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PREFACE 


IN issuing the last volume of the Dictionary or THE Brswe, the Editor desires 
to record his sense of the goodness of God in enabling him to carry it through 
to the end, and to beseech His blessing on the use of it, that His Name may 
be glorified. He desires also very heartily to thank all those who have been 
associated with him in its production. He thanks the Publishers for their con- 
fidence at the beginning, for the liberty they have left him, and for the perfect 
courtesy of all their intercourse with him. He thanks the Printers also, Messrs. 
Morrison & Gis, and théir employees, for their skilful workmanship and their 
patient personal interest. And he thanks all the Authors. Chosen because 
they were believed to be able to give the best account of the subjects entrusted 
to them, they have done their work in such a way as to vindicate their choice; 
while the relations between them and the Editor have been most agreeable through- 
out. He thanks them all, but especially those with whom he has been most 
closely associated in the oversight of the work—Dr. Joun A. Sexpiz, Dr. S. R. 
Driver, Dr. H. B. Swetz, and Dr. W. Sanpay. There is another, Dr. A. B. 


DavipsoNn, but he has passed beyond the voice of earthly gratitude. 


* * While this volume completes the DicTIONARY as announced, an Extra Volume is in 


preparation, to contain Indexes and certain subsidiary articles of importance. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Alex. = Alexandrian. 
Apoc. = Apocalypse. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. =Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

Bab. = Babylonian. 

c.=ctrea, about. 

Can. =Canaanite. 

cf. =compare. 

ct. =contrast. 

D= Deuteronomist. 

E=Elohist. 

pe = ia or editors. 
gyp. = Egyptian. 

oe Eng Eh 


Eth. = Ethiopic. 


—————_+—_—_ 


I. GENERAL 


f. =and following verse or page; as Ac 10%4 


ff. =and following verses or pages; as Mt 11°58 


Gr. =Greek. 
H=Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Isr. = Israelite. 

J =Jahwist. 

J” =Jehovah. 

Jerus. =Jerusalem, 
Jos. =Josephus. 


- 


LXX=Septuagint. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=Massoretic Text. 
n.=note. . 

NT=New Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelos. 

OT=Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Pheen. = Pheenician. 

Pr. Bk. =Prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

Sam. =Samaritan. 

Sem. =Semitic. 

Sept. =Septuagint. 

Sin. =Sinaitic. 

Symm. =Symmachus. 

Syr. =Syriac. 

Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ.=Targum. 

Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 

tr. =translate or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books or tH BIsie 


Old Testament. 
Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La=Lamentations, 
Ezk= Ezekiel. 


Gn = Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 
Lv=Leviticus. 
Nu=Numbers. 
Dt= Deuteronomy. 


Jos=Joshua. Dn= Daniel. 
Jg=Judges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru= Ruth. Jl=Joel. 
18,2S=1 and 2 Samuel. Am=Amos. 
1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. Ob=Obadiah. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic= Micah. 
Ezr= Ezra. Nah=Nahum. 
Neh= Nehemiah, Hab= Habakkuk. 
Est= Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Job. Hag = Haggai. 
Ps= Psalms Zec= Zechariah. 
Pr= Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 
Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 
Teliseeoe ba — and 25) To=—TDobit. 
Esdras. Jth=Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

Wis= Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar= Baruch. 

Three = Song of 
Three Children. 


the 


Mt= Matthew. 

Mk= Mark. 

Lk=Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac= Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

1 Coen 0 Orland. 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal=Galatians. 

Eph= Ephesians. 

Ph= Philippians. 

Col= Colossians. 


Sus=Susanna. 

Bel = Bel and 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Manasses. 

1 Mae, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Maccabees. 


the 


New Testament. 


Teh 2ehny = leran des? 
Thessalonians. 

ai, Bie Il pial 
Timothy. 

Tit= Titus: 

Philem = Philemon. 

He= Hebrews. 

Ja=James. 

1 BP, 2 P=1 and 2 Peter. 

Tn, 273n; 3 Jn=1, 2; 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 


viii 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


III. Enauish VERSIONS 


Wye. =Wyclif’s Bible (NT c. 1380, OT c. 1382, 
Purvey’s Revision c. 1388). 

Tind. = Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 

Cov. =Coverdale’s Bible 1535. ; 

Matt. or Rog.=Matthew’s (t.e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great=Cranmer’s ‘Great’ Bible 1539. 

Tav.=Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. =Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1568. 

Tom. =T'omson’s NT 1576. 

Rhem. = Rhemish NT 1582. 

Dou. = Douay OT 1609. 

AV=<Authorized Version 1611. 

AVm= Authorized Version margin. 

RV =Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885. 
RVm= Revised Version margin. 
EV=Auth. and Rey. Versions, 


TV. For tart Lirerature 


AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AJSL=American Journal of Sem. Lang. and 
Literature. 

AJTh= American Journal of Theology. 

AT=Altes Testament. 

BL=Bampton Lecture. 

BM= British Museum. 

BRP =Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

CIG =Corpus Inscriptionum Greecarum. 

CIL=Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

CIS=Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

COT=Cunceiform Inscriptions and the OT. 

DB= Dictionary of the Bible. 

EHH =Early History of the Hebrews. 

GAP=Geographie des alten Palistina. 

GGA =Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Nachrichten der kénigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 

GJV=Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HCM = Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 

HE=Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL = Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJP=History of the Jewish People. 

HPM= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 

HPN =Hebrew Proper Names. 

IJG=Israelitische und Jiidische Geschichte. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JDTh=Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRL =Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT=Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 

KGF=Keilinschriften u. Geschichtsforschung. 

KIB = Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. 

LCBi=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOT=Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 


NHWB=Neuhebriisches Wérterbuch. 

NTZG=Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

ON=Otium Norvicense. 

OP = Origin of the Psalter. 

OTJC=The Old Test. in the Jewish Church. 

PB=Polychrome Bible. 

PEHF= Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEFSt= Quarterly Statement of the same. 

PSBA =Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 

PRE = Real-Encyclopidie fiir protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

QPB=Queen’s Printers’ Bible. 

RB=Revue Biblique. 

REJ=Revue des Etudes Juives. 

P= Records of the’ Past. 

RS = Religion of the Semites. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of Old Test. 

SK=Studien und Kritiken. 

SP=Sinai and Palestine. 

SWP=Memoirs of the Survey of W. Palestine. 

ThL or ThLZ=Theol. Literaturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

TSBA=Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archeology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAJI= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZKM=Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunde des 
Morgenlandes. 

ZA =Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZAW or ZATW=Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV=Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina- 
Vereins. 

ZKSF=Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKW =Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft. 

ZNT ie Zeitschrift fiir die Neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 


A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, as KAT?, LOT®. 
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ISRAEL ABRAHAMS, M.A., Editor of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, and Senior Tutor of the 
Jews’ College, London. 

Rey. ALEXANDER ADAMSON, M.A., B.D., Dundee. 


Rey. WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A., D.D., Professor 
of New Testament Exegesis in New College, 
London. 

Ven. A. S. AGLEN, M.A., D.D., Archdeacon of 
St. Andrews. 


W. BACHER, Ph.D., Professor in the Landes- 
Rabbinerschule, Budapest. 


Rey. JOHN S. BANKs, Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the Headingley College, Leeds. 


Rev. W. EMERY BARNES, M.A., D.D., Fellow of 
Peterhouse, and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. 


JAMES VERNON BARTLET, M.A., Professor of 
Church History, Mansfield College, Oxford. 


GRAF WILHELM VON BAUDISSIN, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. 


Rev. LLEWELLYN J. M. Bess, M.A., Principal of 
St. David’s College, Lampeter ; formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Rey. WILLIS JUDSON BEECHER, D.D., Professor 
of Hebrew Language and Literature in Auburn 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


Pp. V. M. Benecke, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Rev. WILLIAM HENRY BENNETT, M.A., Litt.D., 
D.D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in 
Hackney and New Colleges, London; some- 
time Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


Rey. EDWARD RUSSELL BERNARD, M.A., Chan- 
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formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Rev. JOHN HENRY BERNARD, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Archbishop King’s 
Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. 

FREDERICK J. BLIss, B.A., Ph.D., Director of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund in Jerusalem. 


Rev. W. ApAms Brown, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

K. Buppeg, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Marburg. 

Rev. Witt1AM CarsLaw, M.A., M.D., of the 
Lebanon Schools, Beyrout, Syria. 
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Rev. ARTHUR THOMAS CHAPMAN, M.A., Fellow, 
Tutor, and Hebrew Lecturer, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

Rev. RoperT HENRY CHARLES, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Greek in the University of Dublin. 

Col. CLAUDE REIGNIER ConpDER, R.E., D.C.L., 
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Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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Rev. JAMES DENNEY, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the United Free 
Church College, Glasgow. 

The late Rev. W. P. Dickson, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Rev. SAMUEL ROLLES DRIVER, D.D., Litt.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 


Rey. DAvipD EATON, M.A., D.D., Glasgow. 


Rey. WILLIAM EwinG, M.A., Glasgow, for- 
merly of Tiberias, Palestine. 

Rev. GrorGre Ferris, M.A., D.D., Cluny, Aber- 
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Rev. RoBertT FLINT, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 

Rev. ALFRED ERNEST GARVIE, M.A., B.D., Mon- 
trose. 

Rey. JouHN GipsB, M.A., D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in Westminster College, 
Cambridge. 

G. BUCHANAN GRAy, M.A., Professor of Hebrew 
in Mansfield College, Oxford. 


Rey. ALEXANDER GRIEVE, M.A., Ph.D., Forfar. 


FRANCIS LLEWELLYN GRIFFITH, M.A., F.S.A.. 
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PLEROMA (m\jpwua; Lat. plenitudo, supple- 
mentum, pleroma; AV and RV ‘fulness’).—A word 
of common Greek usage, which is raised to a semi- 
technical meaning in relation to God in certain 
books of the NT connected with Asia Minor (Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, John (prol.)). This meaning 
may have been given to it first by St. Paul; but 
his absolute use of it in Col 1, without any 
explanation added, suggests that it was already 
in use among the false teachers against whom he 
is writing. Lightfoot conjectures that it had a 
Palestinian origin, representing the Hebrew sn. 

The word itself is a relative term, capable of 
many shades of meaning, according to the subject 
with which it is joined and the antithesis to which 
it is contrasted. It denotes the result of the action 
of the verb w\xnpoty ; but mAnpoiv is either (a) to fill 
up an empty thing (e.g. Mt 13%), or (6) to com- 
plete an incomplete thing (e.g. Mf 51”); and the 
verbal substantive in -wa may express either (1) 
the objective accusative after the verb, ‘the thing 
filled or completed,’ or (2) the cognate accusative, 
‘the state of fulness or completion, the fulfilment, 
the full amount,’ resulting from the action of the 
verb (Ro 11? 13! 15%, 1 Co.10%). It may em- 
phasize totality in contrast to its constituent 
parts; or fulness in contrast to emptiness (xéywya) ; 
or completeness in contrast to incompleteness or 
deficiency (varépnua Col 14, 2 Co 11°, Arrnya Ro 11%). 
A further ambiguity arises when it is joined with 
a genitive, which may be either subjective or 
objective, the fulness which one thing gives to 
another, or that which it receives from another. 

In its semi-technical application it is applied 
wrimarily to the perfection of God, the fulness of 
fis Being, ‘the aggregate of the Divine attributes, 
virtues, energies’; this is used quite absolutely in 
Col 19 (& aire etdoxnoev ray 7b TA}pwLa KaToLKjCAL), 
but further defined (1) as ray 76 tAjpopa Tis Ged HTOs, 
‘the whole completeness of the Divine nature,’ in 
Col 2°, (2) as ray 7rd rAjpwya Tod Oeod, ‘the whole 
(moral) perfection which is characteristic of God,’ 
in Eph 3. Secondarily, this same mAyjpwya is 
transferred to Clrist; it was embodied perma- 
nently in Him at the Incarnation (Col 11) ; it still 
dwells permanently in His glorified Body, év aire 
karoKker cwpatixas (Col 2°); it is 7d mAjpwya rod 
xptorod (Eph 4), the complete, moral, and intel- 
lectual perfection to which Christians aspire and 
with which they are filled (Eph 4%, Col 2° écre & 
atte wemAnpwpeva. Cf. Jn 1° éx rob rAnpwparos atrob 
jets mdvres EddBouev, Where mAjpwpua is the state of 
Him who is rAjpns xdpiros Kai ddyOctas, 1%, cf. Lk AY 
mrypotmevoy cogias), This indwelling emphasizes 
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the completeness with which the Son represents 
the Father; it is the fulness of life which makes 
Him the representative, without other intermediary 
agencies, and ruler of the whole universe ; and it is 
the fulness of moral and intellectual perfection 
which is communicable through Him to man; it 
is consistent with a gradual growth of human 
faculties (Lk 2!), therefore with the phrase éauréy 
éxévwoev Of Ph 2%, which is perhaps intended as a 
deliberate contrast to it [KENOsIS]. One further 
application of the phrase is made in Eph 1”, where 
it is used of the Church, 76 wAjpwua rod ra mdvTa ev 
mwaow mdnpovwévov. Here the genitive is perhaps 
subjective—the fulness of Christ, His full emboai- 
ment, that fulness which He supplies to the 
Church—emphasizing the thoroughness with which 
the Church is the receptacle of His powers and 
represents Him on earth. The analogy of the 
other uses of the word with the genitive of the 
person (Eph 3? 47%), and the stress throughout these 
books on Christians being filled by Christ (Eph 
Si AO COl 1220 54125) nese S24) ha vOUnSmbhIS 
view. But the genitive may be objective, ‘the 
complement of Christ,’ that which completes Him, 
which fills up by its activities the work which His 
withdrawal to heaven would have left undone, as 
the body completes the head. The analogy of the 
body, the stress laid on the action of the Church 
(Eph 3-21), St. Paul’s language about himself in 
Col 1% (dvravamdnpdS ra borepnwara T&v ONlWewy Tod 
xXpisrov), support this, and it is impossible to decide 
between the two. The former view has been most 
common since the thorough examination of the 
word by Fritzsche (Rom. ii. pp. 469 ff.) and Light- 
foot (Col. ad loc. and Additional Note), and is still 
taken by von Soden (Hand-Comm. ad loc.) and 
Maepherson (Hapositor, 1890, pp. 462-472). But 
the latter view, which was that of Origen and 
Chrysostom, has been strongly advocated of late 
by Pfleiderer (Paulinism, ii. p. 172), T. K. Abbott 
(International Critical Comm. ad loc.), and most 
fully J. A. Robinson (Lapositor, 1898, pp. 241-259). 
Outside the NT the word occurs in Ignatius in a 
sense which is clearly influenced by the NT, and 
apparently in the meaning of the Divine fulness, 
as going forth and blessing and residing in the 
Church (Eph. Inser. 77 etdoynuévyn év pmeyéOer Oeod 
marpos mnpopart, and L'rall. Inser. jy cal domdfopar 
éy TO TAnpdpare, almost=€év Xpiorw [but see Light- 
foot, ad loc.)). : 
In Gnosticism the use becomes vet more stereo- 
typed aud technical, though its applications are still 
very variable. The Gnostic writers appeal to the 
use in the NT (e.g. lren. I. iii. 4), and the word 
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retains from it the sense of totality in contrast to 
the constituent parts; but the chief associations 
of mdjpwua in their systems are with Greek philo- 
sophy, and the main thought is that of a state of 
completeness in contrast to deficiency (vcrépypya, 
Tren. I. xvi. 3; Hippol. vi. 31), or of the fulness of 
real existence in contrast to the empty void and 
unreality of mere phenomena (xéywyua, Tren. I. iv. 1). 
Thus in Cerinthus it expressed the fulness of the 
Divine Life out of which the Divine Christ 
descended upon the man Jesus at his baptism, 
and into which He returned (Iren. I. xxvi. 1, 
Ill. xi. 1, xvi. 1). In the Valentinian system it 
stands in antithesis to the essential incomprehen- 
sible Godhead, as ‘the circle of the Divine attri- 
butes,’ the various means by which God reveals 
Himself: it is the totality of the thirty sons or 
emanations which proceed from God, but are 
separated alike from Him and from the material 
universe. It is at times almost localized, so that 
a thing is spoken of as ‘within,’ ‘without,’ ‘above,’ 
‘below’ the Pleroma: more often it is the spirit- 
world, the archetypal ideal existing in the invisible 
heavens in contrast to the imperfect phenomenal 
manifestations of that ideal in the universe. Thus 
‘the whole Pleroma of the zeons ’ contributes each 
its own excellence to the historic Jesus, and He 
appears on earth ‘as the perfect beauty and star 
of the Pleroma’ (redevdrarov Kaddos Kal aorpoy Tov 
mAnpouaros, Tren. I, xi. 6). Again, each separate 
zeon is called a wAjpwua in contrast to its earthly 
imperfect counterpart, so that in this sense the 
plural can be used, rAnpwuara (Iren. I. xiv. 2); and 
even each individual has his or her Pleroma 
or spiritual counterpart (76 mdjpwua adrjs of the 
Samaritan woman,—Heracleon, ap. Origen, xiii. 
p. 205; ap. Stieren’s Ireneus, p. 950). Similarly 
it was used by Ophite writers as equivalent to 
the full completeness of perfect knowledge ( Pistis 
Sophia, p. 15). It thus expressed the various 
thoughts which we should express by the God- 
head, the ideal, heaven ; and it is probably owing 
to this ambiguity, as well as to its heretical associa- 
tions, that the word dropped out of Christian theo- 
logy. It is still used in its ordinary untechnical 
meaning, ¢.g. Theophylact (p. 530) speaks of the 
Trinity as r\jpwua Tod Geod ; but no use so technical 
as that in Ignatius reappears. 

Tor fuller details ef. Suicer’s Thesaurus, s.v. ; 
Lightfoot, Col. (‘Colossian Heresy’ and Additional 
Note); Smith’s Dict. Christ. Biogr. s.vv. ‘Gnosti- 
cism,’ ‘Valentinus’; Cambridge Texts and Studies, 
i. 4, p. 105. W. Lock. 
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PLUMBLINE, PLUMMET.—A line or cord with 
a heavy weight attached, used by masons when 
erecting a building, to ascertain if the walls are 
perpendicular. The plumbline used by the Syrian 
masons is a cord passing freely through a hole in 
the centre of a cylindrical piece of wood about 3 in. 
long; at one end of the cord is a hollow cone of 
copper filled with lead. The cord is fastened to a 
ring inserted into the centre of the base of the cone- 
shaped plummet, the diameter of the base being 
the same as the length of the cylinder of wood. 
One end of the piece of wood is applied to the face 
of the wall, and the plummet is allowed to descend 
slowly. If the rim of the base just touches the 
surface of the stones the wall is perpendicular. 
Several Heb. words are rendered plummet or 
plumbline. 4. j2x, literally, a stone, probably 
showing that the original plummet was a_sus- 
pended stone, Is 34". In Zec 4! the expression ]2x 
Quam (see Nowack, ad loc.), a stone of tin, a 
plummet, is used. 2, 33s Am 778. The etymology 


of this word is doubtful. There are similar words 
in cognate languages for ‘lead,’ ‘tin’ (cf. Oxf. Heb. 
Lea. s.v.). 3. nbpyp in 2 K 213, nppyp Is 2817, a 
weight. In all the Scripture references to ‘ plum- 
met’ or ‘plumb-line,’ the term is used metaphori- 
cally, e.g. in Am 78, where J” is to set a plummet in 
the very midst of His people (i.e. apply to it a 
crucial moral test), and whatever does not conform 
to its standard will be destroyed (Driver, ad Joc.). 


W. CARSLAW. 
POCHERETH - HAZZEBAIM. 


Amongst the 
‘children of Solomon’s 


servants’ who returned 
with Zerubbabel are mentioned the 07237 725 °33, 
Ezr 27—Neh 7 (ova¥a ‘» 3a). The LXX, mis- 
understanding the passage, divides into two proper 
names (in Ezr B viol bacpdd, viol AceBweiv, A Paxepad, 
‘AceBwetu ; in Neh B viol @axapaé, viol LaPaeip, 
A... Payapdd...). In 1 Es 5% the LXX has 
viol Paxaped LaB(e)in. See PHACARETH. The Heb. 
pochereth-hazzebaim means ‘hunter of gazelles.’ 

J. A. SELBIE. 

POET.—Only Ac 17% ‘ As certain even of your 
own poets have said, For we are also his offspring.’ 
By ‘your own poets’ (ol ka@’ buas [WH inarg. nuas 
atter B, 33 ete., Copt.] womrai) Lightfoot thinks 
St. Paul meant poets belonging to the same school 
as his Stoic audience (Dissertations on Apost. 
Age, p. 288f.). The words have been traced to 
Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus, 5, where we read, ‘ For 
Thine offspring are we (ék cod yap yévos éopév), 
therefore will I hymn Thy praises and sing Thy 
might forever. Thee all this universe which rolls 
about the earth obeys, wheresoever Thou dost 
guide it, and gladly owns Thy sway.’ Than in 
this ‘sublime hymn,’ says Lightfoot (Dissert. p. 
306), ‘heathen devotion seldom or never soars 
higher.’ Cleanthes belongs to the 4th cent. B.c. 
The exact words of St. Panl’s quotation (70d yap 
kal yévos éouév) have been found in another Stoic’s 
writings, the Phenomena of Aratus of Soli (of the 
3rd cent. B.c.), and the form of the apostle’s 
expression, ‘some of your own poets,’ May mean 
that he knew the words to be found in more than 
one poet. 

In 1 Co 15 and Tit 1 quotations have been 
discovered from other Greek poets, but they par- 
take rather more of the character of common 
proverbs than the quotation from Cleanthes or 
Aratus. The first (@@elpovow #On xpyocO” duuidiae 
kaxal) has been traced to the Thais of Menander, a 
comic poet of the 3rd cent. B.c. The line is 
iambic trimeter, and the form yp7c6@’ of the TR 
is necessary for the scansion ; xpyoTd is, however, 
the form in almost all MSS, and adopted by 
almost all editors, so that the feeling for the 
metre of the line was not present when the apostle 
wrote. The second (Kpires del Wedora, kaka Onpia, 
yaorépes dpyal) is a complete hexameter verse, and 
comes from the Iept xeyouGv of Epimenides, who 
lived about B.c. 600. It is also found in the Hymn 
to Zeus of Callimachus. 

These fragments of Greek verse exhaust the 
poetry (if the word is to be used in its usual con- 
notation) of the NT. It is extremely probable, 
however, that many of our Lord’s sayings were 
cast in the forms of Hebrew poetry. See the 
articles by Briggs on ‘The Wisdom of Jesus the 
Messiah’ in the Expos. Times, vol. viii. (1897) 
pp. 393 ff., 452 ff., 492 ff., vol. ix. (1898) 69 ff., and 
ess fully in his Study of Holy Scripture (1899), 
p. 373 ff. J. HASTINGS. 
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Introduction. 
i. The Form of Heb, poetry. 
A. Poems written in Prose. 
B. Poems written in Verse. 
1. The External evidence. 
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2. The rules for the form of Heb. poetry: (a) the 
line ; (0) the verse ; (c) parallelism ; (d) metre: 
the kinah and other kinds of verse; (e) the 
scale for the lines ; (f) strophes ; (g) subordi- 
nate matters of form. 

ii. The Material of Heb. poetry. 
A. The different species of poetry. 
B, The employment of poetry. 

1, Folk-poetry :, (a) in family life ; (6)in the life of 
the community; (¢).in the religious life ; (@) in 
the national life. 

2. The poetry of the Prophets. 

3. Artistic poetry. 


Poems are works of art, whose substratum is 
supplied by human speech. Since they make their 
impression only through oral utterance, which from 
its very nature dies away, they require for their 
perpetuation—dittering in this from the works of 
plastic art—the medium of writing. By the signs 
of the latter they can afterwards be reproduced 
with more or less fidelity, in proportion to the 
sufficiency of the system of writing and the state 
of preservation of the script in which it has reached 
us. Like every work of art, the poem has for its 
chief source the creative imagination of its author ; 
in every instance a strong element of invention 
enters into its construction. Its aim is esthetic 
enjoyment, it seeks to work upon the senses, the 
emotions, the imagination, of the hearer. An 
ulterior purpose, namely, to influence directly the 
will and conduct of those who happen to make 
acquaintance with the poem, is, strictly speaking, 
outside the scope of poetry, as of art in general. 
But although a discourse whose interest is Judicial, 
political, or social, has certainly, in spite of all the 
rhetorical art expended upon it, no claim to be 
called a poem, yet the border-line is a shifting 
one. There are edifying, didactic, political com- 
positions, which in spite of their underlying 
‘tendency’ do not cease to be poems in the fullest 
sense, while the claim of others to this title may 
be disputed. 

The aim of poetry may be reached without the 
employment of special, external, palpable means 
such as distinguish the language of poetry from 
that of daily use. There are poems free from the 
trammels of verse, composed in simple prose, nay, 
in recent times the employment of the prose form 
in poetry is more common than that of verse. 
This is the case above all with the drama, and in 
the next place with the epos in the form of the 
novel; it is only for lyric poetry that the use of 
the prose form constitutes a great exception.* In 
ancient times the employment of verse was the 
rule for every species of poetry ; where the prose 
form prevails, it will generally be found to be in 
compositions which lie upon the dubious border- 
line referred to above. ' 

The-question whether poetry has a place in the 
Holy Scriptures could be raised as long as men 
held fast to the strict verbal inspiration doctrine. 
From that standpoint the admixture of so strongly 
human and subjective an element might appear to 
contradict the purely Divine and objective origin 
of the words of the Bible. Better knowledge 
now teaches us that no device of human language 
is to be declared incapable of employment in 
Scripture. Yet poetry will not be the rule there, 
for neither of the two collections of books that 
make up the Bible is arranged from the point of 
view of art, but from that of religious value ; they 
are collections not of national belles lettres but of 
Sacred Writings. At the same time, however, the 
Old Testament embraces all that has come down to 
us of the literature of the people of Israel in its 
early days, so that for our knowledge of the 
poetry and the poetical art of the ancient Hebrews 
we have to turn solely to this collection of their 
Sacred Writings. 

* Cf. e.g. Hardenberg (Novalis), Hymnen an die Nacht, 


i. THE ForM OF HEBREW PorTRY.—A. PorMsS 
WRITTEN IN PROSE.—Prose-poems are not absent 
from the OT, yet the border-lines for their re- 
cognition are hard to draw. If all fiction could 
be called poetry, then the tale of the woman of 
Tekoa (2 8 145-7) would have to be included in this 
category, and still more the story told by the 
prophet Nathan (28 124). But in both these 
narratives we have simply rhetorical artifices, both 
give themselves out in the first instance as bare 
statements of actual occurrences. It is otherwise 
with Jotham’s fable (Jg 9°"), which presents itself 
within the framework of his address as a didactic 
composition, and is to be placed on the same plane 
as the parables of Jesus in the New Testament. 
The Books of Jonah, Ruth, Esther, and the Daniel 
narratives in Dn 1-6, are regarded by modern OT 
science as products of Jewish novel-writing, of 
which further instances, outside the Canon, have 
come down to us in the Books of Judith, Tobit, 
2 Maccabees, ete.* But their quality as poetry 
stands and falls with the verdict reached by criti- 
cism, for, the moment their contents are declared 
to be historical, they lose all claim to this title. 
In any case, it is to be observed that these prose- 
poems one and all belong to a late period ; but, on 
the other hand, the prologue and the epilogue of 
the Book of Job, which in contradistinction from 
the speeches in chs. 3-41 are composed in prose, 
show that the date alone docs not decide the pro- 
cedure in this matter. The reason for this ditter- 
ence of form will have te be examined below (see 
pp. 9” and 10*). 

B. POEMS WRITTEN IN VERSE.—1. The External 
Evidence.—Far more prominent are the poems 
composed in verse, and of these alone we mean 
to speak in what follows. That the ancient Hebrews 
possessed and consciously employed in poetry pre- 
scribed poetical forms constructed for that special 
purpose, may be proved with certainty from the 
OT itself. The evidence is found first of all in the 
peculiar expressions used to designate poetry, the 
poet and his activity (ef. especially the roots vn 
and 1), in the application of these peculiar terms 
to certain compositions (cf. the numerous intro- 
ductions and superscriptions, such as Ex 15}, Jg 5}, 
Nu 217 *’), in the statement that certain passages 
were recited to the accompaniment of music, and 
sometimes of dancing, ¢.g. Ex 157°, 1S 18°; ef. 
also many of the titles of the Psalms. We are 
carried a point beyond this by the alphabetical 
poems, in which equal poetical units are clearly 
separated from one another through their initial 
letters being arranged so as to form the Heb. 
alphabet. Most important are Pss 11] and 112, in 
which each several line bears a new letter, and 
next to these are to be reckoned those poems in 
which, like Pss 25. 34. 145, Pr 312°*!, a letter is given 
to each verse. The Synagogue tradition (Shabbath 
1036, Sopherim, ch. 12; ef. Strack, Prolegom. crit. 
in Vet. Test. Heb. p. 80) at least testifies to and 
enjoins the writing in distinct lines of the songs 
Ex 15, Dt 32, Jg 5, 2S 22, no doubt because these 
are called ‘songs’ in the titles they bear. But 
this is to recognize expressly the poetical form of 
these passages. 

2. The rules for the form of Heb. poetry.—a. 
The line.—Far more uncertain than the fact that 
the Hebrews possessed a form of composition 
specially devised for use in poetry is the question 
as to the rules of this form, or, in other words, as 
to the metrical system of the ancient Hebrews. 
On this subject there is no tradition worthy of the 
name, rather must the laws of Heb. metre be 
deduced from the poems themselves. J ortunately, 

* Cf. O! A. Briggs(General Introd. to Study of Holy Scripture, 


New York, 1899, p. 3411f.), who calls these books ‘ prose works 
of the imagination.’ 
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there are two factors that from the first stand 
out as indubitably established. The first of these 
is the line (orlyos), externally authenticated, as 
has just been said, by Pss 111 and 112, as well as 
by the cireumstance that in the MSS some poems 
are written stichically, and latterly also by the 
newly discovered fragments of the Heb. Sirach, 
which are likewise written in stichoi. It is the 
fundamental rule of all metrical composition, the 
one indispensable condition, that the continuous 
flow of the discourse should be divided into short 
word-groups, which, as far as the sense is con- 
cerned, have a certain independence. It is only 
in highly developed forms of poetry that the inde- 
pendence of the lines, in this matter of the sense, 
is more or less superfluous. The limit for the 
leneth of these lines is one imposed by nature, 
namely, that each line should be capable of being 
pronounced in a@ single easy breath. Such lines 
detach themselves from one another with perfect 
clearness in all the poetical parts of the OT, and 
there cannot be amoment’s doubt that it is not the 
logie of the discourse but an artificial design that 
has divided the flow of the language in this way. In 
Hebrew, especially, the end of the line uniformly 
coincides with a break in the sense, and even the 
accentuation of our texts is seldom wrong as to 
the correct division. It is possible to have poems 
which employ no other method as to their form 
than such a separation into the briefest units 
that give a complete sense, although these do not 
stand in an exact rhythmical relation to one another 
or mutually unite themselves into uniform groups. 
This is exemplified, for instance, in a number of 
Goethe’s finest poems, such as Der Gesanyg der 
Geister tuber den Wassern, Grenzen der Menschheit, 
Ganymed, Prometheus, ete. 

b. The verse.—_As well established as the line is 
the second higher poetical unit, the verse. In 
Heb. poetry a plurality of lines, in by far the 
majority of instances two of these, regularly com- 
bine to form a verse. This unit is likewise wit- 
nessed to by tradition. The sign for the close of 
the verse (the double point pros yD) is undoubtedly 
the earliest addition made to the consonantal text, 
and is handed down along with the latter, where 
accents, vowels, and diacritical points are wanting. 
The division by opeb is already witnessed to in the 
Mishna (Megillah iv. 4). The verse-division, to be 
sure, is not confined to the poetical sections of the 
OT, but is carried through everywhere. But it 
is a circumstance of extreme importance that in 
the poetical sections the verse - divider does not 
stand at the close of each stichos, but regularly 
(with extremely rare exceptions) includes several 
of these. And though it happens frequently that 
several metrical verses are combined in a single 
Massoretic verse, on the other hand it is one of 
the rarest occurrences to find the verse - divider 
wrongly separating stichot of the same verse from 
one another. 

c. Parallelism.—The connecting agency, how- 
ever, which unites the verse-members so as to form 
the verse, was not clearly recognized and defined 
till last century. The merit of this belongs to 
Bishop Lowth in his epoch-making book, De sacra 
poest Hebreorum, which appeared in the same year 
(1753) as Astrue’s Conjectures. There in his Pre- 
lectio xix., p. 237,* he says :— 

‘Poetica sententiarum compositio maximam partem constat 
in equalitate, ac similitudine quadani, sive parallelismo, mem- 
brorum cujusque periodi, ita ut in duobus plerumque membris 
res rebus, verbis verba, quasi demensa et paria respondeant.’ 
From this passage came the term parallelismus 
membrorum, which has since then been generally 

* Compare with this the more detailed discussion in the Pre- 


lim'nary Dissertation to Lowth’s works on Isaiah, 1778 [German 
by Koppe, 1779 ff. ]. 


employed. We have to do here not with a formal 
contrivance like rhyme, assonance, alliteration, 
regularly changing length of the lines (cf. the 
dactylie distich), but with a connexion by means 
of the sense, which finds its full expression only in 
parallelism, and, at the same time, in parallelism 
separates itself from what precedes and what 
follows. Lowth continues quite correctly— 


‘Que res multos quidem gradus habet, multam varietatem, 
ut alias accuratior et apertior, alias solutior et obscurior sit’ ; 


but by distinguishing three kinds of parallelism, 
synonymous, antithetic, and synthetic, as well 
as by the very name ‘parallelism,’ which was 
capable of being misunderstood, he contributed at 
the same time to encourage too narrow a con- 
ception of the phenomenon.* Nor is it any ad- 
vantage to complete the scheme, as H. Ewald 
in particular has sought to do; all this has 
only a casual value as compared with the general 
principle established, that the individual s:ichoz, 
which themselves each form a unit of sense, com- 
bine in the verse to form a larger unit. The 
possible variety of relation between the stichoi is 
endless. 

A wider background for this phenomenon has 
lately been gained by observing that the same 
rule holds good in the poetry of the ancient Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, and, perhaps in a less de- 
veloped form, also in that of the ancient Egyptians. 
Schrader + assumes that Israel took over this prin- 
ciple, along with much else, from Mesopotamia, 
and Briggs (op. cit. p. 368) also considers this 
extremely probable. Still the possibility remains 
that this poetical rule is the common heritage of a 
large group of the nations of antiquity. 

It is radically wrong to see in the parallelism 
merely a rhetorical phenomenon, and to disregard 
it accordingly, as need may be, in conducting metri- 
cal investigations. In this way one overlooks the 
fact that the parallelism is founded on the previous 
separation of the stichoi. It is possible, of course, 
to take the sense-parallelism and apply it to a prose 
composition, at the same time dispensing with a 
uniform separation into lines, and in this way to 
weaken it down to a purely rhetorical form, but, 
when coupled with that separation, the parallelism 
assumes the character of a fixed device of art. 
The best proof of this is found in the circumstance 
that for nearly 2000 years men felt and recognized 
the Psalms and other poetical portions of the OT 
to be poems, without having any clear conscious- 
ness of the device employed to constitute them so. 
It is a specially happy providence that this device 
is so connected with the contents that it had practi- 
sally to be handed down along with these. 


* Still the distinguishing of three possibilities has a certain 
logical value. In the unpublished second part of the present 
writer's Akademische Antritisvorlesung, 1873 (cf. SK, 1874, 
p. 764, Anm.), an attempt is made to explain the parallelismus 
by going back to the word wi as a term for poetical discourse. 
If this Heb. word means originally ‘comparison, likeness,’ 
bipartition and parallelism find their ground in the nature of 
the case. The result of a comparison may be one or other of 
three kinds. It may disclose (1) equality or resemblance, ¢.g. 
Pr 1026 1116. 22.30, (2) inequality, unlikeness, or opposition, e.g. 
Pr 101-25, (3) a more or less, a better or worse, etc., by which a 
movement, a progress is given, e.g. Pr 129 1516.17 168171 191, as 
also 11911511. There can be hardly any doubt that the parallel 
verse exhibits its greatest independence and purest development 
in the various apophthegms of Pr 10 ff., which all fall under this 
threefold scheme. The circumstance that, at least in their 
written form, these belong to the later products of Hebrew 
literature, is certainly no adequate objection to the view put 
forward in the above-cited lecture, that the fundamental rule for 
the form of Heb. poetry is borrowed from the apophthegm. Yet 
it is so hopeless a task to reach any probable pronouncement 
regarding these first beginnings that the present writer is no 
longer disposed to maintain that former view. 

t His article in the Jahrb. f. prot. Theol. i. (1875) p. 121 ff., is 
still well worthy of study. 

{ Cf. W. Max Miiller, Die Liebespoesie der alten digypter, 
1899, p. 10, Anm. 1, 
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d. Metre: the Kinah and other kinds of verse. 
—From what has just been said, it is self-evident 
that the length of the lines is not a matter of in- 
difference. These must he fashioned in a certain 
uniform relation to one another, in order to pro- 
duce the impression of rhythmic units. The sure 
proof that the Heb. poet consciously fixed the 
length of the lines is found in the circumstance 
that for a special occasion that presented itself in 
the life of the people he uniformly chose a special 
length of line. This is establishéd in the case of 
the ap, the Hebrew lament for the dead, i.e. the 
songs which women as mourners (nip Jer 928) 
sang at funerals in ancient Israel. These were 
uniformly composed in verses of two members, the 
length of the first of which stands to that of the 
second in the proportion of 3:2, giving rise to a 
peculiar limping rhythm, in which the second 
member as it were dies away and expires. These 
verses are very sharply distinguished from the 
others, in which equal length of verse-members in 
the same verse is the rule. For proof of the cor- 
rectness of these observations the present writer’s 
art. ‘Das hebriiische Klagelied’ in ZATW, 1882, 
pp. 1-52, may still suffice, if it be read with care. 
It will not do either to unite the two unequal 
stichoi into a single ‘long line,’ or to pronounce it 
a matter of indifference whether the longer line 
comes first or last.* Equally established beyond 
all doubt is the original connexion of this kind of 
verse with the popular Jament for the dead. 
When Briggs (op. cit. p. 381) says, ‘there is no 
propriety in the name,’ and, further, supposes that 
the name was given to it by the present writer 
‘because apparently he first noticed it in the Book 
of Lamentations,’ the one remark is as mistaken 
as the other. The second of the two merely proves 
that Briges has not followed our argument, which 
is founded rather upon the fact that the prophets, 
whenever they introduce the mourning women 
speaking in person (Jer 915 ** 38°?) + or when they 
themselves in their symbolical actions assume 
the réle of the mourning women (Am 5!, Ezk 19, 
ete.), uniformly choose this measure.t The objec- 
tion that David does not employ it in his lament 
for Saul and Jonathan (28 l7*-) can be urged 
only by one who holds that David meant to 
take the place of the mourning women at the 
obsequies, or to attach himself to their lamenta- 
tions. And when Grimme (loc. cit. p. 549) suggests 
that the earliest employment of this measure 
should rather be sought tor in the oracles of the 
priests, not only must we first wait for proof that 
the ancient oracles were composed in it,§ but must 
ask, further, which was the earlier in Israel, the 
funeral or the oracle, and whether it is likely that 
this form of verse was originally learned by the 
mourning women from the lips of the priests as 
they pronounced their oracles, to be afterwards 

* Both these things have been done recently by Grimme 
(ZDMG, 1896, p. 545f.). The examples he adduces in justi- 
fication of his procedure appear to us to be altogether in- 
adequate. Some of them are due to faulty scansion, in others 
a false length is given to the lines by a wrong division of the 
context, some are cited from a corrupt unemended text, others 
are to be explained in accordance with ZATW ii. p. 7, No. 3. 
No agreement seems possible between the present writer and. 
Grimme, for not only would this necessitate the acceptance of 
the metrical system of the latter, but Grimme’s ‘fiinf-hebiger 
Vers’ is something quite different from the kinah verse. 

+ Cf. ZATW, 1883, p. 299 ff. A 

t Grimme (ZDMG, 1897, p. 693) declares that one might as 
well assert that the Greek hexameter is properly a mourning 
strain because it is in it that the women lament for the dead 
Hector. Yes, no doubt, were it not that the rest of the Lliad 
also is written in hexameters. In the same place he seeks to 
prove that Jer 91-18 is wholly composed in the kinah measure, 
but his argument pies SUE ashen aaa 823-95 was 
eee ts enen Gemine (ZDMG, 1897, p. 7 07.) brings 
forward and scans exactly (Gn 2523 2728f. 39.) may be, according 
to his system, pentameters, but they have nothing whatever to 
do with the ‘mourning verse’ noted by the present writer. 


copied from the women by the prophets. Woman 
is the most conservative of all social forces, and if 
even at the present day in an Arab nursery the 
kinwh verse is still to be heard from the lips of the 
mother (as reported by Snouck-Hurgronje), there 
is nothing more probable than that in this a re- 
collection has been preserved of a time when it 
was par excellence the verse of women. * 

But now that it has been thus shown that in 
one particular case Hebrew poets consciously fixed 
the length of their verses and shaped it accord- 
ingly, we must conclude that in the case of other 
verses (or lines) as well they had a clear conscious- 
ness of one or more different lengths. And, asa 
matter of fact, examination shows that throughout 
wide tracts the individual lines have the usual 
length of the first member of the kinah verse; 
amongst others this is by far the predominating 
length all through the Book of Job. Elsewhere 
we may observe a longer line than the prevailing 
one, something like double the length of the 
shorter kinah line. 

e. The scale for the lines.—But although one 
cannot avoid recognizing the facts just mentioned, 
it yet remains a very difficult task to determine 
the scale by which the Heb. poet measured the 
length of his lines. Here comes in the attempt 
to establish a metrical system for Heb. “poetry, 
which during the last centuries has again and again 
attracted amateurs and scholars. The theories 
put forward as the basis of this system exhaust 
all the possibilities that are to hand, and at.the 
present day almost all of them still stand unrecon- 
ciled side by side. Some have counted, marked 
quantity, accented, or combined the first or the 
second of these processes with the last. Others have 
taken now the syllable and now the word as the 
fundamental unit. Others have sometimes been 
content to take the traditional pronunciation with 
the vocalization and accentuation, and to interpret 
metrically, and reduce to rule what lies before us 
in the Massoretic text. At other times, upon the 
ground of a fixed theory, all liberties with the text 
have been considered allowable, the accent has 
been shifted, the vocalization altered in whole or 
in part, and changes of the consonantal text pro- 
posed to a greater or less extent. Systems have 
been constructed, which leave much licence open, 
licence partly of a purely arbitrary kind and 
partly in strict subordination to the system ; there 
have been other systems, again, which permit no 
deviation to the right hand or to the left, but 
yield metres carried through with the utmost 
rigour. Space forbids our going into all these 
manifold attempts, nor does the case require it. 
We must confine ourselves to a brief description 
of the most important of the systems put forward 
at present, indicating at the same time the difti- 
culties involved, and we shall finally draw a number 
of conclusions whose probability we believe it 
necessary to maintain. 

J. Ley operates with the word-accent. Every 
word that conveys an idea has a tone-syllable, 
certain words may have more than one. Eyery 
tone-syllable forms, along with the preceding un- 
accented syllables and the following syllable of 
the falling tone, one metre. The number of un- 


* For the later history of the kinah measure in the OT cf. the 
present writer’s art. ‘The Folk-Song of Israel in the mouth of 
the Prophets’ in The New World, 1893, p. 28 ff. 

+ Cf., for the earlier attempts, Saalschutz, Von der Form der 
heb. Poesie, 1825; Budde, ‘Ueber vermeintliche metrische 
Formen in der heb. Poesie,’ in SK, 1874; Briggs, General Intro- 
duetion, p. 361ff. All the modern systems are fully explained 
and criticised in Ed. Kénig’s Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik, etc., 
1900. 

t Grundziige des Rhythmus, des Vers- und Strophenbaues in 
der heb. Poesie, 1875, Leitfaden der Metrik der heb. Poesie, 1887, 
and a great number of articles in various periodicals. Ley has 
constantly sought to perfect his system. 
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accented syllables makes no difference, so that a 
significant word of a single syllable may have the 
same metrical value as a whole series of syllables. 
The kind of verse is determined by the number 
of such metres, as pentameter, hexameter, octa- 
meter, decameter, and, further, assumes a much 
greater variety of forms through the possibility of 
divers exsuras. The unit (‘verse’) for Ley (1887) 
is the verse formed by parallel lines; the csesuras 
serve to divide the individual lines from one 
another. In this way it becomes possible to unite 
lines of very different lengths in the same verse. 
Ley accepts the traditional vocalization and accen- 
tuation, but has lately proposed a moderate number 
of changes of the text. 

G. Bickell* applies the Syriac metre to the OT, 
holding the next to the last syllable, as in Syriac, 
to be as a rule the tonic one, and frequently 
altering the vowel-pronunciation. He counts the 
syllables of each line, and then makes rises and 
falls interchange with perfect regularily, in such 
a way that all lines with an even number of 
syllables are trochaic, and all with an odd number 
iambic. He everywhere ends by carrying through 
with the utmost exactness the metre assumed, and 
in order to reach this result proposes numerous 
alterations on the consonantal text, when the 
liberties taken with the vowel-pronunciation prove 
insufficient. 

H. Grimme} bases his system upon a new theory 
of the accent and the vowels, which above all 
attributes to the vowel-signs a very different value 
from that assigned to them on the doctrine held 
in other quarters. He thus abides by the tra- 
ditional written signs, but understands them quite 
differently. His metrical system is at once quan- 
titative and accentual. It is quantitative, because, 
in accordance with an ingeniously carried out 
system of ‘more,’ he attributes to each syllable 
and to each syllabic beat a definite quantity, a 
definite number of ‘more’ (Lat. mora, ‘lapse of 
time,’ ‘stop’). Every final principal-tone syllable 
of a ‘ Sprechtakt’ counts as a rise; whether other 
syllables are to be reckoned rises or not is deter- 
mined by counting, according to fixed rules, the 
value of the ‘mora’ of the syllables which fall 
within the same sphere. The number of rises 
determines the species of verse. Grimme recog- 
nizes verses (7.¢. lines) with 2, 3, 4, 5 rises, but the 
verse with 2 rises occurs only as an accompanying 
metre to that with 4 and 5 rises. Grimme, like 
Ley, is relatively sparing in the matter of changes 
of the text. 

All the above systems are worked out with 
extreme care, and in the opinion of their authors 
leave no unexplained residuum. The earliest two 
(those of Ley and Bickell) have each found many 
adherents, the third is yet too recent to have done 
so. Still, in the majority of instances, perhaps 
even without exception, the declarations of ad- 
herence given in by other writers have regard 
merely to the acceptance of a metrical system 
and to principles, but not to the complete systems 
elaborated by their respective authors. Thus 
C. A. Briggs, the principal English - speaking 
champion of Hebrew metre, declares that his 
views ‘correspond in the main with those of 
Ley.’ A similar attitude towards Duhm (i.e. 
Bickell) is assumed by Cheyne.§ As a matter of 

* Metrices biblice requle exemplis illustrate, 1879, Carmina 
veteris testamenti metrice, 1882, and a great number of later 
publications in which he introduces many changes and im- 
provements on his earlier attempts at scansion. 

t ‘Abriss der biblisch-hebraischen Metrik,’ in ZDMG, 1896, 
pp. 529-584 ; 1897, pp. 683-712, ete. ; ef. his book Grundziige der 
heb. Accent- und Vocallehre, Collectanea Friburgensia, fasc. y, 
Freiburg i. d. Schweiz, 1896. 

t General Introduction, p. 370, where at the same time an 


account is given of Briggs’ earlier metrical contributions. 
§ In Haupt’s SBOT, ‘Isaiah,’ p. 78. 


fact, in these systems the leading possibilities are 
represented in such a way that everyone will feel 
himself more or less in sympathy with one view 
or another. 

The circumstance that theories so diametrically 
opposed are able time after time to maintain them- 
selves side by side, and that each of them can be 
held up as the infallibly correct one, is due to the 
peculiarly unfavourable conditions under which 
we have to work in this matter. (a) We have to 
do with a text originally written without vowels, 
and whose living sound was first marked at a very 
late period by additional points and lines. One is 
entitled to question the correctness of this vowel- 
pronunciation and accentuation, and there will be 
a disposition to draw the boundaries of this in- 
correctness narrower or wider according to the 
needs of a metrical system, without its being 
possible for an opponent to adduce conclusive 
evidence in favour ot the contrary position. (6) It 
is equally certain that the consonantal text of the 
OT has. suffered seriously, not only through mis- 
takes but frequently also through conscious well- 
intentioned editing. Since the latter was always 
undertaken from religious points of view and 
would have little regard to the artistic form of 
the poems included in the collection of Sacred 
Writings, its employment must have been fraught 
with specially serious issues in the sphere with 
which we are dealing. Here again it is impossible 
to set objective limits to the changes which, upon 
the ground of an assumed metre, may be proposed 
with a view to the restoration of the original text. 
But, on the other hand, a metrical system which 
finds an easy application to the traditional text, 
including all the disfigurations it has under- 
gone in the course of time, only shows by this 
that it is itself untenable. (c) Finally, all in- 
formation about the music of the ancient Hebrews 
has been lost to us. But music was originally 
always combined with poetry, and protected the 
metrical form, just as, on the other hand, it helped 
what was defective.* This aid, too, we must 
entirely dispense with. 

Under such conditions subjectivity finds here 
an open field without any sure boundaries. But 
this awakens the imagination and fires the courage. 
Besides, we have here to do with a subject akin 
to mathematics, a subject giving scope for playing 
with numbers. It is a fact perhaps too little 
observed, that all departments of study akin to 
this offer a special incentive to the ingenuity. We 
need only recall the subject of Chronology. One 
must have at some time gone deeply for himself into 
the question of Hebrew metre and triumphed over 
the temptation to lose oneself there, before he can 
understand the attraction wielded by such specu- 
lations. Since the present writer has had this 
experience he has no finished metrical system to 
offer, nor can he attach himself unreservedly to 
any of the others that have been proposed, al- 
though he cheerfully concedes that to each of the 
above-named champions of metre we are indebted 
for much stimulus and help. He can therefore 
merely indicate what he considers probable, and 
emphasize some points which appear to him worthy 
of attention. 

(1) As regards the scale for the length of the lines, 
the vastly preponderating probability appears to 
belong to the theory of Ley, who counts the 
‘yises’ without taking account of the ‘falls.’ In 
favour of this there is first of all the practice of 
vowelless writing, with irregular, in olden times 
doubtless very sparing, introduction of the vowel- 
letters, as contrasted with the regular employment 

* Cf. W. Max Miller, Liebespoesie der alten Aigypter, p. 11: 


‘We, scanning Epigoni, forget only too often that the lost 
melody was the main thing.’ 
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of these for the long vowels in Arabic. An exact 
measurement of a verse by syllables could hardly 
have been carried out with such a method of writ- 
ing, and, conversely, if it came into use, it must 
in course of time have brought about a correspond- 
ing transformation of the writing. Further, great 
weight must be laid upon the circumstance that 
the lines (stichot) in Hebrew are without exception 
separated from one another by the sense. Where a 
perfectly exact, rigorously self-asserting system of 
metre is used, in course of time the separating of 
units of sense into single lines comes to be regarded 
as superfluous, and the sense flows over from one 
line into another. We may compare, for instance, 
classical hexameters or ode-measure, and modern 
rhyming verse. The same view is favoured if we 
compare the Bab.-Assyrian and Egyptian poetical 
methods which, so far as one can yet see, are 
likewise to be brought under the above rule.*? In 
general it may be added that a comparison ought 
to be made neither with extremely retined systems 
like the classical, nor decaying ones like the 
Syrian, but with primitive systems, even if these 
stand ethnologically far apart. The two-membered 
alliterative verse of the ancient Germans, which 
likewise takes account only of rises, appears to us 
to present the closest analogy, when, that is to 
say, it is looked at from the purely formal point 
of view, and without regard to the peculiar device 
by which the lines are connected. 

(2) As regards the non-accenting or the accenting 
of words, much latitude must be conceded to the 
living language and to music, so that it would be 
very difficult to lay down strict and inviolable rules 
according to which this or that word is under certain 
circumstances to be non-accented or accented. In 
this way verse-members which appear to the eye 
very unequal may yet from the rhythmical point 
of view be counted of equal value.+ 

(3) We have, moreover, o certain guarantee for 
the intention tu carry through with perfect uni- 
formity the measure which in general rules in a 
poem. It is possible that it was considered legiti- 
mate to admit at times a line with four rises be- 
side one with three, and conversely to introduce a 
whole verse with a different length of line, or finally 
to put a verse of three lines alongside of others 
with only two. On this whole subject ef. what 
W. Max Miiller (op. cit. p. 11) has established for 
Egyptian, and Zimmern (ZA xii. 382) for Baby- 
lonian poetry. 

(4) In general, one receives the impression that 
in the older poems greater freedom rules than in 
the later ones.t An unerringly regular parallelism, 
exact counting of the rises in verses of uniformly 
identical construction, all this is, nearly without 


* For the former cf. H. Zimmern, ZA viii. 121 ff., x. 1ff. ; for 
the latter W. Max Miiller, Die Liebespoesie der alten Aigypter, 
1899, p. 10ff. Whether, in this state of things, the actual 
relation of the falls to the rises can be reduced to summary 
formule is another question. This will depend mainly upon 
the structure of the particular language. Thus Zimmern now 
(ZA xii. 382 ff.) thinks he can build the Bab. poetic rhythm 
practically upon the foundation of the Jonicus a minort. But 
when the result is to obtain in all six different feet admissible 
in the same verse, when from one to three falls are possible 
between two rises, when occasionally (cf. Schdpfung, iv. 4, 
p. 389) two more falls are elided in accordance with an 
assumed licence, there is certainly enough of field-room. Zim- 
mern (p. 383) tells us that Sievers has succeeded in ‘ proving’ 
the existence in Heb. poetry of a pronounced ‘uniform rhythm. 
Since his observations for Babylonian are based upon work 
carried on in common with Sievers, and he several times 
emphasizes the agreement between it and Hebrew, the above 
remark as to Zimmern’s scheme will probably hold good also 
of Sievers’ observations on Hebrew, with which the present 
writer has not yet made acquaintance. ; re 

+ Cf. for instance in the Old Germ. poem Heliand v. with 
y.5 or y.¥, or the two halves of v.39 or v.269 with one another. 

+ W. Max Miiller (op. cit. p. 10) says rightly: ‘To me it is a 


very suspicious circumstance that the Song of Deborah and the 
latest Psalms still continue to be measured in one and the same 


fashion.’ 


exception, the mark of later poems. The gap was, 
no doubt, filled up by music, which always accom- 
panied poetry in early times, whereas in later 
times learned scansion with the pen in the hand 
and without regard to musical sound appears to 
have been the rule. But, on the other hand, one 
is entitled to make stricter demands on lyrical 
poetry in the narrowest sense, especially on dance- 
songs such as perhaps meet us in Canticles, than 
on longer didactic poems like the Book of Job, 
which can hardly at any time have been sung. 

(5) The more decided and sharply cut any par- 
ticular measure is, the more confidently may this 
be used as a medium for restoring the text. ‘Thus, 
for instance, one may undertake the work of 
textual criticism on the kinah-measure with surer 
results than in the case of an evenly-flowing 
measure, because the peculiar limping form of 
the kinah must have demanded closer attention on 
the part of the poet. In any case, we should do 
well, in all textual criticism which deals with 
anything beyond superfluous expletives, to assure 
ourselves of strong support on other grounds be- 
sides metrical, and not repose too much confidence 
in emendations based on metrical grounds alone. 

(6) Finally, it must always be kept steadily in 
view that the quality and the effect of poetry are 
still in by far the majority of instances secured 
for the texts by the parallelism, even where 
regularity in the measure is not carried out. 
Hence one must guard against assigning too great 
importance to metrical regularity. 

f. Strophes.—We must deal more briefly with 
the use of strophes, i.e. larger formal units em- 
bracing several verses. The first to put forward 
a special strophe-theory was Fr. Késter in his 
article, ‘Die Strophen oder der Parallelismus der 
Verse der heb. Poesie,’ in SX, 1831, pp. 40-114. 
His example was widely, followed, and, long before 
the stricter verse-theories were put forward, the 
division of the OT poems into strophes of lengths 
more or less equal or artistically interchanging 
was prosecuted as nothing short of a pastime. 
The results correspond exactly to those described 
above (pp. 6 and 7*) in the case of verse-theories. 
The variety of conclusions and the contradictions 
between them are perhaps even greater in this 
instance than in that. Here too in varying 
degrees may be seen mere strophic arrangement 
of the material received from tradition, alternat- 
ing with a re-shaping of the text based upon a 
settled theory ; great irregularity alternating with 
the strictest attention to rule ; simplicity in the 
form obtained alternating with the extreme of 
artificiality ; recognition of the parallel verse as 
the basis of the strophe alternating with accept- 
ance of the line as the fundamental unit, reach- 
ing even to the denying and destruction of the 
parallel verse, etc. At present, in addition to the 
before-named leading upholders of different verse- 
theories, who also all put forward a special strophe- 
theory, the most prominent place is occupied by 
D. H. Miller, with a most ingeniously worked- 
out strophic system based upon three fundamental 
principles—the responsio, the concatenatio, and the 
inclusio.* In opposition to the line followed by 
him, a disposition at present prevails, following 
the lead of Bickell, Duhm, and others, to rest 
content, wherever possible, with the simplest 
strophic framework, consisting of four lines, equal 
to two verses each of two parallel members. 

That Hebrew poetry has a strophic arrangement 
is generally taken for granted as self-evident. The 

* Diz Propheten in ihrer urspriinglichen Form, 2 vols., 
Wien, 1896, Strophenbau und Responsion, Wien, 1898. Miiller’s 
system has been adopted and contributions made in support of 
it by F. Perles, Zur heb. Strophik, Wien, 1896, and J. K. Zenner, 
Die Chorgestinge im Buche der Psaimen, 2 parts, Freiburg i. B., 
1896. 
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right to make this assumption is open, however, 
to serious question. It scarcely needs to be proved 
that there is such a thing as poetry that makes 
up verses but not strophes. But in this case the 
postulate of strophes is already satisfied before- 
hand. Jor the parallel verse is really a strophe, 
a higher unit produced by the union of smaller 
units, the lines. No metrical forms are shown by 
experience to resist more the reduction to a 
strophic formation than such double structures 
which have an inward completeness of their own. 
It may suffice to remind the reader of the two- 
membered alliterative verse of the Old German 
poetry and the dactylic distich of the Greeks and 
Romans. Upon this ground one may not, indeed, 
be able to dispute the possibility of strophes of a 
higher order, but in all probability these will form 
the exception, and parallel verses without any 
further union will be the rule. 

Further, the strophe-theory finds, at all events, 
no support from tradition. In particular, the term 
aSo (appended 71 times in the Psalms and in Hab 3) 
cannot be urged in its favour. No significance 
attaches to the so-called alphabetical poems, a 
species of acrostics in which the letters s—n are 
made to succeed one another at the opening 
of sections of equal length. These prove, as was 
emphasized above (p. 4"), the presence of stichoi 
(in Pss 111, 112), but nothing more. If we can dis- 
tinguish the single stichos, we can also count, 
according to the length designed for the poem, 
two (Pss 25. 34. 145, Pr 31°!) or four (Ps 9f. 37) 
stichoi, and, if the kinah-measure is an established 
fact (cf. La 3, where each verse bears a letter, but 
each letter is repeated three times), we may include 
two (La 4) or three (La 1. 2) of these verses under 
a single letter. At most it may be said that the 
verse as a unit is witnessed to when in Ps 119 the 
same letter commences eight successive verses of 
two lines each. But this is yet a long way from 
the same thing as a strophe of eight verses or 
sixteen lines.* 

It is generally left entirely out of sight that any 
new metrical unit must have a new formative 
medium. No one thinks of proving the existence 
of the latter. True, indeed, one framework of this 
kind is occasionally to be encountered in the OT, 
namely, the recurring verse or refrain. It must be 
admitted that this is in a high degree adapted to 
mark off strophes, especially when, as in Ps 42f. 
(425-11 43°), at regular intervals it interrupts a 
sharply defined measure in the other verses by a 
different structure of verse. With always diminish- 
ing strength and importance the refrain occurs, 
further, in Pss 80. 46. 39. 57.59.49. 99. 56. 62. 67. But 
even if one were disposed to assume and carry 
through a fixed strophic structure in all these 
poems, upon the ground of the refrain, after all 
only about a dozen of the hundreds of Heb. poems 
would have been proved to be strophic, while the 
conclusion regarding the others must at best be to 
the effect that they are not constructed strophically. 

As a special basis for the division into strophes, 
it is the custom simply to fall back everywhere 
upon the contents. A metric strophe is supposed 
to coincide with a section constituted by the sense, 
the supposition being that the poet divided his 
material into sections whose length, in virtue of 
certain rules, showed a rhythmical correspondence 
with one another. This assumption, however, is 

* A device of a precisely similar kind has lately been shown to 
exist in the Bab.-Assyr. literature (ZA, x. 1ff.). Every 11th 
time the same syllable stands at the commencement of a two- 
membered verse, and the initial syllables of 25 sections each 
of 11 verses form a connected sentence. Yet Zimmern does 
not think of taking each of these long sections as a strophe, but 
concludes that every two verses make a strophe (of 4 lines), 
and that the 11th verse always stands by itself. It may be 


modestly asked whether each verse should not rather be taken 
by itself and the strophic structure given up. 


all the harder, since the contents have already 
done their part in the formation of the parallel 
verse. Not only so, but this very parallelism gives 
to Heb. poetry in general the impression of aphor- 
isms linked together, and renders it extremely 
difficult for the poet to exhibit a finely-articulated 
strictly progressive development of thought. Still 
the possibility of the nearest and easiest approach 
to this may be conceded, namely, that a single 
repetition of the parallelism, combining two verses 
of two lines, might fall rhythmically upon the 
ear, and that at the same time an idea seemed 
to exhaust itself in two parallel verses.* Deeper- 
reaching divisions of the sense could scarcely 
succeed in striking the ear as rhythmic units. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that the 
theory of strophes is not to be refuted by postu- 
lates ; the evidence of facts must decide. But any 
one who has convinced himself from the literature 
of the subject what finely artificial structures, 
with ever new forms, haye been successively 
proved to underlie the same poems, and after being 
long forgotten have had their place taken by as 
artificial successors, will not waive his right to a 
radical scepticism on this subject. The charm of 
playing with numbers makes itself felt here al- 
most more strongly than in the instance of verse ; 
and the results, the more artistically these work 
themselves out, as in recent times those of Miiller 
and Zenner, make their impression much more, 
being carefully printed, upon the eye, than upon 
the ear. The following sentences may serve for 
guidance and caution in this sphere of inquiry.t 

(2) Under no conditions must the search for 
strophes lead to the abandonment of the certainly 
ascertained unit, the parallel verse, as has been 
frequently done (e.g. by Delitzsch, Merx, Diestel). 
Never must the end of a strophe break up a verse, 
and the verse, not the stichos, must remain the 
measure of the strophe. 

(8) A great risk incurred by the search for 
strophes is this, that in their favour the sense of a 
poem might be divided wrongly and thus the poem 
receive a wrong interpretation. The endeavour 
should be to get first at the sense and its pauses, 
and then to ask whether strophe-like forms are the 
result. 

(y) We must not obstinately persist in carry- 
ing through rigorously a division which upon the 
whole is uniform, such as that into four lines. The 
possibility is not absolutely excluded that it was 
considered legitimate to interrupt this uniformity 
occasionally by verses of two or of six lines. This 
practice is assumed by Zimmern for Bab. poetry 
(cf. p. 7* footnote *), and, as another instance, it 
may be frequently noted in the Old Germ. poetry. 
Hence we must be cautious in the way of excis- 
ing or of adding lines and verses, upon the ground 
of the strophic measure. 

(5) Conversely, a succession of sections of the 
most varied extent are not to be called strophes, 
by a misapplication of a term which denotes a 
rhythmie whole. This practice has been frequently 
followed, and is so still. 

(ec) We must not demand strophes everywhere, 
but must, in the first place, make a distinction 
according to the different species of poetry. That 
dance-songs such as are found in Canticles should 
be strophic is not indeed necessary, but is ex- 
tremely probable ; that the Book of Job should ex- 

* Cf. the Otfried strophe of the Old High Germ. poetry, 
which consists of two rhyming couplets. 

+ Cf. earlier statements of the present writer's views in 
ZATW, 1882, p. 49 ff., and Actes du sixitme Congres internu- 
tional des Orientalistes, Leyden, 1884, p. 93 f. 

t Thus C. A. Briggs (op. cit. p. 399) cites, as ‘a fine speci- 
men’ of Old Egypt. strophe-formation, a poem whose twenty 
strophes exhibit the following number of lines: 12, 14, 8, 7, 13, 
8, 9, 11, 9, 15, 14, 9, 10, 5, 11, 13, 10, 5, 10, 18. So we find 
strophes of from 5 to 18 lines ranged side by side ! 
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hibit strophes throughout is the unlikeliest thing 
in the world. Likewise the age of the poem must 
be taken into account ; strophes and a more regular 
structure of these will be looked for rather in later 
than in earlier times. 

_ (¢) Above all, we may recognize in a regular 
interchange of the length of lines an indication 
pointing to strophe-formation, because we haye here 
a new formative method. Hence it is no fortuitous 
circumstance that the /inzwh verse which is composed 
of unequal members lends itself with special readi- 
ness to strophe-like forms such as meet us in La 1. 
2.4 and Ps 42f. For here the equiponderance is 
restored by repetition of the unequal pairs. 

Upon the whole, in this matter too little will do 
Jess harm than too much, and doubt will be more 
prudent than blind confidence. 

g. Subordinate matters of form.— Rhyme, as 
well as the other things we have spoken of, has 
frequently been claimed as a medium employed 
in Heb. poetry.* The Heb. language has at its 
disposal a great number of sonorous endings and 
flexional additions used to denete a particular 
grammatical or logical relation. These would 
supply quite extraordinary facilities for the em- 
ployment of terminal rhyme for poetical purposes. 
Yet, as is generally admitted, rhyme never became 
the prevailing medium of poetry. But it is self- 
evident that, where the same logical relations 
govern a series of lines, rhyme must come in with 
more or less regularity. As illustrations, Job 
10°15 (cited by Sommer) and Ps 6 (cited by Briggs) 
may serve, although in neither instance is the 
rhyme satisfactory throughout. Here and there 
the poet himself may have been conscious of it 
and thus indulged in a species of by-play; but 
in reality the occurrence of rhyme has scarcely 
any more significance than attaches to J. Chotzner’s 
(PSBA, Jan. 8, 1834) collection from the OT of a 
whole series of the finest dactylic hexameters. In 
spite of these, one will hardly agree with Chotz- 
ner’s conclusion that the Greeks borrowed the 
hexameter of the Homeric poems in Asia Minor 
from their Heb. slaves (JI 35). Thus, then, textual 
alterations ought not to be proposed in certain 
passages in order to make the rhyme frequently 
occurring in these perfectly uniform. 

Assonance and Paronomasia play a large and 
unquestionably a conscious réle in the OT. But 
they belong to rhetorical, not to strictly poetical 
devices. All these phenomena receive exhaustive 
treatment in the Dissertation of I. M. Casanowiez, 
Paronomasia in the Old Test., Boston, 1894. 

That, finally, Hebrew, like other languages, has 
in a certain measure its peculiar poetical vocabu- 
lary and grammar is a matter of course, but can be 
simply mentioned here. 

ii. THE MatrriAL oF HEBREW POETRY.—A. 
[THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF POETRY, —In the 
literature of Israel the dram is wholly wanting. 
This peculiarity it shares with the whole Semitic 
literature, whereas in that of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples the drama three times over sprang up 
quite fresh and independent from the germ, 
namely on Indian, Greek, and German soil. This 
may perhaps be set down to a certain one-sidedness 
of disposition, a want of objectivity on the part of 
the Semites. The belief, to be sure, has often been 
cherished that precisely the OT itself forms an ex- 
ception to this rule, and that it contains two 
dramas, Canticles and Job. In the case of the 
former of these, this opinion is based upon a false 
conception of the book, which is rather a collec- 
tion of lyric (in fact, marriage) songs ; t in the case 


* Of., for early times, G. Sommer, Biblische Abhandlungen, 
1846, p. 85ff., and for modern, C. A. Briggs, op. e/t. p. 373 ff. 

+ Cf. the present writer’s Commentary on Canticles in the 
Kurzer Hdcomm. z. A, xvii. (1898) p. xii ff. 


of the latter it is based upon a false definition of 
the drama.* It is only in chs. 3-41 that the Book 
of Job is disposed as a dialogue, and this disposi- 
tion it shares with the majority of Plato’s philo- 
sophical works, which no one thinks it necessary on 
that account to call dramas. Nay, the latter from 
beginning to end follow the method of dialogue, 
whereas in Job the whole action, from which the 
drama takes its name, is given in narrative form in 
chs. 1. 2. 42.+ 

Further, L. Diestel (art. ‘Dichtkunst’ in Schen- 
kel’s Bibel-Lexicon, i. [1869] p. 609) denies that 
anywhere in Semitic literature can the epos be 
found any more than the drama. This has since 
been shown to be incorrect, as on Bab.-Assyrian 
soil quite an extensive epic literature, whose con- 
tents are mythological, has been found composed - 
in poetic form. But for Heb. poetry, so far as this 
is represented in the OT, Diestel’s contention re- 
mains true. The OT enshrines a small number of 
historical poems or fragments of such—it may 
suffice to name the Song of Deborah in Je 5— 
but this is lyric, not epic, poetry. Pss 105-107 are 
quite secondary productions, versification of the 
ancient popular history for liturgical purposes ; 
they are litanies, not epics. The Jewish works ot 
fiction of later times, the Books of Ruth, Jonah, 
Esther, Dn 1-6 are wholly in prose. The strongest 
evidence is furnished by the narrative proper in the 
Book of Job, the so-called prologue and epilogue in 
chs. 1. 2. 42. Although it is practically certain 
that these were borrowed from the mouth of the 
people,§ and are thus no secondary work, but an 
original one composed in the form current among 
the people for such subjects, these passages are 
written in prose, although this is unusually lofty 
or, if one will, has the breath of poetry. They 
share also with other narrative passages the char- 
acteristic that the direct speech of the parties acting 
occasionally reaches at the most critical points 
poetic expression (Job 1}, ef. elsewhere Gn 9-27 
ee ae eo icta-4 ere CL Lo) en CMC LE CUE MEO 
regard these intermingled lines of verse as the 
last remnants of an originally poetic composition. 
We may rather find here an indication that poetry 
had with the Hebrews a wholly subjective, i.e. 
lyric, tinge, but that it was not in use for objective 
epic description. We must reckon with this fact, 
without being able to offer any sufficient explana- 
tion of it. Perhaps, however, in this matter the 
common Semitic tendency is upon the side of the 
Hebrews, the exceptional development upon that 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. || 

Such we consider to be the state of the case, and 
C. A. Briggs alone appears to come to a different 
conclusion. But even when he represents Jotham’s 
fable (Jg 9°»)—to take the most extensive illustra- 
tion—as written in metre (see his metrical division 
of it, op. cit. p. 416f.), this does not go essentially 
beyond what was said above: For here we have 
direct address and at least gnomic poetry, even if it 
is written in prose. {| But when the two Creation 

* Cf. the present writer’s Commentary on Job in Nowack’s 
Handkomm, ii. 1 (1896), p. vif. J. Ley’s rejoinder (Neue 
Jahrb. f. das klass. Altertwm, etc., Leipzig, Teubner, Jahrg. 
1899, ii. Abth. p. 295 ff.) only shows that he has not rightly 
apprehended the point on which we are at issue, 

} The above remarks are not of course meant to exclude the 
recognition of a dramatic element in many passages in the OT, 
including even the Bk. of Job, The present writer could assent 
to the remark of C. A. Briggs (op. cit. p. 419), ‘the dramatic 
element is quite strong in Hebrew poetry,’ but not to the head- 
ing ‘ Dramatic Poetry,’ nor to the statement (p. 420) that the 
dramatic element reaches its climax in the Song of Songs. 

t Cf. above, p. 3b. 

§ Cf. Budde, Comm. p. vii ff. 

|| So also Grimme, ZDMG, 1897, p. 684. 

4| Parallelism proper is wanting, it is simply the rhetorical 
construction, with fourfold repetition of the same scene (cf. 
sucha passage as Job 113-19) that gives the appearance of rhythm. 
The alterations made by Briggs on v.15 are warranted, however, 
even without a metrical scheme, only we must read N¥M) and 
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narratives (P’s in Gn 1 and J’s in 24-4), as well 
as the two forms of the story of the Flood 
(Gn 6-8), are declared to be poetical passages, 
metrically composed (Briggs, op. cit. p. 559 f.), 
this gives rise to a new, otherwise unheard of, 
state of things. Before any examination of these 
passages, the objection lies to hand that one cannot 
see why then Gn 9 and 11" are not to be regarded 
as poetical, and, most pertinently of all, ch. 5, 
the Sethite table which forms the transition to 
the story of the Flood. But when one looks more 
‘closely at the passages in question, it becomes 
plain that the whole doctrine of the form of Heb. 


poetry, as explained above, must be radically. 


transformed before these narratives can be forced 
into metrical forms. We find them dominated 
neither by stichical division nor by parallelism. 
Nothing is proved by the circumstance that here 
and there the tone of the language rises and takes 
a certain poetical flight, or that here and there a 
few lines are capable of scansion, or that the re- 
lation between certain clauses may claim the name 
of parallelism. In reality the primitive history of 
both sources (P and J) is, so far as the form is con- 
cerned, not otherwise constructed than the follow- 
ing history of the patriarchs, etc., and is trans- 
mitted to us as history, not poetry, just as strictly 
as that is.* The conclusion, then, holds that the 
poetically composed epos as well as the drama is 
wanting in Hebrew literature. 

Accordingly, only one of the leading varieties of 
poetry, the earliest and the simplest of them, was 
cultivated in Israel, namely the lyric. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten that a secondary 
variety of this, namely gzomic poetry, which we 
might call ‘thought-lyric,’ hkewise attained to a 
rich development. 

B. THE EMPLOYMENT OF POETRY.—For the 
sake of brevity, we shall seek here to combine 
as far as possible a sketch of the history of OT 
poetry with a schematic survey of the poems that 
have come down to us. Only the folk-poetry of 
early times needs to be handled in any detail ; the 
other survivals of Heb. poetry will be found treated 
of in this Dictionary in separate articles. 

1. Folk-Poetry.—This is everywhere the oldest 
form of poetry. Poetry as an art never makes its 
appearance till later epochs. The saying of J. G. 
Hamann (1730-1788), ‘ Poetry is the mother-tongue 
of the human race,’ which was more fully explained 
and established by his pupil J. G. Herder (1744— 
1803), and has in recent times been emphatically 
asserted especially by Ed. Reuss (cf. Herzog’s RL? 
v. [1879] p. 671 f.), finds everywhere its complete 
justification. Poetry is in point of fact older than 
prose ; all the most ancient utterances of different 
nations are couched in poetry. One may lay down 
the rule: i the case of a primitive people all dis- 
course that is intended for publicity or for memorial 
purposes will be found clothed in a poetical form. 
To these two categories belongs everything of a re- 
ligious character, and it must be borne in mind 
that in the life of ancient peoples much that 
appears to us secular bears the stamp of religion. 
In this way poetry has its home in Israel as else- 
where :— ; 

(a) In family life.—What specially come into 
view here are the wedding-song and the lament 
for the dead. Of the former of these we possess a 
whole collection of fine specimens, which, thanks to 


boxy ‘and there came out fire and deyoured.’ By the way, 


Grimme (7 DMG, 1897, p. 512), too, represents Jotham’s fable 
as written in verse, although he gives a somewhat different 
arrangement of it. 

*It appears to us that Briggs is in general inclined to draw 
too lightly the boundaries of poetical form, confusing, as he 
does, rhetorical and metrical forms. This remark applies also 
very specially to many NT passages to which he gives a metrical 
arrangement. 


a mistaken exegesis, found their way into the Canon 
of the Sacred Writings, in the book which is called 
in Hebrew ow VY and, in English, Canticles or the 
Song of Solomon. Though these songs are of late 
origin, yet they will have preserved, as genuine 
folk-songs, the quality of early times with essential 
fidelity.* A contrafactumt of the wedding-song 
of older days is exhibited by the prophet Isaiah at 
the beginning of his Parable of the Vineyard (5'"). 
—Of the lament for the dead we possess only 
contrafacta, applied to historical persons and per- 
sonifications, first in the mouth of the prophets and 
then in the Book of Lamentations (chs. 1-4). See 
fuller details on this point above, i. B 2d, p. 5. 
In the case of Jamentations for the dead, women 
alone were the composers and the performers (n3j)P2, 
noon, Jer 9!°), who sought to increase their collection 
of dirges and handed down their art by instruction 
(v.1"). At weddings, on the other hand, young 
men and young women seem to have contended for 
the pre-eminence.t From the official lament We 
ought certainly to distinguish exceptional cases 
when an accomplished friend might dedicate a 
eulogy to the dead, such as has come down to us 
in David’s fine lament for Saul and Jonathan (25 
127"), and in a lament for Abner of which at least 
a few lines have survived (28 3%). Whether it 
was the custom to use songs to celebrate other 
important events and festivals in the family Iife, 
such, for instance, as weaning (cf. Gn 21°) and 
circumcision, we have no means of determining. 

(6) In the life of the community.—That even the 
industrial life of the Israelitish farmer and nomad 
was interpenetrated with song we may assume 
without further question. Examples are thinly 
scattered. From the earliest times we have the 
Song of the Well (Nu 21)%-).§ From the life of the 
agriculturist Is 65° has preserved some words of 
a vintage blessing. Harvest songs, too, may be 
taken for granted, in view of the harvest feasts 
and the proverbial joy of harvest (Is 9°), and per- 
haps the feast of sheep-shearing (1S 25*f, 2S 
13-°*-) had also its special songs. If our interpreta- 
tion of the difficult text Jg 5" is correct, the 
rehearsal of songs is presupposed even there as 
part of the shepherd’s life. People did not like to 
be made ‘the subject of verse’ (Sz'2, cf. Is 144, Mic 
24, Hab 25) or ‘of music’ (Ar, ef. La 3'4, Job 309, 
Ps 69). Hence the ‘tawnt-song’ must have been 
much in vogue. Even for early times its use is 
not to be denied, while for a later period a short 
specimen of quite a unique kind has been preserved 
in the song upon the forgotten courtezan, Is 231°, 
which sounds as if it belonged to the category of 
drinking-songs mentioned in Ps 69!", but presupposed 
also in Am 6° and 28 16%. At least no banquet 
proper (TR2D, cuumdsovov) can well have been with- 
out music, including songs. It is not necessary to 
suppose, indeed, that on such occasions only pro- 
nounced drinking-songs were sung; rather will 
the want have frequently been met in early times 
by national songs. A special class of composers 
and singers, whose services were called into requisi- 
tion on such occasions, is named in Nu 2127 (abzinn), 
By this Hebrew name we are to understand a 
guild of ‘travelling singers,’ rhapsodists such as 
flourished in ancient Greece and on German soil, 
who not only had a rich repository of national 
saga and heroic poems, but also treated their 

* Cf. Budde, ‘Das Hohelied’ in Kurzer Hdcomm. 

+ This is the name applied to the church songs of the close 
of the Middle Ages, which were composed in imitation of the 
measure, melody, and words of familiar secular songs. 

{ Cf. the description, for modern Syria, by Wetzstein (Ztschr. 
J. Ethnol., 1873, p. 287 ff.). 

§ For evidence that this is not a properly historical poem, 
but a song such as it was customary to sing at the discovery 


of new springs in the desert, as well as for an attempt to 
restore its original form, see Budde in The New World, 1895, 


p. 136 ff. 
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audience to songs of a more or less wanton or 
frivolous character. At the royal court ‘singing 
men and singing women’ are taken for granted 
as part of the regular personnel (2S 19). To 
the category under consideration belongs also 
the single certain ancient trace of gnomic poetry 
which has come down to us, namely Samson's 
riddle (Jg 14%), along with its solution, and 
Samson’s reply in y."8. Such displays of wit may 
have been much in vogue as ‘social games’ at 
merrymakings. That, along with these, proverbs 
and wise saws also had wide currency among the 
people we may take for granted. No doubt the 
collection of these in the Book of Proverbs dates 
from later times, but all the same this may em- 
body very ancient material, altered or not, as the 
case may be. The oracle, which under the title of 
‘the last words of David’ interrupts the context in 
2S 23'™, must have a late date assigned to it; 
the saying of Jahweh about Moses in Nu 1268 
appears to have been before the mind’s eye of the 
writer. Another example of the same species is 
found in the words of Samuel in 1S 152 It must 
be added that all three of the last cited passages 
tend to pass over into the following divisions—the 
religious, the national, and the prophetieal. 

(c) In the religious life.—In the first place it is 
extremely probable that the ancient priestly oracle, 
where it did not simply, by the casting of the lot, 
give the answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to the question put, 
was couched in verse. A classical example is 
furnished by Gn 255, an oracle, indeed, which 
belongs at the same time to our next division. 
Likewise for the cultus proper we have examples 
that are both ancient and certain. These are, in 
the first place, the Aaronic blessing (Nu 674-5), then 
the formule pronounced at the taking up and the 
setting down of the ark of J” (Nu 10**),* and 
finally Solomon’s words in dedicating the temple 
(1K 8"), which must be supplemented and restored 
after the LXX (8**). How far the religious service, 
i.e. in particular the sacrificial actions, was even 
in ancient times embellished by special songs, 
cannot now be determined. All that have come 
down to us emanate exclusively from the temple 
at Jerusalem in post-exilic times, as far at least as 
the form in which they now lie before us is con- 
cerned. But as surely as the religious gatherings 
were joyous feasts (Dt 127-778), with equal cer- 
tainty may we conclude that even in early times 
music and poetry must have assumed their réle at 
these, whenever any sanctuary obtained a name 
and a brilliant equipment, and considerable bodies 
of worshippers came together. 2) 

(d) In the national life.—Here we may distin- 
guish the state of rest on the one side, and of 
activity, 7.e. war, on the other. ‘To the first 
category belong the extremely numerous ewlogistic 
and denunciatory sayings in which a people cele- 
brates its own qualities and its superiority to other 
peoples; or separate divisions or groups of a 
people may express their own distinctive character- 
istics. This species of poetry is extraordinarily 
widespread and everywhere highly developed, 
but most of all amongst Israel’s relations, the 
ancient Arabs. It may exhibit all degrees, from 
empty unmeaning bragyadocio up to the finest and 
loftiest poetical utterance. In the OT it begins with 
the boastful song of Lamech (Gn 4”), which occurs 
in the primitive genealogical table inherited from 
the Kenites (jp), and is a genuine type of the 
original form of this species as found in the mouth 
of a small tribe. Then come the sayings of Noah 
(Gn 9-7), in which Israel (cv) maintains its 
prestige over against the wealthy Phoenician (n=’) 
and the slave Canaan (jyi3). Here for the first 

* Of. further, Actes du dixizme Congres de Orientalistes, iii. 
(Leyden, 1896), p. 18 ff. 
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time this species clothes itself in the form of the 
‘blessing,’ in which, suitably to the quality of our 
sources, which look at everything from the re 
ligious view-point, it meets us in by far the 
majority of instances. The characteristic of his 
half-brother Jshmael is defined by Israel in the 
words put into the mouth of Jahweh in Gn 16", 
which can hardly have retained their original 
form. So Israel states his relation to his twin 
brother Hdom in the oracle of Gn 25%, and separ- 
ately for each in the double blessing of 2727-9 and 
v.*!, very much, of course, to the prejudice of the 
brother. The more extensive oracles of Balaam 
(Nu 237-10. 18-24 943-9. 15-24) Which show indications 
that they have undergone several expansions, 
make glorious promises to Israel, in contrast to 
Moab, and even, further, to other nations. But 
this species shows its finest development in the 
two poems in which each of the tribes of Israel has 
its dignity and its special quality assigned to it in 
relation to the other tribes, namely the Blessing 
of Jacob (Gn 49) and the Blessing of Moses (Dt 33). 
It is by no accident that these two oracles have 
been put into the mouth of these two particular 
men, for Jacob is the fleshly and Moses the 
spiritual father of Israel, and they alone can pass 
judgment upon all their sons. The Blessing of 
Moses presupposes the Blessing of Jacob, and on the 
basis of the altered relations brought about by time 
(perhaps in the first half of the 8th cent.) gives it 
a new form. Thus, then, from the two sources, 
J and E, the older and the younger compositions 
are taken over. The older, the Blessing of Jacob, 
may have been compiled from separate sayings 
that were current about the different tribes. The 
self-consciousness of the tribe in which the finished 
poem took its rise, namely Judah, at last gave the 
general tone to the whole. Numerous sayings of 
the same kind, characterizing towns and hamlets, 
meadows, and clans, must have been current. A 
relic of these has survived in the now sorely muti- 
lated saying about the city of Abel-beth-maacah, 
2:5) 20%. 

The principal specimen of the real historical 
folk-song is the fine Song of Deborah, Jg 5. This 
attaches itself closely, at the same time, to the 
preceding species, being as it is a poem in which 
praise and blame are distributed, from yv.™ on- 
wards. First of all, praise is given to Deborah, 
who by her recruiting-song has called to the 
battle, and then to Barak as the commander (v.!”). 
This is followed by an enumeration of the tribes 
who put in an appearance (vv.!*4), with censure 
and ridicule of those who kept at a distance 
(vv.29»-17), Next a tribute is paid to the valour of 
the tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali (v.45), the city 
of Meroz is cursed (v.*%), while to the Kenite 
woman Jael is awarded the palm for the greatest 
deed of personal heroism (v.74). We have here, 
at least from v.° onwards, the primitive mode of a 
song that grew up in the life of the nation as a 
whole. We are directly reminded of the distribu- 
tion of the rewards of victory after the battles of 
Platea and Mykale. Of other war-songs we 
possess only fragments (Nu 214% 27-3), Jos 10!) 
or very brief extracts compressed into a single 
verse, such as the Song at the Passage of the ked 
Sea (Ex 15”), and that which was sung in honour 
of Saul and David when they defeated the Philis- 
tines (18 18%). Similarly, the substance of a song 
of triumph over Samson is put into the mouth of the 
Philistines in Jg 16%. On the other hand, it is 
clear that the Song contained in Ex 15’ is a late 
composition in Psalm style, expanded from the 
short v.21 and really meant to take the place of 
this ; and in like manner David's triumphal song 
in 2S 22=Ps 18 is a late insertion. 

As a feature of the real life of ancient times it is 
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to be noted that in Ex 15” as well as in 1S 18% it 
is the women, or rather the maidens, who meet 
the returning warriors with songs, and the same 
custom is presupposed in Jg 11%, in the story of 
Jephthah. Among the Arabs at the present day a 
victory is still followed by a sword -dance, per- 
formed by a maiden to the accompaniment of a 
sone. 

It is an extremely important circumstance that 
Nu 21", according to the note wherewith it is 
introduced, is derived from mn aynba 150, the Book 
of the Wars of Jahweh, i.¢. of the wars of Israel, 
which, as such, are the wars of Israel’s God (cf. 15 
255). We have thus to do here with a collection 
of ancient war-songs which already lay before the 
ancient historian as a source, and thus to a cer- 
tainty mark the beginning of writing amongst the 
Hebrews. Side by side with this source we read 
in Jos 10> of a vn 15D or Book of the Upright, 
from which y.!*"™ is said to be cited. From it, 
according to 28 18, is cited also David's lament 
for Saul and Jonathan, no Jess than Solomon's 
words in dedicating the Temple, according to the 
LXX of 1 K 8°, where év BiBriw ris @d7js = V8 IDH3, 
and the last Heb. word is doubtless corrupted from 
via. Here, then, we have to do with an ancient 
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song-book, which contained more than war-songs, 
and whose composition, or at least completion, 
must be brought down as far as the time of Solo- 
mon. We have no room to complain that more 
of the contents of these two books have not come 
down to us, when we consider that Charlemagne’s 
collection of Old German songs has been com- 
pletely lost. 

2. The Poetry of the Prophets.—That the pro- 
phets availed themselves of poetical composition is 
self-evident from the first. For their utterances 
were intended for publicity, and, as time went on, 
more and more for being treasured in the memory, 
while at the same time the prophetic movement 
erew out of the popular soil, which was com- 
pletely saturated with poetry.* The prophets 
have accordingly not suffered to escape their 
notice any of the manifold forms of poetry that 
unfolded themselves in the midst of the people. 
At the same time, thanks to the great variety of 
entrances upon the scene made by the writing 
prophets of whose literary activity more extensive 
remains have come down to us, we must, even in 
the matter of poetical form, distinguish a number 
of possibilities which show a marked divergence 
from one another. 

(a) The prophet may adopt the poetical forms 
current in other social circles, and come forward 
himself as a poet, thus playing a strange part, as 
in the extremely frequent prophetical laments (cf. 
above, 1. B, da), or the isolated marriage-song, Is 51 
(cf. above, ii. B, a). But, even apart from these 
special cases, later prophecy has a special fondness 
for interrupting a prophetical address by songs, 
whether these are sung by the prophet himself, as 
happens with special frequency in Deutero-Isaiah, 
or are put into the mouth of other persons, as 
happens repeatedly in Is 24-27, and as has been 
done by a redactor in Is 12. In all these instances 
the language necessarily follows the laws of strictly 
poetical composition, because it attaches itself to 
fixed forms taken as a model. 

(6) The prophet may communicate Divine oracles, 
which he has himself received. Here again strict, 
measured form is natural. 

(c) The prophet may speak in his own name, 
taking for Ins basis, and expanding, Divine oracles. 
Betwixt these last two possibilities the great mass 
of prophetical passages continually oscillates ; and 

* Cf., for the origin of earlier and later prophecy, the present 
writer’s American Lectures, 7he Religion of Israel to the Exile 
New York and London, Putnam, 1999, Lect. iii. and iy. ; 
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transition cases occur, in which it is impossible 
to draw the boundaries sharply. 

(d) The prophet may himself tell of his entrance 
upon office and what happened in connexion with 
it, such as the conversations he held. To this 
category belong, for instance, the accounts of 
visions such as we have in Am 7ff., the appear- 
ances beheld by an Ezekiel or a Zechariah, ete., 
but no less the experiences of Hosea (chs. 1-3), not 
to speak of the little Book of Isaiah, whose kernel 
is the story of the prophet’s meeting with king 
Ahaz (6!-9°), and some things related of Jeremiah 
apy Wey) 

(¢) Another author may tell about the prophet in 
such a way that the latter becomes the hero of the 
story. In such instances it is relatively indifferent 
if occasionally it is the prophet who speaks of him- 
self in the third person, but this is scarcely a likely 
contingency. To thislast category belong Am 7!"", 
Is 20, and in a much less degree chs. 36-39, but, 
above all, large sections of the Book of Jeremiah, 
particularly from ch. 26 onwards. If these last- 
named sections at last expand into a life of Jere- 
miah, nay, into a history of his times, if Is 36-39 
was mainly taken from a popular work of history 
and appended to the older Book of Isaiah, it is 
evident that we have now reached the sphere of 
prose pure and simple. But even in these sections 
there are prophetical discourses which by a stretch 
may be said to lead us back to the realm of poetry. 

Besides, personal endowments must be taken 
into account. One might have the full conscious- 
ness of a call to the prophetic office and yet be no 
born poet. Then it might happen that at one 
time the prophet would put on the unwonted poetic 
harness and go earnestly to work for a while, only 
to relapse presently into heedlessness, while at 
another time he would disdain to use it at all and 
would employ prose. Something of this kind may 
be observed, for instance, in Ezekiel. 

Under such conditions the literary form in the 
prophetic writings continually vacillates to and fro, 
and we meet also with transition forms betwixt 
prose and poetry, which it is difficult to class with 
certainty. The possibility of a careless treatment 
of poetical rules, giving rise to an imperfect type 
or mixed species of discourse, 1s open to Hebrew as 
well as to any other language, nay, it lies nearer 
to hand in it than in many other languages. The 
stichie structure only needs to be neglected for the 
discourse to flow on with tolerable freedom from 
restraint, while the parallelism is retained as far 
as possible and by its peculiar undulating progress 
always makes itself felt. Grimme (ZDAV/G, 1897, 
p. 683f.) is wrong, then, when he rejects in toto 
the idea of a ‘rhythmic prose’; the dilemma by 
which he attempts a reductio ad absurdum of it 
is not cogent for those who do not accept his 
system. His argument fails in particular to do 
justice to the parallelism of the thought. For 
an analogy to the above-named mixed species, we 
may compare our own doggerel verse or rhymed 
prose. 

For the prophetical books, then, a sliding scale 
must be adopted, with many indefinable transi- 
tions. The poetical form will be most strictly 
observed in the cases described above under (a) 
and, a little less, (4) ; the prophet himself will move 
with more freedom in those included under (¢); the 
instance cited under (@) will give ample scope for 
the intermixture of prose ; finally, in the last ease 
prose will be the form started with, which will only 
occasionally make way for poetry. Details would 
be out of place here. 

3. Artistic Poetry.—To this category belong in a 
certain sense the whole of the poetical books, for 
these were al]l either composed or collected in full 
view and with clear consciousness of their artistic 
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form. This took place, without exception, in later 
post-exilic times. But at the same time there is 
searcely one of them which had not its roots in the 
ancient folk-poetry. Along with lyric poetry, the 
gnome and the Wisdom literature occupy the 
forefront in this arena. 

(a) Lyric Poetry.—(1) The Song of Songs.—This 
belongs, as was pointed out above (p. 10), wholly 
to the realm of folk-poetry. It is a collection 
of popular wedding-songs, belonging to a late 
period. But it owed its retention in the Canon 
simply to the circumstance that it was taken 
to be an extremely ingenious allegorical poem 
with a religious meaning, and that its author 
was assumed to be Solomon. It is not an impos- 
sible sueeestion that, because of this conception, 
the book underwent here and there editorial re- 
vision.* See, further, art. SONG oF Sonas. 

(2) The Book of Lamentations.—Here, truly, 
poetry as an art rules, till artificiality is reached in 
the alphabetic arrangement. But this art is based 
on the employment by the prophets of the popular 
lament for the dead, and is an imitation of the 
latter. A higher degree of art than that found 
in chs. 1. 2. 4 is present in ch. 3, which is meant 
to be, as it were, a central peak between the other 
chapters; ch. 5, again, is popular, and alien in 
subject and form from the rest.+ See, further, art. 
LAMENTATIONS. 

(3) The Psalms.—In this collection we have to 
recognize the Temple hymn-book of the post-exilic 
community, the religious lyric with artistic de- 
velopment. Only in a single instance has a secular 
song strayed into this company, namely Ps 45, 
also a wedding-song, but one of quite an artificial 
character. More frequent is gnomic poetry, 
although with a decidedly religious application ; 
ef. e.g. Ps 1. But even here the popular basis is 
not wanting. In its purest form this meets us in 
the collection known as the Pilgrim Songs, Pss 
120-137. Psalms outside the collection proper are 
found in Hab 3, which exhibits the same kind of 
titles and technical terms as meet us in the Psalms ; 
in 28 22=Ps 18; in 1S 2! wrongly put in the 
mouth of Hannah; further, suitable to the situa- 
tion are Ex 15!» (cf. above) ; the Song of Moses, 
Dt 32; Is 12. Perhaps also Nah | was originally 
an alphabetical psalm (see art. NAHUM for a de- 
fence of this view). In the so-called Psalms of 
Solomon (which see) there has come down to us, 
although only in the Greek language, another 
small collection of psalms from the Ist cent. B.C. 
The title ‘Psalms of Solomon’ expresses nothing 
more than that they are secondary, as compared 
with the canonical Psalms, which as a whole are 
attributed by tradition to David. 

On the titles found in the Book of Psalms see 
art. PSALMS, p. 153 ff. 

(b) The Wisdom Literature.—(1) The Book of 
Proverbs unites in itself gnomic poetry of the most 
diverse kinds and with the most varying degrees of 
development. The basis and the kernel (chs. 10- 
2217, also chs. 25-29) are supplied by the two-line 
madshal, which in form and contents 1s certainly 
the oldest structure of this species, and in its 
origin is distinctly popular. To this were appended, 
towards the end, more elaborate species, apoph- 
thegms expressed at greater length, enigmatical 
and numerical sayings, and finally (31'°) an 
alphabetical eulogy of the virtuous woman. At 
the leginning of the book (chs. 1-9) we have a 
connected series of pedagogical - philosophical 


didactic discourses, in which Wisdom and Folly 

personified are introduced. 

PROVERBS. ; 
(2) The Book of Job is based upon a popular 


* Of. the present writer’s Comm., p. xxf. 
+ Cf. Kurzer Hdcomm. 


For details see art. 
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story, and gives to the problem raised in this a 
new turn which it carries artistically through the 
conversations of chs. 3-42°. The form adopted is 
essentially the same as is found in Pr 1-9, but the 
poet has succeeded in giving to this a lyric move. 
ment throughout, and has even cast the different 
speakers in so plastte a mould and kept them so 
well apart as to give rise to the appearance of a 
dramatic performance (cf. above, p. 9). Beyond 
any doubt, the Book of Job is the highest product 
of the poet’s art to be found in the OT. It brings 
to a focus, as it were, all that Heb. poetry could 
contribute, and stands out as one of the noblest 
poetical compositions of any age, or any people. 
See, further, art. Jos. 

(3) Qoheleth.—This book takes its place as a 
counterpart to Pr 1-9, as a philosophical didactic 
poem, but has an essentially different point of 
view. Belonging to a very late period, it does not 
stand high poetically ; both language and verse- 
structure leave much to be desired. See, further, 
ECCLESIASTES. 

(4) To the same species belongs the Book of 
Sirach. This is probably older than Qoheleth, 
it stands higher as regards language and form ; 
from the religious standpoint it is more valuable, 
if less original in its views. It concerns us here 
because recently a considerable part of its contents 
has been recovered in the original Hebrew (sce 
SIRACH). With this book we may bring our survey 
to a close. K. BUDDE. 


POISON (a2n hemah, 5 times, Dt 327%, Job 64, 
Ps 58? 140°; wx ro’sh, in Job 20%; LXX Oupss 
except in Ps 140%, where it is iis asin NT; Vulg. 
indignatio Job 6+, caput Job 20, furor Dt 32%, 
Ps 583, venenum Dt 32%*, Ps 140%, Ro 3%, Ja 38),— 
The commonest signification of hémah is fury or 
the heat of anger, in which sense it occurs over 
100 times in the OT. In some of these passages 
the ideas of anger and of poison are united, as in 
Is 57-*, where the cup of God’s wrath is spoken 
of ; see also Job 21”, Jer 25", ete. Luther trans- 
lates ‘fervent lips’ of Pr 2673 by giftiger Mund. 
The Greek word @uués likewise primarily means 
that part of human nature which is affected with 
passion or anger. The Hebrew idea is therefore 
that poison is a substance which causes fatal heat 
and irritation, and in nearly every instance in the 
OT the material referred to is the venom of ser- 
pents or scorpions; see Dt 327+, Job 6* 20'8 Ps 
584 1403, and in the NT Ro 3”. 

Six species of poisonous snakes occur in Pales- 
tine, Vipera Luphratica, V. Ammodytes, Daboia 
aanthina, Echis arenicola, Naja Hage, the hooded 
cobra common in the southern border countries, 
but not often found in the cultivated tracts; 
and Cerasies Hasselquistii, the horned viper, very 
common, and often found lurking in hollows of 
the ground. ‘Tristram has seen it in the imprints 
made on soft ground by camels. The Israelites 
were therefore well acquainted with the effects of 
poisonous wounds inflicted by these, as well as by 
the scarcely less dreaded centipedes and scorpions. 
In Egypt poison was likewise chiefly associated 
with serpent bites. In the Book of the Dead 
(c. 149, 1. 27ff.) the poison of the serpent L?twk 
is called shmnt, which comes from a root which 
also means to be hot, or to produce fever. 

The natives of the neighbouring countries had, 
like most races of savage or semi-civilized man, 
learned to utilize this poison to render their darts 
and arrows more destructive. This was an ancient 
practice (ef. Odyssey, i. 261; Soph. Trachinia, 
574), and it is referred to in Job 64. This usage 
has shown itself in the change of meaning in the 
word rogexss, possibly also in that of ds, although 
it is now generally held that in its Homeric sense 
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ishus, while in its Sophoclean sense as a poison, 
‘eira powias éxOpas éxldvns ids,’ it is related to the 
Sanskrit vishas. 

The poison of insect bites is mentioned directly 
in Wis 16° and implicitly in other passages. The 
word 76’sh occurs 11 times, but is usually trans- 
lated ‘gall’ (‘venom’ in Dt 382%, ‘poison’ in Job 
2016, ‘hemlock’ in Hos 104). It was most probably 
& poisonous plant, and one which communicates 
its bitterness and poisonous properties to water 
(Jer 84 9%); but in the absence of more definite 
information it is not easily identified. Perhaps 
the poppy is the plant indicated (see GALL in vol. 
ii. 104), but the grapes of gall of Dt 32% are most 
probably the fruit of Calotropis procera. 

Metaphorically, the influence of evil speech is 
said to be the deadly poison of that unruly evil, 
the tongue, Ja 3%. The forked tongue of the 
snake was believed to be the darter of its venom 
before the structure of the poison fangs was 
known; ef. Job 20! ‘he shall suck the poison of 
asps, the viper’s tongue shall slay him.’ 

The administration of poison internally for 
suicidal or homicidal purposes is not mentioned 
in NT or OT. In 2 Mac 10" there is, however, 
one instance given—that of the suicide of Ptolem 
Macron. Poisoning and sorcery were, as they still 
are in savage and semi-savage countries, closely 
connected in ancient times and in the NT. Sor- 
cerers are called dapyaxoi, as in LXX Ex 7!1 94 2218 
and eight other passages, as well as in Rev 21% 
22; and sorcery is dapyaxia in Gal 5°, Sorcery 
in the OT is, however, more directly connected 
with incantation, as implied by its root 4wW3. See 
MAGIC, vol. ii. p. 210. Josephus (Ant. XVII. iv. 1), 
in describing the death of Pheroras, says that the 
Arabian women were skilful in compounding 
poisons; but the art of poisoning was in ancient 
times much more commonly employed among Indo- 
European than among Semitic peoples. 

In the appendix to St. Mark’s Gospel (1618) one 
of the promises made to ‘those that believe,’ is 
that if they drink any deadly thing (@avdowudy tr), 
it shall not hurt them—a promise which, accord- 
ing to Papias (ap. Eus. H£ iii. 39), was fulfilled in 
the case of Joseph Barsabbas. 

The word ‘poison’ in English is borrowed from 
the French poison, which originally meant a potion 
or remedy. In the Roman de la Rose, |. 2043, it is 
thus used— 


* Car ge sais par quel poison 
Tu seras tret 4 garison’ ; 


but from the 13th cent. it has been used in English 
in the sense of a deadly drug. See the passage 
in Langtoft’s Chronicle, where he describes the 
administration of ‘puson’ to Ambrosius. This, 
though written in a sort of French, is the work 
of an Englishman; see also Britton, ed. Nichols, 
i. 34, where the word is spelled ‘ poysoun.’ 

For notes on the history of poisons in ancient 
times see Schulze, Diss. sistens toxicologiam veterum 
plantas venenatas describentem veteribus cognitas, 
Hale, 1788. A. MACALISTER. 


POLE.—The brazen serpent was displayed upon 
a pole (Nu 218° AV, the only occurrence of the 
word ‘pole’ in the Bible). The Heb. is 93 (LXX 
onuetov), Which appears to mean primarily ‘a flag- 
staff,’ and is used in a transferred sense for the 
banner itself. RV tr. ‘standard.’ See, further 
art. BANNER. | 


POLL.—The poll (of Teut. origin, Scotch pow) is 
the head, especially its rounded back part. Thus 
Shaks. Hamlet, Iv. v. 196—‘ All flaxen was his 
poll’; and Bacon, Essays, p. 122, ‘Not the hundred 


as an arrow it is connected with the Sanskrit 


poll will be fit for an helmet.’ The word is thence 
used in very early English for the person, as Piers 
Plowman, B. xi. 57, ‘Pol bi pol’=individually. 
A poll-tax is a tax on each person, and a poll or 
polling is a census or record of persons. The 
subst. is used in AV only in the phrase ‘by the 
poll’ (Nu 3%) or ‘by their polls’ (Nu 122183320722" 
1 Ch 23%), Cf. Shaks. Coriol. 111. ii. 9— 
‘Have you a catalogue 
Of all the voices that we have procured 
Set down by the poll?’ 

The Heb. word is always nb353 gulgoleth, which in 
the places where it is rendered ‘poll’ as well as in 
Ex 166 (AV ‘for every man,’ AVm ‘by the poll or 
head,’ RV ‘a head’) and 38% (AV ‘A bekah for 
every man,’ AVm ‘a poll,’ RV ‘a head’) means 
the head or the person in counting, taxing, etc., 
but elsewhere means the head as severed from the 
body (2 K $*, 1 Ch 10%), or the skull as broken 
with a stone (Jg 9). The idea in the Heb. word 
as in the Eng. is roundness.” 

To ‘poll the head’ is to make it look more 
rounded by cutting off the hair. The expression 
occurs in 28 1426" (Heb. [n5:] in Piel, usually tr. 
‘to shave’) and Ezk 44° (Heb. 052, its only occur- 
rence); and ‘to poll’ by itself in Mic 1° ‘Make 
thee bald and poll thee for thy delicate children’ 
(Heb. 13, usually to ‘shear’). Cf. Wyclif’s (1388) 
tr. of Job 1” ‘Thanne Joob roos, and to-rente his 
clothis, and with pollid heed he felde doun on the 
erthe’; and 1 Co 11° (1380), ‘ Forsoth ech womman 
preiynge, or prophesyinge, the heed not_hilid, 
defoulith hir heed; forsoth it is oon, as yif sche 
be maad ballid, pollid, or clippid.’ 

In Jer 9% 25-5 49°* RV changes ‘that are in the 
utmost corners’ into ‘that have the corners of 
their hair polled,’ in accordance with AVm. See 
HAIR, vol. ii. p. 2847. J. HASTINGS. 


POLLUTION.—See PURIFICATION. 
POLLUX.—See DioscuRt. 
POLYGAMY.—See MARRIAGE. 

POLY THEISM.—See Gop, and IDOLATRY. 


POMEGRANATE (jim vimmdn, pia, granatum). 
—There can be no doubt of the identity of this tree. 
Its Arab. name, rwmmin, is plainly of the same 
origin. Its botanical name is Punica Granatwm, 
L., of the order Granatee. It is 10-15 feet high, 
with oblong lanceolate deciduous leaves, a woody- 
leathery top-shaped calyx, five to seven scarlet 
petals, very numerous stamens in several rows, 
and an ovary with two tiers of cells, three in the 
lower and five in the upper tier. The fruit is apple- 
shaped, crowned by the lobes of the woody calyx, 
yellowish or brownish, with a blush of red, and 
contains very numerous angular seeds, surrounded 
by a juicy pulp. It grows wild in N. Syria and 
possibly in Gilead. The fruit is of two varieties, 
the sweet and the acid. The pomegranate is 
repeatedly mentioned in the Koran as one of the 
trees of Paradise. It is constantly alluded to in 
Arab stories. 

The Scripture allusions to the pomegranate are 
also frequent. The spies brought pomegranates 
(Nu 135). The Israelites in the wilderness of Zin 
(Nu 20°) lamented the pomegranates of Egypt, 
along with its figs and vines. Moses, in recounting 
the good things of Canaan, did not forget them 
(Dt 8%). Saul abode under a pomegranate tree 
(18 14*). Solomon compares the temples of his 
bride to a piece of the fruit (Ca 4%), and her whole 
person to an orchard of them (v.). The beautiful 


* This perhaps explains the name Goueorna, ‘the place of a 
skull,’ Mt 2733, Mk 1522, Lk 2333 (RV), Jn 1927. 
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flower is alluded to (64 7), and the juice or wine 
as a beverage (8*). The withering or barrenness 
of this tree was a sign of desolation (J1 12, Hae 
2"). The fruit was embroidered (Ex 28°), and 
sculptured (1 K 7}, ete.). It was also sculptured 
on the Egyptian monuments. It is mentioned in 
Sir 45°. Numerous*places were named from this 
tree, as Rimmon (Jos 15*), Gath-rimmon (21), 
En-rimmon (Neh 11”). The pomegranate is as 
extensively cultivated and as highly prized now 
as in ancient times. The beautifully striped pink 
and erystal grains are shelled out, and brought to 
table on plates. The acid sort is served with 
sugar. Rose-water is sometimes sprinkled over 
the grains. The juice of the acid sort is sweetened 
as a beverage, and also used in salads. The rind 
is used in tanning. It is also a powerful anthel- 
mintic, principally against the tape-worm. <A 
knife used in cutting the rind turns black, as does 
also the section of the rind, from the formation of 
tannate of iron. G. E. Post. 


POMMEL (from Old Fr. pomel, dim. of pomme ; 
Lat. pomum, an apple) is the tr. in 2 Ch 42 is- 88 of 
m3 gullah, which in the parallel passage, 1 K 
7 e8-* is tr. “bowl. RV gives ‘bowl’ in 2.Ch 
also. The reference is to the ‘ bowl- or globe-shaped 
portion of capitals of the two pillars in the temple’ 
(Oxf. Heb. Lex.), so that pommel (which like the 
Heb. word contains the idea of roundness) is not 
unsuitable. Wyelif uses the word, not only of the 
round end of the handle of a sword, but of the 
whole handle, Jg 3” ‘the pomel (1388 ether hilte) 
folwide the yren in the wound.’ In Pr 25" (1388) 
he uses it in the orig. sense of an apple, ‘ A goldun 
pomel (Vulg. mala aurea) in beddis of silver is he 
that spekith a word in his time.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

POND.—See POOL. 


PONTIUS PILATE. 


See PILATE. 


PONTUS (Iléy7t0os) was a name used in a vague 
and loose way to designate certain large tracts of 
country in the north-eastern part of Asia Minor 
adjoining the Black Sea (which was often called 
by the Greeks ‘the Sea’). Originally, the name 
was applied to all or any part of the Black Sea 
coasts ; and the Attic orators regularly use it of 
the Tauric Chersonese (Crimea) and the Cimmerian 
Bosporus ;* and comparatively late writers also, 
such as Trogus, Diodorus, etc., sometimes apply 
the name to those remote parts. Herodotus, vi. 
95, on the other hand, speaks of the Greeks 
of Pontus contributing 100 ships to the fleet of 
Xerxes in 480 B.C., obviously meaning the south 
Euxine coasts in general; and Xenophon in the 
Anabasis uses it of the eastern parts of the south 
coast. The term, as thus applied, was rather a 
mere description than a real name. It was only 
at a late period, and through political cireum- 
stances, that ‘Pontus’ began to have a definite 
sense as a geographical name. 

i. THe First Kincpom oF Pontus.—In the 
confusion that followed on the death of Alexander 
the Great, an adventurer named Mithridates 
managed to found a new state beyond the Halys 
in north-eastern Asia Minor, about B.c. 302. He 
assumed the title of king probably towards the 
end of B.C. 281, and was afterwards known as 
Ktistes, ‘the Founder.’ In later times the vanity 
of the dynasty descended from him invented the 
story of a legendary kingdom in older times, ruled 
by a Persian noble family ; but that older kingdom 
rests on no historical basis. The kingdom ruled 
by the Mithridatic dynasty was, to a great extent, 


* Bosporus was the term which afterwards was employed to 
designate those regions when formed into a kingdom. 
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part of the country previously called Cappadocia : it 
also included some of the mountain tribes near the 


Black Sea coasts, and part of Paphlagonia. But, 
as a political unity, it required a name. Polybius 


in the 2nd cent. B.C. called it ‘ Cappadocia towards 
the Euxine,’ and Strabo mentions that some called 
it ‘Pontus,’ and some ‘Cappadocia towards. the 
Pontus.’* Such elaborate names could never estab- 
lish themselves in common use: Cappadocia was 
fixed as the name of the kingdom which included 
the centre and south of the country hitherto 
embraced under that title, and Pontus as the name 
of the northern kingdom which was ruled by the 
Mithridatic dynasty for 218 years, B.C. 281-63. 
The extent of the name varied according to the 
varying bounds of the kingdom, which was some- 
times larger (including Armenia Minor, etc.), some- 
times smaller. 

‘he meaning of the name Pontus changed in 
B.C. 64. It had previously designated a kingdom, 
and that kingdom in that year ceased to exist. 
The Romans then incorporated part of the former 
kingdom in the empire, constituting it along with 
BirHyNIA as the double province Bithynia et 
Pontus, which continued to exist with hardly 
altered limits for more than three centuries until 
the reorganization of the provinces by Diocletian. 

‘he rest of the old kingdom of Pontus was 
broken up by Pompey into a number of parts, 
which were treated in diverse ways; several self- 
governing cities were constituted; Comana was 
governed by a priest; Gazelonitis and Pontic 
Armenia were bestowed on Veiotarus, the Galatian 
chief and king. The rapid vicissitudes of that 
part of Pontus in the following years cannot here 
be followed up in detail. Pharnaces, son of 
Mithridates the Great, had been made by Pompey 
king of Bosporus, ruling over the countries on the 
north-eastern coasts of the Euxine; but he took 
advantage of the civil wars to reinstate himself in 
his father’s realm of Pontus, till he was defeated 
by Ceesar in B.c. 47. The kingdom of Pontus was 
reconstituted by Antony in B.C. 39, and given first 
to Darius, son of Pharnaces, and afterwards, in 
B.C. 36, to Polemon.+ Polemon founded a dynasty 
of kings who ruled over Pontus until A.D. 63. 

ii. History oF PonTUS IN NEW TESTAMENT 
Times.—The new Pontic dynasty touched Chris- 
tian history in several noteworthy ways; and it 
also was distinguished by coming into relationship 
with the reigning emperors, Caligula and_ still 
more nearly Claudius. The second wife of Pole- 
mon I. was Pythodoris, daughter of Antonia and 
granddaughter of Antony the Triumvir. Pytho- 
doris reigned as queen of Pontus in her own right 
after her husband’s death in B.C. 8 until some time 
after A.D. 21; but the history of the kingdom is 
quite unknown in her reign, and an interval seems 
to have occurred at her death. Her daughter 
Tryphena reigned in association with her own son, 
Polemon I1., during part of the reigns of Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero. ‘The one date which is certain 
is that Caligula + made Polemon I. king of Pontus 
and Bosporus in A.D. 38. Previously, Tryphiena 
seems to have lived for some time in Cyzicus, and 
she had married Cotys, king of Thrace (who died 
in A.D. 19). She perhaps retired to the neighbour- 
hood of Iconium at some time during the reign of 
Claudius. Her father, Polemon 1., had at one 
time governed a kingdom or state in the south, 

* Karradoxia 4 xep) roy Huzevov, Polyb. v. 43. 13 4 xpos rw 
Tlavrw Kaerradozia, Strab. p. 534. 

+ Son of Zenon, the rhetor of Laodicea in the Lycus valley, 
see vol. ii. p. 86. 

{ Caligula’s grandmother, Antonia, was half-sister of Try- 
pheena’s grandmother. The first year of Tryphzena and Polemon 
ended (according to the current Pontic year)in autumn 38; and 
their coins are known as late as their eighteenth year (Imhoof- 
Blumer in Zft. f. Numism. xx. p. 263; Wroth, Catalogue of 
Brit. Mus., Pontus, p. 47), A.D. 54-55, 
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containing Iconium and great part of Cilicia 
Tracheia ; and presumably some estates near the 
city may have remained in possession of the 
family.* The remarkable story contained in the 
Acta Pauli et Thecle mentions this queen Tryphiena 
as present at a great imperial festival in Pisidian 
Antioch under the reign of Claudius, and calls her 
a relative of the emperor. She could hardly be 
present at that festival of the provincial cult of 
the emperor, unless she were resident in the 
southern part of the province Galatia (of which 
part Antioch was capital), or, perhaps, on the 
frontier in the Cilician kingdom, which was given 
to Polemon by Claudius in 41 (see below) ; and she 
was a near connexion of the emperor Claudius, 
whose mother was Antonia, hali-sister of Try- 
pheena’s grandmother. 

The residence of Tryphena near Iconium under 
Claudius can only have been temporary, as she 
appears with the title of queen on Pontic coins in 
the year A.D. 54-55, when Nero was emperor. 
According to the story (which is probably founded 
on fact)in the Acta above mentioned, she protected 
Thecla, St. Paul’s Iconian convert, and was con- 
verted to Christianity by her protégée. The name 
Tryphzena evidently lasted in Christian tradition ; 
and we find a martyr Tryphiena at Cyzicus, which 
was at one time very closely associated with the 
queen (Acta Sanct. 31 Jan. p. 696). 


The dynasty of Polemon is also connected with the legends 
about the Apostle Bartholomew. According to one legend he 
preached in Bosporus, the kingdom of Polemon 1., and from 
A.D. 38 to 41 of Polemon 11.; and afterwards in Armenia Magna, 
where he suffered martyrdom in the city Ourbanopolis. Now 
Polemon i. received a Cilician kingdom in exchange for Bos- 
porus in A.D, 41; and the capital of that kingdom was Olba, 
a Hellenized form of a native name Ourwa or Oura, called also 
Ourbanopolis.+ His brother Zenon was made king of Armenia 
Magna in a.p. 18 under the name of Artaxias. 

Another legend makes Bartholomew preach in Lycaonia, or 
in Upper Phrygia and Pisidia. Part of Lycaonia with Iconium 
was ruled by Polemon 1., and the inhabitants of Iconium con- 
sidered it a Phrygian city. The most probable foundation for 
this legend is that Bartholomew preached to the Phrygian tribe 
called the Inner Lycaones; see Ramsay, Cities and Bishopries of 
Phrygia, pt. ii. p. 709. A third legend transports the scene of 
Bartholomew’s preaching to India, but still assigns the name 
Polemios or Polymios to the king of the country, and Astreges 
or Astyages to his brother; and these are evidently mere dis- 
tortions of the names Polemon and Artaxias. 

It seems impossible that so many links should have been 
forged by tradition connecting the dynasty of Polemon with 
the early history of Christianity, unless there had been some 
historical reality out of which legend could draw its material. 
It would be out of place to investigate the subject further 
here. The discovery of the first traces of connexion was made 
by von Gutschmid in the Rhein. Musewin, 1864, p. 170 (where 
he wrongly made Tryphena the wife of Polemon). See also 
Lipsius, Apoeryphen A postelgeschichten, ii. 2, p. 55 ff.; Ramsay, 
Church in the Roman Empire before 170, ch. xvi.; and on the 
Polemon dynasty, Mommsen, Ephem. Epigraph. ii. p. 259 ff.; 
Hillin Nwmism. Chron, 1899, p. 181 ff.; also many other recent 
papers quoted in these works. 

In A.D, 63 the government of Nero came to 
the conclusion that the kingdom of Pontus had 
been raised to such a level of peace and order that 
it might safely be taken into the empire. The 
western part was incorporated as a region of 
Galatia, and the eastern part was incorporated in 
Cappadocia (see below). Polemon 11. still retained 
the title of king, with a kingdom in Cilicia Tracheia, 
where he presumably went to reside after A.D. 64. 

Polemon IL became connected with NT history 
in another way. In 41 the kingdom of Olba 
(including a large part of Cilicia Tracheia) was 
given him by Claudius in exchange for Bosporus ; ¢ 
and he retained this Cilician kingdom at least as 
late as 68, for a coin of Olba bearing his name was 
struck under Galba (though he had lost the king- 
dom of Pontus in 63). Berenice, daughter of 
Herod AgrippaI.(Ac 12), sister of Herod Agrippa IL. 


* See GALamTIA, vol. ii. p. 86. 

t On these names for Olba see Ramsay, Historical Geography 
of Asia Minor, p. 364. 

t Dion Cass. 60. 8. 
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See GALaTIA, vol. ii. p. 86f, 


(Ac 26), and widow of her uncle Herod of Chalcis, 
married Polemon, king of Cilicia, after inducing 
him through desire of her wealth to submit to 
circumcision; but she soon tired of him and 
abandoned him, whereupon he ceased to conform 
to the Jewish law.* This is evidently the same 
Polemon I. who was king of Pontus. Josephus 
does not mention the date ; and above, in vol. ii. 
p- 360 f., the view is stated (following Smith’s DB 
ii. «.v. ‘Pontus,’ and other authorities), that the 
marriage with Polemon was earlier than the inter- 
view of St. Paul with Berenice and her brother 
Agrippa. But that early date for the marriage is 
not certain, for Josephus speaks of Polemon as 
being king of Cilicia, and presumably living there, 
when the marriage occurred; and this implies a 
date after A.D. 63, for up till that year Polemon 
doubtless lived in Pontus, and would have been 
called king of Pontus rather than king of Cilicia. 
Berenice had been long a widow, as Josephus says,t 
when she married Polemon: now her husband, 
Herod of Chalcis, died in A.D. 48-49. 

Thus in the Ist cent. A.D. the name Pontus had 
two distinct meanings: it might denote either 
the kingdom of Polemon, or the Roman province 
united with Bithynia. Further, there were other 
twe uses of the name in the lst cent. after Christ 
which are revealed to us by inscriptions. The 
kingdom of Polemon, though called Pontus, did 
not embrace nearly all the old Mithridatic king- 
dom of Pontus. Apart from the Roman province 
Pontus, a great part of western Pontus had been 
attached to the province Galatia, one part in B.c. 2 
(with the cities Amasia and Sebastopolis), another 
in A.D. 35 (with the city Comana Pontica).t This 
district, then, had to be distinguished from Pontus 
the province and Polemon’s Pontus, and the method 


| of distinction is clearly shown in many authorities : 


the province was called Pontus simply, Polemon’s 
Pontus was called Pontus Polemoniacus (a name 
which remained in use for centuries after the death 
of the last king Polemon), and the part included 
in the province Galatia was called Pontus Galati- 
cus. ‘hose names are used in Ptolemy’s geography 
and in many inscriptions of the Ist and 2nd cents.: 
they may be compared with the division of Lycaonia 
during the same period into two parts, one ruled 
by king Antiochus and called Lycaonia Antiochiana 
or simply Antiochiana (a name that continued in 
use late in the 2nd cent. and occurs in Ptolemy), 
and one attached to the province Galatia and 
called Lycaonia Galatica or simply TaXarixh x wpa 
(see LYCAONIA, and on another similar pair of 
parts see PHRYGIA). 

Still a fourth Pontus is mentioned by Ptolemy 
and in inscriptions, as Pontus Cappadocicus. This 
included the regions that lay east of Polemoniacus, 
between the Euxine Sea and Armenia; and it had 
been comprised in the dominions of Polemon I., 
whose realm extended so far as to embrace even 
Bosporus. Some modern authorities consider on 
account of the name Cappadocieus that it was 
not in the dominions granted to Polemon I. in 
A.D. 38. Queen Pythodoris had married Archelaus 
king of Cappadocia after the death of Polemon I., 
and there is much obscurity as to the fate of the 
Pontic realm in the later years of the queen 
and immediately after her death until A.D. 38 ; 
and the opinion has been held by some that the 
eastern regions were attached to Cappadocia and 
assigned specially to Archelaus, so that at his 
death in A.D. 17 Pythodoris continued to reign 
over only the western part of Polemon’s former 
kingdom. But this is very improbable ; for Bos- 
porus was included along with Pontus in the 

* Josephus, Ant. Xx. vii. 3. 


t Tloaby yocvov trix npecouca, XX. Vii. 3. 
t Gazelonitis must also be added, as stated above. 
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kingdom of Polemon 1. from 37 to 41, and if So, 
eastern Pontus also would naturally be comprised 
in his dominions. Moreover, Archelaus’ kingdom 
was made into a Roman province in A.D. 17, but 
Trapezus and Cerasus, two cities of Pontus Cap- 
padocicus (‘\‘rapezus being made capital of it by 
‘Trajan), dated from A.D. 63 as era, and this era 
must according to analogy be interpreted as the 
year when they were taken into the Roman Empire 
by being incorporated in a province. Now A.D. 63 
was the year when Polemon’s Pontie kingdom was 
taken into the empire, and the cities of Pole- 
moniacus date from that year as era (so Zela and 
Neocwsareia) ; hence Cerasus and Trapezus would 
seem to have been included in the kingdom of 
Polemon U.; and if so, then presumably all Cap- 
padocicus was similarly included. The difference 
of name, Polemoniacus and Cappadocicus, in that 
case, probably began only in A.b. 63, and was due 
to the fact that the eastern half of the kingdom was 
attached to the province Cappadocia and named 
accordingly, while the western half was attached 
to the province Galatia, and retained its former 
name Polemoniacus in distinction from the older 
PontusGalaticus. An inscription, dating probably 
between 63 and 78, mentions Pontus Polemoniacus 
and Pontus Galaticus as parts of the province 
Galatia ;* but does not mention Pontus Cap- 
padocicus, thus proving that the latter was not 
in Galatia; and, as we know that Trapezus by 
that time was Roman, Cappadocia is the only pro- 
vince to which it could have been attached. Such 
is the probable sequence of events. 

Subsequently, Pontus Galaticus and Polemoni- 
acus, after being included in the united provinces 
of Galatia and Cappadocia from about A.D. 78 to 
106, were attached permanently to Cappadocia, 
when the two provinces were again separated by 
Trajan. Such is the arrangement described by 
Ptolemy. Yet the three names, Pontus Galaticus, 
Polemoniacus, Cappadocicus, persisted, with their 
separate capitals, Amasia, Neocesareia, Trapezus, 
implying that they were considered for adminis- 
trative purposes as distinct regions of the vast 

rovince of Cappadocia, to which all three were 
beacsiacward attached. 

iii, THE NAME PONTUS IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT.— When the name Pontus occurs in the NT, 
what are we to understand by it amid this puzzling 
complicacy of three or even four distinct regions, all 
bearing the name? As we have seen, the simple 
name Pontus, without any qualifying epithet, was 
regularly employed to designate the Roman pro- 
vince united with Bithynia;+ and the writers of 
the NT seem to have observed this rule of ordinary 
usage. In 1 P 1! Pontus is clearly the province. 
Few could doubt this; and Hort has proved it 
beyond all question in his posthumous edition of 
part of the Epistle. Similarly, when the Jew 
Aquila, who bore a Roman name, is called a man 
of Pontus, Ac 18%, it is practically certain that the 
province Pontus is meant. The Roman name 
demands a Roman connexion. The suggestion 
that he was originally a slave from Pontus Pole- 
moniacus, who had been set free in Rome, seems 
impossible, as the freedman would not retain his 
slave nationality: the statement that Aquila was 
a man of Pontus, implies a lasting and present 
characteristic. Equally improbable is it that 
Pontus Galaticus is meant; for in the imperial 
system that district was merely a part of the pro- 
vince Galatia. In fact, there is practically no 


* OIL iii. Suppl. 6818, with the remarks in Ramsay, His- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor, p. 253. ; 

+ Except, of course, where the context imposed another 
sense without any need for a distinctive epithet. Kosmay Ievrav 
on coins of Neocesareia the capital of Polemoniacus means only 
that region: similarly, on coins of Zela 70 Ilcvzov. Tlpary 
lcyrov on coins of Amasia means Pontus Galaticus. 
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doubt that the intention in Ac 18? is to state that 
Aquila, though in recent time resident in Rome, 
was a provincial from Pontus, and not one who 
originally belonged to the city: The question 
then arises’whether Aquila was a civis Romanus 
of the province Pontus (as St. Paul was a civis 
Romanus of the province Cilicia). That, how- 
ever, 1s impossible, for he ranked to the Romans 
as a Jew, not as a Roman: the edict of Claudius, 
Ac 18, would not have applied to him if he had 
been_a Roman either Ly birth or as the freedman 
of a Roman master ;* but, being a Jew by nation, 
a provincial residing in Rome, he was expelled by 
the terms of the edict. 

The remaining case is not so clear. In Ac 2° 
among the Jews and proselytes in Jerusalem at 
the Feast of Pentecost are mentioned ‘dwellers in 
Judea and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia.’ That 
list presents many difficulties, and is probably not 
composed by the author of Acts, but quoted by 
him from 3n older authority to whom he was 
indebted for the account of an incident which he 
himself had not seen (see PHRYGIA, vol. iii. p. 867). 
Hence it is not possible to say whether Pontus there 
means the Roman province united with Bithynia, 
or the whole country with its three distinct 
parts. But the former is much more probable, 
for Jews tended to prefer the peaceful and civilized 
countries, finding them much more suitable for 
trade and residence; and therefore it is exceed- 
ingly unlikely that there were many, if any, Jews 
in Polemoniacus in the year A.D. 29 or 30. Pontus 
Galaticus with the great city of Amasia would be 
more likely to contain Jews. But there is no 
possibility of reaching certainty about that unique 
and peculiar passage ; and, being unique, it is less 
important. 

iv. SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY IN Pontus.—The 
Churches of Pontus addressed by St. Peter (1 P 1’) 
were evidently mainly composed of converted 
pagans. When that Epistle was composed, it 
must be concluded that Christianity had already 
taken strong root in Pontus, as contrasted with 
its feeble hold on LycriA and PAMPHYLIA, which 
are not addressed in the Epistle.| Pontus lay so 
far from the earliest lines of the Christian propa- 
ganda that the strength of the new religion in it is, 
certainly, to be regarded as an argument in favour 
of a date later than A.D. 64.¢ It is highly probable 
that Christianity spread thither by sea from the 
Asian coasts, and even from Rome (as Hort in 
the remarkable essay appended to his posthumous 
edition of 1 Peter is inchned to believe), for it 1s im- 
probable that any missionary movement occurred 
at so early a date on the Jines leading north from 
Syria or Cilicia through the barbarous lands of 
Cappadocia and Pontus Polemoniacus. Thus it 
was the cities of the Ora Pontica or Pontic coast 
lands which earliest received the new religion ; 
and probably Amastris was its chief centre at first. 
By A.D. 111-113 it had spread so strongly in the 
province Pontus that Pliny, governor of Lithynia et 
Pontus, when making a progress through Pontus, 
wrote to Trajan Lp. 96 (probably from Amastris, 
where he wrote the following letter, 98), giving a 
remarkable account of the spread of Christianity. 
He says that many persons, men and women, of all 
ages and every rank in the state, not merely in the 
great cities, but also in the villages and on farm 
Jands, were aflected by the new superstition, the 
temples were to a great extent deserted, the sacri- 
ficial ritual had been for a long time interrupted, 

* Many excellent authorities, in defiance of this obvious 
and inevitable fact, regard him as a freedman. See Sanday- 
Headlain, Lomans, p. 418 fi. 

+ The failure of Cilicia is due to its being part of the pro- 
vince Syria-Cilicia, and not included in the special group of 
provinces contemplated, viz. Asia Minor. 

t See Lhe Church in the Roman Empire before 170, p. 284. 
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and few persons were found to buy animals for 
sacrifice. This state of the province was of long 
standing (diw), and some who were accused de- 
clared that they had abandoned Christianity 20 
or 25 years ago.” Hence we cannot believe that 
fess than 40 to 50 years had elapsed since the 
evangelization of the province began. While it 
is evident that Pliny is speaking of the province 
in general, it is noteworthy that it was in Pontus 
that he finally became so strongly impressed with 
the evil, and wrote to Trajan for advice about it. 
Towards the middle of the 2nd cent. Lucian con- 
firms the testimony of Pliny (not that any confir- 
ination is needed to establish the truth of that 
official report), alluding incidentally to Pontus, the 
native country of Alexander the impostor of Abo- 
nouteichos, as ‘filled full with Epicureans and 
atheists and Christians’ (Alew. 25). Like Phrygia, 
Pontus appears in the 2nd cent. as a region where 
Christianity was so strong that its history was no 
longer that of a militant religion against paganism, 
but rather of a contest of sect against sect. The 
heretic Marcion was born at Sinope in Pontus about 
120. Aquila, the translator of the OT into Greek, 
was also a native of Pontus. 

From the coast lands of the province, however, 
Christianity spread inland only slowly. ‘ncident- 
ally we observe here that it is necessary to distin- 
guish carefully between the different meanings of 
the name Pontus, for neglect to do so has led some 
good scholars into needless difficulties. Thus, when 
Gregory Thaumaturgus was made bishop of Neo- 
cxsareia in Pontus about A.D. 240, he is said to 
have found only seventeen Christians in the 
country ;+ and, though no reliance can be placed 
on the exact number, still a clear tradition, doubt- 
less trustworthy, is implied that Gregory had gone 
to a practically pagan country. This has been 
often set in opposition to the facts implied in 1 P 
1? and in Pliny. But Gregory preached in Pontus 
Polemoniacus, whose capital was Neoczesareia, 
while the older authorities speak of the province ; 
and the contrast between the rapid spread in the 
one and the failure in the other is due to the 
tendency of the new religion to be restricted to 
the imperial bounds, to prefer civilized regions to 
uncivilized (Polemoniacus being remote and back- 
ward compared to the province), and to flourish 
best in districts where there had long been a strong 
Jewish element to prepare the soil. 

Still the inner lands of Pontus appear to have 
been Christianized to a considerable extent during 
the 3rd cent. by the work of Gregory Thaumaturgus 
and other less famous missionaries. Such martyrs 
as Theodorus Tiro at Amasia, Theodorus the Soldier 
at Heracleopolist and Eukhaita, with many others,$ 
are mentioned in the latest persecutions under Dio- 
cletian, Maximian, and Licinius. Before the time 
of Constantine the ecclesiastical system in all the 
districts of Pontus had been organized to a very 
considerable degree of completeness, not indeed 

‘so perfectly as in Pisidia and Lycaonia, but more 
thoroughly than in Galatia (see GALATIA, vol. ii. 
p. 85). For example, Hierocles gives a list of five 
cities in Pontus Polemoniacus, and three of these 
were represented at the Council of Nicza in A.D. 
325. But, as a whole, the evidence points to the 
3rd and even the 4th cents. as the period when 
Christianity spread through inner Pontus, while 

* Viginti quoque, editio princeps ; viginti quinque, conjecture. 

t Gregory Nyss. Vit. Greg. Lhaum. xlvi. pp. 899, 954 (ed. 

Migne) 


{ Wrongly called Heracleia in the extant Acta (the best 
being the Armenian, translated by Conybeare, Monwinents of 
Barly Christianity, p. 224): it bore the double name Sebasto- 
polis-Heracleopolis, and was not far from Eukhaita ; see Acta 
Sanctorum, 7 Feb. vol. ii. pp. 23, 891. 

§ In the Martyrolog. Hieronym. the martyrs’ names are often 
very corrupt (see Duchesne’s Index, s.vv. Amasia, Neociesarea, 
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the Ist and 2nd cents. were the time when the sea- 
coast, 7.c. the province Pontus, was evangelized. 
Hence it is on the coast, at Sinope, that we find an 
early martyr, like Phocas the bishop of Trajan’s 
persecution. * 

About A.D. 295 Diocletian reorganized the pro- 
vincial system and broke up the large provinces. 
The Pontie districts were then completely re- 
arranged. The province Pontus was partitioned 
between Paphlagonia and Diospontus. The latter, 
which was afterwards named Helenopontus, after 
the mother of Constantine, contained also parts of 
Paphlagonia, Pontus Galaticus, and Polemoniacus. 
Pontus Polemoniacus retained its name, but was 
reduced in size, losing Zela to Diospontus, and 
Sebasteia to Armenia Minor. Pontus Galaticus 
disappeared entirely, losing Amasia, etc., to Dios- 
pontus, Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis to Armenia 
Minor, Comana, Ibora, and Zela to Polemoniacus, 
and probably some parts to Galatia the Byzantine 
province. ‘The ecclesiastical organization followed 
this new arrangement. W. M. Ramsay. 


POOL is the tr™ in OT of three Heb. words.— 
4. 03x ’digam, ‘pond’ of stagnant or muddy water, 
from [03x] to be troubled or muddy. ‘The ‘ ponds,’ 
RV ‘pools, of Egypt (Ex 7! 8° diudpuyes, paludes), 
were probably the sheets of stagnant water left by 
the inundation of the Nile. In Ps 107” 114° the 
word is rendered ‘standing water,’ RV ‘a pool of 
water’ (Aiuvn, stagnum); in Is 14% 357 4178 42” ‘pool’ 
or ‘pools’ (€os, palus, stagnum); and in Jer 51” 
it is put for ‘reeds,’ or reedy places (cvoréuara, 
paludes). In Is 19, whilst the Vulg. renders by 
lacuna, the LXX has ¢@os, ‘ beer’ (see art. FISH- 
POOL). 2. mpomikveh, or Mp2 mikvah; a place where 
waters flow together, from mp (Niph. ‘assemble’). 
The word is tr* ditferently upon each occasion of 
its use. In Gn 1 it is rendered the ‘gathering 
together’ (of the waters) when the earth and the 
seas were created (7a cuoréuata, congregationes 
[aquarum]). In Ex 7!® the ‘pools,’ RV ‘ponds’ 
(ra En, lacus), of Egypt were probably reservoirs 
for the storage of water, as opposed to the stagnant 
water (‘dgam) left by the inundation. In Ly 11°it 
is translated ‘plenty,’ RV ‘ gathering’ (of water) 
(cuvaywyn, congregatio [aquarum)). In Is 22" the 
‘ditch,’ RV ‘reservoir’ (idwp, Jacus), made bet:veen 
the two walls at Jerusalem appears to have been 
formed by damming up the valley. 

3. ara berékhah, a ‘pool,’ or an ‘artificial tank’ 
hence the Arabic birket, and the Spanish al-berca. 
The LXX generally tr. the word by cotuu87Opa, but 
in four instances (2 8 2!° 4", 1] K 2235, 2 K 20°) by xpjvy 
and in one (Ca 74) by Murvy. The Vulg. has piscina 
and once (Neh 2") aqueductus. In the NT (Jn 
5* 4797) Ko\uuB7Opa is used. In Ps 84%, where the 
plural occurs, AV reads ‘filleth the pools,’ whilst 
RV has ‘ covereth it with blessings’ (2.c. bérakhéth 
instead of bérekhéth); with this may be compared 
the ‘valley of Berachah,’ xcoidas evAoylas, vallis bene- 
dictionis, 2 Ch 2078, 

The pools were formed by building a aam across 
a valley, or by excavation ; and they were supplied 
by surface drainage, by springs, or by water 
brought from a distance by conduits. They 
allowed the water to deposit any sediment it con- 
tained; and they were often connected with 
aqueducts and baths. They also frequently sup- 
plied water for irrigation, and were open to the air. 
The pools near towns were usually rectangular in 
form, and had their sides lined with water-tight 
cement. They were sometimes surrounded by 
porticoes (croal), in which bathers undressed them- 
selves and lounged before or after bathing. The 


* The best Acta are the Armenian in Conybeare’s Monuments 


of Early Christianity, p. 103; see also Acta Sanctorum, July 14, 
vol. iii. p. 600 ff, 
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pool : of Siloam had four such porticoes, and 
remains of them have been found by excavation ; 
Bethesda, which was a double pool, had five 
porticoes (Jn 5), one on each of the four sides 
and the fifth in the middle between the two pools, 

Pools are mentioned in the Bible at Hebron (28 
At). Gibeon (28 2}5), Samaria (1 K 2238), and Hesh- 
bon (Ke 2°); and in general terms in Is 14*3 19” 
and Nah 2%. At or near Jerus. there were several 
pools : the Upper P. (2 K 18", Is 73 362) ; the Lower 
ma 22°) ; the Old P: (Is 22") ; the King’s P. (Neh 
2"); the P. of Siloah, RV Shelah (Neh 3), appar- 
ently the same as the P. of Siloam (Jn 97); the 
*P. that was made’ (Neh 316); ‘a’ P., RV ‘the’ P. 
made by Hezekiah (2 K 20%); and the P. of 
Bethesda (Jn 5°47). Josephus also mentions the 
Serpents’ P. (BJ v. iii. 2); Solomon’s P. (B./y. iv. 
2); the P. Amyedalon, and the P. Struthius (BJ 
Vv. xi. 4). Many of the ancient pools may still be 
seen in Palestine. The best known are those at 
Hebron and Jerusalem, and the ‘ pools of Solomon,’ 
near Bethlehem, which are possibly the ‘pools of 
water’ (Ee 2°) that Solomon constructed to irri- 
gate his gardens and orchards. These pools 
are three in number, and they have been formed 
by building solid dams of masonry across the 
valley of Urtas. They have a total capacity of 
44,147,000 gallons, and are so arranged that the 
water from each of the higher pools can be run 
off into the one immediately below it. The water 
was conveyed to Jerusalem by a conduit. 

C. W. WILSON. 

POOR.—1. This word, especially when it repre- 
sents the Heb. °3y, is used sometimes with a semi- 
religious connotation, the nature of which it is the 
object of the present article to explain. In order 
to understand the term satisfactorily, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the meaning of the cognate 
verb, Heb. a:y, Arab. ‘and (and). The Arab. ‘and 
means to be lowly, submissive, obedient, especially 
by becoming a captive, and so the-ptep. 1s often 
used simply in the sense of a captive*: the Heb. 
a:y means analogously to be humbled, Is 314 (RV 
‘abase himself’), in the causative conj. to humble, 
mishandle, esp. by depriving of independence, or 
liberty, or recognized rights (EV usually ‘ afflict’) : 
ef. Gn 16° (RV ‘dealt hardly’), tg 19 (‘humble’), 
—in both, parallel with ‘do to her (them) that 
which is good in thy (your) eyes,’ Gn 31” (of the 
maltreatment of wives by a husband), Ex 22? 
(of the ill-treatment of a widow or orphan), Jg 
16> 6 19 (of ill-using Samson) ; and often of the ill- 
treatment of a nation in bondage, as Gn 15" (|| ‘to 
serve’), Ex 14-1 (cf. v.% ‘make to serve’); see 
also 2 S 7?° (Ps 89”), Ps 94?.+ 

2. The subst. ‘ani (EV mostly ‘afflicted,’ or 
‘ poor’) thus means properly one humbled or bowed 
down, especially by oppression, deprivation of 
rights, ete., but also, more generally, by mis- 
fortune: as the persons thus ‘humbled’ would 
commonly be the ‘ poor,’ the term came to denote 
largely the class whom we should call the ‘poor, 
and ‘poor’ is thus one of the conventional render- 
ings of the word: it must, however, be remem- 
bered that ‘anz does not really mean ‘poor,’ and 
that while in the English word ‘poor’ the pro- 
minent idea is the poverty of the person or persons 
so described, in the. Heb. ‘an? the prominent idea 
is that of the ill-treated, or the miserable: in 
other words, the ‘dni, while often, no doubt, a 
person in need, was primarily a person suffering 
some kind of social disability or distress. 

3. wa rash, is the Heb. word which expresses (distinctively 
the idea of poverty ; but this occurs only 18 188, 2 121. 3.4 


> 
Ps 823 (RV ‘destitute’), Ec 414 58, and 15 times in Proverbs. 


* See Rahlfs, ‘3y und Vy in den Psalmen, 1s92, pp. 67-69. 
+ Comp. the cognate subst. “dni, state of being humbled or 
bowed down, EV ‘affliction,’ Gn 1611 3142, Ex 37-17, Is 4810 al, 


It is worth noticing (Rahlfs, p. 75) that ‘dshir, ‘rich,’ never 
appears as the opposite of ‘@ni, while it is the true antithesis of 
rash (2 8 121. 2. 4, Pr 1420 1923 222. 7 236), 

‘Poor’ is also sometimes the tr. of ’ebyon, ‘needy’; and 
often that of dal (prop. thin, reduced, feeble): ct. Driver, 
Parallel Psalter, pp. 450, 452. ’Hbyon is once opposed to 
ashir, Ps 492; and dal is opposed to it 5 times, Ex 3015 Pr 1yl5 
2216 2811 Ru 310, 

It is to be regretted that there is no English word which 
would both suit all the passages in which ‘@n? occurs, and 
also indicate its connexion with ‘a@ndh, ‘innah, and ‘oni. 

4, In the laws of Ex 22”, Lv 19! (=23%), Dt 
151 241 14 15, now, ‘dni is used as a purely colour- 
less designation of the persons whom we should 
describe as the ‘poor.’ But in the prophets and 
poetical books, esp. the Psalms, we see gradually 
other ideas attaching themselves to the term. 
r . eo 
Thus allusions are made, especially by the pro- 
phets, to the oppression of the ‘aniyyim, at the 
hands of a high-handed and cruel aristocracy 
(Am 8* (Heb. marg.], Is 314: © 10? 327 [Heb. marg. ] 
Ezk 16* [in Sodom], 1812 22; Job 244% 14, Py 303) ; 
so that they become the objects of special regard 
on the part of a righteous king (Jer 22), Ps 72”: + 12), 
or individual (Ezk 1817, Is 587, Zee 7°, Ps 823, Pr 22” 
31° ~°; cf. Pr 14% [Heb. text], Dn 4°’), and especi- 
ally of Jehovah (Is 14°, cf. v.*°; implicitly, also, 
in the other passages quoted). 


’ 


5. Comp. the allusions to the oppressions of the ‘needy 
(DIN) in Am 26 41 612 84. 6, Is 327, Jer 234 528 and elsewhere, 
and of the ‘reduced’ (arb, EV ‘ poor’) in Am 27 41 511 83, Is 
102 etc. (both words often in parallelism with ‘éniyyim); and 
the manner in which it is promised that they will be in a 
special degree under the protection of the ideal king (Ps 72+. 
12.13, Is 114), and that—like the ‘dniyyim in Is 1490—they will 
be the first to benefit, when society is regenerated, and J” 
establishes His ideal kingdom (Is 1420 254 2919), 


6. So in Ps 18°? God is spoken of as saving the 
‘afflicted (o7 humbled) people’ (3y oy), but as 
abasing the ‘haughty eyes’; and in Is 26°, when 
the tyrannical city has been destroyed, it is men- 
tioned, as a special ground for satisfaction, that 
the‘dni and the dallim may then tread unmolested 
over its ruins. ‘Anz isused also of Israel, suffering 
in the wilderness or in exile or war, and regarded 
as implicitly or ideally righteous, and eliciting in 
consequence Jehovah’s compassion, Ps 68!°, Is 4117 
4938 5174 544, cf. Hab 34. In Zeph 3” the ideal 
Israel of the future, who survive after the coming 
judgment has removed from Jerusalem the ‘proudly 
exulting’ ones, so that none will any more be 
‘haughty’ in God’s holy mountain, are character- 
ized as a ‘humbled and poor people’ (77) ‘sy oy), 
who will ‘take refuge’ in the name of J”, and (v.!*) 
be free from all iniquity. Perhaps, indeed, the 
expression means also Israel generally in Is 26°. 

7. These passages show that ‘ani (‘aftlicted,’ 
‘ poor’), asalso its frequent parallel’ebydn (‘needy’), 
and, though somewhat less distinctly, dal (EV 
also mostly ‘ poor’), came gradually to imply more 
than persons who were merely in some kind of 
social subjection, or material need: they came to 
denote the godly poor, the suffering righteous, the 
persons who, whether ‘ bowed down,’ or ‘ needy,’ or 
‘reduced,’ were the godly servants of Jehovah. 
It is evident that in ancient Israel, especially in 
later times, piety prevailed more among the 
humbler classes than among the wealthier and 
ruling classes: indeed the latter are habitually 
taken to task by the prophets for their cruel and 
unjust treatment of the former. In particular, as 
Rahlfs (p. 89) observes, ‘a7 acquired thus, not 
indeed a religious meaning, but a religious colowr- 
ing. This colouring appears most frequently in 
the Psalms : note the following passages, in which, . 
if they are compared carefully with the context, 
it will become evident that the ‘aniyyim (fre- 
quently || with the ‘needy’) are substantially 
identical with those who are elsewhere in tlie 
same Psalms called ‘the godly,’ ‘the righteous,’ 
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‘the faithful,’ ete.: Ps 92% (Heb. text*; RV) 
102: 9 9 2 (Heb. text *; RV) [comp. 9!° ‘those that 
know thy name’ and ‘that seek after thee,’ 10!” 
‘the humble’ (see below)]; 12° [see v.! ‘ the godly,’ 
‘the faithful’]; 14°" [v.» ‘for J” is his refuge ’]; 
18:7 22%4 9516 (‘T am solitary and ‘ant’; cf. 699 
8815), 349 351-1 (delivered by J”), 3714 (ef. v.12), 4017 
=70° (‘Iam ‘ani and needy’; so 86! 109), 7419: 2} 
102 title 19918 1401!2 ; see also Is 662, Job 34% 36% ) (cf. 
the coenate subst. ‘On?, AV ‘trouble,’ or ‘aftlic- 
tion,’ in Ps 9! 2518 317 88? 119% % 153, of the 
Psalmists’ own sufferings: also 4474 107} 41). Most 
of these passages—indeed, except Ps 18°’, probably 
all—are post-exilic; and reflect the social and 
religious conditions of the post-exilic community : 
the religious ‘colouring’ of ‘dni, which had been 
previously in process of acquisition, was then con- 
firmed. The troubles of which the ‘ant complains 
are, however, not poverty, but chiefly social and 
religious wrongs. 

8. From ‘anv is to be carefully distinguished a 
word with which it has been sometimes very need- 
lessly confused, ‘@ndw. While ‘anti means one who 
is ‘humbled’ or ‘bowed down’ by adverse external 
circumstances, ‘@ndiev means one who is ‘humble’ 
in disposition and character, ‘humble - minded’ 
(Cheyne, OP, 98), or, to speak more specifically, 
one who dows voluntarily under the hand of God, 
and is ‘submissive to the Divine will’ (Cheyne, 
Introd. to Is. 64f., 266). It thus, unlike ‘avi, has 
from the beginning an essentially moral and re- 
ligious connotation. In AV and RY it is mostly 
rendered ‘meek’; but meekness is predicated of 
a person’s attitude towards other men, whereas 
‘anadw denotes rather a man’s attitude towards 
God ; so that ‘humble’ would be the better render- 
ing. ‘Andw is less common than ‘@nz: it occurs in 
Nu 12° (of Moses) ; in the prophets, Am 27 84 (Heb. 
textile 29) 30m (Hebavex tre iol Zeph 2: sin 
the poet. books, Ps 918 (Heb. text t), 1017 2276 259- 9 
34° 37"! (‘the humble shall inherit the earth’), 69° 
76° 147° 149+, and the Heb. margin of Pr 3% (opposed 
to oy> ‘scorners’), 16! (opposed to ‘the proud’ ; ef. 
Sir 10! [Heb.]),—in all, of the ‘humble,’ either as 
victimized by wicked oppressors, or as the objects 
of Jehovah’s regard, and recipients of His sal- 
vation.§ The cognate subst. ‘adndwah occurs Ps 
18 (of J”), 454,|| Zeph 2? (‘seek righteousness, 
seek humility’), Pr 15%=18" (‘before honour is 
humility’), 224. 

9. The Heb. marg. (Keré) substitutes thrice (Am 84, Is 327, Ps 
918) hwmbled (‘poor’) tor humble of the text (Kethibh) ; and five 
times (Ps 912 1012, Pr 334 1421 1619) hwmble for humbled (‘poor’) 
of the text (Kethivh),—in each case, it seems (cf. Rahlfs, p. 54 f.), 
deeming the correction to express an idea better suited to the 
context (in Am 81, Is 327, Ps 918 the parallel clause has necdy ; 
in Pr 334 1619 hwmble forms evidently a juster antithesis to 
‘scorner’ and ‘proud’ than afflicted or ‘poor’). The correction 
is certainly right in Pr 3%4 1619, probably also in Am 84; in the 
other passages it does not seem to be necessary. 

10. The two terms which have been here dis- 
cussed seem, in fact, to have been two of the more 
prominent and distinctive designations of a party 
in ancient Israel, which appears to have first begun 
to form itself during the period of the later pre- 
exilic prophets, but which, during the Exile and 
subsequently, acquired a more marked and dis- 
tinctive character—the party, viz., of the faithful 
and God-fearing Israelites, who held together, and 
formed an ccclesiola in ecclesia, as opposed to the 

* The Heb. marg. (Keré) has in these passages the humble 
(RVm ‘ meek’): see § 9. 

+ The Heb. marg. (dniyyé), followed by RY, yields, however, 
@ more suitable sense here; it would also be better to read 
‘aniyyeé in 27 (cf. Is 102), 

t Heb. marg. (Keré) the poor; see § 9. 

§ With Is 611 (LXX, wrongly, zz#xeu, and so in the quotation, 
Lk 418) ef. Mt 115=Lk 722, 

| Where ‘ride on on behalf of . . . meckness humility)’ means 
that the king addressed is to take the field on behalf of the 
humble against their proud oppressors (see Cheyne or Kirk- 
patrick, ad loc.). 


worldly and indifferent, often also paganizing and 
persecuting, majority. The Psalms, especially the 
Psalms of ‘complaint,’ abound with allusions to 
these two opposed parties, the opposition between 
which seems to have been intensified in the post- 
exilic period, till it culminated, in the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, in the struggle between the 
nationalists and the Hellenizers. The God-fearing 
party are described by many more or less synony- 
mous designations, such as ‘those that fear (or 
love) J”,’ ‘those that seek (or wait for) J”,’ ‘the ser- 
vants of J",’ the ‘ godly’ (hdsidim), the ‘righteous,’ 
etc.; from the point of view of their social con- 
dition they are specially the ‘aniyyim or (to adopt 
the conventional rendering) the ‘poor,’ from the 
point of view of their character they are the 
‘inawim or the ‘humble.’ The party opposed to 
them are the ‘ wicked,’ the ‘ evil-doers,’ the ‘proud,’ 
the ‘haters,’ ‘enemies,’ or ‘persecutors’ of the 
Psalmists and their co-religionists, who are de- 
scribed as ‘seeking their life’ and ‘delighting in 
their hurt,’ etc.; and as setting themselves in 
various ways to dishonour Jehovah, and bring 
reproach upon His servants (cf. Cheyne, J&L 
pp. 114-125).* The former party was that out 
of which a considerable number of the Psalms 
appear to have sprung, especially those which 
possess a representative character, and in which 
the Psalmist seems to give expression not simply 
to his own experiences and spiritual emotions, but 
also to those of a circle of sunilarly circumstanced 
godly compatriots. 

See, further, Gritz, Die Psalmen (1882), 20-37 (whose view, 
however, that the ‘dndwitm were Levites, is not probable); 
Isidore Loeb, ‘La Littérature des Pauvres’ in REJ, 1890-92 
(Nos. 40-42, 45, 46, 48), also published separately, Paris, 1892 
(clever : exemplifies very fully the characteristics of the ‘ poor,’ 
especially in the Psalms, but exaggerates the idealism of the 
Heb. poets, and also generalizes too freely); Rahlfs, op. cit. 
Hupfeld (on Ps 918) contended that *1y and 13) were used with- 
out any distinction of meaning, both signifying afflicted, with the 
collateral idea of hwinble ; but this view is antecedently improb- 
able, and not required by the facts.t Ges. (7'hes.) treated both 
words as meaning properly afflicted, but regarded ‘anaw as 
having ‘always-the collateral idea of hwimble, meek. Recent 
scholars, as Delitzsch and Cheyne (both on Ps 913), Lagarde, 
Mitth, i. 81, Rahlfs, pp. 62-66,.73-80 (cf. Konig, Lgb. ii. 134, 76), 
more correctly distinguish ‘ani, ‘bowed down,’ from ‘dndu, 
‘one who bows himself,’—Del. and Cheyne, however, thinking 
also that, as affliction is the school of humility, and a man may 
be ‘bowed down’ with consent of his own will, ‘én? acquired 
secondarily the sense of ‘humble.’ It seems best, with Rahlfs, 
to keep the words entirely distinct: the ‘adniyyim were, no 
doubt, known to be also ‘humble,’ and so could be opposed to 
the ‘proud,’ Ps 1827, or classed with the ‘stricken in spirit,’ Is 
662; but the fact is not expressed by the term used. It would 
be easier, if necessary, to vead one word for the other, than to 
give one word the meaning of the other. The LXX preserves, 
on the whole, a consciousness of the distinction between the 
two words: the translators render ‘@ni (Kt.) by zivzs 13 times, 
by zrwxes 38 times, by rersves 9-10 times, by zpai’s only Zeph 
312, Zec 99, Is 265; and ‘andw (Kt.) by zpais 8 times, by sivxs 
3 times, by srwxes 4 times, by rersvos 4 times: in view, how- 
ever, of the frequency with which » and } are confused in LXX 
(Driver, Samuel, Ixv-lxvii), we cannot be sure that they always 
read the Heb. text exactly as we do. In the Targ., also (especi- 
ally in the Psalms, Rahlfs, p. 56f.), the greatly predominant 
rendering of ‘ani is ‘poor,’ ‘distressed,’ etc., while that of ‘@naw 
is ‘humble’ (]7)3y). And the Vulg. nearly always renders ani 
by pawper, egenus, tops, but ‘andw by mitis or mansuetus. 

S. R. Driver. 

POPLAR occurs twice in EV (Gn 307, RVm 
‘styrax,’ Hos 4"). The Heb. 35, dibneh, signifies 
‘a white tree.” The LXX in Genesis gives orupd- 
xwvos=storazx, and in Hosea Nevkn=‘ poplar.’ The 
authority of the Arab. Zubna, which signifies the 
storax, may be considered decisive as to the meaning 
of the Hebrew. Styrax officinalis, L., of the order 


* Rahlfs, following Ewald, calls attention (pp. 5-29) to the 
numerous similarities of expression and situation characterizing 
in particular the group of Psalms, 22. 25. 31. 34. 35. 38. 40. 69. 
71. 102. 109; he assigns the group (p. 30 ff.) to the close of the 
Exile or shortly after. 

+ The note is much abbreviated (the sentence on the original 
difference of 3) and 139. being.added) in Nowack’s reyised ed. of 
Hupfeld’s Comm. (1888). 
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Styracacee, is a shrub or tree 6 to 20 feet high, 
with ovate to round-ovate leaves, glabrescent at 
upper, and white-woolly at lower, surface. It 
bears numerous snowy-white flowers, resembling 
orange blossoms, 1 to 2 inches broad, and a green 
drupe-like berry. The officinal storax is the in- 
spissated juice of the inner layer of the bark. 
It has an agreeable vanilla-like odour. It was 
formerly employed in medicine as a stimulant 
expectorant, but is little used now. The name 
libneh, ‘white,’ is well justified by the snowy- 
white under surfaces of the leaves, and the wealth 
of beautiful white blossoms. No wild tree of the 
country is more ornamental than this. It is 
common in thickets from the coast to the sub- 
alpine regions. In Syria it is called hauz. It has 
been objected to the rendering ‘styrax’ (Hos 4°) 
that it is not large enough to give the ‘shadow’ 
required, and that therefore ‘poplar’ should be 
retained. We have, however, indicated that 
Styrax officinalis attains a height of 20 feet, and 
such trees would give a better shade than the tall, 
cylindrical poplar. Moreover, the poplar is a tree 
ot valleys and plains, growing only by water- 
courses, while Styrax grows on dry hillsides, in 
localities similar to those of the oak and tere- 
binth. GB. Post: 


PORATHA (m5; B Gapaddba, & Dapadba, A Bap- 
6a6a).—The fourth of the sons of Haman, who were 
put to death by the Jews (Est 98). The name is prob- 
ably Persian, and the LXX reading suggests that the 
true form is Poradatha (spqi=s=‘ given by fate’ ?). 


PORCH.—A covered entrance to a building. It 
is generally outside the main building, and so 
differs from yestibule which is inside, and from 
which doors open into the several apartments of 
the house. Two words in OT denote porch, viz. 
Heb. o>x (’élam), found in Ezk 40 only, and.az3x 
(lam), which occurs in 1 K, | and-2 Ch, Ezk, and 
Joel. As to the identical meaning of these Heb. 
words see under ARCH. 

There is another Heb. word ji170p (misdérén), 
which EV tr. by porch (Jg 3% ‘Then Ehud went 
into the porch’). This word is not used else- 
where; and while we do know that some part of 
a house is denoted, we have no means of saying 
what part. The versions render little if any aid, 
nor do the cognates throw any light on the mean- 
ing. The root is 119 (seder), a row, series, order. 
So jinn (misdérdn) might be expected, according 
to its etymology, to denote something built in line 
with or according to the form of something else, 
such as a wing, built along the outside walls of 
a porch, with sides at right angles to the main 
building. ; 

The word *%lam or ’éladm is variously applied 
in OT. 

4. It is used of the porch erected to the east of 
Solomon’s temple, 1 K 6? and 7”, and 2Ch 158 
297-17, It was 20 cubits long by 10 broad; its 
height is not given in 1K, but in 2 Ch 3? it is 
said to be 120 cubits high. Now, a porch 20 cubits 
long, 10 broad, and 120 high would be a mon- 
strosity ; indeed the whole verse as it stands is 
senseless. Kautzsch, Bertheau, Oettli, and Kittel 
attempt a reconstructicn, and all agree that 120 
for the height is an evident mistake ; A of the 
LXX, the Syr., and Arab. versions have 20, which 
is likely enough to be correct, though Bertheau 
prefers reading 30. Aug. Hirt (Der 7 empel 
Salomo’s, p. 4), together with the above authori- 
ties, excepting Bertheau, decide for 20. If the 
text is to be upheld, it is to be explained, as by 
Ewald (Gesch. iii. p. 42), according to the well- 
known leaning of the Chronicler to exaggeration ; 
but in this case the exaggeration is one which 


makes the writer ridiculous, and it is far better 
to emend the text. The similarly situated porch 
of Ezekiel’s temple has the same name, Ezk 408 
41” (read with Cornill, sing. ‘porch’). 2. The same 
word is employed for each of the two porches 
belonging to Solomon’s palace, the ‘porch of 
pillars’ 1 K 75, and the ‘throne porch’ (or place of 
Judgment), 1K 77. 3. In Ezk the word stands for 
the two large apartments, one lying at the inner 
end of the outer gate, the other at the outer end of 
the inner gate. It is in this connexion that the 
form *élam is mostly, though not exclusively, em- 
ployed. Of these minor porches there were in all 
six: one at each of the three outer (N. E. §.), and 
one at each of the three corresponding inner gates. 

In NT three separate Gr. words are translated 
in EV ‘ porch.’ 

4. Mk 14° * And he (Peter) went into the porch.’ 
The Gr. word (poat\ov) denotes a covered way 
leading from the street into the court of a house ; 
a sort of passage. ‘Forecourt’ is the word given 
in RVm. 2 Mt 267 ‘And when he (Peter) was 
gone out into the porch.’ This passage is paral- 
lel with the former, and, though ruddy usually 
means door, doorway, there can be no doubt that it 
has here the same signification as mpoatAvoy in Mk, 
3. Jn 5* ‘ Now there is in Jerus. by the sheep gate 
a pool, which is called in Heb. Bethesda, having 
five porches.’ These porches (croal) are simply 
five covered ways joining the street with a pool. 
In three other places, in each case in the phrase 
*Solomon’s porch,’ is the word o7od found (Jn 10*%, 
Ac 3-5”). ‘This was a portico on the eastern side 
of the temple building, hence called by Jos. (Ant. 
XX. 1x. 7) orod dvarodixy, and supposed by him to 
have survived the destruction of the temple in 
B.C. 586, and to go back to Solomon’s own day 
(Was SSN Soh By SOS bss Ws WGIRS, We eI, lieaig 
generally agreed that this eastern porch, as well 
as the other porches existing in our Lord’s time, 
were due to Herod’s restoration ; yet, if this porch 
was built so near the time of Josephus, it is singular 
that he should have thought it to be the work 
of Solomon. T. W. DAVIES. 


PORCIUS FESTUS.—See Frstus. 
PORCUPINE.—See BITTERN. 


PORPOISE.—See BADGER. 


PORT.—This word has in its time played many 
parts. It has meant (1) carriage of the body, 
demeanour (from Lat. portare, to carry); (2) a 
harbour (from Lat. portus); (3) an entrance, a 
gate (from Lat. porta, through Fr. porte); and (4) 
a wine (from Oporto, in Portugal). Of these 
meanings (1) and (3) are now almost obsolete. In 
AV the only occurrence of the word is Neh 2'%, 
where it means ‘gate,’ the same Heb. word (av) 
being translated ‘gate’ in the same verse. In 
Ps 94 Pr. Bk. there is an instance of the same 
meaning, ‘That I maye shewe all thy prayses 
wyth in the portes of the daughter of Syon.’ 
Knox often uses the word, sometimes adding 
‘gate’ as if the classical ‘port’ might not be 
familiar. Thus, Hist. p. 408, ‘They caused to 
keep the Ports or Gates and make good Watch 
about the Towne’; Works, iii. 311, ‘Let every 
man put his sworde upon his thygh, and go in and 
out from porte to porte in the tentes; and let 
every man kil his brother, his neyghbour, and 
every man his nigh kynsman’; p. 323, ‘They be- 
gynne te syncke to the gates of hell and portes of 
desperation.’ Davies quotes Scott’s line in Bonne 
Dundee— 

‘Unheuk the West Port, and let us gae free.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
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PORTER (ry, in Ezr 7% Aram. yqn; LXX mudwpss 
and @upwpcs, N'I’ @upwpds) occurs frequently in our 
English versions, especially in the Bks. of Chron- 
icles and Ezra-Nehemiah. It has always the sense 
of gatekeeper (French portier), being a derivative 
from porta, ‘a gate.’ Owing to the ambiguity of 
the Eng. word, which also means the carrier of a 
burden (French porteur, from porter, ‘to carry ay 
it would have been well if ‘gatekeeper’ had been 
uniformly adopted as the rendering of the Heb. and 
Gr. terms. RV has at least ‘doorkeepers’ in 1 Ch 
1538 16°8 235 96! 12. 19. 9 Ch 84, 

For the employment of ‘porters’ in publie or 
private buildings, as well as at sheepfolds (Jn 10°), 
sée art. GATE in vol. ii. p. 1137; and for the duties 
and the organization of the Levitical ‘ porters,’ see 
art. PRIESTS AND LEVITES. J. A. SELBIE. 


POSIDONIUS (Ilocddvi0s).—An envoy sent by 
Nicanor to Judas Maccabeeus (2 Mac 14!, cf. 
Th a ewe fete) 5 


POSSESS.—The verbs possidzre and possideére are 
said to be distinguished in Latin, the former meaning 
to ‘have in possession,’ ‘own,’ the latter to ‘take 
possession of,’ ‘win.’ The Eng. verb ‘to possess’ 
adopted both meanings. In AV it nearly always 
means ‘to take possession of,’ ‘ win.’ This is some- 
times evident, as Nu 13° ‘Let us go up at once and 
possess it’; Jos 13! ‘There remaineth yet very 
much land to be possessed.’ But sometimes it 1s 
not so, as Gn 227 ‘Thy seed shall possess the gate 
of his enemies’; Lk 18” ‘I give tithes of all that 
I possess’; 2179 ‘In your patience possess ye your 
souls’;* 1 Th 44 ‘That every one of you should 
know how to possess his vessel in sanctification 
and honour.’ Cf. Fuller, Holy Warre, 14, ‘The 
Saracens had lately wasted Italy, pillaged and 
burned many churches near Rome it self, conquered 
Spain, invaded Aquitain, and possessed some 
islands in the mid-land-sea’; and Ac 138 Rhem. 
‘And he in deede hath possessed a field of the 
reward of iniquitie.’ 

Sometimes the meaning is to ‘ enter into posses- 
sion,’ ‘inherit,’ as Job 7° ‘So am I made to possess 
months of vanity’ (5 onbmia 72); Zee 8” ‘1 will 
cause the remnant of this people to possess all 
herit’). 

So ‘to be possessed of’ a thing is to inherit it, 
to have it in possession, Jos 22° ‘the land of their 
possession, whereof they were possessed.’ Cf. 
Fuller, Holy Warre, 213, ‘Charles subdued Man- 
fred and Comadine his nephew ... and was 
possessed of Sicilie, and lived there.’ The active 
torm is found in Knox, Aust. 265, ‘Them hee 
possessed in the Land of Canaan.’ 

To be possessed with a spirit (of good} or evil) 
is in Ac 8" 16!° simply to be ‘held’ by the spirit, 
but elsewhere means to be under the influence of a 
demon (da:movifduevos). See next article. 

J. HASTINGS. 

POSSESSION means the control or mastery of the 


*The Greek of this familiar passage is év 74 Srouovy Susy 
nricecle res Yuxes busy. There is a various reading zricacbe 
for zce%czobe well supported and adopted by Tischendorf. But 
with either form the meaning is ‘gain possession of,’ ‘win’ 
(RV), not ‘hold in possession,’ which would demand the perf. 
tense. The Vulg. gives possidebitis, after which. Wyc. ‘ye 
schulen welde’ ; Tind. has ‘With youre pacience possesse youre 
soules,’ and he is followed pretty closely by subsequent versions, 
the meaning probably always being ‘win.’ But that the modern 
misunderstanding is not very modern may be shown from 
Clement Cotton’s tr. of Calvin’s Isaiah 402 (p. 400), ‘He is 
earnest in giving of hope to the godly, wishing them to possesse 
their soules in patience, until the Prophets were sent unto them 
with this joyfull and comfortable message.’ The Latin is gua 
patienter devorent more tedium. 

+ Cf. Tindale’s Works, i. 97, ‘The Faith only maketh a man 
safe, good, righteous, and the friend of God . . . and possesseth 
us with the Spirit of God.’ 


POSSESSION 


will of an individual by another and superhuman 
personality. This is a familiar feature in early 
Jewish psychological beliefs, bound up with the 
prevalent demonology and angelology of pre-exilian 
and post-exilian Israel. See art. DEMON in vol. i., 
and tor NT especially, p. 593. 

That psychological relations were in primitive 
times construed in material and spatial forms 
need not be argued here. It is obvious even from 
a superficial examination of the language em- 
ployed. Thus in 18 16% the ‘evil spirit from 
God’ is said to be upon (>y) Saul, and the same 
preposition is employed in Is 611 of the spirit with 
which God inspires the prophet. Cf. the use of 
the phrase ‘the hand of the LORD was upon. . .” 
The spirit of God passed into (2 n2¥) Saul when he 
prophesied (18 10° 18’). On the other hand, in 
1S 16" the evil spirit is said to terrify (nyz) Saul. 
In the vision of Micuiah the deceiving spirit pro- 
ceeds from the presence of Jehovah, and is ‘in the 
mouth’ of His prophets (1 K 2274). 

The same language, therefore, is employed of 
Divine inspiration as of possession by an evil spirit. 
The supernatural agency was considered to pass 
into the individual and take possession of him, 
and he became visibly affected thereby. The lips 
of the prophet were for the time under the control 
of the Divine supernatural will, which spake by 
the mouth of the holy prophets (Lk 1%; but the 
same power might also cause dumbness, cf. vy.” ~*). 
While admitting that in some cases we have no 
more than the inevitable language of metaphor, 
the cumulative evidence of analogy leads us to 
refrain from pressing this view unduly. ‘Thus the 
necromancer was considered to be occupied for the 
time by the spirit of the dead, and was said to be 
ax 5y3, though language in this ease appears to 
invert the relation (see Necromancy under SOR- 
CERY). Similarly, the demon or evil spirit was 
believed to enter or pass out of the human subject 
or to be driven out. While subject to his influence, 
the individual was said to be damovifdmevos (in 
Arab. ysis mejnin, or possessed by a Jinn). 
Demon - possession was manifested by anything 
abnormal in personal appearance, especially in the 
strange look of the eyes. Among the many stories 
about Jan related by Doughty in his Arabia 
Deserta (vol. i. p. 188 ff.) the following statement 
by Amm Mohammed is a good illustration :— 


‘Last year a jinn entered into this woman, my wife, one 
evening: and we were sitting here, as we sit now; I, and the 
woman, and Haseyn. I saw it come in her eyes, that were 
fixed, all ina moment; and she lamented with a labouring in 
her throat. . . . This poor woman had great white rolling eyes, 
and little joy in them’ (p. 191). 


Anything of an unhealthy nature, such as an 
uncanny expression; any disease, and especially 
epilepsy or insanity, was ascribed to demon- 
possession. Epilepsy, in fact, derives its name 
(eritnys, érrnyia) from having been regarded as 
due to an assault by demons (cf. Mk 98). In New 
Hebrew the epileptic patient is called 7323 ‘ over- 


0 

powered’ (cf. Syr. lao). In the NT the demon 
was said to ‘bind’ (de?v), seize and rend (xarada- 
Bey and pjocev in the graphic passage Mk 9)%), 
enter and pass out of (elcépyxer@ar and &&épyec Ga) 
the human subject. The terms predicated of the 
human subject may be found in art. Demon, vol. 
i. p. 593. Animals were likewise affected, Mk 5", 

Among the Jews and other nations of antiquity 
magical formule were employed in which the 
potent names of supernatural powers were recited. 
Among the Jews this was chiefly the name of 
Jehovah varied in all possible forms, while among 
the Christians the name of Christ was so em- 
ployed. See article Macic and also Exorcism 
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POST 


Other remedies of a material character were also 
used. It is doubtful whether in Ja 5" there is 
anything of a magical or semi-magical character, 
implying a belief in demon-possession. It should 
be noticed, however, that in this case the ‘name’ 
was invoked, just as in exorcisms. 

: OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

POST.—i. Door or gate-post.—1. “x, rendered 
‘lintel’ in 1 K 62 (RVm ‘posts’), where, probably, 
the stone case of the door is intended; as also in 
Ezk 40 and 41, where RV prefers ‘jambs’ to AV 
‘posts.’ It is derived from Ss as indicating what 
projects in front of or around the door. 2. 728 
(possibly from ox in a metaphorical sense), once 
rendered by AV ‘posts’ (Is 64); RV substitutes 
‘foundations.’ 3. an, from an unused root im ‘to 
move oneself about,’ applied to the post on which 
the hinges turn. In later times the name was 
transferred to the small cylinder attached to the 
doorpost, containing a strip of parchment on which 
are written these two passages, viz. Dt 6*9 and 
1]}*1, Every pious person on passing out or in 
touches this reverently, and then kisses his finger. 
4. 4D, from root 42D ‘to spread out,’ rendered ‘ post’ 
three times in AV (2 Ch 37, Ezk 41}, Am 9). In 
each case RY rightly substitutes ‘threshold.’ 

On the doorposts the blood of the lamb was 
sprinkled (Ex 127 etc.) ; and here the words of the 
law were to be written (Dt 6° ete., see No. 3, above). 
Moslems copy the Jews in writing verses from the 
Koran on their doorposts. The German Temple 
Christians in Palestine have engraved a text of 
Scripture over every doorway in their colonies. A 
servant who wished not to avail himself of the law 
of freedom was broughit by his master ‘ unto God,’ 
‘unto the doorpost,’ and had his ear pierced with 
an awl (Ex 21°). A special sanctity seems in the 
East always to gather round the doorway (see art. 
THRESHOLD). To this it may be due that while 
the woodwork of the temple was of Lebanon cedar, 
the doorposts were made of native-grown olive 
(1 K 6%). 

ii. Carrier of letters or despatches.—yr, pl. o°x7 
(‘runners’), once (2 K 11}*) ps3, from ym ‘to run.’ 
The ‘runners’ formed the royal guard (1 8 221, 
see art. GUARD), kept the king’s house, and were 
available for other service (1 K 14?"f-, 2 K 10% 
114#). From them were chosen the couriers, who 
conveyed royal mandates throughout the kingdom 
(2 Ch 308, Est 3-1). Those of the Persian monarch 
were mounted on ‘swift steeds’ (Est 84 RV*), 
The swiftness characteristic of this service gives 
point to the saying of Job 9 ‘ My days are swifter 
than a post.’ W. EwINa. 


POT.—See Foon in vol. ii. p. 40, s. ‘ Vessels.’ 


POTIPHAR (rpw\2; LXX in Gn 37° A Ilerpepijs, 
E Lue. Ieregpjs, in 39! ADE Luc. Ieredpis ; + 
Vulg. Putiphar). 


The name is generally regarded (e.g. by Ebers, in Smith, DB? 
1. ii. 17944) as a Heb. abbreviation of Potiphera 15 ‘ns, in 
which case it would be Egyp. P’-dy-p’-I’, and mean ‘He 
whom the Ra (or the Sun-god) gave’; see Sethe, De aleph 
prosthetico in lingua eg. verbi formis proeposito, 1892, p. 31 
(a reference, for which the writer is indebted to Mr. F. Ll 
Griffith), who quotes as parallel formations P’-dy-Jimn ‘He 
whom Ammon gave,’ P’-dy-’st ‘He whom Isis gave.’ Sethe 
also observes that in Greek transcriptions the first two syllables 
are commonly represented by Tere-, as in Here¢pas itself, Tlere- 
Hous, UWerseoraprn, Uerexavois, Uerocpss, etc., and refers, for a 
long list of such names, from papyri and other sources, to 


* The rendering ‘swift steeds’ is probable, but not certain 
_W21(a rare synonym of 03D) denotes a species of horse possessed 
of some valuable quality, which may likely enough have been 


swiftness. 2 

{the form Tlevregp7s is also found, as in ed. Ald., and a 
15th cent. MS ap. Lagarde, Gen. Gracce [cf. p. 20]; Philo, i. 
134, 604 (Mang.); Cramer, Anecd. Par. ii. 174. 25 (Parthey, 
p. 78). But it is certainly false (Griffith). 
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Parthey, dg. Personennamen, 1864, p. 79ff. Lieblein’s pro- 
posal (PSBA, 1898, p. 208f.) to identity ‘Potiphar’ with the 
isolated and uncertain Ft-ber (p. 24 n.*), does not make the 
etymology any clearer. 


The name of the ‘officer’ (op, lit. ewnuch) of 

Pharaoh, and ‘captain of the body-guard’ (Ww 
onzea; see vol. ii. p. 768% n. +), to whom Joseph 
was sold by the Midianites (Gn 37°), and who 
appointed Joseph to wait upon the prisoners con- 
fined in the state-prison (¢b. p. 768 n. ||), which 
was in his house (40'"); in the existing text of 
6 ; 
Gn, also, the Egyptian who made Joseph super- 
intendent of his household, and whose wife made 
the advances to Joseph which the latter rejected 
(391). 

_It is doubtful whether these two personages are not in reality 
distinct. Gn 3736 401 belong to E, and 391 to J; and there 
are strong reasons (cf. 1b. pp. 767>, 768 n. §) for supposing, as is 
done by nearly all modern critics, that the words ‘ Potiphar, 
an officer (eunuch) of Pharaoh’s, the captain of the guard’ in 
391, are an addition made by the redactor, who identified 
Joseph’s ‘master,’ mentioned in ch. 39, with Potiphar, the 
‘captain of the body-guard,’ of 3736 403f-; if this view be 
correct, the original narrative of ch. 39 (J) knew nothing of 
‘Potiphar,’ but simply mentioned ‘an’ (unnamed) ‘ Egyptian,’ 
to whom the Ishmaelites sold Joseph. It may be noticed 
that, in the existing narrative, the description, ‘an Egyptian,’ 
attached in 391 to ‘Potiphar, an eunuch of Pharaoh’s,’ etc., 
seems a rather pointless addition, whereas, standing alone, it 
would have an adequate raison étre. 


The ‘captain of the guard’ was not a specially 
Egyptian office; the same title (with only 21 for 
12) being used also of a chief officer of Nebuc’ ad- 
nezzar (2 K 258 al.; see above, ii. 768° n.+). The 
number of court- and state-officials mentioned in 
Egyp. inscriptions is very great (Ebers, £9. w. 
die Bb. Moses, p. 300; and esp. Brugsch, Die 
Aigyptologie, 1889, pp. 213 f., 222-227, 243 f., 299- 
301); but the office attributed to Potiphar does 
not appear to have been definitely identified : per- 
haps it was that of ‘the general and eldest of the 
court’ of the Hood-papyrus, an important official, 
whom Brugsch (p. 213) and Maspero (Journ. As. 
1888 (xi.), p. 273) identify with the dpxicwparo- 
pvdaé, often mentioned in the Ptolemaic period ; 
see Grenfell, Greek Pap. 1896, 38.1, 42. 1; M. L. 
Strack, Die dyn. der Ptol. 1897, p. 219 ff., Inser. 
Nos. 77 (=ClG 4677), 95, 97 (CIG 2617), 108 
(CLG 4893), 109, 111, 171; Jos. Ant. XII. li. 4 
(cf. 2).* Eunuchs were apparently not as common 
in ancient Egypt as in other countries, though 
they seem to be represented on the monuments 
(Ebers, /.c. p. 298); 1t is, however, possible that 
saris is used in the more general sense of officer,— 
neither the ‘captain of the body-guard,’ nor the 
chief butler or baker (to both of whom the same 
term is applied in 40%”), holding a kind of office 
which would be very naturally deputed to a 
eunuch (though cf. Jos. Ant. XVI. vill. 17,—cup- 
bearers at Herod’s court): Ges., however (hes. 
p- 973), doubts this general application of the 
term; and LXX, at any rate, have omrddwy in 37° 
and edvodxos in 39'. If the name Potiphar did not 
occur in the original text of ch. 39, the question 
of his marriage does not arise; it may be men- 
tioned, however, that (assuming the word saris 
to have its proper force) cases are on record, in 
both ancient and modern times, of eunuchs being 
married (Burckhardt, Arabia, 1. 290; Ebers, p. 
299). 

On the narrative of ch. 39 enough has been said 
above, val. ii. pp. 768", 772. It is remarkable that 


* Of course O'N207 Ww means properly ‘chief (or superin- 
tendent) of the slaughterers (07 cooks [18 923])’; and, in spite of 
21K 258 etc., it might in Genesis have this meaning (cf. LXX 
epxjeey+pos): in this case, the expression might (as Mr. Griffith 
suggests) denote the ‘royal cook,’ an official who acquired at 
Thebes in the New Empire many important administrative 
functions—leading expeditions to the quarries, investigating 
tomb-robberies, etc. (see Ernian, Mgypten, Index, s.v. ‘Truch- 
sess’; and comp, above, vol. ii. p. 774, the note on Ab). 
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names of the form ‘ Potiphera,’ ‘ Potiphar’ (if this 
be rightly regarded as really the same name), 
appear first in the 22nd dyn. (the dyn. of Shishak),* 
and are frequent only in the 26th dyn. (B.C. 664— 
525); it is thus at least doubtful how far either one 
or the other really springs from the age of Joseph 
(see, further, vol. i. 665%, ii. 775"). 
S. R. DRIVER. 
POTIPHERA (sn5 vip; LXX A Herpepys, K Luc. 
Ileredpjs;+ Vulg. Putiphare; on the etym. see 
under POTIPHAR).—The priest—7.e., no doubt, the 
chief priest—of ON (which see),—7.¢. of the famous 
and ancient temple of the Sun, at On,—whose 
daughter Asenath was given by Pharaoh to Joseph 
for a wife (Gn 41%. % 46), S. R. Driver. 


POTSHERD.—This is the translation in Job 2°, 
Ps 22), Pr 26%, and Is 459 %s of win heres, which is 
rendered ‘sherd’ in Is 30!4, Ezk 23%4, but elsewhere 
(usually with »>3) ‘earthen vessel.’ Potsherd occurs 
also in Sir 227 as tr. of éc7paxov, which is the LXX 
word for heres in Job 28, Ps 22%, Pr 26%, Is 30%. 
The Eng. word, which is a sherd (shred) or frag- 
ment of pottery, is illustrated by Skelton’s (Skeat’s 
Specimens, 143)— 

‘But this madde Amalecke, 
Lyke to a Mamelek, 


He regardeth lordes 
No more than potshordes’— 


and Spenser, /Q Vi. i. 37— 


‘They hew’d their helmes, and plates asunder brake, 
As they had potshares bene.’ 


In translating, the distinction has to be made be- 
tween ‘earthen vessel’ and ‘fragment of earthen 
vessel.’ The latter is the meaning, according to 
Onis Hebs Leary in Jobe.) e304) Bizk 2324; 
RV makes two changes. Job 41° AV ‘sharp stones 
are under him’ is changed into ‘his underparts 
are like sharp potsherds’; Pr 2678 ‘a potsherd’ 
becomes ‘an earthen vessel.’ J. HASTINGS. 


POTTAGE (713 ndzid, LXX épynua, Vulg. pud- 
mentum).—A kind of thick broth made by boiling 
lentils or other vegetables with meat or suet, 
usually in water, but sometimes in milk. Robin- 
son says that lentil pottage made in this manner 
is very palatable, and that he ‘ could very well con- 
ceive, to a weary hunter, faint with hunger, they 
(lentils) might be quite a dainty’ (i. 167). Thomson 
speaks of its appetizing fragrance, which it diffuses 
far and wide; and he gives an account of a meal 
in which this pottage was eaten out of a saucepan 
placed on the ground in the middle of the com- 
pany, a cake of bread, doubled spoon - fashion, 
being dipped in the pot to carry the pottage to 
the mouth. ‘European children born in Palestine 
are extravagantly tond of it’ (LZ. and B. i. 252). 
The pottage prepared by Jacob was of the red 
lentil (see Foon, vol. ii. 27), hence Esau’s emphatic 
‘the red, this red’ (Gn 25*), For a mess of this, 
called in He 12! Bp&ois ula (fa mess of meat’), 
Esau sold his birthright. Labat in his account 
of the visit of the Chevalier d’Arvieux to Hebron 
in 1660 says that at the entrance to St. Helena’s 
Church, now a mosque, there is a great kitchen 
where pottage is daily prepared of lentils and 


* For the name ‘Petu-baal’ cited above, vol. ii. 7744 n. 4, is 
very doubtful, Mr. Griffith informs the writer, in both meaning 
and date. It is properly Pt-ber (Lieblein, Dict. des Noms 
Hiérogl. No. 553); and ‘though ber is the correct spelling for 
Baal, there is no determinative to show that it was intended 
for that. Pt, also, is not the same as P’-dy (in P’-dy-Iimn, 
etc., above); and it is difficult to find a meaning for it. The 
name is at present known only to occur once; and it may be 
wrongly copied, or may not be a compound at all. The period 
to which it belongs is also quite uncertain : it may be that of 
the Hyksos ; but it may also be earlier, or much later,’ 

t Also Oevregpns, ed. Ald., and the MS cited p. 23 n. +; 
Euseb. Prep. Hv. ix. 21. 9; Cramer, Anecd. Par. ii. 175. 14; 
Fabric. Cod. Pseudepigr. ii. 86 (Parthey, p. 78). 
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other vegetables in commemoration of this event, 


which is supposed to have taken place here (7), 
and is freely distributed to all comers; ‘ We have 
partaken of it’ (ii. p. 237). This practice does not 
seem to be kept up at the present day. P 

Pottage was known in Egypt at an early period, 
and was called ash@ (Copt. vO ¥W). Wilkinson 
has copied a tomb-painting representing a man 
cooking this food (ii. 34, fig. 301, 9). In Palestine 
a variety of vegetables entered into its composi- 
tion, as in Scotch broth. Apparently the globe 
cucumber (Cucumis prophetarwm), a common plant 
about Samaria, was sometimes used to thicken it ; 
and we are told in 2 K 4” that one of the ‘sons 
of the prophets’ mistook my nype, probably the 
violently purgative Citrullus colocynthis, for this 
plant. The colocynth is common in the Shephélah 
and about the shores of the lower Jordan Valley, 
but not in the middle higher lands (see Foob, 
vol. ii. p. 28). 

The prophet Haggai names pottage with bread, 
wine, and oil as the common articles of diet which 
a priest, bearing holy flesh, would be likely to 
touch inadvertently with the skirt of his garment 
(2'2). Nazid, being chiefly made of vegetables, 
differs from pardk (only in const. pérak, Is 65* 
Kethibh), which seems to have been a kind of 
minced collops made of meat disjointed, or finely 
cut up and boiled in water (cf. ‘mortrewes and 
potages’ below). Keré has mérak, as in Jg 61% °°, 
a name which is also applied to the same dish. 
Some suppose these to be soup poured over broken 
bread. 

The word ‘pottage’ was originally the same 
as the French potage and spelled like it, as in 
Chaucer’s Prologue to the Pardoners Tale, 82, and 
Piers Plowman, who writes ‘potage and payn 
(bread) ynough’ (Text B. xv. 310), ‘mortrewes 
(pounded meat) and potages’ (¢b. xi. 41). In the 
Boke of Curtasye, whose date is uncertain, prob- 
ably about 1460, potage is the first course at 
dinner (iii. 765), and is to be eaten without ‘ grete 
sowndynge’ (i. 69). In the 1557 ed. of Seager’s 
Schoole of Vertue (iv. 444), it appears with two t’s, 
and it is spelled as we now have it in all editions 
of the English Bible from 1560 to the present. In 
Russell’s Boke of Nurture, dating from about 
1460, there is a section on different kinds of 
potages. A. MACALISTER. 


POTTER, POTTERY.— The art of the potter 
(Heb. x39 or 133, ptep. of 1s: ‘to form ov fashion’; 
Gr. Kepauets) can be traced back to a very early 
date in Egypt, and within recent years there have 
been considerable ‘ finds’ in Palestine of specimens 
of pottery, some of which are much older than the 
date of the Israelite conquest. Upon the ground 
especially of the discoveries at Tell el-Hesy (? Lach- 
ish), Flinders Petrie has sought to construct a 
complete history of the pottery of Palestine, which 
he divides into three periods (see the following 
article, and compare Petrie and Conder in PHFSt, 
1891, p. 68 ff. ; also Nowack, Lehrb. der Heb. Arch. 
1. 265 tf. ; Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 261ff.). The pro- 
ducts of the potter's industry would naturally be 
little used by the Israelites during the nomadic 
period of their existence, when vessels of skin or 
of wood must have been found more serviceable 
than those of earth (Nowack, /.c. p. 242; Ben- 
zinger, J.c. p, 214). Even after they entered 
Canaan, the Israelites appear to have been slow to 
adopt the vessels of the potter; a skin is still used 
for holding milk (Jg 4°), wine (1S 16°), or water 
(Gn 21); the Heb. in the first two of these pas- 
sages is 1N3, in the third non, the Gr. in all three 
is doxés. The earliest mention of pottery in the 
OT is in 2 8 17%, where, amongst the articles 
brought to David during his flight from Absalom, 
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were ‘earthen vessels’ (ayy ‘Sa; 
A om.). ; 

Both in the OT and in the Apocrypha there are 
allusions to the various processes carried on by 
the potter. He treads the clay (1h) with his feet 
(Is 41°, Wis 15"), kneads it like dough and places 
it upon the wheel, or rather wheels (@33y Jer 18°; 
LXX émi ray NOwv, implying a reading 03397). The 
‘obnayim (a dual form used ‘elsewhere only in 
Ex 1® of the ‘ birth-stool’) consisted, as the name 
implies, of two discs of wood, connected by a 
wooden pivot, and arranged the one above the 
other, the under wheel being the larger of the two. 
The wheels, which were capable of being revolved 
in opposite directions, were set in motion by the 
foot of the potter, who sat at his work. All these 
points, as well as the processes of firing and glazing, 
are referred to in Sir 382° (ef. the illustrations in 
Wilkinson, Anc. Eqgyp. 1837, iii. 164). The first of 
these processes, the firing, perhaps explains Ps 224 
‘My palate [reading ‘an for ‘75 ‘my strength’] is 
dried up like a potsherd’ (#75, édorpaxov). The 
glazing process, in which the oxide vf lead obtained 
in the course of refining silver was chiefly employed, 
gives point to the saying of Pr 26% ‘ Fervent [or 
perhaps ‘smooth,’ see Toy, ad loc.] lips and a 
wicked heart are like an earthen vessel overlaid 
with silver dross’ (win-by masp ovp ADD; LXX 
apyvptov didduevov wera Sddou worep (oTpakoy ynTEor). 

Under the later kings the industry of the 
potter was so familiar as to furnish the prophets 
with figures in addressing their hearers. The 
classic instance of this is Jer 18, where the prophet 
describes how he paid a visit to the house of the 
potter,* and found him fashioning a work on the 
wheels. ‘And when the vessel that he made of 
the clay was marred in the hand of the potter, he 
made it again another vessel, as seemed good to 
the potter to make it’ (v.4). The lesson drawn is, 
‘Cannot I do with you as this potter? saith the 
Lorp. Behold, as the clay in the potter’s hand, so 
are ye in mine hand,-O house of Israel’ (cf. Is 2916 
45° 645, Wis 157*, and the famous argument of St. 
Paul in Ro 9”, a passage which will be fully dis- 
cussed in art. PREDESTINATION, along with which 
it will be well to refer to Sanday-Headlam’s 
‘Romans’ in Internat. Crit. Comm. ad loc.). 
Again, in Jer 19!" a potter’s earthen bottle (p2p3 
van asy, LXX Bixds remdacpévos boTpaxivos) 18 pur- 
chased by the prophet, and afterwards broken in 
typical allusion to the approaching irretrievable 
ruin of the nation (cf. Ps 2’=Rev 2%, Is 30"). _ 

A guild of potters is mentioned by the Chronicler 
(1 Ch 4%), In P the ‘earthen vessel’ (#77 %>) is 
repeatedly mentioned : Lv 6% (Heb. *] as used for 
boiling the flesh of the sin-oftering ; 11° as defiled 
by. contact with unclean animals; 14% °° one of the 
two birds offered on behalf of the cleansed leper or 
leprous house is to be killed ‘in an earthen vessel 
over running water’ [i.e. so as to let the blood 
drop into the vessel and mingle with the water 
contained in it]; 15! as defiled by an issue ; Nu 5” 
as used to contain the water in the jealousy ordeal. 
In all these instances the LXX has cxedos dorpda- 
kevoy except in Ly 14° and Nu 5", in both of which 
it has dyy.ov darpdxwov. In Jer 324 we read of a 
legal document (the deed of purchase of Hanamel’s 
field) being kept in an earthen vessel. 

The figure of the potter at work is more or less 
consciously present in a number of instances where 
the verb 4s° is employed to describe the Divine 
activity in creating or fashioning men or other 
objects: Jahweh forms man of dust from the 
eround, Gn 27; beasts and birds from the ground, 
v.19; Israel as a people, Is 271! 431! 44?1 459-1) 49 

* Situated probably near the gate Harsith (Jer 192 RY), or 


‘gate of the potsherds’ (?), a name perhaps derived from the 
quantity of potsherds thrown out there. Ses HarsITH. 


B cxetn dorpaxiva, 
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(even from the womb) 647; the individual Israelite, 
Is 437; Jeremiah in the womb, Jer 1°; the eye of 
man, Ps 94°; the locust, Am 7!; Leviathan, Ps 
104*°; the dry land, Ps 95°; the earth, Is 4580s, 
the mountains, Am 4%; the universe (557), Jer 
10%—51%, The figure appears to be lost sight of, 
and 4s’ simply =‘ form,’ in such instances as Is 457 
the forming of light, Ps 747 summer and winter, 
Zec 121 the spirit of man, Ps 33” the hearts of 
men. s‘is also used figuratively of fashioning, 7.¢. 
foreordaining, an event or situation, Is 224 3726 
(=21K19)46) Jer 337, cf. Ps 139°: 

The potter’s clay and the vessels fashioned from 
it are emblems in Scripture of what is feeble or of 
little value. In Dn 2" the feet of the image seen 
in vision by Nebuchadnezzar are described as part 
of iron and part of potter’s clay (Aram. 179771 On; 
Theod. B simply éorpdxiwov, A*? (ms) dorpdxiwor Kep- 
auwiov; LXX éorpdxou kepauexod), which leads to the 
interpretation, ‘the kingdom shall be partly strong 
and partly broken’ (RVm ‘brittle,’ Aram. ay21, 
Theod. cuvrpiBsuevoy, LXX cuvrerpiupévoy). In La 4? 
we have the forcible contrast : ‘The precious sons 
of Zion, comparable to fine gold, how are they 
esteemed as earthen pitchers, the work of the 
hands of the potter’ (130 " av29 wIn-~dazb, LXX ets 
dyyia dorpdxiwa, épya xeipOy Kkepauéws). Again, in 
2 Co 47 St. Paul declares, ‘ We have this treasure 
[sc. the ministry entrusted to him] in earthen 
vessels’ (€v doTpakivois cxeveow), perhaps in allusion 
especially to the weak bodily frame ot the apostle. 
‘In a great house there are not only vessels of gold 
and of silver, but also of wood and of earth,’ 
2 Ti 2” (ckedn dorpaxiwa); cf. also Is 2936 459, 

Zee 11* is a difficult passage, especially when 
considered in connexion with Mt 27°". The Mas- 
soretic text is thus rendered in RV: ‘The Lorp 
said unto me, Cast it unto the potter, the goodly 
price that I was prised (sic) at of them. And [ 
took the thirty pieces of silver and cast them unto 
the potter in the house of the Lorb.’ Instead of 
a310°5x Sunto the potter,’ Gesenius (Thes.) follows 
the Syr. in reading  xix7>x ‘into the treasury.’ 
This is adopted also by G. A. Smith, Wellhausen, 
Nowack, and others. The LXX has els 7d ywvev- 
thptov, ‘into the smelting furnace.’ The words 7six 
and sr might all the more readily be confused 
owing to the tendency of s to pass into » between 
two vowels. It is not improbable, however, that 
the Massoretes purposely obscured the reading 
oon from a feeling that the paltry wage which 
was unworthy of the prophet’s acceptance could 
not fittingly be cast into the treasury of God. In 
like manner the chief priests in Mt 27° say of the 
thirty pieces of silver returned by Judas, ‘It is 
not lawful to put them into the treasury, since it 
is the price of blood.’ Accordingly, they took 
counsel and bought with them the potter’s field 
to bury strangers in. In this Mt characteristi- 
cally discovers a fulfilment of prophecy, and it is 
manifestly the prophecy of Zec 11% that is in 
view, although it is attributed to Jeremiah, and 
quoted in a form that agrees neither with the MT, 
of which we have just quoted the translation, nor 
with the LXX. The substitution of Jeremiah for 
Zechariah is no doubt simply due to a dapsus 
memorie, which might occur all the more readily 
in view of the allusions to the potter in Jer 18 and 
19, and the narrative of the purchase of a field 
from Hanamel in 32%. The following are the 
readings of the LXX (B) of Zee 118 and of the pro- 
fessed quotation in Mt 27% (according to WH’s 
text)— 


Zee 1138, 


Kal etrev Kupios mpos me, 
Kdées atrov’s eis TO Xwvev- 
Thptov, Kal oxévouar (A 


Mt 27° 
Kal @\aBov ra rpidKxovra 
apyvpia, THY Tiny TOU TETL- 
penuévou dv ériunjoavto amd 
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Zee 11%. IMO ae historic ; he suggests a Lybian origin. All these 
oxépar airs) ef ddkyusy vidv “Iopad, cat edwxar characteristics come down to later times, especially 
€or, Ov Tpitov edokiudodn (A*%iI SwKev, N €dwka) 
(B*fort ANQ, edoxiudcOnv) attra els Tov dypov rod 
Umép airav. cal @aBov Kepauéws Kala ouvéragev 


Tovs TptaKkovTa dpytipous Kal joe Kuvpros. 
évéBadov atrovs els roy (A 

om. rév) otkov Kupiou els 

TO XWVEVTHPLOV. 


RV in Mt ‘And they (marg. ‘1’) took the thirty 
pieces of silver, the price of him that was priced, 
whom (certain) of the children of Israel did price 
(marg. ‘whom they priced on the part o 
sons of Israel’), and they (marg. ‘I’) gave them 
for the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed me.’ 
The reading ‘potter’ is thus retained (although 
there appears to be in the context a consciousness 
also of the reading ‘ treasury’), the language is 
accommodated to cover the purchase by the priests 
of the potter’s field, and the passage has mani- 
festly a Messianic character imposed upon it (see, 
further, Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten, ad 
Joc., and arts. AKELDAMA, and QUOTATIONS Ed 


and J «). J. A. SELBIE. 
POTTERY.— Materials for the study of the 


pottery of Southern Palestine from 1700 to 300 B.c. 
were furnished by the systematic excavation of 
the mound Tell el-Hesy by Petrie and Bliss, 1890- 
93 (see art. LACHISH). At this site was found a 
series of superimposed mud-brick towns, eight in 
number, each distinguished by its own types of 
pottery. The already-dated foreign types (Greek 
and Phoenician) furnished a scale for approxi- 
mately dating the local ware with which they 
were associated, or which they overlaid. The 
results obtained at Tell el-Hesy have since been 
confirmed and amplified by extensive excavations 
at three other mounds, Tell Zakariya, Tell es- 
Safi, and Tell ej-Judeideh, as well as at Jerusalem. 
Briefly, these results are as follows. The pre- 
Seleucidan pottery may be divided into three 
groups —(1) earlier pre- Israelite; (2) later pre- 
Israelite ; (3) Jewish. 

(1) The earlier pre-Israclite ware has been found, 
unmixed with other styles, on the rock or virgin 
soil at three sites. The types include—(a) large 
bowls with very thick brims, the interior being 
faced with red or yellow and burnished with lines 
sometimes crossing ; (0) large jars with flat dise 
bottom, invecked necks, and ornamented with a 
cable - moulding ; (c) jars with surfaces scraped 


EARLY PRE-ISRAELITE JAR. 


over with a comb and having ledge-handles of a 
wavy shape. These handles are typical of certain 
Egyptian pottery, regarded by Petrie as_pre- 


the 


LEDGE-IANDLE. 
(Early Pre-Israelite. ) 


the patterned burnishing, which is found in a 
debased form in Jewish jars. 

(2) The later pre-Israelite ware comes down to 
Jewish times, and is found in connexion with 
known ‘ Pheenician’ types, ranging from about 
1400 to 1000 B.c., and with Mycenzean ware of the 
same period. The most characteristic native forms 
are—(a) the open lamps and bowls, both with 
rounded bottom, often found purposely buried in 
groups ; (0) ware with painted ornament, consist- 


LATER PRE-ISRAELITE PAINTED WARE. 


ing chiefly of birds, zigzags, and spirals ; (c) small 
flasks with pointed bottoms ; (d) stands for hold- 
ing these; (¢) female figurines (¢eraphini). 


BOWLS (BURIED) WITH LAMP. 


(3) The ware we call Jewish appears to be char- 
acteristic of the later Jewish monarchy, when the 
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local pre-Israelite and the Pheenician types had 
blended and had become debased.  ‘i'he com- 
monest types are—(w) cooking pots (blackened 
with smoke), with large wide mouths and small 
handles ; (6) open lamps, with thick dise bases ; 


JEWISH COOKING POT, 


(c) tiny rude black jugs ; (d) flasks with long neck 
and stand, out of all proportion to the small body ; 
(e) large jars with ribbed handles, stamped. The 
stamps are of three classes: stars of various 
forms; ellipse containing name of the owner or 
maker in old Hebrew letters; royal stamps. The 


ROYAL STAMP ON JAR IIANDLE, 


latter show a creature in two varieties, one with 
two expanded wings, the other with four. The 
second type is clearly a scarabeus. Above the 
symbol is invariably the legend 7525; below, the 
name of a town, asnaw. As this ware appears to 
date from the time of the Jewish monarchy, the 
reading ‘ Belonging to the king of Shocoh’ is un- 
tenable. Accordingly we should rather read : ‘To 
the king: (dedicated by) Shocoh.’ Thus far three 
names of known towns have been recovered, 
Shocoh, Hebron, and Ziph, as well as the name 
nvod, which is not mentioned in the Bible. As to 
the exact meaning of the stamp, several hy- 
potheses have been brought forward. From the 
discovery of these stamped handles at Jerusalem 
it has been argued that they belonged to jars 
containing oil, wine, or other trilute sent to 
the capital by the towns mentioned. The wide 
geographical distribution (such as the finding of 
the stamp with Shocoh at five different sites) 
suggests that the place-names were those of 
royal potteries, situated at Hebron, Ziph, Shocoh, 
ete. 

Associated with the above-mentioned Jewish 
types we find Greek pottery, chiefly ribbed bowls, 


and large amphorze with loop handles: The red 


and black figured ware was also imported. 

The post-Seleucidan pottery of Palestine has not 
been as carefully studied as the earlier types. 
The Seleucidan forms are similar to those found 
at Alexandria, Rhodian jar-handles stamped with 
Greek names are common. Roman sites contain 
the well-known ribbed amphore, and tiles with 
the stamp of the tenth legion: LEG(10) X. FRE- 
(TENSIS), are common about Jerusalem. In Chris- 


STAMP OF TIE 1OTIL LEGION. 


tian graves are found many closed lamps, stamped 
with elaborate patterns, sometimes showing crosses 
or a Greek inscription, as ATXNAPIA KAAA, 


CHRISTIAN LAMP, 


The same general type extended to Arab times. 
Tinally, we have the Arab glazed ware, found in 
Crusading sites, such as Blanche Garde at Tell 
es-Sali. 

LITERATURE.—Petrie, Tell el-Hesy; Bliss, Mound of Many 
Cities ; Reports on the Excavations at Tell Zakariya, Tell es- 
Safi, and Tell ej-Judeideh, PH/St, 1899-1900 ; also the forth- 
coming volume on these Excavations, 

I, J. Buiss. 


Notr.—The above illustrations are reproduced with the kind 
permission of the Palestine Exploration Fund Committee. 


POTTER’S FIELD. See AKELDAMA and 
POTTER. 
POUND.— See Money, vol. ili. p. 428°, and 
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POVERTY. — A. IN O1p TESTAMENT. — The 
paucity of abstract terms in Hebrew is illus- 
trated by the fact that the words translated 
‘poverty’ in EV occur chiefly in the Book of 
Proverbs, and other post-exilic works. These are 
(a) from tn, ‘to lack’ :— 97, tonp (cf. 1D, f)77n), 
évdewa, vorépnua, etc., egestas, ete. ; (b) from wn :— 
UNI, wr, UI, mevia, egestas, ete. The poor are 
frequently mentioned, the following terms being 
so translated : (c) nc7D (ef. (a)]; (a) v4, ptep. of wn 
[cf. (b)], wévns, mrwxds, etc., pauper, ete.; (¢) from 
my ‘be bowed down’ :—aiy (Aram.), *3y ‘afilicted,’ 
‘poor,’ uy ‘humble,’ ‘lowly’ (see art. PooR), wévys, 
mTTwxXos, pais, Tamreivds, etc., pauper, ete.; (7) from 73x 
‘crave’ :—jvax ‘needy,’ révys, rrwxds, etc., puuper, 
ete.: (g) from 551 ‘hang down’ :— 1 ‘ weak, de- 
pressed,’ in Gn 41! of dean cows, mévys, Trwxos, 
ramewdss, etc., pauper, ete.; (4) ]272 (Aram.) only in 
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Eeclesiastes, ‘poor,’ wévys, pauper; (7) the obscure 
and doubtful 7277, oxz77, In Ps 10%114, perhaps 
‘hapless,’ srévys, wrwxds, pauper. 

The causes of poverty, apart from sloth, thought- 
lessness, and extravagance, were  specially—(1.) 
Failure of crops and loss of cattle through bad 
seasons; thus the Shunammite left her home- 
stead, by Elisha’s advice, to avoid a famine (2 K 
87, cf. Neh 5%). At such times the townsfolk 
would suffer from the high price of food, and the 
falling off of trade through the destitution of the 
farmers. (li.) Raids and invasions. (iii.) Loss of 
property through the violence of the nobles, sup- 
ported by corrupted law courts, e.g. Naboth’s 
vineyard (1 K 21) and the appropriation of the 
Shunammite’s land during her absence.  (iv.) 
Ruinous taxation and forced labour (corvée) (Neh 
545). (v.) Extortionate usury, which took ad- 
vantage of the distress caused by bad seasons 
and heavy taxes to lend at high interest on the 
security of land. In many instances the debtors 
could not pay, and forfeited land and liberty to 
their creditors (Neh 5!). 

In considering the character and extent of 
poverty, stress must be laid on the influence of 
polygamy and slavery. The almost universal 
habit of early marriage which seems to have 
existed amongst freemen, together with concu- 
binage and polygamy, checked the growth of that 
destitution amongst unmarried women which is 
the most painful feature of modern poverty. 
Indeed, if the principles of family and clan life 
had been loyally carried out, a free Israelite could 
want only when the whole family or clan were 
destitute. But actual practice mostly fell far 
short of this ideal. 

Again, with us, the last resort of the poor is 
either the workhouse, or crime, or slow starva- 
tion; in ancient Israel, the destitute became 
slaves. Indeed, the class corresponding to the 
great bulk of our poorer workers for wages, both 
domestic and industrial, was the slave - class. 
Hence the article SLAVE deals with the con- 
dition of the greater portion of the poor. There 
were, however, slaves whose position was much 
more honourable and comfortable than that of 
English labourers, and there were poor who were 
not slaves. The existence of slavery added to the 
resources of the poor man by enlarging his credit : 
he and his family could offer their persons as 
security for loans. 

Again, the mere lack of means, if it did not 
amount to absolute destitution, was far less dis- 
tressing than with us, because so little was needed 
in the way of house, furniture, clothes, firing, or 
even food. 

The classes of the poor most often mentioned 
are widows and orphans, and the gérim, or resident 
aliens. The former suffered because the family 
ties were not as real as they were supposed to be, 
the latter because they had no actual family ties, 
and the bond of hospitality was soon strained to 
breaking point (Lv 19”, Dt 14”, Ps 94%, Jer 223, 
Zec 7°, Mal 3°). See art. GER. 

As regards poverty, however, the conditions 
were very different in the four great periods of 
OT history. (1) The Nomadic period. In a nomad 
tribe there were richer and poorer and slaves; but 
the bond of brotherhood in the tribe was kept alive 
by the constznt necessity of mutual help and de- 
fence ; and distressful poverty was possible for the 
individual only when the fortunes of the whole 
tribe were at a very low ebb. 

(2) The Judges and the Early Monarchy.— 
During this period the clan and family system 
maintained a great, though perhaps diminishing, 
vitality ; and its influence, as we have said, was 
against the growth of poverty. The great majority 
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of free Israelite families held land; they might 
suffer from bad seasons, and from invasion, or 
the oppression of powerful fellow-countrymen ; * 
whole families might be swept away by plague 
or famine, carried away captive by the enemy, 
or reduced to slavery by native oppressors ; but 
with certain exceptions (see below) there was 
little permanent poverty. Gideon says (Jg 6’) 
‘My clan (lit. ‘thousand’) is the poorest (27) in 
Manasseh, and J am the least in my father’s 
house’; but the context shows that Gideon was 
fairly well off. It is probably not a mere accident 
that the first mention in history of a class of poor 
freemen comes soon after the establishment of the 
Monarchy. 1S 22? tells us that there resorted 
unto David ‘every one that was in distress (wx 
piso), or in debt, or discontented.’ 

In this period, however, certain classes of land- 
less poor seem to have arisen. When the frontier 
receded through the successful attack of a neigh- 
bouring tribe, the Israelite refugees would seek 
shelter amongst their brethren. They could not 
always be provided with land, and probably formed 
a large portion of the gérim, the gér in this case 
being an Israelite settled in a strange tribe. In 
this period, too, the Levites are apparently both 
landless and poor, e.g. Micah’s Levite, Jg 17. 18, 
and the Levite of Jg 19, both of whom were gérim ; 
cf. Levi. The scant references to the poor in the 
older (JE) legislation, the Ten Commandments, the 
Book of the Covenant, etc., e.g. Ex 22” 23°, indicate 
that poverty was not very widespread in this period. 

(3) The Later Monarchy.—We learn from the 
prophets of the 8th cent. that as the Israelite 
kingdoms advanced in wealth and civilization, 
pauperism developed. The rich added ‘house to 
house, and field to field’ (Is 5°), and the landless 
poor multiplied. 

The growth in luxury led to an increase of the 
artisan class and the town population generally. 
When the tide of prosperity ebbed, these classes 
bore the brunt of bad times. The prophets tried 
to keep the land for the peasant farmers, but their 
efforts were futile. Deuteronomy shows that 
poverty was a serious and widespread evil (10!7-!9 
14°: 29-15. 2319. 20 2410-21 9612-15) and frequently refers 
to the Levites as an impoverished class (12!*- 9 18). 
The Deuteronomic legislation attempted to remedy 
the evil, but it came too late. 

(4) After the Exile.—The community in Pales- 
tine was poor as a whole, and Neh 5 shows that 
the nobles and priests profited by the misfortunes 
of the peasants to absorb their land. The general 
tone of the Psalms, and the use of the term ‘anaw, 
‘lowly,’ for the pious Jews, suggest that the bull 
of the people were permanently poor. See art. 
Poor. The Priestly Code shows great considera- 
tion for the poor (Lv 5% 1 ete. 19% 23°2 95), 

As the Jews passed from the rule of the Persians 
to that of the Greek kings of Egypt and Syria, the 
bulk of the people, whether in the Dispersion or in 
Syria, became subject, in a measure, to the general 
conditions of social life ; and the information as to 
the poor in the ancient classical world will apply to 
that extent to the scattered Jews. But in most 
cities, as in Alexandria, and in many country 
districts, the Jews formed communities bound by 
racial and religious ties. Such ties are very real, 
especially in small societies, when those who own 
them are in the midst of aliens of another faith. 
Poverty might be prevalent, but would be much 
alleviated by mutual helpfulness. In Jewish 
Galilee and Judah there were the agricultural 
settlements, where social conditions were com- 
paratively simple; and the intensely Jewish city of 
Jerusalem, whose size implies a large poor popula- 


* Cf. Nathan’s parable, in which the rich man robbed his poor 
neighbour (2 8 121-6), 
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tion. ‘ The Bk. of Sirach, the work of a Jerusalem 
Jew, implies a measure of poverty and emphasizes 
_the helplessness of the poor before the oppression of 
the rich (7% 10% 31 13%. 18 215 29% 358 412); but con- 
veys the impression that the wrongs and sufferings 
of the poor about B.C. 200 were far less grievous 
than in the time of Amos and Isaiah. 

As regards provision for the poor, there was first 
of all, perhaps most ctlicacious of all, the possibility 
of finding sustenance in slavery, a fate probably 
regarded with less horror, and carrying with it less 
disgrace, than the modern workhouse. Before this, 
the poor might have recourse to their family or 
clan. In early times, when each clan inhabited its 
own district, the claims of poorer members com- 
manded recognition ; but as time went on, and the 
clan system broke up, this resource became less 
and less to be relied on. The successive codes 


In Ex 22”-*7 loans are to be without interest, so 
also Dt 157-5240. 18, Viv 25%. 27; ef. Ps 15° ete. ; and 
in Ex 23" the poor are to have the produce of the land 
in Sabbatical years, so also Ly 25%. In Deuteronomy 
tithes are to be given to the poor (1478 26”: 18) ; who 
are to be entertained at the great Feasts (16-4; 
cf. Neh 8"); to be allowed to glean, and to have 
something left to glean, to have the right to take 
what grew in the corners of fields, and any sheaves 
that might be forgotten (24121); cf. Lv 19% 10, 
Ru 2%. The most serious attempt to deal with 
poverty was the Law of the Jubilee Year in the 
Priestly Code (Lv 257-4; ef. Dt 1512-15), which, if 
carried out, would have secured the periodical 
restoration of the landless poor to freedom and 
their return to the land, but this law remained an 
ideal. These various provisions were supplemented 
by ALMSGIVING (which see). 

B. In New TEsrTAMEN?’.— The term ‘poverty, 
mrwxela, paupertas, inopia, is used only in 2 Co 
87-9, Rev 2°, where it has a general or figurative 
sense ; but the ‘ poor,’ mév7s (2 Co 9°), revixpds (Lk 
21"), mrwxés (frequently, especially in the Gospels 
and Ja 2), pauper, ete., are often mentioned. As 
regards poverty, the NT period did not differ in 
any essential features from the Greek period. On 
the one hand, the exactions of the Herodian and 
Roman officials were probably more severe than 
those of the Greek rulers; on the other, the duty 
of almsgiving was more diligently inculeated as a 
religious duty which would be richly rewarded. 
In this respect the Christian Church followed in 
the steps of the synagogue. The Church at Jeru- 
salem made an abortive experiment in conmunism 
(Ac 2# 422), which probably aggravated its poverty ; 
and gave opportunity for the collection for ‘the 
poor saints at Jerusalem’ which St. Paul organ- 
ized amongst his Gentile converts (Ro 15°, Gal 2°). 
The early Christian Churches followed the example 
of the synagogues in holding it a duty to provide 
for their poor (Ro 12", 1 Ti 6", 1 Jn 3” ete. ; cf. art. 
‘Alms’ in Smith and Cheetham’s Dict. of Christian 
Antiquities). But Ja 2*° shows that this duty was 
often neglected. 1 i 
usually set an example to Christendom by their 
eare for their poor co-religionists. 

While we read that ‘the common people (6 todvs 
tx os, Mk 12°7, cf. Jn 12°) heard’ Jesus ‘ gladly,’ we 
are not told that His actual disciples were poor ; 
they rather seem to have belonged to the lower 
middle class—fishermen owning boats, tax-collec- 
tors, etc. The early Church included many poor, 
and few rich, powerful, or distinguished members 
(1 Co 12%) ; but Prof. Orr, in his Neglected Factors 
in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity, 
maintains that the strength of the Church lay in 
the middle classes. Cf. ALMSGIVING, FAMILY, 
GLEANING, SABBATICAL YEAR, TITHES. 

W. HU. BENNETT. 
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In later times the Jews have |! 


POWER (chiefly 5:1, 13, 19; dvvams, eovola).*— 
1. All the power in the universe is traced in Serip- 
ture to a spiritual source. God created all things 
by His word ; and the word being the expression 
ot the will, it is the spiritual God Himself who 
is the ground and origin of all that is (Gn 1. 2, 
Ps 33° 148°, Pr 8-"*, Ts 40%, Jer 3217, Jn 1% 1°), 
While God is the Creator of the world, and 
continually rules all the agents in it for His own 
ends, there is real power made over to nature. 
There is no pantheistic identification of nature’s 
power with God’s. According to Gn 1, the 
earth has the function assigned to it of bringing 
forth grass and herbs, and the trees and all the 
living creatures bring forth fruit ‘after their 
kind’; nature follows its own laws (cf. He 67). 
Or, again, the sea has a place and power which are 
definitely fixed, indeed, but are thereby proved to 
be real (Job 3811, Pr 8”), In like manner there is 
true power, though it is derivative, committed to 
man. He was made ‘in the image of God’ (Gn 
1*6t-), and so his original endowment includes the 
gift of power like God’s. It is proved by his ex- 
ercising dominion over the other living creatures 
(1°85), and by his possessing freedom of choice (21), 
The power of man is lost by sin (Gn 2!7, 1S 28”, 
Ro 7** ete.). Nevertheless, he is treated in every 
condition as a rational and moral being ; the wicked 
are commanded on almost every page of Scripture 
to bestir themselves, to repent and turn to God. 

2. God continually upholds the world by His 
power in Providence, 2.c. (a) in the preservation, 
(6) in the government of the creation. (a) The 
fact of the world’s persistence amid change, and 
while everything in it is characterized by transi- 
ency, is referred to the direct action of the Divine 
Will (Gn 8%, Ps 1042 139, Jer 142, Ac 17%, He 1 
etc.). Then (6) God’s government of the world 
consists in His guiding all its processes for certain 
predetermined ends. Thus He causes grass to 
grow ‘for the cattle,’ and herb ‘for the service of 
man’ (Ps 104™!-). Human success is due to the 
favouring presence and power of God, and serves 
for the fulfilment of the Divine purposes, both as 
respects the earthly life (Jos 17*-) and the higher 
life of the soul (Ro 875%, Ph 23%), All the ways of 
men are justly recompensed by the Almighty 
(Jer 32). Wickedness is overruled and brought 
to naught on the earth, a feature of God’s provi- 
dential action which is naturally emphasized in 
OT. God fulfils His purpose of love in spite of 
all opposing agents, whether visible or invisible, 
angelic or Satanic (Ro 8%), 

3. Special displays of power made by the 
Almighty. Israel was often saved by God from 
its enemies, the signal deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage which He effected for His people ‘by a 
mighty hand and by an outstretched arm’ being 
the type of these supernatural interventions 
(Dt 5”). The chosen people were guided in their 
career, and kept together as a nation, a remnant at 
least being preserved. God revealed His laws and 
ordinances; and these, duly honoured, were eal- 
culated to realize the highest good to the nation, 
to impart the blessing of ‘life’ and all that that 
implies (Dt 28-20 Ps 1S Pr sje hese 
influential manifestations of the Divine Will lead 
up to the completed revelation in Christ, who is 
superior to every world-power, and whose gospel is 
‘the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth’ (Ro 1"). The full manifestation of His 
power occurs when ‘the kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ: and he shall reign for ever and ever’ 
(Rev 11), The personality of Jesus in the 


* Broadly speaking, déveus in NT is power, and éZourie 
authority to wield it. See Mason, Conditions of Our Lord's Lise 
on Earth, p. 98 f.; Lightfoot on Col 113; Swete on Mk 210, 
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Gospels presents throughout the characteristics 
of spiritual power. He exhibits the unequalled 
power of perfect righteousness and love, e.g. in 
drawing disciples to Himself with a few words 
(Mt 435%) Mk 2"), refuting learned and influential 
adversaries, so that they could not answer Him a 
word or venture to question Him (Mt 22%, Mk 12%, 
Lk 146 20%), driving out of the temple a crowd of 
those who dishonoured the building (Mt 21'%), 
working miracles in kindness to men and for the 
furtherance of faith (Mt 11° ete.), extending pity 
and forgiveness to penitent sinners, and thereby 
raising them to a new and better life (Lk 7%"). 
These qualities of holiness and love in Jesus appear 
at their best when He is under trial ; His endurance 
of the cross proves them to be stronger than death. 
Hence it is when He is ‘lifted up’ that He ‘ will 
draw all men’ unto Him (Jn 12%), Then the 
resurrection of Christ proves His power over death 
and His glory as the triumphant Son of God 
(Ac 2, ete.). 

4. Power restored in man. God works in man 
for the restoration of the soul’s own power, and 
hence the believer should ‘work out his own 
salvation with fear and trembling’ (Ph 2). At 
length the full power of the soul is recovered 
through the aid of the Holy Spirit (Ro 8", Gal 
5/6), See Hony Sprrir. lor the attainment of 
this end in man we have thus (a) the activity on 
God’s side, and (4) the activity of man. (a) There 
is a providential leading or drawing by the Father 
before men can come to Christ (Jn 6#). Then 
through the death of Christ believers become dead 
to the power of sin: there is a breach with it in 
principle (Ro 6), or sanctification is begun. ‘ Not 
that anything in human nature was actually 
changed as by magic in the moment when Christ 
died, but in the completion of this holy life there 
was established a universal and personal principle 
of victory (a dvvauss cwrnplas), which is able wher- 
ever it is received to break sin in the oapé and kill 
the natural selfishness, so that the man may walk 
no longer kara cdpxa, but cara rvedua’ (Beyschlag). 
Furthermore, through the resurrection of Christ 
men obtain power to accept salvation (1 Co 15"): 
faith not actuated by the risen, living Christ, but 
only by man’s own natural endeavours, is ‘ vain’ 
or powerless. The life of faith throughout its 
progress derives its power from the believer's com- 
munion with the risen and glorified Christ (Ro 5”, 
2 Co 3'*, Gal 27°). Again, our Lord’s resurrection 
imparts the power of a great hope ; Christians have 
a sure hope beyond the present world. And they 
are empowered in consequence to be righteous in 
the world and worthy of their high calling, so that 
their hope may be fulfilled. (6) On man’s side 
there has to be fervent prayer accompanied with 
righteousness (Ja 5"), faith which overcomes the 
world (1 Jn 54), and to which nothing is impossible 
(Mt 17°°) ; and love, which leads to the keeping of 
Christ’s words (Jn 14°), and which casts out fear 
(1 Jn 48). Or man has to walk in the Spirit (a 
process which presupposes the peace of forgiveness), 
and then he obtains the amplest power, shown by 
his not fulfilling the lust of the flesh (Gal 5'), and 
by his bringing forth the varied fruits of the Spirit, 
or growing without cessation into the likeness of 
Christ (Gal 5%), By the interaction of these 
Divine and human means power is obtained by 
the Christian for the performance of any manifest 
duty, and the possession of suflicient power should 
be assumed. Christ is to him the Bread of Life, 
strengthening for the accomplishment of all right- 
eousness (Jn 677", Ph 41), as food supplies the 
body with power for all its physical acts ; though 
in neither case can we comprehend the steps of the 
process (so Dods in ‘Expositor’s Bible,’ John, 
1, 220 n.). 


A passage that has created much discussion is 1 Co 1110 * For 
this cause ought the woman to have power (:Zovciay, RV ‘a 
sign of authority’) on her head because of the angels.’ The 
apostle’s argument seems to be, Because the woman was 
derived from (v.8) and was created for (v.9) the man, therefore 
she should have on her head a covering in token that she is 
under the authority of the man. The abstract ‘authority’ is 
put for the concrete ‘sign of authority.’ Then a new en- 
couragement is added, If women will not do this out of natural 
seemliness, let them remember that the angels are present (cf. 
art. Heap, vol. ii. p. 317*)in their assemblies, and for their sakes, 
the messengers of order, cover their heads. This is the inter- 
pretation of almost all modern expositors. For the presence 
of angels at Divine worship, see especially Meyer, in loc. 


Tor Powers see under DOMINION. 

G. FERRIES. 

POWER OF THE KEYS.—The ecclesiastical 
connotation of these words must not be altogether 
identified with the meaning of them in the NT 
passage (Mt 16!) from which they are taken, 
although the first is included in the second. And 
the language about the keys in that passage must 
be distinguished again from the language about 
‘binding and loosing’ which follows. 

The image of the keys is not infrequent in Scrip- 
ture (cf. Is 22”, Rev 18). ‘The key (nn, also °1"?p) 
to the prophets, as well as to the Rabbis, was the 
symbol of physical and moral authority and power ’ 
(Wiinsche, Neue Beitrdge, p. 195). The kingdom 
of heaven, here to be understood of the Messianic 
theocracy about to be established, is likened to a 
house or palace, of which our Lord promises that 
St. Peter shall be the chief steward or major-domo, 
who is entrusted with full authority over every- 
thing which the house contains. The keys are not 
merely those of the outer doors of the house, which 
give the holder power to admit or to eject; the 
porter’s office is only a part of the authority com- 
mitted to St. Peter. They are the keys ot inner 
chambers also, giving command, for example, of the 
‘treasures’ from which it will be his duty (Lk 12%) 
to feed the household. As the house isat the same 
time ‘the kingdom,’ it is evident that the autho- 
rity is of very wide range. In the passage of Isaiah, 
which offers the nearest parallel (though it is to 
be observed that the sing. is there used, not the 
plur.), the thought of the key suggests an indis- 
putable power of ingress and egress, both for the 
holder and for others at his discretion—a power (as 
interpreted in Rev 37) of granting or withholding 
opportunities and facilities of various kinds. 

In this last view the ‘power of the keys’ leads 
on naturally to the power of ‘ binding and loosing,’ 
which, though not the same as the power of the 
keys, may be regarded as one of the chief exer- 
cises of that power. The ‘ binding’ and ‘ loosing’ 
is not the binding and loosing of persons but of 
things—not ‘whomsoever thou shalt loose,’ but 
‘whatsoever.’ To ‘bind’ (wexd), im rabbinic 
language, is to forbid; to ‘loose’ (7nd) is to 
permit. Lightfoot says that ‘thousands of ex- 
amples’ of this usage might be produced. One 
instance may suflice. ‘Concerning the moving of 
empty vessels [on the Sabbath day], of the filling 
of which there is no intention; the school of 
Shammai binds it, the school of Hillel looseth it’ 
(Hieros. Shabb. fol. 16, 2, quoted by Lightfoot, 
Exercit. wpon St. Matt. p. 238). It is the power 
of laying down the law for his fellow-disciples, 
like a true Rabbi, which is thus bestowed upon St. 
Peter. Or perhaps it is more exact to say that it 
is the power of interpreting in detailed application 
the law which God has laid down in general 
terms. Authority is given him to say what the 
law of God allows, and what it forbids; and the 
promise is added that his ruling shall be upheld in 
heaven,—and is consequently to be regarded as 
binding upon the consciences of Christians. The 


power of binding and loosing is in fact the power 
of legislation for the Church. 
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The gift of ‘ the keys’ is not expressly bestowed 
on any one else besides St. Peter, but the legis- 
lative power is afterwards extended to others 
(Mt 188). It is not certain who are the persons 
there addressed. ‘The disciples’ mentioned in v.1 
are doubtless the apostles, or at any rate include 
some of the apostles ; but it is not easy to prove 
that the power of binding and loosing is there 

estowed upon them exclusively. That opinion, 
however ancient and however widely held, involves 
the further conclusion that the promises which 
follow, and upon which the binding and loosing 
power is made to depend, are to be similarly 
restricted. It is, according to this interpretation, 
to the apostles alone that Christ promises that the 
prayer of two of them shall be heard, and that 
where two or three are gathered in His name, He 
will be there. This is difficult to suppose. We 
must accordingly conclude that the binding and 
loosing power first bestowed upon St. Peter is not 
represented in NT as an exclusive privilege of the 
apostles. Itis the common privilege of the Christian 
society—even of a small branch of it—when acting 
in agreement (v.!’) and solemnly assembled in (or 
‘to’) Christ’s name as its ground of union (v.2°), In 
this case, however, the power appears to be connected 
with judicial discipline over individual members of 
the society. The ‘ binding and loosing’ are not, in 
this case any more than elsewhere, to be inter- 
preted as the absolving and retaining of sins; they 
seem to mean the prescribing what the offender is 
to do and not to do. But, in case of his refusal to 
comply with these requirements of ‘the Church,’ 
he is to be treated as ‘a heathen man and a 
publican,’ 7.e. as excommunicate; and the resist- 
ance to the authority of the Church is to be 
considered as resistance to the will of Heaven. 
The prayer of the slighted Church will be heard, 
for Christ Himself is present at the gathering, 
and Heaven will give its sanction to the sen- 
tence (see interesting parallels in Wiinsche, p. 
218). 

There is, accordingly, a close connexion between 
the authority to bind and loose and the authority 
to absolve and retain sins (Jn 207). The discipline 
which prescribes what the sinner must do, on pain 
of encountering a sentence at once earthly and 
heavenly, cannot but inyolve a ‘ power of the keys’ 
in the (inaccurate) sense which that term has 
borne in the Church since vatristic times. 

Christians of all ages have rightly seen a signal 
instance of St. Peter’s use of the keys in the 
admission of Cornelius to the Church. He thus 
‘opened’ the door indeed to the Gentiles, ‘and no 
man’ has ever since ‘shut’ it tothem. But there 
is no reason to think that this one act was all that 
was in our Lord’s mind when He made the promise ; 
nor is it likely that He referred only to the 
authority to baptize at discretion exercised by the 
apostle. The whole of his chief-stewardship was 
included in the promise ; and both in his appoint- 
ments of other Christians to sacred offices, in the 
administration of the Christian sacraments at large, 
and in his expositions of Christian truth, he was 
exercising the power of the keys. Aon 

An equally signal instance of ‘binding and 
loosing’ on a large scale is the regulation laid 
down by St. Peter, along with ‘the apostles and 
the elders,’ for the discipline of the Gentile 
Christians in regard to meats and manner of life 
(Ac 15°). They ‘loosed’ for them all other kinds 
of food; they ‘bound’ for them ‘things offered to 
idols, and blood and things strangled, and fornica- 
tion.’ Similarly, at a later time, St. Paul at 
Corinth ‘loosed’ even the eating of things offered 
to idols, —though he ‘ bound’ it in certain cireum- 
stances (1 Co 1025f-),—and laid down various rules 
concerning marriage (1 Co 7), and concerning 
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public worship (1 Co 11-14). ‘So ordain I in all 
Churches’ is his formula (1 Co 72”). 

Of ‘binding and loosing’ in relation to the in- 
dividual, the case which we are able to follow with 
the greatest degree of clearness is that of the 
incestuous man at Corinth; which recalls with 
remarkable exactness the language of Mt 18%, 
St. Paul was evidently surprised that the Church 
of Corinth had not dealt with the case on its own 
responsibility. It ought to have ‘mourned,’ with 
a view to the removal of the offender (1 Co 5°). 
The ‘mourning’ he would have expected was 
clearly a public and united humiliation of the 
Church before God, to the intent that God inight 
‘take away’ the man who had done the deed (see 
Godet, ad Jloc.). In answer to the solemn and 
concerted prayer, a stroke from heaven would have 
fallen upon him, as upon Ananias and Sapphira, 
or, without such prayer, upon the profaners of the 
Eucharist at Corinth itself (1 Co 11°). Probably 
this appeal to God would have been preceded or 
accompanied by an act of formal separation from 
the sacramental fellowship of the Church; cer- 
tainly by an exclusion of the sinner from social 
intercourse with the brethren (1 Co 5"). As the 
Corinthian Church had not thus acted, the apostle 
informs them of his own intended procedure, with 
which he demands that they should co-operate. 
Though absent from them in body, he calls upon 
them to assemble; he himself will spiritually be 
present in the assembly, armed with ‘the power 
(not merely with the authority) of our Lord Jesus.’ 
The sentence which he has already passed upon 
the man ‘in the name of the Lord Jesus’ will 
then be formally pronounced. He will be ‘de- 
livered unto Satan for the destruction of the 
flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord.’ Delivery to Satan was not a rab- 
binical formula for excommunication in any form 
(Lightf. Lxercitations, ad loc.). ‘The phrase is prob- 
ably derived from Job 1 2°. St. Paul seems to 
have intended that either by a judicial death, or 
by some wasting disease, the man should be so 
punished as to bring him to repentance (cf. 1 Ti 
1°). The discipline seems to have had the desired 
effect. The majority of the Corinthian Church 
(2 Co 2%) administered a ‘rebuke’ to the man,— 
which was probably excommunication in its less 
severe form (‘reproof with the Babylonian writers 
was the same with excommunication,’ Lightf. p. 
183). The man was overwhelmed with sorrow,—so 
much so that the apostle feared lest the excess of it 
should be fatal to his soul (2 Co 27). He bids the 
Corinthians therefore ‘forgive and comfort him.’ 
He himself, acting as Christ’s representative (év 
mpocwmw Xpiorod) has already forgiven him, though 
he will not consider his forgiveness as absolute (éi tT 
kexdpiovac) until the Corinthian Church has jomed 
init. The solemn gathering ‘in the name of the 
Lord,’ the confidence that His ‘power’ would be 
present to ratify what was done by His representa- 
tives upon earth, the punishment and the release, 
all appear to be directly based upon the language 
of our Lord recorded by Mt. 

Of the exercise of discipline in less unusual cases 
we naturally have scantier evidence in NT. Per- 
haps the most interesting reference to it is that in 
Ja 54, The sick man is there advised to call for 
the presbyters of the Church, who are to pray 
over him, ‘anointing him with oil in the name.’ 
In answer to this action of the Church repre- 
sented by its local heads, the writer says that the 
sick man will recover (for to interpret cdce and 
éyepet otherwise seems impossible in the context), and 
adds that ‘if he have committed sins,’ 7.e. obviously, 
grave and marked sins, ‘he shall be forgiven’ («ay 
dpaprias 7 memonkas, apeOncera atte). That the 
apcOjoera atr@ is a promise of what God will do in 
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answer to the prayer of the presbyters, and not an 
instruction to the presbyters themselves, seems to 
be required by the structure of the sentences. It is 
parallel in sense to cwoee and éyepe?. If St. James 
hed intended the word to mean that the presbyters 
were to absolve the man, he would probably have 
put it in the imperative, like mpooxaderdodw and 
mpocevsdcOwoay. But the forgiveness of God is a 
blessing granted to the faithful prayers of the pres- 
byters ; and, in order to encourage such prayers, 
the apostle proceeds to insist upon the value of 
them. ‘Confess therefore your sins one to another, 
and pray one for another,’ he says, ‘that ye may 
be healed.’ By ‘one to another’ he means ‘to 
your fellow-men,’ é.¢. not to God only. It is clear, 
that he cannot mean mutual confession in the 
ordinary sense of the term, for (1) he assumes that 
the prayers to which he ascribes such eflicacy are 
those of ‘righteous men,’ not those of men who 
‘have committed sins’ ; (2) the special object with 
which the prayers are to be offered (not indeed the 
contents of the prayers, which are directly connected 
with forgiveness) is ‘that ye may be healed’ (érws 
id@nre) ; if, therefore, the prayers are to be in the 
strict sense mutual prayers, it is implied that both 
parties, praying and prayed for, are alike sick, and 
the mutual confession would be only between sick 
nan and sick man, which is absurd. Evidently, 
the sick man is exhorted to make his confession to 
the presbyters whom he has called in, and they in 
turn are exhorted to pray for his forgiveness, upon 
which his recovery is made to depend, and are re- 
minded what power their prayers have, if only they 
are what they ought to be. The apostle selects 
from the OT history the example of one who exer- 
cised the ‘ power of the keys’ upon a national scale, 
both ‘shutting’ and ‘opening’ the stores of heaven 
for his people. Though but ‘a man of like passions 
with us,’ Elijah by his (unrecorded) prayers shuc 
up the rain from his guilty countrymen for three 
years and a half; and on their showing signs of 
repentance, he opened it again for them. We 
need not therefore wonder (such is St. James’ argu- 
ment) if, when we confess our sins to beings of 
the same make as ourselves, their intercession is 
able to obtain for us the remission of them. (On 
the rabbinic view of Elijah and the ‘ Keys,’ see 
Wiinsche, p. 195). 

Our accounts of life within the Christian com- 
munities of the first age are so fragmentary that 
we cannot be surprised at not finding many refer- 
ences to the penitential discipline which existed 
among them. That there should have been some 
power on earth answering to what was occasionally 
exhibited even in OT times—as in the absolution 
of David by Nathan (28 12)—is only what was to 
be expected in the covenant of grace. When Chr‘st 
claimed to forgive sins as ‘the Son of Man,’ the 
multitudes ‘ glorified God which had given’ such 
authority wnto men’ (Mt 98). The last word may 
mean either that the authority to absolve was 
committed by God to men, to use on His behalf; 
or that hy delegation of such an authority God 
had bestowed a blessing upon men : in other words, 
the ‘men’ spoken of may be either the holders of the 
authority, or those on whose behalf it was given. 
But in either case it was recognized that the assur- 
ance of forgiveness had been made accessible ina new 
way; and Christ, in His first appearance to the 
assembled Church after His resurrection, gave His 
disciples to understand that the authority which 
He had exercised in relation to absolving and re- 
taining of sins was henceforth vested in them, as 
the continuators of His own mission (Jn 202). It 
is not an exhaustive interpretation of these words. 
which would see in them only a commission to 
impose or to remove ecclesiastical censures. All 
acts of the Christian society, according to the 
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NT conception of it, are fraught with spiritual 
ethicacy. 

It may be added that some eminent interpreters 
consider the ‘laying on of hands’ in 1 Ti 5” to 
be the sign of absolution (see art. LAYING ON 
oF HANDs); but the interpretation is far from 
certain. A. J. MASON. 


PRAETORIAN GUARD.— See PR&TORIUM. 
PRATORIUM (Gr. 76 mpa:rdépiov). — This Lat. 


word, adopted in the later Gr., signified originally 
the general’s (pretor’s) tent (e.g. Livy, Hist. vii. 12, 
x. 33). Then it was applied to the council, com- 
posed of the chief officers of the army, which 
assembled in the general’s tent (e.g. Livy, Hist. 
xxvi. 15, xxx. 5, xxxvii. 5); then to the official 
residence of the governor of a province (¢.g. Cic. 
in Verr. I. iv. 28, I. v. 35; Tert. ad Scap. 3) 
then, in the post-Augustan age, to any princely 
house (e.g. Juv. Sat. x. 161), and even to a large 
villa or country-seat (e.g. Suet. Octav. 72, Calg. 
37, Tib. 39; Juv. Sat. i. 75; Statius, Sylv. I. il. 
25); and finally to the imperial bodyguard, whose 
commander was prafectus pretorio cr pretorit 
(eg: Lac. VAishs 1. 20; ti Dy 24 ais tower 
Nero, 9; Pliny, NH xxv. 2). No certain example 
occurs of its application either to the pretorian 
camp or barracks or to the emperor’s residence in 
Rome, though it was often used of the emperor's 
residence away from Rome. 

In AV the word appears only once (Mk 151); 
but in the Gr. of N'T it is used in Mt 2777 (AV 
‘the common hall’; marg. ‘governor's house’ ; 
RV ‘the palace’), Mk 15! (AV ‘the hall, called 
Pretorium’; RV ‘within the court which is 
Pretorium’; marg. ‘ palace’), Jn 18% (AV ‘the 
hall of judgment’; marg. ‘ Pilate’s house’; RV 
‘palace’), 18° and 19° (AV ‘judgment hall’; RV 
‘palace’), Ac 23% (AV ‘Herod’s judgment hall’; 
RV ‘Herod’s palace’), Ph 1 (AV ‘in all the 
palace’ ; marg. ‘ Czsar’s court’; RV ‘throughout 
the whole pretorian guard’). 

In the Gospels the term denotes tke official 
residence in Jeras. of the Roman governor, and 
the various tr™ of it in cur versions arose from a 
desire either to indicate the special purpose for 
which that residence was used on the occasion in 
question, or to explain what particular building 
was intended. But whatever building the governor 
occupied was the Preetorium. It is most probable 
that in Jerus. he resided in the well-known palace 
of Herod, since Philo (ad Gaium, 31) states that 
Pilate hung there the shields which offended the 
Jews (see PILATE), and Josephus (BJ It. xiv. 8, I. 
xv. 5) speaks of Gessius Florus as living in ‘the 
king’s palace,’ and since in Ceesarea (see Ac xxiii. 
35) Herod’s palace is known to have been used for 
the same purpose. Herod’s palace in Jerus. was a 
magnificent structure in the upper or western part 
of the city, and was connected by a causeway over 
the valley of Tyropeeon with the western wall of 
the temple. It is described by Josephus (BJ y. 
iv. 4, Ant. Xv. ix. 3) in admiring terms. It was 
surrounded by a wall, rising to the height of 30 
cubits, and adorned with towers at equal distances. 
The enclosure was large enough to contain a small 
army. The building had two marble wings, called 
by Herod the Casareum and the Agrippeum. It 
contained large rooms within and spacious porticoes 
without. It was sumptuously furnished, and was 
surrounded by a beautiful park. Here the governor 
with his guards lived when in Jerus., while the 
regular garrison occupied the castle of Antonia; 
and it was doubtless before this building that the 


Jews presented themselves with the demand for 


Jesus’ execution. Tradition, indeed, has placed the 
residence of Pilate in the lower city, a short 
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distance north of the temple. Not a few also have 
identified it with the castle of Antonia (Rosen- 
miller, <Alterthumskunde, U. ii. 228; Caspari, 
Introd. p. 225; Wieseler, Chron. Syn., Eng. tr. 
p. 872; Weiss, Life of Christ, iii. 346n.; Westcott, 
St. John)—partly because tradition has located the 
house of Pilate near the site of the castle ; partly 
because, since the castle was the regular barracks 
for the garrison, and was sufliciently large for the 
purpose, it is thought probable that the governor 
also used it ; and also because many identify ‘the 
place called the Pavement, but, in the Hebrew, 
Gabbatha,’ with the elevated, paved area between 
the castle and the temple (see GABBATHA). But, 
for the reasons given above, the identification with 
Herod’s palace is probably to be preferred (so Meyer, 
Winer, Alford, Schiirer, Edersheim, and others). 
In like manner, as already observed, Herod’s 
palace in Cvsarea was used as the Preetorium 
there. The expression in Ac 23% (‘ Herod’s Pre- 
torium’) is abbreviated from ‘the pretorium of 
Herod’s palace,’ and thus describes both the par- 
ticular building and the purpose for which it was 
used. 

In Ph 1* ‘in the whole Prietorium’ has been very 
variously explained. Many commentators, ancient 
and modern, have tr® it ‘palace’ (so AV), coupling 
it with 4°", where allusion is made to believers who 
belonged to ‘Cvesar’s household.’ But no other 
instance appears of the application of the term to 
the emperor’s residence in Rome. Such an appli- 
cation would have been intolerable to the Romans, 
since it would have shocked the republican tradi- 
tions under which the empire was organized. 
Hence many, as Perizonius (De orig. signif. et usu 
voce. pretoris et pretorii, 1687, Disqwusitio de 
pretorio, 1699), Clericus, Michaelis, Hoeleman, 
Wiesinger, Milman, Weiss, Ellicott, Meyer, under- 
stand it of the barracks of the pretorian guard 
(castra pretorianorum). But Lightfoot (Com. on 
Phil. p. 99) has shown that neither can this use of 
the word be established. Wieseler (Chiron. d. 
Apost. Zeit. p. 403), followed by Conybeare and 
Howson, refers it, not to the pretorian camp, 
but to the barracks of the palace guard, which 
Augustus established (Dio Cass. lil. 16) in the 
imperial enclosure on the Palatine hill; but, after 
the establishment of the castra pretorianorum by 
Tiberius, the word would naturally refer to it, 1f 
to any barracks. The following phrase (rots \ourots 
maow) also more naturally describes persons than 
places, Aourds being never in NT applied to places 
(Ellicott, in lJoc.). Presumably, therefore, ‘ pre- 
torium,’ too, is descriptive of persons. Hence 
Lightfoot has ably defended the meaning ‘ prie- 
torian guard.’ St. Paul is supposed to have been 
chained to soldiers of the guard, and thus, through 
the change of guards, his message spread through- 
out the whole body of soldiers. This meaning of 
Preetorium is frequent, and has been adopted in Ph 
13 in RV. Recently, however, Mommsen (Sttz- 
ungsh. der Konig. preuss. Acad. d. Wissensch. 1895, 
p. 495, ete.), followed by Ramsay ( St. Paul the T Pav. 
p. 357), has proposed another view. He considers 
it improbable that St. Paul was put in charge of 
the pretorian guard. He believes that Julius, the 
centurion who brought Paul to Rome, belonged 
to the corps of milites frumentarii or peregrint, a 
corps drafted from legions in the provinces, whose 
duty it was to supervise the corn supply, and also 
probably to perform police service : and that Julius 
probably delivered his prisoners to the com mander 
of his corps, princeps peregrinorum, whose camp 
perhaps was already, as it was afterwards, on the 
Crelian hill. But while St. Paul was not in charge 
of the pretorian guard, his case came before 
the pratorian council, consisting of the prefecti 
pretorio and their assistants. This council then, 
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according to Mommsen and Ramsay, is the pra- 
toriwm alluded to by the apostle, and rots Nouro?s 
maow refers to the audience at the trial.* 

G. T. PURVES. 

PRAISE IN OT.—‘ Praise,’ whether as a verb or 
a noun, has various applications in the OT, but its 
commonest use is to denote an act of homage or 
worship offered to God by His creatures, par- 
ticularly by man. The object of this article will 
be mainly to examine the meaning and usage of 
the terms which our English versions render by 
‘praise,’ and to sketch, as far as the data enable 
us to do so, the occasions, the modes, and the 
history of praise in Israel. 

i. THe TERMS.—1. 557. The original sense of 
this root is perhaps ‘break out (in a cry),’ especially 
of joy (cf. the name Hallel applied to Ps 113-118, 
the Aram. x57 ‘marriage-song,’ and the Assyr. 
alilu ‘shout for joy’; see also Cheyne, OP 460), 
although it is possible that, as W. K. Smith (RS? 
411) suggests, among the Semites ‘the shouting 
(hallel) that accompanied sacrifice may, in its 
oldest shape, have been a wail over the death of 
the victim, though it ultimately took the form o 
a chant of praise (Hallelujah).’ The idea of making 
@ nowe is what appears to be prominent. The same 
writer points out that the roots 5o7 ‘to chant 
praises” and 5S ‘to howl’ are closely connected, 
and he thinks it possible that shouting In mourning 
and shouting in Joy may have both been primarily 
directed to the driving away of evil influences. 
The sense of ‘praise’ is conveyed by the above 
root in the Piel 557. This may have for its object 
(1) man or woman : Gn 12) (J) ‘ they praised (LXX 
erjvecay, AV ‘commended’) her (Sarah) to Pharaoh’; 
Pr 27? ‘let another man praise thee (LUXX éyxwma- 
(érw ce), and not thine own mouth’; 284 ‘ they that 
forsake the law praise (LXX éyxwmidfovow) the 
wicked’; 31°%- *! the virtuous woman is praised by 
her husband and by her works (LXX in both aiveiy, 
but in v.*) a different reading from that of MT is 
followed: kat aivécOw év midats 6 dvip airhs, ‘and let 
her husband be praised in the gates’) ; Ca 6° (here 
and in the following passages, unless otherwise 
noted, LXX aivety) of the Shulammite; 28 14% 
of Absalom’s beauty (aiverés); 2 Ch 23” of king 
Joash. (2) The object is once a false god: Jg 16% 
of the Philistines praising (duvety) Dagon ; (3) very 
frequently God (o7>s or mm): Ps 6954 (where 
‘heaven and earth, the seas, and everything that 
moveth therein’ are called on to praise Him; ef. 
Ps 148) ; often of public worship in the sanctuary : 
Is 62°, cf. 641 (evAoyeiv), Ps 22°? (tuvetv, cf. v.26 
6 émauds mov) 3518 844 107%? 109% 146? 149%, Some- 
times the object is ‘the name of Jahweh or of 
God’ (mm oY or DIN OY, 7d Cvoua TOD Oeod): Ps 69°? 
74°) 145? 148°, J] 2°; or His word (723, Adyos, phua): 
Ps 564 (émaweiy) 22% [vy may be an editorial 
addition, so Hupfeld, Cheyne ct a/.]; or the object 
may be unexpressed: Jer 31 [Gr. 38]7, Ps 63? (éra- 
vetv). ‘The expression ‘ praise ye Jah’ (Hallelujah, 
in Ps 135% avsbbn [aivecre roy Kupiov], elsewhere 
always as one word andba, ‘AAAnAoued [once Ps 104% 
andon, LXX omits here]) has generally a liturgical 
application and is mostly confined to late psalms. 
It occurs at the beginning of Ps 106. 111. 112. 113. 
135. 146. 147. 148. 149, and at the end of 104. 105. 


* Mommsen denies that orpuroredupyns (AV captain of the 
guard), found Ac 2816 in some authorities (cf. Blass, ad loc.), but 
omitted by WH, Tisch., and RV, could have been applied to a 
proefectus pretorio. This reading is evidently ‘Western,’ and 
Mommsen finds in the text of the Stockholm Latin MS (‘ Gigas’), 
princeps peregrinorum, at least a 2nd cent. interpretation of it, 
one which confirms his inference that the castra peregrinorwn 
had been established in Rome in St. Paul’s time. Positive 
evidence, however, for the existence of this corps and camp, 
under this name, appears only in the time of Severus, and the 
Latin MS may interpret the Gr. text before it by the light 
of later custom; while czperoredapyxs itself was evidently a 
popular title, and really supplies no information as to who took 
charge of the apostle. 
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106. 113. 115. 116. 117. 135. 146. 147. 148. 149. 150. 
See, further, art. HALLELUJAH. Instead of the 
direct object, $$ is generally followed, in the 
writings of the Chronicler, by 79, in the account 
of the technical Levitical (or priestly) function of 
praising Jahweh: 1 Ch 164 23° 25%, 2 Ch 5 20" 
29° (juvetv) 307! (xaduuvetv), Ezr 3!!; but the simple 
mm occurs in Ezr 3, as it does also in Neh 5 
(Nehemiah’s own Memoirs). The object is un- 
expressed in Neh 1274 (Chronicler), ef. 1 Ch 235, 
2 Ch 76 (‘when David praised by their ministry,’ 
LXX év tuvos Aaveld dia yeupds ara) 8'4 23'% (‘the 
singers also played on instruments of music and 
led the singing of praise’ my in: Vein 1222 OTN 
bomb, LXX oi déovres év rots dpydvows, dol kal Vuvodvres 
aivov) 312, in all of which 55m has its technical 
sense.—Similarly, the passive sense ‘be praised’ is 
conveyed by the Pual, and once (Pr 31°) by the 
Hithpael: (1) of human subjects and things: Pr 12* 
‘a man shall be praised (AV; RV ‘commended,’ 
LXX éyxwwidgerdac) according to his wisdom’; Ps 
78 ‘their maidens were not praised’ (in marriage- 
song; see Cheyne ad loc.), so Aquila ov7x tuynPqcar, 
Symm. and Theod. otk érnvéOncay, but LXX ov 
érévOnoav, ‘did not raise the dirge’; Ezk 26" of 
Tyre the ‘ praised (AV ; RV ‘renowned’) city’ (LXX 
h wos  émacverh) ; (2) of God, only in ptep. (>>) 
with gerundive force=‘to be praised,’ ‘ worthy of 
praise’: 28 224 (aiverdy émixahécouat Kipiov) = Ps 
18? (aivav émexadécouat Kuprov), Ps 48! 964 (=1 Ch 
16”) 145° [in these last four the LXX has alverés] ; 
in Ps 113° the subject is His name (alve?rac 76 dvoua 
Kupiov). 

The noun for ‘ praise’ from the root $$2 is aban 
(once Son, Pr 277! ‘the fining pot is for silver and 
the furnace for gold, and a man [is to be estimated] 
according to his praise,’ where %$5ap *s> probably 
means ‘according to his reputation’ [so Toy et al., 
cf. LXX dvipp 62 doximdgerar 61a or duaros eyKapwaroyTwr 
airoy ; see Oxf. Heb. Lex. for other possible ex- 
planations]). The word m>an is used (1) of prazse 
offered to J”, sometimes individual, but more fre- 
quently general and public: Ps 34! 48! (both 
aiveots) 65! (‘unto Thee stillness is praise [7:27 4? 
mbna], O God, in Zion,’ but text and tr. are both 
doubtful ; LXX Loi mpére: tuvos, ‘ praise is a fitting 
tribute to thee’; see Comm. ad loc., and Driver, 
Par. Psalter), 718 (tuvnors), § (aiveots), 1004 (Suvoc) ; 
particularly of praise as sung: Ps 22% (‘O Thou 
that sittest [throned] upon the praises of Israel,’ 
an imitation of m2:737 aw, the idea perhaps being 
that the praises, ascending like clouds of incense, 
form, as it were, the throne upon which J” sits [so 
Kirkpatrick e¢ al., but see Duhm ad Joc., and ef. 
the LXX avd dé év aylos Karockets, 6 éravos “lopann]), 
331 (aiveots), 40° (Guvos), 10612 Neh 12% (both aivects), 
Is 421° (doédtere 7d dvoua avrod). (2) The word aban 
is used for a song of praise in the title of Ps 145 
(aiveows) ; cf. the New Heb. name for the Book of 
Psalms, niban 2p or abana ‘0, or pon. (3) It is used 
of qualities, deeds, etc., of J’ which demand praise : 
Ex 15" niban x): ‘terrible in praises’ (i.e. in attri- 
butes that call for praise; LXX @avuacrds év ddEas), 
cf. Ps 94 (‘that I may show forth all Thy praise’), 
783 (‘ telling the praises of the LorD’), 79 (‘ we will 
show forth Thy praise’), 102 (‘that men may de- 
clare His praise in Jerusalem’), 1062 (‘who ean show 
forth all His praise ?’), v.47=1 Ch 16® (‘to triumph in 
Thy praise’) [in the last six passages LXX aiveots], 
Is 43°! (‘this people shall show forth My praise,’ 
LXX dperai), 60° (‘they shall proclaim the praises 
of the LORD,’ LXX 76 cwriprov Kuptou evayyeodvrat), 
637 (‘I will make mention of the praises of the 
Lorp,’ LXX dperat). (4) adam may=renown, fame, 
glory, or the object of these: (a) of J”: Hab 33 
‘the earth was full of His praise’ (inbaa pryz aytn, 
LXX aivésews avrod mAjpns 7 yi) || ‘His glory covered 
the heavens’ (17 oxy 473, LAX éxddupev odpavods 7 


dperh atvrod), ef. Dt 107! ‘He is thy praise,’ Jer 17 
‘Thou art my praise’ (both xcadxqua); (0) of other 
objects: Israel or Jerusalem, Dt 26! (xavxnua), Is 
62’ (BA. dyauplaya, Theod. caixqua), cf. 60% (‘thou 
shalt call thy walls Salvation and thy gates Praise,’ 
i.e. probably ‘thy fame or renown shall take the 
place of protecting walls’; LXX cdynOqcerar Zwraprop 
ra Telxn cov, Kal ai ida cov LAVppo.), and 611 (dyan- 
haya); Moab, Jer48[Gr. 31]? (dyaupiaua); Damascus, 
49% [Gr. 304], LXX follows a different reading ; 
Babylon, 51 (Gr. 28] 4! (kavxnua). Is 61° ‘the gar- 
ment of praise’ (a>7n Ayyd) is doubtful. It may= 
‘praise (renown) as a garment’ (Delitzsch) or ‘a 
splendid garment’ (Dillmann), but perhaps the 
clauses should, with Bickell, Cheyne, Oort, Duhm, 
be arranged thus: nop aban Dax meyd nom py re 
amp on ‘oil of joy for the garment of mourning, a 
song of praise for a failing spirit.” The LXX has 
dbéav dvTt orodov, GAiupa evppoctyns Tots mevOovat, 
KkataotoNny Oléns avTl mvevpaTtos aKndlas. 

In Lv 19% the fruit of trees offered in the 
fourth year of their bearing is mar} o3>7 wyp (lit. 
‘holiness of praise to J”,’ LXX dys alveros 7a 
Kupiw), ef. Je 97 [the only other occurrence of 
the Heb. word], where the Shechemites hold a 
vintage rejoicing or merry-making (abba sey:, 
LXX B émoinoay é\dovAciu, A ém. xopor's) in the 
house of Baal-berith. 

2. The root 77 whose primary sense is ‘throw or 
east.’ The only occurrence of the Qal is in Jer 50 
(Gr. 27] 14 ‘shoot at her’ (Babylon; a>x 3, LXX 
roketoate ér avTjv), but perhaps we should read 
here >. This sense is borne also by the Piel in 
the only two passages where this stem occurs, 
namely, La 3° (12 jayy71 ‘and they cast stone(s) 
at me,’ LXX kai éréOnxav Nov ér’ éuoi) and Zec 27 
[Eng. 1°] (onan nisxqyeny ninz7, LXX, by confusion 
with the Heb. word for ‘hands,’ reads els xetpas 
avTav Ta Téccapa Képara). AJ] the other occurrences 
of the root show the Hiphil and Hithpael (the 
latter only in P, the Chronicler, and Daniel) 
stems, which have the sense of ‘praise’ or ‘con- 
fess,’ a sense which it is somewhat difficult to 
connect with the primary signification, although 
it has been suggested that the connecting link 
may be found in gestures accompanying the act of 
praise. 

The Hiph. mn (cf. Palmyrene xn> ‘render 
thanks,’ frequent in votive inscriptions) is used 
occasionally of praising men: Gn 49° of Judah 
[with play upon name, ‘Judah, thee shall thy 
brethren praise’ (jodzkha), LUXX aivety]; Ps 4517 
of the king (AV ‘praise,’ RV ‘give thanks’); 4938 
‘men praise thee when thou doest well to thyself’ 
(both €£ouodroyeicbar) ; Job 40% of Job, spoken 
ironically by the Almighty (LX-X éuoroyetv, AV and 
RV ‘confess’). This sense of ‘confess’ is borne by 
the Heb. word also in 1K 8*-%=2Ch 6% (all 
eEouodoyetv), “8 (aiveiv), Ps 32° (€&ayopevtev), Pr 28% 
(€EnyetoGac) ; ef. [in Hithp.] Ezr 10! (rpocayopeverv), 
Neh 16 9?-5 (all eEayopeve), Dn 94 (LXX and Theod. 
e£ouonoyeta bar) *° (LXX éfouodoyetoOar, Theod. e&aryop- 
evev), Ly 5° 167! 26%, Nu 5? (all é€ayopevev). —Much 
more frequently the object of praise is God: Gn 
29% where J explains the name Judah (which he 
takes as=‘ praised,’ as if from Hoph. of m7) by the 
saying he puts in the mouth of Leah, ‘this time 
will I praise (Heb. ’ddeh) the LORD’ (€€ouodoyjoowac 
Kupiw) ; very frequently, especially in Ps and Ch, 
of praise ofiered in the ritual worship, the object 
being Jahweh explicitly or implicitly: e.g. Is 12! 
(evAoyetv), 4 (Suvetv), 38!t (aiveiy, evdoyetv), Jer 33[Gr. 
40] 2, Ps 737 9! 30% 1 324 (all éfouoroyeicOa). Ps 
76” ‘surely the wrath of man shall praise Thee, 
the residue of wrath shalt Thou gird upon Thee’ 
(AV and RVm ‘ restrain’) is doubtful. The MT 


reads 3nn nda nIWe An OWS dn 13, LAX sre evOdpucov 
avOpwmrov éLouodoynoeTal co, Kal évKarddypa évOvulov 
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€oprdce cot. Duhm emends non to nox, and ‘> to 
55, and in the next clause follows the LXX in 
reading 4? 247, thus obtaining the sense, ‘all the 
tribes of men shall praise Thee, the residue of 
the tribes shall keep (pilgrimage) festival to Thee.’ 
Wellhausen makes the same change, ab ana, in 
the last clause; on non he remarks that by this 
word the piows are meant, but that the pronun- 
ciation and the meaning of the word are quite 
uncertain. Ps 139" reads ‘I will praise (RV ‘give 
thanks unto’) Thee, for I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made’ (lit. ‘fearfully wondrous,’ there being 
no ‘made’ in the Hebrew [Driver, Par. Psalter). 
The LXX (BA €ouoroyjooual cor Bre poBepds eBavua- 
ordOns, but N* éBavuacrdény), the Syr. and the 
Vulg. (quia terribiliter magnificatus es) have ‘Thou 
are fearfully wondrous,’ and this is adopted by 
Wellh. in SBOT, i.e. mba for *~ba3. The more 
radical emendations proposed by Duhm appear to 
be uncalled for.—In other instances the object is 
the name of God: Is 251 (duveiv), Ps 448 54° 99? 138? 
1427; or His wonders (xba, ra Oavudora) Ps 895 (all 
éfouohoyetcbar). Instead of a simple accusative, m2 
may be followed by 5, always referring to the 
ritual worship, e.g. 085 Ps 10647 ‘to give thanks 
unto Thy holy name,’ ef. 1224 140! (all éfouo- 
Novyeto Gar) ; WIAD ADP? (TH prAun THs aywovtvns avrod) 
Ps 30? 97/2 (AV ‘at the remembrance of His holi- 
ness, RV ‘to His holy name,’ both €éfouodoyete Gar) ; 
mad 1 Ch 164741 (all aiveiv), 23°" (€£ouoroyeta Oar), 25° 
(where 77 and 55a oceur together, LXX dvaxpové- 
Mevos efomoddynow Kal aivecw), 2 Ch 5 (similarly 
efouodoyetcbat Kal aivety) 7° 207! 3072 (Hithp.), Ps 33? 
92! (all €Eouodoyetc Gar) 105'=1 Ch 168=Is 124 (Surety); 
ef. the familiar ‘ Give thanks to J” for He is good’ 
(ainna mind sin, eEouodoyetabe 7 Kupliw, 8re xpnords or 
dya66s) Ps 106! 107! 1181-*8 1361, 1 Ch 16* (here, 
perhaps by a scribal error, dyadv), cf. Jer 33 [Gr. 
40] 2, 

It will be observed that very frequently both 
AV and RV render 777 by ‘ give thanks to’ in- 
stead of ‘praise,’ and in many instances (2 Ch 7*-6 
BOs 7+) 9! 337 442 4517 599 54057? 108 109 1112 
SSG e130 4 ila Os. 121-255 jer, 
33"), although not uniformly, RV substitutes ‘give 
thanks to’ for AV ‘praise.’ It might be well to 
adopt this rendering in all instances where a7 
describes a religious exercise, except those in which 
‘confess’ is the appropriate sense, and to retain 
‘ praise’ for 55n. 

The noun from this root is 775A ‘ praise,’ ‘ thanks- 
giving.’ It is used of giving praise to J” by con- 
fession of sin: Jos 79 JE; atin iS jn, dds rhy eFouo- 
hoynow, ef. Ezr 101; but especially of the songs of 
thanksgiving, in liturgical worship : Ps 267 (aiveots), 
423 (éEouoddynats), 69%" (aiveots), 95” 1477 (both efopo- 
Noynors), Jon 2° (aiveois cal éEouorbynos), Neh 1277 
(NS €£ouordyno1s, BA om.). In all these instances 
both AV and RV have ‘thanksgiving’; in Ps 100 
title and v.4 (both éouoddynows) AV has ‘praise,’ 
RV ‘thanksgiving. —The word 77" is used in 
Neh 1231: *8-40 of the ‘two companies that gave 
thanks’ (non ‘ny, do epi alvécews), and possibly 
a similar sense (‘choirs’) is intended in Jer 30 
(Gr. 37]!9(AV and RV ‘out of them shall proceed 
thanksgiving,’ LXX B ddovres). In several in- 
stances ny\n means a thank-offering: Am 4? (os0- 
oyia), Lv 7} 8-15 (Ovoia [ris] alvécews) 22° (a}AN3}, 
Oucla edxh), 2 Ch 29% 33'6 (both atveoss), Ps 504” 
(the latter verse reads in AV ‘whoso offereth 
praise glorifieth Me,’ RV ‘whoso offereth the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving,’ Driver [Par. Psalter] 
‘he that sacrificeth thanksgiving,’ LXX @voia 
alvécews doédcer we) 5612 107% 116'7, Jer 17% (all 
aiveots) 332 (ddpa). A doubtful form occurs in 
Neh 128 ‘Mattaniah who was over the thanks- 
giving,’ AV and RV; AVm ‘i.e. the psalms of 


thanksgiving’; RVm ‘or the choirs.’ The Hebrew 
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is niydy, for which LXX, evidently by a confusion 
with the Heb. word for ‘hands,’ gives émi roy 
xepoy; the Vulg. has saper hymnos. Ewald, 
Bertheau, Keil, and Oettli read the abstract noun 
mia, Olshausen reads the infin. nitiz. It is not 
improbable that JEDUTHUN (which see) also be- 
longs to this root, and that it was originally a 
musical term and not a proper name. 

As ‘give thanks to’ was suggested above as the 
most suitable rendering for 777 in its liturgical 
sense, ‘thanksgiving’ might be adopted for min, 
and ‘ praise’ retained for >a”, 

3. In two instances, Jg 5% and Ps 72)5, where 
AV has ‘praise,’ RV substitutes ‘bless,’ which is 
the more exact rendering of 772, the verb employed 
(LXX in both evAoyety). 

4, 1, only in Piel. According to Hupfeld 
(Psalmen, 1862, iv. 421f.), the original reference 
of this root * (which in the Heb. literature known 
to us is used either of playing or singing [ef. Lat. 
canere]) is to the hum ot a stringed instrument, 
and 7219, used in 57 titles as a designation of 
psalms, would bé, properly, a song sung to a 
musical accompaniment. It is this word 9 
which the LXX reproduces by waduds (whence 
psalm) from Wadd\w, the usual LXX equivalent for 
sor, and in Cod. Alex. (A) the Book of Psalms is 
entitled Wadripiov (whence Psalter). The word 
11, with two exceptions (Jg 5°, in the Song of 
Deborah, ‘I will sing praise [Yad] to the Lorp,’ 
|| rw; and Is 12° ‘sing [burjoare] unto the Lorp, 
for He hath done excellent things’) is confined 
to the Book of Psalms, where it occurs in the 
following collocations : (#) with 7 and ody or mm, 
usually rendered in EV by ‘sing praise(s) unto’ ; 
LXX in this and in all the following constructions, 
unless otherwise noted, Wdd\d\ew: Ps 278 101) 104% 
1052=1 Ch 16° (vuvety) [in all these || vw] 9! 30° 
[both || a7] 47° (‘to our king’) 664 7122 (‘to Thee,’ 
\| 7TN) 752 (|| Pan) 1462 (|| 952); once -by instead of 
5, Ps 598 “unto Thee, Q my strength, will I sing 
praises’; or with ovd ‘to the name of God’: 
Ps 18°=2 8 22° (|| atx) 922 (|| miaiad) 1353 (|| Andda) ; 
—(b) with an object, either a pronominal suffix, 
‘sing Thee,’ ‘praise Thee in song’: Ps 30% 57% 
1084 138! (all || Hs) ; or an accusative, God or the 
Lord: Ps 477 68° (|| 1x) 1471; His name: 738 (|| ms) 
93 619 664 68° (|| ve); the glory of His name: 667; 
His power (7123): 2114 (|| vw); once the accusative 
of the song: 478 (2¥ 391 ‘make ye melody with 
a skilful strain,’ LXX Wadare cuver&s) ;—(c) abso- 
lutely : 578 (|| vw) 984 (ll 9, msB, yan) 108? (|| 1). 
Instrumental accompaniment to the song appears 
in 108%, and the word is used directly of playing 
upon an instrument in 33? 71°? 98° 144° 1477 149°. 

Two nouns (besides D1) from the root 71 are 
found in the OT.—(1) 37921, which is used of instru- 
mental music in Am 5%, where ‘the melody of 
thy harps’ (47723 1731, Wadrudry dpydvwy cov) is || ‘the 
noise of thy songs’ (7% [D7, Fxov wdGy cov); but 
of singing in Is 51% (a791 Sip) atin, eLouoddynow Kal 
goviv alvécews), and prob. in Ps 81° (aq2IWy ‘take 
up the melody,’ AdBere Parudy) and 98° (a7D1 dip 
‘the voice of melody,’ dwv7 waruod). In both the 
last instances, however, there is, in any case, an 
instrumental accompaniment implied.—Like Ana 
and 775 (see above), 7791 is used also for the subject 
of song: Ex 15%, Is 122, Ps 118" a (>)nqen cy 
‘Jahweh is my strength and my [theme of] 
melody.’ It may be noted that while MT is ex- 
actly the same in all three passages, LXX reads 
in Exodus [6 Kvpios] BonOes kal oxeracrys, in Isaiah 
4 55€a pou Kai h aiveots wou Kipros, in Psalms toxvs wou 

* Its relation, if any, to 11 Qal=‘trim o7 prune’ is obscure 
(see Hupfeld, Psalmen, loc. cit. swpra, footnote). 15 is uncer- 
tain whether in Ca 212 7977 ny means ‘ the time of the singing 
(of birds)’ or ‘the time of the pruning (of vines).’ The LXX 
(zoupos 775 ropes) and other versions take the latter view. 
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kal turnols mov 6 Kiéipios.—(2) A by-form of the same 
word is 72}. Its occurrences are: 25 23! [in the 
epithet applied to David Sy qyy nino oy3, AV and 
RV ‘the sweet psalmist of Israel,’ RVm ‘pleasant 
in the psalms of Israel’; on the construction see 
Driver on 28 8" H. P. Smith, who renders ‘the 
Joy of the songs of Israel’ (cf. Cheyne, OP 22, 
‘the darling of Israel’s songs’), thinks the trans- 
lation ‘the sweet singer of Israel’ can hardly he 
obtained from the Heb. expression. The LXX 
has evmrperets aruol Iopajd]; Job 35” [‘none saith, 
Where is God my Maker, who giveth songs in the 
night’?, ae. perhaps (Dillm., Dav.; differently 
Duhm), who by sudden acts of deliverance gives 
oceasion for songs of triumph in the midst of the 
night of trial; LXX, reading or interpreting 
differently, 6 ckarardoowr pudakas vuxrepids| ; Is 241% 
[‘from the uttermost parts of the earth have we 
heard songs (LXX répara), Glory to the righteous ’]; 
Is 25° [‘the melody of the terrible ones’ (ayy 791) 
|| ‘the noise of strangers’ (a7 px; both wanting 
in LXX), é.e. their hostile song of triumph, ‘shall 
be brought low’]; Ps 95°? [‘let us shout unto Him 
with melodies’ ('9 ay73 ninzia; LXX év wpadpots 
ddahdéwuev ar@) || ‘let us come to meet His face 
with thanksgiving’ (a7\na 139 ADP; LXX zpo- 
POdowmev Td Tpsowroy airod év éEouoroynoer)}; 119°4 
[‘ Thy statutes have been (the subject of) melodies 
to me’ (TRI PVT Nin; LXX Yarra jody poe ra 
Oikarwuard cov) |. 

AV and RV usually render the verb 11 by ‘sing 
praises.’ For the nouns 7791 and Wi they give 
‘song,’ except in Is 51°, Am 5” where both have 
‘melody,’ Ps 81° 95? where both have ‘ psalm,’ and 
Ps 98° where RV has ‘melody’ and AV ‘psalm’ 
(for 2 8 23! see above). Driver (Par. Psalter) con- 
sistently renders the verb throughout the Psalms 
by ‘make melody,’ and the nouns by ‘melody,’ 
and probably no closer equivalents in English 
could be found for the Hebrew terms. 

5. nav in Piel and Hithp. only ; a late word, con- 


fined to Psalms (4 t.) and Ecclesiastes (once). Its 
Aram. form is found in Daniel (see below). It is 


doubtful whether it should be connected with naw 
(Piel and Hiphil)=‘to still or calm’ (in Pr 29 of 
anger, in Ps 65° 89" of the sea). Gesenius would 
find the connecting link in the notion of stroking 
or smoothing, hence ‘to soothe with praises’ (ct. 


the expression used of prayer, ‘D ‘33"AN APH ‘to 
make the face of any one sweet or pleasant’). Its 


occurrences are: Ps 634 [‘my lips shall praise 
Thee’ (LXX éraweiy) || ‘I will bless Thee’ (72728) 
and ‘I will lift up my hands’ (22 N¥y)] 117? (NS 
aivev, A émawelv) 147! (alvety; both || 9pm) 1454 (B 
érawvei, A* aiveiy; || 737), Ec 4° (éraweiy; ‘I praised 
the dead which are already dead’), Dn 2” (aivety ; 
| ana, of Danicl praising God when the secret of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream had been revealed to 
him) 43+°7 (qivety; in v.*4 || Joa ‘bless’ and oan 
‘honour’; in y.*7 || oo ‘extol’? and 17; of Nebu- 
chadnezzar praising God after the restoration of 
his reason) 5+ ?8 (Theod. in both aivety, so LXX in 
v., but in v.4 evdoyetv; of Belshazzar and his 
guests praising the gods of gold and silver, etz.),— 
The Hithp.=‘make the subject of praise or boast’ 
oceurs in Ps 10647=1 Ch 16 (nana nangad ‘that 
we may make our boast of Thy praise’; LXX 
in Psalms ro éveavyao0ac év rH aivécer cov, in 
1 Chronicles cal cavyacbar év rats alvécecty cov). 

The verb nav in Piel is everywhere rendered in 
AV ‘praise,’ and so in RV except in Ps 117! [but 
not, consistently enough, 147] 1454, where we 
have ‘laud.’ This last term, which is that em- 
ployed in Driver’s Par. Psalter, might, with 
advantage, be adopted uniformly, at least in the 
Psalms, where there are so many words that re- 
ceive in the English versions the one rendering 
‘praise.’ See art. LAuD. ; 
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ii. History OF PRAISE IN ISRAEL.—Like sacri- 
fice and other branches of the cultus, the praise 
offered to Jahweh had in early times a more 
unconventional and spontaneous character than 
it afterwards assumed, especially in the second 
Temple. From the first, both vocal and instru- 
mental music were employed in this exercise, of 
which heartiness and loud noise (cf. the meaning 
of téhillah above) were leading characteristics. 
A typical example is the song of the children 
of Israel after the passage of the Red Sea (Ex 
15), which, although in its present form it con- 
tains much that belongs to a later age, yet is 
undoubtedly to some extent archaic, while the 
description of the part played by Miriam and the 
women, with their timbrels and dances (v.7%), 
may be regarded as a true picture of the manners 
in ancient Israel (cf. also the Song of Deborah in 
Jg 5, one of the most ancient of the undoubtedly 
genuine relics of early Heb. poetry). So in 25 6° 
(=1 Ch 138) ‘David and all the house of Israel 
played before the Lorp with all their might, even 
with songs [reading, with 1 Ch 138, o-rwa 1y->>a 
for ovina ‘yy-b22 of 28 6°, cf. the same phrase 
ty-522 used in v.4 of David’s dancing] and with 
harps and with psalteries, and with timbrels, and 
with castanets, and with cymbals.” In short, 
praise to God, whether upon the occasion of any 
great act of deliverance, or when the people as- 
sembled at the sanctuaries either of the Northern 
or the Southern kingdom, partook largely of the 
noisy character of vintage and bridal rejoicings 
(Jg 977, Ly 19%, Ps 78°). When the prophet Amos 
denounces the crass unspiritual worship of his 
day, he delivers this message from Jahweh, ‘Take 
thou away from Me the noise of thy songs, for I 
will not hear the melody of thy harps’ (Am 5”, 
cf. 8°), Isaiah promises to the people, ‘ Ye shall 
have a song as in the night when a holy feast is 
kept, and gladness of heart as when one goeth 
with a pipe to come unto the mountain of the 
Lorp, to the Rock of Israel’ (Is 30°°). The author 
of La 2’ can say of the rude plundering Chaldzean 
soldiery in the temple, ‘They have made a noise 
in the house of the LORD as in the day of a solemn 
assembly.’ The same impression is conveyed by 
some of the phrases which occur in the musical 
titles of the earlier psalms. For instance, Ps 57. 
58. 59. 75 are set to the tune of Al-tashheth, 
‘destroy not,’ probably the opening words of a 
vintage song (Is 65%). Cf., further, on this point 
W.R. Smith, OTJC?2 209, 223 f. 

We should have individual songs of praise i 
the Song of Hannah (18 2'*) and the Song 
Hezekiah (Is 38!°-*°), were it not that neither 
these can be supposed to have belonged originally 
to their present context (see on the former, Driver, 
Text of Sam. 21f., and on the latter, Cheyne, OP 
117f., and cf. the analogous cases of the Prayer 
of Jonah and the Psalm of Habakkuk). 

As to the arrangements for praise in the pre- 
exilic Temple, we have no precise information. 
In particular, we are left very much in the dark 
as to how far any special class performed or 
directed this service. The statements on this 
subject contained in the Books of Chronicles are 
unfortunately of little use, owing to the tendency 
of the Chronicler to antedate the institutions of 
his own day. But while it will be generally 
admitted that the part he attributes to David is 
greatly exaggerated, it is probable enough that 
this king, whose skill as a musician is witnessed 
to in Am 6°, as well as in 28 6:4, used his talents 
in organizing the Temple music, whether he fur- 
nished to any appreciable extent the hymns used 
or not. Itis undoubtedly the case that, down to 
the Exile, praise was the privilege of the con- 
gregation at large (Cueyne, OP 194), but this is 
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not inconsistent with at least the rudiments of 
the elaborate system which we meet with in 
Chronicles having been in existence in pre-exilic 
times. It is hardly likely that the singers, who 
are first expressly named in Neh 74 (=Ezr 2%), 
and of whom 148 (128) returned, or were believed 
to have returned, with Zerubbabel, represent a 
class that had been instituted during the Exile, 
when no elaborate cultus was possible, or during 
the early years of the Return, when the cireun- 
stances were by no means favourable to such a 
new departure. It seems more reasonable to con- 
clude that they were the representatives or de- 
scendants of singers who had performed this office 
in the pre-exilic Temple (see art. PRIESTS AND 
LEVITEs, p. 74). But it is equally beyond ques- 
tion that after the Return the whole system of 
praise was re-organized by Ezra and Nehemiah. 

At the Return the singers appear to have formed 
a single guild, ‘the sons of Asaph’ * (Neh 74=Ezr 
241), and are distinguished from the Levites (Ezr 
107%, Neh 71-3. In Neh 12” the musical service 
at the dedication of the wall is divided between the 
Levites and ‘the sons of the singers’). Such pas- 
sages as Neh ]]1°-2%- 22. 25 198. 9. 4. 25, where the singers 
are included among the Levites, do not belong to 
the Memoirs of Nehemiah, at least in a pure form, 
and their account approximates to the condition 
of things represented in 1 Ch 15168 2335, 2 Ch 29% 
ete. (ef. Ezr 3!°, where ‘the Levites the sons of 
Asaph’ is the phrase of the Chronicler). The guild 
of Asaph at a later period shared the musical 
service with the Korahites (cf. 2 Ch 20 and the 
titles of Ps 42-49 and 84. 85. 87. 88), who, by the 
time of the Chronicler, have become porters and 
doorkeepers (1 Ch 9° 26!:)8 etc.): The Chronicler 
himself is acquainted with three guilds, -HEMAN, 
ASAPH, and JEDUTHUN or ETHAN (1 Ch 6%- 39. 44 
157 164% 25}#-), to whom a Levitical origin is at- 
tributed, Heman being descended from Kohath, 
Asaph from Gershom, and Ethan*from Merari 
(1 Ch 6-47), These three the Chronicler charac- 
teristically represents as choirmasters appointed 
by David, to whom the whole organization of the 
service of praise is attributed, and who is said to 
have divided the singers into 24 courses (1 Ch 
GFE pe G 5 2 Oho 292 etesir 4/2). 

When we pass to the question of the use of a 
hymnal or similar forms in the Temple service, we 
encounter fresh uncertainties. Whatever view be 
taken ef the contents of the Psalter (and there is 
a growing tendency to increase the proportion not 
only of post-exilic but of Maccabzean psalms), it 
will be generally admitted that, in its present form, 
the whole collection bears marks of having been 
intended for use in the second Temple. To what 
extent it may contain older (possibly even Davidic) 
psalms, which have been adapted for later con- 
gregational use, to what extent Nehemiah found 
the work of collecting already done for him, and 
how far a later hand, say that of Simon the 
Maccabee (Cheyne, OP 12 and passim), is respon- 
sible for the book as we now have it, are questions 
that cannot be said to be yet finally decided. Even 
so cautious a scholar as W. R. Smith was inclined 
to think that certain ‘facts seem to indicate that 
even Book I. of the Psalter did not exist during the 
Exile, when the editing of the historical books 
was completed, and that in psalmody as in other 
matters the ritual of the second Temple was com- 
pletely reconstructed’ (OTSC* 219). ‘It would be 
absurd to maintain that there were no psalms 
before the Exile. But it is not absurd to question 
whether Temple-hymns can have greatly resembled 
those in the Psalter’ (Cheyne, OP 213f.). 

It is a fair question whether praise was not 


* This guild gives its name to one of the collections in the 
Psalter, consisting of Ps 50 and 73-83. 


offered in the SYNAGOGUE as well as in the Temple. 
This is usually denied (see Gibson, Hxpositor, July 
1890, pp. 25-27, and cf. Schiirer, H/P I. ii. 76, 
where the parts of the Synagogue service are 
enumerated), but Cheyne (OP 12, 14, 363) urges 
forcible considerations in favour of a different con- 
clusion. There is all the less difficulty in conceiv- 
ing of the Psalter as a manual of praise in the 
Synagogue when we observe that, even in post- 
exilic times, praise might be offered at other times 
and places than public worship. ‘Thus, not only 
was Ps 118 sung in the Temple on high festival 
days (as on the eight successive days of the Feast 
of Booths and that of the Dedication), but the 
Hatliel (Ps 113-118), of which it forms a part, was 
sung in two sections (113. 114. and 115-118) in 
every dwelling-place where the Passover was cele- 
brated. It is to the singing of the second part of 
the Hallel over the fourth and last cup that the 
duvnoavres of Mt 26°, Mk 1476 refers. Again, the 
‘Songs of the Ascents’ (Ps 120-134) are perhaps most 
plausibly explained as ‘Songs of the Pilgrimages,’ 
ve. songs with which the caravans of pilgrims 
enlivened their journey to the stated festivals. 
See, further, Duhm, ‘ Psalmen’ (Hdcom.), p. xxiv. 

How far in post-exilic times the general body 
of the people took part in the public service of 
praise is not clear, but the analogy of other parts 
of the ritual suggests that they participated in it 
to avery limited extent. In Sir 50!" (referring 
to the time of Simon the high priest) the people 
‘fell down upon the earth on their faces to worship 
the Lord’ and ‘besought the Lord Most High in 
VORCYET a (Choa Wika Le ACh 3h) a Lb ISUOL te SOlSNO): 
Aaron that it is said that they ‘shouted and 
sounded the trumpets of beaten work,’ while ‘the 
singers also praised him with their voices.’ This 
corresponds closely with 2 Ch 7° ‘all the people 
. .. bowed themselves with their faces to the 
ground upeu the pavement and worshipped and 
gave thanks unto the Lorp (m7> nitim noags, cal 
tpocextynoay Kal yvouy T@ Kuplw), saying, For he 
is good, for his merey endureth for ever.’ Even 
this last formula appears to be in this instance 
not so much the language of praise as of prayer. 
A similar remark applies to 1 Mac 4” ‘all the 
people fell upon their faves and worshipped and 
gave praise (yv\éynoev) unto heaven, which had 
given them good success.’ So in 2 Ch 29°5 ‘all the 
congregation worshipped, and the singers sang, and 
the trumpets sounded’ (on all these passages see 
Biichler, as cited in the Literature below). On the 
other hand, that some part in the service of praise 
was taken by the people is clear from such a 
liturgical direction as ‘let all the people say 
Amen, Hallelujah’ (Ps 1064, cf. 1 Ch 16%, where 
the citation of this Psalm is followed by the afflir- 
mation, ‘and all the people said Amen, and praised 
the Lord’). Moreover, it is extremely probable 
that, in antiphonal psalms like Ps 118, the congre- 
gation as well as the Levitical choirs took part. 
Biichler (ZATW xix. [1899] p. 103 n.) will have it 
that the call in Ps 150° ‘praise him with the sound 
of the trumpet’ (shéphdar, ‘horn,’ mainly a secular 
instrument, whereas the official sacred trumpet 
is hdzdézérah, cf. Driver, Joel and Amos, p. 144f.) 
is addressed not to the Levites but to the congre- 
gation. He compares Ps 81°, and Jth 16!" where 
Judith leads off and all the people take up the song. 

Many psalms, ¢.g. 95. 96. 98. 99. 100, not to speak 
of the Hallelujah psalms (which are all post- 
exilic), were evidently composed from the first for 
liturgical use, and others may have been trans- 
formed from a more private and individual use to 
be the expression of the church-nation’s praise. It 
is of course only to a limited extent that the 
Talmudic accounts of the service of praise in the 
Temple can be accepted as correct even for the 
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closing period of OT history, but there is good 
reason to believe that the list given in Zamid (vii. 
4) of the psalms that were sung on each day of the 
week, at the morning sacrifice, is an ancient one. 
These psalms were as follows: Sunday 24 (B ris 
suds caB8arwv), Monday 48 (B devrépg cafBPdrov), 
Tuesday 82, Wednesday 94 (B rerpadc caBSdrwr), 
Thursday 81, Friday 93 (B els riv juépavy rod mpo- 
caBB8arou bre kaT@Kiorac 4 yh), Sabbath 92 (Heb. 
noo ov? VY, B els thy juépay rod caBBdrov). See, 
further, Neubauer, Stud. Bibl. ii. 1 ff. The sing- 
ing and playing of the Levites on these occasions 
was accompanied by the blowing of silver trumpets 
(hdzdzéréth) by two priests (cf. Nu 10%, Ezr 3, 
Neh: 12° Chih 4 168.2) Ghebi7 8-29 28728 77 Sint 502): 

See, further, on the whole subject, the articles 
Music, PRIESTS AND LEVITES, PSALMS, TEMPLE, 
WORSHIP. 

LiTeRATURE.—On the Heb. terms see the Oxf. Heb. Lex., to 
which the first part of the present article has very special 
obligations. On the history, etc., of praise: Buchler, ‘zur 
Gesch. d. Tempelmusik u. d. Tempelpsalmen,’ in ZA7'W xix. 
[1899] i. 96 ff., ii. 329 ff., xx. i. 97 ff. ; Koberle, Die Tempelsdnger 
im AT’,1899; Cheyne, OP, 1889, passim; W. R. Smith, OTJC?2, 
1892, esp. pp. 190-225; Van Hoonacker, Le sacerdoce lévitique, 
1899, passin; Nowack, Lehrb. d. Heb. Arch., 1894, i. 271f. 5 
Schtirer, GJ V3, 1898, ii. 240ff., 293 ff. [HP 11. i. 225 ff., 290 ff.] ; 
and the Commentaries on the Psalms. J. A. SELBIE. 


PRAISE IN NT.—Praise (aivos, éraivos (1 P 24= 
monn), aiveois, dota, aperyn, alveiy, émawely, doédcerv) 
plays a large part in the NT, both the praise of 
God by angels and by men, and the praise of man 
by God and his fellow-man. 

i. The praise of God is the work of the angels 
(Lk 238-1420 1988), and also of man. The chief object 
of the existence of the redeemed is to show forth 
the praises of Him who called them out of darkness 
into light (1 P 2"): Gentiles join now in the work 
of praise (Ro 15°11); and all, Jew and Gentile 
alike, exist to the praise of the glory of His grace 
(Bpbt es ene seh elo ab 62 )ee Christians 
offer their sacrifice of praise to God (He 131): 
universal praise will be the characteristic of the 
last day (Rev 198): whereas failure to give God 
praise for His mercies is the note of heathenism 
(Ro 17!, Rev 1177 147169, cf. Ac11). The subjects of 
praise are God’s intrinsic excellences (dperds, 1 P 22°, 
where see Hort); His universal gifts of creation, 
of providence, oi redemption (Rey 15°-4, Ac 2# and 
passim); His promises to individuals (Ro 4°); His 
blessings to individuals, especially for the miracles 
of our Lord’s lifetime (Lk 18% 19%’, cf. 2 Co 1%). 
One idiomatic phrase in the mouth of the ‘Jews’ 
dds dofay To Oew (Jn 9*4 ‘Give God the praise’ AV, 
‘Give glory to God’ RY) is remarkable, meaning, 
‘Confess thy sins’ (cf. Joshua’s words to Achan 
in Jos 7!%), and implying that truthful confession 
of the real facts of lite brings glory to God. 

The tone of praise to God is specially marked in 
the Gospel of St. Luke, the Acts, the Ep. to the 
Ephesians, and the Apocalypse. It finds its ex- 
pression in semi-rhythmical language and formal 
liymns (see HyMN), and also in doxologies. The 
latter were primarily liturgical (cf. 2 Co 1”° 6v adrov 
7d Auhy 7 Ge@ mpos Sdfav dv hudy), and are adapta- 
tions from existing Jewish liturgies. The fountain- 
head of them may perhaps be traced to 1 Ch 29”, 
from which originated two types—(#) beginning 
with the word ‘Blessed’ (ev\oynrds, ze. bless- 
worthy, worthy of receiving blessing), implying 
‘an intelligent recognition of His abiding good- 
ness, as made known in His past or present acts,’ 
Lk 18, 2 Co 1° 11°, Ro 1” $°, Eph 1° (where see 
Lightfoot), 1 P 1° (where see Hort); (4) ascribing 
to God glory (power, might, dominion) for ever. 
This is the commoner type in the NT and in 
subsequent Christian liturgies: the simplest form 
@ 4 Od&a eis rods aidvas' aujvy (Ro 11%*) is varied 
by the several writers to suit the exact context 
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(Gal 1%, Ro 1677, Ph 4”, Eph 374, 1 Ti 17 6 2-Ti 
418 He 132! [see Westcott, Additional Note], 1 P 
41 51,2 P 318 Jude », Rev 16 5! 712), and it left 
its ultimate mark on the Lord’s Prayer in the 
addition of the doxology, Pings originally made 
when that prayer was used in Eucharistic worship 
(Chase, The Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church, 
‘Texts and Studies,’ I. i. pp. 168-174). 

On praise as a part of public worship, see art. 
CHURCH in vol. i. p. 428%, art. HYMN in vol. iL, 
and ef. the preceding article. 

ii. ‘The idea of man as praised by God is not 
distinctly recognized in the OT’ (Hort on 1 P 1’). 
There God is spoken of as well pleased with men ; 
but the NT goes beyond this in the word ‘ praise,’ 
which implies not only moral approbation, but the 
public expression of it. The ditlerence may have 
arisen from our Lord’s life; He had moved about 
among men, accepting praise and homage where it 
was simple and genuine (Mt 21") ; giving His own 
praise without. stint to John the Baptist (Mt 11%), 
to all acts of faith{Mt 8° 92 15% 168, Lk 7°), to good 
and loyal service (Mt 257-*°, Lk 192"), to all gener- 


_osity of gift (Mk 12 14°), to self-devotion (Lk 10%), 


to prudence (Lk 165). Hence the ascended Lord is 
represented as sending His messages of praise as 
well as of blame to the Seven Churches of Asia (Rev 
14); and the praise of God is the ultimate verdict 
to which Christians appeal (1 P 1’), which will 
correct hasty judgments of men, and be the true 
praise exactly appropriate to each man’s actions 
(1 Co 4° 6 éraiwos): the true Jew, who bears 
rightly the name of Judah (=‘ praised’), ‘ts he 
whose praise comes from God not from men (Ro 
2°9, where see Gifford in ‘ Speaker's’ Com.). 

The praise of man by his fellow-men is naturally 
of more doubtful value. On the one hand it is 
liable to be unreal, shallow, flattering, and to 
lead to a false seli-satisfaction ; our Lord avoided 
the shallow praise of the crowds, and of individuals 
who did not weigh the meaning of their words 
(Lk 18°); He warned His followers against the 
desire for such praise (Mt 61, Lk 6°); He traced 
the rejection of the truth by the Pharisees to the 
fact that they sought honour from each other, and 
did not seek the honour that comes from the only 
God (Jn 5*'-44, ef. 12%): St. Paul refused to seek 
glory from men (1 Th 2°), and was ever on his 
guard against pleasing men (Gal 1°). 

On the other hand, St. Paul appeals to the con- 
sideration of any praise of men asa proper incentive 
to Christians (el 71s €rawos, Ph 4’): the proper func- 
tion of human government is the praise of well-doers 
(Ro 138, 1 P 24): St. Paul praises whole Churches 
for their virtues (1 Co 11° and passim): he lavishes 
the highest praises on each of his fellow-workers 
(1 Co 4!7 and passim): their praise runs through 
all the Churches (2 Co 8!8): his aim is, and that of 
all Christians should be, to provide things honest in 
the sight of men as well as of God (2 Co 871, Ro 121"), 
Praise of men is treated as a danger when it stands 
in antithesis to the praise of God; but when it re- 
flects the praise of God in the mirror of the Chris- 
tian’s conscience, it is a welcome incentive to good. 

W. Lock. 

PRAYER.—An attempt will be made to treat 
the subject historically, keepimg separate the 
evidence supplied by different portions of the 
Bible as to human practice and Divine teaching 
on the subject of Prayer. With regard to the OT, 
it will be assumed, for the purpose of the article, 
that the books which it contains, whatever their 
respective dates may be, are on the whole trust- 
worthy guides as to the religious beliefs and 
practices of the periods which they describe.* 


*Tt can scarcely be denied, however, that a writer like the 
Chronicler is apt to antedate the beliefs and practices of his 


own age. 
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I. IN THE OLD TEsTAMENT.—i. Prefatory.—It 
will first be necessary to limit the subject of 
inquiry. Prayer (nSsa) may be understood widely, 
so as to include every form of address from man to 
God, whatever its character. Hannah’s song (LS 
2) is a thanksgiving, yet it is introduced by the 
words ‘Hannah prayed and said,’ and the prayer 
of Hab 3 is a psalm. But address by way of 
petition must form the main subject of this article, 
though it is impossible to isolate this division of 
prayer, see, ¢.g., Is 637-64", where praise, thanks- 
giving, pleading, confession, and supplication are 
blended. 

Certain axioms with regard to prayer are taken 
for granted, viz. (1) God hears prayer ; (2) God is 
moved by prayer ; (3) prayer may be not merely a 
request, but a pleading, or even an expostulation. 
It may here be added that OT prayer is little 
occupied with what becomes the main subject of 
prayer in NT, viz. spiritual and moral needs. 
This remark, however, applies only partially to 
the Psalms. 

The terms for ‘ prayer’ must next be considered. 
The verbs are: 4, ov2 ap (Gn 426, where see Dill- 
mann’s note), or simply x77; this is the oldest and 
simplest phrase. It is perpetuated in NT (émcxa- 
Neto Par Td Svoua, Ac 2% 94 al.). The correlative 
word is 72y ‘answer’ (sometimes wrongly, e.g. Hos 
271-23, tr. ‘hear’), Gn 35° and Psalms, passim. -It 
signifies an answer either by external or spiritual 
help, or by inward assurance. 2. >>2n7 primarily 
of intercessory prayer, Gn 20’, Job 42!, but also 
of prayer generally, 1 8.1°7 and elsewhere. From 
this verb comes the common name for prayer in 
its widest sense, 7557, noticed above. 3. yas, lit. 
‘to fall upon,’ so ‘ to approach’ in order to sup- 
plicate. See Is 53!°, where the ‘approaching’ is 
on behalf of others, and ef. évruyxdvev in NT. 4& 
bxv ‘to ask’ (a) for some grace or deliverance, (8) 
for information or guidance. The correlative is 
again 727 18 28% 5,” -3s-ny abn Ex 324, an anthro- 
pomorphic phrase (‘make the face sweet or pleas- 
ant’), never literally tr. in AV, but rendered 
‘beseech,’ ete. 6. pyr ‘ery,’ used of those who 
pray for the redressing of a wrong. 

Another detached point may be taken before 
entering on the historical treatment, viz.— 

Postures in Prayer.—(1) Standing. This was 
the commonest attitude, e.g. Abraham, Gn 18”; 
Hannah, 1S 1%. It continues in NT times (but 
cf. below on Acts); and in Jewish usage the 
Shemoneh Esreh had the name of Amidah (stand- 
ing), because the congregation stood during their 
recital. 

(2) Kneeling, Ps 956; Solomon, 1 K 84; Daniel, 
Dn 6” ; see, further, art. KEEL. 

(3) Prostration, i.e. kneeling with face bent to 
the ground in case of urgency, Nu 16%, 1 K 18” 
(and in NT Mt 26%). ; 

(4) Sitting, 2S 78, a doubtful instance (but see 
H. P. Smith, ad loc.). In addition to these 
postures of the body the attitude of the hands 
should be noticed. These were: (1) /ifted, Ps 63+ 
(ef. 1 Ti 28), and (2) spread out, 2.e. with open up- 
turned palms symbolical of the act of receiving 
from God, Ex 9”, Is 1”. : 

ii. Patriarchal Religion.—Leaving these pre- 
fatory matters, we come to prayer as it appears 
in patriarchal religion. ‘Then began men to call 
upon the name of the LORD’ (Gn 4%), This first 
notice is of real importance. There had been 
abundant consciousness of God before, but tradi- 
tion fixed the commencement of habitual prayer 
at the beginning of the third generation. Thence 
we pass over along interval to Abraham, and enter 
with him into the fullest oe ae aoc of 

rayer. (1) His prayer is dialogue. | consists 
Bet merely in man drawing near to God, but God 
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to man, inviting it and disclosing His purposes. 
The same thing occurs in the case of Moses, and 
something of the kind is supposed in certain 
psalms, where God Himself speaks, ¢.g. Ps 91. 
(2) Intercession is prominent in patriarchal prayer, 
Gn 17}8 18?5-* 207 ; ef. below on prophets as inter- 
cessors. (3) There are also personal prayers : Gn 
15*, a prayer for a son; Gn 24”, Eliezer’s on his 
journey; more prominent still in Jacob’s life. 
Jacob's first prayer was a vow, Gn 28” ; his prayer 
in Gn 32°?" is in fear of Esau ; his wrestling with the 
angel (32*4) is described in Hos 12 (‘made suppli- 
cation’) as involving prayer. (4) Patriarchal bless- 
ings are prayers. When man blesses man, it is (a) 
primarily a vision of the Divine purpose for the 
person blessed and a declaration of it ; it is pro- 
phetic (e.g. Gn 491), but it is (6) also a_ prayer. 
This is especially clear in a blessing attributed to 
the next period, Dt 33, e.g. v.'. As blessing is 
partly prayer, so also is cursing, as will be seen in 
considering the imprecatory psalms ; cf. also Neh 
13°° ; Sir 4°, where the curse is called a supplica- 
tion. (5) The oath in Gn 14” (‘I have lift up mine 
hand’) is a kind of prayer, being an imprecation, 
not on another, but 6n the speaker in case of his 
failing in his intention. The phrase becomes so 
fixed in common use that without regard to its 
original meaning it is even used of God Himself, 
Ezk 367. (6) The vow. See.art. Vow. 

ii. The Law.—The evidence of the Law as to 
prayer is negative. With one exception (Dt 
261-1), there is nothing about prayer in the Law. 
There is no ordinance as to the employment of the 
formule (or charms) common in the ritual of other 
nations. This did not tend to the undervaluing 
of prayer, but rather kept it in its proper place. 
It is not recognized as a means of doing service, 
but it is left to be a spontaneous expression of 
human needs. The lasting effect of this negative 
teaching may be seen in Berakhoth iv. 4. If 
prayers are said only to fulfil a duty (as a charge), 
they will not be heard by God. But to return to 
the exception, the formulze of worship in Dt 26. 
Even these are not strictly prayers, vv.*! are a 
thanksgiving, vv.*} 4 a profession of past obedi- 
ence, and vy.” alone contains supplication. Vy.'% 4 
are strangely like the so-called prayer of the 
Pharisee in Lk 18". There also is the claim of 
past obedience, and in respect to the same point, 
viz. the payment of tithe (the hallowed things). 
But we cannot doubt that private prayer was 
habitually connected with sacrifice from early 
times. Instances are spread over the OT, e.g. 
Abraham (Gn 12%), Solomon (1 K 3*°), Job (42°). 
There remains for consideration the typical char- 
acter of incense. Incense (see INCENSE) was taken 
up into Hebrew usage from the stock of primitive 
religious customs among the nations around, and 
was originally an anthropomorphic form of pro- 
pitiation by sweet odours (cf. Dn 2%). But as 
time went on it was regarded as typical of prayer 
and associated with it. See Ps 141°, and in NT 
Lk 1, Rev 5° 8°. But if the Law teaches nothing 
about prayer, the lawgiver teaches much. No 
biblical life is fuller of prayer than that of Moses. 
The history of his call (Ex 3. 4) gives prayer in 
the form of colloquy ’ with God as noticed above. 
There are his private prayers in times of difficulty 
(Ex 5”, Nu 11%), and, above all, his frequent 
intercessory prayers (1) for Pharaoh to obtain 
relief from plagues ; (2) for Israel in all the times 
of the murmuring and rebellion, e.g. Ex 32!-%, 
What Moses did not lay on Israel as a precept 
he taught them by example, though it may be 
doubted whether access to God in prayer was not 
looked upon as the prerogative of a prophet. 

iv. Phe Period of the Kingdom.—This may be 
taken next, though in the intermediate time Jos 
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759104 and Je 6 are to be noted, and the raising 
up of judges is almost always introduced by the 
phrase, ‘ the children of Israel cried unto the Lord.’ 
Samuel next appears to carry on the great inter- 
cessory tradition. In Jer 15! Moses and Samuel 
stand together as chief representatives of this form 
of prayer. And the narrative justifies the Divine 
words. Twice over Samuel makes great efforts of 
intercession for the nation (1 8 797”) ; and again in 
regard to their desire for a king throughout chs. 
8 and 12. He testifies himself to his continuous 
pleading for them, and expresses his sense that it 
is part of the obligation of his prophetic office, ‘God 
forbid that I should sin against the Lord in ceasing 
to pray for you’ (18 12”). Besides his national, 
there is also his personal intercession. The rejec- 
tion of Saul grieved Samuel, and he cried unto the 
Lord all night, 154. And something of prayer is 
implied in the mourning for Saul, recorded in 15% 
and 161. David, being himself regarded as a pro- 
phet, is represented as praying without an inter- 
cessor. This appears in 28 7°. It is hardly 
necessary to prove that both the lesser and the 
greater prophets of the kingly period are regarded 
as intercessors. It is mainly in this character, as 
intercessor for a nation perishing by famine, that 
Elijah stands before us in the great drama of 1 K 
18. And the test which is there applied to decide 
between Jehovah and Baal is, which of the two 
hears prayer. Intercession, as part of the pro- 
phetie function, will come out more clearly still 
when we deal with the prophets who have left 
writings ; but there is a special interest in finding 
it in men of action, such as Samuel, Elijah, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and another leader who was not a pro- 
phet, namely, Nehemiah. Their prayer is not 
merely to put the matter in the Lord’s hand, but 
to strengthen themselves for action. 

The Books of Samuel and Kings contain prayers 
which suggest the subject of the place of prayer. 
The ark denoted the local presence of God, and 
therefore the place of prayer. So Hannah (1 § 1) 
and David (28 7) resort thither. But as sacrifice 
is offered at ‘high places,’ prayer may be offered 
there also. So Samuel at Mizpah (1S 7°), and 
Solomon at Gibeon (1 K 3). When the temple is 
dedicated, itis as a house of prayer, if, notwith- 
standing its affinities to Deut., we may take 1 K 8 
as in some degree representing the mind of the 
founder. If, however, the prayer belongs in form 
and spirit to another period, it is no less worthy of 
attention in two important respects. (1) At the 
dedication of the centre of a great sacrificial 
cultus, not a word is said in the prayer about the 
sacrifices, but only about prayer to be offered 
there, or ‘toward’ that ‘place.’ For prayer 
‘toward’ a place, ef. Ps 28°, Dn 6; and, even for 
Islam, Jerusalem was at first the Kibla. The 
temple is the house of prayer in Is 567; and it will 
be seen to have been so regardedin NT. (2) The 
other point to notice in Solomon’s prayer is the 
apparent conflict of two conceptions—that of some 
local habitation of God therein, and that of the 
impossibility of limiting His presence.—We have 
also two prayers attributed to Hezekiah —the 
first in Is 37!°*°, offered in the temple, a prayer 
for God’s glory in the spirit of Ps 115; the second 
(Is 38%) a prayer for himself, recalling his right- 
eousness in the spirit of Ps 26, yet none the less 
accepted, 

v. The Exile and Return.—Ewald (Hist. Isr. 
(Eng. tr.) v. 23) has justly emphasized the import- 
ance assumed by’ prayer in this period. There 
were two main causes for this. . (1) The necessary 
cessation of sacrifice after the destruction of the 
temple. This threw the burden of worship wholly 
on prayer. (2) A sense of abandonment by God, 
which produced earnestness in seeking for an ex- 


planation of His dealings, and a return of His 
favour. The evidence in support of Ewald’s asser- 
tion is twofold—(a@) the great prayers extant from 
this period ; (6) the personal habits of individuals 
recorded in the narrative. (a) Great prayers ex- 
tant. Virst and greatest is Is 637-64". The pro- 
phet comes forward and ‘leads the devotions of 
the Church of the Exile.’ The prayer is remark- 
able as appealing to the Fatherhood of God, 631° 
648, The other four are, Ezr 9°? chiefly con- 
fession ; Neh 1; Levites’ prayer in Neh 9, in the 
form of historical retrospect (cf. Ps 106); Daniel's 
confession, Dn 9. On these last four some general 
remarks may be made. Confession is prominent, 
acknowledgment of the sin of Israel and the 
righteousness of God. They are cast in the same 
model, and contain the same phrases. Fasting 
has become connected with prayer (cf. Zec 7°). 
The confession in these prayers is representative 
confession, ¢.g. Nehemiah (Neh 1°) takes the sins 
of Israel upon himself and confesses them as a 
whole. He is an intercessor, but he does not 
stand apart; he regards himself as involved in 
the guilt. (6) Personal habits of imdividuals. 
Ezra at the river Ahava (Ezr 8*!-**) relies on prayer 
for the safety of his expedition. As to Nehemiah, 
it is unnecessary to show in detail that constant 
prayer is the characteristic of his journal. It is 
his resource in difficulty and discouragement, and 
takes a distinctly personal character, ‘remember 
me, O my God.’ Again, Dn 6 is an illustration of 
hew prayer to God had become a distinctive mark 
of the Jews in exile. In it the enemies of Daniel 
decide to find their opportunity, and on it base 
their attack. In this narrative (Dn 61’) we first find 
unmistakable mention of the hours of prayer as 
afterwards practised by the Jews, though perhaps 
Ps 557 may be taken to denote them. As is 
usually the case in ritual, an endeavour was made 
to find sanction for the three hours of prayer in 
the earliest times, and Gn 1977 24% 280 were 
referred to by the Jews for this purpose. 

vi. The Prophets.—‘ The Latter Prophets,’ 7.e. 
the prophetic writings, may now be considered as 
a whole, and without reference to date, in order 
to see what special characteristics are to be attri- 
buted to the prayers of prophets. It has already 
been seen that the latter were intercessors in virtue 
of their calling. The ground of this was twofold. 
The prophet was an acceptable person ; but, fur- 
ther, he had the Spirit (e.g. Ezk 2”), and the pos- 
session of it enabled him not only to interpret the 
mind of God to man, but also the mind of man 
to God (cf. Ro 8%). The prophet thus knew what 
the needs of the nation were, much better than 
the nation itself. Intercession in the OT is not 
generally the duty of the priest. For an excep- 
tion see J] 2", Mal 1°; and in Apocr. 1 Mac 7°68, 
when, of course, prophets had ceased to exist. 
Beyond this general intercessory function we may 
trace three special aspects of prayer in the pro- 
phetical writings, which may be illustrated almost 
exclusively from Jeremiah. (a) Personal prayer. 
In Jeremiah intermixed with and in reference to 
the difficulties and trials of his own mission (e.g. 
Jer 20). (b) Seeking to know. It is by prayer (in 
part, at least) that the prophet obtains the Divine 
revelations, Jer 33° 424 (where ten days pass before 
the answer is reported). (c¢) Interceding to avert 
present or predicted evil. See Am 7 and Jer 14. 
15. The latter passage is an important example. 
In ch. 14 we have—(1) intercession, vy.2%; (2) 
answer forbidding intercession, !"; (3) renewed 
pleading in spite of prohibition; (4) renewed 
Divine threatenings, 416; (5) a wail from the 
prophet ending in fresh intercession, 1722. To 
this again comes an answer (15!) of final con- 
demnation ; but even this does not close the dia. 
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logue of prayer, which continues to 152. This 
record of intercession throws a light upon the 
inner life of the prophets, and their intimate re- 
lations with God, which we hardly tind elsewhere 
in OT. The limits here set to intercession are an 
anticipation of 1 Jn 5!6 And the persistence of 
the prophet, although rejected, is nevertheless an 
inspired persistence. 

vil. Psalms, Proverbs, Job. — Although the 
prayers in the Psalter exceed in amount and 
variety all other prayers in OT, yet they do not 
contribute to our study of the subject so much as 
they would do if the circumstances and persons 
from which they proceeded were known to us. 
Although the title ‘Prayers of David’ is implied in 
the subscription closing the second book (Ps 72”), 
yet only one psalm in these two books (Ps 17) is 
entitled ‘a prayer.’ And in the whole Psalter 
only five (including Ps 17) are so described. 
Tehillim (praises), not tephilloth (prayers), is the 
recognized name of the book; but the latter would 
be almost as accurate a title as the former. 
Prayer in the Psalms will be considered under 
six heads. (1) Prayer is regarded in the Psalms 
as the pouring out of the heart, 424 628 102 (title) 
1427. Outside the Psalter, see 18 1° and 7° com- 
pared with La 2)*. That which is poured out may 
be either the heart or its musing (my, AV ‘com- 
plaint’). In prayer the psalmist does not so much 
go before God with fixed orderly petition, as 
simply to pour out his feelings and desires, what- 
ever they are, sweet or bitter, troubled or peaceful. 
(2) As a consequence of this aspect, various moods 
are blended in prayer. It passes from praise and 
commemoration to complaint, supplication, con- 
fession, despondency. Few psalms are entirely 
prayers in a strict sense. There is, however, 
another reason for the rapid transitions which 
occur. In some cases the moment of a felt answer 
to prayer is marked in the Psalm itself by transi- 
tion to praise. Here we have an“ approach to the 
colloquy in prayer noticed in the cases of Abraham, 
Moses, and Jeremiah. In 1437 an answer is dis- 
tinctly expected ; again in 6°!° it is received, as 
also in 314, For strongly marked transitions see 
57511 6920-26. There is a sense that God has heard, 
and that is equivalent to His granting the petition, 
ef. 1 Jn 5% Yet this answer sometimes fails, 
and psalms from which it is absent strike us as 
abnormal, e.g. Ps 88. Here we come near what 
is frequent in Job, prayer struggling in the dark- 
ness, without a sie It is that ‘shutting out’ 
of prayer which is described in La 38. (3) National 
and personal prayer, how far can they be distin- 
guished? Some prayers in the Psalter are evi- 
dently national, ¢.g. 60. 79. 80. But while 44 is 
no less evidently national, ‘I’ and ‘me’ occur in 
vy.and », Hence it is evident that the Ist pers. 
sing. is no proof that a psalm, e.g. 102, is personal. 
It may well be an expression of the complaint and 
needs of the nation. It may almost be said that 
the psalmist never felt himself alone, but always 
connected his personal joys or griefs with those 
of the nation. Cheyne (OP 276) quotes a Rab- 
binic saying, ‘In prayer a man should always unite 
himself with the community.’ The question then 
will generally be which of the two elements pre- 
dominates, not which is exclusively present. (4) 
Material and external blessings are the principal 
subjects of prayer in the Psalms. Account must 
be taken, in considering this matter, of changes 
which have taken place in the meaning of words 
by the legitimate spiritualizing effect ot Christian 
use. ‘Say unto my soul, I am thy salvation 
(353) is a good instance of how a prayer for 
temporal deliverance has come to acquire the 
appearance of being a prayer for spiritual bless- 
ing. But although the Psalms are far more 


largely occupied with temporal and material than 
with spiritual needs, yet there are distinctly 
spiritual topics of prayer which filla considerable 
place in them. These are: (7) Communion with 
God, prayer for the intercourse of prayer, as in 
63. (6) Forgiveness of sins, besought with the 
greatest earnestness in 51 for its own sake, but 
more frequently taking the form of prayer for 
that deliverance from suffering and chastisement 
which was held to mark the forgiveness of sin 
(see art. SIN IN OT). (¢c) Ps 119 stands on a 
ditterent footing. It contains much prayer for a 
knowledge of God’s will. ‘The prayer for quicken- 
ing (‘ quicken’ occurs 11 times) seems distinetly to 
have a spiritual sense. The ‘He’ division, with 
its initial verbs in Hiphil, is almost entirely prayer. 
The development of prayer in a spiritual direction 
has been carried some way in the Psalms, and 
prayer for external blessings has been cast in a 
torm which will lend itself afterwards to spiritual 
interpretation. We must not, however, suppose 
that prayer of this kind differentiates the Psalms 
from the prayers of all other religions. Prayer for 
spiritual and moral gifts is found elsewhere (Tylor, 
Prim, Culture, vol. ii. pp. 373, 374). (5) Urgency 
of Prayer. There is a teeling that God must be 
induced to hear. This comes out in the anthro- 
pomorphic phrases which speak to Him as though 
He needed to be awakened, urged, or persuaded. 
We can scarcely suppose that this is, all of it, no 
more than a sacred irony. While NT put aside 
the thought of awakening Him, it retained that 
of pleading. On this subject see Ps 28! 447, and 


in correction of these Ps 121 throughout. (6) 
Prayer of imprecation, for vengeance. This is 


both frequent and urgent. It occursin the highest 
strains of devotion, e.g. Ps 69°**%, as well as in 
psalms of a lower level, ¢.g. 59. It reaches its 
extreme point in 109. In this Psalm attempts 
have been made to explain it away, but here no 
separate dealing is possible with a conception 
which enters into the tissue of so many psalms. 
It is certainly remarkable that the phrase which 
above any expresses the absorption of the psalmist 
in prayer (‘I am prayer,’ 109*) should occur where 
itdoes. Various considerations may help us to bear 
with this feature, but one is sufficient here. The 
devout Israelite of that day believed deeply in 
God, was perhaps more closely conscious of Him 
than we are, and yet looked out on a world of 
treachery, cruelty, and lust. The vision which we 
have before us of a future retribution in another 
life was entirely shut out from him. If his sense 
of justice was not dead, how could he help erying 
out for some manifestation of Divine righteousness 
by way of retribution, even apart from human 
instinct for revenge? An inspiration which ran 
counter to such desires would have disturbed the 
very foundations of his faith. See, further, art. 
PSALMS, p. 160. 

Proverbs.—Only two points need be noticed : (1) 
Three passages in which the character of the 
person praying determines the acceptance of the 
prayer, 15° ** 28°. This feeling, legitimate as it 
is, and admitted in the formularies of to-day, 
would tend to grow into that mistaken view of 
the matter which is corrected in the parable of 
the Pharisee and the Publican. (2) The prayer 
of Agur (307), with its modest request for the 
middle state on account of the effect of riches and 
poverty on his relation with God. Cf. the prayer 
of Socrates (Plato, Phedrus, sub fin., and also 
Thom. Aquinas, Swmima, 11, 2, 1xxxiil. 5). 

Job.—The earlier part of the book is in the form 
of a dialogue between Job and his friends; but in 
fact, when his friends pause, it is often the case 
that Job, instead of answering them, turns away 
to God, and lets his address to God stand as 
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an answer to them. Thus, much of the book 
is prayer. See chs. 6. 7. 9. 10. 13. 14. The 
boldest of these is 10. Though full of doubt, 
rebelliousness, and half-way to renouncing God, 
it is nevertheless prayer. ‘These chapters are, in 
fact, prayer for what at times is the most urgent 
of all needs, some explanation of pain and suffer- 
ing. It is prayer for wisdom. So, long afterwards, 
St. James, writing to those who have fallen into 
manifold trials, bids them ask wisdom from God, 
that they may understand the purpose of His 
discipline (Ja 1°). 

To sum up, the axioms stated at the outset have 
been abundantly justified. It has plainly appeared 
that God hears and is moved by prayer, especially by 
persistent pleading prayer. This was the convic- 
tion not only of the mass of the nation, but also 
of a large number of highly gifted persons. Their 
experience of prayer, as attested by their writings, 
must always constitute an important element in 
that portion of the evidences for the being of God 
which is drawn from human consciousness. In the 
spiritual sphere it corresponds to the testimony 
which St. John gives to God manifest in the flesh, 
ibelpet Tes 

II. IN THe ApocrypHaA.—The Apocr. as a whole 
confirms strongly what has been said as to the in- 
creased prominence of prayer after the Exile. The 
Apocr. books incorporate, or even consist of prayers. 
The Additions to Esther are mainly two long 
prayers of Esther and Mordecai. See also Bar 
1*_38; the Prayer of Azarias (Abednego) prefixed 
to the Song of the Three Children; and the 
Prayer of Manasses: the two narratives Tobit 
and Judith both attest the power of prayer. In 
Tobit the miraculous interpositions and the happy 
issue of the story are entirely the result of the 
simultaneous prayers of Tobit and Sarah recorded 
in To 3, see esp. 316 And the place given to 
prayer in an ideal Jewish family is shown by the 
paternal injunctions of To 4". The Book of Tobit, 
although a fiction, engages respect and interest by 
its high moral tone ; but the same cannot be said 
of the Book of Judith, in which the prayer of the 
heroine is tainted with the treachery which is 
glorified throughout the book. Her prayer in Jth 
9° is prayer for the success of deceit, and it would 
be hard to find anything baser in conception than 
her pretended scheme of inquiring by prayer as to 
the sins of her countrymen, that she may tell 
Holofernes when to attack them, Jth 1138, The 
necessity of washing, before prayer, for those 
living among the heathen appears in Jth 1278. 
In 1 Mac we pass from fiction to history. As 
Ezr-Neh showed prayer in men of action, so also 
1 Mac, e.g. 4°°-*? 5° and 117-72, prayer was the secret 
of the Maccabeean victories. That it was so, is 
nowhere better expressed than in 2 Mae 15’, ‘ con- 
tending with their hands and praying unto God 
with their hearts.’ The notice of Mizpeh in 1 Mac 
3* as an ancient place of prayer, links the prayer 
and victory of Judas with those of Samuel in 
former time, and is proof of the surviving holiness 
of the ancient sanctuaries. 2 Mac does but renew 
in legendary guise the evidence of 1 Mac as to the 
frequency of prayer in the great patriotic struggle. 
But it contains two passages which favoured, if 
they did not suggest, later developments in Chris- 
tian times. With 2 Mae 12% before them as 
canonical Scripture, it is no wonder that men 
thought they had ample justification for offering 
sacrifice (in the Mass) on behalf of the dead. 
And the vision of Onias and Jeremiah (2 Mac 
15!*-4) was a clear testimony to the intercession of 
saints on behalf of the living. Cf. also Bar 34 if 
the text be correct. 

The sapiential books of the Apocr. should next be 
considered. The Book of Wisdom from 9! onward 


ees 


is acontinuous address to God, and may be regarded 
as a prayer, though the character of supplication 
is not clearly discernible beyond the end of ch. 9. 
But 16: contains a beautiful illustration with 
regard to prayer. As manna had to be gathered 
at daybreak, lest it should melt in the heat of the 
sun, So we must rise at daybreak to gather spiritual 
food by prayer. 

If the Book of Wisdom contributes little, Sirach 
compensates, as might be expected from the re- 
spective origin of the two books. It contains 
prayers, ¢.g. 2277-238 (personal) ; 36127 (national) ; 
50-4 partly thanksgiving, the source of Rinkart’s 
famous hymn, ‘Nun danket alle Gott.’ Sir 7!% 4 


*28*4 prepare the way for our Lord’s teaching on 


prayer, and may have been present to His mind: 
384 was certainly in St. James’ mind when he 
wrote Ja 5416, Sir 38*4 may perhaps be the source 
of the proverb, ‘ Laborare est orare.’ Taking the 
book generally, it is remarkable that the principal 
subject of prayer in Sirach is the forgiveness of 
sins, thus advancing-the movement begun in OT 
to spiritualize the aims of prayer. 

One more book of Apocr. requires notice, an 
apocalypse, the so-called 2 Esdras. Though chs. 
8-14 inclusive are certainly post-Christian, and 
therefore do not, like the books hitherto con- 
sidered, illustrate inter - Testamental Jewish 
thought, there is much that is of great interest 
in them, and not least in regard to prayer. The 
question is raised in 7°24? (RV text) whether the 
intercession of prophets and leaders which had 
played so great a part in the history of Israel will 
not also be availing in the day of judgment, and the 
answer is a twice-repeated negative. 

Ill. IN THE New TesTAMENT.—It will be con- 
venient to state at once the main points in which 
the doctrine of prayer makes advance in NT. 
(1) Further development of prayer for spiritual 
blessings. It is the light here thrown on the 
possibilities of a higher life by the example and 
teaching of Christ which enlarges and raises the 
scope of prayer. (2) Extension of the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit to all believers, enables them for 


prayer. Power in prayer was a characteristic of 
the prophets in the OT, because they had the 
Spirit. Now all can pray, because all have the 
Spirit. (3) Prayer in the name of Jesus. This is 


absolutely new (Jn 16%). The verse just cited gives 
the turning-point in the history of prayer. It does 
not divert prayer from the Father to the Son, but 
gives new access to the Father. Thus the normal 
idea of prayer is to pray in the Spirit, through the 
Son, to the Father. 

NT words for ‘prayer’ must be briefly noticed. 
4. Prayer to God with implication of worship is 
mpoce’xerOar. 2. evxerOar barely exceeds an earnest 
wish, and needs mpés rov Gedy to give it the sense 
of prayer as in 2 Co 13’, Its subst. evx7 means a 
vow except in Ja 5%. 3. déouar, déyors, though used 
of supplication to God even by our Lord Himself 
(Lk 22%"), may also be used of prayer to man (e.g. 
Lk 9*), which is not the ease with mpocev-yer Oar. 
4. alreiv, a simple word belonging to our childlike 
relation (Lk 111), contains no thought of worship ; 
in RV always ‘ask,’ but disguised in AV by five 
different renderings, namely ‘ask,’ ‘desire,’ ‘ beg,’ 
‘erave,’ ‘require.’ The mid. voice (aireic@a:) gives 
intensity to the request (see Mayor on Ja 4%). 5. 
épwrdw, usually explained as involving a certain 
freedom in the manner and form of request. 6. 
evrvyxdvew, Umepevtvyxdvev, tr. ‘intercede,’ though 
the sense is primarily to draw near the person 
addressed, and only secondarily on bebalf of an- 
other. See below under ‘ Epistles.’ 

i. Gospels.—The example and teaching of our 
Lord; (1) His personal example. His prayer was 
real prayer, not merely offered by way of example 
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to disciples, but as real and intense as any ever 
uttered. Nothing brings out His true humanity 
more than His dependence on the Father in prayer. 
His prayers may be considered under three heads : 
(a) At or before the great events of His life on 
earth : at Baptism (Lk 3") ; before choice of apostles 
(Lk 6-8); before transfiguration, which is almost 
represented as the effect of prayer (Lk 9%); 
before Gethsemane (Jn 17, the earlier verses of 
which refer to the consummation of His own work) ; 
during the agony (Lk 22%-46, He 57), It is to be 
observed that, for these notices, we are mainly 
indebted to St. Luke, and his special interest in 
our Lord’s teaching as to prayer will appear under 
other heads also. (8) Prayer before performance of 
miracles: implied in the ease of Lazarus, Jn 114); 
probably implied Mk7*. Cf. Mt 172(TR); but much 
more frequent in miracles wrought by disciples. 
(y) Intercessory prayer: for disciples and future 
believers, Jn 17°*6, and continued after ascension, 
Ro 8*, He 7% (this continued intercession is not 
denied by Jn 16*°, which merely guards against the 
thought that our prayer is of itself unacceptable ; 
His heavenly intercession is but another aspect of 
our asking in Jesus’ name) ; prayer for individuals : 
St. Peter, Lk 22°"; soldiers at the cross, Lk 23*4, 
See Monrad, World of Prayer, p. 72, Eng. tr. 

(2) The Lord’s direct teaching in various ways. 
This may be considered under the following heads : 
(a) the Lord’s Prayer ; (8) parables; (y) incidental 
sayings ; (6) last discourses. 

(a) The Lord’s Prayer.— There are grounds 
which appear to the present writer to be sufficient, 
but which cannot be stated ‘here, for believing that 
the prayer was given on two occasions, and in two 
distinet forms. The latter circumstance would 
seem to show that stress was not laid on the 
repetition of the exact words, but on the teaching 
which the prayer conveyed as to the topics, pro- 
portion, and order of all prayer. There is but one 
clause in the Lord’s Prayer relating to temporal 
wants, and even that not merely to the wants of 
the individual (‘ give ws’). Moreover, it is capable 
of including spiritual needs, and is constantly so 
interpreted. On the other hand, it does legitimate 
prayer for temporal wants. In this connexion 
notice the direction given Mt 24%. This tendency 
of the Lord’s Prayer to fix desires on spiritual 
’ things is summed up in one of the agrapha quoted 
by Origen, Sel. in Ps 44 LXX (Lomm. xi. 432) and 
elsewhere, and probably authentic, ‘Ask the great 
things, and the little things shall be added to you; 
ask the heavenly things, and the earthly things 
shall be added to you’ (Resch, Agrapha, Logion 
41). Another characteristic of the Lord’s Prayer is 
its catholicity. There is nothing of particularism 
in it. It is already conscious of its world-wide 
destiny. A merely Jewish prayer of this date 
would certainly have been addressed to the Lord 
God of Israel (of our fathers), and would have con- 
tained a petition for the nation. See Latham, 
Pastor Pastorum, p. 416. See, further, art. LoRD’s 
PRAYER. : : 

(8) Parables.—(1) Two parables on importunity 
in prayer. This characteristic of prayer has 
already been taught by OT, and is here approved 
by our Lord. The ‘ Friend at Midnight’ (Lk 11°) 
follows immediately the delivery of the Lord’s 
Prayer. While it should be interpreted in the 
broadest way of all prayer, it may have special 
application to teachers, as being a prayer for bread 
for others. The second parable, the Importunate 
Widow (Lk 18'8), has throughout a special refer- 
ence to the prayer of suffering believers in expecta- 
tion of the Second Advent. The need of im- 


portunity in prayer expressed in both parables 
should be interpreted with Trench’s words before 
us, ‘We must not conceive of prayer as an over- 
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coming of God’s reluctance, but as a laying hold of 
His highest willingness’ (Parables, xviii., the sub- 
stance of which comes from the passage of Dante 
which he quotes, Parad. xx. 94-99). (2) A parable 
on right disposition in prayer follows immediately 
in Lk 18°14. Compare above on Dt 26-5 under 
OT. In this parable we see a great step in ad- 
vance. Under the new covenant a profession of 
ritual righteousness has no longer any place in 
prayer. On the contrary, we have Lk 17", which 
may, like the precept of forgiveness which it 
follows, have been spoken with reference to prayer 
and its conditions. It should be observed that 
these parables are preserved by St. Luke alone, 
and to them may be added the prayer of the 
prodigal son, ‘Father, I have sinned,’ ete. (Lk 
1518: 19), 

(y) Incidental sayings.—(1) As to conditions of 
prayer. One of these is Awmility, as in the parable 
referred to above, Lk 184. Another is forgiveness 
of our brother men. This condition of prayer had 
already been strikingly stated in Sir 2824. Mt 
64-15 and Mk 11%**5 do but repeat it, and the 
parable of the Unmerciful Servant grows out of 
the same root. A third condition of prayer is to 
avoid outward show and to avoid repetition. Our 
Lord’s practice throws light on both these require- 
ments. We read of His retirement tothe mountain 
for prayer. Privacy in a house is difficult to obtain 
in the East. The other direction does not forbid 
all repetition. Words may be repeated to express 
urgent entreaty, as in Mt 26%. A fourth condition 
is more important and more difficult of explana- 
tion—that of faith. It is obvious that faith must 
be a condition ; a prayer which is, so to speak, an 
experiment, will not be answered. But Ml 11% 
‘All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, 
believe that ye have received them and ye shall 
have them,’ seems to represent faith not merely 
as ‘sine qua non,’ but as ‘cum qua semper.’ 
Literally interpreted, the words would assign to 
every believer a kind of vicarious omnipotence. 
In interpreting any saying of our Lord, it must be 
remembered that the words as spoken by Him 
were not isolated, and were addressed to those 
who had heard other words which limited and 
explained them. It is reasonable to receive this 
saying with the explanation which St. John puts 
upon it, 1 Jn 54-5 (‘if we ask anything according 
to his will, he heareth us’), The illustrations 
used to emphasize the power of prayer in faith, 
viz. the uprooting of mountains and trees, are 
taken from the language of the Jewish schools ; 
and the same source supplies a parallel expression, 
‘If a person applies his whole attention during 
prayer, he may be sure that his prayer has been 
granted’ (R. Samuel in Berakhoth, tr.,p. 111). 
It is probable that our Lord, foreseeing that the 
power of prayer would be undervalued, preferred 
to state its force in this almost paradoxical way. 
It will follow that assurance of receiving the 
precise thing asked for is not what is required. 
There is a great instance in Ac 12 which may be 
taken here by anticipation. The Church is gathered 
together praying continuously and earnestly for 
the release of St. Peter. But when he is released 
and sent back to them, they keep him outside the 
gate because they cannot believe that their prayer 
has been granted. Yet who will say that that 
prayer was not a prayer of faith? The last con- 
dition of prayer to be mentioned is not a universal 
one, but carries special promise, namely, the con- 
dition of wnion in prayer, Mt 181%. It does not 
necessarily imply public prayer, for two persons 
are enough. ‘The efiect of this saying appears in 
the frequent mention of united prayer in Acts. 

(6) Lust discourses.—As in all other respects 
these discourses give new and distinctive teaching, 
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so in respect of prayer. It is henceforth to be im 
Jesus name. ‘Thus is given not a mere devotional 
form, but a new ground on which the worshipper 
stands, a new plea for the success of his petitions ; 
and, in fact, a wholly new character to prayer, 
since it must be brought into unison with the 
mind of Him in whose name it is presented’ (T. D. 
Bernard, Central Teaching of Jesus Christ, p. 156 ; 
and see preceding page). As this teaching was 
not possible in the early days when the Lord’s 
Prayer was given, ‘in Jesus’ name’ was not added 
toit. But that prayer being His, and in accord- 
ance with His will, is a prayer in His name, with- 
out the addition of ‘through Jesus Christ,’ which 
the Church has never presumed to make. This 
instance shows that the direction is not to be 
taken in a narrow, verbal way. 

(3) Finally, the Gospels afford us teaching on 
prayer given in an entirely different way. Under 
(1) the Lord’s example was considered on its human 
side, teaching about prayer by His own prayer. 
But even during His ministry the Divine nature, 
though in a certain sense hidden, began to show 
itself, and He is the recipient of prayer from those 
who need His help. Their requests are not de- 
scribed by the highest term mpoce’xyouo, but by 
déouat, dénors. But since these requests were made 
to the Son of God, His way of dealing with them 
instructs all who pray. (a) Requests are granted 
where there is faith. ‘Believe ye that I am able 
to do this?’ (4) Granting requests is delayed to 
produce importunity and test character (Mk 7”’). 
A saying of Seneca’s well illustrates the difference 
between what the Stoic thought of the attitude of 
importunate prayer and the way in which Chris- 
tianity regards it: ‘ Nihil carius emitur quam que 
precibus emta est.’ Christianity would substitute 
‘nihil dulcius.’ (c) Man’s ignorance in prayer is 
insisted on in the case of the sons of Zebedee, 
Mt 20°; and it is shown by experience in the case 
of St. Peter, whose request is granted that he may 
learn that it was presumptuous, Mt 1478), ef. Ro 
8°, Here it may be added that the disciples who 
had asked Jesus daily and hourly for help and 
guidance while He was with them in the flesh, 
evidently continued to do so after God had ‘ exalted 
him to be a Prince and a Saviour.’ St. Stephen 
says, ‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit’; and Chris- 
tians are described by St. Paul as those who ‘call 
upon (or invoke in prayer) the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ 1 Co 1%, cf. Ac 9! 2216 It is there- 
fore going too far to say with Origen (de Orat. 
15) that all prayer must be offered to the Father. 
Yet it is the case that Jesus teaches His disciples 
to pray, not to Himself, but to the Father in His 
name. Liddon (Bampton Lectures, note F) appears 
to press his argument further than a consideration 
of the whole evidence will justify. 

ul. Acts.—The teaching and guidance given by 
our Lord manifests its results in the Acts and 
Epistles. Acts will show its external results in 
the Church as a whole, not, however, without 
some evidence of private practice. The Epp. will 
give its inward effect on the devotional life of 
individuals, especially of St. Paul, but here also 
something may be gathered as to external and 
corporate usages. 

(1) Acts supplies notices of times and places of 
prayer. St. Peter observes the sixth hour (Ac 
10°), and he and St. John go up to the temple at 
the ninth hour, which is described as the hour of 
prayer (Ac 3'). It is probable that the gathering 
described in Ac 2! was for worship, and this is fixed 
by 2!° as having taken place at the third hour, so 
we have recognition of all the three Jewish hours 
of prayer. 

In the matter of prayer, as in most other exter- 
nal matters, the Christian body remained at first 


within the pale of Judaism. To ordinary observers 
they were only a new sect (aipeovs) of Judaism. 
They had their private worship (Ac 2*), but they 
did not on that account forsake the temple; and 
it is possible that they still attended the syna- 
gogues, though there is no evidence on this point 
beyond the practice of St. Paul on his missionary 
journeys (in which case he had a special object in 
view), and Ja 22 (where ‘synagogue’ may mean a 
distinctively Christian assembly, cf. He 10”). But 
with regard to the private worship of Christians, 
there is ample evidence in Acts, ¢.g. 4° where the 
actual prayer used is recorded, and 12” the 
assembly for prayer in the house of Mary the 


P mother of Mark. ‘Two farewell prayers from St. 


Paul’s life may be added—the one at Miletus with 
tears and embraces (Ac 20%), the other on the 
beach at Tyre (Ac 21°). In both these cases they 
knelt in prayer. Kneeling is also the attitude of 
St. Stephen (Ac 7%), St. Peter (Ac 9*), and St. 
Paul (Eph 34%). On the other hand, our Lord’s 
words had authorized standing to pray (Mk 11*). 

(2) Fulfilment of prayer.—Acts is remarkably 
strong in its testimony on this point. There are: 
the release of St. Peter (Ac 12), the sending of St. 
Peter to Cornelius (10%), the preservation of the 
crew and passengers who sailed with St. Paul 
(274). And there are the cases in which prayer is 
recorded as the means of working miracles (9% 28°). 
Passing to the Epp. we may take here the great 
instance of non-fulfilment of believing prayer, the 
thrice-repeated prayer of St. Paul to be delivered 
from the thorn in the flesh (2 Co 12*-°). Yet the 
prayer was not frustrate; what was granted was 
the power to rejoice in the infirmity. 

(3) Prayer in connexion with laying on of hands. 
—In Acts there are mentioned three more or less 
distinct uses of the laying on of hands: (a) in heal- 
ing as by Ananias (9%), St. Paul (28%); (8) as a 
complement to baptism by St. Peter and St. John 
at Samaria (8!) and St. Paul at Ephesus (19°) ; 
(y) on appointment to ministries (6° 13°). Now in 
each of these three classes of instances, though not 
in every instance, there is a distinct mention of 
prayer, as though to show that those who use the 
form are not in possession of the gift so as to 
transfer it at their will, but rather have authority to 
ask for it to be given. See, further, art. LAYING 
ON OF HANDS. 

(4) The passages in which prayer accompanies the 
appointment to ministries naturally raise another 
question. In Ac 13° 14° fasting accompanies 
prayer, cf. Lk 297, The connexion between fasting 
and prayer has already been observed in OT, but 
was 1t continued in the Apostolic Church? These 
two passages go in that direction, and it would be 
natural that the Christians should not abandon a - 
practice in which as Jews they had been trained, 
and which appeared to have a possible sanction 
from Mt 9!°. But, in considering fasting as sub- 
sidiary to prayer, it should be observed that in 
four passages where it appears in that light in AV, 
viz. Mt 177', Mk 9°°, Aé 10°°, 1 Co 75, RV, following 
textual evidence, omits all mention of the subject. 
See, further, art. FASTING. 

(5) One other point of interest from Acts is that 
prayer here bears out what was said under OT of 
prayer as colloquy with God. Such is the prayer 
in the visions of Ananias (Ac 9*-16) and St. Paul 
(Ae 220 

ii. The Epistles and Apocalypse.—(1) St. James. 
—This Ep. takes up and applies to daily life the 
teaching of the gospel, and is especially related to 
Mt. Hence there is much as to prayer. The need 
of faith in prayer, and the fatal effect of doubting 
(Ja 1°5, observe same word [dcaxpivouac] for ‘doubt? 
as in Mt 21*1); the neglect of prayer, and character 
of wrong prayer (Ja 4***), are put in a practical way. 
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But the most important passage is Ja 58, There 
in an emphatic position almost at the close of 
the Epistle we have the recommendation of a 
particular act of prayer on the part of the elders of 
the congregation, accompanied with the use of oil 
(in accordance with the early apostolic practice 
described Mk 6"), This prayer is not only to 
effect bodily but also spiritual healing. “The 
sufferer’s sins will be forgiven. And then the 
power of prayer is still further urged, and the 
example ot Elijah given. Intercession for one 
another is to be the rule of the Chureh (ef, 1 Jn 5'), 

(2) Epp. of St. Paul.—Only a few points can be 
noticed. (a) The co-operation of the Holy Spirit in 
prayer comes out clearly. In Ro 8” the Spirit 
enables us to ery ‘ Abba, Father,’ and in v.* inter- 
cedes for us (imeperruvyxdver) along with our de- 
fective prayers. There is a special fitness in the 
use of évrvyxavw (and its compound) with regard to 
the Spirit (as here) and the Son (v.* and He 7), 
as it signifies close approach. For the help of 
the Spirit in prayer see also Eph 68 and Jude . 
Further, the gift of tongues was used in prayer as 
well as in praise (1 Co 141%), The distinction 
which St. Paul here draws between the office of 
his (own) spirit and his mind in prayer is well 
illustrated by Thom. Aquin. ii. 2. Ixxxiii., who 
says that prayer is ‘rationis actus.’ There must 
be some arrangement of petitions (erdinatio), and 
for this the mind must take part. (8) The re- 
ciprocal prayer of St. Paul and his converts. He 
constantly prays for them, he tells them so, and 
they pray for him. His prayer for them is some- 
times in anxiety and sometimes with joy (Ph 14). 
It included mention of persons by name, e.g. 
Timothy and Philemon, and no doubt countless 
others. He looks on this reciprocal prayer as a 
bond. He begins and often closes his Epp. with 
mention of it. He regards the circumstances of 
his own life and his movements as in part de- 
termined by the prayers of the saints (2 Co 1, 
Philem **). (y) Prayer is striving, an dydv (like 
Jacob’s wrestling), see Ro 15%, Col 2+ and 477. (6) 
Some light is given as to the prayers of the congre- 
gation. There is the injunction in 1] Ti 21, where 
we find the rudiments oi a fixed order of prayer. 
Clem. Rom. 61 shows how this command was 
obeyed. The chapter above quoted, 1 Ti 2, gives 
negatively in y.® the same conditions of acceptable 
prayer ‘without wrath and doubting’ as are given 
positively in Mk 11*, where forgiveness and faith 
are required for prayer. ‘ Wrath’ here means 
refusal to forgive; such a condition condemns a 
literal use of the Imprecatory Psalms. (e) In the 
Pastoral Epp. prayer has already become the special 
duty of a certain class (1 Ti 5°). ; 

(3) Ep. to Hebrews.—The great lesson here is 
freedom of access to God in prayer. This Christ 
has obtained for us (He 4'° 10%"). The latter verse 
reminds us that the baptized no longer need the 
ritual washing of their bodies before prayer (see 
above on prayer in Apocrypha). sa es 

(4) Epp. of St. John.—Here again is the same 
thought as in He 4, expressed by the same word 
(rappnola). But in 1 Jn there is no question of 
entrance and approach (eicodos, mpocépxerOar) ; we 
are already near. Thus zafpnoia has more dis- 
tinctly its primary sense of ‘freedom of utterance 
in prayer. See 1 Jn 3*!:*, where the promises of 
the certain fulfilment of prayer given in Jn 14." 
157-16 162 4 are concentrated and dwelt upon. The 
still stronger repetition of this assurance in 1 Jn 
54-15 explains any difficulty that might attach to 
it, by substituting ‘according to His will’ for 
‘in His name.’ These two conditions are really 
equivalent. We cannot truly associate ourselves 
with Christ in prayer (in His name) without His 
spirit of entire submission to the Father's will. 
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(5) The Apocalypse.—Here the prayer for ven- 
geance (Rev 6!) is an echo of Lk 18'8, but it is the 
prayer of the dead (cf. Bar 34). In Rev 58 and 8? 
the prayers of the saints are offered to God, but 
this is the prayer of the living which ascends from 
the earth. This prayer is mediated, being offered 
in one case by the elders, and in the other having 
incense added to it by angels. For this idea 
(common among the Jews) cf. To 12! 9, The pas- 
sages in Revelation are clearly symbolical, and do 
not warrant man in addressing angels for such a pur- 
pose. The mistranslation of Vulg. (Job 5) prob- 
ably encouraged the error. For the connexion of 
prayers and incense see above, p. 39%. Lastly, the 
Apocalypse ends with a prayer from the highest 
level of Christian faith and hope befitting the place 
assigned to it at the end of the Canon. It is a 
threefold prayer. It is the prayer of the Spirit, 
which animates all faithful prayer under the NT 
(22”), It is the prayer of the Bride, 7¢.e. the 
Church (2d.). It is also the prayer of the indi- 
vidual, the writer of the book (22%). All other 
prayer resolves itself at last into prayer for the 
coming of the Lord Jesus, which will accomplish 
all desires. 

LITERATURE.—Jerus. Talmud, Berakhoth, tr. Schwab ; Origen, 
de Oratione Libellus ; the artt. in Herzog on ‘Gebet,’ ‘Gebet 
bei den Hebraern’; Bp. Monrad, World of Prayer, tr. Banks. 
The standard works on Biblical Theology, e.g. Oehler, Schultz, 
Beyschlag, have very scanty references to Prayer. Modern 
works on the efficacy of Prayer are not mentioned, being out- 
side the scope of the present article. E. R. BERNARD. 


PRAYER OF MANASSES. — See MANASSES 
(PRAYER OF). 
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PREACHING (Heb. ax, Jon 3?, from s1p ‘ ery 
out,’ ‘proclaim’; Gr. kjpvyya, ‘the message pro- 
claimed,’ from xnpicow, ‘declare as a_ herald,’ 
‘preach’; in NT used in marked distinction 
from é.dax%74, ‘teaching,’ and dddoKw, ‘ teach,’ and 
always preserving in some degree the idea of the 
root-word x«ypué, ‘herald’). —Strictly speaking, 
Christian preaching is the proclamation of the 
gospel, whichis to be followed by the more elaborate 
but less startling process of teaching. This limita- 
tion is observable in the NT accounts of our Lord’s 
ministry where He first appears preaching, 1.e. 
proclaiming the advent of the kingdom of God (e.g. 
Mt 4"), following on the preaching of John the 
Baptist (e.g. Mt 32), and then proceeds to teach 
the nature and laws of the kingdom (e.g. Mt 5°). 
The word evayyedifw is frequently used for Chris- 
tian preaching, as the declaration of glad tidings 
(e.g. Lk 38). But although the NT words rendered 
‘preaching’ have this limitation of meaning, it 
would be undesirable to confine the consideration 
of the subject of preaching to the cases in which 
they are strictly applicable, that subject, as we now 
understand it, including all instruction in religion 
which takes the form of popular discourse, and 
especially that which is associated with public 
worshi». 

i. JEWISH PREACHING.—Of the two streams of 
religious life and practice that are seen in the 
history of Israel—the priestly and the prophetic— 
preaching attaches itself to the latter. The 
sumptuous pageantry of the sacrifices spoke to the 
eye and taught by dramatic representation. The 
prophet was emphatically the preacher. In the 
earlier periods, indeed, his teaching is usually by 
means of the brief oracle. But the great 8th 
cent. prophets composed and delivered elaborate 
disconrses. They were preachers before they were 
writers, falling back on the pen only when the 
living voice was silenced : in the case of Jeremiah, 
for the preservation of the warnings which his 
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contemporaries refused to hear (Jer 307); in the 
case of Ezekiel, because the circumstances of the 
Exile compelled the prophet to resort to literar 

channels for making his message known. Still 
even Ezekiel’s prophecies may have been originally 
spoken (see Smend, Der Prophet Ezechiel, xxii.). 
On the other hand, Ewald held that Ezekiel wrote 
his oracles instead of speaking them because he 
felt a decay of the prophetic spirit (Prophets of the 
OT, iv. 2,9). For the most part, at all events, the 
prophecies contained in OT are written discourses 
which had been preached or which were intended 
for preaching. Still there are two important 
differences between this preaching of the prophets 
and what we understand by the term to-day. 
The preaching of the prophets was not a normal 
function of public worship taking its place in the 
ritual of the sanctuary. It was an utterance 
demanded by special crises, or prompted by a 
special revelation, and spoken in the court or the 
market-place, wherever the prophet could find the 
audience he was urged to address. (2) For the 
most part it dealt with public questions, national 
sins, judgments, and deliverances, rather than 
with individual conduct and need (see W. R. 
Smith, Prophets of Israel, Lect. I1.). In Ezekiel, 
on the other hand, more personal preaching 
appears (see Cornill, Der Prophet Ezcchiel, pp. 51, 
52). 

For a closer approach to what is commonly 
understood as preaching, we must come to. the 
period of the return from the Captivity. The law 
is now the centre of the religion of Israel, and the 
law is now popularized in public teaching. The 
very meaning of the word rendered law (an in- 
struction) points in this direction. Accordingly, 
the Divine instruction given through priests or 
prophets at an earlier period is called by the same 
name {Hos 4°, Am 2+ {see Driver’s note]). With 
the rise of the synagogue, preaching becomes a 
recognized function of public worship. The need 
of translating the Heb. text into the vernacular 
introduced the interpreter, who followed the reader 
sentence by sentence in the case of the law, but 
with a division into longer passages with the 
prophets (Schiirer, HJP I. ii. 81; Megilla, iv. 4, 
6, 10). The Targum thus originated prepared for 
the more lengthy exposition. While the Halacha 
is didactic and suited to the schools, the Hageada 
contains the legends and allegories which would be 
more acceptable to the popular audience in the 
synagogue service. In the time of Philo the 
popular discourse was the chief part of the service 
(see Schiirer, If. 11. 76). There was no one appointed 
preacher. According to Philo, ‘some (ris) priest 
who is present (6 rapwy), or some one of the elders, 
reads the sacred laws to them, and expounds 
(€&nyetrar) each of them separately till eventide’ 
(Fragm. in Euseb. Prap. Evang. viii. 7). Indeed 
we learn from the same authority that any com- 
petent person (ayvacrds tis T&v éumeipordrwv) could 
take this part of the service (de Septentario, 
c. 6, Mang. ii. 282). From the latter passage it 
would seem that the preacher stood up to speak, 
the word dvacrds being used. But possibly Philo 
is thinking only of his act of rising to present him- 
self before the people and offer his discourse. In 
delivering his sermon the preacher was seated in 
an elevated place (Lk 4°; Zunz, Die gottesdienst- 
lichen Vortrage, p. 337; Delitazsch, Hin Tag in 
Capernaum, p. 127f.). 

li. CHRISTIAN PREACHING.—John the Baptist 
was acknowledged as a prophet, and he revived 
the prophet’s mission of preaching to the people 
apart from the normal religious services. His 
work consisted chiefly in preaching and baptizing, 
though with the necessary addition of private con- 
yersation with inquirers (Lk 3-4), The burden 
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of his message was the call to repentance, and the 
announcement of the approach of the kingdom of 
God, with a promise of the forgiveness of sins 
(Mt 3!, Mk 14). This was the burden of the earlier 
preaching of Jesus (Mk 1). This earlier 
preaching of our Lord was carried on in the syna- 
gogues of Galilee (Mk 1). The incident in the 
Nazareth synagogue of which we have a full 
account, indicates that our Lord’s method was. to 
found His discourse on the portion of Scripture 
He had previously read (Lk 4). This would be 
in accordance with the custom at the Sabbath 
meeting. When He preached in the open air it 
was under freer circumstances. Then, though He 
would frequently appeal to the OT in confirmation 
of His words, and especially in arguing with the 
scribes in the form of an arguinentum ad homines, 
He did not adopt the method of the exposition of 
Scripture ; He would start immediately from His 
great topic ‘the kingdom of God,’ and expound 
that. The evangelists are careful to point out the 
transition from this public teaching to the private 
training of the inner circle of disciples. His 
method was not the same in the two cases. It 
cannot be said that He had any esoteric doctrine 
which He deliberately withheld from the uniniti- 
ated, although His language on one occasion 
seemed to indicate this (Mk 4"-}*), because He 
always invited all capable hearers (e.g. Mk 4% *- 9). 
The public discourse more often took the form of 
parable ; the private instruction was more direct and 
conversational. But even when delivering a public 
discourse Jesus was always liable to interruption, 
and this would frequently develop into discussion. 
Moreover, the reports of our Lord’s discourses 
preserved in the Gospels appear to be abbreviated 
Im some cases, or perhaps we have salient points, 
memorable epigrams, etc., selected from His 
discourses rather than full reports of them. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Sermon on the 
Mount, it may be that we have a number of the 
sayings of Jesus uttered on various occasions col- 
lected and strung together by the reporter (perhaps 
Matthew in his Logia; see MATTHEW). In Lk 
we more often meet with utterances springing out 
of incidents, the event and the saying being both 
given by the third evangelist. For these reasons 
we cannot look to the Gospel accounts of the teach- 
ings of Jesus to furnish us with typical sermons. 
Still those accounts not only contain the teachings 
themselves, they illustrate our Lord’s method of 
preaching—(1) His freshness and originality (5:dax} 
kaw, Mk 1°"); (2) His tone of authority (ws efovctay 
éxwv, Mk 1°); (3) His winning grace —a point 
characteristically noted by the third evangelist 
(€Bavpmatov émi rots Auyous THs xapiTos, Lk 47"); (4) His 
graphic picturesqueness in illustration (Mk 4**). 
The Book of Acts supplies several specimens of 
apostolic preaching. In the earliest instances the 
text and starting-point are found in some event, 
e.g. the ‘tongues’ at Pentecost (Ac 24"), the heal- 
ing of the lame man at the gate of the temple 
(Ac 3%). The OT is appealed to for the confirma- 
tion of what is said (e.g. Ac 21% 34 742 §82), With 
his marvellous versatility St. Paul employed the 
same method when speaking to pagans at Athens, 
illustrating his words by a citation from classic 
literature (Ac 17°8), though personally he attached 
unique importance to the inspiration of the OT, 
and cited this to Jews in the manner of the other. 
apostles (e.g. Ac 13%: 47 15%). In substance the 
preaching of the apostles to Jews was a declaration 
of the Messiahship of Jesus with the confirmation 
of two arguments—(1) The resurrection ; (2) the 
OT predictions. On this followed promises of 
the forgiveness of sins (e.g. Ac 28 3”), and salvation 
through Christ (e.g. 4”). The essential genuine- 


ness of the early speeches in Acts is proved by the 
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fact that they do not contain the Pauline doctrine 
of the Atonement, which was not developed at the 
time in which they are dated (Lechler, Apost. and 
post-Apost. Times, i. 266f.). They refer to the 
death of Christ, charging the Jews with the crime, 
pointing out that it was predicted by the prophets, 
and theretore was foreknown by God and in His 
counsels, and showing that in spite of it the 
resurrection proved Jesus to be Christ. The 
apostolic preaching to the heathen, represented 
especially by St. Paul, exposes the absurdity of 
anthropomorphic polytheism (e.g. Ac 14"), idolatry 
(17*°), and sorcery (191°); declares the spirituality 
and fatherhood of God (17%); denounces sin, 
and warns of judgment to come through one 
whom God has appointed (178!); offers deliver- 
ance through faith in Jesus Christ (16%). The 
allusions to the definite preaching of Jesus Christ 
are very brief. But itis evident that there must 
have been some account of His life, death, and 
resurrection in St. Paul’s preaching. Gal 3! plainly 
points to this. Similarly, if the second Gospel is 
St. Mark’s record of ‘the preaching of Peter,’ it is 
plain that that apostle preached the facts of the 
life of Jesus. 

In the churches of NT times great freedom of 
utterance was allowed. The right to preach 
depended on gifts, not on offices. At Corinth, in 
particular, the gift of prophecy, to which St. Paul 
assigns the first place (1 Co 14"), was found among 
the private members, and was freel 
the assembly (v.*!). Nevertheless, the duty of ad- 
monishing the assembly rests especially with the 
leading authorities (e.g. 1 Th 5”). The chief 
functions of the elders or bishops was, not preach- 
ing, but the administration of practical affairs. 
But ability to teach is recognized, at all events, by 
the time of the Pastoral Epistles as the one neces- 
sary qualification of a bishop (1 Ti 3°) which is not 
also shared by the deacon. In course of time it 
was considered improper for a presbyter to preach 
in the presence of the bishop, universally so in the 
West (Possid. Vit. S. Aug. v.; Conc. Hisp. ii. (A.D. 
619) can. 7), but not universally in the East, only 
in quibusdam ecclesiis (Jerome, ad Nepot. Epist. 2). 

W. F. ADENEY. 
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Literature. 

j. Tue Terms.—The words ‘ predestine,’ ‘pre- 
destinate,’ ‘predestination’ seem not to have 
been domiciled in English literary use until 
the later period of Middle English (they are all 
three found in Chaucer: Troylus and Cryseyde, 
966; Orisoune to the Holy Virgin, 69; tr. of 
Botthius, b. 1, pr. 6, 1. 3844; the Old English 
equivalent seems to have been ‘forestilhtian,’ as in 
Aflfrie’s Homilies, ii. 364, 366, in renderings of 
Ro 1‘ 8%). ‘Predestine,’ ‘ predestination’ were 
doubtless taken over from the French, while ‘ pre- 
destinate’ probably owes its form directly to the 
Latin original of them all. The noun has never 
had a place in the English Bible, but the verb in 
the form ‘ predestinate’ occurs in every one of its 
issues from Tindale to AV. Its history in the 


English versions is a somewhat curious one. It 
goes back, of course, ultimately to the Latin 
‘predestino’ (a good classical but not pre-Augustan 
word; while the noun ‘predestinatio’ seems to 
be of Patristic origin), which was adopted by the 


exercised in* 


Vulgate as its regular rendering of the Gr. rpoopi¢w, 
and occurs, with the sole exception of Ac 4% (Vulg. 
decerno), wherever the Latin translators found 
that verb in their text (Ro 14 8”: %, 1 Co 27, Eph 
1° 2), But the Wyclifite versions did not carry 
‘predestinate’ over into English in a single 
instance, but rendered in every case by ‘before 
ordain’ (Ac 4°§ ‘deemed’). It was thus left to 
Tindale to give the word a place in the English 
Bible. This he did, however, in only one passage, 
Eph 1, doubtless under the influence of the 
Vulgate. His ordinary rendering of mpoopi¢w is 
‘ordain before’ (Ro 8%, Eph 1°; cf. 1 Co 27, where 
the ‘ before’ is omitted apparently only on account 
of the succeeding preposition into which it may be 
thought, therefore, to coalesce), varied in Ro 8° to 
‘appoint before’; while, reverting to the Greek, 
he has ‘determined before’ at Ac 48 and, follow- 
ing the better reading, has ‘declared’ at Ro 14. 
The succeeding Eng. versions follow Tindale very 
closely, though the Genevan omits ‘before’ in 
Ac 4® and, doubtless in order to assimilate it to 
the neighbouring Eph 1", reads ‘ did predestinate’ 
in Eph 1°. The larger use of the word was due 
to the Rhemish version, which naturally reverts to 
the Vulg. and reproduces its pradestino regularly 
in ‘predestinate’ (Ro 14 8” , 1 Co 27, Eph 1°"; 
but Ac 4°85 ‘decreed’). Under this influence the 
AV adopted ‘predestinate ’ as its ordinary render- 
ing of mpoopifw (Ro 8%, Eph 1511), while con- 
tinuing to follow Tindale at Ac 4° ‘determined 
before,’ 1 Co 27 ‘ordained,’ as well as at Ro 14 
‘declared,’ m. ‘Gr. determined.’ Thus the word, 
tentatively introduced into a single passage by 
Tindale, seemed to have intrenched itself as the 
stated English representative of an important 
Greek term. The RV _ has, however, dismissed 
it altogether from the English Bible and adopted 
in its stead the hybrid compound ‘ foreordained ’ 
(ef. art. FOREKNOW, FOREORDAIN) as its invariable 
representative of mpoopifw (Ac 478, Ro 8: 8°, 1 Co 27, 
Eph 1° "),—in this recurring substantially to the 
language of Wyclif and the preferred rendering of 
Tindale. None other than a literary interest, 
however, can attach to the change thus intro- 
duced: ‘foreordain’ and ‘ predestinate’ are exact 
synonyms, the choice between which can be deter- 
mined only by taste. The somewhat widespread 
notion that the 17th cent. theology distinguished 
between them, rests on a misapprehension of the 
evidently carefully-adjusted usage of them in the 
Westminster Confession, iii. 3tt. This is not, 
however, the result of the attribution to the one 
word of a ‘stronger’ or to the other of a ‘ harsher’ 
sense than that borne by its fellow, but a 
simple sequence of a current employment of ‘ pre- 
destination’ as the precise synonym of ‘ election,’ 
and a resultant hesitation to apply a term of such 
precious associations to the foreordination to 
death. Since then the tables have been quite 
turned, and it is questionable whether in popular 
speech the word ‘ predestinate’ does not now bear 
an unpleasant suggestion. 

That neither word occurs in the English OT is 
due to the genius of the Hebrew language, which 
does not admit of such compound terms. Their 
place is taken in the OT, therefore, by simple 
words expressive of purposing, determining, 
ordaining, with more or less contextual indication 
of previousness of action. These represent a 
variety of Hebrew words, the most explicit of 
which is perhaps 1s (Ps 1391, Is 221! 3776 461), by 
the side of which must be placed, however, yy: (Is 
1424 26.27 4Ql2 4Qg17 233, Jer 4920 5045), whose sub- 
stantival derivative ayy (Job 38? 42°, Jer 23%, Pr 
1921, Ps 33" 1074, Is 142 *6 461.11, Ps 106", Is 5% 
1917, Jer 49° 50%, Mic 42) is doubtless the most 
precise Heb. term for the Divine plan or purpose, 
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although there occurs along with it in much the 
same sense the term aay (Is 184 29"! 49° 50% 655, 
Jer 51°, Mic 4, Ps 9%), a derivative of avn (Gn 
502, Mic 2%, Jer 18" 26% 294 36% 49° 504%, La 2%), 
Yn the Aramaic portion of Daniel (4'7 74) the com- 
mon later Hebrew designation of the Divine decree 
(used especially in an evil sense) 7712 occurs ; and 
pa is occasionally used with much the same mean- 
ing (Ps 27, Zeph 2?, Ps 105=1 Ch 161’, Job 2334). 
Other words of similar import are oD; (Jer 4°° 517%, 
La 79, Zee 16 8! 15) with its substantive mi (Job 
422, Jer 23% 30% 51"); pan (Ps 115? 135%, Pr 21}, 
High Gps, ies Ss alee UIE Alps BP Tics iy Siipel she 
substantive yso (Is 46" 44°8 4814 53!) ; pan (Job 14°, 


Ts 1022 28 9872, Dn 9% 27 1148); ann (Dn 9%) ; Oxi (1S 
12”, 1 Ch 1777, 2S 7%). To express that. special 


act of predestination which we know as ‘ election,’ 
the Hebrews commonly utilized the word 102 (of 
Israel, Dt 4°7 75710 142, Is 418-9 4310 20 44). 2 454, 
Jer 33%; and of the future, Is 14! 657-22; of 
Jehovah’s servant, 42! 497; of Jerusalem, Dt 
jQi4. 18. 26 14% 152° 16" 15. 16 173: 10 188 Se Jos 977, 
Te Sis ite toes: ae Ke 217 25-)) awith) its su- 
stantive wn2 (exclusively used of Jehovah's 
SCY OS) CAS MI Oly NGS Tety CS TNS eeF Maes 
Ts 42! 43° 454 65°: **), and occasionally the word 
yr in a pregnant sense (Gn 18!%, Am 37, Hos 13°, 
Clbs ees esi iseoS eNehs I) a wihitlesiiegs 
rather the execution of this previous choice in an 
act of separation that is expressed by 5737 (Lv 20% 
20 KaSEe)s 

In the Greek of the NT the precise term zpoopifw 
(Ace 4%, 1 Co 27, Ro 8%-* Eph 1-2") is supple- 
mented by a number of sinular compounds, such 
as mpotdccw (Ac 1776); mporiOnue (Eph 19) with its 
more frequently occurring substantive, mpideocs 
(Ro 88 94, Eph 1? 34,2 Ti 1°) ; mpoerouudgw (Ro 9", 
Eph 2!°) and perhaps wpoBdérw in a similar sense of 
providential pre-arrangement (He 11*°), with which 
may be compared also mpoetdov (Ac 271, Gal 38); 
tpoyryvwckw (Ro 88 117, 1 P 1°°) and its substantive 
mpsyvwors (1 P 1°, Ac 27); mpoxepifw (Ac 22! 378) 
and mpoxeporovéw (Ac 4"). Something of the same 
idea is, moreover, also occasionally expressed by 
the simple 6pigfw (Lk 22°, Ac 17*6 *} 2° He 47, Ac 
10#), or through the medium of terms designating 
the will, wish, or good-pleasure of God, such as 
BouNdjn (Likes) 2) Ate 2220422 a3 °° 2020 ohm let eon 
ef. BotAnua Ro 9” and Bovdouac He 617, Ja 138, 
2 P 3°), Oéd\nwa (e.g. Eph 1°% 2, He 107, ef. 0édnots 
He 24, 6éd\w, ¢.g. Ro 9182), evéoxia (Lk 24, Eph 
159 Ph 2, cf. eddoxéw Lk 12°2, Col 19, Gal 1, 
1 Co 1”). The standing terms in the NT for God’s 
sovereign choice of His people are éx\éyeo@ar, in 
which both the compos. and voice are significant 
(jal WES Ge IESE dir eee I Oty EE die 
2°; of Israel, Ac 13”; of Christ, Lk 9%; of the 
disciples, Lk 6%, Jn 67 133%, Ac 12; of others, 
Ac 1** 15"), éxdexrds (Mt [20%] 2214 962. 24. 31. 
We ips Phere Tike IWeKE, dewey bss, (Croll GREE Coa NOs 
Tit 1!, 1P 1 [2%], Rev 17“; of individuals, Ro 
IGE, ebay 3 ory Olin, Wbike GRE dh ess aye 
angels, 1 Ti 57!), ékdoy7 (Ac 9%, Ro 9! 115 7. 28 
1 Th 14, 2 P 1?°),—words which had been prepared 
for this NT use by their employment in the LXX 
—the two former to translate w72 and wn. In 
2 Th 2)8 aipéowac is used similarly. 

ii. PREDESTINATION IN OT.—No survey of the 
terms used to express it, however, can convey an 
adequate sense of the place occupied by the idea 
of predestination in the religious system of the 
Bible. It is not too much to say that it is funda- 
mental to the whole religious consciousness of the 
Biblical writers, and is so involved in all their 
religious conceptions that to eradicate it would 
transform the entire scriptural representation. 
This is as true of the OT as of the NT, as will 
become sufliciently manifest by attending briefly 


to the nature and implications of such formative 
elements in the OT system as its doctrines of God, 
Providence, Faith, and the Kingdom of God. 

1. Fundamental OL ideas implying Predesti- 
nation.—Whencesoever Israel obtained it, it is 
quite certain that Israel entered upon its national 
existence with the most vivid consciousness of an 
almighty personal Creator and Governor of heaven 
and earth. Israel’s own account of the clearness 
and the firmness of its apprehension of this mighty 
Author and Ruler of all that is, refers it to His 
own initiative : God chose to make Himself known 
to the fathers. At all events, throughout the 
whole of OT literature, and for every period of 
history recorded in it, the fundamental conception 
of God remains the same, and the two most per- 
sistently emphasized elements in it are just those 
of might and personality : before everything else, 
the God of Israel is the Omnipotent Person. 
Possibly the keen sense of the exaltation and 
illimitable power of God which forms the very 
core of the OT idea of God belongs rather to the 
general Semitic than to the specifically Israelitish 
element in its religion; certainly it was already 
prominent in the patriarchal God-consciousness, 
as is sufficiently evinced by the names of God 
current from the beginning of the OT revelation, — 
El, Eloah, Elohim, El Shaddai,—and as is illus- 
trated endlessly in the Biblical narrative. But it is 
equally clear that God was never conceived by the 
OT saints as abstract power, but was ever thought 
of concretely as the all-powerful Person, and that, 
moreover, as clothed with all the attributes of 
moral personality,—pre-eminently with holiness, 
as the very summit of His exaltation, but along 
with holiness, also with all the characteristics that 
belong to spiritual personality as it exhibits itself 
familiarly in man. Ina word, God is pictured in the 
OT, and that from the beginning, purely after the 
pattern of human personality,—as an intelligent, 
feeling, willing Being, like the man who is created 
in His image in all in which the life of a free 
spirit consists. The anthropomorphisms to which 
this mode of conceiving God led were scmetimes 
startling enough, and might have become grossly 
misleading had not the corrective lain ever at hand 
in the accompanying sense of the immeasurable 
exaltation of God, by which He was removed 
above all the weaknesses of humanity. The 
result accordingly was nothing other than a 
peculiarly pure form of Theism. The grosser 
anthropomorphisms were fully understood to be 
figurative, and the residuary conception was that 
of an infinite Spirit, not indeed expressed in 
abstract terms nor from the first fully brought 
out in all its implications, but certainly in all ages 
of the OT development grasped in all its essential 
elements. (Cf. the art. GoD). 

Such a God could not be thought of otherwise 
than as the free determiner of all that comes to 
pass in the world which is the product of His 
creative act ; and the doctrine of Providence (7778) 
which is spread over the pages of the OT fully bears 
out this expectation. The almighty Maker of all 
that is is represented equally as the irresistible 
Ruler of all that He has made: Jehovah sits as 
King for ever (Ps 291°). Even the common language 
of life was affected by this pervasive point of view, 
so that, for example, it is rare to meet with such 
a phrase as ‘it rains’ (Am 47), and men by prefer- 
ence spoke of God sending rain (Ps 65°, Job 3627 
38°6). The vivid sense of dependence on God thus 
witnessed extended throughout every relation of 
life. Accident or chance was excluded. If we 
read here and there of a 77p2 it is not thought of 
as happening apart from God’s direction (Ru 2°, 
teh oe) S40 BO i, WI BR BOI IES uae! 
accordingly the lot was an accepted means of ob- 
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taining the decision of God (Jos 7'6 14? 185, 1 § 101, 
Jon 1’), and is didactically recognized as under 
His control (Pr 16°). All things without excep- 
tion, indeed, are disposed by Him, and His will 
is the ultimate account of all that occurs. Heaven 
and earth and all that is in them are the in- 
struments through which He works His ends. 
Nature, nations, and the fortunes of the indi- 
vidual alike present in all their changes the tran- 
script of His purpose. The winds are His messen- 
gers, the flaming fire His servant: every natural 
occurrence is His act: prosperity is His gift, and 
if calamity falls upon man itis the Lord that has 
done it (Am 3° 8, La 3%, Is 477, Ee 74, Is 542). 
It is He that leads the feet of men, wit they 
whither or not; He that raises up and casts down; 
opens and hardens the heart ; and creates the very 
thoughts and intents of the soul. So poignant is 
the sense of His activity in all that occurs, that an 
appearance is sometimes created as if everything 
that comes to pass were so ascribed to His imme- 
diate production as to exclude the real activity of 
second causes. It is a grave mistake, nevertheless, 
to suppose that He is conceived as an unseen 
power, throwing up, in a quasi-Pantheistic sense, 
all changes on the face of the world and history. 
The virile sense of the free personality of God 
which dominates all the thought of the OT would 
alone have precluded such a conception. Nor is 
there really any lack of recognition of ‘second 
causes,’ as we call them. They are certainly not 
conceived as independent of God: they are rather 
the mere expression of His stated will. But they 
are from the beginning fully recognized, both in 
nature—with respect to which Jehovah has made 
covenant (Gn 87”, Jer 31° 36 3370-5, Ps 148%, cf. Je 
57, Ps 104°, Job 381% 14°), establishing its laws 
(nipq Job 28%-78, Is 40", Job 38°11, Pr 8%, Jer 5”, 
Ps 104° 337, Jer 407)—and equally in the higher 
sphere of free spirits, who are ever conceived as 
the true authors of all their acts (hence God’s 
proving of man, Gn 22!, Ex 164 20°, Dt 8? 16 133, 
Je 3!-4, 2 Ch 321). There is no question here of 
the substitution of Jehovah’s operation for that of 
the proximate causes of events. There is only the 
liveliest perception of the governing hand of God 
behind the proximate causes, acting through them 
for the working out of His will in every detail. 
Such a conception obviously looks upon the uni- 
verse teleologically: an almighty moral Person 
cannot be supposed to govern His universe, thus 
in every detail, either unconsciously or capri- 
ciously. In His government there is necessarily 
implied a plan; in the all-pervasiveness and per- 
fection of His government is inevitably implied 
an all-inclusive and perfect plan: and this concep- 
tion is not seldom explicitly developed (cf. art. 
PROVIDENCE). 

It is abundantly clear on the face of it, of course, that this 
whole mode of thought is the natural expression of the deep 
religious consciousness of the OT writers, though surely it is 
not therefore to be set aside as ‘merely’ the religious view of 
things, or as having no other rooting save in the imagination 
of religiously-minded men. In any event, however, it is alto- 
gether natural that in the more distinctive sphere of the 
religious life its informing principle of absolute dependence on 
God should be found to repeat itself. This appears particularly 
in the OT doctrine of faith, in which there sounds the keynote 
of OT piety,—for the religion of the OT, so far from being, as 
Hegel, for example, would affirm, the religion of fear, is rather 
by way of eminence the religion of trust. Standing over against 
God, not merely as creatures, but as sinners, the OT saints found 
no ground of hope save in the free initiative of the Divine love. 
At no period of the development of OT religion was it per- 
mitted to be imagined that blessings might be wrung from 
the hands of an unwilling God, or gained in the strength of 
man’s own arm. Rather it was ever inculcated that in this 
sphere, too, it is God alone that lifts up and makes rich, He 
alone that keeps the feet of His holy ones ; while by strength, 
it is affirmed, no man shall prevail (1 S 29). ‘TI am not worthy 
of the least of all thy mercies’ is the constant refrain of the 
OT saints (Gn 3210) ; and from the very beginning, in narrative, 
precept and prophetic declaration alike, it is in trust in the 
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unmerited love of Jehovah alone that the hearts of men are 
represented as finding peace. Self-sutticiency is the character- 
istic mark of the wicked, whose doom treads on his heels ; while 
the mark of the righteous is that he lives by his faith (Hab 24). 
In the entire self-commitment to God, humble dependence on 
Him for all blessings, which is the very core of OT religion, no 
element is more central than the profound conviction embodied 
in it of the free sovereignty of God, the God of the spirits of 
all flesh, in the distribution of His mercies. The whole training 
of Israel was directed to impressing upon it the great lesson 
enunciated to Zerubbabel, ‘Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts’ (Zec 46)—that all that 
comes to man in the spiritual sphere, too, is the free gift of 
Jehovah (ef. art. Farry). 

Nowhere is this lesson more persistently emphasized than 
in the history of the establishment and development of the 
kingdom of God, which may well be called the cardinal theme 
of the OT. For the kingdom of God is consistently repre- 
sented, not as the product of man’s efforts in seeking after 
God, but as the gracious creation of God Himself. Its inception 
and development are the crowning manifestation of the free 
grace of the Living God working in history in pursuance 
of His loving purpose to recover fallen man to Himself. To 
this end He preserves the race in existence after its sin, saves 
a seed from the destruction of the Flood, separates to Him- 
self a family in Abraham, sifts it in Isaac and Jacob, nurses and 
trains it through the weakness of its infancy, and gradually 
moulds it to be the vehicle of His revelation of redemption, 
and the channel of Messianic, blessings to the world. At every 
step it is God, and God alone, to whom is ascribed the initiative ; 
and the most extreme care is taken to preserve the recipients of 
the blessings consequent on His choice from fancying that these 
blessings come as their due, or as reward for aught done by 
themselves, or to be found in themselves. They were rather in 
every respect emphatically not a people of their own making, 
but a people that God had formed that they might set forth His 
praise (Is 4323). The strongest language, the most astonishing 
figures, were employed to emphasize the pure sovereignty of 
the Divine action at every stage. It was not because Israel 
was numerous, or strong, or righteous, that He chose it, but 
only because it pleased Him to make of it a people for Himself. 
He was as the potter, it as the clay which the potter moulds 
as he will; it was but as the helpless babe in its blood cast out 
to die, abhorred of man, which Jehovah strangely gathers to 
His bosom in unmerited love (Gn 121-3, Dt 76-8 946 1015.16, 
1S 1222, Is 418.9 4320 48911, Jer 18lf 318, Hos 220, Mal 12-3), 
There was no element in the religious consciousness of Israel 
more poignantly realized, as there was no element in the in- 
struction they had received more insisted on, than that they 
owed their separation from the peoples of the earth to be the 
Lord’s inheritance, and all the blessings they had as such 
received from Jehovah, not to any claim upon Him which they 
could urge, but to His own gracious love faithfully persisted 
in in spite of every conceivable obstacle (cf. art. KinepoM oF 
Gop). 

In one word, the sovereignty of the Divine will as the prin- 
ciple of all that comes to pass, is a primary postulate of the 
whole religious life, as well as of the entire world-view of the 
OT. Itis implicated in its very idea of God, its whole concep- 
tion of the relation of God to the world and to the changes 
which take place, whether in nature or history, among the 
nations or in the life-fortunes of the individual; and also in 
its entire scheme of religion, whether national or personal. It 
lies at the basis of all the religious emotions, and lays the 
foundation of the specific type of religious character built up in 
Israel. 


2. Cosmical Predestination in OT.—The specific 
teaching of OT as to predestination naturally re- 
volves around the two foci ot that idea which 
may be designated general and special, or, more 
properly, cosmical and soteriological predestina- 
tion; or, in other words, around the doctrines of 
the Divine Decree and the Divine Election. The 
former, as was to be expected, is comparatively 
seldom adverted to—for the OT is fundamentally 
a soteriological book, a revelation of the grace of 
God to sinners; and it is only at a somewhat late 
period that it is made the subject of speculative 
discussion. But as if is implied in the prim- 
ordial idea of God as an Almighty Person, it is 
postulated from the beginning and continually 
finds more or less clear expression. Throughout 
the OT, behind the processes of nature, the march 
of history and the fortunes of each individual life 
alike, there is steadily kept in view the governing 
hand of God working out His preconceived plan— 
a plan broad enough to embrace the whole universe 
of things, minute enough to concern itself with the 
smallest details, and actualizing itself with in- 
evitable certainty in every event that comes to 

ass. 

: Naturally, there is in the narrative portions but 
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little formal enunciation of this pervasive and all- 
controlling Divine teleology. But despite occasional 
anthropomorphisms of rather startling character 
(as, e.g., that which ascribes ‘repentance’ to God, 
Gn 68, J] 2'3, Jon 42, Jer 188 1° 26°: 18), or rather, let 
us say, Just because of the strictly anthropomorphic 
mould in which the OT conception of God is run, 
according to which He is ever thought of as a 
personal spirit, acting with purpose like other 
personal spirits, but with a wisdom and in a 
sovereignty unlike that of others because infinitely 
perfect, these narrative portions of the OT also 
bear continual witness to the universal OT tele- 
ology. There is no explicit statement in the 
narrative of the creation, for example, that the 
mighty Maker of the world was in this process 
operating on a preconceived plan; but the teleology 
of creation lies latent in the orderly sequence of its 
parts, culminating in man for whose advent all 
that precedes is obviously a preparation, and is all 
but expressed in the Divine satisfaction at each of 
its stages, as a manifestation of His perfections 
(cf. Ps 104%"). Similarly, the whole narrative of the 
Bk. of Genesis is so ordered—in the succession of 
creation, fall, promise, and the several steps in the 
inauguration of the kingdom of God—as to throw 
into a very clear light the teleology of the whole 
world-history, here written from the Divine stand- 
point and made to centre around the developing 
Kingdom. In the detailed accounts of the lives of 
the patriarchs, in like manner, behind the external 
occurrences recorded there always lies a Divine 
ordering which provides the real plot of the story 
in its advance to the predetermined issue. It was 
not accident, for example, that brought Rebecca to 
the well to welcome Abralham’s servant (Gn 24), or 
that sent Joseph into Egypt (Gn 45° 507°; ‘God 
meant [2%n] it for good’), or guided Pharaoh’s 
daughter to the ark among the flags (Ex 2), or 
that, later, directed the millstone that crushed 
Abimelech’s head (Jg 9°), or winged the arrow 
shot at a venture to smite the king in the joints of 
the harness (1 K 22%), Every historical event is 
rather treated as an item in the orderly carrying 
out of an underlying Divine purpose; and the 
historian is continually aware of the pees in 
history of Him who gives even to the lightning a 
charge to strike the mark (Job 36°”). 

In the Psalmists and Prophets there emerges into 
view a more abstract statement of the government 
of all things according to the good pleasure of God 
(Ps 334, Jer 10! 51). All that He wills He does 
(Ps 115% 135°), and all that comes to pass has pre- 
existed in His purpose from the indefinite past of 
eternity (‘long ago’ Is 22", ‘of ancient times’ Is 
37° =1 K 19%), and it is only because it so pre- 
existed in purpose that it now comes to pass (Is 
1474. 27 4611, Zee 18, Job 422, Jer 23”, Jon 14, Is 40°), 
Every day has its ordained events (Job 14°, Ps 
139!°). The plan of God is universal in its reach, 
and orders all that takes place in the interests of 
Israel—the OT counterpart to the NT declaration 
that all things work together for good to those 
that love God. Nor is it merely for the national 
good of Israel that God’s plan has made provision ; 
He exercises a special care over every one of His 
people (Job 5%, Ps 91. 121. 65° 37. 2740-12 13916, Jon 
3°, Is 4°, Dn 12!). Isaiah especially is never weary 
of emphasizing the universal teleology of the Divine 
operations and the surety of the realization of His 
eternal purpose, despite the opposition of every foe 
(1424-27 31? 4018 588-1) whence he has justly earned 
the name of the prophet of the Divine sovereignty, 
and has been spoken of as the Paul, the Augustine, 
the Calvin of the OT. 

It is, however, especially in connexion with the 
OT doctrine of the Wisdom (727) of God, the chief 
depository of which is the so-called Hokhmah litera- 
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ture, that the idea of the all-inclusive Divine pur- 
pose (7¥y and niayq) in which lies predetermined 
the whole course of events—including every par- 
ticular in the life of the world (Am 3‘) and in the 
life of every individual as well (Ps 139+, Jg 1°)— 
is speculatively wrought out. According to this 
developed conception, God, acting under the guid- 
ance of all His ethical perfections, has, by virtue 
of His eternal wisdom, which He ‘ possessed in the 
beginning of his way’ (Pr 8”), framed ‘from ever- 
lasting, from the beginning,’ an all-inclusive plan 
embracing all that is to come to pass; in accordance 
with which plan He now governs His universe, 
down to the least particular, so as to subserve His 
perfect and unchanging purpose. Everything that 
God has brought into being, therefore, He has 
made for its specific end (Pr 164, cf. 31%", Job 28% 
38, 41, Is 40, Jer 10%: 1%) ; and He so governs it 
that it shall attain its end,—no chance can escape 
(Pr 16"), no might or subtlety defeat His direction 
(Pr 218 1924 16°, cf. Is. 144-22 Jer 102) awnich 
leads straight to the goal appointed by God from 
the beginning and kept steadily in view by Him, 
but often hidden from the actors themselves (Pr 
2074, cf. 3° 161-9 1971, Job 38? 42°, Jer 107), who 
naturally in their weakness cannot comprehend the 
sweep of the Divine plan or understand the place 
within it of the details brought to their observation 
—a fact in which the OT sages constantly find their 
theodicy. No ditterent doctrine is enunciated here 
from that which meets us in the Prophets and 
Psalmists,—only it is approached from a_philo- 
sophical - religious rather than from a national- 
religious view-point. To prophet and sage alike 
the entire world—inanimate, animate, moral—is 
embraced in a unitary teleological world-order (Ps 
1933 336 1044 1488, Job 94 12° 37); and to both alike 
the central place in this comprehensive world-order 
is taken by God’s redemptive purpose, of which 
Israel is at once the object and the instrument, 
while the savour of its saltness is the piety of the 
individual saint. The classical term for this all- 
inclusive Divine purpose (A¥y) is accordingly found 
in the usage alike of prophet, psalmist, and sage,— 
now used absolutely of the universal plan on which 
the whole world is ordered (Job 38? 42°, ef. Delitzsch 
and Budde, in doc.), now, with the addition of ‘ of 
Jehovah,’ of the all-comprehending purpose, em- 
bracing all human actions (Pr 19%! and parallels; 
ef. Toy, in loc.), now with explicit mention of Israel 
as the centre around which its provisions revolve 
(Ps 33! 1074, cf. Delitzsch, a) Voc.; Is 1425254 
46-1), and anon with more immediate concern with 
some of the details (Ps 106%, Is 5! 19", Jer 49% 
50%, Mic 4%). 

There seems no reason why a Platonizing colouring should be 
given to this simple attributing to the eternal God of an eternal 
plan in which is predetermined every event that comes to pass. 
This used to be done, e.g., by Delitzsch (see, e.g., on Job 
2825-28, Is 2211; Biblical Psychology, 1. ii.), Who was wont to 
attribute to the Biblical writers, especially of the Hokhmah and 
the latter portion of Isaiah, a doctrine of the pre-existence of all 
things in an ideal world, conceived as standing eternally before 
God at least as a pattern if not even as a quasi-objective mould 
imposing their forms on all His creatures, which smacked more 
of the Greek Academics than of the Hebrew sages. As a matter 
of course, the Divine mind was conceived by the Hebrew sages 
as eternally contemplating all possibilities, and we should not do 
them injustice in supposing them to think of its ‘ideas’ as the 
causa exemplaris of all that occurs, and of the Divine intellect 
as the principium dirigens of every Divine operation. But it is 
more to the point to note that the conceptions of the OT writers 
in regard to the Divine decree run rather into the moulds of 
‘purpose’ than of ‘ideas,’ and that the roots of their teaching 
are planted not in an abstract idea of the Godhead, but in the 
purity of their concrete theism. It is because they think of God 
as a person, like other persons purposeful in His acts, but unlike 
other persons all-wise in His planning and all-powerful in His 
performing, that they think of Him as predetermining all that 
shall come to pass in the universe, which is in all its elements 
the product of His free activity, and which must in its form and 
all its history, down to the least detail, correspond with His 
purpose in making it. Itis easy, on the other hand, to attribute 
too little ‘ philosophy’ to the Biblical writers. The conception 
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of God in His relation to the world which they develop is 
beyond question anthropomorphic; but it is no unretlecting 
anthropomorphism that they give us. Apart from all question 
of revelation, they were not children prattling on subjects on 
which they had expended no thought ; and the world-view they 
vommend to us certainly does not lack in profundity. The 
subtleties of language of a developed scholasticism were foreign 
to their purposes and modes of composition, but they tell us as 
clearly as, say, Spanheim himself (Decad. Theol. vi. § 5), that 
they are dealing with a purposing mind exalted so far above 
ours that we can follow its movements only with halting steps, 
—whose thoughts are not as our thoughts, and whose ways are 
not as our ways (Is 558; cf. 4018.28 2829, Job 117f, Ps 925 13914f. 
1475, Ec 3), Least of all in such a theme as this were they 
liable to forget that infinite exaltation of God which constituted 
the basis on which their whole conception of God rested. 

Nor may they be thought to have been indifferent to the 
relations of the high doctrine of the Divine purpose they were 
teaching. There is no scholastic determination here either ; 
but certainly they write without embarrassment as men who 
have attained a firm grasp upon their fundamental thought and 
have pursued it with clearness of thinking, no less in its 
relations than in itself; nor need we go astray in apprehending 
the outlines of their construction. It is quite plain, for example, 
that they felt no confusion with respect to the relation of the 
Divine purpose to the Divine foreknowledge. The notion that 
the almighty and all-wise God, by whom all things were created, 
and through whose irresistible control all that occurs fulfils the 
appointment of His primal plan, could govern Himself according 
to a foreknowledge of things which—perhaps apart from His 
original purpose or present guidance—might haply come to 
pass, would have been quite contradictory to their most 
fundamental conception of God as the almighty and all-sovereign 
Ruler of the universe, and, indeed, also of the whole OT idea of 
the Divine foreknowledge itself, which is ever thought of in its 
due relation of dependence on the Divine purpose. According 
to the OT conception, God foreknows only because He has pre- 
determined, and it is therefore also that He brings it to pass; 
His foreknowledge, in other words, is at bottom a knowledge of 
His own will, and His works of providence are merely the 
execution of His all-embracing plan. This is the truth that 
underlies the somewhat incongruous form of statement of late 
becoming rather frequent, to the effect that God’s foreknow- 
ledge is conceived in the OT as ‘productive.’ Dillmann, for 
example, says (AUT Theologie, p. 251): ‘ His foreknowledge of 
the future is a productive one ; of an otiose foreknowledge or of a 
prescientia media .. . there is no suggestion.’ In the thought 
of the OT writers, however, it is not God’s foreknowledge that 
produces the events of the future; it is His irresistible provi- 
dential government of the world He has created for Himself : 
and His foreknowledge of what is yet to be rests on His pre- 
arranged plan of government. His ‘ productive foreknowledge’ 
is but a transcript of His will, which has atready determined 
not only the general plan of the world,.butevery particular that 
enters into the whole course of its development (Am 37, Job 
2825. 27), and every detail in the life of every individual that 
comes into being (Jer 15, Ps 1391416, Job 2313. 14), 

That the acts of free agents are included in this ‘ productive 
foreknowledge,’ or rather in this all-inclusive plan of the life 
of the universe, created for the OT writers apparently not the 
least embarrassment. This is not because they did not believe 
man to be free,—throughout the whole OT there is never the 
least doubt expressed of the freedom or moral responsibility 
of man,—but because they did believe God to be free, whether 
in His works of creation or of providence, and could not believe 
He was hampered or limited in the attainment of His ends 
by the creatures of His own hands. How God governs the 
acts of free agents in the pursuance of His plan there is little 
in the OT to inform us; but that He governs them in even 
their most intimate thoughts and feelings and impulses is 
its unvarying assumption: He is not only the creator of the 
hearts of men in the first instance, and knows them altogether, 
but He fashions the hearts of all in all the changing circum- 
stances of life (Ps 3315); forms the spirit of man within him in 
all its motions (Zec 121); keeps the hearts of men in His hands, 
turning them whithersoever He will (Pr 211); so that it is even 
said that man knows what is in his own mind only as the Lord 
reveals it to him (Am 41%), The discussion of any antinomy 
that may be thought to arise from such a joint assertion of 
the absolute rule of God in the sphere of the spirit and the 
freedom of the creaturely will, falls obviously under the topic 
of Providential Government rather than under that of the 
Decree (see PROVIDENCE): it requires to be adverted to here 
only that we may clearly note the fact that the OT teachers, 
as they did not hesitate to affirm the absolute sway of God 
over the thoughts and intents of the human heart, could feel 
no embarrassment in the inclusion of the acts of free agents 
within the all-embracing plan of God, the outworking of which 
His providential government supplies. 

Nor does the moral quality of these acts present any apparent 
difficulty to the OT construction. We are never permitted to 
imagine, to be sure, that God is the author of sin, either in the 
world at large or in any individual soul—that He is in any way 
implicated in the sinfulness of the acts performed by the 
perverse misuse of creaturely freedom. In all God’s working 
He shows Himself pre-eminently the Holy One, and prosecutes 
His holy will, His righteous way, His all-wise plan: the blame 
for all sinful deeds rests exclusively on the creaturely actors 
(Ex 927 1016), who recognize their own guilt (28 2410.17) and 
receive its punishment (Ec 119 compared with 115). But neither 


is God’s relation to the sinful acts of His creatures ever repre- 


sented as purely passive : the details of the doctrine of concursus 
were left, no doubt, to later ages speculatively to work out, but 
its assumption underlies the entire OT representation of the 
Divine modes of working. That anything—good or evil— 
occurs in God’s universe finds its account, according to the OT 
conception, in His positive ordering and active concurrence ; 
while the moral quality of the deed, considered in itself, is 
rooted inthe moral character of the subordinate agent, acting 
in the circumstances and under the motives operative in each 
instance. It is certainly going beyond the OT warrant to speak 
of the ‘all-productivity of God,’ as if He were the only efficient 
cause in nature and the sphere of the free spirit alike; it is 
the very delirium of misconception to say that in the OT God 
and Satan are insufficiently discriminated, and deeds appropriate 
to the latter are assigned to the former. Nevertheless, it remains 
true that even the evil acts of the creature are so far carried 
back to God that they too are atlirmed to be included in His 
all-embracing decree, and to be brought about, bounded and 
utilized in His providential government. It is He that hardens 
the heart of the sinner that persists in his sin (Ex 421 73 101. 27 
144 148, Dt 280, Jos 1120, Is 6910 6317); it is from Him that the 
evil spirits proceed that trouble sinners (1S 1614, Jg 923, 1 K 22, 
Job 1); itis of Him that the evil impulses that rise in sinners’ 
hearts take this or that specific form (28 169 241, 1 K 1215), 
The philosophy that lies behind such representations, however, 
is not the pantheism which looks upon God as the immediate 
cause of all that comes to pass ; much less the pandaimonism 
which admits no distinction between good and evil; there is 
not even involved a conception of God entangled in an un- 
developed ethical discrimination. It is the philosophy that is 
expressed in Is 475 ‘I am the Lorp, and there is none else; 
beside me there is no God. . ... I am the Lorp, and there is 
none else. I form the light and create darkness; I make peace 
and create evil; Iam the Lorp that doeth all these things’ ; 
it is the philosophy that is expressed in Pr 164 ‘The Lorp 
hath made everything for its own end, yea, even the wicked 
for the day of evil.’ Because, over against all dualistic con- 
ceptions, there is but one God, and He is indeed Gop; and 
because, over against all cosmotheistic conceptions, this God is 
a Person who acts purposefully ; there is nothing that is, and 
nothing that comes to pass, that He has not first decreed and 
then brought to pass by His creation or providence. Thus all 
things find their unity in His eternal plan; and not their unity 
merely, but their justification as well; even the evil, though 
retaining its quality as evil and hateful to the holy God, and 
certain to be dealt with as hateful, yet does not occur apart 
from His provision or against His will, but appears in the 
world which He has made only as the instrument by means of 
which He works the higher good. 

This sublime philosophy of the decree is immanent in every 
page of the OT. Its metaphysics never come to explicit dis- 
cussion, to be sure; but its elements are in a practical way 
postulated consistently throughout. The ultimate end in view 
in the Divine plan is ever represented as found in God alone: 
all that He has made He has made for Himseli, to set forth 
His praise; the heavens themselves with all their splendid 
furniture exist but to illustrate His glory ; the earth and all 
that is in it, and all that happens in it, to declare His majesty ; 
the whole course of history is but the theatre of His self-mani- 
festation, and the events of every individual life indicate His 
nature and perfections. Men may be unable to understand 
the place which the incidents, as they unroll themselves before 
their eyes, take in the developing plot of the great drama: 
they may, nay, must, therefore stand astonished and con- 
founded before this or that which befalls them or befalls the 
world. Hence arise to them problems—the problem of the 
petty, the problem of the inexplicable, the problem of suffering, 
the problem of sin (e.g. Ec 115). But, in the infinite wisdom of 
the Lord of all the earth, each event falls with exact precision 
into its proper place in the unfolding of His eternal plan; 
nothing, however small, however strange, occurs without His 
ordering, or without its peculiar fitness for its place in the 
working out of His purpose; and the end of all shall be the 
manifestation of His glory, and the accumulation of His praise. 
This is the OT philosophy of the universe—a world-view which 
attains concrete unity in an absolute Divine teleology, in the 
compactness of an eternal decree, or purpose, or plan, of which 
all that comes to pass is the development in time. 


3. Soteriological Predestination in OT.—Special 
or Soteriological Predestination finds a natural 
place in the OT system as but a particular in- 
stance of the more general fact, and may be 
looked upon as only the general OT doctrine of 
predestination applied to the specific case of the 
salvation of sinners. But as the OT is a dis- 
tinctively religious book, or, more precisely, a dis- 
tinctively soteriological book, that is to say, a 
record of the gracious dealings and purposes of 
God with sinners, soteriological predestination 
naturally takes a more prominent place in it than 
the general doctrine itself, of which it is a par- 
ticular application. Indeed, God’s saving work is 
thrown out into such prominence, the OT is so 
specially a record of the establishment of the 
kingdom of God in the world, that we easily get 
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the impression in reading it that the core of God’s 
general decree is His decree of salvation, and that 
His whole plan for the government of the universe 
is subordinated to His purpose to recover sinful 
man to Himself. Of course there is some slight 
illusion of perspective here, the materials for cor- 
recting which the OT itself provides, not only in 
more or less specific declarations of the relative 
unimportance of what befalls man, whether the 
individual, or Israel, or the race at large, in com- 
parison with the attainment of the Divine end ; 
and of the wonder of the Divine grace concerning 
itself with the fortunes of man at all (Job 22% 
355 38, Ps 8"): but also in the general disposition 
of the entire record, which places the complete 
history of sinful man, including alike his fall into 
sin and all the provisions for his recovery, within 
the larger history of the creative work of God, as 
but one incident in the greater whole, governed, 
of course, like all its other parts, by its general 
teleology. Relatively to the OT record, never- 
theless, as indeed to the Biblical record as a whole, 
which is concerned directly only with God’s deal- 
ings with humanity, and that, especially, a sinful 
humanity) (Gn 3?) 62825" Liv 1s°- Dt 945 like 8%, 
[ees ESE sie RO ey eae OI 1B pa Wey IED La Wafsy ee 
Job 154 254 144), soteriological predestination is 
the prime matter of importance ; and the doctrine 
of election is accordingly thrown into relief, and 
the general doctrine of the decree more incident- 
ally adverted to. It would be impossible, however, 
that the doctrine of election taught in the OT 
should follow other lines than those laid down in 
the general doctrine of the decree,—or, in other 
words, that God should be conceived as working 
in the sphere of grace in a manner that would be 
out of accord with the fundamental conception 
entertained by these writers of the nature of God 
and His relations to the universe. 

Accordingly, there is nothing concerning the 
Divine election more sharply or more steadily 
emphasized than its graciousness, in the highest 
sense of that word, or, in other terms, its absolute 
sovereignty. This is plainly enough exhibited 
even in the course of the patriarchal history, 
and that from the beginning. In the very hour of 
man’s first sin, God intervenes swa sponte with a 
gratuitous promise of deliverance; and at every 
stage afterwards the sovereign initiation of the 
grace of God—the Lord of the whole earth (Ex 
19°)—is strongly marked, as God’s universal counsel 
of salvation is more and more unfolded through 
the separation and training of a people for Him- 
self, in whom the whole world should be blessed 
(Gn 123 18!8 2218 264 284): for from the beginning 
it is plainly indicated that the whole history of 
the world is ordered with reference to the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God (Dt 328, where 
the reference seems to be to Gn 11). Already in 
the opposing lines of Seth and Cain (Gn 4%: 76) a 
discrimination is made; Noah is selected as the 
head of a new race, and among his sons the 
Pee. ne is given to Shem (Gn 9”), from whose 
ine Abraham is taken. Every fancy that Abra- 
ham owed his calling to his own desert is carefully 
excluded,—he was ‘known’ of God only that in 
him God might establish His kingdom (Gn 18!) ; 
and the very acme of sovereignty is exhibited 
(as St. Paul points out) in the subsequent choice 
of Isaac and Jacob, and exclusion of Ishmael and 
Esau ; while the whole Divine dealing with the 
patriarchs—their separation from their kindred, 
removal into a strange land, and the like -—is 
evidently understood as intended to cast them 
back on the grace of God alone. Similarly, the 
covenant made with Israel (Ex 19-24) is constantly 
assigned to the sole initiative of Divine grace, and 
the fact of election is therefore appropriately set 
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at the head ot the Decalogue (Ex 20°; ef. 34% 7) ; 
and Israel is repeatedly warned that there was 
nothing in it which moved or could move God to 
favour it (e.g. Dt 427 77 8!" 94 104, Ezk 161, Am 97). 
Tt has already been pointed out by what energetic 
figures this fundamental lesson was impressed on 
the Israelitish consciousness, and it is only true 
to say that no means are left unused to drive 
home the fact that God’s gracious election of 
Israel is an absolutely sovereign one, founded 
solely in His unmerited love, and looking to nothing 
ultimately but the gratification of His own holy 
and loving impulses, and the manifestation of His 
grace through the formation of a heritage for 
Himself out of the mass of sinful men, by means of 
whom His saving merey should advance to the 
whole world (Ps 87, Is 40. 42. 60, Mic 41, Am 43% 
58, Jer 31°”, Ezk 17% 36”, J] 278). The simple terms 
that are employed to express this Divine selection 
—‘know’ (y7:), ‘choose’ (152)—are either used in 
a pregnant sense, or acquire a pregnant sense by 
their use in this connexion. The deeper meaning 
of the former term is apparently not specifically 
Hebrew, but more widely Semitic (it occurs also in 
Assyrian; see the Dictionaries of Delitzsch and 
Muss-Arnolt swb voc., and especially Haupt in 
Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, i. 14, 15), and it can 
create no surprise, therefore, when it meets us 
in such passages as Gn 18! (cf. Ps 37!* and also 
16 318; ef. Baethgen and Delitzsch im loc.), Hos 13? 
(ef. Wiinsche in doc.) in something of the sense 
expressed by the scholastic phrase, nosse cum 
affectu et effectu ; while in the great declaration 
of Am 3? (cf. Baur and Gunning im Joc.), ‘You 
only have I known away from all the peoples of 
the earth,’ what is thrown prominently forward 
is clearly the elective love which has singled Israel 
out for special care. More commonly, however, 
it is 172 that is employed to express God’s sovereign 
election of Israel: the classical passage is, of 
course, Dt 7% 7 (see Driver in loc., as also, of the 
love underlying the ‘choice,’ at 4°’ 7°), where it is 
carefully explained that it is in contrast with the 
treatment accorded to all the other peoples of the 
earth that Israel has been honoured with the 
Divine choice, and that the choice rests solely on 
the unmerited love of God, and finds no foundation 
in Israel itself. These declarations are elsewhere 
constantly enforced (e.g. 4°7 10% 14°), with the 
effect of throwing the strongest possible emphasis 
on the complete sovereignty of God’s choice of His 
people, who owe their ‘separation’ unto Jehovah 
(Ly 2074-°6, 1 IX 8%) wholly to the wonderful love 
of God, in which He has from the beginning taken 
knowledge of and chosen them. 


It is useless to seek to escape the profound meaning of this 
fundamental OT teaching by recalling the undeveloped state 
of the doctrine of a future life in Israel, and the national 
scope of its election,—as if the sovereign choice which is so 
insisted on could thus be confined to the choice of a people 
as a whole to certain purely earthly blessings, without any 
reference whatever to the eternal destiny of the individuals 
concerned. We are here treading very close to the abyss 
of confusing ‘progress in the delivery of doctrine with the 
‘reality of God’s saving activities. The cardinal question, after 
all, does not concern the extent of the knowledge possessed 
by the OT saints of the nature of the blessedness that belongs 
to the people of God; nor yet the relation borne by the 
election within the election, hy the real Israel forming the 
heart of the Israel after the flesh, to the external Israel: it 
concerns the existence of a real kingdom of God in the OT 
dispensation, and the methods by which God introduced man 
into it. It is true enough that the theocracy was an earthly 
kingdom, and that a prominent place was given to the promises 
of the life that now is in the blessings assured to Israel; and it 
is in this engrossment with earthly happiness and the close 
connexion of the friendship of God with the enjoyment of 
worldly goods that the undeveloped state of the OT doctrine 
of salvation is especially apparent. But it should not be for- 
gotten that the promise of earthly gain to the people of God 
is not entirely alien to the NT idea of salvation (Mt 637, 1 Ti 
48), and that it is in no sense true that in the OT teaching, 
in any of its stages, the blessings of the kingdom were summed 


up in worldly happiness. The covenant blessing is rather 
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declared to be life, inclusive of all that that comprehensive 
word is fitted to convey (Dt 3015; cf. 41 gl, Pr 1928 835); and 
it found its best expression in the high conception of ‘the 
favour of God’ (Ly 2611, Ps 48 162.5 634); while it concerned 
itself with earthly prosperity only as and so far as that is 
a pledge of the Divine favour. It is no false testimony to 
the OT saints when they are described as looking for the 
city that has the foundations and as enduring as seeing the 
Invisible One: if their hearts were not absorbed in the con- 
templation of the eternal future, they were absorbed in the 
contemplation of the Eternal Lord, which certainly is some- 
thing even better; and the representation that they found 
their supreme blessedness in outward things runs so grossly 
athwart their own testimony that it fairly deserves Calvin's 
terrible invective, that thus the Israelitish people are thought 
of not otherwise than as a ‘sort of herd of swine which (so, 
forsooth, it is pretended) the Lord was fattening in the pen 
of this world’ (/nst.11. x. 1). And, on the other hand, though 
Israel as a nation constituted the chosen people of God (1 Ch 
1618, Ps 894 1055. 13 1065), yet we must not lose from sight the fact 
that the nation as such was rather the symbolical than the real 
people of God, and was His people at all, indeed, only so far 
as it was, ideally or actually, identified with the inner body of 
the really ‘chosen’—that people whom Jehovah formed for 
Himself that they might set forth His praise (Is 4320 659. 15.22), 
and who constituted the real people of His choice, the ‘remnant 
of Jacob’ (Is 613, Am 9810, Mal 31°; cf. 1 K 1918, Is 816.18), Nor 
are we left in doubt as to how this inner core of actual people 
of God was constituted; we see the process in the call of 
Abraham, and the discrimination between Isaac and Ishmael, 
between Jacob and Esau, and it is no false testimony that 
it was ever a ‘remnant according to the election of grace’ 
that God preserved to Himself as the salt of His people Israel. 
In every aspect of it alike, it is the sovereignty of the Divine 
choice that is emphasized,—whether the reference be to the 
segregation of Israel as a nation to enjoy the earthly favour of 

as a symbol of the true entrance into rest, or the choice 
of a remnant out of Israel to enter into that real communion 
with Him which was the joy of His saints,—of Enoch who 
walked with God (Gn 522), of Abraham who found in Him his 
exceeding great reward (Gn 151), or of David who saw no good 
beyond Him, and sought in Him alone his inheritance and 
his cup. Later times may have enjoyed fuller knowledge of 
what the grace of God had in store for His saints—whether 
in this world or that which is te come; later times may have 
possessed a clearer apprehension of the distinction between 
the children of the flesh and the children of the promise: but 
no later teaching has a stronger emphasis for the central fact 
that it is of the free grace of God alone that any enter in any 
degree into the participation of His favour. The kingdom of 
God, according to the OT, in every circle of its meaning, is 
above and before all else a stone cut out of the mountain 
* without hands’ (Dn 24. 44. 45), S 


iii. PREDESTINATION AMONG THE JEWS.—The 
profound religious conception of the relation of 
God to the works of His hands that pervades the 
whole OT was too deeply engraved on the Jewish 
consciousness to be easily erased, even after 
growing legalism had measurably corroded the 
religion of the people. As, however, the idea of 
law more and more absorbed the whole sphere 
of religious thought, and piety came to be con- 
ceived more and more as right conduct before 
God instead of living communion with God, men 
grew naturally to think of God more and more 
as abstract unapproachableness, and to think of 
themselves more and more as their own saviours. 
The post-canonical Jewish writings, while retain- 
ing fervent expressions of dependence on God as 
the Lord of all, by whose wise counsel all things 
exist and work out their ends, and over against 
whom the whole world, with every creature in it, 
is but the instrument of His will of good to Israel, 
nevertheless threw.an entirely new emphasis on 
the autocracy of the human will. This em- 
phasis increases until in the later Judaism the 
extremity of heathen self-sutticiency is reproduced, 
and the whole sphere of the moral life is expressly 
reserved from Divine determination. Meanwhile 
also heathen terminology was intruding into Jewish 
speech. The Platonic rpdvoa, mpovoeiv, for example, 
coming in doubtless through the medium of the 
Stoa, is found not only in Philo (epi rpovoias), but 
also in the Apocryphal books (Wis 67 14° 17°, 3 Mac 
421 530 4 Mac 9% 1318 17”; cf. also Dn Gee LXX) 3 
the perhaps even more precise as well as earlier 
épopay occurs in Josephus (BJ 11. viii. 14), and 
indeed also in the LXX, though here doubtless in 
a weakened sense (2 Mac 12” 
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also Job 3474 2874 22!) cf. 2116; also Zec 91); while 
even the fatalistic term eiuapuévy is employed by 
Josephus (BJ Il. viii. 14; Ant. xu. v. 9, XVII. 
i. 3) to describe Jewish views of predestination. 
With the terms there came in, doubtless, more 
or less of the conceptions connoted by them. 

Whatever may have been the influences under 
which it was wrought, however, the tendency 
of post-canonical Judaism was towards setting 
aside the Biblical doctrine of predestination to a 
greater or less extent, or in a larger or smaller 
sphere, in order to make room for the autocracy 
of the human will, the nv, as it was significantly 
called by the Rabbis (Bereshith Rabba, c. 22). This 
disintegrating process is little apparent perhaps 
in the Book of Wisdom, in which the sense of the 
almightiness of God comes to very strong expres- 
sion (11°? 12%), Or even in Philo, whose pre- 
destinarianism (de Legg. Allegor. i. 15, iii. 24, 27, 
28) closely follows, while his assertion of human 
freedom (Quod Deus sit immut. 10) does not pass 
beyond that of the Bible: man is separated from: 
the animals and assimilated to God by the gift of 
‘the power of voluntary motion’ and suitable 
emancipation from necessity, and is accordingly 
properly praised or blamed for his intentional 
acts; but it is of the grace of God only that any- 
thing exists, and the creature is not giver but 
receiver in all things; especially does it belong 
to God alone to plant and build up virtues, and 
it is impious for the mind, therefore, to say ‘I 
plant’; the call of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob was 
of pure grace without any merit, and God exer- 
cises the right to ‘dispose excellently,’ prior to all 
actual deeds. But the process is already apparent 
in so early a book as Sirach. The book at large is 
indeed distinctly predestinarian, and such passages 
as 1675-89 2370 3311-18 3970-21 echo the teachings of the 
canonical books on this subject. But, while this 
is its general character, another element is also 
present: an assertion of human autocracy, for ex- 
ample, which is without parallel in the canonical 
books, is introduced at 151°, which culminates 
in the precise declaration that ‘man has been com- 
mitted to the hand of his own counsel’ to choose 
for himself life or death. The same phenomena 
meet us in the Pharisaic Psalms of Solomon 
(B.c. 70-40). Here there is a general recognition 
of God as the great and mighty King (2% °°) who 
has appointed the course of nature (187?) and 
directs the development of history (2*4 94174), ruling 
over the whole and determining the lot of each 
(5° 18), on whom alone, therefore, can the hope of 
Israel be stayed (7° 17°), and to whom alone can 
the individual look for good. But, alongside of 
this expression of general dependence on God, 
there occurs the strongest assertion of the moral 
autocracy of the human will: ‘O God, our works 
are in our own souls’ election and control, to do 
righteousness or iniquity in the works of our hand’ 
(9%). 

It is quite credible, therefore, when Josephus 
tells us that the Jewish parties of his day were 
divided, as on other matters, so on the question 
of the Divine predestination—the Essenes afiirm- 
ing that fate (eiuapuévn, Josephus’ affected Gree- 
cizing expression for predestination) is the mistress 
of all, and nothing occurs to men which is not in 
accordance with its destination; the Sadducees 
taking away ‘fate’ altogether, and considering 
that there is no such thing, and that human aflairs 
are not directed according to it, but all actions 
are in our own power, so that we are ourselves 
the causes of what is good, and receive what is 
evil from our own folly; while the Pharisees, 
seeking a middle ground, said that some actions, 
but not all, are tue work of ‘fate,’ and some are 
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not (Ant. x1. v. 9). The distribution of the 
several views among the parties follows the genera] 
lines of what might have been anticipated—the 
Essenic system being pre-eminently supranatural- 
istic, and the Sadducean rationalistic, while there 
was retained among the Pharisees a deep leaven 
of religious earnestness tempered, but not alto- 
gether destroyed (except in the extremest circles), 
by their ingrained legalism. The middle ground, 
moreover, which Josephus ascribes to the Phari- 
sees in their attempt to distribute the control of 
human action between ‘fate’ and ‘free will,’ re- 
flects not badly the state of opinion presupposed 
in the documents we have already quoted. In his 
remarks elsewhere (BJ Il. vill. 14; Ant. XVIII. 
i. 3) he appears to ascribe to the Pharisees some 
kind of a doctrine of concursus also—a _ xkpéovs 
between ‘fate’ and the human will by which both 
co-operate in the effect; but his language is ob- 
secure, and is coloured doubtless by reminiscences 
of Stoie teaching, with which philosophical sect he 
compares the Pharisees as he compares the Essenes 
with the Epicureans. 

But whatever may have been the traditional be- 
lief of the Pharisees, in proportion as the legalistic 
spirit which constituted the nerve of the move- 
ment became prominent, the sense of dependence 
on God, which is the vital breath of the doctrine 
of predestination, gave way. The Jews possessed 
the OT Seriptures in which the Divine lordship 
is a cardinal doctrine, and the trials of persecution 
cast them continually back upon God; they could 
not, therefore, wholly forget the Biblical doctrine 
of the Divine decree, and throughout their whole 
history we meet with its echoes on their lips. 
The laws cf nature, the course of history, the 
varying fortunes of individuals, are ever attributed 
to the Divine predestination. Nevertheless, it 
was ever more and more sharply disallowed that 
man’s moral actions fell under the same predeter- 
mination. Sometimes it was said that while the 
decrees of God were sure, they applied only so 
long as man remained in the condition in which 
he was contemplated when they were formed ; he 
could escape all predetermined evil by a change in 
his moral character. Hence such sayings as, ‘ The 
righteous destroy what God decrees’ (Tanchwma 
on 027); ‘Repentance, prayer, and charity ward 
off every evil decree’ (Rosh-hashana). In any 
event, the entire domain of the moral life was 
more and more withdrawn from the intrusion 
of the decree; and Cicero’s famous declaration, 
which Harnack says might be inseribed as a 
motto over Pelagianism, might with equal right 
le accepted as the working hypothesis of the later 
Judaism: ‘For gold, land, and all the blessings 
of life we have to return thanks to God; but no 
one ever returned thanks to God for virtue’ (de 
Nat. Deorwm, ii. 36). We read that the Holy 
One determines prior to birth all that every one is 
to be—whether male or female, weak or strong, 
poor or rich, wise or silly ; but one thing He does 
not determine—whether he is to be righteous or 
unrighteous; according to Dt 30% this is com- 
mitted to one’s own hands. Accordingly, it is 
said that ‘neither evil nor good comes from God ; 
both are the results of our deeds’ (Midrash rab. 
on msn, and Jalkué there); and again, ‘All is in 
the hands of God except the fear of God’ (Megilla 
25a); so that it is even somewhat cynically said, 
‘Man is led in the way in which he wishes to go’ 
(Maccoth 10); ‘If you teach him right, his God 
will make him know’ (Is 2876; Jerus. Challah i. 1). 
Thus the deep sense of dependence on God for all 
goods, and especially the goods of the soul, which 
forms the very core of the religious consciousness 
of the writers of the Old Testament, gradually 
vanished from the later Judaism, and was super- 
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seded by a self-assertiveness which hung all good 
on the self-determination of the human spirit, on 
which the purposes of God waited, or to which 
they were subservient. 

iv. PREDESTINATION IN NT.—The NT teaching 
starts from the plane of the OT revelation, and 
in its doctrines of God, Providence, Faith, and the 
Kingdom of God repeats or develops in a right line 
the fundamental deliverances of the OT, while in 
its doctrines of the Decree and of Election only 
such advance in statement is made as the progres- 
sive execution of the plan of salvation required. 

l. The Teaching of Jesus.—In the teaching of 
our Lord, as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, for 
example, though there is certainly a new emphasis 
thrown on the Fatherhood of God, this is by no 
means at the expense of His infinite majesty and 
might, but provides only a more profound revela- 
tion of the character of ‘the great King’ (Mt 5*), 
the ‘Lord of heaven and earth’ (Mt 11”, Lk 107%), 
according to whose good pleasure all that is comes 
to pass. He is spoken of, therefore, specifically as 
the ‘heavenly Father’ (Mt 5%8 61+. 25-8? 151 18% 23°, 
cf, 516. 459 61-9 Til. 21 122. 33 1950 1617 ]g4- 19. Mk 11”: aa 
Lk 1138) whose throne is in the heavens (Mt 5% 
23”), while the earth is but the footstool under 
His feet. There is no limitation admitted to the 
reach of His power, whether on the score of 
difficulty in the task, or insignificance in the 
object: the category of the impossible has no ex- 
istence to Him ‘ with whom all things are possible’ 
(Mt 92 Mk 10%, Ik 1877, Mt 22%) Mik 12"4 14°): 
and the minutest occurrences are as directly con- 
trolled by Him as the greatest (Mt 10° %°, Lk 12’), 
It is from Him that the sunshine and rain come 
(Mt 5%); it is He that clothes with beauty the 
flowers of the field (Mt 678), and who feeds the 
birds of the air (Mt 6°); not a sparrow falls to 
the ground without Him, and the very hairs of 
our heads are numbered, and not one of them is 
forgotten by God (Mt 10°, Lk 12?). There is, of 
course, no denial, nor neglect, of the mechanism 
of nature implied here; there is only clear per- 
ception of the providence of God guiding nature 
in all its operations, and not nature only, but the 
life of the free spirit as well (Mt 6° 8% 24” 77, 
Mk 11°). Much less, however, is the care of God 
thought of as mechanical and purposeless. It was 
not simply of sparrows that our Lord was thinking 
when He adverted to the care of the heavenly 
Father for them, as it was not simply for oxen 
that God was caring when He forbade them to be 
muzzled as they trod out the corn (1 Co 9°); it 
was that they who are of more value than sparrows 
might learn with what confidence they might de- 
pend on the Father’s hand. Thus a hierarchy of 
providence is uncovered for us, circle rising above 
cirele,—first the wide order of nature, next the 
moral order of the world, lastly the order of salva- 
tion or of the kingdom of God,—a preformation 
of the dogmatic schema of providentia generalis, 
specialis, and specialissima. All these work to- 
gether for the one end of advancing the whole 
world-fabric to its goal; for the care of the 
heavenly Father over the works of His hand is 
not merely to prevent the world that He has made 
from falling into pieces, and not merely to pre- 
serve His servants from oppression by the evil of 
this world, but to lead the whole world and all 
that is in it onwards to the end which He has 
appointed for it,—to that mwadvyyevecia of heaven 
and earth to which, under His guiding hand, the 
whole creation tends (Mt 19°8, Lk 20*4), 

In this divinely-led movement of ‘this world’ 
towards ‘the world that is to come,’ in which 
every element of the world’s life has part, the 
central place is naturally taken by the spiritual 
preparation, or, in other words, by the develop- 
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ment of the Kingdom of God which reaches its 
consummation in the ‘regeneration.’? This King- 
dom, our Lord explains, is the heritage of those 
blessed ones for whom it has been prepared from 
the foundations of the world (Mt 25%, ef. 2023), 
It is built up on earth through a ‘call’ (Mt 9%, 
Mk 2”, Lk 5”), which, however, as mere invitation 
1s Inoperative (Mt 2274, Lk 1463) and is made 
effective only by the exertion: of a certain ‘ con- 
straint’ on God’s part (Lk 14%5),—so that a dis- 
tinction emerges between the merely ‘called’ and 
the really ‘chosen’ (Mt 224). The author of this 
‘choice’ is God (Mk 137°), who has chosen His 
elect (Lk 187, Mt 24°? 24-31, M)x 132-82) beforé the 
world, in accordance with His own pleasure, dis- 
tributing as He will of what is His own (Mt 
10+); so that the effect of the call is already 
predetermined (Mt 13), all providence is ordered 
for the benefit of the elect (Mt 24%), and they 
are guarded from falling away (Mt 24%4), and, at 
the last day, are separated to their inheritance 
prepared for them from all eternity (Mt 25*4), 
That, in all this process, the initiative is at every 
point taken by God, and no question can be enter- 
tained of precedent merit on the part of the 
recipients of the blessings, results not less from 
the whole underlying conception of God in His 
relation to the course of providence than from 
the details of the teaching itself. Every means 
is utilized, however, to enhance the sense of the 
free sovereignty of God in the bestowment of His 
Kingdom ; it is ‘the lost’ whom Jesus comes to 
seek (Lk 19!°), and ‘sinners’ whom He came to 
eall (Mk 21"); His truth is revealed only to 
‘babes’ (Mt 11%, Lk 10”), and He gives His 
teaching a special form just that it may be veiled 
from them to whom it is not directed (Mk 4"), 
distributing His benefits, independently of merit 
(Mt 20116), to those who had been chosen by God 
therefor (Mk 13°). 

In the discourses recorded by St. John the same 
essential spirit rules. Although, in accordance 
with the deeper theological apprehension of their 
reporter, the more metaphysical elements of Jesus’ 
doctrine of God come here to fuller expression, it 
is nevertheless fundamentally the same doctrine of 
God that is displayed. Despite the even stronger 
emphasis thrown here on His Fatherhood, there is 
not the slightest obscuration of His infinite ex- 
altation: Jesus lifts His eyes up when He would 
seek Him (11 17'); it is in heaven that His 
house is to be found (142); and thence proceeds 
lleghiaucomres etronmmldinn (leet ce Gow occ: 28> ct 250 
68); so that God and heaven come to be almost 
equivalent terms. Nor is there any obscuration 
of His ceaseless activity in governing the world 
(5'7), although the stress is naturally thrown, in 
accordance with the whole character of this Gospel, 
on the moral and spiritual side of this government. 
But the very essence of the message of the Johan- 
nine Jesus is that the will (#é\qua) of the Father 
(434 530 628. 39. 40 77 931, cf. 38 571 17% 2) 22. 5) is the 
principle of all things; and more especially, of 
course, of the introduction of eternal life into 
this world of darkness and death. The conception 
of the world as lying in the evil one and therefore 
judged already (3), so that upon those who are 
not removed from the evil of the world the wrath 
of God is not so much to be poured out as simply 
abides (3°, cf. 1 Jn 31), is fundamental to this 
whole presentation. It is therefore, on the one 
hand, that Jesus represents Himself as having 
come not to condemn the world, but to save the 
world (317 82 9° 12%, cf. 4%), and all that He does 
as having for its end the introduction of life into 
the world (6%); the already condemned world 
needed no further condemnation, it needed saving. 
And it is for the same reason, on the other hand, 


that He represents the wicked world as incapable 
of coming to Him that it might have life (84: 21 
14” 10°), and as requiring first of all a ‘drawing’ 
from the Father to enable it to come (64% 6) ; so 
that only those hear or believe on Him who are ‘ of 
God’ (8%, ef. 15191714), who are ‘of his sheep’ (16°). 

There is undoubtedly a strong emphasis thrown 
on the universality of Christ’s mission of salvation; 
He has been sent into the world not merely to 
save some out of the world, but to save the world 
Housel (Sie 167222 ect)? 44 22) Bit 
this universality of destination and effect by which 
it is ‘the world’ that is saved, does not imply the 
salvation of each and every individual in the world, 
even in the earlier stages of the developing salva- 
tion. On the contrary, the saving work is a pro- 
cess (17°); and, meanwhile, the coming of the Son 
into the world introduces a crisis, a sifting by 
which those who, because they are ‘of God,’ ‘of 
his sheep,’ are in the world, but not of it (15% 
174), are separated from those who are of the 
world, that is, of their father the devil (84), who 
is the Prince of this world (12%! 14% 164). Obvi- 
ously, the difference between men that is thus 
manifested is not thought of as inhering, after a 
dualistic or semi-Gnostic fashion, in their very 
natures as such, or as instituted by their own 
self-framed or accidentally received dispositions, 
much less by their own conduct in the world, 
which is rather the result of it,—but, as already 
pointed out, as the effect of an act of God. All 
goes back to the will of God, to accomplish which, 
the Son, as the Sent One, has come ; and therefore 
also to the consentient will of the Son, who gives 
life, accordingly, to whom He will (5%). As no 
one can come to Him out of the evil world, except 
it be given him of the Father (6%, ef. 6%), so all 
that the Father gives Him (6%-°*) and only such 
(6), come to Him, being drawn thereunto by the 
Father (6). Thus the Son has ‘his own in the 
world’ (131), His ‘chosen ones’ (13!§ 151% !), whom 
by His choice He has taken out of the world (15 
17% 14.16); and for these only is His high-priestly 
intercession offered (17°), as to them only is eternal 
life communicated (107! 172, also 315 36 524 640. 54 812), 
Thus, what the dogmatists call gratia preveniens 
is very strikingly taught; and especial point is 
given to this teaching in the great declarations as 
to the new birth recorded in Jn 3, from which we 
learn that the recreating Spirit comes, like the 
wind, without observation, and as He lists (38), 
the mode of action by which the Father ‘draws’ 
men being thus uncovered for us. Of course this 
drawing is not to be thought of as proceeding in 
a manner out of accord with man’s nature as a 
psychic being; it naturally comes to its mani- 
festation in an act of voluntary choice on man’s 
own part, and in this sense it is ‘ psychological’ 
and not ‘physical’; accordingly, though it be God 
that ‘draws,’ it is man that ‘comes’ (3?! 6%: 4! 14°), 
There is no occasion for stumbling therefore in 
the ascription of ‘will’ and ‘responsibility’ to 
man, or for puzzling over the designation of ‘faith,’ 
in which the ‘ coming’ takes effect, as a ‘work’ of 
man’s (6), Man is, of course, conceived as acting 
humanly, after the fashion of an intelligent and 
voluntary agent; but behind all his action there 
is ever postulated the all-determining hand of God, 
to whose sovereign operation even the blinduess 
of the unbelieving is attributed by the evangelist 
(12%), while the receptivity to the light of those 
who believe is repeatedly in the most emphatic 
way ascribed by Jesus Himself to God alone. 
Although with little use of the terminology in 
which we have been accustomed to expect to see 
the doctrines of the decree and of election ex- 
pressed, the substance of these doctrines is here 
set out in the most impressive way. 
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From the two sets of data provided by the Synoptists and 
St. John, it is possible to attain quite a clear insight into 
the conception of predestination as it lay in our Lord’s teach- 
ing. It is quite certain, for example, that there is no place in 
this teaching for a ‘ predestination’ that is carefully adjusted 
to the foreseen performances of the creature; and as little 
for a ‘decree’ which may be frustrated by creaturely action, 
or an ‘election’ which is given effect only by the creaturely 
choice: to our Lord the Father is the omnipotent Lord of 
heaven and earth, according to whose pleasure all things are 
ordered, and who gives the Kingdom to whom He will (Lk 
1282, Mk 1126, Lk 1021), Certainly it is the very heart of our 
Lord’s teaching that the Father’s good pleasure is a good 
pleasure, ethically right, and the issue of infinite love; the 
very name of Father as the name of God by preference on 
His lips is full of this conception ; but the very nerve of this 
teaching is, that the Father's will is all-embracing and omnip- 
otent. It is only therefore that His children need be careful 
for nothing, that the little flock need not fear, that His elect 
may be assured that none of them shall be lost, but all that 
the Father has given Him shall be raised up at the last day. 
And if thus the elective purpose of the Father cannot fail of 
its end, neither is it possible to find this end in anything less 
than ‘salvation’ in the highest sense, than entrance into that 
eternal life to communicate which to dying men our Lord 
came into the world. There are elections to other ends, to be 
sure, spoken of : notably there is the election of the apostles to 
their office (Lk 618, Jn 679); and Christ Himself is conceived 
as especially God's elect one, because no one has the service to 
render which He has (Lk 9% 2835). But the elect, by way of 
eminence; ‘the elect whom God elected,’ for whose sake He 
governs all history (Mk 1329); the elect of whom it was the 
will of Him who sent the Son, that of all that He gave Him 
He should lose nothing, but should raise it up at the last day 
(Jn 69) ; the elect whom the Son of Man shall at the last day 
gather from the four winds, from the uttermost parts of the 
earth to the uttermost part of heaven (Mk 1327): it would be in- 
adequate to suppose that these are elected merely to opportuni- 
ties or the means of grace, on their free cultivation of which 
shall depend their undecided destiny ; or merely to the service 
of their fellow-men, as agents in God’s beneficent plan for the 
salvation of the race. Of course this election is to privileges 
and means of grace; and without these the great end of the 
election would not be attained: for the ‘election’ is given 
effect only by the ‘call,’ and manifests itself only in faith and 
the holy life. Equally of course the elect are ‘the salt of the 
earth’ and ‘the light of the world,’ the few through whom the 
many are blessed; the eternal life to which they are elected 
does not consist in or with the silence and coldness of death, 
but only in and with the intensest activities of the conquering 
people of God. But the prime end of their election does not 
lie in these things, and to place exclusive stress wpon them is 
certainly to gather in the mint and anise and cummin of the 
doctrine. That to which God’s elect are elected is, according 
to the teaching of Jesus, all that is included in the idea of the 
Kingdom of God, in the idea of eternal life, in the idea of 
fellowship with Christ, in the idea of participation in the 
glory which the Father has given Ilis Son. Their choice, 
and the whole development of their history, according to our 
Lord’s teaching, is the loving work of the Father: and in His 
keeping also is the consummation of their bliss. Their segrega- 
tion, of cvurse, leaves others not elected, to whom none of their 
privileges are granted ; from whom none of their services are 
expected; with whom their glorious destiny is not shared. 
This, too, is of God. But this side of the matter, in accordance 
with Jesus’ mission in the world as Saviour rather than as 
Judge, is less dwelt upon. In the case of neither class, that 
of the elect as little as that of those that are without, are the 
purposes of God wrought out without the co-operation of the 
activities of the subjects; but in neither case is the decisive 
factor supplied by these, but is discoverable solely in the will of 
God and the consonant will of the Son. The ‘even so, Father ; 
for so it seemed good in thy sight’ (Mt 1126, Lk 1021), is to our 
Lord, at least, an all-sufficient theodicy in the face of all God’s 
diverse dealings with men. 


2. The Teaching of the Disciples.—The disciples 
of Jesus continue His teaching in all its elements. 
We are conscious, for example, of entering no new 
atmosphere when we pass to the Lpistle of James. 
St. James, too, finds his starting-point in a profound 
apprehension of the exaltation and perfection of 
God,—detining God’s nature, indeed, with a phrase 
that merely repeats in other words the penetrating 
declaration that ‘God is light’ (1 Jn 1), which, 
reflecting our Lord’s teaching, sounds the keynote 


of the beloved disciple’s thought of God (Ja 127),— 
and particularly in a keen sense of dependence on 
God (4% 5%), to which it was an axiom that every 
good thing is a gift from Him (17). Accordingly, 
salvation, the pre-eminent good, comes purely as 
His gift, and can be ascribed only to His will (18); 
and its exclusively Divine origin is indicated by 
the choice that is made of those who receive it— 
not the rich and prosperous, who have somewhat 
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perhaps which might command consideration, but 
the poor and miserable (2). So little does this 
Divine choice rest on even faith, that it is rather 
in order to faith (2°), and introduces its recipients 
into the Kingdom as firstfruits of a great harvest 
tu be reaped by God in the world (1'*). 4 

Similarly, in the Book of Acts, the whole stress in 
the matter of salvation is laid on the grace of God 
(11 13 14% 26 154 18*7); and to it, in the most 
pointed way, the inception of faith itself is assigned 
(1827). It is only slightly varied language when 
the increase in the Church is ascribed to the hand 
of the Lord (117), or the direct act of God (147 
18), The explicit declaration of 2%” presents, 
therefore, nothing peculiar, and we are fully pre- 
pared for the philosophy of the redemptive history 
expressed in 13%, that only those ‘ordained to 
eternal life’ believed —the believing that comes by 
the grace of God (18%), to whom it belongs to open 
the heart to give heed to the gospel (16%), being 
thus referred to the counsel of eternity, of which 
the events of time_are only the outworking. 

The general philosophy of history thus suggested 
is implicit in the very idea of a promissory system, 
and in the recognition of a predictive element in 
prophecy, and is written large on the pages of the 
historical books of the NT. It is given expression 
in every declaration that this or that event came 
to pass ‘that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophets, —a form of statement in which 
our Lord had Himself betrayed His teleological view 
of history, not only as respects details (Jn 15” 17"), 
but with the widest reference (Lk 21”), and which 
was taken up cordially by His followers, particu- 
larly by Matthew (172 2- 2 414 817 1217 13% 212 26°, 
Jn 12% 189 1974-%8-36)) Alongside of this phrase 
oceurs the equally significant ‘de? of the Divine 
decree,’ as it has been appropriately called, by 
which is suggested the necessity which rules over 
historical sequences. It is used with a view now to 
Jesus’ own plan of redemption (by Jesus Himself, 
IMiGR Sel Maks 282 2445 = Seep Ader sae ee Oe rae 
by the evangelist, Mt 16?'), now to the underlying 
plan of God (by Jesus, Mt 24°, Mk 137, Lk 21°; 
by the writer, Mt 17°, Mk 9", Ac 37 916), anon to 
the prophetic declaration as an indication of the 
underlying plan (by Jesus, Mt 26°, Lk 2297 24°. 4 ; 
by the writer, Jn 20%, Ac 12°17). This appeal, in 
either form, served an important apologetic pur- 
pose in the first proclamation of the gospel; but 
its fundamental significance is rooted, of course, in 
the conception of a Divine ordering of the whole 
course of history to the veriest detail. 

Such a teleological conception of the history of 
the Kingdom is manifested strikingly in the speech 
of St. Stephen (Ac 7), in which the developing 
plan of God is rapidly sketched. But it is in such 
declarations as those of St. Peter recorded in Ac 
25 48 that the wider philosophy of history comes 
to its clearest expression. In them everything 
that had befallen Jesus is represented as merely 
the emerging into fact of what had stood before- 
hand prepared for in ‘the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God,’ so that nothing had been 
accomplished, by whatever agents, except what 
‘his hand and his counsel had foreordained to 
come to pass.’ It would not be easy to frame 
language which should more explicitly proclaim 
the conception of an all-determining decree of 
God governing the entire sequence of events in 
time. Elsewhere in the Petrine discourses of Acts 


the speech is coloured by the same ideas: we 
note in the immediate context of these culmin- 
ating passages the high terms in which the exalta- 
tion of God is expressed (44), the sharpness with . 
which His sovereignty in the ‘call’ (rpoocxadéopuar) 
is declared (2), and elsewhere the repeated emerg- 
ence of the idea of the necessary correspondence 
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of the events of time with the predictions of 
Scripture (116 224 371). The same doctrine of pre- 
destination meets us in the pages of St. Peter's 
Epistles. He does, indeed, speak of the members 
of the Christian community as God’s elect (I 1 29 
5%, IT 1°), in accordance with the apostolic habit 
of assuming the reality implied in the manifesta- 
tion ; but this is so far trom importing that election 
hangs on the act of man that St. Peter refers it 
directly to the elective foreknowledge of God (I 1°), 
and seeks its confirmation in sanctification (IL 1°), 
—even as the stumbling of the disobedient, on the 
other hand, is presented as a confirmation of their 
appointment to disbelief (I 28). The pregnant use 
of the terms ‘foreknow’ (apoywéoxw) and ‘ fore- 
knowledge’ (xp5yvwais) by St. Peter brought to our 
attention in these passages (Ac 25, 1 P 12: *°), where 
they certainly convey the sense of a loving, dis- 
tinguishing regard which assimilates them to the 
idea of election, is worthy of note as another of 
the traits common to him and St. Paul (Ro 8” 11, 
only in NT). The usage might be explained, in- 
deed, as the development of a purely Greek sense 
of the words, but it is much more probably rooted 
in a Semitic usage, which, as we have seen, is not 
without example in OT. A simple comparison of 
the passages will exhibit the impossibility of read- 
ing the terms of mere prevision (cf. Cremer sub 
voc., and especially the full discussion in K. 
Miiller’s Die Gottliche Zuvorersehung und Erwth- 
lung, ete. pp. 38 f., 81f.; also Gennrich, SA, 1898, 
382-395 ; Ptleiderer, Urchristenthum, 289, Paulin- 
ismus, 268; and Lorenz, Lehrsystem, etc. 94). 

The teaching of St. John in Gospel and Epistle 
is not distinguishable from that which he reports 
from his Master’s lips, and need not here be re- 
verted to afresh. The same fundamental view- 
points meet us also in the Apocalypse. The 
emphasis there placed on the omnipotence of God 
rises indeed to a climax. There only in NT (except 
2 Co 63), for example, is the epithet rayroxpdrwp 
ascribed to Him (12 48 1127 1591674 19% 15 2172. cf. 
15° 6!) ; and the whole purport of the book is the 
portrayal of the Divine guidance of history, and 
the very essence of its message that, despite all 
surface appearances, it is the hand of God that 
really directs all occurrences, and all things are 
hastening to the end of His determining. Salva- 
tion is ascribed unvaryingly to the grace of God, and 
declared to be His work (12° 1$!). The elect people 
of God are His by the Divine choice alone: their 
names are from the foundation of the world written 
in the Lamb’s Book of Life (13% 178 20!2- 21%), 
which is certainly a symbol of Divine appointment 
to eternal life revealed in and realized through 
Christ ; nor shall they ever be blotted out of it (37). 
It is difficult to doubt that the destination here 
asserted is to a complete salvation (19°), that it is 
individual, and that it is but a single instance of 
the completeness of the Divine government to 
which the world is subject by the Lord of lords 
and King of kings, the Ruler of the earth and 
King of the nations, whose control of all the 
occurrences of time in accordance with His holy 


purposes it is the supreme object of this book to 


portray. ? 

Perhaps less is directly said about the purpose 
of God in the Epistle to the Hebrews than in any 
other portion of NT of equal length. The technical 
phraseology of the subject is conspicuously absent. 
Nevertheless, the conception of the Divine counsel 
and will underlying all that comes to pass (2), 
and especially the entire course of the purchase 
(6.7, ef. 10°29 2%) and application (11° 91) of 


salvation, is fundamental to the whole thought of 
the Epistle; and echoes of the modes in which this 
conception is elsewhere expressed meet us on every 
hand. 


Thus we read of God’s eternal counsel 
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(Bovdy, 6!") and of His precedent will (0éAnua, 10!) as 
underlying His redemptive acts ; of the enrolment 
of the names of His children in heaven (122) ; of 
the origin in the energy of God of all that is good 
in us (13*!); and, above all, of a ‘heavenly call’ 
as the source of the whole renewed life of the 
Christian (31, cf. 91°). 

When our Lord spoke of ‘calling’ (z«a‘w, Mt 913, Mk 217, Lk 
582, and, parabolically, Mt 222-4.5.9, Lik 148.9. 10. 12. 13. 16.17, 24 
HAUT OS, Mt 2214 (2016]) the term was used in the ordinary sense 
of ‘invitation,’ and refers therefore to a much broader circle 
than the ‘elect’ (Mt 2214); and this fundamental sense of 
‘bidding’ may continue to cling to the term in the hands of the 
evangelists (Mt 421, Mk 120, cf. Lk 147, Jn 22), while the depth 
of meaning which might be attached to it, even in such a 
connotation, may be revealed by such a passage as Rev 199 
‘ Blessed are they which are bidden to the marriage supper of 
the Lamb.’ On the lips of the apostolic writers, however, the 
term in its application to the call of God to salvation took 
on deeper meanings, doubtless out of consideration of the 
author of the call, who has but to speak and it is done (cf. Ro 
417). It occurs in these writers, when it occurs at all, as the 
synonym no longer of ‘invitation,’ but rather of ‘election’ 
itself; or, more precisely, as expressive of the temporal act of 
the Divine efficien¢éy by which effect is given to the electing 
decree. In this profounder sense it is practically confined to 
the writings of St. Paul and St. Peter and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, occurring elsewhere only in Jude 1, Rev 17/4, where 
the children of God are designated the ‘called,’ just as they are 
(in various collocations of the term with the idea of election) 
in Ro 16-7, 1 Co 12, Ro 828, 1 Co 124 (cf. Ro 1,1 Col). Kanzés, 
as used in these passages, does not occur in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, but in 3! zayois occurs in a sense indistinguishable 
from that which it bears in St. Paul (Ro 1129, 1 Co 120, Eph 118 
41.4, Ph 314, 2 Th 111, 2 Ti 19) and St. Peter (2 P 119) ; and in 915 
(cf. special applications of the same general idea, 54 118), zarZw 
bears the same deep sense expressed by it in St. Paul (Ro 820. 30 
911-24, 1 Co 19 715. 17. 18.18. 20. 21, 22.22.54 Gal 16.15 58.13, Eph 
41.4, Col 315, 1 Th 212 47 524, 2 Th 214, 2 Ti 19) and in St. Peter 
([ 115 29.21 39 510, IL 13, cf. zpocxaréw, Ac 239, and in the 
language of St. Luke, Ac 1321619). The contrast into which the 
‘called’ (31) are brought in this Epistle with the ‘evangelized’ 
(42. 6), repeating in other terms the contrast which our Saviour 
institutes between the ‘elect’ and ‘called’ (Mt 2214), exhibits 
the height of the meaning to which the idea of the ‘call’ has 
climbed. It no longer denotes the mere invitation,—that notion 
is now given in ‘evangelize,—but the actual ushering into 
salvation of the heirs of the promise, who are made partakers 
of the heavenly calling, and are called to the everlasting in- 
heritance just because they have been destined thereunto by 
God (114), and are enrolled in heaven as the children given to 
the Son of God (21%). 


3. The Teaching of St. Paul.—It was reserved, 
however, to the Apostle Paul to give to the fact of 
predestination its fullest NT presentation. This 
was not because St. Paul exceeded his fellows in 
the strength or clearness of his convictions, but 
because, in the prosecution of the special task 
which was committed to him in the general work 
of establishing Christianity in the world, the com- 
plete expression of the common doctrine of pre- 
destination fell in his way, and became a necessity 
of his argument. With him, too, the roots of his 
doctrine of predestination were set in his general 
doctrine of God, and it was fundamentally because 
St. Paul was a theist of a clear and consistent 
type, living and thinking under the influence of the 
profound consciousness of a personal God who is 
the author of all that is and, as well, the upholder 
and powerful governor of all that He has made, 
according to whose will, therefore, all that comes 
to pass must be ordered, that he was a predesti- 
narian ; and more particularly he too was a pre- 
destinarian because of his general doctrine of 
salvation, in every step of which the initiative 
must be taken by God’s unmerited grace, just 
because man is a sinner, and, as a sinner, rests 
under the Divine condemnation, with no right 
of so much as access to God, and without means 
to seek, much less to secure, His favour. But 
although possessing no other sense of the infinite 
majesty of the almighty Person in whose hands 
all things lie, or of the issue of all saving acts 
from His free grace, than his companion apostles, 
the course of the special work in which St. Paul 
was engaged, and the exigencies of the special 
controversics in which he was involved, forced him 
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to a fuller expression of all that is implied in 
these convictions. As he cleared the whole field 
ot Christian faith from the presence of any re- 
maining confidence in human works; as he laid 
beneath the hope of Christians a righteousness not 
self-wrought but provided by God alone; as he 
consistently offered this God-provided righteous- 
ness to sinners of all classes without regard to 
anything in them by which they might fancy God 
could be moved to accept their persons,—he was 
inevitably driven to an especially pervasive refer- 
ence of salvation in each of its elements to the free 
grace of God, and to an especially full exposition 
on the one hand of the course of Divine grace 
in the several acts which enter into the saving 
work, and on the other to the firm rooting of the 
whole precess in the pure will of the God of grace. 
From the beginning to the end of his ministry, 
accordingly, St. Paul conceived himself, above 
everything else, as the bearer of a message of 
undeserved grace to lost sinners, not even directing 
his own footsteps to carry the glad tidings to 
whom he would (Ro 17°, 1 Co 41%, 2 Co 2!*), but 
rather led by God in triumphal procession through 
the world, that through him might be made mani- 
fest the savour of the knowledge of Christ in every 
place—a savour from life unto life in them that 
are saved, and from death unto death in them 
that are lost (2 Co 2-18), By the ‘word of the 
cross’ proclaimed by him the essential character 
of his hearers was thus brought into manifestation, 
—to the lost it was foolishness, to the saved the 
power of God (1 Co 18): not as if this essential 
character belonged to them by nature or was the 
product of their ewn activities, least of all of 
their choice at the moment of the proclamation, by 
which rather it was only revealed ; but as finding 
an explanation only in an act of God, in accord- 
ance with the working of Him to whom all differ- 
ences among men are to be ascribed (1 Co 47)— 
for God alone is the Lord of the harvest, and all 
the increase, however diligently man may plant 
and water, is to be accredited to Him alone 
(IC oS >*): 

It is naturally the soteriological interest that 
determines in the main St. Paul’s allusions to the 
all-determining hand of God,—the letters that we 
have from him come from Paul the evangelist, —but 
it is not merely a soteriological conception that he 
is expressing in them, but the most fundamental 
postulate of his religious consciousness ; and he is 
accordingly constantly correlating his doctrine of 
election with his general doctrine of the decree or 
counsel of God. No man ever had an intenser or 
more vital sense of God,—the eternal (Ro 16°) and 
incorruptible (1°83) One, the only wise One (16**), 
who does all things according to His good-pleasure 
(1 Co 158 12?8, Col 17%: 15), and whose ways are 
past tracing out (Ro 11%); before whom men 
should therefore bow in the humility of absolute 
dependence, recognizing in Him the one moulding 
power as well in history as in the life of the 
individual (Ro 9). Of Him and through Him and 
unto Him, he fervently exclaims, are all things 
(Ro 11°, cf. 1 Co 8°) ; He is over all and through 
all and in all (Eph 4°, ef. Col 1°); He worketh all 
things according to the counsel of His will (Eph 
1"); all that is, in a word, owes its existence and 
persistence and its action and issue to Him. The 
whole course of history is, therefore, of His order- 
ing (Ac 1476 17°, Ro 18 3°5 9-11, Gal 3. 4), and 
every event that befalls is under His control, and 
must be estimated from the view-point of His pur- 
poses of good to His people (Ro 8*8, 1 Th 5'7: 38), for 
whose benefit the whole world is governed (Eph 1”, 
1 Co 27, Col 118). The figure that is employed in 
Ro 9” with a somewhat narrower reference, would 
fairly express St. Paul’s world-view in its relation 
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to the Divine activity : God is the potter, and the 
whole world with all its contents but as the plastic 
clay which He moulds to His own ends ; so that 
whatsoever comes into being, and whatsoever uses 
are served by the things that exist, are all alike of 
Him. In accordance with this world-view St. 
Paul’s doctrine of salvation must necessarily be 
interpreted; and, in very fact, he gives it its 
accordant expression in every instance in which 
he speaks of it. 

There are especially three chief passages in which 
the apostle so fully expounds his fundamental 
teaching as to the relation of salvation to the 
purpose of God, that they may fairly claim our 


“primary attention. 


(a) The first of these—Ro 8”: 9°_emerges as part 
of the encouragement which the apostle offers to 
his readers in the sad state in which they find 
themselves in this world, afflicted with fears 
within and fightings without. He reminds them 
that they are not left to their weakness, but the 
Spirit comes to their aid: ‘and we know,’ adds 
the apostle,—it is no matter of conjecture, but of 
assured knowledge,—‘ that with them that love 
God, God co-operates with respect to all things for 
good, since they are indeed the called according 
to [His] purpose.’ The appeal is obviously pri- 
marily to the universal government of God: 
nothing takes place save by His direction, and 
even what seems to be grievous vomes from the 
Father’s hand. Secondarily, the appeal is to the 
assured position of his readers within the fatherly 
care of God: they have not come into this blessed 
relation with God accidentally or by the force of 
their own choice ; they have been ‘ called’ into it 
by Himself, and that by no thoughtless, inad- 
vertent, meaningless, or changeable call ; it was a 
call ‘according to purpose,’— where the anar- 
throusness of the noun throws stress on the pur- 
posiveness of the call. What has been denominated 
‘the golden chain ef salvation’ that is attached 
to this declaration by the particle ‘because’ can 
therefore have no other end than more fully to 
develop and more firmly to ground the assurance 
thus quickened in the hearts of the readers: it 
accordingly enumerates the steps of the saving 
process in the purpose of God, and earries it thus 
successively through the stages of appropriating 
foreknowledge,—for ‘foreknow’ is undoubtedly 
used here in that pregnant sense we have already 
seen it to bear in similar connexions in NT,—pre- 
destination to conformity with the image of God’s 
Son, calling, justifying, glorifying ; all of which 
are cast in the past tense of a purpose in principle 
executed when formed, and are bound together as 
mutually implicative, so that, where one is present, 
all are in principle present with it. It accordingly 
follows that, in St. Paul’s conception, glorifica- 
tion rests on justification, which in turn rests on 
vocation, while vocation comes only to those who 
had previously been predestinated to conformity 
with God’s Son, and this predestination to character 
and destiny only to those afore chosen by God’s 
loving regard. It is obviously a strict doctrine of 
predestination that is taught. This conclusion can 
be avoided only by assigning a sense to the ‘ fore- 
knowing’ that lies at the root of the whole process, 
which is certainly out of accord not merely with 
its ordinary import in similar connexions in the 
NT, nor merely with the context, but with the 
very purpose for which the declaration is made, 
namely, to enhearten the strugeling saint by 
assuring him that he is not committed to his’ 
own power, or rather weakness, but is in the sure 
hands of the Almighty Father. It would seem 
little short of absurd to hang on the merely con- 
templative foresight of God a declaration adduced 
to support the assertion that the lovers of God 
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are something deeper and finer than even lovers of 
God, namely, ‘the called according to purpose,’ 
and itself educing the joyful ery, ‘ If God is for us, 
who is against us?’ and grounding a confident 
claim upon the gift of all things from His hands. 
(6) The even more famous section, Ro 9. 40. 14, 
following closely upon this strong affirmation of 
the suspension of the whole saving process on the 
predetermination of God, offers, on the face of it, 
a yet sharper assertion of predestination, raising 
it, moreover, out of the circle of the merely in- 
dividual salvation into the broader region of the 
historical development of the kingdom of God. 
The problem which St. Paul here faces grew so 
directly out of his fundamental doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith alone, with complete disregard 
of all question of merit or vested privilege, that 
it must have often forced itself upon his atten- 
tion, —himself a Jew with a high estimate of 
a Jew’s privileges and a passionate love for his 
people. He could not but have pondered it fre- 
quently and deeply, and least of all could he have 
failed to give it treatment in an Epistle like this, 
which undertakes to provide a somewhat formal 
exposition of his whole doctrine of justification. 
Having shown the necessity of such a method of 
salvation as he proclaimed, if sinful men were to be 
saved at all (118-3*), and then expounded its nature 
and evidence (37!-52'), and afterwards discussed its 
intensive effects (6'-8*), he could not fail further 
to explain its extensive effects— especially when 
they appeared to be of so portentous a character as 
to imply a reversal of what was widely believed to 
have been God’s mode of working heretofore, the 
rejection of His people whom He foreknew, and the 
substitution of the alien in their place. St. Paul’s 
solution of the problem is, briefly, that the situa- 
tion has been gravely misconceived by those who 
so represent it; that nothing of the sort thus 
described has happened or will happen; that 
what has happened is merely that-in the consti- 
tution of that people whom He has chosen to 
Himself and is fashioning to His will, God has 
again exercised that sovereignty which He had 
previously often exercised, and which He had 
always expressly reserved to Himself and_fre- 
quently proclaimed as the prineiple of His dealings 
with the people emphatically of His choice. In his 
exposition of this solution St. Paul first defends the 
propriety of God’s action (9°*4), then turns to stop 
the mouth of the objecting Jew by exposing the 
manifested unfitness of the Jewish people for the 
kingdom (9°°-10"'), and finally expounds with great 
richness the ameliorating circumstances in the whole 
transaction (11%), In the course of his defence 
of God’s rejection of the mass of contemporary 
Israel, he sets forth the sovereignty of God in the 
whole matter of salvation—‘ that the purpose of 
God according to election might stand, not of 
works, but of Him that calleth’—with a sharpness 
of assertion and a clearness of illustration which 
leave nothing to be added in order to throw it out 
in the full strength of its conception. We are 
pointed illustratively to the sovereign acceptance 
of Isaac and rejection of Ishmael, and to the 
choice of Jacob and not of Esau before their birth 
and therefore before either had done good or bad ; 
we are explicitly told that in the matter of salva- 
tion it is not of him that wills, or of him that runs, 
but of God that shows mercy, and that has mercy 
on whom He wills, and whom He wills He hardens ; 
we are pointedly directed to behold in God the 
otter who makes the vessels which proceed from 
is hand each for an end of His appointment, that 
He may work out His will upon them. It is safe 
to say that language cannot be chosen better 
adapted to teach predestination at its height. 


We are exhorted, indeed, not to read this language in isolation, 
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but to remember that the ninth chapter must be interpreted in 
the light of the eleventh. Not to dwell on the equally im- 
portant consideration that the eleventh chapter must likewise 
be interpreted only in the light of the ninth, there seems here 
to exhibit itself some forgetfulness of the inherent continuity 
of St. Paul’s thought, and, indeed, some misconception of 
the progress of the argument through the section, which is a 
compact whole and must express a much pondered line of 
thought, constantly present to the apostle’s mind. We must not 
permit to fall out of sight the fact that the whole extremity of 
assertion of the ninth chapter is repeated in the eleventh (11410); 
so that there is no change of conception or lapse of consecution 
observable as the argument develops, and we do not escape from 
the doctrine of predestination of the ninth chapter in fleeing 
to the eleventh. This is true even if we go at once to the great 
closing declaration of 1132, to which we are often directed as to 
the key of the whole section—which, indeed, it very much is: 
“For God hath shut up all unto disobedience, that he might 
have mercy upon all.’ On the face of it there could not readily 
be framed a more explicit assertion of the Divine control and the 
Divine initiative than this; it is only another declaration that 
He has mercy on whom He will have mercy, and after the 
manner and in the order that He will. And it certainly is not 
possible to read it as a declaration of universal salvation, and 
thus reduce the whole preceding exposition to a mere tracing 
of the varying pathways along which the common Father leads 
each individual of the race severally to the common goal. 
Needless to point out that thus the whole argument would be 
stultified, and the apostle convicted of gross exaggeration in 
tone and language where otherwise we find only impressive 
solemnity, rising at times into natural anguish. It is enough 
to observe that the verse cannot bear this sense in its context. 
Nothing is clearer than that its purpose is not to minimise but 
to magnify the sense of absolute dependence on the Divine 
mercy, and to quicken apprehension of the mystery of God’s 
righteously loving ways; and nothing is clearer than that the 
reference of the double ‘all’ is exhausted by the two classes 
discussed in the immediate context,—so that they are not to 
be taken individualistically but, so to speak, racially. The 
intrusion of the individualistic-universalistic sentiment, so 
dominant in the modern consciousness, into the interpretation 
of this section, indeed, is to throw the whole into inextricable 
confusion. Nothing could be further from the nationalistic- 
universalistic point of view from which it was written, and from 
which alone St. Paul can be understood when he represents that 
in rejecting the mass of contemporary Jews God has not cast off 
His people, but, acting only as He had frequently done in former 
ages, is fulfilling His promise to the kernel while shelling off 
the husk. Throughout the whole process of pruning and in- 
grafting which he traces in the dealings of God with the olive- 
tree which He has once for all planted, St. Paul sees God, in 
accordance with His promise, saving His people. The continuity 
of its stream of life he perceives preserved throughout all its 
present experience of rejection (111-10); the gracious purpose of 
the present confinement of its channel, he traces with eager 
hand (1111-15); he predicts with confidence the attainment in 
the end of the full breadth of the promise (1115-32),—all to the 
praise of the glory of God’s grace (1199-86), There is un- 
doubtedly a universalism of salvation proclaimed here ; but it 
is an eschatological, not an individualistic universalism. The 
day is certainly to come when the whole world—inclusive of all 
the Jews and Gentiles alike, then dwelling on the globe—shall 
know and serve the Lord; and God in all His strange work of 
distributing salvation is leading the course of events to that 
great goal; but meanwhile the principle of His action is free, 
sovereign grace, to which alone it is to be attributed that any 
who are saved in the meantime enter into their inheritance, 
and through which alone shall the final goal of the race itself be 
attained. The central thought of the whole discussion, in a 
word, is that Israel does not owe the promise to the fact that it 
is Israel, but conversely owes the fact that it is Israel to the 
promise,—that ‘it is not the children of the flesh that are the 
children of God, but,the children of the promise that are 
reckoned for a seed’ (98). In these words we hold the real key 
to the whole section; and if we approach it with this key in hand 
we shall have little difficulty in apprehending that, from its 
beginning to its end, St. Paul has no higher object than to make 
clear that the inclusion of any individual within the kingdom 
of God finds its sole cause in the sovereign grace of the choosing 
God, and cannot in any way or degree depend upon his own 
merit, privilege, or act. 

Neither, with this key in our hand, will it be possible to 
raise a question whether the election here expounded is to 
eternal life or not rather merely to prior privilege or higher 
service. These too, no doubt, are included. But by what 
right is this long section intruded here as a substantive part 
of this Epistle, busied as a whole with the exposition of ‘the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth, to the 
Jew first and also to the Greek,’ if it has no direct concern with 
this salvation? By what chance has it attached itself to that 
noble grounding of a Christian’s hope and assurance with which 
the eighth chapter closes? By what course of thought does it 
reach its own culmination in that burst of praise to God, on 
whom all things depend, with which it concludes? By what 
accident is it itself filled with the most unequivocal references 
to the saving grace of God ‘which hath been poured out on 
the vessels of his mercy which he afore prepared for glory, 
even on us whom he also called, not from the Jews only, but 
also from the Gentiles’? If such language has no reference to 
salvation, there is no language in the NT that need be inter- 
preted of final destiny. Beyond question this section does 
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some of the grounds of the mode of God’s action 
in gathering a people to Himself out of the world; and in 
doing this, it does reveal to us some of the ways in which the 
distribution of His electing grace serves the purposes of His 
kingdom on earth ; reading it, we certainly do learn that God 
has many ends to serve in His gracious dealings with the 
children of men, and that we, in our ignorance of His multi- 
farious purposes, are not fitted to be His counsellors. But by 
all this, the fact is in no wise obscured that it is primarily to 
salvation that He calls His elect, and that whatever other ends 
their election may subserve, this fundamental end will never 
fail; that in this, too, the gifts and calling of God are not 
repented of, and will surely lead on to their goal. The diffi- 
culty which is felt by some in following the apostle’s argument 
here, we may suspect, has its roots in part in a shrinking from 
what appears to them an arbitrary assignment of men to 
diverse destinies without consideration of their desert. Cer- 
tainly St. Paul as explicitly affirms the sovereignty of repro- 
bation as of election,—if these twin ideas are, indeed, separable. 
even in thought: if he represents God as sovereignly loving 
Jacob, he represents Him equally as sovereignly hating Esau ; 
if he declares that He has mercy on whom He will, he equally 
declares that He hardens whom He will. Doubtless the diffi- 
culty often felt here is, in part, an outgrowth of an insufficient 
realization of St. Paul’s basal conception of the state of men 
at large as condemned sinners before an angry God. It is with 
a world of lost sinners that he is representing God as dealing ; 
and out of that world building up a Kingdom of Grace. Were 
not all men sinners, there might still be an election, as sove- 
reign as now; and there being an election, there would still be 
as sovereign a rejection: but the rejection would not be a 
rejection to punishment, to destruction, to eternal death, but 
to some other destiny consonant to the state in which those 
passed by should be left. It is not indeed, then, because men 
are sinners that men are left unelected; election is free, and 
its obverse of rejection must be equally free: but it is solely 
because men are sinners that what they are left to is destruc- 
tion. And it is in this universalism of ruin rather than in a 
universalism of salvation that St. Paul really roots his theodicy. 
When all deserve death it is a marvel of pure grace that any 
receive life ; and who shall gainsay the right of Him who shows 
this miraculous mercy, to have mercy on whom He will, and 
whom He will to harden? (See REPROBATE). 


explain to us 


(¢) In Eph 11-12 there is, if possible, an even 
higher note struck. Here, too, St. Paul is dealing 
primarily with the blessings bestowed on _ his 
readers, in Christ, all of which he ascribes to the 
free grace of God; but he so speaks of these 
blessings as to correlate the gracious purpose of 
God in salvation, not merely with the plan of 
operation which He prosecutes in establishing and 
perfecting His kingdom on earth, but also with 
the all-embracing decree that underlies His total 
cosmical activity. In opening this circular letter, 
addressed to no particular community whose special 
circumstances might suggest the theme of the 
thanksgiving with which he customarily begins 
his letters, St. Paul is thrown back on what is 
cominon to Christians ; and it is probably to this 
circumstance that we owe the magnificent descrip- 
tion of the salvation in Christ with which the 
Epistle opens, and in which this salvation is traced 
consecutively in its preparation (vv.*°), its exe- 
cution (°7), its publication (*!°), and its applica- 
tion (114), both to Jews (+ 1”) and to Gentiles (/*: 14). 
Thus, at all events, we have brought before us 
the whole ideal history of salvation in Christ 
from eternity to eternity—from the eternal pur- 
pose as it lay in the loving heart of the Father, 
to the eternal consummation, when all things in 
heaven and earth shall be summed up in Christ. 
Even the incredible profusion of the blessings 
which we receive in Christ, described with an 
accumulation of phrases that almost defies exposi- 
tion, is less noticeable here than the emphasis and 
reiteration with which the apostle carries back 
their bestowment on us to that primal purpose of 
God in which all things are afore prepared ere 
they are set in the way of accomplishment. All 
this accumulation of blessings, he tells his readers, 
has come to them and him only in fulfilment of 
an eternal purpose—only because they had been 
chosen by God out of the mass of sinful men, in 
Christ, before the foundation of the world, to be 
holy and blameless before Him, and had been 
lovingly predestinated unto adoption through 
Jesus Christ to Him, in accordance with the good- 


pleasure of His will, to the praise of the glory of 
His grace. It is therefore, he further explains, 
that to them in the abundance of God’s. grace 
there has been brought the knowledge of the 
salvation in Christ, described here as the know- 
ledge of the mystery of the Divine will, according 
to His good-pleasure, which He purposed in Him- 
self with reference to the dispensation of the ful- 
ness of the times, to sum up all things in the 
universe in Christ,—by which phrases the plan 
of salvation is clearly exhibited as but one element 
in the cosmical purpose of God. And thus it is, 
the apostle proceeds to explain, only in pursuance 
of this all-embracing cosmical purpose that Chris- 
tians, whether Jews or Gentiles, have been called 
into participation of these blessings, to the praise 
of the glory of God’s grace,—and of the former 
class, he pauses to assert anew that their call rests 
on a predestination according to the purpose of 
Him that works all things according to the counsel 
of His will. Throughout this elevated passage, 
the resources of language are strained to the 
utmost to give utterance to the depth and fervour 
of St. Paul’s conviction of the absoluteness of the 
dominion which the God, whom he describes as 
Him that works all things according to the counsel 
of His will, exercises over the entire universe, and 
of his sense of the all-inclusive perfection of the 
plan on which He is exercising His world-wide 
government—into which world-wide government 
His administration of His grace, in the salvation 
of Christ, works as one element. Thus there-is 
kept steadily before our eyes the wheel within 
wheel of the all-comprehending decree of God: 
first of all, the inclusive cosmical purpose in ac- 
cordance with which the universe is governed as it 
is led to its destined end ; within this, the purpose 
relative to the kingdom of God, a substantive 
part, and, in some sort, the hinge of the world- 
purpose itself; and still within this, the purpose 
of grace relative to the individual, by virtue of 
which he is called into the Kingdom and made 
sharer in its blessings: the common element with 
them all being that they are and come to pass 
only in accordance with the good-pleasure of His 
will, according to His purposed good - pleasure, 
according to the purpose of Him who works all 
things in accordance with the counsel of His will ; 
and therefore all alike redound solely to His praise. 

In these outstanding passages, however, there 
are only expounded, though with special richness, 
ideas which govern the Pauline literature, and 
which come now and again to clear expression in 
each group of St. Paul’s letters. The whole doc- 
trine of election, for instance, lies as truly in the 
declaration of 2 Th 2'° or that of 2 Ti 1”. (cf. 2 Ti 
2'%, Tit 3°) as in the passages we have considered 
from Romans (cf. 1 Co 1*%*!) and Ephesians (cf. 
Eph 2!°, Col 1*7 31? 5, Ph 4°). It may be possible to 
trace minor distinctions through the several groups 
of letters in forms of statement or modes of re- 
lating the doctrine to other conceptions ; but from 
the beginning to the end of St. Paul’s activity as a 
Christian teacher his fundamental teaching as to 
the Christian calling and life is fairly summed up 
in the declaration that those that are saved are 
God’s ‘workmanship created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God afore prepared that they 
should walk in them’ (Eph 2”), 


The most striking impression made upon us by a survey 
of the whole material is probably the intensity of St. Paul's 
practical interest in the doctrine—a matter fairly illustrated 
by the passage just quoted (Eph 210). Nothing is more 
noticeable than his zeal in enforcing its two chief practical 
contents—the assurance it should bring to believers of their 
eternal safety in the faithful hands of God, and the ethical 
energy it should arouse within them to live worthily of their 
vocation. It is one of St. Paul’s most persistent exhortations, 


that believers should remember that their salvation is not 
committed to their own weak hands, but rests securely on the 
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faithfulness of the God who has called them according to His 
purpose (¢.g. 1 Th 524, 1 Co 15t 1018, Ph 16). Though the appropria- 
tion of their salvation begins in an act of faith on their own 
part, which is consequent on the hearing of the gospel, their 
appointment to salvation itself does not depend on this act 
of faith, nor on any fitness discoverable in them on the fore- 
sight of which God’s choice of them might be supposed to be 
based, but (as 1 Th 213 already indicates) both the preaching 
of the gospel and the exercise of faith consistently appear 
as steps in the carrying out of an election not conditioned 
on their occurrence, but embracing them as means to the 
ead set by the free purpose of God. The case is precisely 
the same with all subsequent acts of the Christian life. So 
far is St. Paul from supposing that election to life should 
operate to enervate moral endeavour, that it is precisely 
from the fact that the willing and doing of man rest on an 
energizing willing and doing of God, which in tum rest on His 
eternal purpose, that the apostle derives his most powerful and 
most frequently urged motive for ethical action. That tre- 
mendous ‘therefore,’ with which at the opening of the twelfth 
chapter of Romans he passes from the doctrinal to the ethical 
part of the Epistle,—from a doctrinal exposition the very heart 
of which is salvation by pure grace apart from all works, and 
which had just closed with the fullest discussion of the effects 
of election to be found in all his writings, to the rich exhorta- 
tions to high moral effort with which the closing chapters of 
this Epistle are filled,—may justly be taken as the normal 
illation of his whole ethical teaching. His Epistles, in fact, are 
sown (as indeed is the whole NT) with particular instances of 
the same appeal (e.g. 1 Th 212, 2Th 213-15, Ro 6, 2.Co 514, 
Col 110, Ph 121 212-15, 2 Ti 219). In Ph 212.13 it attains, per- 
haps, its sharpest expression: here the saint is exhorted to 
work out his own salvation with fear and trembling, just because 
it is God who is working in him both the willing and the doing 
because of His * good-pleasure’—obviously but another way of 
saying, ‘If God is for us, who can be against us?’ 

There is certainly presented in this a problem for those who 
wish to operate in this matter with an irreconcilable ‘either, 
or,’ and who can conceive of no freedom of man which is under 
the control of God. St. Paul’s theism was, however, of too 
pure a quality to tolerate in the realm of creation any force 
beyond the sway of Him who, as he says, is over all, and 
through all, and in all (Eph 46), working all things according 
to the counsel of His will (Eph 111), And it must be confessed 
that it is more facile than satisfactory to set his theistic world- 
view summarily aside as a ‘ merely religious view,’ which stands 
in conflict with a truly ethical conception of the world—per- 
haps even with a repetition of Fritzsche’s jibe that St. Paul 
would have reasoned better on the high themes of ‘fate, free- 
will, and providence’ had he sat at the feet of Aristotle rather 
than at those of Gamaliel. Antiquity produced, howeyer, no 
ethical genius equal to St, Paul, and even as a teacher of the 
foundations of ethics Aristotle himself might well be content to 
sit rather at his feet ; and it does not at once appear why a so- 
called ‘religious’ conception may not have as valid a ground in 
human nature, and as valid a right to determine human con- 
viction, as a so-called ‘ethical’ one. It can serve no good pur- 
pose even to proclaim an insoluble antinomy here: such an 
antinomy St. Paul assuredly did not feel, as be urged -the 
predestination of God not more as a ground of assurance of 
salvation than as the highest motive of moral effort; and it 
does not seem impossible for even us weaker thinkers to follow 
him some little way at least in looking upon those twin bases of 
religion and morality—the ineradicable feelings of dependence 
and responsibility—not as antagonistic sentiments of a hopelessly 
divided heart, but as fundamentally the same profound con- 
viction operating ina double sphere. At all events, St. Paul’s 
pure theistic view-point, which conceived God as in His provi- 
dential concursus working all things according to the counsel 
of His will (Eph 11) ‘in entire consistency with the action of 
second causes, necessary and free, the proximate producers of 
events, supplied him with a very real point of departure for 
his conception of the same God, in the operations of His grace, 
working the willing and the doing of Christian men, without 
the least infringement of the integrity of the free determination 
by which each grace is proximately attained. It does not 
belong to our present task to expound the nature of that 
Divine act by which St. Paul represents God as ‘calling 
sinners ‘into communion with his Son,’ itself the first step in 
the realization in their lives of that conformity to His image to 
which they are predestinated in the counsels of eternity, and of 
which the first manifestation is that faith in the Redeemer of 
God’s elect out of which the whole Christian life unfolds. Let 
it only be observed in passing that he obviously conceives it as 
an act of God’s almighty power, removing old inabilities and 
creating new abilities of living, loving action. Itis enough for 
our present purpose to perceive that even in this act St. Paul 
did not conceive God as dehumanizing man, but rather as 
energizing man in a new direction of his powers ; while in all 
his subsequent activities the analogy of the concwrsus of Provi- 
dence is express. In his own view, his strenuous assertion of 
the predetermination in God’s purpose of all the acts of saint 
and sinner alike in the matter of salvation, by which the dis- 
crimination of men into saved and lost is carried back to the 
free counsel of God’s will, as little involves violence to the 
ethical spontaneity of their activities on the one side, as on 
the other it involves unrighteousness in God’s dealings with His 
creatures. He does not speculatively discuss the methods of 
the Divine providence ; but the fact of its universality — over 


all beings and actions alike—forms one of his most primary 
presuppositions ; and naturally he finds no diticulty in postu- 
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lating the inclusion in the prior intention of God of what is 
subsequently evolved in the course of His providential govern- 
ment. 


v. THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION. 
—A survey of the whole material thus cursorily 
brought before us exhibits the existence of a con- 
sistent Bible doctrine of predestination, which, 
because rooted in, and indeed only a logical out- 
come of, the fundamental Biblical theism, is taught 
in all its essential elements from the beginning of 
the Biblical revelation, and is only more fully un- 
folded in detail as the more developed religious 
consciousness and the course of the history of 
redemption required. 

The subject of the DECREE is uniformly conceived 
as God in the fulness of His moral personality. 
It is not to chance, nor to necessity, nor yet to 
an abstract or arbitrary will,—to God acting inad- 
vertently, inconsiderately, or by any necessity of 
nature,—but specifically to the almighty, all-wise, 
all-holy, all-righteous, faithful, loving God, to the 
Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, that 
is ascribed the predetermination of the course of 
events. Naturally, the contemplation of the plan 
in accordance with which all events come to pass 
calls out primarily a sense of the unsearchable 
wisdom of Him who framed it, and of the illimit- 
able power of Him who executes it; and these 
attributes are accordingly much dwelt upon when 
the Divine predestination is adverted to. But the 
moral attributes are no less emphasized, and the 
Biblical writers find their comfort continually in 
the assurance that it is the righteous, holy, faith- 
ful, loving God in whose hands rests the determina- 
tion of the sequence of events and all their issues. 
Just because it is the determination of God, and 
represents Him in all His fulness, the decree is 
ever set forth further as in its natwre eternal, 
absolute, and immutable. And it is only an ex- 
plication of these qualities when it is further 
insisted upon, as it is throughout the Bible, that 
it is essentially one single composite purpose, into 
which are worked all the details included in it, each 
in its appropriate place; that it is the pure deter- 
mination of the Divine will—that is, not to be 
confounded on the one hand with an act of the 
Divine intellect on which it rests, nor on the other 
with its execution by His power in the works of 
creation and providence; that it is free and un- 
conditional—that is, not the product of compulsion 
from without nor of necessity of nature from 
within, nor based or conditioned on any occur- 
rence outside itself, foreseen or unforeseen; and 
that it is certainly efficacious, or rather constitutes 
the unchanging norm according to which He who 
is the King over all administers His government 
over the universe. Nor is it to pass beyond the 
necessary implications of the fundamental idea 
when it is further taught, as it is always taught 
throughout the Scriptures, that the object of the 
decree is the whole universe of things and all their 
activities, so that nothing comes to pass, whether 
in the sphere of necessary or free causation, 
whether good or bad, save in accordance with the 
provisions of the primal plan, or more precisely 
save as the outworking in fact of what had lain 
in the Divine mind as purpose from all eternity, 
and is now only unfolded into actuality as the 
fulfilment of His all-determiming will. Finally, 
it is equally unvaryingly represented that the 
end which the decreeing God had in view in 
framing His purpose is to be sought not without 
but within Himself, and may be shortly declared 
as His own praise, or, as we now commonly say, 
the glory of God. Since it antedates the existence 
of all things outside of God and provides for 
their coming into being, they all without excep- 
tion must be ranked as means to its end, which 
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can be discovered only in the glory of the Divine 
purposer Himself. The whole Bible doctrine of 
the decree revolves, in a word, around the simple 
idea of purpose. Since God is a Person, the very 
mark of His being is purpose. Since He is an 
infinite Person, His purpose is eternal and inde- 
pendent, all-inclusive and effective. Since He is a 
moral Person, His purpose is the perfect exposition 
of all His infinite moral perfections. ‘Since He is 
the personal creator of all that exists, His purpose 
can find its final cause only in Himself. 

Against this general doctrine of the decree, the 
Bible doctrine of ELECTION is thrown out into 
special prominence, being, as it is, only a particular 
application of the general doctrine of the decree te 
the matter of the dealings of God with a sinful 
race. In its fundamental characteristics it there- 
fore partakes of all the elements of the general 
doctrine of the decree. It, too, is necessarily an 
act of God in His completeness as an infinite 
moral Person, and is therefore eternal, absolute, 
immutable—the independent, free, unconditional, 
effective determination by the Divine will of the 
objects of His saving operations. In the develop- 
ment of the idea, however, there are certain 
elements which receive a special stress. There is 
nothing that is more constantly emphasized than 
the absolute sovereignty of the elective choice. 
The very essence of the doctrine is made, indeed, 
to consist in the fact that, in the whole administra- 
tion of His grace, God is moved by no considera- 
tion derived from the special recipients of His 
saving mercy, but the entire account of its distri- 
bution is to be found hidden in the free counsels 
of His own will. That it is not of him that runs, 
nor of him that wills, but of God that shows mercy, 
that the sinner obtains salvation, is the stead- 
fast witness of the whole body of Scripture, urged 
with such reiteration and in such varied con- 
nexions as to exclude the possibility that there 
may lurk behind the act of election considerations 
of foreseen characters or acts or circumstances— 
all of which appear rather as results of election 
as wrought out in fact by the providentia special- 
issinua of the electing God. It is with no less 
constancy of emphasis that the roots of the Divine 
election are planted in His unsearchable love, by 
which it appears as the supreme act of grace. Con- 
templation of the general plan of God, including 
in its provisions every event which comes to pass 
in the whole universe of being during all the ages, 
must redound in the first instance to the praise of 
the infinite wisdom which has devised it all; or as 
our appreciation of its provisions is deepened, of 
the glorious righteousness by which it is informed. 
Contemplation of the particular element in His pur- 
pose which provides for the rescue of lost sinners 
from the destruction due to their guilt, and their 
restoration to right and to God, on the other hand 
draws our thoughts at once to His inconceivable 
love, and must redound, as the Seriptures delight 
to phrase it, to the praise of His glorious grace. 
It is ever, therefore, specifically to the love of 
God that the Scriptures ascribe His elective decree, 
and they are never weary of raising our eyes from 
the act itself to its source in the Divine com- 
passion. <A similar emphasis is also everywhere 
east on the particularity of the Divine election. 
So little is it the designation of a mere class to 
be filled up by undetermined individuals in the 
exercise of their own determination ; or of mere 
conditions, or characters, or qualities, to be fulfilled 
or attained by the undetermined activities of in- 
dividuals, foreseen or unforeseen ; that the Biblical 
writers take special pains to carry home to the 
heart of each individual believer the assurance 
that he himself has been from all eternity the 
particular object of the Divine choice, and that 
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he owes it to this Divine choice alone that he is 
a member of the class of the chosen ones, that he 
is able to fulfil the conditions of salvation, that 
he can hope to attain the character on which alone 
God can look with complacency, that he can look 
forward to an eternity of bliss as his own posses- 
sion. It is the very nerve of the Biblical doctrine 
that each individual of that enormous multitude 
that constitutes the great host of the people of 
God, and that is illustrating the character of 
Christ in the new life now lived in the strength 
of the Son of God, has from all eternity been the 
particular object of the Divine regard, and is only 
now fulfilling the high destiny designed for him 
from the foundation of the world. 

The Biblical writers are as far as possible from 
obscuring the doctrine of election because of any 
seemingly unpleasant corollaries that flow trom 
it. On the contrary, they expressly draw the 
corollaries which have often been so designated, 
and make them a part of their explicit teaching. 
Their doctrine of election, they are free to tell 
us, for example, does certainly involve a corre- 
sponding doctrine of preterition. The very term 
adopted in NT to express it—éxdéyoua, which, 
as Meyer justly says (Eph 14), ‘always has, and 
must of logical necessity have, a reference ‘to 
others to whom the chosen would, without the 
éxdoy7, still belong ’—embodies a declaration of the 
fact that in their election others are passed by and 
left without the gift of salvation; the whole pre- 
sentation of the doctrine is such as either to imply 
or openly to assert, on its every emergence, the 
removal of the elect by the pure grace of God, not 
merely from astate of condemnation, but out of the 
company of the condemned—a company on whom 
the grace of God has no saving effect, and who are 
therefore left without hope in their sins; and the 
positive just reprobation of the impenitent for their 
sins is repeatedly explicitly taught in sharp con- 
trast with the gratuitous salvation of the elect 
despite their sins. But, on the other hand, it is 
ever taught that, as the body out of which believers 
are chosen by God’s unsearchable grace is the 
mass of justly condemned sinners, so the destruction 
to which those that are passed by are left is the 
righteous recompense of their guilt. Thus the 
discrimination between men in the matter of 
eternal destiny is distinctly set forth as taking 
place in the interests of mercy and for the sake 
of salvation: from the fate which justly hangs 
over all, God is represented as in His infinite 
compassion rescuing those chosen to this end in 
His inscretable counsels of merey to the praise 
of the glory of His grace; while those that are 
left in their sins perish most deservedly, as the 
justice of God demands. And as the broader 
lines of God's gracious dealings with the world 
lying in its iniquity are more and more fully 
drawn for us, we are enabled ultimately to per- 
ceive that the Father of spirits has not distributed 
His elective grace with niggard hand, but from the 
beginning has had in view the restoration to Him- 
self of the whole world; and through whatever 
slow approaches (as men count slowness) He has 
made thereto—first in the segregation of the Jews 
for the keeping of the service of God alive in the 
midst of an evil world, and then in their rejection 
in order that the fulness of the Gentiles might be 
gathered in, and finally through them Israel in turn 
may all be saved—has ever been conducting the 
world in His loving wisdom and His wise love to 
its destined goal of salvation, —now and again, 
indeed, shutting up this or that element of it unto 
disobedience, but never merely in order that it 
might fall, but that in the end He might have 
mercy upon all, Thus the Biblical writers bid us 
raise our eyes, not only from the justly condemned 
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lost, that we may with deeper feeling contemplate 
the marvels of the Divine love in the saving of 
sinners no better than they and with no greater 
claims on the Divine mercy; but from the rela- 
tively insignificant body of the lost, as but the 
prunings gathered beneath the branches of the 
olive-tree planted by the Lord’s own hand, to fix 
them on the thrifty stock itself and the crown of 
luxuriant leafage and ever more richly -ripening 
fruit, as under the loving pruning and grafting of 
the great Husbandman it grows and flourishes and 
puts forth its boughs until it shall shade the whole 
earth. This, according to the Biblical writers, is 
the end of election ; and this is nothing other than 
the salvation of the world. Though in the process 
of the ages the goal is not attained without prun- 
ings and fires of burning,—though all the wild-olive 
twigs are not throughout the centuries grafted in, 
—yet the goal of a saved world shall at the end be 
gloriously realized. Meanwhile, the hope of the 
world, the hope of the Church, and the hope of the 
individual alike, is cast solely on the mercy of a 
freely electing God, in whose hands are all things, 
and not least the care of the advance of His saving 
grace in the world. And it is undeniable that 
whenever, as the years have passed by, the currents 
of religious feeling have run deep, and the higher 
ascents of religious thinking have been scaled, it 
has ever been on the free might of Divine grace that 
Christians have been found to cast their hopes for 
the salvation alike of the world, the Church, and 
the individual; and whenever they have thus 
turned in trust to the pure grace of God, they have 
spontaneously given expression to their faith in 
terms of the Divine election. 
See also ELECTION, REPROBATE, WILL. 


LivERATURE.—The Biblical material can best be surveyed with 
the help of the Lexicons on the terms employed (esp. Cremer), 
the commentaries on the passages, and the sections in the several 
treatises on Biblical Theology dealing with this and cognate 
themes ; among these last, the works of Dillmann on the OT, and 
Holtzmann on the NT, may be especially profitably consulted. 
The Pauline doctrine has, in particular, been made the subject 
of almost endless discussion, chiefly, it must be confessed, wizh 
the object of softening its outlines or of explaining it more or 
less away. Perhaps the following are the more important 
recent treatises:—Poelman, de Jesu Apostolorumque, Pauli 
presertim, doctrina de predestinatione divina et morali 
hominis libertate, Gron. 1851; Weiss, ‘ Predestinationslehre 
des Ap. Paul,’ in Jahrbb. f. D. Theol. 1857, p. 54f.; Lamping, 
Pauli de predestinatione decrctorum enarratio, Leov. 1858 ; 
Goens, Le réle de la liberté humaine dans la prédestination 
Paulinienne, Lausanne, 1884 ; Ménégoz, La prédestination dans 
la théologie Paulinienne, Paris, 1885 ; Dalmer, ‘ Zur Paulinischen 
Erwahlungslehre,’ in Greifswdlder Studien, Gutersloh, 1895. 
The publication of Karl Miiller’s valuable treatise on Die 
Géttliche Zuvorersehung und Erwahlung, etc. (Halle, 1892), 
has called out a new literature on the section Ro 9-11, the 
most important items in which are probably the reprint of 
Beyschlag’s Die Pawlinische Theodicee (1896, first published in 
1868), and Dalmer, Die Erwahlung Israels nach der Heilsver- 
kiindigung des Ap. Paul. (Giitersloh, 1894), and Kuhl, ‘Zur 
Paulinischen Theodicee,’ in the Theologische Studien, presented 
to B. Weiss (Gottingen, 1897). But of these only Goens recog- 
nizes the double predestination; even Muller, whose treatise 
is otherwise of the first value, argues against it, and so does 
Dalmer in his very interesting discussions ; the others are still 
less in accordance with their text (cf. the valuable critical 
note on the recent literature in Holtzmann’s NZ Theologie, 
ii. 171-174). i , 

Discussions of the doctrine of post-Canonical Judaism may 
be found in Hamburger, Real-Encye. ii. 102f., art.‘ Bestimmung’ ; 
Weber, Jiid. Theol. 148 ff., 205 ff.; Schurer, AJP ii. ii. 14 f. (ef. 
p. 2f., where the passages from Josephus are collected) ; 
Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, i. 316 ff., art. ‘ Philo” in 
Smith and Wace, 3834, and Speak. Com. on Ecclesiasticus, pp. 
14,16; Ryle and James, Psalms of Solomon on 97 and Introd. : 
Montet, Origines des partis saducéen et pharisien, 258 f. ; 
Holtzmann, NT Theologie, i. 82, 55; P. J. Muller, De Godsleer 
der middeleeuwische Joden, Groningen, 1898 ; further literature 
is given in Schiirer.—For post-Canonical Christian discussion, 
see the literature at the end of art. Evmcrion in the present 
work, vol. i. p. 681. B. B. WARFIELD. 
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PRE-EXISTENCE OF SOULS.—The only hint in 
NT of a belief in the existence of human souls prior 


See PROPHECY, p. 120f. 


to birth is in Jn 9, where the disciples of Jesus 
put the question, ‘Rabbi, who did sin, this man, 
or his parents, that he should be born blind?’ The 
prima facie interpretation of this passage certainly 
is that the disciples believed it possible that the 
soul of this man had sinned before the man was 
born. Many commentators, as, ¢.g., Dr. David 
Brown, hold this to be untenable, because ‘the 
Jews did not believe in the pre-existence of souls.’ 
If by this is meant that this belief did not form 
part of the older Jewish religion, that would be 
correct, for the tenor of OT teaching is distinctly 
traducian. In Gn 2’ we are taught that the soul 
of the first man was due to the Divine in-breathing ; 
and Gn 5° tells that ‘Adam begat a son, after his 
image.’ But to aflirm that Jews in Christ’s time 
did not believe in pre-existence, is simply inaccu- 
rate. The disciples of Jesus had at all events 
some points of affinity with the Essenes; and 
Josephus expressly states that the Essenes believe 
that the souls of men are immortal, and dwell in 
the subtlest ether, but, being drawn down by 
physical passion, they are united with bodies, as 
it were in prisons (BJ If. viii. 11). In Wis 8" the 
doctrine is clearly taught: ‘A good soul fell to 
my lot: nay rather, being good I came into a body 
that was undefiled.’ Philo also believed in a realm 
of incorporeal souls, which may be arranged in two 
ranks: some have descended into mortal bodies 
and been released after a time ; others have main- 
tained their purity, and kept aloft close to the 
ether itself (Drummond, Philo Judeus, i. 336). In 
the Talmud and Midrash, pre-existence is con- 
stantly taught. The abode of souls is called 
Guph, or the Treasury (7x58), where they have 
dwelt since they were created in the beginning. 
The angel Lilith receives instruction from God as 
to which soul shall inhabit each body. The soul 
is taken to heaven and then to hell, and afterwards 
enters the womb and vivifies the foetus. | (Weber, 
Lehren des Talmud, 204, 217 tt. (Jiid. Theologie auf 
Grund des Talmud?, ete. 212, 225 ff.]). 

Whence did Judaism derive a creed so much at 
variance with its earlier faith? Most probably 
from Plato. There are some scholars, however, 
who find support for the doctrine even in the OT: 
e.g. Job 17 ‘Naked came I from my mother’s 
womb, and naked shall I return thither.’ To find 
pre-existence here, one must suppose the mother’s 
womb to be the abode of souls, and ‘I’ to be the 
naked soul. Sir 40! seems to be explaining the 
word ‘thither’ in Job 171, when it says, ‘ Great 
travail is created for every man, from the day 
they go forth from their mother’s womb to the 
day of their return to the mother of all living.’ 
Again, in Ps 139 some scholars find an account 
of the origin, first, of the body, then of the soul : 
‘Thou hast woven me in the womb of my mother. 
My substance was not hid from thee, when I was 
formed in the secret place, when 1 was wrought 
in the deeps of the earth.’ Since the doctrine of 
pre-existence is not in the line of Revelation, most 
divines are reluctant to admit that it is taught in 
these passages. Dr. Davidson on Job 1”! says, 
‘The words ‘‘my mother’s womb” must be taken 
literally; and ‘‘ return thither” somewhat in- 
exactly, to describe a condition similar to that 
which preceded entrance upon life and light.’ And 
as for Ps 139!°, Oehler, Dillmann, and Schultz pre- 
fer to interpret it of the formation of the body in 
a place as dark and mysterious as the depths of 
the earth. The passage in Jn 9? simply represents 
the earlier creed of the disciples. There is no 
evidence that it formed part of their mature 
Christian faith. J. T. MARSHALL. 


PREPARATION DAY (4 apackevyj).—In the 
Gospels the day on which Christ died is called ‘the 
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Preparation’ (Mt 27°, Mk 15”, Jn 19*1), ‘the day 
of (the) Preparation’ (Lk 23°4), ‘the Jews’ Prepara- 
tion (day)’ (Jn 19%), ‘the Preparation of the pass- 
over’ (Jn 19!4). In Mk and Lk it is further defined 
by the clauses, ‘that is, the day before the Sabbath’ 
(rpocdBBarov), and ‘the Sabbath drew on.’ ‘The 
Preparation’ therefore appears to have been the 
regular name for the sixth day of the week as 
‘Sabbath’ was for the seventh. This is confirmed 
by Jos. (Ant. XVI. vi. 2), where it is said that 
Augustus relieved the Jews from certain legal 
duties on the Sabbath and on ‘the Preparation 
which preceded it from the ninth hour.’ In 
Jth 8° mention is made of mpocd8Bara as well as 


céBBara, and also of mpovouunviac (day preceding | 


the festival of mew moon); cf. also the LXX in 
Ps 92 (93) title: els thy iuépay rod mposaBBdrov. In 
the Talm. also the sixth day is called spay, 
(evening), and the same word is used in the Syriac 
Gospels (arubhtd); while, in ecclesiastical writers 
beginning with the Teaching of the Apostles (viii.), 
tapackevy is the regular name for Friday, as it still 
is in modern Greek. The title naturally arose 
from the need of preparing food, etc., for the 
Sabbath (see SABBATH). It was apparently applied 
first to the afternoon of the sixth day and after- 
wards to the whole day. 

The phraseology in Jn 19" (‘it was the Prepara- 
tion of the Passover’) is, however, held by many, 
expositors to indicate that by this term St. John 
meant the preparation for the paschal feast, i.e. 
Nisan 14. Some conclude that he used the term 
differently from the Synoptists, and as equivalent 
to the rabbinic noat 27y (passover-eve) ; this being 
part of the alleged difference between him and 
them as to the date of Christ’s death. Westcott 
(Introd. to Gosp. 1875, p. 339), on the other hand, 
argues that the Synoptists also meant ‘preparation 
for the passover.’ But the latter view forces their 
language, and St. John’s phrase may properly 
mean ‘the Preparation (day) of the paschal feast,’ 
z.e. the Friday of passover-week. This is made the 
more probable by the Synoptists’ use of it, and by 
its appearance, as the name for Friday, in so early 
a work as The Teaching of the Apostles. Its use in 
Jn 19%. also best accords with this interpretation. 

G. T. PURVES. 

PRESBYTER.—See BISHOP, CHURCH GOVERN- 

MENT, and following article. 


PRESBYTERY (peoBurépiov).—The Gr. word is 
used in NT for the Jewish Sanhedrin (Lk 22%, Ae 
225). See SANHEDRIN. It also occurs once where 
the connexion shows that it refers to the body of 
elders in a church, Timothy receiving a spiritual 
gift through the imposition of the hands of the 
presbytery (1 Ti 4"). This implies a certain cor- 
porate unity in the collective action of the elders. 
Wherever the eldership appears in NT there is a 
plurality of elders. We have no means of dis- 
covering how many there were in each presbytery. 
The only numerical reference to the subject in N'T is 
descriptive of the heavenly presbytery (Rev 4+ etc.), 
where the number ‘twenty -four’ is evidently 
mystical, referring perhaps to the double of the 
‘twelve,’ which is drawn from the twelve tribes of 
Israel, or the twelve patriarchs together with the 
twelve apostles, or to tie twenty-four courses of the 
priests (Simcox, /tev. p. 31). Probably the number 
would vary according to the size of the church, as 
the number of elders in a synagogue varied accord- 
ing to the population of Jews in its locality. 

We have no evidence that in the earliest times 
there was a presbytery in every church. The 
references to discipline in Romans, Galatians, and 
esp. in 1 and 2 Corinthians, show that if presby- 
teries existed in the churches addressed they were 
not very prominent or powerful. The silence of 
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St. Paul on the subject suggests the inference that 
at Corinth, at all events, and possibly also else- 
where, no presbytery had yet been formed. On 
the South-Galatian theory, however, Ac 14”? would 
indicate that there must have been elders in the 
churches to which the Ep. to Gal. was sent. At 
first the presbytery was almost, if not entirely, con- 
fined to Jewish churches (Hatch in Dict. Chr. Ant. 
art. ‘Priest,’ p. 1699f.). Still the title mpecBvrepos 
and the organization of local government in Gr. 
cities, still more the use of this title in religious 
guilds, must have prepared for the acceptance of a 
presbytery in Gentile circles of Christians (Léning, 
Die Gemeindeverfassung, p. 9). Even among the 
Jews, however, it does not appear that there were 
elders in connexion with every synagogue (Schiirer, 
HJP it. ii. 27). It is reasonable, therefore, to con- 
clude that at first the organization of a presbytery 
proceeded more rapidly in some churches than in 
others. 

In teaching, of course, the presbyters would have 
acted separately according to their individual gifts 
and opportunities. It would be in government and 
discipline that the corporate presbytery discharged 
its principal functions. These appear to have been 
the chief functions of the presbyters, as they are 
the most frequently referred to. It was not every 
elder who undertook the work of teaching (1 Ti 
517); but there is no indication that any of the 
elders were excepted from the duty of ruling. The 
function of exercising a general oversight of their 
church is implied in the use of the words émicKkoret 
(1 P 5!) and émicxory (Clem. Rom. Ist Ep. xliv. 1) 
for the duties of elders. At Jerusalem the pres- 
bytery served as a board of church finance, the 
contributions for the poor being delivered into 
the hands ‘of the elders’ (Ac 11%). These elders 
acted jointly at the ‘Jerusalem council,’ where 
they appear associated with the apostles—‘the 
apostles and the elders, with the whole church’ 
(Ac 15”). The reference to the ordination of 
Timothy shows that in performing that function 
the elders acted in concert (1 Ti 44). The analogy 
of the synagogue would suggest that in the dis- 
charge of their administrative and judicial functions 
the presbyters were united into a council, corre- 
sponding to the local Jewish cuvédprov. We have 
no account of the way in which they came to a 
decision. The precedent of the Sanhedrin would 
suggest that they would discuss questions and 
decide by vote. ‘There is no indication that there 
was ever a serious discord in a presbytery during 
NT times. The question of the presidentship in 
the primitive presbytery is most obscure. St. 
James is president of the church at Jerusalem ; 
but his case is altogether exceptional. As the 
brother of Jesus, he seems to have had a personal 
pre-eminence given to him. It does not appear 
that he was a presbyter. No similar pre-eminence 
is seen in any other church. The apostles, when 
they visit a church, naturally take the lead. But 
that is only temporary. ‘The emergence of one 
elder over the head of his brethren with the ex- 
clusive use of the name ‘bishop,’ which was 
previously given to a plurality, if not to the whole, 
of the elders, is not found in NT, nor does it 
appear before the 2nd cent. In the NT the pres- 
bytery seems to consist of a body of elders of 
equal rank. See BisHop, CHURCH, CHURCH 
GOVERNMENT, ELDER. W. F. ADENEY. 


PRESENT.—See GIFT. 


PRESENTLY in AV always means ‘at once’ 
instead of, as now, ‘soon, but not at once.’ It 
oceurs in 1 § 2" (av3, AVm ‘as on the day,’ RVm 
‘first’); Pr 1216 (ova, AVm ‘in that day,’ RVm 
‘openly’); Sir 9 (no Greek, RV omits); Mt 211 
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(rapaxpjua, RV ‘immediately’); 26% (wapacriHcet 
por, AV ‘will presently give me,’ RV ‘will even 
now send me’); Ph 2” (éaurfs, RV ‘ forthwith’). 
In the same sense it is used also in the Preface to 
AY, ELS Neither were we barred or hindered from 
going over it again, having once done it, like Saint 
Hierome, if that be true which himself reporteth, 
that he could no sooner write anything, but 
presently it was caught from him and published, 
and he could not have leave to mend it. Cf. 
Fuller, Holy Warre, 178, ‘The Dominicanes and 
Franciscanes . . . were no sooner hatched in the 
world, but presently chirped in the pulpits’; and 
Holy State, 14, ‘Base is their nature who... will 
let go none of their goods, as if it presaged their 
speedy death ; whereas it doth not follow that he 
that puts off his cloke must presently go to bed.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

PRESIDENT occurs in EV only in Dn 62: ®: 4 6 7, 
as tr® of 779 (only in plur. p29, emphat. s:20), 
which is probably a loanword from some Persian 
derivative of sar ‘head,’ and thus=‘ chief’ (Prince, 
Dan. p. 234). Daniel is said to have been one of 
the three ‘ presidents’ who were set by Darius over 
the 120 satraps of his empire. Theod. renders in 
the above passage by raxrixol except in y.7, where 
he has orparnyot: LXX by jyyovuevo in v.2, where 
alone the term is directly translated. 


PRESS (éxAos) is used for a crowd in Mk 24 5: 30, 
Lk 8 19°; RV always ‘crowd.’ Cf. Jn 5%, Tind., 
“Tesus had gotten him selfe awaye, because that 
ther was preace of people in the place’; Elyot, 
Governour, ii. 292, ‘Such noble courage was in 
great kynge Alexander, that in hys warres agayne 
Darius, he was sene of all hys people fightynge 
in the prease of his enemyes bare heded’; and 
Spenser, FQ I. iii. 3— 

‘Yet she most faithfull ladie all this while 
Forsaken, wofull, solitarie mayd, 
Far from all peoples preace, as in exile, 


In wildernesse and wastfull desertsstrayd, 
To seeke her knight.’ 


The verb to press is used in the same sense: 
Gn 19° ‘ They pressed sore upon the man, even Lot, 
and came near to break the door’ (wxa2 1¥22; but 
in v.2 AV ‘press upon,’ RV ‘urge,’ and in 334 AV 
and RV ‘urge,’ the same word is used figuratively) ; 
2 Mac 14° ‘Be careful for . . . our nation which 
is pressed on every side’ (rod epiicrapévov ~yévous 
quov, RV ‘our race, which is surrounded by foes,’ 
RVm ‘is hardly bestead’) ; Mk 3° ‘Insomuch that 
they pressed upon him for to touch him?’ (éore 
éxinintew airo, AVm ‘rushed upon him,’ RVm 
‘fell upon him’); Lk 5! ‘As the people pressed 
upon him to hear the word of God’ (év 7@ ray dxNov 
émckeiobar attr); 8” ‘The multitude throng thee 
and press thee’ (oi dxAou cuvéxouai ce Kal droPNiBovor, 
RV ‘the multitudes press thee and crush thee’). 
From this it is easy to pass to the sense of urgent 
endeavour, as Lk 1618 ‘Since that time the king- 
dom of God is preached, and every man presseth 
into it’ (was els a’rhy Pidferar, RV ‘every man 
entereth violently into it’); and Ph 3" ‘I press 
toward the mark? (kara oxordy didxw, RV ‘I press 
on toward the goal’). In Ac 18° we have an 
application of the same meaning, but more figura- 
tive: ‘Paul was pressed in the spirit and testified’ 
(cuvelxero Tw mvetpatt, edd. 7d Adyw, RV ‘was con- 
strained by the word’). Cf. Lv 21” Tind. ‘No 
man of thi seed in their generacions that hath 
any deformyte apon him, shall prese for to offer 
the bred of his God’; Lk 147 Tind. ‘ He put forthe 
a similitude to the gestes, when he marked how 
they preased to the hyest roumes’; Holland, Mar- 
cellinus, p. 70 (ed. 1609), ‘ Whiles the barbarous 
enemies preassed on all in plumpes and heapes. 

J. HASTINGS. 
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PRESS, PRESSFAT.—See Fav and WINE. 


PREYENT.—This word is more frequently used 
in AV than in any previous version. It does not 
occur in Wyclif, and in Tindale but rarely. The 
AV was translated at the time of its greatest 
popularity. Its meaning is, after the Lat. pre- 
venire and the Fr. prévenir, ‘to be before,’ ‘to 
anticipate.’ Very often the word has practically 
the opposite of its modern meaning. In a note to 
Jn 3° the Rhemish translators say, ‘The obstinate 
Heretike is condemned by his owne judgement, 
preventing in him self, of his owne free wil, the 
sentence both of Christ and of the Church.’ The 
Heb. verb so translated in AV is always [07p], 
chiefly in the Piel, twice (Job 41", Am 9") in the 
Hiphil. The Greek verbs are ¢@dvw (Wis 47 6? 1623, 
1 Th 4%), or wpopddyw (1 Mac 107, Mt 17”), and 
once mpoxaradauBdvw (1 Mac 67). 

1. To be before, anticipate: Ps 88% ‘In the 
morning shall my prayer prevent thee’ (LXX 
mpopbdce ce, Vulg. preeveniet te, Cov. ‘cometh my 
prayer before thee,’ Perowne ‘cometh to meet 
thee,’ RV as Cov. ‘shall come before thee’); 
119*47- 148 «T prevented the dawning of the morning 
and cried’... ‘mine eyes prevent the night 
watches’ (LXX mpoépOacdy we. . . mpoépbacay ol 
dpbaruol pov, Vulg. prevent in maturitate... 
prevenerunt ocult met, Purvey ‘I befor cam in 
yipenesse . . . myn eyen befor camen to thee ful 
eerli,’ Cov. ‘ Early in the mornynge do I crie unto 
the . . . myne eyes prevente the night watches,’ 
Cheyne ‘I forestalled the daylight and cried for 
help ... mine eyes outgo the night watches,’ 
de Witt ‘I am up before dawn... mine eyes 
forestall every watch in the night’); Wis 4? 
‘Though the righteous be prevented with death, 
yet shall he be in rest’ (éav @0don Tedevr7om, Vulg. 
st morte preoccupatus fuerit, Cov. ‘be overtaken 
with death,’ Gen. ‘be prevented with death,’ RV 
‘though he die before his time’); 61° ‘She [Wisdom] 
preventeth them that desire her, in making herself 
first known unto them’ (fOdver rods émibuuobyras 
mpoyvwobjvat, Vulg. Preoccupat qui se concupiscunt, 
ut ulis se prior ostendat, Coy. ‘She preventeth 
them that desyre her,’ RV ‘She forestalleth them 
that desire to know her’); 16% ‘We must prevent 
the sun to give thee thanks’ (de POdvew roy ior, 
Vulg. oportet prevenire solem, Gen. ‘We oght 
to prevente the sunne rising to give thankes 
unto thee,’ RV ‘We must rise before the sun to 
give thee thanks’); Mt 17% ‘When he was come 
into the house, Jesus prevented him, saying, What 
thinkest thou, Simon ?’ (zpoépOacev airdy 6 'Inoods, 
Vulg. prevenit eum Iesus, Wye. ‘Jhesus came 
bifore hym,’ Tind. ‘ lesus spake fyrst to him,’ Cov. 
‘Tesus prevented him,’ RV as Tind. ‘Jesus spake 
first to him’); 1 Th 4% ‘We which are alive and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not 
prevent them which are asleep’ (7... o} pi 
POdcwpev Tors Kounbévtas, Vulg. non preevenremus 
eos qui dormierunt, Wye. ‘ schulen not come bifore 
hem that slepten,’ Tind. ‘shall not come yerre 
they which slepe,’ Gen. ‘shal not prevent them 
which slepe’; RV ‘shall in no wise precede them 
that are fallen asleep’). 


The following quotations illustrate this first meaning :— 

Udall, Zrasmus’ Paraphrase, fol. vii., ‘the Gentyles that 
wer far of do prevente the Jewes which wer thought to be next 
unto God’; Hall, Contemplations, ii. 122, ‘When he was upon 
the sea of Tiberius . . . they followed him so fast on foot that 
they prevented his landing’; North’s Plutarch, 879, ‘The con- 
spirators, having prevented this danger, saved themselves’ ; 
Mk 148 Rhem. ‘She hath prevented to anoint my body to the 
burial’; Milton, Hymn on the Nativity— 


*Sce how from far upon the eastern rode 
The star-led Wizards haste with Odours sweet * 
O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 
And lay it lowly at his blessed feet ; 
Have thou the honour first thy Lord to greet.’ 
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2. To anticipate for one’s good: Job 417 ‘Who 
hath prevented me that I should repay him ?’ 
(obviny 3p=pA %9,* Vule. Quis ante dedit mihi ut 
reddam ei ?, Cov. ‘Who hath geven me eny thynge 
afore hande, that I am bounde to rewarde him 
agayne?’ RV ‘ Who hath first given unto me, that 
IT should repay him?’); Ps 21° ‘Thou preventest 
him with the blessings of goodness’ (LXX mpoép- 
Oacas avrov év evNoylars ypnordryros, Vulg. praevenisti 
eum in benedictionibus dulcedinis; Wye. ‘thou 
wentist beforn him in blessingus of sweetnesse,’ 
Coy. ‘thou hast prevented him with liberall bless- 
inges’); 59!° “The God of my mercy shall prevent 
me’ (LXX 6 Oed5s wou, Td éeos adrod mpopbdce pe, 
Vulg. Deus meus, misericordia ejus praveniet me, 
sen. ‘My merciful God will prevent me’; Perowne, 
‘My God with his loving kindness shall come to 
meet me’); 798 ‘Let thy tender mercies speedily 
prevent us’ (LXX raxd mpoxaradaBérwoay jnuds ob 
olxretpuol cov, Vule. cito anticipient nos misericordie 
sue, Gen. ‘Make haste and let thy tender mercies 
prevent us,’ de Witt ‘Let thy mercies with speed 
come to meet us’); Is 214 ‘They prevented with 
their bread him that fled’ (LXX dpros cuvavrare 
Tots pevyovow, Vule. cum panibus occurrite fugienti, 
Wye. ‘With loeves agencometh to the fleende,’ 
Puryey ‘ Renne ye with looves to hym that fleeth’ ; 
Coy. ‘Meet those with bread that are fled,’ Gen. 
‘Prevent him that fleeth with his bread,’ Cheyne 
‘With his bread meet the fugitive,’ Skinner ‘ Meet 
the fugitive with bread [suitable] for him’; RV 
‘The inhabitants of Tema did meet the fugitives 
with their bread’ [so Dt 234 A’'V itself for same Heb. }). 


Illustrations of this meaning are : 

Pr. Bk. (1549) End of Communion, ‘Prevent us, O Lord, in 
all our doings with thy most gracious favour’; Art. XY. ‘We 
have no power to do good workes pleasaunt and acceptable to 
God, without the grace of God by Christe preventyng us’; 
Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism, fol. xvii, ‘We prevenit nocht 
God with our lufe, luffand him first, bot he prevenit us first 
with his lufe’ ; Udall, Hrasmus’ Paraphrase, fol. xevii, ‘Whereas 
the gospell of my death shall bee preached throughout all the 
worlde, this woman also shall be mencioned, whiche, with a 
godly and an holy duety hath prevented my sepulture and 
buriall’; Hall, Works, 466, ‘He whose goodnesse is wont to 
prevent our desires will not give denialls to our importunities’ ; 
Ro 1210 Rhem. ‘ With honour preventing one another.’ 


3. To get before or forestall so as to hinder: 
28 22°|| Ps 18° ‘The snares of death prevented 
me’ (LXX mpoépbacdy we cxnpiznres [Ps 18° rayides] 
davdrov, Vulg. prevenerunt [Ps 18° preoccupaver- 
unt] me laquei mortis, Wye. ‘There wenten before 
me the gnaris of deth,’ Dou. ‘The snares of death 
have prevented me,’ RV ‘The snares of death 
came upon me’); 22 || Ps 188 ‘They prevented 
me in the day of my calamity’ (LXX mpoépéacdy 
pe huépar OXlWews pov [Ps 18!8 év judpa Kaxdoews pov], 
Vule. Prevenit [Ps 188 pravenerunt] me in die 
afflictionis mee, Cov. in Ps 188 ‘They prevented 
me in the tyme of my trouble,’ Cheyne [‘ Parch- 
ment’ ed.] ‘They surprised me in the day of my 
calamity,’ RV ‘They came upon me in the day of 
my calamity’); Job 3% ‘Why did the knees 
prevent me?’ (LXX wa ri dé cuvhyrnody po Ta 
yivara; Vulg. Quare exceptus genibus ? Gen. ‘ Why 
did the knees prevent me?’ RV ‘Why did the 
knees receive me?’); 30% ‘The days of affliction 
prevented me’ (LXX mpoépOacdy we huepar trwxlas, 
Vulg. pravenerunt me dies afftictionis, Cov. ‘The 
dayes of my trouble are come upon me,’ Dou. 
‘The dayes of affliction have prevented me,’ 
RV ‘ Days of affliction are come upon me’); Am 
9! “The evil shall not overtake nor prevent us’ 
(LXX od wh eyyion ode wh yévnrar éd’ Huds TA Kakd, 
Vulg. non veniet super nos malum, Driver ‘come 
in front about us’); 1 Mae 677 ‘[f thou dost not 
prevent them quickly, they will do greater things 

*The LXX is different, ris dyvtioricercel wos xeed drouever; St. 
Paul therefore is nearer to the Heb. than to the LXX in Ro 1135 
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than these’ (éayv wh mpoxaraddBy atro’s, Vulg. Nise 
preveneris eos, Coy. ‘If thou dost not prevent 
them,’ RV ‘If ye are not beforehand with them’) ; 
10% ‘What have we done that Alexander hath 
prevented us in making amity with the Jews to 
strengthen himself?’ (rpoépOaxev quads, Vulg. pre- 
occupavit nos, Coy. ‘hath prevented us,’ RV ‘hath 
been beforehand with us’); 2 Mac 14°! ‘Knowing 
that he was notably prevented by Judas’ policy’ 
(dre yevvalws rd rod dvdpos éorpariyynru, Vulg. 
fortiter se a viro preventum, Cov. ‘When he 
knewe that Machabeus had manfully prevented 
him,’ RV ‘When he became aware that he 
had been bravely defeated by the stratagem of 
Judas’). 


Take the following as illustrations : 

Fuller, Holy Warre, 214, ‘Was he old? let him make the more 
speed, lest envious death should prevent him of this occasion of 
honour’; Holy State, 154, ‘Expect not, but prevent their 
craving of thee’; Adams, Eaposition upon 2nd Peter, 55, 
‘Satan’s employment is prevented, when he finds thee well 
employed before he comes’; Knox, Works, iii. 319, ‘Peter was 
synckinge downe, and loked for no other thyng but present 
death, and yet the hande of Christe prevented hym’; Milton, 
Sonnets— 


‘Doth God exact day-labour, light denied? 
I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

PREY.—Prey, from Lat. prada, booty (perhaps 
from pre-hendo, to seize betorehand), through Old 
Fr. praie, preie, is now narrower in meaning than 
formerly. In AV it includes booty or spoil. Heb. 
words properly denoting a wild beast’s prey are 
(1) >» tereph, from AA» to tear, to rend (the 
verb itself is tr. ‘prey’ in Ps 17” ‘Like as a 
lion that is greedy of his prey,’ 95v5 sion, AVm 
‘that desireth to ravin,’ Cheyne ‘longing to tear 
in pieces’). Tereph is tr. ‘prey’ in Gn 49°, Nu 23%, 
Job 4" 245 (RV ‘meat’), Ps 764 1047! 124% Is 5” 
314, Ezk 1936 99-27, Am 34, Nah 9! 45 31 This 
is also the proper meaning of (2) 499 hetheph (from 
[nn] to seize), and it is so tr. in its only occurrence, 
Pr 23*8 ‘She also lieth in wait as for a prey,’ 
AVm ‘as a robber,’ which is the RV text, RVm 
‘as for a prey.’ Also (3) 1y ‘ad (from my to 
attack ?), means ‘prey,’ and is so tr. in Gn 49”, 
Is 33°, Zeph 35, its only occurrences (against the 
view of Hitzig and others that it is 1y in this 
sense that appears in 172s of Is 9°), see Dill- 
mann, ad loc.). And (4) 9:8 “dkhel, which means 
‘food,’ is legitimately tr. ‘prey’ in Job 96 39°. 
But all the remaining words mean booty or spoil 
taken in war or snatched as one’s share. The 
chief word is 12 baz (from 3 to plunder, take 
as spoil; the verb itself is rendered ‘take for 
a prey’ in Dt 2° 37 Jos 82) 114 Hst 3% SU; 
‘make a prey’ in Ezk 26"; and ‘prey upon’ in 
Jer 3016), A late form of baz, 733, is tr. ‘prey’ in 
Neh 44 (‘give them for a prey,’ RV ‘give them 
up to spoiling,’ Amer. RV ‘for a spoil’), Est 9:16 
(RV ‘spoil’), Dn 1174 (so RV). The common word 
553 shalal (from Sbv to plunder, the Hithpolel is tr4 
‘make oneself a prey’ in Is 59°), which over sixty 
times is rendered ‘spoil,’ is tr? ‘prey’ in Jg 5% tr 
84-25 (RV ‘spoil’), Is 10? (RV ‘spoil’), Jer 219 38? 
3938 45° (so RV). The only remaining word is nips 
malkdah, which simply means something captured 
(from np> to take), which is given as ‘ prey’ in AV 
and RV in Nu 3)]22 1226.27, Ts 492425: in Nu 3122 
AV gives ‘ booty,’ RV ‘ prey.’ 

For prey meaning booty ef. Merlin (in Early 
Eng. Text. Soc.), ti. 152, ‘So thei entred in to the 
londe, and toke many prayes, and brent townes 
and vilages, and distroyed all the contrees’; 
Chapman, Jliads, ii. 205— 


; : ‘Come, fly 
Home with our ships ; leave this man here to perish 
with his preys’ ; 
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and Shaks. JJ Henry VI. tv. iv. 51— 


‘The rascal people, thirsting after prey, 
Join with the traitor, and they jointly swear 
To spoil the city and your royal court.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

PRICE (from Lat. pretiwm, worth, value, through 
Old Fr. pris, preis) means in AV the worth of a 
person or thing in the widest sense, and not in 
money only. See especially Mt 1346 ‘When he 
had found one pearl of great price’ (va modvretoy 
uapyapirny), and 1 P 3+ ‘the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
great price’ (moduredés). Cf. Chaucer, Siz Thopas, 
185, ‘Men speke of romances of prys’; He 13! 
Tind. ‘Let wedlocke be had in pryce in all 
poyntes.’ 

The verb to price (spelt ‘ prise’) occurs in Zec 
11 ‘A goodly price that I was prised at of them.’ 
Cf. Mt 27° Rhem. ‘They tooke the thirtie pieces 
of silver, the price of the priced, whom they did 
price of the children of Israel.’ J. HASTINGS. 


PRICK.—See GOAD in vol. ii. 194°, 
PRIESTS AND LEVITES.— 


- The names kohén and Jéwi. 
. The priesthood in the earliest times, 
. The priesthood from Dayid to Josiah. 
The priesthood according to Deuteronomy. 
The priesthood from Josiah’s reform to the Exile. 
. The priesthood in Ezekiel’s State of the future. 
The priesthood from Ezekiel to Ezra. 
. The priesthood according to the law contained in the 
‘Priestly Writing.’ 
a. The priests in the Law of Holiness and in par- 
ticular téréth. 
b. The Aaronite priests. 
c. The high priest. 
d. The Levites. 
e. The serving women. 
f. The revenues of the priests and Levites. 
g. The date of the priestly system in the ‘Priestly 
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Writing.’ 
9. The priesthood from Ezra to the Chronicler. 
10. The priesthood after OT times. y 


a. Priests and Levites. 

b. The revenues of the priests and Levites. 

c. The duties and offices of the priests. 
Literature. 


(Throughout this article the abbreviation Gesch., when not 
preceded by an author’s name, stands for Bandissin’s Geschichte 
des alttest. Priesterthums, Leipzig, 1889. Whenever a citation 
consists simply of an author’s name and the number of a page, 
the reference is to that work of his whose title will be found 
in the Literature at the end of the article.] 


1. THE NAMES KOHEN AND LEWf.—The name 
for ‘priest’ in the OT is kohén (j73). The same 
word (j72) is met with in Phenician inscriptions as 
the official name of the priest, as well as the 
feminine form 7372. The corresponding word in 
Arabic, kdhin, is employed to designate the sooth- 
sayer. It is per se quite conceivable that the 
priests of the Hebrews were originally soothsayers 
(Stade, GVJ, Bd. i., Berlin, 1887, p. 471; cf. 
Kuenen, De Godsdienst van Israél, Bd. 1., Haarlem, 
1869, p. 101). There are, certainly, no traces in 
the OT of ecstatic conditions on the part of the 
priests, but one of their most important functions 
in the earlier history of Israel was the giving of 
oracles by means of the lot. A reference to this is 
to be discovered in the Urim and Thummim which 
are described as still present in the dress of the 
high priest. But the Arabic usage is not decisive 
for the original meaning of the word kohén ; the 
sense borne by kdhin may be secondary, for the 
Arabs borrowed largely, in matters connected 
with the cultus, from the Israelites (so also Van 
Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 235f.). The ecstatic 


form of prophecy appears in the OT coupled with 
priestly functions only in the story of the youth of 
Samuel, to whom God speaks in a revelation, while 
he is officiating as priest at the sanctuary (1S 
34M), ‘This unusual coupling of the priestly and 
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the prophetic office may be due in this instance to 
the combination of two conceptions of the person 
of Samuel : one of which thought of him, as is the 
case for the most part in the story of his youth, as 
priest ; whereas the other, which alone has sur- 
vived in the narratives relating to his later 
activity, thought of him as prophet. 

The root meaning of the word kohén does not 
appear to speak in tavour of its being a designa- 
tion of the ‘seer.’ Derived from a verb kahan, 
probably equivalent in meaning to kin ‘stand,’ 
kohén will be explained most simply as ‘he that 
stands.’ In other instances, too, the expression 
‘stand (19y) before Jahweh’ is used of the priestly 
office, especially of the service at the altar which 
the priest performs standing. This last, then, is 
perhaps what is referred to also in the name 
kohén, which will then designate the priest as 
offerer, or, since ‘stand before one’ is said of 
service in general, as servant of the deity. This 
general conception deserves the preference, because 
in ancient times it is not the offering of sacrifice 
but other functions that appear as the special 
duty of the priests. The sense of ‘servant’ is 
obtained for kohén also by Hitzig (on Is 612°), who 
connects the word with the Piel kihén (Is 611°= 
2a ‘make ready’; elsewhere, indeed, kihén is a 
derivative from kohén [see Ewald, Heb. Sprache, 
§ 120¢]), to which he assigns the sense ‘parare, 
aptare, and then ministrare.’ 

The word kémarim (023) is used in the OT only 
of heathen priests. It answers to the word 193 
found in Aramaic inscriptions, Syr. kvimrd ‘priest,’ 
and hence in the OT is manifestly a word bor- 
rowed along with their idolatry from the Ara- 
means. 

In Deuteronomy the priests are called ‘ Levite 
priests’ (a%170 03757), and already in a very ancient 
narrative in the Bk. of Judges (chs. 17 f.) we find 
a ‘ Levite’ (1b) regarded as having a special call to 
priestly functions. In like manner the Jehovistic 
book of the Pentateuch (JE) contains a tradition, 
according to which Moses assigned priestly rights 
to the ‘sons of Levi’ (Ex 32*6* [whether 32754- 
belonged to the original Jehovistic book has, 
indeed, been doubted by Kuenen, De boeken des 
ouden verbonds*, Leiden, 1887 ff., § 18, note 21]; 
ef. Jos 1314-*3 187, see Gesch. p. 100f.). In the 
prophetical writings the name ‘ Levites’ occurs 
for the first time in the Bk. of Jeremiah (33!"*- 
‘ Levite priests’ o» 9 03757), in a section which is 
wanting in the LXX, and is pretty certainly not 
the work of Jeremiah, but, judging from v.™, was 
probably composed by an exile in Babylon. 
During the Exile the term ‘ Levites’ is wit- 
nessed to by Ezekiel. But, in view of Jg 17f., 
there can be no doubt of the higher antiquity of 
the term, even apart from the passages cited 
above, regarding which doubts have been expressed 
whether they belong to the pre- Deuteronomic 
elements of the Jehovistic book. The Bk. of Dt 
presupposes the name as generally current, and 
Dt 33, in which (vv.*") Levi is represented as 
holder of the priesthood, dates to all appearance 
from a period prior to the Fall of Samaria. 

The view of the author of the Deuteronomic law 
(181), as well as that expressed in the Blessing of 
Moses (Dt 3384), and in the tradition embodied in 
the ‘ Priestly Writing’ of the Pentateuch (also in 
Jos 1344: [JE ?}), is that the term ‘ Levites’ indi- 
cates that the priests belong to a tribe of Levi. 
The origin of this priestly designation and this 
tribal name is obscure. he Blessing of Jacob, 
which as a whole is not earlier than the mon- 
archical period, presupposes a tribe of Levi without 
any allusion to its call to priestly functions (Gn 
49°-7), On the other hand, the OT contains certain 
indications which appear to presuppose that the 
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word léwi was once regarded as the official name of 
the priest. In the Jehovistic book Aaron as dis- 
tinguished from Moses is called ‘the Levite’ (Ex 
414) although the two are conceived of as brothers. 
In this passage there is certainly no reason to 
pronounce (with Nowack, p. 99) the designation 
an interpolation introduced under the influence of 
the Priests’ Code, for such an influence would have 
led to Aaron’s being called, not ‘the Levite,’ but 
‘the priest.’ The Levite who figures in Jg 17f. is 
of the tribe of Judah, and hence, apparently, does 
not belong to a special tribe of Levi, unless per- 
haps he belonged to Judah merely as a settler, as 
appears to be the interpretation adopted in what 
should probably be pronounced a gloss, namely, 
177 (ef., however, Gesch. p. 184f.). In any case, it 
is conceivable that the word déw? was originally an 
official name, and only came afterwards to be 
treated as the patronymic for the particular family 
or guild which was considered to have been called 
to priestly service. At all events the coincidence 
of a tribal name with the priestly designation 
cannot be accidental, and accordingly one may 
not assume on the ground of Gn 49°: that there 
was a tribe of Levi which afterwards disappeared, 
and that the Levitical priests have no connexion 
with it. 

If the word /éw?t was once an official name, then 
it might be possible that a reminiscence of this 
original sense has survived in an explanation of 
the word found in the Priests’ Code (Nu 18% 4), 
although in itself this explanation is nothing more 
than a word-play. According to this passage, 
those who belong to the tribe of Levi are to 
attach themselves (yillawt, nilwt) to Aaron, for 
the service of the tabernacle. The word /éwi is, 
as a matter of fact, probably to be derived from 
lawah, ‘to twine, to attach oneself,’ and might 
perhaps be used to designate an escort ‘attaching 
itself,’ such as the troop that escorted the wander- 
ing sanctuary of the nomad period of Israel’s history 
(so Gesch. p. 73f., following others, especially de 
Lagarde). The word would thus be not strictly a 
designation of the priest, but of a body from which 
by preference the priests were chosen. Since a 
special body with a genealogical connexion had 
presumably to be conceived of as set apart for the 
above-named duty of escorting the ark, it might 
happen in the end that dewi was taken as the 
tribal name of this body. 

This explanation of the word /éw? as an official 
name, finds, however, no certain support in the 
history that has come down to us, and it must 
always remain a difliculty to conceive of an 
alleged tribal name having originated from an 
official name, especially as in Gn 49 we have a 
view of the tribe of Levi presented in which there 
is no allusion to its being a priestly tribe. For 
this reason also it is not likely that Zéw? is the 
name for foreigners, say Egyptians, who had 
‘attached’ themselves to the Hebrews (so, follow- 
ing others, Renan, Hist. du peuple dTsraél, 
vol. i., Paris, 1887, p. 149f., who makes Levi= 
inquilinus ; see, further, on this point, Gesch. 
p. 70f.). Besides, the view that the Levites were 
originally non-Israelites is extremely improbable, 
for the reason that Moses, the deliverer of Israel, 
who is reckoned to the tribe of Levi, was certainly 
a Hebrew. Moreover, Levi, the father of the 
tribe, is represented as son of one of those two 
wives of Jacob whose birth was equal to his own, 
and who were his relations. Levi’s descent then 
was regarded as a pure Hebrew one. Hence, 
taking everything into account, the more probable 
conclusion is that /éwi was at first actually a 
tribal name, and only afterwards in a secondary 
way came to be treated as the official name of the 
priests because these were chosen from this tribe. 
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It is not impossible that the tribal name Levi is 
connected with the name Leah (ax>) which is given 
as that of the mother of Levi (Wellhausen, 
Geschichte Israels |Prolegomena), 1878, p. 149 ; 
Stade, ZATW, 1881, p. 115f.), in which case it 
may remain an open question whether in Leah we 
are to find, with Stade (/.c., following Wetzstein), 
an animal name, ‘wild cow.’ The difficulty in- 
volved in the circumstance that Gn 49° is 
acquainted with a tribe of Levi but does not 
represent it as a priestly one, is not to be obviated 
by the assumption that this passage relates to pre- 
Mosaic conditions (so Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, 
etc. pp. 309, 311); for all the other sayings in the 
so-called Blessing of Jacob have to do with the 
time when Israel was settled in Canaan, and even 
the scattering of Levi among Israel, spoken of in 
Gn 497, presupposes the settlement. There remains 
hardly any resource but to suppose that to the 
author of Gn 49° the want of a Levitical tribal 
territory presented itself so strongly as a punish- 
ment occasioned by the conduct of the father of 
the tribe, that he did not look beyond this penal 
condition of things to the honourable priestly 
vocation of the members of this tribe. What the 
conduct of the tribe had really been which occa- 
sioned the unfavourable judgment passed upon it, 
is a question we cannot answer. It is held by H. 
Guthe (Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Freiburg 
i. B., 1899, p. 169 f.) that certain descendants of 
a non-priestly dowerless tribe of Levi had pro- 
cured maintenance for themselves by undertaking 
priestly functions, and that in this way Levi 
became a priestly appellation. But this view, 
which might otherwise be a possible one, can 
hardly be regarded with favour, because such a 
condition of things would not account for the 
relatively ancient tradition as to the relations of 
the tribe of Levi to the person of Moses (see 
below, § 2). 

The above is the result of a consideration of the 
OT data. But if it should be established that 
in the Minzan inscriptions the word lawiu is 
a term for ‘priest,’ and that this is connected 
with the OT Jévi (Fr. Hommel, 4AHT, London, 
1897, p. 278f.), it will be necessary after all to 
think of the latter as an official name, and that an 
ancient Semitic one (otherwise Van Hoonacker, 
Sacerdoce, ete. p. 312 ft.). 

On béné ha-lewt and bend ha-léwiyyim (rare and 
late for the usual bé7é Zéw?), forms in which /évw? is 
treated as a gentilic name, see Ed. Konig, ‘Syn- 
taktische Excurse zum AT,’ in SK, 1898, p. 537 ff. 

2. THE PRIESTHOOD IN THE EARLIEST TIMES.— 
As everywhere in the history of religion, there 
may be recognized also in the beginning of Hebrew 
history a period when no special priestly class 
existed. Of course it is upon an artificially con- 
structed basis that the view, presented in the 
‘Priestly Writing’ (P) of the Pentateuch rests, 
according to which neither sanctuary nor sacrificial 
acts nor a priestly class had any existence before 
the Divine revelation given through Moses. Even 
in the narratives of the Jehovistic book, relating 
to the pre-Mosaic period, there are scarcely to be 
discovered any reminiscences of the then condition 
of the cultus ; but these narratives will hardly be 
wrong in representing relations which still per- 
sisted at a later period, as the only ones present in 
the patriarchal period, as when they describe the 
head of the family in the patriarchal house as 
exercising the priestly function of offering sacrifice. 
Besides this, we have in the Jehovistic book a 
single mention, during the patriarchal period, of 
inquiring at an oracle (Gn 257), and also one 
reference to the giving of tithes (Gn 28”). Both 
these allusions imply the existence of a sanctuary 
with a priest in charge of it. Here the narrators 
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have momentarily forgotten the ancient situation 
which is assumed elsewhere, yet without expressly 
naming the priest on either occasion. The author 
of the prologue of the Bk. of Job, again, intro- 
duces his hero, whom he conceives of as a 
shepherd-prince living in remote antiquity in the 
land of Uz, as offering sacrifices for his family 
(Job 1°; ef. 425%, and contrast 12! kdhdnim). The 
story of Gn 14'*°, where Abraham is represented 
as giving tithes to Melchizedek the priest-king of 
Salem, is, in its present form, a glorification of 
the later priesthood of Salem, i.e. Jerusalem. 

According to a narrative contained in the Jeho- 
vistic book, Moses instituted a special priestly body 
when he set apart the ‘sons of Levi’ for this pur- 
pose (Ex 32°). Jn the first instance, Moses him- 
self, according to this book, performs the sacrificial 
act (Ex 24°). In that descriptive narrative, which 
makes him receive the Divine revelations in the 
holy tent outside the camp to which the people 
went ‘to seek Jahweh’ (Ex 337*), the function of 
communicating oracles appears as a distinction 
conferred only upon Moses personally. But in this 
way he is clearly thought of as the presiding 
authority over the holy tent—in other words, as a 
priest. The Priestly Writing, on the other hand, 
makes Moses officiate as priest only upon the 
occasion of the instalment of the priests in their 
office (Ex 29); and from this point onwards, accord- 
ing to this source, priestly functions are discharged 
only by Aaron and his sons, who are selected from 
the body of the tribe of Levi for this purpose. 
According to a prophetical discourse interpolated 
into the older text of the history of the youth of 
Samuel (18 277), God, during the bondage in 
Egypt, revealed Himself to the fathers’ house of 
Eli, the priest of Shiloh, and chose this house out 
of all the tribes of Israel, to be priests. Here too, 
then, without any mention indeed of Aaron or 
Levi, appears the conception of an institution of 
the priesthood in the time of Moses. This con- 
ception, in the form in which it here makes its 
appearance, cannot be of quite recent origin, since 
in opposition to the later claims of the Zadokite 
priesthood, which existed from the time of Solo- 
mon, it represents the Elida, who were different 
from these, as the original legitimate priests. It 
is in itself quite credible that Moses, in_ his 
arrangements for the Israelitish nation and its 
cultus, made provision for the performance of 
religious service by a special body, and it is a very 
plausible supposition that he who is represented 
as belonging like Aaron to the tribe of Levi, 
selected his own family for this otlice. Among 
the ancient Arabs as well, the priesthood was 
largely in possession of special families, which did 
not belong to the tribe amongst whom they exer- 
cised their office (Wellhausen, Keste”, p. 130f.). 
Guthe (Geschichte, p. 21f.) opposes the view that 
Moses belonged to the tribe of Levi, and holds 
that the priestly tribe first originated in Canaan. 
This later origin, however, is difficult to prove, and 
along with it the objections fall, which are brought 
against a genealogical connexion between Moses 
and the priestly tribe. ; : 

If Jéwi actually stood originally for the retinue 
of the sacred ark, only individuals from this body 
would have been priests proper. Apart from this, 
it is in any case not incredible that Moses should 
have destined his own family in the narrower 
sense to be priests, but that he should have chosen 
precisely the family of his brother Aaron is less 
likely. Aaron, it is true, is not only represented 
in Pas the father of the priests, but even in JE 
as ‘the Levite’ xar’ ekoxjv (Ex 44). Yet he does 
not appear to be known to all the strata of this 
last book ; and in all the passages where mention 
is made of him he is a less individualized figure, 
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to which features from the later history are trans- 
ferred in a prefigurative way (Gesch. p. 199). It is 
not impossible that in his case we have to do with 
a personification, although no satisfactory explana- 
tion of his name’Ahdron has yet been discovered. 
With *drén the designation of the sacred ark (a 
combination proposed, following the lead of others, 
by Renan, é/.c. p. 179), this name can hardly, in 
view of the different way in which it is written, 
have anything to do. 

In an ancient gloss to the narrative in the Bk. 
of Judges about the Levite who first on Mt. 
Ephraim and afterwards at Dan officiated as 
priest, this Levite, to whom the priesthood at Dan 
traced its descent down to ‘the carrying captive 
of the land’ (7.e. down to the overthrow of Ephraim 
in the Assyrian period), is described as a ‘son of 
Gershom the son of Moses’ (in Jg 18° Ménashsheh 
is an alteration of the original Mosheh). Here, 
then,. Moses himself may be viewed as father of 
the priests in general. But all the same it is 
difficult to understand the person of Aaron as a 
purely fictitious one, because there is no apparent 
reason why the priesthood should have exchanged 
the more glorious descent from the laweiver for 
descent from a brother of his. Moses has been 
supposed to be referred to in Dt 33° as the repre- 
sentative, and then, presumably, as the father, of 
the priesthood ; but the context of this passage 
favours rather a reference to Aaron in this capacity 
(Gesch. p. 76), in harmony with which is the cir- 
cumstance that Dt 33 probably had its origin in 
Ephraim, and we find traces that it was in Ephraim 
that Aaron first came to be looked upon as father 
of the priests (see below, § 3, on the bull-worship of 
Aaron). 

If really from the time of Moses one special 
body was regarded as called to the priesthood, yet 
it is by no means the case that from that time it 
alone exercised priestly functions. Long after 
Moses, it is not contested that men of non-Levitical 
descent discharged the priest’s office occasionally 
or even permanently. In the latter case they 
probably passed as adopted into the tribe of Levi, 
which accordingly we are not to think of as having 
originated in a purely genealogical way. Only, one 
can hardly, with Wellhausen, appeal in favour of 
this to what is said in Dt 33° about Levi’s having 
renounced his kinship. Seeing that in this pas- 
sage the denying of his sons is also spoken of, the 
reference must be understood not of the loosening 
of connexion with a family, but of impartial official 
action, without regard to family interests, in allu- 
sion to the narrative of Ex 327” (Gesch. p. 77; 
Sellin, p. 110ff.; Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. 
p- 133). As in Dt 33 the whole tribe of Levi 
appears as in possession of the priesthood, so 
elsewhere down to a late period no trace is to be 
found of a distinction between Levites and priests 
proper. 

No special weight is to be laid on the cireum- 
stance that, according to the statement of one 
source of the Jehovistic book, Moses employed 
‘young men of the children of Israel’ to ofter 
sacrifice (Ex 24°; it is impossible that either here 
or in 1S 2”-) na‘ar, in its sense of ‘servant,’ can 
be a designation of the priest as the servant 
[‘ ministre’), namely, of the cultus or of the people 
‘in the celebration of Divine worship’ [so Van 
Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 140f.]), for this 
happened prior to the appointment (recorded, in- 
deed, as it seems, by a different narrator) of the 
Levites to the priestly service (Ex 32"). As early 
as the arrival at Sinai we read in Ex 19% (a 
narrative in any case from another hand than 
32268) of priests (Gesch. p. 58 ff.) without being 
told whether these are to be thought of as Levites 
ornot. It is mentioned in the Jehovistic book, as 
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an arrangement in force all through the lifetime 
of Moses, that his attendant, Joshua, who is repre- 
sented as of non-Levitical descent (Nu 13%, P), did 
not depart out of the holy tent (Ex 33). The 
Ephraimite Micah, in the period of the Judges, 
appoints as priest in his private sanctuary, first of 
all one of his sons (Jg@ 17°). Gideon, of the tribe 
of Manasseh (Jg 67), and Manoah of the tribe of 
Dan (131%), offer sacrifice with their own hands. 
Under Saul the Israelites pour out the blood of the 
captured animals at the altar stone without any 
priestly interposition (1 S 14*4). At a still later 
period the non-priestly prophet Elijah sacrifices 
with his own hand (1 K 18°), While the sacred 
ark, in the course of its wanderings, tarried in the 
house of Abinadab, who was plainly no priest, it 
was served by his sons (18 7}, 2S 6%"; the emen- 
dation of Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. p. 171, is 
unwarranted). Of the ancient priestly prerogative 
of the father of the house, a relic was preserved 
down to the latest times of the Jewish cultus, 
in the slaughtering of the Paschal lamb by the 
father of the house without any priest taking part 
in the ceremony (Ex 12°" [P] vv.?!* [JE]), although 
it is true, at the same time, that the sacrificial 
character of the Paschal lamb had been obliterated. 

Sacrificing was, then, manifestly, in early times 
not the exclusive function of a priestly class. The 
latter was certainly in existence. 
admittance to this no special descent was requisite. 
Samuel, by birth an Ephraimite, yet, according to 
the representation contained in the history of his 
childhood, becomes, in fulfilment of a vow of his 
mother, a servant of Jahweh, clothed with the 
priestly ephod, at the sanctuary at Shiloh (1S 1) 
211.18) The fact that Samuel becomes a priest in 
consequence of a vow, shows that he was not one by 
descent ; and the representation of the Chronicler 
(1 Ch 6°38), according to which he is a Levite, is 
not, with Van Hoonacker (Sacerdoce, etc. p. 265 f.) 
and Girdlestone (‘To what tribe did Samuel be- 
long?’ in Hxpositor, Nov. 1899, pp. 385-388), to be 
justified, as if Samuel were a Levite from Ephraim. 
In the descriptions of Samuel’s later life he appears 
not as a priest, but as one who, in the extraordi- 
nary capacity of shdphet and nabi’, presents the 
offerings of the people (1S 7% 16). A priestly 
class is presupposed by the oldest collection of 
laws, the so-called Book of the Covenant (Ex 22), 
and yet, in an enactment later prefixed to this, the 
general right to sacrifice is assumed in the demand 
made of the Israelites as a whole: ‘An altar of 
earth thou shalt make unto me, and shalt sacrifice 
thereon thy burnt-offerings and thy shéla@mim- 
offerings’ (Ex 20%). When, on the other hand, in 
the Jehovistic book the people of Israel is called 
‘a kingdom of priests’ (Ex 19°), this is certainly to 
be understood not of the actual exercise of priestly 
rights, but in a transferred sense as meaning that 
the whole of Israel stands in a priestly relation to 
God. 

Where a professional priest was not available, 
young men appear to have, by preference, replaced 
the father of the house in the exercise of his 
priestly function, or even to have acted as priests 
for a larger body. Of Moses we found it recorded 
that he appointed young men to offer sacrifice. 
The Ephraimite Micah installs one of his sons as 
priest. Certain traces appear to point to a prefer- 
ence at one time for making firstborn sons priests, 
or even to indicate that in earlier times the whole 
of the firstborn sons were regarded as destined for 
holy service—an idea which certainly can hardly 
at any time have been strictly carried out in 
practice. The circumstance that Samuel, accord- 
ing to the story of his childhood, was a firstborn 
son, is of no importance, because it was not as 
such that he was set apart for priestly functions, 
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but in consequence of a vow of his mother. But 
in the ancient code, the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex 22” [Eng. ]), the demand is made that the 
firstborn son be given to Jahweh. The spirit of 
this book, whether it belongs to the time of the 
Judges or to the earlier monarchical period, appears 
to exclude the interpretation that the firstborn is 
to be offered in sacrifice to the deity; and then 
there remains scarcely any other possibility except 
to understand the ‘giving’ to mean consecration 
to holy service (Gesch. p. 55 ff.; Smend, Alttest. 
Religionsgeschichte®, Freiburg i. B., 1899, p. 282f., 
note 3; cf. Kamphausen, Das Verhdaltnis des 
Menschenopfers zur israel. Religion, Bonn, 1896, 
In the Priestly Writing it is said of the 
Levites that they are ‘given’ to Jahweh (Nu 8’), 
and even the consecration of Samuel is described 
by the term ‘given’ (1 8 1”). 

In spite of this freedom in the matter of sacri- 
ficial arrangements, from early times it was con- 
sidered an advantage in the regular and constant 
service of a sanctuary to have a ‘ Levite’ for priest. 
When one of these happens to pass the sanctuary 
of Micah the Ephraimite, the latter gives the 
preference to him as priest over his own son (Jg 
17"#-); and the Danites who wish to establish for 
themselves a new sanctuary in their new home, do 
not let the opportunity slip to obtain by force the 
services of this same Levite (18°). Even if 
in the time of Moses a single family amongst the 
Levites had possession of the priesthood proper, 
in subsequent times, at all events, this was viewed 
not. as their exclusive privilege, but as that of the 
Levitesin general. Nevertheless, the term ‘Levite’ 
nowhere occurs as the exact equivalent of ‘ priest,’ 
a circumstance which is not without importance 
in its bearing upon the origin of the term. The 
above-named Micah the Ephraimite is represented 
as saying, ‘The Levite has become my priest’ (Jg 
17°). 

As to the instalment in the priestly office, even 
that ancient narrative in the Bk. of Judges 
mentions certain formalities which in a modified 
form are retained in the later ceremonial law of 
the Pentateuch. Micah ‘fills the hand’ of one 
of his sons, so that he becomes his priest (Jg 
17°). He does precisely the same thing afterwards 
to the Levite (v."). Wherein this ‘filling of the 
hand’ consisted is not clear. It has been suggested 
that it means the handing over of the earnest 
money (Vatke, Wellhausen), which appears to be 
favoured by the fact that the Levite who renders 
priestly services to Micah certainly speaks of him- 
self as ‘hired’ by the latter (Jg 184). This hiring, 
however, need not refer to a swn of money paid 
down, but may consist in the arrangement about 
an annual salary, clothing, and maintenance (172°), 
It is not at all likely that Micah hired his own 
son with a piece of earnest money, and in any 
case the narrator in the Jehovistie book (Ex 32”) 
was not thinking of earnest money when he makes 
Moses say to the sons of Levi themselves: ‘ Fill 
your hands to-day for Jahweh.’ Still less likely 
is it that the expression ‘fill the hand’ refers to 
the handing over of the arrows which are alleged 
to have been used in giving the priestly oracle 
(Sellin, p. 118f.). This interpretation is based 
upon Ex 32”, where, however, /é-Jahweh standing 
alone cannot mean ‘on behalf of Jahweh’ (sc. take 
hold of the arrows), but shows that ‘fill your hand’ 
refers in some way to a consecration to Jahweh, an 
instalment into service related to Him (still an- 
other interpretation of the ‘filling the hand’ in 
Ex 32” is adopted by Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoze, 
ete. p. 135). In the Priestly Writing the ex- 
pression ‘fill the hand’ is retained in speaking 
of instalinent into the priestly office (Ex 28% al.), 
and the term ‘fill-offering’ (millwim, Ex 29” al.) 
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is used of the offering which was presented at the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons to the priestly 
office. This offering has the characteristic rite 
that Moses places certain portions of the sacrificial 
animal upon the hands of Aaron and his sons—in 
other words, fills the hands of those about to be 
consecrated with these portions of the sacrifice. 
What are specified are the parts of the animal 
which in sacrifice were burned upon the altar or 
which fell to the priests. The consecration cere- 
mony was meant thus to express that the priest is 
empowered to lay these pieces upon the altar, or, 
as the case may be, to take them for himself. 
Accordingly, it is, to say the least, not improbable 
that the expression ‘fill the hand,’ used of installa- 
tion in the priestly office, had in view from the 
first such a handing over of sacrificial portions as 
pointed to the priestly functions (Gesch. p. 183f. ; 
so also Weinel, art. ‘nv> und seine Derivate,’ in 
ZATW xviii. [1898] p. 61). Such a solemn intro- 
duction to office might well be employed even by 
the layman Micah in the case of the Levite, as of 
one who was not installed by him as a priest in 
sonra but as his own priest (otherwise Nowack, 
p. 121). 

But it may be, further, that the expression 
‘fill the thand’ had not originally a special refer- 
ence to introduction to the priestly office, for in 
Assyrian the corresponding kdté mulléi has the 
general sense of ‘give, appoint, enfeotf, present’ 
(Nowack, p. 120f., following Halévy; ef. on the 
Assyrian expression, Frd. Delitzsch, Assyr. Hand- 
worterb, s.v. 8>D, p. 409). Even if the above was 
the original sense of the Hebrew expression, it was 
no longer understood in Ex 32”. 

In early times the priest, even when he was a 
young man, was called by the title of honour, 
‘father’ (Jg 17!" 18"). The priests who served at 
any of the sanctuaries of ancient Israel were 
marked outwardly by the linen ephod they wore 
(1S 238). They lived, as we learn in the case of 
Eli and Samuel, in the sanctuary (1 8 3*%). There 
they offered the sacrifices on the altar, a work in 
which at the more frequented places of worship 
they were assisted by servants (18 21-1). Portions 
of the offerings presented were assigned them for 
their maintenance (1 S 2”*:); whether these were 
definitely fixed (Gesch. p. 208, and against this 
Nowack, p. 125), or were left to the pleasure of 
the offerer, can scarcely be determined.* At the 

rivate sanctuaries, as we are told of Micah the 
phraimite, the owner of the sanctuary paid his 
priest a salary and supplied his clothing and his 
food (Jg 17°). While the offering of sacrifice was 
in early times open to others as well as to the 
priests, it is only of professional priests that it is 
recorded that they gave oracles. Micah’s Levite 
consults God at the request of others (Jg 18°; on 
the giving of oracles by the priests among the 
ancient Arabs, see Wellhausen, /este*, p. 131 ff.). 

As would appear from what we hear of Ahijah 
(Ahimelech) the descendant of Eli (18 14°), and 
his son Ebiathar (ABIATHAR) the priest of Nob 
(1S 23), it was only the chief priest of a considerable 
sanctuary who had another ephod different from the 
linen one, by means of which he gave oracles (18 
1418, where for ‘drén read ’éphéd). In this must 
have been kept the oracle-Jots, the prototype 
of the Urim (cf. 1S 28°) and Thummim of the 
later high priest. In the Blessing of Moses (Dt 
338), Thummim and Urim are thought of as the 
special dower of Levi, and probably more specifi- 
cally as that of Aaron. The name thummum, 

* We find traces that among the Pheenicians and the Baby- 
lonians, as was doubtless the case with all highly developed 
cults, the priests had their allowance from the offerings (see 
i. C. Movers, Das Opferwesen der Karthager, Commentar zur 
Opfertafel von Marseille, Phonizische Texte, Theil ii., Breslau, 
1847, pp. 118, 126 ff.). 
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‘right,’ points to the fact that the giving of 
priestly oracles originally served mainly the 
interests of the administration of justice, which 
was in the last resort the task of the priests. In 
order to decide a difficult lawsuit the parties are 
required by the Book of the Covenant to appear 
‘before God’ (Ex 22%), é.e. to appeal to a decision 
by the priestly lot. The same place which bears 
the name Kadésh, ‘sanctuary,’ 1s called also ‘n- 
mishpat, ‘well of decision’ (Gn 14’). 

In the administration of justice, but no doubt 
also in the indication of what was ritually proper, 
and in general of what was well-pleasing to the 
deity, will thus have consisted the ¢érah, ‘ instruc- 
tion’ or ‘direction’ (see LAW IN OT, vol. iii. p. 64°), 
which from ancient times appears as the duty of 
the priests (Dt 33"). It has been suggested that 
the root-word (hdrah) in this notion of ‘instructing’ 
should be traced back to the casting of the sacred 
lots. But this is scarcely probable in view of the 
use of ¢érdh also for the teaching of the prophets, 
which has nothing to do with oracles obtained by 
lot. Rather had Adrah, which is used of shooting 
arrows (1S 20° a/.), the meaning of ‘aim at some- 
thing,’ and then ‘lead to a goal,’ ‘ point out some- 
thing’ (Gn 46%), ‘instruct’ (Gesch. p. 207, note 1). 

When they settled in Canaan, the Israelites had 
taken over the sacred places of the Canaanites and 
set up the worship of Jahweh at them. These 
sanctuaries did not all enjoy the services of a 
Levitical priest, as we see from the fact that a son 
of Micah the Ephraimite acted as priest. The 
numbers of the Levites were probably insufficient 
to meet the needs of such service. They will have 
settled only at the more important sanctuaries. 
A reminiscence of this is preserved in the Priestly 
Writing of the Hexateuch, which conceives of 
specially appointed Levitical or priestly cities. 
Some of the names of cities specified in this con- 
nexion clearly point to ancient places of worship 
(ef. below, § 8, f end, and g). 

The most important sanctuary in the time of 
the Judges was the temple at Shiloh, whose annual 
festivals were resorted to by a wide circle of 
worshippers. There officiated Eli and his house, 
which traced back its priestly rights to the time 
of the Exodus from Egypt (1S 27), and thus at all 
events belonged to the category of the Levites. 
It may be that the house of Eli also laid claim to 
descent from the priestly brother of Moses, namely 
Aaron; so at least the matter was viewed by 
those in later times who traced the descent of the 
Elidze to JIthamar a son of Aaron (1 Ch 24%), 
But it may be also, as we have seen, that originally 
the priest of the Exodus, and even the ancestor of 
the house of Eli was held to be Moses himself, for 
whom his brother might come to be substituted 
only in after-times (Wellhausen, Prolegomena}, 

146f.). In the history of the childhood of 
Samuel, Eli is introduced abruptly (1S 1%) ; a pas- 
sage paving the way for the mention of him must 
have been lost, and in this his genealogy was prob- 
ably given. Eli, as no doubt was the case 
equally with the head of the family elsewhere, 
held the position of chief priest in the temple, as 
may be gathered from the relation to him of 
Samuel and of his own sons. Eli’s sons perished 
in the wars with the Philistines, and with them 
probably also the sanctuary of Shiloh, which is 
never afterwards mentioned as existing (1 8 41"). 
The house of Eli was not, however, completely 
extinguished ; a great-grandson of his, Ahijah the 
son of Ahitub, the son of Phinehas, the son of Eli, 
bore the ephod in the time of Saul (1 $ 14°). He is 
evidently identical with the son of Ahitub whom 
another source calls Ahimelech. This Ahimelech, 
apparently as chief priest, had his residence, along 
with his fathers’ house, at Nob (1S 212% 22%), 
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the ‘city of the priests’ (22). Here then it would 
appear that the ancient priestly family of the 
Exodus gathered itself together after the downfall 
of Shiloh. Renan (Histoire, i. 420, note 1) finds 
difficulty in the identification of Ahijah with 
Ahimelech, because the priests of Nob can, he 
thinks, hardly have belonged to the family of the 
priests of Shiloh. But why not, and why should 
it be necessary to impute an error to 1 K 2%, where 
Ebiathar (Ahimelech’s son) is reckoned to the 
house of Eli? There was similarly at Dan a 
Levitical priesthood which traced its descent to 
the before-mentioned Levite of Micah the Eph- 
raimite, and consequently to Moses (Jg 18”). 

3. THE PRIESTHOOD FROM DAVID TO JOSIAH. 
When David had acquired for his capital the 
Jebusite citadel, he conferred upon it the distince- 
tion of transferring the sacred ark to the summit 
of its hill, the threshing-floor of Araunah the 
Jebusite. By this act he established a royal 
sanctuary of which the king was the proprietor, 
in the same sense in which the private person 
Micah was the owner of the sanctuary set up by 
him. David and, subsequently to the building of 
the temple by Solomon on Mt. Zion, his suc- 
cessors assumed a kind of chief priestly position 
at the sanctuary of Jerusalem.* David presented 
offerings, manifestly discharging priestly functions 
in person, for it is said that he ‘made an end of 
offering’ (2 S67); he pronounced the liturgical 
blessing (v.18), and danced in the priestly garb, the 
linen ephod, before the ark of the covenant (v.14). 
Of Solomon, too, it is recorded that, at the dedica- 
tion of the temple, he offered sacrifice (1 K 8: 6#:), 
and that three times in the year he offered burnt- 
offerings, and peace-offerings and ‘sweet smoke’ 
(1K 9”). There is no mention of priests on this 
“occasion ; their presence may, however, be taken 
for granted as self-evident, for, of course, Solomon 
could not, without help of some kind, have over- 
taken all the dedicatory offerings. From the 
above statements, then, it is not clear to what 
extent Solomon in his offering discharged priestly 
functions in person. But it is difficult to suppose 
him to have acted in this matter differently from 
David. Inany case the blessing which, standing by 
the altar, he pronounced upon the people (1 K 8*) is 
a priestly act. Of the first king of the Northern 
kingdom, Jeroboam, we are expressly told that he 
ascended the altar of Bethel and made the offering 
(1 K 12%), although he too had priests at his 
command (v.*!). The position of the kings of the 
Northern kingdom in relation to its chief sanctuary 
at Bethel will have been practically the same as 
that of the kings of Judah to the temple at 
Jerusalem. Under Jeroboam I. Amaziah the 
priest at Bethel speaks of the sanctuary there as 
a royal one (Am 7°); Amaziah, that is to say, 
officiated under the king’s commission. Of one of 
the later kings of Judah, Ahaz, it is expressly re- 
corded that he ascended the temple altar, kindled 
the offering, poured out the drink-offering, and 
sprinkled the altar with the sacrificial blood (2 K 
16"), Consequently it is at least not an incorrect 
condition of things that is presupposed in Chronicles 
when we are told how Uzziah, the second prede- 
cessor of Ahaz, offered incense upon the altar of 
incense (2 Ch 26%"-), All that belongs to the later 
standpoint of the Chronicler is the notion that this 
offering by the king in person was an illegitimate 
encroachment upon the priestly privileges, and that 
Uzziah was on that account punished with leprosy ; 
perhaps also the assumption of a special altar for 
incense bespeaks a later viewpoint. 

At least the earliest kings looked upon the 

* Among the Assyrians as well the king was at the same time 


the chief priest (see Alf. Jeremias, Die bab.-assyr. Vorstellungen 
vom Leben nach dem Tode, Leipzig, 1887, p. 97, note 1). 


Jerusalemite priests as subordinate officials whom 
they could appoint and depose. From the massacre 
which Saul perpetrated amongst the priests at 
Nob who held with David (1 S 221°"), none escaped 
of the family of Eli but Ebiathar, who fled for 
refuge to David, carrying with him the oracle- 
ephod (1S 22” 23%). He was installed by David 
as priest in attendance on the sacred ark on Mt. 
Zion. Along with him Zadok is named as David’s 
priest (2S 87, where read ‘Ebiathar son _of 
Ahimelech’). Both have their sons at their side 
as priests (2S 1577-*5), Ebiathar must have held 
the higher rank of the two, for we are told in 
1K 2 that Solomon, after deposing Ebiathar, 
gave his post to Zadok. Ebiathar, with his son 
Jonathan, had taken the side of Adonijah when 
the latter conspired against his father David (1 K 
125 42.) By command of David, Zadok anointed 
Solomon king (1K 1%), and Ebiathar was 
banished. He retired to his landed property at 
Anathoth (1 K 26t-), where in the time of Jere- 
miah we still find a priestly family settled, to 
which Jeremiah himself belonged (Jer 1+ 325%). 
Accordingly Jeremiah was probably a descendant 
of Ebiathar, and thus of the ancient priestly 
family which dated its possession of the dignity 
from the time of the Exodus (see above, § 2). 

The house of Zadok continued in possession of 
the Jerusalemite priesthood. This we know from 
the exilian prophet Ezekiel, who constantly speaks 
of the Jerusalemite priests as ‘ the sons of Zadok.’ 
What was Zadok’s descent is not clearly to be 
seen. This much only is plain, that he did not 
belong, like Ebiathar, to the old-privileged priestly 
family, for a prophecy, put into the mouth of an 
unnamed man of God in the time of Eli, announces 
that God, after He had chosen in Egypt the 
fathers’ house of Eli for the priesthood, had now 
rejected this house, and would appoint for Him- 
self a trustworthy priest who should walk after 
Jahwel’s heart and mind, for whom Jahweh would 
build an enduring house, and who should walk 
before Jahweh’s anointed for ever (1 § 277%). This 
prophecy is in 1 K 2” understood of the installa- 
tion of Zadok in the Jerusalemite priesthood, and 
was certainly so intended from the first, for—the 
only other conceivable supposition—to refer it to 
the priestly Samuel will not answer, seeing that 
Samuel is never represented as a king’s priest. 
Thus, then, Zadok did not belong to the family or 
the fathers’ house of Eli, and consequently not to 
the ancient priesthood. Zadok cannot, therefore, 
as Poels supposes, have really belonged, although, 
to be sure, later generations represented him as 
belonging, to an ancient Aaronite family, namely 
that of the Eleazarites. This family, according 
to Poels, had discharged the priestly duties at 
Nob, and when the national sanctuary was trans- 
ferred to Jerusalem, Zadok came from Nob to the 
capital (so, already, essentially, Movers, Kvritische 
Untersuchungen uberrdie biblische Chronik, Bonn, 
1834, p. 294f., according to whom Zadok was at 
first chief priest in the Mosaic tabernacle at Gibeon 
[which Poels identifies with the sanctuary of Nob)). 
It is maintained by Van Hoonacker (Sacerdoce, ete. 
p. 168 ff.) that according to 1S 27 the house of Eli 
was chosen ‘non pas isolément,’ but, together with 
others, as one particular family of the priesthood 
which included a plurality of families; but this 
notion is read into the text. Zadok is called the 
son of Ahitub (2S 8!”). In the state of the case 
just described, we are not to think of this Ahitub 
as the same as the grandson of Eli (18 143). 
The above-cited oracle of the man of God gives 
undoubtedly the correct account of Zadok, for in 
later times, when the sons of Zadok had exclusive 
possession of the priesthood, men would not have 
attributed to them a prestige as priests less lofty 
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in its origin than that of the Elide who had now 
fallen into the background. Under these cireum- 
stances it may be doubted whether Zadok was a 
Levite at all. No certain decision can be pro- 
nounced, because we do not know how much is 
included in the expression ‘ fathers’ house’ of Eli 
in the above oracle. If it means the same thing 
as ‘sons of Levi,’ then Zadok was no Levite; but 
it may be intended in a narrower sense, perhaps, 
to mean the house of Aaron. Since even prior 
to the time of David, as we saw from the story 
of the Levite of Micah the Ephraimite, it was 
considered desirable to have a Levite for priest, 
David is unlikely to have overlooked this advan- 
tage in the selection of Zadok, who primarily was 
his priest. Subsequent generations naturally did 
full honour to the genealogy of Zadok, whose 
descent was traced back to a son of Aaron, nay, 
to his eldest son Eleazar (1 Ch 24%). In the cireum- 
stance that the later writers made the Elid to be 
descended from another son of Aaron, namely 
Ithamar (1 Ch, /.c.), there is preserved a reminiscence 
of the difference in the descent of the two priestly 
families. 

The descendants of Ebiathar, when expelled 
from the priesthood at Jerusalem, are hardly likely 
to have all remained settled at Anathoth. Prob- 
ably a portion of them found employment at the 
sanctuaries of the Northern kingdom, where they 
took part in the official worship of Jahweh under 
the figure of a bull. In this way we may explain 
the narrative in the Jehovistic book, which attri- 
butes to Aaron a part in bull-worship, Ex 321# 
(Gesch. p. 199; so previously Th. Néldeke, Unter- 
suchungen zur Kritik des AT, Kiel, 1869, p. 55, 
note). At all events the Northern kingdom too 
had an organized priestly body, as may be gathered 
from the story that, after the downfall of Samaria, 
a priest from amongst the exiles was sent back to 
Ephraim, to instruct the inhabitants of the land 
in the worship of the god of the land, z.e. Jahweh 
(2K 1727): 

Besides Ebiathar and Zadok and the son of Ebi- 
athar and the son of Zadok, there is mention of 
another otherwise unknown ‘Ira as priest under 
David (28 20%), According to the traditional 
text he was a Jazrite, i.e. belonged to a Gileadite 
family, and was consequently no Levite; but 
perhaps the statement should be emended to the 
effect that he was a Jattirite, i.e. belonged to the 
priestly city Jattir in Judah (so [following Thenius, 
ad loc.| Gesch. p. 192, and Liéhr, ad loc.), in which 
case the possibility is not excluded that he was a 
Levite. In addition to him, David’s own sons are 
called in 2S8*%kohdnim. In itself there is nothing 
impossible in the view that David appointed 
members of his own non-Levitical family to be 
actual priests, for we see from the picture of 
Samuel as a priest that at that time and probably 
for long afterwards the priestly status was not at 
all bound up with a special descent. But, on the 
other hand, against understanding Lohanim in the 
literal sense, when applied to David’s sons (as is 
done by Lohr and H. P. Smith, ad loc.), is the 
circumstance that just immediately before (v.’) 
the priests of David, namely Zadok and Ebiathar, 
have been already enumerated amongst the other 
court officials. Hence it is perhaps probable rather 
that the sons of David only bore the title of 
kohinim in the same way as, in the time of 
Solomon, we find Zabud, a son of Nathan (prob- 
ably the son of David), called ‘kohen, friend of 
the king’ (1 K 4° [Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. 
p- 280f., and Benzinger, ad loc., following B and 
Luc. of the LXX, strike out the j72; but Kittel, 
ad loc., defends its genuineness]), where in any case 
‘friend’ is a title. But ohén can scarcely be the 
ie of a court official in the sense of ‘representa- 
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tive,’ scidicet, of the king (so Klostermann, ad loc., 
who reads 28 88 kohdné ha-melekh). As little 
justification is there for giving up the statement 
in Samuel in favour of the different expression of 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 18!”), as is done by Van Hoon- 
acker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 275f. Hitzig’s emenda- 
tion of kohanim to sdkhénim, ‘administrators’ (Is 
22)°), which is adopted afresh by Cheyne, rests 
upon the correct impression that from the context 
it must be a court office that is in view, and the 
emendation is not demonstrably wrong. Yet it 
would be surprising if in two passages copyists 
erroneously introduced the word kohén in a context 
where this word must have struck them as strange. 
Perhaps, then, kohén is in, both instances the 
original reading after all. Such a title as kohen 
may be an imitation of the Phoenicians, amongst 
whom members of the royal house -were often 
invested with priestly offices (so Movers, and 
similarly Ewald; see Gesch. 191f., and ef., 
further, Driver on 2 § 8, who is not quite decided 
as to the sense of ohdnim in this passage, although 
he believes that it means priests of some kind). 

Although the Judean kings always reserved for 
themselves a kind of chief priestly position, yet in 
view of the importance of the tonipls at Jerusalem 
as the central sanctuary, and the considerable 
number of priests which such a sanctuary pre- 
supposes, it is hardly possible to avoid supposing 
that amongst the Jerusalemite priests there was 
one who claimed the first place, as had already 
been done at Shiloh by the head of the priestly 
family. The priest who evidently claimed this 
first place is in the Books of Kings called for the 
most part simply ‘the kohén’; so Jehoiada (2 K 
11% @t.), Urijah (162%), and Hilkiah (22 a/.). 
The same title is given in Is 8? to Uriah, and in 
Jer 29% to Jehoiada.* Along with this we have 
once in Kings (2 K 25!8=Jer 52”4) the term ‘head- 
priest’ (kohen hda-ré’sh) applied to Seraiah. This 
title in this instance (difterently in 28 15°7 where 
we should read ha-kohén ha-ro’sh) is certainly not 
due to later insertion (Nowack, p. 107, note 1), for 
in that case the designation ‘high priest,’ sanctioned 
by the Priests’ Code of the Pentateuch, would 
have been employed. The title ‘head-priest,’ 
found nowhere else except in Ezr 7°? and in Chron- 
icles, where it occurs along with ‘high priest,’ is 
certainly, for the very reason that it is not found 
in the Priests’ Code, derived from earlier antiquity. 
On the other hand, it is possible that the title by 
which the later high priest is distinguished, 
namely ha-kohen ha-gadol, which is once applied 
to Jehoiada (2 K 12!) and thrice to Hilkiah (22% 8 
234), is due to antedating of this title on the part of 
the redactor of Kings who wrote during the Exile, 
or it may even be a later insertion. The Deutero- 
nomic law uses the simple title ‘the ohén’ to 
designate the chief priest. 

The dignity and influence of the chief priest of 
Jerusalem must even in early times have been 
great. This comes out especially in the command- 
ing réle which, about the middle of the 9th cent. 
B.C., was played by the chief priest Jehoiada in 
connexion with the overthrow of queen Athaliah 
and the proclamation of her grandson Joash as 
king, in whose name Jehoiada at first directed 
the government (2 K 11** 12°).| The authority 


* It may, indeed, be doubted whether in Jeremiah the refer- 
ence is to the same Jehoiada, who was chief priest under Joash. 
Renan (Hist. ii. [1889] 323, note) and Van Hoonacker (Sacerdoce, 
etc. p. 158f.) contest it ; but see Hitzig and Graf on Jer 2926, 

} Tradition furnishes no warrant for reconstructing the 
history with Renan (Hist. ii. 328, 409, note 1), who introduces, 
alongside of Jehoiada the priest, in 2 K 114, an officer of the 
guard of the same name. No priest, it is true, had the right to 
summon the army, but the priest Jehoiada could act in accord 
with the chiefs of the army. That the latter allowed them- 
selves to be led by him is an indication of the respect paid to 
his position. 
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of the chief priest, however, scarcely extended, 
as a rule, beyond the sphere of the temple at 
Jerusalem, besides which there continued to 
exist even in Judah other places of worship 
with their own priests, down to the time of 
Josiah’s reformation. Yet the prediction above 
referred to regarding the downfall of Eli’s house 
represents the survivors of this house as begging 
of the royal priest to put them into one of the 
priests’ oflices that they might obtain a morsel of 
bread (1S 2%). This may indicate that the chief 
priest of Jerusalem, so long as the existence of 
the smaller sanctuaries of Judah was not opposed 
in the interest of the temple at Jerusalem, exer- 
cised a certain supremacy over these, and made 
appointments to their staff of priests. It can 
scarcely be that we are to think of reception of 
the Elidze into priestly offices at Jerusalem, where 
the Zadokites would be very slow to suffer the in- 
trusion of strangers. 

Alongside of the head-priest Seraiah there is 
mention in 2 K 2518 (Jer 52%) of Zephaniah as 
kohéen mishneh (kohen ha-mishneh), lit. ‘priest of 
the repetition,’ 7.c. probably representative of the 
head-priest. The same title occurs in 2 K 233, 
where, instead of the plural kéhdné ha-mishneh, 
the singular is to be read with the Targum, since 
a plurality of ‘priests of the second rank,’ beside 
the high priest, who is here named, and the keepers 
of the threshold, would come in strangely when 
there has been no mention of priests of the first 
rank (it is therefore not permissible, with Van 
Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 162, to find in the 
kohdiné ha-mishneh the Levites of the Priestly 
Writing). The Zephaniah in question appears in 
Jer 29°! as principal overseer ot the police arrange- 
ments in the temple. The keepers of the thresh- 
old (shomré ha-saph) are also named in 2 K 2538 
(Jer 5274) along with the head-priest and the 
‘second’ priest; according to this passage the 
keepers of the threshold were three in number. 
Plainly we must think here of a fairly exalted 
priestly office, different from the humbler station 
of the post-exilian doorkeepers (sho'drim), of whom 
there were a great many (2 Ch 34° confuses these 
with the keepers of the threshold who are reckoned 
among the Levites). The keepers of the thresh- 
old already appear in the time of Joash (2 K 12!°) 
as having to guard the entrance to the inner 
fore-court with the altar of burnt-offering. Ac- 
cording to this same passage as well as 2 K 224, 
one of the duties of the keepers of the threshold was 
to collect the people’s contributions to the temple. 
We must suppose that other priests or temple 
attendants were at their command in the discharge 
of their duties, which could scarcely have been 
overtaken by only three persons. Beyond all 
doubt we have in the keepers of the threshold to 
do with an actual pre-exilian priestly office, for it 
is an office which is unknown in later times. 

According to 2 K 19° (Is 37*), the priestly body was 
arranged in groups as early as the time of Hezekiah, 
for here we read of ‘elders of the priests,’ who can 
be nothing else than chiefs of groups. 

In only a few passages, apart from Chronicles, 
where post-exilian relations are everywhere trans- 
ferred to earlier times, are Levites named during 
the monarchical period. In 18 6” and 2§ 15% 
they appear as bearers of the ark of Jahweh, just 
as in the Priestly Writing and in Deuteronomy. 
The first of these passages, where the Levites 
make their appearance quite abruptly, is mani- 
festly interpolated. On the other hand, in the 
second passage the Levites, who are found here 
in the retinue of the priest Zadok, are not out of 
place ; but it must be confessed that the text of 
the whole passage is corrupt, and on this account 
doubt is here again cast upon the presence of the 


Levites. In Kings there is only a single mention 
of Levites, namely in 1 K 8*. Here they are 
clearly thrust into the text by means of a later 
interpolation (the close of v.4 is found in. the LXX 
only in A), for it is said first of all that priests 
took up the ark, the tent of meeting and its 
vessels, and only afterwards is the supplementary 
remark made that priests and Levites did this. 
All the same, however, the term ‘sons of Levi’ 
for those who were entitled to exercise the priestly 
office was known to the author of Kings, who 
blames Jeroboam for making priests ‘from among 
all the people, which were not of the sons of Levi’ 
(1 K 12%), 

The existence of a class of sanctuary attendants, 
different from the priests or subordinate to them, 
and who were called ‘ Levites,’ cannot be proved 
for the monarchical period. But there are clear 
enough allusions, during this period, to temple 
attendants or slaves. According to Jos 9%, the 
Gibeonites, on account of the fraud they per- 
petrated upon the Israelites, were pronounced by 
Joshua accursed and degraded to be serfs, namely 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the house 
of his God. This passage, from the mention of 
‘the house of God’ (not ‘tabernacle,’ as in the 
Priestly Writing), is seen to be from the Jehovistic 
book (differently P in v.21, cf. v.27 (JE and P, 
with a Deuteronomic addition]). In this account 
of the institution of temple-slaves the writer of 
the Jehovistic book is thinking unquestionably of 
those that belonged to the Jerusalem temple as 
kar é€£oxnv the house of God, and thus anticipates 
the temple and its set of attendants. Saul had 
not quite succeeded in exterminating the Gibeon- 
ites (28 211"); what survived of them belonged 
no doubt to the remnants of the Canaanites in 
the midst of Israel, of whom it is related that 
Solomon put them to forced service (1 K 9°), 
Even in the post-exilic period there were still 
‘servants of Solomon,’ along with other temple- 
slaves, the Nethinim, z.c. ‘those given’ (Ezr 24 
al.). After the Exile we hear also of Nethinim, 
who are said to have been given by David and 
the princes ‘for the service of the Levites,’ é.e. 
for the temple (Ezr 8*°). 

Even the pre-exilic period would appear to have 
been acquainted with other grades, in addition to 
this lowest grade, of sanctuary attendants, who 
were also distinct from the priests proper. In the 
time of Nehemiah there was in the new com- 
munity a large body of temple-singers and door- 
keepers, who were then, or at a later period, 
considered to have returned from the Exile with 
Zerubbabel (Neh 7#£=Ezr 2%), It is difficult to 
suppose that these groups of sanctuary servants 
took their rise in the eultus-lacking period of the 
Exile, and equally so to believe that they were 
a new creation during the miserable beginnings 
of the restored religious service in the period be- 
tween the First Return and the advent of Nehe- 
miah. The post-exilic temple-singers and door- 
keepers are therefore, in all probability, descend- 
ants of those who had discharged the same offices 
in the pre-exilic temple (so also A. Kuenen, Hist.- 
krit. onderzoek naar het ontstaan en de verzame- 
ling van de boeken des Ouden Verbonds, vol. iii. 
Leiden, 1865, p. 288f.; and especially Kdéberle, 
whose assumptions, however, regarding the pre- 
exilic period go much farther). 

4. TH PRIESTHOOD ACCORDING TO DEUTERO- 
NoMY.—The relations of the cultus personnel at 
the close of the monarchical period are unquestion- 
ably portrayed in the Deuteronomic law, not but 
that the attempt is made by the legislator to 
modify these relations upon the ground of the 
centralization of the cultus for which he contends. 
The Deuteronomic law in its primitive form, which 
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has to be recovered from the present Bk. of Dt, 
is that book of the law which was found in the 
temple in the reign of Josiah, and which was the 
occasion of his reform of the cultus. The law- 
book proper is in any case contained in chs. 12-26. 
Asa whole it cannot be much older than the date 
of its discovery, since its standpoint and its lan- 
guage both point to the time of Jeremiah. A 
ritual code proper it is not, rather are regulations 
about the cultus treated of only in so far as they 
touch the one demand of the legislator directly 
affecting the cultus, namely that for a single 
sanctuary, or have a bearing upon the social rela- 
tions about which he is concerned. Even the 
demand for a single place of worship is not really 
made in the interest of the cultus, but rather in 
that of the form of the belief in God. In the 
course of his legislation, which is not directed 
specially from the point of view of the Divine 
service, the author of the Deuteronomic law is far 
from giving a complete picture of the existing 
riestly relations, or of those to be established. 
n what he says about them there are gaps which 
must be filled up from what we know from other 
sources. This cannot be done with complete 
certainty on all points. 

The priests are constantly referred to in Dt as 
‘the Levite priests’ (ha-kohdnim ha-léwiyyim, 
17% 38 18! al.). The legislator evidently has in 
view, in this expression, a special descent, for in 
215, in an older enactment, as it seems, borrowed 
by the author, there eccurs the other expression, 
‘the priests, the sons of Levi’ (so also 31°). The 
same inference follows from 18! ‘ the Levite priests, 
the whole tribe of Levi,’ where the second desig- 
nation is probably in apposition with the first, in 
which case the author of the Deuteronomic law 
would not distinguish between ‘Levite priests’ 
and ‘Levites.’ Since he recognizes only the one 
place chosen by Jahweh, namely Jerusalem, as a 
place of worship, it is only there that in his 
estimation real priests are to be found. But he 
knows of Levites who live scattered up and down 
in the land, and appears to be willing to concede 
to the whole of these, if they come to reside at 
Jerusalem, the same rights at its temple as the 
Levite priests who are settled there. Such at 
least is the simplest way of understanding Dt 18%: 
‘And if a Levite come from any of thy gates out 
of all Israel, where he sojourneth, and come with 
all the desire of his soul unto the place which 
Jahweh shall choose, to minister there in the 
name of Jahweh his God like all his brethren, 
the Levites, who stand there before Jahweh, he 
shall eat the same portion [as they].’ This last 
expression appears to refer to the priest’s right to 
the sacrificial portions mentioned in v.** and to 
the ré’shith. Every Levite thus appears to acquire 
priestly rights as soon as he takes up his abode 
at Jerusalem. It is true that 18’ does not say 
that [the Levite] serves there ‘like all his brethren 
the Levite priests,’ but ‘like all his brethren the 
Levites.’ Hence the interpretation is not abso- 
lutely excluded that the passage means to say 
that every member of the tribe of Levi who comes 
to Jerusalem may discharge functions there, ac- 
cording to his special station, whether as priestly 
or as serving Levite, and that he is entitled to 
the payment corresponding to the particular ser- 
vice rendered (so Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. 
p- 174). This explanation, however, is not a prob- 
able one, because even in this passage there is not 
the slightest hint of any distinction amongst the 
Levites; and the expression here used of the 
Levites at Jerusalem, ‘stand before Jahweh,’ ap- 
pears also outside Dt as the designation of the 
specifically priestly service (Ezk 44). : 

In Dt 21° it is prescribed that the ‘priests, the 
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sons of Levi,’ are to assist in the atoning ceremony 
for ‘a murder that has been committed in the 
neighbourhood of a city of Israel; those meant 
then.are apparently priests from this particular 
city. In like manner in 248, where the treatment 
of leprosy is entrusted in quite general terms to 
the Levite priests, the existence of priests outside 
Jerusalem appears to be presupposed, for the 
Jerusalem priests could hardly have exercised the 
supervision in question for the whole country. 
Both these passages, which appear to be out of 
harmony with the Deuteronomic conception that 
there are priests only at Jerusalem, are probably 
borrowed from older laws which recognized a 
aaa scattered up and down throughout the 
and. 

A distinction between priests and Levites is 
equally unknown to the expansions of the Deutero- 
nomic law. The parenetic introduction to Dt 
assumes that the tribe of Levi, after the destruc- 
tion of the golden calf (101, ef. 91°), was chosen 
by Jahweh to bear the ark of the covenant, to 
stand before Jahweh to serve Him, and to bless 
in His name (108)... This serving (sha@réth) and 
blessing are specially priestly functions. The 
meaning of this passage might, indeed, be that 
these functions and the bearing of the ark 
(which, according to another conception, that of 
the Priests’ Codex [see below, § 8 d], is not a 
specially priestly office) were divided amongst 
different branches of the tribe of Levi. But in 
the passage belonging to some redactor of the 
Deuteronomic law, 31°, the ark is borne by ‘the 
priests, the sons of Levi,’ while in vy.” its bearers 
are the Levites. The preservation of the law is, 
according to 31%%, the business of the Levites ; 
according to v.° (and 178), it is the business of 
the priests, the sons of Levi (the Levite priests). 
Everywhere here there appears to be no difference 
recognized between Leyvites and priests. In ch. 27, 
which is also a section belonging to a redactor of 
the Deuteronomic law, the same persons who in 
v.° are called Levite priests, appear to be called: 
in y.4 Levites (but ¢f., on this passage, Kautzsch, 
p. 288). Taking everything into account, neither 
in the Deuteronomic law nor in the additions to 
it is ‘ Levite’ employed as the special designation 
for a class of temple-servants subordinate to the 
priests. The supposition is, indeed, not absolutely 
excluded that priests and temple-servants are both 
included in the name ‘Levites,’ but even this is 
not likely. Rather would it appear that all 
through the Bk. of Deuteronomy we are to under- 
stand by Levites those only who are called to 
the priesthood proper. There can, indeed, be no 
doubt, after what we know from the Jehovistic 
account in the Bk. of Joshua (see above, § 3) about 
temple-slaves, that the author of the Deuteronomic 
law and those who expounded his law were ac- 
quainted with lower grades of temple-servants, 
but to all appearance they did not reckon these 
among the Levites. 

In the words of Dt 26° ‘the priest who shall be 
in those days,’ there appears to be an allusion to 
one special priest, a chief priest. In 17", on the 
other hand, ‘the priest’ may be taken rather as 
a typical designation for any priest (although it 
is against this interpretation that in v.° we have 
the sing. ‘the judge’ side by side with ‘the Levite 
priests’ in the plural). Certainly in the redactory 
addition to the narrative introduction to Deutero- 
nomy, namely 10°, a chief priest is taken for 
granted: ‘ Aaron died, and his son Eleazar became 
priest in his stead,’ 7.¢. Eleazar then became chief 
priest, he was @ priest already (Gesch. p. 88f.). 

If no undoubted mention of a chief priest can 
be found in the Deuteronomic law proper, still less 
does it speak of the other priestly dignities which, 
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according to the Books of Kings (see above, § 3), 
already existed in the pre-exilic period. This 
shows the incompleteness of the Deuteronomic data 
regarding priestly relations. ; 

Deuteronomy shows a distinct advance upon the 
older relations witnessed to in the Jehovistic book, 
in this, that no longer do we hear of lay priests. Itis 
plainly assumed in Dt that only Levite priests are 
entitled to offer sacrifice. The whole duty of the 
priests is summed up in the expression ‘serve 
Jahweh’ (sharéth Juhweh, 17 21°, also shareth 
absolutely, 18-7), or in the equivalent expression, 
‘stand before Jahweh’ (18:7). To this service 
belongs the pronouncing of the blessing upon the 
people (21° 10°). Besides their special functions in 
connexion with the cultus, the priests are entrusted 
with the supervision of leprosy (24°). Further, the 
priest has to give a hortatory address to the host 
of Israel before it moves out to battle (20*").. The 
ancient priestly task of giving judicial decisions 
still persists in Deuteronomy. ‘To deal with diffi- 
cult lawsuits, a superior court is established at 
Jerusalem (178), in which Levite priests have a 
seat along with alay judge (shophét). By the body 
of judges mentioned in 19” as consisting of priests 
and a plurality of shophétim, we should probably 
understand the local court. According to the 
decision of ‘the priests; the sons of Levi,’ shall 
every controversy and every offence be judged, 
hence the priests have to take part in the atoning 
ceremony performed when a man has been mur- 
dered by an unknown hand (21°). Moreover, 
according to a passage, whose place as a con- 
stituent of the primitive Deuteronomy is not 
uncontested, ‘the priests, the sons of Levi,’ have to 
see to the preservation of the book of the law (178; 
ef. 31° and also v.**). 

The tribe of Levi has, according to Dt, no in- 
heritance in the land ; Jahweh is their inheritance, 
i.e. the Levite priests are to live by their holy 
service (18* qa/., also in the introduction 109). 
Personal ownership of land on the part of a Levite 
is not thereby excluded (18°). As he discharges 
his holy office, certain specified portions of the 
sacrifices and the dedicated giits fall to the 
officiating priest. He receives the shoulder, the 
cheek, and the maw of all offerings in cattle and 
sheep (18°). The priest is to have the réshith, 
the best, of corn, must, oil, and (cf. 15!) wool of 
sheep (184). According to 26!, however, the 
whole of the réshith did not fall to the priest, at 
least not that of the fruit of trees (vv.24); on the 
contrary, a feast is to be made of this, which does 
not, however, exclude the supposition that a 
portion of this meal had to be given to the priest. 
In what relation this ré’shith stands to the tenth, 
and whether the regulations about the ré’shith 
belong to the original elements of the Deuteronomic 
law, is not quite clear (Nowack, p. 126); there is 
no mention of the officiating priest having a share 
of the meals held with the tithes. 

Quite peculiar weight is laid by the author of 
the Deuteronomic law on injunctions of kindness 
to the Levites. These manifestly cannot have in 
view the Levites who exercise priestly functions at 
Jerusalem, for they had their fixed perquisites from 
the offerings, and did not require kindness. Rather 
has the lawgiver in his mind the Levites of the 
country who did not discharge holy services, and 
he refers to them clearly in the expression, ‘the 
Levite that is within thy gates’ (12”-!8 @/.), It is 
expressly enjoined that the Levites, along with 
other needy persons, are to be invited to the meals 
held with the tithes (14°), to the sacrificial 
meals (12): 8 26), especially to the joyous cele- 
bration of the festivals (164-4), and that the third 
year’s tithe is to be given to them and to other 
needy ones (261%). One is not, as it is expressed in 
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these enactments, to ‘forsake’ the Levite (12% 
14°7), who is thus in need of religious charity. 
It is not clear at the outset what kind of Levites 
outside Jerusalem the author of the Deuteronomic 
law has in view in the above injunctions. It is 
generally supposed that he refers to the country 
Levites in general, in so far as these, owing to the 
centralization of the cultus demanded by the 
Deuteronomic law, would be deprived of their 
former income derived from the numerous places 
of worship in the country, the baméth. But it is 
not at all likely that the author of the Deuteronomic 
law should confess to so special an interest in the 
priests of the ba@méth service which he prohibits, 
and which was largely mingled with idolatry. 
Moreover, he evidently conceives of the Levites, 
who are commended to charitable support, as 
already in destitution; it is not as of the future 
but as of something present that he speaks, when 
he refers to the Levite ‘who is within thy gates.’ 
Probably he is thinking of those Levites who had 
not taken part in the service on the high places, 
and yet, as not belonging to the Jerusalem priest- 
hood, were excluded from officiating in the cultus 
of the temple. He may also have had this class 
specially in view in speaking of the Levites to 
whom he desires to open the entrance to the cultus 
at Jerusalem whenever they take up their abode 
there. That there were such Levites in the time 
of Josiah is not to be doubted. The priestly family 
to which Jeremiah belonged lived at Anathoth, 
probably traced its origin to the Elidz (see above, 
§ 3), and can hardly be supposed to have been 
admitted by the Zadokite priests at Jerusalem to a 
share in the temple service. On the other hand, it 
is not conceivable, at least in the case of Jeremiah 
himself, that he took part in the baméth service, 
and thus his priestly descent brought him no income. 
Other Levites, too, may have found themselves in 
the same situation. Y 

The attitude of the author of the Deuterononie 
law to the non-Jerusalemite Levites is of great 
importance for the forming of a judgment on his 
legislation and its origin. It is accordingly, in 
the opinion of the present writer, improbable 
that the author of the Deuteronomic law belonged, 
as 1s mostly held at present, to the Jerusalemite 
priesthood, and it is further extremely probable 
that althongh, like the prophets long before him, 
he stands up for Jerusalem as the legitimate place 
of worship, the cultus forms he describes are not 
specifically Jerusalemite. To this may be ascribed 
many of the differences between the Deuteronomic 
prescriptions and those of other codes in the Penta- 
teuch. In any case the author of the Deutero- 
nomic law, in view of the many points of contact 
between Jeremiah and the laws in Dt, must have 
stood near to the circle in which Jeremiah moved, 
that is to say, at once the prophetical and the non- 
Jerusalemite Levitical circle. The circumstance 
that it was Hilkiah, the chief priest under Josiah, 
who caused the ‘book of the law’ (7.c. Deutero- 
nomy), which he found in the temple during the 
execution of some repairs, to be submitted to the 
king (2 K 228?) is no evidence that this book was 
the genuine expression of the then aims of the 
Jerusalemite priesthood. We have no reason to 
doubt that Hilkiah bond fide regarded the book 
which he had found, and whose origin he need not 
have known, as the ancient book of the law, and 
gave weight to it as such, without regard to the con- 
venience or inconvenience of its contents. Besides, 
we may suppose that the requirement of the cen- 
tralization of the cultus, which underlies the whole 
of Dt, was so extremely welcome to the Jerusalemite 
chief priest that it would go less against the grain 
for him to take into the bargain other requirements 
which did not exactly serve the special interests of 
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the J erusalemite priesthood. Further, we have no 
reason to think of Hilkiah as prejudiced in favour 
of this special interest. 

5. THE PRIESTHOOD FROM JosIAH’s REFORM TO 
THE EXILE.—The requirements of Dt on behalf of 
the Levites were not carried out to their full extent 
in Josiah’s reform. Even from this circumstance it 
may be inferred that Hilkiah, under whose cuid- 
ance probably the reform was conducted, is not to 
be credited with the formulating of the Deutero- 
nomic legislation. A consistent carrying out of 
the letter of the Deuteronomic prescriptions would 
have required that, after the abolition by Josiah of 
all places of worship except the temple at Jeru- 
salem, all non-Jerusalemite Levites who desired 
it should be equally admitted to the cultus at 
Jerusalem ; for Dt sets up no distinction amongst 
the Levites outside Jerusalem, between those who 
are entitled to this and those who are not. Not- 
withstanding, in so far as the narrative in Kings 
is correct, and in this instance its correctness 
hardly admits of doubt, nothing like a general 
admission of Levites took place. Hilkiah, if he 
was the moving agent in formulating Dt, must 
thus either have failed to carry out thoroughly his 
own aims, or he did not in the Deuteronomie pro- 
gramme give correct expression to these aims. 
Little probability attaches to either of these 
suppositions. 

According to the narrative of Kings (2 K 23), 
Josiah, in his purification of the cultus by the 
suppression of the baméth worship, appears to have 
distinguished between three categories of priests 
outside Jerusalem. The kémarim he deposed (v.°). 
By these are meant, in accordance with the uniform 
OT use of this word (see above, § 1), and in view of 
the way in which the kémdarim are introduced in 
connexion with the suppression of the Baal worship 
which found expression in the adoration of sun, 
moon, and stars—idolatrous priests. The kohdnim 
from the cities of Judah were assembled by the 
king (v.), but he did not permit the priests of the 
high places to ascend the altar of Jahweh at Jeru- 
salem, but allowed them to ‘eat mazzéth in the 
midst of their brethren’ (v.°). By this is perhaps 
meant that they had to remain in their respective 
places and there find their bread. In this sense 
the expression would certainly be somewhat 
strange, and there would be no indication then 
that these baméth priests were treated with any 
less severity than the kémdarim, although it must 
be assumed that they were. We must therefore 
suppose that the expression ‘eating of mazzéth’ 
has reference to some favour shown them in the 
matter of maintenance ((esch. p. 225f.). Of a 
third class of non-Jerusalemite priests there is not 
express mention; but since it is said that the 
kohdnim (in a body) were assembled at Jerusalem, 
and then the special treatment of the kohdnim of the 
high places is indicated, the assembling can hardly 
have had any object except to separate these 
baméth priests from other non-Jerusalemuite priests 
who had not been priests of the high places. Kuenen 
(ThT, xxiv. [1890] p. 27) objects, indeed, to this 
explanation, with apparent right, when he says 
that then the order of words in 2 K 23° would 
require to be ’akh kohdné ha-baméth lo ya ala. 
But the contrast is between ‘he brought to Jeru- 
salem’ (y.8) and ‘the priests of the high places 
went not up,’ so that the order of words Cakh lo 
yadlé) can be justified also on our view. Those 
non-Jerusalemite priests who had not been priests 
of the high places were then probably admitted by 
Josiah, in accordance with the directions of Dt 
regarding the Levites, to a share in the cultus at 
Jerusalem. If this was done, the requirements of 
Dt were satisfied in the spirit, although certainly 
not to the extent of what, taken in the letter, they 


might express. On the other hand, if by the priests 
of the high places (v.°) who were excluded by 
Josiah from the service of the altar, we are to 
understand all non-Jerusalemite Levites, it must 
be held that the Deuteronomic demands in favour 
of the admission of the non-Jerusalemite Levites 
had no regard paid to them at all. Considering 
the impression which the law made upon Josiah, 
this is not exactly probable, for Dt demands in no 
ambiguous terms that the non-Jerusalemite Levites 
should be admitted to some share in the holy ser- 
vice. It is possible, no doubt, that in the narrative 
of Kings the admission of non-Jerusalemite Levites 
to the cultus is passed over in silence, not without 
intention, because it might appear objectionable to 
the author. In the cities of the old kingdom of 
Samaria, which were likewise purified of the 
baméth, Josiah, according to the narrative of 
Kings, offered all the ba@méth priests upon the 
altars (v.*), Whether this bloody measure was 
literally carried out may indeed be doubted. On 
other points the story of the reform of the cultus 
makes the impression of being based upon good 
authority. For instance, in the mention of the 
eating of mazzéth (or whatever may have been the 
original expression in what is perhaps now a 
corrupt text) by the former priests of the high 
places in the midst of their brethren, the author 
must have had in view a special arrangement no 
longer clearly intelligible to us, which cannot have 
been invented by him after the analogy of certain 
relations in which the priests found themselves at 
a later period, or which were known from other 
sources. 

The Bk. of Jeremiah calls the prophet’s rela- 
tives at Anathoth kohdnim (11); they would have 
been called in Dt Levwites. Besides this, in a 
passage which it is difficult to assign to Jeremiah 
himself, the Deuteronomic expression ‘ Levite 
priests’ is employed (3315), and in the same place 
there is mention of ‘the Levites, the priests, my 
(sc. Jahweh’s) ministers’ (v.!), or, more briefly, ‘the 
Levites that minister to me’ (v.”*). The Bk. of 
Jeremiah bears no witness to the existence of a 
class of Levites distinct from the priests. But it 
certainly witnesses to an organization of the 
priestly body. There is mention of elders of the 
priests (19"), the office of chief superintendent in 
the temple (20! 29°), as well as that of keeper of 
the threshold (354). The priests, even the higher 
grades of them, appear to be still regarded as 
court officials ; at least the chief superintendent 
Zephaniah (29°! °°) makes his appearance as a 
messenger of king Zedekiah (211 37°). 

6. THE PRIESTHOOD IN EZEKIEL’S STATE OF 
THE FururE. — During the Exile, the prophet 
Ezekiel, the son of Buzi, of priestly descent (Ezk 
15), drew up a set of statutes for the future theo- 
eracy. These statutes are thoroughly imbued 
with a priestly spirit, and in view of the com- 
manding position which is assigned in them to the 
sons of Zadok, the Jerusalemite priestly family, 
there can be no doubt that Ezekiel himself belonged 
to this family. 

In the State of the future, in what shall then be 
the sole existing temple, that at Jerusalem, he 
permits (441°!) none but the Levite priests (cf. 431), 
the sons of Zadok, to enjoy priestly rights, to offer 
to Jahweh fat and blood, to enter His sanctuary 
and to approach His table; this prerogative is to 
belong to them because they kept the charge of 
the sanctuary of Jahweh when the children of 
Israel went astray. The prophet’s meaning clearly 
is, that the Zadokites kept the service of Jahweh 
pure when the people deviated into idolatry—a 
statement which, of course, has only a measure of 
truth, for the intrusion of idolatry into the temple 
at Jerusalem in the reign of Manasseh cannot 
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have taken place without some complicity on the 
part of the Jerusalemite priests. The Zadokites 
are contrasted by Ezekiel with the Levites who 
went astray from Jahweh when Israel apostatized, 
who left the service of Jahweh for that of idols. 
They are to bear their iniquity, they shall not 
approach Jahweh to exercise the office of priest to 
Him, nor approach His holy things; on the con- 
trary, they are to take the place of the foreigners 
who have hitherto been allowed to enter the 
sanctuary as keepers of it, and in their room they 
are to keep watch at the doors of the temple, to 
be ministers of the house, to slay the burnt- 
offering and the sacrifice of the people, and to 
stand before them (the Israelites) to minister-to 
them (44%). Besides slaughtering the victims, 
the ‘ministers of the house,’ 7.e. the non-Zadokite 
Levites, have, further, to cook the sacrifices of the 
people (46*4). 

It is plain that by the non-Zadokite Levites, 
Ezekiel means the former priests of the high 
places, who had abetted the people’s practice of 
idolatry on the high places. For this they are to 
be deprived of their former priestly rank and 
degraded to the position of temple - servants. 
From this it may be seen that Josiah’s reform 
had not been able to destroy the former bamdéth 
priests’ claim to priestly rights. They could, in 
tace of that reform, appeal to the enactment of 
Dt, whereby an equal share in the priestly service 
at Jerusalem was open to all Levites who might 
come to attach themselves to the cultus there. 

The explanation of Ezekiel’s ‘ Levites’ as the 
former priests of the high places has been rightly 
maintained, especially by Graf, Kuenen, and Well- 
hausen. On the other hand, one cannot infer, as 
has been done by the writers just named, from 
Ezekiel’s presentation of the case, that up till then 
there were in the temple at Jerusalem no other 
servants of the priests or of the temple bevond the 
foreigners spoken of. Ezekiel demands merely 
that the foreigners who had previously given ser- 
vice in the sanctuary, and who are known from 
the Jehovistic passages in the Bk. of Joshua (see 
above, § 3) as temple-slaves, should have their 
place taken in future by the former priests of the 
high places. But besides such servants, there 
may, even prior to the time of Ezekiel, have been 
Israelites, possibly even Levites in particular, who 
held in the temple a position subordinate to the 
priests and intermediate between them and the 
laity. Ezekiel speaks of a degradation not of the 
Levites as a body, but only of those of them who 
had been priests of the idol-worship. Only in a 
later passage (48!) does he say of the ‘ Levites’ 
generally, in distinction from the sons of Zadok, 
that they ‘went astray,’ but, after the previous 
description of the manner of this going astray, it 
may be so put for the sake of shortness. That 
besides those who went astray and the Zadokites 
there is yet another group of Levites recognized by 
Ezekiel, namely those who had even at an earlier 
period occupied the position now assigned to the 
former baméth priests, of this there is certainly 
nowhere a clear expression. One might think 
to deduce it from 40*!, where—before the de- 
grading of the idolatrous Levites is spoken of—a 
distinction is made between ‘the priests, the 
keepers of the charge of the house,’ and ‘the 
priests, the keepers of the charge of the altar, 
which are the sons of Zadok, who from among the 
sons of Levi draw near to Jahweh to minister to 
him’ (Gesch. p. 106). Smend (ad Joc.) and Kuenen 
(ThT, 1890, p. 23) would refer the words ‘these 
are the sons of Zadok’ to both the preceding 
definitions of the kohdnim, so that by ‘ keepers 
of the charge of the house’ we should not have to 


ites. This does not appear to the present writer 
to be permissible, seeing that in 44" it is expressly 
said of the Levites that they are to be ‘ministers 
of the house,’ and in 44" that it is they that are to 
be ‘keepers of the charge of the house’ (cf. 464), 
whereas 44'° says of the sons of Zadok that they 
are to draw near to the table of Jahweh, which 
corresponds to the definition ‘to keep the charge 
of the altar.’ Kuenen appears to be decidedly 
wrong when, in answer to the present writer's 
distinguishing of two classes of priests in 40%, 
he objects that the south hall and the north hall 
in 40f-, of which the first is for the keepers of the 
charge of the house, and the second for the keepers 
of the charge of the altar, are, according to 427°, 
both intended for the priests proper, ‘who draw 
near to Jahweh,’ 7.e. the Zadokites. The south 
hall and the north hall of 40% are quite different 
from the north halls and south halls of 42% (ob- 
serve halls to the north and halls to the south,’ 
both times in the plural). The two single halls of 
40#t lie outside the inner gate, ¢.e. the south gate 
and the north gate leading to the inner fore-court, 
by the side of the gate (v.#). The north halls and 
south halls of 42'° are situated opposite the inner 
fore-court, 7.e. outside the latter, on its north and 
south sides (see Smend, ad loc.). From 42) it 
cannot then be inferred that the koéhdnim men- 
tioned in 40** are all to be regarded as Zadokites. 
But even if in this passage a distinction is already 
made between priests of first and second rank, it 
is possible that there is in this a proleptic reference 
to the later statements about the degrading of the 
priests of the high places. If so, it is certainly 
surprising that only in 40% are even the lower 
class spoken of as kohdnim. The two classes are 
elsewhere distinguished by Ezekiel in the same 
fashion, but the designation kohanim for the lower 
class occurs no more after the rule has been laid 
down in ch. 44 that the Levites who went astray 
are no longer to discharge priestly services. On 
the contrary, 45% speaks of ‘the priests, the 
ministers ot the sanctuary, who draw near to 
minister to Jahweh,’ and, along with these, of 
‘the Levites, the ministers of the house.’ There- 
fore it seems to follow from the peculiar form of 
designation, kohanim, applied only in 40** to the 
lower class, that the distinction of Lohdnim of two 
grades was familiar to Ezekiel from already exist- 
ing relations (so Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. 
p. 195), but that in his later utterances he pur- 
posely avoided giving to the lower class the name 
of ‘ priests,’ after he had denied the priestly char- 
acter to the apostate Levites who were assigned to 
this class. That there should have been a second 
class of priests even prior to the Exile is not 
astonishing in view of the various priestly dig- 
nities recognized in the Bks. of Kings (see above, 
§ 3). If this were really the case, the priests of 
secondary rank will, of course, have been different 
from the foreigners, the temple-slaves. The latter 
are required by Ezekiel to be in future wholly dis- 
carded. His Levites, 7.e. the former priests of the 
high places, are, on this presupposition, to dis- 
charge in the future cultus the duties which 
hitherto have been discharged by the priests of the 
second rank and the foreigners. 

A chief priest is not known to the future theo- 
cracy of Ezekiel any more than a king, but only a 
‘prince’ (nds?’), to whom certain priestly preroga- 
tives belong, as they had done to the pre-exilic 
king. The prince may upon certain occasions 
enter the east gate of the inner fore-court, but 
not this court itself; he is to defray the cost of 
the daily offering and the material for the offer- 
ings at the great festivals, and for the people 
(Gesch. p. 129f.). ‘The priest’ who officiates at 
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of the first and seventh months (45!) can hardly 
be the chief priest (Smend, ad loc.), but may 
rather be regarded as the particular Zadokite who 
happens to officiate. It has frequently been 
assumed that these ordinances of Ezekiel imply 
the non-existence of a ‘high priest’ up to his 
time. It may be, indeed, that prior to Ezekiel no 
priest bore the exact title ‘high priest’; but there 
can be no doubt, from the account of things in the 
Bks. of Kings, that prior even to the Exile there 
was a chief priest at Jerusalem. In Ezekiel’s 
theocracy Jahweh is directly present, hence it has 
no room for a human king, and is just as little 
in want of a single priestly mediator (this also 
against Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. p. 368, 
who holds that Ezekiel intends, by the emphasis 
he lays on Zadok as the father of the Jerusalemite 
priesthood, to recognize in his State of the future 
a ‘high priest’? such as Zadok was). Ezekiel’s 
temple has no sacred ark, to which such a priest 
had to draw near, but God Himself dwells in the 
temple. It may be that in the words, ‘ Away with 
the tiara (miznepheth, elsewhere only as the desie- 
nation of the high priest’s turban in the Priests’ 
Code, ef. zaéniph in Zee 3°), hence with the crown’ 
(Ezk 21°! [Eng.*§]), there is a distinct rejection 
both of the kingship and of the high priesthood 
expressed ((Gesch. p. 118 f.). At all events, in view 
of the dropping of the title of ‘king’ in Ezekiel’s 
theocracy, it would not be surprising if he meant 
a hitherto existing high priesthood to be also dis- 
carded. 

Ezekiel gives special injunctions to the priests. 
They are to perform the holy service, clothed in 
linen, not in wool, in order to avoid sweat (4417), 
This official dress they are to put off when they go 
out to the outer court, that they may not sanctify 
the people with their holy garments (v.!’). In like 
manner, in order to avoid sanctifying the people, 


it is enacted that the priests are to boil the guilt- , 


offering and the sin-offering and to bake the minhah 
in chambers of the inner court, but not to bring 
them into the outer court (46%). Their hair they 
are neither to let grow long nor to shave off, but 
to cut; when they go into the inner court they 
may not drink wine (447%). They may not marry 
a divorced woman, but only a virgin of the house 
of Israel or the widow of a priest (v.**). They are 
not to defile themselves with dead bodies except in 
the case of the nearest relations; in the event of 
such defilement the priest is not to be allowed to 
enter the inner court and present his sin-offering 
till the seventh day after his purification (v.”**). 
An injunction, which was indeed of general 
application (cf. Ex 22°), is addressed with special 
emphasis to the priests, namely that they are not 
to eat of animals that have died of themselves or 
been torn (v.*!). Amongst the functions assigned 
to the priests, besides the offering of sacrifice, there 
is the instruction of the people in the difference 
between holy and profane, clean and unclean, as 
well as the giving of judicial decisions (v.”"). 
The principle already laid down in Dt, and re- 
peated by Ezekiel, that the priests are to have 
no inheritance in the land of Israel, that Jahweh 
is their inheritance (44°), is not carried through 
consistently by Ezekiel. He assigns to the priests 
the land immediately surrounding the temple, as a 
holy térvimah or ‘ portion’ to dwell on (451% 48 10H.) 
the Levites receive the district touching on the 
priests’ land (45° 48"). The land of the priests 
and Levites is an inalienable possession (484). Be- 
sides this the priests have, as in Dt, but after a 
different arrangement, definite portions assigned 
them of the sacrifices and sacred gifts. The min- 


hah, the sin-offering and the guilt-offering they 
have to consume in the chambers of the temple 
(4213 44%), Every ‘devoted thing’ in Israel falls 
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to them (44**), and, in the case of the consecrated 
gifts, the best (the ré’shith) of all the first-fruits 
of everything, and of every heave-offering (¢éri- 
mah), of everything of all heave-offerings, along 
with which special mention is made, further, of 
the best (the ré’shith) of the dough (44%), By 
the heave-otfering appears to be meant vegetable 
products of the land, along with the first-fruits 
already mentioned. Of the heave-offering also 
only the 7é’shith is assigned to the priest. What 
is to be done with the rest is not indicated, per- 
haps it goes to the State (Gesch. p. 126 f.). 

7. THE PRIESTHOOD FROM EZEKIEL TO EZRA. 
—Ezekiel’s ordinances were of an ideal character, 
calculated upon a hoped-for restoration of the 
theocracy. During the Exile, when there was no 
holy service performed, we learn nothing about 
the condition of the priestly arrangements. Only 
Deutero-Isaiah speaks of ‘holy princes’ (43%), by 
which probably priest-princes are meant, and in 
that case a priesthood organized in different grades 
is presupposed, such as we make acquaintance with 
in Kings. A prophet writing in the period after 
the Return, who appears to have belonged to the 
school of Deutero-Isaiah, but can scarcely have 
been identical with him, rises to the broad-minded 
expectation that Jahweh in the future will take to 
Himself even Gentiles ‘ for priests, for Levites’ (Is 
6621, where read and> onab; see Gesch. p. 249 f.). 
Whether the prophet understands the terms 
‘priests’ and ‘ Levites’ to be identical in mean- 
ing, or distinguishes between them (so, recently, 
again, Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. p. 206 ff.), 
is not perfectly clear; but the probability is that 
the two terms are regarded as equivalent, as other- 
wise there would be an anti-climax in the order 
‘priests, Levites.’ The statement assumes the 
simplest character if one emends (with Kuenen, 
Duhm [ad loc.], Kittel [ad Joc.}, and Cheyne [Introd. 
to the Book of Isaiah, London, 1895, p. 377]) 03939 
ond ‘for Levite priests.’ 

From the post-exilic community we have authen- 
tic information about the condition of the priest- 
hood, first of all from Hageai and Zechariah in 
the second year of king Darius (Hystaspis), B.C. 
520. Both these prophets speak ot Joshua, the ° 
head of the priestly body, as ‘high priest’ (Aa- 
kohéen ha-gadél, Hag 1 !*-4, Zec 3}: al.), a designa- 
tion of which we have found hitherto only isolated 
occurrences in Kings, without having any guarantee 
from these that we are entitled to look upon it as 
a pre-exilic title. When, in the vision of Zechariah, 
the Satan accuses the high priest, his complaint is 
repelled by the angel of Jahweh, in the name of 
Jahweh ‘who has chosen Jerusalem’ (Zec 3”). The 
high priest then is clearly viewed as the represen- 
tative of Jerusalem, and thus, in all probability, 
of the whole community. Without the high priest, 
Zechariah cannot portray the consummation of all 
things under the Zemah, i.e. the Messiah. He 
thinks of a priest as standing on the right (LXX) 
of the future king (6). In another passage in 
this same prophet, the Messiah himself appears to 
be represented as in possession of priestly preroga- 
tives, when it is said of Joshua and his companions, 
i.e. the rest of the priests, that they are ‘men of 
the sign,’ in allusion to the coming of the Zemah, 
under whom the sin of the land is to be taken away 
in one day (3°). To Joshua the promise is made 
that, if he will walk in Jahweh’s ways and keep His 
charge, he shall judge Jahweh’s house (¢.e. Israel ; 
tadin would scarcely be used of the management 
of the temple [Wellhausen, Nowack], although the 
temple appears to suit better the mention of 
‘courts’ in the same context), keep His courts, 
and have a place to walk among those who stand 
before God (37). Joshua is thus thought of as 
the culminating head of the people, the director 
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of the cultus, the mediator between the community 
and God. The high priest is manifestly conceived 
of by Zechariah as anointed (as in the Priests’ 
Code), for the ‘two sons of oil’ of Zee 44 can 
hardly stand for anything else than the Davidic- 
ally descended Zerubbabel and the high priest 
Joshua. 

All this marks a view of the dignity of the chief 
priest which is diametrically opposed to the pro- 
gramme of Ezekiel, and which cannot be under- 
stood as a direct expansion of what we have learned 
from Dt or the prophets or the historical books to 
have been the development of things hitherto. Of 
course, through the restoration of Israel, after the 
Exile, the dignity of the chief priest acquired extra 
elevation, because he was now head of the com- 
munity with no longer a king by his side. But in 
spite of all this it appears to the present writer 
inconceivable, that in the course of the 52 years 
which had elapsed since Ezekiel in the five and 
twentieth year of his captivity (B.c. 572) had his 
vision of the new Jerusalem with its new ordin- 
ances (401), the high priestly dignity should have 
made its appearance as a wholly new creation. If 
Ezekiel is silent about a chief priest, this is—as the 
statements in the Bks. of Kings show — plainly 
not because there had been no chief priest at 
Jerusalem up till then, but is due to an intentional 
reaction against a then actually existing office. 
But even if this be so, the rank of the chief priest 
must, in the interval between Dt and Zechariah, 
or even between Ezekiel and Zechariah, have been 
raised in a way of which there is no evidence in the 
sources as yet adduced, and which is not intelligible 

. on the ground simply of the changed circumstances. 
We shall have to return later on to inquire to what 
influence this alteration is to be ascribed (see below, 
§ 8 g). 

In Haggai the priests are asked for térdah, i.e. 
oral direction, and this with reference to the dis- 
tinction of clean and unclean (2"), From the fact 
that the reply is given by word of mouth, it does 
not follow that there was as yet no written térah 
at all on this subject ; even where such exists, oral 
direction as to its application in any particular case 
is still requisite. By Zechariah, too, it is regarded 
as the business of the priests—as well as the pro- 
phets—to give information about a question affect- 
ing religious observances (7°). 

Neither Haggai nor Zechariah make any mention 
of Levites alongside of priests. Our first authentic 
witness to Levites is in the time of Ezra. Accord- 
ing to the account given in Ezra’s own Memoirs 
(indicated hereafter by M, which stands also for 
the Memoirs of Nehemiah), Ezra was accompanied 
to Palestine by two priestly houses, that of Gershom 
of the sons of Phinehas, and that of Daniel of the 
sons of Ithamar (Ezr 82 M). No Levites came for- 
ward at first to join him (v.! M). It was only at 
Ezra’s special request that 38 Levites were at 
length prepared to go with him (v.48 M). Of the 
Nethinim, ‘whom David and the princes had given 
for the service of the Levites,’ there went with 
Ezra 220 men (v. M). The fact that so few 
Levites, and these only after much pressing, con- 
sented to follow Ezra, must have been due to 
special circumstances. The Levites, who in Ezr 
and Neh are everywhere sharply distinguished from 
the priests, must be understood to be those whom 
Ezekiel had called Levites in the narrower sense, 
i.e. the descendants of the non-Jerusalemite priests 
of the high places. The station which Ezekiel had 
assigned to them in the State of the future must 
have presented few attractions. Still the distine- 
tion between priests and Levites among those who 
returned with Ezra can scarcely be based merely 
upon the ordinance proposed by Ezekiel, but, like 
the appearance of the high priest in Zechariah, is 


probably to be attributed to the influence of another 
classification which had meanwhile come into force 
(cf. below, §8 g). But even apart from such, and 
even if there was no thought of introducing the 
ideal constitution of Ezekiel, the situation was 
not a favourable one for these ‘ Levites.’ As Ezra 
himself, according to what is quite a credible 
account of his descent (Ezr 7), was a Zadokite, 
the descendants of the former priests of Jeru- 
salem would, as a matter of course, take the 
lead amongst the returned exiles, so that other 
‘Levites,’ who were not in a position to claim 
that they belonged to the priestly aristocracy, must 
give way to them. 

The Memoirs of both Ezra and Nehemiah make 
a distinction, which the Bks. of Ezr and Neh do 
not inake everywhere throughout, between the 
Levites and the singers and doorkeepers of the 
temple (e.g. Ezr 10% M; see Gesch. p. 142, and 
ef. below, § 9). These are classes which meet us 
for the first time in the post-exilic period (the 
‘singers’ of Ezk 40“ are based upon a textual 
error, see Smend, ad loc. ; otherwise Koberle, p. 
17 ff.). But it is not likely that these classes 
constitute a really new phenomenon, which first 
took its rise in the Exile, for, during a period when 
there was neither temple nor cultus, professional 
classes like these can scarcely have been formed. 
And as little—even if the representation given 
in Neh 7 (?M)=Ezr 2, that already amongst those 
who returned with Zerubbabel there were singers 
and doorkeepers, should be incorrect—can these 
classes have come into being for the first time 
under the wretched conditions that marked the 
beginnings of the cultus in post-exilie Jerusalem. 
Rather, it may be inferred, in the post-exilic 
singers and doorkeepers we have to do with the 
descendants of doorkeepers and singers of the pre- 
exilic temple, just as in the Nethinim with 
descendants of pre-exilic temple-slaves. The post- 
exilic singers, doorkeepers, and Nethinim are con- 
sequently an ‘argument in favour of the existence 
of a numerous non-priestly personnel of servants 
in the pre-exilie temple. 

In a statistical account of the Astarte temple, 
inscribed on stone, found on the site of the ancient 
Kition, and belonging perhaps to the 4th cent. B.C. 
(CTS, I. 864 and B), there is mention of a whole 
series of different servants of the temple, who 
correspond in part to the Jerusalem temple- 
servants: those who had charge of the curtains, 
gatekeepers, those who had to attend to the 
slaying of the sacrificial victims, female singers 
or dancers (nd>y). A personnel of a similar kind 
was, in fact, required by every considerable 
temple. 

The post-exilic Levites in the narrower sense, 
on the other hand, cannot be identified with any 
ofttice in the pre-exilic temple. Although the class 
known in post-exilic times as ‘ Levites’ owed its 
origin, to all appearance, to the programme of 
Ezekiel, yet the presence of special doorkeepers, 
alongside the Levites, in the post-exilic temple, 
shows that the Levites had not become precisely 
what he intended, for he had assigned to them 
the charge of the temple doors (see above, § 6). 
From the same circumstance it may be inferred 
with probability that the class of doorkeepers 
existed prior to Ezekiel, and that he intended 
to amalgamate his Levites with these. If the 
list contained in Neh 7 is what in the present text 
it gives itself out to be, namely a catalogue of 
those who at the first returned from the Exile 
with Zerubbabel (Neh 7"), the first gélah that 
returned already included all the above classes 
of sanctuary servants. Along with 4289 priests 
the list mentions 74 Levites, 148 (128) singers, 
138 (139) doorkeepers, 392 Nethinim and sons of 
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Solomon’s servants (Neh 7°", ef. Ezr 25%) But 
perhaps the probability is greater that we have 
to do here with a list of the population of Judah 
at the time of Nehemiah. The very small number 
of Levites will have to be explained in this passage 
in the same way as in the notice regarding those 
that returned with Ezra (see above), Another 
list (Neh 112°), which likewise has reference per- 
haps to the time of Nehemiah (the Chronicler, at 
all events, understands it so), gives, amongst the 
numbers of those dwelling in Jerusalem, for the 
priests 1192; for the Levites, to whom the singers 
are here reckoned, 284; for the doorkeepers 172. 
This list, however, as it does not distinguish be- 
tween Levites and singers, may not have been 
drawn up till after the time of Nehemiah. Ezra 
himself says nothing of singers and doorkeepers 
having returned with him; it is only in the later 
narrative, Ezr 7’, that they are mentioned, but 
without any statement of their numbers, amongst 
the different classes of those who accompanied 
Ezra. It may be that they had already returned 
in such numbers, that, when Ezra set out, there 
were either no more singers and doorkeepers in 
Babylon at all (Vogelstein, p. 38 f.), or none that 
were prepared to go with him. On the other 
hand, 220 Nethinim returned with Ezra (Ezr 8” 
M). 

The same list in Neh 7, whose date is uncertain, 
lays great stress on the priests being able to prove 
their priestly genealogy ; the families that could 
not do this were excluded from the priesthood 
(v.8#), What was demanded in the matter of 
this genealogy is not evident from the expressions 
used, whether perchance descent from Zadok had 
to be proved, in accordance with the ordinance of 
Ezekiel, or from Aaron, as is required by the 
Priests’ Code. 

The above were the constituent elements of the 
service of the temple, when, according to the 
usually accepted date, in B.c. 445 or 444, during 
the governorship of Nehemiah, Ezra caused the 
Law to be read aloud in solemn assembly (Neh 
8ff.). This law—probably the whole Pentateuch, 
otherwise only the so-called Priests’ Code, 7.e. the 
ceremonial law contained in the middle books of 
the Pentateuch —contained also regulations re- 
garding the priesthood which up till then had not 
possessed normative force, at whatever time they 
may have originated. In the position, however, 
answering to that in the Priests’ Code, which was 
assumed by the high priest in the new Jewish 
community, even before the arrival of Ezra (see 
above), we shall have to recognize an influence 
exerted, prior to its public promulgation, by the 
legislation of the Priests’ Code which was gradu- 
ally arranged or collected, if not composed, by 
the scribes in Babylon. In this Code, as is well 
known, the high priest has a unique position 
given to him. ‘he influence of the same legisla- 
tion is probably to be traced likewise in the ex- 
plicit distinction between priests and Levites 
amongst those who returned with Ezra, and still 
more clearly in the circumstance that some priests 
who returned with Ezra traced their descent to 
Aaron (Ithamar), but not to Zadok (Phinehas). 
This influence of the Priests’ Code upon the re- 
lations of the new community prior to Ezra’s 
appearance in Palestine, is enough to exclude the 
view, which is sometimes put forward, that Ezra 
composed the Priests’ Code after his arrival, 2.e., 
according to the usual chronology, between me 
years B.C. 458 and 445 or 444. At least the ruc 
mentary stage of the Priests’ Code must, be oe > 
in view of the position of the high priest in the 
time of the prophet Zechariah, not less than about 
a century before the time of Ezra. 

In all probability the publication of the Law was 
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preceded by the appearance of the short prophetical 
writing which has come down to us under the 
name Malachi, which is derived from one of its 
catch-words, or may even be a title of honour 
given to its author. It was probably written 
after the arrival of Ezra, as it occupies itself with 
the question of the mixed marriages, which, so 
far as we know, was first agitated by him. The 
covenant with the priests is called in Malaoll the 
covenant with Levi or with the Levites (2%-8), 
which does not agree with the terminology of the 
Priests’ Codex, and hence appears to point to a 
date prior to its publication. It cannot, surely, 
be supposed that, with reference to an oppression 
of the serving Levites by the priests, the latter are 
reminded by Malachi that Jahweh has entered 
into covenant with the whole tribe of Levi (Vogel- 
stein, p. 24f.), for what Malachi complains of is 
not ill-treatment of the Levites by the priests, 
but that the priests handle the ¢éra@h wrongly and 
with respect of persons (2°), ¢.¢c. of course in their 
dealings with the community. Malachi calls 
those who present the offerings ‘sons of Levi’ (3%), 
and betrays no acquaintance with the term 
‘ Levites’ in the special sense of the Priests’ Code, 
namely as the appellation of a class of inferior 
ministers of the sanctuary. The terminology of 
the Priests’ Codex had thus, at all events, not 
become current in the time of Malachi. It is 
true that in Malachi the paying of the tithes is 
demanded, not for the holding of feasts, as in Dt, 
but for the store-house of the temple, as ‘ food,’ 
i.e. for those who live by their temple service 
(3° 2°), This agrees with the requirement of the 
Priests’ Code published by Ezra, but this par- 
ticular ordinance may have come into force even 
prior to the publication of the Code. 

8. THE PRIESTHOOD ACCORDING TO THE LAW 
CONTAINED IN THE ‘PRIESTLY WRITING.’—We 
do not know what was the compass of the law- 
book which obtained recognition under Ezra. 
Probably we should understand by it the whole 
Pentateuch. The narrative of the reading of the 
law and the binding of the people to obey it is 
scarcely, it is true, taken directly from the 
Memoirs of Ezra, but certain traces indicate that 
it goes back to these. The indications which 
the narrative of the reading of the law gives 
as to its contents point in part (the prohibition 
of marriage with the Canaanites, Neh 10°) to 
Deuteronomy, or even to the still older legislation 
contained in the Jehovistic book, but in great 
measure to enactments which are to be found 
only in the code contained in that source of the 
Pentateuch which it has become customary to 
call as a whole the ‘ Priestly Writing’ (Neh 8-38 
1034 26), This portion of the law of Ezra is a 
new factor which, at whatever time it may have 
originated, had not hitherto obtained public recog- 
nition or been generally known. It is true that 
in certain new ordinances regarding the situation 
of the priests, introduced in the period between 
the First Return and the arrival of Ezra (see 
above, § 7), influences are to be traced which pro- 
ceeded from this code, whether already in existence 
or in process of coming into being. 

The Priestly Writing occupies itself more than 
any of the collections of laws that had hitherto 
obtained validity, with the relations of the priest- 
hood, and, on this account and because of its having 
undeniably originated in the circle of the priests, 
may be called after them. Its legislation, which 
deals mainly with ritual, is not, indeed, specially 
designed for the priests. It is not meant to bea 
manual of rules for the discharge of the priestly 
service. These, indeed, are not fully given on 
many points ; rather are the readers or hearers it 
has in view, primarily the members of the con- 
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mainly about the organization of the holy ser- 
vice and of those who perform it, about the rights 
and duties appertaining to the priests. Neverthe- 
less, for the sake of brevity, the law contained in 
the ‘Priestly Writing’ may be called, after the 
example of others, the Priests’ Code. 

a. The priests in the Law of Holiness and in 
particular ‘téréth.—It is owing only to redaction 
by a single hand that the Priests’ Code has 
reached a harmonious character; this redaction 
has clearly welded it together from a variety of 
components. Even the views it gives of the 
priestly relations have not been all cast in one 
mould. In those components of the Priests’ Code 
which manuestly are to be recognized as the 
oldest, the so-called ‘Law of Holiness,’ i.e. the 
main stock of Ly 17-26, as well as particular 
téréth akin to this, which were perhaps originally 
combined with it or may have had currency by 
themselves (iv 6f., 11) (12-15. 27); Nw 54. 6h41 
15*7-41), we hear only of ‘the priests’ or ‘ the priest,’ 
namely the one officiating ; but the priests are not 
more clearly defined as to their descent, and there 
is no mention of Levites or other sanctuary servants 
along with them. It is a later process of redaction 
that has introduced into these passages the designa- 
tion of the priests with reference to Aaron and his 
sons. In Ly 67 (Eng.") ‘sons of Aaron’ appears 
to stand in the place of an original ‘the priest,’ 
for this subject is followed in vy.’ by the singular 
of the verb. The quite isolated mention of the 
Levites in these portions (Lv 25**-*4) is certainly 
an interpolation. On the other hand, even the 
original Law of Holiness probably contained very 
minute prescriptions as to purity on the part of 
the priests (Lv 21"). This law appears, further, 
to have been acquainted with a chief priest, for 
the connexion of the section which lays down 
special rules for his purity (Ly 21!) with the 
Law of Holiness scarcely admits of a doubt (it is 
doubted, indeed, by H. Weinel, ‘nvm und seine 
Derivate,’ in ZATW, 1898, p. 28 ff). In favour 
of this connexion is the expression, not used else- 
where in the Priests’ Code, ‘the priest who is 
greater than his brethren’ (v.!°). To the older 
elements probably belongs also the prescription 
that this first priest is not to leave the sanctuary 
in the event of a bereavement (Ly 21%"), which 
presupposes that he lives in the sanctuary (as 
Eli did), a view which is taken nowhere else 
in the Priests’ Code. 

To what date these oldest components of the 
Priests’ Code should be attributed it is hard to de- 
cide. At present they are usually assigned to the 
Exile, near the time of Ezekiel. So much is un- 
questionably right, that the Law of Holiness still 
existed as a collection by itself during the Exile, 
and that it received then its conclusion which fits 
only that period (Ly 26%") But, beyond this, 
it does not follow necessarily from the special 
points of contact between Ezekiel and this law, 
that both belong to nearly the same _ period. 
These points of contact may be due to the fact 
that Ezekiel made quite a special use of the Law 
of Holiness, and specially attached himself to it. 
The demand which stands at the head of this law 
(Lv 17"), that all slaying of animals must take 
pire before the sanctuary (which was afterwards 
brought by a redactor into relation to the tent of 
meeting, which was not originally mentioned), 
could be obeyed only at a time when there were 
more sanctuaries than one (so, following Dillmann, 
Gesch. p. 47). This would lead us to think of the 
pre-Deuteronomic period. That the anthor of the 
Deuteronomic law was acquainted with the ¢drah 
about leprosy which has come down to us in Ly 
13 f., outside the specially so-called ‘Law of Holi- 


this law (see above), is not improbable, seeing that, 
at all events, some leprosy-turdh entrusted to the 
priests is known to him (Dt 24°). 

If the Law of Holiness originally presupposed 
the existence of a plurality of sanctuaries, it 
remains doubtful whether it thinks of a single 
chief priest for all the sanctuaries, or assumes that 
there will be a number of chief priests taking 
charge of the different sanctuaries. > 

b. The Aaronite priests.—The other components 
of the Priests’ Code exhibit a harmonious system 
of organization of the priesthood ; although even 
here, in matters of detail, differences of various 
strata and innovations are not to be overlooked. 
A priesthood, according to the Priestly Writing, 
first came into being in Israel in the time of 
Moses, when the one legitimate place of sacrifice, 
the tent of meeting, was by Divine direction 
established. Previously, according to this writing, 
the fathers of Israel had offered no sacrifices, and 
consequently required no priests. Moses installed 
as priests his brother Aaron and the latter’s sons. 
Only to the descendants of these do the priestly 
rights pass on. The terms ‘sons of Aaron’ and 
‘priests’ are thus synonymous (Ex 28% 29% 40}+4- 
etc.). Only two of Aaron’s sons, Eleazar and 
Ithamar, perpetuate the family. A preference, 
however, is given to the sons of Eleazar above 
those of Ithamar, when, on the occasion of a pro- 
pitiatory action on the part of Phinehas, the son of 
Eleazar, the covenant of an everlasting priesthood 
is entered into only with him and his seed (Nu 
ago). 

For the exercise of the holy office the sons of 
Aaron are provided with a special priestly attire, 
Ex 28*#_linen breeches and a long coat (kéth- 
oneth), besides a girdle andaturban. The upper 
garments are, according to Ex 39%, to be all of 
shésh, v.e., borrowing an Egyptian term, byssas, 
therefore white, till we come to the girdle, which, 
according to Ex 39” (if here it is the girdle of the 
priests in general and not that of the high priest 
that is spoken of), is composed of the four colours 
of the sanctuary, namely white, crimson, blue- 
purple, and red-purple. At all events, according 
to Josephus (Ant. If. vii. 2), the white ground of 
the priest’s girdle had flowers of the four colours 
wrought into it. Shoes, which are nowhere men- 
tioned, are apparently not to be worn by the 
priests while performing the sacred office; they 
probably go barefooted (Ex 3° [JE]), just as the 
Pheenician priests wore not shoes but linen socks 
(Pietschsmann, Gesch, der Phénizier, Berlin, 1889, 
p..223). The white garments of shkésh correspond 
to the linen robe, the ’éphod bad, which in olden 
times was worn by the Hebrew priests (1 S 235). 
Linen was the material of the priest’s dress also 
among the Babylonians (Gunkel, Archiv f. Re- 
ligionswissenschaft, i. [1898] p. 297) and the Egyp- 
tians (Ancessi, p. 102 ff; Renan, Hist. du peuple 
@Israél, i. 149; Gesch. p. 70f.). The employment 
of shésh instead of the more common linen is to 
be set down as a later refinement. 

The ritual functions of the priests, specified in 
the Priests’ Code, are of a manifold character. 
The priests have to sprinkle the blood of the. 
victim in the sanctuary (Lv 14+) ete.), to offer 
the sacrifices (i.e. lay them upon the altar and 
cause them to go up in the sacred fire (Lv 
17-9. 128. 15-17 ete.) ; they alone may accomplish the 
happarah (‘ covering’) effected by the presentation 
of the offerings (Ly 4?*-* ete.). On the other hand, 


the killing, flaying, and cutting up of the victim 
is, according to the Priests’ Code (differing in this 
from Ezekiel), the business of the person making 
the offering, even should he be a layman (Lv 
The priests have, 
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further, to pour ont the drink-oftering (Nu 6%), 
they have to perform the whole service connected 
with the altar of burnt- offering (Ex 3 ") and 
(spoken with special reference to Aaron) the altar 
of incense (Ex 30%), Only an Aaronite, and ‘no 
stranger’ may offer incense at all (Nu 17° [Eng. 
16*}). The Aaronites alone have charge of the 
table of shewbread (Ly 248, spoken specially of 
Aaron) and the candlestick (Ex 2721). From Ex 
307, Ly 24°, Nu 8%: it does not result that, accord- 
ing to another older enactment, only the high 
priest had charge of the candlestick (Vogelstein, 
p. 63). When ‘ Aaron’ alone is spoken of here, 
it is as the representative of the priesthood 
in general. As such he performs in the Priests’ 
Code the whole of the priestly service, and in 
other passages as well he is named alone as stand- 
ing for the priests in general. Ex 272!‘ Aaron and 
his sons’ will not be incorrect, then, as the explana- 
tion of the other passages which speak of Aaron 
alone. Only the priests may go within the sane- 
tuary (Ex 30°°), 
who approaches the altar or the space inside the 
curtain shall die (Nu 187). Amongst the holiest 
articles which may be approached only by holy 
persons, 7.e. only by the priests, is reckoned even 
the laver in the fore-court (Ex 3025"). 

Even outside the sanctuary there are special 
duties assigned to the priests. They have to 
remove the ashes from the altar to a clean place 
without the camp (Ly 6+ [Eng."™]); they have 
(specially Eleazar, but this while Aaron was yet 
alive) charge of the holy anointing oil (Nu 4'%, 
which is perhaps to be assigned to a redactor, see 
Dillm. Numeri, ete., 1886, p. 14f.). They alone 
may pronounce the blessing upon the people (Nu 
68), and in war or at the festivals are to blow 
with the sacred trumpets (Nu 10° 316). They 
have to watch over the distinction between holy 
and profane, unclean and clean, and to instruct 
the children of Israel in all statutes which Jahweh 
has spoken to them through Moses (Lv 10%), 
whereby probably those statutes are specially in- 
tended which have regard to holy and protane, 
clean and unclean. 

The priests have, further, to pronounce the curse 
on the woman who is accused of adultery, and to 
cive her the water of bitterness to drink (Nu aie ln 
they have to reconsecrate the head of the Nazirite 
who has been defiled (Nu 6"), to determine the 
presence of leprosy in human beings, in houses, 
and in clothes, as well as to pronounce the declara- 
tion of cleanness from leprosy, and, in the latter 
case, to carry out the sprinkling of the man to be 
cleansed with the sacrificial blood, as well as the 
sprinkling and pouring out of oil (Lv 13f.). At 
the slaying and burning of the red heifer, from 
whose ashes the water of purification for those 
who have been defiled by touching a dead body is 
to be prepared, the priest (Eleazar in the lifetime 
of Aaron) is to be present; he has to sprinkle the 
blood, and to throw various ingredients into the 
burning (Nu 19*#-). The priests have, further, to 
determine the valuation of persons that have been 
vowed (Lv 278), of vowed unclean beasts (v."'"), of 
the consecrated house (v.!4) or field (verre) 

Aaron and his sons are installed in office by a 
solemn consecration, with ‘filling of the hand,’ 7.e. 
by the presenting of a dedicatory offering placed 
in their hand, the ‘ fill-offering’ (Ex 29, Lv 8 al.; 
cf. on the filling of the hand, above, § 2). | That 
this act of consecration is to be repeated in the 
case of every priest afterwards is not said, and how 
far this was actually done is questionable (Schirer, 
p- 231f., note 25). In other passages an anointing 
of the priests is spoken of (Ex 28%! 30% al.). But 
at the same time the title ‘the anointed as an 
expression of honour is used only of the high priest 


A ‘stranger,’ 7.¢. a non-Aaronite, ’ 


(Ly 4°-° 8 q@/.). At the ceremony of consecrating 
the priests there is mention only of the anointing 
of Aaron (Ex 29"), and the anointing is viewed as 
the sign of the high-priestly succession (v.”%). 

Clearly we have to do here (as Wellhausen 
was the tirst to see) with two strata of the Priests’ 
Code; one of which assumes the anointing of all 
priests, the other only that of the high priest. 
Through combining the two views, the description 
has originated which makes it appear as if origin- 
ally all priests were anointed, while in future the 
high priest alone is to be anointed (Gesch. pp. 25, 
48f.). Nowhere in the OT outside the Priests’ 
Code is the anointing of ordinary priests assumed, 
but that of the high priest is assumed in several 
passages (Weinel in ZATW, 1898, p. 28). 

Full priestly rights belong to such Aaronites as 
are free from bodily defects. No one who suffers 
from any such blemish is to go within the sanctu- 
ary or approach the altar. On the other hand, 
even such persons are entitled, like the other 
Aaronites, to eat of the holy and the most holy 
offerings (Ly 211°). On pain of being cut off, the 
priests have to refrain from sacrificing and from 
eating of the sacrificial flesh as long as they are 
tainted with any Levitical uncleanness (Ly 2274), 
The prohibition which applied to all Israelites 
(Ly 17%-) against eating the flesh of an animal 
that had died of itself or been torn, is addressed 
with special emphasis to the priests (Ly 228). 
Before performing the sacred office they have to 
wash their hands and feet in the brazen Javer (Ex 
3018. 403t-), and may net, before going into the 
sanctuary to perform their duties, drink wine or 
strong drink (Lv 10%). They are forbidden to 
marry a harlot, a polluted, or a divorced woman 
(Lv 21’). A priest’s daughter who by harlotry has | 
profaned the office of her father is to be burned 
with fire (v.°). The priests are forbidden to defile 
themselves through the dead, with the exception 
of defilement by the corpse of the nearest blood 
relations (Lv 213), In all cases of bereavement 
they are forbidden to exhibit signs of mourning 
by making a baldness upon their heads, cutting 
their beards at the corners, or making cuttings in 
their flesh (v.°).—These prescriptions tor the main- 
taining of purity on the part of the priests are found 
to a large extent in the Law of Holiness, and may 
already have belonged to its main stock, and thus 
have been merely adopted by the Priests’ Code. 

c. The high priest.—-At the head of the priestly 
body stands, in the time of Moses, his brother 
Aaron, and in later times always one of the 
descendants of the latter (Ex 29” etc.). After 
the death of Aaron the functions of chief priest 
are undertaken by his eldest son Eleazar, who in 
turn is succeeded by his son Phinehas (Nu 25") ; 
which seems to assume an arrangement for the 
succession of the firstborn. Aaron, like the other 
priests, usually bears the simple title ha-kohen 
(Ex 299 31° etc.). There are few passages in 
which the chief priest receives the name of honour 
‘the anointed priest’ (ha-kohén ha-mdashiah, Ly 
43. 5. 16 61 ; cf. Gesch. p. 26; these passages, and, in 
general, the majority of those in P in which an 
anointing is mentioned, are considered by Weinel 
[ZATW, 1898, p. 30 ff.] to be additions). Equally 
seldom, three times only, does the chief priest bear 
the title ‘high priest’ (ha-kohen ha-gadél, Ly 21, 
Nu 35”: 28). The high-priestly dignity is clearly 
thought of as conferred for life (Nu 35* *), With 
solemnities lasting for seven days each new high 
priest is to be installed in office, with putting on 
of the holy attire, anointing, and filling the hand 
(Ex 29-); he has on this occasion, like Aaron on 
the day of his anointing, to offer a minhah (Ly 
6%. so at least according to the present text, see 


Dillm. ad /oc.). 
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The chief priest is distinguished by two minutely 
described official costumes. One of these is wholly 
of linen. He wears this only when he goes into 
the Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement (Lv 
16%: 8-8), Tn discharging the rest of his functions, 
he has to wear above the white A¢éthoncth of shésh 
worn by all the priests, a variegated dress of the four 
colours of the sanctuary, blue-purple, red-purple, 
crimson, and white, interwoven with gold (Ex 28%, 
Ly 8" a/.). The different parts of this dress are 
described in detail, yet their exact structure is not 
quite clearly recognizable. Above his under- 
garment the high priest wears his distinguishing 
ephod, kept together at the shoulders by a couple 
of clasps formed of shoham stone, upon each of 
which are engraved six names of the tribes” of 
Israel (cf. art. Epnop). Upon his breast, above 
the ephod, the high priest wears the four-cornered 
hoshen suspended by little chains. Set in this 
externally are twelve precious stones in four rows, 
haying engraved upon them the names of the 
twelve tribes. The héshen must be conceived of 
as a species of pocket (cf. art. BREASTPLATE OF 
THE HiaH Priest), for in it are deposited the 
Urim and Thummim, which evidently are to be 
thought of as tangible objects (cf. art. URIM AND 
THuMMiM). Upon the hem of the upper-garment 
(mé‘tl) which was attached to the ephod, there 
hang alternately pomegranates and little bells. 
In the front of his turban (miznepheth) the high 
priest wears upon his forehead a golden diadem 
inscribed ‘Holy to Jahweh.’ The high priest 
alone is entitled to carry the Urim and Thummim 
(Ex 28%, Ly 8%), and to pronounce the ‘judgment 
of the Urim’ before Jahweh ; and by this decision, 
as that of a Divine oracle, Israel has to abide (Nu 
276), 

None but the high priest may go into the Holy 
of Holies on the yearly Day of Atonement, to 
make propitiation for the priests and the congrega- 
tion, and carry through the ceremony with the two 
goats, in which he has to make atonement also for 
the sanctuary (Ly 16°, cf. Ex 30”). Above all, it 
rests with him alone to make atonement for his 
own guilt and that of his house (Lv 4%", ef. 98*), 
as well as for the community as a whole (Ly 41%, 
cf. 9; differently, as it would appear, Nu 15%, 
see Gesch. p. 27, note). He has to offer a daily 
minhah (Ly 6-16, where ‘on the day of his anoint- 
ing’ [v.85] is probably a later addition; by which 
the daily offering is transformed into one offered 
once for all at the time of his installation in the 
priestly office). Moreover, he has to take his share 
in the service rendered by the other priests (Ex 
277). The réle of mediator, apart from the above- 
mentioned atoning transactions, he assumes by 
bearing upon his breastplate the names of the 
children of Israel, when he goes into the sanctuary 
(Ex 287), 

The high priest Eleazar is named in the first 
rank, along with Joshua, the prince of the tribes 
(Nu 34%, ef. Jos 141). At his word, spoken by 
means of the Urim, the whole congregation is to 
go out and come in (Nu 277%), After the death 
of the high priest the manslayer is safe to leave 
the city of refuge (Nu 35-8). The duration of 
the high priest’s office is treated in this enactment 
as an epoch at whose close certain questions that 
have remained open are to be regarded as now 
settled (the interpretation proposed in Gesch. p. 28, 
and approved by Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. 
p. 340, finds no justification either in the Priests’ 
Code or in the OT generally). The high priest 
holds no other position of secular authority. 
When Moses and Aaron together number the 
people (Nu 1%”), Aaron acts in this matter simply 
as the brother of Israel’s leader. 

Special injunctions regarding purity are laid 
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upon the high priest, which are stricter than those 
for the rest of the priests. Like the latter, they 
are found in the Law of Holiness. According to 
them, ‘the priest who is greater than his brethren’ 
may marry only a virgin of his people, and not, as 
is permitted to the other priests, a widow (Ly 
2)-), He is not to defile himself through any 
dead body, even that of a father or mother (v.”). 
He is forbidden, as a sign of mourning, to let his 
hair grow long or to rend his clothes (v.1°). 

If the high priest have brought guilt upon the 
people through any sin of his, he has to present a 
sin-oflering, with ceremonies specially prescribed 
for this particular case (Ly 4°"), because a sin on 
the part of the spiritual head of the people is 
looked on as bringing special trouble upon the 
whole community. Sins affecting the priesthood, 
i.e. violations of the laws given to the priests, 
have to be expiated by Aaron and his sons 
(Nu 18!; not by the high priest alone [Benzinger, 
p. 422], but by Bis and the rest of the priests). 

d. The Levites.—The Aaronite priests are, in the 
Priests’ Code, a special family of the tribe of Levi. 
The designation ‘Levites’ is only in isolated 
instances used of all that belong to this tribe, 
including the Aaronites (Ex 6”, Ly 25, Nu 35'*) ; 
it is usually applied to the non-Aaronite Levites 
alone. The whole tribe is, like the other tribes, 
divided into ‘fathers’ houses’ with their heads or 
princes (Ex 6”, Nu 34). The tribe as a whole is 
considered as consecrated to God, this by way of 
compensation for the firstborn of man in Israel 
who all rightfully belonged to the Deity (Nu 
3%! al.). The Levites in the narrower sense are 
not, like the Aaronites, servants of Jahweh, but 
are given to the priests or to Jahweh for the 
service of the tabernacle, as is emphatically ex- 
pressed in the designation of the Levites as 
nethinim, ‘given’ (Nu 3° 8” 18°), which clearly 
stands in some relation to the name applied to the 
foreign temple-slaves in the Bks. of Ezr and Neh, 
namely, Nethinim. In other passages, without 
the term néthunim being employed, it is said of 
the Levites that they serve the dwelling-place of 
Jahweh, or that they serve Aaron, or the congre- 
gation. Here, as in the case of the priestly 
service, the verb sh@réth is used, but not, as in 
that case, absolutely, but with the object of 
service: the ‘dwelling - place,’ i.e. the tent of 
meeting, ‘ Aaron,’ or ‘the congregation’ (Nu 1° 
3° 16° 18°). The Levites minister to the priests 
‘before’ the tent of meeting. The Levites are 
forbidden to approach, like the priests, the vessels 
in the inner sanctuary or the altar; by doing so 
they would bring death upon themselves and upon 
the priests (Nu 18*5). The technical term for the 
service of the Levites is shamar, ‘ guard,’ which 
suits the Levites of the Priests’ Code in so far as 
they, in the arrangement of the camp, have to 
encamp with the priests immediately around the 
tabernacle, so that in point of fact they do guard 
the latter (Nu 1°": q@/.). A ‘stranger,’ i.e. one 
who is neither priest nor Levite, who intrudes into 
this circle round the holy dwelling-place, shall die 
(Nu 3%). The standing employment of the verb 
shamar for the service of the Levites indicates 
clearly that the prescription for the (purely ideal) 
arrangement of the camp corresponds to some 
actual duties performed by those whom the 
Priests’ Code calls Levites. Surely the shamar 
of the Levites has some connexion with the work 
of the doorkeepers of the temple in the Bk. of 
Ezra. The Levites are called in the Priests’ Code 
directly shomré mishméreth, ‘guardians’ of the 
sanctuary or ‘the dwelling-place’ of Jahweh (Nu 

28. 32 3130. 47), In Nu 3°8 the term is extended 
even to the priests, with reference to the arrange- 
ment of the camp. Besides, the same verb shdinar 
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is employed in an untechnical sense, in a few 
isolated instances in the Priests’ Code (Nu 3! 187) 
of the priestly service in general (so 
post - exilic Zechariah), and then, further (so 
shamar is used in the Priests’ Code), of the ser- 
vice of God in general, i.e. of one’s attitude 
towards His commandments (Gn 26°). All this 
shows that we have here to do with a very 
ancient terminology, which probably reaches back 
far beyond the time when there Was a special 
class of doorkeepers of the temple. Perhaps it 
preserves a trace that the Levites were originally 
the ‘guarding’ escort of the sacred ark, which 
would be quite conceivable, even if the name Jéewé 
has nothing to do with this duty (see above, § 1). 
In any case, it may be gathered from the above 
use of shamar that the guarding of a sanctuary in 
some form was at one time the essential task of 
the Levites. It has been suggested that it was 
the guarding of a divine image, as was the main 
duty of the priest among the ancient Arabs (Well- 
hausen, este*, p. 130). But there appears to be a 
special reference to the escorting of the sacred 
ark, which accompanied Israel in their journeyings 
and campaigns, in the remarkable term, likewise 
used very occasionally of the Levites’ service, za@ba’, 
‘to render military service’ (Nu 4” a/.). 

When the host of Israel is upon the march, the 
Levitical family of the Kohathites has charge of 
carrying the tabernacle and its vessels, after these 
have been covered by the priests from the view of 
the Levites, who may not look upon them (Nu 
4%). None but Levites may attend to the carry- 
ing and the setting-up of the tabernacle ; any non- 
Levite doing so must be put to death (Nu 1! 184: 22), 
Hence the service of the Levites is spoken of as 
a ‘covering’ for the children of Israel, that no 
plague come upon them when they come nigh to 
the sanctuary (Nu 8). Then it is the Levites 
who, according to Ex 3871, under the direction of 
the Aaronite Ithamar, take charge of the ‘num- 
bering of the dwelling of the testimony,’ 7.e. the 
keeping account of the gifts offered for its con- 
struction. There is no indication of any other 
duties performed by the Levites than those of 
carrying the tabernacle, encamping around the 
sanctuary, and keeping the account just men- 
tioned. Wherein, apart from encamping round 
the sanctuary, consisted the charge assigned to 
the Levites over the dwelling of the testimony 
and all its vessels and everything belonging to it 
(Nu 1”), or ‘the keeping of the charge’ of the 
dwelling of the testimony and its vessels (Nu 1° 
38 al.), or the ‘work’ of the Levites ‘about the 
tabernacle’ (Nu 4’), or their ‘service’ about the 
dwelling or the tabernacle (Nu 3% 4% a/.)—is not 
indicated. Thus we do not learn what the Levites 
have to do when the sanctuary is set up and the 
service is being conducted in it, and thus have, 
further, no indication of what is to be the work 
of the Levites once Israel has reached the goal of 
its wanderings and attained to a settled mode 
of life. It may only be supposed from the desig- 
nation of the Levites’ work as ‘service of the 
congregation,’ that the intention of the law was 
to assign to the Levites some kind of intermediate 
function between the congregation and the priests. 
The lower services at the sanctuary, once it was 
set up, appear also to be pointed to in Nu 1”, 
where the service of the tabernacle is presented as 
a duty distinct from that of carrying it. 

The data regarding the period of service of. the 
Levites are not harmonious. In Nu 4% it 1s given 
as from the thirtieth to the fiftieth year; Nu 8”, 
on the other hand, enacts that the Levites have 
to serve from their twenty-fifth year, and it is 
added that from their fiftieth year onwards they 
are no longer to serve, but to assist their brethren 


’ 
also in the 
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(the serving Levites). This enactment is clearly 
a later addition (Gesch. p. 34). 

In Nu 8° a ceremony for the installation of the 
Levites is described: the children of Israel (no 
doubt the elders) lay their hands upon them as 
upon an offering, and the Levites are waved be- 
fore Jahweh as a gift of the Israelites—a repre- 
sentation which manifestly results from the con- 
ception of the Levites as a substitute for the 
offering of the firstborn of man. ‘They are to be 
treated in this ceremony—which cannot be thought 
of as literally performed, but simply gives expres- 
sion to a theory—like those sacrificial portions 
which fall to the priests, because the Levites also 
are given to the latter to be their own (so rightly 
A. Van Hoonacker, Le vau de Jephthé, Louvain, 
1893, p. 40 ff). 

The ‘tribe of Levi,’ é.e. probably the Levites 
and also the Aaronites, is exempted from being 
numbered amongst the children of Israel (Nu 1% 
2°3), 7.e. from military service. 

Sins affecting the sanctuary, 7.e. any defilement 
of it, have to be expiated by the Aaronites and 
Aaron’s father’s house, the Kohathites, that branch 
of the Levites who have to carry the holiest vessels 
(Nu 18!). The Levites, without distinction, have 
to expiate the sins of their service (Nu 18**). 

The distinction between priests and Levites is 
not represented as having gained validity without 
opposition. The narrative of the rebellion of the 
Levite Korah against Aaron and Moses (Nu 16) 
serves to exhibit this distinction as one divinely 
determined: the prerogatives of Aaron are estab- 
lished in opposition to Korah. Jn this account, 
however, a still older narrative, belonging to an- 
other stratum of the Priests’ Code, may be dis- 
entangled, in which Korah stands up, not for the 
prerogatives of the Levites as against the Aaron- 
ites, but for those of the whole congregation as 
against the Levites. To this older stratum at- 
taches itself the narrative of Nu 17%, in which 
the budding of Aaron’s rod confirms the unique 
position, not of the Aaronites, but of the whole 
tribe of Levi (Gesch. p. 341%; cf. art. Koran, 
DATHAN, ABIRAM). 

e. The serving women.—Only in a single passage 
in the Priests’ Code is there mention of serving 
women (Ex 388). They minister at the door of 
the tabernacle; and this service, like that of the 
Levites, is described by the term gab@ ; but wherein 
it consisted we have not a word of information. 
We learn merely that these women were provided 
with mirrors of brass. The only other reference 
in the whole of the OT to such women as serving 
at the sanctuary is in 18 2” (wanting in LXX 
except in A and Lue.), where they are introduced 
as if they had been in existence in the time of Eli 
at Shiloh; but as in this passage the ‘tent of 
meeting’ is spoken of, as in the Priests’ Code, 
whereas, in other passages, at Shiloh a built temple 
is presupposed, we have to do, no doubt, with an 
interpolation based upon the Priests’ Code. 

f. The revenues of the priests and Levites.—The 
priests, like the Levites, have a fixed revenue 
assigned them in return for their services. It is 
presupposed in this that they are without posses- 
sions, 7.¢. they have not, like the other tribes, a 
tribal territory (Nu 187° 2%! 26%). 

The priests’ dues from the offerings, the ¢éri- 
moth, ‘heave-ofterings’ (Nu 18°!"), are calculated 
on a more liberal scale than in Dt and even thar 
in Ezk, or at all events they are specified more 
exactly than in the latter book, which does not 
name the tithe and the firstlings. The skin of 
the burnt-offering falls to the officiating priest 
(Lv 78) ; from the shélamim-oflerings he is entitled 
to a eake (v.14), as well as to the wave-breast and 
the heave-thigh (Ex 29°7 a/.); in the case of the 
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shélamim-offering of the Nazirite he receives not 
only the wave-breast and heave-thigh, but also 
the shoulder of the ram and two cakes as a wave- 
offering (Nu 6%). Of the ‘holy,’ @.e. not ‘most 
holy,’ offerings the male and female members of 
the house of Aaron are to eat in a clean place the 
-wave-breast and the heave-thigh, and in general 
the téraméth that fell due of these offerings (Ly 
10'4-, Nu 18!°); the priest who presents the offering 
may thus bring these portions into his house 
and there distribute them. ‘The members of the 
priest’s house who are entitled to participate in 
these neals are exactly specified ; any one who by 
mistake and without warrant eats of the holy 
thing is to restore to the priest what he has taken, 
with a fifth part added to it (Lv 22"), Every 
térimah belongs to the particular priest to whom 
on any occasion one hands it over, and not to the 
whole of the priests (Nu 5%). Of the ‘most holy’ 
offerings—the minhah, the guilt-offering, and the 
sin-oflering—nothing may be taken into the priests’ 
houses; whatever portion of these does not find 
its way to the altar, or is not in certain specified 
instances burned (Lv 6°), is to be eaten only by 
Levitically clean male Aaronites in the holy place, 
according to the different regulations for the re- 
spective offerings, it may be by the priest who 

resents the offering, it may be by all male Aaron- 
ites (Lv 2° 5! 6!9 etc.). The shewbread also, as 
most holy, is to be eaten by male Aaronites in 
the holy place (Lv 24°). 

Besides the above, the priests have firstling- 
dues. To them belong the firstborn of clean beasts ; 
those of unclean beasts and of man are to be 
redeemed (Nu 18"). The redemption price, for 
arriving at which a mode of reckoning is given, 
probably falls, as a logical consequence, to the 
priests, although this is not expressly stated (Gesch. 
p. 41). In later times, at all events, it was so 
arranged (Schiirer, p. 254). In the case of the first- 
born of clean beasts, the flesh, in so far as this is not 
the portion of the altar, falls to the priest, and may 
be eaten by him and the male and female members 
of his household (Nu 18!). The ré’shith that has 
to be offered of oil, must, and corn, as well as the 
first-fruits (bikkvirim) of everything, belong to the 
priests; all clean persons in the priest’s house, 
male and female, may eat of them (Nu 18!#), 
The question whether ré@shith and bikkirim have 
both to be paid from the same products of the 
ground may remain open (Gesch. p. 124 ff. ; Schiirer, 
p. 245). ‘The two leavened firstling-loaves of the 
Feast of Pentecost, along with the two lambs to 
be added as a shélamim-offering, are assigned to 
the priest (Lv 23"). Further, of the devoted things 
that which is called hérem belongs to the priests 
(Nu 18"); likewise in the year of jubilee there 
falls to them the field regarded as hérem, which 
has been dedicated, not redeemed, and yet sold 
(Ly 27"').. The r@shith of dough, which, according 
to Nu 15!7*!, is to be paid to Jahweh, is probably 
to be understood as falling to the priests, although 
this is not expressly said. In the case of a with- 
holding of the proper dues, restitution has to be 
made to the priest, with the addition of a fifth 
part (Lv 51%). If any one has unwittingly taken 
from his neighbour anything belonging to him, 
and if restitution to the injured party is not pos- 
sible, the articles which require to be restored 
belong to the priest who offers the guilt-ofiering 
for the offender (Nu 58). 

Of sacred dues the tenth belongs to the Levites, 
who in turn have to pay a tenth of this to the 
priests (Nu 18774"), Originally, according to Nu 
18*°, all that was in view here was the tenth of 
field and vineyard produce. It appears to be a 
Jater expansion when Ly 27° demands, in addi- 
tion to this, the tenth of cattle and sheep. Priests 
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and Levites receive a fixed percentage of the spoil 
taken in war (Nu 3175"), ‘ 

The Priests’ Code enjoins, further, in what is 
perhaps an addition subsequent to the time of 
Nehemiah, a tax for the sanctuary (Ex 300% 5 see 
Gesch. p. 219f.); this does not fall to the priests, 
but is spent on the ‘service of the tent of meeting,’ 
i.e. for the expense of the regular cultus. ; 

The idea that the tribe of Levi has no inherit- 
ance finds strange expression in the purely theo- 
retical and evidently late added (Gesch. p. 42f.) 
statement (Nu 3-4) that Jahweh has taken to 
Himself the cattle of the Levites in place of the 
firstborn of the cattle of the children of Israel. 
The matter is meant thus to be viewed as if the 
Levites had not an absolute property in their 
cattle, but only the usufruct of them. In speak- 
ing of the possession of cattle the Priests’ Code is 
thinking ot the injunction (which is not quite in 
harmony with the absence of possessions on the 
part of the tribe of Levi) that 48 cities in the 
Promised Land should be set apart for the tribe 
of Levi to dwell in, along with the surrounding 
pasture lands to feed their cattle (Nu 35"), These 
cities, with their houses and pasture lands, are an 
inalienable possession; whatever may have been 
sold of them is redeemable at any time, and, if it 
is not redeemed, it returns to the Levites in the 
year of jubilee (Ly 25%). The carrying out of 
this enactment about Levitical cities is recorded in 
a narrative in the Bk. of Joshua (ch. 21), belong- 
ing to the Priestly Writing ; and here a distinction, 
not found in the earlier directions, is made between 
Levitical and priestly cities; the sons of Aaron 
receive 13 of the 48 cities. 

g. The date of the priestly system in the ‘ Priestly 
Writing.’-—Even apart from the older elements 
(P}, see above, § 8a) which detach themselves from 
the main body of the Priests’ Code, the date of the 
priestly system exhibited by this Code is not a 
single one. In gencral the consistent character of 
the system (P?) is not to be denied, but certain 
smaller constituents detach themselves as clearly 
new to it (P*). But, even after the removal of these 
elements, everything (in P?) is not of one cast ; in 
the view taken of the Levites, for instance, apart 
from an innovation (Nu 8*-** [see, further, below] 
and vv.*5-°6 [see above, § 8 d]), there is no mistaking 
the presence of two different strata (in Nu 16, ef. 
ch. 17 ; see, further, below). 

At present it is commonly held that the whole of 
the priestly system of the Priests’ Code, and in 
general this whole Code itself, belongs to the post- 
exilic period, and that Ezekiel’s enactments regard- 
ing the priests, especially his distinction between 
Levites and priests, paves the way for the Priests’ 
Code (so the adherents of the Graf hypothesis). 
On one point there can be no doubt, namely this, 
that the aftinity between the law of Ezekiel and 
the Priests’ Code is so great that it can be explained 
only by the dependence of one of these upon the 
other. For the priority of Ezekiel it is quoted as 
decisive that in his State of the future he knows no 
high priest such as stands at the head of the 
priestly body in the Priests’ Code. Ezekiel, it is 
argued, does not mention the one unique function 
assigned to the high priest in the Priests’ Code, 
namely the propitiatory transactions on the Day 
of Atonement, and it is hard to suppose him to 
have been acquainted with them. But the law 
concerning the Day of Atonement in Ly 16 bears 
quite a peculiar character which, e.g. in the con- 
ception of AZAZEL (which see), distinguishes it 
from the rest of the Priests’ Code. This law has 
its place immediately before the Law of Holiness 
(Lv 17-26), which, as it appears to the present 
writer necessary to assume, was incorporated in 
the system of the Priests’ Code, not by the real 
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author of P? but by a later redactor ; probably the 
section contained in Ly 16 was also a later 
addition (Gesch. p. 128 f.), and so were also, in 
that case, as a matter of course, the merely brief 
allusions to the Day of Atonement which are found 
elsewhere in the Priests’ Code. Ezekiel has no 
Day of Atonement, but merely certain propitiatory 
transactions on two days every year, which look 
like a first step towards the Day of Atonement. 
There is no period at which the law of the Day of 
Atonement, of which there is not a trace in the 
eae sory, can be more readily conceived to 
1ave originated than during the great chastening 
of the Exile, or even it may be shortly thereafter. 
Zec 3° appears to contain the earliest allusion to 
the Day of Atonement. If the function assigned 
by the Priests’ Code to the high priest on the Day 
ot Atonement is a later insertion, the original 
high priest of this Code has no station left to him 
but that of primus inter pares. Even the distine- 
tive dress he wears appears to mean nothing more 
(see below). A chief priest, however, was, beyond 
all doubt, found at Jerusalem prior to Ezekiel (see 
above, § 3). As to the further argument in favour 
of the priority of Ezekiel’s system to that of the 
Priests’ Code, namely that Ezekiel was the first 
to introduce the distinction between priests and 
Levites, this rests upon an interpretation, which 
per sé is a possible one, but which is not‘to be 
deduced unconditionally from the language of 
Ezekiel. It is true that Ezekiel gave a new 
arrangement to the station of those Levites who 
had formerly been priests at the high places, but 
his language by no means excludes or even renders 
improbable the supposition that in the pre-exilic 
temple there were other Levites besides these, or 
that there were, besides the foreign temple-slaves, 
other temple-servants not called Levites, or priests 
of the second rank side by side with the priests 
proper, z.e. the Zadokites (see above, § 6). We 
will seek to show further, below, that Ezekiel’s 
designating of the priests as ‘ Zadokites,’ in con- 
trast to their being called in the Priests’ Code 
‘ Aaronites,’ is by no means an evidence of Ezekiel’s 
priority. 

On two points, it is true, the Priests’ Code con- 
tains regulations affecting the priests which cannot 
be separated from its system (P?), and which yet 
undoubtedly go beyond what is found in Ezekiel. 
In the Priests’ Code the tenth falls to the Levites 
and the tenth of the tenth to the priests, to whom 
belong also the firstborn of clean beasts. Ezekiel 
says nothing about either of these things. But in 
the Deuteronomic regulations it is clear that neither 
the tenth nor the firstborn are considered as be- 
longing to the Levites or priests (cf., further, 
below). ‘ : 

Other differences between the law of Ezekiel 
and that of the Priests’ Code appear to the present 
writer to speak necessarily in favour of the priority 
of the Priests’ Code, or at least of the system repre- 
sented by it. In this Code the killing, flaying, and 
cutting up of the sacrificial animal has to be done 
by the layman presenting the offering (Ly 1°" 
ete.; see Gesch. p. 114); in Ezekiel the Levites 
have to perform the killing. There can be no 
doubt that in this instance the Priests’ Code repre- 
sents the earlier custom, which was based upon the 
view that by slaying his sacrifice the offerer himself 
presents his gift to the deity, and thereby expresses 
the fact that it is meant for him. In Ezekiel, on 
the other hand, this action is undertaken by the 
Levites as a class intermediate between laity and 

riests, in order to remove the layman a stage 
urther from sacred functions. Vogelstein (p. 67), 
indeed, reverses the chronological order, and holds 
that the flow of an anti-Levite current has with- 
drawn from the Levites the slaying of the sacrificial 


victims ; but surely the slaughter by the hand of 
the sacrificing layman is a relic of primitive times 
when every Israelite was entitled to offer sacrifice. 
Besides, by setting down the killing of the animal 
by the lay offerer as a later custom, a very im- 
probable course would be given to the development 
of the practice in this matter (as it cannot be 
imagined that the regulations of the Priests’ Code 
we are considering are due to a later alteration of 
the text); that is to say, the Chronicler, who 
makes the Levites take part in the slaying of the 
victims (see below, § 9), would, on this view, have 
taken a step backwards from the Priests’ Code in 
the direction of Ezekiel. The practice of later times 
in regard to the temple service appears, indeed, to 
have excluded both laymen and Levites from the 
slaying of the sacrificial animals, and to have 
reserved this for the priests alone (Biichler, Priester, 
136 ff.); it is probably a matter of pure theory 
when the Talmud, in agreement with the Priests’ 
Code (Vogelstein, p. 68, note 1), represents laymen 
as performing the act of slaughter. Amongst the 
ordinances of Ezekiel which go beyond the Priests’ 
Code in the sense of keeping the laity at a distance, 
besides the one we have considered, there are the 
enactments that the priests are not to come out 
amongst the people with their holy garments or 
with the sacrificial portions, lest the people be 
hallowed thereby—regulations which are wanting 
in the Priests’ Code. We find expressed here a 
materialistic conception of holiness as if it were 
something that could be transferred by external 
contact. The same conception shows itself in the 
Priests’ Code only, on what is not an impossible 
explanation, in the case of the sin-oftering (whoever 
touches the flesh of this offering ‘ becomes holy’ [7], 
Ly 6” [Eng.*"]), and the ‘most holy’ offerings in 
general (Ly 614 [Eng.?*]; ef. Ex 29°” 30). But in 
these passages the thought of ‘becoming holy’ 
(Heiliqwerden) by touching can hardly be really 
present, rather would it appear that it is ‘ being 
holy’ (Hetligsein), t.e. ‘being a priest,’ that is 
specified as the condition of touching (see Baudissin, 
Studien zur semit. Religionsgeschichte, ii., Leipzig, 
1878, p. 54f. note). The post-exilic Haggai (2!) 
denies that contact with the skirt of a garment in 
which one carries holy flesh makes holy; but he 
does not deny that direct contact with sacrificial 
flesh has this effect. In this way he does not, as 
Kuenen (7/7, 1890, p. 17) supposes, contradict 
Ezekiel; and, therefore, we may not infer from 
Hageai’s language that: Ezekiel’s view was an 
older one, which was abandoned in the post-exilic 
period (and so also in the Priests’ Code, on the 
assumption of its post-exilic composition). 

It is alleged that Ezekiel was not acquainted 
with Ly 21)", where, perhaps, the priest is for- 
bidden (although this is extremely questionable) to 
defile himself for a dead wife. But this does not 
follow (Nowack, p. 115, note 1) from the fact that 
in Ezk 241% mourning on the part of the priest for 
his wife is assumed as a matter of course, for it is 
not mourning in general that is forbidden in Ly 21)", 
but only certain specified mourning customs, besides 
the defilement by the corpse (v.°; cf. Ezk 44°; ef. 
Joh. Frey, Tod, Scelenglaube wnd Seelenkult im 
alten Israel, Leipzig, 1898, p. 74 f.). 

Ezekiel’s arrangements about the Levitical and 
priestly land are much more practical than in the 
Priests’ Code. In Ezekiel’s State of the future, 
priests and Levites live in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the temple where they have to serve ; 
according to the Priests’ Code they are distributed 
among different cities throughout the land, where 
they have nothing to do. It is hardly conceivable 
that the author of the Priests’ Code should have so 
changed for the worse the arrangements of Ezekiel, 
if these were the earlier. Rather does the Priests’ 
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Code in this instance still adhere more than Ezekiel 
to the conditions which really existed in the pre- 
exilic period. Amongst the priestly cities named 
in Jos 21 (P), is Anathoth, which we know from 
Jeremiah as a city where priests lived. Among the 
Levitical cities are, further, included the six Cities 
of Refuge. The latter were old sanctuaries to 
whose altar the manslayer fled. Besides, in the 
case of four of these Cities of Refuge which are 
named in Jos 21, it may be shown either from 
history or from the names themselves that they 
were places of worship (Hebron, Shechem, Kadesh, 
Ramoth [probably identical with Mizpah of Hos 
5})). 
If the system represented by the Priests’ Code-is 
prior to Ezekiel, then the silence of the latter 
about the tenth and the firstborn as priestly dues, 
can be explained only by assuming that these 
particular ordinances had not obtained practical 
recognition before Ezekiel’s time, and that he 
purposely passes them over, presumably because 
he had ‘doubts as to the possibility of carrying 
them out. He is silent also as to the tithe-meals 
of Dt, and the sacrificial meals which, according to 
Dt, are to be held with the firstborn of cattle and 
sheep. He must have been acquainted with both 
these regulations, and has thus not sought to inter- 
fere with the treatment of the tenth and the 
firstborn. The old view, as represented in the Jeho- 
vistic book (Gn 28”), is that the tenth is to be given 
to the Deity. The same demand is expressly made 
by the Book of the Covenant (Ex 22”) in the case 
of the firstborn of cattle and sheep. The arrange- 
ment in the Priests’ Code, in so far as it assigns 
tithes and firstborn to the servants of the Deity, 
comes nearer to this view than the common meals 
of Dt (see Dillmann on Ly 27%). The term ‘tenth’ 
ean originally have been applied only to an impost, 
and not to the material for a sacrificial meal (so 
also Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. p. 393). Only 
in this particular is something secondary to be 
recognized in the Priests’ Code, namely that it 
assigns the tenth—differently with the firstborn— 
not, or at least only indirectly, to the proper ser- 
vants of the Deity, namely the priests, but in the 
first instance to the servants of the sanctuary, the 
Levites. 

That the priestly legislation of the Priests’ Code 
(P?) is to be placed prior to Ezekiel, appears to the 
present writer to result also from the cireumstance 
that it shows no regard to the special conditions of 
the personnel of the sanctuary at the Return from 
the Exile. In the early days of the Jewish colony, 
at all events at the time of Ezra, if not earlier, 
we find, alongside of the priests, these classes— 
Levites, singers, and doorkeepers (both these 
originally distinct from the Levites), and Nethi- 
nim; the Priests’ Code, on the other hand, knows 
only the two classes—priests and Levites. The 
Levites, called in the Priests’ Code néthiinim, are 
evidently intended to replace the foreign Nethinim 
who are no less disapproved of in the Priests’ Code 
indirectly than they are in the direct polemic of 
Ezekiel. It may be seen from the narrative 
portions of the Bk. of Joshua which belong to the 
Priestly Writing, that the latter does not, indeed, 
mean to set aside the Nethinim entirely; for in 
Jos 9*', which evidently belongs to this source, it 
is said that the inhabitants of Gibeon and the 
neighbouring cities were set aside by the princes 
of Israel to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ‘for the congregation.’ These serfs are thus 
looked upon here, not as servants of the temple or 
the priests, but as servants of the congregation, 
i.¢. the laity. As far as the temple service is con- 
cerned, their place is to be taken by the Levites. 
But the latter have in this matter, as it would 
appear, to discharge the functions, not so much of 


the Nethinim as of the post-exilic doorkeepers, for 
they are called ‘keepers.’—It is difficult to suppose 
that a legislator, who was face to face with the 
complicated relations of the temple personnel in 
post-exilic times, should have imagined that he 
could come to an adjustment with them by simply 
throwing all non-priestly temple-servants, without 
any further argument or justification, into a single 
class. 

In particular, upon any theory which makes the 
Priests’ Code exilic or post-exilic, we miss in it that 
regard we should expect to the former priests of the 
high places, who, since the centralization of the 
cultus under Josiah, gave rise to difficulties. Josiah 
sought to exclude them from the Jerusalem cultus, 
but evidently was unable to set aside their pre- 
tensions to a share in the priestly service in the 
temple; for Ezekiel considered it necessary to 
announce to them in unambiguous terms that it 
was God’s decree that they should be removed from 
the priesthood. In Ezra’s time only a few of the 
descendants of the old priests of the high places, 
those who, in Ezekiel’s terminology, are called 
‘Levites,’ had accommodated themselves to the 
position assigned to them. It is true that the 
Priests’ Code contains a clear trace of a conflict 
between the Levites and the priests, in the narrative 
of the rebellion of the Levite Korah against Moses 
and Aaron. But that the conflict here spoken of has 
regard to the claims of the deposed priests of the 
high places is not to be gathered. On the contrary, 
Korah cannot be the representative of these 
whilom baméth priests, for in the post-exilic period 
the Korahites belong to the singers or to the door- 
keepers (1 Ch 6” 98 a/.), and hence not to the 
Levites in the sense of that term as used by 
Ezekiel, and in the Memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
whose use of the term is fashioned upon Ezekiel’s 
model. Instead of a conflict between former priests 
of the high places and the old Jerusalem priests, one 
might see in the narrative about Korah the de- 
scription of a conflict in the time after Ezra, when 
the singers were reckoned to the Levites. This is 
the view of Vogelstein (p. 45 ff), who, upon the 
ground of very precarious combinations, places an 
attempt of these later Levites to seize the right of 
offering incense, In the time of the high priest 
Johanan I. (the son of Joiada) and the Persian 
satrap Bagoses, who probably belong to the reign 
of Artaxerxes IT. (B.C. 404-359). But the narrative 
of Kkorah’s rebellion, i.e. the later account of the 
Priests’ Code about thisrebellion (see above, §8d end, 
and ef., further, below), can scarcely be separated 
from the Priests’ Code of Ezra (P?) and assigned to 
a later innovation (P*); for then the law of Ezra 
would merely have contained a narrative giving 
expression to the priestly prerogatives of the whole 
tribe of Levias against the rest of the congrega- 
tion. But this is not to be supposed, seeing that 
the Priests’ Code (P*) everywhere insists most dis- 
tinctly on the priestly rights of the Aaronites 
alone. This it does, in the opinion of the present 
writer, not in opposition to claims of non-Jeru- 
salemite priests, which do not come into view with 
P? at all, but rather—and so also in the story of 
Korah—in opposition to pretensions put forward 
by the personnel at the Jerusalem temple who 
were not counted as belonging to the (Zadokite) 
priestly family. 

The duties of the Levites of the Priests’ Code 
and their relations to priests and people are so 
vaguely defined as to give rise to the impression 
that these ‘ Levites,’ as servants of the priests, are 
simply an innovation of the legislator, not corre- 
sponding at all to the actually existing relations. 
In other words, the legislator appears to have 
written at a time when, in addition to a special 
priestly family, namely the Aaronites of the 
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Priests’ Code, there was not a class, who from 
their descent might be called Levites. servine as 
lower officials at the sanctuary il 
ment of Levites for this oftice appears to be a 
matter of pure theory on the part of the legislator, 
whose system _ elsewhere also is based in large 
measure upon ideal construction. He appears to 
substitute the name ‘Levites’ for the lower grade 
of sanctuary servants, singers, and doorkeepers. 
In the priestly system of the Priests’ Code, so far 
as this has a real basis, the only parties in view 
would, in this way, be the personnel of the old 
Jerusalem temple —a circumstance most easily 
capable of explanation if this system took its rise 
at a time when one had no motive for taking into 
consideration the non-Jerusalemite priests or their 
descendants. 

The Priests’ Code is acquainted, on the other 
hand, with a class amongst the personnel of the 
sanctuary with which we meet nowhere in the 
post-exilic period, namely the serving women (see 
above, §8 e). These may be connected with the 
consecrated women, the kédéshéth of the ancient 
Canaanite sanctuaries, who in certain pre-exilic 
periods were found even in the Jerusalem temple 
(Gesch. pp. 36f., 179 f.; ef. Ismar J. Peritz, ‘Woman 
in the ancient Hebrew Cult,’ in JBL, 1898, pt. ii. 
p. 145ff.), although a legislator of the Jahweh 
religion could not think of women at the sanctuary 
serving the purpose of the Canaanite hierodouloi, 
but only as employed in cleaning and such like. 
A later age did away with these serving women 
entirely, as tending to recall the hierodouloi, and 
as furnishing occasion for moral abuses. 

The designation chosen for priests in the Priests’ 
Code, namely ‘ Aaronites,’ appears to the present 
writer to point to the time before Josiah’s reform, 
or at least before Ezekiel. Its result was that a 
priestly family returned with Ezra, which traced 
its descent, not, like the Zadokites, to the family 
of Phinehas or Eleazar, but to“that of Ithamar 
(Ezr 8? M), and thus did not belong to the old 
Jerusalem priesthood. The real existence of such 
non-Zadokite ‘Aaronites’ is also probable from 
other indications. As we found occasion to con- 
clude (see above, § 3, cf. § 2) from the history of 
Eli’s descendant Ebiathar, who was banished to 
Anathoth, and of the priests at Anathoth in 
Jereiniah’s time, who probably traced back their 
descent to Ebiathar, the priesthood of Anathoth, 
in distinction from the house of Zadok, held itself 
to be derived from the ancient priestly family at 
the time of the Exodus, and perhaps from Aaron. 
Consequently, the enactment of the Priests’ Code, 
that the sons of Aaron are all entitled to exercise 
the priestly office, was not, when the new com- 
munity was set up, fitted to serve the special 
interest of the Zadokites, for it required these to 
treat even those priests who did not belong to 
their family as equally entitled to sacred functions 
with themselves. Now there can be no doubt 
that the author of the priestly legislation of the 
Priests’ Code (P2) belonged to the priesthood of 
Jerusalem, for otherwise he could not be so familiar 
as he is with the ritual of the one legal place of 
worship, the tabernacle, i.e. the antedated single 
temple. But it is extremely improbable that a 
Zadokite of the period after Ezekiel should, in 
divergence from this prophet, have conceded to 
non-Zadokite priests equal rights with the Zadok- 
ites. The substitution of the ancient Aaron for 
the relatively modern Zadok cannot be a mere 
play with names on the part of an exilic or post- 
exilic legislator, for, as Ezr 8” shows, there were 
actually non-Zadokite ‘Aaronites.’ While the 
adherents of the Graf hypothesis had hitherto for 
the most part seen in the term ‘ Aaronites simply 
an archaism for ‘ Zadokites,’ Kueneu (7/7, 1890, 
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p. 28 ff.), latterly agreeing with Oort, the present 
writer, and Vogelstein, came to the conclusion we 
have reached. The connotation of the term ‘ Aaron- 
ites” is—and this not merely in theory, but as 
applied in practice—even in the post-exilie period 
wider than that of ‘Zadokites.’ Kuenen, accord- 
ingly, following Oort and Vogelstein, held that a 
compromise took place between the Zadokites after 
Ezekiel’s time and non-Zadokite priestly families, 
and that to this compromise the enactments of the 
Priests’ Code owed their origin (so also Schiirer, 
p. 239, note 49; cf., for the same explanation, as 
the first after Oort [1884], Stade, GVJ ii., Berlin, 
1888, p. 104). But it is not at all likely that on 
the one hand Ezekiel’s distinction between non- 
Zadokite Levites and Zadokites should have gained 
acceptance, as it undoubtedly did, to such an 
extent that a new class, ‘the Levites,’ was formed 
out. of the former priests of the high places; but 
that, on the other hand, this same distinction 
found so little acceptance that, in direct opposition 
to it, new regulations were introduced, by which 
non-Zadokites had to be admitted into the number 
of the priests. About the year 572 Ezekiel had 
made the first attempt to have all non-Zadokite 
Levites declared to be sanctuary servants. <A 
movement of non-Zadokite priestly families must, 
as Oort and his followers think, have formed 
itself in opposition to this ordinance, and must 
have been not without eflect, so that, when Ezra 
returned in the year 458, Ezekiel’s limitation of 
the priesthood was already forgotten so far that a 
non-Zadokite family of priests joined Ezra, and no 
opposition was offered to the recognition of their 
priestly rights. Of a decisive contest of the non- 
Zadokite priestly families with the Zadokites in 
this matter, tradition shows no trace, and the 
development subsequently to Ezekiel’s time is 
much more easily explained if the rule entitling 
all Aaronites to the priesthood was an older one, 
with which an adjustment had to be made. With 
what right the house of Ithamar, which does 
not appear in the history prior to Ezr 8? (M), was 
traced back to Aaron, as is done in the Priests’ 
Code, it is impossible to say (cf. Nowack, p. 105, 
note 2). But it is not likely that the connexion of 
Ithamar with Aaron was first put forward after the 
Ithamarites under Ezra had gained entrance to the 
priesthood, for in that case it would not be intelli- 
gible by what other title this entrance could have 
been gained by the Ithamarites in opposition to 
the Zadokites and to the statutes of Ezekiel. See- 
ing that the family of Eli in any case was, even in 
pre-exilic times (in view of 1S 2%, and probably 
also 1 K 2?7, the oracle of 1S 2? cannot be exilie 
or post-exilic), traced back (18 2°) to the priest 
of the Exodus (who is not, indeed, named), the 
assumption is, to say the least, not improbable 
that even in pre-exilic times there were non- 
Zadokite priests who traced their descent to Aaron 
as the priest of the Exodus. The very same con- 
clusion results from the account in the Jehovistic 
book of Aaron’s part in the worship of the golden 
calf, for he is thus presented as the type, nay 
probably also as the ancestor, of the priests of the 
Northern kingdom. If from pre-exilic times there 
were ‘ Aaronites’ who did not belong to the house 
of Zadok, the fact that the name ‘ Aaron’ or ‘sons 
of Aaron’ is employed by a legislator belonging to 
the priesthood of the only legitimate sanctuary, 
the temple of Jerusalem, for this very priesthood, 
appears to the present writer to be intelligible only 
at a time when the participation of non-Jeru- 
salemite ‘ Aaronites’ in the temple cultus did not 
form the subject of question, because at that time 
they did not desire such participation, @.e. at a 
time when, besides the temple at Jerusalem, there 
were other sanctuaries at which they could dis- 
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charge priestly service—in other words, before 
Josiah’s reform. 

The Priests’ Code appears to the present writer 
to betray quite clearly the circumstance that, at 
the time when it was written, all Aaronites did not 
de facto enjoy priestly rights, but only that branch 
to which (so Ezr 7'") the Zadokites were reckoned, 
namely the branch of Phinehas (cf. Ezr 8? M). In 
Nu 25" it is only to Phinehas, of all the Aaronites, 
that an everlasting priesthood is promised. And 
yet Ezra had to admit priests who were not 
reckoned to the house of Phinehas. This appears 
to us to be explicable only on the supposition that 
that saying about the everlasting priesthood of 
Phinehas alone belongs to a different age from 
that of Ezra. This cannot be the age after Ezra, 
for the non-Zadokite Ithamarites who under him 
were admitted to the priesthood at Jerusalem were 
not afterwards removed from this office (Gesch. p. 
139). No doubt the Zadokites, as is shown by the 
term Sadducees derived from their family name, 
formed still later a special priestly aristocracy ; but 
this does not authorize our taking, with Kuenen 
(TAT, 1890, p. 37), the promise of an everlasting 
priesthood to Phinechas alone, as a later interpola- 
tion, for the everlasting priesthood was from the 
time of Ezra not an exclusive characteristic of 
Phinehas, 7.¢c. of the Zadokites. 

In the narrative of the Priests’ Code regarding 
the destruction of two of Aaron’s sons, Nadab and 
Abibu, without issue (Lv 10-7, Nu 34 26%, ef. Lv 
161), we should apparently find either a reminiscence 
of priestly families that. actually died out (so, fanci- 
fully, Ad. Moses, Nadab und Abihw oder der 
_Untergang der Sauliden und des grossten Theils 
des Stammes Benjamin, Berlin, 1890: Nadab= 
Abinadab, 18 71; Abihu=Abiel, 18 9!), or even a 
polemic against the claim of certain families to 
belong to ‘Aaron.’ If the latter is the case, the 
genuineness of the genealogy of these families, 
which went back to Nadab and Abihu, would be 
denied, since these sons of Aaron perished with- 
out leaving any issue behind them. It is impos- 
sible to find in the narrative of their fate any indica- 
tion of conditions pointing to a particular period of 
time, unless we are to hold, with Oort (p. 331), 
that the ‘strange fire’ which Nadab and Abihu 
brought ‘before Jahweh’ has reference to their 
participation in baméth worship. The effect of 
this would be that in this narrative the Aaronite 
families Nadab and Abihu would stand for the 
non-Jerusalemite priests (as ‘Aaron’ stands else- 
where for the priests of the bull-worship) who 
were displaced by Aaron’s son Eleazar, whom the 
Zadokites regarded as their ancestor. Such an in- 
terpretation, however, is not very probable, for the 
‘strange fire’ is at least offered to Jahweh, which 
appears to presuppose that it is offered at the legal 
sanctuary and not in the high places (see, further, 
art. NADAB). 

The designation of the priests as ‘ Aaronites’ 
does not belong to the oldest strata of the Priests’ 
Code, even apart from the Law of Holiness and the 
téréth akin to it. In a version of the story of 
Korah which has been worked over, and which 
does not belong to the Jehovistic book but to the 
Priests’ Code, Korah is regarded as the champion 
of the congregation against Moses and Aaron 
(Nu 16°), z.e. the Levites. Here the Levites as a 
body are thought of as priests, just as in the 
narrative of the rod that blossomed (Nu 17}5*) 
Aaron is the representative of the tribe of Levi, 
which in its totality is thought of as invested with 
priestly prerogatives. In opposition to this older 
conception of the Levites as priests, the main 
body (P?) of the Priests’ Code seeks to establish 
the exclusive right of the Aaronites, 7.¢., in the 
view of the legislator, the Jerusalem priesthood. 
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A different procedure, again, is followed by a 
recent addition to the legislation, which seeks to 
present the Levites as more like the priests. We 
refer to what evidently was never carried into 
actual practice, the consecration of the Levites 
(Nu 8°), which is intended to be an analogue to 
the consecration of the priests. This representa- 
tion, which shows a higher estimate of the Levites, 
will belong to the exilic or post-exilic period (P*), 
when by ‘ Levites’ were understood the families of 
the former priests of the high places, and it was 
desired to give to these a priest-like rank corre- 
sponding to their pretensions. 

Among the later elements of the Priests’ Code 
would have to be reckoned also the description of 
the vestments of the high priest, if we are to see 
in the latter an investiture with the insignia of 
royalty, of which, of course, there could be no 
word before the post-monarchical period, when 
the high priest was the only visible head of Israel. 
But the purple in the high priest’s robe can hardly 
be the symbol of royalty ; the principal colour of 
the high priest’s garments is not red- but blue- 
purple. The diadem, to be sure, is a sign of princely 
rank, but ‘holy princes’ (sérim) appear already in 
the exilic ‘Isaiah’ (4378), surely not as a new crea- 
tion of the Exile. The chief priest of royal Tyre 
assumed a very high dignity as ‘next after the 
king’ (Movers, Die Phdnizier, I. 1. 1849, p. 542 ff. ). 
The circumstance that the high priest of the 
Priests’ Code bears, as the most important item in 
his attire, the Urim and Thummim, is not favour- 
able to an exilic or post-exilic date for the com- 
position of the passage embodying this view, for 
the post-exilic period had no Urim and Thummim 
(Neh 7). The priests in old Israel were in posses- 
sion of them prior to the overthrow of the Northern 
kingdom (Dt 335). Perhaps these insignia, and 
probably also the sacred ark, were lost when the 
temple was destroyed by Nebuchadrezzar. That 
the author of the Priests’ Code had before his 
mind’s eye the post-exilic high priest as also the 
secular head of the community, does not follow 
from Nu 277! (Benzinger, p. 423), where it is said 
that Joshua and all the children of Israel and the 
whole congregation are ‘to go out and come in at 
the word of Eleazar.’ Eleazar gives this direction 
on the ground of the Urim and Thummim, that 
is, God issues His commands through him. No 
other means of ascertaining the will of God was 
open to the congregation aiter the death of Moses; 
there is no thought here of a ruling position occu- 
pied by the high priest himself, least of all of the 
position of the post-exilic high priest who had 
not the Urim and Thummim at all. The circum- 
stance that In Nu 34! and Jos 14 the priest 
Eleazar is mentioned first, before Joshua, among 
the heads of the people, is due to the fact that 
Eleazar, as Aaron’s son, stands in a closer relation 
to Moses, the former leader of the people, than 
does Moses’ servant Joshua or any of the other 
then princes of the people (on the relation between 
the high priest in P and in the post-exilic period, 
cf. Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 324 ft.). 

It is scarcely possible to arrive at a definite date 
for the various strata of the priestly system in the 
Priests’ Code, and thus for the Priests’ Code as a 
whole. The probable conclusion from the preced- 
ing considerations, if these are justified,—diftering 
from what is reached on the view of the case 
adopted by the majority of modern critics,—would 
be that the main mae of the Priests’ Code (P?) 
is prior to Ezekiel, and, in that case, belongs 
probably even to the period preceding Josiah’s 
reform of the cultus. The programme of Ezekiel, 
which in one way or other is of decisive im- 
portance for the dating of the Priests’ Code, 
appears to the present writer to be intelligible, 
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if the prophet considers an older cultus-legislation 
to have been abolished with the overthrow of 
the ancient temple, and if he substitutes a new 
system for use in his new temple. But it appears 
difficult to comprehend how a legislator posterior 
to Ezekiel should have displaced the law of the 
prophet written down for the new Israel by a legis- 
lative scheme of his own. On the other hand, 
again, it is readily intelligible that through the 
impulse of the law of Ezekiel, and owing to the 
new conditions and the new conceptions that grew 
up dnring the Exile, expansions and modifications 
should have been made by exilic priests upon an 
ancient law, in order to fit it for application to the 
new community. The form of the Bk. of Ezekiel, 
apparently intermediate between Deuteronomy and 
the Priests’ Code, is more simply explained if 
Ezekiel is dependent, not only, as he clearly is, 
upon Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, but also upon 
an older code emanating from the Jerusalem 
priesthood, than if he makes an original start in 
dealing with the cultus. The same remark applies 
to his language, which on the one hand recalls 
Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, and on the other 
hand the Priests’ Code. 

The different views held as to the date of the 
system of the Priests’ Code do not affect essentially 
the actual history of the priesthood itself except 
on a few points, as, for instance, in the view which 
is to be taken of the position of the chief priest 
prior to the time of Ezekiel, if the Code is to be 
placed thus early. This is owing to the fact that 
the organization of the priesthood in the Priests’ 
Code is of a theoretical character, for as a whole 
it does not fit the real conditions of any period 
whatever. Of much more importance is the ques- 
tion of the date of the Priests’ Code for the history 
of sacrifice. 

But, whatever date may be fixed for the redac- 
tion of the system of this legislation, it will not be 
possible to avoid the conclusion’ that the whole 
body of ritual set up in it could not have taken 
its rise in its special form—7.e. in its deviation 
from Dt and Ezk—during the relatively short 
period between Ezekiel (B.C. 572) and Ezra (B.C. 
458), namely some 110 years, but that it represents 
a long development of cultus-practice as well as 
cultus-language. The beginnings of this develop- 
ment go back in any case to the pre-exilic period, 
and are not unintelligible there, when we consider, 
what to the mind of the present writer is clear, 
that the Deuteronomic. law did not emanate from 
the priesthood at Jerusalem, in which case no 
specimen of the cultus-language and cultus-practice 
ot this priesthood prior to Ezekiel has been pre- 
served outside the Priests’ Code, and when we 
note, further, that Jeremiah (8%) is acquainted 
with a literary activity exercised in the way of 
giving form to the térah, an activity of which he 
disapproves, and which therefore cannot be taken 
to reier to the codifying of the Deuteronomic law, 
with which the prophet undeniably sympathized. 
What incurs his disapproval can scarcely be any- 
thing else than the resolving of God’s will, which 
he’interprets ethically (7°), into ritual demands. 
Here, then, in Jeremiah we find pretty clear traces 
of a priestly literary activity answering to the rise 
of the Priests’ Code. These literary productions, 
however, as may be gathered from the same refer- 
ence in Jeremiah, have not yet gained the position 
of a generally accepted ceremonial law. Even the 
Deuteronomic law betrays no acquaintance with 
this last, hut knows only of some particular torah 
for the priests (Dt 24°), which may afterwards have 
been taken over by the Priests’ Code (see above, 
§8a). On the other hand, a point which cannot 


be more fully discussed here, the redaction of 
the Deuteronomic law and the position it assigns to 


this as a farewell address of Moses, presupposes an 
acquaintance with the Priests’ Code, and an accept- 
ance of it as the law proper, of which Dt is meant 
to appear as a recapitulation. The redaction of 
Dt is, in view of its relations to the Deuteronomie 
law, not to be placed at a very great distance from 
the latter ; it cannot belong to so late a period as 
the rise of the new post-exilic community. 

If the system of the Priestly Writing is earlier 
than the Exile, and thus probably prior to Josiah’s 
reform, it can have originated at such a time purely 
as an ideal picture sketched by a Jerusalem priest, 
and not, or at least only very partially, as a de- 
scription of the actually existing state of things. 
At whatever time the Priests’ Code was written, 
the first unmistakable trace which at the same 
time is capable of being dated with certainty, of 
the influence of the system embodied in it, is to be 
found in the place given to the high priest in 
Zechariah, and the first evidence of its close is 
found in the reading aloud of the law in the time 
of Ezra. 

9. THE PRIESTHOOD FROM EZRA TO THE 
CHRONICLER.— After the Pentateuch had, under 
Ezra, obtained recognition as the lawbook, we 
find, as could not but have been expected, that 
the relations of the sanctuary servants were 
moulded according to the finished system set forth 
in the Priests’ Code. The Deuteronomic views of 
these relations, not being rounded off into one 
well-compacted whole, must give place to this 
system. 

Thus, with the author of the chronicle written 
between B.C. 300 and 200, @.e. in the Books of 
Chronicles and in the redaction by his hand of the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, we find the relations 
of the personnel of the sanctuary, as these had 
existed in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, modi- 
fied in various points, in order to bring them more 
into harmony with the requirements of the Priests’ 
Code. The Chronicler transfers the relations ex- 
isting in his own time without distinction to 
earlier times, as if everything had been in force 
in the same way from the time of David down- 
wards. It is possible, indeed, that his descrip- 
tions do not in every single point correspond to the 
actual conditions of his own day. It cannot, 
however, be inferred from this, with Van Hoon- 
acker, that the Chronicler portrays the pre-exilic 
conditions as these really existed, for this con- 
clusion is opposed by all that we know from 
earlier writings. ‘The Chronicler may be assumed 
to have used for the pre-exilic history, at least 
indirectly if not directly, ancient sources that have 
not come down to us, but for his account of the 
condition of the priesthood prior to the Exile he 
certainly had no such sources at his disposal. 
Wherever this account exhibits a deviation from 
the conditions aiter the Exile, the Chronicler 
evidently puts forward, as a rule, not something 
corresponding to any actual state of things, but 
only what appeared to him desirable. His de- 
scriptions tend to glorify the Levites, to whom he 
everywhere shows regard even more than to the 
priests. Probably he was himself a Levite, and, 
in view of his special interest in the temple singers, 
he may have belonged to this group of the Levites. 

The Chronicler is acquainted with 24 divisions 
or families of priests, which, after his manner, 
he carries pee to the time of David (1 Ch 
247%), Since in the list of these divisions, as it 
lies before us, the first place is occupied by the 
family of Joiarib, from which the Hasmonzeans 
sprang, it may perhaps be inferred that this list 
was first drawn up in the Hasmonwan period 
(Schiirer, p. 237, note 44). These 24 priestly 
families are referred to, in some instances clearly, 
in others at least to all appearance, by the 
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terms mahlékéth, ‘ divisions’ (1 Ch 24! 28": 21, 2 Ch 
814 [238 2] 31? 15); béth ’abdth, ‘fathers’ houses’ 
(1 Ch 24% ® al.) ; and mishmaréth, ‘ watches’ (2 Ch 
31"), this last occurring already in Nehemiah 
(13° M). According to the Rabbinic tradition, 
the 24 classes, with which Josephus (Ané. VIL. 
xiv. 7; Vita, 1) is acquainted as still existing in 
his time, are held to have been in existence from 
the time of the Exile (Schiirer, p. 232f.). This 
cannot be quite correct. The list in Neh 7% 
names only four priestly families (ef. Ezr 10!%-*), 
and two returned with Ezra (Ezr 8? M). But 
Neh 12!7 mentions, for the time of  Zerubbabel 
and Joshua, 22 divisions of priests, and the 
same, with one omission, are given in Neh 12-1 
for the time of Joiakim the son of Joshua. 
Neh 10*°, on the other hand, names 21 divi- 
sions, in which, indeed, the names show changes 
(cf. Ed. Meyer, p. 168 ff.). Those four families in 
Neh 7 should therefore probably be thought of as 
falling into subdivisions. The two groups that 
returned with Ezra do not necessarily represent 
other two families besides those four; they are 
representatives of the two great branches into 
which, according to the Priests’ Code, the whole 
body of priests falls, namely Phinehas (or Eleazar) 
and Ithamar, 7.e. Zadokites and non-Zadokites. 
The heads of the 21 to 24 divisions are spoken of 
as rd’ shim of fathers’ houses (Neh 12”, 1 Ch 24+), 
with whom we should probably identify the priest- 
princes (s@rim) of Ezr 8%: M, 10°, 2 Ch 364. 

The Chronicler divides the singers likewise 
into 24 classes (1 Ch 25), and appears to have 
designed to give in like manner, for the Levites in 
general, a list of 24 classes, which has certainly 
not reached us in a correct form in the present 
text of 1 Ch 23°74. Since the division of the 
Levites into 24 classes is witnessed to in the period 
posterior to the OT (Jos. Ant. VU. xiv. 7; ef. 
Schiirer, p. 242, and, on the other side, Van Hoon- 
acker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 41 ff.), these statements 
of the Chronicler are probably due to the cireum- 
stance that with him the classes of singers and 
Levites are practically identical (see below, § 10). 
Divisions of the Levites, without specification of 
the number of these, are presupposed by the 
Chronicler in various ways (mahlékdth, 1 Ch 28}: 21 
al.; mishmaréth of the Levites [singers] and 
mahlekcth of the doorkeepers, 2 Ch 84; [béth] 
-abéth of the Levites, 1 Ch 9* a/.), and even 
Nehemiah (13° M) speaks of mishmaréth of the 
Levites. The heads of the divisions of the Levites, 
like those of the priests, are called by the Chronicler 
sdrim (Ezr 10°, 1 Ch 154 al.) or r@shim (Neh 
12”, 1 Ch 9% [of the singers and doorkeepers, 
vv.1*+%) al.). In the Priests’ Code nds? is the 
designation of the heads of the Levitical fathers’ 
houses (Nu 3"), alone with which we find r@ shim 
used of the heads of the whole tribe of Levi (Ex 
6). 

In the position of the high priest no essential 
change can be traced since the time of Ezra. The 
very first of the post-exilic high priests assumed 
the place claimed for him in the Priests’ Code. 
Nehemiah (3! °° M, 138 M) and the Chronicler 
give to the high priest the title of ha-kéhen ha- 
gadol (2 Ch 34"), the Chronicler has also the older 
title [ha-] kohén ha-r@sh (Ezr 7°, 2 Ch 19" al.). 
In addition, the Chronicler employs the designa- 
tion, not found in the Pentateuch, ‘ prince (ndagid) 
of the house of God’ (1 Ch 9" al.; cf. ‘prince of 
Aaron,’ 1 Ch 27!*), which marks the later time 
when the high priest was at the same time the 
head of the political community. Usually, how- 
ever, the Chronicler (1 Ch 16%), as well as Nehe- 
miah (Neh 134 M), calls the high priest simply 
‘the priest,’ as is likewise done frequently in the 
Priests’ Code. 
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By the Chronicler, as in the Priests’ Code, the 
priests recognized are the Aaronites, including both 
the Eleazarites and the Ithamarites (1 Ch 24° al. ). 
The equalizing of the latter with the Zadokites 
(i.e. Eleazarites), which as a necessary concession 
to the system of the Priests’ Code appears to have 
been first recognized under Ezra (Ezr 8° M), has 
thus become permanent. 

A difierence, as compared with the conditions in 
the time of Ezra, reveals itself with the Chronicler 
only in regard to the inferior personnel of the 
temple, and in some points concerning the relation 
of this to the priests. A distinction between 
Levites on the one hand and singers and door- 
keepers on the other, such as we noted (see above, 
§ 7) in the time of Ezra, is no longer made. The 
written source in which the Chronicler would 
appear to have found at the same time the 
Memoirs of Ezra and those of Nehemiah, appears 
to have still made this distinction, seeing that 
even outside the Memoir passages in the Bks. of 
Ezr and Neh the singers are only very occasionally, 
and the doorkeepers not at all, reckoned to one 
comprehensive class, the Levites (Gesch. p. 143f.). 
On the other hand, for the Chronicler singers and 
doorkeepers are subdivisions of the one class, the 
Levites (1 Ch 61® [note v.%?] 97° al., see Gesch. 
p. 151 ff.). C. C. Torrey (Lhe Composition and 
Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah, Giessen, 1896, 
p. 22f.) is decidedly wrong when he denies the 
existence of a difference in this respect between 
the Chronicler and the older portions of the Bks. 
of Ezra and Nehemiah (see above, §7). Still less, 
in view of the material evidence that exists, can it 
be held, with Kéberle and Van Hoonacker (Sacer- 
doce, etc. p. 49, cf. 70), that the reckoning of the 
singers and doorkeepers to the Levites, as we find 
done by the Chronicler in the Bks. of Chronicles 
themselves and in his working over of the sources 
of Ezr and Neh, is presupposed by Ezra and Nehe- 
miah as existing, and rests even upon a pre-exilic 
application of the name ‘ Levites’ to those classes 
of sanctuary servants. On the contrary, the 
application of the name ‘Levite’ even to the 
singers and doorkeepers is plainly introduced 
through the influence of the Priests’ Code, which 
knows of only the one class besides the priests, 
namely the Levites. The Nethinim, who under 
Ezra were received into the community (Neh 10”), 
appear to have disappeared at the time of the 
Chronicler, who mentions them only once, namely 
at the time of the founding of the first post-exilic 
community (1 Ch 9’). Whether they were re- 
moved from the service of the sanctuary or by 
a genealogical device were absorbed among the 
Levites can scarcely be determined, but even here 
the influence of the Priests’ Code is unmistakable. 

For the priests the Chronicler sometimes uses 
the expression, which is somewhat strange for him, 
ha-kohanim ha-lewiyyim. It is not, indeed, quite 
certain that he actually uses it, for the copulative 
waw may easily have dropped out between the two 
appellations just quoted, and the readings of the 
MSS vacillate (Gesch. p. 154 ff.). But there is an 
a priort probability in tavour of the reading with- 
out waw, for this form of expression is just what 
does not correspond with the ordinary usage of 
later times, and in any case in 2 Ch 302’, where it 
is said of the ‘ Levite priests’ that they blessed 
the people, this reading is undoubtedly correct, 
since blessing is the function of the priests ex- 
clusively. In this instance, by way of exception, 
the terminology of Dt has again forced itself to 
the front, as in like manner the designation 
‘ Levites’® is also occasionally still used by the 
Chronicler in a wider sense so as to include the 
priests (Gesch. p. 136). In the employment of the 
: title ‘Levite priests’ we may find an approxima- 
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tion of the position of the Levites to that of the 
priests, which would have to be viewed as a con- 
cession to the pretensions of those whom Ezekiel 
and Ezra called Levites, namely the descendants 
of the deposed priests of the high places. 

Such a raising of the dignity of the Levites 
wouid not be without analogies in Chronicles. In 
point of fact they have in these books a more 
ig standing. This is shown, in particular, 
oy the services they have to render at the ottering 
of the burnt-offering on the Sabbaths, and at the 
new moons and great festivals (1 Ch 23%), and by 
their (in an exceptional way) helping the priests to 
flay the victims on the occasion of extraordinary 
offerings for the whole people (2 Ch 29). From the 
latter passage it may be inferred that the service 
of the Levites at the offering of the burnt-otfering 
also on holy days consisted in the flaying, and, it 
may be, in accordance with Ezekiel’s enactment, 
the slaying of the victims. At all events, in 
Chronicles it is the Levites who undertake the 
killing and flaying of the Paschal lambs, hand to 
the priests the blood for sprinkling (2 Ch 3016* 
35° 1), and attend to the roasting of the Paschal 
offering (2 Ch 35); whereas in the Priests’ Code 
it is the head of the house who kills and roasts the 
Paschal lamb (Ex 12°%; Gesch. p. 163). On the 
other hand, in 2 Ch 29% *4 it is the priests who slay 
the sacrifices, probably because we have here to do 
with extraordinary sacrifices for the whole people. 
By the ‘ Kohathite Levites’ who prepare the shew- 
bread (1 Ch 9%), the Chronicler appears to mean 
not the Aaronites (who, to be sure, belonged to the 
Kohathites), to whom alone that duty falls in the 
Priests’ Code (but cf. Gesch. p. 161f.). While, 
further, in the Priests’ Code the duty of teaching 
belongs only to the priests, this duty, particularly 
that of instructing in the ¢érdh, 1s assigned in 
Neh 87° (cf. v.24), 2 Ch 175 35 also to the Levites 
(Gesch. p. 163f.). The more priest-like position of 
the Levites finds quite peculiar expression in the 
fact that in Chronicles not only the priests, as in 
the Priests’ Code, but also the Levites are called 
holy (2 Ch 235 35°; cf., further, Ezr 8° M, where 
already the Levites seem to be included [with the 
priests] in the ‘Ye are holy to Jahweh’). 

Regarding the service of the doorkeepers in par- 
ticular, we learn that they had daily to set in all 
24 watches, under four chiefs belonging to the 
doorkeepers, at the four quarters of the temple 
(1 Ch 26!218)—an arrangement which, although 
given as existing in the time of David, will really 
have reference to the temple of Zerubbabel. As 
concerns the singers, Biichler (ZA TW, 1899, p. 97 ff.) 
seeks to prove that the data regarding temple 
music and temple singing were not found in the 
authority used by the Chronicler, and are thus 
added by himself. This is not impossible; but so 
sharp a distinction between the Chronicler and his 
authority (the lost Midrash on Kings), with which 
we are wholly unacquainted, appears to the present 
writer incapable of being carried out. 

There is, moreover, an ‘external activity, 1.¢. 
one outside the sanctuary, assigned to the Levites 
in Chronicles (1 Ch 26%). They are employed as 
overseers and, like the priests, as judges (1 Ch 23 
26” al.). In particular, their charge of measures 
is referred to in 1 Ch 2379 (Gesch. p. 162). While 
the Priests’ Code fixes the commencement of the 
Levites’ service at their thirtieth, or, according 
to an innovation, their twenty-fifth year, they 
have, according to 1 Ch 234" and other passages, 
to serve from their twentieth year onwards—an 
arrangement which the Chronicler is aware 18 a 
deviation from the legal statute, and which he 
seeks to justify as a change made by David. 

In the matter of the revenues falling to the 
priests and Levites, from the time of Ezra an 
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attempt was made to carry out the prescriptions of 
the Priests’ Code. But the setting-up of Levitical 
cities was as little carried into practice after Ezra 
as it had been up till then. When the Chronicler 
represents these cities as having existed in the 
time of David (1 Ch 13?) and later, this is simply 
due to his theory, which he forgets in 2 Ch 232, 
where the Levites, at the accession of Joash, are 
assembled out of all the cities of Judah. Nor is 
the meaning of the migrdsh of the Levitical cities 
quite clear to the Chronicler (2 Ch 31!"). Accord- 
ing to Neh 7%=Ezr 2”, and other passages, in the 
post-exilic period priests, Levites, singers, door- 
keepers, and Nethinim dwelt dispersed in various 
localities, which did not, however, bear the char- 
acter of the Levitical cities of the Priests’ Code. 
So also in the period subsequent to the OT, the 
priests did not all live at Jerusalem : the Maccabees 
came from Modein (1 Mac 2!), to which, indeed, 
they had retired from Jerusalem only in conse- 
quence of the troubles under Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
and the priest Zacharias (Lk 1*"-) had his home in 
the hill-country of Judah (cf. Biichler, Priester, 
pp. 159-205: ‘Die Priester ausserhalb Jeru- 
salem’s’). The doorkeepers, according to 1 Ch 9”, 
betook themselves every seven days, according to 
their divisions, from their villages to Jerusalem to 
perform their service. The Levites and singers 
(and so, no doubt, the priests also) in Nehemiah’s 
time possessed at their places of residence fields, 
from whose produce they supported themselves 
when their dues were not paid (Neh 13! M), and 
probably in general when they were not on duty, 
for the tenth in the time of Nehemiah was paid at 
the temple (Neh 131° M), and thus will hardly 
have extended to the Levites and priests outside 
Jerusalem. The Nethinim lived in Nehemiah’s 
time on the OPHEL (which see) at Jerusalem (Neh 
3°31 M); the (officiating) priests had houses in 
Jerusalem, situated apparently on the temple area 
(Neh 378 M). 

On the subject of the dues falling to the temple 
personnel, we have a certain amount of informa- 
tion for the time of Nehemiah. The latter tells us 
in his Memoirs (Neh 13°) that before his departure 
from Jerusalem the tenth of corn, must, and oil 
was paid and deposited in the storehouses as the 
portion of the Levites, temple-singers, and door- 
keepers, which three classes received the tenth, 
and the priest the ¢érmmah. The térvimah here 
might possibly mean the tenth of the tenth, but 
linguistic usage favours rather our referring it to 
the handing over of the first-fruits. In that case 
the paying of the tenth of the tenth to the priests 
is not witnessed to for the time of Nehemiah. 
The tenth of the tenth in Neh 10° owes its 
presence apparently to a later hand (Gesch. p. 
171 f.), to which is due also the additional enact- 
ment, which perhaps suits even the time of 
Nehemiah, but in any case is characteristic of the 
later development, that an Aaronite priest is to 
superintend the operations of the Levites, as they 
receive the tithes (v.°*’). After a while remissness 
in paying the tithes set in, so that Nehemiah at 
his second visit had to adopt drastic measures in 
order to bring the payment of them into force 
again (Neh 13% M). There is no mention in 
Nehemiah of the tenth of cattle. The demand for 
this made by the Priests’ Code is probably an 
innovation, the result of purely theoretical con- 
struction, and is perhaps not earlier than the 
period subsequent to Nehemiah. The Chronicler, 
on the other hand, is acquainted with the require- 
ment of the tenth of cattle (2 Ch 31°). Priests and 
Levites were appointed by Nehemiah to take 
charge of the wood that had to be delivered at 
fixed times, and of the bikkirim (Neh 13% M), 
According to Neh 10” those contributions of wood 
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for the requirements of the altar of burnt-oflering 
were imposed upon the priests, the Levites, and the 
people—a prescription which is not contained in 
the Pentateuch, although this passage in Nehemiah 
appeals to the Torah (but cf. Ly 67). 

The Chronicler or his predecessor in the redac- 
tion of the Memoirs of Nehemiah had no longer 
a clear understanding of the whole of the regula- 
tions respecting dues. It is impossible to gain a 
distinct view from the confused picture he draws 
(Gesch. p. 169 ff.). Only in Chronicles is there any 
allusion to a tenth of honey (2 Ch 31°); the tenth 
of dedicated gifts which is likewise mentioned (v.°), 
rests upon a confusion of the tenth with the 
térimah. The various kinds of dues are most 
concisely enumerated in Neh 12", a passage ré- 
garding which it is doubtful whether it belongs 
to the Memoirs of Nehemiah. Three species are 
named in it: térdmdéth, réshith, and tenth. On 
this is based the Talmudic distinction of three 
kinds of dues, which finds no direct support in the 
Torah. 

10. THE PRIESTHOOD AFTER OT TIMES.—Several 
further developments in the relations of the per- 
sonnel of the sanctuary still show themselves in 
the period subsequent to the OT. 

a. Priests and Levites.—The consequence of the 
inclusion of the singers and doorkeepers among 
the Levites was that these two classes, which at 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiah were much more 
numerous than the Levites so-called in the narrower 
sense, dispossessed these of their unique character. 
At least the tendency to this result is already dis- 
coverable in the OT in Chronicles, where singers 
and doorkeepers play a more important part than 
the Levites so-called in the narrower sense, so that 
one might be tempted to suggest that the latter 
had even for the Chronicler merely a theoretical 
existence (Vogelstein, pp. 30, 102 ff.). It is doubt- 
ful whether in 1 Ch 9!4-*4 other ‘ Levites’ (vv. ®-) 
besides the doorkeepers (vv.!” **~®) and the singers 
(v.**) are assumed to exist (Gesch. p. 157f.). The 
Talmud at all events knows only two kinds of 
Levitical service, that of song and that of watching 
in the temple (cf. Maimonides, ap. Vogelstein, 
p. 85; and, further, Biichler, Priester, p. 118 ff., 
esp. 136 ff.). This is a result that is not surprising 
in view of the origin of the Levites in the narrower 
sense. The ancient, 7.¢., as would appear, pre- 
exilic (see above, § 3 end), classes of sanctuary 
servants included, besides the priests, only the 
singers and doorkeepers. The class known to 
Ezekiel and in the time of Ezra as ‘ Levites’ was 
an artificial creation, which served only the purpose 
of disposing of the old non-Jerusalemite priests. 
In so far as these were not, like the Ithamarites, 
admitted to the post-exilic priesthood, they received 
as ‘Levites’ an intermediate place, which is hard 
to define, between the priests on the one hand and 
the singers and doorkeepers on the other. Thus 
it came about that at last the Levites car’ éfoxyv 
were absorbed in the singers and doorkeepers, who 
constituted the only two surviving professional 
classes of Levites. In this way the arrangement 
gained ground, which the author of the Priests’ 
Code, if we judged rightly, had in view. He 
thought of his Levites as singers (for he reckons to 
them the singer-family of the Korahites) and door- 
keepers (for he employs to describe their service 
the technical term ‘keep’). Of any other kind of 
Levites he for his part seems to know nothing, 
and the close of the history of the Israelitish 
cultus personnel knows as little. 

In fixing the position of the cultus personnel, a 
later age accepted on other points as well the 
simpler and more natural arrangement, and dis- 
regarded ordinances which had for some time 
enjoyed validity, thanks to an artificial theory or 


to historical confusion. The tenth as a sacred due 
is readily intelligible if it is either devoted to a 
sacrificial meal (as proposed in Dt), or even given 
to the priests, as representatives of the deity, but 
not when it falls to subordinate servants of the 
sanctuary. The Priests’ Code, which assigns it to 
the Levites, shows by this very circumstance that 
the name ‘Levites’ was originally a designation 
of the priests (Gesch. p. 52f.). After the tithe 
regulation of the Priests’ Code had been actually 
put in force under Nehemiah in later times, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Josephus (Ant. XX. vill. 8, 
ix. 2; Vita, 12, 15) and the ‘l'almud (see the refer- 
ences in Graetz, Monatsschrift, 1886, p. 97 ff.), the 
tithes were withdrawn from the Levites and 
assigned exclusively to the priests (cf. Van Hoon- 
acker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 40). The Mishna (Maaser 
sheni, v. 6) appears, indeed, to assume as the correct 
practice that some receive the first tenth and others 
the térdaimah of the tenth. The first class could be 
only the Levites (Schiirer, p. 258, note 44); but then 
this description, as it seems, would not correspond 
with the actually existing relations of later times. 
It is possible that, as Vogelstein (p. 72 ff.) holds, the 
tradition handed down in the Mishna, to the effect 
that the high priest Johanan abolished ‘the prayer 
of thanksgiving and confession at the tithe,’ refers 
to the abolition of the paying of the tithe to the 
Levites, and that by this Johanan is to be under- 
stood the contemporary of the Persian satrap 
Bagoses (cf. above, § 8 g; so also Van Hoonacker, 
Sacerdoce, ete. p. 401, who, according to his chrono- 
logical scheme [p. 60f.], regards this Johanan as a 
contemporary of Ezra; on the other hand, Biber- 
feld, p. 18, holds that the Jonanan who abolished 
the tithe prayer was John Hyrcanus). Our earliest 
evidence that the priests received the tenth comes 
from a much later time. Josephus (/.c.) assumes 
it as a matter of right that the priests receive 
the tenth, and complains only that some priests 
take it by force. He is speaking of the time of 
Agrippa 11. Since Josephus describes the priests 
as taking the tithe at the hands of the laity, 
he cannot have in view the tenth that had 
to be paid by the Levites to the priests. He 
appears thus to be quite unacquainted with the 
paying of the tenth to the Levites as a usual 
thing. From the fact that the Talmud looks upon 
it as a punishment that the tithe was withdrawn 
from the Levites and paid to the priests instead, 
which was the custom after the destruction of the 
temple (Graetz, Monatsschrift, 1886, p. 107f.), it 
has been inferred by Graetz (/.c. p. 98 ff.) that the 
offence in view as punished may be the presump- 
tion of the Levites, who—but only the temple 
singers—in the time of Agrippa I. succeeded in 
obtaining the right to wear the linen garment of 
the priests (see below). The historical motive for 
deviating from the law cannot be determined, but 
it is readily conceivable that any opportunity 
would be seized for altering the awkwardly com- 
plicated tithe law of the Priests’ Code. 

Not only the tithe but other previous rights 
were withdrawn from the Levites. They were no 
longer trusted with the whole of the watch service 
of the temple, but had, according to the Mishna, 
to keep watch only on the outside at 21 points, 
whereas the three stations in the inner court were 
occupied by priests. The guard supplied by the 
Levites was under the control of a captain of the 
temple, z.e. a priest (MWiddoth i. 1, 2). 

Seeing that the Nethinim, who apparently were 
no longer even in the time of the Chronicler 
employed as a special class for the service of 
the temple, although still mentioned at a later 
period, are not mentioned in connexion with the 
temple service, the dower services must have been 
discharged by others. Philo assigns not only the 
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watch service but also the cleaning of the temple 
to the vewxdpot, v.€. the Levites; for other duties, 
growing boys of the priests were employed (Schiirer, 
p. 279). In addition, we hear (Sukka iv. 4; 
Lamid v. 3) of ‘attendants’ (on), without its 
being clear whether they were Levites (so Biichler, 
Priester, p. 149 ff.) or non-Levites that were thus 
employed. In any case the only class of Levites 
that could enter into consideration would be the 
doorkeepers, for the singers were doubtless regarded 
‘as holding too dignified a position to have such a 
name applied to them. 

Shortly before the destruction of the temple, the 
singers succeeded in obtaining from Agrippa IL. 
and the Sanhedrin permission to wear the ‘linen’ 
garment of the priests (Jos. Ant. xx. ix. 6). The 
desire to do this was not new; according to 1 Ch 
15”, 2 Ch 5”, in the time of David and Solomon 
not only the singers but the Levites in general 
wore the priestly dyssws robe—a statement which 
shows merely that at the time of the Chronicler 
this practice was an object of desire. Agrippa II. 
not only granted the desire of the singers, but 
allowed a portion of the Levites, by whom only 
doorkeepers can be meant, to learn the singing of 
hymns (Jos. /.c.), ze. to hold an equal place with 
the division of singers. 

It is to the Levites apparently that we should 
refer the designation oi ypaupuareis rod iepod, ‘the 
teachers of the law of the temple,’ which occurs in 
the letter of Antiochus the Great, ap. Jos. Ant. 
XII. ili. 3. As these ypauuare?’s are named between 
the iepets and the lepowddra, they can hardly be 
other than Levites (Sam. Krauss, p. 675). The 
mention of them tallies with what we learn from 
Neh 87° about the instruction in the Torah which 
was given by the Levites. 

b. The revenues of the priests and Levites.—The 
dues demanded for the priests by the Priests’ Code 
were augmented by that imposed by Deuteronomy 
upon sheep’s wool (Chullin xi. 1, 2). By combin- 
ing the requirements of Dt with those of the 
Priests’ Code, the income of the priests was further 
augmented, inasmuch as those portions of the 
sacrificial victims which, according to Dt, fell to 
the priests, had at a later period to be paid to 
them from all animals that might legitimately be 
offered in sacrifice, even when these were slaugh- 
tered for a common use, namely the foreleg, the 
cheek, and the maw of cattle, sheep, and goats 
(Chullin x. 1; ef. Schiirer, p. 255). The bikkirim 
were more specifically defined as having to be paid 
from seven sources, adopted from Dt 8°, namely 
wheat, barley, grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, 
and honey. According as the parties concerned 
resided near to or far from Jerusalem the dck- 
kirim were to be handed over fresh or dried, and 
were to be brought in general processions to Jeru- 
salem (Schiirer, p. 249). A distinction, based on 
Neh 12“, was made between the bikkirim and the 
térimah in the narrower sense, 7.¢. the due levied 
on the best not only of the above seven kinds but 
on all fruits of field and tree. There was no fixed 
measure prescribed for these dues, but on an 
average they were to amount to ;\;th of one’s in- 
come. This téridmah was to be eaten, according to 
Nu 18”, by priests alone (Schiirer, p. 249f.). The 
due to be presented of dough was also more specifi- 
cally defined, as well as the products of the ground 
which had to be regarded as tithable (Schiirer, 
p. 250 ff. ). : 

According to the Mishna (Menahoth x. 4), a 
portion of the firstling sheaf that was waved by 
the priest before Jahweh (Lv 231) falls to the 
priest—an arrangement of which there 1s no indica- 
tion inthe OT. According to Josephus (Ant. Iv. 
iv. 4), the redemption price for the vow of one’s 
own person is considered to belong to the priests, 
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whereas in the Priests’ Code (Lv 27) this is not 
expressly said, as it is in the case of the hérem. 
Perhaps the statement of Josephus is inexact; asa 
rule, at least the things vowed appear to have been 
used for general cultus purposes (Schiirer, 256 f.). 

In one point the practice of later times took a 
turn less favourable to the temple-servants than 
the Priests’ Code had intended. Not only the so- 
called second tenth, i.e. ths one which, upon the 
ground of the tithe regulations in Dt was levied 
besides the tithe of the Levites, but also the tithe 
of cattle, are required by the Rabbinical rules to be 
devoted to sacrificial meals at Jerusalem. The 
latter thus did not fall, as is unquestionably the 
intention of the Priests’ Code, to the Levites and 
priests (Schiirer, p. 251 f., note 22). 

Those dues of the priests which did not consist 
of portions of the offerings, and which were not 
therefore necessarily brought to Jerusalem, were 
paid ‘everywhere where there was a priest,’ 7.¢. on 
the spot to any priest who happened to be present, 
and this was enjoined to be continued even after 
the destruction of the temple (Schiirer, p. 257). 

c. The duties and offices of the pricsts.—The 
enactments concerning the priests were in later 
times simply made more precise, upon the basis of 
the Priests’ Code ; for instance, the laws about their 
marriage (Schiirer, p. 227f.), and the requirements 
of freedom from bodily blemish (ib. p. 230f.). It 
would appear that in later times it was, not indeed a 
law but a custom that the principal priests married 
only the daughters of priests (Biichler, Priester, 
p. 88ff.). A particular age for admittance to the 
priestly service was no more fixed in the period 
following the OT than is done by the Priests’ Code 
in the case of the Aaronites; but, as a matter of 
practice, those admitted required apparently to 
have passed their twentieth year (Schiirer, p. 231). 

Among the priestly duties, the blowing of trwm- 
pets takes a wider scope than in the Priests’ Code 
or the statements of the Chronicler, according to 
which this ceremony was practised only in war and 
at the regular festivals and on special festive occa- 
sions. In later times it took place also in connexion 
with the sabbatical and daily offerings (Jos. Ant. 
III. xii. 6), and to announce the beginning of the 
Sabbath from the battlements of the temple (BJ 
Iv. ix. 12; ef. Schiirer, p. 278f.). In addition to 
the washing, required in the Priests’ Code, of hands 
and feet in the brazen laver before performing the 
sacred ’oflice (on the mode of performing this wash- 
ing see Biichler, Priester, p. 74, note 1), the priests 
had in later times to take a plunge-bath every 
morning before commencing the work of the day 
(Schiirer, p. 283). In the last days of the temple it 
would appear that the higher ranks of priests took 
no part in the work of sacrifice, with the exception 
of the offerings presented by the high priest on the 
feast days, as this non-participation in sacrificial 
work is to all appearance to be assumed in the case 
of the priest Flavius Josephus (Biichler, Priester, 

. 70 ff.). 

i The 24 divisions of priests, of which we know as 
early as Chronicles, served for the performance of 
the cultus to which they attended in turn. The 24 
divisions are distinguished, in the literatare pos- 
terior to the OT, as the mishmardth, from the sub- 
divisions not mentioned in the OT, the batté’abéth. 
Each principal division included, according to tra- 
dition, from five to nine subdivisions (Schiirer, p. 
235 f.). A principal division is called in Greek rarpia 
(Jos. Ant. VII. xiv. 7), or épnuepia (iLike HESS) cory 
épnuepts (Jos. Vita, 1); a subdivision, puvdy (Jos. 
Vita, 1). Each of the 24 divisions went on duty 
for a week, the exchange with the next division 
taking place on the Sabbath. At the three great 
annual festivals all the 24 divisions officiated simul- 
tancously (Schiirer, p. 279 f.). 
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The position of the high priest underwent a 
change towards the close of the Jewish hierarchy 
through respect being no longer paid to the office 
as one that was to be held for life and to be heredi- 
tary. The elevation of the Hasmonwans to the 
high-priestly dignity had already marked a break- 
ing with the past, for thereby the hereditary 
succession of high priests was interrupted. The 
Hasmoneans sprang from the priestly class of 
Joiarib (1 Mac 2! 14°). Whether the latter was 
reckoned to the Zadokites or not, cannot be deter- 
mined. in the lists contained in the Book of 
Nehemiah (12!-7-}*2!) it holds a subordinate posi- 
tion; a list, perhaps not earlier than the time of 
the Hasmonwans (cf. above, § 9), found in 1 Ch 
247% assigns to it the first place. In one of the 
recently discovered fragments of the Hebrew 
original text of Jesus Sirach, namely 51), the 
house of Zadok is highly exalted: ‘O give thanks 
unto Him that chose the soris of Zadok to be priests’ 
(S. Schechter and C. Taylor, The Wisdom of Ben 
Sira, Portions of the Book Ecclesiasticus, Cam- 
bridge, 1899). The whole hymn to which this 
passage belongs, namely vv. @)"!«(), is omitted in 
the Greek translation of the grandson of Jesus Ben 
Sira, perhaps as Schechter (p. 35f.) suggests (cf. 
Th. Néldeke, ZA7'TIV, 1900, p. 92), because in the 
interval between the composition of the original 
text and that of the translation (i.e. between c. 200 
and 130 B.c.) the family of the previous Zadokite 
high priests had been superseded by the Has- 
moneans. But after this latter event the high 
priesthood again became hereditary in the Has- 
monzan line. At a later period Herod and the 
Romans set up and deposed high priests at their 
pleasure. From these non-acting high priests 
arose the group known as dpxcepe’s. But the 
custom was always rigidly adhered to of select- 
ing the high priests only from certain special 
priestly families (Schiirer, p. 215 ff). The anoint- 
ing of the high priest, which is ordained in the 
Priests’ Code, was not in later times carried 
out in the case of all high priests, perhaps it was 
in general omitted; the Mishna knews of high 
priests who were installed in office simply by 
clothing them with the official robes (Horajoth, iil. 
4; cf. Gesch. p. 140; Schiirer, p. 232, note 26; 
Weinel, ZATIW, 1898, p. 66 f.; Van Hoonacker, 
Sacerdoce, etc. p. 351f.). The high priest, who, 
during the period of Jewish independence, was the 
head also of the State, was at least in later times 
president of the Sanhedrin, and in so far also the 
representative of the people in political matters in 
dealing with the Romans. As regards his partici- 
pation in the performance of the cultus, it was a 
later custom for him to offer the daily offering 
during the week preceding the Day of Atonement ; 
any other share he might take in the work of 
sacrifice was simply according to his pleasure 
(Joma i. 2). Josephus states that the high priest 
offered as a rule on the Sabbath, at the new moon, 
and at the yearly festivals (BJ v. v. 7; Biichler, 
Priester, p. 68 ff., doubts whether in later times the 
high priest offered except at the yearly festivals). 
The daily minhah, which according to the original 
intention of Ly 6'"- he had to offer (see above, § 8 ¢), 
was not always offered by the high priest in person, 
but he defrayed the cost of it (Jos. Ant. I. x. 7, 
where iepe’s can be none but the high priest), a duty 
which Ezekiel imposed upon the ‘prince.’ In the 
Roman period a conflict arose on the question of 
the keeping of the high priest’s robes (Jos. Ant. 
XV. xi. 4, XVUI. iv. 3, XX.1. 1, 2); when Jerusalem 
was taken, his robe of state fell into the hands of 
the Romans (BJ VI. viii. 3). 

Besides the high-priestly office, we hear in the 
Rabbinical literature of an exalted priestly office, 
that of the ségam (ji0), of which there is no mention 


in the OT. The ségan has usually been viewed as 
the high priest’s substitute, who had to take his 
place if he was prevented by Levitical uncleanness 
from discharging the duties of his office. But the 
existence of a standing vicarius for the high priest 
is rendered improbable by the statement of the 
Mishna (Joma i. 1) that seven days before the 
Day of Atonement ‘another priest’ was to be set 
apart to act for the high priest in the event of his 
being prevented from officiating. It is not at all 
likely that this statement in the Mishna relates to 
an earlier practice, and that afterwards (subsequent 
to the year A.D. 63) the ségan was appointed as 
substitute for the high priest (Biichler, Pizester, p. 
113), for there is nothing known of such a change. 
Since the LXX usually reproduces the word séganimn, 
which is used in the OT for non-priestly officials, by 
orparnyol, Schiirer (p. 264f.) is probably right in 
seeing in the ségan the captain of the temple (o7pa- 
rnyos To0 lepod), who is repeatedly mentioned in the 
NT and by Josephus, and in attributing to him the 
principal oversight of the external order of the 
temple. Yet Joma 39* (Biichler, Priester, p. 105) 
looks upon the ségan as in some measure the repre- 
sentative of the high priest. The séganim in the 
plural (Bikkurim iii. 3) are doubtless, like the o7pa- 
tyyol (Lk 2245), heads of the temple police sub- 
ordinate to the ségan. In the Mishna (Bikkurin 
iii. 3) there are mentioned as going to meet the festive 
procession which accompanied the bikhkirim—the 
pahoth (mn), the séganim, and the gizhbarim. It 
may be inferred that by the first of these designa- 
tions, as by the two following, priests are intended, 
although pahcth is used also for secular governors. 
But a special priestly office can hardly be con- 
noted by the word, which apparently corresponds 
to the NT dpyxiepets (Schiirer, p. 266). The giz- 
badrim (o733, Peah i. 6 end) or yagodtiAaxes (Jos. 
Ant. XV. xi. 4, XVII. iv. 3) had charge of the rich 
temple treasures. From the description of the 
Chronicler, it appears necessary to hold that in 
his time the administration of the temple revenue 
and capital was in the hands of the Levites. Ata 
later period the higher posts as treasurers appear to 
have been held by priests, for the gizbdrim appear 
as high temple officials alongside of the séganim 
(Bikkurim iii. 3), and Josephus (Ant. XX. vii. 11) 
names the yafodpiAag, i.e. probably the head of the 
treasurers, immediately after the high priest. It 
is possible that the Chronicler, in his account of 
the management of the temple treasury, has, in his 
preference for the Levites, arbitrarily put these in 
the foreground (but ef. Ex 387). But, seeing that 
in the matter of other duties and rights the Levites 
were in point of fact displaced in later times by the 
priests, the same may have happened with the 
holding of treasury offices. Under Nehemiah (Neh 
13 M) a priest was at the head of the treasurers 
(i.e. those who were set over the *6z@réth, ‘ store- 
houses’), among whom only one is stated to have 
been a Levite. Sam. Krauss (p. 673f.) doubtsy 
however, whether the gizbarim were priests, they 
being, as far as is known to the present writer, 
nowhere directly called such. To the treasury 
officials probably belonged also the *amarkélin 
(p92%s), who, without a more particular definition 
of the term, are mentioned in the Mishna only 
once, along with the gizharim (Shekalim vy. 2), and 
are named also in later literature, as a rule, together 
with the gizbarim (Schiirer, p. 270f.). Sam. Krauss 
(p. 673) holds the ‘amarkélin also to have been lay- 
men, drawing this inference from the Midrash 
Wajikra Rabba (Par. v. ch. v. 3; in A. Wiinsche’s 
Bibliotheca Rabbinica, Liefer. 26, 1884, p. 36), 
according to which the ‘dmarkél had a right to par- 
take of the holy things, but not, like the high priest, 
of the offerings. But Schiirer (p. 270) is probably 
right in referring to Tosefta Horajoth, end (Tosrfta, 
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ed. by M. S. Zuckermandel, 1880, p. 476, bottom), 
where in a graduated list the ‘a@markol and the 
gizbar are above the ordinary priest, the latter is 
above the Levite, and this last again above the 
Israelite, z.e. the layman (ef. also Graetz, Monats- 
schrift, 1885, p. 194). It is correct, however, that 
the official name ‘dmarkol is used to designate the 
office not only of priest, but of administrator in 
general (Biichler, Priester, p. 100 ff. ; Schiirer, p. 
270). According to Biichler (p. 90 ff.), there were, 
in addition to the regular priestly gizbarim and 
*admarkelin, others who were selected from the 
successive divisions of officiating priests; but no 
express testimony is known of the use of these 
two names for heads of these divisions.—Only in 
the Jerusalem Talmud is the office of the katolikin 
(ppp, KaBoXxoé) named (Schiirer, p. 271). 

e cultus was, according to the Law, to be 
performed by all priests ; but in course of time the 
difierent functions became so complicated and in 
part difficult, that, according to the Mishna, they 
were apportioned among different priestly officials, 
and certain duties, such as that of preparing the 
shewbread and the incense, became hereditary in 
particular families (Schiirer, p. 275 ff.). 

In addition to their service in the temple, the 
priests are known to Josephus as administrators of 
the most important concerns of the community, 
under the presidency of the high priest (¢. Apion. 
li. 21). He has in view primarily Jerusalem. But 
in all cities there were, according to him (Ant. Iv. 
vill. 14), as Moses had enjoined, men of the tribe 
of Levi appointed, two for each court of seven, to 
assist the members as vmypérar. Such an enact- 
ment is not found in the Pentateuch; Josephus 
must then have in view arrangements existing in 
his own time in Judea under the Romans (dif- 
ferently Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, ete. p. 45 f.). 
From the designation vmnpéra: it is more likely 
that these two assessors were Levites (Schiirer, 
p. 178) than that priests are meant (Biichler, 
Priester, p. 180). According to the Mishna (San- 
hedrin i. 3), priests are in certain instances to be 
called in as judges (cf. Jos. c. Apion. 1. 21). This 
judicial activity of the priests, perhaps also of the 
Levites, is a continuation of the corresponding 
duties assigned to the priests in Deuteronomy and 
Ezekiel, and to the priests and Levites in Chron- 
icles. In the last resort this species of activity on 
the part of the personnel of the sanctuary goes 
back to the practice, with which we make acquaint- 
ance in the Book of the Covenant, of having certain 
lawsuits decided at the sanctuary, by means of the 
oracle of the Deity communicated by the priests. 
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sacri codicis et gentis hebrew uberrimis annotationibus wn 
Thome Goodwint Mosen et Aaronem, Francofurthi et Lipsix, 
1748.—On various points connected with the subject : Blasius 
Ugolinus, Thesaurus antiquitatum sacrarum, vols. Bee 
and xiii., Venetiis, 1748, 1751, and 1752, especially «Pauli rid. 
Opitii commentarius de custodia temph nocturna,’ yol. ix. cc. 
DCCCCLXXIX-MLXXVI; ‘Joh. Sauberti de sacerdotibus et sacris 
Ebreorum personis commentarius,’ vol. xii. CC. I-LXXX ; 
‘Jone Krumbholtz Sacerdotium Ebraicum, wb. cc. LXXxI- 
cxx; ‘Blas. Ugolini Sacerdotium Hebraicum, vol. a ce, 
CxxxV-McLVI.—K. H. Graf, ‘Zur Geschichte des Stammes yee 
in Merx’ Archiv fiir wissenschaftliche Exjorschung ea oe 
Testamentes, Bd. i. 1867-1869, pp. 68-106, 208-236 ; 8.1. ur ; wy 
The Levitical Priests, a contribution to the nee oe 
Pentateuch, Edinburgh and Leipzig, 1877, also De. cH Mies 
sacerdotit atque Thor. elohistice origine disser EE ee 
eritica, Lipsize, 1878; Oort, ‘De Aironieden,’ in vi ie frets 
xviii. 1884, pp. 289-335 ; W. W. Gif. Baudissin, Die Gese sep 
des alttestamentlichen Priesterthums untersucht, Leipzig, is , 
on pp. xi-xv of which see a fuller list of the Literature on the 
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history of the OT priesthood since 1806, to which may be 
added: J. M. Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner 
Secten, Abtheilung 1., Leipzig, 1857, pp. 146-156 (‘Der jungere 
Priesterstand’), p. 156f. (‘Leviten’), pp. 158-167 (‘ Gottesdienst- 
Ordnung im Tempel’), pp. 168-186 (‘ Gottesdienst der Synagoge 
und gottesdienstliche Handlungen’); Graetz, ‘Die’ letzten 
Tempelbeamten vor der Tempelzerstorung und die Tempel- 
amter,’ in Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums, Jahrg. xxxiv. 1885, pp. 193-205, also ‘ Eine 
Strafmassregel gegen die Leviten,’ ib, xxxv. 1886, pp. 97-108 ; 
Heinr. Biberfeld, Der Ubergang des levitischen Dienstgehaltes 
auf die Priester (Leipziger Dissertation), Berlin, 1888.—More 
recent works: E. Kautzsch, article ‘Levi, Leviten,’ in Ersch 
and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyklopéddie, Section ii. Thl. xliii. 
1889, pp. 282-293; H. Vogelstein, Der Kampf zwischen 
Priestern und Leviten seit den Vagen Ezechiels, Stettin, 
1889; A. Kuenen, ‘De geschiedenis der priesters van Jahwe 
en de ouderdom der priesterlijke wet,’ in ThT7, Jaarg. xxiv. 
1890, pp. 1-42 [=Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Biblischen 
Wissenschaft, tr. by K. Budde, Freiburg i. B. 1894, pp. 465- 
500]; Ch. Piepenbring, ‘ Histoire des lieux de culte et du sacer- 
doce en Israel,’ in Revue de UVhistotire des Religions, Ann. xii. 
t. xxiv. 1891, pp. 1-60, 133-186 (a résumé of the Reuss-Well- 
hausen view of the history); Bruno Baentsch, Das Heiligkeits- 
gesetz Lv avii—aavi, Erfurt, 1893, pp. 142-144 (‘Die heiligen 
Personen’); J. H. Breasted, ‘The development of the priest- 
hood in Israel and Egypt, a comparison,’ in The Biblical World, 
new series, 1. i., July 1893, pp. 19-28 (not seen]; I. Benzinger, 
Hebrdische Archdologie, Freiburg i. B. 1894, pp. 405-428; W. 
Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Archdologie, Freiburg i. B. 
1894, Bd. ii. pp. 87-130: Ad. Biichler, Die Priester und der 
Cultus im letzten Jahrzehnt des Jerusalemischen Tempels, 
Wien, 1895 (see a review of this work by Schirer in 7/ALZ, 
1895, col. 516ff.); Samuel Krauss, ‘Priests and worship in the 
last decade of the temple at Jerusalem,’ in the JQR, vol. viii. 
1896, pp. 666-678; Ed. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Juden- 
thums, Halle a. 8, 1896, pp. 168-183 (‘ Die Geistlichkeit’); H. A. 
Poels, Huamen critique de Vhistoire du sanctuaire de lVarche, 
tome i., Louvain, 1897, pp. 292-301 (‘Les prétres de Nob’); E. 
Sellin, Beitrage zur Israelitischen und jridischen Religions- 
geschichte, Heft ii., Leipzig, 1807, pp. 109-121; E. Schiirer, 
Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi3 
(Eng. tr. from 2nd ed., under title History of the Jewish People 
in the time of Jesus Christ, 5 vols., Edin., T. & T. Clark, 1885- 
1890], Bd. ii., Leipzig, 1898, pp. 214-299 (‘ Die Hohenpriester,’ 
‘Die Priesterschaft und der Tempelcultus’); Ad. Biichler, 
‘Zur Geschichte des Tempelcultus in Jerusalem,’ in Recueil des 
travaua rédigés en mémotre du Subilé Scientific de M. Daniel 
Chwolson, Berlin, 1899, pp. 1-41 (I. ‘ Die Verloosung der Dienst- 
geschafte’; II. ‘Simon, der Gerechte’; III. ‘Die Signale im 
Tempel fur die einzelnen Dienstgeschafte’); T. K. Cheyne, 
‘The priesthood of David’s sons,’ in Eapos., Fifth series, ix. 
[1899] pp. 453-457; A. Van Hoonacker, Le sacerdoce Lévitique 
dans la lot et dans Vhistotre des Hébreux, London and Louvain, 
1899 (cf. ThLZ, 1899, col. 359 ff.), ‘Les prétres et les lévites 
dans le livre d’Ezéchiel,’ in Rev. bibl. internat. 1899, ii. pp. 177- 
205 [not seen]; Fr. v. Hummelauer, Das vormosaische Priester- 
thum in Israel, Freiburg i. B. 1899 ; J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena 
zur Geschichte Israels®, Berlin, 1899, Kap. 4 (‘Die Priester und 
Leviten ’), Kap. 5 (‘ Die Ausstattung des Klerus’) [1st ed., under 
title ‘Geschichte Israels,’ 1878, pp. 123-174]. 

On the high priests, see Literature in Schirer (/.c. p. 214), and 
add B. Pick, ‘The Jewish High Priests subsequent to the 
return from Babylon,’ in the Lutheran Church Review, 1898, i. 
pp. 127-142, ii. pp. 370-374, iii. pp. 550-556, iv. pp. 655-664 [not 
seen]. 

On the temple singers: Justus Kéberle, Die Tempelsdnger im 
Alten Testament, Erlangen, 1899 (cf. TADZ, 1899, col. 676 ff.) ; 
Ad. Biichler, ‘Zur Geschichte der Tempelmusik und der Tem- 
pelpsalmen,’ in ZAT'W, xix. 1899, pp. 96-133, 329-344, xx. 1900, 

p. 97-135. 

Don the Nethinim, see Literature in Schtirer, /.c. p. 279, 
note 94. 

On the kémarim : Christoph. Braunhardt, Dissertatio philo- 
logica de 0°13 seu hierophantis Judeorum ex 2 Reg. 23. 5, 
Wittebergw, 1680; Conr. Ikenius, Dissertatio theologico-philo- 
logica de Cemarim ad illustrationem locorum 2 Reg. 23. 5, 
Hos. 10. 5, Zeph. 1. 4, Bremz, 1729. 

On the priests’ dress: Joh. Braun, Vestitus sacerdotum 
Hebreorwm2, Amstelod. 1701; ‘Bened. David Carpzovii dis- 
sertatio de pontificaum Hebreorum vestitu sacro,’ in Ugolinus, 
Thesaurus, vol. xii. cc. DCCLXxxv—Dcccx ; further, on the same 
subject, some other dissertations, 7b. vols. xii. and xiii. ; F. 
de Saulcy, ‘Recherches sur le costume sacerdotal chez les 
Juifs, in Revue archéologique, nouy. série, vol. xx. 1869, 
pp. 100-115; V. Ancessi, ‘Les vétements du grand prétre et 
des lévites’ (’Lgypte et Moise, premitre partie), Paris, 1875. 
Cf., further, the Literature cited in Schirer, l.c. p. 263f. 
note 6. 

On the priesthood among the ancient Arabs: J. Wellhausen, 
Reste arabischen Heidentums?, Berlin, 1897, pp. 130-140 
(‘Heilige Personen’); among the Babylonians: Friedr. Jere- 
mias in Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religions- 
geschichte2, Freiburg i. B. 1897, Bd. i. p. 203f.; among the 
Pheenicians: F, C. Movers, Die Phénizier, Bd. i., Bonn, 1841, 
pp. 676-890. WOLF BAUDISSIN. 


PRIEST IN NT.—1. The word ‘priest’ (iepevs) is 
used in the NT of the sacrificing ministers of any 
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religion. The priest of Zeus is mentioned in Ac 
14, the priest of the true God in Mt 84. Refer- 
ences, indeed, are numerous in the NT, especially 
in the Gospels, to the priests of the OT. In Lk 
1°-§ allusion is made to the twenty-four épnpeplac 
into which they were divided, and to the assign- 
ment of certain of their duties by lot. The NT 
throws little light, however, on the standing of 
the priests generally, or on the service they 
rendered to the nation. The Gospels speak 
almost exclusively of those whom they call the 
apxiepets, or chief priests. The high priest was 
chosen, as a rule, from one of a small number of 
vgs families, and, when the oftice ceased to be 
1eld for life, there might be a number of persons 
entitled by courtesy to the name. An ex-high 
priest, if a man of unusual force of character, 
might actually exercise a greater influence in the 
direction of ecclesiastical or political affairs than 
the proper holder of the office, and either over- 
shadow the latter in the common mind, or prac- 
tically share his distinction. It is thus we must 
explain such expressions as Lk 3? él dpxcepéws 
“Avva kal Kaiagda =‘in the high priesthood of Annas 
and Caiaphas,’ and the part taken by Annas (while 
Caiaphas was titular high priest) in the trial of 
Jesus (Jn 18). So also in Ac 4° the dignity of 
the high priesthood is reflected on if not extended 
to all the members of the yévos dpyceparixdy ; there 
was a kind of aristocracy among the priests, and 
it was from it that the high priest proper was 
chosen. Though the dpxcepets made common cause 
with the Pharisees in their hostility to Christi- 
anity, they were themselves on the Sadduczan 
side (Ac 5"), and the most determined opposition 
to the preaching of the resurrection came from 
them. Probably the inferior members of the 
priestly order, who had but a nominal share in 
its prerogatives, were more free from its preju- 
dices; it would be among them that the great 
multitude of priests was found which ‘ became 
obedient to the faith’ (Ac 67). On the whole sub- 
ject of the Jewish priests in NT times, see Schiirer, 
GJV? ii. 214-305 [HJ P I. i. 195-305], and the pre- 
ceding article, esp. § 10ce. 

2. A more important subject is that which is 
suggested by the use of the word ‘ priest’ in the 
interpretation of the Christian religion. In the 
NT it is only in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
that Jesus is spoken of as lepevs, uéyas iepevs, and 
apxvepevs—terms which are not to be distinguished 
from each other, the last two only signifying 
Christ’s eminence in the priestly character. In 
the highest sense of the term, so to speak, He is a 
priest. But what is a priest? In the Ep. to the 
Hebrews, it may be said, the priest is the person 
through whom and through whose ministry people 
draw near to God, through whom they are ‘ sancti- 
fied’; that is, made a people of God, and enabled 
to worship. The writer does not think of sucha 
thing as a religion without a priest. Men are 
sinful men, and without mediation of some kind 
they cannot draw near to God at all. The people 
of God had mediators under the OT, and they have 
a mediator under the NT. It is on the character 
of the mediator that the character of the religion 
depends. If he is imperfect the religion will be 
imperfect ; there will be no real or permanent 
access to God, no real liberation of the conscience. 
But if he is what he should be, then the perfect, 
and therefore the final, religion has come. The 
conscience will be effectually purged, sin as a 
barrier between God and man will be effectually 
removed, the way into the holiest of all will be 
opened, and the covenant realized in the abiding 
fellowship of God and His people. It is from this 
point of view that the writer works out the contrast 
between the OT and the NT. The Jewish religion 
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was a true one, for God had given it; but it was 
not the true and therefore not the final one, for its 
priesthood was imperfect. Everything about. it 
was imperfect. The priests themselves were im- 
perfect. They were mortal men, and could not 
continue because of death. They were sinful men, 
too, and had to offer for their own sins before they 
could offer for those of the people. The sanctuary 
was imperfect, a dyvov xoouixdy, not the real dwell- 
ing-place of God. The sacrifices were imperfect ; 
the blood of bulls and goats and other animals, 
whatever its virtue, could not make the worship- 
pers perfect touching the conscience ; that is, could 
not bring them to the desired goal of a fearless peace 
toward God. The very repetition of the sacrifices 
showed that the work of removing sin had not 
really and once for all been achieved. And, finally, 
the access to God was imperfect. The priests had 
no access at all into the Holiest Place, and when 
the high priest did enter on one day in the year it 
was no abiding entrance ; the communion of the 
people with God, which his presence there symbol- 
ized, was lost, it might be said, as soon as won; he 
came out from the shrine and the veil closed behind 
him, ‘the Holy Ghost this signifying, that the 
way into the holiest of all had not yet been made 
manifest.’ Everything in the old religion had im- 
perfection written upon it—the imperfection in- 
volved in the nature of its priests (ovdéy yap €ére- 
Nelwoev 6 vouos, He 7}%). 

It is in contrast with this that Christ’s priest- 
hood is set forth. Christianity is the perfect and 
final religion, because Christ is the perfect priest. 
An OT foundation for this doctrine is found in 
Ps 1104, where the Messiah is addressed by God 
as ‘a priest for ever, after the order of Melchize- 
dek.’ Perhaps one should call it rather a point 
of attachment than a foundation, for though it 
probably served the writer's purpose in arresting 
the attention of his readers, the ideas which he 
connects with the priesthood of Christ are not, 
strictly speaking, derived from it. The order of 
Melchizedek is contrasted with that of Aaron: 
the two orders exclude each other. Christ is not 
a priest after the order of Aaron upon earth, and 
afterwards, in heaven, a priest after the order 
of Melchizedek: being what He is, the Son of 
God, in the sense understood in this Epistle, His 
priesthood can be of the Melchizedek order alone. 
In Him and through His ministry a fellowship 
with God has been realized on the behalf of men 
which is perfect and which abides. The word 
which is used to express this in the Epistle is 
aivvios. Inasmuch as He is the true priest, 
Christ’s blood is the blood of an eternal covenant, 
He offered Himself through eternal spirit, He has 
become the author of eternal salvation, has ob- 
tained eternal redemption, and enables men to get 
hold of the eternal inheritance (5° 9! 4+ 15 13%), 
All these are ways of indicating the perfection 
and finality of His priesthood, ¢.c. of His function 
to mediate between the holy God and sinful men, 
and to realize in Himself,'and enable sinful men to 
realize, a complete and abiding fellowship with God. 

Among the aspects or constituents of Christ’s 
priesthood on which the writer lays emphasis are 
these. (1) His commission, He 5+. God must 
appoint the priest, for he is to be the minister of 
His grace. No man can take this honour to him- 
self. The writer seems to find the Divine commis- 
sion in the psalms quoted in He 5 (Ps 27 1104), 
but he connects these immediately in vy.” with 
what seems to be a reference to the agony in 
Gethsemane, as though it were there, historically, 
that Jesus received this high and hard calling. 
(2) His preparation. This is a point on which 
great stress is put. To be a merciful and trust- 
worthy high priest (2!”), it is necessary that he 
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should be to the utmost possible extent one with 
those whom he represents before God. Hence he 
becomes like them a partaker of flesh and blood 
(2), is tempted in all points like us (4'5), learns 
obedience by the things which he suffers (58); 
knows what it is to worship with others and to 
wait upon God (2), and at last to taste death. 
Sin apart (4"*), nothing human is alien to him; in 
virtue of his nature and his experience he can 
sympathize with us ; through sutfering, especially, 
he has been made ‘ perfect,’ i.e. been made all that 
he ought to be as a ‘captain of salvation,’ or a 
priest to stand before God for sinful men, able 
truly to enter into their case. On the word 
‘perfect’ (reXec@oar) see Davidson, Hebrews, p. 
207f. (3) His offering. Every priest is appointed 
to offer gifts and sacrifices (8*) for sins (51), and 
this one also must have something to offer. What 
is it? In a word, it is himself. This is more 
easily said than interpreted. There is a passage 
in the Epistle (10**) in which, following Ps 407°, 
what Christ did is contrasted with ‘sacrifices and 
offerings and whole burnt-ofterings and sin-offer- 
ings,’ as ‘doing the will of God’; and it is said 
that Scripture puts away the first to establish the 
second. From this it is often inferred that Christ’s 
work was not sacrificial, and especially that His 
death is not to be conceived as an offering for sin; 
sacrifice, it is said, is abolished to make room for 
obedience. But this is certainly not the contrast 
in the writer’s mind. The conception of offering 
or sacrifice is essential to him, and to Christ as 
priest. This priest, like every other, must have 
somewhat to offer. Indeed, immediately after the 
remark that He puts away the first (the OT sacri- 
fices) to establish the second (the doing of God’s 
will), he adds, ‘in which will we have been sancti- 
fied through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all. What He opposes is not sacrifice 
and obedience simpliciter, but the OT sacrifices, 
in which the victims were involuntary, and the 
offering therefore morally imperfect, not to say 
meaningless, and Christ’s willing sacrifice of Him- 
self, which was an act of obedience to the Father. 
As a voluntary act of obedience this sacrifice had 
a significance and a moral worth which no animal 
sacrifice could have. But the obedience involved 
in it was not simply the obedience required of man 
as such; it was the obedience required of the 
Son whom the Father had commissioned to be the 
mediator of a new covenant, the restorer of fellow- 
ship between Himself and sinful men; in other 
words, it was the obedience of a priest, who had 
‘to annul sin by the sacrifice of himself’ (9?"), to 
be ‘offered once for all to bear the sins of many’ 
(9°8), to enter into the sanctuary ‘through his own 
blood’ (9), ‘by one offering to perfect for ever 
them that are being sanctified’ (104). In short, it 
is not sacrifice and obedience that are blankly 
contrasted here, but unintelligent will-less animal 
sacrifice, and the sacrificial obedience of the Priest 
who willingly dies to make purgation of sins (1°). 
As the perfect priest Christ made once for all the 
perfect sacrifice for sin ; that is why the Levitical 
sacrifices have passed away. (4) The scence of His 
ministry, or the sanctuary. The true offering 1s 
made in the true sanctuary, 7.¢. heaven. _It is there 
that Christ appears in the presence of God for us. 
It is there, in His person, that there is realized the 
abiding fellowship of God and man into which the 
gospel calls us. But this does not mean that 
what has been spoken of under the head of His 
offering, namely His death, is not included in His 
priestly work. To break the work of the perfect 
priest into pieces in this way 1s foreign to the 
writer’s mode of thought. The priest’s work, his 


offering, is not consummated till he enters with it 
(and by means of it) into God’s 


presence ; ite of 
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then that he is in the full sense a priest. Hence 
Christ is conceived as exercising His priestly 
function in the sanctuary above; but He could 
not be priest there except in virtue of the com- 
mission, the preparation, and the offering, which 
have just been described. All these therefore 
belong to the conception of the priesthood as much 
as what is done in the heavenly sanctuary itself. 
(5) His intercession. He is able to save to the 
uttermost those who draw near to God through 
Him, seeing He ever liveth to make intercession 
for them. In what the intercession consists is 
nowhere explained. The writer to the Hebrews 
does not define it as the perpetuating, or making 
prevalent for all time, of an atoning work achieved 
on earth; he does not conceive of the atoning 
work as achieved at all except through the entrance 
of the priest into the presence of God 6:a rod iélou 
aiuaros. On the other hand, it seems to be less 
than what he means, if we say that His mere 
appearing in God’s presence, even with the virtue 
of His sin-annulling work in Him, is itself the 
intercession —a continuous and prevailing plea 
with God to receive even those who have sinned 
into fellowship with Himself, and not to let sin 
annul His covenant. It is a fair inference from 416 
(that we may tind grace for timely succour), taken 
in connexion with what precedes, that the inter- 
cession of the great High Priest is not a continu- 
ous unvarying representation of man before God, 
but relates itself sympathetically to the vari- 
ously emergent necessities and crises of individual 
life. (6) The result of Christ’s priesthood. The 
result is, in a word, the establishment of the new 
covenant between God and man. In Christ, and 
on the basis of His work, God is our God again, 
and we are His people. Because Christ is all that 
a priest should be, the new relation of God and man 
realized in Him is all that such a relation should be ; 
Christianity is a new, but also the final, because 
the perfect religion. There are various ways in 
which this is expressed in detail. Those who have 
the perfect priest are freed from the fear of death 
(2) ; can come with boldness to God’s throne and 
find it a throne of grace (4%°); have a hope of 
immortality that nothing can shake, knowing as 
they do that Jesus has entered within the veil as 
their forerunner (67°); have an assurance, in the 
indissoluble life of Christ (71°), in the priesthood 
which as founded on it never passes to another 
or can never be trenched upon by another (7*4), 
and in the intercession of their deathless repre- 
sentative, that complete salvation awaits them ; 
in their worship are made perfect as touching the 
conscience, %.c. completely delivered from sin as 
that which hinders access to God (9°). And as 
the blessings of the covenant are infinite, so the 
deliberate and wilful rejection of them, and the 
relapse from the fellowship with God assured in 
Christ to any inferior religious standpoint (6*" 
10*8-), is the unpardonable sin. 

3. The Epistle to the Hebrews does not attrib- 
ute to believers as priests any of the special 
functions involved in the unique priesthood of 
Christ. In Ex 19° Israel is spoken of as n3720 
0325, 7.¢e. God’s people are His kingdom, and 
they are priests, with the right of access to Him. 
As the NT point of view is that there is only one 
people of God through all time, this conception is 
found in the NT also: see especially Rev 1° 5! 20°, 
1 P 2-9 (iepdreuua dyroy, Baorherov: Bactdelay, tepets 
7@ Oe Kal marpi avrod). In substance, the same 
thing is meant when we read in Hebrews of the 
right to ‘draw near with boldness,’ or in Eph 27 
that through Christ all Christians alike have ‘ their 
access (riv mpocaywyhy : the characteristic privilege 
of the new religion, Ro 5?, 1 P 31) in one spirit to 
the Father.’ To the Father: for in experience the 
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sonship of believers and their priesthood are one 
and the same thing. Sonship and priesthood are 
two figures under which we can represent the 
characteristic relation of man to God, his charac- 
teristic standing toward God, in the new religion 
instituted by Christ. Formally distinguishable, 
they are really and experimentally the same. 
Christ Himself was perfect priest only because He 
was true Son of God; His priesthood, though it 
was His vocation, was grounded in His nature : it 
had nothing official in it, but was throughout 
personal and real. So it is with the priesthood of 
believers: it also is involved in sonship, is one 
element or function of sonship, and only as such 
has it any meaning. The writer to the Hebrews 
speaks of Christians as offering to God sacrifices 
of praise, the fruit of lips making confession to His 
name. He bids them remember beneficence and 
charity, for with such sacrifices God is well pleased. 
So St. Peter says Christians are a holy priesthood 
to offer spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ (1 P 2°); and St. Paul bids the 
Romans present their bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable to God, which is the rational 
worship required of them (Ro 121). Praise, self- 
consecration, charity,—if we include Rev 8, we 
may add, after the analogy of Ps 141?, prayer,— 
these are the only sacrifices which the piicetly 
people of God may offer now. There is no such 
thing in the NT as a sacrifice for sin except the 
sacrilice which Christ offered once for all. 

4. The NT does not apply the word lepevs to any 
Christian minister, nor indeed to any Christian at 
all, except so far as the people of God are spoken 
of as a ‘royal priesthood.’ It is easy to see why. 
Christianity is what it is—a perfect and abiding 
fellowship with God—because it is realized in the 
Eternal Son of God. It cannot be realized or 
guaranteed in any other. He is the Mediator of 
it, to whom it owes its character. To introduce 
into it, no matter how we define their relation to 
Him, official mediators, is to relapse from the 
Melchizedek priesthood to the Aaronic; it is in 
principle to apostatize from Christianity. The pic- 
torial use of language borrowed from the old re- 
ligion is, of course, intelligible enough. St. Paul, 
é.g., can speak of himself as iepoupydy 7d evaryyéduov 
Tod Jeod, discharging a sacred function toward the 
gospel, and presenting the Gentiles as an offering 
to God (Ro 15'*; cf. Ph 2!”). But there is not, as 
in the nature of the case there could not be, any 
trace in the NT of a Christian priest making 
sacrifice for sin, and mediating again (in the 
Aaronic, official, mortal, never perfect, and never 
to be perfected fashion) between God and man. 
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Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood ; Westcott, Hebrews ; also 
Priesthood and Sacrifice (Report of Conference at Oxford), 
edited by W. Sanday, 1900. J. DENNEY. 


PRINCE is the AV tr. of no fewer than 16 Hebrew 
or Hebraized terms in OT and 3 Greek ones in NT. 

4. x3, lit. ‘exalted one’ from xy3 ‘lift up.’ This 
word is practically confined (the only exceptions 
are Ex 22778) [J or Ej], 1 K 8! 11% [both RP], and 
Pr 25°) to the writings of P, the Chronicler, and 
Ezekiel. It is used in Gn 17” (LXX é6vn ‘nations ’) 
2516 (dpyovres) of the twelve ‘princes’ descended 
from Ishmael ; in 23° it is put by P in the mouth of 
the ‘children of Heth’ as a designation of Abra- 
ham (LXX Bacrdevs) ; in 347 it isapplied to Shechem 
the son of Hamor (dpywy; so, or dpyovres, in the 
LXX of all the following passages, unless other- 
wise noted) ; in Nu 25! of a prince of Midian; in 
Jos 13% of the princes of Sihon. It is especially 
frequent for the heads of the Isr. tribes: Ex 16% 
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34°1, Lv 42 (AV and RV in these three passages 
‘rulers’), Nu 23 72% 313% ete., Jos 9/5 81921 174 
2914. 30.82, sq also 1 Ch 2 4% 5° 7 etc., cf. Ex 2277 
(8) (“Thou shalt not revile God nor curse a ruler of 
thy people’), and 1 K $! (A éryopévo, prob. error 
for érnppévos, Aq.’s tr. of xvi in Ex 22%; Bom.)= 
2 Ch 5* (dpyovres), where the princes of the fathers’ 
houses of the children of Israel were assembled by 
Solomon. In 1 K 11* the term nds? is used of 
Solomon himself (‘I will make him prince,’ »¥3 
pmwex, LXX dvtiraccdspevos dyvrirdéouac), and in Ezr 1® 
the Chronicler applies it to Sheshbazzar. In Ezk 
not only is it used of the king of Judah (12? 1” 21% 
(Eng. 25] [dpyyotpevos]), and of Isr. and foreign princes 
(727 2117 Ling. 121 [apayosevor] 261% 301% 32” ete.), but 
han-nas? is the special designation of the head of 
the future ideal State (3474 37% [both 6 dpxwr] 44° 
[6 nyobpevos | G57 16. 17. 22 462. 4. 8. 10. 12. 16, 17. 18 4Q2l. 22 fall 
6 apnyotpevos]). For the later Talmudic use of nds? 
as the technical title for the president of the 
Sanhedrin see art. SANHEDRIN; Kuenen, Ge- 
samm. Abhandl. [Budde’s tr.] p. 58f.; Schiirer, 
HJP M1. i. 180ff.; Weber, Jid. Theologie, p. 140. 
The title mds?’ was also assumed by Simeon bar- 
Cochba (the leader of the Jewish revolt A.D. 132), 
whose coins are stamped ‘Simeon ds?’ of Israel’ 
(see art. MONEY in vol. iii. p. 430, and Schiirer, 
HJP 1. ii. 299). 

2. Wy occurs with extreme frequency. The verbal 
form mn is found 4 times in Qal (Jg 9°, Is 32}, Pr 
86, Est 1°), twice in Hithp. (Nu 16° %), and once 
in Hiph. (Hos 84). InJg 9” and Hos 8*it is pointed 
in MT as if from sv, but see Konig, i. 328, 352. It 
is uncertain whether this is the primitive root= 
‘have power,’ ‘exercise rule,’ or whether it is a 
denominative from wy. Amongst other applica- 
tions, "Wy [in the following passages reproduced in 
LXX, unless otherwise noted, by dpxwy] is used of 
officers or rulers whether military Ex 187 (AV and 
RV “rulers”), Nu 2P 8; Ts 21%, 2 Ch 3274 23 (ACV) 
and RV ‘captains’), or civil 1 Ch 27% (mpocrara, 
AV and RV ‘rulers”’), cf. 29° ete., particularly of 
royal officials Gn 12%, 2 K 24, Hos 34, Ezr 8”; of 
the chiefs of foreign nations Jg 7°? 8° (Midian), 1S 
18° (Philistines); of leaders in war 1 S 22? (jyov- 
pevo, AV and RV ‘captains’), cf. 2S 244 and Neh 
2° (apxnyol); of the ‘ruler of the city’ Jg 9°, ef. 
1 K 22°6 (Bacite’s, AV and RV ‘ governor’), Neh 72; 
of the chief of the eunuchs Dn 17: °* (dpxvevvobxos) ; 
the chief of the butlers or bakers Gn 40? *° (apyu- 
owox bos, dpxiorrorods), ete.; the head of the priestly 
or Levitical classes Ezr 82° 10°, 1 Ch 15! * etc.; 
the directors of the post-exilic community Neh 4%, 
ef. Ezr 91104, Neh 11'. With the sense of ‘ prince’ 
proper, WW is mainly post-exilic, Est 14, Job 29° 
(a4dpof) || O93, Ps 119-36; of the Messiah, ‘the 
prince of peace’ Is 9°(A dpyer eipyvns, B follows a 
different text); of the guardian angels of the 
nations Dn 10: 2° 21 121 (Theod. in all dpywr, LXX 
in first three orparnyds, in last dyyedos); of God 
Dn 8" (‘ prince of the host,’ dpxcorpdrnyos) 7° (* prince 
of princes,’ LX X follows a different text). 

The noun ‘princess’ in EV always represents 
my (ef. the proper name SARAH). Its only two 
occurrences in AV are 1 K 11° (of the seven hundred 
wives of Solomon ; LXX dpxovea), La 14 (of Jerusa- 
lem ‘ princess among the provinces’; LXX dpxovea). 
To these RV adds Est U8 (AV ‘ladies,’ LXX 
Tupavvides). There are only two other occurrences 
of my in the Hebrew Bible. The one is Jg 5” 
mnny nina (AV and RV ‘her wise ladies,’ Moore [cf. 
his note on the text], ‘the sagest of her princesses’; 
LXX dpxovea); the other is Is 49° (AV and RV 
‘queens,’ AVm ‘princesses’; LXX d&pxovcac). 

3. 73, The root meaning is probably ‘one i 
Front,’ ‘a leader.’ This word is used in general 


of rulers or princes in Job 29! (AV and RV 
‘nobles,’ LX X wants this verse) 31°57 (LXX follows 
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a different text), Ps 76” 08) (&pxwv), Pr 281 (Bacieds). 
More particularly it is the designation of (a) the 
king of Israel: Saul 18 9° 10! [the use of V3) is 
peculiar to the earlier of the two narratives of 
Saul’s election, 335 ‘ king’ being used in the other; 
the same distinction is observed in the LXX dpywy 
and Baodevs]; David 13% (dpywy ; in the following 
passages Hyovuevos unless otherwise noted) 25%, 
28 5? (eicyyovpevos) 67 78, 1 Ch 112 Ieee Chee? 
[in all these passages relating to Saul and David, 
RV has ‘prince,’ AV has ‘captain’ in all except 
1S 25%, 28 6278, 1 Ch 11? 1977, 2Ch 6°, where it 
has ‘ruler’], Is 554 (AV and RV ‘leader,’ RVm 
‘prince,’ LX.X épxwv); Solomon 1 K 1 (AV ‘ruler’), 
1 Ch 29" (AV ‘chief governor,’ LXX Baotdeds) ; 
Jeroboam |] K 147; Baasha 162; Hezekiah 2 K 20° 
(AV ‘captain’); Abijah 2 Ch 113(AV ‘ruler’); ef. 
the choice of Judah 1 Ch 284 (AV ‘ruler,’ LXX ey 
‘Tovda Hpérixev 7d Bacihevovy).—(b) A foreign ruler or 
prince: the prince of Tyre Ezk 28? (dpywr) ; per- 
haps also ‘the prince that shall come’ Dn 92 
(? Antiochus Epiphanes, see below; Theod. 6 7yov- 
Mevos 0 épxduevos, LXX Bacidela éOvdv).—(c) A hiah 
temple official: Pashhur Jer 20! (AV ‘chief gover- 
nor,’ RV ‘chief officer’); ef. 1 Ch 911, 2 Ch 31'8 358 
(AV and RV ‘ruler(s’), LXX in last &pyovres), Neh 
112 (AV and RV ‘ruler,’ LXX drévavri olkod rod 
Geos) ; the high priest Dn 11” (‘the prince of the 
covenant’), and perhaps 9-26 (AV in v.® ‘the 
Messiah the prince,’ RV ‘the anointed one, the 
prince’; Theod. xpiords yovuevos). The prince in 
v.” is frequently understood of Cyrus, and in v.%6 
of Epiphanes, but Bevan argues in tavour of under- 
standing the reference in both instances to be to 
the high priest, the first being to Joshua the son of 
Jozadak (Ezr 3°, Hag 1’, Zee 31), and the second 
[reading oy nos: ‘shall be destroyed with,’ for oy 
nn‘ the people shall destroy ’] to Jason, the brother 
and successor of Onias Il1.—(d) A ruler in other 
capacities. This use of the word is late: the ‘ruler’ 
of each tribe 1 Ch 27°, 2 Ch 19"; the ‘ruler’ of the 
Korahites 1 Ch 9°°; the ‘leader’ of the Aaronite 
warriors 1 Ch 127; the ‘leader’ of an army division 
1 Ch 13! 274 (AV and RV ‘ruler,’ LXX édpyxwyr), 
2Ch 11 (‘captain’ of a fortress) 3274 (in the 
Assyrian army; AV and RV ‘leaders,’ LXX 
' dpxovres); the ‘ruler’ over the temple treasuries 
1 Ch 26% (6 émi r&v Onoavpdv), cf. 2 Ch 31 (ém- 
ordtns). In 2 Ch 287 the ‘house’ (m27) of which 
Azrikam was ruler (AV ‘ governor’), is probably 
the palace; cf. the familiar man->y wx Is 22) 36°, 
1 K 4°, 2 K 15° ete. 

&. 273, lit. ‘willing,’ eg. 25 23 ‘willing of 
heart’ Ex 35°”, 2 Ch 2931; 33°33 99 ‘a willing (AV 
and RV ‘ free’) spirit’ Ps 514 (2) ; ef. the use of the 
verb 173 ‘to volunteer’ Jg 52:9, 2 Ch 1718, Neh 11?, 
and the noun 7373 ‘freewill offering’ Ex 35” 36%, 
Ezr 1° e¢ al. Hence 1273 may mean generous or 
noble in disposition: Pr 17° (AV ‘princes,’ RV 
‘the noble,’ || ps), v-7 (LXX dias; AV and RV 
‘a prince’ is quite misleading, see Toy, ad Joc.), 
Is 32:8 (AV and RV ‘the liberal’; opposed here, 
as in Pr 17’, to 53:). The word is used of noble or 
princely rank in Nu 21! (the Song of the Well; 
AV and RV ‘the nobles,’ LXX Bacvreis, || OY 
‘princes,’ dpxovres. In the following passages, un- 
less otherwise noted, dpywv is used by LXX to tr. 
2°33), 1 S 28 (‘to make them sit with princes, pera 
dwacrav aay), Job 122=Ps 107% (‘He poureth 
contempt upon princes’) 21° (‘ Where 1s the house 
of the prince?’ B oikos dpxovros, but A ofxos dpxatos) 
3418, Ps 4710) 8312 (4) (AV and RV ‘nobles’) 113° bis 
118° 146%, Pr 836 (|) ony, LX X peyroraives and TUPAVVOL 
respectively) 19° (AV and RVm ‘prince’ seems 
preferable to RV ‘liberal man’; LXX Baudeis) 25 
(Suvdarns), Ca 7! («O prince’s daughter,’ B dvyarep 
NadaB, A Ovy. ’Apwadap). 
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Ps 28 jryby spp vn2p3 ‘I have installed my king 
upon Zion’), occurs 4 times in OT: Jos 132! ‘the 
princes (AV ‘dukes,’ LXX dpyovres [but the Gr. 
text is confused]) of Sihon’; Ezk 32% ‘the princes 
(dpxovres) of the north’; Mie 540) ‘eight principal 
men’ (07x *303, RVm ‘princes among men,’ LXX 
OjypaTa avOpwrwv); Ps 83) “make their princes 
(|| 2°93, see above; LXX dpyxortes) like Zebah and 
Zalmunna.’ In Dn 118 o7°3°03, which is rendered in 
AV and RVm ‘their princes,’ is much more likely 
from another 953, a by-form of 793, and means ‘ their 
molten images’ (so RV, Oxf. Heb. Lex. ete.; cf. 
LXX and Theod. ra ywvevrd). We reach the same 
result by simply changing the Massoretic reading 
to omso3. See, further, Bevan, ad loc. 

6. oysqawoy (Ezr 8°, Est 3% 89 9%) or xeisqavine 
(Dn 3-5 +7 6? 4.-7-8) ig uniformly rendered by RV 
satraps, while AV gives ‘licutenants’ in the pas- 
sages in Ezra and Esther, ‘princes’ in those in 
Daniel. See art. LIEUTENANT. 

7. osovn in Ps 68%!) is rendered by both AV 
and RV ‘princes.’ The LXX has mpéoSes ‘am- 
bassadors,’ Vulg. degati; but all these renderings 
are purely conjectural, founded upon the context. 
Probably we ought, with Nestle (JBZ, 1891, p. 
152), to emend to o3nwa ‘they shall come with 
oils or ointments’ (so Duhm, e¢ a/.). 

8. m305 is rendered ‘princes’ in AV of Job 12”, 
but there is no reason for departing from the usual 
meaning ‘priests’ (so RV, LXX iepe?s). 

9. o320 Is 41% ‘he (Cyrus) shall come upon 
princes (RV ‘rulers,’ RVm ‘deputies’) as upon 
mortar.’ The LXX has dpyovres. Séganim (found 
only in the plural) is a loan-word from the 
Assyrian, where it appears as saknu ‘prefect’ of 
a conquered city or province. For the other OT 
uses and the later meaning of scéganim see art. 
PRIESTS AND LEVITES, p. 96°. 

40. om, a Persian loan-word, probably =fra- 
tama, ‘first,’ occurs 3 times: Dn I* ‘certain of 
the children of Israel, even of the seed royal and 
of the nobles’ (AV ‘princes’; LXX é« ray émréxrwr, 
Theod. B dard ré&v opfoupeiv, A. . . ropfouuelr, 
Symm. and Pesh. tr. ‘Parthians’); Est 1? (AV 
and RV ‘nobles,’ ||any; LXX éydoéu); 69 ‘one of 
the king’s most noble princes’ (D.277=0 4720 Ww) wx, 
LXX évi rév pity r08 Bacitews T&v évd5Ewr). 

14. pyp (=Arab. hadi, from kada ‘to decide,’ ‘to 
pronounce a sentence’) is a term used of both 
inilitary and civil leaders: Jos 104 (‘the chiefs 
of the men of war’), Jg 11% 4 (of Jephthah), Pr 67 
(in a saying about the ant, joined with wY and 
Sv), Is 1° 387223. The OT passages where it is 
tr. ‘prince’ in AV are: Pr 25" ‘By long forbear- 
ing is a prince (RV ‘ruler,’ RVm ‘judge’) per- 
suaded’ (LXX év waxpoduuta evodia Baciedow ; there 
appears to be no sufficient reason for Toy’s and 
Frankenberg’s emendation of the last two words 
of the MT yg 72; to ASP Hpy: or A¥P ‘Y: ‘is anger 
[or an angry man] pacified’); Mic 3!° ‘ye princes 
(RV ‘rulers’) of the house of Israel’ (LXX of 
xardé\ourot; in both verses || vx7 ‘heads’); Dn 1138 
‘a prince (RVm ‘ captain’) shall cause the reproach 
offered by him to cease.’ The reference is to 
the Roman general Lucius Scipio who defeated 
Antiochus the Great at Magnesia, B.c. 190 (see 
Bevan, ad loc.). There is nothing in Theod. or 
the LXX text here corresponding to the word jsp. 

42. 13. 33, which is especially familiar as the 
first part of official titles like RAB-mMAG, Rab- 
SARIS, RAB-SHAKEH (see the artt. on these names), 
is twice tr. ‘prince’ in AV: Jer 39” 41! of the 
princes (RV ‘chief officers’) of the king of Baby 
lon; LXX in the first passage [46°] nyeudves, in 
the second the term is dropped. In Dn 4%) 
Bl. 2.3.9. 10. 23 618 (17) the form iPpee occurs. Both 
AV and RV render uniformly by ‘lords’ except 


5. 7°03 (Assyr. nasiku), from root 703 ‘install ’ (ef. | in 5%% where AV has ‘princes’; Theod. has uey- 
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oraves in every instance, so LXX in 5% and 618 (7), 
om. in the other passages. 

44. 15. jin (cf. the proper name REZzon, 1 K 11”) 
only Pr 14% ‘in the want of people is the destruc- 
tion of the prince’ (LXX duvdorns) ; elsewhere 715, 
namely Jg 5* ‘Give ear, O ye princes’ (B carpamra, 
A adds duvarol), Ps 2? (dpxovres, AV and RV 
‘rulers’), Pr 8! (duvdorac) 314, Hab 1'° (rvpavvor), 


Is 40° (dpyovres). In all these passages }77 or 715 
is || 722 ‘king,’ except in the last, where 1°35 is || 


vay ‘judges of the earth.’ Cf. Arab. razin, 
grave,’ ‘steady,’ from razuna, ‘to be heavy.’ 
16. weSv is once (Ezk 23”) tr. ‘prince.’ A better 
0 ‘ » p) ‘ : > my 
rendering would be ‘officer’ or ‘captain.’ The 


word, which means literally ‘third’ (cf. the LXX, 


but not in above passage, tpucrdr7s), is usually 
explained to have denoted originally the man 
who, in addition to the driver, stood beside the 
king on his war-chariot, holding his shield or the 
like. But the adequacy of this as an explanation 
of the general usage of the term is questioned by 
Dillmann (on Ex 147), Kraetzschmar (‘ Ezechiel’ in 
Nowack’s Hdkomm.), and others. Kraetzschmar 
prefers to make the meaning simply third in 
military rank (comparing the obsolete titles ‘first 
lieutenant,’ ‘second lieutenant’), or to regard 
shilish as a loan-word. The term occurs fre- 
quently elsewhere in OT in the same sense (e.g. 
Ex 147 154, 2 K 97° 10 15%, AV and RV always 
‘captain ’). 

In the NT the terms rendered in AV ‘prince’ 
are 1. dpynyds :—Ac 3” ‘ye killed the Prince (A Vm 
and RVm ‘ Author’) of life.’ ‘Author’ appears to 
be the better rendering here (ef. He 2!" ‘the author 
[AVm and RVm ‘captain ’] of their salvation’). 
The only other instance where apynyés is tr. 
‘prince’ (AV and RV) is Ac 5! ‘Him did Ged 
exalt with his right hand to be a Prince and a 
Saviour.’ The Gr. term occurs once more in- NT, 
namely in He 12? ‘Jesus the author (AVm ‘be- 
ginner,’ RVm ‘captain’) and finisher (RV ‘per- 
fecter’) of our faith,’ where the meaning is prob- 
ably ‘leader’ or ‘antesignanus.’ 2. dpxwy: Mt 94 
1274, Mk 3” of (Beelzebub) ‘the prince of the 
demons’; Mt 20° ‘the princes of the Gentiles,’ 
cf. 1 Co 2° 8 ‘the princes of this world’ (oi dpxovres 
Tod aldvos rovirov); Jn 12% 14°° 16" ‘the prince of 
this world’ (6 dpxwy rob Kdcmou rovrov) ; Eph 2? ‘the 
prince of the power of the air’ (6 dpywr rijs efovclas 
700 aépos; on this expression see art. SATAN) ; 
Rev 1° ‘the Prince of the kings of the earth’ (6 
dpxwy T&v Baciéwy THs yijs, probably a reminiscence 
of Ps 89(88)*7). 3. #yeuwy is tr. ‘prince’ only in 
Mt 2° ‘thou art not the least among the princes 
of Judah,’ On the surprising variations between 
St. Matthew’s quotation and the original passage 
Mic 5}, and the possible explanation of these, see 
art. QUOTATIONS, i. D. J. A. SELBIE. 


PRINCESS.—See PrINcE, No. 2, ad jin. 


PRINCIPALITY.—In Jer 1338 nivisty (from xr 
the head) is tr. ‘ principalities,’ apparently in the 
sense of privilege, pre-eminence, as in Jer. Taylor, 
Worthy Communicant, i. 83, ‘If any mystery, rite, 
or sacrament be effective of any spiritual blessings, 
then this is much more, as having the prerogative 
and illustrious principality above everything else.’ 
This is better than the tr. ‘from your head’ or 
‘from your heads’ of the previous versions (Vulg. 
de capite vestro, LXX dd Kepadfs tudv); but the 
meaning is evidently, as in AVm and RV, ‘head- 
tires.’ 

In 2 Mac 47 5’ the high priesthood is called the 
‘principality,’ 7.e. principal office or supreme power 
(apxy). Cf. Milton, Reform, ii. ‘The Bishops of 
Rome and Alexandria, who beyond their Priestly 
bounds now long agoe had stept into principality.’ 
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For the ‘ principalities’ (dpxat) of Ro 8%, Eph 17! 
(dpx4, RV ‘*rule’) 3% 6), Col 2¥-2°) Tit 3° (hy 
‘yulers’), see DOMINION in vol. i. p. 616”. 

J. HASTINGS. 

PRINCIPLE.—See ELEMENT in vol. i. p. 682%. 


PRISCA or PRISCILLA (IIpicxa, Ipioxda). — 
The wife of AQuILA. The name is Latin, Priscilla 
being the diminutive form. In the three places in 
Acts where the word is used (18: 1% ”°), the form is 
always Priscilla ; in the three places in St. Paul’s 
Epistles (Ro 16%, 1 Co 16°, 2 Ti 4"¥) it is in the best 
MSS always Prisca. In Ac 18'***, Ro 16%) 2 Ts 422 
the wife’s name appears first, in the other two 
places the husband’s. 


There is some variation in the MSS and VSS. In Ac 1826 
NABE vulg. boh. read Ipicz2r% xxi’ Azizus ; DHLP, etc., gig, 
syrr, sah, read’Az. zai Ip, In Ro 16% and 2 Ti 419 the evi- 
dence for Ipicze is preponderating ; in 1Co 1619 Ilpirze is read 
by NBMP vulg. codd., boh. arm. ; Ipicxu22% by ACDEFGKL 
and most later MSS, vulg. codd., syrr, Chrys., Thdrt., Dam, and 
TR; the former reading is undoubtedly right. In 2 Ti 419 
there is acurious addition after Az/,ey in 46, 109, and 109 lat. 
Asztpay (SiC) tiv yuvaine alco zui Yisrniay (SiC) zai Zavava Tous 
UlOUs HUTOV. 

The variations in the text of Ac 18127 have been examined 
very carefully by Harnack, who shows that the longer text 
(usually called the Western, or by Blass £) is clearly formed 
out of the shorter, and suggests that it has been modified by 
an interpolator who objected to the too great prominence given 
to a woman, and has made the position of Priscilla less pro- 
minent. With his conclusion we may compare the remarks of 
Ramsay (Church in the Roman Empire, p. 101) on the omission 
of Damaris in the Western text, Ac 1724, 

Prisca is always mentioned with her husband. 
He is described as a Jew of Pontus, and a tent- 
maker. St. Paul is associated with them first at 
Corinth, whither they had retired after the decree 
expelling the Jews from Rome. After remaining 
there about eighteen months, they went with St. 
Paul to Ephesus, and remained there while he went 
on to Jerusalem. At Ephesus they were concerned 
in the instruction of Apollos, and seem to have re- 
mained throughout St. Paul’s residence, their house 
being used for Christian meetings. Later, probably 
in consequence of the uproar in the theatre, when 
there seem to have been considerable riots, they 
returned to Rome, where again their house was 
used for Christian worship; and ultimately weagain 
find them at Ephesus. These numerous changes 
between Rome, Ephesus, and Corinth have caused 
difficulty to critics, who have for this and other 
causes suggested that Ro 16 was really addressed 
to Ephesus. A sufficient explanation is, however, 
aftorded by the nomadic character of the Jewish 
world in general, of Aquila and Priscilla in par- 
ticular, and by their occupation as Christian 
missionaries interested in the spread and support 
of the Christian Churches. They were evidently 
persons of prominence in the early Christian com- 
munity. St. Paul speaks of them with affection, 
and says that they had endangered their lives for 
his sake (Ro 163). 

The above is all that we learn from the New 
Testament, but the traditions of the Roman 
Church, where the name Prisca was of. consider- 
able importance, suggest the possibility of some 
interesting discoveries being made. The name 
occurs in two connexions. 

(1) There is a church on the Aventine bearing 
the name of St. Prisca which gives a title to one of 
the Roman cardinals. This church bore the name 
of the Titulus St. Priscae from the 4th to the 8th 
cent. (Liber Pontificalis, ed. Duchesne, i. 501, 
517%) ; later, under Leo III. (795-816), it is called 
the Titulus Aquilae et Priscae (ib. ii. 20). There 
are legendary Acts of St. Prisca, dating from the 
10th cent., in which it is stated that the body of 
St. Prisca was translated from the place on the 
Ostian Way where she had been buried and trans- 
ferred to the Church of St. Aquila and Prisca on 
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the Aventine (Acta Sanctorum, Jan. ii. p. 187). 
An inscription of the 10th cent. (C. Ins. Christ. ii. 
p. 443) also calls it domus Aquilae seu Priscae. 

_(2) In the legendary account of Pudens, Puden- 
ziana, and Praxedis, Priscilla is stated to have been 
the mother of Pudens (Acta Sanct. May, iv. 295). 

(3) One of the oldest of the catacombs of Rome 
is the Cameterium Priscillac, outside the Porta 
Salaria, and there seems to be some evidence to 
connect the name Prisca with the Acilian eens 
members of which were buried there. ie 

Now it has been noticed that the name Prisca 
in four out of six places is mentioned before that 
of her husband. Hort, following out this point, 
suggests that she was a member of a distinguished 
Roman family who had married a Jew. This would 
account both for the prominence given to her, and 
the connexion of the name with one of the oldest 
cemeteries. A more plausible suggestion is that 
both Prisca and Aquila were freedmen of the 
Acilian or some other gens; that through them 
Christianity had reached a distinguished Roman 
family, whose name they had taken, and that 
this accounted for the prominence of the name 
Prisca in the early Church. More discovery and 
investigation are needed, but the point of interest 
is that the name Prisca in some way or other 
occupied a prominent position in the Rom. Church. 


An interesting suggestion, which has the merit of novelty, 
has been made by Professor Harnack, that in Priscilla and 
Aquila we have the authors of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Prisca and Aquila were, we know, teachers of prominence who 
had turned Apollos to Christianity; they belonged to the 
intimate circle of St. Paul’s friends; they were close friends of 
Timothy, and personally received St. Paul. They had for some 
time been connected with a small Christian community in 
Rome, and the Epistle to the Hebrews was clearly, he argues, 
written to Rome, and not to the Church as a whole, but to a 
small circle within the Church. They were with Italian con- 
nections, but living outside Italy. In the Epistle there is a 
curious interchange of ‘We’ and ‘I.’ Lastly, the authorship of 
Priscilla will explain why the writing is now anonymous. The 
Church of the 2nd cent. objected very strongly to the prominent 
position of women in the Apostolic age. This had caused the 
gradual modification of various passages in the Acts, and the 
desire to separate this work from the name of Priscilla. The 
whole argument is as ingenious as Professor Harnack always is, 
but it does not succeed in being quite convincing. 


LITERATURE.—De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Christ. Ser. i. .No. 5 
(1867), p. 45 ff., Ser. iv. No. 6 (1888-89), p. 129; Duchesne, Liber 
Pontijicalis; Hort, Rom. and Eph. pp. 12-14; Plumptre, 
Biblical Studies, p. 417; Sanday-Headlam, Romans, pp. XXvii, 
418 ff.; Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 268 f.; Harnack, 
Sitzungsberichte der K. Preussichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1900, i., and Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft und die Kunde des Urchristentums, 1900, p. 10. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

PRISON.—Joseph was imprisoned in an_ Egyp- 
tian prison (1757 m3, perhaps ‘house of enclosure,’ 
i.e. walled, or ‘fortress,’ cf. cognate Syriac snano 
‘palace,’ and Targumic 1nd ‘to go round,’ ‘sur- 
round’; éxvJpwua, decuwrnpiov ; carcer, custodia, Gn 
3920-23 403-5 [JE]; also i2 ‘pit,’ EV ‘dungeon’; 
hdkKos, 6xU¥pwua; lacus, carcer, Gn 40 414 [JE]; in 
40%, onzya qy na ‘house of the captain of the execu- 
tioners,’?.e. the guard). ‘ Fortress’ suggests the use, 
always common, of fortresses as prisons; ‘house 
of the captain of the guard’ suggests that the care 
of prisoners was one of the duties of that official. 
Ebers, Hgypten, p. 317ff., identifies this ‘fort- 
ress’ with that at Memphis, mentioned in inscrip- 
tions as the ‘White Wall’; see, further, art. 
JOSEPH in vol. ii. p. 768%, note |. In Egypt, in 
addition to the royal prisons, the great temples 
had prisons of their own (Erman, Life, etc. p. 304). 
Imprisonment is mentioned as a penalty ; and the 
great gold and other mines of Ethiopia and Sinai, 
which were worked by convicts and captives under 
conditions of barbarous cruelty, were really vast 
prisons (Maspero, Dawn, etc. 337). Joseph’s breth- 
ren are said (Gn 42/71) to have been kept in 
custody, 12D, pudakn. Wee ’ 

Samos was imprisoned by the Philistines in a 


) oon ma (Kt. ovnyox) ‘house of those who are 


bound,’ otkos rod Secuwrnplov, carcer, Je 167: The 
terms x3 (m3), 52/2, 9953 ‘2 Shouse of confinement,’ 
guraky, are used of the places of imprisonment of 
Micaiah, 4 K 227; Hoshea (in Assyria), 2 K 174; 
Jehoiachin (in Babylon), 2 K 257; and Jeremiah, 
Jer 37* © ete.; also in Is 427%. Jeremiah’s place 
of confinement is also called aqw> ‘place of guard,’ 
gudaky, carcer; and WON ma, 37!=o CNT ma (see 
above, Samson). In 2 Ch 16", Jer 29°6, nazap (AV 
‘prison,’ puAak7), etc., should be ‘stocks.’ Zedekiah 
was imprisoned at Babylon in a 7378 m2 ‘house of 
inspection,’ olkia utiwvos, domo carceris, Jer 524, 
Other terms used are 733 ‘enclosure,’ éxvpwua, 
gudaxy, etc. carcer, Ps 1427, Is 24% 427; ayy, rather 
‘oppression,’ Is 53°; a2¥p2=‘ward, custody,’ Gn 
42, ‘Prison’ is supplied in Is 611._ The case of 
Samson suggests buildings like the Roman ergas- 
tulum, in which malefactors and slaves were con- 
fined and kept at work. Jeremiah’s prison was 
at one time part of the palace, 322, cf. 372, 1 K 227, 
Neh 3%, 2 K 2527; at another a private house, 
Jer 37%. As aq90 in Jer 32?=‘ ouardhouse,’ it seems 
that the care of prisoners was one of the duties of 
the body-guard, and that the prisoners were con- 
fined in rooms attached to their quarters. The 
‘pit’ (2, Jer 38°", ef. Gn 37%) may have been an 
empty cistern, or possibly an ovbliette. 

Our available evidence points to places of confine- 
ment being parts of palaces, temples, fortresses, 
etc., rather than special buildings set apart for 
the purpose. For the crimes punished by con- 
finement, and the conditions and treatment of 
prisoners, see CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS in vol. i. 
p. 525, s. ‘ Imprisonment.’ 

In NT, John the Baptist (Mt 14° etc.), Peter 
(Ac 5” ete.), Paul and Silas (16% ete.), and others 
were confined in a dvAax% ‘ prison, place of guard- 
ing’; John (Mt 117), Paul, ete. (Ac 16%) in a 
decuwrnpiov ‘ prison,’ ‘ place of bonds.’ The apostles 
(Ac 5%?) were confined in the decpwrnpiov, also 
Thpnots (5!8) ‘place of keeping.” In Ac 127 oiknua 
‘house,’ is tr’ ‘prison.’ According to Jos. (Ant. 
Xvi. v. 2), John was imprisoned at the royal 
fortress of Machzerus. The prison at Jerusalem 
mentioned in Ac 5 was under the control of the 
priests, and probably attached to the temple or the 
high priest’s palace. Paul was imprisoned in the 
fort Antonia (Ac 23) at Jerusalem, in the Pre- 
torium (or Palace) of Herod at Caesarea (Ac 23%), 
At Rome he was allowed to live in his ‘ own hired 
house’ (Ac 28*"), doubtless in charge of a soldier. 
Before his trial, however, he may have been trans- 
ferred to prison, perhaps the carcer specially so 
called (named in medizeval times Mamertinus), and 
consisting of a larger oblong upper storey and a 
smaller circular underground dungeon—the T'ulli- 
anum. ‘This carcer may have been Paul’s place 
of confinement in his second imprisonment. Cf. 
‘Carcer’ in Smith’s Dict. of Class. Antiquities. 

On ‘the spirits in prison’ of 1 P 3! see vol. i. 
p. 754% and vol. ili. p. 795. W. H. BENNETT. 


PRIVY, PRIVILY.—These words, which came 
into the Eng. language through the Old Fr. prive, 
have now been displaced (except in some com- 
pounds) by ‘private,’ ‘privately,’ which were 
taken direct from the Lat. privatus, and which 
are also found in AV. Cf. Mk 4” Tind. ‘There 
is nothinge so prevy that shall not be opened’ 
(AV ‘nothing hid which shall not be manifested ’) ; 
Jn 7° Tind. ‘Then went he also up unto the feast; 
not openly, but as it were prevely’ (AV ‘in secret’) ; 
Erasmus, Hxposition of the Crede, ‘By the spirite 
he doth understand and meane privye or secrete 
erace of faythe’ ; More, Utopia, 43, ‘ Howe should 
a man, that in no parte of his apparell is like 
other men, flye prevelie and unknowen ?’ 


ee 
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To be privy to a thing (1 K 24, Ac 5?) is simply 
to have a knowledge of it. Cf. Calderwood, 
History of the Church of Scotland, 140, ‘ Argile 
came to St. Andrews the day following, privie, 
as appeared, to the purpose’; Bishops’ Bible, Ps 
19" * Who can knowe his owne errours? Oh clense 
thou me from those that I am not privie of’ ; 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. viii. 153— 


‘Ye carelesse byrds are privie to my cries.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
PROCHORUS (IlIpéxopos). —One of the ‘seven’ 
appointed, Ac 6°, Later tradition made him bishop 
ot Nicomedia, and a martyr at Antioch. He was 
commeniorated by the Latins on April 9, by the. 
Greeks on July 28. See Baronius, i. ad ann. 44; 
Acta Sanctorum, Ap., i. 818. There is published 
in Magna Bibliotheca Patrwm, Colon. Agr. 1618, 
i. 49-69, a spurious Historia Prochori, Christi 
Discipuli, de vita B. Loannis Apostoli. 
A. C, HEADLAM. 
PROCONSUL (Lat. proconsul ; Gr. dvOimraros).— 
The technical term for the governor of a senatorial 
province, used Ac 137%! of Sergius Paulus in 
Cyprus; 18” of Gallio at Corinth; 19° of the 
governors of Asia. Some little difficulty has been 
felt by the use of the plural in the last case, but 
it quite normally expresses what is habitual: ‘If 
any man has a definite charge, there are law courts 
and judges,’ as we should say. The proconsuls 
were of two classes—those who were ex-consuls, 
viz. the rulers of Asia and Africa, who were 
therefore correctly (according to republican usage) 
proconsuls, and those who were only ex-preetors. 
For fuller details see under PROVINCE. 
A. C, HEADLAM. 
PROCURATOR.—The technical term to describe 
the office held by Pontius Pilate and the other 
governors of Judza. The word means originally 
a bailiff or steward ; under the empire it was used 
for the imperial officials, sometimes of equestrian 
rank, sometimes only freedmen, who were appointed 
in the provinces to collect the imperial revenue or 
fiscus. In imperial provinces they managed the 
whole of the revenue; in senatorial provinces, 
where there were queestors, only that part which 
belonged to the emperor. Even in senatorial pro- 
vinees their authority had a tendency gradually to 
increase, and they obtained judicial powers in 
revenue cases ; but in addition to that there were 
certain provinces which were governed directly by 
a procurator, who possessed all the powers of an 
ordinary governor. The provinces so governed were 
usually those in a transitional state — provinces 
which had not been thoroughly romanized, and 
were passing from the rule of one of the reges socii 
to the conditions of a province. The following pro- 
vinces were governed in this way (at any rate at 
certain periods) :—Mauritania, Rheetia, Noricum, 
Thrace, Cappadocia, the Maritime Alps, the Alps 
of Savoy, and Juda. These provinces, governed 
by procurators, were in some sense subordinate to 
the governor of the neighbouring province: for 
instance, Cappadocia was subordinate to Galatia, 
and Judea to Syria. With this limitation, the 
procurator had the full power of the governor. 
He commanded such troops as were within his pro- 
vince, he held the power of life and death, and full 
judicial, administrative, and financial authority. 
The technical term in connexion with Judea is 
given in Tacitus, Annal. xv. 44: Christus Tiberio 
umperitante per procuratorem Pontiwm Pilatwn 
supplicio adfectus est, The proper Greek transla- 
tion would be érirporos, but in the NT we find the 
vaguer term 7yeuav, which might include rulers of 
other categories (Mit 277. 1: 1% 16. 21. 27 9814 Tk 32.2020, 
Ac 2374 26.93 941. 10 9630), In Josephus we find both 
eritpomos and nyceuur. A. C. HEADLAM. 


PROFANE.—The Eng. word comes from Lat. 
profanus (through Vr. profane), which is taken to 
be pro ‘before’ and fanum ‘the temple,’ hence 
outside the temple limits,* outside the limits of 
that which is holy, unholy, secular. 

The incorrect spelling prophane became common in the 16th 
cent., and is the spelling in the 1611 ed. of AV everywhere 
except Ezk 2338. 39, 1 Mac 351, 2 Mac 6°, Ac 246, 

The Heb. word so tr4 in AV is $$n to pollute, 
with its derivatives $n pollution, and bbn (adj. ) 
polluted. Once also (Jer 23") the verb [737], and 
once (Jer 231) its deriv. 73:7 are tr? ‘[is] profane’ 
and ‘profaneness.’ AVm gives ‘hypocrisy’ in the 
second passage, Amer. RV prefers ‘ ungodliness.’ 
In Greek, the verb is BeBnAdw and the adj. BéBndos. 
The subst. BeBjAwors is thrice (Jth 4% }#, 1 Mac 1%) 
tr’ ‘profanation.’ The ptep. drodvecradpévos is also 
tr’ ‘profane’ in 2 Mac 6° (RV ‘abominable’). In 
2 Mac 4" the subst. tr? ‘ profaneness’ is dvayvela. 
Finally in 2 Es we find the vb. profanare tr* ‘ to 
profane’ (10), and the adv. irreligiose tr* ‘pro- 
fanely’ (15°). See UNCLEAN, UNCLEANNESS. 

J. HASTINGS. 

PROFESS, PROFESSION.—The verb to ‘pro- 
fess’ and the subst. ‘profession’ have acquired 
a narrow ‘professional’ meaning; in AV they 
still have the sense of ‘speak out,’ ‘declare 
openly’ (from profiteri, ptep. professus). Thus Dt 
26° ‘I profess this day unto the Lord thy God, 
that Iam come unto the country which the Lord 
sware unto our fathers for to give us’ (‘n737) ; 
Mt 7” ‘And then will I profess unto them, I 
never knew you’ (d“odo0y7jow airots); 1 Ti 6 ‘Thou 
hast professed a good profession before many wit- 
nesses’ (Wuortdynoas Thy Kady duoroyiay, RV ‘didst 
confess the good confession’); He 3! ‘Consider the 
Apostle and High Priest of our profession’ (77s 
dporoylas juav, RV ‘of our confession,’ that is, 
says Rendall, ‘whom our Christian confession of 
faith acknowledges in this character’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

PROGNOSTICATOR.—In Is 47” the ‘monthly 
prognosticators’ (ovindb oyte, AVm ‘that give 
knowledge concerning the months’) are mentioned 
along with the ‘astrologers’ and the ‘star-gazers’ 
as unable to help Babylon in her hour of need. 
The meaning of O19) is probably ‘at (the) new 
moons,’ the reference being to the forecasts which 
it was usual to make at that season of what was 
likely to happen during the coming month. ‘The 
lucky and unlucky days of each month were duly 
noted in the Assyrian and Babylonian calendars, 
and reports were given in monthly by the official] 
astronomers and astrologers (cf. Sayce in TSBA 
ill. p. 229, and see also art. ASTROLOGY in vol. i. 
p- 194°). The LXX has nothing answering to 
‘monthly prognosticators,’ the text reading in such 
a way that the ‘astrologers’ are called on to stand 
forth and save their votaries, and the ‘star-gazers’ 
are challenged to make known (dvayyew\drwoar, 
representing somehow oy 72) what is going to 
happen. J. A. SELBIE. 


PROLOGUE.—The Book of Sirach opens with a 
preface by the author’s grandson, which bears in 
BA the title rpddoyos (C mp. Sipdx. S om.). For its 
contents see art. STRACH. The opening verses of 
the Fourth Gospel are also frequently called the 
Prologue to that Gospel. See JOHN (GOSPEL OF). 


PROMISE.—The word ‘ promise’ is used in Serip- 
ture with the same latitude as in language gener- 
ally, but the present art. takes account only of 


* Cf. Ezk 4220 ‘to make a separation between the sanctuary 
and the profane place.’ 

+ Cf. Tymme’s tr. of Calvin's Genesis, on 477 ‘When Jacob is 
saide to blesse the king, Moses thereby meaneth not a common 
and prophane salutation, but a godlie and holie prayer ¢f the 
servant of God.’ 
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the technical or semi-technical sense of it which 
comes into view when we read of ‘the promise’ 
without any qualification. God is the author of 
the promise, and it is spontaneously put forth on 
His part ; this is what is signified by émayyédNeo bau 
as opposed to dmoxvetrOa, the latter signifying to 
come under an obligation, as part of a contract. 
The promise was originally given to Abraham ; 
and though, in its largest scope, it covers the 
whole future guaranteed to him by God, it is 
defined at different times in different ways. Some- 
times the thing promised is the possession of a 
country—Canaan is ‘the land of the promise ’ (He 
11°); sometimes it is the birth of a son or of a 
numerous posterity, a seed like the stars of heaven 
or the dust of the earth (Gn 1316 15°)—Isaae is the 
first of ‘the children of the promise’ (Ro 98) ; more 
generally it is a divinely-secured greatness and 
telicity so conspicuous that all nations will make 
it a standard of congratulation (Gn 12%). The 
OT, though the promises of God may be said to be 
the contents of His covenant (so that St. Paul 
speaks of ‘ the covenants of the promise,’ Eph 2”), 
does not make much use of this category to inter- 
pret the experience of Israel. The future of the 
nation does depend on God, but it is seldom related 
to His ‘ promise’ in the technical sense with which 
we are here concerned. There is an approach to 
the general idea in Jer 29" ‘I know the thoughts 
that I think toward you, saith the Lord, thoughts 
of peace and not of evil, to give you a future and a 
hope.’ This conception of some good unrealized, 
but to be realized through faith in the sure word of 
God, is what is meant by the promise. But there 
is a nearer approach still to the technical sense 
in Ps 105” ‘He remembered his holy word, and 
Abraham his servant.’ The whole future of Israel, 
all the deliverances wrought for it, are here con- 
ceived as bound up in something which God said 
to Abraham; the history of the nation is the 
revelation of what was involved-in the primitive 
promise, and not only its revelation but its fulfil- 
ment. It is a witness to God’s faithfulness to His 
word. 

It is at this point that the NT takes up the idea. 
We see in the Magnificat and in the Benedictus 
how pious souls in Israel were preoccupied with it : 
‘He hath holpen Israel his servant that he might 
remember mercy (as he spake unto our fathers) 
toward Abraham and his seed for ever’ (Lk 1°, 
cf. v.73 ‘the oath which he sware unto Abraham our 
father, etc.). In NT times, however, the signifi- 
cance of the promise was determined ex eventu ; 
it had been at last fulfilled in Christ, and it was 
by looking at Christ that men discovered what it 
meant. ‘For how many soever are the promises of 
God [the separate blessings into which the one all- 
embracing érayyedla can be resolved] in him is the 
Yea,’ that is, the Divine confirmation and fulfil- 
ment of them all (2 Co 1”). The substance of NT 
teaching on this subject can be arranged under 
these heads: (1) the contents of the promise ; (2) 
the heirs of it; (3) the conditions of its fulfilment. 

(1) The contents of the promise are always re- 
lated to Christ, but they are defined in_various 
ways under the influence of various OT ideas. 
Sometimes the original idea of a ‘country of our 
own’ reappears, a land in which we shall not be 
- strangers and pilgrims as on earth, ‘a city with 
foundations,’ rather ‘the city with the founda- 
tions,’ a rest like the Sabbath rest of God, into 
which we may enter after we have traversed the 
wilderness, an eternal inheritance. This may be 
said to be the aspect of the promise which pervades 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. See He 11°16 4' 9”. 


In the preaching of St. Peter, as we find it in the 
early chapters of Acts, it is the Risen Jesus, made 
by God ‘both Lord and Christ,’ in whom the promise 
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has been fulfilled, and its contents may be said to 
be mainly the two divinely: bestowed possessions 
of the Christian Church—the forgiveness of sins 
and the gift of the Holy Ghost. The latter is 
specially spoken of as ‘the promise of the Father’ 
(Lk 24%, Ac 14); Jesus has received from the 
Father ‘the promise of the Spirit’ (A¢ 233), and it is 
with this in view that St. Peter says, ‘the promise 
is unto you and your children’ (2°). There is no 
doubt here a reference to the fact that Jesus had 
promised to send the Spirit to His disciples; but 
the last passage quoted shows how this special 
promise ot Jesus coalesced in the apostle’s mind 
with the great Messianic promises in which the 
future of Israel was assured.—When we pass to 
St. Paul we find at first a general conception of the 
same character. The promise made to the fathers 
God has fulfilled in all its import (é«aem\jpwxev, Ac 
13°8) by raising up Jesus—the raising up haying 
reference either to the bringing of Jesus on to the 
stage of history, or to the Resurrection ; in either 
case it is ‘according to promise’ that God has 
‘brought to Israel the Saviour Jesus’ (Ac 13”). At 
a much later date, as he stands before Agrippa, St. 
Paul can represent himself as involved in such 
troubles ‘for the hope of the promise made by God 
to our fathers’ (Ac 26°, cf. 28° ‘ for the hope of Israel 
I am bound with this chain’). The hope of Israel, 
all that God has promised to do for it, is in these 
passages regarded as bound up in the Risen and 
Exalted Jesus. What the content of that hope is, 
it would require an exposition of all the apostle’s 
theology to show ; for Christ and the promise are 
practically synonymous terms. All that is in 
Christ is meant by the promise; all the promises 
of God are summed up in Christ. Special aspects 
of this are set in relief by St. Paul as by other NT 
writers. Thus he speaks of Christians as sealed 
with the Holy Spirit of the promise (Eph 17%), and 
as receiving the promise of the Spirit through faith 
(Gal 34). The gift of the Spirit has something of 
promise in it; it is the earnest of a heavenly 
inheritance, an inheritance with the saints in the 
light (Eph 144, Col 1”); as the spirit of sonship it 
is the assurance that we are joint heirs with 
Christ, and shall yet be conformed to the image of 
God’s exalted Son (Ro 8!"), and have an entrance 
into that kingdom of God which for St. Paul is 
always a transcendent and glorious mode of being. 
In Gal 3 ‘the promise of the Spirit,’ or the Spirit 
as the essential blessing of the promise, has its 
peculiar value in this, that it is the principle of a 
new life and righteousness to which sinful men 
could never attain on any other terms.—Other 
references to the promise in the NT are more 
dubious, though Tit 1? Ja 1” 2° (the crown of life, 
the kingdom which God hath promised to them 
that love Him) are in the line of that conception 
of the promise which was common to St. Paul with 
all primitive Christians. On the other hand, a 
distinctively Johannine thought has availed itself 
of this mode of expression in 1 Jn 2”. 

(2) The second question concerns the heirs of the 
promise: to whom is it given? It was given at 
first to Abraham, or to Abraham and his seed. 
Isaac and Jacob were ‘heirs with him of the same 
promise’ (He 11°). It might seem as if ‘the seed 
of Abraham’ were an expression not capable of 
two interpretations, and yet the proper interpreta- 
tion of it was the great subject of controversy in 
the primitive Church. Even when the promise was 
seen to be fulfilled in Jesus, it seemed obvious to 
say that it was fulfilled to Israel—that Israel alone 
had a part in it. Even St. Paul can say that 
Jesus Christ was a minister of the circumcision, 
on behalf of the truth of God, to confirm the 
promises of the fathers, i.e. belonging to the 
fathers, because made to them (Ro 15%). In enumer- 
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ating the prerogatives of Israel, he says frankly, 
‘to whom belong the promises’ (Ro 94). In de- 
scribing the pre-Christian condition of a Gentile 
Church he says its members had heen ‘strangers 
to the covenants of the promise,’ and therefore 
without hope. No pagan people had that kind of 
assurance as to its own future which pious Israel- 
ites derived from the word of God, and hence the 
pessimism with which paganism generally contem- 
plated the issues of human existence. It was the 
work of St. Paul to show that the promise was not 
subject to physical or historical limitations, and that 
no physical or historical accident, such as Jewish 
birth or upbringing, could give one a.claim as of 
right against God for its fulfilment. The chief pas- 
sages in which he deals with the problem are Gal: 
and Ro 9-11. In the former he discusses rather 
the conditions on which the promise is inherited, 
to which we shall refer below, and comes to the 
conclusion that all who are Christ’s by faith are 
Abraham’s seed, the Israel of God, and heirs ac- 
cording to promise. In the latter he is confronted 
with the fact that the promise—to judge by the 
results of his own preaching—is not being fulfilled 
to those to whom it belongs, and is being fulfilled 
(according to him) to those to whom it does not 
belong. What strikes one most in this extra- 
ordinary passage is the extent to which St. Paul’s 
heart is on the side of those against whom he 
argues. Thus, after proving in ch. 9 that no man 
can claim unconditionally that God shall fulfil the 
promise to him, and in ch. 10 that the Jews, by 
persistent disobedience, have forfeited all title to be 
counted God’s people and the heirs of His promise, 
he falls back in ch. 11 on the abstract theological 
principle that the gifts and calling of God are 
without repentance. It is as if he said—After all, 
there is no denying that Israel is God’s people. 
God has given them the promise, and He cannot 
deny Himself. In spite of all their unbelief they 
are beloved for the fathers’ sakes; God will 
remember His oath to Abraham, and ‘so all Israel 
shall be saved.’ Such faith may well seem bewilder- 
ing to Gentiles who calmly assume that the promise 
is their own a initio, and ignore even the historic 
prerogative of the Jew. But to the last the Jew 
was to St. Paul the root, the first-fruits ; and the 
Gentiles were only cupuéroxa ris ErayyeNas (Eph 3°), 
not its original and proper heirs.—In later NT writ- 
ings the echoes of this conflict die away, and the 
scope of the promise is universalized as instinctively 
as Christ is felt to be Lord of all. ‘The promise,’ in 
short, is a historically conditioned way of conceiv- 
ing the grace of God, and once the critical stage 
had been passed—as it was in St. Paul’s lifetime-— 
the discussions as to its range lost interest. Men 
could question who were the true heirs of the 
promise, but not under the same forms who were 
the objects of the redeeming love of God in Christ. 

(3) The conditions on which the promise are ful- 
filled are discussed in various connexions. As 
already remarked, the very idea of érayyeNla is 
spontaneity on the part of the promiser. The 
promise is of grace. In Ro 4 and Gal 3 St. Paul 
labours to show that it is subject to no control on 
the part of law, or of works of Jaw. In Galatians 
he gives a historical proof of this. The promise 
was given to Abraham, and to his faith, 430 years 
before the law was heard of; and this late in- 
trusion of law, whatever it may mean, cannot 
mean that we must earn the fulfilment of the 
promise; if this were the case it would be an 
erayyeNa—a free spontaneous motion on the part 
of God—no more. In Ro 4 the proof is rather 
speculative or experimental than historical. Cer- 
tain ideas and experiences hang together, and 
certain others do not. Promise, grace, and faith 
are parts of one whole; wages, debt, and works 
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are parts of another whole; but these two wholes, 
and the parts of them, exclude each other. Hence 
the promise, in all the fulness of its content, ex- 
plained above, is fulfilled, not to works of law, not 
to merit, but to faith in Jesus Christ. All that God 
holds out to us becomes ours as in faith we attach 
ourselves to Him. Where the blessings of salva- 
tion are presented as ‘promise,’ there is always, 
of course, the suggestion that they are not yet 
realized, and hence faith (when this conception is 
prominent, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews) 
assumes some of the characteristics of hope and of 
patience. We read of those who ‘through faith 
and patience’ inherit the promises ; we have ‘need 
of patience’ that after ‘having done the will of 
God’ we may receive the promise (He 6” 10%). It 
is part of the heroism of faith that having God's 
promise to go upon it can maintain a strong con- 
viction as to the things it hopes for, and give reality 
to things unseen (He 11). It is the mark of an 
evil time that scoffers ask, in reyard to the one 
great promise of the NT, oi €oriv 4 émayyedia This 
tapovaias airov, 2 P 34. J. DENNEY. 


PROPER.—Like the Lat. proprium, from which 
it is derived through the Fr. propre, ‘ proper’ 
means one’s own. ‘Thus Udall, Lrasmus’ Para- 
phrase, i. 77, ‘Onely God chaungeth the myndes 
and heartes of riche men, that they will cherefully 
eyther cast awaie that which they doe possesse, or 
els possesse them as common and not proper’; 
Tindale, HLzpositions, 124, ‘Forsooth I have no 
goods, nor anything proper, or that is mine own ; 
it is the convent’s’; Rhem. NT, note on Mt 9° 
‘The faithlesse Jewes thought (as Heretikes now 
a daies) that to forgeve sinnes was so proper to 
God, that it could not be communicated unto 
man’; and especially Adams, Works, i. 69, ‘Sal- 
vation is common, as St Jude speaketh, ver. 3, 
“When I gave all diligence to write unto you of 
the common salvation”; but few make it proper 
to themselves: that God is my salvation and thy 
salvation, this is the comfort.’ This meaning 
occurs in AV five times. For 1 Ch 29% see 
PECULIAR. The other instances are Wis 187! 
19°, Ac 18,1 Co’. The Gr. is always téves. RV 
adds Wis 2% and Jude® where the Gr. is also 
idcos.* 

Another meaning, a derivative of the above, is 
‘of good appearance,’ ‘handsome,’ as in Fuller’s 
Holy War, iu., ‘What a pitie is it to see a proper 
Gentleman to have such a erick in his neck that 
he cannot look backward’; and in Holy State, 319, 
of the ‘ Embassadour,’ he says ‘ He is of a proper, 
at least passable person.’ This is the sense of 
‘proper’ in He 11% ‘ By faith Moses, when he was 
born, was hid three months of his parents, be- 
cause they saw he was a proper child’ (do7etov 76 
matdiov ; KV ‘ goodly ’—see FArR). 

J. HASTINGS. 

PROPHECY AND PROPHETS.— Under this head- 
ing four subjects fall to be treated : the history of 
prophecy ; the psychology of prophecy; the pro- 
phetic teaching ; and the verification in history of 
the prophetic ideas of the future. 


A. THE HISTORY OF PROPHECY. 
i. THE ORIGIN OF PROPHECY, 
ii. THE NAME PROPHET. 
iii. Hisroricau Srpps. 
1. The Age of Samuel. 
2. The Early Monarchy. 
3. The Age of the Literary Prophets. 
4, The Decline and Expiry of Prophecy. 
B. THE PROPHETIC MIND. 
i. Tux IDEA OF THE PROPHET, 
ii. INSPIRATION. 
iii. THE FaLse PROPHETS. 


* See Deissmann on ides in Bibelstudien, p. 120 f. (Eng. tr. p. 
123 f.). 
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C. THE TEACHING.OF THE PROPHETS. 
i. GENERAL THACHING. 
li. PREDICTIVE PROPHECY. 
1. Prediction in General. 
2. Messianic Prophecy. 
Disk NTERPRETATION AND FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY. 
i, PRopHECY PoEricaL AND IDEAL. 
ii, PRopuecy Morat And ConrinGenr. 
iii. PRopHEcy NarioNaL AND RELATIVE LIKE OT RELIGION. 


A. THE HISTORY OF PROPHECY —Hebrew pro- 
phecy, though the deepest movement of the human 
spirit and in many ways the most mysterious, has, 
hke other movements of the spirit, a_ history. 
There is the period of its obscure beginnings ; the 
period of its highest purity and loftiest achieve- 
ments; and the period of its decline and expiry, 
when its work being accomplished other agencies 
in the education of mankind took its place. Its 
expiry can be spoken of only in the sense that it 
ceased to be a creative power; its results remain 
an imperishable heritage of the race, and the 
agencies in Israel that sueceeded it, such as scribes 
and proyerbialists or wise men, were only the con- 
duits and channels that distributed the waters of 
its great stream over the individuals of the nation. 

i, ORIGIN OF PROPHECY.—Something to which 
the general name of prophecy might be given seems 
to have existed among all peoples. It originated 
from beliefs or feelings common to men everywhere, 
such as (1) that there was a supernatural, a God 
or gocs, on whose will and power the wellbeing and 
the destiny of men depended ; (2) that these super- 
natural powers had communion with men and gave 
them intimations of their will and their purposes ; 
and (3) that these intimations were not given to 
men indiscriminately, but to certain favoured men, 
who communicated them to others. Having these 
beliefs, ordinary men or States desirous of living 
or acting in accordance with the mind of the deity, 
and particularly when in perplexity in regard to 
what lay in the future, had recourse to those 
through whom the deity spoke, and consulted 
them. , 

The supernatural powers, it was supposed, gave 
intimation of their will and disposition towards 
men in two ways: (1) In an external way, by 
objective signs or omens in the region of nature, 
as by the flight or cry of birds. ‘These creatures 
coming from heaven were the bearers of a message 
from heaven. Other creatures also were the means 
of significant indications from the deity, for ex- 
ample, in the way they met a,man, or the side, the 
right or the left, from which they crossed before 
him.* In all countries the sacrificial victim offered 
to the gods was held to exhibit signs from them, 
particularly in the convulsive movements of the 
liver and entrails of the freshly slain creature 
(Ezk 21). Less commonly omens were observed 
outside the animal world, ¢.g. in the rustling of 
the leaves of trees (Dodona; ef. Gn 12°, Jg 937, 
285-4). In the East the movements and conjunc- 
tions of the stars were regarded as prophetic, 
though in this case the influence on man’s destiny 
may have been supposed to be exerted by the stars 
themselves, which, however, were often identified 
with deities. (2) Besides this cxternal or objective 
revelation, there was an inward revelation given in 
the mind of man. In this case the deity possessed 
the man, inspired him, and spoke through him. 
It is possible, indeed, that the animal omens may 
have sometimes been regarded as forms assumed 
by the deity or as possessed by him. And from 
the curious feelings of antiquity regarding the 
rapport existing between animals and men, the 
animals may sometimes have been supposed to 
come to men not as messengers of the deity, but on 
their own impulse, knowing themselves what they 
told to men (W. R. Smith, #S? 443). But this, if 

* Ahlwardt, Chalef el Ahmar, p. 45 ff. 
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true, belongs to a different circle of ideas. Ex- 


amples of this second kind of revelation are common 
in the heathen world, as the Pythia in Greece, the 
kiéthin in Arabia, the sibyl, and the like. Even in 
Greece this inward inspiration was considered 
something higher than divination by omens, and 
in ancient times, at least, the Oracle subserved 
high ethical and national ends. The divine omens 
were not intelligible to ordinary men, hence they 
required persons either of special endowment, or 
of skill acquired from tradition or by practice, to 
interpret them. Such persons, augurs, soothsayers, 
diviners, or prognosticators (Is 47), might be called 
prophets of the deity to men. The Pythia, being 
wholly cverpowered by the deity, uttered her 
oracles with no consciousness of their meaning. 
The oracles were often enigmatic, requiring an 
interpreter. The interpreter was called prophet 
(rpopyrys, in which the pro is not temporal). 


The methods of divination practised in Israel will have more 
affinity with those usual among the Shemitic peoples than with 
those of the general heathen world.* The feelings prevalent 
in the East appear from the fact that a message from the deity 
might be brought to one by a person of another nation 
(Jg 329, 2K 312i); from the frequent mention of diviners, as 
among the Philistines (1 § 62, Is 26), and of localities to which 
they had given names (Jg 7! 987); from the weight laid on 
omens (Jg 637 79, 2S 524), and particularly on dreams (Jg 
7m, 1S 286); and trom the use of the oracle by the sacred 
lot (Jg 827175 18°, Ezk 2121), An exhaustive list of the practices 
appears to be givenin Dt 1810-11, The passage states that the 
practices were in use among the aboriginal tribes which Israel 
dispossessed ; but as these tribes had been absorbed into Israel 
and formed one people with it, the practices no doubt continued 
to maintain themselves in Israel. The difference might be that 
they were now performed in the name of J”, and not in that of 
the native deities. The terms describing the practices are used 
by Heb. writers rather indiscriminately, but perhaps three 
distinct forms can be discovered : (1) the oracle gained by certain 
methods from a god or idol (Q0)), (2) interpretation of omens 
(Wn3), and (8) utterances of one possessed or inspired by the 
deity. (1) The oracle was common, perhaps, to most of the 
Shemitic peoples ; at least it appears in Arabia and Babylon, as 
well as in Israel. Mesha of Moab, too, states that Chemosh gave 
him commandments, but the method of receiving them is not 
indicated (cf. Ezk 2129), Lots (which were usually headless 
arrows or rods) were shaken and drawn in the presence of the 
idol, e.g. Hobal at Mecca, and the teraphim (one image) by 
Nebuchadnezzar (Ezk 2121). The question put by the inquirer 
usually took the form of an alternative, ‘ yes’ or ‘no,’ ‘ this’ or 
‘that,’ though several possibilities might be proposed. In the 
story of Nebuchadnezzar the alternative was ‘Rabbath-ammon’ 
or ‘Jerusalem,’ and the decision caine out ‘Jerusalem.’ In° 
method the sacred lot in Israel, Urim and Tummim, did not 
differ. This also gave a reply to an alternative proposed. It is 
possible that LXX of 18 1441.42 suggests the original reading: 
‘And Saul said, If the guilt bein me or in Jonathan my son, give 
Urim, O Lord God of Israel; but if thou say it is in my people 
Israel, give Tummim.’ The first tine Saul »nd Jonathan were 
taken and Israel left ; the second time Jonatuan was taken and 
Saul left. The form of the sacred lot is unknown, and in later 
times its real nature seems to have been forgotten. Nebuchad- 
nezzar drew the lots before the teraphim, certainly an image. 
In Israel the ephod was used, and hence the ephod is supposed 
by many to have been an image of J’. Ephod and teraphim are 
named together (Jg 175, Hos 34), but it remains uncertain 
whether they were things different though used together, or 
things of the same class, the two names being cumulative, or 
the one used as interpretative of the other. In the time of Saul 
and David the ephod was in common use; later it fell into 
desuetude. Hosea, however, mentions it as one of the appliances 
of religion in his day, and certainly not with approbation (34). 
If the root kaswm originally referred to this particular kind of 
divination, its use ceased to be exact. Saul uses the word of 
divination by the ’6b (1 S 288), and the canonical prophets call 
the false prophets késémim, diviners, and their oracles kesem, 
divination (pl. kés@mim), even when these prophets spoke (as 
they thought) by inspiration of J” or by dreams. (2) The root 
nahash (used in Piel 3) appears to be used properly of divina- 
tion from omens. Joseph divined with a cup, the significant 
indications being afforded by the play of light in the fluid, or hy 
the bells and movements of the fluid itself, or, as some think, 
by the behaviour of oil poured into the cup of water (Gn 44°. 15). 
The word as well as its noun is used of divination by omens, but 
the different kinds of omen are not discriminated (Lv 1926, Nu 
2323 241); in an enfeebled sense the word meant to infer from 
signs or indications generally (Gn 3027, 1K 2083), (8) Oracles by 
inspiration or possession by deity were common to the heathen 


* An excellent account of general heathen manticism is given 
in K. Kohler, Der Prophetismus der Hebrder, u. die Manttk der 
Griechen, 1860. The work of P. Scholz, Gotzendienst u. Zauber- 
wesen bei den alten Hebriéern u. den benachbarten Volkern, 
1877, is less critical. 
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and to Israel. And here manticism and prophecy come in con- 
tact. The two agree in form, and have to be distinguished by 
other tokens, e.g. by the god in whose name the oracle was 
given, and perhaps by the fact that in the mantic ecstasy the 
consciousness was overpowered and lost, while in prophecy 
there was only exaltation of mind and loss of the consciousness 
of external things. 

The other things mentioned in Dt 1819. are of the nature of 
magic or sorcery, and were always proscribed in the religion of 
J” (Ex 2218, 1 8 283.9), though they continued in Israel till very 
late times. Saul names as legitimate sources of knowledge of 
the will of the deity, dreams, Urim, and prophets (18 288). Un- 
like divination, which seeks to ascertain the mind of the deity, 
magic was a means of binding superhuman powers (chiefly 
demonic or chthonian), either to restrain them from injuring 
oneself, or to constrain them to injure others, and put them 
under a spell, or to reveal what to mortal man was unknown. 
The magical means might be—(1) proteetive, such as amulets 
(Gn 354, Is 33-19); or (2) both protective and constraining, such 
as formulas of incantation (Ps 584-, Dt 1811, Is 479.12); and 8) 
necromaney. The last had several forms : (@) consulting the ’0d, 
(¥) consulting the yid‘dni, and (c) consulting the dead. The 
forms (@) and ()) are embraced in (c), though whether they ex- 
haust (c) is somewhat uncertain (Is 819 294, Lv 2027), Cf. W. R. 
Smith, Jour. of Philology, vol. xiii, 273 ff., xiv. 113ff.; and 
Driver on Dt 1810f, 


ili. THE NAME PROPHET.—In 1S 99 it is said, 
‘He that is now called ‘‘ the prophet” (x13 nab’) 
was beforetime called ‘‘ the seer” (ax7 7é’eh).’ The 
passage is an annotation, much later in date than 
the context, and cannot have been written before 
the name ‘prophet’ had been long current and 
attached to a succession of men. The radical 
meaning of the word nai’ is uncertain. Two 
terms are used for ‘seer,’ r@’eh and hdzeh (710), 
though without difference of sense. The annota- 
tor’s remark might be supposed an inference from 
the fact that in the ancient record before him 
Samuel is called ‘the seer.’ Still that fact is of 
importance; and the possibility that there was a 
time when the word ‘seer’ was in common use may 
seem supported by the other fact that the word 
‘vision’ (jm, jn, ete.) connected with ‘seer’ is used 
all down the literature for ‘ prophecy,’ the term 
‘prophecy’ (nébWah) connected with ‘prophet’ 
being a late word (Neh 6, 2 Ch 9% 158). Much 
weight may not be due to this consideration, and 
on the other side may be urged the extraordinary 
rarity of the word ‘seer,’ though this again may 
be explained by supposing that all references to 
early times in which ‘seer’ might have been ex- 
pected to occur belong to writings which are pos- 
terior to the time when the word ‘prophet’ had 
become the usage.* The author of the annotation 
18 9° is familiar with ‘prophets’ who were great 
isolated personages, like Elijah and probably the 
canonical prophets; and he considers the ‘seer’ 
Samuel to have been quite like one of these. This 
is certainly true of Samuel, though how far true 
of other seers of his day, if such existed, may be 
doubtful. The seer was an isolated personage like 
the great prophets. But, further, the character- 
istic of the true ‘prophet’ was that he pursued 
national religious ends, Samuel did this with more 
splendid initiative than the greatest of his suc- 
cessors. He created the nation by giving it a 
king; they only sought to preserve it. But the 
seers of his day, if there was such a class, may 
have ministered rather to personal and private 
interests, as Samuel himself seems to have done 
on some occasions (18 9). In 18 8! it is said 
that ‘vision’ when Samuel was young ‘was not 
widely diffused’; but ‘vision’ is here used of true 
prophecy such as the author was familiar with in 
his own time. History leaves us in complete 
ignorance in regard to the seers. In fact, the only 
‘seer’ we know of is Samuel, and his history is told 
us ina very fraginentary way. The historian gives 
a beautiful picture of his birth and childhood, 
narrating how he was dedicated by his mother to 
the Lord, and how J” spoke to him in Shiloh as He 


* For example Gn 207 (Abraham), Ex 1529 (Miriam), Nu 1126f. 
(Eldad and Medad), Dt 1815, Jg 44 68,1 S 320, cf, 227, 


did to the canonical prophets afterwards (1 S 1-3) ; 
but the narrative is suddenly broken off, and when 
we hear of Samuel again he is already an old man, 
dwelling in Ramah, and known as ‘the seer... We 
learn from Jer 7” that the house at Shiloh was at 
some time completely overthrown—no doubt at the 
hands of the Philistines ; and Samuel driven from 
there took up his abode at Ramah. Though called 
a priest, the réle of prophet was that accepted by 
him, as it is that usually assigned to him (18 9”, 
Jer 151, Ps 99%, Ac 3%); and it was in the exercise 
of his réle as prophet—statesman in the kingdoin 
of God—that he interfered in so decisive a manner 
in the national politics. It is true that the religion 
of J’ did not as a rule create new agencies, but 
served itself of those already existing, into which 
it infused its own spirit, which gradually threw off 
all heathen elements originally belonging to them. 
There may have been a class of ‘seers’ in the 
time of the Judges whose methods may not have 
been greatly unlike those in use among other 
Shemitic peoples. But we know nothing of them. 
Samuel is the only- ‘seer’ known to history. 


The meaning of the root and the form N*23 is uncertain. 
(1) The form is not likely a pass. ptcp., but more probably, like 
sp harvester and many words of similar form, has active 
sense. The word itself nabi’ occurs in Arab., but may be a loan- 
word from Heb., as it is in other dialects (Noldeke, Gesch. d. 
Korans, p.1). (2) The sense of the word is obscure. The root 
has probably no connexion with 13 to bubble up, as if nabv’ 
were one who bubbles up under inspiration (Ges., Kuenen, 
Prophets, 42, cf. Ps 451). The root naba’a in Arab. means to 
come forward or into prominence, and causative (conj. ii) to 
bring forward, specially to do so by speech, to announce ; and 
in Eth. nababa means to speak (Dillm. AT Theol. p. 475). The 
word nab’ therefore would mean he who announces, or brings 
a message. The term, however, has not in usage the general 
sense of announcer or speaker, but always means one who speaks 
from God, i.e. a prophet, and the Hithp. frequently means to 
speak in an excited manner, to rave (uxivoua:). This connota- 
tion might suggest the question whether the root na@ba’ did not 
originally express some mental emotion, the reflexive forms 
(Niph. Hithp.) meaning to exhibit or display this emotion, as is 
the case with so many reflexives, e.g. MiNi to groan, 23Nn7 
to exhibit grief, }3Nn7 to show anger. It is usually supposed, 
however, that the verbal forms are denominatives from ndbi’. 
In this case the original verbal root would not be found in Heb., 
and the word na&bi’ would either be an old noun surviving after 
the verbal root was lost, or else a new word learned from the 
Canaanites. The word nabi’ is said (1 S 99) to have become a 
substitute for ré’eh ‘seer,’ and unfortunately the literature is 
all later than the time when nabi’ with its derivatives had 
become the usage. The 70 elders of Nu 11 (according to 
Wellhausen, Comp.2 102f., J working on older materials) 
‘prophesy’ quite after the manner of the ‘prophets’ of the 
days of Samuel (1S 10) or of Ahab (1 K 22), 7.e. their ‘ prophesy- 
ing’ is a joint exercise. It is possible that ‘prophets’ of this 
kind may have appeared in the earliest times, though we do 
not hear of them. Others (e.g. Kuenen, Proph. ch. 15) are 
inclined to think that the name nai’ is Canaanite, and borrowed 
by the Hebrews, who applied it to the bands of enthusiasts of 
Samuel's day because they seemed to resemble the Canaanite 
‘prophets.’ But the existence of Canaanite ‘prophets,’ i.e. 
bands of Dervish-like enthusiasts, is purely conjectural. We do 
not hear of such ‘prophets’ till 200 years later, and these are 
not Canaanite, but the priest-prophets of the Tyrian Baal main- 
tained at the cost of Jezebel (1 K 1819), Wellhausen (Hist. 
p. 449) remarks: ‘Among the Canaanites such Nebiim—for so 
they are styled—had long been familiar.’ It would not be easy 
to furnish the evidence. Again, the prophetic movement in the 
days of Samuel was a religious national one, and it is not just 
probable that the Hebrews would borrow terms from the 
Canaanites to describe it, particularly as the Canaanites were 
more than probably in league with the Philistines (1S 3129), 
The Can. and Heb. languages must have been virtually 
identical; at the same time the root-word appears to exist in 
Assyr., é.g. in Nebo the behead Uta of the gods, and nabu to 
announce (Delitzsch, Assyr. HWB), and the term may have 
entered Canaan from Babylon. The date when the change 
from ‘seer’ to ‘prophet’ took place cannot be ascertained, and 
the change itself is difficult to explain. Possibly as persons of 
individuality and power arose among the ‘prophets’ they took 
a more independent position like that of ‘seer,’ though the 
naine ‘prophet’ continued attached to them. Some personages 
like Gad bore both names (2 8 2411), 

The term r6’eh is used chiefly of Samuel, 7 times out of 9 
(twice of Hanani, 2 Ch 167-10). The word hézeh is more common, 
28 2411, 2K 1718, Am 712, and often in the Chronicler, who 
affects archaic phraseology, e.g. 1 Ch 219 (Gad), 2 Ch 929 1215 
(Iddo), 2 Ch 19% (Jehu), 2 Ch 2930 (Asaph), 1 Ch 255 (Heman), 
2Ch 3515 (Jeduthun). In the plur. both 7é6’im and hézim are 
used as parallel to ‘prophets,’ Is 2910 (a gloss), 3019, Mic 37, 
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2Ch 3318.19. The seers were so named from having visions 
and possibly the priest Amaziah applied the name hézeh to 
Amos (712) on account of the visions which he narrated (71), 
On hozeh (Arab. hdzi) cf. Hoffmann, ZA W, 1883, pp. 90-96 ; and 
on kéhin (=hdzi) Wellhausen, Reste2, p. 130 ff. 

iii, HISTORICAL STEps.—l. Time of Samuel.— 
In the Book of Judges, beyond the reference to 
Deborah (Jg 4), and a ‘prophet’ in the days of 
Midianite oppression (67, cf. 1S 2?7), nothing is said 
about prophets. Deborah was a ‘ prophetess,’ and 
‘judged,’ that is, ruled or governed, Israel. Both 
terms, ‘prophetess’ and ‘judge,’ imply that Deborah 
played a political réle. She was a mother in Israel, 
and took the leadership in a national crisis. In 
the times of Samuel men called ‘ prophets’ appear 
to have existed in great numbers. 

(a) Those called ‘prophets’ in this age formed 
communities; they were cenobites, though not 
celibates (2 K 4"). They are first mentioned in 
connexion with Saul at Gibeah of God, Saul’s 
home (18 10°). When dismissing him Samuel pre- 
dicted that he would meet a band of prophets 
coming down from the high place with music, 
and engaged in ‘ prophesying’(1$ 10 1°), Another 
company had its home at Ramah, where Samuel 
himself dwelt (18 19!5). It has usually been sup- 
posed that the term nazoth means ‘ dwellings,’ and 
describes such a prophetic settlement (2 K 6!7, see 
NAIoTs). In the times of Elijah and Elisha other 
localities are mentioned as residences, e.g. Bethel 
(2 K 2°), Jericho (2 K 2°), and Gilgal (2 Kk 4°8, ef. 
2K 6'). The residenters are called ‘ prophets’ and 
‘sons of the prophets,’ 7.¢. members of the pro- 
phetie societies (a smgle member is ben-nab?, Am 
73). Between Samuel and Elijah (1 K 20”) no men- 
tion is made of the ‘sons of the prophets,’ though 
it is probable that the succession was still main- 
tained. Amos, a hundred years after Elijah, 
appears to be acquainted with prophetic societies 
(74), and at all times prophets continued to be 
numerous (1 K 22° 184). As at the places named 
as residences there was a ‘high place’ or sanctuary, 
it was probably around these sazictuaries where 
J” was worshipped that the prophets settled. In 
early times the distinction between priest and 
prophet does not seem to have been sharp. The 
Arab. kéhin was both seer and priest. Samuel was 
both priest and prophet. Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
both came out of priestly families. The con- 
nexion, indeed, of priests and prophets was always 
close (Is 82). Those prophets whom Jer. denounces 
as false act in concert with the temple priesthood. 
Pashhur, who put Jer. in the stocks, was prophet 
as well as priest (Jer 20!*) ; and it was the ‘ priests 
and prophets’ who arraigned Jer. before the 
princes for blasphemy against the temple (Jer 26). 

(6) The multiplication of ‘prophets’ at this 
epoch indicates a rising spirit of devotion to J’, 
and fervour in His service. Some have supposed 
that this new fervour and religious elevation were 
due to the influence of Samuel, and that the 
origin of the prophetic societies must be traced 
to him. But all that we have history for is that 
Samuel was in close relation with the prophetic 
communities. We see him on some occasions at 
their head (1 S 192°); but that he did not usually 
reside among the ‘ prophets’ appears from the state- 
ment that when David fled to him at Ramah the 
two together then went and dwelt at Naioth (198). 
It is evident that the prophets looked up to him 
and learned from him; but it is also evident that 
he felt that: the impulses which moved them were 
common also to himself, and he was not ashamed 
to direct them, and share in their prophesyings 
(cf. Elisha, 2 K 48). It is probable, therefore, that 
the rise of the ‘prophets’ was due to something 
which swept both Samuel and the people into the 
same stream of national-religious enthusiasm. 

(c) This can hardly have been anything else 
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than the crisis that had arisen in the nation’s 
fortunes. The people had been subdued by the 
Philistines, and were threatened with national 
extinction. And in Israel of this age national and 
religious were virtually the same thing. The idea 
of later prophets, that national autonomy might 
be lost, while the religion of J” remained, had 
not yet been reached. It was J” that created 
Israel, and made it a nation; faith in Him was 
the bond of its national existence, and the hour 
of the nation’s peril awoke a new religious-national 
fervour. The nation’s fortunes and history was 
from the beginning the great lesson-book in which 
men read the nature of J” their God, and His 
disposition towards them (2S 211# 9241@) The 
national disasters were evidence of J’’s anger, and 
they awoke the national conscience. The ‘pro- 
phets’ were not individual enthusiasts ; they were 
inspired by common sentiments, and animated 
each other, and, as a society, reacted on the sur- 
rounding population. Their ‘ prophesying’ was a 
kind of public worship at the high place or sanc- 
tuary, to which they went up with pipe and song, 
as continued to be done in after-days (Is 30”). 
And the songs were not songs without words. 
They had religious contents, as much as those of the 
singers who afterwards ‘ prophesied with harps’ in 
the temple (1 Ch 257-8, cf. 2S 23!). However rude, 
they would be celebrations of ‘the righteous acts 
of J”, the righteous acts of his rule in Israel’ (Jg 
54). They would be such songs as were after- 
wards collected in ‘the Book of the Wars of J”’ 
and in ‘the Book of the Upright’ (Bk. of Jashar). 
Some of the poetical fragments still to be found in 
the historical books may well belong to this age. 
Whether writing was practised by the ‘ prophets’ 
may be uncertain (though cf. 1 Ch 29*") ; but if they 
did not write, they prepared by their ‘ prophesy- 
ing’ a language for the literary prophets who 
came after them. In Amos, the oldest literary 
prophet, we find a religious nomenclature already 
complete ; we find also in him, almost more than 
in his successors, the prophetic mannerism and 
technique, such as the phrases ‘ oracle of J”’ ( a83), 
‘thus saith J”,’and much else. It is not too much 
to suppose that it was in these ‘schools of the 
prophets’ all down the history that this nomen- 
clature and technique were formed. 

(ad) The new prophetism was a national-religious 
movement, though the emphasis lay on the reli- 
gious aspect of it. Like their great successors, the 
prophets hoped that the national restitution would 
be the shape in which the religious regeneration 
would verify itself. Nevertheless, the national 
claimed expression. The monarchy was the crea- 
tion of prophecy, not merely in the sense that the 
prophet Samuel, by inspiration of J”, gave the 
people a king. The national direction of pro- 
phecy embodied itself in the kingship. The first 
king of Israel was a prophet as well as the second. 
When Saul turned to go from Samuel, God gave 
him another heart, and when he met the prophets 
the spirit of God came on him and he prophesied. 
His excitation was not mere contagious sympathy. 
There was mind under it; it was the thought 
awakened by Samuel of his high destiny and of the 
task before him taking fire from contact with the 
national-religious enthusiasm of the prophets. 
The exclamation of the populace, Is Saul also 
among the prophets? has been taken as an_ex- 
pression of wonder that a solid yeoman like Saul 
should join himself to a company of ranting en- 
thusiasts. This view is wholly improbable. It 
was not in this way that religious exaltation was 
looked on in the East. It was just the visible 
excitation that suggested to the onlooker that 
the enthusiast was possessed by the deity. Even 
the insane, just because he had no mastery over 
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his mind, which seemed moved by another, was 
held inspired. A multitude of passages show the 
popular reverence for the prophets, ¢.g. 2 K 4! 5 
(cf. 61 91), particularly 2 kK 4# which describes 
how a person ‘brought the man of God bread of 
the first fruits,’ as people did to the sanctuary of 
J” (ef. 1 KK 127"), Neither can Amos’ disclaimer of 
being a prophet or one of the sons of the prophets 
mean that ‘he felt it an insult to be treated as 
one of them.’* Amos (74) merely states a his- 
torical fact, viz. that he had not been an isolated 
prophet such as Elijah and others were, nor a 
member of one of the ‘ prophetic schools,’ but had 
been suddenly called from behind the flock to 
‘prophesy’ to God’s people Israel. The respect 
with which he mentions prophets elsewhere as 
God’s greatest gift to the people (2! 37), is sufficient 
evidence of his feeling. + 

2. Karly Monarchy. — During the time of the 
Judges and the early monarchy the means of 
ascertaining the will of J’ was chiefly the sacred 
lot and ephod. This was employed by Gideon (Jg 
87) and Micah (Jg 17. 18), by Saul, and by David 
and his priests in the early period of his history 
(1S 236%). At a later time it is little referred to, 
the king’s advisers being the prophets. Side by 
side with this there existed seers through whom J” 
spake. The Arab. kdhin or seer was also sup- 
posed to be possessed by a spirit, which spake 
through him (Wellhausen, Reste?, 134). The seer 
was absorbed into the class of ‘ prophets,’ and the 
name ‘prophet’ remained common to the isolated 
individual and the member of the community. 
And from this time forward the will of J” was 
chiefly asked at the mouth of the prophet (1 K 
141"), The early waters of prophetism may have 
been somewhat turbid, but they gradually ran 
clear, and became that stream of ethical prophecy 
to which there is nothing like in the religious 
history of mankind. J” spake in the mind of man 
and to his mind; the prophet stood in the council 
of God. The two ways of ascertaining the will of 
J” in the age of Samuel are reflected in the two 
narratives of the election of Saul. Both narra- 
tives ascribe the institution of the monarchy to the 
will of J”, but in the one (1 S 9-10! 11) his will is 
declared through prophetic inspiration, in the 
other (18 8. 10/7" 12) through the oracle of the 
lot. The latter tradition, though further removed 
from the actual events, is at least true to the his- 
torical conditions of the period. 

The true causes of the rupture between Samuel 
and Saul cin scarcely be ascertained. The pro- 
phetic spirit in Saul never obtained the mastery 
within him, it was always in conflict with contrary 
currents in his nature. Latterly the spirit became 
troubled and obscured, and its place was taken by 
an evil spirit from God (cf. 1 K 227"). David was 
a man according to God’s heart, that is, in all 
things subject to the will of J” (cf. 1 S 15%), and 
the prophets are found supporting his throne. 
Special designations are given to some of them 
suggestive of the offices they performed, e.g. men- 
tion is made of ‘ the prophet Gad, David’s seer’ (2S 
2411, 1 Ch 21°, 2 Ch 29), These prophets indirectly 
influenced the government and acted on the affairs 
of the kingdom as a whole, although through the 
king (2'8 244 72% 1218, 1 Kk 1228)" So lone as the 
prophets and kings were in accord this may have 
continued, but when kings arose who were mere 
national rulers and unprogressive or retrograde 


* Wellhausen, Hist. 293. Wellhausen’s remark that ‘the 
point of the story narrated of Saul (1 8 1922f.) can be nothing 
but Samuel’s and David’s enjoyment of the disgrace of the 
naked king’ (p. 268), is merely the cynical sally of a modern 
humourist. | 

t This view of Am 714 is rightly taken by J. C. Matthes, art. 
‘The False Prophets,’ Mod. Mev., July 1884. See also J. 
Robertson, Harly Relig. of Isracl, p. 90. 
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in religion,—of course no king of that age was 
irreligious in the sense of neglecting the tradi- 
tional religion,—naturally the prophets, at least 
those among them who were ethically progressive, 
took another side. It might have been well for 
the peaceable development of the kingdom of J” 
if the prophets and rulers had always been in 
harmony, and it might seem a calamity when a 
dissidence arose between them ; but undoubtedly, 
though the disagreement was often fruitful of 
trouble and revolution, it contributed to the inde- 
pendence of the prophetic order. Prophecy re- 
sumed the ‘national’ element in it, which it had 
divested itself of and delegated to the monarchy, 
and stood forth against all classes and functions as 
the immediately inspired guardian of the kingdom 
of J” in all its interests. Moses was the type of 
the true prophet (Hos 12!%, Dt 18). 

3. The Canonical Prophets. — Prophets like 
Nathan, Elijah, and Elisha, following the ex- 
ample of Samuel, directly interfered in the govern- 
ment of the State. Nathan determined the suc- 
cession to the throne (1 K 1); Elijah denounced 
the dynasty of Omri, and Elisha set in motion the 
revolution that overthrew it (2 K 9). The latter 
prophet was the very embodiment of the national 
spirit in the Syrian wars, and took the field in 
the campaign against Moab (2 Kk 3%). Elijah 
and he were the national bulwark—‘ the chariots 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof’ (2 K 2!*). But 
after Elisha the prophets withdraw from exter- 
nal national, and party, conflicts. They no more 
head revolutions. Nevertheless, they remain 
statesmen as much as their great predecessors. 
They could not cease to be politicians as long 
as the kingdom of J” had the ferm of a State. 
They oppose, warn, and counsel kings and State 
parties according to the exigencies of the time. 
Hosea, indeed, thinks the monarchy impotent for 
good, if it has not been from the beginning the 
source of all evil (13'*). But Isaiah, so long as 
the State was independent, warned Ahaz against 
involving his kingdom in the strugeles of the 
nations, in the collision of which his country would 
be crushed (Is7); and when the dream of independ- 
ence had passed away he resisted with equal 
strenuousness the meditated revolt of Hezekiah 
and the Egyptian party against the Assyrian 
power (Is 30!" 311%), The same principles guided 
Jer. and Ezk. in the Chaldean age (Jer 219 38%, 
Ezk 17). But the only weapon which the prophets 
now use is the word of God which is in their mouth. 
Jer., though set over the nations to pluck up and 
break down, wields only the word of J”, which is 
like,a hammer breaking the rocks in pieces (Jer 
1% 10 23°), and which has a self-fulfillimg energy 
(Is 55"). J” hews the people by the prophets, 
and slays them with the words of His mouth 
(Hos 6°). But in this age new thoughts, ditficult 
to account for, filled the minds of the prophets. 
Formerly, J’, as God and ruler of His people, 
rejected dynasties, and by the prophets overthrew 
them (Hos 13") ; now, it is the conviction of all the 
prophets, both of the north and south, that J” has 
rejected the nation, that Israel as an independent 
State is doomed to perish. Side by side with 
this thought, or as a consequence of it, another 
thought appears. The complex notion ‘national- 
religious’ seems reflected on and analyzed, and the 
‘religious’ assumes such preponderating weight 
that the ‘national’ appears of little value. The 
ideal kingdom of J” is a religious community faith- 
ful to the Lord. Another thing, closely connected 


with the two just mentioned, is the lofty spiritual 
and ethical conception of J” God of Israel reached 
by the prophets of this age, and, what is but the 
obverse side of it, their severe judgment on the 
This lofty con- 


moral condition of the people. 
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ception of J” and this pure ideal of what His people 
must be, cannot be an unmediated and inexplicable 
leap upward of human religious genius, neither 
can it be a sudden divine creation. It did not, 
like Jonah’s gourd, grow up in a night. History, 
unhappily, does not enable us to follow its growth. 
But it is the perfect efflorescence of a tree whose 
roots stood in the soil of Israel from the beginning, 
whose vital energies had always been moving 
towards flower, and which burst forth at last in 
the gorgeous blaze of colour which we see. The 
wealth of ethical and religious teaching found in 
the prophets of this age has led to a reaction 
against the former idea that prophecy was specifi- 
cally prediction, and the view has become preva- 
lent that the true function of the prophet was 
to be a teacher of ethical and religious truths. 
This view is also one-sided. The prophets never 
cease to be ‘seers’; their face is always turned to 
the future. They stand in the council of J’ 
(Am 37, Jer 23%), and it is what He is about to do 
that they declare to men. Their moral and reli- 
gious teaching is, so to speak, secondary, and due 
to the occasion. Their conviction is that the 
destruction of the nation is inevitable, and they 
dwell on the nature of J” and on the moral de- 
clension of the people to impress their conviction 
on the nation—‘ prepare to meet thy God, O Israel’ 
(Am 4). Or, as their conviction of the inevit- 
ableness of the nation’s doom does not seem 
absolute, but is crossed, at least at times, by the 
possibility or even the hope that it might be 
averted (Am 514+, Is 138, Jer 361%), they impress 
on the people the mind and life which is acceptable 
to J’—that which is good, and what the Lord 
requires of them (Mic 6%)—that they may repent, 
and that His judgments may be arrested. Or, 
when the foreboding of near destruction again 
oppresses them, they look beyond the dark and 
tempestuous night that is gathering to the day 
that will dawn behind it (Is 8!°*),—for though J” 
will destroy the sinful kingdom He will not destroy 
the house of Jacob (Am 9%),—and they dilate on 
the righteousness and the peace and the joy of 
that new age (Is 9'-°, Hos 2%), The prophets now 
employ writing, and the short, drastic oracles of 
former times (1 S 15”, 1 K 11%! 21) give place to 
discourses of considerable length. By writing 
they could influence many whom their voice could 
not reach, and the written word became a perma- 
nent possession of the godly kernel of the people, 
upholding them in the midst of the darkness when 
God’s face was hidden, and being when the 
calamities were overpast a witness that God had 
still been with them (Is 8'6*, Ezk 2°). The instances 
of Deuteronomy and the roll of Jeremiah show that 
a writing produced a far more powerful impression 
than the spoken word of the prophet. : 

A strange and interesting phenomenon in the 
history of prophecy is what is called ‘False 
Prophecy. The true prophets, whose word 
history and God’s providence verified, and to 
which the religious mind of mankind has set its 


seal, laid emphasis on the ‘religious’ element in 


the complex ‘national-religious’ idea. The unity 
J’ and the nation had to their minds become dis- 
rupted, and J” now stood opposed to the nation. 
The ‘false’ prophets continued to lay the chief 
emphasis on the ‘national’ side; hence they might 
be called nationalistic prophets rather than false, 
though, of course, their anticipations were often 
disproved by events. The question whether these 
prophets were retrograde or only unprogressive, 
will be answered differently according to the view 
taken of the development of religion in Israel. 
There is no reason to suppose that they had per- 
sonally sunk below the level of their own time. 
They ‘stand on the same level with the body of 


the people. The charge of the canonical prophets 
is that the nation as a whole had declined from 
the purer moral and religious ideal of early times 
(Hos 27, Is 174). And this charge is certainly 
true. For, admitting that the people by entrance 
upon the Canaanite civilization had attained to a 
broader and fuller human life, and admitting even 
that the conception of J”, by taking up into it 
some of the thoughts connected with the native 
gods, became enlarged and enriched, mixture with 
the Canaanites produced a deterioration both in 
the life and religion of Israel. It is this deteriora- 
tion that seems to the true prophets so fateful in 
regard to the destinies of the nation. And it is 
on this question of the national future that con- 
flicts arise between the true prophets and the 
false. It is in this region, too, that another new 
phenomenon in the history of prophecy appears in 
this age—the persecution of the prophets. Former 
prophets, like Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha, were 
embodiments of the ‘national-religious’ spirit, 
and carried the people with them. The new out- 
look of the prophets regarding the national des- 
tinies enraged the populace. The prophets seemed 
to them madmen; their predictions that J” would 
destroy His people were incredible; they were 
traitors, and sought not the welfare of the people, 
but their hurt (Jer 384). The prophets probably 
might have preached as they liked about the nature 
of J” and the kind of service pleasing to Him, if they 
had not gone further and drawn inferences as to 
the destinies of the nation. Jehoiakim showed his 
indifference to Jeremiah’s preaching, or his con- 
tempt for it, by throwing his book piecemeal into 
the fire; it was only when at the end of the roll 
he found the assertion that Nebuch. would come and 
destroy the land (Jer 36” 25°: 1°), that he ordered 
the prophet’s arrest. On another occasion Jer. was 
seized and beaten on the suspicion that he was 
falling away to the Chaldeans, and flung into a 
dungeon because his gloomy anticipations dis- 
heartened the men of war in the city (38%). And 
it was because of his prophecy of national disaster 
(1 K 22) that Ahab ordered Micaiah to be confined 
on bread and water till he came back (he did not 
come back !). It was not their religious opinions 
but their political threats that drew persecution 
on the prophets (Am 7!). The persecution was 
the convulsive effort of the ‘national - religious’ 
spirit to maintain itself. No doubt many of the 
people were impatient of the prophets’ general 
teaching, or contemptuous of it: they burlesqued 
their manner (Is 28°-1°), and ironically invited the 
interposition of the Lord with which the prophets 
threatened them (Is 518-19); they imposed silence 
on them (Am 2!", Mic 2°), and told them to have 
done with the Lord of hosts in their hearing (Is 
30°11); but it was mostly when the prophets 
entered the political region, or when to the general 
mind they seemed guilty of sacrilege (Am 7!*:}8, Jer 
714 267-8), that harsher measures were adopted. No 
doubt the persecution of the prophets by Ahab at 
the instigation of Jezebel was on account of their 
opposition to the introduction of the Baal worship. 
But even this persecution seems to have been 
transient, for shortly before his death we observe 
Ahab on the best of terms with the prophets (1 Kk 
22). If the 400 mentioned here are ‘false,’ or 
merely nationalistic. prophets, probably many of 
them had opposed the Baal cultus if for no higher 
reason than that J” was the national God. The per- 
secution by Manasseh, of whom we know so little, 
would be for similar reasons, because the prophets 
opposed the Assyrian cults which the king so 
ardently patronized. } 

4. The Expiry of Prophecy. —Many_ things 
contributed to the decline and final failure of 
prophecy. 
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(a) The prophets bore some resemblance to a 
progressive political party in a State. So long as 
abuses exist, and privilege leads to injustice and 
oppression of the weaker classes, such a party 
is strong. Its power hes in attack. But when 
abuses have been removed, and the reforms de- 
manded have been conceded and placed upon the 
statute book, the function of the party of progress 
has ceased. Now, the evils against which the 
prophets contended had, externally at least, been 
removed by the reform of Josiah, Deuteronomy 
received the sanction of the king and government, 
and became the law of the State. This was a 
triumph of prophetic teaching on morals and re- 
ligion; but if it was thus a witness to the power 
ot prophecy in the past, it was virtually a death- 
blow to it for the future. For by embodying the 
PE issues of the prophetic principles in law, 
1aving State authority, it superseded the living 
prophetic word. No doubt even after Deut. be- 
came State law Jer. continued to be a prophet. 
He perceived that the reform was merely external, 
and he continued to demand something more in- 
ward—not reform but regeneration. 

(6) Again, the great prophets from Amos to Jere- 
miah had traversed the whole region of theology and 
morals. Little could be added to what they had 
taught concerning J” and His purposes, concerning 
man and his destiny. Those who came after them 
could do little more than combine their principles 
into new applications and uses. And in point of 
fact such prophets as Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah 
are almost more theologians than prophets. * 

(c) Another thing which contributed to the ex- 
piry of prophecy was the fall of the State. With 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the nation, the 
subject of prophecy, ceased to exist. Its destruc- 
tion was the seal set to the truth of prophecy, to 
its teaching on God and the people, and its task 
was done. If in a sense prophecy had destroyed 
the nation it had saved religion. For by teaching 
that it was J” who brought ruin on the State it 
showed that the downfall of the nation was not 
the defeat but the triumph of J”. The gods of the 
nations, Chemosh, Asshur, and Merodach, perished 
with the nations of whose spirit they were the em- 
bodiments, but Jehovah rose the higher over the 
ruins of Jerusalem. He was seen to be the God of 
Righteousness, the moral Ruler of the world— 

Jehovah of Hosts was exalted in judgment, 

And the Holy God sanctified in righteousness 

(lstot3): 

When Israel perished as a nation, and was seattered 
over every land, the idea of Israel just by being 
detached from the nation became clearer; the 
conception of Israel, of its place in the moral 
history of mankind, took the place of Israel, and 
the second Isaiah, operating with this conception, 
—the servant of the Lord,—is still a prophet. No 
doubt with all his brillianey much of his book is 
theological deduction from his lofty conception 
of J”, but in one respect he is what all the great 
prophets were, an ‘interpreter’ of history, and by 
far the profoundest. He stands at the end of 
Israel’s history, and looking back he reads _ its 
meaning, which is that its sufferings as servant 
of the Lord have atoned for its sins as a mere 
part of mankind. 

(dZ) Although at the Restoration the gorgeous 
anticipations of the second Isaiah had been dis- 
appointed, the idea of what Israel was, its con- 
sciousness of itself and its meaning in the religious 


life of mankind still maintained themselves. ‘The 
eschatological hope remained indestructible. This 


hope had sometimes a national element in it, the 


* Wellhausen remarks (Reste 2, 137) that with the revelation of 
the Koran the function of the kdhin or seer came to an end, 
and he disappears. 


idea of a political supremacy of Israel over the 
other nations, but it was mainly the hope of 
religious supremacy as the people of God (Is 61°). 
Israel had become a purely religious idea, its 
mission was to be the hght of the nations—salva- 
tion was of the Jews. And this great eminence 
and triumph God would confer upon it by a 
sudden interposition, when He would plead its 
cause and eae it by showing it to be in the 
right in its time-long plea against the nations—a 
plea which in other words was the religious history 
of mankind (Is 504%). And what remained for 
Israel was to prepare for God’s interposition, and 
be worthy of it by doing His will. Thus, when 
Israel was merely a religious community with no 
national life, prophecy became altogether detached 
from history and took the form of reflective and 
theological combinations of former prophecies. Its 
theme was the eschatological hope, and it oceupied 
itself with searching what, and what manner of 
time this hope would be realized (Da 97, 1 P 1”). 
Prophecy becomes Apocalyptic. Apocalyptic con- 
tinues to share all the great ideas of prophecy: it 
regards history as the expression of God’s moral 
rule of the world; it regards God as purposing 
and foreseeing all its great movements; and it sup- 
poses Him to reveal His purposes to His servants 
from the beginning. Hence, instead of looking 
back over history, Apocalyptic plants itself in 
front of history, turning history into prophecy, 
and locating all its great movements in the mind 
of some ancient seer, Enoch, Moses, Baruch, 
Daniel, or Ezra. Apocalyptic is thus always 
pseudepigraphic; but the date of an Apocalypse 
can generally be guessed from the fact that up to 
his own time the author is pretty accurate, having 
history to rely on, while from his own time on to 
the end he can only forecast ur calculate. 
In the times when prophecy had virtually ceased 
there are occasional references toit. The references 
are of two kinds. Generally they are expressions 
of sorrow that the people has no more the guidance 
of the prophet in its perplexities and darkness, and 
of the hope that a prophet will again arise; but 
once at least prophecy is spoken of with dislike. 
In the one case the true prophet is thought of, in 
the other the misleading false prophecy. See on 
the one hand Ps 74°, 1 Mac 4% 977 14%!; ef. La 29, 
Pr 2938; on the other hand Zee 131°; cf. La 2% 418, 
The prophets of the OT may be grouped thus— 
i, PROPHETS OF THE ASSYRIAN AGE, 
Jonah (referred to 2 K 14%°), 
Amos, ¢. 760-750. 
Hosea, ¢. 750-737. 
Isaiah, 740-700. 
Micah, ¢. 724 and later. 
Zephaniah, c. 627. 
Nahum, c. 610-608. 
fi. PROPHETS OF THE CHALD#AN PERIOD. 
Jeremiah, c. 626-586. 
Habakkuk, ¢. 605-600. 
Ezekiel, ¢. 593-573. 

fii, PROPHETS OF THE PERSIAN PERIOD. 
Is 13-14 211-10 34-35 ?. 
Deutero-Isaiah, ¢. 540. 
Haggai and Zechariah, 1-8, ¢. 520. 
Malachi, c. 460-450. 


Probably later, at all events after the Restoration, Joel, 
Jonah, Obadiah (in present form), Is 24-27, Zee 9-14. 

B. THE PROPHETIC MIND.—Many questions 
arise regarding the mind of the prophet which 
can hardly be answered, but allusion may be made 
to some of them. 

i, THE IDEA OF THE PROPHET. — A number of 
things are said of the prophet which might serve 
as partial definitions. Such definitions are different 
at different times, the prophet being regarded from 
various sides. In inquiring into the prophetic mind, 
it is the prophet’s own idea of himself that is of 
interest ; but his idea of himself did not differ from 


- 


the people’s idea of him, though in his own case 
the idea was based on his consciousness, in the case 
of the people on their observation. Both believed 
that the prophet was one who spoke the word of 
J”. When threatened with death Jer. said to the 
people, ‘ For of a truth J” has sent me unto you to 
speak all these words in your ears’ (Jer 26!°) ; and 
the people’s idea of their prophets, if not of Jer., 
was the same: ‘the word shall not perish from the 
prophet’ (Jer 1838). 

Certain names applied to the prophet are sug- 
gestive of ideas entertained of him. (1) One of the 
oldest and most common of these designations was 
man of God. The name is used of Samuel (1S 95), 
of Elijah and Elisha, and of others (1 K 12” 13, 
Jer 35+), and often of Moses. The name implies 
close relation to God; the prophet is near to God 
(Am 37, Jer 23 8). The Shunammite made a little 
chamber for Elisha, because he was ‘a holy man 
of God’ (2K 4). Holiness is nearness to God; 
whether in this age it already connoted moral 
purity (Is 6°) may be uncertain ; the ‘man of God’ 
at any rate suggested this, for the widow of 
Sarepta said to Elijah, ‘What have I to do with 
thee, thou man of God? art thou come to call my 
sin to remembrance?’ (1 K 17!8).. The name ‘man 
of God’ suggests both the ethical basis of prophecy 
and the religiousness of the prophet. All the pro- 
phets pass moral judgments on their contemporaries, 
e.g. Nathan on David (2S 12) and Elijah on Ahab, 
and the pages of the literary prophets contain little 
else than such judgments. And Jeremiah at last 
goes so far as to say that the mark of a true pro- 
phet is just that he passes such a moral condemna- 
tion on his time; this of itself authenticates him 
(Jer 28° *). How deeply the moral entered into 
the prophet’s own idea of prophecy is seen in Is 
6°". cf. Mic 38. But the notion of religiousness or 
godliness suggested by the name ‘man of God’ is 
even more important. The prophet’s ‘call’ was 
less appointment to an office as we call it, than to 
a religious life-task. His prophesying was lifted 
up into his own personal religious hfe. The foun- 
tain of prophecy was communion with God. This 
is seen in Jer., in whom prophecy and piety melt 
into one another. (2) Another common designa- 
tion of the prophet is servant of God or ot J”. 
The name is given to prophets in general (2 K 9"), 
to Elijah (1 K 18%), Isaiah (20%), and others (1 K 
14!8, 2K 14”), particularly to Moses. The service 
is usually public, in the interests of God’s king- 
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dom. The name ‘servant of J’’ is given also to 
G n" fi 
Israel. Israel is the great servant of J”—his 


ministry is to mankind, that of the individual 
prophets is to the narrower world of Israel itself. 
And in like manner both Israel:and the prophet 
are called messenger of J’—the one to the nations 
(Is 4218-19), and the other to Israel (447°). The term 
‘messenger’ is used mostly in late writings (Hag 
13, Mal 31), but the consciousness of being ‘sent’ 
is common to all the prophets—‘ Go and tell this 
people’ (Is 6°, Jer 26%). The prophet feels he has 
a commission to the people as much as Moses felt 
he had a commission to Pharaoh. (3) Another 
name given to the prophet is interpreter. The 
name, though rare (Is 43%”), 1s descriptive of the 
position of the prophet in regard to history and 
God’s providence. God speaks in events, and the 
prophet interprets Him to men. Prophecy arises 
out of history, keeps pace with it, and interprets 
it. God is the author of Israel’s history, and His 
meaning in it, His disposition towards the people 
as expressed in it, reflects itself in the prophet’s 
mind. And as it reflects itself it awakens in him 
the sense of the people’s evil; and being one with 
them he becomes the conscience, particularly the 
evil conscience, of the people. Events are never 
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event of history is a theophany, a manifestation of 
God in His moral operation. The eyes of ordinary 
men do not perceive this meaning, and when 
suddenly confronted with some unexpected issue 
they exclaim, ‘Verily thou art a God that hidest 
thyself, God of Israel, the Saviour’ (Is 4515). 
Further, no event is isolated; each has resulted 
from something preceding it, and will issue in con- 
sequences following it. History is a moral current, 
and at whatever point in it the prophet stands he 
feels whence it has come and whither it is flowing. 
Of course, the prophet is not a mere interpreter of 
history or institutions.* To suppose so would be 
to give him the second instead of the first place; 
the mind of man is greater than institutions or 
history, and it is in it above all that God will 
reveal Himself. And even the institutions and 
history are not mere miraculous Divine creations ; 
men concurred in founding the institutions, and 
they have their part in making the history. Events 
furnish the occasion of the prophet’s intuitions, but 
they do not set bounds to them. Indeed we often 
see the prophet’s mind outrunning history, filling 
the events around him with a profounder meaning 
than they actually contain. His own mind is full 
of great issues, great ideals of the future; and 
eager to see their realization he animates the events 
occurring in his day with a larger significance than 
they have, thinking they will issue in the final 
perfection for which he yearns. If he proves at 
fault in regard to the ¢ume, he rightly divines the 
moral connexion of the events of his day with the 
perfection of the end. Other names, such as ‘ seer,’ 
‘watchman’ (Jer 677, Ezk 3!7), need not be dwelt 
upon. 

There are several passages, belonging to different 
dates, which might be taken as definitions of ‘ pro- 
phet.’? In Am 3% 8 it is said, ‘The Lord God doeth 
nothing without revealing his counsel to his ser- 
vants the prophets.’ Jer. (2372) varies this by saying 
that the prophet stands ‘in the council’ of J”, and 
knows His purpose (Job 15%). The passage states 
two things, viz. that J” reveals His mind and purpose 
to the prophets, and that He does so particularly in 
reference to the future. When great events are 
about to happen, involving the destinies of the 
people, the sensibility of the prophet is quickened 
and feels their approach, and he stands forth to 
announce them. ‘hus Amos and Hosea appear as 
heralds of the downfall of the kingdom of the 
North ; Micah and Isaiah, when the storm-cloud of 
Assyrian invasion was rising on the northern 
horizon, and Jeremiah when the empire of the Kast 
was passing to the Chaldzeans, and the downfall of 
Judah was nigh at hand. Among other passages 
referring to prophecy en its predictive side, Is 
414-21". (cf, 4518-19) deserves mention. Here predic- 
tive prophecy is claimed for J” and Israel and 
denied to the idols and their peoples, and the power 
to predict as well as the fact of having truly pre- 
dicted is proof that J“ is God. J” is the first and 
the last ; He initiates the movements of history, 
and He brings them to an end. From the beginning 
He foresees the end. But itis His relation to Israel 
that causes Him to announce it beforehand. For 
Israel is His servant, and His purpose can be ful- 
filled only through the co-operation of men, to 
whom it must be revealed. The conception of a 
living God in moral fellowship with men involves 
in it prophecy having reference to the future. Here 
again prophecy is lifted up into the sphere of 
personal religious life. : 

The passage Dt 18°”, though not excluding 
prediction, places prophecy on a broader basis. 
Prophecy is due to two things: (1) to that 
yearning of the human spirit to know the will of 

* This seems the idea of v. Hofmann, Weissagung wu. Lrfiil- 
lung 


| mere occurrences; God animates them; each great 
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the deity, and to have communion with him, 
common to men everywhere. This yearning 
created many kinds of diviners, who by external 
means inferred what was the mind of deity. But 
it is not in this way, but in one higher and 
worthier, that the true God satisfies the yearning 
of His people’s heart (Nu 23%’), However pro- 
fusely signs of Him and of His mind be scattered 
over nature, there is a more immediate intercourse 
between Him and men. He speaks to the mind 
of man directly ; there is a communion of spirit 
with spirit. J” puts His words in the prophet’s 
mouth, who speaks them in His name (Dt 18!* }). 
(2) And the reason for employing a prophet as 
mediator between J” and the people is that the 
people shrank from hearing the voice of J” speak- 
ing to them directly. He spoke the ten words in 
the people’s ears at Horeb, but Israel said, ‘ Let 
me not hear again the voice of the Lord my God, 
that I die not’ (18'). An extraordinarily lofty 
place is assigned here to the prophet: his words 
are as much the words of J’ as if J” spoke them 
immediately with His own voice (cf. Nu 12). 
But these words of Moses, ‘A prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you like unto me,’ 
contain other points illustrating the idea of 
‘prophet.’ The term ‘raise up’ (cf. Am 2") is 
used of the judges, and in many ways the 
prophets were the successors of the judges. The 
prophet is immediately raised up. The Divine 
act is reflected in his own consciousness in the 
crisis named his ‘call.’ His position is a personal 
one. He is not a member of a caste inheriting an 
office. He may be taken from any class: from 
the priesthood, like Samuel, Jer., and Ezek., and 
probably others; from the aristocracy of the 
capital, like Isaiah; from the population of the 
country townships, like Micah and Urijah of 
JGiriath-jearim (Jer 26); or from those that followed 
after the flock, like Amos. Women, too, might be 
prophetesses, as Miriam, Deborah, and Huldah 
(2 K 22). The singular ‘a prophet’ may be used 
collectively of a line of prophets (Hos 123%), or 
more probably as there was usually only one great 
prophet at one time the reference may be to the 
individual prophet in each age. Inthe words ‘like 
unto me’ the prophet is put on the same plane 
with Moses; and so far as the scope of his func- 
tions extended this is the best definition. It may 
be said that we really do not know what Moses 
was like; and to say that the prophet was ‘like 
Moses,’ is to explain the unknown by the more un- 
known. We know at least what Moses was thought 
to be like in the age of the Deuteronomist and 
earlier—he was one faithful in all God’s house (Nu 
127); and the prophet’s oversight was equally broad. 
Prophecy was not an institution among other insti- 
tutions, like priesthood and monarchy ; it founded 
the monarchy, and it claimed in the name of J” 
to correct and instruct priests as well as kings. 
Tholuck * has defined the prophet as ‘the bearer 
of the idea of the theocracy.’ The definition is 
true in the sense that the prophets do not claim 
to be originators, they have inherited the prin- 
ciples which they teach ; but it touches the prophet 
only on his intellectual side. The prophet was 
more than a teacher, and the theocracy was life 
as well as truth. The prophet was not only the 
bearer, he was the embodiment of the idea of the 
theocracy. This idea, which is that of the com- 
munion of the lving God with mankind, was 
realized in him and through him in Israel. 
Though he could be distinguished from Israel he 
was, in truth, Israel at its highest. The prophets 
were not persons who stood as mere objective 
Divine instruments to the people whom they 
addressed ; they were of the people; the life of 
* Die Propheten u. thre Weissagungen, p. 12. 


the people flowing through the general mass only 
reached its flood-tide in them. Every feeling of 
the people, every movement of life in it, sent its 
impulse up to them; every hope and fear was 
reflected in their hearts. And it was with hearts 
so filled and minds so quickened and broad that 
they entered into the communion of God. 

One other passage may be referred to which 
expresses very clearly the main element in the 
idea of prophet. In Ex 7! J” speaks to Moses, 
“See,, I have made thee God to Pharaoh, and 
Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet’ (P). In 
Ex 416 (J) a similar statement occurs, ‘He (Aaron) 
shall be thy spokesman to the people; he shall be 
to thee for a mouth, and thou shalt be to him 
God.’ Moses ‘inspired’ Aaron, and Aaron spoke 
his words to Pharaoh and the people. So all the 
prophets, e.g. Is 30? 31’, regard themselves as the 
‘mouth’ of J”. 

ii. INSPIRATION.— When Samuel dismissed Saul 
he said to him, ‘Thou shalt meet a band of 
prophets; and the spirit of the Lord will come 
mightily upon thee, and thou shalt prophesy with 
them, and shalt be turned into another man’ 
(1S 10%). The term ‘prophesy’ describes the 
excited demeanour and utterance of the prophets, 
and the ‘spirit’ is regarded as the cause of this. 
Of course, the prophets did not utter mere sounds, 
but words with meaning; but it is the personal 
exaltation of the prophet himself, who has become 
another man, and not specially the contents of his 
utterance, that is ascribed to the ‘spirit.”, The man 
on whom the spirit comes, oftener performs deeds 
than speaks words. The ‘spirit of the Lord’ came 
on Samson, and he rent the lion as he would have 
rent a kid (J@ 14°); it came on Saul, and he slew 
his oxen and sent the fragments throughout Israel, 
calling to war with Ammon (18 11°); similarly it 
came on Gideon (Jg 6*4), Jephthah (11°*), and others, 
and they went out to war and judged Israel. The 
spirit of the Lord suddenly carries Elijah away, 
one knows not whither (1 K 18!*), and men fear 
that it may cast him upon some mountain or into 
some valley (2 K 2!6) ; and with ‘the hand of the 
Lord’ upon him he kept pace with Ahab’s 
chariots (1 K 18%). Probably the conception of 
God and that of the spirit of God always corre- 
sponded to one another. In early times God was 
conceived more as a natural than a spiritual force ; 
His operation, even when He might operate on the 
ethical side of man’s nature, was physical. Hence 
‘spirit’ connotes suddenness and violence in the 
Divine operation. When one is seen performing 
what is beyond man to do, or what is beyond him- 
self in his natural condition, both to himself and 
to the onlooker he appears not himself, he is 
another man; he is seized and borne onward by a 
power external to him—the spirit of the Lord is 
upon him. One under the spirit is always carried 
away by an impulse, sudden, and often uncon- 
trollable. Hence the terms descriptive of the 
spirit’s operation suggest suddenness and violence ; 
it ‘comes upon’ (Sy 77 18 192-23), “comes mightily 
upon’ (nbs 18 108), ‘falls upon’ (Ezk 115), 
‘descends and rests on’ (m3 Nu 11-5), ‘puts on’ 
a man as a garment (vad Jg 64, 2 Ch 24%), § fills’ 
him (Mic 3*), and the like. Similarly it is said 
that the ‘hand of the Lord’ comes upon him (£zk 
1°, 2K 3), and overpowers him (Is 8). All 
these expressions describe the phenomena visible 
to the onlooker, or experienced by the prophet. 
But it is the complex manifestation that they 
deseribe ; they do not analyze it, nor answer the 
question, Where amidst these phenomena is the 
point at which the spirit operates? 

It is remarkable that in the literary prophets 
little reference is made to the spirit, and the 
references made are rather allusive than formal 
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and direct. Hosea (9") calls the prophet ‘the man 
of the spirit’; Isaiah (30!- 2, ef. Job 264) uses ‘ spirit 
of J” as parallel to ‘mouth of J”’; and Micah (38) 
declares himself full of power ‘by the spirit of 
J” to declare unto Jacob his transgression.* But 
other prophets, including Amos and Jer., do not 
express the idea. The explanation of this fact is 
probably this: in this age the violent excitation 
usual in early prophecy had almost disappeared ; 
it was the violent impulse to speak or act that 
‘spirit’ particularly connoted, and hence refer- 
ences to spirit are rare. Isaiah on one occasion 
(8") speaks of the ‘hand’ of J” being upon him, 
which may refer to some unusual elevation (though 
ef. Jer 15"), but the ‘power’ which Micah was 
conscious of was probably moral, though whether 
intermittent or not may be uncertain. Some have 
supposed that in this age the spirit was regarded 
as a permanent possession of the prophet, and for 
that reason not specially alluded to. In Nu 11% 
the spirit that was upon Moses is spoken of, part 
of which rested on the elders, and they prophesied. 
Their prophesying was momentary and under great 
excitation; but whether the ‘spirit’ was considered 
a permanent possession of Moses or not is not clear 
(ef. v.? with v.**). And the same uncertainty re- 
mains with regard to the ‘spirit’ that was on 
Hhyjah (ZI 2)" In Is 117% the spirit of J” is 
said to descend and rest upon the Messiah, giving 
him discernment, counsel, and might in rule, as 
well as the fear of the Lord ; and this spirit would 
seem a permanent possession, though revealing 
itself as occasions required. But the failure of 
the canonical prophets to refer to the spirit is 
scarcely due to their thinking of it as a permanent 
power indwelling in them; itis rather due to their 
not thinking of the spirit specially at all. The 
cessation of the ecstasy left the prophet his proper 
self; he was conscious of being an independent 
individual person, and as such he entered into 
fellowship with God. He was no more driven or 
overpowered by an impulse from without, which 
superseded his proper self; his communion with 
God was a communion of two moral persons. God, 
it is true, did not speak to him face to face and 
externally as He did to Moses, but He spoke no 
less really to his mind. The nature of the com- 
munion is clear from the dialogues in Is 6 and 
Jerl. In its full perfection it is seen in Jeremiah, 
who should be taken as the true type of the 
prophet. 

At a later time references to the spirit again 
recur, particularly in Ezekiel. How far the trances 
of Ezekiel were real, being partly due to a natural 
constitutional temperament, and how far they 
are mere literary embodiment of an idea, may be 
disputed. In the latter case the idea they express 
would be the one running through all his pro- 
phecies, the transcendent majesty and power of 
God, and the nothingness of the ‘child of man,’ 
who is a mere instrument in the hand of God. In 
this late age various ideas of the spirit prevail. 
A prophet like Joel goes back to the early forms 
of prophecy, and reproduces the ancient idea of 
the spirit (24 [Heb. 3'%]). In other passages the 
spirit appears a permanent possession, being like 
the gift bestowed on one when consecrated to an 
ottice (Is 611) ; while in others still the spirit seems 
generalized into the Divine enlightenment and 
guidance given to Israel through its leaders and 
prophets all down its history (Is 59?! 63", Hag 2°). 
But amidst some variety of conception certain 
ideas of the spirit always remain: the spirit is 


*Some scholars regard the phrase by the spirit of J” as an 
explanatory gloss (Well., Nowack, etc.). The sense of AN is 
uncertain ; it may mean with, by the aid of, Gn 41, Job 264, or 
it may be accus. sign : ‘full of power, even the spirit of J”, RVm. 
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something external to man, something Divine, 
something bestowed by God on man. 

Taking into account what has been said above 
of the ‘spirit,’ it appears that what has been 
called the prophetic state varied at different times. 
Two periods can be distinguished, though not 
separated from one another by any sharp line of 
demarcation : the early prophetic period, and the 
period of the literary prophets. (1) In the early 
period mental excitation was common, though the 
excitation might be of various degrees ; self-con- 
sciousness was not lost, and memory of what was 
experienced remained; the NT rule that ‘the 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets’ 
was in most cases verified. The revelation in this 
period often took the form of dream and vision. 
The OT couples these two together (Nu 12°, Jl 
2°8 [Heb. 31]). Dream and vision are not identical, 
but they differ chiefly in degree—the degree to 
which the senses are dormant, and the conscious- 
ness of what is external is lost, and reflective 
control over the operations of the mind is sus- 
pended. The prophets regard their dreams and 
visions as something objective in the sense that 
they are caused by God(Am7'™). But in attempt- 
ing to analyze the prophetic mind we must 
remember that dreaming and seeing a vision are 
forms of thinking ; the contents of the dream and 
vision are not objective, as things seen with the 
bodily eye are objective, they are creations of the 
mind itself. Perhaps the best idea of the pro- 
phetic mind in this period or in this condition 
might be got by reflecting on the phenomena of 
the dream. Now, it is in this period that the 
phraseology current all down the prophetic age 
originated, and it is the phenomena of this period 
that it describes—such phraseology as ‘see,’ 
‘vision,’ ‘hear,’ ‘the word of the Lord,’ and such 
like. In this early time prophets did ‘see’ and 
had ‘visions’; they did ‘hear’ the ‘word of the 
Lord,’ just as one sees persons and things, and hears 
words audibly in a dream. The terms truly de- 
scribe the mental experiences of the prophet, and 
are not mere figures of speech. But in the time 
of the canonical prophets visions and dreams 
virtually ceased, though the prophetic language 
still remained in use. It is quite possible that in 
some cases the literary prophets still had visions 
and ‘heard’ words, but certainly they use the 
ancient phraseology in a multitude of instances 
when they had no such experience. Jer. alludes 
with aversion to the ‘dreams’ of the false prophets. 
It is possible that these dreams were in some cases 
real, being due to the agitations produced by the 
political crises of the time. If so, it is another 
evidence that these prophets still occupied a 
position which the true prophecy had long aban- 
doned. (2) Perhaps the best idea of the mental 
state of the prophet in the purest stage of prophecy 
would be got by considering the condition of the 
religious mind in earnest devotion or rapt spiritual 
communion with God. Even the earliest prophets 
intercede with God (Am 7, cf. Ex 32"); and Oehler 
has drawn attention to the fact that the com- 
munication of a revelation to them is often called 
‘answering’ them—the same expression as is used 
in regard to prayer (Mic 3’, Hab 2), Jer 23°). 
The prophets asseverate very strongly that it is 
the word of God which they speak. But it is 
doubtful if any psychological conclusions can be 
drawn from their language. Tor it is to the 
contents of their prophecies that they refer; and 
though it might seem strange that they do not 
allude to any mental operations of their own, the 
analogy of the devout worshipper suggests an ex- 
planation. A person in earnest prayer to God 
and communion with Him, though his mind will 
certainly be profoundly exercised, when light 
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dawns on him, or certitude is reached, or conduct 
becomes plain, will also feel and say with certainty 
that it was God who gave him the result he 
reached. It might be rash to say that the experi- 
ence of such a devout mind is perfectly analogous 
to that of the prophetic mind, but the analogy is 
probably the nearest that can be found. 

It may be said, therefore: (1) that the prophet’s 
mind in revelation was not passive, but in a state 
of activity. Even the ‘call’ to prophesy was not 
addressed to a mind empty or unoccupied with the 
interests of the nation. The ‘call’ came to the 
three great prophets through a vision (Is 6, Jer 1, 
Ezk 1), but it is recognized that the ‘vision’ 
contains strictly nothing new ; it is a combination 
of ideas and thought-images already lying in the 
mind. Isaiah, for example, had often thought of 
the Holy One of Israel, the King, previous to his 
vision ; he had often considered the sinfulness of 
the people, which he himself shared ; and no donbt 
he had forecast the inevitable fate of the people 


when J” arose to shake terribly the earth. These 
thoughts probably occupied his mind at the 


moment of his call, for it came to him as he 
worshipped J” in the temple, and beheld His 
glory (cf. also Jer 141), Neither can the com- 
pulsion of which the prophets speak be regarded as 
anything physical. Even when Amos says, ‘The 
Lord God speaks, who can but prophesy?’ the 
constraint is only moral. And similarly wien Jer. 
says, ‘Thou didst induce (or entice) me, and I was 
induced’ (207), he refers to the conflict in his own 
mind described in 141°; and even when he speaks 
of the word of J” being as a fire in his bones, com- 
pelling him to speak, when, to avoid persecution, 
ke had resolved to be silent, there is nothing more 
than such moral constraint as was felt by the 
apostles in the early days of the Church, or by 
one now with earnest convictions. Again, the 
allegation, often made, that the prophets did not 
understand their own oracles, can hardly be sub- 
stantiated. The passage 1 P 1 says that the 
prophets ‘searched what time or what manner of 
time the spirit of Christ which was in them did 
point unto’; but first, it speaks of the prophets as 
a body, and of the spirit common to them all. It 
does not say that any prophet searched his own 
prophecies. The apostle probably generalizes the 
stance referred to in Dn 9°, where Daniel searches 
the prophecies of Jeremiah. Turther, the point to 
which the search was directed was the time or 
manner of time, nothing else. And this point, if 
indicated at all, was indicated so obscurely that it 
had to be inferred from the other contents of the 
propheey (cf. Mt 24°). (2) The kind of operation 
of the prophetic mind when reaching or perceiving 
truth was intuition. In the early times of pro- 
pheey the excitation or comparative ecstasy was 
common. This elevated condition of the intuitive 
mind was natural to an Oriental people, and in 
an early age. It was a thing particularly natural 
when truth was new; when convictions regarding 
God, and man’s duty in moments of great per- 
sonal responsibility or national trial, were for the 
first time breaking on the human mind. But, 
on the other hand, it is equally natural that 
as prophecy became more regular and acquired 
the character of a stable institution, such accom- 
paniments of revelation in the mind would gradu- 
ally disappear. And the same effect would follow 
from the gradual accumulation of religious truths. 
These were no longer altogether new. As funda- 
mental verities they had entered into the conscious- 
ness of the nation. What was new was only the 
application of them to the particular crisis in the 
individual’s life or the nation’s thistory, or that 
further expansion of them needful in order to 
make them applicable. But this was always new. 
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No truth uttered by a prophet has attained the_ 
rank of a maxim of reflection or a deduction from 
prior truths. The prophet never comes before 
men inferring. His mind operates in another way. 
The truth reached is always a novelty to him, so 
that he feels it to be an immediate communication 
from God. But it is vain to speculate how the 
Divine mind coalesces with the human, or to ask 
at what. point the Divine begins to operate. Some 
have argued that the operation was dynamical, 
that is, an intensification of the faculties of the 
mind, enabling it thus to reach higher truth. 
Others regard the Divine operation as of the nature 
of suggestion of truth to the mind. What is to be 
held, at all events, is that revelation was not the 
communication of abstract or general religious 
ideas to the intellect of the prophet. His whole 
religious mind was engaged. He entered into the 
fellowship of God, his mind occupied with all his 
own religious interests and all those of the people 
of God; and his mind thus operating, he reached 
the practical truth relevant to the occasion. 

ili. THE FALSE PROPHETS. — Reference has 
already been made in the historical sketch to the 
so-called false prophets, but the phenomenon of 
false prophecy has points of connexion also with 
the prophetic mind. A hard-and-fast line of de- 
marcation between true and false prophecy can 
hardly be drawn. The fact that prophecy was the 
embodiment of a religious-national spirit accounts 
for what is called false prophecy. When the 
spirit that animated the prophet pursued pre- 
dominantly national ends, he was a false prophet ; 
when the ends pursued were religious and ethical 
the prophet was true, because in the religion of 
J” the national was transient, and the ethical 
abiding. 

In early times men everywhere felt the nearness 
of the supernatural; the Divine, with its mani- 
festations, was all about them. Those who seemed 
or who professed themselves to be inspired were 
accepted as being so (cf. the reception given to 
Ehud by the king of Moab, Jg 3°). The spirit of 
the time was not critical; it was reverent, or, as 
we might now say, credulous. In the first conflict 
which we read of between true and false prophecy 
(1 K 22) the 400 prophets of Ahab were false and 
Micaiah true, but Micaiah did not consider the pre- 
tensions to inspiration of his opponent Zedekiah to 
be false. He was inspired, but it was by a lying 
spirit from the Lord (1 K 227-5), This lying spirit 
was put by J” in the mouth of the prophets of 
Ahab that they might entice him to his destrue- 
tion. The explanation given by Ezekiel (Ezk 13. 
14) is similar: J” deceives the prophet that He 
may destroy him and his dupes alike (14°). But 
J’”’s deception of the prophets in order to destroy 
them and those who consult them is in punish- 
ment of previous evil (1 K 228, Ezk 14114, 2 8 241), 
A profounder conception of the ethical nature of 
J”, and a dislike to regard Him as the author of 
evil (ef. 28 241 with 1 Ch 21’), combined perhaps 
with a more critical judgment of their contem- 
poraries, led others to a different explanation. To 
Jeremiah the false prophet is not inspired by a 
lying spirit from J”, he is not inspired at all. He 
speaks out of his own heart, and has not been 
sent (Jer 2318-23. 25.26) Micah goes further and 
analyzes the prophet’s motives: he speaks what 
men wish to hear (2", ef. Is 301°"), and for interested 
ends—‘ When they have something to chew with 
their teeth they cry, Peace ; but whoso putteth not 
into their mouth, they preach war against him’ 
(3°). And the priest Amaziah (Am 7!”) seems to 
have formed his idea of the prophets as a whole 
from this class. 

There are several kinds of false prophecy of 
little interest except as casting light on the re- 
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ligious condition of the people, e.g. prophecy by 
other gods than J”, a thing perhaps not very preva- 
lent in the prophetic age; and prophecy as a 
professional means of gaining a fie. There 
were persons who assumed the hairy mantle and 
afiected prophetic phraseology, ne’ vim J”, ‘saith J” 
(ef. Jer 23°! yin'dimw nevim, Ezk 13°-7), apparently 
for the sake of bread (Mic 35). It was customary 
to bring presents to the seers and prophets in 
ancient times when people consulted them (18 98, 
1 K 14°, 2 K 8*: ; cf. Nu 227), and the practice not 
unnaturally led to deterioration in the prophetic 
class. But in relation to the question of the ‘ pro- 
phetic mind,’ the only ‘ false’ prophecy of interest 
1s that which we see among prophets all professedly 
and alike prophets of J’. Men who alike regarded 
prophetic truth as something revealed by J” in the 
heart, are found not infrequently to give forth as the 
word of J” conflicting judgments. They advised 
contrary steps in a political emergency, or they 
predicted diverse issues in regard to some enterprise 
on which they were consulted. Ahab’s 400 said, 
‘Go up to Ramoth-gilead, for J” shall deliver it 
into the hand of the king’; but Micaiah said, ‘I 
saw all Israel scattered upon the mountains’ (1 K 
22'- 17) Jer. predicted that the Chaldzean suprem- 
acy would last 70 years, while Hananiah prophesied 
that in two years’ time the exiles would return, 
with Jehoiachin at their head (Jer 28). Tous now, 
with our ideas of the prophet, and looking back to 
him as a great isolated and almost miraculous 
personage, divinely accredited, two things seem 
surprising, first, that any one should suppose him- 
self a true prophet of J” who was not; and, second, 
that the people failed to discriminate between the 
true and the false. As to the first point, it is very 
ditheult to discover on what plane of religious 
attainment those called false prophets stood, and 
what kind of consciousness they had. Evidently, 
they had lofty conceptions of J” in some of His 
attributes. These were perhaps more His natural 
attributes, such as His power, than those of His 
moral being. It is here perhaps that the point of 
difference lies—J” was not to them absolutely or 
greatly a moral being, He was a natural force, and 
His operation in a way magical: they thought His 
mere presence in the temple guaranteed its inviola- 
bility. They were Jehovists, but J” was to them 
ereatly a symbol of nationality, and they were 
fervid nationalists. Such feelings coloured their 
outlook into the future, making them the optimists 
that they were, always crying, Peace and Safety ! 
Further, in whatever way the true prophet was 
assured that he spoke the word of J”, the evidence 
was internal. He had the witness in himself. It 
was a consciousness, something positive, but not 
negative. The person who wanted it had no con- 
sciousness of the want. The case is similar to, if 
not identical with, what is still familiar in religious 
experience. : 

As to the second point, the people’s failure to 
discriminate between the true and false prophets, 
it is evident that they had no criterion by which 
to decide. There was usually nothing in the mere 
prophecy or prediction on one side or the other to 
carry conviction. They had to bring the criterion 
with them in their own minds, #.¢. to go back to 
the principles on which the prophecy was based— 
He that is of the truth heareth my words. The 
condition of the people’s mind can be observed in 
Jer 188. Here we see that the people believed in 
prophecy as the word of J”, and in their prophets ; 
but Jeremiah, who contradicted these prophets, 
they considered a deceiver and no lover of his 
country. Their state of mind appears even more 
clearly from Jer 28. Hananiah predicted that the 
Exile would be over in two years, while Jeremiah 
said it would last two generations. Naturally, the 


people gave their voice for Hananiah, and for the 
moment Jeremiah was put to silence. There were 
several things which it has been supposed might 
have served as external criteria of true prophecy : 
(1) the prophetic ecstasy ; (2) miracle ; and (3) fulfil- 
ment of the prediction. But all these things when 
used as tests to discriminate between one prophet 
and another were liable to fail. 

(1) The ecstasy in greater or less degree was a 
thing natural to an Oriental people ; in the early 
prophetic period it was common; it was, however, 
no essential element in prophecy. It was no evi- 
dence that a prophet was true, neither was it any 
evidence that he was false, though if evidence at 
all it was rather evidence that he was false, at 
least in later times, for in the ethical prophecy of 
the 8th century it rarely appears. Ewald, indeed, 
has observed that the ecstasy was liable to be a 
source of false prophecy, for one subject to such a 
condition might think himself inspired by J” when 
he was not. 

(2) Miracle might certainly be an evidence and 
test of true prophecy, e.g. in the conditions pro- 
posed by Elijah at Carmel ; but such conditions were 
rarely possible. In the OT miracle means wonder ; 
it is something extraordinary, nothing more. The 
force of a miracle to us, arising from our notion of 
Law, would not be felt by a Hebrew, because he 
had no notion of naturallaw. Further, the ancient 
mind was reverent, or superstitious, and felt itself 
surrounded by superhuman powers. It was not J” 
alone or His servants that vould work wonders ; 
the magicians in Egypt also did so (Ex 71: 2? 87). 
Again, even when J” empowered one to give a sign 
or wonder, the meaning of the wonder might be 
ambiguous. In Dt 13!" a prophet is supposed per- 
mitted to work a miracle at the same time that he 
advocates worship of other gods than J”; but the 
miracle so far from authenticating him as true has 
quite another purpose: it is to prove the people 
whether they love J” with all their heart. To one 
who knows and loves J” no miracle will authenticate 
another god. And to all this has to be added the 
fact that from Amos downwards miracle plays 
hardly any part in the history of prophecy (though 
cf. Is 7)! 387"), while it was just in the last days of 
the kingdom of Judah that false prophecy was most 
prevalent. 

(3) The test of fulfilment of the prophetic word 
is proposed in Dt 187. But this criterion was one 
which was serviceable less to individuals than to 
the people, whose life was continuous and extended. 
As a guide to the conduct of individuals at the 
moment when the prediction was uttered it could be 
of little service. Occasionally predictions were made 
which had reference to the near future, as when 
Micaiah predicted Ahab’s defeat at Ramoth-gilead, 
or when Jeremiah foretold the death of Hananiah 
within the year. But usually the prophecies bore 
upon the destinies of the State, and had reference to 
asomewhat indefinite future. This peculiarity per- 
plexed men’s minds, and led to the despair or the 
disparagement of prophecy. They said, ‘The days 
are prolonged, and every vision faileth’ ; or if they 
did not go so far they said of the prophet, ‘The 
vision that he seeth is for many days to come, and 
he prophesieth of the times that are far off’? (Ezk 
12-28), While, therefore, in the prolonged life of 
the people the event might ultimately be seen to 
justify the prophet (Ezk 2°), some more immediate 
test was necessary for the guidance of the indi- 
vidual. Sucha test is proposed by Jeremiah. The 
test lies in the relation of the prophecy to the moral 
condition. of the people. The prophet who predicts 
disaster and judgment needs no further authenti- 
cation: the nature of his prophecy proves him 
true; the prophet who prophesies Peace, let the 
event justify him! (Jer 28°). The interesting 
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thing in all this is that so far as religious certitude 
was concerned the people of Israel were exactly in 
the same position as ourselves. Neither the super- 
natural nor anything else will produce conviction 
apart from moral conditions of the mind. This is 
perhaps a truism because the conviction required 
was not mere intellectual belief, but religious faith 
in a person and in His word. 

False prophets are defined to be those by whom 
J” did not speak, and true prophets those by whom 
He spoke. ‘The definition is true on both its sides, 
and there are instances when nothing more can 
be said. But usually it is possible to go a step 
further back. The opposite way of stating the 
point has also a truth in it: J” did not speak by 
certain prophets because they were false. His 
speaking or not speaking was not a mere occur- 
rence, isolated and in no connexion with the 
previous mind of the prophets and their religions 
principles. It is extremely difficult to realize the 
condition of people’s minds at any time in Israel. 
There were many planes of religious attainment. 
There were worshippers of other gods than J”; 
and there were those who combined J” and other 
gods in their worship (Zeph 1). There were wor- 
shippers of J” to whom J” was little more than 
a symbol of their nationality. There were wor- 
shippers of J” who, in addition to regarding Him 
as the impersonation of their nationality, ascribed 
to Him lofty natural attributes, such as power, 
but who reflected little if at all on the moral 
aspects of His being. And there were those to 
whom the moral overshadowed all else, and who 
regarded J” as the very impersonation of the moral 
idea. Scholars will dispute how far moral concep- 
tions of J” prevailed among the people from the 
first, and also how much moral] teaching was set 
before them at the beginning. But the great 
lesson-book in which thoughtful men read was the 
national history and fortunes. This was written 
by the finger of God. In the prosperous days after 
David little advance might be made; men settled 
on their lees. But by and by God sent unto them 
‘them that pour off’ (Jer 48%). The disasters 
suffered in the obstinate Syrian wars from Omri 
onwards awoke the conscience of men, revealing 
the nature of J”, and directing the eye to the 
national sores; for at all times national disaster 
and internal miseries were felt to be due to the 
displeasure of God (28 21)* 2418 ] K 171). Thus, 
though history casts little light on its growth, 
there arose a society educated in the things of 
God, and it was out of this society that the true 
prophets were called ; for the idea that the breadth 
and wealth of religious and moral conceptions in a 
prophet like Amos were all supplied to him by 
revelation after his call, will hardly be maintained. 
Those who stood on a lower plane were not suited 
for the purposes of J”, and He did not speak by 
them. They came forward in His name, but it 
was mainly national impulses that inspired them. 

There are three lines on which Jeremiah opposes 
the other prophets: the political, the moral, and 
the personal. (1) The false or national prophets 
desired that Israel should take its place among the 
nations as one of them ; be a warlike State, ride on 
horses, build fenced cities, and when in danger seek 
alliances abroad. Jeremiah and the true prophets 
instead of all these things recommend quiet con- 
fidence and trust in J” (Is 79177). (2) The national 
prophets had not a stringent morality. Jeremiah 
charges some of them with being immoral (Jer 
234). But what characterized them all was a 
superficial judgment of the moral condition of the 
nation, which was but the counterpart of their 
inadequate conception of the moral being of J”. 
The condition of society did not strike them as at 
all desperate. Hence they preached Peace, and 


healed the hurt of the people slightly. On the 
other hand, the words of Micah, ‘T am full of power 
to declare to Jacob his transgressions’ (3°), might 
be taken as the motto of every true prophet. It is 
possible, even true, that the demands of the true 
prophets were ideal, that: they could not be realized 
in an earthly community, that it was the spirit of 
the future yet to be that was reflecting itself in 
their hearts—a future that even to us is still to 
be; and it is not impossible that the people felt 
this and passed by their words as impossible of 
realization (Jer 2”°)—a very lovely song of one that 
hath a pleasant voice (Ezk 33%). (3) With his 
tendency to introspection Jeremiah analyzes his 
own mind; and that naive feeling of former pro- 
phets, that they spoke the word of J”, is to him a 
distinct element of consciousness. He knows that 
he stands in the council of J”, and he is certain 
that the false prophets have not his experience 
(238-29), He does not hesitate to go further and 
assert that those prophets whom he opposes are 
conscious that they have no true fountain of in- 
spiration within them. Their prophetic manner, 
‘saith J”,’ is affectation (23*!), and there is nothing 
personal in the contents of their oracles, which 
they steal every one from his neighbour (23%). 
The prophets of this time speak of their ‘dreams,’ 
and it is possible that the crisis in the nation’s 
history agitated them and produced mental ex- 
citation ; but it is evident that they represented a 
phase of prophecy which had long been overcome. 
It is strange that, from the days of Micaiah ben 
Imlah under Ahab down to the fall of the Judaan 
State, no change seems to have taken place in the 
position and principles either of the true prophets 
or of the false. 

C. THE TEACHING OF THE PROPHETS.—The 
idea of the ‘prophet,’ one who speaks from God 
(B. i.), leaves a very extended sphere of action to 
the prophet. The prophet is always a man of his 
own time, and it is always to the people of his own 
time that he speaks, not to a generation long after, 
nor tous. And the things of which he speaks will 
always be things of importance to the people of 
his own day, whether they be things belonging to 
their internal life and conduct, or things affecting 
their external fortunes as a people among other 
peoples. And as he speaks to the mind and con- 
sciousness of the people before him, he speaks 
always with a view to influence it. On many, 
perhaps on all oceasions, the most powerful means 
of exerting an influence on the mind of his time 
may be what he is able to reveal to it of the future, 
whether the future be full of merey or of judg- 
ment; but whether he speaks of the present or the 
future the direct and conscious object of the pro- 
phet is to influence the people of his own genera- 
tion. For this purpose the prophet reviews, not 
only the forces and tendencies operating in his 
own nation, but all the forees, moral and national, 
operating in the great world outside (Jer 1"). 

Influenced partly by the great apologetic use 
made of the prophecies in the NT, interpreters 
were for long accustomed to lay almost exclusive 
stress upon the predictive element in prophecy, so 
that prophecy and prediction were considered 
things identical. The function of the prophet 
was supposed to be to predict the Messiah and the 
things of His kingdom; and the use of the pro- 
phecies was to prove that Jesus was the Messiah, 
or more generally to show the supernaturalness of 
revelation. However legitimate such a use of the 
prophecies may be, modern interpreters have 
rightly felt that it failed to take into account a 
very large part of their contents. The religious 
and moral teaching of the prophets was overlooked. 
Hence in modern times a different view has arisen, 
to the effect that the function of the prophet was 
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to teach moral and religious truth. But this view 
is equally one-sided with the other. To us now to 
whom the apologetic use of prophecy has become 
less necessary, the moral teaching of the prophets 
may seem the most important thing in their pro- 
phecies. But if any prophetic book be examined, 
such as Amos or Hos 4-14, or any of the complete 
prophetic discourses contained in a prophet’s book, 
such as Is 1. 5. 6. 2-4, it will appear that the 
ethical and religious teaching is always secondary, 
and that the essential thing in the book or dis- 
course is the prophet’s outlook into the future. 
The burden of the teaching of all the great 
canonical prophets is: (1) that the downfall of 
the State is imminent; (2) that it is J” who is 
destroying it ; and (3) that the nation which shall 
overthrow it, be it Assyria or Babylon, is the 
instrument of J”, the rod of His anger, raised up 
by Him to execute His purpose. And the pro- 
phet’s religious teaching regarding the nature of 
J”, and the duty and sin of the people, is sub- 
ordinate, and meant to sustain his outlook into 
the future and awaken the mind of the people to 
the truth of it (cf. above A. iii. 3). This may be said 
also of such a NT prophet as John the Baptist, 
and in a sense even of our Lord. The Baptist’s 
theme was, The kingdom of heaven is at hand; and 
his ethical teaching, Repent! Bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance ! was designed to prepare men 
for entering into the kingdom. And our Lord’s 
theme was the same, the coming of the kingdom 
of God; and His moral teaching, such as the 
Sermon on the Mount, was intended to show the 
nature of the kingdom and the condition of mind 
necessary to inherit it. Of course, the outlook of 
the prophets was not bounded by the downfall of 
the State. Their outlook embraces also that which 
lies beyond, for the great events transacting around 
them, being all moral interpositions of J”, seem to 
them always to issue in the coming in of the per- 
fect kingdom of God; and this final condition of 
the people is virtually their chief theme. 

i. GENERAL TEACHING.—In general, the prophets 
may be characterized as religious idealists, who 
appealed directly to the spirit in man; who set the 
truth before men and exhorted them to follow it, 
not out of constraint, but in freedom of spirit, 
because it was good, and the will of their God. 
They never dreamed of legislative compulsion. 
The law recognized by Amos is the law of right- 
eousness and humanity written on all men’s hearts, 
whether Jew or heathen; the law of Hosea is the 
law of love to Him who had loved the people and 
called His son out of Egypt. The prophets really 
occupied the Christian position ; they demanded 
with St. Paul that men’s conduct and life should 
be the free expression of the spirit within them, a 
spirit to be formed and guided by the fellowship 
ot God and the thankful remembrance of His 
redemption wrought for them. Later prophets 
perceive that man’s spirit must be determined by 
an operation of God, who will write His law on it 
(Jer 31°, or who will put His own spirit within 
him as the impulsive principle of his life (Is 32”, 
Ezk 36%). Hence ritual has no place in the 
prophetic teaching, that which is moral alone 
has any meaning. No doubt the prophets assail 
abuses in ritual worship as well as in social life, 
and men more practical than they embody their 
principles in legislative form, for the prophets, 
instead of being mere expounders of the Law, are 
indirectly the authors of the Law; but when this 
legislation, even though an embodiment of pro- 
phetic teaching, is elevated by authority into State 
or ecclesiastical law, however necessary the step 
might be, it is a descent from the NT position 
occupied by the prophets. 


The special teaching of the individual prophets 


is treated under their respective names. Here 
only two or three general points can be alluded 
to. 

(1) The prophets all teach that J’ alone is God of 
Israel, and that He is a moral Being,whose accept- 
able service is a religious and righteous life (Mic 68), 
and not mere ritual (Hos 6°, Is 1%, Jer 72, 1S 
15). Questions have been raised whether in these 
points the prophets follow a law, such as the Deca- 
logue, or whether the moral Decalogue be not, in 
fact, a concentration of their teaching. All classes 
of the people agreed with the prophets that J” was 
the particular God of Israel, but a theoretical 
monotheistic faith cannot have prevailed among 
the mass of the people. Such a faith, though only 
informally and indirectly enunciated by them, 
evidently prevailed among the prophets from Elijah 
downwards; but how much older the belief may 
be and how widely it was entertained among the 
people, the very scanty history scarcely enables us 
to determine. Perhaps too much stress may be laid 
on the valne, particularly in early times of simple 
thought, of an abstract monotheism. What was 
important was the nature of J’, the closeness of 
relation to Him which conditioned human life, and 
the worshipper’s feeling that He was his God; 
whether other beings to be called gods existed, and 
were served by the nations, was practically of little 
moment. Even the polytheism of the heathen 
sometimes came practically near to monotheism. 
Worshippers usually devoted themselves to one out 
of the many gods known in their country ; they 
usually, therefore, thought of him as god alone, 
and gradually assigned all the distinctive attributes 
of other deities, 7.e. virtually of deity, to him. And 
one can conceive how particularism or monolatry, 
the idea that J” was the particular God of Israel 
and of Israelites, may have had in a rude age an 
educative and religious influence which an abstract 
monotheism might not have exerted. To it may be 
greatly due that extraordinary sense of the presence 
of J” in the people’s history and the individual’s 
life, that personal intimacy with God, characteristic 
of OT religion. 

So far as the worship of J” is concerned, it is re- 
markable that Elijah, though contending against 
Baal worship, 1s not said to have assailed the calves. 
The history of Elijah is a fragment, and it may be 
precarious to draw conclusions from the historian’s 
silence. Even Amos does not refer formally to the 
calves ; he condemns the ritual worship as a whole, 
and threatens with destruction the seats of calf- 
worship ; and his condemnation of the whole prob- 
ably applies to the details; at least it is wholly 
inept to infer that he saw no evil in the calves. 
Hosea is the first to condemn them expressly, and 
in Judah Isaiah in like manner often assails images 
(1s 25178). Whenthe early prophets assail the worship 
at the high places, it is the nature of the worship 
that they attack, not the multiplicity of altars. 
But Jer. and Ezek., along with Deut., go further, 
and condemn the high places themselves; they are 
Canaanite and heathen (Dt 122, Jer 27, Ezk 2027"), * 
The prophets’ attacks on sacrifice are in opposition 
to the exaggerated worth assigned to ritual by the 
people. Their position is not, as is often said, that 
sacrifice without a righteous life is an abomination 
to J”, but rather this: that sacrifice as a substitute 
for a righteous life is an abomination. It is a 
question of service of J’: and J” desires a righteous 
life so much more than sacrifice, that He may be 
said not to desire sacrifice at all (Hos 6°). 

(2) Though the prophets use the word ‘covenant’ 
little down to the time of Deut. and Jer. the idea they 
express of the relation of J” and Israel is the same. 
J” says in Am 32‘You only have I known of all the 

*In Mie 15 LXX reads ‘sin of Judah’ for ‘high places of 
Judah.’ 
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J’’s choice of Israel was a 
conscious, historical act. With this all the pro- 
phets agree. No motive is assigned for the choice, 
and no purpose to be served by Israel thus chosen 
is referred to. In Amos for all that appears, the 
choice of Israel is virtually an act of what is called 
sovereignty. In Hosea the act is regarded as due 
to J’’s love (11'). This makes the act moral, and 
explains it, though the love itself is necessarily in- 
explicable. In Deut. the love is denied to be due to 
anything in Israel, and seems just explained by 
itself (Dt 78). In Isaiah the idea of a purpose had 
in view in the choice begins to appear. J” is the 
universal sovereign, and His making of Israel His 
people was in order that He might be recognized 
as God and alone exalted (2"). In Isaiah sin is 
insensibility to J” the King, levity and_ self- 
exaltation; and religion is recognition of J” and 
His benefits, a constant consciousness of Him and 
trust in Him. While Jer. shares Isaiah’s idea of 
what true religion is (94), he speaks of Israel being 
chosen ‘that they might be unto me for a people, 
and for a name, and for a glory.’ In other words, 
Israel was chosen that by its character it might 
reflect moral fame upon its God, that is, make 
known J” to the world of men, if not by active 
operations, by showing in its own character the 
nature of its God. The prophet of Is 40 ff. often 
expresses the same idea (437! 44*°), but he adds to 
it the conception of an active operation of Israel in 
making J” known to the nations (Is 42'-4 491-6 601"). 
This is the highest generalization regarding Israel’s 
place in the religious history of mankind, and the 
purpose of J” in its election. 

(3) The prophets address themselves to the 
nation; but in appealing to the whole they appeal 
to each individual, though no doubt specially to 
those whose conduct is influential in shaping the 
destiny of the whole. J” chose a nation because 
His idea of mankind, of which He will be God, is 
that of a social organism. It is this organism of 
which He is God. But though the relation might 
seem to be with the ideal unity, it operated in dis- 
posing all the parts making up the unity rightly 
to one another. And in this way each individual 
felt J’ to be his God. It is absurd to argue that 
the nationalism of OT religion excluded individual 
religion. But the later prophets feel that a true 
social organism can be created only out of true 
individual members, and they begin to construct 
a whole out of single persons. Many things united 
to work in this direction. The nation no longer 
existed, but the individuals remained, and J” and 
religion remained. Moreover, personal piety, such 
as was seen most conspicuously in Jer., but was not 
confined to him, was a great creative force; the 
sense of relation to God made powerful men, and 
the sense of the relation in common united them. 
Reflexion also did something. Ezekiel saw the 
practical need of reconstructing a people, and re- 
cognized this to be his task. He felt himself in 
a certain way a Pastor with a care of individual 
souls, And he saw the need of creating independ- 
ent individual personalities by disentangling them 
from the national whole and its doom—‘ All souls 
are mine, saith J”; as the soul of the father so also 
the soul of the son.’ But, however individualistic 
the operations of the prophets of this age were, 
they never abandon the idea of founding a new 
social organism. Individualism is but the neces- 
sary stage towards this. J” is God of mankind, 
not of an inorganic mass of individual men. 

ii. PREDICTIVE PROPHECY.—As the prophets are 
absorbed in the destinies of the kingdom of God, 
it will be chiefly momenta in its history and de- 
velopment and its final condition that will form 
the subject of their predictions. They will have 
little occasion to refer to the future of individuals, 


families of the earth.’ 


or to predict events in their history. There are 
instances: e.g. Samuel predicted some things that 
would happen to Saul, which the history declares 
did happen (1S 9. 10). Jer. predicted the death of 
Hananiah within the year, which took place (Jer 
28). But most of the predictions relate to the 
history of the State and its destinies. Micaiah 
predicted the defeat and death of Ahab at Ramoth- 
oijlead (1 K 22). Isaiah predicted the failure of the 
Northern coalition to subdue Jerusalem (Is 7); he 
also predicted the overthrow in two or three years 
of Damascus and Northern Israel before the Assy- 
rians (Is 8. 17). In like manner he predicted the 
failure of Sennacherib to capture Jerusalem; while, 
on the other hand, Jer. predicted the failure of the 
Egyptians to relieve Jerusalem when besieged by 
Nebuchadnezzar. And in general, apart from de- 
tails, the main predictions of the prophets regarding 
Israel and the nations were verified in history (¢.g. 
Am 1. 2). The chief predictions of the prophets 
relate (1) to the imminent downfall of the kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah ; (2) to what lies beyond this, 
viz. the restoration of the kingdom of God; and 
(3) to the state of the people in their condition of 
final felicity. To the last belong the Messianic 
predictions. It is Israel, the kingdom and people 
of God, that is properly the subject of prophecy, 
but other nations are involved in its history ; ¢.g. 
Assyria is the instrument in the hand of J” in 
humiliating Israel, and Babylon is the obstacle 
which has to be removed before its Restoration, 
and thus these kingdoms and others become also 
the subject of prophecy. 

1. Prediction in general.—There are two ques- 
tions in connexion with prophetic prediction which 
have given rise to discussion: first, how are the 
prophetic anticipations as to the future to be ex- 
plained? and second, what is the explanation of 
the prophet’s feeling that the events which he 
predicts, e.g. the downfall of the State, the coming 
of the day of the Lord, and the inbringing of the 
perfect kingdom of God, are imminent? As to 
the first point, it must be obvious that the pro- 
phetic anticipations or certainties cannot be ex- 
plained as the conclusions of a shrewd political 
insight into the condition of the people or the 
nations at the time. Neither can the anticipa- 
tions of the nation’s dissolution be the mere 
pessimistic forebodings of a declining and ex- 
hausted age, for the material and political con- 
dition of the North in the time of Amos, and of 
the South in the early days of Isaiah, was not 
such as to suggest such gloomy outlook. And 
least of all can it be pretended that the predic- 
tions are only apparent, being, in fact, written 
post eventum. It has been suggested that the 
human mind, or at any rate some rarely endowed 
minds, possess a faculty of presentiment or divina-. 
tion, and that it is to this faculty that the pro- 
phet’s anticipations or certainties in regard to the 
occurrence of future events are due. Certainly, 
belief in the possession of such a faculty by 
peculiarly gifted persons has been prevalent in 
different ages and among different peoples, but 
anything like scientific proof of the existence of 
the faculty has probably never been offered. It 
would be remarkable if such a large number of 
persons as the prophets of Israel should all be 
endowed with this extraordinary faculty. And 
it would be even more strange if a faculty of this 
kind, the operation of which appears to be blind 
and unrational, should be found to manifest itself 
so generally just in the purest period of prophecy, 
at the time when prophecy had thrown off all 
naturalistic and physical characteristics and be- 
come purely ethical. Probably, if any one of the 
data of this supposed faculty of presentiment were 
analyzed, it would be found to be the result of a 
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complex process. There would be, first, a peculiar 
temperament, suggesting events sad or joyous; 
then certain facts presented to the mind, and then 
the unconscious operation of the mind on these 
facts, the whole resulting in the presentiment or 
vaticination. There may be obscure capacities in 
the mind not yet explored; and there may be 
sympathetic rapports of human nature with the 
greater nature around, and of man’s mind with 
the moral mind of the universe, which give results 
by unconscious processes ; and if there be such 
faculties and relations, then we may assume that 
they would also enter into prophecy, for there is 
nothing common or unclean in the nature of man. 
In point of fact such presentiments as we can 
observe to be authentic are chiefly products of the 
conscience or moral reason ; and Jer., as has been 
said, insists that true prophecy in general is based 
on moral grounds and consists of moral judgments. 
And certainly all the prophets, in analyzing their 
intuitions of the future and laying them before 
the people, usually present them in the form of a 
moral syllogism. Thus Mic 3°", after enumerating 
the misdeeds and oppressions of the heads of the 
house of Israel says, ‘ Therefore on your account 
shall Zion be plowed like a field.’ And Is 54%, 
having described the luxuriousness and ungodly 
levity of his day, says, ‘Therefore hath hell en- 
larged her maw.’ Everywhere the menacing 
future is connected with the evil past by t/ere- 
fore.* Cf. Am 1. 2. 

The other question, How is it that the prophets 
bring in the consummation and final perfection of 
the kingdom of God immediately on the back of 
the great events in the history of the people and 
the nations taking place in their own day? may 
not be susceptible of a single answer. (1) An 
explanation has been sought in what is called the 
perspective of prophecy. Just as one looking on 
a mountainous region sees a hill which appears 
to rise up close behind another, but when he 
approaches nearer he finds the second to have 
receded a great way from it; so the prophet sees 
great events close behind one another, though in 
history and time they are far apart. This is an 
illustration, but no explanation. The explanation 
is usually found in the theory of prophetic vision. 
But in the literary: prophets, vision in any strict 
sense has little place. The prophetic perception, 
however, was of the nature of intuition, and some- 
thing of the peculiarity referred to may be due to 
this. (2) In the period of the canonical prophets 
it is less events that suggest religious ideas and 
hopes than ideas already won that explain events. 
The prophets are not now learning principles, but 
applying them. Their minds are full of religious 
beliefs and certainties, such as the certainty of a 
reign of righteousness upon the earth ; and Riehin 
has suggested that it is their eager expectations 
and earnest longings that make them feel the 
consummation to be at hand. (3) Another point 
may be suggested. It is only in general amidst 
convulsions that rend society that the prophets 
come forward. These convulsions and revolutions 
were the operation of J”, and His operations had 
all one end in view, the bringing in of His king- 
dom, and thus to the prophets these great move- 
ments seemed the heralds of the full manifestation 


* The arguments by which Giesebrecht, Berufsbegabung, 13 ff., 
supports the theory of a ‘faculty of presentiment’ have little 
cogency. This faculty is supposed to reveal itself particularly 
on the approach of death (Gn 27. 49). The contemporaries of 
most great religious personages have attributed to them a 
prophetic gift. The answer of John Knox to those who credited 
him with such a gift is worth reading : ‘My assurances are not 
marvels of Merlin, nor yet the dark sentences of profane pro- 
phecy. But, first, the plain truth of God’s word, second, the 
invincible justice of the everlasting God, and third, the ordinary 
course of His punishments and plagues from the beginning, are 
my assurances and grounds.’ History, p. 277 (Guthrie’s ed.). 


| used in a wider and a narrower sense. 


of J”. For the movements had all moral signi- 
ficance: they were a judgment on His people, 
which would so change them as to lead into the 
final salvation (Is 29% 17%. gglt. 3)58), or they 
were the judgment of the world, removing the 
obstacle to the coming of His kingdom (Is 40 ff.) ; 
and thus the present and the final were organically 
connected, the chain was formed of moral links. 
Further, the prophets appear to entertain and 
operate with general conceptions. Israel is not 
merely a people, it is the people of God. Babylon 
is not only a hostile nation, it is the idolatrous 
world. The conflict between them in the age of 
Cyrus is a conflict of principles, of Jehovism and 
idolatry, of truth and falsehood, of good and evil. 
It is not a conflict having great moral significance, 
it has absolute significance, and is final: ‘Ashamed, 
confounded, are all of them that are makers of 
graven images ; Israel is saved with an everlasting 
salvation’ (Is 451°). 

2. Messianic Prophecy.—The term Messianic is 
In the 
wider sense the term is virtually equivalent to 
Eschatological, and comprehends all that relates to 
the consummation and perfection of the kingdom 
and people of God. Inthe narrower sense it refers 
to a personage, the Messiah, who is, not always, 
but often, a commanding figure in this perfect con- 
dition of the kingdom. The conception of a final 
condition of mankind could hardly have arisen 
before a general idea of the nature of the human 
economy had been reached. Insight into the 
meaning of human _ history, however, was not 
attained in Israel by reflection on the life of 
mankind, but by revelation of the nature of God. 
God was the real maker of human history. Hence, 
when so broad a view as that of human life or 
history as a whole is taken, it is, so to speak, 
secondary: it is a reflection of the view taken of 
God, of His Being, and therefore of what the 
issue will be when He realizes Himself in the 
history and life of mankind. So soon as the 
conception of the perfect ethical Being of J” was 
reached, there could not but immediately follow 
the idea also that human history, which was not 
so much under His providence as His direct opera- 
tion, would eventuate in a kingdom of righteous- 
ness which would embrace all mankind. The way, 
no doubt, in which this is conceived is that this 
kingdom of righteousness is first realized in Israel, 
and that through Israel it extends to all mankind 
—for the nations come to Israel’s light (Is 60). 
But it is the unity of God that suggests to men’s 
minds the unity of mankind ; and the moral being 
of God that suggests the moral perfection of man- 
kind. And such ideas hardly prevailed before the 
prophetic age. | 

The Messianic in the narrower sense is part of 
the general doctrine of the Eschatology of the 
kingdom (see ESCHATOLOGY). The ‘ Messianic’ in 
this sense is hardly a distinct thing or hope. The 
Messiah is not an independent figure, unlike all 
other figures or personages, and higher than they ; 
on the contrary, He is always some actual histori- 
cal figure idealized. The term means ‘ anointed,’ 
and only two personages received anointing—the 
king, and possibly the priest; though no doubt 
the term ‘anointed’ was used more generally in 
later times (Ps 105%). The OT is occupied with 
two subjects—Jehovah and the people, and the 
relation between them. The Eschatological per- 
fection is the issue of a redemptive movement. 
Now, the only redeemer of His people is J’—salva- 
tion belongeth unto the Lord. ‘The Eschatological 
perfection is always due to His operation—the 
perfection consists in His perfect presence among 
His people, for the idea of salvation is the fellow- 
ship of God and men. But, on the other hand, 
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the people are not passive. The goal is set before 
them, and they strive towards it. J” awakens 
ideals in their mind, and aspirations after them ; 
and in contrast to such ideals the imperfections of 
the present are felt, and an effort made to overcome 
them. But it is characteristic of the redemptive 
operations of J” that He influences the people and 
leads them forward, through great personages 
whom He raises up among them. Such persons 
are different in different ages—judges, prophets, 
kings, and the like. ‘These He enlightens so that 
they give the people knowledge, or He endows 
them by His spirit with kingly attributes, so that 
they govern the people aright (Is 111 28° 321#-), 
and lead them on to the final perfection. But J” 
always remains the Saviour; and if there be any 
mediatorial personage it is J” in him, the Divine 
in him, that saves. Naturally, the most exalted 
and influential personage is the king: he has the 
people wholly in his hand; the ideal is that he 
reigns in righteousness and secures peace (Is 32"), 
The Messiah is mainly the ideal King. Thus the 
Eschatological perfection may be supposed reached 
in two ways: jist, J’ the only Saviour may come 
in person to abide among His people for ever. In 
the earlier prophets His coming is called the day 
of the Lord—a day of judgment, and eternal salva- 
tion behind the judgment. What precise concep- 
tion the prophets formed of the coming of J” may 
not be easy to determine. But it was not merely 
a coming in wonderful works, or in the word of 
His prophets, or in a spiritual influence upon the 
people’s minds, it was something objective and 
personal. In later prophets, such as Ezek. and the 
post-exile prophets, it was a coming to His temple ; 
and when He comes Jerusalem is called Jehovah 
Shammah, ‘the Lord is there’ (Ezk 48”, Hag 27", 
Mal 3!). Examples of such representations are Is 
40-4 «The Lord cometh with might, his arm 
ruling for him; the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together,’ and 
Ps 102}9- 16-2, But, secondly, sometimes the mani- 
festation of J” is not considered immediate and in 
person: He is manifested in the Davidie king. 
The Davidie king may then be called Immanuel, 
‘God with us,’ and £7 Gibbor, ‘God mighty’ 
(Is 7. 9. 11). In NT both these classes of passages 
are interpreted in a Messianic sense. To NT 
writers Christ had approved Himself as God mani- 
fest in the flesh, and even such passages as were 
spoken by the OT writer of J” are regarded as 
fulfilled in Him and spoken of Him, for no dis- 
tinction was drawn between these two things (e.g. 
Is 404 in Mk 12, Ps 102 in He 12°), 

(a) The Monarchy.—J" is represented at all 
times as Saviour; and this idea is of special im- 
portance, because it lays the foundation for both 
the work and person of the Messiah, as the word 
is ordinarily used. During the monarchy the 
prominent figure in the salvation of the people or 
in ruling it when saved by J” is the Davidie king. 
The true king of Israel is J”: Israel is the king- 
dom of God; and this is a general eschatological 
idea, suggesting what the kingdom will be when 
it is fully realized and J” truly reigns (Ps 96-99). 
But it is the Davidie monarchy that is Messianic 
in the narrower sense. ‘This unites two lines—the 
Divine and the human. ‘The Davidie king is the 
representative of J”; truly to represent Him, J” 
Hineself, the true king, must be in him and manifest 
Himself through him (Is 9! 114), But, on the 
other hand, both David and his rule were suggestive. 
(1) He was himself a devout worshipper of J”, 
endowed with the spirit of the knowledge and the 
fear of the Lord (Is 11”). (2) He subdued the 
peoples and extended the limits of his kingdom 
till for that age it might be called an empire, 
suggesting the universality of the kingdom of God 


(Ps 28 728%, Zee 9°), (3) His rule was just and 
the end of his reign peaceful, suggesting the idea 
of a ruler perfectly righteous, and a reign of peace 
(2)S 2381s 99-72%) Mic 52) Ps 72825 Lec 9.)) (4) 
Finally, he founded a dynasty, which suggested 
the idea of the perpetuity of the rule of his house 
over the kingdom of J” (Is 97, Ps 72°). Such 
points may not have struck men’s minds in Davyid’s 
own age, but in later and less happy times, when 
his reign was idealized, they were noticed, and 
entered into the conception of the future king and 
kingdom of J”. The promise given by Nathan to 
David takes up the first and fourth of these points 
—the close relation between J’ and those of David's 
house who shall sit upon the throne, and the per- 
petuity of the rule of his family (28 77%). This 
promise is the basis of all subsequent prophecy 
regarding the Davidic king. Such passages as 
Ps 2 take up the promise, ‘I will be to him a 
father, and he shall be to me a son,’ while the pro- 
phecies Is 7-11 are founded on the promise, ‘Thy 
throne shall be established forever.” It was during 
the Syro-Ephraimitic war (B.C. 735 f.) that the idea 
of a special future king of David’s house was 
expressed by Isaiah. The Northern coalition 
meditated the deposition of the Davidic dynasty, 
but the prophet’s faith in the promises given to 
David enabled him to foresee that though his 
house should share the humiliations of the people 
and be cut down to the ground, yet out of the 
root of Jesse a new shoot would arise on whom the 
spirit of the Lord would rest (Is 11). From this 
time forward there is a special Messianic hope, 
that is, the hope of an extraordinary king out of 
the house of David. This hope, though in some 
periods not referred to, continues to prevail to the 
end of the people’s history. Subsequent prophets 
repeat, but add little to, Isaiah’s ideas, e.g. Mic 
4. 5 (though the age of the passages is disputed), 
Jer 23°C 53025 Mize siesta sees -. Prophets 
prior to Isaiah, as Am 91', Hos 3°, do not seem yet to 
have reached the idea of a special king of David's 
house ; and other prophets before the Exile, Nahum, 
Zephaniah, and Habakkuk, though some of them 
refer to the final condition of the people and the 
world, do not allude to an expected future king.* 
(6) The Exile. —After the destruction of the 
monarchy and the abasement of the Davidie 
house the hope of a great ruler out of that house 
for a time disappears (e.g. in Is 40ff.). The 
general eschatological hope of the perfection and 
telicity of the people is even more brilliant than 
before, but no great personage is referred to as 
ruler of the saved people. J” Himself is the 
Saviour and the everlasting King, who feeds His 
flock like a shepherd (Is 40"). And the sure 
mercies of David—the privileges and the mission 
of the Davidic house—are now transferred to 
the people (Is 55**). Circumstances turned the 
thoughts of the prophets in other directions. 
God’s providential treatment of Israel suggested 
to them new conceptions. They reflected on the 
meaning of the history of Israel and its sufferings, 
and on its place in the moral history of mankind. 
And there arose the great conception of ‘the 
Servant of the Lord.’ The phrase expresses the 
highest generalization on the meaning of Israel in 
the religious life of mankind—Israel is the Servant 
of J” to the nations, to bring to them the know- 
ledge of God. Scholars do not universally accept 
this interpretation, but they agree that the ideas 
expressed by the prophet in regard to the Servant 
have been more than verified in Christ. Of these 
ideas the two chief are: first, that the Servant is 
the missionary of J” to the nations—he bringeth 
forth right to the nations, that the salvation of J” 
may be to the ends of the earth (Is 4214 491° ete.) ; 
* The Targum interprets Hos 3° of the Messiah. 
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and second, by his sufferings he atones for the 
sins of the members of the people (Is 53, ef. 402). 
The Servant is the ‘word’ and spirit of J” inear- 
nated in the seed of Abraham. ‘This incarnated 
word will yet redeem all Israel and be the light of 
the nations. Here again it is the Divine that saves ; 
the word of J”, the true knowledge of the true 
God, implanted once for all in the heart of man- 
kind in Israel, which will accomplish that whereto 
it is sent (Is 55). As Delitzsch remarks, the 
Servant of the Lord, though strictly not a Mes- 
siani¢ figure at all in the narrower sense, contri- 
butes more elements, and those of the profoundest 
kind, to the Christological conception realized in 
our Lord than all other figures together. The 
ideal of the Davidie king is that of a ruler just 
and compassionate, whose rule secures righteous- 
ness and peace and the wellbeing of the poor and 
meek ({s 11°) : whether in Is 9!“ he be the saviour 
or only ruler of a people saved by J’ may be dis- 
puted. But in connexion with the Servant of the 
Lord deeper conceptions appear, such as that of 
atonement for sin through the suffering of the 
guiltless, and the idea that the highest glory is 
the reward of him who loses his life for others 
(Is 53”). In former prophets, who foresee both 
the rejection and the restoration of the people, 
the restoration is unmediated by any atonement 
beyond the people’s repentance: God forgives 
their sins of His merey and restores them. In 
Deutero-Isaiah the Servant atones for the sins of 
the people, and their restoration follows. Former 
prophets, owing to the people’s misconceptions of 
the meaning of ritual, assail the sacrifices ; Deut.- 
Is. combines the sacrificial idea with the sufferings 
of the Servant, lifting the idea out of the region 
of animal life into that of human life. These two 
tigures, the Davidic king and the suftering Servant, 
supply the chief contents of the idea of the Chris- 
tian Messiah. It is strange how little impression 
the conceptions of the prophet of the Exile seem to 
have made upon those who followed him. While 
his universalism—the idea that Israel is the mis- 
sionary of J’ to mankind that His salvation may 
be to the end of the earth—entered into the 
thought of the people and profoundly influenced 
it, his conception of atonement through the inno- 
cent bearing the sins of the guilty hardly if at all 
reappears. There may be a far-off echo of it per- 
haps in the Rabbinic idea that the merit of great 
saints may avail for others. In the OT period the 
suffering Servant was never identified with the 
Davidic king. The idea that the royal Messiah 
suffers for the sins of his people does not appear. 
No doubt {mmanuel, who appears amidst the 
Assyrian desolations, shares the hardships of his 
generation, living on thick milk and honey like all 
those left in the land (Is 7); and in Zec 9° Zion’s 
king shares the character of the saved people, 
being meek and lowly and a prince of peace, but 
nothing is said of suffering in behalf of others. 

(c) Post-exile Period, —At the Restoration the 
general eschatological hope, as it appears in Haggai 
and Zechariah, was that so soon as the temple 
was finished J” would return to it in glory ; at His 
manifestation He would shake all nations, who 
would turn to Him, and His universal kingdom 
would come (Hag 2°, Zec 16% 21%), Side by side 
with this hope, however, the more special Mes- 
sianic hope of a ruler from David’s house also 
appears (cf. Ezk 341-4), This ruler appears to be 
Zerubbabel (Hag 2”). But with the Resto ration 
the priest becomes more prominent. The calami- 
tous history of the nation sank deep into the 
popular mind, and seemed to be the seal set to 
the prophetic teaching regarding the people’s sin. 
And from henceforth the sense of sin in the 
people’s mind was deeper ; and that view of sacri- 


fice according to which it was a propitiation for 
sin assumed a larger prominence, and the other 
idea of it as a gift for God’s acceptance sank pro- 
portionally. It was really the nation’s history 
that impressed men with the sense of their sinful- 
ness rather than the ceremonial enactments of the 
ritual law. The developed ritual expressed the 
new conscience of sin, it did not create it. The 
royal and the priestly now appear united in the final 
ruler. In Ps 110 he is a crowned priest. In the 
passage Zec 6°}8 it is uncertain whether the Branch 
(the Davidic ruler) is to be ‘a priest upon his 
throne’ or to have a priest associated with him 
(RVim). But the Dayidic king continues to be the 
Messiani¢ figure of the post-exile period, e.g. in 
Ps 2. 72—both late passages—Zee 9, and par- 
ticularly in the Psalms of Solomon (Ps 17. 18, 
c. 100-50 B.c.). A great part of the Psalter is 
eschatological in the general sense. The Psalmists’ 
minds are filled with the eschatological ideas of the 
prophets, now become the faith of the people—the 
idea of the manifestation of J’, the judgment of 
the world, the redemption of the people of J’ and 
their eternal blessedness, with the participation 
of the nations in their salvation; but it is only in 
a few psalms that the personal Messiah is referred 
to, ¢.g. Ps 2. 72. 110; cf. 89. 132. It is uncertain 
when the title Messiah began to be given to the 
expected future king. The term can scarcely have 
been a proper name or special title for the future 
king in the time of the Exile, for Deutero-Is. uses 
it of the Persian king, ‘Thus saith the Lord to his 
anointed (im messiah), to Cyrus’ (Is 45!). But 
the name was used quite currently of the expected 
king or saviour in the age of Christ, for even the 
woman of Samaria employs it, ‘I know that Mes- 
siah cometh’ (Jn 4”). The title has been supposed 
by some to be given to the expected king in Dn 9*, 
but more probably it is applied there to some high 
priest. It was perhaps Ps 2 that suggested the 
special application of the title to the expected 
king, ‘The kings of the earth set themselves 
against the Lord and his Messiah.’ The title ‘Son 
of God’ seems taken from the same psalm, both 
being employed in St. Peter's confession, ‘Thou 
art the Messiah, the Son of the living God.’ The 
psalm is based on Nathan’s prophecy, and appears 
to be a directly Messianic passage, and probably 
belongs to a late date. The only creative book 
in post-exile times is Daniel. Chap. 2 is eschato- 
logical in the general sense, the stone cut out from 
the mountains that brake in pieces the image 
being a symbol of the kingdom of God which shall 
destroy the world-kingdom in its successive his- 
torical forms. It is less certain whether this 
general point of view be maintained in ch. 7, or 
whether the personal Messiah be referred to in the 
phrase ‘a son of man.’ The former interpretation 
is the more probable, the expression ‘a son (or, 
child) of man,’ 7.e. a man, being used as a symbol 
of ‘the people of the saints of the Most High’ to 
whom the kingdom is given. The spirit of man 
shall animate this kingdom, whereas the kingdoms 
of the world are animated by the spirit of the wild 
beast. Very soon, however, the phrase ‘son of 
man’ was interpreted to mean the Messiah, as 
appears from the Bk. of Enoch.* 

The Messianic is usually held to circle round the 
three great figures—the prophet, priest, and king. 
But the basis is broader than this: the Messianic 
age being the time of the perfection of the people 
of God, any factor that enters into the life of men 
as an essential element of it may be idealized and 

* There has been considerable controversy lately over the 
meaning of the phrase ‘the son of man’ in the Gospels; cf. 
Wellhausen, Skizzen, vi. 188; Schmiedel in Protest. Monats- 
hefte, 1898; Lietzmann, Menschensohn, 1896; Dalman, Worte 
Jesu, p. 191. See L. A. Muirhead in Haupos. Times, Nov., Dec. 
1399 ; and art. Son or MAN. 
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made prominent. The prophet or prophecy is 
typical of the general eschatological state of the 
people of God, for then J” will pour out His spirit 
on all flesh (J] 2°5, Jer 31%4, Is 541%), and the prayer 
of Moses, ‘Would that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets !’ shall be answered. But otherwise the 
prophet is not directly a Messianic figure (on Dt 
18 see above in B. 1.); he is the herald of the 
advent of J” to Zion (Is 40*) or to His temple (Mal 
3!). The Servant of the Lord is in a lofty sense a 
prophetic figure ; but he is not a prophet like other 
prophets with a message for any particular time or 
circumstances, nor does he give particular teaching 
or predict particular events. He is the bearer of 
the whole revelation of the true God, the ‘ word *, 
of God incarnate (Is 49!"), and therefore prophet 
of J” to the world.* The priest or priesthood is 
also predictive of the general eschatological con- 
dition of the people, for ‘they shall be a kingdom 
of priests and an holy nation’ (Ex 19°), the two ideas 
suggested by priesthood being holiness and privilege 
to draw near to Ged (Nu 16°). But even in Zee 3° ® 
the atoning function of the priest appears still only 
typical of J’”’s own act of forgiveness, who will 
remove the iniquity of the people in one day. The 
Servant of the Lord makes himself an oftering for 
sin (Is 53"), but he does not appear to be regarded 
as a priest. Besides these three great figures, 
however, there is another who contributes to the 
perfect ideal realized in Christ, viz. the saint or 
holy one, that is, the individual righteous man. 
It is particularly the personal character and ex- 
perience of this figure, lis faith in God, his struggles 
with adversity and death, his hopes of immortality, 
that come prominently to the light. It is he who 
says in Ps 16, ‘I have set the Lord ever before me: 
because he is at my right hand, I shall not be 
moved. For thou wilt not give over my soul to 
Sheol ; nor suffer thine Holy One to see the pit.’ It is 
he also who speaks in Ps 40, ‘ Sacrifice and offering 
thou wouldst not. Then said I, Lo, Iam come to 
do thy will, O my God; yea, thy law is within my 
heart. Ihave preached righteousness in the great 
congregation.’ In Ps 22”? a speaker says, ‘I will 
declare thy name unto my brethren: in the midst 
of the congregation will I praise thee. For he 
hath not despised nor abhorred the aftliction of the 
afflicted, nor hid his face from him.’ The ideas in 
this passage differ from those in Is 53. The aftlic- 
tions of the sufferer are not borne for others. But 
he suffers innocently and wrongly ; and the inter- 
position of J” to deliver him is so signal, and gives 
such a revelation of what J” is, that they that 
behold it turn unto Him—all the ends of the earth 
shall remember, and turn unto the Lord (v.%). 
Such lofty expectations were scarcely likely to be 
connected with any individual personage, however 
outstanding; more probably the sufferer in the 
psalm is the true people of J” personitied, as in 
Deutero-Isaiah. 

In a sense, great part of the OT is Messianic. 
For it is just the pecuharity of OT that it struck 
out lofty moral and redemptive ideals, on occasions 
the most diverse, and in connexion with personages 
and in circumstances very various. These ideals 
were ultimately combined together to express the 
being of Him who was the ideal on all sides. But 
this Messianic of OT was, so to speak, unconscious. 
The writers had not the future king in their mind. 
They were speaking of other persons, or they were 
uttering presentiments, or what seemed to them 
religious necessities, or projecting forward brilliant 
spiritual hopes and anticipations. There was a 
spirit in them broader than the hope of a future 
person—a spirit as broad as the kingdom of God in 


* By the time of Deutero-Isaiah the idea of the ‘ word’ of God 
had become generalized ; it is the true knowledge of the true 
God, and this is the torah of the Servant to the nations. 


all its needs, in all its endowments, and in all the 
possible height of its attainment. The history of 
the people’s mind from the Restoration onward is 
mainly the history of a reflection on these ideals. 
They tried these ideals by the conditions of the 
present, and found that they and the present world 
were incompatible, and they projected them into 
the future, and thus the ideals became prophetic. 
Further, they had received the hope of a great 
deliverer, and he became a centre around whom 
the ideals, whether of glory or holiness or even of 
suffering, could be gathered, and they attached 
them to him. The woman of Samaria, for ex- 
ample, regards the Messiah as one that ‘will 
declare unto us all things.’ 


Kinps oF Messianic PassaGEes.—The question put in regard to 
any passage by historical exegesis is, What did the Heb. writer 
mean? What personage had he in his mind in the passage? 
There may thus be several classes of Messianic prophecies. 
(1) Directly Messianic prophecies. In these the prophet or writer 
had the expected future Messiah actually present to his own 
mind. Examples are Is 7. 9. 11, Mic 4. 5, Jer 2395.6 309, Ezk 
1722-24 344stT. 3722-28. Zec 38 612 99, Ps 2. 72. 110, and other 
passages. Is 7 is denied by many to be Messianic (see IMMANUEL), 
while Is 9. 11, though generally admitted to be Messianic, are 
held by some to be later than Isaiah (see IsataH). In Is 9. 11 it 
is not taught that the Messiah is God, but that J” is fully 
present in him. The general eschatological idea was that the 
presence of J” in person among men would be their salvation ; 
the prophet gives a particular turn to this general idea, repre- 
senting that J” shall be present in the Davidic king. The two 
are not identified, but J” is fully manifested in the Messiah. 
The passage goes very far; and though the Christian doctrine 
of incarnation contains a positive conception in it which OT 
saints did not reach, theology is obliged to limit that positive 
by negations which seem rather to neutralize it; and though 
the phrase ‘became’ man is used, it is affirmed at the same 
time that the two natures remained distinct, and that the 
Divine suffered no change and no confusion or composition with 
the human. (2) Indirectly Messianic passages. These are 
passages in which the writer had some OT officer or personage 
in his mind, but spoke of him according to the idea of his office 
or function or character ; and this ideal is transferred to Christ 
in the NT, as being actually realized only in Him, or at least in 
Him first. Examples are what is said of ‘man’ in Ps8, of Israel 
as Servant of the Lord in Is 40ff., Ps 22, of the ‘prophet’ in 
Dt 18, of the saint or holy one in Ps 16. 40, and much else. Such 
passages are sometimes called typically Messianic, the idea 
being that OT personages, such as king, prophet, and the like, 
were types, that is, designed prophetic suggestions, of the 
Messiah in some of his essential redemptive functions or ex- 
periences. The exegesis of Calvin gave vogue to this method of 
interpretation, and applied it to passages to which it is scarcely 
applicable, e.g. Ps 2. 72. According to this interpretation Ps 2 
is supposed spoken of some actual king of Israel; but as its 
language transcends what was verified in any ordinary king, it 
had a more proper fulfilment in Christ. Ps 2, however, could 
hardly have been spoken of an actual king ; the universalism of 
its ideas, e.g. ‘the kings of the earth’ who oppose J” and His 
Anointed, the extent of the King’s inheritance as the Son of J”, 
viz. ‘the nations’ and ‘the ends of the earth,’ and the final 
kindling of J’’s anger, all mark it out as an eschatological and 
directly Messianic passage. The same is true of Ps 72. Very 
confused language is used by interpreters in regard to these 
so-called typical prophecies (see Hapositor, Noy. 1878). NT does 
not recognize any Class of indirect Messianic prophecies, for God 
being the speaker in the OT the person in whom the language was 
fulfilled must be the person of whom it was spoken. So faras the 
Heb. writer is concerned, he had in his mind either the expected 
future Messiah, 07 he had some OT person. In the latter case, 
if his language transcends what could be realized in the OT 
personage, he spoke ideally, that is, according to the religious 
idea of the personage or his function or his experience. 


D. INTERPRETATION AND FULFILMENT. — 
There are certain peculiarities in the language and 
thought of the prophets which have to be taken 
into account in interpreting their writings, and in 
considering how their predictions or constructions 
of the future have been or will be fulfilled. These 
peculiarities so struck early writers on prophecy 
that they devoted great attention to them, fancy- 
ing that the prophetic writings were constructed on 
a particular plan, which had special purposes in 
view. Hence they speak greatly of what they call 


the ‘ structure’ of prophecy, and lay down elaborate 

rules for the way in which prophecies relating to a 

distant future must have been expressed, in order 

that when fulfilled they might be recognized to 

have been genuine supernatural predictions. * 
* e.g. John Davison, Discourses on Prophecy. 
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language also, as well as the form, was thought to 
differ from that of ordinary literature, symbols 
being greatly used instead of plain expressions. 
This artificial way of regarding the prophecies was 
greatly due to the apologetic or evidential use 
made of them. But there is nothing in the form 
of the prophecies so special that it deserves the 
name of ‘structure’; neither is symbol to any 
great extent employed instead of ordinary lan- 
guage. The prophets were practical teachers, such 
as we might expect men of their nation and time 
to be, and their prophetic addresses are east in 
the form that would be most easily understood by 
their hearers. They were usually men of powerful 
imagination, and hence their language is poetical 
and to some extent figurative; and they were men 
living under a particular kind of constitution or 
dispensation, and in certain conditions of the 
world, and their ideas naturally are clothed in the 
forms. suggested by their OT constitution, and 
those conditions of the ancient world in which they 
lived. This OT constitution and these conditions 
of the ancient world have passed away, but the 
religious ideas and truths expressed by the prophets 
still remain and live. Obviously, to interpret the 
prophets we must read them literally, endeavour- 
ing to throw ourselves back into their cireum- 
stances and the conditions of the world around 
them, and into their mind in such conditions: if 
we fail to do this, and fasten our attention only on 
their ideas and truths as valid for other times than 
theirs, we do not interpret but only apply their 
prophecies. Some points bearing on fulfilment 
may be briefly alluded to. 

i. The prophecies are poetical. They are not 
poetical in so strict a sense as books like Job and 
the Psalms are: the parallelism is not so exact, 
and the lines are not so uniform in length. Many 
parts of the early prophets are no doubt poetical 
even in form, and some modern commentators 
make great efforts to bring the present text of the 
prophecies into strictly poetical measure, assuming 
that it had this form originally ; but their opera- 
tions appear in many cases to be arbitrary. The 
approximation to poetical form appears less in later 
prophets, though the style still remains elevated. 
Though poetical the prophecies are not allegorical. 
When Is 2, for example, says that the day of the 
Lord shall be on all lofty mountains, and en all 
cedars of Lebanon and oaks of Bashan, these 
things are to be understood literally, and not 
allegorized into things human, such as great States, 
the higher ranks of society, or persons of eminence. 
Neither are the prophecies written in symbolical 
language. It has been said, for example, that 
‘mountain’ in prophecy is a symbol for kingdom, 
and the like.* There is no evidence for this. 
‘Mountain’ is a figure for any great obstacle in 
the way (Is 404 41, Zec 4’) of whatever sort it be, 
but is no stereotyped symbol for kingdom. A 
beginning of fixed symbolism is made in Daniel, 
where ‘horn’ is a symbol for king or kingdom, 
and the usage is continued in the Apocalypse ; but 
in Zee 1!8 ‘horn’ is still merely a figure for any 
instrument of pushing and overthrow. The pro- 
phecies are poetical in the sense that they are 
imaginative and often ideal. Thus, in predicting 
the destruction of some great city at present full 
of life, the prophet will draw a picture of desola- 
tion with all its mournful characteristics—‘ their 
houses shall be full of doleful creatures ; wolves 
shall cry in their castles, and jackals in the 
pleasant palaces’ (Is 13°); ‘the pelican and the 
porcupine shall lodge in the chapiters thereof 
(Zeph 24, Is 34"). Such passages merely express 


the idea of complete desolation; the details are 
not predictions, but part of the expression of the 
* Fairbairn, On Prophecy, p. 496. 


idea. Similarly, in predicting the capture of 
Babylon by the Medes the prophet gives an ideal 
picture of the sack of a city—‘ their infants shall 
be dashed in pieces, and their wives ravished’ (Is 
13"). We know that these things did not actuatly 
happen, for Cyrus entered Babylon ‘in peace.’ In 
some cases it may be difficult to say whether a 
passage be of this ideal kind, or be merely of the 
nature of a threat, e.g. Am 7!’ spoken of Jeroboam, 
and Jer 22) of Jehoiakim. A margin of un- 
certainty will remain in connexion with these 
ideal prophecies. The details given in the pro- 
pheey form a true and natural picture of such a 
thing as that predicted, and some of them may be 
realized, and the question may be put, Are these 
details thus realized to be regarded as a fulfilment 
of the prediction, or are they merely due to the 
nature of the case? Under the belief that in such 
prophecies the details are merely an expression of 
the idea, and that the idea exhausts the predic- 
tion, Dr. Arnold propounded a theory of fulfilment 
ex abundanti. For example, the prophecy Zec 9°— 
‘Behold, thy King cometh unto thee; lowly, and 
riding upon an ass,’ merely by its details expresses 
the idea that the Messiah will not be a man of war, 
but humble and a prince of peace, and would have 
been fulfilled in Christ’s mind and bearing, though 
none of the external details had been verified ; the 
fact that Christ entered Jerusalem riding on an 
ass was a fulfilment ex abundanti, and due to a 
special providence of God.* Of course, the special 
fulfilment in this case may have been intentional 
on the part of Christ. In that case we must 
suppose that Christ’s consciousness of being the 
Messiah spoken of was so powerful that it prompted 
Him to act in the character described. His action 
was merely His consciousness expressing itself by 
an irresistible impulse; it was not a matter of 
calculation intended to impress the multitude. 

ii. Another thing which might modify fulfil- 
ment was this: the prophecies were designed to 
influence the conduct of the people; they were 
moral teaching, of the nature of threats or pro- 
mises, which might be revoked or fulfilled accord- 
ing to the demeanour of those to whom they were 
addressed. Thus Jer 26” says, ‘The Lord sent me 
to prophesy against this city all the words which 
ye have heard. _Now therefore amend your ways, 
and obey the voice of the Lord your God ; and the 
Lord will repent him of the evil which he hath 
pronounced against you.’ Prophecy was to such 
an extent moral, and meant to influence men’s 
conduct, that threatenings of evil were rarely 
absolute. Jonah predicted in what seemed an 
absolute manner the destruction of Nineveh in 
forty days; but on the repentance of the people 
the threatened evil was averted. Jer 18 expressly 
formulates the moral and contingent character of 
prophecy, saying, in the words of J’, ‘At what 
time I shall speak concerning a nation, to pluck 
up and destroy it; if that nation, against whom I 
have pronounced, turn from their evil, I will repent 
of the evil which I sought to do unto them. And 
at what instant I speak concerning a nation to 
build and plant it; if it do evil in my sight, I will 
repent of the good wherewith I said I would 
benefit them. Now therefore go, speak to the 
men of Judah, Behold, I frame evil against you: 
return ye now every one from his evil way.’ This 
moral character ,of prophecy was well understood 
in Israel, as appears from the intervention of the 
elders in behalf of Jeremiah: ‘Then rose up 
certain of the elders, and said, Micah the Morash- 
tite prophesied in the days of Hezekiah, saying, 
Zion shall be plowed like a field! Did Hezekiah 
and all Judah put him to death? Did they not 


* «Two Sermons on the Interpretation of Prophecy’ in 
Sermons, vol. i. p. 373, London, 1845. 
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fear the Lord, and entreat his favour, and the Lord 
repented him of the evil which he had pronounced 
against them ?’ (Jer 26!”). The principle was also 
well understood in the early Church, for Jerome 
remarks that many of the prophecies were given, 
‘not that they should, but that they should not, 
be fulfilled.’ They were threatenings of evil 
designed to influence conduct and avert the very 
evils threatened. ‘There were, no doubt, prophecies 
which were absolute. The promises of God were 
so; those that contained statements of His grace, 
as that the house of David should for ever bear 
rule in His kingdom, and many others which de- 
pended on His will alone. Even some of these 
contained an element of contingency in them, to 
this extent, that the conduct of men might retard 
although not invalidate their fulfilment ; while on 
the other hand threatenings, though long delayed, 
might eventually be fulfilled because men perse- 
vered in their evil ways or returned to them. 

Moreover, another thing is evident: moral threats 
or promises could be made only to a subject also 
considered moral. The predictions of the prophets 
against foreign nations, though often having the 
form of threats against their capital city or their 
land, are really not directed against these material 
things, but against what might be called the 
national personality, the moral subject which the 
nation was, with its spirit and influence in the 
world of the prophet’s day. The prophets deal 
only with moral forces ; to them there are no other 
forces. ‘The world is a moral constitution, and 
States are moral personalities. Ezekiel conceives 
them as existing after their disappearance from 
the world, just as individual persons do after 
death. Itis this national personality that prophecy 
threatens with destruction; and when Babylon, 
for example, came under the power of the Persians, 
the prophecies against it were fulfilled, although 
not a brick was thrown down from its walls nor 
a bar broken in one of its brazen gates. These 
material things, no doubt, embodied and expressed 
the spirit of Babylon; but they were nothing in 
themselves, and night equally embody and express 
the wholly different moral personality of the 
Persians.* In point of fact, the material details 
of the prophecies against the nations were in 
many instances not verified. Is 17! says, ‘ Behold, 
Damascus is taken away from being a city, and 
it shall be a ruinous heap’; but Damascus has 
probably never ceased to be a city. Here again, 
no doubt, interesting questions have been raised. 
Micah’s prophecy about Jerusalem was eventually 
fulfilled; Babylon is at this day a desolation. 
And Bacon suggested the idea of what he called a 
‘germinant’ fulfilment, 7c. one going on through 
time. At any rate, inthe first place the prophetic 
threat must be held to have been directed against 
the national personality, and to have been ful- 
filled in the main in its destruction ; and secondly, 
in endeavouring to reach a conclusion in regard to 
the material details, the instances in which they 
have not been verified must be considered, as well 
as those in which they seem to have received 
verification. Apart from the uncertainty incident 
to such historical investigations, it is to mis- 
apprehend the nature of prophecy to treat these 
material details as having great evidential value. 
Prophecy concerns itself with the world as moral. 
The evidence of prophecy rather lies in the broad 
general movement of religious thought which it 
presents, showing that a divine power had laid 
hold of the whole mind of man, creating in it lofty 
religious ideals, quickening its aspirations, giving 
it an onward and forward look towards a religious 
perfection, stirring up the heart of the creature to 

* See remarks on Ezekiel’s prophecy against Tyre, Ezekiel, p. 
190 (Camb. Bible). 


cry after Him who created it, and long for His 
perfect revelation upon the earth (Jn 14°"). é 

iii. The above remarks refer mainly to prophecies 
that have already been fulfilled; but the same 
principles apply to prophecies still awaiting fulfil- 
ment, i.c. prophecies regarding the final condition 
of the people of God. The moral and religious 
element was the essential part of the prophecy, 
the form in which the principle was to verify itself 
was secondary. The form was of the nature of an 
embodiment, a projection or construction, and the 
materials of which the fabric is reared are those 
lying to the hand of the prophet in each successive 
age. The imagination of the prophet operates 
largely in these constructions. Still it is chiefly 
the moral imagination. When, for example, all the 
evils existing in the prophet’s day are banished and 
every desirable good introduced (Am 91%, J1 37°, 
Ps 72°), this is not due to the desire for sensuous 
pleasures, it is rather the expression of the writer’s 
general view of the universe. The world was to 
his view a moral constitution, the physical being 
nothing but a mode of expressing or a medium for 
transmitting the moral and spiritual ; the miseries 
of men and all the outward evils of life were the 
result of moral disorder ; and simultaneously with 
the disappearance of moral evil physical evil would 
also cease ; and with the perfection of the people of 
God the external world would be transfigured, and 
be the perfect minister to the needs of mankind, 
Thus, while the moral and the spiritual in the pro- 
phetic constructions of the future are absolute and 
permanent, the constructions which embody them 
are perishable and change. Just as some temple 
of God embodies and expresses spiritual concep- 
tions, but is constructed out of materials at the 
architect’s disposal in his own day, which materials 
decay, and in a later age have to be replaced by 
materials of that age, leaving, however, the 
spiritual ideas still visibly embodied ; so the pro- 
jections of one prophet, constructed out of the 
state of the world, and of the nations in his day, 
decay with the changes of the world, and have to 
be replaced by a later prophet with materials from 
the world of his day. In Is 7 ff. the prince of peace 
is born and grows up amidst the desolations of the 
Assyrian invasion, and sitting on the throne of 
David establishes a reign of righteousness and 
peace without end (Is 9‘); while in Is 40 /f. the 
everlasting kingdom of God is introduced by the 
destruction of Babylon, the idolatrous world, and 
the restoration of Israel, the Servant of the Lord, 
who shall be the light of the nations (Is 60). The 
construction of the former is that of a moral poli- 
tician; the construction of the latter, that of a 
religious thinker, almost a theologian. Thus 
prophecy, while maintaining its spiritual princi- 
ples unchanged from age to age, by substituting 
one embodiment of these principles for another 
age after age, seems itself to instruct us how to 
regard these embodiments or constructions. They 
are provisional and transient. They sustain the 
faith and satisfy the religious outlook of their day, 
but they have no finality. Even the prophets of 
the NT are probably no more final in their construe- 
tions than those of the OT, e.g. in the Apocalypse 
and Ro ll. They rear their fabrics out of the 
materials of their own day, as the OT prophets 
did (cf. vol. i. p. 737). 

Thus we have to distinguish between Prophecy 
and Fulfilment. Prophecy is what the prophet in 
his age and circumstances and dispensation meant; 
fulfilment is the form in which his great religious 
conceptions will gain validity in other ages, in 
different circumstances, and under another dis- 
pensation, Certain elements, therefore, of the 
relative, the circumstantial, and the dispensational 
must be stripped away, and not expected to go 
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into fulfilment. _Every prophet speaks of the per- 
fection of the kingdom of God, looks for it, and 
constructs an ideal of it. We are still looking for 
it. The fundamental conceptions in these con- 
structions are always the same,—the presence of 
God with men, righteousness, peace, and the like, 
— but the fabrics reared by different prophets 
differ. They differ because each prophet, seeing 
the perfect Tuture issue out of the movements and 
conditions of his own time, constructs his ideal of 
the new world out of the materials lying around 
him : the state of his people ; the conditions of the 
heathen world in his day (Mie 55, Is 605) ; such 
facts as that Israel was the people of God, that the 
kinedom of God had the form of a State, and that 
the seat of Jehovah’s rule was Zion. These rela- 
tive elements are not to be called figurative, they 
are essential parts of the prophet’s conceptions, and 
are all to be understood literally. Israel was not 
a symbol to him meaning the people of God or 
Church, neither was it to him a type of this. 
Israel was the people of God. Neither were Moab, 
Edom, Babylon, or Egypt symbols of the foe of the 
people of God nor types of the hostile world. Each 
of them to the prophet was such a foe. But in all 
cases the names are used literally, though along 
with their religious connotation. And what the 
prophet was able to say of the partial and.relative 
of his day may, of course, be applied to the universal 
and absolute now—to the Church of God on the 
one hand, and the hostile world on the other. 
With the coming of Christ the national, relative 
and imperfect stage of religion, as it was in OT, 
passed away ; religion became universal, absolute, 
and perfect. The Apostolic principles of interpre- 
tation seem something lke these: (1) They assume 
that in Christ and Christianity religion has become 
final and perfect ; the development has reached the 
Bg : i 
end in view. And their arguments from OT are 
very much the analysis of this general assumption. 
(2) God is the author of Scripture ; the OT is the 
word of God. (3) The Divine consciousness is one, 
embracing the end and the beginning alike: in 
speaking any word God had always the Christian 
consummation in view. Truth is also one; when 
a truth is seen in any aspect it is that truth 
that is seen. (4) Seripture being the word of 
God, its whole meaning is religious and spiritual. 
The circumstances amidst which it was spoken, 
and the person of whom or to whom, are of no 
importance. It is the spiritual meaning alone of 
the words that is the word of God. Historical 
exegesis accepts these principles, and merely adds 
another. It assumes that the OT writer had in 
every passage which he wrote a meaning in his 
own mind, and that he desired to convey this 
meaning to his contemporaries ; and it asks, what 
did the Hebrew writer mean? What would the 
people of his day understand from his words ? 
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PROPHETESS (ax°23, rpodjris).—The conditions 
that were necessary to qualify for the prophetic 
office in the OT sense were not such as to exclude 
women from the latter (see the preceding article, 
p- lid’, and cf. Ac 2!"). The following prophetesses 
are mentioned in Scripture: Miriam, Ex 15*°, ef. 
Nu 12? (both JE); Deborah, Je 44; Huldah, 
2K 224 (=2 Ch 34"); Noadiah, Neh 6% (but cf. 
UXX, which has the masc. 7@ Noadia ro rpopyrn) ; 
Anna, Lk 2°°, ‘The prophetess’ of Is 8° is prob- 
ably simply ‘the prophet’s wife.’ Prophecy in the 
NT sense was, of course, also a gift exercised by 
women (cf. Ac 21°, 1Co 11°). ‘The woman Jezebel 
which calleth herself a prophetess’ (Rev 27°; see 
vol. ii. p. 656”) may have claimed the gift of pro- 
phecy in either the OT or the NT sense. See also 
art. WOMAN, J. A. SELBIE. 


PROPHET IN NT (zpodirns, -evew, -eia: never 
paris or cognate words except Ac 16'© wavrevomévy 
of the possessed girl at Philippi).—The rpo¢yjrns in 
classical Greek is one who speaks for another—the 
interpreter either of the ecstatic udv7s or of the 
god himself, so that he is near akin to the é&nynrjs, 
though with more definite reference to a_per- 
son than to things. Of loci classici may be men- 
tioned Aisch. Hui. 19: Avds mpoparns earl Aokias 
matpds (so Plato, Rep. 427 C: mdrpios mp.), and 
Plato, Zim. 71 Ef., where he contrasts the rpopyrns 
with the pday7s. The same sense of ‘interpreter’ 
is found in Philo (¢.g. Quis rer. div. 52, De spec. 
legibus, 8), though he ascribes to him the ecstasy 
assigned by Plato to the wdy7s. This blending. of 
the two, which practically merges the rpodyrns in 
the udvris, was a current belief even among Chris- 
tians (Justin, Athenagoras) in spite of 1 Co 14, 
esp. y.°", till it was partly discredited by Montanist 
fanaticism ; and in our own time it may be traced 
in every theory of inspiration which fails to realize 
the full co-operation of the prophet’s understanding. 

In NT, too, the word mpo¢yrns keeps its general 
sense of an interpreter of God’s message. But the 
prediction which most impressed the vulgar (so 
roundly even Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 12: 1 mpo- 
gonreia mpoyrvwols éorv—in truth it is nearer ériyrwors) 
was a very small part of the message. Agabus 
predicted the famine and St. Paul’s imprisonment 
(Ac 118 21?°), the Apoe. is called a mpognreia, and 
the OT prophets are naturally cited more or less 
from the side of prediction. But the prophet’s 
proper work is rather (1 Co 4% *- >) edification and 
consolation, revealing the secrets of the inner life 
and incidentally converting unbelievers, though, 
strictly speaking, prophecy is the sign (1 Co 14”) 
for believers. And because the prophet edifies the 
Church, not only himself, prophecy is a better gift 
(1 Co 14°) than that of tongues, and more 
earnestly to be coveted, though still but a transi- 
tory gift (1 Co 13%), not abiding like faith, hope, 
and love. On the method (scarcely the only 
method) of edification we get a hint in Ac 13°, 
where prophets are ministering (ecroupyobvres TH K, 
—compare Timothy’s appointment, 1 Ti 1’*4™) when 
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they receive the command to separate Barnabas 
and Saul. This seems to imply some such position 
as we find in the Didaché (10), where the prophet 
(if there be one) is the proper person to conduct the 
public worship, and the only person free to give 
thanks in what words he thinks fit. 

The prophets ranked next to the apostles (1 Co 
12°, Eph 4"), and are even coupled with them 
(Eph 2" 35 am. x. mpog. in this order will be NT 
prophets) as receivers of revelation and layers of 
foundations. Prophecy was not an office, but a 
special gift, coming not from men, but straight 
from Christ («al atros Ziwxev, Eph 4!), and it might 
come to women too (Ac 21°, 1 Co 11°). The pro- 
phet spoke év mvetuare (Eph 3°, Apoe. e.g. 1°: 
contrast év éxordce of the trances, Ac 10!° 221%, 
because the divine Spirit worked in him, 1 P 1", 
1 Co 12"; and he was also mvevpatixds (1 Co 14°, 
where wvevparixds at least includes rpodijrys), be- 
cause his human spirit was in full activity, and so 
steadily (irordocera, 1 Co 14%") controlled the gifts 
of the Spirit that he was quite able to speak (Ro 
12°) only in proportion to the faith that was in him. 

Neglect of this self-restraint is visible at Corinth 
(1 Co 14°), prophets ecd not all speak together), 
and may help to account for the early warning in 
1 Th 5”. Later on 1 Jn 4! speaks of Wevdorpopjrat, 
and the woman Jezebel (Rev 2*°) implies false 
prophets in Asia. So also the Didaché (11) is very 
stringent in its cautions about prophets. 

Of prophets expressly so called in NT, there are 
Agabus, the groups at Antioch, Judas and Silas, 
and the four daughters of Philip. We need not go 
further ; but the last prophets we read of (Anon. 
ap. Kus. HE y. 17) are Quadratus and Ammia in 
Philadelphia, perhaps in Hadrian’s time. See, 
further, Selwyn, The Christian Prophets, 1900. 

H. M. GwATKIN. 

PROPITIATION.—This wofd oceurs in AV only 
three times: Ro 3” as the tr. of idacrnpiov (dy 
mpoébero 6 Oeds ihactHpcov,—most probably [see 
Sanday-Headlam] an adj. mase., ‘whom God set 
forth to be propitiatory’ [RVm)]), and 1 Jn 2? 41° 
as the tr. of ihacudss (a’rds iNaocuds éort mepl Tov 
auapriav nuay ; améareive Tov vidv airot ihag mov epl 
TOV auapriov quay); to which RV adds a fourth, 
He 2"7 (a merciful and faithful high priest . . . es 
TO ikdoKecOae Tas duaprias Tot aod, ‘to make pro- 
pitiation [AV ‘reconciliation’] for the sins of the 
people’). It will be the object of the present 
article, firstly, to explain the meaning of the 
Greek words used, in the light of their usage in 
the LXX ; and, secondly, to examine the ideas 
associated with the Heb. words which they repre- 
sent commonly in the LXX. 

1. ‘TNacrjpeoy is in OT the regular rendering of 
mip (in EV ‘mercy - seat’), Hx 251607) (here 
itacthpiovy émideua), vv.ti-*! (18-22) 317 ete. : ihaouds 
stands for (a) 5789 (EV ‘atonement’), Ly 25° 
n juépa rol lt. (rod €&iX. Ly 2377 28), Nu 58 6 xprds 
roo t.; (0b) nxeo ‘sin-offering,’ Ezk 44°7 (so 4519 
é&\aouss) ; (c) abo ‘forgiveness,’ Ps 1304, Dn 9° 
(Theod.) ; so e&\. Sir 5° (Heb. amo); (d) aoyx 
‘ouilt,’ Am 8™ (falsely): iAdcKouar stands seven 
times for nbp ‘to forgive,’ as 2 K 518, Ps 25 (for 
which. iAews etvac is More Common), and three times 
for 122, Ps 65% 78°* 79°, which, however, is far more 
frequently represented by the (intensive) com- 
pound €&Adoxowar (variously construed: see gg 5, 
7-10; and Westcott, Lpp. of St. John, pp. 83-85). 
The use of the term in He 2" in connexion with 
the high-priest shows that iA. must there be re- 
garded as the equivalent of 723, not of nbo (which 
is never said of the high-priest, or indeed of any 
human subject).* “INdoxowac is common in classical 


* The construction, however, with an acc. of the sin, is, as 
Ritschl rightly remarks (p. 212), not that of the legal (§ 10), but 
of the non-legal (§ 9; Ps 65%) LXX usage, 
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Greek, where, however, it is construed regularly 
with an aceus. of the deity (or person) propitiated 
(as JZ. i, 100, 444, 472, porwy Oedv iidoxovro ; Hat. 
v. 47, Ouvolnot abrov iNdoxovrat, Vill. 112, OeuoroKr€éa 
xphuace ikaodmevor): in the LXX, on the contrary, 
this usage is not found except Gn 32”, Zec 7? (€&0X. 
7 mpocwmov), and Pr 1614 (é&A. adrdv, fig. of wrath), 
the word (¢&A.), when used of a human subject 
($$ 10,11), being commonly construed absolutely, with 
mept of the person on whose behalf the propitiatory 
act is performed. The difference marks a differ- 
ence between the heathen and the Biblical point 
of view : though the idea of propitiating God may 
be indirectly involved in the phrases used in the 
OT, it is very much less prominent than in the 
heathen writers; the propitiatory sacrifice, or 
rite, has indeed generally for its aim the restora- 
tion of God's favour, and the ‘forgiveness’ of the 
worshipper (Lv 4° etc., § 126), but there is not 
the same thought of directly appeasing one who is 
angry, with a personal feeling, against the oflender, 
which is implied when the deity is the direct object 
of the verb (cf. Cremer, Worterb.; Westcott, p. 85; 
Kalisch, Lev. i. 316-318). In other words, the differ- 
ence corresponds with the fact that the higher 
Biblical conception of God is more spiritual and 
less anthropomorphic than that of heathen writers. 

2. The facts that have been quoted make it 
evident that the Greek terms rendered ‘ propitia- 
tion’ correspond to the Heb. 722 and derivatives. 
These words hold an important place in the theo- 
logical terminology of the OT ; and though they 
are generally rendered in EV by ‘(make) atone- 
ment’ (or ‘reconcile,’ ‘make reconciliation,’ in Ly 
620 8s 6208 Hzk4bt- 2G AV Dn 972 ey and hiv): 
the idea expressed by the Heb. is certainly rather 
that of ‘propitiation’ than of ‘atonement’ (7.e. 
‘at-one-ment,’ setting at one, reconciliation [see 
Shaks. Rich. ITI. 1. iui. 36]); and hence they will be 


properly considered under the present heading. 


It is much to be regretted that the link connecting OT and 
NT, supplied by (2£)aaexoue:, should have been neglected in 
EV; and that words which clearly correspond should have 
been rendered ‘ propitiation ’ in the NT, but ‘atonement’ in the 
OT, ‘Atonement’ is now an unsuitable rendering of kipper, 
for two reasons. (1) Since AV of 1611 was made, the word has 
changed its meaning; and whereas it formerly (see Murray) 
expressed the idea of reconciliation, it now suggests chiefly the 
idea of making amends or reparation. Hence in the one 
passage in AV of NT in which ‘atonement’ occurs (Ro 41), for 
xararrnyy), the Revisers have done rightly in substituting for 
it ‘ reconciliation ’ (which, with ‘ reconcile,’ is used elsewhere, 
in AV itself, for compounds of &arecow, Mt 524, Ro 510. 10. 11 
1145, 1 Co 711, 2 Co 518. 18.19, Co] 120. 21, Eph 216). But (2) even 
in its older sense of ‘reconciliation,’ it does not properly repre- 
sent kipper ; for kipper does not mean to ‘reconcile,’ nor is it 
ever represented in LXX by compounds of erruccw. 


3. The root-meaning of 753 is probably to cover 
over; for the Arab. kafara, though not very 
common, has this meaning in various applica- 
tions (Lane, Arad. Lew. p. 2620). 

In Syr. kephar, and esp. the Pael kappa, means to wipe or 
wipe away, as Pr 3029 to wipe the mouth, to wipe away tears, 
the stain of sin, etc., hence fig. to disperse, destroy (delere), as 
darkness Ephr. i. 9, a race or nation, etc. (P. Smith, Thes. Syr. 
col. 1797-9) ; and W. R. Smith (OT/C1 488 f., more briefly, 23x80, 
381) adopts this as the primary meaning of the Heb. kipper,— 
explaining Gn 3221 (see § 5) as meaning properly to ‘ wipe clean 
the face,’ blackened by displeasure, as the Arabs say ‘ whiten 
the face.’ The Heb. kipper, however, as a theological term, 
in any case implies a metaphor,—and it does not greatly signify, 
in explaining it, whether we start from the idea of covering over 
or from that of azwiping out : in either case, the idea which the 
nietaphor is intended to convey is that of rendering null and 
inoperative. There are analogies in the OT for each explanation ; 
sin is spoken of, viz. as covered (433,—an ordinary, untechnical 
word for ‘cover’), Ps 321 (‘covered in respect of sin’), 852, 
Neh 337 (Heb. 45) [borrowed from Jer 1823, with kipper (§ 9} 
changed to kissah]; and as wiped (or blotted) out (AnD), Is 4325 
4422, Jer 1823 (= Neh 337 [45]), Ps 511. 9b 10914. (It is diticult not 
to think that the Arab. and Syr. senses of the root spring 
ultimately from a common origin,—e.g. from the idea of wiping 
over: in both languages, it is remarkable that the word 
acquires the further derived idea of disown, deny, be a dis- 
believer ; hence ‘Kafir,’ properly an injidel).—The Arab. ii. 
conj. (kaffara) occurs often in the Koran of God’s effacing, or 
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forgiving, sin; and kaffirat (Kor. 549. 91.96) means the expta- 
tion of a crime, broken vow, etc. (Lane, 2620, 2622; Lagarde, 
Bildung der Nom. 231f.); but these words may be borrowed 
from Judaism (Hirschfeld, Beitridge z, Erkliir. d. Kor. p- 90). 
The Assyr. kuppurt, also a ritual term (‘sithnen’), seems to 
mean properly to wipe of: see Haupt, JBL, 1900, pp- 61, 80, 
and esp. Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der Bab. Relig. 
pp. 92, 123, ete. 

4. The Heb. kipper is, however, never used in a 
purely literal sense (like 772), but always* in a 
figurative or moral application, viz. with the col- 
lateral idea—which in course of time became the 
preponderant if not the exclusive idea—of either 
conciliating an ottended person, or screening an 
offence or an offender. 

Cf. Oehler, OT Theol. § 127 : ‘Kipper, and the cognate sub- 
stantives, represent the propitiation (Stihne) as a covering ; the 
guilt is covered, or, as it were, withdrawn from the sight of the 
person propitiated, so that the guilty person can now approach 
him without danger.’ Riehm, in his exposition of the term, 
uses commonly the expression ‘protecting covering’ (schtitz- 
ende Bedeckung),—an expression which no doubt reads more 
into the word than it actually denotes—for, as Schmoller (p. 
282 f.) observes, kipper is contegere and obtegere, but not pro- 
tegere, being never used, for instance, in the ordinary sense of 
‘protecting,’—but which is still a useful and suggestive para- 
phrase (cf. 1. 235n., 279, where it is allowed that ‘ protection,’ 
though not denoted directly by kipper, is nevertheless an 
indirect consequence of it). Schmoller, in his exposition, 
starts with the idea of covering over (obruere), in the sense 
of causing to disappear, making unobserved, inoperative, etc. 
These explanations, though they start with the idea of ‘ cover- 
ing,’ differ little in the end from that which would be reached 
by starting with the idea of ‘wiping out’; but it is a question 
whether some modern writers do not press the idea of ‘ cover’ 
unduly, and understand it in a too literal sense (cf. §§ 15, 17). 


5. Kipper is used in three applications, which 
it is necessary to distinguish. (la) A human sub- 
ject is the agent, and the object was originally, it 
seems, the face of the offended person, though, in 
actual usage, it is mostly the offended person (or 
personified agency) himself ; the means is a gift, 
an entreaty, conciliatory behaviour, ete. The 
most primary example of this application appears 
to occur in Gn 32” *) (J), where Jacob says of 
Esau, ‘I will cover his face with a present,’ 7.e. 
conciliate him (G é&Adcopuar), the figure being that 
of a person whose eyes are blinded by a gift so 
as not to notice something (cf. for the figure, Gn 
2016 mpy mop; Ex 238 ops aay: antag op; Job 9™ 35 
maz most). Hence, ‘face’ being omitted, kipper 
acquires the general sense of to conciliate, pro- 
pitiate, appease: Ex 32” ‘peradventure I shall 
make propitiation (97328) for your sin’ (viz. b 
intercession, v."! ; © é&:Adowpuar epi), fig. Pr 1614 
(of a king’s wrath, threatening death) ‘ but a wise 
man will propitiate it’ (viz. by conciliatory he- 
haviour ; © é&Adcera), Is 47" (of calamity) ‘thou 
shalt not be able to propitiate it’ (\| Fe ‘ to charm 
it away’; but Gritz, Buhl, Cheyne, aqn¥ ‘to bribe 
it away,’ cf. Pr 6% Heb.), viz. either by a bribe 
(Is 13'”) or by religious ceremonies. 

6. Here may be best explained the subst. kopher, 
prop. @ covering (viz. of an offence), hence a pro- 
pitiatory gift, but restricted by usage to a gift 
offered to propitiate or satisfy the avenger-of- 
blood, and so the satisfaction offered for a life, 2.¢. 
a ransom, —the wehrgeld, ‘protection - money,’ 
rigorously prohibited by Hebrew law in the case 
of murder, but admitted in certain other cases, 
and evidently a well-known institution: Ex 21° 
(JE); 1S 12% (a bribe to screen a murderer; so 
Am 5”); Ex 30” P (a half-shekel, to be paid by 
every one, at the time of a census, as the we3 155, 
or ‘ransom of his soul (life),’ to avert a plague,— 
such as might be apprehended [cf. 2S 24] under 
the circumstances: cf. § 11); Nu 35°! P (not to 


* Except indeed Is 2818, where—unless, with some moderns, 
spn) or 757) [from 779; cf. 245] is to be read—it is used of 
annulling a treaty (G &gian; EV ‘be disannulled a sense 
which may be derived either from the idea of covering over, 
obliterating (Ges.), or from that of 
(cf. Pesh. 152n3 ‘be wiped out’). 
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be accepted from a murderer); Pr 6% (offered in 
vain for the life of an adulterer ; |] “bribe’); 138 
(‘the ransom of a man’s soul (life) is his riches’) ; 
218 (‘the wicked is a ransom for the righteous’ 
[see 11*]); Is 43° (Egypt said poetically to be the 
‘ransom,’ which J” gives to Cyrus in lieu of Israel : 
|| ‘Seba instead of thee’); Ps 497 (‘no man can re- 
deem [7752] a brother from death, or give God a 
kopher for him’) ; fig. of the discipline of suffering 
(conceived as delivering from death), Job 33% 
(| ‘redeem him [read 3735] from going down into 
the pit’), 3618 [all]. 

7. This use of képher illustrates 2S 213. Here 
David says to the representatives of the murdered 
Gibeonites, ‘ Wherewith shall. I make propitiation 
(1B28 ; G e&Adowpar)?’? a money kopher is refused 
(v.*), and the kopher, which (though the word is 
not actually used) is demanded, and given to J” 
(v.5>; cf. v.! 241), consists of the lives of Saul’s 
seven sons: comp. also Nu 35° (P), where it is said 
that blood unjustly shed ‘ profanes’ and ‘defiles’ 
a land, and that a ‘ covering,’ or propitiation, can- 
not then be made for the land (12> xb pryd; G ov 
efiacOnoeTar 7) yi) awd Tod alwaros), except by the 
blood of the murderer. 

8. There is an analogous group of cases, (16) in 
which the verb is in the passive voice, the subject 
being the iniquity, and the means a purifying rite, 
a sacrifice, or repentance, the effect of which is 
that the offence is conceived as hidden, cancelled, 
or made inoperative: Dt 21 (‘and the blood shall 
be ‘‘covered” (7.e. annulled)* for them,’ viz. by 
the symbolical execution of the murderer, vv.%7; 
G e&Xacdjoerar atrots), 1S 34 (‘the iniquity of 
Eli’s house shall not be ‘‘ covered” + (G é&Aac- 
Onoerat) by sacrifice or minhah for ever’), Is 67 
(‘thy sin shall be ‘‘ covered” t,’ viz. by the coal 
from the altar touching the prophet’s lips; © epu- 
kaOapet: ||‘ thine iniquity shall depart’), 22! 
(‘Surely this iniquity shall not be ‘‘ covered” + for 
you, until ye die’: © d@cOjcerar), 27° + (through 
the abandonment of idolatry; @ dapeOjoera), 
Pr 16°} (through amendment of life; © aoxa- 
Oalpovrar: ef. 28, Ezk 187): ”), + 

9. (2) In the second class of cases in which 
kipper is used, the subject is God, the object is 
either the offender or the offence, the question of 
means does not here arise, but the motive, in so far 
as it is indicated, is the free grace of God,—repre- 
sented, however, sometimes as called into activity 
by a purifying or expiatory rite: the idea of the 
verb then is that God ‘covers,’ #.e. treats as 
covered, overlooks, pardons, condunes, the offender 
or the offence. So (a) the object being the offender, 
Dt 21% (J”, after the symbolical expiatory rite, 
vy.®7, is entreated to ‘ cover’ [AV ‘be merciful to,’ 
RV ‘forgive’; © ‘ews yevod] the people, guilty 
[implicitly] of an untraced murder), 32* (rather 
differently : ‘will ‘“‘cover” his land,’ i.e. cancel 
or remove the stain of bloodshed attaching to it, 
by the slaughter of those who have shed it; © éxxa- 
Oapeet; AV ‘be merciful unto,’ RV ‘make expiation 
for’: || ‘avenge the blood of his servants, and re- 
quite vengeance to his adversaries’), Ezk 16% 
(‘when I “cover” thee (i.e. act propitiously to- 
wards thee; & év 7 é&tA\dcacbal wé cor), with regard 
to all that thou hast done’), 2 Ch 30!8 (EV ‘ par- 
don’; @ é&AdcOw imép); and (6) the object being 
the offence, Jer 18% (EV ‘forgive’; 6 a0wdw), Ps 
65° § (G ihdon Tas dceBelas), 78° (‘annulleth iniquity 
and destroyeth not’; @ itdcera: rats dp.), 79° § 

* EY ‘forgiven,’ which no doubt expresses fairly the general 
sense, but obliterates the distinctive character of the Heb. word 
used (cf. § 15, towards the end). ’ : 

+ EV ‘purged,’ substituting an idea. not at all contained in 
the Heb. RVm ‘Or, expiated.’ 

t Comp. for the thought Sir 33.30 (Heb. non 752n Apr) 
353 (Swete 32 (35) 5). 


§ EV ‘purge away’ : see the last note but one. 
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(® thdoOnre rais du.), Dn 94 (RVm ‘purge away’ ; 
Theod. dmaretvac ras déikias [= LXX] kal roo 
é&iNdoacbar adixlas),—the object in all these 
cases being either ‘iniquity’ or ‘transgression,’ 
and there being no reference to any propitiatory 
rite. Cf. (though with a reference to sacrifice) 
Sir 34! (Swete 31 (34) 2). 

10. (3) The third class of cases in which kipper 
is used belongs to the distinctively /egal termin- 
ology (almost entirely Ezk and P: © nearly 
always éfiAdoKxouae mepl: EV mostly ‘to make 
atonement’; see § 2). Here the subject is the 
priest, * the means usually a sacrifice, though 
occasionally it is (see § 11 A-m) some other act or 
offering, regarded as vindicating the holiness of the 
community in which Jehovah dwells, and hence as 
reinstating it in His favour: the object is never 
the sin, but (as commonly understood) the person 
(or thing) on whose behalf the propitiation is made, 
the verb—which is construed mostly with Sy or 
aya, and only rarely, in some of the cases in which 
the object is something material (the altar or the 
sanctuary), with a direct accusative (Ly 16% 4, 
Ezk 43°: 6 45° [ e&\. with accus. ])—being inter- 

reted as signifying properly to cover up (cf. 722 
v, and yz 730), or screen, by a 133, or covering 
(propitiatory) gift (so Riehm, 30-32; Dillm.; 
Schmoller, though undecidedly, p. 284). 


Wellh. (Compos.? 336), observing the analogy, as regards the 
subject and the means, with the cases grouped under (1), 
supposes that the object was originally ‘Jehovah’s face’ (ef. 
Gn 3220, cited § 5; and the phrase “’ \35°"nN ASN, lit. ‘make 
sweet the face of J”,’ EV ‘ beseech,’ or ‘ entreat the favour of,’ 
Ex 3211, 1S 1312, 1 K 136 etc.), but that in process of time the 
object came to be omitted, and the verb was construed abso- 
lutely, to perform a propitiatory rite (kippurim): construed 
with an accus., it would then mean (analogously with 75}, etc., 
Ges.-Kautzsch, § 52h) to affect with a propitiatory rite. So far 
as the ideas associated with the word are concerned, it is in- 
different which of these explanations of the construction is 
adopted. 


11. We must next consider of what different 
sacrifices, or other rites, kappér, in this third class 
of cases, is predicated. It is predicated, viz., 

(a) of the bwrnt-offering, Ly 14 14” 164; cf. Ezk 

4519. 17, 

(6) of the guzlt-offering (avy), Lv 5! 18 67 77 1418 
(see vv.!? 14), vy, 21-29 (see vv.2! 25) 1922, Nu 58, 

(c) of the sim-offering, Ex 29% *7 301, Ly 420. 26. 31. 35 
58: 18" G80) Bt. 24 101 1419 16 (14-15 times fon 
v.!° see Kalisch, Dillm., and above, i. 199. ]) 
238, Nu 15% 28%. 0 295, Ezk 43%: 26 452, 2 Ch 
2974, Neh 10°, 

(d) of the sin-offering and the burnt-offering to- 
gether, Ly 5!° 97 126-8 1431 1515. 30 Ny 6 gle 
(ef. V., 21») 15-48, 

(e) of blood in general (as containing the ‘soul,’ or 
life), Ly 171 H (‘LT have given it to you upon 
the altar to make propitiation for your 
souls ; for the blood, it maketh propitiation 
by means of the soul [life]’): ef. 62° 8 1627; 
also 14°°, where the blood of the slain bird 
(with other ceremonies) ‘makes propitia- 
tion’ for the leprous house. 

(f) of the ‘ram of installation (aox>0),’ and the 
bread, offered at the consecration of the 
high-priest, Ex 29°? (see vy.19-5: 32), 

(g) of the mead- and peace-offering, only in Ezk 
45: (possibly, also, though not probably, 
of the meal-offering in Ly 14°93! ; see § 13) 

Kapper is attributed, further, to 

(h) the half-shekel, to be paid by every one ata 
census, as the kappér of his ‘soul’ (life), 
Ex 30% 16 (probably (cf. Riehm, 24f. ; 
Dillm.] as an acknowledgment of member- 
ship in the theocracy, upon an occasion 
when the sins and imperfections of indi- 


*Or sometimes (Lv 14 1711, Ex 3015.15, Nu 3150 3533) the 
offering ; but the difference is immaterial. 
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viduals would come prominently under 
Jehovah’s notice) ; cf. § 6. : 

(i) the appointment of the Levites as authorized 
representatives of the Israelites to perform 
menial duties about the sanctuary, Nu 8!” 
(lay Israelites, approaching the holy vessels, 
etc., would do so at risk of their lives (cf. 
1822 151.53]; the Levites, doing it on their 
behalf, prevent Jehovah’s wrath from mani- 
festing itself in a plague [ef. the same ex- 
pression in Ex 30!#], and are therefore said 
to ‘make propitiation’ on their behalf). 

(7) the incense by which Aaron appeased Jeho- 
vah’s anger, and arrested the plague, Nu 
16%! (Heb. 1744). 

(z) the punishment of a conspicuous offender, 
Nu 25" (the occasion on which Phinehas, 
interposing with the sword, ‘turned away’ 
Jehovah’s ‘wrath’ from the Israelites, and 
arrested the plague : see v.!). 

(Z) the offering of the spoil taken from the 
Midianites, Nu 31°° (‘to make propitiation 
for our souls before J”’; probably, as in 
Ex 30:16, in view of the numbering of 
the men of war, v.*? [where the phrase is 
the same as in Ex 30"; cf. also y.°#? with 
Ex 30}®)). 

(m) the blood of a murderer, making expiation 
for blood unjustly shed, Nu 35%. 

All these passages belong to P. 

12. The following additional facts with regard 

to the usage of kipper deserve also to be noted. 

(a) It is construed with j2 ‘from’ of the offence 
(or uncleanness),—RV ‘as concerning,’ ‘because 
of,’ ‘for,’ but more probably (so Riehm, 50f. ; 
Schmoller, 254f., 284; ef. Dillm. on Ly 4”) to be 
understood in the sense of ‘ (clearing) from’ (‘shall 
make propitiation for him from his sin’), Ly 4% 
58-10 1419 (‘from his uncleanness’), 15! 20 1616 16. 34, 
Nu 6; and with Sy ‘on account of,’ Ly 4° 51-38 
67 1922 (RV ‘as touching,’ ‘ concerning,’ ‘ for’). 

(6) It is followed by ‘and it shall be forgiven 
him (them),’ in the ease of the sin-offering, Ly 
420. 26. 31. 35 510.13) Ny 15%: °8 (ef. v.25); and in the case 
of the guilt-offering, Lv 5'* 18 6719". (These are 
the only passages in the Law, except Nu 30° * , 
in which nbp ‘to forgive,’ occurs). 

(c) It is closely associated (but only where pre- 
dicated of the sin-offering) with ‘to be clean’ (779), 
or ‘to cleanse’ (ray), Ly 127-8 1420-52-53 1613) Nu 
8215 Hizk 4328. cf 2'Ch 30335 

with “to sanctify,’ Ex 29%-*3) diy 816: 

Nu 6!; 

and with ‘to free from sin’ (xyn), Ex 29° (EV, 
very inadequately, ‘cleanse’), Ly 8% (EV ‘puri 
fied’ !), 14-5 [see v.°%] of the leprous house (EV 
‘cleanse’), Nu 87 (RV ‘purified from sin’), Ezk 
437°. 22 (<cleanse, —of the altar, as Ex 29°*) 45° (see 
v.}8),—in all the cases with xen, of a material 
object, which the Hebrews regarded as capable of 
being infected with sin (Schmoller, 222, 261). 

(ad) Cf. kippurim, ‘ propitiation’ (EV ‘ atonement’), used («) of 
a sin-offering, Ex 2936 3010, Nu 2911 ; (6) of a guilt-offering, Nu 58; 
(y) in the expression ‘ day of propitiation (atonement),’ Ly 2327. 28 
259; (5) ‘ propitiation-money,’ of the half-shekel paid at a census, 
Ex 3016, It is probable also (whatever the ultimate origin of 
the term may have been) that the idea of propitiation was felt 
to attach to kapporeth (EV ‘mercy-seat’); cf. what is said on 
this subject in Leviticus (in Haupt’s SBOT), p. 80f. 

(e) The object of kipper is usually an individual 
or the community ; but sometimes it is a material 
object,—in particular the altar of burnt-offering, 
(at the time of its consecration) Ex 29%: 37, Ly 8%, 
Ezk 437° °6, (on the annual Day of Atonement) Ly 
168: 2% 33; the sanctuary (on the same occasion) 


> 


Ex 30 [in v.? the prep. has probably a local 
force], Ly 161% 2°. 33, Ezk 45°; a house infected with 
leprosy, Lv 14% ; 
16! (see Dillm.). 


cf. of the goat sent to Azazel, Ly 
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13. It does not fall within the scope of the 
present article to investigate the character or 
rationale of SACRIFICE, except in so far as this is 
expressed by the term kappér. Confining ourselves 
therefore to this, we may draw from the data col- 
lected in §§ 10-12 the following conclusions with 
regard to the significance of this term in its legal 
or ceremonial applications (which are to be care- 
fully distinguished from the eztra-legal usages, 
analyzed in §§ 5, 7-9). In the legal terminology it 
is especially associated with the sin-oftering, of 
which it designates the most distinctive and char- 
acteristic operation ; it is also frequently, though 
not so characteristically, predicated of the guilt- 
offering (the dshadm), that differentiated type of 
sin-offering prescribed for cases in which injury 
has been done to the rights of another person. To 
the durnt-oftering, offered alone, it is attributed 
only in Ly 14 14° 16% (ef. Ezk 4515-27; also Job 17 
428), on the ground, it seems, that, though not a 
proper propitiatory sacrifice, it was a mark of the 
worshipper’s devotion, and, being offered ‘for his 
favour (acceptance) before J”’ (Ly 1% 435), and 
accepted (> ny73)) accordingly, moved Him to regard 
him graciously, and to overlook his moral insuffi- 
ciency ; elsewhere it is not attributed to it ex- 
pressly,* but only (§ 11 d) when it is closely associ- 
ated with the sin-offering, for the purpose (as 
seems to be frequently the case) of enhancing the 
significance of the latter ; and, indeed, Lv 147° 16% 
(ct. vv.* °) might almost be regarded as falling under 
this category. Ezekiel (45%: 1”) attributes it to the 
peace- and meal- offering ; in H, also, it is attributed 
to the peace- (and burnt-) offerings, in virtue of 
what is said about the ‘ blood’ in Ly 17?" (ef. v.§) ; 
in the system of P it is not attributed directly to 
either of these, for the meal-offering in Lv 14°: 
holds such a secondary place that it cannot be 
treated with any conlidence as participating in the 
kapparad. The kappdard is specially the function 
of the blood (see Ly 17! [H]; and cf., in the ritual 
of the sin-offering, Ex 301°, Lv 4. 69424) 815 1615 16f 27, 
Ezk 43” 45'-), on account, as is expressly said in 
Lv 17", of its being the seat of the ‘soul’ or life, 
the most precious, and also the purest and most 
immaterial gift that can be offered to God; the 
only exception (among sacrifices) being one that 
proves the rule, viz. (Ly 5%) the vegetable offering 
allowed as a substitute for the usual sin-offering, 
when the latter was beyond the means of the 
ofterer. Hence the later Rabb. dictum (Yoma 5a) 
ova xby apa pr ‘there is no kappard except with 
blood’ (cf. He 9%2),—which, however, is not true 
universally (see the cases, § 11 h-m, esp. Be 3025); 
but only in so far as sacrifice is concerned. : 

14. The effect of the kappara is a purification, 
sometimes from sin, sometimes (Ly 12. 14. 15, Nu6) 
from merely ceremonial defilement, sin being re- 
garded as a stain, and the defilement, whether ritual 
or moral—for in P the two are not clearly distin- 
guished (see LAw, vol. iil. p. 7275 and cf. Schmoller, 
280)—being conceived as either made invisible and 
inoperative, or else as actually obliterated ; it is 
regarded as withdrawn from J ehovah’s eyes (cf. Ps 
51; and contrast 908); it no longer comes be- 
tween Him and man: He neither sees nor imputes 
it. The aim of the priestly legislation is to main- 
tain the ideal holiness of the theocratic community 
(LAw, ib. p. 70f.) ; and the kappara 1s the primary 
means by which this is effected. Sometimes cleans- 
ing (moral or ceremonial) is expressly mentioned as 
the effect of the rite (see § 12 ¢; and note esp. Ly 
16 ‘on this day shall propitiation be made for 
you to cleanse you ; from all your sins ye shall be 
clean before J’’). As prescribed for the priests 
(Ex 29%, Ly 97) and Levites (Nu 8”), before admis- 


* The extra-legal passage, 1 S 314 (§ 8), is not evidence of the 
ideas associated with kivper in the ceremonial system of P. 
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sion to their sacred duties, it is a readily intelli- 
gible rite of preliminary lustration (Riehm, 76 f. ; 
Schmoller, 234f., 245). Enjoined for a material 
object, the altar or the sanctuary, its aim is toe 
secure or maintain its holiness: the altar, prior to 
its consecration, is regarded as affected by the 
natural impurity of human workmanship, which 
has to be removed ; the sanctuary, frequented as 
it was by a sinful and unclean people, is contami- 
nated by their sins, and accordingly requires a 
periodical purification (Riehm, 54-57; Schmoller, 
221 f., 242, 262); the leprous house (Lv 14°) is con- 
ceived as tainted by sin (§ 12 ¢); the * scape-goat,’ 
offered by the sinful people, requires to be purified 
before it can discharge the solemn functions 
assigned to it (Riehm, 55; Dillm. ; ete.). On the 
part of God the effect of the kappara is more par- 
ticularly specilied,—at least in the sin- and guilt- 
offering,—as forgiveness,—conditional, as we may 
suppose would be understood by the more spiritual 
Israelites, on the penitence of the offerer, though 
this is not stated in the laws as distinctly and 
regularly as might be expected (ef. Ly 5° 1674, Nu 
5°; Schultz, OV Theol. ii. 99f.): it should, how- 
ever, in this connexion be remembered that kappeér 
was in general possible only for unintentional (or 
venial) sins* (above, vol. i. 201» note; Schultz, i. 
382f., 388 f., 394f., ii. 87-89: cf. Ezk 45”, where 
‘erreth’=sins inadvertently). Sins committed wil- 
fully, ‘ with a high hand’ (Nu 15*), ¢.e. in a spirit 
of presumptuous defiance, challenging God’s anger, 
lie outside the sphere within, which the kappara 
ordinarily operates; hence, as predicated of the 
regular Levitical sacrifices, it is never described as 
appeasing God (cf. § 2 end), nor is it ever implied 
that the offerer of such a sacrifice is outside God’s 
dispensation of grace, or the object of His wrath ; 
the cases § 11 7 & are exceptional; at most (§ 11 
hil) it may be said to be a means of averting it 
(Riehm, 30, 37, 85; AT Theol. 132; cf. Schultz, i. 
394). ‘ 

15. From what has been said, it will be seen 
that kipper is a difficult word to represent satis- 
factorily in English. ‘Cover’—or ‘ wipe out,’ if 
that view of the original sense of the word be 
adopted —is too colourless: ‘make atonement’ 
(at-one-ment, reconciliation) may express a con- 
sequence of kipper, but it is not what the word 
itself denotes. It has always—or almost always— 
a religious, and mostly a ritual colouring: it is to 
cover (metaphorically) by a gift, offering, or rite, 
or (if God be the subject) to treat as covered: the * 
ideas associated with the word are thus to make 
(or treat) as harmless, non-existent, or inoperative, 
to annul (so far as God’s notice or regard is con- 
cerned), to withdraw from God’s sight, with the 
attached ideas of reinstating in His favour, free- 
ing from sin, and restoring to holiness,—especially 
(but not exclusively), when the subject is a human 
agent, by the species of sacrifice called the ‘sin- 
offering.’ It is a stronger, more significant syno- 
nym of xen to ‘un-sin,’ and 1» to ‘purify’ or 
‘cleanse.’ There appears to be no one English word 
which combines, or suggests, ideas such as these. 
Even to ‘make propitiation’ accentuates some- 
what unduly a particular side, or aspect, of what 
is involved in kipper (cf. § 1 end); though the fact 
that the ideas just indicated were associated with 
the word in conjunction with a rite, would point 
rather naturally in the direction of such a mean- 
ing, which the nearly habitual rendering of the 
LXX, (€)iAdoxopar, shows was felt to attach to 
the word in the 3rd cent. B.c. Nevertheless, 
esp. in view of the LXX, and NT bacpés, this is 
on the whole the best rendering of Aipper in its 
ritual sense, the cases grouped under §§ 8, 9 being 
represented, for consistency, by deal propitiously 

* See, however, Ly 62-7 1920-22, Nu 568. 
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with, or be propitious to. Whether, in actual 
usage, there was any consciousness of the primary 
sense, to ‘cover,’ is extremely doubtful: in all 
probability, ipper was felt to express only the 
derived ideas which have been indicated (cf. 
Schmoller, 283 f.). 

16. To return briefly, before concluding, to the 
use of the term in the NT. The death of Christ 
is represented in the NT under ¢iree main aspects : 
as a Nirpor, ransoming from the power of sin and 
spiritual death (see REDEEMER) ; as a xaradd\ay7, 
setting ‘at one,’ or reconciling, God and man, and 
bringing to an end the alienation between them ; 
and as a propitiation, breaking down the barrier 
which sin interposes between God and man, and 


enabling God to enter again into fellowship with 


him. ‘Propitiation’ is in the OT attached especi- 
ally to the sin-offering, and to the sacrifice of the 
blood (or life) ; and Christ, by the giving up of His 
sinless life, annuls the power of sin to separate 
between God and the believer, by a sacrifice an- 
alogous to those offered by the Jewish priests, but 
infinitely more efficacious (see, further, ATONE- 
MENT, MEDIATION, RECONCILIATION). 

17. It remains only to notice briefly the different 
view of kappér which is developed by Ritschl, 
Rechtfertigqung u. Versdhnung*, ii. 70-80 (on 
kopher), 184-210. Kapper, Ritschl argues (p. 
198 f.), is attributed to all offerings, but for- 
giveness (implying the presence of sin) only to 
the sin- and guilt-offering: it is thus a false 
generalization to suppose that its purpose is the 
removal of sin; and this conclusion is confirmed 
by the fact that there are many cases of purely 
physical uncleanness for which, nevertheless, a sin- 
offering involving it is prescribed. In fact, kapper 
has essentially (p. 203) no relation to sin; the 
‘covering’ of persons, spoken of in the priestly 
law, does not mean the covering of their guilt, 
but their protection, in order, vig., that—in accord- 
ance with the principle that ‘no man can see me 
and live® (Ex 33”); ef. Gn 32") Ex 197) 20! Dt 5%, 
Jg 6-3 13”, Is 6°)—they may be able to appear 
before God without risk of their lives; the neces- 
sity of such ‘protection’ depends, however, not 
upon man’s sinfulness, but upon his ‘ creatureli- 
ness’; he needs it, not as sinful, but only as 
created, and finite. Sin is not the ground of the 
kapparad, but merely (in the sin- and guilt- 
offering) its occasion. It follows that, upon 
Ritschl’s view, kipper ought not to be translated 
‘make propitiation’ (or ‘atonement’) at all: 
accordinely, he condemns (p. 199f.) the render- 
ing ‘siihnen’ as introducing ‘only confusion,’ 
and considers (p. 186) that the LXX, in rendering 
(€é)iAdoxouar, substituted for the Heb. a Greek word 
which was not really its equivalent. 

This theory is controverted at length by both 
Riehm (esp. pp. 37 f., 46-8, 51 f., 57-9, 72-81, 83-6, 
but also elsewhere) and Schmoller (pp. 266-9, 274- 
81); cf. also Schmidt, PRH? xvi. 365f.; and in 
spite of the ability with which Ritschl writes, it 
is impossible not to think that it is a one-sided 
one, depending in some parts upon a combination 
of elements which are not combined together in 
the OT, and in others emphasizing features and 
principles which do not really, in the legislation as 
a whole, possess the prominence and significance 
which are attached to them. The crucial question 
undoubtedly is, What does the kappara ‘cover’? 
Ritschl’s view that, as it is predicated of the 
burnt- and peace-offering, in which there is no 
question of sin, it must cover man’s creatureliness, 
which cannot subsist in God’s presence without 
such ‘protection,’ introduces an idea which is 
nowhere brought into connexion with sacrifice. 
To approach God (with sacrifice) is by no means 
identical with ‘seeing’ Him (in the sense im- 


plied in the passages quoted), nor is it ever re- 
presented as endangering life: the principle of 
Ex 33% ete. is never referred to in the legislation 
of P ; and the cases in which life is represented as 
endangered are connected not with the omission 
of a sacrifice, but with some irreverence or irregu- 
larity in the discharge of sacred oftices, or with 
some other specific act of disrespect towards God 
(Ex IRB. 43 307: ou Lv R85 101 6.7.9 15%4 162: 13 20°" 
Nu 42-19 20 1710 183. 22. 32 . ef. 153 819 18°), In pref- 
erence therefore to having recourse to an expla- 
nation both artificial in itself and also with so 
little support in the usage of the ritual legisla- 
tion, it seems better to suppose that though the 
burnt-, peace-, and meal-offerings were not offered 
expressly, like the sin- and guilt-offerings, for the 
forgiveness of sin, they nevertheless (in so far as 
kipper is predicated of them) were regarded as 
‘covering,’ or neutralizing, the offerer’s unworthi- 
ness to appear before God, and so, though in a 
much less degree than the sin- or the guilt-offering, 
as effecting appara in the sense ordinarily attached 
to the word, viz. ‘ propitiation.’* The great rarity 
with which kappér is attributed to any but the sin- 
and guilt-offerings, and the fact that, where its 
effects are specified, they are always either the for- 
giveness of sin or the removal of uncleanness, are 
additional arguments in support of the ordinary 
view. It is also to be observed that Ritschl’s 
theory implies that kappér expresses the idea of 
‘protection’ far more directly and distinctly than 
can be deemed probable: ‘ protection,’ as said above 
(§ 4), may be a secondary and indirect consequence 
of kapper, but it is not at all the primary and im- 
mediate sense of it (not even in Dt 32; Ritschl, p. 
72f.). The fact that kipper is used with reference to 
the removal of physical uncleanness proves, not that 
it stands in no relation to sin (for x27, to ‘ free from 
sin,’ is used in exactly the same connexions, § 12¢), 
but that the Hebrews understood the term ‘sin’ 
in a wider sense than we do, and included in it 
material, as well as moral, detilements. 


LirERATURE.—The two very full discussions that have been re- 
ferred to, Riehm, Der Begrif’ der Stihne im AT, 1877 (reprinted 
from SK, 1877, pp. 7-92: see also his AY Theol. 130-147), and 
Schmoller, SK, 1891, Heft 2, pp. 205-288 ; Schultz, OT Theol. i. 
397-400, and Amer. Journ. of Theol. iv. (1900), 285-91, 301-4, 
309-13; Dillm. on Lv 420; Wellh. Compos.2 335f.; Smend, A7' 
Rel.-gesch. 321; Nowack, Arch. ii. 220; A. B. Davidson, ‘‘* Atone” 
in Extra-ritual Literature,’ Eapos., Aug. 1899, p. 92 ff. Schultz's 
view of the ritual sense of Aipper approximates to that of 
Ritschl, though he rejects the idea that an ethical motive is 
never involved in it: he would render the term by ‘consecrate’ 
(weihen) ; man is by nature weak, and consequently (physically 
and morally) unworthy to draw nigh unto God: the priest, by 
the ‘covering’ rite, draws a veil over the creaturely unworthi- 
ness of the offerer,—and also, if the case requires it, over his 
sin; the ‘consecration’ (Wethung), thus provided for him, is, 
as it were, a ‘wedding-garment,’ enabling him to draw near 
to the high and holy God without danger. 

S. R. DRIVER. 
PROSELYTE (zpoc7\vuros, from mrpocépxerOac: lit. 
‘advena,’ 7.e. visitor, new comer). t 

i. The term ‘proselyte.’—rpooj uros is the usual 

LXX rendering of 13 [see GER],{ 7.¢., originally, 


* The use of the term Mims O° ‘savour of tranquillizing or 
contentment,’ of the burnt-, as of the meal- and peace-offerings 
(Ly 19-17 23.16 35 aJ.), also implies something of the nature of a 
propitiation (cf. Gn 82f), 

+ The etymology is suggested in such expressions as iy 32 sis 
spoctaly xpos yuas xoor7Avros Ex 1248 (Ly 1933, Nu 94) ; 6 xpoceaday 
mporvavuros év yuiv Ex 1249; though more often in such phrases as 
o22na [WI WN] 7320 720 other participles are used, viz. 
xporxsinevos (LV 1629 178-10. 12.13, Ny 1515. 16. 25.29 1910, Jos 209), 
spooyevoweves (Lv 1826, cf. Nu 1514), yeyevnuévos (LV 202), xporrap- 
evouevos (LY 1934); once only zporyaurevovres (Ezk 147 [Aq. Ps 55 
120°]), while Ezk 4722 gives trois xporyadros cols roepoinotow ty 
écw tudy. This last is like the rendering of ‘the gér who is in 
thy gates’ in Ex 2010, Dt 5146 rpornaures 6 supoinay ty col. 

¢ 73 is eleven times translated zégoixos (Gn 1513 234, Ex 222 
183, Dt 1421 237. (8), 2 K 113, 1 Ch 2915, Ps 38 (39)12, 118 (119) 19, 
Jer 148; cf. Ps 104 (105)12 79) ; twice yerdpos (Ex 1212, Is 141); 
once gives (Job 31%), Job 1915 has ye/roves for DR. spoctauros 
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one who takes up his residence in a foreign land, 
and so puts himself under the protection of a 
foreign people, asa client ; particularly a foreigner 
thus residing in Palestine.* The classical equivalent 
is érndns or ermdvrns (advenn) ; but the technical 
name of such a foreign resident was érockos 
(neola), to which LXX mdaporkos [uérouxos Occurs Jer 
ae only] Corresponds. In NT (Mt 23%, Ac 21 65 
13) eoomXuTos is Commonly understood to mean a 
foreign convert to the Jewish religion, a proselyte in 
our sense of the word.+ It seems to have lost all con- 
nexion with residence in Palestine, for the prose- 
lytes referred to in Ac 2” 13 live in foreign lands. 

When did the word lose the local (political) and 
gain this final technical (religious) sense? Its 
meaning in the LXX is somewhat disputed. 
Geiger (Urschrift, p. 353 ff.) maintains that it is 
there strictly equivalent to gér in its original 
sense, while W. C. Allen (Hapositor, 1894, x. 267- 
275) argues that the LXX uses the word con- 
sistently in the final sense of proselyte. This wide 
divergence of view is possible because the Hebrew 
word gér itself becomes almost equivalent to prose- 
lyte in P.¢ The ideal of Judaism is that there 
shall be no uncircumcised alien in the Holy Land. 
But it cannot be proved that zpoa7duros connects 
itself consistently with these OT approaches of 
ger to its final (Mishnic) sense. It is true that 
mdpokos stands for gér in several passages where 
the sense ‘ proselyte’ would be especially inappro- 
priate, as where Israel, or an Israelite, is called 
a gér in a foreign land (Gn 15", Dt 237, Gn 23%, 
Ex 2” 18°), or in God’s land (Ps 39! 11919, 1 Ch 
29), where God is Himself a gér (Jer 148), or 
where the law for the gér differs from that for the 
home-born (Dt 14” contra Lv 17). But on the 
other hand no very obvious reason for the render- 
ing exists in 2 § 1? ; and—what is more important 
—lIsraelites are elsewhere called mpooyduro in 
Egypt (Ex 227 23°, Lv 194, Dt 10), or in God’s 
land (Lv 25°); the word is closely parallel to 
mapokos (Ly 258 *°) ; circumcision is specially re- 
quired of a mpoa7j\vros before he can eat the Pass- 
over (Ex 12%); and in two passages where a 
proselyte proper is meant, the Aramaic word 
yerwpas is used (Ex 12), Is 14?).§ 

It is certain that the LXX mpoo7jduros, even if he 
is often a circumcised convert, remains always a 
foreign resident in Palestine. Of an application of 
the word to a convert to Judaism who still resides 
in a foreign land there is no trace.|| This distin- 
guishes the LXX use from that of the NT. In 
an interesting mistranslation of Is 54 LXX reads, 
‘ Behold, proselytes will come to thee through me, 
and will sojourn with thee, and will flee to thee for 
refuge.’ The religious sense blends with the 
local, but does not displace it. It is therefore 
impossible to make the word simply equivalent to 
‘convert.’ The tendency of the LXX to translate 
ger by mpoo\vuros is stronger than its sense of this 
never translates any other root, but is found without Hebrew 
equivalent in Ly 17°, Dt 10!84 1218; Is 5419 gives an interesting 
mistranslation. ‘Ex4avro: occurs only in Job 2026. ; 

* 4 xpoctéiuzos is distinguished on the one side from the native 
Israelite (6 airaybuv, 4 ey xdpios, of viol ’Iopaga), and on the other 
from the foreigner (4 carorpias, 6 ZAroyevgs). The distinction 
from 6 zépozos is less clear, and does not perfectly correspond 
to that between gér and toshab. hyenas 

+ So Theodoret: xpornAtrous Di ixcrovy cous tx Tov aD vay mpor- 
lovras zal Thy vouiniy sorirsiny coraloutvous ; and Suidas: of é 
vay xpoweanaviores xx) zaree volcoy robhoovres rorarreverbecs, 

t See, e.g., Lv 17-19 (H), Nu15(P). The principle is, one law 
for home-born and gérim, Ex 1249, Nu 914 1519. 16. 29. 30. 

§ So Schiirer, GJ V3 iii. 125f.; Bertholet, Die Stellung der 
Israeliten u. d. Juden zu den Fremden, 1896, p. 259ff. The 
word yedpzs is used by Justin (Dial. e. Tryph. ¢. 122 [ynépone)) 
and Julius Afri. (ad Aristidem) of proselytes; but Philo read it 
in Ex 222 (LXX xép01z0:) of Moses in Midian (de Confus. Ling. 
17), hence it also cannot have been a recognized technical 
title. Does Josephus mistake it for the name of a town? (0 [rou] 
Tidpe Sinwy, BJ i. xix. 2, etc.) 


|| &y 77 yn bea Lv 1933, Nu 914 1514, dy Suivy Ex 1249 etc. 
{| id0> xpoonautas roortreirovrad gol, etc. 
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later technical meaning. No difference of usage 
appears between early and late parts of the LXX. 
The word occurs in the Apocryphal books only 
in To 18 & (from Dt 1429 26”), The absence of a 
common technical use of the word seems to be 
indicated by the fact that it is not used of un- 
mistakable proselytes, from Ruth to Achior (Jth 
14”), or in the frequent expressions of hope for the 
conversion of the heathen. 

Philo* understands the LXX spoc/duros in the 
sense of ‘convert.’ Those who have changed to 
the better order Moses calls mpoo7duro, because 
they have come to a new and God-pleasing consti- 
tution (ard rod mpocednrvOévar Kawy Kat didobew 
montreia, de Monarch. i. 7). But he prefers the 
word én us (€rn\Urns, émpduros), often, as in this 
passage, substituting it for the other in the course 
of his discussion (so also in de Vict. Off. 10, Ques. 
im Ex 229, de Cher. 31. 33. 34), more often still 
using it throughout (de Septenario 14, de Creat. 
Prin. 6, de Caritate 12, de Penit. 2, de Execrat. 
6). Bertholet (p. 288) is surely mistaken in saying 
that érndvs has a wider meaning than zpoo7duros, 
for the distinction in Quest. in Ex 22” between 
émnmdudes of place (xwpas), and those of laws and 
customs (vouiuwv kat €0dv), is made solely in order to 
explain the two uses of the word mpoo/dvros in Ex 
22% (21), and the argument would be wholly without 
force if the two words were not synonymous. 
Philo allows the possibility of the local mean- 
ing of mpoojdvros (érndvus) in order to explain its 
application, figuratively, to Israel in Egypt. The 
literal word in this connexion was pérockos or £évos 
(de Vita Mos. i. 7, de Carit. 13. 14). Compare his 
interpretation of Lv 258 (de Cher. 31-84) : the wise 
man is but an émydus and mdporxos in the world ; 
God is the only citizen, and on the contrary the 
foolish man is altogether a fugitive. 

Philo’s preference for the word éry\vus prevents 
us from supposing that the word mpoo7\uros was 
current in his circle, though it hardly warrants 
the opinion that érnduvs was the current technical 
name of the Greek converts to Judaism of whom 
he speaks. It was probably simply the more 
natural word by which to convey the sense of the 
LXX to his readers. In Philo, then, the religious 
interprets and practically displaces the local use 
of the word, but a common technical use of it, 
such as the NT seems to presuppose, he does not 
reveal. 

Josephus often refers to actual proselytes,t but 
without using the name ; and he not infrequently 
alludes to OT passages in which the gér is com- 
mended to charity,{ but cites them only as pro- 
viding for the poor, or for the foreigner (éévos, 
adNguAos, aAdoTpLdxwpos), Are we to infer that 
Philo knew, as Josephus did not, a class of Greek 
converts to Judaism to whom the humane in- 
janctions of the law applied, who had lost their 
natural friends and helpers for the sake of re- 
ligion, and were especially needy and deserving of 
friendly consideration on the part of Jews? 

ii. Words and phrases descriptive of proselytes.— 
Instead of a fixed technical word for foreign con- 
verts to the Jewish religion, the Old Testament 
and Jewish literature give various descriptive 
phrases, some of which may well be gathered 
together here, since they contain in themselves 
an interpretation of Jewish proselytism. The 
proselyte is a gér who is circumcised (Ex 12%), 
or who joins himself to the house of Jacob (Is 14?) ; 
he is one who enters into the assembly of Jahweh 
(Dt 238 ‘in the third generation,’ cf. v.*); he is 

* See Bertholet, Z.¢. pp. 285-289. he ‘ 

t+ e.g. Helena, Izates, and Monobazus (Ang. xx. iiiv.) ; Fulvia 
(Ant. xviit. iil. 5) 3 Ct. pia ii. 11, 29, 87, Ané. xi1t. ix. 1, x1. 35 
en Bane Wey Q ne 256), Iv. viii. 21 (Dt 2421, Lv 199-10), 
| viii, 22 (Dt 1428: 29 2612), viii. 88 (Dt 2414. 19), 
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a foreigner [72:772, 6 d\doyer7js] who has ‘joined 
himself to J’* to minister to him, and to love the 
name of J”, to be his servant—every one who so 
keeps the Sabbath as not to profane it, and who 
lays hold on my covenant’ (Is 56%°); he is a 
nokhri (gévos) who ‘comes to take refuge under 
the wings of J”’ (Ru 21, cf. 1; see also Apoc. 
Bar 41‘). Only in Est 8!” are converts spoken of 
as those who ‘become Jews’ [o7mnP, LXX repte- 
réuvovro Kat lovddifov]. Achior (Jth 14) believed 
in God, was circumcised, and added to the house 
of Israel (rpoceréOn mpds, as Is 141). See also the 
forms of expression in such passages as Is 274, 
Jer 3” 42 1916 (cf. Is 45% 651), + Zeph 3°, Is 44°, 
1 K 84-43, Ru 18, Zee $2-2 97 1416-19, Ts 1918-2, Tor 
14°°7, A convert could be described as one who 
turned to J”, swore by the name of J”, prayed to 
Him, sought and kept His law, especially the 
Sabbath and the prohibition of eating blood. 
Cireuncision could not be omitted by one who 
would join himself to Israel. Almost without 
exception (but see Zeph 2", Is 19!8*°) the supposi- 
tion is that converts will live in Israel’s land.+ 
They are circumcised gérim. 

Philo regards proselytes as those who leave 
polytheism and adopt the worship of one God. 
He describes them as changing to the better order, 
as migrating to piety, journeying to a good colony, 
deserting to God or to the truth, wandering to 
truth and to the honouring of the One who is 
worthy of honour, as fugitives to God, and sup- 
pliants, as those who change to the constitution 
(rodrela) of the Jews. The mind of a proselyte 
(Ex 23°) is alienation (dé\Xorpiwo.s) from polytheism 
and familiarity (o/celwors) with the worship of the 
One and Father of all.g Having come to the 
worship of the true God they come to possess all 
virtues, wisdom, temperance, modesty, etc. (de 
Penit. 2), they will have a secure place in heaven, 
and meanwhile are to be especially cared for, 
since they have cut themselves off from their 
natural relationships, and since the God-pleasing 
conduct (@eopidres 760s) Should be a greater ground 
of friendship than anything else (de Carit. 12; 
de Panit. 1). " 

Josephus describes the proselyte as one who 
changes his life to the customs (267) of the Jews 
(Ané. XX. ii. 1); who is carried over to their laws 
(véuous), or is taught to worship God as the Jews 
do (rov Gedy céBew ws "lovdaious wdrpiov fv, XX. il. 3); 
who has come to the Jewish laws (vouluous mpoc- 
eAnr\vOas Tots “Jovdaikots, XVIII. ii. 5), or simply 
becomes a Jew (eiva: “Iovdaios, XX. il. 4); one 
whom the Jews have brought over to their re- 
ligious observances, and made in a sense part of 
themselves (BJ vit. iii. 3). All but a few of the 
women of Damascus had been brought under the 
Jewish religious worship (@pnoxela)—BJ I. xx. 2. 
The Idumzeans and Itureeans were circumcised, and 
lived according to the laws of the Jews (XIII. ix. 1, 
nak OF OG GNI Oe CH OG vail ORs yo, aby Il, OL)Y. 
Religion is with Josephus, not indeed simply a 
matter of race, but essentially one of ancestral 
custom and fixed habit of life, and a change of 
religion is a change of custom. 

Apoc. Bar speaks of those ‘who have forsaken 
vanity and fled for refuge beneath thy wings,’ in 
contrast to those who have ‘withdrawn from thy 
covenant and cast from them the yoke of thy 
law’ (41° 4) ;|| and refers to them again as ‘those 
who before knew not, but afterwards knew life 


* See Zec 211, Est 927, 

+ Cf. Dt 618 1020, 

{ Naaman is hardly an exception, since he can worship J” in 
a foreign land only by taking some of J’’s land with him 
(2 K 517. 18), 

§ See references above. 

| So Philo contrasts proselytes with apostates (of réiv spay 
vow arorravres, de Poenit. 2). 


and mingled with the seed of the people which 
had separated itself’ (42°). 

Much uncertainty must be acknowledged regard- 
ing the use of the phrase the ‘devout’ or ‘ God- 
fearers’ (7 ox}, of PoBotmevor Tov Bedv [Kiptov], ol 
ceBipevor Tr. 0.) as the technical name either for 
proselytes in general or for a certain class of prose- 
Fries. In Judaism (atter Dt 67 *-2*, 104.4) Ly: 
1914- 82 9517 ete.) it became so far a standing phrasy 
for Israelites, or the true Israelites, themselves 
that it would seem inappropriate as a distinctive 
designation of converts, or half converts, from 
heathenism (see Ps 154 223-25 9512-14 31! 604 etc., 
Mal 316 42, Sir 27-17 616-17 3413-15 ete., Ps.-Sol 257 318 
46 ete.).* It is indeed commonly held that in Ps 
1154-18 1184 135% proselytes are distinguished by 
this title from the Israelitish laity and priesthood. + 
But this is not certain. The phrase may be a 
comprehensive and summary one, as it probably is 
in. Ps22 (so. in hree ©, icf: oe 0 li xexes Dn 
390. 83-85. 33), Rey 19° (11187), where it is equivalent 
to ‘servants of the Lord’). 2 kK 17% does indeed 
suggest that heathen might fear J” and at the same 
time serve their own gods; but this is perhaps an 
ironical description of the Samaritan religion. 

It is Acts which seems most clearly to imply a 
technical use of the phrase. LeSiuevor or PoBovpevor, 
with or without rév dedv, is commonly regarded as 
designating such non-Jews as held to the Jewish 
synagogue worship and observed the most elemen- 
tary Jewish laws of food aud purity and Sabbath 
observance, without entering by circumcision into 
the Jewish community. Such a class, distinct 
from Jews on the one side and from casual travellers 
to Jerusalem on the other, Josephus once mentions 
as contributing to the wealth of the temple (Azf. 
XIV. vii. 2, ceBduevor Tov Gedv).t Yet the references 
to them here and in Acts are indefinite enough, 
so that Bertholet (pp. 328-334) can argue that 
they are nothing but circumcised proselytes, while 
on the other hand O. Holtzmann (NT Zeitgesch. 
p. 185) declares that mpoo7\vuros is the technical 
name of (uncircumcised) goSovuevor. They are 
distinguished from Israelites (Ac 131°), children 
of Abraham’s race (1375), the Jews (13% 171”), and 
these two classes together composed the synagogue 
audiences at Antioch of Pisidia and at Athens. 
The ‘ God-fearers’ seem to be identified with prose- 
lytes in 13%, for of ce8duevor rpoomuTo% can hardly 
be different from of @oBovmevor rov Gedy of vy.1% °°, 
Schiirer himself recognized the identification in 
Riehm’s Handworterbuch® (1894), art. ‘ Proselyten,’ 
but denies it again in the 3rd ed. of his G/JV (1898) 
iii. p. 124 ff, where he argues against Bertholet 
that proselytes proper are included in the first 
category, that of Jews or Israelites. This might 
indeed be used in common speech to include all 
the circumcised, whether of Jewish birth or not, 
but the phrase ‘children of the race of Abraham’ 
(v.*8) seems more explicit. But, on the contrary, 
‘the devout Greeks’ of Thessalonica (174) were 
hardly a different class from the ‘Greeks’ whom 
St. Paul found in the synagogues at Iconium (14!) 
and Corinth (184). St. Paul carries out his threat 
to leave the Jews and go to the Gentiles by going 
to the house of Titius Justus, one of the ceBiueva 
(187), who could therefore hardly have been cireuni- 
cised. As to Lydia (1644) and ‘the devout women’ 
of Antioch (13°), we cannot determine the degree 
of their connexion with Judaism; but Cornelius 
is unmistakably an uncircumcised foreigner (4\X3- 
gudos, 10°8), with whom a Jew could have no free 
intercourse (11°). Bertholet is obliged to say that 


* See references in Cremer’s Wérterbuch, 8. goBiw. 

t Bertholet (p. 181f.), Baethgen (Die Psalmen) on Ps 11511; 
Wellhausen (PB), 
Ibn Ezra, Rashi. 

{ These are ‘the Greeks who honour our customs’ (Ant. 11. 
viii. 9); those who have a ‘zeal for our religion’ (c. Ap. ii. 29). 


This interpretation goes back to Theodoret, 
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the phrase ¢oBovmevos Tov Oedy (10? 22) is not used of 
him in its technical sense. It is true that its use 
here, in connexion with other descriptive words, 
and especially in v.* (‘he that fears him and works 
righteousness’), does not suggest the technical 
name of a definite class of men. But surely 
Cornelius would have been found in the synagogue 
on the Sabbath (see 10? "2), and he is not to be 
distinguished from the class of foreigners informally 
connected with Judaism, with whom the other 
passages acquaint us. Another such is the cen- 
turion who loved the Jewish nation and built 
them a synagogue (Lk 72%); and another, the 
eunuch who came to Jerusalem to worship (Ac 
8-"), but who could not, if he would, enter into 
the assembly of the Lord (Dt 231); others are 
mentioned in Jn 12”°. 

Bertholet is probably right in insisting that 
there was only one sort of convert, the cireum- 
cised foreigner, who undertook to fulfil the whole 
law (Gal 5°). He recognizes, too (pp. 298-300, 334), 
the undoubted fact that Cornelius was a repre- 
sentative of a large class of Greeks who were 
attracted by certain beliefs of Judaism, and adopted 
certain of its customs, were recognized by Jews as 
religious and virtuous men, but did not cross the 
strict line which still separated Jew from Gentile. 
But it seems probable that he is mistaken in com- 
bating the common view that such Greeks were 
called ‘God-fearers.’ It is true that, in the absence 
of evidence of the common use of the word 
‘proselyte’ itself, we might be tempted to find in 
6 Po8ovuevos an earlier technical name for the 
pocdyic proper, as Cremer seems to do* on the 

asis of 2 Ch 5° LXX. But for this the evidence 
is too slight. 

The number of foreigners who had come in some 
measure under the Jewish religion was, according 
to Josephus (Ant. XIV. vil. 2; ¢. Ap. ii. 29) and 
Philo (Vita Mos. ii. 4), very large.t Schiirer’s 
careful collection and investigation of the evidence 
of* inscriptions+ proves that there were Greek 
religious societies in the first centuries after Christ, 
of so-called ‘worshippers of the Most High God,’ 
who got their name and their monotheistic faith 
from the Jews, and yet held to many elements of 
Greek religion. They were a result, in Schiirer’s 
opinion, of Jewish propaganda, but remained part 
Jewish, part Greek, in very varying proportions. 
One who belonged to such a society could well 
have ceBduevos, or metuens, inscribed on his tomb. § 

The ‘God-fearers,’ then, are not proselytes in 
any proper sense, in spite of Ac 13”, which, if not 
due to an early textual error, is an_ indication 
of a somewhat free, untechnical use of mpoo7duToe 
itself, such as the LXX would suggest. If the 
latter be allowed here, the question might arise 
whether all the ‘ proselytes’ in 2! were certainly 
circumcised. The question is made the harder by 
the uncertainty whether the phrase applies only 
to the Romans (Zahn) or to all those named in 
vv. 10 (Holtzmann, ete.), and whether they were 
then permanent residents in Jerusalem (v.°), or 
pilgrims to the feast. ; 

The phrase Proselytes of the Gate has nothing 
whatever to do with the ceBdpevn Tov Oedv. It is 
simply a late Rabbinical title (after Ex 20%, Dt 5™ 
ete.) for sojourners in Israel’s land (the original 
gerim). Earlier, in the Mishna, such a person 1s 
ger téshab (cf. Ly 25%»).|| In distinction from 


* Worterbuch, 8. xporhrures, goPin. 

+See confirmatory evidence in Bertholet, p. 298 ff., and 
Schirer. : 

t Die Juden im bosporanischen Reiche und die Genossenschaf- 
ten der ceGomevos Uscv trpioroy ebendaselbst, 1897. 

Against Bertholet, p. 332. : 7 

; The ger and toshab are distinguished in Ex 1245. 43, Lv 2547a, 
Nu 3515 ete., but are closely associated (cf. Gn 234, Lv 2523. 39, 
1 Ch 2915, Ps 3913, and Ly 258. 49), 
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these, the proselyte was called by late Rabbis the 
‘ Proselyte of Righteousness,’ while in the Mishna 
he is simply the ‘ ger.’ * 

Although there were among the heathen many 
who were attracted by the monotheism and mor- 
ality of Judaism, and attended the synagogue 
services, yet these were not in our sense proselytes. 
A heathen could become a Jew only by cireum- 
cision, hence there was but one order of proselytes 
proper. Lardner had already made the correct 
observation: ‘There was but one sort of proselytes 
among the Jews (the circumcised), and Cornelius 
was not a proselyte but a Gentile.’+ But that the 
word mrpoonAvros was applied exclusively to these in 
NT times is not certain. 

iil. The Duties and Rights of Proselytes, 1.¢. of 
circumcised foreigners, were ideally the same as 
those of circumcised Jews (Ex 12%). Philo gives 
abundant evidence that a Greek became a proselyte 
only by a violent and absolute break with his past 
life and associations.t So Tacitus (Hist. v. 5) 
says that proselytes learn to despise the gods, 
cast off the fatherland, and hold parents, children, 
brothers, in contempt. The story of Izates is not 
in conflict with this.§ His first Jewish adviser 
dissuaded him from circumcision, telling him that 
he could worship the deity (76 detov céBew) without 
it. But this only meant that it was better for 
him to remain a heathen and not to become a Jew. 
The second adviser encouraged him to become a 
proselyte. 

If circumcision was the decisive step in the case 
of all male converts, there seems no longer room 
for serious question that a bath of purification 
must have followed, even though early mention 
of such proselyte baptism is not found.|| The law 
(Lv 11-15, Nu 19) prescribed such baths in all 
cases of impurity, and one who came with the 
deep impurity of a heathen life behind him could 
not have entered the Jewish community without 
such cleansing. As long as the temple stood, an 
ottering made a third (in case of women a second) 
rite in connexion with the proselyte’s reception. 

According to Dt 2370) full entrance into the 
assembly of the Lord was denied entirely to 
eunuchs (but see Is 56%), bastards,{] Ammonites, 
and Moabites; while admittance was granted to 
children of the third generation in the case of the 
Edomite and the Egyptian. Itis not clear how far 
this principle may have been applied in later times, 
or just what restrictions it implied.** Certainly, 
the Passover could be observed after circumcision 
(Ex 12%), 

Various practical limitations of the rights of 
proselytes (in respect to marriage, ete.) which 
later Rabbis discuss, probably belong to the in- 
tensified racial feeling which followed the rise of 
Christianity and the fall of Jerusalem. The 
proselyte seems to have been feared rather than 
sought or welcomed by the Judaism of the 
Taimud. t+ 

The proselyte would, of course, have needed 
instruction, both before and after his admission to 


* To Schtirer belongs the credit of having corrected current 
misconceptions on this matter. 

+ Works, vol. vi. pp. 522-533, cf. xi. pp. 306-324. Lardner 
also saw that the distinction of ‘ proselytes of the gate’ and ‘of 
righteousness,’ and the construction of the Noachic commands 
for the former, were recent. A 

t De Vict. Offerent. 10, de Creat. Prin. 6, de Carit. 12, etc. 
See other references above. 

§ Ant. xx. li. 2-4. : 

|| Baptism of converts is not mentioned by Philo or Josephus, 
but the Mishna presupposes it. See also Arrian, and Sib. Ov. 
iv. 164; Schiirer, HJ P 11. ii. 319-324 (cf. Barris, III. a). 

J On the meaning of the Heb. mamzér in Dt 233 (2), see Driver, 
ad loc., and Nestle in Hapos. Times, Feb. 1900, p. 235. 

** See Philo, de Carit. 13 end (cf. Ezk 4722 ‘which shall beget 
children among you’). F 

tt See Bertholet, pp. 339-349; Schiirer, HJP m1. ii. 334 ff. 5 
Weber, Die Jiidische Theologie (Index, s. ‘ Proselyten’), 
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the Jewish community. One might be tempted to 
find evidence of early catechetical instruction in 
such passages as Ps 15. 249% 348-15 * Ts 3314-16 ete. 
In Harnack’s opinion we have in Acd. 1}** 22-5? and 
fragments in chs. 8 and 13, a book of instruction 
for Jewish proselytes called ‘The Two Ways.’ 

With the disappearance of a definite second 
order of ‘ Proselytes of the Gate,’ the question of 
special rules for them falls away for the biblical 
period. The so-called ‘seven commands of the 
children of Noah,’ which the Talmud holds to be 
valid for the gér téshab,+ are a product of legal 
theorizing, and could never have been enforced by 
the Jewish authorities of NT times on the Greeks 
and Romans who lived in Palestine. is 

As the veB5pyeva roy Oedy were Gentiles, the Jewish 
authorities would hardly attempt to give detailed 
rules for their life. They would rather accept 
whatever measure of homage Greeks paid to their 
religion as contributing to its glory, and would, 
according to their generosity of disposition, recog- 
nize and admire moral rectitude and even religious 
reverence among the heathen. For such recognition 
of ethnic religion and morality the OT prepared the 
way. 

The apostolic decree of Ac 1578 29, ef. vv.3% 29 215, 
no doubt prohibits some of the heathen practices 
which were most offensive to Jews,$ but cannot be 
identified with any known or probable Jewish rules 
for the ceBduern. It was only Christians who 
had to face the problem of providing a modus 
vivendi between Jews and Gentiles. That Jews 
did not eat with even the best of the ceBduern the 
story of Cornelius is striking proof. The Jewish 
customs which the ceB5uevo. seem chiefly to have 
observed were the Sabbath, the kindling of lights 
(before Sabbath, so as not to violate Ex 35%), the 
fasts, certain food laws, contributions to the 
temple,|| charity to the poor, and other moral 
virtues. 1 

iv. The History of Jewish Proselytism cannot 
even be sketched within the limits of this article.** 
Although the prophets furnished the universal 
faith which must underlie missionary effort ; and 
though Judaism cherished the hope that J” would 
be recognized by all nations, yet it is only among 
the Jews of the Greek Dispersion that anything 
like a propaganda can be found. According to the 
ruling view, which Pharisaism represented, the 
conversion of the heathen was to be accomplished 
by God rather than by man. It belonged to 
eschatology. The Book of Jonah uncovers and 
rebukes the deep-seated reluctance of Judaism to 
go to the heathen with a message for their salva- 
tion. In the Dispersion outward and inward 
conditions favoured a more open and generous 
attitude. Jews could not but be influenced by the 
breadth of Greek thought, and Greeks were drawn 
by the mere spectacle of a people who held a 
monotheistic faith and led a moral life. The 
Hellenistic-Jewish literature was no doubt in part 
aimed at heathen readers, and meant to persuade 
them of the falsity of polytheism and idolatry, 
and the truth of the sacred books, the laws, and 
the doctrines of Judaism.{++ The synagogues were 


* Note 133, and see Bertholet, p. 193. 

+ Aboda Zara 64b ; Schurer, HJ P 11. ii. p. 318f. These were 
(1) judgments (obedience to them); and prohibition of (2) blas- 
phemy, (3) idolatry, (4) unchastity, (5) murder, (6) stealing, 
(7) eating blood. 

t e.g. Melchizedek, Job, Ps 88. 89, cf. 1 K 511 (481), Mal 111, 
Ps 652, Bk. of Jonah. So also the account of creation (Gn 126, 
Is 425, cf. St. Paul’s use of it in Ac 1724), and such hopes as 
Zec 91.10 149, J] 228.32, Ts 257.8, Ps 478. 9 2227. 23, 

§ See Ly 1710-1830, Ezk 3325.26, Zec 97 etc. 

ji, Cf. Gal 210, Ac 2417, Ro 1525", 1 Co 1613 ete. 

{ Philo, Vita Mos. ii. 4; Jos. Ant. x1v. vii. 2, ¢. Ap. ii. 39. 

** See Bertholet, J.c.; Lohr, Der Missionsgedanke im Alten 
Test. 1896; Siegfried, ‘Prophetische Missionsgedanken und 
judische Missionsbestrebungen,’ in Jahrb. Prot. Theol. 1890. 

tt See Schiirer, HJP 1. iii. 248 ff. 


open to foreigners, and were the most effective 
agency in the propagation of Judaism (cf. Ac 15? 
fulfilling v.17). Whether the temple at Leontopolis 
had a similar effect it is hard to say (ef. Is 191% 7). 

It is extremely difficult to measure the results 
of such efforts. The number of those who were 
more or less influenced by Judaism was no doubt 
very great. The number of circumcised proselytes 
may have been relatively small, but, on the other 
hand, it may have helped to fill out the great 
multitude of Jews who were to be found in Egypt, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. 

In Palestinian Judaism it is hard to find evi- 
dence in the time of Christ of that zeal of which 
Mt 23" speaks. There is evidence of large acces- 
sions to the Jewish community during the latter 
part of the Persian and the beginning of the Greek 
periods,* a result perhaps of the impulses of which 
Is 40ff., Ruth, Jonah, and such Psalms as 22. 47. 
65-67. 83 are expressions, which the work of Ezra 
and Nehemiah only temporarily repressed. The 
use of Aramaic, the language of neighbouring 
peoples, is a fact worthy of consideration in this 
connexion. A reaction and a closing of doors 
came with the reign of Antiochus IV. and the rise 
of the Pharisaic party. 

The Maccabeean princes revived the old method 
of proselytizing by force. So John Hyrcanus, 
having conquered Idumza, permitted the inhabit- 
ants to remain in the land if they would be 
circumcised and adopt the laws and customs of 
the Jews.t The similar forcible conversion of 
the Iturezans by Aristobulust is regarded by 
Schiirer § as referring to Galilee. At the begin- 
ning of the Maccabean wars this had still been 
a heathen country, with a few scattered communi- 
ties of Jews in it, who could be transferred bodily 
to Judea (1 Mac 5°-*4). The earliest references to 
these Jewish converts in Galilee are found in 
2 Ch 301 1 (ef. 137, 2 Ch 159).|| ‘It is hardly to 
be doubted that the proper Judaizing of Galilee 
is essentially the work of Aristobulus I.’ (B.C. 
105-104). The strong Jewish community in Rome 
is plausibly traced to Numenius and his embassy 
(2 Mac 14% 1515*-). 7, 

But of a proselytizing work by Pharisees their 
literature gives us little information. The story 
of Helena and Izates remains isolated. Saul may 
be cited as a Pharisee who was zealous for the 
extension of his religion, but his effort was not 
to make converts from heathenism, but to pre- 
vent Christians from converting Jews. St. Paul’s 
Jewish - Christian adversaries were proselytizers 
(Gal 162° 3! 57 etce.), and perhaps reveal the 
quality in Pharisaism which Mt 23% condemns. 

The Pharisaic ideal remained one of separation. 
Such propaganda as they attempted seems to have 
aimed at the realization of the hope that no un- 
circumcised alien should render Israel and its land 
and temple unclean.** It does not reflect the sur- 
prising generosity of Dt 23% §, Is 1918-*5, Zec 97 toward 
Israel’s traditional foes.}¢ The expectation of a 
future missionary era (Enoch 9114?) is rare. Prosely- 
tism was a sort of conquest or subjugation, for the 
benefit of the conquerors, not of the conquered,tt 


*See Wellhausen, Js7. und “id. Geschichte, p. 160 (8rd ed. 
p. 199 ff.). 

+ Ant. ximt. ix. 1, cf. xv. vii. 9. 

t Ant. xr. xi. 3, xy, 4 

§ HJP 1, i. 293f., Index, p. 91; GJV ii. 5-7; followed by 
Wellhausen, Bertholet, etc. 

|| The Book of Judith also indicates isolated Jewish towns 
amid heathen surroundings. 

| Schirer, HJP 1. i. p. 266 ff. ; Bertholet, p. 227 ff. 

** See Ezk 449, Is 521 358, Nah 115, Zec 1421, J] 317, Ps.-Sol 1730, 
ef. Rev 2127 2215, 

tt It is very difficult to determine the historical conditions 
that produced these exceptional utterances. 

{{ The Jews were always ready to say to those whose help 
they needed, ‘Come with us, and we will do you good.’ See 
Nu 1029-82 (JE). 
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and it is fair to say that the Jewish proselyte did 
not form a link between the Jews and the Gentiles, 
but emphasized and widened the difference. Nor 
did the proselyte prepare the way for Christianity. 
He may well have been the worst of St. Paul’s 
enemies, while the ce8duevos, who did not count 
as a Jew at all, was the first of his converts. 
Josephus gives an interesting illustration of the 
truth that it was the narrow Jews who insisted 
on proselytism, while his own more liberal temper 
was satisfied that every one should worship God 
according to his preference.* Only a few could 
recognize that the worship of one God and the prac- 
tice of righteousness (Ac 10°) were more important 
than the observance of legal rites, beginning with 
circumcision, which were essentially tribal in 
character. In the common Jewish judgment these 
Greeks were dogs who ate the crumbs that fell 
from their masters’ table, and only a prophet 
could see in them a greater faith than Israel’s. 
But in reality the best influence of Judaism is to 
be found in that large class of heathen to whom 
it taught the worship of one God and the pursuit 
of virtue, and not in the class of actual converts. 
LITERATURE.—Bertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der 
Juden zu den Fremden (1896); Schirer, HJP 1. ii. pp. 291- 
327, cf. p. 219ff., iii. 270-320 (cf. GJ V3 § 31); Allen, ‘On the 
Meaning of seer7Avres in the Septuagint’ (Hapositor, 1894, pp. 
264-275); A. B. Davidson, ‘They that Fear the Lord,’ in Hapos. 
Times, iii. (1892), 491 ff.; J. Strauss, ‘Table-Fellowship of Jew 
and Gentile,’ in Hapos. Times, iv. (1893), 307 ff. On later Rab- 
binical views see Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, Die Agada 
der paldstinensischen Amorder (Index, s. ‘Proselyten’); Weber, 
Die Jiidische Theologie (Index, s. ‘Proselyten’); Hamburger, 
Real-Ency. (art. ‘ Proselyt’). F. C. PORTER. 


PROVE.—There are several Heb. and Gr. verbs 
translated ‘prove’ in AV, but they fall into two 
classes, according as the Eng. word means (1) to 
test, put to the proof; or (2) to bring forward 
proof, demonstrate. The first is the more primi- 
tive meaning, as well in the Lat. probare and the 
Fr. prover as in the Eng. ‘prove.’ It has now 
gone out of use, but in AV it is rather more fre- 
quent than the second meaning. A familiar ex- 
ample is Mal 3!° ‘Prove me now herewith, saith 
the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you the 
windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing.’ 
Cf. Udall, Erasmus’ Paraphrase, i. 67, ‘Jesus 
thought good to prove how much his scholars had 
profited by hearing so muche communicacion, and 
by seeing so many miracles . . . therefore he de- 
mandeth of them, saying, Whom doe men talke 
that the sone of man is?’ and p. 103, ‘ Pilate per- 
ceyvyng that though he proved all wayes and 
meanes yet he prevayled nothyng. . . he assoyled 
Jesus before that he condemned hym.’ This, as 
Skeat remarks, is the meaning of ‘prove’ in the 
proverb, ‘The exception proves the rule’=Lat. 
exceptio probat reguiam ; the idea that an excep- 
tion demonstrates a rule is, as he says, plainly 
absurd. See also Driver, Parallel Psalter, 452 f. 

J.. HASTINGS. 

PROVERB. —i. The connotation of the term 
‘Proverb.’ The proverb is a familiar phenomenon, 
but when the question is put, What is its place in 
the system of devices that enter into the employ- 
ment of language, a correct reply will hardly be 
found in the literature dealing with the use of 
proverbs. An attempt will be made in the present 
article to furnish a satisfactory answer. We assign 
the proverb to the category of synecdochical ex- 
pressions, regarding it asa species of the totum 
pro parte. The proverb is a general proposition, 
which throws its light upon a number of single 
instances. This is confirmed by the biblical usage 
in two ways—(a) It happens more than once in 


* Vita, 23, 31, and cf. Ant. iv. viii. 10, x. Xie 74 XVIn Vie) S, 
c. Ap. ii. 33, 40; Philo, de Monarch. i. 
Mic 4°), 


7 (cf. Jer 2U 1813-15, 
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the OT that one and the same sentence is in one 
passage put into the mouth of the general subject 
‘they’ (Germ. man, Fr. on), and in another is 
called a ‘proverb.’ In 1S 19> we read, ‘ Where- 
fore they say, Is Saul also among the prophets?’ 
whereas in the parallel passage (102°) we find, 
‘Therefore it became a mdshdl, Is Saul also among 
the prophets’? Again, in Jer 312 we read, ‘In 
those days they shall say no more, The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge,’ but in Ezk 18? we find in place of 
this, ‘What mean ye, that ye use this mdshdal in 
the land of Israel, The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge?’ 
(6) But even the meaning of mdashal appears to the 
present writer to show that the sayings to which 
this designation is applied were general proposi- 
tions. For in art. PARABLE (IN OT) we consider we 
have proved that the original sense of mashal was 
‘likeness’ or ‘identity,’ and as the usual form of an 
identification is the combination of subject and pre- 
dicate, mashal became an expression for a judgment 
in general. What, then, is the Hebrew mashal but 
a general proposition? In this way we may ex- 
plain the use of mdshal also for an authoritative 
utterance in Nu 237-18 943.15. 20823 Job 97! 291, 
From this point mdsha/ could readily attain to the 
meaning ‘proverb,’ which it possesses also, ¢.g., in 
the recently-discovered Heb. text of Sir 471, where 


we read Svs, Syr. AS, Gr. rapomia, Vetus 
(=Vulgate) Latina proverbia. 

u. The general proposition and the proverb in 
the narrower sense in their mutual relations.— 
These two belong to the same category, and the 
border-line between them cannot always be sharply 
drawn; but the essential difference between a 
general proposition and a proverb is this, that the 
proverb has entered more upon the stage of wn- 
conscious existence. Prominent representatives of 
the two groups are the following: (a) General 
sentences such as ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn’ (Dt 254). This 
sentence is, so to speak, on the way to go over to 
the camp of the proverbs (cf. 1 Co 9°, 1 Ti 538), but 
it has not yet reached this goal. Other general 
sentences of the same kind occur in 1S 15” (‘To 
obey is better than sacrifice’), 1 K 20%, Jer 13? 
2322 IPs 6209) 2h 2578) ete ike lee (0) Bub such: 
sayings as the following have more certainly at- 
tained to the stage of current use, and are there- 
fore proverbs in the more special sense: ‘as Nimrod 
a mighty hunter [7.e. warrior or conqueror] before 
the LORD,’ Gn 10°, cf. 2214, Je 87, 1S 10}? (|| 1974) 
PHBE A fs) sl? ADS Ne GRP, dige SEE, IBA WP MS. 
dias) > Ik Ze. dim deY (@ WNawes, ferns), 23 1e Oe 
(wapouwta).—The genetic relation of the two groups 
is this, that the general sentences form a wider 
circle, from which the proverbs stand out as an 
élite, and the two concentric circles form a constant 
parallel.—There is even a passage in the OT where 
the characteristic of currency which belongs to the 
proverb proper has clear expression given to it. 
We refer to 1S 24%, where the sentence ‘Out of 
the wicked cometh forth wickedness’ is calied win 
‘3xD7pn, v.e. ‘the proverb of the ancients’ (cf., on the 
collective sense of the singular, Konig, Syntax, 
§ 256e). What can this mean but that this judg- 
ment has been long passed, and preserved during 
the centuries? It is the same when in 28 20" we 
read, ‘They were wont in old time to speak, saying, 
They shall surely ask counsel at Abel.’ On the 
other hand, the OT contains a remark from which 
we see that general sentences might be regarded as 
the product of reflexion. In the passage (Ke 12”) 
where the Preacher says that he sought out many 
parables (odvin, lit. ‘sentences’), he adds, ‘Much 
study is a weariness of the flesh.’ So in the Heb. 
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text of Sir 13°%> we read ‘Study and meditation is 


wearisome thought,’ where in the Greek version 
this ‘study’ is specialized as etjpeous mapaBodGy, ‘in- 
vention of parables.’ 

iii. The form of the proverb. —The following 
varieties of form are to be noted-—(a#) Some of these 
sentences are affirmative, and serve to commend 
the individual to whom the general judgment is 
applied. This is illustrated by the very first pro- 
verb we encounter in the Bible, namely, ‘as Nim- 
rod a mighty conqueror in the estimation of 
Jahweh’ (Gn 10%). Another mdshal may have a 
negative character, and pass a taunting criticism 
on the persons to whom such a negative mashal 
refers. ‘This is the case with the sentence, ‘ Where- 
fore they that speak in proverbs say, Come unto 
Heshbon,’ ete. (Nu 217), or with the question, ‘Is 
Saul also among the prophets?’ (1 S 10” |j 1974). 
A taunting oracle of this kind is also to be 
spoken over the king of Babylon, when that 
city at last reaps the reward of her tyranny 
(Is 144 ‘Thou shalt take up this parable against 
the king of Babylon, and say, How hath the op- 
pressor ceased, the golden city ceased!’). The 
same phenomenon occurs in Hab 2°, and a similar 
negativ. mdshal is spoken about disobedient Israel 
in Mic 24. Hence a formidable threat, occurring 
not rarely in the OT, is that some one shall be 
made the subject of a mdshal. Thus Israel, if 
it persists in its impiety, is to be a ‘proverb’ (Dt 
28°”). The other examples are: 1 K 9’, Jer 24°, 
Ezk 148 (o>yind), Ps 44° 69%, Job 178 (Sepb), 2 Ch 
Ue 

(6) Another formal difference amongst proverbs 
shows itself in their varying lengths. A judgment 
is naturally expressed, of course, in a single simple 
sentence, and so we find it not only in that ‘ pro- 
verb of the ancients’ in 1 § 244, but in the great 
majority of the proverbs contained in the historical 
and prophetical books of the Bible. Jer 31*° and 
Ezk 124 18? are exceptions, for in these the sen- 
tences are made up of two simple statements: for 
instance in the mashal ‘The days are prolonged, 
and every vision faileth’ (Ezk 127"), From this 
formal point of view we naturally obtain a rule of 
considerable importance for determining the date 
of the proverbs contained in the ‘ book of méshalim’ 
(Pr 1): ® 267%), That the Book of Proverbs does 
not form a unity is evident even from the titles 
which we meet with in 10} 22!” 2493 251 30! 31. 
For whoever prefixed to the 10th chapter the title 
‘the Proverbs of Solomon,’ did not suppose that 
proverbs of Solomon were contained Ate in chs. 
1-9. Now, the section 10!22!° possesses this for- 
mal characteristic, that the sentences contained in 
it are, with the exception of 197 (cf. 21°"), expressed 
in isolated distichs, and although in these sentences 
causal (16!2- 26 1919 2175 29%) or final (1574 16°) clauses 
make their appearance, yet they form a part of the 
particular distich. But in the section 22172454 
groups of four, five, six, or more stichoi are more 
frequent. On the other hand, in chs. 25-29 the 
sentence is again frequently expressed by isolated 
CASI ns). (PAD eo, eye, Oak}, O43) Chal PAD), Gye 
by tristichs (25%: 1°), although tetrastichs also occur 
(perhaps in 2574-4, certainly in %%2If) The last 
two chapters of the book contain as a rule larger 
groups of lines, and exhibit also such devices as the 
alphabetical poem (31°). But the isolation of 
the sentences is almost entirely wanting in chs. 
1-9. There the teacher of wisdom develops his 
ideas almost always in connected expositions (cf. 
18f- 10-19 QI-9. 10% ete.). From these considerations 
alone the conclusion may be drawn with much 
probability that in the section 101-22)6 we have the 
oldest collection of sayings (so recently also Wil- 
deboer in his essay, De Tijdsbepaling van het boek 
der Spreuken, 1899, p.7). See, further, the follow- 
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ing article. This rule that the extent of the 
clauses in which a sentiment is expressed, increased 
in general as time went on, is favoured also when 
we compare the groups of sayings of Ben Sira 
(11-20. 21-26. 27-30 91-18 etc.), The Book of Qoheleth, 
which, in the opinion of the present writer (cf. 
Einleitung, pp. 433-435), was written still later, is 
likewise composed for the most part of continuous 
expositions. Post-biblical Jewish works also ex- 
hibit proverbs only of that kind which are inwoven 
in a continuous text, as pearls are wont to be set 
in gold. Such is the case in the tractate Pirké 
Aboth (lit. ‘chapters of the fathers’), which is per- 
haps the oldest portion of the Mishna. 

iv. The material of the Biblical proverbs.—This 
may be best illustrated by indicating the spheres 
from which the particular sayings are drawn. 
These are mainly five— 

(a) From the Mineral Kingdom we have the 
following: ‘The waters wear the stones’ (Job 14'*), 
the Hebrew pendant to ‘gutta cavat saxum’; ‘A 
word fitly spoken (is like) apples of gold in pictures 
of silver’ (Pr 25"); ‘Iron sharpeneth iron’ (271) ; 
‘In the fire is the gold tried’ (Sir 2’); ‘Gold has 
ruined many’ (8°); ‘ Whoso toucheth pitch it shall 
cleave to his hand’ (13'*, Heb. text translated by 
C. Taylor); ‘What fellowship shall earthen pot 
have with kettle, when, if this smite that, it is 
dashed in pieces?’ (13%°); ‘What is heavier than 
lead,’ etc. 7? (224); ‘Sand and salt and a mass of 
iron is easier to bear than a man without under- 
standing’ (v.?*). 

(6) From the Vegetable Kingdom we note first 
of all the proud question by which Jeremiah dis- 
tinguishes himself from his rivals: ‘What is the 
chatf to the wheat ?’ (23°68). To thesame category 
partially belongs also the saying about the eating 
of sour grapes (Jer 31°, Ezk 18°), as well as the 
following sentences: ‘ Better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with’ (Pr 15!" || 171); ‘ Wine is a mocker’ (Pr-20?) ; 
‘Drowsiness shall clothe (a man) with rags’ (237!) ; 
ef. ‘Seek not to be a mighty man at wine’ (Sir 
34”); ‘Like a new wine, so is a new friend’ (9?) ; 
and ‘Wine and women will make men of under- 
standing to fall away’ (1974). 

(ec) From the Animal Kingdom are derived the 
following general sayings and proverbs: first comes 
the caution, ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when 
he treadeth out the corn’ (Dt 254); next, the ear- 
nest question, ‘Can the leopard change his spots ?’ 
(Jer 13°); to which may be added the general 
sayings, ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider 
her ways, and be wise’ (Pr 6°); ‘Where no oxen 
are, the crib is clean’ (144, cf. Sir 26’); ‘A whip 
for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for 
the fool’s back’ (26°); ‘Skin for skin’ (Job 24); 
‘Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass?’ (6°) ; 
‘Small among flying creatures is the bee, and her 
fruit is the chief of sweetmeats’ (Sir 11°); ‘Who 
will pity (?) a charmer that is stung?’ (124 trans- 
lated from the Heb. by C. Taylor); ‘All flesh 
loveth its kind’ (13% i»p ans: -wan 52; ef. the 
Arabic, ‘One camel kneels again in the place of 
another,’ ap. Schultens, Gram. Arab. p. 297; rE 
idxa tépme; ‘Pares cum paribus facillime congre- 
gantur’; ‘Qui se ressemblent s’assemblent’; ‘ Birds 
of a feather flock together’); ‘What fellowship 
shall wolf have with lamb?’ (Sir 13! ax1 sn 7D 
var 5x); ‘Flee from sin as from a serpent,’ ete. 
(214); ‘The true proverb, The dog is turned to 
his own vomit again, and, The sow that was 
washed to her wallowing in the mire’ (2 P 2”). 

(d) Other sayings in the Bible which border on 
the realm of proverbs, or belong to it, are borrowed 
from the hwman sphere; and if it is desired to 
divide this large group into its particular species, 
these may be given as follows :—(a) Many proverbs 
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are derived from the life of the individual. 'To 
this category belong the frequently cited ‘As 
Nimrod,’ ete. (Gn 10%); ‘Is Saul also among the 
prophets?’ (1S 10” || 19%) ; ‘As is the mother, so 
is her daughter’ (Ezk 16“); ‘Treasures of wicked- 
ness profit nothing’ (Pr 10%; ef. the Arab. 
matal, ‘Poverty is better than unlawful riches 
and unrighteous gain,’ ap. Schultens, Gram. Arab. 
p. 284; ‘Ill-gotten goods do not prosper’; ‘ Bien 
mal acquis ne profite pas’); ‘The memory of the 
just is blessed,’ ete. (Pr 107 134-2) ; « Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation’ (14%); ‘A soft answer 
turneth away wrath’ (15'); ‘In all labowr there 
is profit’ (14°), cf. the following negative par- 
allels: ‘The sluggard will not plough by reason 
of the cold,’ ete. (204 2235 2433 2615-16) «A sluggard 
may be compared to a dirty stone’ (Sir 22'; ef, 
the Arabic saying, ‘Sloth and much sleep lead 
away from God, and bring poverty,’ ap. Schultens, 
Gram. Arab. p. 281f.); ‘It is better to dwell in 
a corner of the housetop than with a brawling 
woman in a wide house’ (Pr 21°; similar sayings 
about women are found in y.!9 25%4 274, ef. the 
extravagant hyperbole in ‘I would rather dwell 
with a lion and a dragon than in a house with an 
angry woman’ (Sir 25')); ‘A friend will not be 
known (71) in prosperity,’ ete. (Sir 128, translated 
by C. Taylor); ‘Whoso diggeth a pié shall fall 
therein’ (Pr 267, and similarly Ee 108, Sir 27%; 
cf. ‘He who digs a pit for another, may soon fall 
himself therein,’ or ‘celui qui creuse la fosse y 
tombera’); ‘Give to a brother, and let thy soul 
fare delicately’ (Sir 14°, Heb. text ‘» nxd 3 <A 
slip on a pavement is better than a slip with the 
tongue’ (Sir 201*) ; ‘A die is a foul blot in a man’ 
(v.2*; ef. the Arabic, ‘The tongue of the dumb is 
better than the tongue which speaks les,’ ap. 
Schultens, Gram. Arab. p. 284); ‘He who multi- 
plies words occasions sin’ (Pirké Aboth, i. 17); 
“A rough (or boorish) man fears not sin’ (2 |S 
Nog Nw, 7b. 11.5) ; ‘ Whoso makes much flesh makes 
many worms’ (ib. ii. 7; cf. Is 14> 6674», Job 7% 
17H 2126 24202 9562) _(8) Other proverbs draw a 
lesson from the life of nations or other wider 
circles of the human race: ‘They shall surely ask 
counsel at Abel’ (28 208); ‘Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin?’ (Jer 13); ‘As the man is, so 
is) his: strength (Je 824); 195) 241*; “The vile 
person will speak villainy’ (Is 32%); Jer 31%= 
Ezk 18?.—(y) In that observation of human life 
which led to the constructing of proverbs, regard 
has also been had to the life of the warrior, as in 
‘As Nimrod,’ etc. (Gn 10%), and in ‘Let not him 
that girdeth on (his harness) boast himself as he 
that putteth it off’ (1 K 20"); the conduct of the 
trader is noted in ‘skin for skin’ (Job 24, cf. the 
case of Shylock); the sphere of the physician is 
in view in ‘ Physician, heal thyself’ (Lk 4°’) ; and 
the hard lot of the hushandman suggests the lesson, 
‘One soweth and another reapeth’ (Jn 4°"). 

(ec) From the religious or swpra-human sphere 
the following sayings are derived: ‘In the mount 
of the Lorp it is seen’ [¢.¢. Divine Provi- 
dence is exercised; see, further, art. JEHOVAH- 
JIREH] (Gn 2244) ; ‘The blind and the lame must 
not come into the house’ (i.e. the temple, 2S 5°) ; 
‘The days are prolonged, and every vision faileth’ 
(Ezk 12”); ‘God hath power to help (2 Ch 258 ; 
ef. ‘With God nothing is impossible,’ Lk 1°’). 
This noting of the spheres from which the biblical 
proverbs are derived, prepares us for recognizing 
the origin of these— c ; 

v. The source of the proverbs of the Bible.—This 
was twofold—one source formal, and one material. 
Their formal source lay in the ability of the human 
mind to compare the objects of its observation, 
and, from comparison of the various phenomena, 


| to draw conclusions. The material source was the 


sum of experiences gathered by men in the different 
spheres ot their environment. Both sources were 
in the last resort opened up by God himself. For 
the human capacity for separating off points of 
difference and combining similarities, was a feature 
in the Divine image which was bestowed on man 
at his creation (Gn 12% 27), and which survived the 
Fall (Gn 51? 9°, 1 Co 11", Ja 3°); ef. ‘The spirit 
of man is the candle of the Lorp’ (Pr 20°74), and 
*(God) gave man understanding’ (Sir 38% wax qn 
nya). And is not the same God the final author 
of the experiences which form the material sub- 
stratum of the biblical proverbs? Hence the aged 
appear as Jahweh’s representatives in the congre- 
gation (Lv 19° ‘Thou shalt rise up before the 
hoary head, etc., and fear thy God’). They are 
celebrated also elsewhere as possessors of wisdom, 
cf. Pr 18 6”, Job 12 (‘with the ancient is wisdom’) 
15%, although in the opinion of Elihu this rule is 
not without exceptions (327). So also Ben Sira: 
‘Miss not the discourse of the aged, for they also 
learned of their fathers’ (Sir 8%); and the Preacher 
drew his sayings (o°7¥2 Ee 12°) from the experi- 
ences of his long life (1 77°); ef. the exhortation, 
‘Let our lord consult only his o/d men’ (Tel el- 
Amarna Letters, ed. Winckler, No. xli. 11), and 
the Arabic, ‘Length of experience is increase of 
knowledge’ (ap. Schultens, Gram. Arab. p. 281). 
Hence we need not wonder that in the Bible itself 
proverbs are viewed as legitimate elements in its 
contents. Like the information of the husband- 
man spoken of in Is 28%, they have their original 
source in the Divine arrangement of the world and 
disposition of history. 

vi. Proverbs outside Scripture.—From the same 
standpoint as above it is explicable how the 
proverbs of the Bible agree essentially with those 
which we find in the post-biblical Jewish writings 
and in the literary treasures of other nations. 
Further materials for comparison beyond what 
have been already cited from both these classes 
of writings will be found in the Literature. 
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The Book of Proverbs (n3>¥ yn; LXX title 
Tlaporwiar, subser. B MMaporulac, A II. Dodouevros, & 
Il. Dad.) belongs, with Job and Qoheleth, te the 
Wisdom literature. In harmony with the char- 
acter of the Hebrew Hokhmah (wisdom), which is 
inspired by religious motives, this book as a whole 
has a decidedly religious character, although we 
find also that many maxims have found their way 
into it which bear upon ordinary prudence of con- 
duct, and are the result of purely human experi- 
ence. See, further, art. WISDOM. 

i. ANALYSIS OF THE Book.—The Book of Pro- 
verbs fails into a number of parts which are clearly 
distinct, and which are partially marked off by 
special titles— ; ; 

(1) Chs. 1-9, which form the introduction to the 
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book which now follows. In 1} Solomon is named 
as the author of the proverbs, but v.° appears also 
to announce the intention of publishing ‘ words 
and riddles of the wise.’ The author of these 
chapters exhorts the reader, whom he addresses as 
‘my son,’ to give himself with all earnestness to 
the pursuit of wisdom, and to flee folly, which is 
thought of predominatingly as consisting in sensual 
indulgences. In ch. 8 Wisdom is introduced speak- 
ing in person, while in ch. 9 ‘Madam Folly’ is 
opposed to ‘Madam Wisdom,’ and the two are 
represented as issuing rival invitations to men. It 
is not possible to regard these chapters as a collec- 
tion of various exhortations intended as words of 
introduction to books of proverbs (Bertheau),-nor 
have we any right to assume that they contain 
serious interpolations (Hitzig). On the contrary, 
the unity of diction and of the whole mode of pre- 
sentation, as well as the equally evident unity in 
the train of ideas throughout these chapters, point 
to a single author. 

(2) Ch. 10-2216, the ‘ proverbs of Solomon’ Cdyn 
md>z¥ 10!; LXX om.), forming the real kernel of 
the book. Each verse, consisting usually of seven, 
sometimes eight, rarely nine to eleven, words, forms 
a saying complete in itself and independent. In 
chs. 10-15 the antithetic parallelism predominates, 
in chs. 16-22" the synthetic, along with which we 
find also the synonymous, in which the second 
member limits or expands or continues the first. 

(3) Ch. 2217-24”2, These ‘words of the wise’ 
(22)-*1) contain maxims and warnings which only 
exceptionally are comprised in a single verse ; 
usually they extend to two, sometimes three, once 
even seven, verses. They are again addressed, 
like 17, to ‘my son,’ a form of address which is 
found in (2) only in the corrupt passage 19°7. The 
rigid poetical rhythm of (2) is not prominent in 
this section, here and there it is wanting entirely. 

(4) Ch. 247584, This appears to be an appendix 
to (3). It is headed, ‘These are also words of the 
wise,’ and may perhaps be reduced to seven sayings 
and exhortations, comprised for the most part in 
one verse, althongh the second consists of two, and 
the seventh of five, verses. 

(5) Chs. 25-29, with the heading, ‘These also 
are proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Heze- 
kiah, king of Judah, collected,’ 251. Here again, 
as a rule, each verse makes up a proverb (so always 
in chs. 28. 29), although at times two, in 2773-%7 
even five, verses have to go together. Some of the 
sayings are duplicates of proverbs contained in 
10)-2216, The parallelism is not regular as in (2), 
but these sayings are distinguished by the pithiness 
of their contents and the rich imagery of their 
language. The religious character recedes far 
into the background; notably in chs. 25-27, they 
are for the most part sayings bearing purely upon 
a prudent direction of the conduct of lite. 

(6) Ch. 30, entitled ‘Words of Agur,’ made up, 
as to form and contents, of enigmatical sayings, 
and a few numerical proverbs such as meet us 
elsewhere only in 6°. The title in 30! is mani- 
festly corrupt (cf. Frankenberg or Wildeboer ad 
loc., and art. AGUR). 

(7) Ch. 31°, exhortations to ‘Lemuel, king of 
Massa’ (see LEMUEL and MAssA), spoken by his 
mother. These may really be reduced to a single 
saying consisting of eight verses, in which the 
mother cautions her son against wine and women, 
and exhorts him to rule righteously (cf. Miihlau, 
De Proverb. que dicuntur Agqurrt et Lemucelis 
origine atque idole, Lipsiz, 1869, and Kuenen, 
Onderzoek?, § 95, note 10). The book closes with— 

(8) Ch. 317°*!, an alphabetical poem, standing 
by itself, without any connexion with what pre- 
vedes, devoted to a panegyric on the virtuous 
housewife, 
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ii. Unity AND AuTHORSHIP.—It is beyond 
question that in the present book we have to do 
not with a collection of proverbs which took their 
rise in the mouth of the people, but with arti- 
ficially constructed poetry. Delitzsch has pointed 
to the saying contained in 1 § 244 [Eng. ¥], ‘Out 
of the wicked cometh forth wickedness,’ as a 
specimen of the folk-proverb. The latter wants 
the rhythmical form, and is generally marked by 
pregnant brevity; cf. also 1S 10”, 1 K 20", Jer 
31%, Ezk 182, Lk 4%, Jn 4°” (see the preceding 
article). But for such sayings we seek in vain in 
the Book of Proverbs. This is generally recog- 
nized to be the case, as is shown by the inquiry as 
to the authorship of our book and its sayings. 
From the titles in 10! 25! 22!7 247% 301 311 (cf. 1) it 
results with certainty that the traditional view, 
which credits Solomon with the authorship of our 
book and its individual parts, must be rejected. 
It must, further, be admitted that no principle can 
be distinguished upon which the proverbs are 
arranged. Sometimes, indeed, sayings of similar 
purport are brought together, which collectively 
make up a series of admonitions; or sayings in 
which the same word recurs are found in juxta- 
position ; but these are only isolated occurrences. 
Finally, it is a significant circumstance that the 
same proverbs are repeated in identical or almost 
identical terms in different parts of the book: 
compare 21° with 25*4, 188 with 26”, 2016 with 27%, 
903 with) 2724) 19 wath 262) 7-2, 19 oR 
1512S 992e, 99284 —93 10a, 2.488. 54— G10. aT 99288 —93U>. 
246 compared with 201» and 1114 ; nay, even within 
the same division such repetitions make their ap- 
pearance,¢-g2142— 1610 — eS 
= 1615>, 15%>—1812>, and oft. ; ef. Delitzsch, Comm. 
p. 21ff.; Nowack (in the Kgf. Hdbch.), p. xxiv; 
Cornill, Hinleitung?, p. 225; Driver, LOT®, p. 397. 
The phenomena just noticed necessitate the assump- 
tion that the different parts of our book belong to 
different authors, and consequently exclude the 
authorship of Solomon. 

But although the book in its present form 
does not proceed from Solomon, may not parti- 
cular portions of it be assigned directly or indi- 
rectly to him? One title (10!) plainly credits him 
with the authorship of 10!-22!°, while another 
(25! ‘proverbs of Solomon, which the men of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, collected’) ascribes chs 
25-29 at least indirectly to him. But thesg 
titles simply give expression to the tradition tha 
prevailed at a particular period, while the fact that 
the men of Hezekiah are spoken of in the third 
person would appear to indicate that this note 
does not proceed from themselves, nay, the way in 
which Hezekiah is spoken of not as ‘ king,’ but as 
‘king of Judah,’ suggests that the note was written 
down at a time when there was no longer a king 
of Judah (cf. Baudissin, Die. alttest. Spruchdich- 
tung, p. 11). We need not then regard it as im- 
possible that we have to do with a literary fiction 
which attributed proverbs to Solomon, perhaps in 
order to enhance their value, just as the books of 
Qoheleth and Wisdom are also ascribed to him. 
Such a tradition is all the more intelligible, be- 
cause not only was Solomon regarded as the beau 
ideal of wisdom, but in 1 K 4” it is expressly 
stated that he spoke three thousand proverbs. 
This passage, in fact, has been sought to be used 
in support of the Solomonic authorship of our 
book, but (a) the Book of Proverbs contains only 
nine hundred and thirty-five verses, (6) 1 K 4% 
says only that Solomon spoke three thousand pro- 
verbs, (c) this passage does not lead us to suppose 
that the contents of these proverbs belonged to the 
religious and moral sphere, rather would they 
appear from yv.* to have dealt with subjects of 
quite a different kind. Consequently the author 
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of 1 K 4 cannot have meant his remarks to apply 
to our book, although it is quite conceivable that 
the tradition that Solomon was the author of the 
Book of Proverbs, or of particular portions of it, 
goes back for its basis to this passage. 

Against the Solomonic authorship of the portions 
designated above (2) and (5), the contents of the 
proverbs contained in them are rightly urged: in 
1428. 35 110. 148. 902. 8. 26. 28 9]2 ON OF. Sf. OOF 14 it is 
not a king that speaks of himself, but another that 
speaks of the king, and the experiences under- 
lying these proverbs are scarcely conceivable in 
the days of Solomon, rather do they point to later 
times ; in 14" 18” 19 21° 18_proverbs dealing 
with married and domestic life— monogamy is 
uniformly presupposed, and unquestionably the 
thought of a harem is far from the mind of the 
author; proverbs like those contained in 118 
151 % 168 are unlikely in the mouth of the 
splendour-loving Solomon, ete. 

Under these circumstances we must disregard 
the titles, and seek from internal evidence alone 
to date the composition of our book and of its 
parts. 

ili. DATES OF THE VARIOUS COMPONENTS OF 
THE Boox.—Which of the above divisions of the 
Book of Proverbs are we to make our starting- 
point? Hitzig and Hooykaas have taken 17-9 to 
be the oldest portion, holding that when 101-22}6 
were collected, 1-9 already existed. But simple 
comparison of the parallel passages in the two 
divisions does not justify such a conclusion; see 
Comm. on 18” and 8”; 141 and 9!; 19! and 32; 
Grands G5) 122 7and 132095? 8445125 16247192 and (33 
13%; and cf. Kuenen, /.c. § 96, note 10. On 
the other hand, a comparison of the form of the 
proverbs and the conception of wisdom in these 
two divisions leads to the conclusion that the first 
division must be the more recent. The strict form 
of the mdshal, with its didactic tendency, as this 
appears throughout the second division, is sup- 
pressed in the first, and in its place a fuller pre- 
sentation of the parenesis prevails. To regard a 
periodic structure such as we find here as older 
than the simple form of the distich in the second 
division is all the less possible, seeing that this 
first division also lets it be clearly seen that mean- 
while wisdom has become a subject in the schools, 
where ‘the wise’ gathered their pupils around 
them as their ‘sons,’ a feature which is wanting 
in the second division. If one takes into account, 
finally, that in chs. 1-9 wisdom is thought of as an 
independent personality, who was with God even 
prior to the creation of the world, as the first of 
His works, who stood by His side as superin- 
tendent at the creation, and who now plays her 
role on earth among the children of men, whereas 
in the second division wisdom is partly prudent 
conduct and partly the fear of God by which one 
ensures for himself the blessing of God, namely 
long life, prosperity, etc., there can be no doubt 
that the second division (10!-22!%) and the fifth (chs. 
25-29), which are both attributed to Solomon, are 
older than the first (chs. 1-9). 

The relation of the second and the fifth part to 
one another is not easy to determine. In chs. 25 ff. 
we find not only distichs, but also brief oracular 
discourses in which several verses are combined to 
express an idea (cf. 255 and 27%°7), while, 
further, in these chapters the rhythm is several 
times wanting or at least imperfect (cf. 25° 26'*). 
On these grounds it has generally been held that 
the fifth part is more recent than the second, in 
which we encounter nothing but distichs of 
uniformly pure rhythm. Hooykaas believes it 
possible to reach the same result by a comparison 

etween the verses common to the two divisions, 
but an unprejudiced examination by no means 
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establishes this conclusion, nay, Reuss (La Bible, 
vi. 149) actually calls ‘the collection of the men of 
Hezekinh the best part of the book.’ Viewed more 
exactly, the case stands thus: sometimes it is the 
second, sometimes the fifth, division that has pre- 
served the original form of a proverb (cf. Kuenen, 
l.c. § 96, note 5). Very significant is the cireum- 
stance that in chs. 25-27 wisdom appears through- 
out as practical prudence of conduct, without any 
special religious tinge. This suggests that the 
fifth division, although as a collection more recent 
than the second, yet contains in part older proverbs 
than the latter (cf. Frankenberg, Spriiche, p. 8). 

The third and fourth divisions are by general 
consent regarded as more recent than the second 
and fifth : instances of oracular discourses extend- 
ing to five (24°°-*4), nay, even to seven (239-5), verses, 
are found here again, while the rhythm is un- 
mistakably less pure and complete than in these 
other divisions. As in the first division, so also 
here we find the form of address ‘my son’ (ef. 
2315-18-26 and oft.); here as well as there the 
parenetic tone prevails, and, whereas in the second 
and fifth divisions wisdom is a human quality, it 
appears here cs the sum of “od’s requirements 
from man, it is even personified as in the first 
division, and hence can say, ‘ My son, give me thine 
heart, and let thine eyes delight in my ways’ 
(236). Finally, in verses like 23! 241+. 2° the thought 
of a retribution in the world beyond appears to 
emerge: ‘The wicked hath no future, and the 
candle of the transgressor is put out,’ a conception 
which is still strange to 10! and 251". 

The appendixes chs. 30. 31 consist of three inde- 
pendent pieces, which undoubtedly belong to a 
somewhat late period, and are in fact probably the 
latest in the whole book. We are led to this con- 
clusion by the very form of the proverbs they 
contain: in 30-319 there is a manifest effort to 
express ideas in single short sententious poems 
marked by the extreme of art, and often enigmati- 
cally expressed. The contents, too, point to a late 
date : in 30: we find a deeper consciousness of the 
inadequacy of man’s knowledge of God and of 
divine things than meets us anywhere else except 
in Qoheleth and partially in Job; moreover, the 
notion that appears in 307% of a fixed written 
revelation, from which nothing is to be taken and 
to which nothing is to be added, equally points 
us to a late period, subsequent at all events to 
Deuteronomy. 

The alphabetical poem (31!°%) shows by this 
very device, which is peculiar to it, that we have 
to do with a relatively late literary product. To 
determine more specifically its date from its 
contents is unfortunately not possible. 

The determination of the period to which 10/— 
22 and chs. 25-29 belong, is peculiarly difficult 
owing to the circumstance that historical allusions 
are practically wanting in them. Ewald (Gesch. 
d. Volk. Isr. iii. 598 ff.) has, indeed, discovered in 
28% 99. 4. 11.12.16 allusions pointing us to the last 
years of the Northern kingdom, but there is no 
necessity to suppose these proverbs to have origin- 
ated then; at the most it may be conceded simply 
that they would be intelligible if emanating from 
this period (ef. the Books of Amos and Hosea). 
The date of the rise of these collections is not, 
however, to be determined on the ground of par- 
ticular sayings which, like the above, held good at 
various periods of time, but from the whole char- 
acter of the collections. This has escaped the 
notice of those who, like Baudissin, have adduced 
in particular the sayings about the king in order 
to prove that these chapters originated during the 
times ot Israel’s independence. It has to be ad- 
mitted that analogous sayings are found also in 
Sirach ; but these are distinguished, we are told, 
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from those we are dealing with, in so far as they 
contain warnings of the danger of intercourse with 
the great rather than point to the benefit arising 
from such (cf. Pr 16°), In confirmation of this 
date for the main stock of our book, we are pointed, 
further, to the mention in pre-exilic time (cf. Is 
3°, Jer 188, Dt 16!) of ‘the wise’ along with 
yriests and prophets (so Ewald, Oehler, Hooykaas, 
Jelitzsch, and others). These ‘wise,’ it is held, 
were evidently divided into two classes—the one 
with amore secular tone, indifferent or even hostile 
to religion ; the other with a religious character, 
concerned more with individual than with national 
principles and aims. From the sphere of the 
latter, chs. 10% and 25!" are supposed to have 
emanated, whereas it is to the first class that the 
unfavourable judgment passed by the prophets 
upon ‘the wise’ applies (cf. Is 5% 294, Jer 4” 89 
9. and oft.). But neither have we any evidence 
that these ‘wise’ exercised a literary activity, nor 
is it probable that the above distinction existed. 
Kkuenen (/.c. § 97, note 14) has pointed out that 
the prophets, by way of opposition to the anti- 
theocratic ‘ wise,’ never mention this other class of 
religiously disposed ‘ wise’ who are supposed to have 
been so nearly akin to themselves in their aims, 
nor characterize them as allies in their conflict with 
godlessness and immorality. But even if this pre- 
supposition, which is intended to show the possi- 
bility of a pre-exilic composition, were correct, as 
we have shown it is not, yet this possibility would 
not be converted into a reality simply by pointing 
to these sayings about the king or to any particular 
sayings, because it is by no means inconceivable 
that sayings belonging to the pre-exilic period 
should have been taken over into collections origin- 
ating at a much later date. Consequently the 
question about the date of 101 and 25! can be 
determined only by taking into account the whole 
character of these collections. It is a character- 
istic circumstance that these proverbs agree in 
their religious and ethical requirements with those 
of the prophets, and yet on the other hand ditter 
from the latter in some not unessential points: we 
find the same estimate of sacrifice in Pr 158 21% 27 
as in Am 51**-, Hos 6°, Ezk 14" ; the same praise of 
humility and warning against pride in Pr 11? 14” 
15)- 4, 18. 25. 33 16>. 18f. 1739 1s!2 jg 914 994 as compared 
with Is 211, Am 68, Hos 7, Mic 68 and oft.; the 
same denunciation of those who oppress the poor, 
and the same commending of care for the latter 
in Pr 143! 175 1873 191-7202. 7983. 6. 27 9918 as compared 
with Am 4!#, Hos 5, Mic 28 ete. Like the 
prophets, these proverbs see in the fear of God the 
foundation of all piety and morality, and in 
numerous passages they exhort men to this fear. 
But whereas the prophets deal essentially with the 
national life and apply to it their demands for 
righteousness, etc., the proverbs treat of matters 
belonging to the sphere of individual and domestic 
life. A serious displacement has even taken place 
in so far as the unique relation between Jahweh 
and Israel, which the prophets never lost sight of, 
has here disappeared, and the individual conception 
of religion has taken the place of the national : 
not Israel and the peoples, but the upright and the 
ungodly, the proud and the humble, the under- 
standing and the foolish, are the contrasted 
categories with which the proverbs have to do. 
Whereas the prophets are Jahweh’s advocates in 
His conflict with the gods of the heathen, and 
have to plead His cause to Israel when it turns 
from Him to the service of these, in the proverbs 
monotheism holds undisputed sway, and the con- 
sequences that result from it are not defended, 
but assumed as self-evident, and only the practical 
points of view insisted upon: He is the Creator of 
poor and rich (14#! 22? 298) ; the Omniscient (15* )! 
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16? 173 212 241%) ; He directs all things, the actions 
of men (161: 9 33 1921 204 211. 90f 9975) as well as their 
fortunes, etc. In view of this displacement of the 
subject of religion, it is quite comprehensible why 
in these proverbs there is likewise no mention of 
the Messianic deliverance which the prophets ex- 
pected for the nation ; rather is the centra! position 
oceupied by the belief in individual retribution, as 
this had been growing up since the days of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel (cf. Pr 10% 24 298 1] 9-8. 81] Q2f. 13. 21 136 
15” ete.). Asin some of the Psalms, the godly are 
cautioned against the envy awakened by the 
prosperity of the wicked, and have their attention 
directed to the righteousness of Jahweh which will 
manifest itself in the future. 

Views such as we have briefly sketched are not 
conceivable as contemporaneous with the preach- 
ing of the prophets—it is not without justification 
that Kuenen (/.c. § 97, note 15) calls the ethico- 
religious train of ideas represented by the com- 
posers of these proverbs an anachronism if referred 
to the period of the prophets—but only in the 
post-exilic period, a period in which Law and 
Prophecy are raised above all doubt, and hence 
not the slightest attempt is nade to prove their 
truth, while at the same time there is an evident 
attempt to apply the results of the prophetic teach- 
ing to real life. In this the composers of the 
proverbs are quite in agreement with the tendency 
that prevailed in the post-exilic time. 

As an objection to fixing the date then, the 
character of this period as one of narrow legal 
piety has, indeed, often been urged ; but this view 
scarcely needs nowadays to be seriously refuted : 
books like Ruth and Jonah, whose post-exilic com- 
position hardly any one now doubts, and a large 
portion of our Psalms show that it is quite in- 
correct to characterize the post-exilic period in 
such a way. What is true of the time of the 
Maccabean wars we have no right to transfer to 
the whole precedMhg period back to the Exile ; in 
this earlier period very different currents flowed 
side by side. But we lack the necessary data for 
fixing more definitely the period when 10!# and 
251% were composed, whether towards the end of 
the Persian or at the beginning of the Greek 
period. 

Later in any case than these portions, as we have 
said already, is first of all the introduction (chs. 
1-9), in which Wisdom and Religion are actually 
identified, and the former is personified. In the 
latter circumstance it has been sought to discover 
the influence of the Greek doctrine of ideas, but 
this notion is rightly rejected by Kuenen, Baudissin, 
and others; the contrast of the personified Folly 
shows that we have to do manifestly with a purely 
poetical personification. But Baudissin (/.c. p. 20) 
rightly adds: ‘The mythologizing freedom with 
which Wisdom is portrayed as playing a rélein the 
presence of God or upon earth, is not according 
to the ancient Hebrew manner, but recalls the 
Haggadic creations of the Rabbinic literature.’ 
That we have actually before us a period more 
advanced than in 10'™ and 25'* follows from the 
conception that here meets us of the guests of 
‘Madam Folly’ as in the depths of Sheol (918). The 
latter, which was originally simply the abode of 
departed souls, has become synonymous with hell. 
In view of the close affinity in spirit and tendency 
between these chapters and Sirach, no very long 
period can have intervened between the composi- 
tion of the two. We,shall not be far wrong if 
we fix upon e¢. 250 B.C. as the date of the origin 
of these chapters, and therewith of our book as 
a whole. To bring the date further down (ef. 
Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen, p. 61 ft.) 
is impossible, inasmuch as no reason is then 
evident why Sirach itself was not admitted into 
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the Canon. It cannot, indeed, be made out with 
certainty how far the book edited by the author of 
the introduction extended. While Delitzsch regards 
24°5_29 as the first considerable addition, to which 
afterwards chs. 30. 31 were appended (cf. Driver, 
LOT, ch. vii.), others, like Cornill, ascribe the 
publication of the whole book, or, like Wildeboer, 
almost the whole with the exception of ch. 31 or 
317°, to the author of chs. 1-9 (cf. the Comm. on 15). 

iv. RELATION OF THE MASSORETIC TEXT TO 
THE VERSIONS. —The MT shows marked deviations 
from the LXX, the Syr. Version, the Targum, and 
the Vulgate, although the deviations of the last 
three almost all go back to the LXX. 

The Targum is entirely dependent upon the 
Peshitta, nay, it has practically arisen from it, 
hence the strong Syriac colouring of its language. 
Its author has at the same time plainly striven to 
approximate his rendering to the MT (cf. S. May- 
baum in Merx’ Archiv, ii. 661f., and Noldeke, 726. 
246 ff.). 

The Peshitta exhibits such close agreement with 
the LXX, that one can hardly avoid supposing 
that the author in making his translation had the 
help of the LXX (cf. H. Pinkuss in ZATW, 1894, 
pp. 65 ff., 161 ff.). 

The case of the Vulgate is similar to that of the 

Peshitta: Jerome evidently called in the LXX to 
aid the accomplishment of his task of translation. 
_ As to the LXX itself, apart from particular read- 
ings, this Version is distinguished from the MT by 
(1) a number of additions and omissions, and (2) a 
difference in the order of the proverbs from 24” 
onwards. Whether the plus of the LXX always 
goes back to a Heb. original, or whether we have 
to do with later additions, is often hard to 
decide. In cases where such LXX additions are 
wanting in the Vulgate, it is natural to suppose 
that they are late—a conclusion which need not 
surprise us In view of the long-continued bloom of 
the proverb literature. Regarding the reason for 
the different order followed in the LXX, it is im- 
possible to get beyond conjectures (cf. P.de Lagarde, 
Anmerkungen zur griechischen Uebersetzung der 
Proverbien, Leipzig, 1863). 
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PROVIDENCE is twice used of the foresight and 
care of God, Wis 14? 172, and once of the fore- 
thought of man, Ac 24”. The Gr. is mpdvova and 
the Vulg. providentia. Providence is used as a 
title of God in late classical writers, but never in 
Scripture. On the other hand, it is probably the 
modern use of the word as a Divine title that 
has caused its disuse in reference to man’s fore- 
thought. Cf. the note to Lk 12” in Rhem. NT, 
‘He forbiddeth not competent providence but to 
much carefulnes.’ The Rhem. translators chide 
Beza for calling ‘God’s prescience or foreknow- 
ledge (in the Greeke mpsyvwous) God’s providence 
(note on Ac 3”). See following art., and art. GOD. 

J. HASTINGS. 
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_PROVIDENCE.— According to the OT the crea- 
tion is continued in the preservation of the world 
by God, who gives or withdraws life according to 
His will (Gn 27 6%). He gives ottspring (Ps 127°) 
even against hope (Gn 15° 18! 25%!, 1S 127). He 
forms man’s spirit within him (Zee 121). Man’s 
life is at every moment dependent on God (Is 31°, 
Job 344, Ps 139! 10429), and man in his weak- 
ness apart from God is likened to the grass (Ps 90°, 
Is 40°). God saves life (Ps 187, Gn 81-1), or He 
destroys it (Gn 7? 19”, Ex 12”). He gives food to 
man and beast, and rules all the forces of nature 
(Jer 3, Ps 145%, Job 38-2, J1 12°, Ps 1367-9 29). 
This preservation of nature and man is the back- 
ground of God’s Providence in the kingdom of 
God, for nature serves His purposes, reveals His 
power and wisdom (Ps 8. 19), and shows His glory 
and goodness (Ps 104. 147/79), The thunder is 
His voice (Am 1°), locusts are His army (J1 2”), He 
makes Canaan a fertile land (Ps 65). Although 
the regularity of natural phenomena is recognized 
(Ps 104°, Jer 337°: >), yet there is no order of nature 
apart’ from God’s will. Therefore miracles are 
taken for granted, for God does whatever He wills 
(Is 55"), and nothing is too wonderful for God (Gn 
184, Dt 8’). The relation of God’s Providence to 
man’s free will is a subject of greater difficulty. 
While man’s freedom and responsibility are empha- 
sized (Gn 177, Ps 1, Is 146, Jer 218); his prayers are 
recognized as having power with God (Gn 18”? 24” 
2571, Ex 8° 9°8 10!”) ; and a blessing is regarded as 
having force in spite even of change of mind (Gn 
2777-3, Ex 12%); yet all power is with God, for 
God is the potter and man is the clay (Jer 18°) ; 
and God sends man evil and good alike (Am 3°, 
La 3°, Is 457). The lot of the nation, and of 
individuals in it, is determined according to a law 
of recompense, and all human action is directed b 
God to further His own ends, especially for the 
benefit of His people (Gn 50”, Ex 34). Although 
a man’s heart may devise his way, yet it is God 
that directs his steps (Pr 16°); and so God can 
scorn the plans of the mighty (Ps 24). God’s 
action in and by man is through His Spirit, which 
blinds as well as enlightens, hardens in sin as well 
as renews in righteousness. This belief in Provi- 
dence was one of the leading marks of Heb. piety: 
rebuking pride (Hag 2°, Ps 447 127"); forbidding 
fear and despondency (Ps 33! 11-16 60! 7711 941? 118° 
144°), and bringing courage and hope to suffering 
saints (Ps 1214 127? 917 66°). While the fulfilment 
of His purpose of salvation for His people is God’s 
immediate work, yet the action of God in the 
history of other nations is also acknowledged (Am 
97, Dt 2”, Is 461! 48!). There are problems of God’s 
Providence that excite doubt and compel inquiry. 
The fact of heredity is affirmed (Dt 5°, Ex 20% °, 
Jer 32'8), and its difficulties are discussed (Jer 
3129, Ezk 181). God is regarded as Himself hayr- 
dening men in sin, and the question is raised, 
How can He righteously condemn them (Is 6°, Pr 
164) ; the answer is given that the hardening is a 
penalty of sin (Ezk 12?, Ps 18, La 3%). The 
suffering of the righteous contradicts the assump- 
tion of a moral order on earth, which invariably 
rewards the righteous and punishes the wicked 
(Jer 12), Job 217, Ps 22. 73, Hab 1). This problem 
is fully discussed in the Book of Job. Suffering 
may be regarded as a discipline (Dt 87, Hos 2", Jer 
35", Is 278). In later books the difficulty is some- 
what relieved by the hope of individual resurrec- 
tion, but the best answer to the question is given 
in the idea of vicarious suffering (Is 53). Doubt 
regarding God’s ways in Providence is regarded as 
brutalizing (Ps 73%) ; and in Ecclesiastes we have 
the nearest approach to scepticism in OT. 

The NT takes for granted the teaching of the 
OT on Providence. Jesus teaches a beneficent 
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Providence to all men, good and bad (Mt 5*); and 
encourages His disciples to trust in and pray to 
God as Father (Mt 6°). As God cares for the 
flowers of the field and the birds of the air, so 
will He care for them (Mt 6%-**). Nothing can 
befall them without God’s knowledge (Mt 10%: *). 
The prayer of faith will be answered (Mt 774=Lk 
11°38) Mk 11°*4=Lk 176). Even for daily bread 
prayer is to be made (Mt 6"). This is not a new 
doctrine of God’s Providence, only a more imme- 
diate application of it to individual believers than 
is found in OT, which is mainly concerned with 
the chosen nation. Jesus’ miracles are also to be 
regarded as signs of God’s Providence. St. Paul in 
Romans sketches the course of God’s dealings with 
the individual believer from the beginning in fore- 
knowledge to the end in glorification (o'8™: *°, cf. 
Eph 1+); and affirms as the law of Providence that 
‘all things work together for good to thein that 
love God’ (Ro 8%). On the wider stage of human 
history he traces the fulfilment of a Divine purpose 
in the inclusion of Jew and Gentile alike in sin, 
that righteousness might be of faith only (Ro 1-8); 
and in the temporary rejection of the Jew result- 
ing in the call of the Gentile first of all, and followed 
finally by the restoration of the Jew also (9-11). 
In the Ep. to the Hebrews an independent inter- 
pretation of God’s Providence is given, in which 
the sufficiency and supremacy of Christ in relation 
to OT ritual especially is proved. Finally, in the 
Apoc. the course of contemporary history, pre- 
sented in symbolic forms, is for the comfort and 
hope of persecuted believers interpreted as God’s 
immediate action for the establishment of the 
kingdom of Christ. See, further, artt. ESSENES, 
PHARISEES, STOICS. 


LITERATURE.—Oehler or Schultz, OT Theology; Weiss or 
Beyschlag, NT Theology ; Wendt, Teaching of Jesus ; Sabatier, 
Apostle Paul; Pfleiderer, Paulinism ; Comm. on Romans, 
Hebrews, Apocalypse, Job, Ecclesiastes, ad loce. cit. supra. 


A. E. GARVIE. 

PROVINCE (Lat. provincia, Gr. érapxia).—The 
technical term used to describe the administrative 
divisions of the Roman empire; so Ac 23*4 ‘ And 
when the governor had read the letter, he asked of 
what province he was’; Ac 25! ‘Now when Festus 
was come into the province.’ The original mean- 
ing of the word was the sphere within which a 
magistrate (whether consul or praetor) exercised 
his imperium or sovereign power; so it could be 
used of the division between the two pretors of 
the different classes of legal business ; so again we 
get such phrases as the following: Consulibus Italia 
provincia decernitur, where Italy is described as the 
sphere within which the consuls are to exercise their 
jurisdiction. It was only in B.c. 227, with the 
acquisition of Sardinia and Sicily, that the word pro- 
vincia acquired its later sense, and the definition 
of a province came to be a division of the Roman 
empire with definite boundaries, under a standing 
chief magistrate, paying tribute in taxes to the 
supreme power. Under the Republic these pro- 
vinces had been governed by proconsuls or pro- 
preetors under the supervision of the senate; on 
the establishment of the empire the proconsular 
imperium over all provinces was vested in the 
emperor, and by an agreement which he made 
with the senate the provinces were divided into 
two classes. The older, more peaceable provinces, 
where there was no need of any large military 
force, called the provincie inermes, were left in the 
hands of the senate ; the frontier provinces, where 
military operations were necessary, were governed 
directly by the emperor through his lieutenants. 

The governors of the senatorial provinces were 
appointed by lot from those who had held the office 
of pretor or consul, or as they were technically called 
the consulares and pretorii, or in some cases from 


those who had not yet attained that rank. Two 
provinces, Asia and Africa, were ‘consular,’ 7.¢. 
held by ex-consuls, the remainder were ‘pra- 
torian,’ but all senatorial governors alike bore 
the name of PRoconsuL. The governors appointed 
by the senate were in theory the most distinguished 
and honourable ; they were allowed 10 or 12 fasces ; 
they had higher rank and larger salary; but their 
appointment was only for a year, they had no 
military command, and practically possessed only 
the appearance of power. 

The governor of an imperial province is called by 
historians incorrectly propretor; lis proper title 
was legatus Augusti, lheutenant of the emperor, or 
more fully legatus Augusti pro pretore, mpecBeurns 
kal avticrpdrnyos To0 LeBacrod. They were of two 
classes—those of consular rank or consulares (t1a- 
tixol), and pretorii, those who possessed only pre- 
torian rank. The latter were appointed to provinces 
where there was only one legion, the former to the 
larger and more important commands. 

The arrangements concerning the provinces were 
liable to be changed according to the needs of the 
empire. If rebellion or invasion threatened any 
senatorial province, or if its finances fell into 
disorder, it would be transferred to the emperor, 
at any rate temporarily, and the emperor would 
very likely compensate the senate by giving them 
some other province in return. Instances of change 
will be given below. 

The following are Roman provinces mentioned in 
the NT :— 


Senatorial— 


Macedonia, enrolled B.c. 146 (Imperial from Tiberius 


to Claudius). 


Achaia, B.C. 146 (Imperial B.c. 15-a.p. 14). 


Asia, B.C. 133. 
Bithynia (with part of Pontus), ) 


oe 5 Senatorial to a.pD. 111. 


B.C, 74 : . 
Cyprus, B.C. 27 (Imperial B.c. 27-22, then 
Senatorial). 
Crete and Cyrenaica, B.c. 74. 
Imperial— 


Syria, B.c. 64 Of the First Class. 


Galatia, KO.2B aa 
Pamphylia and Lycia, B.c. 25 J Of the Second Class. 
Egypt, B.C. 30. 

Judea 2 5 . ) 


Cappadocia, A.D, We 6 - 5 Under Procurators. 


The position of Egypt demands a slight refer- 
ence. Its great wealth, and the importance of its 
corn trade, made Augustus give it special treat- 
ment. The country was the emperor’s private 
property (patrimonium Ceesaris), and was governed 
by a prefectus of equestrian rank. No senator 
was allowed to enter the province. 

Certain small provinces (Judzea and Cappadocia, 
for example) were governed by imperial PROCUR- 
ATors. They were generally districts which had 
been only recently added to the empire, and were 
not thoroughly romanized. Judea was so treated 
during the intervals when it was not governed by 
native kings; ultimately it was definitely incorpor- 
ated in the province of Syria. 

One further form of provincia may be mentioned. 
In cases of great and serious emergency a special 
command might be given to some distinguished 
officer, embracing more than one province, or per- 
haps superior to the governors of several provinces : 
such was the position of Corbulo in the East, of 
Germanicus and possibly Quirinius in Syria. 

If we pass to the internal government of the 
provinces, we notice first the concentration of power 
in the hands of the governor. He was the principal 
military, judicial, and administrative authority. 
Except in the case of Africa, he commanded all 
the troops, whether legions or auxiliary: he went 
from place to place to hold courts, the province 
being divided into conventus for that purpose (cf. 
Ac 19°), The finances, however, were not directly 


inhis hands. The proconsuls in senatorial provinces 
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were assisted by a questor, while a procurator 
appointed by the emperor collected all taxes be- 
longing to the fiscws or emperor's purse ; in imperial 
provinces all the finance was in the hands of the 
procurator. The provinces were variously divided : 
in Macedonia, for example, there were four divisions 
apparently called locally pepides (Ac 162), but the unit 
of administration within the province was, at any 
rate in all the settled Greek districts such as Asia 
and Achaia, the city. A city implied not only the 
actual town, but also all the land which belonged to 
it and was its territory. The cities were of two 
main classes—Roman cities or ‘colonies,’ the in- 
habitants of which had either full civie or Latin 
rights. These in the East were garrisons of the 
Romans, often inhabited by veteran soldiers. Such 
were Corinth, Philippi (Ac 16”), Lystra, Antioch 
in Pisidia. The second class of cities were non- 
Roman; they were either civitates JSederate et 
immunes or civitates stipendiarie. The former 
were cities like Athens, which were supposed to 
be independent allies. No proconsul might enter 
Athens with his fasces, or any symbol of his power. 
The Greek cities seem generally to have preserved 
their old constitution. Outside the limits of the 
cities were the imperial estates, administered by 
imperial freedmen and slaves; and in less advanced 
districts, peoples whose organization was tribal, 
administered from some common religious centre 
or market, round which they were grouped. For 
religious and social purposes, for the worship of 
the emperor and the paehration of games, there 
existed representative bodies, the council of the 
province (76 Kowdy ris Actas, ete.), with their prin- 
cipal officer the high priest, the Asiarch, Galatarch, 
etc. (Ac 19*!). These bodies had considerable social 
but little or no political influence. 

The general condition of the provinces, at any 
rate during the Ist cent. of the empire, was good. 
Order was preserved. The taxation was definite 
and fixed. The governors were paid, and redress 
was comparatively easy if they were guilty of ex- 
actions. The country was prosperous, even if the 
taxation was heavy; and it was not until a later 
period that attacks from without and decrease of 
prosperity within broke down the economic pro- 
sperity of the empire. 

LITERATURE.—W. T. Arnold, The Roman System of Provincial 
Administration; Mommsen and Marquardt, Rémische Staats- 
verwaltung und Staatsverfassung; Furneaux, Annals of Tacitus; 
Schiirer, GJ V 2 i. 378, 379 [HJ P 1. i. 327 ff., ii. 45 f.]. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

PROVOKE, PROVOCATION.—To provoke (pro- 
vocare), lit. to ‘call forth,’ is in AV to excite any 
emotion or activity, good or bad. Hence we find 
2 Co 9? ‘ Your zeal hath provoked very many,’ and 
Col 32 ‘ Fathers, provoke not your children’ (both 
épebi¢w). For the orig. meaning of ‘stir up,’ cf. 
Jer 43? Coy. ‘Baruch the soune of Nerias_ pro- 
voketh the agaynst us.’ Cf. also Erasmus, Crede, 
p. 15, ‘It is a great spoore to prycke and provoke 
a man to profyght and go foreward in ony scyence 
or crafte: the love of the teacher’; and p. 99— 
‘Saynte Paule provokyng the Galathians from 
vengeance to humanite and gentylnesse.’ Provo- 
cation is always used in AV in a bad sense. In 
Ps 958 the Heb. is MERIBAH, which see. 

J. HASTINGS. 

PSALMS, BOOK OF.—The most important book, 
and in modern Heb. Bibles the first in order, of the 
third section of the OT Canon—that known as 
Kethubhim or Hagiographa. It has been thought 
that in the time of our Lord the Bk. of Psalms 
furnished a name for the Kéthubhim as a whole 
(see Lk 24“ and cf. Jos. c. Ap. i. 8, who speaks of 
‘the remaining four books’ as containing ‘hymns 
to God and precepts for human life’). It is not 


probable, however, that at this stage in the history 
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of the Canon the title ‘psalms’ would be so used. 
The order of the books in the Hagiographa, more- 
over, has varied greatly. The earliest Rabbinic 
list (Baba Bathra 14b) gives the order as Ruth, 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, etc., Ruth apparently being 
placed before Psalms because it contained an ac- 
count of David’s ancestry. Jerome (Prol. Gal.) 
gives the order as Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, Canticles, etc.; but this is not in accordance 
with prevailing Heb. tradition. In many MSS, 
especially the Spanish, the Books of Chronicles 
come first, then Psalms, Job, Proverbs, ete. The 
usual order is that of the German MSS followed in 
the printed edd. of the Heb. Bible—Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Job (the poetical books, sometimes known 
by the technical name nox, ‘Truth,’ formed by the 
initial letters of the three books Job, Proverbs, 
Psalms), followed by the five Megilloth or rolls, 
the narrative books coming last (see Ryle, Canon 
of OT, p. 229 ff.). The present article will deal 
with the Name and Number of the psalms, the 
Formation of the Collection, the Date and Author- 
ship, the Titles and the Poetical Construction of 
the psalms, the Moral and Religious Ideas pre- 
vailing in the Psalter, the Text and Versions, and 
finally with the Literature of the subject. 

i. NAME AND NuMBER.—No name for the psalms 
collectively is found in the book itself or in the 
text of the OT. The nearest approach to such a 
designation is found in the name given to a portion 
of the Psalter in the subscription to Ps 72 (v.2°)— 
‘The prayers (mban) of David, son of Jesse, are 
ended.’ The word ‘prayer’ must here be understood 
in its broadest sense as any turning of the heart 
towards God in supplication or in praise. See also 
18 2'and Hab 3'. Ps 17. 86. 90. 102 and 142 are 
also called ‘prayers’ in their several inscriptions. 
The title for the book used by the Jews is 139 
ovban (shortened obm, apocop. ‘bn, Aram. jn), i.e. 
Book of Praises, a name which was current in 
the time of Origen and Hippolytus, though the 
genuineness of the passage in which the latter dis- 
cusses the general introduction to Psaims has been 
questioned. In that passage the name stands trans- 
literated into Greek as Lédpa Oedeiu, and in Eus. 
HE vi. 25 Origen’s title of the book is preserved as 
BiBdos Warpav DpapGedrelu. Jerome confirms this 
by describing (in the preface to his Psalt. juxta 
Heb.) the Heb. title as Sephar Tallim. Eusebius 
elsewhere transliterates Lépyp O.rdyv. The word 
which thus appropriately gave a name to the whole 
book is found once only in the Heb. text as a title, 
Ps 145 being called 722 a Song of Praise. The 
regular plural of this word is téhilléth, Ps 22°, this 
feminine form being distinguished from the masc. 
tehillim, in that the former points more distinctly 
to the subject-matter, the latter to the form of the 
composition. Cf. Baethgen,who distinguishes (Pref. 
to Comm. p. iii) between ein Buch der Gesdnge and 
cin Gesangbuch. 

The usual name for a separate Peale is ID 
mizmor, found in the titles of 57 psalms, from the 
third—probably the first in the earliest collection 
—onwards. The word by its derivation indicates 
that which is to be sung to a musical accompani- 
ment, and in practice it is used only of a religious 
song. The more general word 7wv shir, used for 
secular songs in Is 23! and Am 8”, is found in 
combination with mizmér 13 times in the titles ; 5 
times the order is shir mizmér, and 8 times this 
order is reversed. Once (Ps 46) the word shir is 
used alone, and once it occurs in the form shirah 
(Ps 18). The word corresponding to mizmér in 
Greek is ~aduds, properly a song to the accom- 
paniment of stringed instruments; and the usual 
title of the book in the LXX is BiPdos Paruar. 
But in Cod. Alex, we find yadrijpiov, which is 
properly the name of a stringed instrument, 
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adopted asa title of the book; hence Eng. ‘Psalter.’ 
The usual Greek title is quoted in St. Luke’s 
writings, Lk 20”, Ac 1% ‘The Syriac name 
Keéthab& de-mazmiré preserves a name which is 
not found in the OT as a plural, and which did not 
prevail as a collective title in subsequent Jewish 
usage. 

The number of the psalms is 150, both according 
to the MT and the LXX. But the same total is 
preserved with a different arrangement in detail. 
Only the first eight psalms and the last three are 
marked by the same number in the two versions, 
the Greek combining Ps 9 and 10 in one, also Ps 
114 and 115, whilst it divides Ps 116 and Ps 147 
each into two parts severally numbered. This may 
be more clearly shown by the following table :— 


Hes, LXxX 

Psalms 1-8 1-8 

9. 10 9 

11-113 10-112 

114. 115 113 

116 114. 115 

117-146 116-145 

147 146. 147 

148-150 148-150 


The arrangement of the Greek is followed in the 
Vulg. and in some of the older Eng. VSS. In 
the LXX is found an additional psalm (151) with 
the following title: ‘This psalm was written by 
David with his own hand, though it is outside the 
number, composed when he fought in single combat 
with Goliad.’ It runs as follows :— 


‘I was small among my brethren, 
And youngest in my father’s house, 
I used to feed my father’s sheep. 
My hands made a harp, 
My fingers fashioned a psaltery. 
And who will declare unto my Lord? 
He is Lord,, He it is who heareth. 
He it was who sent his angel 
And took me from my father’s sheep, 
And anointed me with the oil of his anointing 
My brethren were goodly and tall, 
But the Lord took no pleasure in them. 
I went forth to meet the Philistine, 
And he cursed me by his idols. 
But I drew the sword from beside him ; 
I beheaded him and removed reproach from 
the children of Israel.’ 


The psalm has no pretensions to genuineness, 
some of its phrases being obviously adaptations of 
the language of 1 S, but something is to be learned 
by comparing and contrasting it with the canonical 
psalms. Certain apocryphal psalms, drawn from 
Syrian sources, are given by Wright (PSBA, June 
1887), including the above with four other psalms. 
One of these, in which a poet speaking in the first 
person is supposed to represent the feelings of the 
nation when Cyrus gave permission to the exiles 
to return from Babylon, is quoted at length by 
Baethgen (Introd. p. x1). 

The different methods of numbering, indicated 
above, point to a various arrangement of material 
which there is good reason for thinking has been 
much more extensive. Ps 1 and 2 are found 
together in some copies. In Ac 13% the Western 
reading preserved in D, 8, and some Lat. MSS 
known to Origen, describes what we eall the second 
as the first psalm, whilst Justin (Apol. i. 40) quotes 
the whole of both psalms together as one prophetic 
utterance. As will be seen below, the distine- 
tion between Ps 9 and 10 and between 42 and 43 
should never have been made; the latter two 
psalms are found together in several Heb. MSS. 
These facts, together with others to be men- 
tioned, prepare us for the phenomenon of com- 
posite psalms. 

ll. FORMATION OF THE COLLECTION. — The 
Psalter, as we now have it, is divided into five 
books, including respectively Ps 1-41, 42-72, 73-89, 


a a ee 


— 


90-106, 107-150. These divisions are marked in 
RV, and have been recognized by the Jews from 
at least the 2nd cent. of our era; it is not to be 
understood, however, that they represent the 
original lines of demarcation in the formation of 
the Psalter. The close of each ‘ book’ is marked 
by a doxology, appended ‘after the pious fashion, 
not uncommon in Eastern literature, of closing the 
composition or transcription of a volume with a 
briet prayer or word’ (W. R. Smith, who adduces 
parallels from the Diwan of the Hodalite poets, to 
show how the limits of an older collection of poems 
may be marked by the retention of a doxological 
phrase). This explanation unquestionably applies 
to the three doxoloyies, 413%, 72% !® aud 89°? ; these 
are clearly separable from the psalms at the end of 
which they are respectively found. It is not clear 
that 106%, at the end of Book iv., has precisely the 
same history ; whilst the fifth book has no closing 
doxology, Ps 150, which is itself a full ascription 
of praise, being understood to obviate the necessity 
for such an addition. The fivefold division is 
recognized in the Midrash Tehillin on Ps 1*, which 
undoubtedly embodies a tradition much earlier 
than the commentary itself. Jerome, also, in his 
Prolg. Galeat. distinguishes between the quinque 
incistones and the unum volumen of the psalms. 
The passage from Hippolytus which refers to this 
subject cannot be urged as certainly genuine. The 
presence in the LXX version of the doxology at 
the end of the fourth book, with its liturgical 
addition, ‘And let all the people say Amen,’ un- 
questionably points to a fivefold division as more 
or less clearly marked in at least the 2nd cent. 
B.C., but it is not probable that this division was 
made by the final redactor of the Psalter himself 
setting in their respective places four doxologies 
to mark the limits of the various collections. On 
the contrary, evidence is forthcoming to show 
that the Psalter gradually grew into its present 
shape, and several of the stages by which the final 
result was reached can be distinctly traced. The 
chief evidence for this gradual compilation of the 
Psalter is as follows :— 

a. The existence of duplicate editions of the 
same psalm. Compare Ps 14 with 53, 40°27 with 
70, 108 with 577) and 60°. The collections in 
which these duplicates severally occur must at one 
time have existed separately. 

b. The use of the names of God in the various 
books is such that it cannot be considered acci- 
dental or without significance. The facts in brief 
are these. In Book i. the name J” occurs 272 
times, Elohim, used absolutely, only 15; in Book 
ul. the case is reversed, Elohim being found 164 
times, J” only 30 times. The figures in Book iii. 
are more complex, and it is found necessary to 
divide it into two parts, so that in Ps 73-83 J” 
occurs 13 times, Elohim 36, while in 84-89 J” is 
found 31 times, Elohim only 7 times. In Books 
iv. and vy. J” is used almost alone (339 times) ; the 
only exceptions being in Ps 108 (found also in 
earlier collections) and Ps 144, which there are 
other reasons for holding to be composite. That 
this prevailing use of one or other name is due (at 
least in part) not to the author but to editorial 
modification, is made probable by the fact that we 
have a Jahwistie and an Elohistic recension of the 
same psalin (cf. 14 and 53, also 40° and 70) ; whilst 
the repetition of the phrase ‘God, thy God’ in 434 
457 and 507 appears to have arisen from the much 
more appropriate ‘J’, thy God.’ The phraseology 
of some psalms appears te have been drawn directly 
from certain passages in the Law, with an alteration 
only in the Divine name used. Cf. Ps 507 with Ex 
207, Ps 719 with Ex 15" ete. 

ec. Another argument is drawn from the titles 
and the way in which the psalms are assigned in 
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groups to various authors, those in Books i.-iii. 
having for the most part some kind of designation, 
whilst those in Books iv. and v. are generally 
anonymous. 

d. The editorial note in Ps 72° ‘The prayers of 
David, the son of Jesse, are ended,’ seems to prove 
conclusively that the compiler of the collection in 
question knew of no other Davidie psalms, whereas 
several that are found in later books are ascribed 
to David. 

e. The rarity in Books iy. and y. of the musical 
notes and directions so common in the earlier books 
points to a difference in the history of their com- 
pilation. 

J. Another argument has been drawn from the 
general character of the subject-matter in the 
various collections. It is thus expressed by Kirk- 
patrick: ‘Speaking broadly and generally, the 
psalms of the First Division (Bk. i.) are personal, 
those of the Second (Bks. ii. and iii.) national, 
those of the Third (Bks. iv. and v.) liturgical. 
There are numerous exceptions; but it is in the 
First Division that personal prayers and thanks- 
givings are chiefly to be found; in the Second, 
prayers in special times of national calamity (44. 
60. 74. 79. 80. 83. 89), and thanksgiving in times of 
national deliverance (46-48. 75. 76. 65-68); in the 
Third, psalms of praise and thanksgiving for 
general use in temple services’ (95-100. 105-107. 
111-118. 120-136. 146-150), Introd. pp. xlii, xliii. 

Is it possible, then, more minutely to trace the 
stages by which the various sections of the Psalter 
assumed their present shape? It is noteworthy 
that in Bk. i. all the psalms are assigned to David, 
with the following exceptions: Ps 1 is introductory, 
and was probably pretixed to the collection as a 
suitable preface. The absence of a title to Ps 2 
seems to point to a separate history, and perhaps 
accounts for its having been joined in many copies 
to Psl. Ps 10, which is anonymous, belongs to 
Ps 9, as is seen by the acrostic arrangement. Ps 33 
is assigned to David in the LXX, but it was 
originally anonymous, and appears to be of dis- 
tinctly later date than the rest. 

In Bks. ii. and iii. all the psalms bear titles 
except Ps 43 (which, as the refrain shows, is part 
of 42) and 71. They fall, not quite symmetrically, 
into groups. Eight psalms together (42-49) are 
assigned to ‘the sons of Korah,’ and a supplement 
of a few Korahitic psalms is found in 84. 85. 87. 
One psalm ‘of Asaph’ (50) stands alone, followed 
later by a group of eleven Asaphic psalms 73-83. 
Ten psalms of David are found together (51-70, all 
Davidic except 66 and 67); Ps 86, which is also 
ascribed to David, may be shown to be a mosaic of 
sentences adopted from other psalms. One psalm 
(72) is assigned to Solomon, one to Heman, and one 
to Ethan. ; 

In Bks. iv. and v., on the other hand, the rule is 
that the psalms are anonymous, the only exceptions 
being that the 90th psalm is ascribed to Moses, the 
127th to Solomon, whilst a few additional ones, 17 
in all, bear the name of David. : 

The history to which these facts appear to point 
may be sketched somewhat as follows. The 
earliest collection consisted of Ps 3-41 or the bulk 
of the Psalms now so numbered, bearing generally 
the name of David. The significance of that 
designation will be considered later ; enough now 
to say that it does not necessarily imply that David 
himself was the author of every psalm—and to 
these were added Ps 1 and 2 and probably some 
others. The next in order were Levitical collections 
‘Korahite’ or ‘ Asaphite,’ and these were combined 
in due course by an ‘ Elohistic’ editor, who added 
a few ‘Davidic’ and other psalms. A conjecture 
of Ewald is supported by many moderns, that Ps 
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collection of ‘ Davidic’ psalms, with the editorial 
note 72” found naturally at its close. The Leviti- 
cal psalms would then follow in their order— 
Korahite 42-49, Asaphite 50. 73-83, Korahitic 
supplement 84-89. W. R. Smith marks the follow- 
ing stages in the process of forming the Psalter as 
it now exists :-— 

a. The formation of the first Davidic collection, with its 
closing doxology, Ps 1-41. 
ees second collection with doxology and subscription, Ps 

-72, 

c. The twofold Levitical collection (Ps 42-49. 50 and 73-83). 

d. Elohistic redaction and combination of } and e. 

e. Addition to d of non-Elohistic supplement and doxology, 
Ps 84-89. (See OTJC2 201). 

Without adopting this precise arrangement, 
which has, however, much to recommend it, it may 
be assumed that by some such process—probably 
one not so accurate and precise as modern critics 
theoretically construct —the psalms in the first 
three books were gathered and arranged. Ps 90- 
150 are viewed by most modern scholars as one 
division or collection, but certain lines of stratifica- 
tion may easily be perceived in it. One exquisite 
little group of psalms is found in 120-134, the 
‘Songs of Ascents,’ which in all probability at one 
time existed as a separate ‘hymn-book.’ Another 
break is found in the doxology appended to Ps 106, 
whatever may have been its precise history. Then 
Ps 92-100 possess a character of their own, and 
groups of Hodu and Hallelujah psalms may be 
discerned, though it is not likely that these ever 
existed as separate collections. 

No precise rules can be given for the order in 
which the psalms are found. A certain broad out- 
line of chronological order is perhaps discernible ; 
sometimes psalms are grouped together which refer 
to the same subject-matter, e.g. the psalms of the 
Theophany of which Ps 98 forms a centre. The 
same musical designation appears to have caused 
the grouping of the Maschil psalms 42-45. 52-55, 
whilst those inscribed Michtam are found together 
in 56-60. Sometimes the occurrence of a word or 
phrase seems to link one psalm with another, and 
some writers, of whom Wordsworth, Forbes, and 
occasionally Delitzsch, may be named as examples, 
attach much significance to this. But it is un- 
desirable to build any elaborate theories upon the 
arrangement of lyrics the present collocation of 
which must have had a long history. Experience 
shows how gradual and irregular has been the 
arrangement of many modern hymn-books, in days 
when much greater symmetry and more formal 
arrangement might be looked for than in the 
Psalter. 

The dates of these several collections can be de- 
termined only in the most general way, and even so 
with a considerable measure of uncertainty. It is 
perhaps possible to fix a terminus a quo and ad 
quem, & superior and inferior limit, to mark the 
period within which the whole work must have 
been carried out. And first, for the superior limit. 

The earliest collection is that of ‘Davidic’ 
psalms, numbered 1-41. If Ps 1 and 2 were in- 
cluded in the collection when it was first made, 
also 25 and 33, it is tolerably certain that this was 
not done till after—probably not long after—the 
return from Captivity. Ps 1 is almost certainly 
post-exilic. The language of 147 ‘Oh that the 
salvation of Israel were come out of Zion,’ does not 
necessarily imply the Bab. Captivity, and the 
verse may be a liturgical addition. Ps 25”, which 
forms an addition to an acrostic arrangement, 
breathes a similar prayer, and shows that the psalm 
in its present condition cannot be very early. The 
subject of Ps 16 does not necessitate a post-exilic 
date, but if a doctrine of immortality be implied 
in it, such a date is most probable. Some other 
psalms in this collection—notably 31 and 39—point 


51-72 originally stood after Ps 41, forming one 
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at least to the period of the later monarchy. The 
history of Temple-music, moreover, so far as that 
is ascertainable from the documents before us, 
hardly seems to admit of the production of such a 
finished collection of Temple-songs before the 
Exile. The Chronicler must be understood as 
describing in 1 Ch 15 and 16 the institutions of his 
own time, of which David only laid the early 
foundations. That a guild of Temple-singers ex- 
isted before the captivity of Judah is probable 
enough, but the collection as a whole—compare 
the titles to Ps 24 and 28 in the LXX—implies a 
stage of advancement in Temple psalmody which 
can hardly have been reached till after the Return. 
This does not imply, of course, that no previous. 
collection of sacred songs had ever been made. It 
is possible, though hardly probable, that in the 
time of Solomon some steps had been taken in this 
direction. But we are dealing with the Psalter as 
it has come down to us, and we should name the 
period shortly after the Exile as the earliest possible 
and the most probable date for the formation of 
the first coliection of psalms. The next may very 
well have taken place in the time of Nehemiah, 
and the work appears to have been very gradually 
accomplished during the succeeding centuries by 
stages which we cannot exactly trace, but some 
idea of which has been furnished above. - 

What, then, is the inferior limit of date in the 
carrying out of this work? Here a number of 
arguments have to be examined, the investigation 
of which is in itself instructive, and the material 
thus furnished is suflicient to warrant tolerably 
definite conclusions. 

a. The bearing of 1 Ch 16 upon the date of the 
Psalter. The date of the Chronicler may be 
roughly taken as about B.C. 300. In ch. 16, in 
the course of an account of the bringing up of the 
ark to the city of David, the writer puts a psalm 
into the mouth of David as appropriate to such an 
occasion. The psalm is not directly attributed to 
David as the tr. of v.7 in AV would imply. The 
phraseology only emphasizes the fact that David 
took especial care concerning the giving of thanks : 
‘On that day did David make it his chief work 
to give thanks unto the Lord by the hands of 
Asaph and his brethren.’ A psalm follows, how- 
ever, which consists of 105! 96 and certain verses 
(1: 47-48) from Ps 106. Apparently, therefore, the 
Chronicler had these psalms—possibly a collection 
containing these psalms—before him when he 
wrote. V.%° seems distinctly to imply that the 
writer adapted the doxology to his purpose, chang- 
ing the imperfects into perfects, ‘And all the 
people said Amen, and praised the Lord.’ If this 
were the case, the conclusion is clear, that Ps 106 
was written, perhaps Bk. iv. formed, somewhere 
in the 4th cent. B.c. Closer examination shows, 
however, that this is not quite so certain. Cheyne 
contends (Origin of Ps. p. 457) that vv.34%5 were 
only liturgical formule, not composed solely for 
use in Ps 106, but freely attached to many psalms. 
It may be replied that the connexion between 1 Ch 
16 and Ps 1U6* as a whole appears too close to be 
accidental, and we can hardly conceive that the 
psalmist adapted the phraseology of the Chronicler, 
though Ryle seems to favour this view (Canon of 
OT, p. 129). It is possible, as Cheyne suggests, 
that additions were made to the various books 
after the collections had been provisionally closed, 
and this possibility must not be summarily ex- 
cluded. It is possible, again, and for some reasons 
probable, that vv.**° did not form part of the 
original text of 1 Ch 16. V.7 joins very naturally 
to v.*7, whilst the words of the psalm do not fit 
in very appropriately with the phraseology of the 
seventh verse, when its meaning is rightly under- 
stood. This suggestion, originally made by Reuss, 
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is favoured by Baethgen, and the possibility of its 
acceptance prevents the argument from being con- 
clusive. Given both texts as they stand, it seems 
difficult to resist the conclusion that Ps 106, with 
its doxology complete, was before the Chronicler 
as he wrote. 

B. The evidence afforded by the LXX is much 
more trustworthy, and rests upon a broader basis. 
It is true that we cannot be quite certain when 
the tr. of the Hagiographa was completed. That 
the whole work was begun and the tr. of the Pent. 
executed about B.C. 250 seems tolerably clear ; 
but Cheyne and some others are disposed to bring 
down the inferior limit for the completion of the 
tr. of the Hagiovrapha very late. All Cheyne 
will admit is that it was finished ‘at any rate 
before the Christian era.’ The evidence of the 
prologue of Sirach, however, will hardly admit of a 
ae date for the tr. of the Psalter than B.c. 150, 
The author of this preface, writing about B.C. 130, 
thrice mentions ‘the law, the prophets, and the other 
books’ (or an equivalent expression), and he speaks 
of his grandfather, Jesus son of Sirach, as having 
been familiar with these as sacred writings. This 
indicates a third class of sacred Scriptures, the 
canon of which was not necessarily complete in 
the time of Siracides, say B.c. 180. But that the 
Psalter was included among these can hardly be 
questioned, even though it were not in its present 
form. References in 1 and 2 Mac, as we shall see, 
confirm this supposition. But granted that the 
evidence is not conclusive, and bringing down the 
date for the tr. of the Psalter even so low as B.C. 
100, it is clear that a considerable interval must 
be allowed for the accomplishment of the various 
processes passed through between the completion 
of the latest collection in Heb. and its rendering 
into Greek. Sanday (Bampt. Lect. on Jnspiration, 
Lect. V. Note A, p. 271) marks as many as nine 
such processes. .The number is probably exces- 
sive; but if the history of the formation of the 
Psalter has been at all correctly indicated, several 
stages must separate the composition of, say, one 
of the psalms in the Elohistic collection and its 
inclusion in the LXX. The smaller group of 
Korahite or Asaphic psalms would be collected, 
then would come the larger Elohistice collection, 
the addition of title, the embodiment of the 
smaller collection in the full Psalter of 150 psalms, 
the numeration, the formation of titles as found 
in the Greek,—these are some of the steps which 
must have been successively taken. Probably not 
much time needs to be allowed for some of them, 
some may even have been contemporaneous, but 
reflection shows that an interval of, at least, one 
or two decades must be allowed between the com- 
pletion of the Heb. Psalter and its tr. into Greek. 

y. A further argument may be drawn from 
1 Mae 7?°, which quotes Ps 79—usually accounted 
one of the latest in date—with the formula usual 
in citing Scripture—xard rods Nbyous ods eypawer. 
For a psalm thus to be recognized and quoted as 
Scripture, implies the lapse of a considerable in- 
terval since its composition. Not much reliance 
for our purpose can be placed on the statement of 
2 Mae 2!°, which records how Nehemiah, ‘ found- 
ing a library, gathered together the books about 
the kings and prophets, and the books of David 
(ra rod Aaveld) and letters of kings about sacred 

ifts.’ 

é 5. Indirectly, the so-called ‘Psalms of Solomon’ 
(which see) furnish evidence from another point of 
view. These psalms possess a distinct character of 
their own. If they may be placed, as most modern 
scholars are inclined to place them, about the middle 
of the Ist cent. B.C., a considerable interval must 
be allowed as elapsing between their composition 
and that of the latest canonical books. Even a 
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superficial reader must be struck by the contrast 
between these ‘psalms of the Pharisees’ and those 
of the canonical psalter. Kirkpatrick speaks of 
them as ‘separated by an impassable gulf.” This 
is strong language ; but on the two great subjects 
of the future life and the Messianic hope the 
contrast is so striking, that if argument from 
growth and development of thought is worth 
anything at all, this is a case in which great 
reliance must be placed upon it. 

Passing by other arguments of more question- 
able value, such as that from the musical titles, 
which were certainly unintelligible to the Gr. trans- 
lators, and that from the language of the Chronicler 
concerning the Levitical guilds of singers, we may 
perhaps come to the following conclusion :—The 
Psalter is a collection of religious poetry chiefly, 
though not entirely, intended for use in public 
worsnip, and very gradually compiled. ‘he ear- 
liest stage of the final process dates from shortly 
after the Exile, one step succeeding another 
through the compass of some three centuries, till 
the collection was virtually closed in the first half 
of the 2nd cent. B.c. Ryle represents the pre- 
vailing view of modern scholars when he says, 
‘The time of its final promulgation in its present 
form and of its first recognition as part of the 
people’s Scriptures, may well have been that of the 
great religious revival that accompanied the suc- 
cess of the Maccabean revolt, and the downfall 
of the Hellenizing party among the priests and 
nobles’ (Canon of OT, p. 127). The exact form of 
the conclusion reached is somewhat dependent on 
the decision of questions concerning the date and 
authorship of individual psalins, a subject in- 
timately bound up with that just discussed, to 
which accordingly we now pass. 

iii. DATE AND AUTHORSHIP. —Care must be 
taken not to confuse date of compilation and date 
of composition, and sometimes a distinction must 
be made between the date of composition of the 
original psalm and the date to be assigned to it 
in its present form. Many of these lyrics were 
handed down orally, and, in particular, some of 
those that were connected with public worship 
may have been long current in a narrower circle 
before they found a place in a smaller or larger 
collection of psalms. Further, the phenomena of 
the Psalter, as we have it, prove conclusively that 
modifications were freely made in existing com- 
positions, whether to make them suitable for 
public worship or to adapt them to the new cir- 
cumstances of a new time. 

It is not the object of this article to describe the 
history of lyric poetry amongst the Hebrews. But 
no intelligent judgment can be formed as to the 
probable date of these particular sacred songs, 
without a brief survey of what is known from 
other sources concerning the history of this form 
of literary composition in Israel. 

The history of the people begins with an outburst 
of song. The deliverance from Egypt at the Red 
Sea was an event which made a deep impression on 
the ritual, the literature, and the national life of 
Israel. It was signalized, according to Ex 15, by a 
song ‘ which Moses and the children of Israel sang’ 
—a pean not unworthy of the great occasion. ihe 
is found as part of the ‘second Elohist’s’ narrative, 
doubtless handed down from earlier days, and is 
fitted into its place by v.1%. That the whole song 
in its present form is antique seems hardly likely. 
Ewald, Dillmann, Delitzsch, and Driver agree that 
vv.23 give the ruling strain of the ancient hymn, 
while the language of vv.? and 1"> seems to point 
to later days, when the early deliverance was 
triumphantly recalled. The ‘Song of Moses’ in 
Dt 32 may with some confidence be assigned to the 
8th cent. B.C. It is not Mosaic in its point of 


view ; v."* are enough to show that the settlement 
in Canaan is an event of the far past. Driver 
would fix the date about the time of Jeremiah, 
and some features point in this direction. But it 
is near enough for the present purpose, if it be 
assigned generally to the period of the monarchy. 
The remarkable poem given at length in Jg 5, 
known as the Song of Deborah, is generally recog- 
nized as one of the oldest fragments of Heb. 
literature. Kuenen describes it as contemporaneous 
with the events it celebrates, and most critics 
acknowledge the absence of anachronisms and the 
strong impression of reality which this ode leaves 
upon them. The date of Hannah’s song in 18 2 
cannot easily be determined. Judged by modern 
ideas, it seems little suited for the occasion on which 
it is said to have been uttered, except so far as it ° 
sets forth the Divine exaltation of the lowly, or 
may be considered to possess a prophetic character. 
That 1t was composed after the establishment of 
the monarchy seems clear from v.. The lament 
over Saul and Jonathan ascribed to David in2S 1 
may be taken as genuinely Davidic. It contains 
nothing inconsistent with the occasion, none of 
those indications of a later point of view some- 
times found lurking in a single clause or allusion, 
whilst the date of the compilation of the book, so 
far as can be gathered, would point to an early 
origin for the elegy. Other indirect evidence as to 
the handing down of such songs from early times 
may be drawn from the mention of the ‘book of 
Jashar’ and the ‘teaching of the song to the 
children of Judah’ in y.*. ‘The ‘last words’ of 
David, found in 2 § 23, do not stand on quite the 
same footing, since these later chapters form an 
appendix to the book which may be much later in 
date. 

Other lyrics which have come down to us embedded 
in prophetic lterature — with which psalmody is 
closely connected—are the thanksgiving of Is 12, 
the dirge of Hezekiah in Is 38, the prayer of 
Habakkuk in Hab 3, and that of Jonah in Jon 2. 
It is impossible to enter into detailed questions of 
criticism, yet the objective evidence afforded b 
the dates of these poems, if they could be fixed, 
would be important, for these would serve as land-- 
marks to judge of compositions when removed 
from their setting. Is 12 probably belongs to the 
period of Hezekiah. The dirge in ch. 38 may well 
be of the same date. It was apparently added by 
the compiler of Is 36-39 to the historical narratives 
drawn from 2 Kings. Cheyne compares the lan- 
guage of the dirge with that of Job, and holds it to 
be exilic, inserted on the principle that psalms in 
any sense illustrative of historical incidents might 
be quoted as if actually connected with them. 
The prayer of Habakkuk is considered by many 
critics to be a late addition, but there is no valid 
reason why it should not belong to the 6th cent. 
B.c. The general character of Jon 2 seems to 
mark it out as a cento of phrases drawn from 
earlier psalms. It has none of the freshness and 
force to be expected in a composition of the time 
of Jonah the prophet. 

Gathering this hasty survey to a close, it may be 
said in a word that the highly elaborated poetical 
composition entitled ‘The Lamentations,’ though 
not by Jeremiah, and perhaps not of single author- 
ship, may—allowing for the slightly varying dates 
of its different parts—be with some contidence 
placed soon after the Exile, in the course of the 
6th cent. B.c. The finished acrostic arrangement, 
no less than the language and style, points to an 
advanced stage of poetical composition. See, 
further, art. POETRY (HEBREW). 

If these results are only approximately correct, 
they furnish valuable data for further investiga- 
tion. We cannot obtain as much information 
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concerning the history of music and song in con- 
nexion with temple-worship. The notes of the 
Chronicler, written long after the event, though 
in many cases drawn from original sources, 
hardly enable us to determine how far the services 
which were inaugurated by David had developed 
in the earlier period of the monarchy. Some of 
the descriptions seem to give a picture of the full 
organization known to the Chronicler, of which 
David established merely the rudiments. Delitzsch 
laid it down that there were three chief epochs of 
psalmody in Israel—the time of David, of J ehosha- 
phat, and of Hezekiah; but in our records it is 
difiicult to distinguish the stages of growth in the 
music and worship of the sanctuary. It seems 
clear, however, that the position discernible after* 
* the Exile (Ezr 2 and Neh 7“) implies considerable 
previous development, at least under the later 
monarchy, though its exact degree is doubtful. 
On the other hand, the outburst of song in the 
time of the Maccabees, of which many recent 
critics have much to say, while probable enough, 
is hypothetical only. ‘he theory is likely enough 
@ priori, and possesses some slight indirect con- 
firmation from history (cf. 2 Mac 2"), but its 
historical basis is not strong enough to bear any 
solid superstructure. The evidence of Jer 33! is 
by no means unimportant where external evidence 
is so scanty ; pointing, as it does, to a measure of 
liturgical development and the use of formule. in 
worship during the Chaldeean period, which may 
form a fixed point in dealing with the psalms. 

Let us next examine the titles so far as these 
bear on authorship. The facts are these. One 
psalm is attributed to Moses, 73 to David (in the 
five books respectively, 37. 18. 1. 2. 15), 2- to 
Solomon, 12 to Asaph, 11 to the sons of Korah, 
1 to Heman, and 1 to Ethan. In fourteen cases the 
historical circumstances of composition are alluded 
to (cf. Ps 3. 7, ete.). These cease in the later 
books. Those that have come down to us are 
sometimes taken from the historical books, and 
sometimes present difficulties, as in the mention of 
‘Cush,’ Ps 7. The LXX contains some additional 
titles. The following psalms, anonymous in the 
Heb., are in it ascribed to David, 33. 43. 67. 91. 
93-99. 104; Ps 138 and 139 are inscribed in cod. A 7@ 
Aavelé Zaxapiov, while 146. 147, and 148 have the 
title Ayyaiov cal Zaxapiov. The historical refer- 
ences peculiar to this version are often curious or 
obscure, ¢.g. Ps 27 mpd rod xpicbfvar, Ps 29 €€odlou 
oxknvajs, Ps 66 dvacrdcews, Whilst Ps 76 and 80 are 
entitled mpds rév ’Acodpioy and vrép rod ’Acoupiou, 
and Ps 144 mpos roy Totudd. This version contains 
also, it may be said in passing, notices of the days 
on which certain psalms were recited in public, as 
Ps 92 in the Heb. is spoken of as a Sabbath-psalm. 
Ps 24 was sung on the first day of the week, 48 on 
the second, 94 on the fourth, and 93 on the day 
before the Sabbath. 

The anonymous psalms, called ‘orphans’ in 
later days, were by the later Jews provided with 
parents by being attributed to the author named 
in the nearest previous psalm (see Jerome, Epist. 
139 ad Cyprianum). In all probability it is on 
this principle that so many psalms in the first 
book came to be attributed to David, and in later 
times Moses was credited with all the psalms 
91-100, extending, that is, from the ‘ Mosaic’ 90th 
psalm to the 101st, which bears David’s name. 
The usage by which the whole Psalter came to be 
attributed to David, so that the popular name 
‘David’ was applied to the whole collection in 
He 4’ is easily intelligible, and has been fre- 
quently paralleled since in the names of ‘Wesley’s’ 
and other popular hymn-books. 

The time when these titles were added cannot 
be exactly determined. Some would be prefixed at 
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the time of the earlier compilations, others when 
the collections of collections were made. Several 
of the titles in the LXX show, what one or two 
psalms in the Heb. exhibit, a combination of in- 
consistent traditions, both as regards author and 
occasion. As a whole, the titles represent an 
early, but far from contemporary tradition, and 
are for the most part uncritical in character, as 
may be shown by the following considerations. 

1. Some of the psalms assigned to David cannot 
by any possibility be his. Compare, ¢.g., the 
Aramaisms of 103. 122. 139 and 144; but especially 
those of 139, a psalm which must be amongst the 
latest in the Psalter. Other explanations have 
been given of these Aramaisms which cannot be 
considered satisfactory ; but if they are supposed 
to originate in the Northern Kingdom, Davidie 
authorship is equally set aside. 

2. Some psalms ascribed to David are evidently 
late because of their obvious borrowings from 
earlier psalms. These are tame in style, lacking 
the fresh vigour associated with the Davidie 
period, though often with a plaintive beauty of 
their own (cf. Ps 86). 

3. The acrostic psalms 25. 34 and 37 cannot be 
David’s. It is conceivable that this artificial style 
of composition came into use early, but it is not 
probable. Known examples of it are late, and 
some other features in the acrostic psalms of the 
first book—e.g. the condition of the State, the 
exhortations to patience under oppression, as in 
Ps 37—make so early a date impossible. 

4. The mention of the temple in 5’ 274 ete. must 
be considered as an evidence of date. It has been 
contended (¢.g. by Delitzsch, Psalms, vol. 1. pp. 
160, 161) that 527 might be applied to the Davidic 
tabernacle; but it is only by a certain straining of 
language that a word for ‘ palace’ could be applied 
to a tent, even though that tent were the dwelling- 
place of God. The phrase God’s ‘holy hill,’ more- 
over, seems to imply that the sanctuary had been 
established upon Zion for some considerable time 
(see Driver, LOT® p. 375). The early use of these 
expressions might, however, perhaps be allowed, if 
all other features of the psalms in question favoured 
a Davidie authorship. But this is not the case. 
The language which describes a period of oppression 
and fear (Ps 9° ete.) requires a good deal of adap- 
tation before it will fit David’s position, and the 
same may be said of the descriptions of the kind of 
foes against which the psalmist had to contend. 
Traditional interpretation may have accustomed 
readers to think of David under persecution by 
Saul, or at the time of Absalom’s rebellion, but 
close examination shows that much of the language 
is Inappropriate in David’s mouth. Often there is 
a superficial resemblance to the circumstances of 
David’s life, combined with real incompatibility. 
See, e.g., Ps 20 and 21, which refer to the king, but 
could not have been written by king David in 
relation to himself; Ps 55%, which might seem 
to point to Ahithophel, but that so many phrases 
of the psalm (vy.** 1°, and the phraseology, care- 
fully considered, of ™) are incompatible with 
David’s position. Many of the psalms ascribed 
to David are not the language of a monarch at all, 
but the plaintive complaints of one who is crushed 
under a government which he has no power to 
modify, and from which he cannot escape. Isolated 
expressions such as are found in 51'*-!® may be 
explained as liturgical additions to an originally 
Davidie psalm, while 69° might conceivably be 
understood of David’s time; but some violence is 
required in each case. And putting together (1) 
the separate phrases which betray a later date, (2) 
the kind of trials to which the psalmist is exposed, 
(3) the condition of society exhibited, (4) the 
maturity of theological thought often manifested, 
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it will be seen that a strong case is made out 
against at least a large number of the psalms 
attributed in the titles ‘to David.’ 

Is it to be said, then, that David wrote none of 
the psalms that have come down to us? Well- 
hausen’s dictum has often been quoted, that ‘the 
question is not whether the Psalter contains post- 
exilic, but whether it contains any pre-exilic 

salms,’ and that_question is by many answered 
in the negative. It will be safer to conduct the 
inquiry upon critical principles cautiously applied. 

First, little or no reliance is to be placed on the 
titles as indicative of authorship. For it is not 
certain that the 17> is to be understood of personal 
authorship (compare the title ‘of the sons of Korah,’ 
where the preposition is admittedly not the Lamed 
auctoris). It is probable that a title originally 
given to one or two psalms in a book was after- 
wards affixed somurately to all in a collection. And 
the arguments above alleged show that many of the 
titles must have been affixed in a crude and super- 
ficial way. But the same cannot be said of the 
general reputation of David as a psalmist. This 
must have rested upon a tolerably substantial 
basis. It has been said that David was noted only 
asa musician, not as a poet. The passages 1S 16}, 
25 1 3% 64, and Am 6° are said not to imply more 
than this. But the Chronicler makes David to 
have been the founder of psalmody, see 1 Ch 15”: °, 
2Ch 7%, and compare Ezr 31°, Neh 12°, 

Further, it has already been seen that David 
was confessedly the author of the elegy of 2S 1, 
and the 18th psalm is attributed to him in 28 22. 
It is said that the first of these poems is not of a 
religious character, but that does not constitute 
a proof that the writer could not compose a reli- 
gious poem, and for literary purposes its evidence 
is valid. David was the writer of verses which, as 
literature, are parallel with the psalms, whilst early 
tradition ascribes to him the composition of psalms 
also. Taking, then, the 18th psalm as a kind of 
test case, how stands the evidence? (a) External 
Evidence. If the 22nd ch. forms an integral part of 
2S, the testimony to Davidic authorship is early 
and strong. IJf—as there is reason to suppose— 
chs. 22 and 23 constitute a later addition to the 
book, their evidence is greatly weakened. It 
is not easy to determine whether the text as 
given in the psalm is earlier or later than that 
found in the history. Baethgen inclines to hold 
that the psalm gives the earlier form of text, but 
that the two have been handed down independently. 
On the other hand, it is much more probable that 
the brief historical introduction with which Ps 22 
opens was taken from the history than vice versd. 
(8) Internal Evidence. ) } 
suit well the early monarchy, and can, in fact, with 
difficulty be applied to any other period. The 
vigour and freshness which characterize the style 
have convinced Ewald and many other critics of 
the Davidic authorship. The only arguments on 
the other side have been drawn from v7, which 
might very well have come from David’s pen, 
and vy.*-®°, which do unquestionably point the 
other way, though there is nothing in them 
absolutely incompatible with Davidic authorship. 
The theory adopted by Cheyne and others who 
support a much later date is that the writer, 
with marvellous ability and success, throws him: 
self back into the life of the conquering hero of 
many centuries before, and the poem was ‘con- 
jecturally ascribed to the idealized David not long 
before the Exile.’ This conclusion appears to 
spring from the assumed premiss that ‘from the 
point of view of the history of art, not less than 
from that of the history of religion, the supposition 
that we have Davidic psalms presents insuperable 


difficulties.’ The conjunction of internal and 
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external evidence furnishes a fair, though not 
conclusive, case in favour of the Davidie author- 
ship of Ps 18, such as would reasonably be accepted 
in the case of any similar document in classical 
literature, and it can be overruled only by con- 
siderations drawn from a general view of OT 
religion, such as cannot be discussed here. 

It is obvious that a decision on the question of 
the 18th psalm will carry many others with it. 
If this psalm be not David’s, probably none from 
his pen has come down to us; if it be, the way is 
open to examine other psalms for which a similar 
claim is made, rejecting such as are condemned by 
internal evidence. The only other psalm of which 
mention can be made here is the 110th. Older ex- 

ositors, such as Delitzsch and Ewald, held it to be 

avidic, or of the Davidie age, but the tendene 
of modern criticism is to assign to it a auch 
later date. The terseness, vigour, and occasional 
obscurity of its phraseology favour an early 
origin, and its occurrence in the fifth book of the 
Psalter, which tells in favour of a late date, is not 
absolutely inconsistent with an earlier. Decision 
upon the point is bound up with the exposition of 
v.1. If the opening words may be understood in 
the sense that the Messiah is objectively regarded 
as the psalmist’s Lord, David may be regarded as 
the speaker. If, as many hold, this is impossible, 
the theocratic priest-king must be addressed by 
the psalmist as his lord, and the Messianic reference 
can only be indirect and typical, and Davidic author- 
ship is excluded. It has been attempted to support 
the first of these theories by the language of 2S 237% 
and the prophecy recorded in 28 7, but these do 
not present a close parallel to the kind of Messianic 
reference proposed. An argument, conclusive to 
the minds of many, is drawn from our Lord’s quota- 
tion of this psalm as recorded in the Synoptic 
Gospels. This quotation shows at least that the 
current Jewish opinion regarded the psalm as 
Messianic, but it does not exclude—(1) the sup- 
position that an argumentum ad hominem was 
intended sufficient for the purpose which Christ 
had in view, or (2) the fact that the argument to 
be drawn from the psalm holds good, if for ‘David’ 
the general word ‘ psalmist’ were substituted. A 
study of the whole use of OT made by Christ in 
His teaching shows that the questions of date 
and authorship with which criticism is chiefly 
concerned were not before the mind of our Lord 
as He spoke, nor was it His object to pronounce 
upon them. 

In general, the conclusion reached upon the 
subject of Davidic psalms seems to be as follows. 
It cannot certainly be proved that David wrote 
any psalms; the probability is that he wrote many ; 
it is not likely that all these were lost; some of 
those extant which are ascribed to him are appro- 
priate in his lips; external evidence ascribes the 
18th psalm to David, and if it be his, it is probable 
that others also should be attributed to him ; and in 
determining the number of these, internal evidence 
drawn from contents, style, allusions, etce., is the 
sole criterion. The judgment of critics proceeding 
upon these lines naturally varies considerably. 
Baethgen, with some hesitation, admits 3 psalms as 
Davidic, Schultz 10, Ewald 17, Delitzsch 44, while 
Driver (LO7® 380) sums up by saying—‘ A non liquet 
must be our verdict ; it is possible that Ewald’s list 
of Davidic psalms is too large, but it is not clear that 
none of the psalms contained in it are of David’s 
composition.’ The arguments above adduced would 
lead to the conclusion that from ten to twenty 
psalms—ineluding 3. 4. 7. 8. 15. 18. 23. 24. 32, and 
perhaps 101 and 110—may have come down to us 
from David’s pen, but that the number can hardly 
be greater and may be still less. The 90th psalm 
cannot have been written by Moses, nor the 72nd 
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and 127th by Solomon. The titles in these cases 
must be understood as indicative of the subject- 
matter. The reference of certain psalms to Asaph, 
Heman, Ethan, and the sons of Korah, is to be 
understood from the point of view of compilation 
rather than of authorship. If these psalms were 
taken from collections associated with the Levitical 
guilds known by these historical names in the time 
of the second temple, the titles become easily 
intelligible. It creates difficulties to press the 
meaning of the preposition as Lamed auctoris, 
and to suppose (e.g.) that the family or guild of 
‘Korah’ were either separately or conjointly 
authors of psalms. It is quite possible that the 
free odliiphioation of the title 17> is due to 
the same habit on the part of those who formed, 
the several collections. Compilers would think 
more of the source from which the psalms were 
actually derived than of the presumably remote 
original author, especially in days when personal 
authorship was not dwelt upon as in a later 
time. 

On the general subject of the age of the Psalms, 
Cheyne hardly allows one to be pre-exilic; the 
scattered references to monarchy he applies for 
the most part to the time of the Maccabean 
revival. In this he stands almost alone amongst 
English critics, though the general tendency of 
criticism is to assign a continually increasing 
majority of the psalms to the post-exilic period. 
Cornill probably represents the prevailing opinion 
of contemporary scholars when he describes 
(Hinleitung, p. 221) the Psalter as representing a 
reaction of the old Israelitish pious feeling against 
the stiffening formalism of the time of Ezra and 
his successors, a proof that the religious genius of 
Israel in the 3rd and 4th centuries B.C. had not 
heen quenched by the growing influence of what 
was later known as Pharisaism. The historical 
allusions which are found in some psalms are not 
for the most part decisive, and these cease to have 
any weight if the possibility of later impersonation 
and idealization is freely conceded. ‘aking the 
language of the psalms as it stands, however, the 
nearest approach to definiteness on the ground of 
historical allusions would be found in Ps 46 as 
applied to the overthrow of Sennacherib, Ps 74 
and 79 to the period of the Maccabees. Ps 68, 
which by earlier critics was assigned to the reign 
of Jehoshaphat, almost certainly belongs to the 
period of the Second Temple, and Ps 118, which 
has generally been considered as especially suitable 
to the return from Captivity, is confidently assigned 
by Cheyne to the Maccabzean period. Ps 45, which 
most critics place during the monarchy, is under- 
stood by the same writer of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
If historical allusions are not decisive, neither will 
the evidence of parallel passages avail much. If the 
dates of Job, of Deut., and of certain chapters of 
Isaiah could be fixed, the dates of a few psalms 
might be approximately determined ; ¢.g. Ps 8 was 
written before the Book of Job, and Ps 90 after 
Deuteronomy. The date of Jer. is well known, but 
a comparison between the language of the psalms 
and the prophet (cf. Ps 1 with Jer 1778) makes it 
difficult to say which can claim the priority. A 
certain group of psalms, e.g. 69, may with some 
confidence be assigned to the period of Jeremiah. 

In only a very few cases can linguistic evidence 
be considered as decisively characteristic of late 
date ; Ps 139 is probably the best example of this. 
The eriterion of style is too subjective and too 
differently estimated by different critics to be re- 
lied upon as evidence of date. Arguments drawn 
from the stage of theological thought visible in the 
psalms depend upon the view taken of the history 
of OT theology, and opinion can hardly be con- 
sidered ripe enough on this subject for it to be 


employed with certainty. The psalms themselves 
form no inconsiderable portion of the evidence by 
means of which that history is to be traced out, 
and it is clear that the vicious circle must be 
avoided which would conclude that a given psalm 
‘cannot be of early origin because the ideas it con- 
tains cannot have been promulgated so early.’ The. 
state of religious thought and life manifested in the 
writings of the prophets Amos and Hosea presup- 
poses a long religious history, the nature of which 
hee not yet been made sufficiently clear te allow. 
of sweeping dogmatic assumptions. And, apart 
from a belief in the supernatural, the history of 
religion shows how frequently the vates, whether 
bard or prophet, has been before his time in his 
religious intuitions and aspirations. Certain 
general conclusions may, however, be given, which 
will guide us approximately to the time when the 
psalms as a whole were composed. A few being 
probably Davidic, a considerable number, especially 
in the earlier books, are pre-exilic, but the greater 
proportion of these date after the 8th cent. B.C. 
The large majority of the psalms may be with 
confidence assigned to the period during and shortly 
after the Exile, some few to the 3rd and even the 
2nd cent. B.C. 

Are any Maccabean psalms included in the 
Psalter? This much debated question has received 
very various answers. There is an a priori proba- 
bility in favour of the existence of such psalms 
and of their inclusion in the Psalter, if the Canon 
of OT were not closed too early to admit them. 
The strong probability is that the Canon was not 
virtually closed till about B.c. 100, and the Psalter 
may have been kept open even after the various 
collections were formed, in the sense that a few 
later psalms might find their way in after a collec- 
tion possessed a separate existence. The evidence 
of Josephus and of 2 Mac may be taken as indirectly 
confirming the @ priori probability that the Mac- 
cabeean times would furnish a vigorous psalmody. 
The evidence of the ‘ Psalms of Solomon’ shows 
that the true spirit of psalm-composition existed 
even later, though the hopes and ideals of the 
psalmist had altered. When we examine the 
extant psalms, however, difficulties arise. Those 
which appear most likely to have sprung from 
Maccabeean times, such as 44. 74. 79. 83, are found, 
not in the later, but in the earlier or middle collec- 
tions. It is possible, but not easy, to understand 
how. a psalm composed B.C. 150 made its way into 
Book ii. and was labelled, not in the Heb. only, 
but in the Greek, as a psalmof Asaph. It is urged 
by some that the language of these psalms may be 
appropriately understood of earlier desolations than 
those of the time of Antiochus. But in Ps 748, for 
example, the phrase >y ‘12 (though understood by 
the LXX of feasts) seems distinctly to point to 
the synagogues of a later period, while 74° connects 
itself naturally with 1 Mac 4% 9°7 144. The argu- 
ment drawn from the repeated use of o"0n, on the 
other hand, has been too much pressed, as if it 
must necessarily refer to the time when the 
Hasidim became a recognized party, when ‘the 
company of the Hasidzeans, mighty men of Israel,’ 
offered themselves ‘willingly for the law’ (1 Mae 
2”), It by no means follows that all mention of 
‘the pious ones’ is to be taken as distinctly Mac- 
cabeean. 

The history of opinion displays considerable 
diversity of opinion on this question. Theodore 


of Mopsuestia, holding the Davidic origin of the 
psalms generally, taught that David projected 
himself in the spirit of prophecy into the times of 
the Maccabees, so that some of the psalms faith- 
fully picture that peried. Calvin attributed Ps 44. 
74 and 79 to the period in question; Hitzig and 
Olshausen enlarged this short list to embrace the 
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greater portion of the Psalter, including all psalms 
from 73 to 150. Reuss assigned several psalms to 
a still later period—that of John Hyrcanus, B.C. 
135-107. Cheyne indicates some “twenty - five 
psalms as Maccabiean, including 20. 21. 33. 44. 60. 
61. 63. 74. 79: 83. 101. 108. 115-118. 135-138. 145- 
150. His criteria of ‘a uniquely strong church 
feeling,’ an ‘intensity of monotheistic faith,’ and 
an ‘ardour of gratitude for some unexampled 
stepping forth of the Lord J” into history,’ are not 
susceptible of specific and decisive application to 
Maccabeean times. The first criterion mentioned 
by Cheyne—the existence of ‘some fairly distinct 
allusions to Maccabeean circumstances ’—would be 
decisive if its occurrence could be clearly proved. 
But the allusions are held by such critics as 
Gesenius, Ewald, Dillmann, and Hupfeld to be 
anything but distinct. In our judgment the 
number of Maccabzean psalms cannot be large, 
but the bare possibility that a few such psalms 
were included in the Psalter before the Canon was 
closed should be left open. If any psalms of the 
2nd cent. B.C. are found in our present collection, 
the internal evidence which would assign 44. 74. 
79. 83 to this period may be held to outweigh the 
unquestionable difficulties arising from their place 
in the second and third books. 

iv. TITLES.—It has been found convenient to dis- 
cuss such of the titles as bear on the question of 
authorship already ; the present section will there- 
fore be devoted to an examination of those words 
or phrases, mostly musical notes, which require ex- 
planation. For the sake of convenience, they are 
given in alphabetical order, following the EV. 

*Aijeleth hash-Shahar, Ps 22 rnv'n nb-y-by, LXX 
Urép THs dvTATuWews THs EwHiv7s, v.e. ‘concerning the 
morning aid’ (nbs) ; so Targum, which refers to the 
Tamid, the perpetual morning sacrifice ; Jerome, 
pro cervo matutino (so Aq.). ‘ Upon’ here signifies 
‘set to the tune of’ (RV), the name of the song being 
prob. ‘ Hind of the Dawn.’ W. R. Smith compares 
Arabic usage in thus describing melodies; also 
Ephraem in the Syriac. Baethgen understands the 
morning to be viewed as ‘the hind in its swiftness.’ 

‘Alaméth, Ps 46; cf. 1 Ch 15% ‘psalteries set to 
Alamoth’ (RV), nopy-oy, LXX éri radv Kpudiwy, 
‘about the hidden things’ (mindy), so Targum ; 
Jerome, after Aq., pro juventutibus. In 1 Ch, 
LXX transliterates ddaudd. Ges. and most 
moderns derive from ‘almah, ‘damsel,’ and render 
‘with accompaniment of damsel voices,’ or ‘in 
soprano.’ Baethgen holds that this interpretation 
is not suitable to Ps 46. Rashi understands it of 
a musical instrument, as modern viola or tenor- 
violin. Cf. ‘ Double-bass,’ corresponding to Shemt- 
nith, which see. It is a question whether the 
closing words of Ps 48 ‘al-muth, which will hardly 
bear the translation ‘unto death,’ should not be 
read as ‘alaméth and taken as part of the title of 
the following psalm. 

*Al-taschith (AV), Al-tashheth (RV), Ps 57. 58. 
59. 75, novaroy, LXX pi) duagBeipys ; Jerome wt non 
disperdas. As in RV, this must be understood to 
mean ‘set to the tune of, Destroy not.’ Possibly 
these words may form the beginning of an old 
vintage-song, such as we find described in Is 65°, 
when the new wine is found in the cluster, ‘and 
one saith, Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it’; 
but this is mere conjecture (see OT JC p. 209). 

Ascents.—See Degrees. tans 

Chief Musician, for the.—Found in 55 psalms, 
beginning with Ps 4. See also Hab 3%. Heb. 18230, 
LXX eis 7d 7é\os (connect with nid ‘for ever’ ?). 
Other Gr. VSS, eis 70 vixos, Jerome Victors ; follow- 
ing apparently the meaning of a kindred Aram. 
root. The verb ns3 is found in 1 Ch 15” in refer- 


ence to music, and is rendered ‘ to excel” in AV, 
‘to lead’ the singing in RV. 


In 1 Ch 234 it means 
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“to preside over’ the work in question. 


The 


| meaning of the title, therefore, apparently is that 


the psalm was to be given to the precentor or 
leader of the choir, and was intended to be sung in 
the temple-service. 

Dedication, A Song at the d. of the house, Ps 
30, Heb. maa name’, LXX éxordoews.—The order 
of words in this title suggests that in its present 
form it combines two several traditions; it is at 
the same time a psalm /é-David and a song for the 
dedication of ‘the house.’ It is possible that the 
two may be combined; not, however, when the 
site was chosen for the temple (Hengstenberg), for 
this was not the dedication of a house; nor (prob- 
ably) at some re-consecration of the palace after 
Absalom’s rebellion and David’s absence. The 
most probable supposition, if the psalm is to be 
referred to David’s lifetime, is that of Delitzsch, 
who refers it to the house mentioned in 2 S 5", and 
supposes that about this time the king was re- 
covering from severe sickness. It is known, how- 
ever (Sopherim xviii. 2), that this psalm was used 
by the Jews from an early date at the feast of 
idinukkah, the ‘dedication’ mentioned in 1 Mac 454 
and Jn 10”, and Baethgen and many moderns con- 
sider that this clause of the title was added later as 
an after-thought. It has been questioned whether 
this is consistent with the ignorance of its meaning 
shown by the LXX. The probability is that the 
clause refers to a liturgical use of the psalm, not 
to its original composition. 

Degrees, Songs of, Ps 120. 122-134 mibyon rw; 
in 121 ‘yah; LXX 6d) rdv dvaBaducr, Jerome 
canticum graduum, whence AV ‘degrees,’ RV 
‘ascents.’—Grammatically, the form of the title 


‘in Ps 121 is the more correct, if 7 is to be under- 


stood of an individual psalm. W. R. Smith and 
Cheyne understand it collectively='7', properly 
the title of the whole group, the plural ‘ascents’ 
indicating that the title of the group has come to 
be affixed to each psalm separately. The following 
meanings have been attached to this ambiguous 
phrase :— 

1. The return from Babylon (Ewald). See Ezr 79, 
in which we read of ‘the going up from Babylon,’ 
and ef. Ezr 2'. The use of the plur. ‘goings up’ is 
explained to refer to more than one journey, under 
Cyrus and Artaxerxes (Ezr 2 and 8); or to the 
number of caravans, cf. of advaBaivovres of Jn 12”. 
It is hardly likely, however, that the plural would 
be used of the one event which so signalized itself 
in the memory of the people, and the subject- 
matter of at least Ps 122 and 134 is unsuitable to 
this connexion. 

2. The going up to the annual festivals in Jeru- 
salem. The word ma‘dlah is not elsewhere used 
of these journeys, but the cognate vb. 75y is (Ps 1224 
al.). The psalms are for the most part suitable in 
subject for such a purpose, either directly (see 
122. 132. 133) or indirectly. Herder, Reuss, W. R. 
Smith (‘ Pilgrimage songs’), and Baethgen may be 
mentioned as amongst those who favour this ex- 
planation. 

3. Fifteen steps led from the women’s court to the 
men’s court in the temple, and the Talmud (Midd. 
ii. 5, Sukkah 156) says that these corresponded 
to the songs of degrees; not, however, that the 
psalms were named after the steps, or that the 
Levites sang these particular psalms upon the 
steps. This explanation of the name has, how- 
ever, been held by some (e.g. Armfield, who has 
written a monograph upon the subject). . 

‘4, Delitzsch favours the interpretation which 
finds an allusion’to the peculiar style or structure 
of the psalms, the repetition of a word or phrase, 
with a gradual ladder-like ascent as to a clhimax— 
‘a, step-like progressive rhythm of thoughts. 
Compare the structure of the ‘triolet’ im more 
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recent literature. Against this, however, it may 
be urged that not all these psalms exhibit this 
structure (see 132); that it is found in some other 
psalms (e.g. 29); and that nowhere else is this 
technical use of the word found. 

5. Im hohern Chor (Luther) to be sung ‘in louder 
tones’; so R. Saadya Gaon, and cf. 2Ch 20% 
lé-mdluh (diff. word trom ndyi), ‘with a loud voice 
on high’ (AV), ‘an exceeding loud voice’ (RV). 

6. An explanation, first given by Rashi, has 
lately been revived by Schiller -Szinessy, which 
refers the word to the ‘liftings-up’ or ‘ goings-up’ 
of the heart in adoration and trust. See 121? 
123? 1301. 

It will be gathered from the above sketch that 
no certain meaning can be given to the title of this 
group of lovely psalms. ‘The second explanation is, 
on the whole, the most probable. 

Gittith, Set to the, Ps 8. 81. 84, Heb. mnzry, 
LXX trép rdv AnvGv, Jerome pro (in) torcularibus 
(nina).—The Targ. explains of a musical instru- 
ment which David brought from Gath, or of the 
form of a wine-press. Generally understood to 
indicate the name of a tune, possibly set to a 
vintage - song, a meaning which the LXX and 
Jerome may possibly have had in view in their 
renderings. Ewald understands it to mean ‘the 
March of the Gittite guard.’ 

Higgaion (ji). — This word does not occur in 
any of the titles, but is found in Ps 9'° and is con- 
veniently considered here. It occurs in connexion 
with Sedah (which see), and the double phrase is 
rendered by LXX @6% diavdduwaros. It is found in 
the text of Ps 92%, where Cheyne renders ‘ with 
sounding music upon the harp.’ The root 737 from 
which the word is probably derived means to emit 
a deep, murmuring sound, and is used of a lion in 
Is 31+, of a dove in Is 384, and of a mourner in 
Is 167. Also in a secondary sense of meditation or 
device in Ps 194, La 3°. Kimchi explains Higgaion 
from this secondary meaning of the root; but it 
is in all probability a musical term derived from 
the primary meaning, possibly indicating a ‘forte 
burst of joyous music.’ 

Jonath-’elem-réhokim, Ps 56 opin oby navby, 
LXX tmép rod aod trod ard TS ayiwy pewaKpup- 
mevov, a tr. which supposes that Israel is intended by 
the word 4,% dove, and 0° is quite misunderstood. 
Like so many others of these enigmatical phrases, 
this is in all probability the name of a melody to 
which the psalm is to be sung. With the reading 
ody the phrase may be interpreted ‘the dove of the 
distant terebinths’ ; with present pointing, as in 
tVm, ‘the silent dove of them that are afar off.’ 

Mahalath, Ps 53; Mahdlath lé‘annéth, Ps 88, 
Heb. nbazby, or with addition of nuy>, LXX szép 
Maedré@ (rod droxpiOjvac) as pry. name, see Gn 28", 
2 Ch 1118, Jerome pro choro, per chorwm (after Aq. 
Theod. Symm.). Considerable uncertainty attaches 
to the rendering of this phrase. If it does not 
indicate the name of a tune (Ibn Ezra), or the sad- 
ness of the melody to which the psalm was sung 
(Delitzsch), the choice lies between understanding 
mahdlath as (1) akin to mahdlah, ‘sickness’ or 
‘calamity’ (Ex 1575), so Targ.; or (2) as a musical 
instrument (Rashi, Ges., Lowe). Neither etymo- 
logy nor the probabilities of the case can be said 
to point decidedly in either direction. 

Maschil.—Found prefixed to 13 psalms, viz. 32. 
42. 44, 45. 52-55. 74. 78. 88. 89. 142. Heb. Sav, 
LXX cuvécews, eis civeow. Cf. 477 Sav yor, ‘make 
melody in a skilful strain’ (cf. RVm); Targ. ‘with 
good understanding.’ Gesenius renders, ‘a didactic 
poem,’ which does not fit many of the psalms 
mentioned above. Delitzsch understands it as 
indicating a ‘contemplative’ psalm (>=2vn prop. 
‘consider,’ ‘attend to,’ ef. Ps 1012 [RVm] 1067) ; 


Rashi interprets by reference to 2 Ch 30”, the 
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Levites that ‘had good understanding (or were 
well skilled) [apparently in music] for J’.’ So far as 
etymology serves us, the title probably indicates a 
contemplative composition, but in process of time 
the original meaning probably passed away and it 
came to mean little more than a poem (cf. zrolnua). 
Michtam, Ps 16 and 56-60 noa2, LXX orndo- 
ypapia. —So Gesenius, who says 3n3 = scribere, 
ona=inscribere ; the meaning in Eng. would imply 
a carefully-fashioned, ‘emblazoned’ psalm; but 
this meaning of the root on2 is wholiy uncertain. 
Another suggested derivation connects with on3 
and would give the rendering ‘a golden psalm’ ; 
so Luther. The word is also used in Is 38° of 
Hezekiah’s dirge, but it is not easy to detect any 
features which the various compositions to which 
the word is applied possess in common. 
Muth-labben, Ps 9 j22 moby, LXX izép ray 
kpudiwy rod viod, Vulg. pro occultis (Jer. pro morte) 


filii, Targ. ‘concerning the death of man (who 


came forth) between (the armies).’ All these tr™s 
show that the phrase was not understood, and the 
ignorance of the ancients is shared by the moderns. 
Grammar will not allow of the rendering ‘death 
of the son,’ i.e. Absalom, even if such a meaning 
were appropriate. In all probability this is the 
name of a tune ; but whether it should be rendered 
‘Die for the son’ or (with other pointing) ‘ Death 
makes white,’ it is impossible to say, and cannot 
really signify. 

Néginoth.— Found in six psalms—4. 6. 54. 55. 67. 
76 niv332, and once in’61 nray>y, ef. Hab 3, LXX 
ev Wahpots, Jerome in psalms. The word means 
unquestionably ‘on stringed instruments’; it is 
always found after the phrase ‘For the chief 
musician,’ and indicates that the psalm is to be 
sung to an accompaniment of stringed music, cf. 
1 Ch 15%. Neginath is generally understood as the 
same word with an old feminine ending (Ges.) ; 
or, according to Massoretic punctuation, closely 
joined with Zé-David, it would mean ‘in the Davidic 
style of stringed music.’ 

Néhiloth, Ps 5 ni>nim>x, LUXX trép rHs KAnpovo- 
povons, asifnogsa, Jerome prohereditatibus. Gener- 
ally understood as=on">"$n, meaning ‘ to the accom- 
paniment of flutes’ or wind-instruments. That 
flutes were used in worship, is shown by Is 30”. 
Baethgen objects that the usual word for flute 
might be expected here, and understands Nehiloth 
as the name of a tune. ‘ 

Remembrance, To bring to, Ps 38 and 70 1310, 
LXX els dvdurnow (adding in 70, eis 7d coal pe 
kupiov), Jerome in commemorandum, ad recordan- 
dum. Is it to be understood, however, that God is 
to remember the psalmist, or the psalmist to re- 
member God? Both views have been taken. The 
Targ., followed by Delitzsch, finds a reference to 
the Azkarah (avdurynots) part of the sacrifice of the 
Minhah, when a portion was thrown upon the fire 
and the smoke was supposed to bring the worshipper 
into the Divine remembrance. See Ly 2478 and 
connect with title in LXX zepi caBBarov. But the 
word is found in 1 Ch 164, when certain Levites 
were appointed to minister before the ark, and ‘to 
record’ (AV), ‘celebrate’ (RV), as well as to thank 
and praise J”; and perhaps this more general 
meaning of worshipping, in the sense of not for- 
getting the Divine benefits, is the more probable 
meaning here. 

Shéminith, Ps 6 and 12 mypw-by, LXX brép ris 
dyddns, ‘upon the octave or the eighth,’ ef. 1 Ch 1522. 
The phrase either refers to a special kind of stringed 
instrument with eight strings, or means perhaps 
‘in the bass,’ ef. ‘al-“Aldméth=soprano. ‘Ina lower 
octave,’ the reverse of the modern octave (Lowe). 

Shiggaion, Ps 7 jx’, LXX wWaduds— pera WdFs, 
Jerome pro ignoratione (after Theod. Symm., and 
see Ps 19” ‘errors’).—The word is found in the 
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plural in Hab 3. As derived from mw ‘to wander,’ 
Ewald, Delitzsch, and others give the meaning of 
ace dithyrambic song,’ one characterized by various 
feelings or rhythms. Gesenius, with hesitation, 
renders cantus suavis. There appears to be nothing 
either in etymology, tradition, or the character 
of the two psalms in question to guide modern 
readers definitely to the meaning of this word. 

Shoshannim, Shushan-‘Eduth, Ps 45 and 69 by 
owe, Ps 60 ny jwetdy, Ps 80 ‘e-bx, LXX umep Tay 
ANowbncouevwy (OstY from root mw ‘to change’), 
Jerome pro liliis testimonii.—Rashi understands as 
an instrument of six strings. Probably the name of 
a tune ([bn Ezra and moderns) ‘set to the melody 
of Lilies, or Lilies of the Testimony.’ ‘Pure asa 
lily is the Testimony,’ i.e. the Law (Ewald). 

Song of Loves, Ps 45 nin: ve, LXX Gd} brép Tod 
ayamrnrov.—The allegorical interpretation which is 
suggested by the Gr. is of very early origin, and is 
based upon the use of language found in Hosea and 
elsewhere in OT, and recognized by St. Paul in 
Eph 5°. The Targ. renders ‘Thy beauty, O King 
Messiah.’ The feminine plural termination must 
not be understood literally as of king’s daughters 
(Hengstenberg), nor of a marriage-feast, nor in an 
erotic sense, for the word is a noble one; but 
according to the Heb. idiom it corresponds to a 
neuter abstract, and the phrase would mean ‘A 
song of that which is lovely.’ It is to be under- 
stood, like Canticles, ofa pure and holy earthly love 
which may be understood to symbolize and prepare 
the way for a higher affection still. 

To Teach, Ps 60 1255, ef. Dt 312°, where Moses is 
commanded to teach a song to the Israelites, and 
28 1 18, where it is said that David ‘bade them 
teach the children of Judah the song of the bow’ 
(the word ‘bow’ is omitted in B of LXX)—a 
martial song, to be sung at the practice of arms? 
These parallels would seem to show that the title 
lé-lammed means that this psalm, like many others, 
was to be taught to Israel. 

v. POETICAL CONSTRUCTION. —Heb. poetry, it 
is well known, is not constituted by rhyme. 
Neither, like Anglo-Saxon and other verse, is it 
marked by regularly recurring assonance, though 
occasionally this feature is present. Neither, 
again, is metre an essential feature of Heb. 
psalmody. It has been questioned among scholars 
—though only a small minority are prepared to 
answer in the affirmative—whether metre, imply- 
ing lines consisting of a fixed number of syllables, 
is recognizable at all in OT poetry, as, confessedly, 
both rhyme and metre are characteristic of Jewish 
poems of the Middle Ages. But though metre 1s 
not discernible in Psalms, it does not follow that 
rhythm is excluded. The rhythm of thought in 
the well-known parallelismus membrorwm is, of 
course, an essential feature, and rhythm of lan- 
guage matching the thought is readily perceptible, 
though no rules can be laid down for its determina- 
tion. There is a rhythm inall the finest prose, not 
the less impressive for being irregular. In Psalms 
the rhythm of language more nearly approaches 
regularity than the rhythm of carefully constructed 
prose, but it defies analysis and systematization. 
The prevailing form is the couplet of two corre- 
sponding lines, though the triplet and quatrain are 
used from time to time. On this subject Driver 
says: ‘The poetical instincts of the Hebrews 
appear to have been satisfied by the adoption of 
lines of approximately the same length, which 
were combined, as a rule, into groups of two, three, 
or four lines, constituting verses, the verses mark- 
ing usually more distinct pauses in the progress ice 
thought than the separate lines’ (LOL p-. 362). 
(For the details of this subject see Driver’s chapter 
just quoted and art. Porrry). It may, however, 
be briefly said here that the chief attempts to trace 


out a more regular metrical system in Psalms than 
the above remarks allow, are those of J. Ley (Metr. 
Formen der Heb. Poesie, 1866, and Grundziige des 
Rhythmus in der Heb. Poesie, 1875), Gustav Bickell 
(Carmina VT’ metrice, 1882, and articles in ZDMG, 
1891-1894), and, more recently, H. Grimme (‘ Abriss 
der biblisch-hebriiischen Metrik’ in ZDMG, 1896, 
pp. 529-584, and 1897, pp. 683-712). Ley seeks to 
establish a metre which depends upon accents, and 
relies upon alliteration, assonance, and rhyme as 
subordinate features. Bickell seeks to prove that 
the measure of the verse is marked by regular 
alternation of accented and unaccented syllables ; 
but he accomplishes this only by an_ excessive 
modification, not to say mutilation, of the text, 
and by a violent use of unnatural elisions. 
Grimme’s system is described in art. PorTry, 
p. 6%. C. A. Briggs holds Ley’s views in a 
modified form. He says, ‘The accent may be 
used as a principle of measurement to a very 
large extent in Heb. poetry, but it is not an 
absolute law; for whilst many poems and strophes 
are uniform in this respect, the poet breaks away 
from it and increases or diminishes the number of 
accents, as well as words, to correspond with the 
movements of his thought and motion’ (Bid. 
Study, p. 263).* This does not greatly differ from 
the mode of statement adopted by Delitzsch, which 
is accepted in this article. ‘Heb. poetry is not 
metrical, 7.e. it is not regulated by the laws of 
quantity and by the number of syllables; strong 
accents, which give prominence to the logically 
most important syllables, produce a very great 
variety of rhythms in the series of syllables that 
form the stichor; the ictus of the verse is regulated 
by the logical movement; and the rhythm is the 
purely accentuating rhythm of the oldest kinds of 
national poetry’ (Psalms, vol. i. p. 31, note, Eng. tr.). 

There is one stage of poetical construction inter- 
mediate between the unit—couplet, triplet, or 
quatrain —and the completed lyric. It is the 
strophe or stanza, whichever name be considered 
most appropriate for a section of the poem, mark- 
ing a clearly defined movement in the thought, 
and consisting of a measured number of lines. 
Moulton, in his Literary Study of the Bible, uses 
the term ‘sonnet’ to describe this feature of Heb. 
poetry, but the accepted connotation of the word 
makes it generally unsuitable, and it would be 
quite out of place in the psalms. Sometimes the 
close of the strophe is marked by a refrain, or a 
nearly exact repetition of verse or phrase at more 
or less regular intervals. Some of the most clearly 
marked examples of this are, ‘ Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul?’ in 4212435; ‘The Lord of 
hosts is with us’ in 467-1; ‘Turn us again, O Lord 
of hosts’ in 80?7;; ‘O that men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness’ in 107% 1% ?!81, In the 136th 
psalm the refrain, ‘his mercy endureth for ever’ 
occurs as the latter half of every verse. Less 
readily recognized examples may be found in 39°: 1 
‘Surely every man is vanity’; 56+ ?° “In God will 
I praise his word’; 57°" ‘Be thou exalted, O 
God, above the heavens’; 62!:° ‘My soul, wait 
thou only upon God’; 99°: ‘Exalt the Lord our 
God, for he is holy.’ In some of these cases, how- 
ever, the repetition of a phrase is rather the in- 
dication of a style which meets us markedly in 
the Songs of Ascents, than the occurrence of a 
refrain. such as marks the close of a strophe. 
Frequently it is clear that a psalm naturally 
divides itself into sections, where no refrain or 
poetical device marks the several pauses. The 
first three psalms would_ sufficiently illustrate 
this, particularly the second, in which the arrange- 
ment of vy.2-3-4-6.7-9. 10-12 commends itself at once. 
Driver holds that in many cases these sections 

* Slightly modified in Study of Holy Script. (1899) p. 3698. | 
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are ‘to be regarded as logical.rather than poetical 
units, and as not properly deserving —even in 
its modified sense—the name of strophes.? The 
construction of Heb. poetry, however, is such that 
it is always more or less difficult to make the 
distinction between thought and form; and as the 
length of line depends largely upon the movement 
of thought, so also with the length of what in 
prose would be called a section, but in the irregu- 
larly but rhythmically constructed poetry of Israel, 
may be called a strophe or a stanza, See, further, 
art. POETRY, p. 7 ff. 

Several psalms are acrostic, or alphabetical, in 
their arrangement. Sometimes successive verses 
begin with the letters of the Heb. alphabet in 
order ; sometimes half-verses, or pairs of verses, 
are thus marked, and in the 119th psalm eight 
verses are found to each letter. In Ps 9-10 we 
find two verses to a letter, but the scheme is not 
complete. In 9” p takes the place of 3, Ps 10 be- 
gins with 5, and the last four pairs of verses close 
with p, 1, vw, n, the intervening verses not being 
arranged alphabetically, though their number 
exactly corresponds with the number of letters 
are over. In Ps 25 one verse is found to each 
etter, though) is missing, and an extra verse is 
added at the end. In Ps 387 two verses occur to 
each letter (with slight irregularity), in 111 and 
112 half a verse. In 34 and 145 the single-verse 
arrangement is found, with slight irregularities, 
which may be accounted for by a corruption of 
text. It might be supposed that so artificial an 
arrangement of matter would form a sure sign of 
late date, of a ‘silver age’ and fading poetic 
power, but this hardly appears to be the case. 
One of the most elaborate and complete instances 
is found in the ‘ Lamentations,’ which is consider- 
ably earlier than many of the psalms. In Latin 
poetry the acrostic arrangement is found in early 
times (see Cicero’s reference to Ennius, quoted by 
Delitzsch, i. 204); and Hitzig, who allows only 
fourteen Davidic psalms, includes 9 and 10 amongst 
them. The alphabetical psalms do not, as a rule, 
exhibit much poetic fire or vigour in comparison 
with psalms which are strictly lyrical in char- 
acter. But this may be due to the subject and the 
mode of treatment adopted, for single phrases in 
the 119th psalm might easily be quoted which are 
full of imaginative fervour and power. If we can- 
not say with Delitzsch that the acrostic arrange- 
ment is ‘full of meaning in, itself,’ it may be 
admitted with Driver that it was ‘sometimes 
adopted by poets as an artificial principle of 
arrangement, when the subject was one of a 
general character, that did not lend itself readily 
to logical development.’ 

It is needless to say, however, that it is not in 
their form and construction that we find the true 
poetry of the psalms, though this is of such a 
character as to aid in securing for them the uni- 
versality which is one of their chief features. The 
form of Heb. poetry bears rendering into other 
languages better than the poetical literature of 
any other nation. But the poetry of the psalms 
does not lie in their artistic form. The word 
‘artistic,’ indeed, is out of place here. Artifice 
hides itself abashed in the presence of deep re- 
ligious feeling. It is not merely that the pre- 
dominating tone and spirit of the book is religious ; 
religion has laid its strong uplifting hand upon 
every string of the psalmist’s harp, every touch of 
the psalmist’s fingers. The literary character- 
istics which charm us in the great poets of the 
world are indeed present. Lofty imagination 
marks some of the descriptions—‘ Who coverest 
thyself with light as with a garment, who stretchest 
out the heavens like a curtain.’ ‘He rode upon a 
cherub and did fly ; yea, he did fly upon the wings 
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of the wind.’ Fancy appears in slighter touches, 
often unnoticed—‘ In Salem is his leafy covert, and 
his (rocky) lair in Zion.’ The varied metaphors 
of the psalms have furnished religious life with 
brightness and picturesque variety for more than 
two thousand years. The terebinth planted by 
the streams, the hind panting for the water- 
brooks, the sun going out like a bridegroom from 
his chamber, the Divine Shepherd tending His 
flock alike in the pleasant pasture and the lonely 
and gloomy ravine,—these familiar images are not 
more striking than the thousand less noticed 
pictures, sketched in outline only: the crowned 
and anointed guest at the banquet of life spread 
in the very wilderness amongst foes; the harassed 
and overthrown forces of the enemy scattered 
over hillside and plain, like the ten thousand 
flakes ‘when it snoweth in Zalmon’; or Death 
the shepherd herding among his flock in Sheol 
those who had arrogantly defied his power—yet 
the psalmist knows of a mightier Shepherd still, 
who shall ‘redeem my soul from the power of 
Sheol, for he will receive me.’ Some of the poetical 
effect is doubtless peculiar to the Hebrew, the 
picturesqueness of some of the words, and occasion- 
ally the variety of its synonyms, or the play of 
tenses, alternating one with another, like lights 
and shadows upon the hillside, or the changing 
colours upon the burnished neck of the dove. But 
the simplicity of diction which imparts such 
sublimity to a phrase—‘ with thee is the well- 
spring of life: in thy light we shall see light’; the 
depth of human feeling which can be felt like a 
beating pulse on every page—‘ Fervently do I love 
thee, J”, my strength !’—‘ Deep calleth unto deep 
at the noise of thy cataracts; all thy waves and 
billows are gone over me’; the concrete directness 
with which the most abstract truths of religion are 
set forth—‘In the hand of J” there is a cup, and 
the wine foameth; surely the dregs thereof, all 
the wicked of the earth shall drain them out and 
drink them’;—‘He shall cover thee with his 
pinions, and under his wings shalt thou take 
refuge’; these words appeal to the heart of the 
world, and their power is as great for the English- 
man as for the Israelite. But the reason for this 
is not chiefly, though it is partly to be found in 
these poetical characteristics. The Psalter lives in 
virtue of its unique religious power and beauty, 
and on its theology something must now be said. 
vi. RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL IDEAs.—In the 
following paragraphs the Psalter will be treated as 
onewhole. Owing to the uncertainty which attaches 
to the dates of the several psalms, it is impossible 
to trace out, according to the methods of biblical 
theology, the growth and development of religious 
ideas in the psalmists’ minds, if, indeed, any 
marked growth took place. If the book is entirely 
post-exilic, the ‘hymn-book of the second temple,’ 
no decided theological development—except, per- 
haps, on the subject of the future life—would be 
expected. If, as we have seen reason to believe, 
the Psalter contains an anthology of sacred lyrics, 
extending over many centuries, a progress of 
thought might be looked for. But the method of 
the psalmist is not dialeetic. He moves, not in 
the atmosphere of theology, but of religion. And 
whilst creeds change, litanies remain the same. It 
would be going too far to say that no variety, no 
advancement, in moral’ and religious ideas is dis- 
cernible, but for the purposes of this brief examina- 
tion it may be neglected. The Psalter is concerned 
with the deep, elemental ideas of religion—God, 
man, and the communion of man with God; joy 
and trouble, hope and fear, good and evil, their 
present conflict and future destiny; the human 
soul in all its moods and the Divine power and 
grace in all its aspects,—and it is proposed to de- 
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scribe a few characteristics only of the way in- 
which these great themes are treated. 

1. The leading feature in the doctrine of God— 
to speak theologically — which distinguishes the 

salms is the clearness with which the Divine 

ersonality is conceived, and the vividness with 
which it is depicted. ‘J” liveth, and blessed be my 
Rock’ is written on the book, within and without. 
The chief service which the psalms have rendered 
to the religion of the world is the preservation of 
the idea of the living God, without any impairing 
of His absolute and inconceivable glory. The 
thinker elaborates his abstract conceptions of the 
Divine till they dissolve into thin air; the boor 
imagines ‘such a one as himself,’ and lowers the 
Godhead into a ‘magnified and non-natural’ man- 
hood, Isaac Taylor says that ‘metaphysic theo- 
logies, except so tar as they take up the very terms 
and figures of the Heb. Scriptures, have hitherto 
shown a properly religious aspect in proportion as 
they have been unintelligible; when intelligible 
they become—if not atheistic, yet tending in that 
direction.’ No sacred book of any nation has 
solved this fundamental problem of all religion, 
how to preserve at the same time the Infinity and 
the Personality of God, as has the Psalter. 

The psalmist is not afraid of ‘anthropomor- 
phisms.’ He not only employs forms of speech 
which seem almost necessary, such as ‘his eyes 
behold, his eyelids try, the children of men,’ but 
he represents God as thinking upon man, so that 
the Divine thoughts are greater in number than 
the sand; as seated in the heavens with earth for 
His footstool, as bowing the heavens to come down, 
whether for judgment or deliverance; as spread- 
ing His broad wings of defence over His own 
people, scattering dismay and destruction among 
their enemies, and returning agai on high in 
triumph, when He has ‘led into captivity his 
captives,’ bringing with Him the spoils of victory. 
But no reader of the psalms finds his ideas of 
Divine majesty lowered, or the “Divine glory 
dimmed and shadowed, by these modes of speech. 
The Rabbi disdains them, the Alexandrian philo- 
sopher explains them away, the hypercritic finds 
only ‘mythology’ in then; the wise and devout 
man knows that nowhere else—except in the words 
of Jesus of Nazareth—is he brought so directly 
into the presence of the living God, as inexpres- 
sibly lofty and pure as He is near and gracious 
and tender. 

The ‘attributes’ of God are not described in 
the psalms, but God in His varied attributes is 
made known as in the mirror of the worshipper’s 
soul. Righteousness is pre-eminent, but it is 
blended with mercy, asif the pious heart had never 
conceived of the two asunder. ‘J”, thy loving- 
kindness reacheth unto the heavens, thy faithful- 
ness unto the clouds. Thy righteousness standeth 
like the mountains of God; thy judgments are a 
great deep. How precious is thy loving-kindness !’ 
(Ps 36). Loving-kindness is shown, according to 
the psalmist’s view, by God’s rendering to every 
man according to his work (62); yet it is an 
equally true explanation of the same 797 to define 
it as ‘salvation,’ or expand it into the clause ‘J” 
hath dealt bountifully with me’ (13° °%). One of 
the most striking illustrations of the features upon 
which we have been dwelling is the attributing to 
the Most High God of my, ‘humility.’ The English 
word is a bold one to employ in this connexion, 
but it better expresses the psalmist’s thought than 
‘condescension.’ It is found but once, in 18” 
‘thy lowliness hath made me great,’ but the same 
quality is dwelt upon in God’s humbling Himself 
to regard the heavens and the earth, and it is 
not far removed from that yearning ‘ pity with 
which the Father God pities His children. The 


word ‘sympathy’ is not found in the Psalter, but 
that for which the word stands sheds rays across 
the gloom of dirge-like psalms (39 and 88), and 
shines like a radiant sun in the glow of such psalms 
as 27. 40. 103, and 146. And the marvel is that 
He who bends so low to lift the downecast, the de- 
graded, and the sinner, is He whose ‘kingdom 
ruleth over all,’ and for whom the whole Psalter, 
as well as the 99th psalm, provides the refrain, 
Holy ws He. 

2. The manifestation of God in nature—to use a 
modern phrase—is not, properly speaking, a theme 
of the psalms. The nature-psalms are well known : 
the 8th and 19th, the 29th and 93rd, the 65th and 
104th have taught mankind many lessons. But 
the pictures of nature come in by the way. For 
the psalmist, nature is not so much a revelation, 
as the frame of a picture which contains one. 
Occasionally the eye wanders to the frame and 
dwells upon it, but it is only in passing. The 
picture itself is concerned with the human soul 
and its relation to the living God. And if the 
psalms are a wonder of literature because of the 
unique picture of God which they present, in con- 
trast with the highest conceptions of which man 
thus far had shown himself capable, no less remark- 
able is their portraiture of man. The Heb. psalmist 
might seem to be a ciild by the side of the Hindu 
sage and the Greek philosopher, but neither of 
these could sound the human heart as he has done. 
The complexities, the inconsistencies, the para- 
doxical contradictions which characterize human 
life are all here. ‘What is man that thou art 
mindful of him, or the son of man that thou 
visitest him?’ The littleness and the greatness of 
man are there, in a line; discerned, almost un- 
consciously to himself, by the poet, because his 
eye was fixed, not on man but on God. ‘The first 
and last verses of the 8th psalm give the keynote 
to its music, and that of the whole Psalter, and 
man falls into his place, so small in himself, so 
great in his relation to God. ‘Nothing is more 
easy than to take a high view of human nature, 
alone, or a low view, alone; there are facts and 
appearances in abundance to account for and justify 
either. But the view of the Psalms combines them ; 
man’s littleness and insignificance, in relation to 
the immense universe about him, and to its infinite 
and everlasting God; man’s littleness in his rela- 
tion to time, to his own short passage between its 
vast before and after, his feebleness, his misery, 
his sin: on the other side, man’s greatness, as the 
consummate work of God’s hands, thought worthy 
of His care, His choice, His provident and watch- 
ful regard ; man’s greatness and responsibility, as 
capable of knowing God and loving Him, of win- 
ning His blessing and perishing under His judg- 
ment; man’s greatness even as a sinner able to 
sink so low, and yet to rise by repentance out of 
the deepest degradation and most hopeless ruin’ 
(R. W..Church). 

3. There may at first sight appear to be an in- 
consistency between the language of various psalms 
on the subject of sin. The deepest contrition is 
portrayed in the 32nd and 51st; the utmost con- 
fidence, sounding perilously like self-righteousness, 
in the 7th, 18th, and 10lst. It may be thought 
that here is a mark of varying date, Israel’s sense 
of sin deepening as history advanced ; or that the 
contrast is between the language of men of different 
temperaments, or the same man in different moods. 
But the inconsistency is only apparent. The 
assertion of integrity is relative, not absolute. It 
is that of the hasid, the ‘godly’ man, who is 
determined to keep well within the bounds of the 
covenant which is the charter of national religion, 
or is conscious of having dene so. The same man 
may bow low in humility before God and confess 
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his sins; just as the nation—for in the opinion of 
many the ‘church-nation’ is the speaker in the 
‘I’ of the psalms—may at one moment plead the 
sacredness of the bond which binds it to J”, and at 
another deplore its own unfaithfulness to covenant- 
vows. 

That the ethical view of the psalmist was limited 
is unquestionable; he was the child of his own 
age. Ethics was as yet too little personal, and 
the individual sense of wrong-doing was, for the 
most part, neither deep nor poignant. The life of 
the community—for better, for worse—was more 
important ; and it is no easy matter sometimes to 
distinguish between the passages in which the 
psalmist speaks in his own name and those in 
which his personality is merged in the national 
life. The tendency of modern criticism is to 
minimize the personal element in the Psalms (see 
Smend, ‘ Ueber das Ich der Psalmen’ in ZATW, 
1888, pp. 49-147 ; and Cheyne, who says in Origin 
of Ps. p. 265: ‘In the psalmists, as such, the indi- 
vidual consciousness was all but lost in the corporate 
—the Psalter is a monument of church-conscious- 
ness’; and notes, pp. 276,277). It is not necessary 
to recoil to the other extreme in reaction against 
the excessive individualism of some schools of in- 
terpreters. There are psalms in which the personal 
note is unquestionable (3. 4. 6. 18. 27, etc.). Others, 
again, are as clearly national (44. 46. 76); whilst 
in others the references to trouble or to joy may 
be such that they might apply equally well to 
personal or to national experience (31. 86. 118); or 
the psalm written by an individual for himself 
might be used in worship by the community. 
Eminent modern critics (W. R. Smith, Driver, 
Cheyne) are content to understand the 51st psalm 
‘as a prayer for the restoration and sanctification 
of Israel in the mouth of a prophet of the Exile.’ 
But such a view not merely runs counter to tradi- 
tional exegesis, but appears to many, including 
the present writer, to fail to do justice to the 
language of such a psalm. Deep sense of sin and 
contrition on account of it, though not very 
frequently expressed in the psalms, forms an 
essential part of the religious life therein depicted. 
Some of the ‘penitential’ psalms, so-called, may 
refer to trouble rather than transgression, but 
the psalmist’s religion cannot be understood if it 
be resolved into a sense of national humiliation 
and distress. 

4. This is confirmed by the closeness of personal 
communion with God, which is the characteristic 
privilege of the devout soul in these poems, and 
the means by which that fellowship is to be 
restored, when it has been lost or impaired. The 
joy is spiritual when the avenue of communion is 
open ; the sorrow is spiritual when that avenue is 
closed and darkened ; the means by which the 
soul may meet again with its God are spiritual 
also. The Israelite is a member of a community 
in which sacrifice is a recognized institution ; he 
does not disparage it, but if he has learned the 
lessons it has to teach, he knows that alone it is 
not sufficient. The well-known expressions of the 
40th, the 50th, the 51st psalms—‘ Thou desirest not 
sacrifice, else would I give it’; ‘ Would I eat the 
flesh of bulls or drink tlie blood of goats ?’—do not 
stand alone. There is no inconsistency between 
these psalms and ‘I will go into thy house with 
burnt-offerings, I will offer bullocks with goats,’ 
in the 66th. The 5lst psalm, as it now stands, 
contains a recognition of ceremonial sacrifices in 
vy.1920, and even if these are not by the same 
author as v.17, ‘the sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit,’ the same temple-congregation could chant 
both alike without thought of contradiction. But 
the spiritual note is the deeper and the more char- 
acteristic. The psalmist has learned in the school 


of the prophet rather than of the priest, his plea is 
God’s mercy, his hope for that sense of personal 
intercourse which can be enjoyed only when 
Divine forgiveness has removed the sense of 
personal sin. The heaviness and pain before con- 
fession (32°: 4 40!) is as deep as his assurance of the 
readiness of God to forgive is complete and his joy 
when forgiven rapturous (407% 103°1%), The 130th 
is not the only ‘ Pauline’ psalm, and if its language 
and that of other psalms expresses the contrition 
of a community, it can only be said that the 
mourners for sin of all ages, in the most spiritual 
religion the world has ever known, have found no 
language more appropriate to express their peni- 
tential sorrow and the rapturous joy of forgiveness 
than is to be found in the psalms. 

5. Another characteristic of the ‘lower level of 
morality’ which is said to mark the psalms is found 
in the particularism which belongs to many of them. 
The national confidence in J’ has a reverse side 
which is not always admirable. The tone which the 
psalmists, like the prophets, adopt towards other 
nations than Israel, varies. Sometimes they are 
simply marked out for judgment and punishment 
(Ps 2. 9.68). Sometimes, though more rarely, they 
are represented as in some sense gathered in within 
the pale now occupied by Israel alone (Ps 22. 
67. 87). Sometimes bitter resentment is expressed 
which sounds personal rather than national—the 
expression of fierce joy over the destruction of 
hated enemies, rather than the grave anticipation 
of righteous judgment upon evil. The Jmprecatory 
psalms are better understood than they once were. 
Those who read into them a coarse vindictiveness 
are now seen to be no less wide of the mark than 
those who in a mistaken zeal contended that all 
the utterances of godly men in an inspired bible 
must be justifiable by the highest standard. But 
the solution of a moral difficulty is not found in a 
timid compromise between extremes. The strong 
language of Ps 7. 35. 69. 109 and some others is 
not to be blamed as an exhibition of a personally 
revengeful spirit. The law condemns this as well 
as the gospel; and in the psalm which contains 
the strongest language, the writer disclaims such 
culpable resentment (109*-°). The psalmist, as a 
member of a covenant- keeping community, was 
at liberty to identify himself with the friends of 
God and to count those who opposed him as God’s 
enemies also (1397! **). Not always does he specify 
the ground of his anger and prayers for their 
destruction, as in Ps 83, ‘Against thee do they 
make a covenant . . . O my God, make them like 
whirling dust, as stubble before the wind’; but it 
is legitimate, in at least the majority of passages, 
to read in that thought when unexpressed. ‘The 
psalmist would be simply unable to take the 
purely individualistic standpoint of modern times, 
which makes language such as we find in the 35th 
psalm for us unnatural and wrong. 

It does not therefore follow that the spirit of the 
imprecatory psalms is justifiable by the standard of 
the NT. It may indeed be well to consider whether 
the OT saints, in the vigour and simplicity of their 
piety, did not cherish a righteous resentment 
against evil which the more facile and languid moral 
sense of later generations would have done well to 
preserve. ‘O ye that love J”, hate evil,’ is an 
exhortation that belongs, not to one age, but to all 
time. But the point in question is the relation, 
not to evil deeds, but to evil men. And here it 
must be clearly recognized that the moral level of 
the old dispensation is necessarily lower than that 
of the new. The Christian does not stand in 
relation to the world as the Jew did to the nations 
around him. The blessings of the New Covenant 
are not material as were many, of the blessings pro- 
mised under the Old; and the curses which are 
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ronounced on those who refuse to inherit a 

lessing difler correspondingly. The prospect of 
a future life—to take one point only—alters the 
whole question of retribution and destiny. With- 
out any spirit of Pharisaism or consciousness of 
superior virtue—which would be grossly out of 
place—the Christian cannot use the language of 
the imprecatory psalms as it stands, but interprets 
it in its spirit by reserving his wrath for the evil in 
himself and others, and striving to blend with it 
something of his Saviour’s yearning compassion for 
the evil-doer. 

6. The problems of life opened up by the ques- 
tion of evil do not figure largely in the psalms. 
The suffering of the righteous, the apparent im- 
punity of the wicked, do not often disturb the 
psalmist’s mind. The moods expressed are those 
of thankfulness for mercies bestowed, sorrow in 
trouble, present or impending, prayer for deliver- 
ance, help, and guidance, not the anxiety of doubt 
or the half-bitter, half- eager cry of the seeker 
after truth who would believe, but cannot. The 
spiritual wrestlings of Job and the incredulous 
scepticism of Koheleth in his darker hours hardly 
find any echo in the Psalter. The psalmist’s 
mental exercises are described as mere transient 
moods, trying enough while they lasted, but not 
seriously affecting the foundations of his faith. The 
78rd and the 77th psalms ave the chief examples of 
this. The 38th, 88th, and other sorrowful psalms 
describe trouble of outward life and of inward 
spirit, but not such as arises from intellectual 
doubt or the undermining of faith in God. It is 
interesting to notice the way in which relief comes, 
when the question has once been raised as to 
whether the ways of Providence are equal and 
success precisely proportioned to character. In 
the 77th psalm the righteous man, who appeared to 
be forgotten and forsaken by God, falls back upon 
history, and recalls the deliverances wrought out 
for God’s chosen people in the past. He rebukes, 
therefore, himself for his ‘infirmity,’ and renews 
his confidence in the ‘right hand of the Most 
High.’ Here there is no examination of the 
‘problem’ at all as such; the theory that God re- 
wards the righteous and punishes the wicked, which 
is so fiercely assailed in Job, is never questioned 
here. The writer of the 73rd psalm goes deeper. 
His perplexity arises rather from the prosperity of 
the wicked than the suffering of the righteous, but 
the problem in both cases is the same. His conclu- 
sion is emphatically announced at the beginning. 
‘Surely (ax), God is good to Israel and to men of 
clean heart.’ The mode of deliverance is described 
in vv.%17, In the sanctuary light came. But it 
came chiefly in the form of an emphatic re-state- 
ment of the prevailing theory of Providence. The 
wicked will be punished, all the more over- 
whelmingly because of delay in judgment. This 
psalmist holds with the writer of Ps 92 that only 
the dull and foolish fail to understand that if the 
workers of iniquity flourish, it is that they shall 
be destroyed for ever. 

Another kind of solution may seem to be sug- 
gested by vv.”*6, The psalmist finds his own por- 
tion in the presence and favour of God, and this 
is so strongly expressed that it might seem as if 
he had attained, by a sublime reach of faith, the 
doctrine of immortality. A similar conclusion is sug- 
gested by Ps 16, in which the same line of thought 
and religious experience is followed. Ps 17” and 
49 are also held to express in briefer phrase the 
expectation that the righteous will enjoy life in 
the presence of God beyond the grave. It is 
certain that this was not the prevailing view of 
the writers of the psalms. The whole cast of 
these devout utterances would have been altered 
if any such expectation had formed a part of their 


working creed. The strain of the 6th, 30th, 39th, 
and 88th psalms is not the language of a passing 
mood. ‘In death there is no remembrance of 
thee ; in Sheol who shall give thee thanks?’ The 
‘dust’ cannot praise God; in the ‘erave,’ in 
‘darkness,’ in ‘ Abaddon,’ in the ‘land of forget- 
fulness,’ God cannot be praised, because He can- 
not be known by ‘shades,’ men who have passed 
away from the happy light of life. The evidence 
of silence is equally strong, though not so readily 
noticed. A blank is found in the creed of 
the psalmists, as of the OT writers generally, 
when life beyond the grave is in question. The 
exceptions in the psalms above referred to do 
not invalidate the rule. Translated with severe 
accuracy and closely restricted to their exact 
declarations, the passages 73” 17 and 49” do not 
prove any clear anticipation of a future life. It 
may be otherwise with 16°", but the more satis- 
factory way of treating all these passages is to 
consider them together. Thus handled, they show 
us the path by which the faithful servant of God 
was travelling upwards from amidst the twilight of 
a dispensation in which was no clear revelation of 
a future life. He could not believe that the pit of 
corruption or the shadowy half-existence of Sheol 
was to be the end of all for the friend of God. 
One who had set J” always before him, and desired 
none in heaven or earth in comparison with his 
God, could not be left in darkness and forgetful- 
ness, it must be that he should behold God’s face 
in righteousness and be satisfied with His likeness. 
One who had God for his portion must have Him 
for ever. God was his God, and the psalmist 
anticipated the reasoning of the Saviour, ‘He is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ 
Nevertheless, this was but a reach of faith. No 
revelation had been given, no doctrine could be 
taught, no complete assurance could be enjoyed. 
The hope was a bright, reassuring and not decep- 
tive gleam of sunshine. But it was a gleam only. 
It was enjoyed for a moment and the clouds 
gathered in again. Not the clouds of denial or 
despair, but the impenetrable veil of vapour which 
hid from the saints of the Old Covenant God’s 
will concerning the future. It does not follow 
that the psalmist’s religion is of a low and 
feeble type because this element in it is for the 
most part missing. Its vigour is shown in the 
tenacity of his faith without the ‘comfortable 
assurance’ of later days. The Christian, for whom 
‘the resurrection of the dead and the life of the 
world to come’ is an essential article of creed, 
may find a fuller meaning in the words of the 
psalmist than he himself dared to find in them, 
and wonder the more that he who knew so little 
believed so much and conquered in so hard a 
battle upon comparatively slender fare. 

7. The hopes of the psalmists, like those of the 
prophets, were directed, not to a future life of the 
individual in heaven, but to the future of the 
community on earth. The subject of Messianic 
psalms can be adequately treated vet in con- 
nexion with Messianic prophecy, of which they 
form a part. See under the articles MESSIAH and 
PROPHECY. The principles which should deter- 
mine views of prophecy in general are here con- 
cerned, and they are better studied on the more 
extended field and in the more explicit utterances 
of the prophetical books. The psalms which have 
usually been termed (in a somewhat conventional 
sense) ‘Messianic’ are 2. 8. 16. 45. 72. 89, and 110. 
The list may vary slightly, but when it is ex- 
amined it is inevitable that the questions should 
arise, Why include precisely these and no others? 
And what is meant by the term Messianic? For 
if mention of a personal king ruling on earth is 
essential, all these psalms cannot claim the title; 
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and if a larger sense of the term be intended, | nor of type is Christ contemplated in the Psalms 


others have as good a right to be found in the 
list. 

The older exegesis, which made the language of 
the Psalter generally, and of some psalms in 
particular, to be the language of Christ Himself, 
has for some time been discredited. Delitzsch, 
who may be taken to represent modern ‘ orthodox’ 
scholarship, finds only one psalm, the 110th, 
directly Messianic in the sense that it contains 
prophecy immediately pointing to the person of a 
coming Anointed One, who was fully to set up 
God’s kingdom on earth. All other references, 
as in the 2nd, 45th, and 72nd psalms, he under- 
stands primarily of Isr. monarchs, so that the 
words contain prophecy only in an indirect or 
typical sense. The tendency of criticism is to 
deny even this smaller measure of Messianic refer- 
ence. ‘All these psalms,’ says Cheyne, referring 
chiefly to 2. 72, and 110, and in a lesser degree to 
some others, ‘are only Messianic in a sense which is 
psychologically justifiable. They are, as I have 
shown, neither typically nor in the ordinary sense 
prophetically Messianic.” The, 2nd and 110th 
psalms may claim the designation in the sense 
that ‘the idealization of historical persons which 
they present presupposes the belief in an ideal 
Messianic monarchy, now or at some later time to 
be granted to Israel’ (Origin of Ps. pp. 339, 340). 
That is, type and prophecy are alike excluded from 
the Psalter. The psalmists disregarded history, 
preferring to ‘idealize’; their David is not the true 
David, their Moses is not the true Moses; and 
they had no right to find in the monarchs of their 
own time a type and pledge of future glory, and 
no power directly to prophesy concerning it. If 
this be so, the term ‘ Messianic’ is hardly worth 
retaining, and its employment is likely to mislead. 

Perhaps we may see in these views another 
instance of extreme reaction against a mistaken 
exegesis. The time when Ps 45° could be quoted 
as proof direct of the divinity of Christ has gone 
by. The hopes and prayers of Ps 72 are under- 
stood as hopes and prayers in which no direct 
vision of a King or Messiah was before the mind 
of the singer.. It is even doubted by some of the 
most truly Christian interpreters whether ‘the 
oracle of J” unto my lord’ in Ps 110! can mean 
that the speaker was the theocratic king, and his 
‘lord’ a greater King yet to come. The ‘Son’ in 
Ps 2!, if indeed that word occur at all in the 
obscure phrase 723p¥i (see art. Kiss), is no longer 
understood as the Son of God incarnate, and the 
‘Son’ who is unquestionably mentioned in v.7 is not 
supposed to be Jesus of Nazareth. But it by no 
means followsthat no psalmsare either prophetically 
or typically Messianic. The exegesis which finds in 
Ps 45 an epithalamium for some monarch unknown, 
is bound to confess that here is no ordinary wed- 
ding-song, and that the writer of it had thoughts 
which soared not only far above the occasion, but 
far above those of most of his contemporaries. 
The beneficent prince of Ps 72 is not a Jehosha- 
phat or a Jeroboam with a halo round his head, 
unwarrantably placed there by a court-poet in a 
dream. In whatever way the details of Ps 110 
be understood, the priest-king of no Aaronic type, 
who was to gather around him an army of youths, 
clad not in mail but in holy festal apparel, multi- 
tudinous and brilliant as the dewdrops born from 
the womb of the morning, is not a phantom of 
imagination, suggested by the idealization of 
Simon the Maccabee. But is it possible at the 
same time to preserve the limits of sober exegesis 
and to believe in the prophetic message of the 
Psalms? The evangelists and apostles held a view 
of the Psalter, which they so often quoted, that 
cannot be defended if neither by way of prophecy 


at all. 

A method of solving the difficulty is sometimes 
described as the theory of ‘the double sense,’ a 
phrase which seems to imply that the obvious 
meaning of the words as read refers to con- 
temporary persons and events, whilst some deep- 
lying, mystical significance lies behind this, in 
which reference is made to Christ and the New 
Covenant. Now words can have but one meaning, 
though they may have not only a twofold but a 
manifold application. And it is not by a mystical 
sleight-of-hand, unintelligible to the plain reader, 
that a Messianic significance is to be found in the 
psalms. The first duty of the interpreter is to 
find the simple meaning of the words as they stand, 
as they were intended by the psalmist, and would 
be understood by his contemporaries. But the 
reason why this is not the end, as it is the begin- 
ning of exegesis of the psalms, is that the dispen- 
sation under which they were written did not 
stand alone, it was part of an organism, and the 
writers knew it. ~The Old Covenant proclaimed 
its own insufliciency, and pointed continually 
onwards. Consequently, when inspired writers 
handled certain themes, they did so in a way that 
would have been unintelligible but for this under- 
lying consciousness. And often, when they were 
not themselves consciously glancing forwards, sub- 
sequent events shed a richer light upon their words, 
and enabled those who came after to make a 
much more complete and significant application 
of the words which they had spoken. When the 
glance of the psalmist fell directly upon the future 
culmination of the kingdom of God upon earth, 
his words are prophetically Messianic; when he 
was chiefly concerned with the present, but as 
part of an organism not yet completed, his words 
may be styled indirectly or typically Messianic. 
If the statement of Schultz be admitted, ‘There is 
positively not one NT idea that cannot be shown 
to be a healthy and natural product of some OT 
germ, nor any truly OT idea which did not in- 
stinctively press towards its NT fulfilment’ (Old 
Test. Theol. vol. i. p. 52, Eng. tr.)—a position which 
not many will care to dispute—the principles just 
laid down do but declare that in a growing plant 
the relation of the parts to the whole is best dis- 
cerned in the maturity, not in the infancy of the 
growth. The seed is the prophecy of the plant, 
stem and buds and flowers, to those who know its 
nature. And the iva rAnpwby of NT means that 
the earlier stage existed in order that the later 
might reach its ripe and full-orbed development. 

The question whether certain psalms are rather 
to be considered directly or indirectly Messianic 
is one for the exegete. It may, however, be ad- 
mitted that the number of direct prophecies is, 
at most, very small, and it may well be that the 
Psalter contains hardly a single instance. For, 
though psalmists and prophets had much in 
common, there were important differences between 
them. The very attitude of the psalmist makes it 
unlikely that he will look directly into the future. 
The 2nd and 110th psalms are those which partake 
most of this character, and the 2nd psalm in 
almost any case, the 110th if the theocratic king is 
not the speaker but the person addressed, can be 
most easily understood as only typically Messianic. 
But the monarch of Israel was a real type, 
and could seldom or never be considered as the 
psalmist considered him, without reference to the 
substance of which he was but the shadow. Take 
the idea of ‘sonship,’ for example. The promise 


was made in 28 7 that the king should be a ‘son’ 
of God: which of them came near to realizing 
this? And the inspired bard of the Old Covenant 
uses words concerning the filial character and 
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as triumphs of the chosen nation with their 
<ing at their head, which were never actually 
accomplished till He who was Son indeed was 
declared to be such by the resurrection from the 
dead, when it was said to Him, ‘This day have I 
begotten thee.’ This is no mere historical parallel, 
for the parallel is not obvious, but it is the full 
development of the plant which the psalmist spoke 
of in its germ and early growth. And such a 
psalm is truly Messianic. 

But the name must not be confined to psalms in 
which there is specific mention of a coming personal 
king. This particular feature of the ‘age to come’ 
is not prominent in the Psalter, as it is in the 
Psalms of Solomon. The Messianic ideas of the 
OT are many. The kingdom is often spoken of, 
when there is no mention of the king. The Theo- 
phany or manifestation of the glory of J” upon the 
earth is another form which the hope of Israel 
wore ; and the good time coming is sometimes 
described as a new and better Covenant which was 
to take the place of the old. Sometimes this golden 
age of the future is described in its effect upon 
nature, the fields and streams and fruits of the 
earth ; sometimes upon the nations, which either 
willingly or unwillingly, in submissive alliance or 
as conquered enemies, are to help to swell the 
triumph of Israel. Though in all this there may be 
no mention of a personal Redeemer or Ruler, such 
language is in a real, perhaps the best sense of the 
word, ‘Messianic.’ The psalms which tell of the 
coming of J” to earth in beneficent judgment (96- 
98) are most truly a part of the Messianic prophecy. 
Christ Himself showed how unexpected lessons 
might be learned regarding His Person and work 
from the passage Ps 1184, and it is needless to 
adduce the frequent quotations of the 2nd, 16th, 
and 110th psalms which are found in the sermons 
and letters of the apostles. Doubtless the psalmists, 
like the prophets, were able but feebly to under- 
stand how their high vaticinations were to be 
accomplished. Often they had little idea that ‘not 
unto themselves but unto us they did minister,’ in 
their rapt flights of joyful hope. But not the less 
did they aid in throwing subtle but significant 
chains of spiritual connexion across from the 
earlier days to the later, from the Old Covenant to 
the New; they aided in the growth of that mar- 
vellous spiritual organism, the development of that 
kingdom of God, the full glory of which has not 
dawned upon the earth even yet: and it is not 
ditheult tor the devout Christian, with such 
thoughts in his mind, to be convinced that he 
cannot fully understand the Psalter, unless he 
hears the voice of one who explains ‘how that all 
things must needs be fulfilled which are written in 
the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, 
concerning ME.’ 


The Psalms have sometimes been classified according to their 
subject-matter, but any such arrangement is open to obvious 
objections. The subdivisions necessarily overlap, and many 
psalms refuse to be classified. Hupfeld in his Introduction 
deals with this subject, and Bleek (6th ed. by Wellhausen, p. 
467), also Driver, LO7'6 p. 368f. The analysis might run some- 
what as follows: i. Songs of Praise to Jehovah ; (a) as God of 
nature, Ps 8. 191-6, 29. 65. 104 ; (b) in relation to man, as God of 
Providence, 103. 107. 113. 145. ii. Didactic Psalms, on the moral 
government of the world, etc., Ps 1. 34, 37. 49. 73. 77 3 and of a 
more directly ethical character, 15. 241632. 40. 50. iii. National 
Psalms, including (a) prayers in disaster, ¢.g. 44. 60. 74. 79. 80, etc., 
and (b) thanksgivings for deliverance, ¢.g. 46. 47. 48. 66. 68. 76, etc. 
iv. Purely historical Psalms, 78. 81. 105. 106. 114. v. Royal 
Psalms, 2. 18. 20. 21. 45. 72. 101, etc. vi. The more directly per- 
sonal Psalms are of very various character : sometimes (a) they 
contain prayers for forgiveness or recovery from sickness, 3. 4. 
6. 7. 22; sometimes (b) thanksgiving predominates, as in 30. 40. 
116 ; or (c) the prevailing strain is one of faith or resignation, ¢.9. 
16. 23. 27. 42. 121. 139; or the law is praised, as in 1. 197-14 119, 
or the house of God, asin 84. 122. 132. Such a classification, 
however, can hardly be considered to be of use, except in a very 
general and superficial way. 
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of the OT, it is now generally admitted, stands in 
need of frequent emendation. From the 7th cent. 
A.D. onwards, the Heb. text has been preserved 
with scrupulous fidelity, passing at times into 
extreme punctiliousness. But the early origin of 
this text is unknown, we possess no MSS earlier 
than the 10th cent. of our era, and the Massoretes 
represent for us only one line of textual trans- 
mission, The materials, however, for textual 
criticism are scanty. In the case of the NT, these 
are so abundant that conjectural emendation has 
little or no place in sound criticism. In the OT 
beyond the Massoretic notes, the only help is to be 
derived from the ancient versions. Hence scholars 
have been driven to adopt conjectures, more or less 
probable, in svecially difficult passages ; and as the 
science of textual criticism is still young, no 
sufficiently complete consensus of opinion has been 
arrived at with respect to the text in these cases. 

As regards the Psalms, the chief ancient version 
to be consulted is, as elsewhere, the LXX. The 
Psalteris contained in cod. x, B(except Ps 10577-1375), 
and A (except 49-79"). The Greek tr. of the Psalms, 
though not equal to that of the Pent., is at least 
up to the general average of the LXX. In places 
it is quite at fault, but not so frequently as in the 
Prophets, and in some passages its help is valuable. 
The frequent difficulty of ascertaining the original 
reading of the Greek itself is one of the chief 
drawbacks to its critical use. The Targum of the 
Psalms is of uncertain date, since it embodies some 
early tradition, but in its present form cannot date 
earlier than the 7th or 8th ceut. A.D. The Pesh. 
Syriac version (2nd cent.?), though in the main 
agreeing with the Heb., 1s often of service by the 
support which it gives to the LXX. The later Gr, 
VSS, so far as extant, are not of much critical 
value. Jerome’s version of the Psalms is rendered 
from the Heb., while that retained in the Vulg., a 
representative of the Old Lat., was translated trom 
the Greek. Jerome’s renderings are sometimes of 
considerable value, and shed light on the history of 
the text, when they do not enable us to recon- 
struct it. The Eng. versions may be briefly men- 
tioned, though their history is generally familiar. 
The Pr. Bk. version of the Psalms is taken from 
the Great Bible (first ed. 1539), which was a revision 
of Matthew’s Bible, the Psalms in which was 
the work of Coverdale. Coverdale’s tr. was made 
from the Ziirich Bible and the Vulg., and accordingly 
in it the traces are to be found of LXX readings 
which have made their way through the Lat. into 
the Pr. Bk. version. The AV of 1611, which is far 
more accurate, did not displace the earlier’ version 
to which congregations had become accustomed, 
and which is undoubtedly better fitted for melodious 
chanting in public worship. The RV of 1885 re- 
presents a much nearer approach to accuracy of 
rendering, and is invaluable as an adjunct to AV, 
though it has not yet displaced it. Many of the 
renderings approved by modern scholarship are to 
be found not in the text, but in the margin, since a 
two-thirds majority of the Revisers was necessary 
to effect an alteration. A very useful work has 
been recently (1898) published by Driver, entitled 
the Parallel Psalter, in which the Pr. Bk. version 
is given on one page, with a new version by Dr. 
Driver himself opposite. The book contains a 
valuable Introduction and Glossaries. The Camb. 
Univ. Press published in 1899 The Book of Psalms, 
containing the Pr. Bk. version, the AV, and the RV, 
in parallel columns. The metrical versions of the 
Psalms in English alone are exceedingly numerous, 
but neither Milton, nor Keble, nor less known poets 
who have attempted metrical renderings, can be 
said to nave attained any great success. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to illustrate 
the need of textual criticism in detail, or its prob- 
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able effects. But the following are a few examples 
of familiar passages in which corruption is probable 
or has been suspected. Ps 2, where the word 73 
with the meaning ‘son’ isnot Hebrew. None of 
the ancient VSS adopt this rendering, and Jerome 
translates ‘Adorate pure.’ In Ps 8? the word 737 
can hardly be the correct reading. In 22!° the 
Heb. reads “x3, which means ‘like a lion’; the 
rendering ‘pierced’ is a tr. of x3; so the LXX, 
Vulg. and Syriac. Symm., as now appears, fol- 
lowed the MT. Sometimes a gloss may have crept 
into the text, as in 49", where the clause ‘the upright 
shall have dominion over them in the morning’ 
reads like a later insertion. In Ps 48!4 mo->y is 
untranslatable as it stands. In and 77'° 
there is an abruptness in the existing text whieh 
points to a probable error. Ps 68 abounds in 
difficult passages, some of which may be due to 
textual corruption. The opening of Ps 87 is so 
abrupt that it is thought mutilation must have 
taken place, or that our psalm is only a fragment. 
The irregularities in some of the acrosties (¢.g. 
Ps 37) are probably due not to the author, but to 
confusion in transcription or transmission. The 
present form of some of the musical notes in the 
titles is not improbably due to the ignorance of 
seribes, who blundered in the transmission of archaic 
and unfamiliar words. 

It is not intended to assume that in all of these 
cases corruption has certainly occurred, or to adduce 
them as more than a few salient illustrations of 
3 large and difficult subject. So long as external 
evidence remains as scanty as at present, the un- 
certamty which proverbial attends all attempts 
of ‘subjective’ criticism, proposing conjectural 
emendations, must be expected to continue. 
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viii. The LireraTuRE of the subject is portentously large. 
Even excluding the mass of devotional commentaries and 
annotations, and limiting attention to exegetical and critical 
literature only, a detailed history of exposition would run to 
very great length. The following selection from the works on 
the Psalms, which the piety and learning of centuries have 
accumulated, may be of some service. A section of Delitzsch’s 
Introduction is devoted to the subject (vol. i. p. 64, Eng. tr. by 
Eaton). Amongst the Fathers, the most important com- 
mentaries are those of Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, 
Jerome, and esp. Chrysostom and Augustine. Ignorance of 
Hebrew on the part of nearly all the early Fathers of the 
Church, and their un-critical and un-historical methods of 
exegesis, mar the effect of their devout and often spiritually 
instructive comments. In the Middle Ages, the Jewish exegetes 
are more important than the Christian. Amongst these may 
be named Rashi (11th cent.), Ibn Ezra (12th cent.), and David 
Kimchi (13th cent.) ; other later Jewish writers were used by the 
scholars who helped to prepare the way for the Reformation 
of the 16th cent. At the time of the Reformation, says 
Delitzsch, the rose-garden of the Psalter also began to diffuse 
its odour as in the renewed freshness of a May morning.’ The 
Psalms formed the hymn-book of the Reformed Churches, and 
it is matter of history how largely the cause of the Reformers 
was advanced by the hymns of Luther and the tr. of Marot 
(1543) and Beza (1562). Luther’s notes on some of the psalms 
(Operationes) exhibit his evangelical insight and spiritual power, 
but Calvin’s Commentary (1557) is more complete as well as 
more sound and masterly, and may still be consulted with 
great advantage. In more modern times, Rosenmiiller’s Scholia 
(1798-1804), though only a compilation, rendered excellent 
service at the time of their publication, and amongst the works 
of the last half-century the following may be mentioned :—de 
Wette (1811-56) ; Hitzig (1863-65); Olshausen in Kuwrzgef. 
Exeg. Handbuch (1853); Hengstenberg (1847, 1852) ; Hupfeld 
(1855-62, 2nd ed. by Riehm, 1867-71, 3rd by Nowack, 1888); Ewald, 
Dichter d. AB (1839, 1866); Delitzsch (5th ed. 1894); Moll in 
Lange’s Bibelwerk (1869-71) ; Reuss (2nd ed. 1899); Gratz, Kvit. 
Komm. (1882); Schultz in Strack’s Komm. (1888, 2nd ed. by 
Kessler, 1899); Baethgenin Nowack’s Hand-Komm. (1892) ; Duhm 
in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar (1899). Ewald, Delitzsch, 
and Moll have been translated into English. Amongst recent 
Eng. commentators may be mentioned Perowne (6th ed. 1866); 
Jennings and Lowe, The Psalms with Critical Notes (1884) ; 
Cheyne, The Book of Psalms (1888), and The Origin of the Psalter, 
Bampton Lectures(1891); De Witt (1891); Maclaren in Bapositor’s 
Bible (1890-92), and Kirkpatrick in Cambr. Bible (1893-95). The 
sections on the Psalms in the several Introductions to OT should 
not be neglected. The following may be named as representa: 
tive: Wellhausen-Bleek (6th ed. 1893), Riehm (ed. Brandt, 1889), 
Driver (6th ed. 1897), Cornill (8rd and 4th ed. 1896) ; Strack (5th 
ed. 1898), Konig (1893), Wildeboer (Litt. d. AZ’, 1897). Neale 
and Littledale have collected in 4 vols. (1860-74) Notes from 


the primitive and medieval writers; and Spurgeon in his 
Treasury of David has made a similar compilation, chiefly from 
the Puritans (1870-84). Other books of interest are: Fausset, 
Hore Psalmicce (1885) ; Forbes, Structural Conneaion of Psalms 
(1888); Binnie, 7'he Psalms, their Origin, Teaching, and Use 
(1886); Alexander, Witness of Psalms to Christ, Bampt. Lect. 
(8rd ed. 1890); E. G. King, The Psalms in Three Collections, 
pt. i. 1898; Cheyne, he Christian Use of the Psalms, 1899. 
Amongst separate articles besides Smend’s in ZAT'W, 1888 (see 
above, p. 160#), or monographs are Baethgen’s in SK, 1880 ; Giese- 
brecht in ZA7'W, 1881; G. Beer has written on Lndividual- wu. 
Gemeindepsalmen (1894); A. Rahlfs, 37 und 11y in den Psalmen, 
1892; Stade, ‘Die messian. Hoffnung im Psalter’ in Ztschr. f. 
Theol. wu. Kirche, 1892, p. 369 ff. ; Coblenz, Ueber das betende 
Ich in den Psalmen, 1897; B. Jacob, ‘ Beitrage zu einer Vinl. 
indie Psalmen’ in ZA7'W, 1896-97 ; Wellhausen, ‘ Bemerkungen 
zu den Psalmen’ in Skizzen wu. Vorarbeiten, vi. (1899) 163-187 ; 
W. T. Davison, The Praises of Israel (1893), enlarged ed. 1898. 
Of critical editions of the Heb. text of the Psalms may be 
mentioned that in the Baer-Delitzsch series (Leipzig, 1880), and 
that of Wellhausen in Haupt’s SBOT (1895; Eng. tr. of this 
text by Furness in PB). The Camb. Univ. Press has published 
separately, Zhe Psalms in Greek from vol. iii. of Swete’s C2’ in 
Greek. W. T. DAVISON. 


PSALMS OF SOLOMON.—This name was given 
at an uncertain date (certainly before the 5th, 
perhaps before the 2nd cent.) to a collection of 
18 psalms dating from Ist cent. B.c., and extant 
in a Greek version of a Hebrew original. 

i. NAME.—-The name of Solomon is not, seem- 
ingly, attached to these psalms for any very 
definite reason. They themselves make no pre- 
tence to Solomonic authorship. Unless the real 
author’s name was Solomon, which is possible, the 
most likely explanation is that it seemed a natural 
and obvious name to attach to a collection of 
psalms which was circulating anonymously. That 
the book owes its preservation to the selection of 
this name may be regarded as certain. 

ii. MANUSCRIPTS.—It is preserved in eight MSS, 
uniformly in company with the other sapiential 
books (Pr, Ee, Ca, Wis, Sir). These eight MSS are 
(1) R (Vatiean, Gr. 336) ; (2) H (Copenhagen, Gr. 
6); (3) M (Moscow Synod, Gr. N. 147): (4) P (Paris, 
Gr. 2991 A); (5) V (Vienna, Gr. Theol. 7); (6. 7) 
at Mt. Athos; (8) in the Bibliotheca Casanatensis 
at Rome. None of them is older than the 10th 
cent. It was formerly contained in the Codex 
Alexandrinus (A, of 5th cent.). There are no 
ancient versions in other languages. 

iii. History.—There is no single clear Patristic 
quotation from the book as we have it. The Book 
of Baruch has a section (4°°5) which is derived in 
large part from one of these psalms (No. 11), but 
naturally without acknowledgment. The Gnostic 
book Pistis Sophia and the 4th cent. Latin writer 
Lactantins both quote certain odes of Solomon, 
which were very probably an appendix to our 
book, of Christian origin; but the 18 Greek 
psalms are nowhere cited. Mention of the book 
oceurs only in lists of apocryphal writings, and 
in two Byzantine writers of the 12th cent., John 
Zonaras and Theodore Balsamon. David Hoeschel, 
librarian at Augsburg, was the first modern who 
called attention to the book, and it was first printed 
after his death, in 1626, by the Jesuit de la Cerda 
in his Adversaria Sacra. There have been many 
editions since. The best text, for the formation of 
which all the known eight MSS have been used, 
is that of O. von Gebhardt in Zexte u. Unters. 
(1895): text only. The Cambridge University 
Press has issued a text (1899) based upon Cod. R, 
with the variants of all the MSS used by Gebhardt. 
The fullest English edition is that of Ryle and 
James (1891), containing text, translation, intro- 
duction, and notes. 

iv. DATE, CHARACTER, etc.—It is agreed by the 
large majority of modern scholars that these 
psalms belong to the period of Pompey’s invasion 
of Palestine and siege of Jerusalem (B.C. 63). The 
second psalm describes his death in unmistakable 
terms. 
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It is also commonly agreed that the psalms were 
written (1) in Palestine, (2) in the Hebrew language, 
(3) by a Pharisee. The first of these three points 
is assumed on grounds of general probability, sup- 
ported by the subjects of the psalms, and the fact 
that they seem intended for synagogal use. The 
second depends on a large number of linguistic 
peculiarities, and is demonstrated by the exist- 
ence of a number of passages which can be best 
explained as mistranslations of a Hebrew text. 
In favour of the third the following reasons may 
be urged :—There is a strong polemic element in 
the psalms ; many invectives are directed against a 
party who are called sinners (duaprwrol) or trans- 
gressors (mapdvouor), While the party to which the 
psalmist belongs are the righteous (dixacoc) or holy 
(Sovoc). The party of the sinners is in power, and 
has usurped David’s throne and the priesthood. 
The holy things are polluted, and secret enor- 
mities are prevalent. ‘lhe party of the sinners is 
also rich and prosperous, while the saints are for 
the most part poor. 

All these points are strikingly appropriate to 
the Hasmonan rule in its latter days, and to the 
Sadducean party. On the other hand, the dis- 
tinctive Pharisaic doctrines and aspirations are 
maintained and cherished by the psalmist. ‘The 
ideal of a theocracy, the hope of a Messiah, the 
expectation of a retribution, and the views ex- 
pressed about free will, are all of them just such as 
the Pharisees are known to have held. 

.v. CONTENTS OF THE PSALMS.— 

Ps 1. Deals shortly with the sin and punishment 

of Jerusalem. 

2. The siege of Jerusalem ; the sins which led 
to it; the death of the besieger; the 
justice of God. 

A contrast between the righteous and the 
sinner. 

A description and denunciation of the ‘men- 
pleasers’ (a4v@pwrdpeckor). 

God’s mercy to the righteous. * 

The fearlessness of the righteous. 

A prayer for God’s chastening. 

The sins of Israel, and their punishment: a 
prayer for restoration. 

God’s justice and man’s free will. 

The blessedness of affliction. 

The restoration of Israel. This psalm coin- 
cides largely with Baruch 5, which seems 
to be derived from it. 

12. The deceitful tongue: its deeds and its 
punishment. 

13. The preservation of the righteous and the 
destruction of the sinner. 

14. God’s faithfulness to the righteous; the 
sinner’s insecurity. 

15. The deliverance of the righteous ; 
sinner’s fall. 

16. Confession of sin; praise for deliverance ; 
and prayer for future guidance. 

17. The kingship of God; the overthrow of 
David’s throne; the kingdom of the 
Messiah. 

18. God’s love to Israel; anticipations of 
Messiah’s rule; praise of God as the 
Lord of the heavens. This last portion 
ends abruptly, and seems not connected 
with the rest of the psalm. It may 
possibly be a fragment of a 19th psalm. 

The most important of these psalms are 2. 4. 8. 
Tele ls. 

vi. MESSIANIC TEACHING.—The Messiah of these 
psalms is figured as a king of the seed of David, 
who is to appear in God’s good time to drive out 
the Romans (Gentiles) and Sadducees (sinners), to 
restore the dispersed tribes and renew the glories of 
Jerusalem and its temple, and subdue and convert 
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the Gentiles. He will reign in holiness and justice, 
not by force of arms. He is anointed (xpiords) king 
and priest, but he is not divine. 

The new features in this description are mainly 
two. (1) Messiah is a person. Excluding Dn 7 
as of disputed interpretation, we have this point 
plainly stated for the first time in the literature of 
Palestine. The oldest portion of Sib. Orac., which 
comes from Egypt, has a somewhat similar descrip- 
tion of a coming king (iii. 652 ff.). (2) The epithet 
xpiords 1s here first applied to him. 

We may see in this presentation of Messiah a 
result of the brilliant victories of the Maccabees, 
which had reawakened in the popular mind the 
hope of a Jewish monarchy. But this is only 
part of the truth. 

A designation of Messiah which appears in 
these psalms, and elsewhere only in La 4” and 
Lk 24, is xpiords x’pios. A probable view of it is 
that, as in Lamentations, it is a faulty rendering, 
and should be x. xuplov. 

The interest and importance of these psalms is 
very considerable. They throw much light on the 
aims and thoughts of the Pharisees of our Lord’s 
time; they mark an important stage in the de- 
velopment of the Messianic idea; and they illus- 
trate in very many points the diction of the NT 
and of the LXX. 

In literary merit they do not stand very high. 
The longer psalms are the best; the shorter ones 
are like centos from the Davidic psalter. Still we 
gain a favourable impression of the author : while 
he isa strong and unsparing partisan, he is clearly 
also a pious and humble-minded man. 

LITERATURE.—A list of editions and notices will be found in 
Ryle and James’s edition ; since the date of that, Gebhardt’s as 
well as the Camb. text have appeared (see above), and also a 
pamphlet by Frankenberg (Die Datierung der Ps. Sol., Giessen, 
1896), and a Gertnan version by Prof. Kittel in Kautzsch’s 4 pokr. 
u. Pseudepigr. d. AT. M. R. JAMES. 


PSALTERY.—A stringed instrument of music, 
described in art. Music in vol. i. p. 459%. The 
Gr. Wddd\ev, to harp, gave Wadrijs a harper, and 
Yadrjpiov a harp (used in the widest sense). The 
LXX uses Wadrjpioy as the tr. of five Heb. words— 
(1) 132 Gn 4% (EV ‘harp’), Ps 494 (EV ‘harp’) 81? 
1493 (EV ‘harp’), Ezk 26% (EV ‘harp’); (2) 533 or 
ba; Neh 122”, Ps 33? 578 92? 108? 144% 150%, Is 5” 
(AY “viol? “RV “Slite’)is (3) “ais Is 382" (EV) 
‘stringed instruments’); (4) [79308 or pw:op Dn 
35-7. 10615 5 (5) AR Job 21 (EV ‘timbrel’). From 
Warrnpoy was formed Lat. psalteriwm, from which 
(through Old Fr. psalterie) came Eng. ‘ psaltery.’ 
The spelling in Chaucer (following the middle- 
Eng. pronun.) is sautrye, as Milleres Tale, 2i— 

‘ And al above ther jay a gay sautrye, 

On which he made a nightes melodye 

So swetely, that al the chambre rong.’ 
Wyclif has a variety of spelling: sautree, sautrie, 
sawtree, sawtrye, and psautrie are all found in the 
Wyclifite versions. The eccles. Lat. psalteriumn 
was both a psaltery and a song sung to the 
psaltery, and then also the book of songs or the 
Psalter. J. HASTINGS. 


PSALTIEL.—2 Es 5% (RVm). 


See PHALTIEL. 


PSYCHOLOGY.—An initial prejudice on this 
topic, arising out of an extravagant claim made 
by some writers on its behalf, has first of all to 
be removed. To frame a complete and indepen- 
dent philosophy of man from the Bible is impos- 
sible. The attempt cannot commend itself to any 
judicious interpreter. The psychology of the Bible 
is largely of a popular character, and not a scien- 
tific system. Moreover, the Bible implicitly takes 
for granted much that men have thought out 
for themselves on this theme. But the relation 
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of the psychology to the content of revelation is 
very close. It is essential to the other doctrines 
of Scripture—its directly religious doctrines—that 
these be expressed in terms of such underlying 
thoughts on man’s nature and constitution as are 
implied in the Bible itself. For in terms of some 
conception of man—some psychology more or 
less systematic—must all religious and theological 
statements be couched. But the religious teach- 
ings of the Bible have always suffered injustice 
when they have been forced (as is so commonly the 
case) to take shapes derived from systems of 
thought and theories of man other than those of 
Scripture. How constantly all through the Chris- 
tian centuries Christian doctrines have been run 
into the mould of the prevailing philosophies;*is 
perennials In the earliest age of Christian specu- 
ation Plato and Plotinus shaped almost all Bible 
interpretation. Inthe Middle Ages, Aristotle ruled 
the Scholastic Theology, and his sway extended 
down to and beyond the Reformation. Leibnitz 
and Descartes had their age of influence in the 
17th and 18th centuries. Kant and Hegel control 
the forms of thinking of many cultured theologians 
im our own day. But when we seek to work out 
a Biblical Theology, when we aim at presenting 
the result of Scripture exegesis in our statement 
of revealed doctrine, we are bound to defer to the 
Scripture way of thinking. We can rid ourselves 
of the mistake which so long vitiated Theology, 
only by observing those ideas of Life and of the 
Soul which the Scripture-writers themselves assume 
in all their statements. To ascertain the science 
of human life, if it may be so called, to put to- 
gether such simple psychology as underlies the 
writings of Scripture, cannot be an unnecessary 
task. Theology is not truly biblical, so long as 
it is controlled by non - biblical philosophy, and 
such control is inexcusable when it is seen that 
a view of human nature, available for the purpose, 
is native to the source from which Theology itself 
is derived. Two things are assumed here, without 
further explanation. The one is, that such 
materials, of this kind, as the Scriptures give, 
cannot form a complete or independent structure. 
They cannot be rightly treated except in close 
connexion with the proper and principal theme 
of the Bible. They cannot be treated abstractly 
or separately. They occur in the record of a 
revelation of Divine dealings with man for his 
redemption. They must be treated, therefore, in 
line with the history and development of these deal- 
ings. The other is, that they are on the whole 
uniform, that one fairly consecutive and con- 
nected system of ideas on the topic holds through 
the whole Bible. The proof of this will come out 
in the exposition. It is an OT system of thought. 
Even among the older apostles in the NT the same 
order of thought rules. Only in the case of the 
Pauline writings is there any marked change or 
advance, consistent enough, however, in its de- 
velopment of the original ideas. 

Rothe has said* that we may appropriately 
speak of a ‘language of the Holy Ghost.’ Cremer, 
who quotes the remark, expounds it thus: ‘The 
spirit of the language assumes a form adequate to 
the new views which the Spirit of Christ creates 
and works.’ + Without attention to this element 
of progress it is impossible to read biblical psychol- 
ogy aright. This alone explains the transition 
from terms in the earlier Scriptures that are 
rather physical than psychical, to those in the 
later Scriptures that are more deeply charged 
with spiritual meaning. <A progressive religious 
revelation is intimately connected with the growth 

* Zur Doqmatik, p. 238 (Gotha, 1863). 


t hig ss Worterbuch der NT Gracitdt, Vorrede, p. 5 (Gotha, 
1886). 


of humanity, casts growing light upon the nature 
and prospects of man, will therefore be increasingly 
rich in statements and expressions bearing upon 
the knowledge of man himself, and especially of 
his inner being. It is in the latest records of such 
a revelation that the terms expressive of the facts 
and phenomena of man’s nature should be corre- 
spondingly enriched, diversified, and distinguish- 
able in their meaning. It is on this principle that 
in the sketch which follows so much attention is 
given to the Pauline anthropology. 

i. The Bible account of man’s origin first claims 
our attention. What strikes one is the unity and 
simplicity of the conception. We are warned off, 
by the primal passage (Gn 2’), from any sharp 
analysis. ‘The Lorb God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a living soul.’ 
There are two elements or factors specified from 
which God formed man—‘ dust from the ground’; 
‘breath of the Almighty,’—and the result is a 
unity. The OT has no detinite, single word (unless 
we except 773, which occurs 13 times, namely Gn 
4718, Ju 1489, 1 S 3120-12 dis, Neh 977, Ps 110°, Ezk 
11: 23, Nah 3?%s, Dn 10°; see art. Bopy) for the 
‘body’ apart from the soul. Indeed the term 
‘soul’ is sometimes used for the corpse (Lv 21", 
Nu 6° 9° 7-10 19), In this primal passage, there- 
fore, the expression ‘man became a living soul’ 
has a characteristic simplicity. We must not 
identify ‘soul’ here with what it means in modern 
speech, or even in later biblical language. In 
primitive Scripture usage it means not the ‘im- 
material rational principle’ of the philosophers, 
but simply ‘life embodied.’ So that here the unity 
of the created product is emphatically expressed 
The sufficient interpretation of the passage is that 
the Divine inspiration awakes the already kneaded 
clay into a living human being. Cf. Ezekiel’s 
vision (ch. 37), where there is, first, the recon- 
struction of the animal frame—bone, sinews, flesh, 
skin; and only after this the ‘ breath’ comes upon 
them, and they live. 

Now, this account of the origin of man is fitted 
to exclude certain dualistic views of his nature 
with which the religion of revelation had to con- 
tend. ‘It directly contradicts the doctrine of the 
pre-existence of the soul’ (Schultz, OT Theology, 
li. 252, Clark, Edin. 1892). Whether, indeed, the 
formation of man’s frame and the inbreathing of 
his life be taken as successive or simultaneous 
moments in the process of his creation, the de- 
scription is exactly fitted to exclude that priority 
of the soul which was necessary to the transmigra- 
tion taught by Oriental religions, or, to.the pre- 
existence theory of the Greek schools. There’ is 
here no postponement or degradation of the earthly 
frame in favour of the soul, as if the soul were 
the man, and the body were only the prison-house 
into which he was sent, or the husk in which for 
a time he was concealed. According to this 
account, the synthesis of two factors, alike 
honourable, constitutes the man. 

That neither the familiar antithesis, soul and 
body, nor any other pair of expressions by which 
we commonly render the dual elements in human 
nature, should occur in this locus classicus, is a fact 
which helps to fix attention on the real character 
of the earlier OT descriptions of man. The fact is 
not explained merely by the absence of analysis. 
Rather is it characteristic of these Scriptures to 
assert the solidarity of man’s constitution—that 
he is of one piece, and not composed of separate or 
independent parts. This assertion is essential to 
the theology of the Bible—to its discovery of human 
sin, and of Divine salvation. In a way not per- 
ceived by many believers in its doctrines, this idea 
of the unity of man’s nature binds into consistency 
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the Scripture account of his Creation, the story of How is it, then, that this term ‘flesh,’ properly 
his Fall, the character of Redemption, and all’ the denoting the lower, corporeal or physical element 


leading features in the working out of his actual | in human nature, should come to denote the being 
recovery, from his Regeneration to his Resurrection. | of sin in that nature? Is it because this physical 


and spirit’? can take its place. 


the same as a ‘ bodiless spirit’ (see Bopy). 


il. Let us now pass on to the biblical treatment 
of sin and salvation, and show how these aftect the 
various elements of human nature as more specifi- 
cally distinguished through them, especially the 


terms ‘flesh,’ ‘soul,’ and ‘ spirit.’ 


Later Scriptures suggest a more definite and sepa- | element is the main seat, or the original source of 
rate idea of the body. In Job 4" we have 1haaz j 
‘houses of clay,’ imitated perhaps in 2 Co 5! 7 émi- 
yetos . . . olkia Tov cxyvous ; also in Dn 7} ‘ grieved in 
my spirit in the midst of my body’ (A373 sheath), 2 P 
+ rot oxnvaduards wov. In the OT Apocrypha the 
pre-existence idea is, once at least, suggested, Wis 
7 “a good soul fell to my lot, and being good 

- - came into a body undefiled.’* The NT uses 
freely the Greek duality, which has become the 
modern one, ‘soul and body’; and though the OT 
‘flesh and soul’ does not occur in the NT, ‘body 
Then, in the 
progress of redemption, it at last appears that 
the discrepancy between the two is resolved, when 
the redeemed wvevua shall put on cSua mrvevuatixdy 
(1 Co 15*), ‘a spiritual body,’ which is by no means 


evilin man? But, according to St. Paul, it is not 
in the physical alone that sin has its seat. There 
are sinful desires of the mind as well as of the flesh 
(Eph 2°). There is defilement of ‘the spirit’ (2 Co 
7'). There are works called ‘of the flesh’ which 
have nothing to do with sensuality, ¢.g. hatreds, 
variance, emulation, wraths, factions, divisions, 
heresies (Gal 5°, 1 Co 3!-3). The apostle calls by 
the name of ‘fleshly wisdom’ what was evidently 
speculative tendency derived from the Greek schools 
(2Co 1”). There were heretics at Colossae whose 
ruling impulse he calls their ‘fleshly mind,’ though 
they were extreme ascetics, attached to some form 
of Gnosticism (Col 28: 21. 22. 23). , 
It might indeed be maintained that if we assume 
the physical nature in man to be the source of evil 
in him, it would be easy to explain how the whole 
man under that influence should be called ‘the 
flesh’ or ‘the body of sin.’ But this assumption 
will not tally with the treatment of man’s bodily 
nature in these writings. Any view implying the 
inherent evil of matter is radically opposed to the 


Flesh.—Besides the more obvious literal mean- | whole Bible philosophy. It is as opposed to the 
ings of this term already discussed in a separate | Scripture account of its beginning in the race, as it 
article, it acquires a psychological importance when | is to our experience of its first outbreak in the in- 
we ask whether its general OT sense is morally | dividual. In Genesis the first sin is represented as 
unfavourable, and what is the origin and force of | the consequence of a primary rebellion against 
the peculiar meaning it has in St. Paul, as the | God. The earliest manifestations of evil in chil- 
principle, or a seat of the principle, of sin in man. | dren are selfishness, anger, and self-will. Again, 
From the first application of ‘flesh’ to fallen man | that the corporeal nature is necessarily at strife 
(Gn 6°) there is nothing in the OT which identifies | with the spiritual, isa view which cannot be recon- 
it with the principle of evil. ‘Not a single pas- | ciled with the claims made upon ‘the body’ in the 
sage can be adduced wherein bdsdr is used to denote | Christian system. Throughout St. Paul’s Epistles, 
man’s sensuous nature as fhe seat of an opposition | Christians are enjoined ‘to yield their membc-s 
against his spirit and of a bias towards sin’ | instruments of righteousness unto God’ (Ro 61), to 
(Miiller, Christian Doct. of Sin, i. 323). It is true | ‘ present their bodies a living sacrifice’ (Ro 121), to 
that ‘flesh’ is used for human kind in contrast | regard their bodies as ‘members of Christ,’ and as 
to higher beings and to God (e.g. Gn 6%, Ps 78°), | ‘the temple of the Holy Ghost’ (1 Co 6"-1%); that 
and, so used, brings out his frailty and finitude. | the body is for the Lord, and the Lord for the body 
It is true also that ‘flesh’ as a constituent of human | (1 Co 6). Still more impossible is it to reconcile 
nature means the perishable, animal, sensuous, and with such a view the Christian revelation concern- 
even sensual element of it (e.g. Ec 5°, Is 40°) ; but | ing the future of the redeemed, and the consumma- 
which of these ideas is prominent in any passage | tion of redemption. If sin were the inevitable 
must be learned from its connexion and context. | outcome of man’s possession of a body, redemption 
It is further true that in its meaning of ‘natural | ought to culminate in his deliverance from the 
kinship’ there is often an implied contrast with | body, instead of in its change and restoration to a 
something better—‘Israel after the flesh’ (1 Co | higher form (Ph 3"). To say that the matter of 
10'8), But the conclusive proof that nothing of | the body is, or contains, the principle of sin, and 
moral depreciation is necessarily implied in this use | then to say, as St. Paul does (Ro 8"), that the last 
of ‘flesh,’ is its application to Christ as designat- | result of the Redeemer’s Spirit indwelling in us 
ing His human in contrast with His Divine nature. | shall be to quicken these mortal bodies, would be 
‘The word was made flesh’ (6 Nbyos oapé éyévero, Jn | flat self-contradiction. But the view which con- 
14), “Who was manifest in the flesh, justified in | nects sin with the material body is neither Hebrew 
the spirit’ (1 Ti 3"); ‘made of the seed of David | nor Christian. It is essentially alien to the whole 
according to the flesh, declared to be the Son of | spirit of revelation. No doubt, at a very early 
God with power, according to the spirit’ (Ro 1°), | period in Christian history, chiefly through the 
But in the Pauline Epistles a specific meaning of influence | of the Greek and some of the Latin 
the term emerges. In certain well-known passages Fathers, it obtained such hold of Christian thought 
it denotes the principle which resists the Divine that it continues to colour popular modes of con- 
law, as contrasted with the ‘mind’ consenting to | ception and speech to the present day, One of the 
the law that it is good, and which, even in the re- most obvious examples is that men imagine they 
generate, makes war against ‘the spirit.’ Here we | are uttering a scriptural sentiment when they speak 
havea very marked ethical significance given to the of welcoming death as the liberation of the pet 
term ‘flesh.’ Nor is it the only term of its kind | from the body. Yet the idea of St. Paul is exactly 
used to denominate the evil principle in man’s | the reverse, when he declares that even the re- 
nature as now under sin. ‘The old man,’ ‘the body | deemed, who have the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
of sin,’ ‘the body of the flesh,’ ‘the law in the | groan within themselves waiting for the adoption, 
members,’ “our members which are upon earth,’ are | 2.¢. for the redemption of their body (Ro Ha ae 
kindred expressions, more or less closely denoting additional reasons why the apostle genpee e he 
the same thing, although ‘the flesh,’ in its counter- | as tracing man’s evil to the corporeal e ement, are 

oise to ‘the mind’ and to ‘the spirit’ respec- | be summed up in the words of Julius Miiller : e 
Evel is the leading expression (Ro 7” 8°, Gal 5"). denies the presence of evil in Christ who was par- 
eo Compare ib. 915 gla prby pep otic Rapive purine taker of our fleshly nature, and he recognizes its 
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resence in spirits, who are not partakers thereof. 
Ts it not, therefore, in the highest degree probable 
that, according to him, evil. does not necessarily 
pertain to man’s sensuous nature, that sarz denotes 
something different from this?’ (/.¢. 1. 821). 

Taking, then, the two meanings of the term 


‘flesh,’ we note how impossible it is, in a way of 
mere ratiocination, to develop the one out of the 
other. The attempt to get the ethical significance 


which St. Paul gives to it out of the element: ary 
Hebrew conception of the perishable or earthly part 
of man, signally fails. It leaves out the clearly 
biblical account of the change in human nature 
caused by the Fall. It is quite inadequate to ex- 
plain how selfishness, wrath, pride, and other non- 
fleshly sins, bear prominently the name ‘works of 
the flesh.’ To assert, for instance, that sarzx 
from its primary meaning, ‘living material of the 
body,’ came by a natural process of thought and 
language to mean ‘the principle of sin,’ is to 
assume human nature to be subject to sin by its 
physical constitution —a view wholly untenable, 
because at variance with the most radical con- 
ception of the Bible from its earliest to its latest 
writings. 

Yet there must be some connexion between the 
two ideas. Otherwise we fall into mere tautology, 
and obtain the profound conclusion that ‘ the flesh’ 
is sinful human nature. If ‘the flesh’ be nothing 
else than just this condition of human nature which 
is to be explained, then the whole of St. Paul’s 
subtle and acute deduction would be ‘nothing but 
the most wretched argument ina circle’ (Pfleiderer). 
Now, it is quite certain the apostle means to posit 
a principle of sin in man, ‘the sin that dwelleth in 
me,’ ‘the Jaw in my members.’ It is further clear 
that the law or principle of sin is one thing, and 
that the flesh, or native constitution of man in which 
it inheres, is another. It is certain that the sacred 
writer as little develops the principle of sin out 
of the mere physical flesh, as he identifies the 
one with the other. It is impossible to deny a 
very pointed reference to the lower element of 
human nature in this important key-word of the 
Pauline theology. But what misleads is the sup- 
position that the lower and higher elements in 
inan were conceived of by St. Paul as they were by 
the Greeks or are by ourselves ; that the antithesis, 
material and immaterial, is at the basis of the dis- 
tinction. So long as this idea prevails, it will be 
impossible to get rid of the suspicion that in ‘the 
flesh’ of the Pauline Epistles we have something 
which connects sin essentially with the material 
element in man’s constitution. Let us get rid of 
this idea. Substitute for it the proper biblical 
antithesis, — earthly and heavenly, natural and 
supernatural, that ‘flesh’ is what nature evolves 
(this term being understood, of course, in a theistic 
sense), ‘spirit’ what God in His grace bestows,— 
then we can see how the idea of ‘ flesh,’ even when 
ethically intensified to the utmost, is appreciably 
distinct from the notion of evil necessarily resident 
in matter. The great saying of our Lord in Jn 3° 
is probably the source of ‘apostolic doctrine on the 
point: ‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh.’ 
‘Flesh’ has become the proper designation of the 
race as self-evolved and self-continued. Human 
nature as now constituted can produce nothing but 
its like, and that like is now sinful. ‘Flesh,’ 
ther efore, may be appropriately used for the prin- 
ciple of corrupt nature in the individual, for the 
obvious reason that it is in the course of the flesh, 
or, of the ordinary production of human nature, 
that the evil principle invariably originates. Thus 
the phrase i is some explanation of the condition of 
man’s nature, which it describes. It is no objection 
to this view, but rather a confirmation of its cor- 
rectness, that it grounds the Pauline use of sarx 


on the underlying doctrine of hereditary corruption. 
‘ Flesh’ is that through which man in his natural 
state is descended from a sinful race and inherits 4 
sinful nature, and the term is used to denote that 
nature. On the other hand, ‘spirit’ is that through 
which and in which God implants the new Divine 
life of holiness, and the term therefore is used to 
denote that life. _ See FLESH, 

Soul : 
tion to what 1s eee eee ie the cruz of our 
topic, and which, from the exaggerated use made 
of it by some writers, has led others to explode or 
reject biblical psychology altogether. The ques- 
tion raised is whether the Scripture makes a 
tenable and consistent distinction between sol 
and spirit. This is the real question which under- 
lies that of the so-called trichotomy of the Bible. 
Does the Bible conceive of human nature as three- 
fold, as made up of body, soul, and spirit? The 
only relevant question is the one above stated. 
In what sense and to what extent does the Bible 
recognize a distinction between sowl and spirit? 
A large number, probably a majority, of exegetes 
have been in the habit of concluding that there 
is no real distinction, that the terms are synony- 
mous, or at least interchangeable, and that nothing 
can be asserted beyond a shadow y, poetic distine- 
tion which enables the sacred writers to employ 
them in parallelism. But when we face the facts 
we are forced to a different conclusion. In the 
Pauline Epistles it is undoubted that a real dis- 
tinction is asserted. The natural or unconverted 
man is said to be soulish, the renewed man spiritual 
(Wuxixds, mveupatixds, 1 Co 21415; cf. Jude? puxixoi, 
mvetua ph éxovres). Again, St. Paul asserts that 
the body which all men carry to the grave is 
soulish, but the body of the resurrection is spiritual 
(Wuxexdy, mvevmarixdv, 1 Co 15); that the first man 
was made a living sow/l, the last Adam a quicken- 
ing spirit (v.*). The distinction of the adjectives 
is repeated in y.*°. 

Now, a fact of this sort emerging in such decisive 
and culminating passages of St. Paul’s writings 
compels us to reconsider the usage. If we adhere 
rigidly to the conventional idea that there is no 
real distinction in the terms ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ 
beyond that of parallelism, we must go on to hold 
St: Paul to have introduced, in important passages 
of his writings, an arbitrary and baseless antithesis. 
For this we are certainly not prepared, and are 
thrown back upon the conclusion, which has great 
and growing probability in its favour, that from 
OT usage there was real distinction latent in the 
employment by biblical writers of the terms soul 
and spirit, which distinction was recognized and 
emphasized in these leading passages of St. Paul. 
What the distinction is, it may not be easy to 
determine with precision. Precision is perhaps 
not present in the case at all. But there can 
remain little doubt in the mind of a careful reader 
of Scripture that a distinction makes itself felt 
from the first and throughout. Even in the 
relation of both terms to physical life the dis- 
tinction is felt. To this both pnewma and psyche, 
like rviah and nephesh, of which they are the Greek 
equivalents, originally belong. Nephesh is the 
subject or bearer of life, réah is the principle of 
life ; so that in all OT references to the origin of 
living beings we can distinguish nephesh as life 
constituted in the creature, from réah as life 
bestowed by the Creator. 

No doubt, the ‘ life’ indicated by these terms is 
that of man and the lower animals alike. <A 
‘living soul’ is a living creature in general, or an 
animated being. It is Sused in Gn 1-5” ina, wide 


sense of creatures that have life, and the same 
expression is used in Gn 2? to denote the result, 
even in man, of the Divine creative breath. So, 
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also, réah and its kindred term néshdmah are used 
for the principle of life, in man and brute alike. 
It is the ‘néshamah of life’ that makes man a living 
soul (Z.¢.). It is the ‘rah of life’ that animates 
all creatures threatened by the Flood (617), and all 
those which entered into the ark (7%). It is the 
nishmath-riiah of life those had which perished 
in the waters (7°). These passages prove that no 
distinction is made between the lite-principle in 
animals generally and in man. 

But, what is of more importance, they call 
attention to a usage which is practically uniform 
of putting ‘spirit’ (ruiah or néshdmah) for the 
animating principle, and ‘soul’ or ‘living soul’ 
(nephesh hayyah) for the animated result. This 
primary distinction of the two terms, when applied 
to physical life, has passed over from the Hebrew 
of the OT to their Greek equivalents in the NT, 
and suggests a reason for their respective employ- 
ment, even when the meaning goes beyond the 
merely physical. If psyche thus means the entire 
being as a constituted life, we can see why it is 
used in such a connexion as that of Jn 10" ‘He 
giveth his life for the sheep’ (psyche, not 20é, nor 
pneuma). If pnewma is the life-principle, we see 
the propriety of its use in Jn 19*° ‘ He gave up the 
ghost’ (pneuma). When we pass from this primary 
application of the two terms to a higher, in which 
they refer not to physical life alone, but also to 
the life of the mind, both terms denote almost 
indifferently the inner nature. For this purpose 
they are used throughout the OT and generally 
even in the NT with no sharp distinction, but 
freely interchanged and combined. As, for in- 
stance, when each is used alone, ‘Why is thy 
spirit so sad?’ ‘Why art thou cast down, my 
soul?’ (1 K 21°, Ps 42"); ‘Jesus was troubled in 
spirit’; ‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowful’ (Jn 137, 
Mt 26°) ; ‘ T'o destroy both soul (psyche) and body’ ; 
‘The body without the spirit (pnewma) is dead’ (Mt 
10%, Ja 2°6). Or, again, when the two terms occur 
together, in the manner of other terms of Hebrew 
poetry, ‘With my soul (nephesh) have I desired 
thee in the night ; yea, with my spirit (réah) within 
me will I seek thee early ’ (Is 26°) ; ‘ My soul (psyche) 
doth magnify the Lord, and iny spirit (pnewma) 
hath rejoiced in God my Sayiour’ (Lk 14%) ; 
‘Stand fast in one spirit (pnewma), with one soul 
(psyche) striving for the faith of the gospel’ (Ph 1° 
RY). These last quoted passages prove it quite 
impossible to hold that ‘spirit’ can mean exclu- 
sively or mainly the Godward side of man’s inner 
nature, and ‘soul’ the rational or earthward. 
The terms are parallel, or practically equivalent 
expressions for the inner life as contrasted with 
the outer or bodily life. The whole usage makes 
for the ordinary bipartite view of human nature, 
and not at all for any tripartite theory. No 
doubt, however, the underlying distinction found 
in the primary or physical application of the 
terms gives propriety to their usage all through ; 
and, when firmly grasped, prepares us to under- 
stand the expanded meaning which they receive 
in the later Scriptures. ; f 

All through Scripture ‘spirit’ denotes life as 
coming from God, ‘soul’ denotes life as_consti- 
tuted in the man. Consequently, when the indi- 
vidual life is to be made emphatic, ‘soul’ is used. 
‘Souls’ in Scripture freely denotes persons. My 
‘soul’ is the Ego, the self, and when used lke 
‘heart’ for the inner man, and even for the 
feelings, has reference always to special individu- 
ality. On the other hand, ‘spirit ’—seldom or 
never used to denote the individual human being 
in this life—is primarily that imparted power by 
which the individual lives. It fitly denotes, there- 
fore, when used as a psychological term, the inner- 
most of the inner life, the higher aspect of the self 


or personality. Thus the two terms are used, over 
the breadth of Scripture, as parallel expressions 
for the inner life. The inner nature is ‘soul’ 
according to its special individual life; it is 
‘spirit’ according to the life- power whence it 
derives its special character. The double phrase 
‘soul and spirit’ presents the man in two aspects 
as his life is viewed from two different points. 

So much for the use of the two words in the 
Scripture at large. But when we come ta certain 
NT writings —mainly though not exclusively 
Pauline—a still more definite meaning has set in. 
The adjective ‘psychic’ or ‘soulish’ has taken a 
force not perceptible in its root-word. It has 
become almost equivalent to ‘carnal.’ In Ja 3% a 
wisdom is spoken of which is ‘earthly, soulish 
(RV sensual), devilish. Of certain predicted 
opponents of the gospel, it is said (Jude!) that 
‘they are soulish (AV and RV sensual; RVm 
natural ov animal), not having the Spirit.’ St. 
Paul terms the unregenerate who cannot discern 
the things of the spirit of God a ‘soulish’ man 
(1 Co 24), The body which we wear at present— 
‘the body of our humiliation’ (Ph 37!)—is a 
‘soulish’ body, and shall be sown in the grave as 
such (1 Co 154%). The corresponding adjective 
‘pneumatic’ or ‘spiritual’ has now taken on, in 
the parallel passages, a religious sense, and de- 
notes what belongs to the pnewma in that sense, 
viz. that which is derived from the spirit of God— 
the spirit of the regenerate life. It is plain that 
if we would not accuse these NT writers—especially 
St. Paul—of introducing groundless distinctions, 
we are drawn to admit a real difference of the 
terms from the first, in the general or wider sense 
already described. * 

Spirit.—On a closely similar line of exegetical 
investigation we explain the Scripture use of this 
term. It is an entirely original biblical term for 
the highest aspect of man’s life. It is almost 
inseparable from the idea of man’s relation to God, 
whether in creation orinredemption. All through 
the OT it is the supreme term for human life. 
God is spirit, and man has spirit. ‘The spirit 
returns to God who gave it’ (Ee 12). In this 
way the psychology of the Bible is distmguished 
from all ethnic systems. In this it stands entirely 
alone, and is thoroughly consistent with itself 
from first to last. ‘Spirit’ is not so used by Plato, 
by Philo, by the earlier Stoics, by Plotinus and 
the Neo-Platonists, nor indeed anywhere out of 
the circle of Bible thought. It denotes the direct 
dependence of man upon God. The peculiarly 
biblical idea is the attribution to man, as the 
highest in him, of that which is common to man 
with God. ‘Spirit’ is the God-given principle of 
man’s life, physical, mental, and spiritual. Where 
modern analysis imports a false element into it, is 
when an attempt 1s made to represent mvedua as a 
separable constituent of man’s being, as something 
which can be wanting, dead, or dormant on the 
one hand, restored or confirmed on the other. 
Indeed the whole character of the Bible psychology 
is mistaken in such attempts to distinguish spirit, 
soul, heart, and the like as separate faculties. 
They are diverse aspects of one indivisible inner life. 

When we come to the Pauline writings, and 
those associated with them in the NT, we find that 
a certain improvement or addition to the force of 
this term has come in; yet one completely in 
harmony with its original meaning. That in man 
which is ‘spiritual’ is, frankly and fully, that 
which is influenced by the spirit of God—by the 
new spirit of regeneration. ‘Spirit’ is more 
entirely used of the renewed man. though there is 
still a clear and appreciable distinction maintained 

* See this discussed in ch. v. of the present writer’s Biblg 
Doctrine uf Man, Edin. 1895. 
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between the two. ‘The Spirit itself beareth wit- 
ness with our spirit that we are the children of 
God’ (Ro 815). Yet so almost complete is the 
identification, that our translators find it difficult 
—throughout the Epistles—to determine where 
the term spirit should be distinguished by a capital 
letter. The advance consists in the fact that, 
whereas from the first, man’s life is dignified as 
the direct inbreathing of the Almighty,—néshamah 
or réiah from God,—his new life is now signalized 
by a term identical with that bestowed on the 
Third Person of the Holy Trinity. It is one of 
the central doctrines of Christianity concerning 
the theanthropic person of the Son, that, as head 
of the new humanity, He becomes a life - giving 
mvetua —a quickening spirit. At every point in 
the unfolding of the Bible anthropology this 
doctrine of the pnewma in man will be found 
distinctive. It forms a central element in the 
Divine Image in which he was created, and at the 
climax of redemption it is the appropriate designa- 
tion of the man as renewed in Christ. See SPIRIT. 

Heart is a term used with much clearness and 
consistency throughout Scripture, for the inner, 
the real, the hidden and ruling element in man’s 
nature. Translated into modern language it 
denotes, in one of its most frequent applications, 
‘principles of action.’ It is always sufficiently 
distinguished from Being or Personality. rom 
the first it is said that ‘every imagination of the 
thoughts of man’s heart is evil’ (Gn 6°), 7.e. his 
‘principles of action’ are gone wrong, but it is 
never said that the personality is corrupt or de- 
stroyed. Again, it is the great promise of restora- 
tion, ‘a new heart also will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you’ (Ezk 36%), 7.e. new 
principles will be implanted ; yet it is not another 
or a different personality that is given. There is 
not such a sharp distinction in Bible speech as that 
which we have introduced into modern language 
between the head and the heart. There is no 
marked separation of the rational and intellectual 
elements in man’s nature from the emotional or 
volitional. Although there is, to some extent, a 
distinction of this kind between 225 and w53, all 
inward elements of whatever sort may be included 
under heart: even such as good judgment and 
clear perception are, at least in the OT, considered 
as qualities of heart. In the writings of the older 
apostles the OT idea of ‘heart’ is still the ruling 
one. Indeed, in these NT writings the Greek 
terms for the intellectual life of man are used for 
the more general OT terms ‘ Heart,’ ‘Soul,’ and 
the like, without any precision whatever. Thus 
the LXX, on occasion (e.g. Dt 6°, B), uses didvora for 
lebhabh. St. Mark (12%) uses ovveois for nephesh. 
St. Luke introduces didvora along with capdia, Puy, 
and icxvs (10°7). See HEART. 

It is plain, however, that in the writings of St. 
Paul and those allied to him, these Greek expres- 
sions for the intellectual elements in man have 
acquired more place, although no very marked 
precision. In especial, St. Paul has a firm con- 
ception of MIND (vous) as the highest expression 
for man’s mental or intellectual faculty, as that 
which in man, under grace, is appealed to by the 
Divine law (Ro 7*:*), and as that, on the other 
hand, which is to be distinguished from the 
aflatus or influence upon him of the supernatural 
(1 Co 14%), Then there is introduced in these 
writings a free use of the similar and related 
terms in which the Greek language was so rich, 
obveots: understanding, Adyos reason, diadoy.ouds 
reasoning, vojuara thinkings, ppsynua minding or 
disposition, but scarcely any one of these used 
with strictness or accuracy. See MInp. 

The one instance in which a Greek term of this 
character is introduced and adhered to in the 


NT, is cuveldnors or conscience. It is cnce used 
by the LXX in the OT (Ec 10”), where it is also 
introduced by our translators on the margin, but 
obviously rather with the meaning ‘consciousness’ 
than ‘conscience.’ The force of it in Wis 17" (‘a 
witness within,’ RV) is more nearly our own. To 
trace the advance of the term from its literal 
meaning of ‘self-consciousness’ to its full ethical 
import, would take us outside of biblical matter 
altogether. Its clear and full recognition in 
pagan literature is significant. Lightfoot speaks 
in somewhat strong terms of this word as the 
‘crowning triumph of ethical nomenclature,’ 
which ‘if not struck in the mint ,of the Stoics, 
at all events became current coin through their 
influence.’ He cites it as a special instance of 
‘the extent to which Stoic philosophy had leavened 
the moral vocabulary of the civilized world at the 
time of the Christian era.’ Now its use in the NT 
precisely corresponds to this estimate. It does not 
occur in the Gospels except in Jn 8’, a passage 
which the best scholarship does not hold to be 
genuine. It occurs twice in the addresses of St. 
Paul recorded in Acts; plentifully in the Epistles 
of Paul and of Peter and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and in all these places its torce is equi- 
valent to that which it still bears in modern speech. 
Were we to bring it into line with the older 
biblical usage, it might be reckoned a function of 
mvedua so far as it signifies ‘self-consciousness’ ; 
and of kapédia when regarded as moral approval or 
disapproval. In confirmation of this it is to be 
noted that St. John uses xapdla (1 Jn 3") in a 
connexion where St. Paul would have used vos or 
cuveldnots. The use of conscience, however, is so 
definite and consistent as to force us to the con- 
clusion that it was introduced into the NT as a 
full-fledged idea. See CONSCIENCE. 

The system of thought thus sketched belongs 
essentially to the OT. It is what Continental 
writers call a ‘psychology of the Hebrews.’ In 
our outline, this fact is rather concealed by the 
almost disproportionate attention given to the 
important modilications made on it by the Apostle 
Paul. But the system itself is the ruling one, 
not only throughout the OT but in the writings 
of the older apostles in the NT. The Greek terms 
supplied by the Septuagint are taken up in their 
OT meanings, and from these the writers seldom 
or never depart. The leading psychological notions 
are those attached to the simple terms spirit, soul, 
flesh, heart. These four are the voces signate of 
the entire Scripture view of man’s nature and con- 
stitution. They are all grouped round the idea of 
life, or of a living being. The first two—soul and 
spirit—represent in different ways, or, from different 
points of view, the life itself. The last two—flesh 
and heart—denote respectively the life-environ- 
ment and the life-organ,—the former, that in which 
life inheres ; the latter, that through which it acts. 
So much for their simple and primary meaning. 
In their secondary meaning they are grouped as 
follows: spirit, soul, flesh are expressions for 
man’s whole nature viewed from different points. 
They are not three natures. Man’s one nature 
is really expressed by each of them, so that each 
alone may designate the human being. Thus man 
is flesh as an embodied perishable creature. ‘ All 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof as the 
flower of the field’ (Is 40°). Man again is sowl, as 
a living being, an individual responsible creature, 
‘All souls are mine’ (Ezk 18%). Once more, man 
is spirit. More commonly, however, he is said to 
have or possess ‘spirit’ as his life - principle. 
‘Heart’ stands outside this triad, because man is 
never called a ‘heart,’ or men collectively spoken 
of as ‘hearts.’ ‘ Heart’ never denotes the personal 
subject, but always the organ of the personality. 
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} Again, the four terms may be thus grouped: 
spirit,’ ‘soul, ‘heart’ may be used to denote, 
each of them, one side of man’s double-sided 
nature, viz. his inner or higher life. Over 
agaist any one of these may stand ‘flesh’; as 
representing his nature on its outer or lower side, 
so that the combination will express in familiar 
duality the whole of man as ‘flesh and spirit,’ 
flesh and soul,’ or ‘flesh and heart.’ The two 
latter combinations are the ruling ones in the OT. 
Thus ‘soul’ and ‘flesh’ occur. ‘My soul thirsteth 
for thee, and my flesh longeth fer thee’ (Ps 633). 
“My flesh in my teeth, and my life (soul) in my 
hand’ (Job 134). ‘His flesh hath pain, and his 
soul mourneth’ (Job 14”), A land entirely stripped 
of its trees and of its crops is said be ‘consumed 
soul and body’ (Is 108 Heb. ‘from the soul and 
even to the flesh’). Equally characteristic is the 
conjunction of ‘flesh’ with ‘heart’ for the whole 
human being. Aliens wholly unfit for God’s ser- 
vice are described as ‘uncircumcised in heart and 
flesh’ (Ezk 447°), The man whose whole being 
is given to pleasure ‘searches in his heart how to 
cheer his flesh’ (Ee 2° RV). ‘Remove sorrow from 
thy heart and put away evil from thy flesh’ (Ec 
11°), The summum bonum of human life is when 
a ‘sound heart is the life of the flesh’ (Pr 14*), an 
expression which reminds one of the classic mens 
sana in corpore sano. This dualism of the OT is 
clinched in the memorable description of its final 
form, when ‘the dust returns to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit to God who gave it’ (Ee 12’). 

The distribution of parts, however, is not in- 
variably or rigidly dualistic. 
as those now quoted we haye also various trinal 
phrases, e.g. ‘My soul longeth . . . for the courts 
of the Lord ; my heart and my flesh crieth out unto 
the living God’ (Ps 84?). ‘My heart is glad and 
my glory rejoiceth, my flesh also dwelleth in 
safety’ (Ps 16%). ‘ Mine eye is consumed with grief, 
yea, my soul and my belly’ (RV ‘body,’ Ps 31)). 
Yet, dual or trinal though the terms may be, the 
intention is essentially bipartite, viz. to express 
in man the inner and the outer, the higher and the 
lower, the animating and the animated all resting 
upon the primal contrast of what is earth-derived 
with what is God-inbreathed. 

Such is a condensed account of the Bible treat- 
ment of psychological terms and ideas, which also 
goes a long way to fix the biblical teaching about 
Man. At most of the important points, the Bible 
view of man’s nature coincides with that of human 
psycholowy at large. Scripture frankly and fully 
confirms the view which places man among the 
animals, but at their head. It makes man differ 
in no respect as to the origination of his physical 
frame, but in two most important particulars it 
distinguishes man altogether from the animals— 
in the direct and immediate connexion of his 
origin with God, and in his survival of death (see 
artt. ESCHATOLOGY and RESURRECTION). 
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S.S. collecte (1769); Olshausen, ‘De Nature humane tricho- 
tomia,’ in his Opuseula Theologica (Berlin, 1834); Bottcher, 
De inferis . . ex Hebreorum et Greecorum opinionibus 
(Dresden, 1845); J. T. Beck, Umriss der biblischen Seelenlehre 
(1843, 1877, Eng. tr., Clark, Edin. 1877) 5 Franz Delitzsch, 
System der biblischen Psychologie? (Leipzig, 1861, Eng. tr., 
Clark, Edin. 1867); H. H. Wendt, Die Begriffe Eleisch und 
Geist ‘in bibl. Sprachgebrauch (Gotha, 1878); Ellicott, ‘The 
Threefo'd Nature of Man’ in 7'he Destiny of the Creature and 
other’ Sermons (London, Parker, 1863); J. B. Heard, The Tri- 
partite Nature of Man® (Clark, Edin. 1882); E. White, Life in 
Christ, A Study of the Seripture Doctrine on the Nature _of 
Man (London, E. Stock, 1878); W. P. Dickson, St. Pwul’s Use 
of the Terms Flesh and Spirit (Glasgow, 1883) ; Laidlaw, The 
Bible Doctrine of Man (revised ed., Clark, Edin. 1895). | The 
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PTOLEMAIS (Irodeuats) is the NT name of the 
old Canaanitish stronghold Acco (which see). It 
received this name from Ptolemy I. Philadelphus 
when, after the conquest of Syria and the death of 
Alexander the Great, it came into his possession. 
For several hundred years, throughout its inde- 
pendence during the wars of the Maccabees, and 
under the dominion of Rome, when it received the 
privileges of a Roman city, this title supplanted the 
originalname. At.Ptolemais, Jonathan Maccabzeus 
was treacherously captured (1 Mac 123); and the 
Greeks had built there a splendid temple to Jupiter. 
It is only once noticed in the NT, in connexion 
with the missionary journey of St. Paul from 
Tyre to Caesarea (Ac 217). There was a small 
band of Christian converts in the place, and it is 
recorded that the Apostle abode with them one 
day. Ptolemais was favourably situated as regards 
both sea and land approaches. On the occasion of 
the Apostle’s visit, we are told that he came by sea, 
having sailed from the harbour of Tyre, and that 
he proceeded on foot to Cresarea and from thence 
to Jerusalem. But there is every likelihood, judg- 
ing from Ac 11% 12% 152-9 18”, that he must have 
passed several times through the city, by the ancient 
land-route along the coast that connected Caesarea 
by means of the rocky pass of the Ladder of Tyre 
with Antioch. 

Josephus (Ané. XiIv. xv. 1) tells us that Herod 
landed at Ptolemais on his voyage from Italy to 


| Syria. It may be mentioned that there is another 
Ptolemais, the capital of Pentapolis in Cyrenaica, 


of which the celebrated Synesius, the pupil of 
Hypatia of Alexandria, was bishop early in the 
5th century. In the extremely interesting series 
of his letters which are still extant, there is one 
addressed to all Christian bishops throughout the 
world, in which he announces that he had excom- 
municated, at a Diocesan Synod, Andronicus, the 
governor of the place, on account of his crimes 
against the Church. 

As it was a seaport town, the Jews, who were 
not a maritime people, took very little interest in 
the Syrian Ptolemais, and therefore it hardly 
figures on the pages of Scripture. But in 
medieval times it rose into great fame under the 
name of Acre, which is closely connected with its 
original name of Acco, and has obscured all the 
other names imposed or altered at different times 
by foreigners. Elsewhere in the Holy Land sacred 
memories almost obliterate secular ones; but here 
it is the reverse. The civil history of Acre is de- 
cidedly Western, as is the prominent hcadland 
on which it is situated, which pushes itself farther 
out from the monotonous coast than any other 
place in Palestine, except Carmel. On this project- 
ing shoulder of the Holy Land the town occupies 
so commanding a position that Napoleon called 
it the Key of Syria. At a distance it presents 
the appearance of a strongly fortified European 
town, but its architectural features inside are 
thoroughly Oriental in character. At the time of 
the Crusaders it was the Castella Peregrinorum, the 
principal landing-place of pilgrims to Jerusalem ; 
and it was the last foothold of the Crusaders on 
the sacred soil. Here was the principal seat of 
the great knightly orders of St. John of the 
Temple and the Hospital, who gave it the Irench 
name of St. Jean d’Acre. It had a large share in 
the feudal and ecclesiastical wars of Europe, and 
in the unhappy political intrigues of the Republics 
of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa. It has been subjected 
to numerous sieges, from the days of Baldwin, the 
founder of the shortlived dynasty of the Latin 
severeigens of the Eastern empire, to those of 
Napoleon, whose destiny was here first marred by 
defeat. Saladin, Coeur de Lion, and Sir Sydney 
| Smith performed feats of valour in connexion 
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with this fortress. The last siege took place in 
1840, when Sir Charles Napier, fighting for the 
Turks, took the town from the Egyptians under 
Ibrahim Pasha. 

Acre never recovered the bombardment of the 
English fleet ; and it is now a dull, ruinous town 
of about 10,000 inhabitants. It is the market-place 
of the Syrian wheat trade; and the bread manu- 
factured from the rich crops grown on the sur- 
rounding plain of Acre is proverbially said to be 
‘the best in the Holy Land’; thus maintaining still 
the reputation it had acquired in the days of Israel, 
when the Patriarch cast the blessing of his son into 
its local mould, ‘out of Asher his bread shall be 
fat. The shallow Nahr N’amdn, the ancient 
Belus, which falls into its broad bay, recalls the 
Greek story of the chance invention of glass on 
its banks; and the patriarchal promise to the lot 
of Issachar of ‘the treasures hid in the sands,’ 
which may have had something to do with the 
ancient classical tradition. The view from the 
shattered ramparts is very extensive and beautiful, 
comprising on the one side the opposite headland 
of Carmel, reflected in the blue waters of the 
curved bay, and on the other the dark green 
plain along the coast up to the white promontory 
of the Ladder of Tyre; the distant snow-clad 
Lebanon range fading northwards in the clouds ; 
while the eastern horizon is closed up by the 
shadowy hills of Galilee. 

LITERATURE.—Conder, Tent-Work in Palestine, pp. 188-192 ; 
Stanley, SP pp. 264-266; Bovet, Hgypt, Palestine, and 
Phoenicia, pp. 383-885. HuGcH MACMILLAN. 


PTOLEMY (IIro\cuwatos, a metric alternative for 
the Ion. rodeurjios, ‘ warlike’) I., surnamed Zwrip, 
‘Preserver’ (on account of his defence of the 
Rhodians in B.C. 306; Paus. i. 8. 6; or by the 
Confed. of the Cyclades, who claim the credit, 
according to Inscript. 373 in Michel’s Recwerl—see 
Mahafly, Zmp. Ptol. 110f.), was the son of Lagus 
and Arsinoé, a reputed concubine of Philip of 
Macedon. He was born about B.C. 367, and upon 
the death of Alexander (1 Mae 1°*) he assumed 
the satrapy of Egypt. For the intricate details of 
the wars that preceded his assumption of royalty 
in B.C. 305, see Mahaffy, op. cit. 27-58 ; Droysen, 
Hellenismus ; Niese, Gesch. der Griech. Staaten, 
pt. i.—by each of whom the original authorities 
are given. He abdicated in B.C. 285 in favour of 
his second son, and died two years later, with his 
dynasty firmly established by his wise and vigorous 
administration upon the throne of Egypt. In the 
course of his campaigns he several times traversed 
or occupied Palestine. In B.C. 320 (Cless in Pauly, 
art. ‘Ptolemy’), or more probably eight years 
later, he took advantage of the Sabbath law to 
seize Jerusalem on that day (Jos. Ané. XII. i.), but 
so ingratiated himself with the people that many 
of them accompanied him to Egypt and settled 
there (Jos. c. Ap. i. 22; Miiller, Fragm. Hist. 
Gree. ii. 393). They were employed partly as mer- 
cenaries ; and in Alexandria a kind of citizenship 
and a special quarter of the city appear to have 
been assigned them (Jos. Wars, 1. xviii. 7). Such 
migrations to Egypt occurred three or four times 
during this reign ; and the favour with which the 
Egyp. rule was regarded in Palestine was largely 
due to the kindness with which the settlers were 
treated, and to the comparative avoidance of inter- 
ference with their religious practices. It has been 
assumed (¢.g. by Cheyne) that Is 19'**5 (this pas- 
sage may allude to the Jewish temple at Heliopolis 
founded in the time of Ptol. vit.) was written in 
the time of this king, and he is generally held to 
be ‘the king of the south’ referred to in Dn 115, 
where the RVm is to be preferred. 

R. W. Moss. 


PTOLEMY II. (afterwards known as PiAddeApos, 
‘brother-loving,’ from the title adopted by his 
sister and wife, Arsinoé), the youngest son of 
Soter, succeeded his father in B.C. 285. He con- 
tinued his father’s policy, and, instead of Hellen- 
izing Egypt, treated the country rather as a private 
estate to be administered wisely in the interest of 
its proprietor. On the series of coins which he 
struck at Tyre the earliest date that occurs 1s 
B.C. 266 (Poole, Coins of Ptol. xxix.) ; and conse- 
quently his first Syrian war took place at least two 
or three years earlier. From that time Palestine 
formed a permanent part of his kingdom, his 
right to hold it as an inheritance from his father 
having been unrecognized before. Among the 
cities which he founded were Philotera to the 
south of the Lake of Galilee (Polyb. v. 70), Phila- 
delphia on the site of Rabbah (Jerome, in Ezek. 25), 
and Ptolemais on the site of Acco (pseudo-Aristeas 
in Merx, Archiv, i. 274; Droysen, Hellenismus, 
iii. 2. 305). In these foundations his principal 
object seems to have been to conciliate the people, 
and to furnish himself with centres of influence. 
A second Syrian war soon after B.C. 250 was pro- 
voked by an attempt on the part of Antiochus I. 
to annex the country ; but of its details nothing 
is known with certainty, except that Philadelphus 
lost no part either of his dominions or apparently 
of his supremacy by sea in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. He died in B.c. 247. The reign of Phila- 
delphus was a brilliant literary epoch in Alex- 
andria. At his court, as officials of the Museum 
and Library which his father founded and he 
fostered, gathered many of the most eminent 
writers, artists, dilettanti, of the period: and 
thus was provided a place for the fusion of Jewish 
and Greek ideas, and a means of introducing the 
latter into Palestineitself. It is not impossible that 
the story of the origin of the LXX is so far correct, 
that the Pent. and perhaps also Joshua were trans- 
lated during his reign and under royal patronage : 
see SEPTUAGINT. Dn 11° is to be interpreted 
of Philadelphus; but the latter part of the verse 
is so vague and even so difficult of translation that 
there is ground for suspicion that the text is 
corrupt. It has been conjectured that Ps 72 was 
written soon after the accession of Philadelphus as 
an expression of the anticipations which his repu- 
tation warranted, and Ps 45 in honour of his 
marriage with the daughter of Lysimachus, king 
of Thrace; but neither conjecture has much sup- 
port. R. W. Moss. 


PTOLEMY III. (first styled Evepyérns, ‘ benefac- 
tor,’ in a decree of the synod of Canopus in B.C. 
238) sueceeded his father Philadelphus in B.C. 247. 
Soon after his accession, to avenge the murder of 
his sister at Antioch, he engaged in the third 
Syrian war, during which his conquests led him far 
into the East, and on his return from which he is 
alleged. to have offered sacrifices in Jerus. (Jos. e. 
Ap. ii. 5). In B.c. 229 the control of the Jewish 
taxes was entrusted to Josephus, nephew of Onias 
II., according to an account (Jos. Ant. XII. iv. 1-5), 
for which there is probably some historical basis, 
and which is an evidence of the mildness and 
consequent popularity of the Egyp. rule. Of the 
later history of Euergetes only the scantiest 
information has been preserved. He appears to 
have devoted himself principally to the internal 
development of his kingdom, which was at the 
height of prosperity in B.c. 222, when he was 
murdered by his son (Justin, xxix. 1), or more 
probably died a natural death (Polyb. ii. 71). Dn 
117° is to be interpreted of Euergetes, the middle 
verse relating to the act by which he won his 
title—the restoration of the Egyp. idols carried 
off by Cambyses nearly three centuries before. 
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This king must not be confounded with the 
Euergetes of the Prologue to Sirach. The data 
of time show that the latter must have been 
Euergetes ., known also as Physeon, who was 
admitted by his brother to conjoint sovereignty in 
B.C. 170, and died in B.c. 117. R. W. Moss. 


PTOLEMY IY. (f07drwp, strictly ‘fond of his 
father,’ though the title appears to have been 
given in the belief that he was designated for the 
throne by his father) succeeded his father Euer- 
getes in B.C, 222. In the fifth year of his reign he 
was forced into an expedition to recover Palestine 
from Antiochus the Great, who was completely 
defeated in a battle near Raphia. Dn 114? isa 
summary of the campaign. A treaty of peace was 
made with Antiochus (Polyb. y. 87), and Ptolemy 
returned homewards. At Jerus., according tu a 
story in 3 Mac., he attempted to enter the Holy of 
Hohes against the indignant protests of the people, 
but fell in a fit on its threshold. Renouncing his 
purpose, he returned to Alexandria, where his 
rage against the Jews showed itself in an edict 
commanding them to practise idolatry on pain of 
degradation from citizenship. So many refused, 
that im an access of wrath he gave orders for all 
the Jews in Egypt to be collected at Alexandria 
to be put to death. The royal design was again 
thwarted by supernatural occurrences: and a 
national feast was appointed to commemorate 
the deliverance. The last statement may be re- 
garded as authentic, and it is not unlikely that 
the Jews under this king lost some of their privi- 
leges, and joined the Egyp. natives in uneasiness 
and insurrection (Polyb. v. 107, xiv. 12); but 
very little reliance can be safely placed on 3 Mac. 
Of the rest of his reign, which terminated in B.C. 
205, little is recorded beyond his extreme licenti- 
ousness and his Napoleonic love of building. 

hk. W. Moss, 

PTOLEMY VY. (Emdavis, ‘illustrious’) had no 
sooner succeeded his father, Philopator, in B.c. 
205, than Antiochus the Great took advantage of 
the Egyp. kine’s minority to seize Palestine. 
Ptolemy’s general, Scopas, was sent to recover 
the country, but was defeated near the sources of 
the Jordan, and compelled to surrender at Sidon 
(Jerome, in Dan. 11). Many of the Jews were 
led by the concessions of Antiochus (Jos. Ant. 
XI. iil. 3) to transfer to him their allegiance, and 
the country passed finally from under the control 
of Egypt. When the Romans forbade Antiochus 
to attack Ptolemy, he conciliated both, but re- 
tained his conquests by betrothing his daughter 
Ceopatra to the Egyp. king (B.c. 198). The 
marriage was celebrated in B.C. 193, the Syrian 
princess receiving as her dowry the royal share of 
the taxes of the conquered provinces, but no right 
of interference in their government. On the death 
of Antiochus, Ptolemy decided to invade Syria, 
but before his preparations were complete was 
poisoned in B.C. 182, or the early part of the 
following year. Dn 11*17 is to be interpreted 
of these relations between Ptolemy and Anti- 
ochus; but 114» must refer to a futile attempt 
to restore the independence of Israel (Bevan, m 
Joc.) rather than to a preference for Antiochus by 
a party amongst the Jews, for in that case the 
phrases, so far as they are intelligible, are con- 
trary to fact. R. W. Moss. 


PTOLEMY VI. (should be reckoned as VIL, 
as there is evidence of the brief reign of an 
older brother: for the authorities and the present 
state of the question, see Mahatty, Lmp. Ptol. 
329 f. surnamed &cropjrwp, ‘lover of his mother ’) 
spent the first seven years of his reign under pne 
regency of his mother, Cyprus being meanwhile 
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under the governorship of Ptolemy Macron (2 Mac 
10"), who afterwards transferred his allegiance to 
Syria. Soon after her death he took the govern- 
ment into his own hands ; and amongst the envoys 
who came for the occasion was Apollonius, who 
was instructed to discover the feelings of the 
Egyp. court towards Syria (2 Mac 42). In b.o. 
173 the king married his sister Cleopatra. Two 
years later he was defeated on the borders of 
Egypt by Antiochus Iv., who overran the country 
(1 Mac 1'8*) and got possession of the king. The 
latter’s brother, Euergetes U., was at once raised 
to the throne by the people of Alexandria, and, 
when Antiochus retired, reigned conjointly with 
his brother (B.c. 170). In B.c. 163 Philometor 
was driven out of Egypt by his brother, but 
restored soon after by order of the Roman senate, 
the kingdom being divided and Cyrene assigned 
to Euergetes. From B.c. 154 there was peace 
between the brothers. About the same time must 
be dated the foundation of the temple of Onias, 
near Heliopolis (Jos. Ant. XIII. iii. 1-3), the cir- 
cumstances of which are an evidence of the king’s 
popularity amongst and favour to the Jews. To 
the same conclusion point his employment of 
Jewish generals (Jos. ¢. Ap. ii. 5), his relation 
to the Jew Aristobulus (2 Mae 1°), who is iden- 
tified with the Alexandrian philosopher of the 
same name by Clemens Alex. (Strom. v. 14. 97) 
and Eusebius (Prep. Evang. vill. 9), and possibly 
also the dedication of Ad. Est 114. When Alex- 
ander Balas was trying to establish his authority 
over Palestine, he sought alliance with Philometor 
(1 Mac 10-5), whose daughter Cleopatra was 
given him in marriage about B.c. 150. With a 
view to take advantage of the rivalry between 
Balas and Demetrius (1 Mae 11!), or more prob- 
ably in anger at the suspected treason of the 
former (Jos. Ant. XII. iv. 6), Ptolemy again 
invaded Syria, and attached to himself Demetrius 
by promises of support and of marriage with Cleo- 
patra; but, after making himself master of Antioch, 
he retained the crown of Syria for himself. Balas 
was defeated in battle, and killed in the course of 
his flight; but Ptolemy was wounded mortally, 
and only lived to have his enemy’s head presented 
to him, in B.C. 146 (1 Mac 11°; Jos. Ant. xi. 
iv. 8). Dn 11%" is to be understood of the wars 
between Philometor and Antiochus Iv. 
R. W. Moss. 

PTOLEMY YII. (more correctly Ix., the young 
son of Cleopatra Ul. having reigned for a few 
months, assumed the title of Euergetes I1., possibly 
at his coronation at Memphis, but was better 
known amongst his Greek subjects by the nick- 
name of Physcon, ‘ fat-paunch’) succeeded to sole 
rule in B.C. 146 or the following year, and died 
about thirty years afterwards. Justin and Strabo 
describe him as tyrannous to his subjects, and as 
shrinking from no crime; but the papyri (cf. 
especially Mahaffy in vol. iv. 192ff of Petrie’s 
Hist. of Egypt) represent him as extending the 
commercial bounds of Egypt, and as upholding 
law and order within it. ‘here are indications in 
two texts from Athribis (ef. also Grenfell’s Papyri, 
i. 74f.) that he protected and was popular amongst 
his Jewish subjects. If so, the evidence against 
the theory that 3 Mac. records persecutions during 
his reign is increased. In the Prologue to Sir. the 
editor of the Gr. version states that he came to 
Egypt in the 30th year of Euergetes (B.C. 138, 
the reckoning being from the commencement of 
the joint reign of the brothers), and implies that by 
that time the entire OT had already been trans- 
lated for the benefit of the Jews in Egypt, prob- 
ably with special reference to the needs of those 
resident in the great centre of Leontopolis. The 
task appears to have been begun in the reign of 
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Philopator, possibly earlier, and may have been 
completed shortly before the visit of the writer of 
the Prologue. 


LIrERATURE.—Of Ptolemaic literature a good summary to 
1895 is given in Wachsmuth’s Winleitung in das Studiwm der 
alten Geschichte, 579 ff., whilst the articles, especially by Cless 
and by Wilcken, in the new edition of Pauly’s Kealencyclopddie, 
ed. Wissowa, are invaluable. The principal sources are Justin’s 
Epitome; Pausanias, bk. i.3 Jerome, Com. on Dan. ai. 5 
Plu arch’s Life of Cleomenes; Josephus, Diodorus, Polybius, 
and Livy, of which any edition with a good index will furnish 
a list of the scattered passages referring to the Ptolemies. 
Careful and ingenious use is made of inscriptions by Mahaffy in 
his Empire of the Ptolemies, and in his sketch of the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty in the fourth volume of Petrie’s Hist. of Egypt. 
Amongst the best connected histories are Droysen’s Geschichte 
des Hellenismus, and Strack’s Dynastie der Ptolemder. For_ 


the inscriptions, in addition to the memoirs of the Egypt Ex- ) 


ploration Fund, Wilcken’s Archiv fiir Papyrus-forschung, 
Mahaffy’s Petrie Papyri in 3 vols. of ‘Cunningham Memoirs’ of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Revillout’s Revue Hgyptologique and 
Mélanges, should be consulted. A great wealth of papyri has 
accumulated in the British Museum and the Louvre, at Leyden, 
Turin, Rome, and elsewhere, and these are gradually being 
edited in separate memoirs or in one of the Egyptological 
periodicals by Grenfell, Hunt, and others; but only a com- 
paratively small proportion relate to the period of the Ptolemies. 
For further or more general literature reference should be made 
to the bibliographical note at the close of the article on Eeyrr, 


vol. i. p. 667. kh. W. Moss. 


PUAH.—4. (AyD ; Bove) Ex 1”, one of the Hebrew 
midwives in Egypt. Philo (Quis rerum divin. p. 
389 f., ed. 1613) identifies this name with 2, perhaps 
rightly, and explains, Bova épvdpay épunveverar. 2. 
(ANB; Povd) Jeg 10!, of the tribe of Issachar, father 
of the minor judge Tola. Puah is called ‘son of 
Dodo,’ for which LXX and Syr. give the improb- 
able rendering, ‘son of his [Abimelech’s] uncle.’ 
A recension of LXX, represented by 8 minuscles, 
renders . . . vidy Pouvd vidy Kapié [Kapne] rarpadéAgou 
atrov, «.7.X. 3 hence Hollenberg (ZATW i. 104 f.) 
concludes that Puah was the son of op (ef. 2 1 
257, Jer 408), and that the name has fallen out 
of MT. Moore (Judges, p. 273) suggests that 
Kapé is only a corruption of Issachar; the MT 
is probably right. 3. In the lists of Issachar, 
Gn 46%, Nu 26% (m5 Puyah), 1 Ch 7} (ays), Puah 
appears as the brother, not the father of Tola. 
Both are probably names of clans rather than of 
individuals. 

The meaning of Puah is uncertain. 


The name 


Se 


has been connected with the Arab. 34! Suh, a plant 


yielding a red dye, ‘madder,’ the Rubia tinctorum 
of Linn. Im Talm. 75 is used in this sense, e.g. 
Shabb. 89b, Erub. 26c. See Low (Aramédische 
Pflanzennamen, 251). If this be so, the connexion 
with Tola, ‘the crimson worm,’ is interesting. 
Lagarde (Mittheil. iii. 1889, 281) takes puah to be 
a sea-weed = pixos, and explains that Issachar’s son 
was so called because he used sea-weed in dyeing ; 
Issachar dwelt by the sea (Dt 33"). But the rwbia 
tinct. is not a sea-weed, G. A. CooKE. 


PUBLICAN (reddv7s, from réXos, ‘tax’; Lat. pudli- 
canus).—In the widest sense the word pubdlicanus 
stands for any one who has business connexions 
with the State. It is usually employed in a nar- 
rower and more specific sense for a farmer-general 
of the revenue—by preference a man of equestrian 
rank (who was also sometimes designated ‘manceps,’ 
e.g. Cicero, Div. in Cecilium, 33, and ‘redemptor,’ 
Div. ii. 47). The name was also given to the agents 
of the farmer of the revenue, whom he employed 
in collecting the taxes. In Palestine the taxes 
went to the imperial treasury (/iscus), not to that 
of the senate (@rariuwm). Under the procurator 
the Judean taxes were paid through that official, 
whose primary function was the superintendence 
of the revenue. In the territories assigned to the 
petty kings and tetrarchs, such as that of Herod 


Antipas, the payment was made to those authori- 
ties. Even separate cities were allowed to collect 
their own taxes. An inscription in Greek and 
Aramaic at Palmyra, giving the custom tariff of a 
number of articles in the time of Hadrian, shows 
that the town had a certain authority in deter- 
mining the details of its own taxation (Schurer, 
HIP 1, it. 67 i.). 

The publican leased the customs of a particular 
district for a fixed annual sum, gaining what the 
revenue yielded in excess of that amount, and 
being required to make good any deficiency. In 
earlier times even direct taxes had been farmed 
(Jos. Ant. XII. iv. 1, 3, 4, 5). But this was no 
longer the case in NT days. The publicans of 
whom we read in the Gospels were engaged in 
collecting the custom dues on exports (Marquardt, 
Rémische Staatsverwaltung, ii. p. 261 ff.). Pliny 
mentions that merchants from Arabia paid custom 
dues at Gaza (HN xii. 63-65). In Jericho there 
.Was an épxiredwvys, possibly himself the farmer of 
the customs of that important trade centre. Most 
of the NT publicans could only have been tax- 
collectors, subordinate to the official who more 
strictly bore the name ‘publicanus.’ Publicans 
formed themselves into companies (societates publi- 
canorum), each member taking a quarter, or a 
lesser share, of the collecting and its profits or 
losses, according to the amount of capital invested. 
In the time of the Cesars the contract was for five 
years. 

It is evident that such a system as this would 
be liable to abuse, especially in a neglected and 
ill-governed province. It is expressly stated in 
the Palmyra inscription that the authorities 
should prevent the lessee of the customs from 
exacting anything beyond what was required by 
the law. Differences having arisen, a fixed tariff 
for a number of articles appears on the inscription 
to prevent misunderstandings and undue exactions. 
The unpopularity of the publican was partly due 
to his being a servant of the hated Roman govern- 
ment. This would be the case especially in Judea 
under the procurators. The case of Galilee under 
Herod Antipas was somewhat different; and yet 
the Herods were dependent on and subservient to 
Rome. For a Jew to engage in collecting the 
revenues that went to support the foreign domina- 
tion, was regarded as peculiarly mean and un- 
patriotic. If he grew rich it was on the spoils 
wrung from his brethren by the oppressor. Conse- 
quently men who had a due regard for their own 
good name would shrink from accepting the office. 
This would lead to its falling into the hands of 
persons of doubtful reputation. Then the farm- 
ing of the customs was a direct incentive to dis- 
honesty. In Rabbinical literature the tax-gatherer 
is commonly treated as a robber. In NT publicans 
and sinners are commonly coupled as forming but 
one class. It would not be fair to accept the 
popular judgement on this matter as an unprejudiced 
assertion of the truth. Still, our Lord’s gracious 
treatment of the publicans is no indication that 
He wished to clear their character from calumny, 
for He was equally gracious to persons of notori- 
ously bad character when He saw signs of amend- 
ment. Levi had been a publican, but he left his 
previous occupation on becoming a disciple of 
Jesus (Lk 5° +8). Zacchzeus declared that he had 
mended his ways, and was in the practice of making 
ample recompense for his previous extortions at 
the time when he met with Jesus (Lk 198). Our 
Lord’s ministry was peculiarly acceptable to 
publicans (Lk 15!). We have no reference to any 


men of this class in the apostolic period. Acts and 
the Epistles never name the publicans. 


LITERATURE.—Schitrer, HJ P 1. ii. 17; Marquardt, Rémische 
Staatsver waltung, ii. 261-270, 289-293 ; Pauly, Real-Encyc., art. 


PUBLIUS 


‘Publican’; Leyrer in Herzog’s Real-Encyc., art. ¢ ae PZ 
feld, Handelsgeschichte der “Juden, etc. 159 a ae eas 
impots indirects chez les Romains,’ ete. (Bursian’s Jahresberichte, 
xix. 466 ff.) ; Cagnat, ‘ Etude historique sur les impots indirects 
Romains,’ etc. (ib. xxvi. 245 ff.); Vigié, Btudes sur les impots 
indirects Romains ; Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, i. 5165 ft. 
W. F. ADENEY. 


PUBLIUS, or more correctly Poplius (Ilér).0s), 
the leading man in Malta when St. Paul was east 
on the island by shipwreck. He was both rich 
and hospitable, and his father was among those 
who were healed by the apostle (Ac 287-5), He is 
described as 6 mp&ros (rendered ‘the chief man’ in 
AV and RY), a title which seems to have been 
peculiar to Malta, but which has been proved from 
inscriptions to have had a technical significance 
there. These inscriptions, however, leave it doubt- 
ful whether the title indicates the chief magistrate 
of the island or one with an honorary rank. He 
may have been the delegate of the pretor of 
Sicily, to whose jurisdiction Malta belonged. The 
name Poplius is the Gr. form of the praenomen 
Publius, but in this instance it may be the Gr. 
rendering of the nomen Popilius. Tradition says 
that he was the first bishop of Malta, and that 
afterwards he became bishop of Athens. 

W. Muir. 

PUDENS (Ilovdys, but a few cursives give 
Drovdyns ; Pudens).—A Christian at Rome in the 
time of St. Paul’s last imprisonment there, who 
sends greeting from him to Timothy (2 Ti 4”). This 
is all that is certainly known of him, but conjecture 
has been rife in attempting to identify him with 
others of the same name. The name is Roman, 
often borne by Romans of good family, and common 
in the early Christian centuries. Thus we find— 
(1) Aulus Pudens, a soldier, the friend of Martial, 
and husband of a British lady, Claudia (Mart. 
Epigr. iv. 13; xi. 53). (2) Titus Claudius Pudens, 
husband of Claudia Quintilla, whose inscription 
to a lost child has been found between Rome and 
Ostia (CIL vi. 15,066). (3) Pudens, a son of 
Pudentinus, a Roman who g&ve the site for a 
temple which the British king Cogidubnus erected 
to Neptune (CZL vii. 17). (4) Mevius Pudens, 
employed by Otho to corrupt Galba’s friends 
(Tac. Hist. 1. 24). (5) Pudens, a Roman knight, 
killed at the siege of Jerusalem (Jos. BJ VI. ii. 10). 
(6) Pudens, a Roman senator, said by Roman 
tradition to have been the host of St. Peter at 
Rome (Baronius, Ann. Eccl. ad A.D. 44, Martyr. 
Rom. ad May 19; Lipsius, Apocryph. Apostel-leg. 
ii. 1. 207, 418). (7) Pudens, father of Pudentiana 
and Praxedes, ¢c. A.D. 160. 

The Greek Menez, appealing to the authority of 
Dorotheus, regards Pudens as having been one of the 
seventy disciples, who afterwards accompanied St. 
Paul on his missionary journeys, and was beheaded 
under Nero. His memory is honoured with that 
of Aristarchus and Trophimus in the Greek Church 
on April 14. The Roman Church tended to identify 
him with the host of St. Peter (6), who was appar- 
ently confused with (7) (see Acta Sanctorum for 
May/19, where the editor distinguishes between 
the two). English writers have attempted to 
identify him with (1) and (3). _This is possible, but 
cannot be regarded as proved (cf. art. CLAUDIA). 
So many of the name were soldiers, that the con- 
jecture may be hazarded that Pudens was one of 
the soldiers who bad been in charge of St. Paul, 


2»en chained while a 
perhaps one to whom he had been chainec il 
prisoner. W. Lock. 


PUL (5:5, Botd, Povd, Parwsy, Padrds).—The As- 
syrian Pulu. See TIGLATH-PILESER. 


PUL.—Is 66”. 
PULPIT.—This term occurs only in Neh 84||1 Es 


See Put, p. 177°. 


PURCHASE 173 


9” in connexion with the reading of the Law, when 
Ezra is said to have stood ‘upon a pulpit of wood’ 
(pyoaipoy, LXX Bfua éEvNuwov). The Heb. word 
2719, which is frequent in the sense of ‘tower’ (cf. 
AVm and RVm at Neh 84), means any elevated 
structure. Ezra’s ‘pulpit,’ like its Latin original, 
pulpitum, probably corresponded rather to what 
we should call a ‘platform’ or ‘stage.’ 
J. A. SELBIE. 

PULSE (oy5) zéro'%m, 0373 zér“Onim, Dn 13-16), 
—The words in the original do not refer to any 
special plant, or even order of plants, but only 
to things sown. The purpose of Daniel and his 
companions was to be tried on a purely vegetable 
diet. An Arab. word of similar meaning, but 
more restricted, is kutniyyeh (pl. katdni), which 
is defined as ‘grains, with the exception of wheat, 
barley, raisins, and dates,’ or as ‘those grains 
which are cooked, as lentils, mash (Vigna Nilo- 
tica), horse beans, beans, and chick peas.’ The 
latter definition would correspond well with the 
Eng. ‘pulse,’ which refers to the edible seeds of 
the order Leguminose. It is said that they are 
called by this name in Arab. from the root katan, 
‘to dwell,’ because they last well, or because they 
are necessary to those who dwell in houses. Other 
authorities define katdni to be khilf, 7.e. all summer 
vegetables, which would make the exact equivalent 
of zérd'tm and zéronim. 

‘Pulse’ in 28 17* is not in the Heb. original. 
The word ‘parched’ (92 = roasted or toasted) 
occurs twice in this verse, once after kemah= 
‘meal,’ following wheat and barley, and tr® 
‘parched corn’ (see WHEAT); and again, after 
beans and lentils, and tr¢ ‘parched pulse.’ It is 
customary to roast immature chick peas (Arab. 
hummus) in the oven, and eat them. The natives 
are exceedingly fond of them when prepared in 
this way. The allusion in the above passage is 
doubtless to grains roasted in the oven or toasted 
over the fire. See PARCHED. G. E. Post. 


PUNISHMENTS. 
MENTS. 


See CRIMES AND PUNISH- 


PUNITES (‘n50, B 6 Povael, A foval).—The gen- 
tilic name from PUVAH, Nu 26”, See PuAH, No. 3. 
Siegfried-Stade suggest that the Heb. name should 
perhaps be pointed °np. 


PUNON (jh5, B ded, A dd, F biydv).—A station 
in the journeyings of the children of Israel, men- 
tioned only in Nu 33”: 4. The LXX renders it in 
the same way as PINON, the name of one of the 
‘dukes’ of Edom (Gn 36#!). Eusebius (s.v. Buy) 
and Jerome (s.v. ‘ Faenon’) speak of it as formerly 
a city of the dukes of Edom, and identify it with 
a place between Petra and Zoar, called Pawar, 
where mines were worked (Onomast. ed. Lag. pp. 
155 and 288). A. T. CHAPMAN. 


PURAH (775 ?‘branch’=mx5 Is 10%; 2° wine- 
press’=772 Is 63°; LXX 4apa).—Gideon’s ‘ser- 
vant,’ lit. “young man’ (1y3, LXX zaddpioy, Vulg. 
puer), i.e. armour-bearer, Jg 7%; cf. 974,15 141-5, 
28 20". G. A. CooKE. 


PURCHASE.—To purchase (from Old Fr. powr- 
chasser, 1.e. pour ‘for’ and chasser ‘to chase’) is 
to pursue after a thing, hence to acquire. The 
sense is now narrowed to acquiring by payment. 
For the wider meaning ef. Melvill, Diary, p. 42, 
‘Mr Andro Melvill . . . with grait difficultie pur- 
chassit leave of the kirk and magistrates of Genev 

. and takin jorney cam hamwart’; Inox, 
First Blast (Arber’s reprint, p. 7), ‘The veritie of 
God is of that nature, that at one time or at other, 
it will pourchace to it selfe audience’ ; Article xxv. 


_ 
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174 PURGE 


PURIM 


‘They that receave them unworthyly purchase to 
them selves damnation.’ This wider meaning is also 
seen in Ac 20%8 ‘the church of God which he hath 
purchased with his own blood’ (jv mepteroujcaro) ; 
and in 1 Ti 3!8 ‘They that have used the office of 
a deacon well purchase to themselves a good de- 
eree’ (mepirootyra, RV ‘gain’). Cf. Ps 84° in 


metre— 
‘The swallow also for herself 
Hath purchased a nest.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
PURGE.—Like Lat. purgare and Tr. purger, 


the verb to ‘purge’ was formerly used in the 
widest sense of to cleanse or purify. Hence Ps 517 
‘Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean,’ 


referring to the ceremony of dipping a bunch of* 


hyssop (see Hyssop) in blood and sprinkling the 
leper or defiled person (Lv 144, Nu 19'%); Mt 3! 
‘He will throughly purge (RV ‘cleanse’) his 
floor’; Mk 7" ‘purging all meats’ (RV ‘making 
all meats clean,’ 7.e. ceremonially, see Swete’s 
note); Jn 15? ‘Every branch that beareth fruit, 
he purgeth it’ (RV ‘cleanseth it’); He 1° ‘when 
he had by himself purged our sins’ (RV ‘made 
purification of sins’). Cf. the tr. of 1 Jn 3? in 
Udall, Lrasmus’ NT, « And every man that hath 
thys hope in him, purgeth himself, even as he also 
is pure’; Wyclif’s tr. of Ja 4° ‘ye synners clense 
the hondis, and ye double in soule purge ye the 
hertis’; and the Act of Henry vill. (1543) pro- 
hibiting Tindale’s Translation, ‘The person or 
persons being detecte or complained on, shal be 
admitted to purge and trie his or theyr innocency 
by other witnesse.’ J. HASTINGS. 


PURIFICATION.—See UNCLEAN. 


PURIM (O75 or O20 ‘5:).—A Jewish festival of 
whose origin and institution we have an account in 
the Book of Esther. There we are informed that 
the festival had its rise in the resting and rejoicing 
of the Jews in Persia after their slaughter of their 
enemies on 13th Adar, in the 12th year of king 
Ahasuerus (i.e. Xerxes, B.C. 473). That was the 
day which Haman, the grand vizier, had chosen by 
lot (=pur, Est 37) for the extermination of the 
Jews throughout the Pers. empire. Owing to the 
fact that in Susa the conflict was renewed on 14th 
Adar, the ‘day of feasting and gladness’ in that 
city fell on the 15th. It was therefore enacted, as 
we learn from what appears to be an interpolation 
(9°), by an ordinance of Mordecai, the successor 
of Hamman, confirmed by Esther the queen (who 
were chiefly instrumental in procuring the deliver- 
ance), that there should be an annual celebration of 
the feast in all time coming, among the Jews and 
their seed, both on 14th and 15th Adar; ‘that they 
should make them days of feasting and gladness, 
and of sending portions one to another and gifts 
to the poor.’ No religious services were enjoined, 
and the observance seems to have been at first 
merely of a convivial and charitable nature ; but 
ultimately it was accompanied with the reading of 
the Bk. of Esther in the synagogue, the whole con- 
gregation joining enthusiastically in the closing 
passages relating to Mordecai’s triumph, and, at the 
mention of Haman, hissing, stamping, gesticulating 
and crying out, ‘ Let his name be blotted out ; let 
the name of the wicked perish,’ while the reader 
pronounced the names of Haman’s ten sons all in 
one breath to indicate that they expired at the 
same moment. This reading of ‘the Megilla,’ pre- 
ceded and followed by a special benediction, com- 
mencing in each case with the words, ‘ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, king of the universe,’ takes 
place both on the evening cf the 13th of Adar, 
which is observed as a fast-day (called ‘the Fast of 
Esther,’ traceable from the 9th cent. ; cf. 6! 43), 


i= ae 


and on the morning of the 14th, which along 
with the 15th is devoted to celebrations of a 
festive and social character, as enjoined in Scrip- 
ture, but without any prohibition of labour. To 
the influence of the Bk. of Esther the festival seems 
to have largely owed its popularity (Buxtorf, Syn. 
Jud. 24, and Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cycl.). Apart 
from that book, the following are the only allusions 
to the subject that have been discovered in ancient 
literature. Referring to the commemoration of 
the victory over the Syrian general Nicanor on 
13th Adar (B.C. 161), 2 Mac (15%), which was prob- 
ably written a little before the beginning of the 
Christian era, mentions that the anniversary fell 
on the day before ‘ Mordecai’s day.’ 1 Mac (about 
a century earlier) is silent on the point, although 
it mentions (72%) the institution of ‘ Nicanor’s day.’ 
Josephus, writing about the close of the Ist cent. 
A.D., gives an account of the feast (Avt XI. vi. 13), 
and mentions that in his day it was observed by 
the Jews throughout the world on the 14th and 
15th Adar, which days they called @povpaiovs. In 
the Meg. Taanith (xii. 31), which existed in the 
2nd cent. A.D., these two days are also mentioned 
as ‘the days of Purim,’ when ‘mourning is for- 
bidden.’ By some ‘the Feast of the Jews’ (Jn 5}, 
cf, 4° 64) is identified with Purim ; but the inference 
is questionable, as the latter never had any special 
connexion with Jerus., and was not likely, as 
actually celebrated, to be very attractive to the 
Saviour (but see Milligan-Moulton on Jn 5?). 

With regard to the historical origin of Purim, 
there has been during the last half-century a 
growing tendency to reject the narrative in the Bk. 
of Esther, largely owing to the difficulty of finding 
any Persian word with which the name Pur can be 
identified. “Various theories have been advanced to 
show that the festival had quite a different origin. 


1. According to Reuss (Gesch. A T, § 473), following J.D. Michaelis 
(Gesch. AT), it may have grown out of the Nicanor-festival on 
13th Adar, the latter losing its historical significance in the 
course of an eventful century or two, and thus becoming a pre- 
paratory fast to ‘Mordecai’s day,’ whose strong hold upon the 
popular mind (notwithstanding the misgivings of the Great 
Synagogue, Meg. Lxx. 4) was due to the popularity of the Bk. of 
Esther, with which it was so cioseiy connected. This theory, how- 
ever, leaves the Purim mystery unsolved, and it is negatived by 
the fact that even so late as in the Meg. Taanith (xii. 30) the 13th 
Adar is spoken of as ‘ Nicanor’s day.’ 

2. J. Furst (Kanon AT) and E. Meier (Heb. Wrtb.) trace 
Purim directly to a Pers. spring-festival (adopted by the Jews in 
Susa), and suppose the name to be connected with Pers. bahar= 
spring. Zunz(ZDMG xxvii.) takes a similar view, regarding the 
Bk. of Esther as designed to invest the festival with a Jewish 
character when it could no longer be got rid of ; while Meyboom 
gives the idea a practical form by supposing Haman to be an 
emblem of winter overcome by the sun (Esther) and the moon 
(Mordecai). 

3. Hitzig (Gesch. Isr.) observes that Phur in mod. Arabic= 
New Year (cf. par va=the first), and argues for a New Year’s 
festival of Parthian origin which the Bk. of Esther (after B.c. 238) 
was designed to commend to the Jewish nation generally, its 
historical elements, such as they are, being derived from the 
early Arsacid, not the Achamenid period. 

4. A more remarkable theory is that which was originated 
by von Hammer in 1827 (Wien. Jahrbuch Lit.), and elabo- 
rated and developed by Lagarde in his ‘Purim,’ Ein Beitrag 
zur Gesch. der Religion (1887), according to which the feast is 
a Judaic transformation of the old Zoroastrian Farwardigan 
(Festival of the Dead), observed on the last ten days of the 
year, including five intercalary days. Lagarde (while also 
ascribing an influence to the weyeg¢oue of Herod. iii. 79, and to 
a Fest des Unbdrtigen) endeavours to make out a linguistic 
connexion between the Pers. name just mentioned and the 
various phases of the Greek name by which Purim is represented 
in the Septuagint (Viz. gpovpe/, goupdice, Goupicic, Spoupaior), finding 
in these the elements of New-Pers. Pérdigdn, which he identifies 
with the govpsiyayv, mentioned by the Byz. Menander as a Pers. 
feast in the 6th cent., and inferring the original Gr. form to have 
been ¢povdeie=Heb. Purdaia (8:7732), while he explains away 
the Heb. 5 by supposing that the original reading (37) may 
haye been, not Ni7 733, but 53295 (pharmanah)= Pers. jfirman 


(edict). Renan takesa similar view (Livre iv. Hist. du P. d’Isr.), 
tracing the name to Pers. Fourdi (Aram. Pourdai, Heb. Phowr- 
dim=Phourim), and supposes the festival to have acquired its 
halo of Jewish romance in the time of the Maccabees. The ety- 
mological argument, however, is very precarious, popular usage 


in such a case being little influenced by ae 


PURIM 


and the various Gr. readings being too easily accounted for by 
the errors of Alexandrian copyists to justify us in using them 
to correct such a good Heb. text, even if the derivation from 
Farwardigin were better supported than it is (for objections 
see Halévy in the Rev. des Etudes Jwives, 1887, who derives the 
LXX forms from the Gr. ¢gpovpe =guari). 

5. Another theory which has been recently advanced with no 
less confidence is that of Gritz (Monatsschrift Ges. u. Wiss. d. Jud. 
xxxv. 10-12). He traces Purim to Heb. 1333 (pairah)=wine-press, 
supposing the feast to have been due to the adoption by the 
Jews in Palestine (in the reign of Ptolemy tv. Philopator, B.c. 
222-205, through the Hellenizing influence of Joseph the tribute- 
collector, —Jos. Ant. xu. iv.) of the Gr. festival Thidoryice = jar- 
Opening, corresponding to the Vinalia of the Romans, alleging 
in support of his theory the riotous mirth and the making of 
presents of wine which characterized that Bacchanalian season. 
The linguistic argument, however, is seen to be more apparent 
than real when it is noticed that wine-press suggests, not spring 
(when the Anthesteria were held, of which the Pithoigia formed 
part), but autumn, and that the Anthesteria lasted for three days. 
Moreover, it is scarcely conceivable that such a Gr. institution 
could have gained in the course of a generation or two such a 
strong hold on the affections of the Jews as to resist the anti- 
Hellenic reaction which set in under the Maccabees within half 
a century afterwards. 

6. Still more recently Zimmern (ZA TW, 1891) has derived the 
Feast of Purim from the Bab. Zagmuku (otherwise Akitw), an 
ancient New Year’s festival, celebrated with great pomp and 
mirth in the opening days of Nisan (cf. Est 37). This was 
remarkable chiefly for an assembly (Assyr. pulru, easily passing 
into the meaning of feast, cf. xo7 and cana, conviviwm) of the 
gods, which was held under the presidency of the Bab. tutelar 
deity Marduk, Merodach (cf. Mordecai), in a chamber forming 
part of a larger room (Ubsugina=room of the puhru) in his 
temple #-Sagi/a, for the purpose of settling the fates of the king 
and the whole nation for the coming year (cf. the lot of Est 
37924). This celebration represented a similar mythical assembly 
of the gods, supposed to be held in a mysterious spot in the far 
East, which, again, had its prototype in a convivial assembly of 
the gods on the eve of the creation (see art. BAByLonIA, vol. i. 
2178), at which Marduk was appointed to overcome the rival 
power YVidmat, and carry out the work of creation. In this 
connexion Marduk is significantly called ‘the arranger of the 
puhru of the gods.’ In Tidmat Zimmern thinks we may find 
the original of Haman (as in Marduk of Mordecai); and in 
the story of the Bk. of Esther he sees a Jewish transformation 
of the Bab. legend (Bel and the Dragon), the change of date 
from Nisan to Adar being due to the desire to keep it a month 
earlier than the solemn Passover. 

Confirmation of this theory in a modified form is offered by 
Jensen (WZKM vi. 47 ff. 209 ff. ; see also his communication to 
Wildeboer, quoted by the latter in his Comm. on ‘Esther’ in 
Marti’s Kurzer Hdcomm. p. 173), who suggests the identification 
of Haman with an Elamite god Humba-ba=Hummam (cor- 
responding to the Bab. Marduk), of Haman’s wife Zeresh with 
Hummam’s consort Kirisa, and of Vashti with an Elamite 
divinity Wasti, while at the same time pointing out that Esther 
=Bab. Jstar, and that Hadassa in Bab.=bUride. He also makes 
out Istar to be a cousin of Marduk, as Esther of Mordecai. 
With this mythology he connects the Bab. New Year's epic 
which celebrates, in twelve parts, the changing fortunes of 
Eabani (Marduk), and he finds in the Bk. of Esther a combina- 
tion of these and other elements of a more popular character 
relating to the Babylonian conquest of the Elamites, the whole 
being wrought up by Jewish fancy amid Pers. surroundings. 

Wildeboer, while accepting this theory, combines with it the 
idea of a festival of the dead (All-Souls’-Day), as suggested by 
Lagarde above, and applied by Schwally (Leben nach dem Tode, 
421i.). Hence the feastings and fastings and sending of gifts— 
repasts and offerings for the dead being a usual accompaniment 
of such commemorations in Persia and elsewhere ; hence, too, 
the absence of the name of God from a story intended for such 
semi-heathenish rites, as its introduction in such a connexion 
would have given offence to the religious authorities and pre- 
vented its admission to the synagogue. : 

A different version of the same theory is given by Br. Meissner 
(ZDMG, 1896). He traces back the Jewish festival through its 
Persian medium to the festivities referred to by Berosus under 
the name of 3%z#:«, which he identifies (on doubtful etymological 
grounds) with the Bab. Zagmuk, as popularly understood and 
observed. In the celebration of this festival, which was of so 
merry a character that Istar, the goddess of love, naturally 
acquired a more prominent place in it than Marduk, it was 
usual for a slave, arrayed in royal apparel, to rule over the 
nobles for five days, and something like a reversal of the 
ordinary social relations took place. Meissner supposes the 
Jews to have become acquainted with it in Susa, and to have 
appreciated it so much in their state of subjection as to per- 
petuate it in a form that was specially fitted to glorify their 
own nation. 

In the Expositor, Aug. 1896, Mr. C. H. W. Johns calls atten- 
tion to the fact, as brought out by Peiser in the Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliot. vol. iv. p. 107, that the Assyr. word puwru means ‘term 
of office,’ ‘turn,’ and holds Purim to be derived from Puru, 
which is free from the ineffaceable guttural in puhru, as the 
common designation of the New Year’s feast on its secular side 
(in connexion with the accession of officials), as distinguished 
from its sacred names and associations, with which the Jews 
could have no sympathy. a. 

According to a conjecture of M. J. de Goeje’s, favoured by 
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Kuenen, the story of Esther is derived from the same Persian 
tradition as the tale of The Thousand and One Nights, which 
has a similar heroine in Scheherazade. 

The word Pur has sometimes been supposed to 
belong to the same root as Pers. pde and Lat. 
pars, but Halévy traces it to a Jost Aram. word 
m5, from root 715=to break in pieces, after the 
analogy of other Semitic tongues, in which the idea 
of ‘lot’ is closely related to that of fraction, or 
partition, with which he connects the distribution 
of gifts at the feast. Another suggestion is that 
it may have denoted some object (cf. wn, dice, 
cards) used, in casting Jots,—such as Dieulafoy 
(Rev. des Et. Juives, 1888) claims to have dis- 
covered in the excavations of the Memnonium at 
Susa, in the shape of a quadrangular prism, bearing 
different numbers on its four faces, which he thinks 
may have been used for casting lots, the name pur 
(like Sanskrit pur ‘fulness,’ Pers. pur ‘ full,’ Lat. 
plenus, Fr. plein) having reference to its solid 
form. But Jensen (quoted by Wildeboer as above) 
derives the word from Assyr. piru or biirw=stone, 
used in a metaphorical sense analogous to that of 
Saja and WHdos. 

In subsequent times the Feast of Purim has often 
been the means of sustaining the faith of Jewish 
communities when in imminent danger of destruc- 
tion at the hands of their enemies, of which we are 
reminded by the Cairene Purim (Furin al-Miz- 
rayim) and the Purim-Vincent, designed to com- 
memorate the deliverance of the Jews in Cairoand 
Frankfort in 1524 and 1616. 

It may be added that the distinction between 
‘Great Purim’ and ‘ Little Purim,’ referring to the 
two celebrations that used to take place in leap- 
year, in Adar and Ve-Adar respectively, cannot be 
traced to an earlier period than the 2nd cent. A.D. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the authorities cited above, see the 
literature referred to in art. Esrner, and, further, Derenbourg, 
Hist. de la Pal. 442 ff. ; W. R. Smith, O7/C2, 184 n. 


J. A. M‘CLYMONT. 

PURITY.— This word, in subst. form, is not 
found in AV or RV of OT, and occurs only twice 
in NT, 1 Ti 4” 5? (dyveia), the RV adding, however, 
a third instance when it accepts (with ~ B) kai 
Ths ayvornros at 2 Co 11%. The form ‘pureness’ 
occurs once in NT, 2 Co 68 (ayvirns), and three times’ 
in OT, Job 22, Is 1%, Pr 224 (Heb. being 66r in 
the two former passages, and ¢ahdr in the last, and 
the LXX reproduction being nearest to exactness in 
the dcias xetpas of Proverbs). In all these instances 
the use of ‘purity’ is ethical. This ethical use is 
one of the functions of all the Heb. and Gr. words 
constituting the family of purity, though it would 
be an error to say that any one of these words is 
never used ceremonially ; even bdrar (primarily = 
“separate’) is ceremonial in at least one passage, 
Is 52%. And, of course, there is the literal use 
also, as, for instance, to describe gold when free 
from alloy (Ex 25" et al., tahér, xadapbs; ef. Rev 
2171). But the Eng. translators have preferred 
‘purity’ and its family for the ethical region 
(though they have never so used ‘ purification,’ and 
have not restricted ‘ purify’), and have preferred 
‘clean’ (though ‘cleanness’ is almost always ethical) 


for the double office of ethical and ceremonial. In 
the Gr. usage there are similar preferences. ‘Ayvés, 


ayvela, ayvirns, ayves (Ph 17 only, RV ‘sincerely’) 
are in NT exclusively ethical, though not so ex- 
clusively ayvifw, and not at all ayvuouss (Ac 2176 
only); in LXX ayvds is almost always ethical, 
though never dyvifw, ayrela, or ayriouds (Jer 6° is 
doubtful; Heb. =‘rest for your souls,’ LXX ren- 
dering dyviouds, which may be intended to mean 
national purification from idolatry); dyvdrns and 
ayves do not occur ; while caapss, tahér, is in LXX 
mainly ceremonial, and in NT, as is natural, nearly 
always ethical ; indeed, in Tit 1? (wdvra kabapa rots 
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xaQapots) the idea of ceremonial or Levitical im- 


purity, already ignored in the spiritual Psalms 
(e.g. Ps 119), is overtly surrendered (cf. Mt 1511, 
Mk 7%). ‘Ayvés and its immediate correlates are 
doubtless connected with the more comprehensive 
family of &y.os, but form at the same time a distinct 
branch confined to one aspect of holiness, holiness 
and purity remaining so far distinct throughout 
OT. “Ayios, kddosh, ‘holy,’ as separate, as related to 
God, who is absolutely separate from all evil, is in 
OT used fundamentally, not of ethical qualities, but 
of position—the position of God as wrapproachable 
in majesty, power, and goodness; the position of 
men as consecrated to and by God, and therein and 
thereby summoned to be separate, in God-likeness, 
from all the defilements of heathenism (Lv 19? 11*); 
and, finally, the position of material things as 
related to the service of God or the consecrated 
position of men. One of the most prominent of 
the defilements of heathenism was sensuality, and 
to this the family of dyvés stands especially opposed, 
both in classical Greek (ef. ayv74 with Artemis in 
Homer, and the use of dyvéds in Soph. Antzg. 880, 
and Dem., adv. Neer. 59, 78) and in sacred Greek 
(cf. 4 Mac 187-8, and 2 Co 112, Tit 2°); yet it often 
takes a wider sweep and covers purity of motive 
(Ja 48, 1 P 1”), and of character generally (1 Co 11°, 
Ja 3", 1 Jn 3°, and in LXX Ps 11 (12)® 18 (19)°, 
Pr 209). 

In NT dyv5s and xafapss may perhaps be dis- 
tinguished (see Westcott on 1 Jo 3%) as predomi- 
nantly connoting feeling and state respectively, 
ayvos (ef. éfouac) implying a shrinking from pollu- 
tion, while xa@apis expresses simply the fact of 
cleanness. Hence the ayvige éavrdv in 1 Jn 3° and 
the adyvicare xapdias in Ja 4° penetrate more deeply 
towards the root of the matter than the xa@apicare 
xetpas of the latter passage, or even than the xa6a- 
plver quads of 1 Jn 1’, the xabapion juds of 1 Jn 1%, and 
the xadapicn Aadv of Tit 2'4, in proportion as the 
purification by the man of his external acts, or 
the purification by the external influence (if we 
may so speak) of God or Christ, has less to do with 
internal and personal feeling than the effort of 
the man upon his inner life. Westcott also dis- 
tinguishes ayvés and xa@apds from é&ytos, in that the 
latter is ‘holy absolutely in itself or in idea,’ while 
ayvds and xadapss ‘admit the thought or the fact of 
temptation or pollution.’ So ‘a man is dyos in 
virtue of his divine destination (He 10!) to which 
he is gradually conformed (He 10%),’ while he is 
kaOapés or ayvis according (we may add) as we 
regard his state or the internal discipline by which, 
on the human side, the state is attained. If these 
distinctions hold, we shall, with Westcott, inter- 
pret the phrase ‘even as he is pure’ (ayvés), 1 Jn 3°, 
not of God (of whom ayv5s could not be predicated), 
but of Christ in the light of the discipline of His 
human life. 

Another word, which AV translated ‘pure’ in 
2 P 3! (‘your pure minds’), and which is very 
closely allied to dyvés, is elAckpwis (-eca or -1a), a 
word of uncertain etymology (see Lightfoot on 
Ph 1°), but of no uncertain significance. | It is 
now, in RV, in all five passages where it occurs, 
rendered by ‘sincere’ (or its subst.), that is, wn- 
mixed, a sense which it bears in the only place 
where it is found in LXX, Wis 7%, Wisdom being 
there spoken of as an ‘unmingled effluence of the 
glory of the Almighty.’ Trench (NT Synon.8 
p- 309) is probably correct in distinguishing e/\- 
kpwhs from xaAapss, as denoting (the former) freedom 
from the falsehoods of life and (the latter) freedom 
from its pollutions. “Oovos, which is associated with 
words for ‘purity’ at He 7°, has special reference 
to piety, 2.¢. reverence for the acknowledged sanc- 
tities of law and religion. See CLEAN, HOLINESS, 
and UNCLEAN. J. MASSIE. 


PURPLE (jonx ’argaman; Aram. pins ’argéwan 
(Dn 573%); Arab. urjuwdn ; roppipa, purpura).— 
This dye was extracted from the shell-fish Murex 
trunculus, L., and M. brandaris, L., and some- 
times from Purpura hemastoma. Large heaps 
of the shells of these molluscs are found near 
Tyre, and outside the south gate of Sidon. The 
dye was known as Tyrian purple. It was extracted 
from the throat of the animal, each one yielding 
a single drop. The exact colour is uncertain, as 
the art of extracting the dye is lost. The fluid 
is at first white, then, by exposure, becomes green, 
and finally reddish purple. The purple (aoppupobv) 
robe (iudriov) of Jn 19? (cf. woppipav, Mk 151") is 
called scarlet (yAautda Koxlyny) in Mt 27%. See, 
further, art. COLOURS in vol. 1. p. 457”. 

G. E. Post. 

PURSE.—See BAa. 


PURTENANCE (an abbrev. of ‘appurtenance,’ 
from Lat. apertinere, through Old Fr. apartenir, 
apurtenaunse) means properly whatever pertains 
to, and in its single occurrence in AY (Ex 12%) is 
used for the intestines of the Passover lamb (RV 
‘inwards’). The tr. is from Tindale. Wvyclif has 
‘entrayls.’ Cf. Babces Book, p. 275, ‘ Kydde roste 
with ye heed and the portenaunce on lamb and 
pygges feet, with vinegre and percely theron.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

PURVEYOR, 7.¢. ‘provider’ (Fr. pourvoyeur, 
from Old Fr. proveoir or porveoir= Lat. providere), 
occurs only in To 1 of Tobit, who obtained grace 
and favour in the eyes of Enemessar and became 
his purveyor (ayopacrys). The ayopacrys (lit. 
‘buyer’) was the slave who had to buy provisions 
for the house (Xen. Mem. I. v. 2); ef. the Lat. 
obsonator (Plaut. Mil. 1. i. 73; Sen. Hp. 47}. 

J. A. SELBIRF. 

PUT (AV Phut, except in 1 Ch 18, Nah 3°).— 
Name of an African nation; 5, LX X 60/6 in Gn, 
Ch (A in Ch ®o%7, Genes. Cotton. ov), in the 
Prophets Aé8ves (except Nah 3°, where the render- 
ing ¢vy7} appears,* with a false division of the 
verse); the marginal additions of Q (Marchali- 
anus) twice explain the name fancifully as oréua ; 
Vulg. Phuth, Phut (Ch), in the Prophets Lidbyes, 
Libya (Ezk 30°—so AV in Jer and Ezk). 

In Gn 10%, 1 Ch 15, Put is the third son of Ham. 
In the Prophets, warriors from Put are principally 
associated with the armies of Egypt as auxiliaries. 
Jer 46° ‘Cush and Put, that handle the shield, and 
the Ludim, that handle and bend the bow,’ are 
among ‘the mighty men’ of Egypt. In Ezk 30° 
we have a similar enumeration of auxiliaries 
beginning with Cush and Put. In Nah 3° Thebes 
(No-amon) has Ethiopiaand Egyptas ‘her strength,’ 
Put and Lubim as her ‘helpers.’ A distinction 
seems to be made here between the subjects of 
the Ethiopian-Egyptian empire and the inde- 
pendent tribes, living farther off, who appear to 
have served the Pharaohs only as mercenaries. 
In Ezk 27° Tyrus is said to have had Persia and 
Lud and Put in her army. An employment of 
E. African mercenaries in Tyrus is strange, 
although it does not present greater difficulties 
than the connexion with various other remote 
nations, like Persia (but see below). In Ezk 38°, 
however, the circumstance that in the army of the 
Northern prince Gog from Magog ‘ Persia, Cush, 
and Put’ appear among the various barbarians from 
Asia Minor, is very surprising. If we do not wish 
to accuse the prophet of senselessly accumulating 
here all obscure names of remote nations known 


* This blunder seems to be one of the rare instances where 
the Egyptian tongue influenced the Alexandrian translators. 
15 does not exist in Hebrew, nor does it mean ‘to flee’ in the 
Semitic languages, but Coptic has saz ‘to run, to flee.’ Some 
MSS read ov also in Ezk 2710; see Field, Hexapla. 
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to him, it is most natural to assume a corruption 
of the text, due to a reader’s having enlarged it 
from other passages (from 272), A blunder of 
the scholarly Ezekiel, who displays such a wide 
knowledge of geography, especially in ch. 27, is 
not very probable. Otherwise, Put would be 
another country than the one usually designated 
(see below). The passage must certainly be used 
with caution. On the other hand, Is 66" seems to 
come in here: ‘ Pul and Lud, that draw the bow,’ 
as the most remote nations. The reading $ové for 
Pul in the LXX (py @ov#) confirms the evident 
emendation to Put. 

These biblical passages are insufficient to deter- 
mine the situation of the country. However, 
apart from the difficult and doubtful name Lud, 
we see the Libyans repeatedly distinguished from 
Put, e.g. in Gn 10% (see LEHABIM) and Nah 3? 
(see LUBIM), also in Ezk 30°, where we must read 
Lub instead of Cub, after the LXX. ‘Therefore 
the guess of the LXX at the Libyans has little 
probability. We have rather to look to the east 
of Africa. 

The best interpretation of the name, which is 
now being more and more generally accepted, is 
the identification with the country Punt (or rather 
Puent ?) of the Egyptian inscriptions.* The Per- 
sian list of tributary countries in Naksh-i-Rustam 
(Spiegel, Pers. Keilinschr.? 119) enumerates Kush- 
iya, Putiya, and Masiya (Babylonian translation 
Pita, Kiusu, Massii), confirming the view that 
Put (with assimilation of the ) was the form of 
the name used by all Semites, and that it signified 
a part of N. Eastern Africa. The Egyptians pro- 
nounced ¢ after 2 regularly with a sound which 
the Greeks translated by 6 (cf. ®ov65 with the 
correct rendering, not of the Hebrew, but of the 
Egyptian pronunciation), the Semites by ». So 
Put stands for Pu(n)t, quite regularly. 

The Egyptian inscriptions mention this country 
of Punt (later form Pune) very frequently after c. 
3000 B.c. According to the latest-investigations, it 
comprised the whole African coast of the Red Sea 
from the desert E. of Upper Egypt to the modern 
Somalicountry.+ Parts of it, evidently only those 
in the north (between Souakin and Massoua ?), 
were tributary to the great conquering Pharaohs 
of the 18th dynasty. Whether the masters of 
Egypt in prophetic time extended their power so 
far south is uncertain. But at all times there was 
intercourse and commerce between Egypt and the 
southern rich parts of Punt both by land, through 
the Nubian desert, and by water. We have 
various inscriptions referring to commercial naval 
expeditions sent by the Pharaohs, especially in 
the 12th, 18th, and 20th dynasties, of which 
that in the time of queen Ha't-sheps(o)ut has 
become most famous by the fine pictures illus- 
trating it upon the walls of the temple of Deir 
el-Bahri in Western Thebes. Already in_ the 
5th dynasty king Assa received a member of the 
African dwarf-tribes from Punt. The treasures of 
Punt were: slaves, cattle, gold (from a region 
called ‘Amau), ivory, ebony, ostrich- feathers and 
-eges, rare live animals (especially monkeys), grey- 
hounds for hunting, gum, and a number of fra- 
grant substances from various trees or shrubs. The 


* Due to G. Ebers in his Aegypten und die Biicher Mose’s, p. 
64, accepted, e.g., by Stade (de /sa. vat. dth.). On the weak 
attempt at contradiction by Dillmann, see the present writer's 
Asien, p. 115. f 

+A great mass of earlier literature on the much discussed 
situation of this country is antiquated. Formerly scholars 
tried to identify Punt with Southern Arabia, then (after Mas- 
pero) they located it on both sides of the Red Sea. The latest 
literature will be found in Krall, Das Land Punt (‘Sitzungs- 
berichte Akad. Vienna,’ cxxi. 1890); Naville, Deir el-Bahari, 
iii. ; W. M. Miller in Mittheil. vorderas. Gesells. iii. 1898, 148 
(cf. Asien und Europa, ch. 7). Glaser (Mittheitl. vorderas. 


Gesells. iv. etc.) unfortunately uses some very antiquated 
sources. 
VOL1V.—12 


incense needed by the Egyptians for the divine 
worship and for cosmetics tormed the most im- 
portant product of the country. The parts of 
Punt producing it were called ‘the incense- 
terraces’ (or ‘ stairs’), apparently situated on 
the Abyssinian coast (incense in sufficient quan- 
tity grows only E. of Bab el-Mandeb), but it 
would be wrong to limit Punt to these regions. 
The inhabitants were rude nomadic shepherds, 
some of them negroes or mixed with negroes, but 
mostly of the pure Hamitic race, 7.e. near relatives 
ot the Egyptians and the other white Africans. 
Consequently their descendants are the desert 
tribes called Troglodyte (better Trogodytw) or 
Ichthyophagi by the Greeks, Bedja by the Arabs 
in the north, Saho and Afar (Danakil) on the 
Abyssinian coast.* They can hardly have formed 
a large contingent of the Egyptian armies, because 
the desert regions north of Abyssinia were too 
thinly populated. Only the archers of the region 
Maza (Masiya of the Persians, see above), more 
inland, z.¢. nearly in the modern province of Taqa, 
were as popular as policemen and guards as the 
Nubas are in modern Egypt; this country of the 
Mazoyu is frequently separated from Punt. But 
the prophets speaking of Put-Punt evidently 
did not consider the scanty population of this 
country. To them it represented all Africa east 
of Egypt and Ethiopia (z.e. the Nubian Nile valley, 
not modern Ethiopia or Habesh), an endless and 
mysterious part of the world. The Phoenicians 
(ct. Ezk 27?) may have extended their commercial 
connexions to what the Greeks called the ‘ coasts 
of the aromata,’ after the completion of Necho’s 
canal between the Nile and the Red Sea ; + before 
that time the ditliculties must have been too great 
to allow a direct contact. : 
Commentators who wished to follow the trans- 
lation of the LXX, compared the Coptic name 
catat ‘ Libya (especially the western part of the 
Delta), Libyan’ (thus Knobel and, following him, 
Dillmann). The hieroglyphic equivalent of Phaiat 
has not yet been found, but the word looks like a 
(plural?) denominative from a feminine noun 
ending in -ef. This would not at all agree with 
the ¢ (») of the Semites, unless an » had been 
assimilated (see above). The Greek translators of 
the prophets may have thought of this name, 
nevertheless. See, however, above, the objections 
from the biblical passages and the confirmation of 
the reading Put from the Persian inscription. 
Some Egyptologists compare the Egyptian ex- 
pression for ‘foreign warriors,’ which they errone- 
ously read pet, pite, etc. But the Amarna tablets 
have shown that this expression ‘bowmen’ was 
pedate (singular ‘a troop of bowmen’ pedite(t), 
derived from pide(t) ‘ bow’). Consequently 
neither the Coptic gaiat nor the Semitic Put 
agrees with these formations. How the com- 
parison of ‘a river Phut in Mauretania’ (7.e. 
Morocco, which was never even known to the 
Egyptians !) in Josephus (Ant. I. vi. 2) { was seri- 
ously considered by modern commentators, re- 
mains a mystery.§ W. Max MULLER. 


* If we have a right to compare the tribes more to the south- 
east, we might speak also of the Gallas. The frequent com- 
parison of the Somalis with the ‘Punti’ is erroneous. The 
Somalis lived originally only on the eastern coast of modern 
Somaliland, #.e. at too great a distance. Some writers have 
tried to find in Punt the original African seat of the ‘ Pho- 
nicians.’ But this idea rests only on the accidental similarity 
of a Latin pronunciation (Punicus for Phoenicus). No ethno- 
logic connexion between those African savages and the highly 
cultured Asiatic nation can be found. The position of the 
Phoenicians in Gn 10 among the Hamites seems to be due to 
other reasons than those of ethnology. , 

+See Mittheil. vorderas. Gesells. iii. 152, on the completion 
of the canal. 

t Called Phthuth Ptol. iv. 1, 3; Mut Plin. v. 1, and known 
thus also to Jerome. F : 

§ Winckler (Forschungen, i. 513) has raised the question 
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PUTEOLI (Iorlo\xn, modern Pozzuoli). —The 
great commerc.:] port of Italy, in what is called 
now the Bay of Naples, but was at one time called 
the Sinus Puteolanus. It was at this port that 
St. Paul landed on his journey to Rome (Ac 281°). 
There were already brethren there, and he and St. 
Luke were entreated to tarry with them seven 
days. Its name is of doubtful origin, but is 
attributed either to the putrid smell of the sul- 
phurous springs close by, or to the wells (puter) 
of the place. Cicero, like St. Paul, landed there 
when he came from Sicily (pro Planc. 26). Tt was 
the resort of trade from all parts, notably from the 
East, and the corn supplies for t.e capital were 
landed here. Josephus speaks of himself as having 
landed there after being shipwrecked (Vit. 3), and 
gives its other name of Dicwarchia. There must 
have been a Jewish population in the place (cf. 
Jos. Ant. XVUI. vi. 4), and this may perhaps ac- 
count for the presence of Christians there. Some 
of the ruins of the ancient mole, at which the 
apostle must have landed, are still in existence. 

H. A. REDPATH. 

PUTHITES (ms7, B Mecdedeiu, A “Hdibeiv).— 
One of the families of Kiriath-jearim, 1 Ch 2%. 
See GENEALOGY, iv. 38. 


PUTIEL (Sy5, ovrijA).— The father-in-law of 
Aaron’s son Eleazar, Ex 6” (P). About Putiel we 
hear nothing more in the OT, and the meaning of 
the name is uncertain. Gray (H1PN 210) classes 
it amongst the late and artificial names character- 
istic of the lists of P and the Chronicler. It may 
be half-Egyptian half-Semitic (=‘he whom El 
gave,’ see Dillm.-Ryssel, Hxodus, ad loc.), but 
even if so, it will not bear all the weight of the 
argument that Hommel (4 #7 293, 295) builds upon 
it in regard to the early history of Israel and the 
character of the Priests’ Code. J. A. SELBIE. 


PUYAH.—See PUAH. 


PYGARG (jt7 dishin).—Dishén occurs only once 
(Dt 14°). It is the fifth name in the Heb. list. 
In B of the LXX it comes third in order (rv’yapyos), 
yahmir and ’akko being left out, although AF 
reproduce these by BovBados and rpayé\ados. Both 
Eng. VSS have adopted ‘pygare’ for dishén, but 
AVm has ‘dishon or bison.’ We have no certain 
knowledge of the animal intended by dishon, ex- 
cept that it is to be inferred, from its position in 
the list, that it was an antelope. If, of the four 
antelopes found in the deserts contiguous to Pal., 
Gazella Dorcas, L., corresponds to zébi, Antilope 
leucoryx, Pall., to té’0, we may adopt A. Addax, 
Licht., for dishon. This species is over 34 feet 
high at the shoulders, and shaped like the rein- 
deer. Its horns are spiral, 24 feet long. Its 
colour is white, with the exception of a black 
mane, and a tawny colour on the shoulders and 
back. It is uncertain whether the fourth antelope, 
Alcephalus bubalis, Pall., is mentioned in Scripture 
(see UNICORN). G. E, Post: 
whether the Putu-yaman mentioned in the fragmentary annals 
of Nebuchadnezzar does not come in here. This ‘Greek-Putu’ is 
mentioned among remote countries in the midst of the sea, 
which aided Egypt under Amasis against the Babylonians, and 
this reminds Winckler of Nah 39. But the necessary addition 
yaman (Greek) shows that this country (Winckler supposes 
Lesbos, suitably to his restoration of the name of the prince, 
viz. [Pitta|ku(s), or Caria) is to be distinguished from the 
ordinary Pht of the Bible, the Persians and Babylonians. 
Perhaps the Put of Ezk 2710 [ch. 385] might be explained 
after Winckler, so that we should have two countries called 
Put—one in Africa, another in the north. 


PYRAMID.—Simon the Maccabee is said to have 
erected a magnificent monument to his parents and 
his (four) brothers at Modein. This consisted partly 
of seven pyramids (zvpapidas), six set up one opposite 
another, with the seventh (intended apparently for 
Simon’s own monument) probably standing by 
itself at one of the ends, 1 Mac 13% (cf. Jos. Ant. 
Xu. vi. 6). Pyramid-graves are, of course, most ° 
familiar to us in Egypt, but they were not un- 
common elsewhere. ‘I'here is probably a reference 
to such graves in Is 14!8 ‘all the kings of the 
earth, all of them, lie in honour, each one in his 
own house.’ The Bible contains no certain special 
allusion to the pyramids of Egypt, the reference in 
Job 34, which bas been conjectured, being very 
doubtful (see Dillm. ad Joc.). 


PYRRHUS (Ilvppos: lit. ‘ fiery-red’).—Amonest 
the companions of St. Paul who accompanied him 
on his last journey to Jerusalem from Philippi was 
Sopater of Berwa, who in the RV is described as 
“son of Pyrrhus’ (Ac 204). The word Ivppov is 
omitted in TR in accordance with the later 
authorities, but it is read by all the different classes 
of older documents (NABDE vulg. boh. sah. Or.), 
and must clearly have formed part of the original 
text. Blass (ad Joc.) points out that this is 
the only case in the NT in which a patronymic 
is added after the Greek fashion, and that 
perhaps it implies that Sopater was of noble 
birth. A. C. HEADLAM. 


PYTHON.—The reading ré@wva in Ac 16" is 
attested by the overwhelming evidence of SABC* 
D*. The inferior reading r’@wvos, found in CD? 
EHLP, is easily explained. The accusative form 
was not understood. Hence the more intelligible 
construction with the genitive (cf. Lk 4%). The 
reading mt@wva is obviously the right one (so 
Lachm. Tisch. WH, Blass). 

The name II’@wv asa Greek term must be con- 
nected with that of the district Ilv@4 in Phocis, 
which lay at the foot of Parnassus where ihe 
town Delphi was situated. Its geographical asso- 
ciation with the Delphic oracle over which Apollo 
presided gave rise to the adjective Iv@.0s as an 
epithet of Apollo. His priestess was called 4 
Ilvéia. Also the name Il’@éwy, derived from this 
local connexion, was bestowed on the serpent 
whom the god was believed to have slain when 
he took possession of the Delphic oracle. Accord- 
ing to Apollodorus (I. iv. 1) this oracle was formerly 
in possession of the goddess Themis, and the 
mysterious chasm, from which the intoxicating 
and inspiring exhalations issued, was guarded by 
this serpent, whom Apollo destroyed. The con- 
nexion of the serpent with wisdom and sooth- 
saying is based on demonology (see MAGIc in vol, 
lil. pp. 209 (footnote), 210). Cf. Gn 31, Mt 103%, 

In the present passage it is clear that what is 
implied is that the girl was considered to be 
possessed of a soothsaying demon. In the lan- 
guage of the OT she would probably be called 
a ax nby3 (1S 287). The word 2x, however, is 
employed by itself to convey this meaning, and 
is reproduced in the LXX by éyyacrpiuudos (Liv 19% 
20° #7), The Syriac version on Ac 16! renders 


0 n oO DN 
by Ko..0? ise ) ‘soothsaying spirit’ (lit. ‘spirit 
of soothsaying’). See art. SOOTHSAYING ; cf. also 
Necromancy under SORCERY. 
OWEN C, WHITEHOUSE. 
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QOHELETH.—See EccuesIAsteEs. 
QUAIL (oy LKeré 


vv] sélaw, in Nu 11! plur. 
D2”, which implies 


a sing. mv salweh; dprvyo- 
kenrpa, coturnizn; Arab. selwa).—A well-known 
migratory bird, Coturnix vulgaris, L. A few 
individuals remain in Egypt and the Holy Land 
throughout the year. The migrators arrive in 
abundance, on their way north towards the be- 
ginning of March, and again on their way south 
in November. Some pass through without stop- 
ping, while others remain to breed. Their arrival 
is heralded by their peculiar call, especially early 
in the morning and at sunset. They migrate 
in vast flocks, crossing the Arab. desert, flying 
for the most part at night. They also cross the 
Mediterranean, selecting as their places of passage 
the narrowest portions, as that between Africa 
and Malta, Sicily, and the Greek islands, ete. 
They always fly with the wind. Their bodies are 
so heavy in comparison with the power of their 
wings that they cannot cross very long reaches 
of the sea. Many perish, even in the short pas- 
sage, and those which arrive safe are excessively 
fatigued. Quails are twice mentioned in connexion 
with the Wilderness Journeyings (Ex 16% [P], Nu 
113-2 [JE], ef. Ps 105%). Those which supplied 
the Israelites came in spring, while on their way 
northwards. Tristram has shown that they would 
naturally follow up the Red Sea to its bifurcation, 
and cross at the narrowest part into the Sinaitic 
peninsula. A sea wind would bring them in im- 
mense numbers into the camp which the Israelites 
occupied at that time. The miracle consisted in 
their being directed to the right time and place. 
Quails, when migrating, begin to arrive at night 
(Ex 16'*), and are found in large numbers in the 
morning (Nu 11*!.**), Their great exhaustion on 
their arrival makes it easy to believe all that is 
said in the narrative as to the numbers which the 
Israelites captured, and the ease with which they 
were taken. 

The quail belongs to the order Galline, family 
Phasianide. Its predominant colour is brown, 
shaded and. mottled with rufous and grey, with 
edgings of black. A buti line extends down over 
each eye, and another down the centre of the 


head. Its length is } inches. Its flesh is succu- 
lent. It is popularly known in Syria as the furri, 


an onomatopoetic word, referring to the whirring 
of its wings as it takes to flight. See, further, 
Dillm.-Ryssel on Ex 16”. G. E. Post. 


QUAKE.— To quake (from the same root as 
‘quick’ [=alive], ‘quicken,’ ef. Piers Plowman, 
“Quook as hit quyke were’) is to shake, usually 
with fear (so always in AV, where the transit. 
sense does not occur). Thus He 12 ‘ Moses said, 
I exceedingly fear and quake’ (éepofss elms kal e&- 
Tpouos). George Fox in his Journal says, ‘ Justice 
Bennet of Derby was the first that called us 
Quakers, because I bid them tremble at the word 
of the Lord. This was in the year 1650.’ Fox had 
used the verb ‘quake,’ which probably struck the 
Justice’s ear as odd because already antiquated in 
this sense. Yet RV retains it everywhere, and 
adds Mt 284 ‘For fear of him the watchers did 
quake’ (for AV ‘shake,’ Gr. celw, which is tr* 
‘quake’ in AV and RV at 27°). Amer. RV in- 
troduces ‘quake’ also at Ps 187. J. HASTINGS. 


QUALITY is used in Ad. Est 11 4s in the sense | 


fd 


QUARRY 


Q 


of rank: ‘The stock and quality of Mardocheus.’ 
Cf. Shaks. Henry V. Iv. viii. 95— 


“The rest are princes, barons, lords, knights, squires, 
And gentlemen of blood and quality.’ 


QUARREL.—Like Lat. querela, from which it 
comes, through Old Fr, querele,* ‘quarrel’ origin- 
ally meant a complaint or cause of complaint. 
Thus Hall, Works, i. 155, ‘It was thy just quarrell, 
O Saviour, that whiles one Samaritane returned, 
nine Israelites were healed, and returned not.’ 
Then it was used for any cause or case that had 
to be pursued or defended, as in Golding’s Calvin’s 
Job, 559, ‘ Although Job had a just and reasonable 
quarrell, yet did he farre overshote himself’; and 
p. 573, ‘Sometymes we will be ashamed to main- 
teyne a good quarrell, bycause wee see that men do 
but make a mocke at it.’ This is the sense in 
which the word is used in AV: Lv 26” ‘I will 
bring a sword upon you that shall avenge the 
quarrel of my covenant’ (RV ‘execute the venge- 
ance’); 2K 5’ ‘See how he seeketh a quarrel 
against me’(RVm ‘an occasion’); Mk 6!9 ‘ Herodias 
had a quarrel against him’ (AVm ‘an inward 
grudge,’ RV ‘set herself against him,’ Gr. évetyev 
avt@); except in Col 3% ‘If any man have a quarrel 
against any,’ where the meaning is rather ‘com- 
plaint,’ as AVm and RV; Gr. poudy. 

The verb ‘to quarrel’ occurs in AV Preface in 
the transit. sense of oppose, object to. Cf. Melvill, 
Diary, 370, ‘At the quhilk word the King in- 
terrupts me, and crobbotlie quarrels our meitting, 
alleaging it was without warrand and seditius.’ 
The modern intrans. meaning of the verb is found 
in Sir 31”, and RV introduces it at Pr 20°. 

J. HASTINGS. 

QUARRY.—In 1 K 67 it is said that the temple 
was built of stone made ready ‘at the quarry’ 
(RV; AV has ‘before it was brought thither,’ 
RVm ‘when it was brought away’). The MT, 
whose correctness is nou above suspicion, is ]2N 
yED my ; LXX Xidos axporsuos apyots; Vule. de 
lapidibus dolatis atque perfectis. The rendering 
‘quarry’ or ‘quarrying’ for y= is probably correct 
(cf. the use of the root yo: in Hiphil in 1 K 5» 
(Eng-17] and Ee 10%), and the meaning is that the 
huge stones spoken of in 5*!(1 were dressed before 
leaving the quarry (for this practice cf. Benzinger, 
Heb. Arch. 237). For the process of quarrying as 
carried on by the Egyptians in early times, see 
Maspero, Dawn of Cwilization, p. 883f., and 
passim. It is evident that 1 K 67 breaks the von- 
nexion, and this verse is probably a later addi- 
tion (so Benzinger, Kittel, e¢ a/.). The statement 
contained in it gave rise to a variety of fanciful 
legends tending to the glorification of the temple 
and its builder (see Benzinger, Comm. ad loc.). 

The only other occurrence of ‘quarry’ in the 
EV is in Jg 3", According to v.!¥, Ehud turned 
back from ‘the quarries that were by Giigal,’ and 
after the assassination of Eglon he ‘escaped while 
they tarried, and passed beyond the quarries,’ v.**. 
AVm and RVm offer as an alternative rendering 
‘oraven images’; LXX has 7a yAumrd; Vulg. in 
v.49 “reversus de Galealis, whi erant idola,’ in v.*° 
‘Locum idolorum.’ The Hebrew is odors, which 
is used as plural to 522, and is employed of images 
of gods in wood, stone, or metal, Dt 7% 12°, 
Is 21° 3022, 2 Ch 344. Moore, who considers that 
‘quarries’ is an unwarranted translation, proposes 


* The spelling has been assimilated to the distinct word 
‘quarrel,’ a square-headed crossbow bolt (Low Lat. quadred/wi) 
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rendering ‘sculptured stones (probably rude stone 
images).’ They may be the same as the stones 
which, according to popular tradition, Joshua 
erected to commemorate the passage of the Jordan 
(Jos 4°), or, possibly boundary stones, marking the 
last Moabite outpost (cf. Je 3°). See, further, 
Budde (‘ Richter’ in Kurzer Hdcom. ad loc.), who 
thinks the Pésilim probably marked the Jordan 
ford at Gilgal, and that the ford was known by 
this name. For Jos 7° (RVm) see SHEBARIM. 

In Is 51 M2 napp (lit. ‘excavation of a pit’) is used 
for quarry in a fig..sense: ‘Look unto the rock 
whence ye were hewn, and to the hole of the pit 
(els roy BdOuvoy Tod AdxKov) Whence ye were digged.’ 
On a Rabbinical conceit regarding this passage see 
PETER (FIRST EPISTLE OF) in vol. iii. p. 795». See, 
further, art. STONE. J. A. SELBIE. 


QUARTUS (Kovapros).—Mentioned with Erastus, 
the treasurer of Corinth, as joining in St. Paul’s 
greeting to the Church of Rome, Ro 1677, He is 
commemorated Nov. 3. Later traditions will be 
found in Acta Sanctorum, Nov., i. p. 585. 

A. C, HEADLAM. 

QUATERNION (rerpddiov) means a group consist- 
ing of four persons or things. The Greek word is 
a drat Ney. in NT, being found only in Ac 12} 
mwapadods Téecoapot TeTpAdloLs oTpaTIwrdy purAdooey 
airév, Vule. quatuor quaternionibus. A Roman 
watch consisted, Polybius tells us, of four men 
(vi. 33: 7d pudaKeldy ear éx TeTTApwy dvdpSv), and 
Vegetius (de Re Militari, iii. 8) writes: ‘ De singulis 
centurlis quaterni equites et quaterni pedites ex- 
cubitum noctibus faciunt.’ The same author goes 
on to explain that the night was divided into four 
watches of three hours each; ef. Jerome, Lpist. 
140. 8 (ed. Vallarsi). It seems that one member 
of the quaternion watched (while the other three 
slept) through each watch. It appears from Jn 19° 
(cf. Hv. Petr. 9) that a rerpddvov was on guard during 
the Crucifixion, and from Mt 27® (éyere xoverwdlay) 
perhaps that the same quaternion was on duty at 
the time of the Resurrection ; but see GUARD, 4& 

Terpddcov occurs in Philo (adv. Flaccum, ii. 533. 
25, ed. Mangey) with the same colouring as in NT, 
OTpaTLoTyY Twa TV év Tots TeTpadlas PurAdkwr, and 
fairly frequently in late authors in the sense of a 
quire of a book containing four double leaves, 7.e. 
sixteen pages. The Latin form quaternio is rare, 
and occurs only once in the Vulgate, if we may 
trust Dutripon. The Peshitta of Ac 12+ (‘sixteen 
soldiers’) misses the clear reference to Roman 
military custom. On this subject ef. Marquardt 
and Mommsen, Handb. der rém. Alterthiimer, v. 
407 (ed. 1876). W. EMERY BARNES. 


QUEEN.—4. The usual Heb. term for ‘queen’ in 
the OT is nate (in Dn 5” Aram. stat. emph. xpzbn) ; 
LXX Bact\icoa ; with the verb 75> ‘to be queen,’ 
Hiph. ‘to make queen,’ Est 2417. For nap see art. 
QUEEN OF HEAVEN. The other words so trans- 
lated in AV are—2. ayaa (lit. ‘mistress,’ ef. Is 242) 
1K119(LXX u(e)ifav) 15% (qryoumévn), 2 K 10 (Suvac- 
revovoa), 2 Ch 15'° (LXX om.), Jer 1338 (of Suvacrev- 
ovres) 29 [Gr. 36]? (Baciticoa) [RV in the last two 
passages ‘queen-mother’]. 8. 53v ($3 =‘ravish’; 
ef. Dt 28%, Is 131°, Zee 142) only in Ps 459 (Bacieoa), 
Neh 2° (raddax7).* The Aram. form of the word 
is found in Dn 57°83 (Theod. in all radd\axj, LXX 
om.). 4 my (lit. ‘princess,’ cf. AVm) Is 4928 
(apxovea). In NT Baciticoa is alone found—Mt 
12*) Ik 1184 Ac 827, Rev 18". 

In ordinary cases of synonyms it is well to trace 
the usage of each word in the original; but as in 
this case the same Hebrew word is used to cenvey 


* Possibly in Jg 530 (end) 53% should be read for bby (so 
Ewald, followed by Bertheau, Oettli, Renan, Kautzsch. For 
other proposed emendations of the text see Moore, ad loc.). 


more than one meaning of our English ‘queen,’ it 
will conduce to clearness and also be found more 
suggestive if the usage of the English word in our 
Bibles be taken as our guide. This has three 
meanings: the queen reigning in her own right, 
the queen as the wife of the reigning king, and 
the queen as the mother of the reigning king. 

i. The queen reigning in her own right.—The 
general tendency of the Semitic as of the other 
groups of nations in strictly historical times has 
been for women to take other than the first place 
in governing, and this tendency is very conspicuous 
in the history of Israel. Possibly the general close 
connexion in Semitic States of the king with the 
god (see KING, i. 2) made it appear unseemly that 
a woman should rule; and though among the 
Northern Arabians queens seem to have been 
frequent, as well as in the Southern Arabian king- 
dom of Sheba (see McCurdy, PW § 334), there 
is no trace in Israel of any official recognition 
of women as being capable of the chief govern- 
ment. It is just possible, indeed, that the word 
Hammolecheth * (1 Ch 73%), usually understood as 
the proper name of a Manassite woman, should be 
translated ‘the queen’ (so Targ. and many Rabbis, 
e.g. Kimchi and R. Solomon b. Melek, Vulg.), 
but corroborative evidence is wholly lacking. ‘The 
position of Deborah as ‘judge’ (for parallels in 
Arabian history see W. R. Smith, Ainship, pp. 
104, 171) was quite abnormal, and presumably due 
solely to her personal vigour and character. So 
too Athaliah, who reigned (nz>2) over Judah six 
years (2 K 11°, 2 Ch 22), was a mere usurper, 
and traded on her earlier influence and position. 
Hence ‘queen’ in this first sense is used only of 
the non-Israelitish queen of SHEBA (x32 n2>D 1 K 
101-18, 2 Ch 9-2, Mt 12”, Lk 11°), CANDACE, queen 
of Ethiopia (Ac 8*”), and Babylon personified (Rev 
18"). 

il. The queen as the wife of the reigning king.— 
Queen in this sense also is hardly found in Israel- 
itish history. In Egypt (1 K 11°) Pharaoh gives 
Hadad to wife the sister of Tahpenes the queen 
(aya:n, but the text is very doubtful). In Persia 
Vashti (Est 1) and Esther (Est 2 and passim) are 
successively called the queen (7272) of Ahasuerus. 
And again ‘queen’ is used in Neh 2° in reference 
to the royal consort (53) of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus. In Dn 52% 23, however, Sav is used of royal 
wives of lower rank. In Israel, on the contrary, 
‘queen’ in this sense is used only indixectly and in 
poetry. So nian (Bacidtooat) in Ca 6° * of wives 
who enjoyed some higher (perhaps more legal) 
status than mere concubines (o°39°3, ma\Xaxal). In 
Ps 45° 538 is used of the one Jegitimate wife. 

lil. The queen as the mother of the reigning king 
(apeq os 1 K 2", 2K 24).—_Strange as it is to 
modern ideas that the queen-mother should be the 
queen par excellence, it is very common in the East 
(e.g. China in our own time), and perhaps almost 
the necessary result of polygamy (see FAMILY in 
vol. i. p. 847*).t ‘Queen’ occurs in this sense in 
the Bible of a non-Israelite only in Dn 51° %%s, where 
the mother (apparently) of Belshazzar is so called 
(sn2bp) ;t but it is used more often of Israelites. 
In fact the queen-mother appears to have had a 
regular official status both in the Northern and in 
the Southern kingdom, which in part accounts for 
the frequency with which the name of the mother 
of the king is recorded (see below), and the im- 

* The reading, however, is not certain. The Peshitta (which 
some think to be in Chronicles a Jewish Targum of 3rd cent. 
A.D.) reads Maacah. 

+ So among the negroes of West Africa the mother has in- 
comparably more influence than the wife. See Miss M. H. 
Kingsley, West African Studies, 1899. 

t Commentators have compared Amastris, the wife of Xerxes 
and mother of Artaxerxes 1. (Herod. vii. 61), and Parysatis, the 


wife of Darius and mother of Artaxerxes Mnemon and Cyrus 
(Xen. Anab, I. i. 1). 
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portance attached to some of her actions. The 
actual term ‘queen’ (7733) is used only of Jezebel 
(2 K 10% prob.), Maacah (1 K 158=2 Ch 151), and 
Nehushta (Jer 13!8 297), The semi-royal state, 
however, of Bathsheba, Solomon’s mother, is 
shown in 1 K 2, where Solomon sits on his throne 
and sets a throne for ‘the king’s mother,’ and she 
sits on his right hand. The importance, too, of 
Maacah, Asa’s ‘mother’ (i.e. probably grand- 
mother), who had retained her influence from 
the reign of Abijah, is shown by the mention 
of her idolatry, and of Asa’s destruction of the 
monstrous figure that she had made (1 K 15®= 
2°Ch 15%). 

Athaliah has been alreadymentioned. Nehushta, 
from Jeremiah’s bitter words in Jer 22", appears 
to have used her ofiicial position to take an active 
part against Jeremiah and his policy of submitting 
to the Chaldeans. 

From Jer 13'8 the queen-mother appears to have 
worn a crown (77y, orégavos) more or less like the 
king’s, but the ‘head tire’ (RV) is a translation 
of adoubtful reading. In Jg¢5*, Ewald, by a slight 
textual change, renders ‘for the neck of the queen’ 
(see Moore, 2 Joc.). 

For the names of the mothers of the kings of 
Judah see GENEALOGY in vol. ii. p. 126. In the 
case of the kings of Israel the only names found 
are Zeruah the mother of Jeroboam I. (1 K 11°) 
and Jezebel the mother of Ahaziah (presumably, 
cf. 1 K 22°) and Joram (prob. 2 K 3% }5 10%). 

A. LukYN WILLIAMS. 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN, THE.—op:'n ny méle- 
kheth hash-shamayim, or in a few MSS ‘en naxbp 
mélekheth, ete.; tH orpatia Tod o’pavod, ‘the host 
of heaven,’ in Jer 7!*, but 77 Baoiiicoy Tod obpavod, 
‘the queen of heaven,’ in Jer 44 (Gr. 51] 3% 18 19-25, 
except %* in ¥.” 77 Baad; in v.!© two late cursives 
give as the rendering of the Heb. represented by 
‘(Then all the men which knew that their wives 
burned incense) unto other gods,’ @Qeois érépous 7H 
oTpatia Tod ovp.; with a few exceptions the other 
LXX MSS have no equivalent for ‘unto other 
gods’; Aq., Symm., and Theod. in 7°, and Symm. 
in 44 [51]!8 77 Bac. 7. otp.; reginew coli, but also 
in Jerome (Kuenen, Abhandl. p. 187, Germ. tr.), 
militie celi; Syr. (Lee), ‘for the worship 
(ses QQ) of heaven’ in 738 4417-18. 25, ‘for the 


queen (AaX%) of heaven’ in 44%; Targ. na23 
wow ‘star(s) of heaven’; according to Jastrow, 
the planet Venus. : f 

The reading nist m*le’kheth is set aside by 
common consent as a late emendation due to the 
tradition that nabo here was to be interpreted as 
naxso. The pointing n25o m*lekheth, is sometimes 
explained as an intentional variation of malkath, 
‘queen-of,’ meant to suggest that a false goddess 
was not a legitimate queen, just as ham-Melekh, 
‘the king,’ when used of a false god, receives the 
vowels of bosheth, ‘shame,’ and becomes ham- 
Molekh. But more probably the pointing indicates 
that natp was identified with nzx9o ‘work,’ the 
silent Aleph having dropped (as sometimes hap- 
pens, Ges.-Kautzsch *8, § 23. 3). 

Melckheth, thus identified, was taken by the 
Syriac, also by Kimchi, in the sense of ‘ service’ 
or ‘worship,’ in which it is found in 1 Ch 9% ete.; 
but it is clearly not the worship, but the object of 
worship. It was no doubt intended by the punctu- 
ators to be taken in the sense of ‘the host of 
heaven.’ Probably méeekheth itself was not under- 
stood to mean ‘host’ directly ; but the punctuators 
equated the unusual phrase m*lekheth hash-sh. to 
the more common phrase zéb@ hash-sh. (Jer, ete. i 
being partly influenced by the references in Gn 
2-3 to Creation as God’s melekheth. This view was 
taken by the LXX in Jer 7'* (unless the unlikely 


view be adopted that the LXX here and in 44 
[51]? read zéba@ hash-sh.), and perhaps by the 
Targ., and was recognized as an alternative by 
Jerome; cf. above. It has been recently revived 
by Stade, mainly on the ground that elsewhere 
Jeremiah speaks of the Jews as worshipping 
‘other gods’ or ‘the host (z@ba@) of heaven,’ and 
that therefore this phrase should denote a group 
of objects of worship; ef. also the statement that 
Manasseh ‘built altars for all the host of heaven 
in the two courts of the house of Jehovah,’ 2 K 215, 
But most critics, e.g. Budde (Rel. of Isr. p. 162), 
Cornill (SLOT), Giesebrecht (Jer.), Kautzsch (AZ), 
Kuenen, hold that the original meaning was ‘queen 
of heaven,’ and the proper pointing is malkath. 
The pointing malkith, ‘kingdom,’ has met with 
little acceptance. It is pointed out that the 
phrases ‘worship of other gods . . . of the host 
of heaven’ may equal ‘idolatry, star worship,’ 
and are in no way evidence against the existence 
of a popular and widespread cult of a particular 
goddess. 

According to 718 44 [51]? this goddess was 
offered incense and cakes which ‘ pourtrayed ’ her, 
and had been worshipped by the ancestors of the 
Jews of Jeremiah’s time, and by their kings and 
princes in the cities of Judah, and in the streets 
of Jerusalem. The Jewish women were specially 
devoted to this worship. 

This ‘queen of heaven’ can scarcely be a col- 
lective term for the stars, and is usually identified 
with the moon, or some planet or fixed star ; 
most commonly with the Assyrian Jshtar, the 
planet Venus (also, however, connected with the 
moon). ‘ Queen, or princess, of heaven’ apparently 
occurs as a title of Ishtar, and she is styled ‘ Lady 
of Heaven,’ bilit sam-i-i, in the Amarna Tablets 
(Winckler, p. 48f.); and our goddess may be the 
Atar-samain (Athar-Astarte), worshipped in North 
Arabia. Cf. the divine title Baal Shamayin in 
Aramaic inscriptions. See ASHTORETH in vol. i. 
pp. 168», 169». At Athens cakes in the shape of a 
full-moon (cedjvar) were offered to the moon- 
goddess Artemis; and in Arabia similar offerings 
were made to the goddess Al-Uzza, whose star was 
Venus, and to the sun (Kuenen, 208). St. Isaac of 
Antioch (d. ¢. 460) tells us that the Syrian women 
worshipped the planet Venus from the roofs of 
their houses, as a means of preserving and in- 
creasing their beauty. Ishtar seems to have been 
identical with Ashtoreth; but probably this wor- 
ship of the ‘queen of heaven’ was not the ancient 
Canaanite cult of Ashtoreth, but a new worship of 
the goddess with her Assyrian name and rites, due 
to the political supremacy of Assyria in the reign 
of Manasseh. 

The title Regina Cali has been given to the 
Virgin Mary ; and at Mukden, the Sacred City of 
China, there is a temple to the ‘ Queen of Heaven.’ 
Cf. ASHTORETH. 

LITERATURE. —See ASHTORETH in vol. i. p. 168 note*, p. 
169» note* ; and add Giesebrecht, Jeremiah, on 718; W. H. 
Bennett, Jeremiah wai.-lii., ch. xv. This article is largely 
indebted to Kuenen’s Essay. W. H. BENNETT. 


QUESTION.—The modern sense of ‘interroga- 
tion’ is found in the Synoptic Gospels in the phrase 


‘ask’a question,’ Mt 22-46, Mk 1234, Lk 2% 20%, 
the Gr. being always the verb érepwrdw standing 
alone. In Lk 2 Tindale has ‘bothe hearynge 


them and posinge them,’ but the meaning is not 
different, since ‘pose’ is used in its old sense of 
interrogate, as in Bacon, Hist. Henry VII. 119, 
‘She posed him and sifted him, to try whether he 
were the very Duke of York or no.’ Tindale was 
followed by all the Eng. VSS till the Rhem. and 
Auth., when ‘pose’ had become antiquated in this 
sense. The sense of interrogation is found also in 
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QUICKSANDS 


2 Es 8 ‘ And therefore ask thou no more questions 
concerning the multitude of them that perish’ (Noli 
ergo adicere inquirendo). <A slightly different 
meaning is found in 1 Es 6° ‘Without further 
question’ (dvaupicBnrjrws); with which may be 
compared 1 Co 10%*7 ‘Asking no question for 
conscience’ sake’ (uydév davaxpivovres dua Tiyy ouvel- 
now). 

The phrase ‘to call in question’ is in AV more 
than to dispute ; it means to accuse, to bring into 
judgement. Thus Ac 19% ‘We are in danger to 
be called in question for this day’s uproar’ (xvduv- 
evouev éeyxaNetcOar, RV ‘we are in danger to be 
accused’) ; 23° Of the hope and resurrection of the 
dead I am called in question’ (éyw kpivouat; so 241), 
See CALL in vol. i. p. 344%, and ef. Winthrop, 
Hist. of New Eng. i. 172, ‘The governour wrote to 
some of the assistants about it, and, upon advice 
with the ministers, it was agreed to call them [the 
offenders] in question.’ 

Elsewhere the subst. ‘question’ is used either in 
the sense of discussion, dispute, or else the subject 
of discussion, matter of dispute. Thus (1) Discus- 
sion, dispute (Gr. always (jrnovs), Jn 3° ‘Then 
there arose a question between some of John’s 


disciples and the Jews about purifying’; 2 Ti 2% 
‘Foolish and unlearned questions avoid.’ Cf. Ac 


28% Wye., ‘Jewis wenten out fro him, havynge 
miche questioun, ov seking (Purvey, ethir musyng) 
among hem silf.’ Also Shaks. Henry V. 1. i. 5— 


‘The scrambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther question.’ 


(2) Subject «f debate, 1 K 10 || 2 Ch 9! ‘She came 
to prove him with hard questions’ (nitna, lit. ‘ with 
riddles, see RIDDLE); 1 K 10? || 2 Ch 9? ‘And 
Solomon told her all her questions’ (4723, lit. ‘her 
matters’); cf. Mk 11*°‘T will also ask of you one 
question’ (éva Néyory, AVm ‘one thing,’ RVm ‘Gr. 
word’). Elsewhere only ¢7j7nua and only in Acts, 
as Ac 23% ‘Whom I perceived to be accused of 
questions of their law.’ Cf. Shaks. Hamlet, U1. 
1. 56— 


‘To be, or not to be: that is the question,’ 


The verb ‘to question’ occurs only in the phrase 
‘question with one’ (once ‘question among them- 
selves,’ Mk 1°’), which often meant to dispute, 
argue with, as Shaks. Merch. of Venice, Iv. i. 70, 
‘I pray you, think you question with the Jew’; 
but in AV it seems never to mean more than 
‘inquire of.’ Thus Lk 23° ‘Then he questioned 
with him in many words (érnpdra dé adrdy év Nbyous 
ixavois), but he answered him nothing.’ 

J. HASTINGS, 

QUICK, QUICKEN. — Although the adverb 
‘quickly’ in the sense of speedily is of frequent 
occurrence in AV, neither ‘quick’ nor ‘quicken’ 
is ever found with that meaning. 

In Is 11° and some passages in the Apoer. the 
meaning of ‘quick’ is acute or active. Thus Is 
11° ‘And shall make him of quick understanding 
in the fear of the Lorp’ (imam, RV ‘ His delight 
shall be in the fear of the Lord,’ RVm as AV, see 
esp. Delitzsch, in loc.); Wis 7% ‘Wisdom . 
taught me... for in her is an understanding 
spirit... quick’ (6&%, Vulg. acutus, RV ‘ keen’) ; 
8 «JT shall be found of a quick conceit in judg- 
ment’ (dds év xpioe, Vulg. acutws in judicio). 
With these passages cf. Knox, Hist. 377, ‘Many 
wondred at the silence of John Knox, for in all 
these quick reasonings hee opened not his mouth’; 
Melvill, Diary, 77, ‘Efter ernest prayer, maters 
war gravlie and cleirlie proponit, overtures made 
be the wysest, douttes reasonit and discussit be 
the learnedest and maist quick.’ We still retain 
this sense slightly modified in ‘ quick-witted,’ of 


Pent. Prologe to Ly (p. 297), ‘ Allegoryes make a 
man qwick witted and prynte wysdome in him 
and maketh it to abyde, where bare wordes go 
but in at the one eare and out at the other.’ In 
Sir 31% the meaning is rather actiwe than acute, 
‘Jn all thy works be quick’ (yivou évrpex7s). 

Elsewhere the meaning is living, mostly in 
direct opposition to dead, as Nu 16% ‘If... they 
go down quick into the pit,’ compared with v.% 
‘They ... went down alive into the pit’ (Heb. in 
both own, AV follows ‘Tindale, RV ‘alive’ in 
both); Ps 55% ‘Let them go down quick into 
hell’ (RV ‘alive into the pit’); clearly in the 
phrase ‘the quick and the dead,’ Ac 10*, 2 Ti 4’, 
1p 4. Cf. Jn 7% Wyc., ‘Flodis of quyke watir 
schulen flowe of his wombe’; Knox, JVorss, iil. 
232, ‘Thair upon followit sa cruell persecutioun, 
under the name of justice, that na small noumber 
wer burnit quick’; Barlowe, Dialogue, 58, ‘It is 
enacted throughoute Suytzerland among the Oe- 
colampadyanes, and in dyvers other places, that 
whosoever is founde of the Anabaptystes faction, 
he shall be throwen quycke into the water, and 
there drowned’; Tindale, Hapositions, 189, ‘As 
there is no sin in Christ the stock, so can there 
be none in the quick members, that live and 
grow in him by faith’; Fuller, Holy State, 9, 
‘He that impoverisheth his children to enrich 
his widow, destroyes a quick hedge to make a 
dead one.’ 

In He 4!?, though the same Gr. word (Gv) is 
used as in the passages quoted above, the meaning 
is more than merely living, rather alive, almost 
lively, ‘ For the word of God is quick and power- 
ful’ (Rhem. ‘lively and forcible’). And this is 
nearest of all to the derivation of the word, its 
base being the Teut. kwika, ‘ lively,’ cognate with 
Lat. vivus. Cf. Milton, Areopag. (Hales’ ed. 
p. 7), ‘Against defaming it was decreed that none 
should be traduc’d by name... and this course 
was quick enough, as Cicero writes, to quell both 
the desperate wits of other Atheists, and the open 
way of defaming, as the event shew'd.’ 

To quicken is to give life to, whether physically 
or spiritually. In OT it is always the tr. of a:n 
(Piel of 7:5 to live), which also means to preserve 
life, but when tr? ‘quicken’ in AV always means 
to bless with spiritual life. In NT the Gr. is 
either fworaéw or its compound curfworaéw (Eph 
2°, Col 2', tr4 ‘quickened together with’). In Jn 
57 the physical and spiritual meanings are placed 
side by side, ‘ For as the Father raiseth up the 
dead and quickeneth them; even so the Son 
quickeneth whom he will.’ J. HASTINGS. 


QUICKSANDS (Ac 27"’, RV Syrtis).—The Syrtes, 
Major and Minor, are situated on the N. coast of 
Africa, in the wide bay between the headlands of 
Tunis and Barca. They consist of sandbanks 
occupying the shores of the Gulfs of Sidra on the 
coast of Tripoli, and that of Gabes on the coast of 
Tunis or Carthage. They have been considered a 
source of danger to mariners from very early 
times, not only from the shifting of the sands 
themselves, but owing to the cross currents of the 
adjoining waters. Thus in the #neid of Virgil 
(iv. 40f.) we find them referred to— 


“Hine Geettile urbes, genus insuperabile bello : 
Et Numide infreeni cingunt, et inhospita Syrtis.' 


In the last voyage of St. Paul on his way to 
Italy the ship in which he and his companions 
were sailing was at the mercy of the tempest, and 
was drifting before the N.E. wind EURAQUILO, after 
leaving the shelter of the island of Cauda. There 
was every reason, therefore, to fear that they 
might be driven on the Syrtis, which was situated 


which an example may be quoted from Tindale, | to the leeward of their course; but owing (it may 
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be supposed) to the rotatory movement of the wind 
they were driven into the sea of Adria (Ac 2727),* 


EK. HULL. 
Ne MEMMIUS.—See Memmius (QUIN- 
TUS). 


QUIRINIUS, CENSUS OF.— The statement of 
St. Luke (2'*) as to how the birth of Christ came 
to take place at Bethlehem rather than at Nazareth, 
has produced an amount of discussion of which the 
world is rather weary. We should have had less 
of this, if apologists had not been ready to admit, 
and opponents eager to maintain, that to prove 
that the evangelist has here made a misstatement, 
is to imperil, if not demolish, the authority of his 
Gospel as an inspired writing. Nothing of the kind 
is at stake. We have no right to assume that 
inspiration secures infallible chronology ; and St. 
Inke bases his claim to be heard, not on inspira- 
tion, but on the excellence of his information and 
his own careful inquiry (Lk 14). Yet even well- 
informed and careful writers sometimes make 
mistakes, and he may have done so here. 

There is no serious difficulty about the statement 
that Augustus ordered that there should be a 
general census throughout the Roman Empire (2!). 
It is true that there is no direct evidence, inde- 
pendent of Luke, of any such decree ; and we know 
that in some provinces no census was held during 
the reign of Augustus. Nevertheless there is 
evidence that periodic enrolments were made in 
Egypt (Clas. Rev. Mar. 1893); and a Roman census 
in Judeea at the time indicated, in consequence of 
general orders issued by Augustus, is not improb- 
able (Suet. Aug. 28, 101, Cal. 16; Tac. Ann. i. 11. 
5,6; Plin. Nat. Hist. iii. 2.17). The real difficulty 
is about the parenthetical remark in v.*. 

There has been much discussion about the text 
of v.*, but the right reading is certainly airy 
amoypagyn mpoTn éeyévero TyEmovevovTos THs Luplas 
Kupnviov: ‘This took place as a first enrolment, 
when Quirinius was governor of Syria.’ +t And 
this remark is made in order to distinguish this 
census from the one in A.D. 6, 7, when Q. certainly 
was governor and conducted the census (Ac 5%, 
Jos. Ant. XVIII. i. 1, ii. 1). But it is hard to see 
how Q. could be governor when Herod died in B.C. 
4. From B.c. 9 to 6 Sentius Saturninus was 
governor ;¢ from B.C. 6 to 4 Quinctilius Varus. 
After that nothing is clear till A.D. 6, when P. 
Sulpicius Quirinius succeeds and holds the census 
of Ac 5”. Bergmann, Mommsen, Zumpt, and 
others have shown that this governorship of Q. 
was probably not his first, but that he was in 
office during part of the interval between B.c. 4 and 
A.D. 6, viz. B.c. 3,2. But it still remains as in- 
credible as ever it was that Q. was governor before 
the death of Herod ; and until that is established 
we must admit that Luke is at least a year wrong in 
his chronology. Even Zahn, who denies the later 
governorship of Q., and asserts that only one 
census was taken, viz. in B.C. 4 to 2 (to which he 
refers both Lk 2? and Ac 5%”), is obliged to place 
the census after Herod’s death. No help on this 
point is obtained from the oft-quoted testimony of 
Justin Martyr, who in three passages places the 
birth of Christ éri Kupyviov, and in one of them says 
that the birth at Bethlehem may be learned é« ray 
dmoypapav T&v yevouevwy émt Kupyviov Tov uperépov €&y 
"lovdaia mpdrou ‘yevouevou émirpimov (Apol. i. 34, 46 ; 

*If the wind in this case had been anti-cyclonic (which is 
probable) the direction would have changed from N.E. to E. 
and from E, to S.E. and from this to 8. and 8.W., which would 
have driven the ship into the sea of Adria. 

+ The name is Quirinius, not Quirinus ; see Furneaux on Tac. 
Ann. ii. 30. 4; and 4yzuovetovres may =‘was commanding’ an 
army (but cf. the use of the word in Lk 3}). 

+ Tertullian (adv. Marcion, iv. 19) says that the census was 
taken by Saturninus ; yet he himself places the birth of Christ 
B.C. 3 (adv. Jud. 8). 
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Dial. 78). But it should be noted that Justin calls 
Q. émirporos, procurator, not legatus, as he was in 
A.D. 6. The word which Luke uses is indefinite 
(7yeuovevw), and might be employed of any kind 
of ruler ; but in the only other place in which he 
uses it (3!) it is of the procurator Pontius Pilate. 
Until Judzea became a Roman province in A.D. 6 
there would be no procurator in the strict sense ; 
but Q. may have had some military position in Syria 
even before the death of Herod, and also have been 
concerned with the census. And this is perhaps 
Luke’s meaning ; he may not be giving a mere date. 
In any case Christians who were inventing an ex- 
planation of the birth at Bethlehem would not be 
likely to attribute it to Roman and heathen causes. 
The error, if there be one, has probably foundation 
in fact; and, moreover, is not the result of confusion 
with the later census A.D. 6, 7, which Luke himself 
notices Ac 5°”, 

The general result is that if a mistake has not 
been proved, neither has it been disproved. If the 
accuracy of Luke in many other details were not so 
conspicuous, one would say that there probably is 
some mistake. But the error would not be great, 
if Q. held some office in Syria B.C. 3, 2, and helped 
to complete a census which was begun before the 
death of Herod. And there is no error, if Christ’s 
birth is to be placed B.C. 6 (vol. i. p. 405), and Q. 
was jn command in Syria then, which would be the 
right time for the first of a series of enrolments, of 
which that in Ac 5% was the second.* 


LiTERATURE.—See the commentaries of Farrar and Godet ; the 
Lives of Christ by Andrews, Didon, Edersheim, Keim, and B. 
Weiss ; the articles ‘Cyrenius’ in Smith, DB, and ‘Schatzung’ in 
Herzog; the monographs of Zumpt on ‘ Das Geburtsjahr Christi,’ 
1869 (Bibl. Sacra, 1870), and of Zahn, ‘ Die Syr. Statthalterschaft 
und d. Schatzung des Quirinius,’ in Neue Kirchl. Ztsft. 1893 ; 
and above all, Schtrer, HJP 1. ii. 105 ff., and Ramsay, Was 
Christ born at Bethlehem? 1898. See also Haverfield in Class. 


Rev., July 1900, p. 309. A. PLUMMER. 


QUIT is both an adj. and averb. 14. The adj., 
as Skeat shows, is oldest. It comes from Old I'r. 
uite (mod. guitte), which is the Lat. guczetus in its 
ate sense of free from obligation. This is the 
meaning of the word in AV, where it occurs: Ex 
21! ‘If he rise again, and walk abroad upon his 
staff, then shall he that smote him be quit’ (77) ; 
2178, Jos 2% (both %p3). Cf. Udall’s Hrasmus’ 
Paraph. ii. 279, ‘ But he that sticketh his brother 
with the darte of a venemous tongue, although he 
be quitte by mannes lawes from the crime of man- 
slaughter, yet by the law of the gospel he is viltie 
of manslaughter’; Jer 25 Cov. ‘ye shall not go 
quyte.’ 

2. The verb came from Old Fr. quiter (mod. 
quitter), a derivative of Lat. quictare. In AV it 
is used only reflexively, ‘quit yourselves like 
men’ (1S 4s, Heb. wind ya), ‘quit you like 
men’ (1 Co 16", Gr. dvdpigecbe). To ‘quit oneself’ 
is to discharge one’s obligations ; on every man lie 
the obligations of a man. Cf. Milton, Samson 
Agon. i. 1709— 

* Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

QUIVER represents more than one Heb. word. 
4. Gn 27° for *dn télé? [Samar. mn ¢éléth (2)], a daak 
dey. meaning literally, if a genuine Heb. word, 
‘that which is hung,’ either a gwiver (LXX 
[papérpa], pseudo-Jon.) or a sword or knife (Onk., 
Pesh., Abulwalid). 2. Usually for ase'y ’ashpah, 
perhaps a loan-word from Assyr. ipatu, literal 
meaning unknown. 

The quiver was a very conspicuous part of the 
equipment of the Eastern warrior; on the Assyr. 


* Perhaps the possibility of a slip of the pen, Kupayiov tor 
Keouvriaiov, like ‘Barachiah’ for ‘Jehoiada’ (Mt 23%), is just 
worth mentioning. 
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reliefs in the British Museum the Assyr. soldier is 
always an archer, and Hlam his foe regularly bears 
the quiver (Is 22°), The famous mounted archers 
of the East are perhaps alluded to in Job 39” ‘the 
quiver rattleth wpon him’ (RVm), t.e. upon the 
horse, and the terror caused by them is vividly 
portrayed in Jer 5! ‘Their quiver is as an open 
sepulchre’ ; ef. Jer 6% ‘They ride upon horses.’ 
The Lorpv Himself has a quiver in which He 
hides His chosen instruments (Is 497). When the 
moment comes for the execution of His judgments, 
His arrows fly suddenly to the mark (Ps 64’). 
There is a parallel for these metaphors in the 
speech of al-Hajjaj, the Khalifa Abd al-Melik’s 
governor, to the disaffected inhabitants of Cufa 
(A.H. 75); ‘The Prince of the Believers has spread 
before him the arrows of his quiver, and has tried 
every one of tuem by biting its wood. It is my 
wood that he has found the hardest and the 
bitterest, and I am the arrow which he shoots 
against you’ (Stanislas Guyard, ‘ Mohammedan- 
ism,’ in Hneyel. Brit. xvi. 571). Another metaphor 
in the OT is that a man’s home cirele(?) is his 
quiver, and his sons, born while he himself is still 
young, are his arrows (Ps 127°); cf. La 3'%, where, 
conversely, arrows are called ‘sons of the quiver’ 
(RVm). 

3. In the Pr. Bk. version Ps 11? reads ‘ [They] 
make ready their arrows within the quiver’ (any 2¥ 
‘al yethor). This translation, though supported 
by LXX (els dapérpav) and Vulg., is wrong. AV 
and RV (so Pesh.) have rightly ‘ upon the string.’ 

4. Ancient authority is strong for translating 
ony shelatim, ‘shields’ (EV) as ‘ quivers’ (28 87 
i] (Ol Mey Oke Nee Ol ORI Oh Zi die Ske. 
Ezk 27"). The latter rendering suits Jer 51" ‘fill 
the quivers,’ but it is more probable that in all 
these passages o»?¥ has the more general meaning, 
‘arms, equipment’ (cf. Hapository Times, x. (1898) 
43 ff). W. EMERY BARNES. 


QUOTATIONS.—In OT there are few definite 
| 
' 


quotations, but the Bible writers freely introduced 
matter which they found ready to hand. Several 
books, such as those of the Hexateuch, Jg, land25, 
etc., are made up, in fact, of previously existing 
documents (see HEXATEUCH, etc.). Shorter ex- 
tracts are also frequent, esp. poems, such as the 
Song of Lamech (Gn 4”: *4), the Blessing of Jacob 
(Gn 497-27), the Song and the Blessing of Moses (Ex 
1578, Dt 33°), etc. ; or portions of songs, as Jos 
101>-188. In a few instances only is the source men- 
tioned, as ‘the Bk. of Jashar’ (Jos 10%, 28 138, 
1K 8% LXX), ‘the Bk. of the Wars of J”’ (Nu 
214). Sometimes they were probably popular songs 
handed down by oral tradition (Nu 21!7). Often a 
writer incorporates the language of an earlier 
writer, as frequently throughout the Psalms, so 
much so that certain phrases came to be tradi- 
tional, such as ‘praise ye J”,’ ‘for His merey 
endureth for ever.’ It is not always certain 
whether passages common to two writers are 
copied from one by the other, or are both taken 
from one common source, as Is 274=Mice 413, 
which is evidently foreign to the context of Is 
(note the minatory tone of 2°), and, if taken 
by Isaiah from Micah, proves Is 2 to have been 
written not earlier than Hezekiah’s reign (ef. 
Jer 268 with Mic 3” contextually connected with 
Mic 4), and is therefore believed by many to 
belong to some earlier unknown document. ‘It is 
also probable that Is 15-16 is derived from an 
earlier source (see 161’), and such passages suggest 
the inquiry whether the insertion of earlier material 
by biblical writers may not have been much more 
frequent than is commonly supposed. 

1. QUOTATIONS FROM OT IN NT.—These are 
very frequent and very various in character. 


—* 


Turpie puts them at 275; but this does not in. 
clude the very great number of passages incor- 
porated into the language of NT writers, esp. in 
the Apocalypse. 

A. Quotations are usually from LX X—(a) even 
though differing more or less considerably from 
MT (1) in pointing, as Ac 15!7[Am 9!] (o1s ‘man’ 
for o18 ‘ Edom’), He 112! [Gn 47%] (ap ‘staff’ for 
myo ‘bed’) ; (2) in reading, as Ac 15” (:v7 7 ‘seek’ 
for ww ‘possess’) (Ac 2% [Ps 16] agrees with 
LXX in following Keré aon ‘Thy holy one’ for 
Kethibh wen ‘Thy holy ones’) ; (3) by a probably 
inaccurate tr. of words, as Ac 2%7 [Ps 16?°] (d:apGopa 
‘destruction ’ for nov ‘ pit’), Ro 10%’ [Is 65'] (eEupavns 
éyevounv ‘1 was made manifest’ for ‘agai ‘I was 
sought’); and of phrases, as He2**[Ps8*°|(7Adrrwoas 
abrov Bpaxt Te map’ dyyédous ‘Thou madest him a 
little lower than the angels’ for o% xp vyp 377DTAL 
‘Thou hast made him but little lower than God’) ; 
(4) by other differences which cannot easily be 
accounted for, but are probably due to various 
readings, as Ro 9%: [Is 10% *], where, besides 
other variations, LXX seems to have read yy; for 
aw, and 1323 for jvp> and 772, and in He 16°78 
(Hab 2%: 4], where LXX probably read m5>y (with 
531 K) for 773y, and ayzq for 77. In He 10° 
[Ps 407] it was suggested by Kennicott that mmx 
(Heb. text) is a corruption of m3 1x (LXX). Ifso, 
it would seem probable that 1x itself was inserted 
by error from the following line, and that LXX 
read mi only; but the Heb. reading with all its 
difficulty better suits the context, the contrast 
being between obedience and sacrifice (ef. 1 S 15”). 
(6) Sometimes when the argument depends on 
LXX as distinct from Heb., as in He 17 [Ps 1044], 
where Heb.=‘Who maketh for his messengers 
winds, for his ministers a flaming fire.’ Cf. also 
Ac 27, He 2’ 10°. (c) Generally even by writers 
conversant with the Heb. as St. Paul and St. John 
(see I, f, h). (da) To a large extent even when 
the quotation points to a knowledge of Heb., 
showing that the writer, even though he had 
the Heb. before him, or in his mind, still repro- 
duced in part the familiar language of LXX, as 
Mt 238 (Jer 31 (38) !°] (kAav@uds Kal ddupuss, LXX 
kAavOuod x. ddupuod), 12!8*1 (Is 42'-4], where after 
a quotation, which is an independent tr. of Heb. 
differing in almost every word from LXX, the 
last verse agrees exactly with LXX, though the 
latter follows a different text in all three words 
(x. év [LXX érl] 7. éviuare adrod €6vy édmodor ‘ and 
in-his name shall the Gentiles hope’ for ox Snrinds 
Say Sand the isles shall wait for his law’). It is 
also possible that this may be the insertion of an 
early editor of Mt, or a various reading of Heb. 
followed also by LXX (see J, a; cf. Ro 9%). 

B. Quotations are occasionally independent 
translations from the Heb.—(a) because they were 
so found in the document's which the writer incor- 
porates, as Lk 17 [Mal 31 and 4°: °] (érotudoor—ayp 
tor LXX émBrWerac ; émiorpévar—ava for daoxa- 
TagThoet ; maTépwy-—niax for marpdss), 23 (see J, a); 
(6) for the sake of the argument, as Jn 19°" (Zee 
12!°] (els dv é&exévrycay—1797 “IN nN for av dv 
katwpxnoavro from variant 777), Ro 9% [Ex 916), 
where St. Paul prefers the rendering of ‘m12¥0 by 
e&nyeipd ce did L raise thee up’ to dvernp7Ons ‘thou 
wast preserved,’ Ro 12” [Dt 32°] (éuol éxdixnous— 
02} > for év hudpa éxdixjoews) ; (c) probably because 
the writer was better acquainted with the Heb. 
Ss ane book quoted memoriter, as Ro 114 ete. (see 
, h). 

C. The only quotations in Aramaic or Hebrew- 
Aramaic are the words on the Cross, Mt 27%, 
Mk 15% (see I, @ (1); (2)), unless we include the 
words uapay 404 ‘our Lord cometh’ (1 Co 167%), 
probably a well-known Christian salutation. See 
MARANATHA. 
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D. Some few quotations are based upon an 
Aramaic interpretation of the Hebrew, and suggest 
the inquiry whether they and others also may 
not possibly be derived trom some intermediate 
source of the nature of a Targum; or whether, 
on the other hand, the interpretation was merely 
influenced by current Aram. usage. Had an 
Englishman of to-day to translate Milton’s ‘silly 
sheep’ into French, he would very probably give 
the first word its modern meaning. In 1 Co 15% 
{Is 258] ny3? ‘for ever’ is translated according 
to the Aram. meaning of the root els vikos ‘in 
victory.’ In 1 Co 2° [Is 64°: 4] azo» ‘that waiteth 
for’ is apparently read as Aram. aan ‘that 
loveth’ [but see J,a]. It is possible that Mt 2% 2 
should be traced to some sort of Targumie in- 
fluence, or at any rate some current traditional 
interpretation, with which the evangelist’s readers 
were familiar. In the first the words ovdauds 
é\axlorn Seem an intentional emphatic denial of 
the original words [Mic 5°]. Bethlehem had by 
the very fact of Messiah’s birth become by no 
means the least. ‘“Hyeudsow is either from a variant 
(see J, a), or at any rate a less literal translation. 
But the substitution of y# "Iovda for ‘land of 
Ephratah’ looks like a slip of memory, and sugvests 
that the whole is a bold paraphrase of the evangelist 
himself (for parallels see G). Mt 2” is evidently 
from Is 11+ (133 ‘ branch’ being from the same root 
as Nafwpaios ‘ Nazarene’), and suggests a tradi- 
tional interpretation of the passage in this sense. 

E. Apart from B, C, and D, variations from 
LXX are due to (a) slips of memory, (b) errors of 
transcription, (¢) literary corrections, (d) exegetical 
alterations. But it is not always easy to determine 
which, or in case of (c) and (d) to say how far 
they were intentional. In quotations from memory, 
and even in those copied, there is a natural tend- 
ency to correct, unconsciously, according to familiar 
language and familiar ideas. We should probably 
be right, when quotations are short, in assigning 
to (a) verbal changes, considerable perhaps in 
number, but unimportant in their bearing, as Jn 1% 
[Is 40°] (€rowudoare Tr. d5dv Kupiov, evOelas rotetre T. 
tplBous 7. Be0d judy becomes the single phrase 
evdivate T. 600v Kuptov, which gives the full sense 
more briefly). Probably BafvAGvos for Aapdoxov 
in Ac 7# [Am 5”"] is a slip of memory of either St. 
Stephen or his reporter, the two captivities being 
contused (cf. the error about the burial-places of 
the patriarchs in 7!°). We have a striking example 
of (6) in He 3° [Ps 95°], where éy doxiwacia is read 
for édoxiuacay (LXX), the error being facilitated by 
évy rT. wapamtkpacug above (unless it is an error of 
a very early copyist). Under (c) we should class 
corrections of Hebraisms and other clumsy con- 
structions, as Lk 3° [Is 404], where evGeiav (0ddy) 1s 
altered so as to agree with ddovs added by St. Luke 
in the next phrase, and 7 7paxeta into ai rpaxetar. 
In He 8?° 10! [Jer 31*7] décw is omitted so as to give 
d.dovs its proper participial construction (cf. Lk 8"). 
To this head we might also refer rhetorical expan- 
sions, such as the insertion of Aéye 6 Heds or the 
like in Ac 27 7®, Ro 12! (in He 10% spurious) 
14", 1 Co 1421, 2 Co 6. To (d) would belong the 
very frequent changes of person, tense, etc., so as 
to make the quotation more directly applicable. 
Thus in 2 Co 6% (2S 7%] aire and airés become 
tuiv and wets, and vidv is boldly changed into viods 
x. Ovyarépas, so that Nathan’s words respecting 
Dayid’s son become a promise of God to Christians 
(cf. Ac 1”). In Lk 23% [Ps 315] the future mapa 
Ojoouae naturally becomes the present wapariGeuae 
in the mouth of our Lord, and in Mk 14” (Mt 26”) 
[Zee 137] the imper. wardéare becomes the ind. 
Ist pers. fut. because the action is referred by 
Christ to God Himself. Sometimes words are 
added to give a special turn to the quotation, as 
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tov dypov in Mt 27" [Zec 11}8] to refer to the field 
bought with Judas’ money (unless this is a variant 
of Heb. ; see J, a). In He 10%? [Hab 2°] the inser- 
tion of 6 converts a Hebraism into a Messianic 
prophecy. Sometimes words are omitted, and so 
the quotation gets a more general and dogmatic 
character, as with god in Ro 1”, Gal 3" [Hab 24] 
(in He 10% it is transposed). Apparently it had 
already become a common doctrinal formula. In 
Gal 3 [Dt 21**] the omission of id e003 makes the 
statement a general principle, or it may be due 
to reverence (see Lightfoot, in Joc.). Still more 
frequently words were altered. In Gal 4% [Gn 21°] 
the substitution of 7. éevdépas for wou ‘Icadk brings 
out more forcibly the contrast between bondage and 
freedom. In 1 Co 3” [Ps 94"] the quotation would 
be far less applicable without the correction of 
avOporwy into copév. St. Paul, no doubt, felt the 
verse to imply that, however wise men might be, 
God saw their folly. In Eph 4® [Ps 68'*] a\a@es 

. &v avOpwrw is boldly altered into édwxe . . . 7. 
avOpros, the latter being probably regarded as an 
inference from the former, and the statement of 
v.1 clearly depends upon St. Paul’s rendering. 
With this we might compare Lk 21° (contrast 
Mk 13%), where the manner of fulfilment of 
Christ’s prophecy has been read, but probably 
unconsciously, into the prophecy itself. Some- 
times by abbreviation the words of the original 
come to be differently applied. Thus.in 1 Co 147! 
[Is 284-12] the words represented by x. 000 ofrws 
eloaxovoovrai mov are made to refer to ‘other 
tongues,’ etc., instead of to the refusal to listen to 
the words of kindness spoken by God through the 
prophet to which the ‘other tongues’ stand in 
direct contrast. In Ac 3” the phrase kara mdvra 
doa is applied quite differently from its original in 
Dt 18% In 1 P34 [Is 838], by changing airéy 
to r. Xpiordv, the words are applied to those ad- 
dressed in the Epistle, but the passage is not cited 
asa quotation. Even supposing that such changes 
were to a large extent unconscious, there is enough 
to show that the writers of NT allowed themselves 
the greatest freedom in their treatment of the 
language of OT. 

F. Combined Quotations.—These are far commoner 
than is often realized, and are of various kinds. 
Frequently we find several passages strung to- 
gether consecutively, as Ro 3115, where there 
are six separate quotations so combined; cf. He 
14 ete. In Mk 11” (Mt 213, Lk 19%) a direct 
quotation from Is 567 is followed by an allusion to 
Jer 74. So far had they been from fulfilling 
Isaiah’s prophecy, that they were acting in the 
spirit of Jeremiah’s contemporaries. Still more 
frequently different quotations are mixed together. 
Thus in Ro $*, St. Paul, probably quoting from 
his recollection of the Heb., mixed together the 
sayings about the stone in Is 8" and in 28'°, giving 
the latter, by so doing, a sense contrary to the 
original; or the mixture may have been intentional. 
However precious Christ was to those who believed, 
He would prove to many merely a rock of stumb- 
ling. For the somewhat similar combination of 
Ts 2816 Ps 11872, and Is 84 in }' P 27 see H, e. 
More often the combination suggests that the 
quotation is made from memory, as Gal 3° from 
Gn 123 1818, Ac 3” from Gn 223% 12°, Jn 19° 
from Ex 12% and Ps 34%. The seven words 
of Jn 6% seem derived from three distinct sources 
(Ps 78%, Ex 16% 164), and Ac 13” from at least 
four (Ps 89, 1S 17 13'4 2%), Very frequently a 
mere phrase or even a word is inserted from a 
similar passage. Thus in Mt 21° in a quotation 
from Zec 9° the opening words eiare 7. Ovyarpl Dusv 
are from Is 62". Curiously enough, in the same 
quotation St. John (12°!) begins with uh Pood, 
apparently from Is 40° (Heb.). In Lk 41% [Ts 
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421-2) droaret\a TeApavopuevous év adéoer is adapted 
trom) [s758? (LAOS) ne Aces? 235 Die sieatie te. 12) 
Wuxi . . . eEodobpevOjoerar ex 7. Kaod is substituted 
from Ly 17?, this and similar phrases being common 
and easily remembered. In Ac 7&7 [Gn 15% 14] 
a)\dorpia is from Ex 2%. In Ac 7%: 9 (Ex 3? 7: 8 10) 
orevayuod is from Ex 24, In Ro 11° 2? [Is 59? 21] 
drav ddédwmat Tas duaprias airay is slightly altered 
from Is 27°. 

G. Paraphrastic Quotations (see also D and 
K, d).—In some cases the language of a passage 
of OT is merely paraphrased to express some new 
thought, as in Ro 10%, which is based upon Dt 
3024, Here the original els 7. répav r. Oaddoons is 
changed to es r. d8uccov, to express the contrast 


between the descent of Christ in the Incarnation> 


ete., and His Resurrection, and thus to show that 
the inward revelation spoken of in Deut. was made 
possible by Christ and through faith in Him. 
Certain quotations are believed to be merely refer- 
ences to the general tenor of Scripture, as Jn 7%, 
which some, on the other hand, regard as a para- 
phrase of such passages as Is 58". Similarly, Eph 
5' may possibly be a paraphrase of Is 601: 1% °°, 
Some have supposed Ja 4° to be a paraphrase of 
some such passage as Wis 6!!-*%, but most com- 
mentators take the words as a rhetorical question 
by St. James (as RV). On Mt 2% 2? see D. 

H. Indirect Quotations (see also D).—It is quite 
possible that quotations, even though avowedly 
from Scripture, were taken directly from some 
other source. The possibility of that in 1 Co 2° 
being from some Aram. document has been already 
suggested under D. It may here be further noticed 
that the awkwardness of the construction, unsuited 
to the context, makes it likely that St. Paul is 
quoting it as he found it ready to hand, not him- 
self adapting it from the original. It has been 
thought by some that Eph 5'4 may be a quotation 
from some early Christian document, but the 
words 6.0 Aéyee make this improbable (see G). 
It is also remarkable that some quotations are 
made with the same variants by different writers, 
or by the same writer twice. (a) In some cases 
the variant may be looked upon as traditional, 
as the omission of sod [Hab 24] in Ro 1”, Gal 34, 
and probably the order of the commandments in 
Mk 10!°(?), Ro 13%’—adultery, murder, theft—for 
adultery, theft, murder of Ex 20% (LXX), or 
murder, adultery, theft of Dt 5!718(LXX) and of 
both (Hebrew). (4) In other cases the agreement 
may be a coincidence. Thus Mt 18!8, 2 Co 13! 
abbreviate Dt 19% (LXX) in nearly the same lan- 
guage. This possibly had become almost a pro- 
verb. (c) The agreement may poirit to a variant 
in Heb., as Ro 9” (10"), or in LXX, as Mk 126, 
Ac 7 (see J, a, 6). (d) In other cases, again, 
one writer has presumably copied another. Thus 
Mt and Lk retain many of the peculiarities of 
the quotations of Mk. It seems likely also that 
1 P 2%7 was influenced by Ro 9%. Both agree 
(1) in the combination of Is 28'® and 84; (2) in 
the reading (60) ri@nue (against LXX), which can 
hardly be an independent translation of Heb., 
becanse, whereas St. Paul’s mixed quotation is 
from Heb. throughout (see F), St. Peter, except 
when he agrees with St. Paul, follows LXX. The 
agreement of Ro 12! and He 10° with MT ° for 
o> of LXX and Sam. Pent., proves that the writer 
of Hebrews, who shows otherwise no knowledge 
of Heb., must have copied the quotations either 
from Romans or from some intermediate source. 
There are no variants of LXX. Still more remark- 
able is the quotation of Pr 10" in 1 P 48 as com- 
pared with Ja 5%. In 1 P it is evidently a rather 
curious and independent rendering of Heb. (5 
being translated by m)jGos); the LXX is quite 
different. In James we have obviously a refer- 


ence to this very translation. If, as is generally 
believed, James is earlier than 1 P, both quota- 
tions and reference are derived from some other 
document. (¢) When a writer quotes a passage 
twice with the same variant, as in Ro 9% 104, 
He 8 106}6 (omission of dow), the most probable 
explanation is that he consciously or unconsciously 
copied his own correction. 

I. Manner of quotation in different books (or 
sources) of NT'.—(a) Synoptic Tradition. (1) In 
Mk out of 20 quotations (excluding reference in 
12!°), of which all but one are sayings of our Lord, 
16 are either exact, or very slightly altered, quota- 
tions of LXX. Of the remaining four 1°? is prob- 
ably an early interpolation into Synoptic tradition, 
not being in the corresponding place in either Mt 
or Lk, and breaking the obvious connexion between 
1% and 1%; Mk 127 (Dt 6+-°]is the great yoy, 
which from its frequent use in devotion was prob- 
ably known to Greek Jews in its Heb. form, and 
was hence independently translated ; 14°? contains 
words of Christ which, if quoted as in LXX, would 
have lost all point ;in 15% we have words of Christ 
in their original Hebrew- Aramaic form. The 
following translation, though influenced by LXX, 
aims at greater literalness (es rt for iva ri, repeti- 
tion of yuov, non-addition of the curious mpicxes 
po). It seems that the writer, while he had re- 
ceived and retained a few sayings of our Lord as 
actually uttered, generally used LXX as a matter 
of course. (2) Mt reproduces a// the Synoptic 
quotations, except the doubtful Mk 1°», and very 
nearly as he finds them, but with a slight tendency 
(perhaps unconscious) to assimilate to LXX, Heb., 
or Aram., as perhaps in 19!° (order of LXX in Dt, 
of LXX and Heb. in Ex and Dt), 22°" (+eiu: LXX), 
22*7 (é¢v=Heb. 2 for é&; dcavolg, a LXX transl. of 
232 for lcxvos), 22 (xd@ov LXX), 27% ("ps (?) Heb. 
and Aram. for ‘tx; nad (2) Aram. for Heb. 729). 
The following translation is a little less bold, as 
also the reference to Dt 25° in 2274, (3) Lk out 
of 19 Synoptic quotations (excluding Mk 1°», which 
Lk has in quite a different connexion) omits 8 and 
treats the rest with greater freedom, chiefly for 
literary reasons, as 3*° (where the continuation of 
the quotation increases the rhetorical effect. See 
also E, c). For the same purpose he abridges in 
810 1677 2017 187° 19%, In the last he, so far only, 
agrees with Mt. In 10°" he apparently combines 
Mk 12 3 and Mt 22°", reading e& . . . xapdias and 
ev... Wuxn, ete., and both icxvi and diavoia. 2017 
is altered so as to agree exactly with LXX. The 
word «xdé@ov in 20*, though also in Mt, probably 
comes therefore from the same source. (6) The 
portions common to Mt and Lk and not to Mk. 
Quotations are found only in the account of the 
Temptation (Mt 44-710, Lk 44 10-11-12.8), and are 
based in both on LXX. The Ist quotation is 
exact in Lk, in Mt longer, and part only, that 
not common with Lk, varies from LXX; the 2nd 
is abbreviated in both, but esp. Mt, which omits 
the whole clause roi StagvAdEar ce—ddo%s cod, Lk 
retaining the first three words. Both split up the 
quotation into two parts, Mt adding xaé before 
éml, Lk cai 67. The thirdis exact in both. In the 
fourth doth substitute mpocxuyjces for poBnOjcy. 
The kind of assimilation thus exhibited, in con- 
nexion with the difference in the order of the temp- 
tations, suggests that in both the quotations were 
taken, not from LXX, but from some other com- 
mon source, probably preserved by oral tradition. 
(¢) Original quotations of Mt. These exhibit con- 


siderable variety of character, 3 only (27% is an 
interpolation from Jn 19*4) being derived from 
LXX, 21° [Ps 8?] exactly, where Heb. 1) was 
inappropriate, or at least ambiguous; 1” [Is 74] 
(notice, besides the doubtful mapéévos, év ~yacrpl, 
"Expavound so spelt) with several alterations, prob. 
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ably through fault of memory; 18! (adds av 
before pijua) much abridged. The rest are from 
the Heb., as 2 8'7, though often showing the 
influence of LXX (see A, @), as 2!8 1110 1918-21 1335 
21°; and often very singularly paraphrased, as 
26 2% 97-10 (see D; E, d). (d) Quotations of a 
‘Gospel of the Infancy’ (originally Aramaic ?). 
Lk 2” is, curiously enough, an exact quotation 
from LXX, thouga from Ly 5", not Ly 123, the 
passage actually referred to, and is probably an 
insertion by St. Luke into the earlier translation 
of an original Aram. document; 127 is a paraphrastic 
reference to Mal 4°" 31, based on Heb. (see B); 
2 depends apparently on a variant of Heb. (see 
J, a). (e) The Original quotations of Lk, 48 and 
2348, are both from LXX; the first a combination 
of Is 61"? 58°, with a slight change of order and 
construction, the second with necessary alteration 
of the text. (jf) St. John’s Gospel. Quotations are 
marked by brevity and freedom, with a tendency 
to attach more importance to mystical and hidden 
meanings than to the literal sense of the words; 
usually from LXX, as 10*4 12°, but occasionally 
from Heb., as 138 19°” (see B), in both of which 
differences between LXX and Heb. are very great ; 
but often so unlike either as to make it uncertain 
which the writer had in his mind, as 12% (dacoua 
LXX, but see J, a). On 7 see G. Combined 
quotations are frequent (see F), as 6%! 124-15 15% 
[Ps 35" or 694 and 109%] 19°°. There are only 4 
quotations common to any of the Synoptists, 1° 
87 12'5 12% (Mt 27% is spurious); of these the 
second and third to Mt only. In all there is an 
independent rendering, and in 12 a different com- 
bination. (g) The Acts. Quotations are all from 
LXX, often quite exact, as in the long quota- 
tions, 27°°8 2%-%; though differing greatly from 
Heb., as 7; sometimes following a different 
text, as 15!® 17 (see A, a@ (1) (2)); frequently abbre- 
wiated, as 1% 3% “972 13% 134) 15-27; sometimes 
expanded, as 217-*! (for literary effect), and often 
combined, as 3” 13” etc. (séé F). On 7% * see 
E, a. (h) St. Paul’s Epistles. Quotations are 
usually from LXX, as Ro 97-38, but knowledge 
is shown of Heb., as Ro 9" (see B, 6) 10! (wpato) 
114 12 In Ro, and to a less extent in 1 Co, the 
quotations from Pent. and Ps are very largely 
exact from LXX; those from the prophetical and 
historical books vary considerably from LXX, 
are usually free, but often contain elements from 
Hebrew. It would seem probable that the former 
are usually copied from LXX, the rest quoted 
memoriter. In Ro, out of 31 quotations from 
Pent. and Ps, only 9 are not practically exact, 
and of those 10*8 is a mere paraphrase, and Ro 
917 12! are intentionally taken from Heb. ; out of 
22 quotations from hist. and proph. books only 3 
are exact. In 1 Co, out of 9 quotations from 
Pent. and Ps, 4 are exact ; out of 9 from hist. and 
proph. books, only one. The change of dv@pwrwv 
to copay in 3” [Ps 941], though difficult, is prob- 
ably intentional (see E, d). The distinction here 
pointed out is remarkably illustrated in Ro 318, 
where the single quotation from Is (59% ee les Iie 
is not in LXX) has 2 important variants from 
LXX, dée?s (LXX raxuvo!) and éyrwoar (LXX otdacw), 
suggesting a memoriter quotation, whereas the 
5 quotations from Ps are practically exact from 
LXX. In Ro 3”, Ec 7% is combined, by probably 
a slip of memory, with the phrase ovdé eis from 
Ps 14? or 53° (Heb. LXX has ov« éoriw &ws évds). 
Of the other Hagiographa, Pr 257!“ is quoted 
from LXX exactly in Ro 12”, Job 5% from Heb. 
in 1Co 3%. For the remarkable quotation 1n 
1 Co 2° see H. In the other Epistles the quota- 
tions are too few to make any satisfactory general- 
izations possible. On Eph 4% 5% see E, d, and G, 
H. (i) Hpistle to the Hebrews. 
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tion of 16* (see H), quotations are all from LXX, 
very numerous and generally exact, suggesting 
that variations are eitner intentional alterations, 
as 81° (1016) 1088 (see E, c, d), or errors of transcrip- 
tion, as 3° (see E, 0). We have, however, most prob- 
ally memoriter quotations in 9%, where rodro for 
ido’ looks like an unconscious imitation of the words 
of institution (cf. Mk 14 etc.), and 122°, where 
Onpiov tor xrjvos can hardly be regarded as an in- 
dependent translation of m272. (7) St. James. Of 
six possible quotations, three, 2° 2” 4°, are certainly 
from LXX, and nearly exact; 2 may possibly be 
an independent translation of Heb. ; 5%° is cer- 
tainly so, but is probably from some intermediate 
source (see H); 4°, if a quotation at all, is from 
an unknown source (see G). (k) First Ep. of St. 
Peter. Though quotations are taken partly, but 
seldom very exactly, from LXX, as 2° 310-12 344. 15 
(see E, d@), the influence of the Heb. is frequently 
apparent, as 1+” [Is 40°8] (airs for dvOpdrov of 
LXX), 2° [Is 53°] (ebpé0n dddos for dédov), 48 (where 
LXX is quite different, but see H). 2%7 is prob- 
ably connected, directly or indirectly, with Ro 9°, 
and proves little (see H). (/) Second Ep. of St. 
Peter. The only quotation, 2”, is from Heb., 
nearly every word differing from LXX. (m) The 
Apocalypse contains no definite quotations, but is 
full of the thoughts and ideas and even language 
of OT. This last seems in general to point to Heb. 
rather than to LXX, as in 1°, where Bacirelay, 
iepets is evidently a translation of o 35 natin Ex 198 
(LXX has Bactdevov lepdrevua), 17 (werd, with Aram. 
of Dn 7}, for LXX éri; otrwes avrov é&exévtnoar, 
from Zee 12”, for av@’ év karwpyjcavro, cf. Jn 19°), 
1” (suggested by Dn 10°) which has no special 
LXX word. So 114 (ef. Zec 47-314) 148 [cf. Is 219] 
148 [ct. J1 3°]. In 6! we find the phrase Gs dod\os 
kal éhevepos instead of cuvexduevos Kk. eyKaTadedett- 
pévos of 1 K 217! (LXX 2074). On the other hand, 
there are some signs of direct or indirect LX X influ- 
ence, as in 27 (rapadeicw, Gn 28 ete.) 614 (BiBXlov, ef. 
Is 344 LXX) 18? (dacuoviwy, cf. Is 132! LXX), ete. 

J. The bearing of NT quotations on textual 
criticism.—(a) When a quotation agrees with 
Heb. but has a single word or phrase agreeing 
with LXX, this may have come, not from LXX 
itself, but from a various reading of Heb., followed 
also by LXX. Thus in Jn 12% idcwuar may point 
to a variant xsqs for x97. In Mt 12?! the words 
k. &v 7, dvouaTe avrod €Ovn éXmiovor, agreeing exactly 
with LXX (though so different from Heb.), whereas 
all the earlier part of the quotation follows a 
totally different rendering of Heb., may point to 
oy oi toa; but see A, d. Even where a 
quotation differs more or less from both LXX 
and Heb. the difference may have arisen from a 
various reading of the latter. Thus in Mt 2° 
hyeusow is often referred to a reading zx for 
bx (see D). Lk 2% points to a reading wpm 
apy-b3 > for taa-ba ~Sw22; Ro 9% [Is 281°] (104) to 
via: Xb 4d poxen for wm 85 poxea. Even if the inser- 
tion of ‘> is merely a mental error, it shows that St. 
Paul had the Hebrew in his mind, and therefore 
got karacxwOjoerar, not from LXX katracxvvy, but 
from wiz, which LXX also reads. Mt 27° may 
have been based on a text reading ry'7 n’2 Sx, with 
590, 168, 251, K 2, R, for ryia 5x (but see E, d), 
and possibly » 1232 for » ma. It is important also 
to notice that Mt does not support the otherwise 
probable reading of y\s ‘treasury’ for 13° ‘ potter.’ 
1 Co 2° seems originally due to a difference of text, 
nea ayoy for niga XD yoy, ody myy n for AN? ODN 
nyy:, and 23095 for arm (see D) (on Mt 2° see D, 
and on Mt 127! see A, d). (6) When a quotation 
follows LXX almost exactly, but agrees with 


“Heb. in a word or phrase, it raises the suspicion 


that it follows a different reading of LXX, as 


With the excep- | in Ac 13*7 [Is 49°] (ré0exa for dé5wxa of LXX, and 


ae 
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omission of els duadjKny yévous, which is apparently 
an interpolation from Is 49%); in Mk 12°, Ac 7 
(omission of efuc; the ultra-Hellenistic speech of 
St. Stephen is the last place to suspect the influ- 
ence of Heb. text). The mere fact of a certain 
number of MSS of LXX agreeing with a quota- 
tion is of practically no importance, because they 
were so frequently altered into agreement with 
NT quotations. We have the most striking ex- 
ample in Ps 14° (13 LXX), where the whole cento 
of quotations in Ro 38 has found its way into B 
and some other MSS of LXX, and hence through 
the Vulg. into the English Prayer-Book Psalter. 
(c) It is just possible that quotations may throw 


light on questions connected with the text of NT. 


itself, as He 3°; see E, 0. 

li. QUOTATIONS IN NT FROM THE APOCRYPHA 
AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHICAL JEWISH LITERATURE. — 
These are not cited as Seripture, and with the 
exception of Jude 4 (Bk. of Enoch i. 9, tr. by R. 
H. Charles, Oxford] are not directly cited at all; 
but there are several references, such as in Lk 
T2209 (Chacon Les 8) MLAs (Cie limo) sae inulos 
(Gi Bore EE, Teta IPE (Goi, SSyhe 7), Jeley 1 (\niaie) 769) 
NEES ((OX, WW} Eo), dies WHO (sire sien) 

lii. QUOTATIONS FROM PAGAN WRITERS.—These 
are very few, and not always easily recognized. 
Thus that of Ac 1728 is found both in Aratus, 
Phenom. 5, and in the hymn of Cleanthes to Zeus, 
5. The quotation in 1 Co 15* is mentioned by 
Lucian, Am. 43, as a saying of Menander from his 
Thais. The quotation of Tit 1 is said by early 
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Christian writers to come from a lost work of 
Epimenides, called rep! xpyousy, but is now found in 
the hymn of Callimachus (an Alexandrian poet of 
3rd cent. B.C.) to Zeus, 8. In 1 Co 12%? we have 
probably a reference to the fable of Menenius 
Agrippa. But it is very uncertain whether these 
quotations, etc., point to a wide knowledge of 
pagan literature on St. Paul’s part, or would not 
rather from their proverbial character have been 
generally known by men of very moderate culture 
(see Parrar’s Life of St. Paul, vol. i. Exe. iii.). 


LireratTure.—Turpie, The OT in the New is, in spite of the 
one-sided aims of the writer and many inaccuracies, a very use- 
ful book when used with proper reference to good critical 
editions and commentaries, and has been of great service in 
writing this article. The quotations of OT are taken from 
OT in Greek, edited by H. B. Swete, Cambridge, those of 
NT usually from the revised text of Greek Test., Oxford. See 
also L. Cappellus, Quest. de loc. parall. Vet. et Nov. Test. 1650 ; 
Surenhusius, VwWO7 75D sive 2.220 xarurrny7s, 1713 ; Roepe, 
de Vet. Test. Loc. in apost. libr. allegatione, 1827 ; Tholuck, 
Das Alt. Test. i. NT, 1849; Kautzsch, de Vet. Test. loc. a 
Paulo allegatis, 1869 ; C. Taylor, Phe Gospel in the Law, 1869 ; 
Monnet, Les citations de Vance. test. d. les &p. de S. Paul, 1874 ; 
Bohl, AT Citate in NT, 1878 ; Toy, Quotations in the NT, 1884 ; 
Vollmer, Die AT Citate bei Paulus, 1895; Johnson, The Quota- 
tions of the New Test. from the Old, 1896 ; Dittmar, Vetus Test. 
in Novo, i. 1899; cf. also Jowett, St. Paul's Epistles?, 1894, vol. 
i. 185 ff.; Swete, Introd. to Old Test. in Greek, 1900, p. 381 ff.; 
and Thackeray, St. Paul and Contemp. Jewish Thought, 1900, 
p. 181ff.; and for special NT books, Allen, ‘ The OT Quotations 
in St. Mark’ in Expos. Times, Jan. 1901 (xii. 187), and ‘The OT 
Quotations in St. Matthew,’ Hapos. Times, March 1901 (xii. 
281); Lightfoot, Notes on Hpistles of St. Paul, pp. 176 ff., 216 f.; 
Westcott, Hebrews, p. 67ff.; Mayor, James, p. Ixixff. The 
subject is dealt with in all the Manuals for Bible study. 

IF. H. Woops. 
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RAAMA (xty9 only 1 Ch 1°) or RAAMAH (a2y7).— 
Son of Cush and father of Sheba (Saba) and Dedan 
(Gn 10%, 1 Ch 1%), also mentioned by Ezekiel (27°?) 
as a trading community by the side of Sheba. The 
LXX (in Gn A ‘Peyxud; in 1 Ch BA ‘Peyud; in 
Ezk B‘Payud, AQ ‘Payud) identified the word with 
Regma, mentioned as a city by Ptolemy (vi. 7, 14) 
on the Persian Gulf, which is probably identical 
with Regma, which Steph. Byz. (ed. Westermann, 

. 242) describes as a city or a gulf in the Persian 
Gulf. This latter form of the word (in most MSS 
practically indistinguishable from the other) may 
very well be Greek, meaning ‘breach.’ The above 
identification is accepted by most authorities, 
including Glaser (Skizze, ii. 325), who adds, how- 
ever (p. 252), that the name is spelt in inscriptions 
with a jim. It is at present impossible to say 
whether there is any connexion between the place 
mentioned by the Greek geographers and the tribe 
mentioned in Genesis or not. Dillmann thinks 
Raama may be the ‘Paymartrac of Strabo (XVI. iv. 
24),in 8. Arabia, N.W. of Chatramotite (=Hadra- 
maut ; see HAZARMAVETH). 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

RAAMIAH (7292; B Naapid, A ‘Peeduid).—One of 
the twelve chiefs who returned with Zerubbabel, 
Neh 7’. In the parallel passage, Ezr 2?, the name 
is Reelaiah (7777, B ‘PeeXecd, A “PeeXas), and in 
1 Es 5° ResArAS (which see). It is impossible to 
decide with certainty what was the original read- 
ing, although >y1 probably represents it more 
nearly than 7p. 


RAAMSES, RAMESES (o9py7 Ex 1"; poppy Gn 
474, Ex 12°7; LXX ‘Pawecon [D om. in Gn 47"]).— 
The city of Raamses was, like Pithom, built by 
the Israelites for the Pharaoh of the Oppression 


(Ex 1"), who has been shown by Dr. Naville’s 
discovery of the site of Pithom to have been 
Ramses II. of the 19th dynasty (see PITHom). It 
was from Raamses or Rameses that the Israelites 
started when they tled from Egypt; and as the 
next stage in their journey was Succoth (Ex 12%’), 
Raamses could not have been far from Pithom. 
It must also have been in the land of Goshen, as is 
indeed expressly stated in Gn 47", where Goshen 
is called proleptically ‘the land of Rameses.’ 
According to LX.X of Gn 46"8‘ the land of Rameses’ 
[D om.] included also Heroopolis or Pithom. 

Qosem or Goshen was the capital of the 20th 
nome of Lower Egypt, and is now represented by 
Saft el-Henna, at the western end of the Wady 
Tumilat, north of Belbés, and a little to the east 
of Zagazig. The 8th nome, of which Pithom was 
the capital, adjoined the 20th to the east. We 
should therefore probably look for the site of 
Raamses somewhere between Belbés and Tel el- 
Maskhita. The latter was identified with Raamses 
by Lepsius, and the identification was perpetuated 
for a time in the name of Ramses given to the place 
by the French engineers during the construction of 
the Fresh-water Canal. Dr. Naville’s excavations 
proved, however, that Tel el-Maskhfita is Pithom, 
and consequently the site of Raamses must be 
sought elsewhere. 

The city is mentioned in the Egyptian texts. 
We learn from them that it was built, like Pithom, 
by Ramses I., from whom it derived its name ; 
and a letter of the scribe Panbesa, translated by 
Brugsch (History of Egypt, Eng. tr. ii. pp. 96-98) 
and Goodwin (£P, Ist ser. vi. p. 11 ff.), gives a long 
and glowing description of it. Its canals are said 


to be ‘rich in fish, its Jakes swarm with birds, its 
The canal 


meadows are green with vegetables.’ 
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on the banks of which it stood communicated with 
the sea, and was called Pa-shet-Hor, ‘the mere of 
Horus.’ Brugsch at one time wished to identify 
it with Tanis (Zoan), where there seems to have 
been a Pi-Ramessu or ‘temple of Ramses,’ erected 
by Ramses IL., but the discovery of the position of 
Pithom obliged him to change his mind. An un- 
edited papyrus in the possession of M. Golénischeff, 
moreover, distinguishes it from Tanis, and places 
it between Tanis and Zaru (on the eastern frontier) 
in a list of the towns of the Delta. ‘The land of 
Rameses’ seems to have taken its name from the 
city. 

LITERATURE.—Jacques de Rougé, Géographie ancienne de la 
Basse-Egypte, 1891; H. Brugsch, Dictionnaire géographique 
de Vancienne Egypte, 1879; Dillmann-Ryssel on Ex 111; Driver 
in Hogarth’s Authority and Archeology, 1899, p. 55; Ball, 
Light from the East, p. 1098. A. H. SAYCE: 


RABBAH.—41. (121; Jos 13% B ’Apdd, A ‘PaBBd ; 
28 11? 1277-29 ‘Paged6 ; 1 Ch 20! ‘PaBBdy; Am 1! 
‘PaB8a; Jer 49[30]* ‘PaBsa0; Ezk 25° ri mod 
Tod ‘Auudy), or more fully Rabbath-bené-Ammon= 
‘Rabbah of the children of Ammon’ (jisy ‘32 737; 
Dt 3"  dkpa ray vidv ’Auudy; 2 S 12° 1727, Ezk 
21” “Pa(8)8a8 vidy "Auuwy, Jer 49[30]2 ‘PaBBaé). 
The chief and, in fact, the only city of the 
Ammonites mentioned in the OT. It was situ- 
ated about 25 miles N.E. of the north end of the 
Dead Sea, in the fruitful valley which forms the 
upper course of the Jabbok (ez-Zerka), now called 
the Wady ‘Amman (Buhl, GAP 48, 260f.). Under 
Ptolemy U. (Philadelphus) the city was rebuilt 
and called Philadelphia, but the original name 
seems never to have been completely lost, and is 
still preserved in the modern ‘Ammdan. 

Apart from the isolated notice in Dt 3", where 
a passing reference is made to it as the site of the 
bed or sarcophagus of Og king of Bashan, and 
the statement in Jos 13” that it lay outside the 
eastern border of the tribe of Gad on the east of 
Jordan, no allusion is made in the OT to the 
capital of the Ammonites until-the reign of David. 
According to the narrative of 2S 10-11! 1276-31 
(which appears in a condensed and less accurate 
form in 8", see SAMUEL, BOOKS OF) an embassy 
was sent by David to condole with Hanun king 
of Ammon on the death of his father Nahash. 
The envoys, however, were grossly insulted by the 
Ammonite king and his servants, who, in view of 
the growing power of the Israelite monarch, were 
inclined, perhaps not unnaturally, to suspect the 
motives of his embassy. This treatment of the 
envoys could have but one result, and the Ammon- 
ites therefore at once summoned to their aid those 
southern tribes of the Arameeans who were their 
more immediate neighbours on the east of Jordan. 
Meantime the Israelite army, under the command 
of Joab, had lost no time in invading the country 
of the Ammonites. Their intention, doubtless, 
was to lay siege to Rabbah itself; for though he 
was aware (28 107) of the alliance between the 
Ammonites and Aramzeans, Joab does not appear 
to have realized either the strength or the position 
of the Aramean force that was opposed to him, 
until he had actually come within striking distance 
of the Ammonite capital (vv.*"). The Arameans, 
however, as we learn from the Chronicler (1 Ch 
197), had penetrated as far south as Medeba, and 
now threatened to cut off his retreat across the 
Jordan. Thus hemmed in ‘before and behind,’ 
Joab perceived that his only hope of safety lay 
in assuming the offensive. He therefore divided 
his army into two, and, having entrusted Abishai 
with the task of holding the Ammonites in check, 
himself led ‘all the picked men of Israel’ in an 
attack on the more powerful Arameans. The 
combined movement was completely successful : 
the Aramzans fled discomfited, and their example 
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was soon followed by the Ammonites, who took 
refuge in Rabbah. Joab, however, did not follow 
up his advantage, but retired with the army to 
Jerusalem. In the following year David took 
the field in person against the Arameans, who 
had reassembled under Shobach, captain of the 
host of Hadadezer, at Helam (probably not far 
from Damascus), and defeated them with great 
slaughter (vv.%%), The way was now clear for 
the renewal of the war with the Ammonites, and 
Joab, with the whole army and the ark (11), was 
despatched across the Jordan to ravage the land 
of the Ammonites, and to lay siege to Rabbah 
(111). If, as the biblical narrative seems to imply, 
both the sons of Bathsheba were born during this 
period, the siege of Rabbah must have lasted 
nearly two years. The aim of the besiegers was 
doubtless to starve out the city, rather than to 
take it by storm (11° *!); the actual fighting was 
probably contined to the occasions on which the 
beleaguered garrison attempted a sortie. It was 
by exposing Uriah the Hittite to one of these 
sallies that Joab was able to effect David’s plan 
for getting rid of the former (vv."!”), 

The fate of the city was finally sealed by the 
capture of the spring of water from which the 
inhabitants derived their water supply (1277 reading 
oad py ‘spring of waters’ for o7 vy ‘city of 
waters,’ so Klostermann; but see Cheyne [Zzpos. 
Times, Sept. 1898, p. 143 f.], who would read here 
and in the preceding verse 0579 vy ‘the city of 
Milcom’): only in this way can we harmonize 
Joab’s message (v.**) with the phrase ‘the royal 
city’ (ander ay) in v.2. By the latter phrase is 
probably meant the royal castle or citadel, situ- 
ated at the apex of the lofty triangular plateau, 
which seems to have formed the site of the ancient 
Rabbah. ‘The two sides are bounded by wadies 
which diverge from the apex, where they are 
divided by a low neck of land, and thence separ- 
ating, fall into the valley of the Jabbok, which 
forms the base of the triangle’ (Oliphant, The 
Land of Gilead, p. 259f.). The precipitous char- 
acter of the wadis—on the one side there is a drop 
of 300 ft., on the other of 400 ft.—precluded any 
access to the streams below, save at the (? artificial) 
depression which separated the citadel from the 
rest of the city. Hence the capture of the latter 
virtually placed the city at the mercy of Joab, 
and assured him of its speedy downfall.* He 
thereupon despatched messengers to David, bid- 
ding him collect the rest of his forces, and super- 
intend the final assault of the city, ‘lest,’ he 
adds, ‘I take the city, and my name be called 
upon it’—in token, naimely, of its conquest by him. 
(See, further, on this passage, vol. i. p. 344°). 
David at once responded to Joab’s appeal, and 
shortly after his arrival the city was taken, to- 
gether with much spoil, including the crown of 
Milcom (LXX), the god of the Ammonites. (For 
a full discussion of the treatment of the inhabit- 
ants of Rabbah by David, see Driver, Notes on 
Samuel, pp. 226-229). 

From the few scattered notices of Rabbah in 
the writings of the prophets from the 8th cent. 
onwards, we gather that the city once more re- 
verted to the possession of the Ammonites. Thus 
Amos, in his denunciation of Ammon (lf), pro- 
pee the destruction of the wall and palaces of 

tabbah, while similar language is used by Jere- 
miah (49*:*) shortly before the siege of Jerusalem, 
and by Ezekiel (25°). It is noticeable that the 


* The reading of the Hebrew text ‘city of waters’ is usually 
explained as referring to the lower town. But (1) the phrase 
itself is an unlikely one to be applied to a part of the city, 
(2) there is no reference elsewhere to a division of the city, 
and (3) the explanation seems due to the present condition of 
the ruins of ‘Ammdn, which date, at earliest, from Roman 
times. 
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latter regards Rabbah as no less important politi- 
cally than Jerusalem itself (21°° [Heb.*?}). 

In the 3rd cent. B.c. Rabbah was still a place 
of considerable importance. After its capture by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.c. 285-247) it was called 
Philadelphia, and the surrounding district Phila- 
delphene or Arabia Philadelphensis (Ritter, Diz 
Erdkunde, xv. pt. ii. p. 1154f.). According to 
Polybius (v. 71), the city underwent a severe and 
protracted siege under Antiochus the Great, who 
succeeded in capturing it only through the agency 
of a captive. The latter revealed the existence of 
the subterranean passage by which the garrison 
of the ¢itadel obtained their water supply: the 
passage was accordingly blocked up, and the gar- 
rison forced to surrender. ‘The same authority 
makes use of the old name Rabbatamana ('PaBpa- 
tduava), While Stephen of Byzantium states that 
it was formerly called Amana, and afterwards 
Astarte. Josephus describes it as the most easterly 
border-town of Perea (BJ Il. iii. 3), and Strabo 
especially notes it as one of the localities inhabited 
by a mixed population. It formed one of the cities 
of the Decapolis, and in the middle of the 4th 
cent. Ammianus Marcellinus classes it with Bostra 
and Geresa as one of the fortified great cities 
of Cole-Syria (Ritter, Z.c.). Philadelphia, later, 
became the seat of a Christian bishop, forming 
one of the nineteen sees of ‘Palestina tertia’ 
(Reland, Pal. 228). Of the Arabic geographers, 
Mukaddasi (A.D. 985) describes ‘Amman as the 
capital of the Belka district, lying on the border 
of the desert. He mentions the castle of Goliath 
as situated on the hill overhanging the city, and 
containing the tomb of Uriah, over which is built 
a mosque. YAkft (iii. 719), Im A.D. 1225, men- 
tions it as the city of the emperor Dakiyants 
(Decius): he further relates the Moslem legend, 
according to which‘ Amman, the founder of the city, 
was the son of Lot’s brother ((Amman= ‘he who is 
of the uncle’). Abulfeda (A.D. 1321) also assigns 
the founding of the city to Lot (Guy le Strange, 
Pal. under the Moslems, p. 391f.). Coins of the 
city exist with the head of Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 
161-180) and the legend ‘ Philadelphia of Hercules 
of Cele-Syria’; but, save for a few rude stone 
monuments, nothing remains in the way of archi- 
tecture ‘which can be referred with any certitude 
to a pre-Roman period’ (see Survey of L. Pal. pp. 
19-64, where a full description is given of the 
present site; see also Baedeker® pp. 170-172; 
Merrill, Last of Jordan, p. 398 f.). 

2. (Jos 15° ax17; B DwbnBda, A’ApeBBa; Arebba). 
A city of Judah, apparently near Kiriath-jearim. 

J. ¥. STENNING. 

RABBI, RABBONI.—F rom 35, primarily ‘master’ 
in contrast with slave (Aboth 1. 3; Sukka ii. 9; 
et al.), was formed, by the addition of the pro- 
nominal suffix, °27 (‘PaBBi, ‘PaBBei WH), ‘my 
master,’ the use of which as a title of respect by 
which teachers were addressed occurs first within 
the last century before the destruction of Jeru- 


salem. The Mishna contains several instances of 
this mode of address (Nedarim ix. 5; Rosh 
hashana ii. 9; Berachoth ii. 5, 7; et al.). Ina 


similar way was formed Rabboni (‘PaSSovi Mk 10%, 
‘PaBBouvt Jn 201%, ‘PaBBovvei WH) from j22 or j\37 
(used of God in Taanith iii. 8), an Aramaic form 
of the title used almost exclusively to designate the 
president of the Sanhedrin, if a descendant of 
Hillel, from the time of Gamaliel I. (Adoth i. 17). 
In later times the title of Rabbi appears to have 
been conferred officially upon such as were author- 
ized in Palestine to decide ritual or legal questions 
(Baba mezia 86a; Sanhedrin 136), the corre- 
sponding Babylonian title being Rab or Mar; but 
there is no evidence of its use in this sense before 


or in the time of Christ. Its suffix, however, 


quickly lost its specific foree by a process of which 
parallels are afforded in several languages ; and in 
the NT the word occurs simply as a courteous title 
of address. Rabboni is even more respectful ; and 
in the two passages where it is used of Christ 
(Mk 107 and Jn 201°) the pronominal force may not 
have entirely disappeared. Neither word occurs 
in classical use, in the LXX or other Gr. version of 
the OT, or inthe Apocrypha. Inthe NT the shorter 
title is applied to Christ in Mt 26-4, Mk 9° 1174 
1445, Jn 1%: 49 32 431 6% 92 118; to John Baptist in 
Jn 3%; whilst in Mt 2378 Christ forbids His 
disciples to covet or use it. In Jn 1a parenthesis 
states its equivalence in meaning with d:ddcKane, 
which is in turn cited in Jn 20!" as a synonym of 
Rabboni. RVm implicitly supports this explana- 
tion in Mt 238, where, however, the text reads 
kadnynths, & word whose primary meaning of 
‘cuide’ naturally suggests that of ‘ teacher.’ See, 
for further details and for literature, Schiirer, 7JP 
I. i. 315 ff., and cf. Dalman, Worte Jesu, 257, 272 tf. 
R. W. Moss. 
RABBITH (n'227 with art. ; B AafSepwrv, A ‘PaB- 
£40).—A town of Issachar (Jos 19°), probably the 
modern /éba, on the south part of the range of 
Gilboa. See SWP vol. ii. sheet ix.; Mihlau in 
Riehm’s HWB 1252; Guérin, Samarie, 1. 336; 
Buhl, GAP 204. C. R. CONDER. 


RABBONI.—See RABBI. 
RAB-MAG (12°22; B ‘PaSaudd, ~* ‘Po'udr, xo ® 


Baudr, A “PaSaudwc, Q ‘PaSaudy [in Jer 39 (46) 
Qs ‘PoBousy]; Vule. Rebmag).—The title (as is 
now generally admitted) of a Babylonian official, 
apparently Nergal-sharezer, who was present at 
the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in 
the llth year of Zedekiah king of Judah, together 
with all the rest of the princes (Jer 39 [{Gr. 46] *) 
and all the chief officers (v.%) of the king of 
Babylon. Whether the Nergal-sharezer who is 
here mentioned, and who apparently bears the 
title, be the Neriglissar of the Greeks, who came 
to the throne of Babylon in the year B.c. 560 (16 
years later), is uncertain, but not by any means 
improbable. The explanation of the title Rab- 
mag is a matter of considerable uncertainty. 
Gesenius explains 32 as magian, ‘the name of 
the priests and wise men among the Medes, 
Persians, and Babylonians’ [the inclusion of the 
Babylonians was pardonable before the inscrip- 
tions were made out]. G. Rawlinson and others 
have compared the title Rab-mag with the Baby- 
lonian Rubi émga, or, more correctly, Rubi 
émgu; but this, apart from its improbability in 
consequence of the difference of form, cannot be 
the original of the term, as it is not a title in the 
true sense of the word—it simply means ‘the deeply- 
wise prince.’ Another etymology for the second 
element is that of Fried. Delitzsch (cf. also Sieg- 
fried-Stade and Oxf. Heb. Lex.), who suggests that 
it is the same as the Assyr. mahhi, ‘soothsayer’ ; 
but the objections to this are the differing double 
consonant, and the absence of the compound 7rab- 
mahht. The most probable of the proposed origi- 
nals appears to the present writer and others to 
be the title rab-mugi (see Pinches in 8. A. Smith’s 
Keilschrifttexte Asurbanipals, Heft ii. 1887, p. 67, 
note to 1. 89; Sayee, HCM p. 456; Winckler, Orient. 
Litteraturatg. 1898, p. 40). This word occurs in 
the text translated by Pinches (K 824, edge, 9) in 
the accusative (mga), and also in the oracles to 
Esarhaddon (WAT 61. 1. 26a) in the phrase atta 
ina libbi mugi, ‘thou (art) in the midst of the 
princes (?),’ the two lines which follow being ‘I (the 
goddess Istar) in the midst of my flock (?) advance 
(and) rest.’ Anasalized form, rab mngi, also occurs. 
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RAB-SARIS (on921; B ‘Padels, A ‘PaScapels, in 
2K 187; BA NaBoucapels, x* NaBouceeis, x'Q Na- 
Bovoapis, Qrs *Pa8capis, in Jer 39 [46]? Le Vales 
fiabsaris, Rabsares).—Vhis, like RAB-Maa, is now 
generally and rightly held to be a title, and not a 
name (see RV), 4. An Assyrian officer who went 
with the Tartan and the Rab-shakeh, whilst Senna- 
cherib was at Lachish, to demand on behalf of his 
royal master the surrender of Jerusalem, which was 
at the time besieged by the Assyrian forces (2K 1817). 
2. A Babylonian named Sarsechim [?; see art. 
NERGAL-SHAREZER], who, with ‘all the princes’ 
of Nebuchadnezzar, was present at the taking 
of Jerusalem by that king in the llth year of 
Zedekiah king of Judah (Jer 39°). 3. A Babylonian 
named Nebushazban, who, after the taking of the 
city, gave authority, with other of the princes 
of Babylon who are mentioned, for the release 
and return of Jeremiah, thus enabling him to 
be taken home and to dwell with his own people 
(Jer 39%), 

The usual biblical explanation of the word is 
‘chief of the eunuchs,’ or, perhaps with greater 
probability, ‘chief eunuch,’ an explanation that 
agrees with the information yielded by the other 
Semitic languages, Arabic and Aramaic having 
practically the same word with this meaning, and 
also verbs derived therefrom. The word o 79, with 
its plural oD 9, is of frequent occurrence in the 
Hebrew, and not only means ‘a eunuch,’ but also 
‘courtier’ in general, ‘chamberlain.’ In 2 K 25” 
it indicates an officer who commanded a division 
of the army, and PoTrPpHAR, who was certainly a 
married man, is called the 040 of Pharaoh in Gn 
391. The Assyro- Babylonian inscriptions, how- 
ever, do not furnish us with any word that contains 
this idea. A o10127, Rabsaris, named Nabfi-sarra- 
usur, eponym for the year B.C. 683, is named on 
the tablet 812-4. 147 (Berger, Comptes rendus de 
P Acad. des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, 1886, p. 201; 
CTS tom. i. fase. 1, pp. 48, 44), but this title is not 
rendered in the Assyrian text which accompanies 
the Aramaic inscription. Winckler (in Unters. z. 
altor. Gesch. 1889, Exkurs v. p. 138) gave the ex- 
planation that this word was simply a transcrip- 
tion of the Assyro-Babylonian rabi-sa-rési, a sug- 
gestion that was afterwards confirmed by the 
discovery of the title in question on the British 
Museum tablet 82-7-14, 3570, written rubu-sa-ri-e- 
Su (read -résu); cf. Academy, June 25, 1892. This 
expression means ‘ chief of the heads’ or principal 
men,* and being apparently not a usual title, we 
may perhaps conclude that it was not often given, 
and may have been one of great honour. Of its 
age nothing can be said,—the earliest date known 
is B.C. 683,—and how long it had been in use 
before then cannot even be guessed. As to the 
etymology, that is very simple. The first com- 
ponent part is the common Assyro-Babylonian 
word rahi, meaning, in compounds, ‘ chief,’ equi- 
valent to the Heb. 21. The second word is the 
particle Sa, meaning ‘of,’ and the third is résu 
‘head’ (the Heb. wsn), seemingly one_ of the 
numerous short words of masculine form which were 
the same in the plural as in the singular. Whether 
the Heb. 040 is derived from sa-résu, without the 
rab, and obtained the meaning of ‘eunuch’ from 
the circumstance that many of those who bore the 
title Rab-saris had authority over the eunuchs, 
or whether the Hebrews assimilated this Assyro- 
Babylonian title to a word already well known in 
their language, and common Semitic property, 1s 
unknown; but the former would seem to be the 
more probable. In any case the word as used in 
2 K 187 and Jer 39 #2 must be held to represent the 


* Cf. Dn 13, where the ‘ master of his eunuchs’(1"D'70°27, LXX 
and Theod. dpxievvoios) seems to have had charge of ‘ the seed 
royal and the nobles.’ 


Assyro-Babylonian rabi-sa-résu, whatever opinion 
be held with regard to the other passages where it 
occurs. It is noteworthy that the sibilants are 
in both cases 0, for which the Assyro-Babylonian 
has §, affording another proof that the sound tran- 
scribed by the latter was often not sh, but simply 
8, in later times, in Assyria and Babylonia. 
TG. PINCHES: 

RAB-SHAKEH (apvan; ‘Pawdens, ‘PaBodens ; Rab- 
saces).—The title of the officer sent by Sennacherib 
with the Tartan and the Rab-saris to demand the 
surrender of Jerusalem, at that time besieged by 
the Assyrian forces (2 K 1817-19. 26-2837 ]g1.8 Tg 
36% 4. 1-1. 22 374-8), He came, with a great army, 
accompanied by the other dignitaries who are men- 
tioned, from Lachish, and ‘called to the king.’ In 
response to the summons, the officials of Hezekiah’s 
court replied, and the Rab-shakeh pronounced to 
them a long and insolent message to their royal 
master, increasing the violence of his tone when 
requested to speak in Aramaic, and not in Hebrew 
‘in the ears of all the people that are on the wall.’ 
From this it will be seen that this official was one of 
some attainments, as, besides his native Assyrian, 
he must have known Hebrew very well; and the 
remonstrance of the Jewish representatives of the 
king who were parleying with him implies that he 
knew Aramaic also, probably because it was the 
language of a large section of the Assyrian people, 
and therefore, in a sense, a second mother-tongue 
tohim. The first opinion of scholars concerning 
the title Rab-shakeh was that it meant ‘chief of 
the cupbearers’;* but there must have been con- 
siderable doubt as to the correctness of this render- 
ing, as such an official would hardly have been 
sent on an errand of this kind. When, therefore, 
the cuneiform inscriptions began to be more 
thoroughly studied, the suggestion was made that 
the Rab-shakeh of the passages quoted was the 
same as the rab-saki of the texts. This word is a 
compound, consisting of rab, const. case of rabi, 
‘chief, =the Heb. 29, and saki, plural of saku, 
from the Akkad. saga, ‘head,’ the whole meaning 
‘chief of the heads,’ or ‘ captains’ (cf. RAB-SARIS). 
The list of names of officials printed in IV AT il. 
pl. 31, No. 2, mentions the rab-saki between the 
rab-sumgar or rab segar (‘chief of the supply 2’) 
and the saki or résé, ‘officers’ or ‘captains.’ In 
the time of Tiglath-pileser the Sut-saki who was 
sent to Tyre as rab-saki received tribute from 
Métenna of that city, from which it may be con- 
cluded that the Rab-shakeh or Rab-saki was a 
military otiicer of high rank, regarded as possess- 
ing some ability as a diplomat. The Lab-kisir, 
‘chief of a force,’ also often bore this title (tablet 
1k JIBS), Goll, 1 GiB, the 7, WO) aig I thy, ID, Sere 
Schrader, KAT? 319, 320 [COT ii. 3, 4]; Sayce, 
HCM 441, 442. T. G. PINCHES. 


RACA occurs Mt 5” only, and in its Greek form 
is variously spelt—paxd (WH, with cod. B), paxd 
(Tisch. with codd. x*D). It is the Aramaic, xp, 
a form of j27 ‘empty’ (Heb. pr), the first a 
in the Greek being due to a Galilean change. 
The x in Tischendorf’s spelling is, like the first x 
in ’Ayeddaudy (Ac 1, codd. ~A), due to the assi- 
milation in the pronunciation of /oph.to the 
aspirated Kaph (Dalman, Granvm. des Jid.-Pal. 
Aramiiisch, pp. 66, 138, 304). aca appears to be 
a word of contempt, ‘empty,’ so ‘worthless,’ in- 
tellectually rather than morally, like the worthless 
(p), empty -headed fellows whom Abimelech at 
Shechem hired to be his followers, Jg 9+; like the 
cevds, Ja 2, the empty-head, who boasts of a 
faith which is intellectual only; or like the 
‘jenorant,’ called by the Rabbis xj, because, for 

* See Gesenius (Tregelles’ tr.), s.v. Luther's translation is 
generally, in accordance with this, Krzschenke. 
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example, they could not conceive how God could 
build the gates of Jerusalem of gems 30 cubits 
high and 30 cubits broad (Edersheim, Life and 
Times of Jesus, i. 5388). Obviously, as rebuked by 
Christ, it is an advance upon mere angry feeling 
(6pyeeduevos), in proportion as utterance is less self- 
controlled than silence ; and, on the other hand, it 
does not betray so complete a loss of self-control 
as the word of climax, the more positive pwpé, 
‘fool,’ z.e. godless, good-despising fool, moral 
reprobate. * 

But the precise force of Raca, as compared with 
that of repressed anger and of ‘fool,’ cannot be 
estimated apart from the gradations of court or 
penalty from which Christ draws His analogical 
illustrations ; and these gradations are too readily 
taken for granted as historical and intelligible, 
even by some of the foremost commentators in 
England and in Germany. It is quite commonly 
assumed (1) that Christ uses xpiow for the local or 
provincial court in a Jewish town or village ; (2) 
that such a court could try cases of murder ; (3) 
that it could punish the murderer, but only with 
the sword ; (4) that the Sanhedrin (cuvédpiov) alone 
could inflict ‘the more painful and degrading pun- 
ishment of stoning’; (5) that yéevya rod wupds was 
the valley of Hinnom, and that in it the corpses of 
criminals were burned, the most degrading and 
most abhorred punishment of all. But, asa matter 
of fact, there is, outside this passage itself, no 
trustworthy evidence for any of these assump- 
tions (see, for instance, GEHENNA, vol. ii. p. 119°). 
It is true that the Talmud may be quoted for the 
second assumption (cf. Sanhedrin 1. 4, as referred 
to in Schiirer, HJ P Il. i. 154); but this evidence is 
shaken, first, by the extreme improbability of the 
statement in the light of the fact that no execution 
was permitted, even to the Sanhedrin, except 
by consent of the Procurator (cf. Jn 181); and 
secondly, by the important qualification that the 
Talmud is often purely academic, speaking of 
things that ought to be asthough they were. The 
Talmudic passage just cited was not written down 
till the 2nd cent. A.D., and represents what, in 
the opinion of the Rabbis, ought to be the pro- 
cedure, and what would be in an ideal Judah under 
Rabbinical rule. The same statement is made by 
Maimonides 1000 years later, when it could not 
be historically true.| Accordingly, it appears im- 
possible to estimate, with any confidence, the exact 
relations of ‘the judgment,’ ‘the council,’ ‘the 
gehenna of fire,’ in our Lord’s picture, and there- 
fore, so far, the exact relations of the three stages 
of anger. ‘Two salient points, however, emerge 
like headlands out of the mist. (1) Christ hands 
over all anger, even silent anger, to be tried as a 
murderous act, to be tried (it should be added) on 
its merits (cf. €voyxos ry Kpicer), and not ipso facto 
and at once condemned. (2) Christ is no verbal 
Pharisee. That it is not the utterance of a word, 
but the spirit of the utterance, that is reprehended, 
is plain from the fact that He can use dvoqro, a 
word, like St. James’s xevé, practically identical 
with Raca, when rebuking the spiritual dulness of 
two of His immediate followers (Lk 24°). 

J. MASSIE. 

RACAL.—Amonest those to whom David is said 
(1S 30”) to have sent a share of the spoil after his 
return to Ziklag, are mentioned ‘they that were 
baja’; but probably the last word ought to be 
corrected, after the LXX (€év Kapu7d\w), to senza, ‘in 

* It seems better to take this word as the voc. of uwpés, one 
of the LXX translations of nabdl, ‘fool’ (cf. the practical 
atheist of Is 326), than as a transliteration of the ptcp. 772 
‘murmuring,’ ‘refractory,’ Nu 2010 (LXX &rebeis), there being 
no evidence that the latter was a common Heb. word of 
opprobrium, (See Foot). 

+ On this particular point the present writer is indebted to a 
private letter from Dr. Neubauer. 


Carmel (of Judah, Jos 15%, 1S 257). So Well- 
hausen, Driver, Budde, Lohr, H. P. Smith, e¢ a. 


RACE.—See GAMES in vol. il. p. 108. 


RACHEL, once (Jer 31° AV) Rahel* (52 ‘a 
ewe,’ Gn 31°8 al.; ‘Paxyd; Rachel).—The younger 
daughter of Laban, whom Jacob, arriving at Haran 
(Gn 291-8), meets, as she comes to water her father’s 
sheep (v.%), at a well in the open country (v.’). 
Impressed by her beauty, and deeply in love with 
her (2917-°), Jacob agrees to serve Laban for seven 
years, if he may then have her for his wife; but 
Laban, at the end of the stipulated time, fraudu- 
lently substitutes his elder daughter, Leah, and 
only consents to give him Rachel as well upon his 
agreeing to serve him seven years more (297)-*°), 
Leah, though less loved by her husband than 
Rachel, is blessed with four children ; this arouses 
in her younger sister feelings of discontent and 
envy, and petulantly reproaching Jacob she bids 
him take her handmaid, Bilhah, as a concubine (cf. 
16%), that she may_be ‘ built up ’—7.e. (167) obtain 
a family—from her (304). Two sons, Dan and 
Naphtali, are born accordingly to Bilhah: the ex- 
planations given of their names (30° *) are meant 
to indicate Rachel’s recognition that God had now, 
at least in a measure, granted her her due, and 
that she had won, after her long ‘ wrestlings’ with 
her sister, His favour and blessing. ‘The struggle 
of these two women for their husband gives us a 
strange picture of manners and morals, but must 
not be judged by our standard’ (Payne Smith): at 
the same time, so far as the temper and attitude of 
Rachel are concerned, it is only fair to remember 
that Leah was not the wife of Jacob’s choice, but 
had been forced by fraud into what was really 
Rachel’s own rightful place in his house. Rachel’s 
anxiety to have a son of her own is, however, 
evinced before long in her eagerness to obtain some 
of the youthful Reuben’s mandrakes, or love-apples 
(304%), At last, the long-delayed hopes are accom- 
plished, and Joseph is born (30°?-*4). 

Six years later (31%), when Jacob meditates 
quitting the service of Laban (317°), both wives 
endorse cordially his reasons for doing so (314% 14-16) , 
and accompany him. Rachel, at once unscrupu- 
lous and superstitious, steals her father’s teraphim 
(31), hoping, no doubt, that they would bring her 
and her husband prosperity ; 31°*-®> describes the 
ready wit by which she conceals the theft from her 
indignant father. Rachel is next mentioned on 
the occasion of Jacob’s meeting with his brother 
Esau (331), when the superior affection which he 
still felt for her is shown by the position assigned 
to her and Joseph (33:7). Her death, shortly 
afterwards, at the time of Benjamin’s birth, soon 
after Jacob left Bethel, is recorded in 35!**° (ef. 
487). She and her sister Leah are alluded to in 
Ru #1 as foundresses of the house of Israel, and 
types of wedded happiness and prosperity. Like 
Rebekah (Gn 24), Rachel at first (Gn 29) produces 
a favourable impression upon the reader: she is 
attractive, not only in person, but also evidently 
in manner and adéress; she stirs Jacob’s deepest 
affections; their long and patient waiting, followed 
by a cruel disappointment, enlists our sympathies; 
but the sequel shows that, like her aunt, she is not 
exempt from the family failings of acquisitiveness 
and duplicity. 


The Isr. tribes are grouped around Leah and Rachel; so it 
is evident that they both possess a tribal as well as a personal 
significance. For speculations as to what historical facts may, 
from.this point of view, be supposed to be represented by them 
—e.g. the growth of ‘Israel’ out of elements more or less 


* As regularly in the ‘Great Bible’ (1539-41) and the Geneva 
Version (1560) ; Coverdale (1535) and the ‘ Bishops’ Bible’ (1568), 


however, have regularly ‘ Rachel.’ 
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originally distinct—see Ewald, Hist. i. 371-6; Stade, GVJ i. 
145 ff. ; Wellh. Hist. 432 ; Guthe, GVJ (1899), pp. 5 f., 40-42 ; and 
cf. BENJAMIN, Vol. i. p. 272%, Jacos, vol. ii. p. 533 f. 


Rachel’s grave.—In Gn 35! it is said that 
Rachel died when there was yet ‘a distance (?) of 
Jand? (787 7223) to go to Ephrath ; and in v." (ef. 
48’) Jacob is said to have buried her ‘ in the way 
to Ephrath (that is Beth-lehem),’ and (v.*°) to 
have ‘set up a pillar’ (mazzeébah)—i.e. here, as 
often in Pheen. (CUS I. i. 44, 46, 57, ete.), a sepul- 
chral monument—‘ upon her grave: that is the 
pillar of Rachel’s grave unto this day.’ The locality 
must consequently have been well known when 
the narrative (E) was written; and, in fact, it is 
mentioned as a well-known spot in 1 § 10°, and also 
alluded to in Jer 31° (where the prophet poetically 
imagines Rachel, the mother of Joseph and Ben- 
jamin, as weeping over the captivity of the last 
renmants of her nation, as on their way to exile 
they passed near her tomb; cf. 40').* The spot 
which, from at least the 4th cent.,+ has been 
shown traditionally as the site of Rachel’s grave, is 
about four miles S. of Jernsalem and one mile N. 
of Beth-lehem ; here there is now the Kubbet Raheél 
or ‘dome of Rachel,’ a stone structure, of com- 
paratively modern date, exactly like an ordinary 
Moslem ‘ wely,’ or tomb of a holy person, about 
23 ft. square, surmounted by a dome, and contain- 
ing an apparently modern sarcophagus ; on the E. 
an oblong chamber and court have been recently 
added.+ 

A serious difficulty, however, arises in this con- 
nexion. In1S8 10? Rachel’s tomb is described quite 
clearly as being on the ‘ border of Benjamin,’ z.¢., 
obviously, the N. border between Benjamin and 
Ephraim, not far from§ Bethel (v.*), which was 10 
miles N. of Jerusalem; and a site in the same 
neighbourhood is strongly favoured by Jer 31”, 
where Rachel is represented as weeping at (or 
near) Ramah, 5 miles N. of Jerusalem.|} The 
distance which p.x7 n723 was understood to express 
is uncertain ; but it can hardly (cf. 2K 5”) have 
been as much as 15 or 16 miles. We seem, there- 
fore, reduced to one of two conclusions: either 
(Knob., Graf, Stade, 7A W, 1883, pp. 5-8; Riehm, 
HWB?, 1281 f.; Holzinger, a/.) Ephrath, though 
elsewhere identified with Beth-lehem (Ru 1? 4", 
Mic 52), is here the name of a place near Ramah (in 
which case the words ‘that is Beth-lehem’ in 357° 487 
will be an incorrect gloss); or (N6ld., Del., Dillm.) 
there were two different traditions as to the site of 
Rachel’s grave—one tradition (1 8 10°, Jer 31) 
placing it near Ramah, the other (Gn 35 487) 
placing it near Beth-lehem. As Rachel has other- 
wise no connexion with Judah, while she is con- 
nected closely with Joseph and Benjamin, the 
former alternative is perhaps the more probable 
(Buhl, Geogr. 159, does not decide between them). 

S. R. DRIVER. 

RADDAI (™; B Zaddai, B® ZaBdat, A ‘Paddat).— 

The fifth son of Jesse, 1 Ch 2™. 


RAG, RAGGED.—The words properly translated 
‘rag’ are (1) pp, pieces torn off, from YR to 
rend, which is tr? ‘rags’ in Pr 23”, but in 1 K 


* Mp 217f. is, of course, an application, not an interpretation, 
of the prophecy. ads : 

+ See the Itinerary of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, A.p. 333 (in the 
_ series of the Pal. Pilgrims’ Teat Soc. i. 26 f.), and the Pil- 
grimage of Paula (ib. p. 6, at the end of the vol.) in Jerome’s 
Ep. ad Eustochium (ed. Bened. iv. 2, 674; ed. Vallarsi, i. 
692). 7 

thee further, Robinson, BRP i. 218, iii. 273 ; Bad.? 129f.; 
PEF Mem. iii. 129 f. (with a view). tS 

§ The terms of 1 § 1025 hardly enable us to fix its site more 
specifically : see an attempt by Schick, ZDPV iv. (1881) p. 248 f. 
(=PEFSt, 1883, p. 111); abandoned PEFSt, 1898, p. 19. 

| It may be worth observing that, though Jos 1813 (P) makes 
the N. border of Benjamin pass Close to the S. of Bethel, 1 K 1517 
seems to imply that the S. border of the N. kingdom was at 
Ramah ; see also Jg 4°. 
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11% 1, 2 KK 2% simply ‘pieces,’ being preceded by 
the verb; (2) 079, worn-out clothes; from [nb] to 
wear out, tr® ‘rotten rags’ in Jer 384+, the only 
place where it occurs ; (3) pdxos, tr’ ‘rag’ in Ad. 
Est 147°, In Is 64° ‘ All our righteousnesses are as 
filthy rags’ (Dy 7333), the word tr? ‘rags’ (123) is 
simply ‘clothing,’ ‘a garment’ (‘from the filthy 
clothing of the leper to the holy robes of the high 
priest ’—Oxf. Heb. Lex.); WV ‘as a polluted gar- 
ment.’ The specific allusion here is to a vestis 
menstiws polluta ; ef. Is 302%. 

The root meaning of the Eng. word ‘rag’ is 
neither ‘torn’ nor ‘worn, but rough, shaggy 
(Swed. ragg or rugg, rough hair), whence the adj. 
ragged was used as we now use ‘rugged’ in the 
sense of jagged, applied to rocks, ete. So in AV 
Is 27! ‘the tops of the ragged rocks’; and Sir 
32 heading “Of a ragged and a smooth way.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Rich. I. v. v. 21— 

“How these vain weak nails 


May tear a passage through the flinty ribs 
Of this hard world, my ragged prison walls.’ 


And Milton, L’ Allegro, 9— 


‘There, under ebon shades and low-browed rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks.’ 


RAGAU.—See following article. 


J. HASTINGS. 


RAGES (Payou [S$ in To 9? >'Pdyar] 74s Mndias).— 
Now ai near Teheran. The city, whose ruins 
occupy a space about 4500 yards long by 3500 broad, 
gave its name to Media Ragiana, and commanded 
the approach to the Caspian Gates. The size and 
thickness of its walls, and the number of towers 
with which they are flanked, must have made it 
one of the strongest fortresses of the Persian em- 
pire. According to the Vendidad it was colonized 
by the advancing Aryans after they had left 
Hyrcania and before they reached Khorassan, 
and it was there that they were mingled with two 
other races and so first came into contact with 
heretics. An old tradition asserted that Zoroaster 
was born there (see de Harlez, Introduction 4a 
étude de lV Avesta, Paris, 1882). In the Behistun 
Inscription Darius calls it Rag&é in Media, and 
states that the Median pretender Frawartish or 
Phraortes fled to it after his defeat; he was, 
however, captured, and after being tortured was 
sent to Ecbatana to be impaled. Ata later date 
Alexander passed through it in pursuit of Darius 
Codomannus, eleven days after leaving Ecbatana. 
It was rebuilt or enlarged by Seleucus I., who gave 
it the name of Europus (Strabo, XI. xiii. 6), which 
was supplanted by that of Arsacia after the 
Parthian conquest. In the age of Isidorus (§ 7) it 
was still ‘the greatest city in Media.’ In Strabo 
and Arrian the name appears as Rage ; Ptolemy 
(vi. 5) makes it Ragea. 

Rages is often mentioned in the Bk. of Tobit. 
Tobit left there ten talents of silver (14 4%), and 
Tobias, accompanied by the angel Raphael, started 
for Rages in quest of this deposit, which was 
finally recovered by the angel (5° 6°: #2 92). Accord- 
ing to Jth 1°” Ragau (‘Paya’, evidently another 
form of Rages) was the scene of the decisive battle 
in which Nebuchadnezzar ‘king of the Assyrians’ 
defeated and slew Arphaxad the Median prince. 
It is possible that in the story of Arphaxad we 
have a distorted reminiscence of the overthrow 
and capture of Frawartish. A. H. SAYCE. 


RAGUEL.—1. The AV form (LXX ‘Payouyd), in 
Nu 10”, of REUEL. See Hopapand JETHRO. 2. 
The father of Sarah, the wife of Tobias, To 37-17-18 
142, The name, which is the same as the Heb. 
Fiewel, occurs as that of an angel in Enoch xx. 4. 


RAHAB (2m, ‘Pad8).—The heroine of the ad- 
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venture of the spies sent by Joshua to ascertain 
the strength of Jericho and the feeling of the 
people there. The story of her reception of the 
two young men, and the clever devices by which 
she hides them, contrives their escape, and baftles 
the pursuit ordered by the king of Jericho, is told 
in Jos 2, assigned by critics to JE (vy.! 1! D?), and 
exhibiting all the ease and grace of that narrative, 
all its power of delineating life and character. A 
few lively touches bring the whole scene vividly 
before us, and suggest much that is not told in 
detail. We see the house on the wall, probably 
near the gate of the city, and convenient for resort, 
certainly convenient for escape. On the roof are 
drying stalks of flax, an indication of the inmate’s 
busy toil, possibly of a particular trade. Heres 
she dwells alone, but she has a father and mother, 
and brothers and sisters residing in the town. 
She is a harlot, for the word 731 applied to her 
(LXX répyn; Vulg. meretrix) refuses to be softened 
down to ‘innkeeper’ (Josephus, Chrys., Chald. 
VS), but she may have combined with this unhappy 
calling the more honourable occupation of weaving 
and dyeing. She had evidently been brought into 
communication with the outside world, and had 
heard of events going on beyond the Jordan, which 
had caused the terror of Israel to fall upon the 
inhabitants of Canaan. She was convinced that 
the God of the Hebrews would open a way for His 
people into Jericho. In this belief she obtained a 
promise from the spies of protection for herself 
and family in return for her help. A scarlet line 
hanging trom the window by which they had 
escaped was to be the sign that the house, with 
all its inmates for the time, should be spared. The 
Israelites would be guiltless of the blood of any 
member of Rahab’s family caught outside the 
house. 

Joshua kept the agreement to the letter (Jos 
637. 2. 25-25), and the narrative states ‘and she 
dwelt in the midst of Israel unto this day.’ 


‘A nation’s gratitude long preserves the names of those who 
by opportune information open for a besieging host the path 
to victory’ (Ewald, who cités a parallel instance soon to follow, 
Jg 122-26, and illustrates from profane history, H/ ii. 247, Eng. tr.). 
In fact the conduct of Rahab was recognized with gratitude 
and kept long in memory by Jew and Christian alike. Accord- 
ing to a rabbinical tradition she married Joshua himself, and 
became the ancestress of seven prophets (Lightfoot, Hore 
Heb. ad Mt 1°). Christian estimates of her worth are even 
more remarkable, One NT writer places her in the roll of the 
heroes of faith (He 1191), another quotes her as justified by 
works (Ja 225). Clement of Rome declares she was saved 
through her faith and her hospitality, and claims for her 
the gift of prophecy, since the scarlet line foretold redemption 
by the blood of Christ (ad Cor, i. 12). The same allegorical 
interpretation is assumed by all ancient ecclesiastical writers 
(see Jacobson, Pat. Ap., who cites Just. Mar. Tryph. exi. ; Iren. 
iv. 20. 12; Origen, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Theodoret). 
None of these writers, any more than the NT, think it necessary 
to change ‘harlot’ into ‘innkeeper’ with Josephus and Chry- 
sostom. Trenzus, in his reference to her, recalls how publicans 
and harlots were admitted into the kingdom of heaven. We 
know nothing of her after-conduct, but we may well believe 
that the faith which an apostle could praise was accompanied 
by a true conversion. 

As to Rahab’s lie to the king, and her betrayal of her own 
countrymen, all that need be said is, that while neither can be 
approved, both may be extenuated by her situation. 


The most interesting question in connexion with 
this woman arises from the mention of a Rahab 
(‘Paxyd8) in the genealogy of Mt 1° ‘And Salmon 
begat Boaz of Rahab’ (RV), which thus makes her 
an ancestress of our Lord. The patristic age seems 
to have taken the identification with Rabah of 
Jericho for granted. But in the 11th cent. Theo- 
phylact could write, ‘There are some who think 

achab to be that Rahab the harlot who received 
the spies of Joshua the son of Nave.’ A Dutch 
professor, G. Outhoy, urged difficulties in the way 
of identification (in the Biblioth. Brem. hist. philol. 
Theol. ch. iii. p. 438), and was answered by Wolf 
(Cur. philol. et crit.im Mt 1°). That the ‘Padg of the 


LXX and of Hebrews and James should be ‘Paxa8 
in Matthew appears at first improbable. But the 
latter has the support of Josephus, who always 
speaks of Rahab as 7 ‘Paxd8y. A second objection 
would be more serious if it rested on the mention 
of Rahab alone, but it is a chronological difheulty 
not affected by the question of her identity, and 
may therefore be dismissed here. There is no 
improbability in the marriage of Rahab to Salmon 
son of Nahshon (Nu 7!%, 1 Ch 21°) (see Alford on 
Mtl). The difficulty arises from the names Boaz, 
Obed, Jesse being made to bridge the interval 
between Rabab and David. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to authorities already cited, see 
Bengel, Lightfoot, and Olshausen on Mt 15; Mill, Descent and 
Parentage of the Saviour; Patrick, Grotius, Hitzig, Keil, 
Dillmann, and Steuernagel on Jos 2 and 6; Schleusner, Lea. 
NT, 8.0. xepya. A. S. AGLEN. 


RAHAB (2m).—A mythological and symbolical 
term meaning ‘ the raging monster,’ ‘the impetuous 
one,’ which occurs 6 times in OT (RY). 

As a verb, 175 is found twice in Qal: Pr 63 ‘importune thy 
friend’ (AV ‘make sure’. [Toy remarks that ‘importune is 
hardly strong enough ; beset, besiege, assail better express the 
impetuosity involved in the Heb. term’]; LXX zagozuve soy 
giaov cov); Is 35 ‘the child shall behave himself proudly’ 
(Cheyne, PB, ‘the boy shall be insolent’; LXX zpeczola 76 
sasdiov); and twice in Hiphil: Ca 6° ‘thine eyes have over- 
come me’ (RVm ‘make me afraid’ [so Budde, setzen mich in 
Schrecken|; AVm ‘have puffed me up’; Duhm, regen mich auf 
[so Siegfried-Stade. erregen (geschlechtlich)]; LXX averripucuy 
uw; but it is very doubtful whether these last three renderings 
are possible; probably ‘ confuse’ or ‘ perturb’ (Syr. O01) |] is 
the meaning, see Driver, LOTS 446 n.); Ps 1383 ‘Thou didst 
encourage me’ (Driver, Par. Psalter, ‘Thou makest me proud’ ; 
LXX xcaAvwpicus je).—The noun 375 is used in Ps 9019 [only] 
‘their pride’ (AV, following Kimchi, interprets the root here 
falsely in the sense of ‘strength’ [so in Is 307 and Ps 138%]; 
LXX 7d xaAciov avrav [by confusion with D237), and the 
adjective 177 (in plur.) in Ps 40(4)® [only] ‘the proud’ (LXX 
UNTHIOTH TAS)» 

4. The first occurrence of 272 we shall examine 
is Job 9% am “uy anny rem sax awred ax; LXX 
B atrds yap aréotparrac dpyiy, im’ atrod éxdugbnoav 
kT Ta bm’ otpayly; RV ‘God will not withdraw 
his anger, the helpers of Rahab [m. ‘or arrogancy, 
see Is 307’] do [m. ‘or did’] stoop under him’; AV 
“(If) God will not withdraw his anger, the proud 
helpers [m. ‘Heb. helpers of pride or strength’) 
do stoop under him.’ The meaning distinctly 
appears to be, ‘God withdraws not his anger (till 
it has accomplished its purpose) ; even the helpers 
of Rahab bowed [note the perf. 3nnv, referring to 
some detinite occasion] under him ; how much less 
can I (Job) stand before him.’ What now is the 
allusion? There can be little doubt that it is to the 
mythical contlict in which the Creator was said to 
have vanquished the supposed primeval dragon of 
the deep. This myth is most familiar to us in the 
Babylonian Creation-epos, where there is a very 
detailed account of the victory of Marduk over 
Tidmat (ef. ¢2hdm, Gn 1°) and her eleven ‘ helpers’ 
(see art. BABYLONIA in vol. i. p. 220°f.; Sayce, 
HCM 63 ff. ; Ball, Light from the East, 2 ff.). 

From the use of Rahaé for the raging sea monster 
(who appears, in certain forms of the myth current 
amongst the Jews, to have been thought of not as 
finally destroyed, but as imprisoned in the sea, 
and destined to be slain at last by Jahweh’s sword, 
Is 27!; ef. the Egyptian myth of the defeat of the 
serpent Apopi) the transition is easy to the appli- 
cation of the term to the sea itself. So in 2. Job 
26!2, where, however, the same mythological allusion 
underlies the two parallel clauses, ‘He quelleth the 
sea with his power, and by his understanding he 
smiteth through Rahab? (37 pad inyan3 o:9 yz in2a2; 
LXX B icy Kkaréravoey thy Oddaccay, émcotnun dé 
éotpwrat To Kiros); RV ‘He stirreth up [m. ‘or 
stilleth’] the sea with his power, and by his under- 
standing he smiteth through Rahab’; AV (wrongly) 
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‘He divideth the sea with his power, and by his 
understanding le smiteth through the proud’ [m. 
‘Heb. pride’). Cf. Ps 74%. 3. Very similar is Is 
51° pam njohd am] naynea waaay wba; LXX B od op ef 
n €pnuotoa Oddaccar, tdwp aBvocov triOos: RV ‘art 
thou (se. the arm of the Lorp) not it that eut 
Rahab in pieces, that pierced the dragon ?’; AV 
‘art thou not it that hath cut Rahab and wounded 
the dragon?’ The reference here appears to be to 
the destruction of the Egyptians, under the figure 
of a monster (see SEA MONSTER), at the Red Sea 
(cf. v.° ‘art thou not it which dried up the sea, 
the waters of the great deep; that made the depths 
of the sea a way for the redeemed to pass over ?’). 
4. One other parallel to this is Ps 89) pan arN 
an Sbno ; LXX od érareivwoas ws tpavuatiay vrepy- 
gavov; AV and RV ‘Thou hast broken Rahab[m. ‘or 
Egypt’) in pieces, as one that is slain.’ The mean- 
ing of this clause is interpreted by what follows, 
‘Thou hast scattered thine enemies with the arm 
of thy strength,’ and this again by the preceding 
verse, ‘Thou rulest the pride of the sea; when the 
waves thereof arise, thou stillest them.’ There 
may be a veiled allusion to Egypt here, as in Is 51, 
but such a conclusion is not necessary. 

5. In our next example the epithet Rahab is 
applied to Egypt, Is 307 ‘nsqp 72? sy: py bam ans 
nay oof 302 nnd; LXX Alydarrioe udroaa Kal Keva 
wpedhoovow vuds* amayyeroy a’rots bre warala  mapa- 
KAnots tuav atrn: RV ‘for Egypt helpeth in vain 
and to no purpose; therefore have I called her 
Rahab that sitteth still’ [lit. (Ges. § 141 ¢) ‘ Rahab, 
they are a sitting still’). Driver (Isaiah *, ‘Men 
of the Bible’ series, p. 59n.) takes Rahab as a 
poetical title expressing ‘ the idea of inflation and 
pride.” So Cheyne (Prophecies of Isaiah?, i. p. 172) 
speaks of it as expressing the ‘ boisterousness’ 
or ‘arrogance’ of the Egyptians as a people; he 
cites Pliny’s description of them as ‘ventosa et 
insolens natio.’ Isaiah declares that the name 
Rahab had better be changed to Shébeth (‘ sitting 
still,’ ‘inaction’); Egypt is a blustering do-nothing, 
prompt with high-sounding promises, but utterly 
incapable of carrying these out. If this passage 
belongs to Isaiah, and if the MT be correct (but 
see Cheyne, SBOT, ‘Isaiah’ ad loc., and Intro. to 
Ts. p. 253; Budde on Job 9"; and Gunkel, Schdp- 
fung und Chaos, p. 39), it is probable that no 
mythological allusion underlies the passage, but 
that 1m simply means ‘ boastfulness’ though with 
allusion to Rahab as a name of Egypt. 6. Either 
through the influence of this passage, or more 
probably owing to a conception of Egypt as akin 
to the mythological sea monster, because lying 
ensconced amidst its rivers and canals (cf. Ezk 293), 
Rahab appears as a designation of Egypt in Ps 877 
baa am voix; LXX pvycbjocopas PaaB cai BaBvddavos ; 
AV and RV ‘I will make mention of Rahab (RVm 
‘or Egypt’) and Babylon as those that know me.’ 

Gunkel (Schépf. uw. Chaos, 40) finds an allusion to 
Rahab also in Ps 40° ‘Happy is the man that 
maketh the Lorp his trust, and respecteth not the 
proud (réhabim).’ 


LITERATURE.—The Comm. on the above cited Scripture pas- 
sages, esp. Dillmann, Davidson, Budde, and Dubm on Job, Dill- 
mann, Delitzsch, and Cheyne on Isaiah, and Delitzsch and 
Duhm on Psalms; Cheyne, Job and Solomon, p. 75f., * Isaiah 
in SBOT, 102f., PB 156f., 205f., and his art. ‘ Dragon ‘in Encye. 
Bibl. ; Gunkel, Schépfung wind Chaos, passim, esp. p. 30 ff. 

J. A. SELBIE. 


RAHAM (001; B ‘Payee, A Pdew, Lue. ‘Pdap).— 
A descendant of Caleb, 1 Ch 2. 
RAHEL.—See RACHEL. 


RAIMENT.—The early subst. ‘arrayment’ was 
often in middle Eng. spelt ‘araiment,’ and the @ 
dropping off left ‘raiment,’ which 1s found as early 
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as Piers Plowman. Raiment, being treated as a 
mere synonym of ‘apparel,’* is used in AV to 
translate many Heb. and Gr. words, which are 
often plu. (as ra tudria, Mt 172 2781, Mk 9%, Lk 75 
23", Jn 194 ete.), the word having a collective 
force. Occasionally, however, it was used in the 
singular and in the plural: thus, Ezk 9? Cov. 
‘There was one amonyst them, that had en him 
a lynninge rayment’; Ps 109!7 Pr. Bk. ‘He 
clothed him self with cursyng lyke as with a 
rayment.’ Also Ex 394 Tind. ‘His sonnes ray- 
mentes to ministre in’; Hall, Works, i. 818, ‘He 
sends varietie of costly rayments to his Father.’ 
See DREss. J. HASTINGS. 


RAIN (72 is the usual Heb. term. 77 [in J] 2? 
Ps 847 7719] ‘the early rain,’ falling Oct.-Nov., is 
opposed to vipr> ‘the latter rain,’ from March to 
April, Dt 114, Jer 5*4, Hos 6%. ov, a burst of rain, 
is sometimes used, esp. of the heavy winter rains 
(ef. Driver on Am 47; G. A. Smith, HGH/ 64). 
The NT terms are terds and Bpox7 [only Mt 7”: 27)). 
—In the beautiful passage Is 55!-!! we have an 
expression of the ,blessing accompanying rain in 
Eastern countries, not so much appreciated in 
our own humid climes. In Palestine the fruit- 
fulness of the soil, the supply of the springs and 
rivers, the pasturage for the flocks and herds, 
indeed life itself, is dependent on the fall of the 
‘former and the latter’ rain. The descent of 
rain is used as an illustration ef the blessings 
following upon the spread of the kingdom of Christ 
(Ps 72° 7); while the presence of clouds and wind 
without rain is likened to a man ‘who boasteth 
himself of his gifts falsely’ (Pr 25'4* RV). Rain in 
harvest time was regarded as phenomenal and 
portentous (1 § 12)”, Pr 26}). 

In Palestine nearly the whole of the rainfall of 
the year occurs in the winter months, or from 
November to March inclusive; during the re- 
maining months the rain is slight and intermittent. 
In the rainy season the falls are usually heavy, and 
are accompanied by thunder and lightning, while 
the wind comes from the W. or S.W. Northerly 
and easterly winds are generally dry.| Snow falls 
on the tableland of western Palestine and of 
Moab, and to a greater depth in the Lebanon, but 
is almost unknown along the seaboard of Philistia 
and the plain of Sharon; on Sunday night, 20th 
January 1884, snow fell to a depth of 2 ft. and 
upwards around Jerusalem ;{ this is mentioned 
only in order to dispel the general behef that snow 
never falls on the Holy City. 

Conder disputes the view. that the seasons in 
Palestine have changed since OT times.§ He says, 
‘As regards the seasons and the character and 
distribution of the water-supply. natural or arti- 
ficial, there is, apparently, no reason to suppose 
that any change has occurred ; and with respect to 
the annual rainfall (as observed for the last ten 
years ||) it is only necessary to note that, were the 
old cisterns cleaned and mended, and the beautiful 
tanks and aqueducts repaired, the ordinary fall 
would be quite sufficient for, the wants of the 
inhabitants and for irrigation.’ 1 While this is 
doubtless true, there can be no question that 


* As the AV translators varied their language as much as 
possible, we find three different renderings of the one word eels 
in Ja 22-3; ‘in goodly apparel’ (dy éobyr: rAxurpeé), ‘in vile 
raiment’ (v fureee iobnrs), and ‘the gay clothing’ (77» ealyra 
chy Awurpav). RV has ‘clothing’ throughout here. ; 

+ The connexion of the rainfall and direction of the wind is 
not very well known, though undoubtedly the 8.W. wind is the 
most humid. 

t Mount Seir, Sinai, etc. 170 (1885). 

§ Test-Work in Palestine, ch. xxiv. 334, 

|, From 1870-1880. : 

§| 7b. p. 366. On the other hand, Tristram appears to consider 
that the rainfall has djninished since the time of the Crusaders. 
Lund of Israel 2, 319. - 
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during the ‘ Pluvial period,’ which extended from 
the Pliocene down through the Glacial into the 
commencement of the present or ‘ Recent’ epoch, 
the rainfall must have been greater and the climate 
colder and more humid than at the present day. 
Snow now falls on the summits of Jebel Mftsa and 
Jebel Katarina in the Sinaitic peninsula, giving 
rise to the perennial streams which descend from 
the former of these mountains.* The following 
is a table of the rainfall at Jerusalem during 20 
years :— 


TABLE OF THE RAINFALL AT JERUSALEM FROM 1861 TO 1880. 


Year. Fall in Inches. Year. Fall in Inches. | 
1861 27°30 1871 23°57 
1862 21°86 1872 22°26 
1863 26°54 1873 22°72 
1864 15°61 1874 29°75 
1865 18°19 1875 27°01 
1866 18°55 1876 14°41 
1867 29°42 1877 26°00 
1868 29°10 1878 32°21 
1869 18°61 1879 18°04 
1870 13°39 1880 32°11 


The above observations, taken by Chaplin, show 
how extremely variable is the rainfall in this part 
of Palestine ; | the amount varying between 13°39 
inches in 1870 and 32°21 inches in 1878; the 
average for these 2) years is about 20 inches ; and 
the number of days on which rain fell varied from 
36 in 1864 to 68 in 1868. The results are not 
dissimilar to those of the eastern counties of 
England north of the Thames. These results may 
be considered as the mean between those of the 
Lebanon on the north and of the Sinaitie peninsula 
on the south, the rainfall being greater in the 
former region than in the latter. Between these 
two Jerusalem occupies a nearly central position ; 
and the amount of rain is consequently of an 
intermediate character. E. HULL. 


RAINBOW (nvip, rigor, tps) —No definition is 
needed of this familiar phenomenon, which Ezekiel 
describes (1*%) as ‘the bow that is in the cloud in 
the day of rain’; and no explanation is called for 
of the optical laws according to which it is pro- 
duced. ‘The Scripture references to the rainbow 
are few, and, with one exception, comparatively 
unimportant. They allude, as a rule, to its bright- 
ness, or to the brilliance of its colours. In Ezekiel’s 
vision (/.¢.) it is the glory of God that is likened to 
the appearance of the rainbow. In Sir 43"! the 
beauty of the rainbow is given as a reason for 
praising God who has made it, and whose hands 
have stretched it out. In Sir 507 the high priest 
Simon, the son of Onias, is compared to the rain- 
bow among other glorious objects. In one of the 
visions of the Apocalypse (Rev 4°) there is ‘a rain- 
bow round about the throne, like an emerald to 
look upon,’ and in another (10!) there is an angel 
with ‘the rainbow upon his head.’ 

The most important of the Scripture allusions to 
the rainbow is that in Gn 94, where it is intro- 
duced at the close of the story of the Deluge as a 
token of the covenant in which God promised that 
He would never again destroy the world by a flood. 
The passage as it stands is capable of two interpre- 
tations. It may convey either (a) the unscientific 
idea that the rainbow was created after the Flood, 
or (b) the idea that the rainbow, already created, 
was then appointed to have a new significance as a 
symbol of mercy. Those who regard the narrative 


*The elevation of Jebel Misa is 7373 feet; that of Jebel 
Katarina 8551 feet. 

t ‘On the Fall of Rain at Jerusalem,’ by J. Glaisher, PEF St, 
Jan. 1894, p. 39, 


as strictly historical, can of course adopt only the 
latter of these views. But when we take into 
account such considerations as those given under 
I'Loop (which see), it seems best to regard the 
whole story of the Deluge, including that of the 
rainbow, as a piece of Semitic folk-lore, which, 
under the guidance of Divine inspiration, ‘assumed 
a Hebrew complexion, being adapted to the spirit 
of Hebrew monotheism, and made a vehicle for the 
higher teaching of the Hebrew religion’ (Driver in 
Hogarth’s Authority and Archeology, p. 27). Inan 
early Sumerian hymn the rainbow is said by Sayce 
(Expos. Times, vil. 308) to be called ‘the are which 
draws nigh to man, the bow (gastw) of the deluge,’ 
and the Chaldzean account of the Flood tells how— 
‘ Already at the moment of her coming the great goddess (Istar) 
Lifted up the mighty bow * which Anu had made according to 
his wish.’ 

The significance of the rainbow as a token of 
God’s covenant with men may be variously viewed. 
nvp and rdéov (Sir 43" 507) are the regular words 
for the bow as a weapon of war, and the rainbow 
may have been regarded as God’s bow, formerly 
used in hostility (as in Ps 7!*, Hab 3%"), and now 
laid aside. Orit may have appeared to be a link 
between heaven and earth ; or, more probably, its 
suggestiveness as an emblem of hope may have 
arisen simply from the contrast between its beauty 
and brightness and the forbidding gloom of the 
rain-clouds. In any case, the story of the rainbow 
is worthy of its place in Scripture. Though poetic 
rather than literal, it was a beautiful and fitting 
vehicle for conveying to men in the childhood of 
the world the truth that God’s mercy glories 
against judgment, and is the ground of all human 
hope. 

Though the Babylonian Flood legend affords the 
closest parallel to the biblical story of the Deluge 
and the rainbow, some interesting correspondences 
may be gathered from the mythology of other 
nations. In the J/iad we tind (a) the simple view 
of ‘rainbows that the son of Kronos hath set in 
the clouds’ (xi. 27), and (4) the conception of Iris as 
the personified messenger of the gods (iii. 121). In 
the Lithuanian account of the Flood the rainbow is 
sent as a comforter and counsellor to the surviving 
couple. In the Edda the rainbow (Aséri, Bif-rést) 
is conceived of as a heavenly bridge which is to 
break at the end of the world. Akin to this, but 
with a biblical colouring, was the German belief of 
the Middle Ages, that for a number of years before 
the day of judgment the rainbow will no longer be 
seen. 

‘So the rainbow appear 
The world hath no fear 
Until thereafter forty year.’ 
The popular tendency to connect Christian and 
mythological conceptions is seen in the fact that 
in Zante the rainbow is called ‘the girdle, or bow, 
of the virgin.’ 

The extravagant theory of Goldziher, that the 
history of Joseph is a solar myth, is fittingly 
crowned by the supposition that the ‘bow’ of 
Joseph (Gn 49*4) is the rainbow (JZythology among 
the Hebrews, 169-70). 

LITERATURE.—Sayce, ‘ Archeological Commentary on Genesis,’ 
in Expos. Times, vii. 308, 463; Ryle, ‘Early Narratives of 
Genesis,’ ib. iii. 450; Nicol, Recent Archeology and the Bible, 
71; Dillmann, Genesis, in loc.; Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Eng. 
tr. 580, 731-734 ; Thorpe, Northern Mythology, i. 11, 12, 81, 201. 

JAMES PATRICK. 

RAISIN.—See VINE, and Foon in vol. ii. p. 32% 


RAKEM.—See REKEM. 


* The word rendered ‘bow’ by Sayce (/.c. 463) is, however, 
very uncertain, other Assyriologists, as Zimmern (ap. Gunkel, 
Schopf. u. Chaos, 427), Jensen (Kosmol. 381; KIB vi. 241), 
rendering ‘Geschmeide,’ ‘Intaglio.’ Still, this may possibly 


denote the rainbow (Ball, Light from the East, 40 n.). 
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RAKKATH (n32; B 'Quadadaxéd, the -daxéd repre- 
senting np> by confusion of 1 with 7, and the first 
part of the compound standing for non ‘ Hammath’; 
A ‘Pexxd@).—A ‘fenced city’ of Naphtali, Jos 19%. 
The later Rabbis placed it at or near Tiberias (see 
Neubauer, Géog. dw Talm. 208 f.). 

C. R. ConDER. 
RAKKON.—See ME-JARKON. 


RAM (09 ‘lofty,’ ‘exalted ’).—1. An ancestor of 
David, Ru 4 (‘Appdv), Mt 14 (’Apdu, hence AV 
ARAM, as in Lk 3%, where RV, following WH 
"Apvel, has ARNI). In 1 Ch 29 (Pau) 2° (B’Appdv, A 
’Apdu) he is called the brother, but in vv. (B ‘Pay, 
A ‘Pdu) 2" (B Apdu, A ‘Pdu) the son of Jerahmeel. 
See GENEALOGY, IV. 5. 2. The name of the family 
(a792>) to which Elihu belonged, Job 32? (B ‘Pay, 
A ‘Paud, C’Apdu). It is quite uncertain whether 
fiam should be taken as a purely fictitious name, 
coined by the author of the Elihu speeches, or 
whether it is that of an unknown Arab (?) tribe. 
In Gn 222 Aram is a nephew of Buz (cf. ‘Elihu 
the Buzite’), and some (e.g. Wetzstein, Knobel, 
Ewald) have supposed that Ram is a contraction 
for Aram, in support of which 2 Ch 22° is appealed 
to, where Ramites (D377) is supposed to be shortened 
from Aramites (O18, the reading of 2 K 88); but 
this seems hardly likely. In the passage just re- 
ferred to, it is more probable that the initial » 
has been changed by a scribal error into 7, as has 
happened in several other instances in the OT. 
Rashi, by a Rabbinical conceit, makes Ram = 
Abraham. J. A. SELBIE, 


RAM.—See BATTERING-RAM, and SHEEP. 
RAMS’ HORNS.—See Music in vol. iii. p. 462. 
RAMS’ SKINS.—See DYEING. 


RAMAH (A277, always with definite art. except 
in Neh 11% and Jer 315).—This word, with its 
various modifications and compounds Ram, Ramah, 
Ramoth, Ramathaim, Arimathzea, is derived from 
the root 27 ‘to be lofty.’ It appears as a “high 
place’ four times (Ezk 1674-31), As a proper 
name it is used of— = 

4. (B Apand, A ‘Pauwa) One of the fenced cities 
of the tribe of Naphtali (Jos 19%). It is not 
otherwise mentioned in OT. Robinson (iil. 79) 
has identified it as Rdmeh, a village on the great 
route between ‘Akka and Damascus, and about 
8 miles W.S.W. of Safed. The village lies upon 
the southern lower cultivated slope of the moun- 
tain whose ridge forins a boundary between Upper 
and Lower Galilee, but still several hundred feet 
above the plain. It is a large village, surrounded 
by extensive olive groves, and has no traces of 
antiquity within or around. It is mentioned by 
Eusebius (Onom. 288, 9) and Jerome (7b. 146, 19), 
Brocardus (c. 6) and Adrichomius (p. 123). 

2. (‘Paua) One of the cities on the boundary of 
the tribe of Asher near Tyre (Jos 19). ‘ And the 
border turned to Ramah, and to the fenced city 
of Tyre.’ Robinson (iii. 64) considers there is no 
question (and in this he is followed by Guerin, 
Galilée, ii. 125f., and SWP) that Ramah of Asher 
is represented by the modern village of Ramia. 
It is situated about 12 miles due east of the 
Ladder of Tyre, as the crow flies. It stands upon 
an isolated hill, in the midst of a basin with green 
fields, surrounded by higher hills. The south- 
western portion of the basin has no outlet for 
its waters; which therefore collect in a shallow, 
marshy lake, which dries up in summer. It is a 
small ‘stone village with a few*figs and olives: 
there are cisterns and a large birket for water- 


supply. There are many sarcophagi about the 


hillside, some of unusual size. One of the lids 
measured 74 feet long and 2 feet broad. Robin- 
son considered the remains generally ‘a striking 
monument of antiquity.’ West of Radmin is a 
lofty hill called Beldt, on which are extensive 
ruins, and remains of a temple of which ten 
columns are still standing. There is no trace of 
Ramah of Asher in any historical records except 
the bare mention of the name by Eusebius and 
Jerome. Cf. Buhl, p. 231 n. 

3. (Peuuwd, “Paua) 2K 8229=2Ch 228 In this 
case Ramah is an abbreviation of RAMOTH-GILEAD 
(which see). 

4. (Paya, in Hos 5° ra bndd) A city of Benjamin 
which is possibly (see below) also identical with 
No. 6, the birthplace and home of Samuel, but for 
convenience of consideration it is taken separately. 
It is given in the list of 14 cities and their villages 
allotted to Benjamin (Jos 18%), the greater number 
of which have been identified north of Jerusalem. 
The first three are Gibeon (e/-Jib, 5 miles N.N.W. 
of Jerusalem and 3 miles west of er-Rdm), Ramah 
(er-Radm, 2600 feet, 5 miles due north of Jerusalem 
and near the main road to north), Beeroth (e/- 
Bireh, 10 miles north of Jerusalem near main 
road to north). Isaiah (10°) enumerates the posi- 
tions that will be successively taken up by the 
king of Assyria as he approaches Jerusalem after 
laying up his carriages (7.¢. baggage) at Michmash : 
‘They are gone over the pass: they have taken 
up their lodging at Geba; Ramah trembleth ; 
Gibeah of Saul is fled.’ The Levite (Jg 19), pass- 
ing Jerusalem with his concubine when the day 
was far spent, passed on to Gibeah (Zell el-Ful, 
2 miles south of er- dm), which was short of 
Ramah. The Palm-tree of Deborah was between 
Ramah and Bethel in the hill-country of Ephraim 
(Jg 4°). Beitin (Bethel) is 5 miles N. of er-Rdam. 

From these notices it seems to follow that er- 
Rém is the modern equivalent of Ramah. The 
distance from Jerusalem (5 miles as the crow flies) 
accords with the account of Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast. 287, 1; 146, 9: 6 m. N. of Jerusalem) 
and of Josephus (Ané. VILL. xii. 3). 

After the separation of the kingdoms, Baasha 
king of Israel (1 K 15!) went up against Judah 
and built (fortified) Ramah, ‘that he might not 
suffer any one to go out or come in to Asa king of 
Judah,’ showing that Ramah commanded the high 
road leading to Jerusalem; but Asa secured the 
assistance of Benhadad king of Syria, who smote 
the northern cities of Israel, so that Baasha de- 
sisted from building Ramah, and Asa took away 
the stones and the timber and built with them 
Geba of Benjamin and Mizpah (2 Ch 16%). From 
this it would appear that Ramah was more suit- 
able for defence towards the south than towards 
the north. After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Ramah is mentioned as the place (Jer 401) where 
the captain of the guard over those who were 
carried away captive from Jerusalem loosed Jere- 
miah from his chains. Ramah was very near to 
Geba and Gibeah: see Is 109 cited above, and cf. 
‘Blow ye the cornet in Gibeah and the trumpet in 
Ramah’ (Hos 5%);* ‘The children of Ramah and 
Geba’ (Ezr 2°, Neh 7°°[LXX Apaya]).+ it was also 
the traditional site of Rachel’s tomb: ‘A voice 
was heard in Ramah . . . Rachel weeping for her 
children’ (Jer 31’: ef. above, p. 193"). The Ramah 
of Neh 11* is, in all probability, the same place. 

Er-Ram is a small village in a conspicuous 
position on the top of a ligh white hill, with 
olives: it has a well to the south; west of the 


* But in 1S 226 ‘Saul was sitting in Gibeah. .. in Ramah’ 
render ‘in Gibeah .. . on the height’ (Keil, Kirkp., etc., RVm), 
even, indeed, if we should not read, with LXX ( Bzuwx) and 
H. P. Smith, ‘on the high place.’—S. R. D. 

+ In 1 Es 529 we find Kirama (K(«)ipaxx) instead of Ramah, 
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village is a good birket with a pointed vault ; on 
the hill are cisterns. At Ahan er-Rdm, by the 
main road, is a quarry; and drafted stones are 
used up in the village walls (SWP iii. 155). The 
height of the village is about 2600 feet. 
C. WARREN. 

5. Ramah of the South (223 nox7; Bawed (A Tape?) 
kara Nipa).—‘* Height of the south,’ a city of 
Simeon (Jos 198), at its extreme southern limit, 
apparently another name for BAALATH-BEER, with 
which it is in apposition in this passage. It 
appears to be the same as Ramoth of the South 
(1 S 302, LXX here also has the singular, ‘Paya 
vorov). The verse is not contained in the parallel 
list (in the description of Judah), Jos 15°%*? (after 


20 . : . 98-38 ~ 
v.*2); and in the transcript in 1 Ch 4°88, though 


(v.88) Baal (=Baalath-beer: LXX Bakar) is men- 
tioned, the alternative name ‘Ramah of the 


South’ is not given. Nor is it mentioned by 
Eusebius or aJerome. Its situation is quite un- 
certain. It has been placed on a low ridge called 
Kkubbet el-Baul, about 35 m. 8. of Hebron, on the 
main route from Hebron to Petra; or (Tristram, 
Bible Places, 23) at Kurnub, a little further to the 
S. (see Rob. ii. 197, 198, 202); but either identifi- 
cation rests upon slight grounds (cf. Dillm. on 
Jos 154; Buhl, 184). 

6. 1S ]}9 2U 737 84 154 16)8 1 917f 22f 901 951 283 : 
in 18 1, also, Ramathaim,* ‘the donble eminence,’ 
or ‘the two Ramahs’ (o:na77: LXX in all the 
passages quoted (+1974), except 191% >. 3 201, has 
Apuabaru, which it also inserts in 1S 1° after ‘his 
city’: comp. 1 Mac 11° ‘Pauadeun [so MSS; AN 
corruptly ‘Padapuew], Pesh. Sa.4%05). The birth- 
place, residence, and burial-place of Samuel (1S 1 
77 288). The question of its site is difficult ; and 
there have been many claimants for it. All that 
we definitely know about it is that it was on an 
eminence, as its name ‘ Ramah’ implies, and that 
it was in the hill-country of Ephraim, not too far 
either from Shiloh, the sanctuary to which the 
parents of Samuel went up yearly to sacrifice 
(18 1), or from Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpah (Neby 
Samwil), the places visited by Samuel in his 
annual cireuits as judge (1S 727). Although 
this has been doubted, it is also extremely difficult 
to avoid identifying it with the unnamed city where 
Saul found Samuel (1 8 9), and which is spoken of 
as if it were the seer’s habitual residence (vv.* 35), 

As regards antiquity, Eusebius writes (Onom. 
225, 11 ft.): ‘ Apuadeuw Depa (as LXX]. The city of 
Elkana and Samnmel, It lies near  Diospolis 
(Jerome, tb. 96, 18, adds, ‘in the district of 
Timnah’ (in regione Thamnitica)]; thence came 
Joseph, said in the Gospels to be from Arimathea.’ 
And in 1 Mae 11°4 Ramathem is mentioned, to- 
gether with Apherema (Ephraim, 5 m. N.E. of 
Bethel) and Lydda (= Diospolis), as three toparehies 
which had belonged to Samaria, but were in B.c. 
145 transferred to Judiea. These notices would 
agree with a site Beit-Rima, a village on a hill 
13 m. E.N.E. of Lydda (Diospolis), and 2m. N. of 
Timnah (Tibneh), proposed originally by Furrer 
in Schenkel’s Bibellexicon (cf. Schiirer, i. 183), and 
adopted by G. A. Smith, HG@HL 254, and Buhl, 
170. It is true, Eus. says ‘near Diospolis’: but 

* ¢Ramathaim-zophim’ (0°5)s 01ND 97) is grammatically im- 
possible. Of course the expression cannot mean ‘the heights of 
the views’ (!), as the reader of Tent-Work (p. 257) is gravely 
informed, LXX for O°D)s has Lage, showing thatthe final 0 has 
arisen by dittography from the following word. Read either ‘a 
man of Ramathaim, a Zuphite (23s; see 18 99) of the hill- 
country of Ephraim’ (Wellh., Driver, Lohr); or (though this 
is not the usual way of designating a person’s native place in 
the OT) ‘a man of the Ramathites (O°n277°79: 1Ch 2727), a 
Zuphite,’ ete. (Klost., Budde, H. P. Smith). The dual ‘Rama- 
thaiin,’ thongh by no means unparalleled (cf. Kériathaim, 
Gederothaim), is remarkable, in view of the sing. hd-Ramah 
in y.19 and everywhere else. 


the word need not be understood too strictly ;* 
and there are other passages in which the ‘district 
of Timnah’ is reckoned by him as belonging to 
the épiov Acoorddews (219, 84=Jerome 92, 4; 239, 
93-4=Jerome 107, 12-14: so Timnah itself, 260, 4 
=—156, 7). Beit-Rima is 12 m. W. of Shiloh, and 
12m. N.W. of Bethel, on the W. edge of the hill- 
country of Ephraim.+ 

Another possible site for Ramah would be Rdm- 
allah, 3m. S.W. of Bethel, and 12 m. S.W. of 
Shiloh, now a large Christian village, standing on 
a high ridge, with rock-cut tombs, and overlooking 
the whole country towards the W. as far as the 
sea (BRP i. 453f.; PHF Mem. iii. 13). This was 
suggested by Ewald (Hist. ii. 421), with the remark 
that its present name, ‘the high place of God,’ 
seems still to mark it as a place of ancient sanctity. 
Raém-allah has not the same support of tradition 
that Beit-Rima enjoys; but (if Ramah be the city 
of Samuel of 1S 9) 1t seems to agree better with 
the terms of 1S 944-5; for Réaim-allah, though, 
if it were Ramathaim, it would be in ‘the Jull- 
country of Ephraim? (18 1’), might also, as seems 
to be implied of the city in 18 9 (vv.44-*), be 
regarded as being in Benjamin (cf. Jg 4°). Saul 
would probably, on his route home to Gibeah, pass 
naturally near Rachel’s sepulchre, on the (N.) 
‘border’ of Benjamin (1S 10?),,somewhere near 
er-Rim (No. 4), and might also ‘meet’ naturally 
men ‘going up’ to Bethel (v.*), whether his 
starting-point were Beit-Rima or Ram-allah. 

Of other, less probable identifications, the follow- 
ing may be mentioned :— 

(1) Ramleh. The traveller of to-day, as he 
journeys through the Maritime Plain from Joppa 
to Jerusalem, is assured by his dragoman, when 
he reaches Ramleh (12 m. S.E. of Joppa, 2 m. 
S.W. of Lydda), that this is the Arimathea of the 
Gospels. As Robinson (BRP 11. 234-41) shows at 
length, there is no ground for this identilication. 
Ramleh is no ancient city; it was built by 
Suleiman, after he had destroyed Lydda, in the 
8th cent. A.D. ; and it is first mentioned (ace. to 
Robinson, p. 234) in 870 (under the form Ramula) 
by the monk Bernard. The name Ramleh signifies 
sand; and has no etymological connexion what- 
ever with Ramah, high. Kamleh is also in the 
Maritime Plain, not, like Ramathaim, in the 
‘hill-country’ of Ephraim. 

(2) Neby Samwil, the commanding and con- 
spicuous eminence (2935 ft.) above Gibeon, 45 m. 
N.W. of Jerusalem. Procopius (¢. 560) men- 
tions a monastery of ‘St. Samuel’ in Palestine 
(though without indicating its site); and in the 
Crusaders’ time a church of ‘St. Samuel’ was 
built (A.D. 1157) at Neby Samwil, which, with 
Moslem additions (including a minaret), remains, 
though partly in a ruined state, to the present 
day ; close by, and once probably in the nave of 
the church, is the cenotaph of the prophet, now a 
Moslem wely (cf. Robinson, BRP i. 459f.; SP 
214f.; Tent-Work, 258. ; PEF Mem. iii. 12 f., 149- 
152, with views). The Ramah of Samuel was identi- 
fied, at least provisionally, with Neby Samwil by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir G.) Grove (in Smith’s DB). 
The tradition connecting the place with Samuel 
is, however, very late; and Neby Samwil is much 
more probably Mizpeh (Rob. i. 460; HG@AL 120; 
Buhl, 167 f.). 

(3) Other identifications that have been proposed are Séba, on 
an elevated conical hill, 5 m. W. of Jerusalem (Robinson, ii. 


7-10); the Frankenberg, or Jebel Fureidis, the ancient Her- ° 
odium, 4m. S.E. of Bethlehem (Ges. Thes. 12762); er-Ram, said 


* Lydda, as Robinson, BRP ii. 240, observes, though 11 miles 
from Joppa, is said in Ac 933 to be ‘near’ to it. 

+ Elsewhere, however (146, 25f.; 288, 11f.), Eus. and Jerome 
identity Arimathea with a ‘Pew¢s or Remfthis, also év dp/ou 
Atcorch:w3,—supposed to be the village of Rantieh, 6 m, N. 
of Lydda, 
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to be a little N. of Beth-lehem, and E. of the so-called ‘ Rachel’s 
tomb,’ but not known to Rob. (ii. 8 7.) or marked on the PEF’ 
map (Bonar, Land of Promise, 114); Ramet el-Khalil, 1 m. N. 
of Hebron (van de Velde, Syr. and Pal. ii. 50); and the two 
heights (‘Ramathaim’) of ‘Alia (2960 ft.) and Bireh (2980 ft.), 
3m. W.S.W. of Beth-lehem—the latter } m. S. of the former, 
but without a name on the PEF map (Schick, PEFSt, 1898, 
p. 16f., with map). But it is incredible that any of these places 
can have been regarded as being in Ephraim (18 11); and, 
except the first, they are all connected with the identification 
of ‘Rachel’s sepulchre’ in 1S 102 with the place now shown as 
‘Rachel's tomb,’ 1 m. N. of Beth-lehem, which (see p. 1932) 
seems impossible. S. R. DRIVER. 


RAMATHAIM, RAMATHAIM - ZOPHIM. — See 
RAMAH, No. 6. ) 


RAMATHITE (17297; B 6 éx ‘Pav\, Ad ‘Pauadaios). 
—Shimei the Ramathite was over the vineyards 
of king David, 1 Ch 2727... Which of the Ramahs 
enumerated in art. RAMAH is in view here, must 
remain uncertain. 


RAMATH-LEHI.—See Lent. 


RAMATH-MIZPEH (rzs27 n21; B ’ApoBod xara 
Thy Macongda, A ‘Pauod. .. Macdd).—Mentioned in 
Jos 13° only as one of the limits of the tribe of 
Gad to the north, Heshbon being the limit to the 
south. It may be identical with Mizpah (and 
Mizpeh) of Gilead (see Mizpau, No. 4). 

C. WARREN. 

RAMESES.—See RAAMSES. 


RAMIAH (a:09 ‘Jah is high’; ‘Pauid). —One of 
the sons of Parosh who had married a foreign 
wife, Ezr 10”, called in 1 Es 92° HIERMAS. 


RAMOTH.—41. In Ezr 10” AV and RVm read ‘and 
Ramoth’ (i.e. non; B cai Myudv, A xal'Pnusd) for 
JEREMOTH (7.¢, m7?) of RV. In 1 Es 9” the name 
is HIEREMOTH. Jeremoth or Ramoth was one of 
the sons of Bani who had married a foreign wife. 

2. (nioxn, BA om.) A Gershonite Levitical city 
in Issachar, 1 Ch 6%*(*), appdrently=REMETH of 
Jos 1971 and JARMUTH of Jos 21” (see artt. on 
these names). 3. For ‘Ramoth of the south’ 
(233 nin) see RAMAH, No. 5. 4 For ‘Ramoth in 
Gilead = (Dt 42. Jos 220° 218) Chr 6&6") "see 
RAMOTH-GILEAD. J. A. SELBIE. 


RAMOTH-GILEAD.—A prominent city east of 
the Jordan belonging to the tribe of Gad, and first 
brought to our notice in the assignment of the 
Cities of Refuge, Dt 4%, Jos 20%. It was also a 
Levitical city, Jos 21%. In four passages, the three 
just mentioned and 1] Ch 6* [Heb.®], all referring 
to this assignment, the form ‘Ramoth in Gilead’ 
(aydaa_ninq fin Dt 4”, Jos 208, 1 Ch 6® nix) is 
used, but elsewhere it is simply Ramoth-gilead 
(51 nin). Another early notice of this place 
belongs to the time of Solomon, and makes it the 
headquarters of one of the commissariat officers of 
that king, 1 K 4%. See, also, RAMAH, No. 3. | 

Although it is mentioned as a well-known city, 
we have no account, in the Bible or elsewhere, of 
its origin. The greater its importance the more 
conspicuous it would naturally be ; and this we 
find was the case, in the wars between the Syrian 
kings of Damascus and the Hebrews. Of these 
wars we have the fullest account of those occur- 
ring between B.c. 900 and _ B.C. 800, particularly 
during the reigns of Ahab, Ahaziah, Jehoram, 
and Jehu, kings of Israel. Although the southern 
kingdom sometimes acted as an ally, the brunt of 
these wars fell upon the Northern kingdom, since 
from its nearer position it was more especially 
interested in them than the kingdom of Judah. 
In one of these wars Ahab, king of Israel, was 
killed, 1 K 223-37, and at a later time his son 
Jehoram (Joram) was wounded, and was carried to 
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Jezreel, 2 K 8», in the neighbourhood of which 
he was shortly afterwards murdered by Jehu, who, 
by the directions of Elisha, had been anointed 
king of Israel. 

In Hos 68* there is mentioned a city named 
Gilead, about whose identity there has been ditii- 
culty ; but the probability is that Ramoth-gilead + 
is meant, the first word having been dropped, a thing 
well known in the history of OT double names. 

The Babylonian Talmud (Makkoth 9b) places 
the Cities of Refuge in pairs, so that those on the 
east of the Jordan are opposite those on the west 
of that river. Shechem, being the middle one of 
the three west of the Jordan, should have Ramoth- 
gilead nearly opposite it on the east of the Jordan, 
and this would place its site at Gerasa, the modern 
Gerash. ‘There is no reason for supposing that 
the Talmud in this case went out of its way to 
state something that was contrary to fact, especi- 
ally at a time when the misstatement could so 
readily have ven pointed out. 

The main route from Shechem to the country 
east of the Jordan and on to Damascus is by the 
Damieh ford and Wady Ajlun. A carriage road 
with a very easy grade could be made along this 
valley, and this was the route by which the kings 
of Israel went back and forth with their chariots 
to fight the Syrians. 

The’ attempt of Ewald and Conder to locate 
Ramoth-gilead at Reimwn in the Gilead hills has 
little in its favour. This place has neither 
water nor ancient ruins, it is not a point where 
a prominent city would be built, it is not on or 
near the road from Shechem to the east, and the 
military operations carried on at Ramoth-gilead 
could never have tuken place here. Nearly the 
same can be said of es-Sa/é, another rival for the 
site of Ramoth-gilead. It has no ruins, and only 
a spring for water-supply, while Gerash has a 
large living stream running directly through the 
town. It ought to be stated that both these places 
were suggested for the site in question before the 
east Jordan country had been thoroughly explored. 
It seems now, however, that the results of modern 
research should have weight above the casual 
observations of a former period. 

The testimony of Eusebius and Jerome, which 
frequently is of great service in determining topo- 
graphical questions, is in this case conflicting, for 
one places Ramoth-gilead 15 miles west, and the 
other the same distance east of Philadelphia. 
(1) Ramoth-gilead, if placed at Gerash, where the 
writer is fully convinced it should be placed, 
would be suitable for a City of Refuge, because 
it would be on the main road of that part of the 
country. (2) For the same reason, and, more- 
over, because it was a central and wealthy city, 
it would be a suitable station for a commissariat 
officer. (3) Here chariots could be used freely, 
which is not true of es-Salt. (4) This identifica- 
tion confirms Jewish testimony that Ramoth-gilead 
was opposite Shechem. (5) It would confirm Jewish 
tradition that Gerash was identical with Ramoth- 
gilead. See a full discussion of this question in the 
writer’s Last of the Jordan, pp. 284-290. 

Lirerature. — Dillmann, Genesis, ii. 269; Buhl, GAP 262 
(both locate Ramoth-gilead in the ruins of ed-Jal’ud, some 6 
miles N. of es-Salt) ; Neubauer, Géog. du Talim. 55, 250 (inclines 
to identify with es-Salt); Baedeker, Pal. 287; G. A. Smith, 
HGHL 586 ff. (would locate near the Yarmuk, farther north 
than the usual sites); Merrill, East of the Jordan, 284 ff. ; 
Tristram, Land of Israel, 477, 552; Oliphant, Land of Gilead, 
212; Conder, Heth and Moab3, 179 ff., Bible Places, ed. 1897, 
394 f.; G. A. Cooke, ap. Driver, Deut. ‘ Addenda,’ p. xx. 

SELAH MERRILL. 

RANGE.—To ‘range’ is to ‘set in ranks’ (the 

words are cognate: Fr. rang, Old Fr. reng, a row, 


* Possibly alsoin Jg 1017, ‘ ied 
+ Some MSS of Luc. recension have Taayeax (Gilgal). 
Nowack, ad loc. 


See 
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of German origin), and a ‘range’ is a ‘rank’ or 
‘row.’ When ranges or ranks of men scoured a 
country they were said to ‘range’ the country. 
That is the only use of the verb in AV, viz. in 
Pr 28% ‘As a roaring lion and a ranging beav.’ 
Cf. Barnes, Sonnets, li.— 

‘Who, like a rangying Iyon, with his pawes 

Thy little flocke with daily dread adawes’ ; 
Golding, Calvin’s. Job, p. 579, ‘It is a pity to see 
what man is; for he is so fraught with evill, that 
assoone as he hath a litle libertie given him, by 
and by he raungeth out on the one side or on the 
other, and will not hold the right way, but gaddeth 
astray, ye even or ever he thinke it.’ 

The subst. signifies: (1) files or rows of soldiers, 
ZK 112) 2'Ch 23" (‘Have her forth of the} 
ranges,’ Heb. nivty); (2) the extent of one’s rang- 
ing or roaming, Job 398 ‘The range of the moun- 
tains is his pasture’ (173); and (3) a grate or stove 
with rows of openings on the top for carrying on 
several processes at once, Ly 11% ‘ranges for pots’ 
(ar=, RV ‘range,’ RVm ‘stewpan’). Cf. Spenser, 
FQ. i. ix. 29— 


‘Tt was a vaut ybuilt for great dispence, 
With many raunges reard along the wall, 
And one great chimney, whose long tonnell thence 
The smoke forth threw.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

RANSOM is the tr. in OT of the Heb. *words 
125, from 133 ‘to cover,’ hence ‘to propitiate,’ ‘to 
appease’ (so AV and RV in Ex 30%, Job 33% 3638, 
Ps 497, Pr 6 138 2138, Is 43°; and RV alone in Ex 
21°°, Nu 35! 8, 1S 128, where AV renders respect- 
ively ‘sum of money,’ ‘satisfaction,’ and ‘ bribe’) ; 
and 718, from 779 ‘to redeem’ (so AV in Ex 21°, 
RV ‘redemption’).* The verbal form 775 is also 
occasionally rendered by ‘ransom’ instead of by 
the more usual ‘redeem’ (so AV and RV in Is 
35)", Hos 134, and RV in Ps 698, Is 5111, Jer 31"), 
and the same is true in two cases (AV in Is 51", 
Jer 31") of the parallel term 5y:. 

In NT the word occurs only in Mt 20°°= Mk 10% 
(where it renders the Gr. \’rpov), and 1 Ti 2° (where 
it takes the place of the rare word dvridurpov). In 
both cases it is used of Christ’s gift of Himself for 
the redemption of men. ‘The Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.’ ‘Thereis.. . 
one Mediator between God and men, himself man, 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all.’ 

For the understanding of these NT passages the 
OT offers us two possible conceptions, correspond- 
ing in general to the different Heb. equivalents of 
the Gr. \’tpov.t On the one hand, if regarded as 
taking the place of some word from the stems 75 
or 9x3, it may refer to the money payments re- 
quired under the law to secure the release of 
persons from slavery (e.g. Ex 218, Ly 2547-9; ef. 
1P 1'%19 Gal 3, and the passages cited under 
REDEMPTION). On the other hand, if taken as 
the equivalent of 735 (lit. ‘covering,’ hence ‘ pro- 
pitiatory gift ’—restricted, however, by usage to a 
gift offered as a satisfaction for a life; see art. 
PROPITIATION, § 6), it may denote the ransom 
paid by an offender either to man (Ex 21°, Nu 
35°: 2, Pr 6°) or to God (Ex 30”, Ps 497) in order 
to save the life which he has forfeited by his 
wrongdoing. $ 

* Elsewhere only Ps 498 (AV and RV ‘the redemption of their 
soul [life]’); cf, O75 DD Nu 349.51 (Kethibh) [all], RV ‘redemp- 
tion-money.’ 

+ This word stands in the LXX for derivatives of 475 in Ex 
2130, Ly 1920, Nu 346.48. 49.51 (of. v.12) 1815; of $yx3 in Ly 
2524. 26. 51.52 9731; for 12D in Ex 2130 3012, Nu 3581.32, Pr 635 
138; and for 17> ‘price’ in Is 4518, 

t The distinction between the Heb. terms is not always main- 
tained, for wd} (ME is virtually = ; see Ex 2130, Pg 497.8, 


also Job 3324 if (as is probable) }7YID is an error for 3778. 
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Those exegetes who regard \vrpov as suggesting 

m75 or 5x3, interpret Mk 10% after the analogy of 
1 P 189 and understand Jesus as teaching that 
His life is the ransom price by which He redeems 
His disciples from bondage (so Wendt [Teaching 
of Jesus, ii. p. 226 ff.], who thinks of deliverance 
from suffering and death; Beyschlag [NT Theol. 
i. p. 153], who thinks of freedom from sin). This 
view is possible even if we take \vrpov as the tr. of 
a> (so Briggs [Mess. Gosp. p. 111], who cites Is 
43° ‘IT have given Egypt as thy ransom,’ where 
the context makes it clear that the thought is of 
deliverance from captivity. The 755 paid by J” 
to Cyrus releases Israel; cf. the parallel ‘Seba 
instead of thee’). In this case we must regard 
the ransom as paid to the one who holds the 
prisoners captive. The older interpreters, taking 
the figure literally, taught that Christ’s death 
was a ransom paid to Satan. Modern exegetes 
either think of the recipient as an impersonal 
power, such as death (Wendt), ‘sin and evil’ 
(Briggs), or ‘that ultimate necessity which has 
made the whole course of things what it has been ’ 
(Sanday, Romans, p. 86), or else, relying on the 
figurative character of the language, refuse to 
raise the question at all (cf. Westcott, Hebrews, 
p. 296). 
; The other interpretation, starting with 125 as a 
propitiatory gift offered in satisfaction for a life, 
makes God the recipient of the ransom. Thus 
Ritschl, following Ps 497 and Mk 8*, thinks of the 
life of Jesus as a precious gift, offered to God in 
order to ransom from death those who were unable 
to provide a sutticiently valuable 155 for themselves 
(so Weiss, Bibl. Theol. p. 101; Runze, ZWTh, 1889, 
p. 148ff.; Cremer, Bib.- Theol. Worterb. p. 594). 
In this case the thought is clearly of deliverante 
from penalty, and the nearest parallel is to be 
found in Mt 2675, where Jesus compares His death 
to a covenant sacrifice, offered for the remission 
of sins upon the occasion of the establishment of 
the new covenant between God and the disciples. 
(Cf. Tit 24, He 92, 1 P 138-19, where the combina- 
tion between the ransom and the sacrificial figures 
is clearly found). The exact meaning will vary 
according as we associate av7i with vrpov alone 
(Cremer), or with the whole clause (Ritschl, Weiss). 
In the first case the comparison will be between the 
life of Jesus and that of the many whose place it 
takes ; in the latter it will merely express the fact 
that, in laying down His life, Jesus takes the place 
of the disciples in doing that which they ought to 
do for themselves. 

Whichever interpretation we take, itis important 
not to isolate the death of Jesus from the life which 
precedes it. It is not the death as such which is a 
ransom, but the death considered as the culmina- 
tion and completion of a previous career of ministry. 
This is clearly shown by the preceding context, 
‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.’ We have here the same combination of 
suffering and service which meets us in the OT in 
the Suffering Servant of Is 53. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the gift of which our Lord speaks should 
not be confined to the death on the cross, but in- 
cludes also His ‘entire Person and service which 
He gives in ministry’ (Briggs, p. 111; so Weiss, 
Wendt). 

It is to be noted that while Mk 10 speaks of 
the life of Christ as given for many, 1 Ti 2° gives 
the ransom a universal significance: ‘Christ Jesus 

. who gave himself a ransom for all.’ 
See, further, under REDEMPTION, SALVATION. 


Lirerature.—Ritschl, Rechtf. wnd Vers. ii. pp. 68-88 ; Runze, 
ZW Th, 1889, p. 148 ff. ; Weiss, Bibl. Theol. p. 74 [Eng. tr. p. 101]; 
Beyschlag, Newtest. Theol. i. p. 149 [Eng. tr. i. p. 152); Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, ii. p. 509 ff. (Eng. tr. ii. p. 226 ff.]; Creme., Bidi.- 


See 
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Theol. Worterb. s. rLxpov; Westcott, Hebrews, 229 ff.; Briggs, 
Mess. Gosp. p. 110ff. For similar ideas among the later Jews, 
ct. Weber, Jtidische Theologie, p. 313 ff. 
W. AvAms Brown. 
RAPE.—See art. CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS in 
VOL sa paz: 


RAPHA, RAPHAH.—41. In RVm these names are 
substituted for ‘the giant’ in 1 Ch 20468 (x77) 
and in 2§ 236 18.20.22 (597) respectively. It is 
there said that certain Philistine champions, slain 
by David’s heroes, were born to the ra@phah in 
Gath. The word is certainly a common noun, and 
not a proper name. If used individually, ‘the 
giant’ is probably the Goliath whom David slew. 
But more probably the noun is a collective, and 
denotes the stock of the giants, rather than any 
one person. The plural of this word, or at least a 
plural of this stem, is REPHAIM (which see). 

2. For Raphah (AV Rapha), a descendant of 
Saul, 1 Ch 8°”, see REPHAIAH, No. 4 

W. J. BEECHER. 

RAPHAEL (5x27; LXX ‘Paga7\, ‘ E] has healed’) 
is not named in the Hebrew Scriptures, and in 
the LXX only in Tobit. His functions may best 
be learned from his own words in To 12!2-15, where, 
combining the diflerent versions, we read, ‘I am 
Raphael, one of the seven angels who stand and 
serve before the throne of God’s glory, present- 
ing the prayers of saints. I brought the memorial 
of your prayers and tears before the Holy One. 
When thou didst bury the slain, I was with thee; 
and now God hath sent me to heal thee.’ On this 
passage we would observe: (1) The ‘seven angels,’ 
of whom Raphael declares himself one, were prob- 
ably Raphael, Gabriel, Uriel, Michael, Izidkiel, 
Hanael, and Kepharel. We read in Rev 8? of 
‘the seven angels who stand before God’; and 
in 1* of ‘the seven spirits who are before the 
throne’ (but this passage is understood by most 
expositors to refer to the Holy Spirit, ef. 5°) ; and 
‘which are sent forth into all the earth,’ 5°. 
(2) These seven are the archangels, the princes of 
the angelic host. They stand near the throne of 
glory, and were conceived to be the only angels 
who are permitted to enter within the radiance. 
Gabriel describes himself (Lk 1?) as one that 
‘stands in the presence of God.’ (3) The doctrine 
of Divine aloofness, which was pushed to extreme 
lengths in late Judaism, has, here in Tobit, reached 
thus far, that God does not Himself hear prayer. 
He was thought, as Epicurus also taught, to be 
engaged in higher pursuits. Prayers which by 
their importunity or worth reach heaven, are heard 
by the angels of the Presence, and are carried to 
the throne by them, and then they are commis- 
sioned to execute the answer. There is no clear 
evidence in Tobit that prayer was presented to the 
angels; though Cod. B in To 3! almost implies 
this, where we read, ‘ The prayer of both was heard 
betore the glory of the great Raphael.’ Allthe other 
versions read ‘ before the glory of God.’ The Book 
of Tobit does not assign to Raphael any inter- 
cessory mediation. He is simply a messenger, 
reporting to the Ineffable man’s prayers and tears, 
cf. Ac 104, Rey. 8%. (4) Raphael served holy men 
as a guardian angel. When Tobias was in danger 
of losing his life for burying Jews who had been 
massacred in Nineveh, Raphael ‘was with him,’ 
Pe ane him. But the unique feature of the 

ook of Tobit is that Raphael is said to have 
assumed a human form, claiming to be a kinsman 
of Tobit, and travelling as guide with him from 
Nineveh to Ecbatana. While the wedding festivities 
of Tobit and Sarah were being celebrated, Raphael 
went forward to Rages in Media, for the money 
which Tobias had, years before, deposited with his 
friend Gabael, and eventually Raphael brought the 


bridal pair safe home. Before taking his leave 
Raphael assures Tobias that when he seemed to 
them to eat and drink, they were under an illusion, 
To 12% (5) The chief characteristic of Raphael 
was as a healer of men’s maladies. Tobias, the 
father of Tobit, was afflicted with Zewcoma in the 
eyes; and Sarah was possessed by the demon 
Asmodzeus, who had, on the first night of marriage, 
slain seven husbands who had been married to 
Sarah. By the fumes of the heart and liver of a 
fish burnt on embers, Raphael instructed Tobit 
how to expel the demon, and to use the gall of the 
same fish to cure Tobias’ blindness. 

In Enoch 10 Raphael and Michael both receive a 
commission from God to punish the fallen angels, 
who had married human wives. The reason why 
Raphael was bidden to cast the angels into cavities, 
and cover them for ever with rugged stones, was, 
that he might heal the earth, which had been 
defiled by the enormities of the ‘ watchers.’ Jewish 
tradition names Raphael as the third of the angels 
who appeared to Abraham in Gn 18, his duty being 
to impart to Sarah ‘strength to conceive seed,’ cf. 
He 11", Ro 4%. The Midrash speaks of a Book of 
Noah (see vol. iii. p. 557), which was one of the 
earliest treatises on medicine. The origin of this 
book is said to have been that after the Flood men 
were afflicted with various diseases, and God sent 
the angel Raphael to disclose to Noah the use 
of curative plants and roots (Rénsch, Buch der 
Jubildéen, 385f.). Thus was Raphael true to his 
name, ‘ E] has healed.’ J. T. MARSHALL, 


RAPHAIM (A ‘Padaiv, % ‘Padaeiv, B om.).—An 
ancestor of Judith, Jth 81. 


RAPHON (‘Padwy).—A city in Bashan, ‘beyond 
the wady’ (répayv rod xemudppov), near which Timo- 
theus sustained a defeat at the hands of Judas 
Maccabzeus (1 Mac 5°’). It is no doubt the Raphana 
of Pliny (ZZN v. 16), but the site has not yet been 
identified. C. R. CONDER. 


RAPHU (s157 ‘healed’ ; ‘Pado’).—The father of 
Palti, the spy selected from the tribe of Benjamin, 
Nu 13%. 


RASSES (BA ‘Pacceis, § ‘Paacceis, Lat. Cod. corb. 
and Vule. Tharsis [=Tarsus], Old Lat. Tyras et 
Rasis, Syr. Thiras (Gn 10°) and Raamses (Ex 1). 
—Among the peoples which Holofernes subdued 
are mentioned ‘the children of Rasses’ (Jth 2%). 
Some think the Vulg. Tarsus is original, the 
Greek a corruption, the Old Lat. and Syr. a union 
of the two. Fritzsche suggested hosos, a moun- 
tain chain and city south of Amanos, on the Gulf 
of Issus. Ball adds the possibility of Rosh (Ezk 
382-2 39!). Eastern Asia Minor seems to be the 
general region which the connexion suggests. 

F. C. PoRTER. 

RATHUMUS (‘Pdé@upos), ‘the story -writer’ or 
‘recorder,’ 1 Es 216: 17- >. is the same as ‘ Rehum 
the chancellor’ of Ezr 4° % 17-8, The LXX of Ezra 
has merely transliterated the Aramaic title; 1 Es 
has either taken it as a proper name (kai 
Beé\reOuos, 16), or tr? it as a title (6 [ypddwv] ra 
npoomlirrovra 7), or combined both these render- 
ings (”). See BEELTETHMUS, CHANCELLOR. 


RAVEN (279 ‘drébh, xSpaé, corvus, Arab. ghuréb). 
—Both the Heb. and Arab. roots mean ‘to be 
black.’ The Arab. root also contains the idea 
of leaving home. From these two meanings the 
raven has come to be a bird of specially evil omen 
to the Arabs, who attribute to his presence the 
worst of presages of death and disaster. They 
are especially superstitious about the ghwrdb el- 
bén, which they say is marked with white on his 
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black coat, or has a red beak and legs. What 
bird is meant by these descriptions is not quite 
clear. It is probably fabulous. 

The raven is the first bird mentioned by name 
in the Bible (Gn 87). The Heb. implies that the 
raven went out and stayed, Betty feeding on 
carcasses. The LXX and Vulg. seem to imply that 
it went out and stayed until the waters were 
dried up, and then returned. But there would 
have been no reason for its returning then. The 
raven was unclean (Ly 11, Dt 144). It is in part 
a carrion bird, and therefore uneatable. Ravens 
were commanded to feed Elijah, and did so (1 K 
174°), See article ELIJAH in vol. i. p. 688°. 
God is twice said to provide for young ravens 
(Job 38%, Ps 147°). There is nothing especially 
significant in this. It is implied in the previous 
and succeeding verses that God provides for other 
wild animals. The stories that ravens neglect 
their young are fabulous. The allusion to the 
earrion-eating propensities of ravens (Pr 301”) is 
true to nature. ‘They are always found among 
the birds and animals which assemble around a 
carcass in Palestine. They, however, capture and 
eat lizards, hares, mice, etc. Their black colour 
is compared with that of the hair of the Shulam- 
mite’s lover (Ca 5"). They are among the ill- 
omened creatures which symbolize the desolation 
of Edom (Is 34"), Ravens are not wholly flesh- 
eaters. On the contrary, they are very fond of 
chick peas and other grains, by devouring which 
they do vast damage to the farmers. 

The term ‘6rebh, as well as xdpaé, is not confined 
to the raven. It doubtless includes all birds after 
its kind (Lv 11). Of these, besides Corvus coraa, 
L., the raven, there are in Palestine C. affinis, 
Riipp., the Fantail Raven; C. cornix, L., the 
Hooded Crow (Arab. zégh); C. agricola, Trist., 
the Syrian Rook; C. monedula, L., the Jackdaw 
(Arab. kik); Garrulus atricapillus, St. H., the 
Syrian Jay or Garrulous Roller (Arab. ‘akék) ; and 
Pyrrhocorax alpinus, Koch, the Alpine Chough. 
Most of these eat vegetable food as well as animal, 
including grubs, worms, ete. To all would apply 
the words of Christ (Lk 124) in regard to God’s 
provision for them, although they neither sow nor 
gather into storehouses. G. E. Post. 


RAVEN, RAVIN.—To ‘raven’ is to seize with 
violence, to prey upon with greed or rapacity, and 
so ‘raven’ or ‘ravin’ is plunder or prey. The 
word comes from Lat. raping plunder, through Old 
Fr. ravine, whence also Ene. ‘ravine’ a mountain 
gorge, and ‘rapine’ plunder. There is no con- 
nexion with the bird, the raven, whose name is of 
native origin, Anglo-Sax. hrefn. 

The verb occurs in AV in Gn 49?" (‘ravin,’ 
intrans.), Ezk 22”: 27 (‘ravening,’ trans.), the Heb. 
being 72» to tear as prey. Asasubst. ‘ravin’ is 
found in Nah 2” ‘The lion. . . filled his holes 
with prey, and his dens with ravin’ (757); and 
‘ravening’ in Lk 11°° “Your inward part is full of 
ravening and wickedness’ (épray7, RV ‘extortion’). 
The adj. is either ‘ravening’ (Ps 22, Mt 7) or 
‘ravenous’ (Is 359 464, Ezk 394). 

An example of ‘ravin’ in the sense of ‘ plunder- 
ing’ is Udall, Hrasmus’ Paraph. i. 17—‘ Mekenesse 
obteyneth more of them that geve wyllynely and 
of theyr owne accorde, then violence and ravine 
can purchase or obtayne by hooke and croke’ ; 
and in the sense of ‘plunder,’ ‘booty,’ Spenser, 
FQ I. xi. 12-- 

‘Tis deepe devouring jawes 
Wide gaped, like the griesly mouth of hell, 
Through which into his darke abysse all ravin fell.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
RAZIZ (‘Pafels). —The hero of a narrative in 


against Razis (who is described as ‘an elder of 
Jerusalem, a lover of his countrymen, and a man 
of very good report, and one called “father of the 
Jews” for his goodwill towards them’), sent a band 
of soldiers to apprehend him. He escaped arrest 
by committing suicide, the circumstances of which 
are described in revolting detail in 2 Mac. His 
conduct is criticised adversely by Augustine (Ep. 
civ. 6) in opposition to the Donatists, who admired 
it, as the author of 2 Mac. evidently did. 

RAZOR (yn ‘knife,’ Nu 6° 87, Ps 527, Is 7”, 
Ezk 5!; mn ‘razor,’ Jg 13° 1617, 1 S 17).—It is not 
likely that originally there was any distinction 
between razors and knives, the same word 1yaA 
being used in many passages for both, but a special 
word for razor (7D, Arab. més) is used in the 
stories of Samson and Samuel. In the above 
passages the LXX uniformly tr. .ya by éupdv, and 
mp by oldnpos except in Jg 16% where B has 
aldnpos but A évpsv. In early times razors were 
probably made of bronze, as other cutting instru- 
ments were. In Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt. 1878, 
vol. ii. p. 333 note, it is said of the barber, ‘his 
instruments and razors varied at different times, 
being sometimes in shape of a small short hatchet 
with recurved handle; other instruments knife- 
shaped were also employed.’ Forty years ago a 
peculiarly shaped razor, with a straight fixed 
handle, was in use in Syria; now European razors 
are universally used. W. CARSLAW. 


REAIAH (7:39 ‘Jah hath seen’).—1. The eponym 
of a Calebite family, 1 Ch 4° (B ‘Pada, A ‘Pe:d), 
probably to be preferred (so Bertheau and Kittel ; 
Gray [HPN 236] is more doubtful) to HAROEH, 
1 Ch 2” (asta ‘the seer,’ B Aid, A ‘Apad). 2. The 
eponym of a Benjamite family, 1 Ch 5°(AV Reaia ; 
BA ‘Pnyd, Lue. ‘Pad). 3. A Nethinim family 
name, Ezr 2*7 (B ‘Pejd, A “‘Pard)=Neh 7 (B ‘Paed, 
A ‘Paa:d)=1 Es 5%! J AIRUS. 


REAPING.—See AGRICULTURE. 


REBA (y37).—One of the five kinglets of Midian 
who were slain by the Israelites, under Moses, Nu 
31° (Pd8ox), Jos 1372 (B ‘PdBe, A ‘PéBex). Like his 
companions, he is called in Numbers a 52> (‘ king’), 
but in Joshua a Ny; (‘ prince,’ ‘ chieftain ’). 


REBECCA.—The NT and modern spelling (from 
the Gr. “PeSéxxa) of the name which is spelt in OT 
REBEKAH. The only occurrence of ‘Rebecca’ is in 


‘Ro 9?° (both AV and RY). 


REBEKAH, in Ro 9 REBECCA (p29, 7.¢e. 
Ribhkaih; in Arab. a cord with loops for tying 
lambs or kids, from rabaka, to tie or bind fast ; 
LXX and NT ‘Pe8exxa, Vulg. Rebecca).—Dauchter 
of Bethuel, the son of Nahor and Mileah, and conse- 
quently great-niece of Abraham (Gn 22”°-*°); sister 
of Laban, and subsequently wife of Isaac. The 
idyllic story of the circumstances through which 
Rebekah became Isaac’s wife is told by J, in his 
usual picturesque style, and at the same time with 
stress on the providence which overruled them 
(vv.7 12 (lit. ‘cause it to meet—?.e. happen success- 
fully—before me,’ so 2720] 14: 27- 48. 50. 51.56) in Gn 24, 
In accordance with Eastern custom (MARRIAGE, 
vol. ili, p. 270), the betrothal is arranged with- 
out Isaac’s own personal intervention: Abraham 
sends his principal and confidential servant (v.) 
—called in E (157+) Eliezer—to find a wife for 
his son, not from among the Canaanites around 
him, but from his own relations in ‘the land of 
his nativity’: the servant proceeds accordingly 
to Aram-naharaim, to the ‘city of Nabor’ (i.e. 


2 Mac 14°, = Nicanor, having been informed | Haran: cf. LABAN, vol. iii. p. 13°); as he reaches 
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the well outside the city (v.!), he prays for a sign 
by which he may know Isaac’s destined bride ; and 
the damsel who fulfils it proves to be Rebekah. 
Laban and Bethuel, satisfied by the evidence of 
their uncle’s prosperity (vv.22+ 90:35; ef, y,10 [RV], 
v.**), and of Isaac’s prospective wealth (v.%%), and 
recognizing in what had happened the hand of 
Providence (vy.%?: end, __<spoken,’ viz. by the 
facts), agree to the servant’s proposal; Rebekah 
herself consents to return with him (v.57), and so 
she becomes Isaac’s wife, consoling him after his 
mother’s death (v.°7),* 

Like Sarah, Rachel, and Hannah, Rebekah was at 
first barren; and her barrenness ceased only after 
Isaac’s entreaty (25*!),—according to the chronology 
of P (25°: *°), 20 years after her marriage. On the 
oracle, received by her (25%), shortly before the 
birth of her twin sons, see JACoB, vol. ii. p. 526. 
The next incident in Rebekah’s life that we read 
of is on the occasion of Isaac’s visit to Gerar 
(26°), when, fearing lest her beauty (cf. 2415) 
might attract admirers, and his own life be en- 
dangered in consequence, he passed her off as his 
sister (cf. Gn 20; and ISAAc, vol. ii. p. 484°). 
Jacob was Rebekah’s favourite son (25°8); and 
Gn 27 (JE) tells of the deed of treachery by which 
the ambitious and designing mother, ‘sacrificing 
husband, elder son, principle, her own soul, for 
an idolized person,’ secured for him his father’s 
blessing (see more fully, on this narrative, JACOB, 
vol. il. p. 527). After this, she prompted Jacob 
to flee to his uncle Laban, in erder to escape 
Esau’s vengeance, vvy.***: in the paragraph from 
P which follows (2745289), however, the motive 
upon which she urges his visit to Haran, is that 
he may obtain a wife, not, like Esau (ef. 26%4 % 
P), from among the natives of Canaan, but from 
among Laban’s daughters (see, further, abid.). An 
isolated, and very possibly misplaced, notice (35%) 
states that Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, who had 
accompanied her long before from Haran (24%), died 
after Jacob’s return to Canaan, and was buried 
below Bethel. The death of Rebekah herself is 
not specially mentioned ; but in 49%! (P) she is said 
to have been buried in the cave of Machpelah. 

S. R. DRIVER. 

RECAH.—In a genealogy contained in 1 Ch 4, 
‘the sons of Eshton (v.!¥) are described as ‘the 
men of Recah’ (722 -w3x), a place which is not 
mentioned elsewhere in the OT, and is quite un- 
known. The LXX has B ‘Pyx48, A ‘Pydd. 


RECEIPT OF CUSTOM (redwuorv, RV ‘place of 
toll’), Mt 99, Mk 24, Lk 577, See PUBLICAN, 
TAxEs, TOLL. For ‘receipt’ in the sense of ‘place 
for receiving,’ see Mandeville, 7’ravels, 112, ‘Men 
have made a litylle Resceyt, besyde a Pylere of 
that Chirche, for to resceyve the Offrynges of Pil- 
grymes’; and Shaks. Macbeth, 1. vil. 66-— 

‘Memory, the warder of the brain, 


Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only.’ 


RECHAB, RECHABITES (259, 9 j2, 0°2227 73 (133), 
339 vin; LXX Pyyd8 [B in 28 4° %&°% Pexxd, 
in 1 Ch 2% ‘Pyyd]; and ‘ApyaBely in B, ‘AdxaBely or 
XapaBelv in A, ‘PaxaBely in Q; Vulg. Rechab, 
Rechabite).—Reékhabh is often explained as mean- 
ing ‘a rider,’ on camels, é.e. a name for a nomadic 
tribe. The names 22772 (of a man), 28237 (of a 
god), are found in Aramaic inscriptions (Lidzbarski, 
Nordsem. Epigraph. pp. 246, 369). The biblical 
Réknabh may be a contraction for Dxa31, 

1. Rechab (in Jos. Ant. Vil. ii. 1, Odvvos) ben- 
Rimmon the Beerothite, a captain of one of the 
‘bands’ following Ishbosheth. He and Baanah 


* Which, however, though only according to P, had taken 
place three to four years previously (171/ 231 2520), 
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murdered Ishbosheth, carried the news to David, 
and were put to death by his orders; 2S 4°" J} 
(Budde). Cf. BAANAH, ISHBOSHETH. 

2. 3. Rechab in 1 Ch 2° ‘Hammath, the father 
of the house of Rechab,’ and Rechab in Neh 34, 
*Malchijah ben-Rechab,’ sometimes reckoned as 
separate individuals, are to be identified with the 
followinge— 

4, Rechab, Rechabites.—A clan of the Kenites, 
in later times, probably after the Return from the 
Captivity, incorporated in the tribe of Judah, i.c. 
in the restored Jewish community in Palestine, 
IO lay BEE 

The view that the Rechabites were a religious sect, founded 
by Jehonadab (2 K 1019-28, Jer 35), is improbable; although 
Dillmann, Oehler, Schultz, etc., speak of him as ‘ the founder of 
the Rechabites.’ It is not likely that the founder of the 
Rechabites would himself be described as ‘ben-Rechab’ ; more- 
over, 1 Ch 2°5 speaks of Hammath (AV Hemath) as the ‘ father 
of the house of Rechab.’ 

This clan is traced back (1 Ch 2°) to Hammath 
(no7= ‘hot spring,” LXX B Meonud, A Aiud), a 
descendant of Hur, the son of Caleb, z.¢. a clan of 
the Calebite branch of the Kenites. The view of 
Bertheau (7% loco), that Rechab was the actual 
father and Hammath the grandfather of the 
Jehonadab of 2K 10, ete., is contrary to all 
analogy. Jos 19° (P) mentions a town Hammath 
in Naphtali. As a settlement of Kenites under 
Heber and Jael existed somewhere in that district 
in the time of Deborah (Je 47 5*4), and the Rechab- 
ites belonged to the Northern Kingdom in the time 
of Jehu, it is possible that the Rechabites had some 
connexion with this town before they migrated to 
Judah, It is clear, however, from Jer 35 that they 
were a nomad tribe up to the fall of the Southern 
Kingdom. Moreover, according to Kittel (SBOT), 
1 Ch 2” is part of a late addition to Chronicles. 

The Rechabites appear in the OT on three 
occasions. Tirst, in the person of Jehonadab 
ben-Rechab (i.e. ‘the Rechabite’), in 2 Kk 10%", 
Jehonadab showed his zeal for the exclusive wor- 
ship of Jehovah by associating himself with Jehu 
in his fierce persecution of the devotees ot Baal. 
Josephus reproduces the biblical narrative in Ant. 
IX. vi. 6, and mentions Jehonadab, but does not 
say that he was a Rechabite. The second incident 
is narrated in Jer 35. Some time after the reign 
of Jehu, probably about the period of the Fall of 
Samaria, the Rechabites had migrated to Judah. 
When Nebuchadrezzar invaded Judah in the reign 
of Jehoiakim, the Rechabites took refuge in Jeru- 
salem, probably encaimping in some open space 
within the walls. Jeremiah utilized their presence 
to provide an object-lesson for his fellow-country- 
men. Amongst other prohibitions, their clan-laws 
forbade them to drink wine. ‘The prophet invited 
the clan under their chief, Jaazaniah ben-Jeremiah 
ben-Habazziniah, to meet him in a chamber attached 
to the temple, and offered them wine. They refused 
on the ground that their ‘father’ Jonadab ben- 
Rechab had forbidden them to drink wine, build 
houses, sow seed, or plant vineyards, and had com- 
manded them to live in tents. They stated that 
they had always obeyed these commands, and had 
entered Jerusalem only through sheer necessity. 
Josephus does not reproduce this incident, nor does 
he anywhere mention the Rechabites. 

The Rechabites therefore regarded Jonadab 
much as the Israelites regarded Moses. They 
traced to him their clan-law. It is not likely, 
howeyer, that he originated the customs which he 
made permanently binding. In his time the 
Rechabites, of whom he was doubtless chief, were 
a nomad clan pasturing their flocks in the less 
occupied districts of the Northern Kingdom ; they 
and their chief were zealous worshippers of Jehovah. 
In the natural course of events they would have 
followed the example of the Israelites, once their 


—— 
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fellow-nomads, and settled down as farmers and 
townsmen. Probably the process was beginning 
in the time of Jonadab; but that chief nipped it 
in the bud, and induced his followers to make their 
ancient nomadic habits matters of religious obli- 
gation. He had no leanings to asceticism, and his 
ordinances were not intended to make his followers 
ascetics. He forbade wine, but the term ‘ wine’ is 
to be understood strictly ; there is no prohibition of 
any other intoxicant. His motives would be two- 
fold. First, the nomad regards agriculture and 
city life as meaner, less manly, less spiritual than 
his own. Jonadab wished to keep his clan to the 
higher life. Moreover, when the Israelites surren- 
dered nomad life to settle on the land and in towns, 
they corrupted their worship of Jehovah by com- 
bining it with the superstitious and immoral rites 
of the Canaanite baals, to whom, as they thought, 
they owed their corn and wine and oil, Hos 2°. 
Recently, under Ahab and Jezebel, the worship of 
Baal had greatly developed. The cultivation of 
corn and of the vine seemed te lead directly to 
baal-worship ; and it would seem to Jonadab that 
by cutting off his people from any connexion with 
agriculture he would preserve the purity and sim- 
plicity of their ancient worship of Jehovah. 

Probably the Rechabites were still in Jerusalem 
when the city was taken by Nebuchadrezzar, and 
some of them shared the Captivity and the Return 
of the Israelites. Under stress of circumstances, 
they would be obliged to finally surrender their 
ancestral customs, so that in Neh 3% we find 
Malchijah the Rechabite engaged under Nehemiah 
in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. Malchijah 
is styled ‘ruler of the district of Beth-haccherem,’ 
i.e. of the ‘House of the Vineyard.’ The very 
obseure verse 1 Ch 2° describes ‘The families of 
scribes that dwelt at Jabez’—a town in Judah— 
‘the Tirathites, the Shimeathites, the Succathites,’ 
as ‘ Kenites that came of Hammath, the father of 
the house of Rechab.’ This points to the settle- 
ment of some Rechabites in late post-exilic times 
at Jabez as ‘scribes.’ The Vulgate regards the 
words rendered ‘ Tirathites,’ ete., as titles of three 
classes of scribes, ‘ canentes atque resonantes, et in 
tabernaculis commorantes ’ =‘ singers, makers of an 
echo or of a ringing sound [? chorus], and dwellers 
in tents,’ but the words are proper names (so LXX), 
and denote three clans of the men of Jabez. 

The promise of Jer 35! that because the 
Rechabites had kept the laws of Jonadab, ‘ Jonadab 
ben-Rechab shall not want a man to stand before 
me for ever,’ might lead some later Rechabites to 
revert to their ancient clan customs. It would 
also lead those who lived like other Jews to keep 
up the memory of their descent from the ancient 
Rechabites. Jeremiah does not expressly state 
that the fulfilment of his promise is dependent on 
the continued observance of the laws of Jonadab. 
But, on the other hand, this promise and its im- 
plied conditions would naturally lead communities 
or individuals which observed some or other of 
these laws to adopt the name ‘ Rechabite,’ and to 
imagine a genealogy connecting them with Rechab. 
Thus, in modern time, a Total Abstinence Society, 
whose members live in houses and do not abjure 
corn or oil, styles itself the ‘Rechabites.’ Probably 
this is the explanation of the statement of Heges- 
ippus (ap. Eus. H/F ii, 23), that ‘one of the priests 
of the sons of Rechab, the son of Rechabim, who 
are mentioned by Jeremiah the prophet,’ protested 
against the murder of James the Just, especially 
as Epiphanius (He. Ixxviii. 14) substitutes Symeon 
the brother of James for the Rechabite (so E. H. 
Perowne in Smith’s DB). The name had become 
a term for an ascetic. A similar view explains the 
fact that travellers— Benjamin of Judea, 12th 
cent. ; Wolff, 1829; Pierotti, c. 1860—have found 


a 


tribes in Syria and Arabia claiming the name 
Xechabite and professing to observe the laws of 
Jonadab. These tribes are probably connected 
with the ancient Rechabites in just the same way 
as the Total Abstinence Society mentioned above. 
Moreover, as words for ‘ horseman,’ ‘ camel-rider,’ 
in Heb., Aram., and Arab., are derived from the 
root rkb, it is easy to see how tribes might be 
called ‘Rechabites’ without any connexion, real or 
imaginary, with the Old Testament clan. 

In Ps 71 (LXX 70) the LXX has the title To 
Aaveld, vidy “IwvaddB (R ’Apivaddp), kal Trav mpwTwv 
alxuahwricbévrwy, ‘To David, of the Bné Jonadab 
(R Aminadam, 7.e. Aminadab) and of those first 
carried away captive.’ This title has sometimes 
been adduced as evidence of the existence and im- 

ortance of the Rechabites in the 3rd or 2nd cent. 

ut the origin, text, and meaning of the title are 
too uncertain to warrant any such conclusion. 
Jonadab may be the cousin of David; or, as the 
reading of R suggests, a scribe’s error for some 
other name. 

The devotion of the Rechabites to Jehovah is 
illustrated by the zeal of Jonadab and by the fact 
that all the names of individual Rechabites known 
to us include the Divine name Jehovah, viz. 
Habazziniah, Jaazaniah, J(ehjonadab, Jeremiah, 
and Malchijah. It has generally been supposed 
that the Kenites were led to adopt the worship of 
Jehovah through their association with the Israel- 
ites; and that the zeal of Jonadab, like that of 
Jehu, was inspired by the teaching of Elijah and 
Elisha. But recent scholars, e.g. Budde, have 
pointed out the close association of Jehovah with 
Sinai, and of Moses with the Kenites (see JETHRO, 
HoBAB), and have suggested that the Israelites 
adopted the worship of Jehovah from the Kenites, 
and that the Kenites, and therefore the Rechab- 
ites, were by ancient practice and tradition the 
most devoted followers of Jehovah in Israel; 
hence the zeal of Jonadab. It should be noted, 
however, that the only direct evidence for the 
connexion of the Rechabites with the Kenites is 
the very late and obscure passage in Chronicles. 

As the Rechabite laws are simply the ordinary 
customs of nomads,—for primitive nomads the 
regular use of wine was impossible,—it is easy to 
find numereus parallels to them. Probably even 
the prohibition of wine is not strictly and directly 
religious, but merely a means for preserving the 
nomadic life. Hence Mohammed’s prohibition of 
wine and similar laws or taboos (cf. RS 484 f.) are 
not real parallels. Of others commonly cited is 
the statement of Diodorus Siculus (xix. 94, ¢. 8 B.C.), 
that the Nabatean Arabs forbade sowing seed, 
planting fruit-trees, using or building houses, under 
pain of death. Cf., further, JEHONADAB, JERE- 
MIAH, KENITES, TIRATHITES, SHIMEATHITES, SUC- 
CATHITES. 

5. In Jg 1 the LXX has for ‘because they had 
chariots (rekhebh) of iron,’ ‘because Rechab com- 
manded them’; an obvious mistake. 
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RECONCILIATION (xaradd\ay7).— The general 
doctrine of the ATONEMENT has been dealt with 
under that titlé (vol. i. p. 197), and the biblical 
phraseology under PROPITIATION (p. 128). The 
present art. is concerned with the reconciliation 
made by Christ between God and men; and the 
question specially to be investigated is, whether 
it is subjective only, our reconciliation to God, o1 
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objective also, God’s reconciliation to us. The Gr. 
word occurs four times in NT, Ro 5" 11 and 2 Co 
518-19, and in all these places it is used objectively 
to describe the new relation between God and 
humanity brought about by the work of Christ (see 
Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Lex. s.v.). This is, perhaps, 
most clearly seen in Ro 5" 6.’ of viv ry catad\dayhy 
é\d4Bouev, ‘through whom we have now received 
the reconciliation.’ The reconciliation must have 
been already an accomplished fact before it could 
be received, 7.e. before faith or feeling could have 
anything to do with it. So in Ro1l® the kar. 
kézmov is plainly the favourable attitude of God 
towards the world through His turning away 
from Israel. In 2 Co 59 the diaxovia ris Karad- 
Nay7js and the Ndyos rHs KaTad\ayfs are the means 
appointed by God to bring men to a knowledge of 
what He has done for them in Christ. And what 
is that? What is ‘the word of reconciliation’? It 
is ‘that God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself.’ That this refers to an objective 
matter of fact, not a subjective state of feeling, is 
plain from the exhortation based on it: ‘Be ye 
reconciled to God.’ Besides, how was Ged in 


Christ reconciling the world to Himself? By ‘not 
imputing unto men their trespasses.? But this 


was only the negative side of it. The positive is 
reserved to clinch the argument at the close: ‘ For 
God made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him’ (2 Co 57). But if this is the meaning of 
the reconciliation in the two most important of 
the passages that bear on it,—the doing on God’s 
part of all that needed to be done to make it right 


for Him to receive us back into favour,—the re- | 


conciliation cannot have respect to us alone, nor 
can the whole purpose of the work of Christ be 
exhausted in the moral effect it has upon us as a 
pathetic display of the love of God. Moreover, 
according to Ro 3°, the primary object of the work 
of Christ was not to display the love, but the right- 
eousness of God. That righteousness had been 
obscured by the forbearance of God in the past, 
and might still further be obscured in the future 
by His forgiving men on the ground of their faith 
in Jesus. They had been tempted, and might again 
be tempted, to doubt the reality of His wrath 
against sin, unless it were made clear that in 
forgiving it to men God had dealt seriously with 
it in the propitiatory work of Christ. 

4. The Need of Reconciliation on the part of God. 
—The subject has already so far been discussed, 
and passages have been cited both from OT and 
NT ascribing anger, wrath, indignation, jealousy, 
and even hate to God (see art. ANGER OF GOD in 
vol. i. p. 97ff.). But something may be added to 
what is there said of the reluctance theologians 
have long shown to take such passages seriously. 
In their recoil from the extreme anthropomorphism 
of fiery writers like Tertullian, they have, from 
Origen downwards, often rushed to the opposite 
extreme, and conceived of God not only as a Being 
‘without parts,’ but also ‘without passions.’ But 
anthropomorphism has at the heart of it a truth of 
priceless worth, for man was made in the image of 
God (Gn 1°), and therefore, spiritually considered, 
their natures are essentially akin. As we appreci- 
ate and apply this truth in Christology, we inake 
it easier to see the possibility of an Incarnation. 
If the Divine and the human natures were dis- 
parate, it is hard to see how there could be a 
union of God and man; but if they are essentially 
akin, the difficulty is at least sensibly relieved. 
But if this help is available for Christology, it 
is available for Theology also. For then, what 
Edward White calls ‘the Buddhism of the West,’ 
according to which God is conceived as a Being of 
passionless repose, sublimely raised above all the 
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fluctuations of feeling to which we are subject, 
gives place to a truer conception of God, more 
human and therefore more Divine. (See the Ex- 
cursus on the ‘Sensibility of God’ in Ed. White’s 
Life in Christ, p. 255, and Bushnell’s Sermon on ‘the 
Power of God in Self-Sacrifice’ in The New Life). 

We are here concerned, however, not with the 
Divine sensibility in general, but with that par- 
ticular form of it implied in the anger or wrath of 
God. What is meant by that? Our answer to the 
question will turn in part on the view we take of 
the way in which God governs the world, and in 
part on the view we take of our own nature in 
comparison with God’s. If we think that God 
administers a law above and apart from Himself, 
as a judge administers the law of his country, we 
must interpret all that Scripture says of His anger 
or wrath in some non-natural sense, for these are 
emotions which, even if he had them, a judge 
would not betray. The more perfect he is as a 
judge, the more carefully will he suppress them. 
His decisions will tell us nothing of his personal 
feelings, but only of his determination to uphold the 
law of the land. Now this is just how the great 
majority of theologians, from Origen and Augustine 
down to our own day, have dealt with the language 
of Scripture about the anger of God. They have 
taken it in a thoroughly non-natural sense, as if it 
told us nothing of the personal feeling of God, but 
only of His judicial determination to punish and 
put down wickedness (see Simon, Redemption of 
Man, pp. 223-229). But this is not how the Serip- 
tures speak, and therefore we may be sure it is 
not the view they take of God’s relation to the 
world. They give free vent to God’s personal feel- 
ings regarding the character and conduct of men, 
from which we may safely infer that they did not 
regard Him primarily as our Judge, but as our 
Father, the Father of our spirits, and our Judge in 
virtue of His Fatherhood ; for as every father is 
head over his own house, so is God Head over all 
(1 P 1). In other words, His relations to us are 
personal, and His government direct. There is no 
law over and above Him, or between Him and us. 
The law He upholds is that of His own life, and 
therefore of ours, for our life is but our finite 
share in His. Hence His Divine displeasure, 
when we do anything to disturb it. It is Him 
and not merely ourselves we grieve, when we 
fall out of right relations to Him; and against 
Him we chiefly offend, even when we do wrong to 
others. ‘Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
and done that which is evil in thy sight’ (Ps 51°). 

The nearest human analogue we have to the moral 
government of God is that of the family, and the 
best clue we have to the feeling of God when we 
deliberately do wrong is the bitter disappointment 
of a father who has loved and lived for his children, 
when they have rebelled against him, until the 
filial bond between them is strained almost to the 
breaking. And the Divine Tather feels it the 
more, because, though we may cease in spirit to be 
His children, He cannot cease to be our Father. 
He cannot consent to stand in any lower relation 
to us, and can only express His astonishment that 
we should behave as we have done. ‘Hear, O 
heavens, and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath 
spoken: [have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against me’ (Is 1?). That 
is what sin means to God. Is it any wonder that 
He should hate it, and plead with His rebellious 
children as He does: ‘Oh, do not this abominable 
thing which I hate’ (Jer 44%). 

But even pathos like that will be lost on us, unless 
we further see what the Fatherhood of God involves, 
namely, that His nature and ours are essentially 
akin, so that, allowance being made for our moral 
imperfection, from our own experience we may 
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safely infer His. If man was made in the image 
of God, a good man must be a good guide to right 
thoughts about God. If a good man may be angry, 
so may God. A good man’s anger will never be 
mere blind rage, nor mere personal resentment, but 
as moral indignation it may rise to any height ; 
and the better he is, the higher it will rise, in the 
presence of deliberate wrong-doing. And that 
being so, it were surely strange to conclude that 
if he were altogether perfect, his anger would 
entirely disappear. ‘There would ein Lee from 
it only what defiled it before—the smoke, but not 
the flame; as we see in the one perfect Man of 
the whole race—the Man, Christ Jesus. Was He 
never angry? Did not He look round on His 


enemies ‘with anger, being grieved for the hard- 


ness of their hearts’? (Mk 3°). And can we con- 
ceive Him denouncing the hypocrites of His day in 
cold, unimpassioned language? Is not His indict- 
ment against them instinct with moral indignation, 


the fire of which we feel as we read it still? We 
cannot doubt the reality of His anger. Why, 
then, should we doubt the reality of God’s? Was 


not God in Christ denouncing the Pharisees, as 
well as reconciling the world to Himself? And 
does not the one fact go far to determine how the 
other should be understood ? 

2. The Possibility of Ieeconciliation on the part 
of God.—But many demur to a mutual recon- 
ciliation, not only because they doubt the reality 
of God’s anger, and see no need of reconciliation 
on the part of God, but also because they doubt 
its possibility, for reconciliation implies a change 
of feeling, and there can be no change in God. 
This, however, is confusion of thought. It is. to 
misunderstand the nature of God’s unchangeable- 
ness. God is not a mere mechanical force, but a 
living, moral mind. It is His character that is 
unchangeable, not His feelings, nor His actions. 
These must change with the changing character 
and conduct of His creatures, just because He 
changeth not. In any relevant sense of the word, 
it is not He that changes, but we. If we obey 
not, He abideth faithful. He cannot deny Him- 
self, and therefore He must deny us, when we 
defy Him. In fact this apparent change in God 
proves His real unchangeableness, just as an 
apparent uncliangeableness would prove a real 
change. (See Dorner on ‘the Divine Immutability’ 
in System of Christian Doctrine, i. 244 ff., iv. 80). 

1. But both the need and the possibility of recon- 
ciliation on the Divine side seem to many forbidden 
from another point of view. There seems no room 
for it in the Christian conception of God. God is 
Love, and love is incapable of anger or hostility. 
But if God is love, love must be more than a mere 
emotion. It is a character, and a character is 
made up of likes and dislikes, attractions and re- 
pulsions, according to its affinity for, or aversion 
to, the character and conduct of those with whom 
it comes in contact. In other words, God is a 
person, not a force. He can, and does, diserimin- 
ate between the righteous and the wicked. ‘The 
eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous . . . the 
face of the Lord is against them that do evil’ 
(Ps 34°16), That does not mean that He does 
not love even them that do evil, but it does mean 
that His love is capable of hostility. How, indeed, 
can God love us for our good without showing His 
hostility to what would do us harm? When a 
river is dammed back by some obstruction thrown 
in its way, it chafes against it, and poetically we 
say itisangry. But it is not mere poetry to say 
that when the Divine love is held back by our 
sin, so that it can no longer flow forth to bless 
us as it would, it chafes against the obstacle, and 
cannot bear to be balked of its benign purpose 
concerning us. Love is goodness in earnest to 


make others good, and when it cannot have its 
way it is grieved, when it is deliberately thwarted 
it is angry, and, as Coleridge says— 

‘To be wroth with one you love : 

Doth work like madness in the brain.’ 


It is here that Simon (Redemption of Man, p. 216 ff.), who 
has done so much to define and defend the reality of God's 
anger, has lost his way. According to him, ‘love and wrath are 
mutually exclusive’ ; that is, they cannot both be felt for one and 
the same person at one and the same time, though they may 
both be felt by one and the same person towards different 
persons. ‘A father may become angry with one of his children, 
and, to that extent, cease loving him, without therefore ceasing 
to love the rest. At the moment of intensest indignation with 
the one he may turn with tenderness to the rest. Not other- 
wise with God.’ It is true, he adds that a man who is angry 
because his love has been repelled, ‘will also, even whilst 
angry, carefully search for means of vanquishing the indiffer- 
ence, and converting the contemptuous aversion into loving 
regard. This is what a loving being, a loving God, can do, but 
it is misleading to ascribe it to love’ (ib. p. 261). But surely, 
as Scott Lidgett has pointed out (Lhe Spiritual Principle of 
the Atonement, p. 240 f.), it is contrary to the most familiar 
experience of life to say that love must either be requited or 
withdrawn. Life is full of unrequited and even outraged love 
that has never been withdrawn. Witness the way in which a 
mother will cling to a reprobate son, and for all the wrong he 
has done her never give-him up while she lives. Nor is the 
love that will not let him go love in general, but distinctively 
her love for him. How could her love for her other children 
supply the energy required to seek reconciliation with him from 
whom, by the supposition, it has been withdrawn? It is a 
moral impossibility. Simon’s mistake is due to his making too 
much of love as a mere emotion, forgetting that in its deepest 
and divinest sense it is a character, a moral determination of 
the whole being towards another. As a character, love may 
survive the mere enjoyment of its own satisfaction. Satis- 
faction may give place to dissatisfaction and the severest dis- 
pleasure. These may be the only emotions proper to it for the 
time being, but it cannot enjoy these, cannot even endure them, 
and, in its own interest as well as that of its object, it will seek 
their removal, and, if possible, out of its own resources provide 
a propitiation. That is precisely what God has done for us. 
‘Herein is love, not that we love God, but that God loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins’ (1 Jn 410). 


2. But this brings us, in the second place, to 
what seems to many the greatest difficulty of all. 
That God should both require and provide pro- 
pitiation seems to be a contradiction, and from the 
fact that God did provide it they infer that He did 
not require it—that is, did not need to be pro- 
pitiated. It was provided by but not for Him. 
God did not, and could not, propitiate Himself. So 
W. R. Dale puts it. ‘God Himself provided the 
ransom ; He could not pay it to Himself’ (Atone- 
ment, p. 357). To whom, then, or to what, was 
it paid? To the eternal law of righteousness, says 
Dale, as if there could be any such law above or 
apart from God, or as if propitiation had anything 
to do with impersonal law, or could be made at 
all outside personal relations. The difficulty is 
due to the assumption that God both provided 
and offered the propitiation—an assumption very 
commonly made, and made decisive of the whole 
matter. Thus W. N. Clarke says: ‘If we wish 
to hold a doctrine that is real, we must choose 
between the two directions for the action in the 
work of Christ; we cannot combine them. There 
may be action that takes effect on God to influ- 
ence Him, but we may be sure that it originates 
somewhere else than in God Himself; and there 
may be action that originates in God, but we 
may be sure that it takes effect upon some other. 
God does not influence Himself. Ii we choose or 
judge between these two directions, there can be 
no doubt as to the result. In the work of Christ, 
was God the actor, or was God acted upon? For 
we are at war with reality if we attempt to affirm 
both. We cannot hesitate about our answer. God 
was the Actor’ (Present-Day Papers, 1900, vol. iii. 


p. 238). But God was not the Actor in the whole 
transaction. God provided the propitiation, but 


He did not offer it to Himself. Christ offered it, 
acting not as God's representative, but as ours. 
(See Cremer on i\doxerOat). God gave humanity 


in Him the means of making propitiation, but God 


— 
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did not propitiate Himself. Nor is there any 
difficulty here but such as meets us everywhere in 
the spiritual life. It is only the supreme example 
of a universal spiritual law. Thus, e.g., God both 
requires and gives repentance—or rather power to 
repent, for of course He does not repent for us. 
And so with every other grace, as the very word 
implies. The grace is in us, but it is of God. God 
worketh in us both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure. He neither wills nor acts for us, but 
enables us to will and act in the line of His own 
good pleasure. So in the work of reconciliation. 
God made it possible to humanity by the gift of 
Christ, but Christ as the Head and Representative 
of the race actually accomplished it. The prin- 
ciple underlying it is identical with the principle 
which underlies our whole religious life, and finds 
instinctive expression in the language of prayer, 
wherein we virtually ask God to fulfil His own 
law in us, to fulfil in us all the good pleasure of 
His goodness and the work of faith with power. 
(See, especially, Simon, Ledemption of Man, ch. 
ix.). If this is a paradox, it is a paradox inherent 
in cur very existence, as finite creatures, who have 
yet a certain moral independence over against 
God; and on its religious side it has never been 
better expressed than in Augustine’s words: ‘Da 
quod jubes, et gube quod vis’ (Conf. x. 29). 
LITERATURE.—Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Lea., articles on zeraA- 
Aaccw, zerarr~Uyh, iAacxoucs, ihacucs ; Trench, Synonyms on the 
same; Thom in Eapos. Times, iv. 335f.; Sanday-Headlam, 
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A. ADAMSON. 

RECORD.—To record a thing is to call it to 
mind (Lat. recordare, i.e. re and cor the heart, 
through Old Fr. recorder). This primitive mean- 
ing, ‘call to mind’ or ‘meditate on’ is found, e.g., 
in Erasmus, Crede, 47, ‘After that thou shalte 
have dylygently recorded these thynges, and called 
them well to remembraunce, then have recourse 
hether agayne unto me’; Tindale, E.cpositions, 
110, ‘Therefore care day by day and hour by hour 
earnestly to keep the covenant of the Lord thy 
God, and to recorde therein day and night.’ A 
similar meaning, ‘bear in mind,’ is common in 
Wyclif. Thus Gn 19”? “Whan forsothe God had 
subvertid the citees of that regioun, he recordide of 
Abraham’ (1388 ‘he hadde mynde of Abraham’) ; 
Pr 317 ‘Of ther sorewe recorde thei no more’ (1388 
‘Thenke thei no more on her sorewe’). 

We may call a thing to mind either by speak- 
ing about it or by writing it down. The former 
meaning is now obsolete, but AV has preserved 
one example: 1 Ch 164 ‘He appointed certain of 
the Leyites to minister before the ark of the 
Lord, and to record, and to thank and praise the 
Lord God of Israel’ (Heb. 3:7), lit. ‘to cause to 
remember,’ RV ‘to celebrate’; the AV tr is as 
old as Wyclif ; the 1388 version gives ‘ have mynde 
of the werkis of the Lord’). 

The phrase ‘call to record’ means ‘cause to 
testify,’ Dt 30! ‘I call heaven and earth to record 
this day against you’ (023 nya), 31°°; and ‘take to 
record’ has the same meaning : Is 8? ‘(And) I will 
take unto me faithful witnesses to record’ (*? 7738) 5 
Ac 205 ‘Wherefore I take you to record this day, 
that I am pure from the blood of all men’ (uaprv- 
powa tuiv, which is incorrectly taken by AV, after 
Tindale, in the classical sense of ‘call one to 
witness’ [which would need tpas], but rightly by 
RV, as by Wyclif, in the sense, known only to 
very late Greek, of ‘ testify’). ! 

The subst. ‘record’ is used in AV, usually in the 
sense of witness, whether the person who witnesses 


(udprus, 2 Co 1°, Ph 18) or the testimony itself 
(waprupia, Jn 119 88-14 193, ] Jn 5-1 3 Jn”). In 
the same sense is used the phrase ‘bear record,’ a 
frequent tr. of waprupéw ‘to give testimony.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

RECORDER, THE (72727, lit. ‘the remem- 
brancer’?; LXX éml rv vrournudrwr, (6) dvaueur- 
KV, VromuvngKwv, (0) brouvnuatoypdgos).—An ofticer 
of high rank in the Israelite kingdom. His fune- 
tions are nowhere precisely defined, but the im- 
portance of his office is shown by the fact that he 
is mentioned along with the commander-in-chief, 
the chief secretary, and other leading officials at 
the courts of David and Solomon (2S 2074 816= 
1 Ch 18%, 1 K 4°). In the reign of Hezekiah he 
appears as the king’s representative together with 
the prefect of the palace and the chief secretary 
(2 IK 1818: °7=Ts 36%: “), while the holder of the same 
office under Josiah formed one of the commission 
appointed to superintend the repairing of the 
temple (2 Ch 348). The ‘recorder’ is often supposed 
to have been a historiographer, but Benzinger 
(Arch. 310), Nowack (i. 308), Kittel (on 1K 4°), 
et al., argue plausibly that his duty was to remind 
the king of important business by preparing 
matters for his consideration and laying them 
before him. Under David and Solomon the office 
was filled by Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud; 
under Hezekiah, by Joah the son of Asaph; and 
under Josiah, by Joah the son of Joahaz. 

J. ¥. STENNING. 

RECOVER.—The verb ‘to recover’ (Old Fr. 
recovrer, Lat. recuperare) is still in use transitively 
in the sense of regaining something that has been 
lost, whether persons (Is 114, Jer 41°), territory 
(as 2 $ 8’, 2 K 14%, 1 Mac 10%), or other possessions 
(as Hos 2°, 1 Mac 2%); also of regaining health 
(Jer 8"), strength (2 Ch 13°, Ps 39'), sight (Lk 4!8), 
But it is no longer used with the person to be 
restored to health as direct object, as it is in AV, 
2K 5% 671 Ts 3816 391, Jth 147. Cf. Shaks. Jul. 
Cees. I. i. 28, ‘I am indeed, sir, a surgeon to old 
shoes ; when they are in great danger I recover 
them’; Defoe, Crusoe, 520, ‘Our men in the Pinnace 
followed their orders, and took up three men; one 
of which was just drowning, and it was a good 
while before we could recover him.’ 

The intrans. use is also found in AV, to which 
RV adds Jn 11” ‘The disciples therefore said unto 
him, Lord, if he is fallen asleep, he will recover,’ 
for AV ‘he shall do well’; RVm ‘he shall be 
saved’ (Gr. cwOjcera, Vulg. salvus erit). 

J. HASTINGS. 

RED.—See CoLours in vol. i. p. 457°. 


RED DRAGON. 


RED HEIFER.—Of the numerous forms of cere- 
monial uncleanness which occupy so important a 
place in the priestly legislation, that arising from 
contact with, and even proximity to, a dead body 
was regarded as the most grievous, requiring a 
specially efficacious medium of lustration for its 
removal. ‘To provide such a medium is the object 
of the unique enactment of Nu 19—unique in its 
title (see below), in its provisions, and, one is 
tempted to add, in the amount of discussion to 
which it has given rise. 


See REVELATION (BOOK OF). 


The precise relation to each other of the two sections of this 
chapter is not easy to determine. According to Wellh. (Comp. 
d. Hex.3 176, approved by Kuenen, Hea. 96) vv.1+22 form an 
appendix to vv.118, giving more precise instruction regarding 
the application to particular cases of the general Torah embodied 
in the latter. The more elaborate and peculiar title of the first 
section, however—viz. T7))\AT npn ‘the statute of the law 
(Torah), Nu 192 3121 only—and other indications rather suggest 
that this section, vv.1-13, is the younger of the two,* and be- 


* According to the authors of the Oaford Heaxaseuch (1900), 
vy.24tl. are derived from a corpus of priestly t6réth or decisions 
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longs to the secondary strata of P (Ps). Neither section, it 
should be noted, presents that historical setting which is 
characteristic of the legal ordinances of the main stock of P. 
Such a setting, however, was supplied by later Jewish tradition. 
The rite of the red heifer, according to Josephus, was instituted 
by Moses on the death of Miriam (see Nu 201, the chapter im- 
mediately following its institution in the Hebrew text), and the 
ashes of the first victim were used to purify the people at the 
expiry of the thirty days of mourning (Ant. IV. iv. 6). 


i. The preparation of the ashes of the red heifer. 
ji. The purpose and manner of their application. 
iii. The origin and significance of the rite. 

iv. The red heifer as a type of Christ. 

i. The procedure to be followed in the preparation 
of the ashes is laid down in outline in vv.1". De- 
tailed instructions—a few of the more important of 
which are noted in the sequel—will be found in the 
special treatise of the Mishna devoted to the sub- 
ject (see Literature at end of art.). The ashes are 
to be those of a victim with special qualifications of 
sex, colour, and condition, the ultimate grounds 
for which have formed the subject of endless de- 
bate among Jewish and Christian scholars. The 
sacrificial victims were predominantly males, in 
the case of the sin-offerings for the congregation, a 
he-goat (Ly 9°) or a young bullock (4%); here, as 
in the ancient and allied rite by which the land 
was purified from the defilement of an untraced 
murder (Dt 21'*-), a heifer or young cow was pre- 
scribed. According to a widely supported view 
(Bahr, Kurtz, Keil, Edersheim, etc.), the female sex, 
as the immediate source of new life, was chosen in 
order to furnish a more suggestive contrast in a 
rite associated with death. This and similar ex- 
planations, however, seem to us to introduce a 
train of thought much too advanced for ceremonies 
bearing such evident marks of a great antiquity 
(see iil. below) as do those of Nu 19 and Dt 21. 
We ought rather, in these cases, to seein the choice 
of the female sex the desire to offer the most 
precious and therefore the most efficacious victim, 
the females, as the breeders of the herd, being the 
more valuable in the estimation of a pastoral people 
—a view reflected in the composition of Jacob's pre- 
sent to Esau (Gn 32! ; cf. Dillm.-Ryssel, Ex.-Lv.3 
429).* 

The age, by Rabbinic prescription, might range 
from two to five years (Parah i. 1); the colour 
must be red (n2qx, cf. Zec 15 of horses), or rather 
reddish brown.+ The heifer, further, had to be 
without spot or blemish of any kind, ‘ upon which 
never came yoke’ (y.*), rightly paraphrased by 
Josephus as ‘a heifer that had never been used to 
the plough or to husbandry’ (Ané. Iv. iv. 6; ef. 
Dt 21°, and the epithets afvyes, injuges, applied. to 
sacrificial victims by classical writers). The cost 
was defrayed from the half-shekel temple tax 
(Shekal. iv. 2). 

Not the high priest, who dared not risk the con- 
tagion of uncleanness, but his representative, 
Eleazar, had to bring the victim forth ‘ without 
the camp’ (v.?)—that is, in actual practice, from 
the temple hill, by the so-called Red Heifer bridge, 
across the Kidron to the Mount of Olives. A rite 
so sacrosanct, and therefore entailing ceremonial 
defilement on the place and persons concerned, had 
to be performed at a distance from the sanctuary 
(cf. the barren valley of Dt 214). At a spot secure 
from possible contamination by graves, the heifer 
was slain by a second person in the presence of the 
priest, who, dipping his finger in the warm blood, 
sprinkled thereof seven times in the direction of 
—hence the signature Pt—codified independently of the main 
stock of P(Ps). See op. cit. ii. 218f., and cf. i. 152f., and art. 
NUMBERS. 

* For other explanations of the comparative sacredness of the 
cow, see W. R. Smith, RS] 280, 2 287, and reff. there. 

+ The later Jewish authorities by a false exegesis, which took 
témimah, ‘physically perfect,’ as a qualification of the preceding 
adjective ‘perfectly red,’ considered the presence of even two 


hairs of another colour as disqualifying (Parah ii. 5; ef. Rashi 
and other commentators, in Joc.). 
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the sanctuary, 7.e. the temple. A pyre having 
been previously constructed of various fragrant 
woods,* the complete carcass of the heifer—‘ her 
skin, and her flesh, and her blood, with her dung’ 
(v.5)—was burned thereon. At a certain stage (see 
Parah iii. 10) an interesting part of the ceremony 
took place. This was the casting, by the directing 
priest, of ‘cedar wood (1x), and hyssop, and 
scarlet’ into the midst of the burning mass. <Ac- 
cording to later authorities, these items consisted 
of a thin piece of so-called ‘cedar’—in reality a 
piece of the fragrant wood of the Juniperus Phan- 
wea (see CEDAR) or J. Oxycedrus (Low, Aran. 
Pflanzennamen, p. 57)—a cubit in length, a bunch 
of aromatic hyssop or wild marjoram, and a strip 
of woollen cloth dyed scarlet, which bound the 
juniper and hyssop together (Farah iii. 10. 11, 
with commentaries ; Maimonides, de Vacca Rufa). 

When the whole pyre was reduced to ashes, 
these were collected by a third clean person—the 
two previous participants having been rendered 
unclean, in modern phrase ‘ taboo’ (see below, 1ii.), 
by contact with the sacrosanct victim; and de- 
posited by him ‘ without the camp in a clean place’ 
(v.’). The ashes (not of the red heifer alone, be it 
noted, but these mixed with the ashes of the frag- 
rant woods) were now ready to be used as the law 
prescribed. All the three participants in the cere- 
mony were unclean (or taboo) till sundown, after 
which time, having bathed their persons and 
washed their clothes, they were again ceremonially 
clean (vv.7 8 1°)—that is, they were again admitted 
to the society of their fellows, and to participation 
in the cultus. 

ii. The purpose of the ashes prepared as above is 
expressly declared to be ‘for (the preparation of) 
a water of separation’ (773 >) v.°; RVm ‘a water 
of impurity’). The nreaning of these words was 
early misunderstood. The LXX, followed by all 
the chief ancient versions, connecting 773 niddah 
with the Aramaic form of the Heb. ™: ‘to sprinkle,’ 
rendered the phrase by tédwp pavticuod ‘water of 
sprinkling,’ Jerome’s aqua aspersionis, Luther’s 
Sprengwasser. In reality the verb 73 (see Is 66°) 
denoted in the technical language of the priests ‘ to 
exclude from the cultus,’ in post-biblical Hebrew 
‘to excommunicate’; hence the substantive niddah 
denotes ‘that which excludes from the cultus,’ + 
viz. ceremonial uncleanness or impurity. J/é 
niddah (lit. ‘water of exclusion’) accordingly 
signifies water for removing the uncleanness which 
is the cause of this exclusion; in other words, as 
suggested by RVm, ‘water [for the removal] of 
impurity.’ The mode of preparation was of the 
simplest: ‘for the unclean they shall take of the 
ashes of the burning of the sin-otfering, and running 
water shall be put thereto in a vessel’ (v.17 RV). 
This simple procedure was later elaborated with 
the most ingenious detail, if we are to believe the 
statements of the Mishna, to which the student is 
referred (Parahiii. 2-5). A clean person—accord- 
ing to Parah xii. 10, an adult male, not a female, 
though the latter might hold the vessel—took a 
bunch of hyssop, dipped it in the ‘water of im- 
purity,’ and sprinkled the house in which a death 
had taken place, and all the persons and utensils 
therein, except such of the latter as were provided 
with lids, or were otherwise closed against the 
contagion of uncleanness (v.). The same lustra- 
tion was required in the case of uncleanness con- 


* Four are named in Parah iii. 8: My and JIN (Assyr. érinu, 
“cedar’), two species of juniper (probably), wna ‘cypress,’ and 
fig. 
+ Ibn Ezra appears to be the first to grasp the true connexion 
between the verb and the substantive. See his comm. in loc. 


Rashi kept to the traditional view m1 D9 ‘for water of 
sprinkling.’ The commentaries of both exegetes are found in 
the ordinary Rabbinic Bibles. 
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tracted by every one who had occasion to touch a 
dead body, whether the person had died a natural 
or a violent death, and by every one who had 
ines even a bone of the human body or a grave 
eae): 

By a separate enactment (Nu 311%-*4; note esp. 
mpd nq v.>"), which likewise bears every indica- 
tion of belonging to the latest stratum of the 
priestly legislation, the ‘water of impurity’ had 
to be employed on the return from a campaign for 
the cleansing of the soldiers and their captives 
(31), including their clothes and impedimenta 
(v.*). The spoil, also, of precious and useful 
metals taken from the enemy, after a preliminary 
purification by being passed through the fire, had 
to be finally purified by the application of the 
‘water of impurity’ (v.25), 

In the case of unclean persons the sprinkling 
was performed on the third and seventh days 
following that on which the uncleanness had been 
contracted. On the seventh day ‘at even’ or 
sundown, after having bathed their persons and 
washed their clothes, they were once more clean. 
The ban of exclusion from the cultus was finally 
removed, and the persons affected resumed their 
place in the holy community of J”. 

ui. Origin and significance of the rite.—Although 
the chapter before us may, or rather must, have 
assumed its present form at a comparatively late 
period, the essential part of the ceremony of lus- 
tration may be contidently affirmed to be of 
extreme antiquity, for the mystery attaching to 
the beginning and the end of life, and to the 
blood as the vehicle of life, has impressed mankind 
from the earliest days. In all forms of primitive 
religious thought a dead body is conceived as a 
source of real, if undefined, danger to all in 
proximity to it. Itself in the highest degree 
unclean, in modern phrase taboo, it becomes an 
active source of uncleanness, and renders taboo 
everyone and everything about it. These death 
taboos, as they may be called,-were in full force 
among the ancient Hebrews, as among the other 
nations of antiquity, and the means used to 
remove the taboo were to a large extent identical. 
Primarily, as Robertson Smith has pointed out, 
‘ purification means the application to the person 
ot some medium which removes a taboo, and 
enables a person to mingle freely in the ordinary 
life of his fellows’ (RS 405). The most widely 
distributed medium is, of course, water, but for 
aggravated cases of uncleanness this medium was 
supposed to acquire increased potency through 
the addition of ashes (see the reff. to ancient 
writers quoted by Bahr, Symbolik, ii. 495, and 
Knobel in Dillmann’s commentary, i /oc.). Here, 
then, we have the origin of the essential part of 
the Hebrew rite. é 

Closely connected with this circle of ideas is the 
universal belief of primitive man that sickness and 
death are caused by harmful and malevolent 
spirits whose anger he has incurred (cf. DrEMon, 
vol. i. p. 590%). An interesting survival of this 
primitive mode of thought may, we venture to 
think, be found in the ritual of the red heifer. 
Much laboured ingenuity has been expended in 
finding suitable symbolical meanings for each of 
the ‘cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet’ which were 
added to the burning pyre. According to some, 
cedar, hastily assumed to be the majestic cedar of 
Lebanon, is the symbol of pride, as hyssop of 
humility ; according to others, cedar, the incor- 
ruptible wood, was chosen ‘as typical of eternity 
of life, hyssop of purification from the power of 
death, and scarlet thread to show the intensity of 
life in the red heifer.’ The true explanation, it 
seems to us, is to be found in the primitive concep- 
tion referred to above. We have here a meaning- 
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less survival, of which innumerable parallels will 
occur to students of comparative religion, from the 
time when the fragrant woods, such as juniper and 
cypress and the aromatic plants of the mint family, 
were supposed to act as a protection against the 
harmful unseen powers that were the cause of 
death * and hovered about the dead. The scarlet 
cloth is to be explained either by the fact that a 
special healing virtue was assigned in antiquity to 
the scarlet dye (Delitzsch,+ art. ‘Sprengwasser’ in 
Riehm’s HWB d. bibl. Alterthums*), or by the 
universally prevalent idea of red, the colour of the 
sacred blood, as the taboo colour par excellence 
(Jevons, Introd. to Hist. of Religion, 67 ff. ; Trum- 
bull, The Blood Covenant, 236f.}.t The line of 
thought along which we have sought to explain 
this confessedly ditticult part of the ritual, to the 
exclusion of the advanced symbolical interpreta- 
tion hitherto current, finds further justification in 
the use of a sprinkler, consisting of a bunch of 
hyssop, tied to a handle of juniper wood by a 
similar strip of scarlet cloth, in sprinkling a house, 
as well as a person, that was to be declared free 
from the plague of leprosy (Ly 141"). 

While we have thus endeavoured to trace the 
origin of the ritual of the red heifer to its source 
in an atmosphere of primitive religious thought 
common to the Hebrews of the pre-Mosaic age 
with other races on a similar plane of develop- 
ment, it must not be forgotten that the rite 
received a higher and fuller interpretation in being 
admitted into the circle of the priestly legislation 
of the post-exilic age. Uncleanness and sin, sin 
and death, are now associated ideas (for the whole 
subject, see art. UNCLEANNESS). The red heifer 
has become a sin-offering (vv.* 17) of a unique kind ; 
part of the blood is sprinkled towards the dwelling- 
place of J’, from whose worship those ‘ unclean 
from the dead’ are temporarily excluded, the rest 
is burned with the victim to heighten the expiatory 
eflicacy of the ashes. The rite in all its details 
becomes a powerful object-lesson, teaching the 
eternal truth that a holy God can be served only 
by a holy people. 

It is no longer possible to ascertain the extent to which the 
‘water of impurity’ was actually used as amedium of lustration 
by the mass of the Jewish people. Even such sober investi- 
gators as Delitzsch and Dillmann have pointed out the diffi- 
culties in the way of an extended application of the ritual of 
Nu 19 in a thickly peopled country. Again, what are we to 
make of the statement (Parah iii. 5) that only seven or nine 
red heifers were slain in all—the first by Moses, the second by 
Ezra, and the rest later? The probability is that, like many 
other of the more stringent requirements of the Levitical code, 
the observance was confined to the more ardent legalists in 
Jerusalem. Jewish tradition represents this and other rites 
regarding uncleanness as ceasing to be observed about fifty 
years after the destruction of the temple (Hamburger, Real- 
encycl. d. Judenthuins, i. 874). The red heifer, it may be 
remarked finally, has given her name to the second chapter of 
the Koran, ‘the surah of the heifer,’ in which, however, 
Mohammed in his usual fashion has confused the two heifers of 
Nu 19 and Dt 21 (see sw. ii. 63 ff.). 


iv. The red heifer as a type of Christ.—It was 
natural that the early Church should see in the 
expiatory rite of Nu 19a prefiguring of the atoning 
work of our Lord. The first to give literary ex- 
pression to this idea, which has received such 
detailed elaboration at the hands of successive 
generations of typologists, is the author of the 


* In comparatively recent times in our own country, a juniper 

tree planted before a house was regarded as a preventive of the 
lague. 

. + Delitzsch is apparently the only writer who has sought to 

assign other than a purely symbolical significance to these three 

elements. See, besides the above article, his commentary on 

He 913, and cf. Nowack, Arch. ii. 289, note 1. 

t If we could be sure that the red colour of the heifer was as 
old as the practice of burning for the sake of the ashes, the 
choice would probably have to be explained by the same associa- 
tion of ideas. The oxen sacrificed by the ancient Egyptians 
had also to be red, a single black or white hair disqualifying an 
animal for the sacrifice (Plutarch, sis et Osiris, 31; Herod. ii. 
38, cited by Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 306, 2nd ed., 1900, ii. 312). 
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Epistle to the Hebrews in the familiar passage 9!". 
In the Epistle of Barnabas we find a whole chapter 
(ch. 8) devoted to this subject, in the course of 
which the writer shows an intimate acquaintance 
with contemporary Jewish practice as reflected in 
the Mishna (see esp. Paras iii. 2,3). ‘The calf is 
Jesus,’ the juniper wood is His cross, while the 
scarlet wool, the hyssop, and other details receive 
a more or less appropriate luterpretation. 
Lirerature.—The comm. on Nu 19, esp. Dillmann; the 
treatise Parah (Lat. tr. with commentaries in Surenhusius’ 
Mishna, vol. vi., English in Barclay’s V'almud, p, 300 ff.), which 
forms the basis of Maimonides’ treatise 475 mabn, edited with 
Lat. tr. and notes by A. C. Zeller, de Vacea Rufa, 1711; 
Spencer, de legg. Heb. rit. ii. 15, ‘de vitula rufa,’ ete. ; Bahr, 
Swmbolik des Mosaischen Cultus, 1839, i. 493-512; Kurtz in Sk, 
1846, p. 629 ff. ; Edersheim, Zhe Temple, etc. p. 304 ff. ; works 
on Biblical archeology, esp. Haneberg, Keil (i. 385 ff.), and 
Nowack (ii. 288 ff.); art. ‘Sprengwasser’ by Delitzsch in 
Riehm’s HWB_ d. bibl. Alterthwins?, and ‘Reinigungen’ by 
Komg in PLE. A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 


RED HORSE.—See REVELATION (BOOK OF), 
p. 239. 


RED SEA (F:0-0: Ex 10!® and often; also on Ex 
HEROS. ish yO RIon aie, ea Reren We) WEG INO 
N €pvdpa Oddacoa, with the equivalent amongst 
Latin geographers Mare Rubrum, also Mare 
Erythrewm).—The origin of the name ‘ Red Sea’ 
is uncertain, though several reasons for it have 
been assigned, such as the colour of the corals 
which cover its floor or line its shores ; the tinge 
of the Edomite and Arabian mountains which 
border its coasts, and the light of an Eastern sky 
reflected on its waters. Dean Stanley considers 
that the name as applied to the Gulfs of Suez and 
Akabah is comparatively modern, as it was used 
to designate the waters of the Indian Ocean and 
the Persian Gulf before it was applied to the arm 
which extends northwards of the Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb;* and in the former application it is used 
by Berosus and Herodotus.| The Hebrew name 
Yam Siiph (see art. SUPH) appears*to have been 
used from very early times. The origin of the 
name is not of much importance, since the name 
itself is in universal use. 

The Red Sea is one of the most remarkable of 
oceanic gulfs on the globe, owing to the fact that 
it receives the waters of no river, while the evapo- 
ration from its surface is necessarily enormous. 
It must, therefore, be fed by the influx of water 
from the Indian Ocean through the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb ; but as such a condition of supply 
would long ere this have resulted in the conversion 
of the whole basin into a mass of solid rock-salt, it 
is inferred that an outward current flows into the 
Indian Ocean beneath the surface inward current. 

The length of the Red Sea from the Straits to 
the head of the Gulf of Suez is about 1350 miles, 
and the extreme breadth in Jat. 19° N. 205 miles. 
Towards its northern end it bifureates into two 
narrow gulfs—those of Suez and Akabah (Atlanitic 
Gulf), between which rises the mountainous region 
of Sinai. The waters are clear and of a deep blue 
colour ; and, as might be expected, are more saline 
than those of the ocean in the proportion of 4 to 
3°5; the relative densities being 1:030 and 1:026 at 
a temperature of 60° Fahrenheit. 

The waters of the Red Sea are crowded with 
living forms, and their high temperature (where 
not deep), combined with extreme purity, being 

* Stanley, Sinai and Palestine 5, 5 (note). 

+ Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, i. 109. Sayce (HCM 255 ff.) 
maintains that Yam Swph as used by Heb. writers means 
only the Gulf of Alsabah, and that its application in Ex 154-22 
to the ‘sea,’ which the Israelites crossed on leaving Egypt, 
rests upon a mistake. This view, which the present writer is 
persuaded is entirely erroneous, was adopted by Sayce in 
order to support his theory that Mount Sinai lay amongst the 
Edomite mountains east of the Gulf of Akabah. See, further, 
art. SINAI, 


favourable to polyp life, coral reefs abound, either 
lining the shores or rising as islands above the 
surface. The navigable channel from Suez to the 
Straits lies nearly in the centre of the basin, and 
in lat. 21° N., where the greatest depth is found, 
the bed descends to a depth of 1200 fathoms. 

That the bed of the Red Seais becoming shallower 
by the gradual rise of the land, admits of the clearest 
proof. Raised beaches containing shells and corals 
now living in the water are found at various 
levels up to many feet above the present surface ; 
as, for example, along the cliffs of Nummulite 
limestone above Cairo and other parts of Lower 
Egypt, as well as along the shores of the Gulf of 
Suez and Akabah. The most remarkable of these 
beaches is that which is found at a level of 220 
ft., and was first recognized by Oscar Fraes. Still 
more recently, and probably within the human and 
pre-historic period, the waters of the Red Sea 
stretched up the Isthmus of Suez into the great 
Bitter Lake, as the floor of the canal when being 
cut in 1867 laid open beds of rock-salt and strata, 
with recent shells.and corals.* At the close of 
the Eocene period the whole surface of Egypt was 
under the waters of the ocean, and the Red Sea 
and Mediterranean waters were continuous. The 
fauna of the Red Sea and of the Mediterranean 
are now highly dissimilar: that of the former 
partaking of the character of the Indian Ocean ; 
that of the latter, of the Atlantic. This process of 
differentiation has been naturally proceeding from 
the time when the two seas were disconnected by 
the uprising of the land in Miocene and Pliocene 
times, and the formation of the Isthmus of Suez.t 

The biblical history of the Red Sea is chiefly 
connected with the Exodus (which see); but 
we have an interesting reference to it later 
in the time of Solomon and Hiram, king of 
Tyre, illustrating the essentially different habits 
of the Israelites and Phcenicians. These latter, 
from the time they settled on the coast of 
Syria, became a maritime nation, extending their 
trade and founding colonies all round the Medi- 
terranean, while inland their extent of territory 
was extremely limited. The Israelites, on the 
other hand, were not a seafaring people ; and con- 
sequently, when Solomon had extended his rule 
over Edom, and as far south as the #lanitie Gulf, 
and was desirous of haying a fleet, to navigate the 
waters of the Red Sea and to trade with Ophir 
for gold and other commodities ; and when Elath 
(Aila of Strabo) and Ezion-geber were fortified, 
and the latter made a seaport town, his own 
subjects being ignorant of nautical affairs, he was 
obliged to have recourse to the assistance of Hiram, 
with whom he had preserved friendly relations. 
This appeal was not made in vain, and Hiram sent 
his servants, ‘shipmen that had knowledge of the 
sea, to man the fleet in the trade with Ophir 
(1 K 9°68"), After this event the Red Sea drops 
out of biblical history ; Elath was for a time lost 
to the kingdom of Israel on the revolt of Edom 
against Joram (2 K 8”), and, though regained by 
Azariah (14**), it finally passed into the hands of 
the Syrians (Kethibh) or the Edomites (Keré) in 
the reign of Ahaz (16°). Some ruins on an island 
at the head of the gulf are supposed to mark the 
site of this once important seaport. E. HULL. 


REDEEMER, REDEMPTION.—With two excep- 
tions (AV in Ps 1364 [prs, lit. to break or tear away, 


* The writer considers that this was the condition of the 
Isthmus at the time of the Exodus. Such a view, borne out 
by observation, renders the account of this event intelligible, 
but does not necessitate the inference that the waters of the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean were at that time connected. 

+ For an account of the raised beaches of the Red Sea coast 
and of Lower Egypt, see Hull, ‘On the Physical Geology of 


Arabia Petrea,’ PEL Mem. 69 ff. (1886). 
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a common Aram. word for rescue, deliver, in Heb. 
also La 5°], RV ‘delivered’; and AV and RV in Neh 
58 [mp to buy, so RVm]), ‘redeem’ is the tr. in OT 
of the Heb. mp and 83, with their derivatives. 
amp (better, for distinction from 5x3, rendered 
to ransom’) is used of the money payments re- 
quired under the Law for the redemption of the 
firstborn (so Nu 3%49 18@. ef Ex 131: be AEN 
27"), or for the release of persons from slavery (so 
Ex 218 Ly 2547-9) ; and 5x3 “to redeem’ (in a legal 
sense), of the recovery of property which had passed 
into other hands (so Ly 255, Ru 442), or of commuta- 
tion of a vow (Ly 27}! 18) or a tithe (Lv 27%), 

In the Prophets and the Psalms both $y3 and 
mp are used figuratively, with the general mean- 
ing ‘deliver,’ of the saving activity of God, as 
shown in the history of Israel (so Is 2922 [715] 482° 
52°, Ps 77 [all >s3}) and in the experience of indi- 
vidual Israelites (Ps 34°? [m15]). Cremer (Wérterb. 
p- 596) finds, in the use of these words rather than 
others which might have been chosen, a suggestion 
of the property relation conceived to exist between 
J” and Israel. Cf. Ps 74? ‘Remember thy con- 
gregation, which thou hast purchased of old, 
which thou hast redeemed (5x3) to be the tribe of 
thine inheritance’; so Dt 9%, 2S 73, 1Ch 172! 
(all 175), Is 52% (5x3). [A similar idea appears in the 
NT repiroceto Oar (Ac 2078), repiroinats (Eph 14, 1 P 
2°), and dyopdfw (1 Co 6% and often); but these 
words correspond in the LXX to amg, aP:p, and 
73), never to 2kior772]. In the great majority of 
cases, however, the idea of a money payment falls 
altogether into the background, and the words 
are used in the purely general sense of ‘save,’ 
‘deliver.’ To ‘ransom” or ‘redeem’ means to 
deliver from any calamity or misfortune, however 
that deliverance may be brought about. 

More specifically, redemption is thought of as 
deliverance from adversity (2S 4°, 1 K 1%, Ps 25 
[all 775]), oppression and violence (Ps 72!4 [>sa]), 
captivity (Zee 10% [a5], Ps 1077-3 [9xa]), or death 
(Ps 49% [575], 1034, Hos 13" [both 5x3], Job 5” [775]). 
It is specially associated with the deliverance from 
Egypt (Dt 7° 13° 2438, Mic 6# [all 75]), and with 
the (idealized) deliverance from Babylon (Is 35° 
62!2 634 [all >x3]).. In a single instance only is it 
used of redemption from sin (Ps 1308 [775]). 

The noun ‘redeemer’ is the tr. in OT of the part. 
x3 (gal, properly one who asserts a claim or has 
the right of ‘redemption,’ esp. one who vindicates 
the right of a murdered man, ?.¢. the ‘avenger of 
blood,’ hence the next-of-kin, Nu 58, Ru 2” al., 
1 K 16"), and is applied in our VSS, in a figura- 
tive sense, to God only. It is a favourite term 
of Deutero-Isaiah, who often speaks of J” as the 
G6’él of Israel (so 4114 43/4 448-24 474 4817 497.26 
54°- 8 599 6016 631%), and magnifies the freeness and 
the greatness of His deliverance. Cf. Is 52° ‘Ye 
were sold for nought, and ye shall be redeemed 
without money’; Is 5478 ‘For a small moment 
have I forsaken thee; but with great mercies will 
I gather thee. In overflowing wrath I hid my 
face from thee for a moment; but with everlasting 
kindness will I have mercy upon thee, saith J” 
thy redeemer.’ Outside of Isaiah, the term g@’¢ 
is not applied to God except in Ps 19'* 78°, Job 
19%, Pr 234, Jer 5674, In the last three cases it 1s 
used in the special sense of advocate or vindicator. 

- J” is here represented as doing for the oppressed 
what the human g0’é would do, if he were living. 
So in the familiar passage Job 19” ‘I know that 
my redeemer liveth,’ the true rendering should be, 
‘T know that my vindicator liveth’ (so RVm), 2.¢. 
the one who will see that [ have justice after I am 
gone. See, further, art. GOEL, and A. B. David- 
son’s note on Job 19”. , 

In NT the words for ‘redecm’ are dyopafw 
and durpoduor, with their derivatives. The former 


means lit. ‘to buy,’ ‘to purchase,’ by which terms 
it is uniformly rendered in RV (1 Co 6” 7:3, 2 P 
21, Rey 5° 14°: + [all]) and AV in all passages except 
Rey 5° 14°-4. This is akin to the figurative use of 
mp ‘buy’ or ‘purchase,’ in the OT, of the deliver- 
ance of Israel from bondage, Ex 15'6, Ts 114, Ps 742 
(cf. 78°4), though 3p is not represented in the LXX 
of these passages by dyopdfw. In the compound 
form €Eayopdfw, ‘to buy from or out of,’ it acquires 
the technical meaning ‘redeem,’ and is so used 
twice by St. Paul (Gal 3” 4°) of Christ’s deliverance 
of those who were under the curse of the law. 
‘Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
having become a curse for us. Vor it is written, 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.’ Here 
Christ’s shameful death on the cross is regarded 
as the ransom price paid for the deliverance of 
those who were held prisoners under the law and 
subject to its curse. Cf. Rev 5°, where the redeemed 
are said to be purchased unto God (not from God) 
with the blood of the Lamb. 

The more common NT word is, however, \urpod- 
wow (from Avrpov, ‘a ransom’), with its derivatives, 
AuTpwr7s, NUTpwots, amodUTpwots. These follow the 
usage of the OT 5x: and 773, being sometimes 
used in the technical sense of ‘ransom’ (e.g. 1 P 
148-19), but more frequently in the purely general 
sense of ‘deliver.’ Thus Avrpwors is used in Luke 
of the Messianic deliverance from misfortune and 
sorrow. So Lk 1% 2°) cf. 2471, More particularly 
of the salvation to be wrought at the Parousia, Lk 
21°8 (amodIrpwors, ef. Ro 8°? the redemption of the 
body; Eph 1% the redemption of God’s own 
possession. In Eph 4” the phrase ‘day of re- 
demption’ is used as a synonym for Parousia). 
In other passages which follow the thought of 
Ps 1308, the reference is clearly to redemption 
from sin. So in Eph 1’, Col 14, redemption is 
associated with forgiveness. In Ro 34 it is con- 
nected with justification. In Tit 2! Christ is said 
to have given Himself for us ‘that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
self a people for his own possession, zealous of 
good works.’ In this narrower sense redemption 
is frequently connected with the death of Christ. 
Thus He 9* speaks of ‘a death having taken place 
for the redemption of the transgressions that were 
under the first covenant.’ Cf. Eph 17 ‘redemption 
through his blood’; Ro 37+” ‘redemption .. . 
through faith in his blood,’ and esp.. 1 P 1% 
‘Knowing that ye were redeemed, not with cor- 
ruptible things, as with silver or gold, from your 
vain manner of life handed down from your fathers ; 
but with precious blood, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot, even the blood of 
Christ.’ Here the technical meaning of Aurpoduae 
reappears. The blood of Christ is represented as 
the ransom price (Avrpov, cf. Mk 10%) by which 
Christians are redeemed from their former sinful 
life. Observe that in 1 P 1'*-, as in Tit 2“ and 
He 9", the thought is not primarily of deliverance 
from punishment, but of deliverance from sin. See, 
further, under RANSOM. 

The term ‘redeemer’ (\urpwrjs) is found in NT 
only in Ac 7%, where it is used of Moses (so RVm ; 
AV and RV tr. ‘deliverer’). In the LXX Aurpwris 
stands for 5yi in Ps 18 (19)!4 77 (78)** [all]. 

For a fuller discussion of the biblical idea of 
redemption, see SALVATION, SAVIOUR. 


LireraturE.—Cremer, Bih.-Theol. Worterb., s. Avrpéw ; Ritschl, 
Rechtf. und Vers. ii. p. 222 ff. ; Beyschlag, Neutest. Theol. i. p. 
386 (Eng. tr. i. p. 395f.); Stevens, Pauline Theol. (1892) 
p. 227 ff.; Orr, Christian View of God and the World (1893), 
p. 333ff.; Hort, 7 Peter (1898), p. 78 ff.; Briggs, Messiah of 
Apostles, p. 47 ff., and Study of Holy Scripture, 1899, p. 647 ff. ; 
Abbott, Ephesians and Colossians, pp. 11-13; Westcott, 
Hebrews, pp. 295, 296; Sanday—Headlam, Romans, p. 86; Driver 
on Dt 78198 and Par. Psalt. 453 f. 

W. ApAMsS Brown. 
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REED.—There is as much uncertainty in regard 
to the signification of the Heb. words used to 
designate the various sorts of aquatic and marsh 
plants, grouped under the above general term, as 
there is about the English term itself. Two of 
these, "hu and suph, have already been discussed 
under FLAG. ‘There remain the foll. four :— 

4. j2ax, ious ’agmon. This word seems to be 
derived from 038 ’agam, the same as the Arab. 
-ajam, denoting ‘a troubled or muddy pool’ (Is 14” 
nyp3N), such as reeds and rushes grow in, and 
thence a reed from such a pool (Jer 51%, RVm 
‘marshes, Heb. pools’). ?Agmon is tr? in Job 41° 
AV ‘hook,’ RV ‘rope’; Job 412 AV ‘caldron,’ 
RV ‘burning rushes’; Is 58°‘ bulrush,’ RV ‘rush,’ 
The word is used metaphorically for the lowly, 
and tr® ‘rush’ (Is 9! 19%). The LXX xkpixos= 
‘ying,’ dvOpaé=‘ coal,’ wexpds= ‘small,’ rédos =‘ end,’ 
give us no clue to the signification of ’agmon. 
Unfortunately, there is nothing in the etymology 
which is any more helpful. The expression ‘ bow 
down his head like a bulrush’ (Is 58°) would ex- 
elude the true rushes, which are stiff, erect plants. 
There are several rush-like plants to which it 
would well apply,. as the Twig Rush, Cladiwm 
mariscus, L.; Cyperus longus, L., and a number 
of the Scirpi, all of the order Cyperacew; the 
Common Reed, Phragmites communis, L., of the 
Graminee ; the Flowering Rush, Butomus wmbel- 
latus, L., of the Alismaceew ; and the Bur Reed, 
Sparganium ramosum, Huds., of the Typhacee. 
The expression ‘canst thou put an ’agmon (AV 
‘hook,’ RV ‘rope’) into his nose?’ (Job 417) may be 
explained as referring to the ring which is passed 
through the nostrils of bulls to lead them. This is 
usually of iron. Sometimes it is of tough, twisted 
withes. It may be that it was sometimes made of 
rushes. But this also gives no light as to the par- 
ticular kind. ‘The tr® ‘rush’ is admissible only if 
we take it in its:widest and most general sense. 

2. xza gome’. The Heb. root signifies ‘to swallow 
or imbibe.’ Géme’ escurs in connexion with its 
marshy place of growth (Job 8", LXX sazupos, 
AV and RW ‘rush,’ RVm ‘papyrus’). The ark 
in which Moses was placed was made of gome’ 
(Ex 23), The LXX says only 676s = ‘wicker 
basket,’ without mentioning the material of which 
it was made; AV and RV ‘bulrushes,’ RVm 
‘papyrus.’ What were the ‘vessels of gdme’’? 
(Is 182, AV ‘bulrushes,’ RV ‘papyrus’). That 
boats for sea voyages were made of papyrus is 
improbable. But the passage does not require 
that. The allusion in the expression ‘sea’ is 
doubtless to the Nile, the greater branches of 
which, as well as the main stream, are called 
by the Arabs bahr=‘sea.’ The Blue Nile is ed- 
bahr el-azrak, and the White Nile e/-bahr el- 
abiad, while the united stream is called bahr 
en-Nil far more frequently than nahr (river) en- 
Nil. This being understood, the vessels must be 
considered as boats or skifls or canoes. The LXX 
seems to have another text, and gives éricroNds 
B.BXivas=‘ letters on parchment.’ We have pro- 
fane testimony as to the use of papyrus, which 
is here generic for sedges, etc., for boats (Plin. 
Nat. Hist. xiii. 22; Theophrast. Hist. Pl. iv. 8), 
sails, mats, cloths, coverlets, and ropes. Gdme’ 
is mentioned in one other passage along with 
kaneh (Is 35’, LXX €\os=‘a swamp,’ AV and RV 
‘rushes’). If we adopt ‘rush’ as the generic 
expression to represent ’agmon, it would be better 
to take ‘sedge’ as an equivalent generic expression 
for gome’. ‘This will include the papyrus, Cyperus 
Papyrus, L., the babir or bardi of the Arabs; 
C. alepecuroides, Rotb., a species growing to the 
height of a man or taller, in the marshes of Egypt 
and the Haleh, and used in making mats, ete. ; 
the Club Rush, or Bulrush, Scirpus maritimus, L., 


REED 


which grows as large as the last, and is used for 


similar purposes; S. mucronatus, L.; S. lacustris, 
L.; and S. littoralis, L.; and the Twig Rush, 
Cladium mariscus, L., which has been mentioned 
under ’agmon. The papyrus is the largest and 
finest of all. It grows from creeping root stocks, 
which produce tufts of sterile, linear leaves at the 
surface of the mud or water. The culms are 10 
to 15 ft. high, and 2 to 3 in. thick at the base, 
which is enclosed in imbricated, brown sheaths. 
These are leafless, or end in a broad, lanceolate 
limb. The culm is triquetrous above, and ends 
in an umbel 8 to 15 in. broad, subtended by an 
involucre of numerous lanceolate leaves. The 
spikelets are only a third of an inch long, of a 
pale fawn colour. This noble sedge is the orna- 
ment of the Hfiileh swamps, and the finest of the 
Cyperacee of Bible lands, perhaps of the whole 
world. It used to be common in Lower Egypt, 
but has now disappeared. 

3. 132 kaneh. This is undoubtedly the equi- 
valent, neither more nor less general, of the Eng. 
‘reed.’ Both are generic for all tall grasses, and 
more or less for grass-like plants. The word 
kana in Arabic came to signify a spear, from the 
long reed which constitutes its handle. Such 
reeds grow in great profusion in the cane brakes 
of the Lower Euphrates and Upper Nile. Egypt 
and the Holy Land are pre-eminently lands of tall 
grasses and canes. Among the most notable of 
the Graminee of the Holy Land are Arundo 
Donax, L., called in Arabic kasab fdrisi=the 
Persian Reed. This noble grass often attains a 
height of 15 to 20 ft. Its silky panicle, swaying 
gracefully to and fro in the wind, may well have 
been the ‘reed shaken by the wind’ (Mt 11’). 
Immense brakes of this cane are found on the 
borders of the streams about the Dead Sea, in the 
Jordan Valley, Hfleh, and along the irrigation 
canals and rivers throughout the land. Another 
noble grass is Saccharum Agyptiacum, Willd., 
called in Arabic ghazzdr. It resembles the Pampas 
Grass of the Argentina in the beauty of its silk 
panicles, which are often borne on stalks 10 to 15 ft. 
high. Others are Panicum turgidum, Forsk. ; 
Erianthus Ravenne, L., the Woolly Beard Grass ; 
Ammophila aranaria, L.; Phragmites communis, 
the true Reed, known in Arabic as ghdb and bis ; 
Eragrostis cynosuroides, Roem. et Schultz, the 
famous Halfa, from which Wady Halfa in Nubia 
derives its name. This latter attains a height of 
6 to 10 ft., and has a beautiful panicle. It forms 
dense brakes in marshy regions, from the latitude of 
Jafta and Ghdr es-Safieh to Egyptand the Upper Nile. 

Kaneh is tr? by various words—(1) ‘ Reed’ (e.g. 
1 K 14%). The allusion to the ‘ bruised reed’ (2 K 
187!) shows a keen insight into the facts of nature. 
The grasses have hollow stems. <A slight force is 
sufficient to crush them in, and then their elasticity 
and strength are gone. Yet even such, by God’s 
help, may be saved from fracture (Is 42°, Mt 122°), 
The reed is spoken of as growing in marshes (Job 
4071). The ‘wild beast of the reeds’ (Ps 68°° AVm 
and RY) is probably either the crocodile or (ef. 
Job 40?) the hippopotamus; in either case it is a 
symbolical designation of Egypt (cf. Ezk 29, Ps 
7444). See Driver, Parallel Psalter, p. 190, n. 7. 
The stronger kinds of reeds, such as Arundo 
Donax, l., were used for walking staffs (Ezk 
298-7, Is 365). This sort was, and still is, used 
for measuring purposes (Ezk 46°-5 ete. [ef. Rev 
11? 21%]. This one was 6 cubits and 6 palms 
long. The Gr. xédAauos was also a measure of 
6% cubits). (2) ‘Stalk (of grain)’ (Gn 415-22), 
(3) ‘Bone’ (Job 31°), from the fact of this being 
a tube like the hollow stems of grasses. (4) 
‘Beam of a balance,’ thence the balance itself 


(Is 46°), probably because the cross beams of | 
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balances were sometimes made of reeds. (5) The 
‘branches of a Jampstand,’ probably because these 
were tubular (Ex 25%! 52), " Possibly these tubes 
carried oil, as in the ease of the seven pipes 
(nipy39) of the lampstand in Zechariah’s vision (Zee 
4+ 12t) (6) ‘Cane’ (Is 43%), RVm ‘calamus.’ The 
fuller form is aia 7372 kaneh hattobh, ‘sweet cane’ 
(Jer 6° RVm ‘calamus).’ (7) ‘Calamus’ (Ca 44, 
Ezk 27%). The fuller form is o¥a-m3p kénéh-bosem 
=‘sweet calamus’ (Ex 30%), Calamus is not in- 
digenous in Syria:and Palestine. This is noted 
in Jer 6”, where it is said that it comes ‘from a 
far country.’ Pliny (Nat. Hist. xii. 48) says, 
“Scented calamus, also, which grows in Arabia, is 
common both in India and Syria, that which grows 
in the last country being superior to all the rest. 
Ata distance of 150 stadia from the Mediterranean, 
between Mount Libanus and another mountain of 
no note (and not, as some have supposed, Anti- 
libanus), there is a valley of moderate size, situate 
in the vicinity of a lake, the marshy swamps of 
which are dried up every summer. At a distance 
of 30 stadia from this lake grow the sweet-scentéed 
calamus and the rush.’ This indication of locality 
would probably refer to the Lake ot Hems, and 
the swamps of the Upper Orontes. But no modern 
botanist has detected Acorws Calamus there. Nor 
have we been able to identify ‘scented calamus’ 
with any of the reeds or rushes which grow there. 
The precision of Jeremiah’s language seems to for- 
bid the idea that he spoke of any indigenous plant. 

4. ny ‘droth (Is 19%) is tr* in AV ‘paper reeds,’ 
RV more properly ‘meadows,’ see art. MEADOW 
in vol. ii. p. 307 note + ; LXX xAwpds. There is no 
authority for identifying this with the papyrus. 

G. E. Post. 

REED GRASS (Gn 412%). —RV for inxs, AV 
‘meadow.’. The same word is tr? in Job 8" $< flag,’ 
RVim ‘reed grass.’ See FLAG 14. 


REELAIAH.—See RAAMIAH. 


REELIAS (A ‘Peedias, B Bop5deros or -elas, AV 
Reelius), 1 Es 58, corresponds in position to Bigvai 
in Ezr 2?, Neh 77; but the form of the name is 
nearer to Reelaiah (A ‘PeeAlas) in the same verse 
of Ezra, or Raamiah in that of Nehemiah. 


REFINER, REFINING.—1. The verb pi in Qal 
is used in Job 28! of gold, and in 36% of rain (see 
Dillm. ad loc.) ; in Pielit is used in 1 Ch 28?8 of gold, 
in 294 (cf. Ps 12°) of silver; and in Pual of settled wine, 
Is 25°, 2. The most usual word for ‘refine’ is 723. 
The only occurrence in AY of ‘refiner’ is Mal 3° 
(j1¥9). WY occurs both in a literal, Ps 66°, Jer 
6”, Zec 13°, and in a metaphorical sense, Ps 26”, Is 
15 48! Dn 11% (cf. Driver, Par. Psalt. 458f.). 3. 
mupodcbac Rev 1 318 (RV ‘be refined’); cf. 1 P 1’, 
with Hort’s note. os 

The ancient Egyptians, as described by Wilkin- 
son, purified gold by putting it into earthen crucibles 
with lead, salt, a little tin, and barley bran, sealing 
the crucibles with clay, and then exposing them to 
the heat of a furnace for five days and nights. 
Refining silver by cupellation is a very old process. 
The silver mixed with lead is put into a crucible 
made of bone earth, and placed in a reverberatory 
furnace. 
by bellows, and towards the end of the process the 
thin covering of oxide becomes iridescent and soon 
disappears, and the pure bright surface of the silver 
flashes out. This process of refining silver is re- 
ferred to in Jer 6”, The reference in Mal 3 is to the 
purifying influence of affliction on the people of 
God ; their sinful impvvities gradually disappear, 
and at last the Divine image is reflected from the 
soul, as the face of the refiner from the surface of 
the purified silver. W. CARSLAW. 


As the oxide of lead forms, it is blown off 
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REFRAIN.—The verb ‘to refrain’ is now used 
only intransitively, to abstain from. This use is 
found twice in AV, Ee 3°‘ A time to embrace, and 
a time to refrain from embracing’; and Ac 5°8 
‘Refrain from these men.’* But the primitive 
meaning of ‘refrain’ is to curb or restrain (Old 
Fr. refrener, Lat. refrenare, from re back, and 


Jrenwm a bridle, a curb), and this is the usual 


meaning of the word in AV. So Udall, Lrasmus 
Paraph. i. 97, ‘Jesus refreyned them, saying, \Why 
be ye grieved with this woman?’; Ex 32" Tind. 
‘And the Lorde refrayned him selfe from that 
evell, which he sayde he wolde do unto his people’; 
Ja 1°%° Wye. ‘If ony man gessith hym silf to be 
relegious and refreyneth not his tunge’ (AV 
‘bridleth not’); Elyot, Governowr, ii. 215, ‘ Injurie 
apparaunt and with powar inforced eyther may be 
with lyke powar resisted, or with wisedome eschued, 
or with entreatie refrained.’ J. HASTINGS. 


REFUGE, CITIES OF (5p oy, ‘on “ay, or, more 
fully osha vbpp vy; LXX (al) wédres (rdv) pvya- 
devrnplwy, or the cities are said to be ¢@uyadeurjpia 
or els duvyadevrhpiov ; a fuller description (Jos 21°! *8) 
18 7 wéNs TOD Puyadeurnplou (h) Tod povevoavros ; Vulg. 
cwitates confugit, civitates (urbes) ad confugiendum, 
urbes fugitivorum (in fugitivorum auaxilia or pre- 
sidia, ad fugitivorum subsidia).—Names and loca- 
tion.—The names and location of these cities are 
given with great definiteness, and their distribution 
was such as would best accommodate the entire 
country. There were three on the west of the Jordan 
—Hebron in the mountains of Judah, Shechem in 
Mount Ephraim, Kedesh in Mount Naphtali; and 
three on the east of the river—Bezer in the plain 
belonging to Reuben, Ramoth in Gilead belonging 
to Gad, Golan in Bashan belonging to Manasseh 
(Jos 207-8). See under each of these names. 
There is every reason to believe that the early 
Jewish tradition (Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, 
p- 55), which placed these cities in pairs nearly 
opposite each other on the east and on the west 
of the Jordan, is correct, so that Bezer should 
be found near Dhiban, Ramoth in Gilead at 
Gerasa,—the modern Jerash with which it has 
been identified (Hast of the Jordan, pp. 284-290),— 
and Golan, not yet located with certainty, about 
due east from Kedesh. For greater convenience 
there seems to have been a provision (Dt 19°) that 
the principal roads to these cities should be kept 
open, and the inference is, although this is not 
stated, that they were likewise properly marked. 
The distance to be travelled could hardly have 
exceeded 30 miles at most, and was easily passed 
over in a day. 

Origin and purpose.—In the state of society 
then existing, the appointment of such places of 
refuge was wise and wholly in the line of justice. 
If a man took the life of another, he himself must 
be slain by the nearest relative. No other law 
was known ; justice could be satisfied in no other 
way. It was seen, however, that if this law were 
carried out hastily in every case, men might suffer 
death who were really innocent. Hence a trial 
must be had, and meantime asylums provided 
where alleged criminals would be safe until their 
case could be properly adjudged. The plan did 
not result, as might be supposed, in giving these 
places a bad character by filling them with mur- 
derers. On the contrary, these six cities were of 
the highest rank in every way: they were all 
Levitical cities—Shechem and Hebron being royal 
cities, and Hebron in addition a priestly city. 
Each city, according to the (ideal ?) legislation of 

* There is also a doubtful example in Sir 42 ‘Refrain not 


to speak, when there is occasion to do good’ (Gr. uq zwrvons 
évov, RV ‘Refrain not speech’): ef. Job 299 ‘ Princes refrained 


| talking.’ 
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P, was to have a suburb of a little more than half 
a mile in extent in every direction, so that the 
refugees might not be absolutely confined within 
the city’s walls (Nu 35’). 

This privilege of asylum was evidently not de- 
signed for wilful murderers. A wilful murderer was 
to be put to death at once, and these cities were 
for those who had taken life unintentionally (1722 
ny Dt 4%, Jos 20% 5 [D2], nzaga Nu 35, Jos 20% 9 
fall P]). That there was to be a strict trial 
(Nu 35”:*4) is sufficient proof that some persons 
who had committed wilful murder availed them- 
selves of this possible chance of escaping with 
their lives (Nu 35"). The trial took place where 
the accused had lived or was well known, and nat 
necessarily in the place where he had sought 
refuge ; and this is shown by the fact that, if 
proved innocent of wilful murder, the authorities 
were to see him safely back to the city of refuge 
after the trial was over. The law of murder and 
of unintentional killing is fully stated in Nu 351, 
After being taken back to the city of refuge to 
which he had fled at first, the offender was bound 
to remain there until the death of the then reign- 
ing ‘high priest’ (an expression which is taken by 
many to imply that the passage in its present 
form reflects the usage or the theory of a late age 
in Israel’s history), after which he was free to return 
to his own home. During that period, however, 
if accidentally or otherwise he passed beyond the 
suburb limits of the city of refuge, the avenger of 
blood might slay him. No payment of money was 
ever allowed to interfere with the strict fulfilment 
of this penalty (Nu 35%). Besides these regularly 
appointed cities of refuge, the temple at Jerusalem, 
or possibly the altar (see ALTAR) alone, enjoyed a 
similar prerogative, as is shown by the eases of 
Adonijah and Joab (l Koi? Wilee) cin Hx 2112s): 
As a ground of their action, we must presuppose 
a well-understood custom or sentiment, which 
gave to the altar the right of asylum in cases 
of life and death.* 

It is a curious fact that in the later history of 
the Hebrews very little is said to show how gener- 
ally homicides availed themselves of the refuge 
thus afforded. It may have been such a matter of 
course that nothing was ever said about it. The 
provision so carefully made by the Hebrews to 
shield those who had committed no intentional 
wrong had its counterpart among the Greeks 
and Romans, and may be looked upon as one of 
the most humane features of ancient civilization, 
where, in the general administration of affairs, 
cruelty and injustice, as we regard them, were 
frequently conspicuous. See, further, art. GOEL. 

S. MERRILL. 

REFUSE.—The verb ‘to refuse’ frequently has 
in AV its earlier meaning of ‘reject,’ especially as 
unfit for use, which is still retained in the subst. 
‘refuse.’ Thus Ps 118% ‘The stone which the 
builders refused (RV ‘rejected’ +), is become the 
head stone of the corner’; Is 8° ‘Forasmuch as 
this people refuseth the waters of Shiloah that go 
softly.’ So Knox, Works, iii. 210, ‘He that refuseth 
not himself, and takis not up his croce, and followis 


* As to the relation of Dt 441 to 191®, and on the whole 
subject, see Driver, Deut. 233. 

t The Gr. of the Sept. is 2rsdeziuecey, the Lat. of the Vulg. 
reprobaverunt ; Wyc. translates ‘repreveden,’ Cov. and Gen. 
‘refused,’ Douay ‘rejected,’ Bish. ‘refused.’ The passage is 
quoted in Mt 2142, Mk 1210, Lk 2017 where the Gr. is always 
ardoziuarav, and the Vulg. reprobaverunt ; Wye. has “repre- 
veden’ in Mt and Lk, but ‘dispisid’ in Mk; Tind. has always 
‘refused’ or ‘did refuse,’ Rhem. and AV ‘rejected.’ The passage 
is also quoted in Ac 411 and 1P 24, but with less verbal exact- 
ness. Thus Ac 411 Gr. tZoullesnbeis, Vulg. qui reprobatus est Wye. 
‘which was reproved,’ Tind. ‘cast a syde,’? Rhem, ‘ rejected 
Bish. ‘set nought,’ AV and RV ‘set at nought’; 1 P 24 Gr. 
arodedoxiuacwzvev, Vulg. reprobatuin, Wye. “reproved,’ Tind. 
‘disalowed’ (so Cov., Cran., Gen., Bish., AV), Rhem. ‘repro- 
bated,’ RV ‘rejected.’ 
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me, is not worthie of me’; p. 317, ‘ Peter was per- 
mitted once to sincke, and thryse most shamefully 
to refuse and denye his Maister’; Tindale, Pent. 
Prologe to Exodus, ‘an abjecte and a castawaye, a 
despised and a refused person’ ; Hzpos. 101, ‘None 
of them, that refuseth not all that he possesseth, 
can be my disciple’; Mt 24% Tind. ‘Then two 
shalbe in the feldes, the one shalbe receaved, and 
the other shalbe refused.’ 

The origin of the word is difficult to trace. 
Trench (English Past and Present, 306) says un- 
reservedly, ‘To refuse is recusare, while yet it has 
derived the f of its second syllable from refutare ; 
it is a medley of the two’; and perhaps he is 
right. J. HASTINGS. 


REGEM (0x; B ‘Pdyeu, A ‘Péyveu).—The eponym 
of a Calebite family, 1 Ch 2”. 


REGEM-MELECH (75> 027; B’ApSeceep [A ’Appe- 
gecep, N° * ApBecep, Q’ApBecee] 6 Bacide’s).—One of 
a deputation sent to consult the priests about the 
propriety of continuing to observe the fast of the 
fifth month in commemoration of the destruction 
of the temple by the Chaldzans, Zec 7°. The text 
of this passage is dubious, especially as concerns 
the words Bethel (AV ‘house of God’) and SHAREZER 
(which see). 


REGENERATION.—In the NT this subject is 
uniformly regarded in its concrete or experimental 
aspect: hence the abstract idea hardly occurs. 
Where it does, the term madwyevecia (so Tisch. 
WH, zarvyy. TR) alone is employed. This word 
is not found in LXX, but it has a history in 
Classical and Hellenistic Greek, being used mainly 
in the figurative sense of complete renovation 
(avaxalvwors, ef. Ro 12°, Tit 3°). It is this idea 
of restoration to pristine state that meets us in 
the nearest equivalent to the term found in LXX, 
Urouevd €ws madw yevopat, Job 144%. But in pre- 
Christian usage it is not the individual so much 
as the world, or a nation, that is generally the 
subject of the entire change of condition denoted 
by madwvyevecia. Thus Basil (Hom. ui. in Hexem.) 
says that the Stoics deipous POopas Kbcpou Kk. wadvy- 
yeveclas elcdyew (cf. Philo, de Incorr. mundi, 3. 14. 
17; de Mundo, 15), what M. Aurel. (xi. 1) calls 
N mepodiky m. Tov d\wv. Similarly, Philo ealls 
Noah and his sons, mwadvyy. tyeudves x. devrépas 
apxnyérat meplodou (Vit. Moys. ii. 12; ef. 1 Clem. ix. 
4). National restoration is a sense found in Jos. 
(Ané. XI. 111. 9, 9 dvdxrnos K. wadvyy. THs warpldos) 5 
and this, in the fuller sense of the Messianic 
renewal of Palestine (and of the whole world, or 
dependent thereon, dzoxardoracis mdyvrwy), seems 
to reappear in Mt 19°5, one of the two NT occur- 
rences of mahwy. (ef. Dalm. 145). Even in Classical 
usage, however, the te:m does sometimes refer to 
the lot of the individual, denoting restoration to 
life in a literal or a figurative sense. Plutarch 
uses it several times in the former sense, 7.e. in 
relation to the transmigration of souls (de Esu 
carn, i. 4. 4, bre xp@vrac Kowols al Wuxal cwmaow 
év rats madvyyevecias); and Agrippa is quoted by 
Philo (Leg. ad Gainwm, 41) as addressing the em- 
peror Gaius as follows: roy .. . redveira re déec 
fwrupjoas Kabdmep é€x madvyyevecias avyyepas. In 
more figurative wise Cicero (ad Att. vi. 6) calls his 
restoration to his lost life of dignity and honour 
hance radvyy. nostram; and Olympiodorus, speak- 
ing of memory, says, madvyy. THs yuaoeds éorw 7 
dvduvnows. Hence, on the whole, madcyy. in non- 


biblical usage seems to denote a restoration of a 
lost state of well-being, amounting to re-creation 
or renovation. 

If we could be surer of the Rabbinic use (esp. 
in relation to proselytes) of such an idea in the 
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time of Christ, we should probably get further | it was conceived were highly objective. Things 


light on the exact connotation of mahwy. and 
kindred expressions as they emerge in the NT. 
Among the latter the following are prominent: 
dvakaivwors (Ro 12”, and esp. Tit 3°), with the verb 
dvakawotobac (Col 3!, 2 Co 4") and its synonym 
dvaveotobac (Eph 4%); dvayervay (1 P 128) [which 
does not occur elsewhere in extant Greek litera- 
ture uninfluenced by the NT itself, thouch the 
Philonean tract, de Incorr. mundi, 3, has avayév- 
ynows aS & Synonym for the Stoic madvyyevecta of 
the world, and Porphyry has dvayevyyrids (Ep. ad 
Aneb. 24)]; yevynfivar dvwhev (Jn 3%7, ef. yevy. 
yépwv ay or Sevrepov, v.4); Kaw «riots in the con- 
crete sense (2 Co 5!’, Gal 6%, Eph 2! 44), and its 
practical equivalents, caiwds dv@pwros (Eph 2)5 424), 
veos dvOp. (Col 3); réxva Oe03 yevésOau (Jn 12), 
yevenbivar éx rT. Ocod (Jn passim), éx 7. rvetuaros, 
or €& tdaros x. mvetmaros (Jn 3° %8); and, finally, 
yevvdy (riva) dia rod evayy., used of the preacher of 
the Word (1 Co 4°, ef. Gal 4), A single passage 
from an early Christian Father may be subjoined, 
as showing the influence of the NT upon his 
language, and also the relation of the biblical 
idea of Regeneration to certain other cognate 
ideas. Clement of Alex., speaking of the restora- 
tion of a sinful woman, writes (Strom. ii. ad fin. 
p. 424): 4 dé peravojocaca, olov dvayerynOeioa Kara 
Thy émioTpopiy Tov Biov, madiyyeveciay exer Cwijs, 
TeOynkvias ev THS wopyns THS madaias, els Blov dé 
mapedGotons avOis THs KATA Ty peTavoay yevynOeions. 
It has sometimes been thought that the idea of 
religious regeneration in this life was one ‘in the 
air’ in the Ist cent. ; and the phrase in weternwm 
renatus tawrobolio, in connexion with Mithraic 
worship, has been cited as evidence. But Hort 
thinks it, as well as the wadvyyevecia of the Her- 
metic writings, to be dependent on Christian usage. 
Nor can the fact that Osiris was addressed as one 
who ‘giveth birth unto men and women a second 
time,’ be cited to the contrary: for this clearly 
refers to renewed life beyorfd the grave, not to 
spiritual regeneration in this life. The origin of 
this latter notion and phraseology is rather to be 
sought in the OT and its Rabbinic developments. 
The phrase ‘new creation,’ adopted by St. Paul, 
occurs repeatedly in the Midrashim with various 
applications (see Dalm. Worte Jesu, 146), and a 
proselyte is compared to a newborn child in the 
Talmud (Jebamoth 62a; see Wiinsche, Erldut. 
der Evangg. 506); cf. Hort, First Ep. of Peter, 
p. 33. The present article will deal with the 
following points :— 
‘Regeneration’ characteristic of the NT. 
A. Old Test. Adumbrations. 
i. In (a) national, (b) personal religion. 
ii. In the case of Proselytes. 
B. New Test. Presentation. 

i. In the Synoptics. 

ii. In St. James. 

iii. In St. Peter (relation to Baptism). 

iv. In Epistle to Hebrews. 

v. In 8t. Paul. 

vi. In St. John. 


Cc. Connected Summary. 
Literature. 


The idea of Regeneration belongs to the NT 
rather than the OT. Indeed, some would confine 
it, in any proper personal sense, to the former 
exclusively. But this would be to confuse the 
implicit and explicit forms of the doctrine and 
experience, and to break the genuine continuity 
of biblical religion. This continuity, along with 
progressive development of form, it must be our 
care to trace between OT and NT, as well as 
between the several types of presentation in the 
NT itself. : a 

A, OLD TEST. ADUMBRATIONS.—i. OT religion 
being originally a matter of the nation rather 
than the individual, all the forms under which 


to be done or avoided are prominent; and all as 
tending to avoid rupture of the normal relation 
or covenant between the people and J”. At first 
little stress is laid on the state of the inner life, 
on ethical as contrasted with ritual purity. But 
when, under the influence of the prophets of the 
Sth cent. and later, the ethical element in religion 
came fully to light, the old idea of religion, as a 
dutiful relation between man and God, became 
charged with new spiritual meaning, and afforded 
the deepest and most adequate notion of piety 
imaginable. For it went below the level of mere 
deeds, to the attitude of soul of which they were 
as the fruit. 

(a) The stages in the process may be traced as 
follows. As the older notion of salvation or well- 
being had been largely that of external national 
prosperity, taken as the expression of the favour 
of J”; so the chief means of its purification and 
deepening was national adversity. This turned 
attention, first to the moral conditions of the favour 
of the Holy One of Israel, and then to the intrinsic 
blessedness of righteousness itself, apart even from 
its normal external concomitants of peace and 
prosperity. At the same time, the break-up of 
national welfare caused the individual to attain 
to a new consciousness of his personal relations 
to J”, and so to a more spiritual piety. These 
changes, as they affected both Israel and the 
individual Israelite, reached their crisis in the 
experiences of the Exile. During and after it 
the spiritual harvest, the first-fruits of which are 
to be seen even in the pre-exilic prophets, was 
gathered in by the sifted Church-nation. Chief 
among the new ideas acquired were (1) the thought 
of sin as a besetting power, ever apt to mar the 
normal relations between J” and His people; (2) 
the idea that a profound change of temper or 
attitude in Israel as a whole was needful ; (3) the 
conviction that an evil so inherent as the stiff- 
neckedness and uncircumcision of heart discovered 
in Israel could be met only by Divine and super- 
natural agency, working upon the very springs of 
conduct (cf. Dt 10!6 301°). In fact, the vision of 
a renovation of feeling and will as needful to 
Israel, of national regeneration as the pre-requisite 
and the essential blessing of the longed-for Messi. 
anic age, began to possess the better minds follow- 
ing in the wake of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Yet 
even in those great prophets the bestowal of the 
regenerate heart is thought of largely as a special 
intervention to meet an exceptional need, as it 
were at a stroke; and its primary reference is 
collective rather than personal. Ephraim is over- 
heard acknowledging the effect of the Divine dis- 
cipline as salutary, and adding, ‘Turfi thou me, 
and I will turn’ (Jer 3138): and then the prophet 
looks forward to the bright day of national restora- 
tion, when the covenant shall become ‘a new 
covenant,’ as being divinely inscribed on the heart 
or inner life of the people (31°). Then ‘they 
shall be my people, and 1 will be their God: and 
I will give them one heart and one way, that 
they may fear me for ever’ (32°! 247). Similarly 
Ezekiel: ‘And I will sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean: from all your filthi- 
ness and from all your idols will I cleanse you. 
A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you: and [ will take away the 
stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you 
an heart of flesh. And [ will put my spirit 
within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes’ 
(36-27 11), Here we get, as never before, the 
idea of a new responsiveness of heart divinely 
produced—the essence of regeneration. But the 
regeneration is still viewed as national rather than 
individual (cf. the prophecy of the Valley of Dry 
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Bones, Ezk 37/4), though the effects on the in- 
dividuals composing the nation are offen clearly 
present to mind (Jer 31*4, Is 54% 60%). And, 
above all, it is felt to be still future (contrast 
Ezk 18°), a blessing of the Messianic age. 

(6) But while this is true of OT religion as a 
whole, even after the Exile, there are traces of 
individual piety going far beyond it, and virtually 
anticipating the NT experience of regeneration. 
Transferring the idea of religion, as a dutiful 
relation between Israel and its God, from the 
nation to the individual conscience, this deeper 
piety gave the holiness loved of J” a most vital 
meaning. It saw in ‘walking humbly with one’s 
God,’ the inmost secret of ‘doing justly and loving 
mercy.’ All sprang from the ‘contrite and humble 
spirit’ indwelt of the Holy One of Israel (Is 57 
662). ‘The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit,’ 
a spirit broken by the sense that it was ‘truth in 
the inward parts’ that could alone satisfy the 
Holy One (Ps 517-°), And along with this begins 
to appear the sense of a nature radically prone to 
sin, and so in need of more radical aid from the 
Searcher of hearts before covenant obedience could 
become possible (Ps 51°, Job 144 ‘Who can bring 
a clean thing out of an unclean? Not one’). 
There arises a ery for the ‘mercy’ and ‘loving- 
kindness’ of God, to draw the heart to Himself, 
and so create the very state of spirit with which 
He could commune. ‘A clean heart,’ ‘a right’ 
(steadfast) or ‘free (willing) spirit’—on which 
turned ‘the joy of thy salvation’—are all traced 
to the presence of God’s ‘holy Spirit’ at work on 
the soul (Ps 51!-°""). Here we have the high- 
water mark of piety on OT lines, or rather piety 
under OT forms, but already outgrowing its limits. 
For with the emergence ot the ideas of religion 
as primarily a state of the heart, of the radical 
tendency to sin native to frail human nature, and 
of the grace of God, in renewing and quickening 
power, as alone adequate to man’s need, —with this 
the old national religion is transcended, and a new 
covenant becomes indispensable. Here, then, the 
experience, not to say the doctrine, of regenera- 
tion is already virtually present: it lacks only 
the objective basis furnished by the reveiation in 
Christ, to give it that steady and assured quality 
which is the prerogative of NT ‘faith.’ 

ii. As Israel’s slowness to realize the idea of 
regeneration was in part due to its overshadowing 
sense of a specially favoured relation to J” attach- 
ing to Abraham’s seed, as such ; so we may suppose 
that the accession to, exilic and post-exilic Israel 
of a growing number of those who had no such 
natural advantage, must have stimulated reflexion 
on the subjective conditions of fitness for com- 
munion with J’. It may be true that the sense 


in which proselytes were first spoken of as ‘ born” 


to or in Messianic Zion (Is 497% 44°, Ps 87°!) was 
mainly that of formal adhesion to the sacred 
people. Yet the patent greatness of the change 
of belief and conduct involved in the adhesion, 
must have tended to develop thought upon the 
spiritual and ethical senses in which a man might 
become a ‘new’ man, as it were by birth out of 
one world into another. Such reflexion would 
further be fostered by the rites through which 
the change of condition was achieved, particularly 
the ablution or baptism by which proselytes were 
admitted to Israel. And all this would easily 
coalesce in devout minds with the promise in Ezk 
36” touching the sprinkling of Israel itself with 
clean water, and the new heart associated there- 
with, as marking the piety of the great age that 
was to come. When, then, John the Baptist 
appeared, to usher in the fulfilment of Mal 31%, 
there must have been a widespread feeling that 
his baptism meant a radical change of heart even 


in Israel (cf. Jn 1), Still, the Diviner side of 
Ezekiel’s prophecy, the baptism with the Holy 
Spirit, waited upon the coming of the Mightier 
One, Messiah Himself (Mt 3", Lk 31%, Jn 1% 3”). 
And it was the deeper experience of the Holy 
Spirit, in specifically Christian form, that brought 
regeneration to light as implicit in the contrite 
heart and spirit, and placed it, the Divine side of 
the fact of true repentance, in the centre of NT 
teaching (cf. Jn 3% °). 

B. New Test. PRESENTATION.—i. The Synop- 
tics. —In Jesus’ own public teaching the idea 
appears only in implicit forms, chiefly that of a 
radical repentance or change of heart (peravac) 
towards God and towards sin—the great condition, 


in the prophets also, of restoration to Divine fellow- 


ship. But in that teaching there are also hints 
that the change is more complete than anything 
hitherto realized, in keeping with the advance in 
the revelation conditioning it. Man must choose 
between two lives, a lower and a higher: to find 
or save the one, he must be ready to lose the 
other. And it is implied in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son that the spiritual life of sonship is 
in fact ‘dead’ or null (Lk 15%) in every child 
estranged by sin and selfhood. It is needful that 
even honest disciples ‘turn and become as little 
children’ in order truly to enter the Kingdom, in 
which it is the crown of blessedness to be genuine 
children of the heavenly Father (Mt 18° 5*). The 
parable of the Sower implies that the specific life 
of the Kingdom arises in the human heart by the 
sinking in of the gospel, and its producing, as it 
were, a new root of personality ; and it is inti- 
mated, though only in private to chosen disciples, 
that true ‘faith’ is dependent on a Divine factor 
at work behind the human (Mt 16”). This latter 
case suggests that the merely implicit form in 
which the profound truth of regeneration occurs 
in Christ’s ordinary preaching is due, partly at 
least, to its popular character, as adjusted to the 
needs of the poor and simple, in contrast to theo- 
logians like Nicodemus. 

ui. St. James.—The exact sense of the words (178), 
‘of set purpose he brought us forth by the word 
of truth, that we should be first-fruits, as it were, 
of his creatures’ (Bovdneis dmrexinoey tuds Adyw 
adnOeias, els TO elvat Huds amapyny Tia Tov avdTod 
KtTiouaTwy), has been much debated. St. James is 
addressing the Israel of God, conceived much in 
the way in which an ancient prophet thought of 
the true Israel within Israel. He thinks of all 
‘Israelites indeed,’ though he has in mind chiefly 
those who already believe in Jesus as Messiah 
(cf. Jn 14 37!) ; for both alike have in principle one 
religion, that of ‘doers of the word’ (the revealed 
will of God), of such as visit the fatherless and 
widows, and keep unspotted from the world (12-2"). 
To his eye, then, this people of loving obedience is 
what Israel’s God had meant Israel to be (Is 43°), 
“My people, my chosen, the people which I formed 
for myself (LXX, 6y reperonoduny), that they 
might. set forth my praise.’ So, of those who 
fear J” and regard His name it is said (Mal 31%), 
‘ And they shall be to me. . . in the day which 
I make, for a special possession’ (écovrai wou. . . 
els mepirolyow). This is very much the idea on 
which St. Peter dwells so lovingly, of ‘a people 
for God’s own possession,’ quickened into new life 
through the word of the living God (1 P 123 2%)— 
though he has professed Christians alone in view. 
Like ideas occur also in Eph 1°"4, but decisively 
universalized as to the scope of ‘God’s own posses- 
sion’ (cf. 2 Th 2%, esp. if we read drapyx7v instead 
of am’ apxjs, with BFG &P minn. f. ve. syr. hl., 
al.); while the notion of God’s saints being first- 
fruits, as it were, of His full and final possession 
of His creatures in general, appears quite explicitly 
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in Ro 8, There creation is represented as 
awaiting ‘the revealing of the sons of God’ (‘the 
Regeneration,’ in the collective sense of Mt 19°) 
who, as already having ‘the first-fruits of the Spirit,’ 
may themselves be styled God’s first-fruits (ef. 
Rev 14/ 21°). Thus spiritual Israel, now in pro- 
cess of rallying to Messiah Jesus, seemed to St. 
James ‘the tirst-fruits’ of God’s final reign. As for 
‘the word of truth’ to which this Israel owed its 
being, it was the revealed will of God active in 
conscience (= ‘the inbred word,’ 1?!, or simply ‘the 
word,’ 1*&=God’s ‘law,’ known as spirit and not 
as letter, ‘perfect law, that of liberty,’ ‘royal 
law,’ 125 28-12 411— ‘the truth,’ in an ethico-religious 
sense, 314 5, cf. Jn 83% 1717), It was the sort of 
‘word’ that meets us in the Sermon on the Mount, 
the final practical issue of OT revelation for the 
conscience (cf. ‘the word of truth’ in Ps 119®; 
also v.1 ‘the sum of thy word is truth’). Yet 
it is not to be confined to the specifically Christian 
gospel: it denotes, rather, the element common to 
that and the law as it lived in the unsophisticated 
taped of Jews like those who meet us in Lk 

St. James has in mind, then, not individual 
regeneration, but rather the collective being of a 
People devoted to the Divine Will, and of which 
believers on Jesus Messiah were the typical 
members—a People which thus could be styled 
‘first - fruits, as it were, of God’s creatures.’ * 
His argument is that God cannot stultify Himself 
by tempting to evil. He is the author of good, 
and changeth not. And since it was with full 
intention that He brought forth + or constituted 
the godly community gathering to the name of 
Jesus Messiah, He must not be thought of as the 
author of seductive temptations. The emphasis 
still falls, as in pre-Christian references to regene- 
ration, on the collective quickening traceable to 
the Divine initiative, rather than on the individual 
—though this latter is implied in the exhortation 
to ‘receive the inborn word (éugutoyv Nédyor, cf. Wis 
12” Euguros 7 Kaxia a’rdv), + which is able to save 
your souls.” Accordingly, such rudiments of our 
doctrine as occur in James, represent a stage mid- 
way between typical OT and typical NT statements 
on the subject. 

ili. St. Peter.—The Petrine doctrine stands be- 
tween that of St. James on the one hand, and 
that of St. Paul on the other. The OT associa- 
tions of collective blessing (cf. his reference to 
‘seasons of recovery’ or ‘restoration,’ dvayviis, 
dmoxardoraois, in Ac 3} 71-26) are still prominent 
in the language chosen (1 P 2°); while yet the 
idea of ‘regeneration,’ and that of individuals, by 
the Divine ‘seed’ or ‘word of God, is firmly 
grasped (1* cf. *, cf. parable of the Sower). The 
disciple seems possessed by his Master’s teaching 
as to the child-spirit and the Divine fatherhood 
(2? 17). The Divine parentage involved in the 
new life is appealed to as a reason for love of the 
brethren (1°): being regarded as a congenital law 
of their new being—an idea which recurs in 2 P 14, 
where renewed human nature is set forth as ‘in a 
true sense not God-like merely, but derivatively 
Divine’ (Hort, ef. 1 Jn 3°). . 

‘The word’ by which this comes about is clearly 
that of the gospel (1 P 1°) ; and, answering to this, 
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* Jer 23 ‘Israel (is) holiness unto the Lorp, the first-fruits of 
his increase’—2pyy yevnuctwy «ited, which parallels arapyay 
The Tay “UT0U xr1g4e7oy ; and for the personal sense of zmaruara, 
cf. Sir 361, where é awss cov is described in the next line as ra 
HTITWULTO TOV. 

+ The idea occurs elsewhere, ¢.g. Sir 3617 (derived from Dt 
$26.18, Bx 422) "Iepata bv rpuroyova wus.arus. In Ja 118 the verb 
axczinow ig used to mark an antithesis to the thought of 11%, 
where this metaphor was employed of sin as parent of death. 

t Cf. Barn. i. 2, obras tupuroy ris Ompens avevuatinns Kopi 
elavgoere, and ix. 9, oder 6 Thy Euguroy dupedy 775 dsebinns wvToU 
Uépeevos ty Husy. 


the definite act of confession in baptism is thought 
of as objectively sealing the salvation thus wrought 
(see BAPTISM in vol. i. p. 244"). Water, says he, 
doth now, in antitype to Noah’s preservation, play 
its part in salvation, as Christian baptism—‘ not 
the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
appeal toward God of a good conscience, through the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ,’ man’s surety at God’s 
right hand (1 P 371). The sense of this passage, and 
particularly the meaning here given to the word 
émepwrnua, seems fixed by Ro 10%, He 10”. ‘For 
with the heart man trustfully believeth unto (the 
attaining of) Righteousness (7.¢. Justification = Sal- 
vation in God’s sight, implicité); but with the 
mouth man maketh confession unto (the attaining 
of) Salvation’ (i.e. formal possession of salvation, 
explicite). ‘Salvation,’ in this context (Ro 10%), 
refers to objective membership of the Messianic 
Community or Church, the proper unit or subject 
of the New Covenant. Into this Body of the 
Christ, St. Paul says elsewhere (1 Co 12), Chris- 
tians are through baptism incorporated ‘ by one 
Spirit.’ ‘The Spirit of adoption, whereby we ery, 
Abba, Father,’ seals, often by objective manifes- 
tations, the sincerity of the believer’s confession. 
Similarly He 10, ‘Let us draw near (as favoured 
worshippers) with a true heart, in full assurance of 
faith, having our hearts sprinkled (by blood, 9}**-) 
from an evil conscience, and the body washed with 
pure water.’ Thus every obscure element in 1 P 
38:21 is elucidated. Christ, though ‘put to death 
in (the sphere of) flesh,’ was ‘quickened in (the 
sphere of) spirit’—and so became for others ‘a 
quickening spirit’ (mvedua (womroody, 1 Co 15%), 
Baptism, then, as the consummation of the be- 
liever’s appropriation of Christ, means no mere 
bodily cleansing (like Levitical ablutions), but 
the appeal of a cleansed conscience (see 1? with 
313; cf. He 9'f-), directed in ‘full assurance of 
faith’ to God (ef. Eph 3! rpocaywyhy év mremobjoet). 
It corresponds to the ‘living hope’ due to Christ’s 
resurrection, spoken of in 1* (cf. Col 2). ‘The 
promise of the eternal inheritance’ (He 9), for 
which worshipful appeal is made to God’s covenant 
fidelity in the Mediator, was conceived to be re- 
ceived ‘in earnest’ in the manifestation of Holy 
Spirit power (Ac 2*%)—‘ anointing’ or ‘sealing’ the 
believer unto the day of perfected redemption (2 Co 
12%, Eph 1% 4%). Thus ‘ baptism,’ asa living experi- 
ence, could be alluded to in ‘Tit 3° as a formal ‘ wash- 
ing of regeneration and renovation (in virtue) of 
Holy Spirit,’ ‘poured forth richly’ at the solemn 
crisis of confession, where ‘ Salvation,’ as an objec- 
tive state, took full effect (€cwcev juds 61a Novrpod 
madwyevecias Kal dvaxawwoews my. ayiov). Baptism 
was a rite for the Church or sacred community as 
such, and for the individual in relation to it and its 
privileges; ‘by the washing of water’ were its 
members, as ‘cleansed’ ‘by means of the word’ 
(cf. Jn 15%), formally admitted to the sphere of 
consecrated life resting on Christ’s sacrifice (Eph 
Sas Insts) TO). 

St. Peter seems also, by the time he wrote 1 P, 
to have caught in his own way St. Paul’s deep, 
mystical thought in Ro 6*:, where identity with 
Christ’s ‘resurrection’ life, on the part of the 
regenerate, is made to grow out of spiritual union 
with Him in His death to sin (consummated in 
His crucifixion, see 1 P 2%). For 1 P 4'-?;® con- 
tains the essential idea of spiritual quickening 
through judement in the flesh. And this process 
is extended by him, alone among NT writers, even 
to certain souls in Hades, namely, those suddenly 
cut off in the days of Noah—a fate conceived (as it 
scems) to have given them less than the normal 
probation of mankind, and that in an age of but 
dim light (1 P 3) 4°; see, further, art. PETER, 
First EPISTLE OF, in vol. iii. p. 795). 
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iv. The Epistle to the Hebrews.—Though this 
Epistle contains, as we saw, much bearing on the 
new consciousness, yet it has no formal doctrine of 
‘regeneration’ as the deepest aspect of the Messianic 
blessing. True, it uses metaphors of life developing 
from infancy to maturity (5! 4, with its allusions 
to ‘milk’ and ‘solid food’); but there is no stress 
on the image involved. The categories of thought 
are mainly of an OT character—apart from the 
writer’s own ‘ Alexandrine’ strain (see below, C, ad 
fin. ; cf ‘those once illumined,’ ‘having tasted 
God’s word as good,’ 6+). Hence we get a parallel 
to Ja 1 in the ‘congregation of the firstborn 
(who are) enrolled in heaven.’ Hence also the 
central place of repentance, as marking the be- 


ginning of the new relation to God—‘ repentance’ ] 


as the negative side of the change represented on 
its positive side by ‘faith’ (61°). ‘Repentance,’ 
however, is taken by this writer in a deep and 
inward sense, in which it amounts to a ‘new 
heart’ wherein the Divine Law is by Divine grace 
made inherent, according to Jeremiah’s great 
prophecy of the New Covenant (9° 101618). 

v. St. Paul.—The Pauline doctrine of Regenera- 
tion contains the essence of its author's unique 
experience of Jesus the Christ, as effecting at once 
revolution and renovation in his inner life. The 
difficulty here is to prevent this central aspect of 
Paulinism from involving us in an exposition of 
that system as a whole. We shall try, however, 
to indicate its place in the organism of St. Paul’s 
soteriology as allusively as possible. 

Beyond all question, ‘ faith’ was to him the very 
soil or subjective condition of that new good which 
came through the gospel. Faith was such recep- 
tivity as enabled God to give ‘his ineffable gift’ 
to the soul. As such, it answers to ‘the good 
ground,’ the ‘honest and good heart,’ as the state 
of soul adapted to ‘the word of God,’ in Christ’s 
parable. But St. Paul, viewing things in a more 
subjective way, proceeds to illumine the inner 
factors and stages of the great process from the 
standpoint of personal appropriation, as one who 
was himself the conscious soil in which it had 
come about. The good of which such ‘faith’ or 
vital trust is receptive in Christ, 1s variously set 
forth by St. Paul as the righteousness of a reeti- 
fied relation to God, including forgiveness of sins 
(see JUSTIFICATION); cleansing or consecration 
(sanctification in principle: see SANCTIFICATION) ; 
participation in the Divine life, as the life of the 
Christ, or Spirit-life ; and hence realized sonship to 
God, as embracing allelse. So arranged, the series 
passes from the more objective to the more subjec- 
tive aspects of the one simple yet complex fact, 
which, rooted at the heart of St. Paul’s experience, 
had made a new man of him. And the most 
adequate conception of it is that which represents 
the new relation to God in its most inward, vital, 
and causal aspect—the birth of a new manhood or 
personality within the old individual, Saul. Itis this 
which ever emerges in St. Paul’s most spontaneous 
and personal utterances. Such are the great out- 
bursts in Gal 2” and 2 Co 51°-!”_passages familiar, 
yet in virtue of their experimental depth so little 
‘known’ in the biblical sense. ‘Ihave been cruci- 
fied with Christ ; yet I live ; (and yet) no longer I, 
but Christ liveth in me: and that (life) which I 
now live in the flesh, I live in faith, (the faith) 
which is in the Son of God.’ And again: ‘He 
died for all, that they who live should no longer 
live unto themselves, but unto him who for their 
sakes died and rose again. . . . Wherefore if any 
man is in Christ, (he is) a new creature (xawy 
xriows): the old things are passed away; behold, 
they are become new.’ In these and like passages 
St. Paul speaks as a prophet, not as a schoolman. 
He affirms: he has no thought of what he may 
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seem implicitly to deny. The life in him was 
above all new; and it was of Divine initiation or 
grace. But that did not mean that there was no 
psychological continuity between the old Saul and 
his faculties, and the new Paul and his: nor did it 
exclude the responsible co-operation of his own 
volition throughout. The affirmations are experi- 
mental and unembarrassed by reflective considera- 
tions of verbal consistency. We may see, more- 
over, from other passages that what is here in the 
background was not overlooked by St. Paul, but 
entered into the body of his thought, coming out 
in turn as occasion arose. Thus when he speaks of 
‘a new creature’ (Gal 6!%, 2 Co 51"), or says, ‘ the old 
things are passed away ; behold, they are become 
new, he simply means that his experience had 
utterly changed in colour and perspective. No 
factors had been eliminated: but the resultant 
was new; and this by the operation of a new 
factor determining all afresh and in a new syn- 
thesis. ‘The new factor was the quickening grace 
of God in the Christ, the Spirit of Christ, the 
(Holy) Spirit, or most fully ‘the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus.’ This, by overcoming ‘the 
law of sin and death,’ naturally at work, had pro- 
duced a new spiritual life in him, and so made him 
a ‘new man’ in Christ Jesus. The way by which 
this had come about is laid bare in Ro 7, a chapter 
of deep psychological and also autobiographiec sig- 
nificance. From it we gather that even in his un- 
regenerate state, while the law of sin operative in 
‘the flesh’—the sensuous and self-willed side of 
his nature—actually swayed his will, he was 
already conscious of another and deeper element 
in his being, protesting against the flesh and 
sympathizing with the claims of God’s law. This 
‘inner man’ (6 éow d&vOpwiros, 77°=6 vots, 7 =76 
mvevua Tov avOpwrou, 1 Co 2"; ef. Ro 8), however, 
has only a latent or potential existence so long 
as it is overridden by ‘the flesh ’—‘the law of the 
mind,’ by the law or principle active in the fleshly 
members (77%). The spirit is as good as dead in the 
man Saul as a moral personality, being outside the 
centre of volition as long as ‘the flesh’ is there 
enthroned in power ; and so it is generally ignored 
in St. Paul’s references to ‘the natural man,’ who 
is called summarily ‘dead in trespasses and sins,’ 
because morally ‘alienated from the life of God’ 
(Eph 21}° 45), But when the life of God succeeds 
in quickening this half-inanimate spiritual faculty 
with a kindred passion for the righteousness of 
God, then it springs to life (Ro 8) and gains 
control of the will: a new personality arises from 
the new union of the will and the higher element 
dependent on and akin to the Divine: the man 
lives anew with a fresh type of moral life—that 
being dominant which before was subject, and vice 
versd. With this psycholegical reversal may be 
compared the earlier change from the rudimentary 
‘life’ of irresponsible innocence to the ‘death’ of 
a divided heart, wherein the lower elements hold 
sway (Ro 7°). Now, however, the man is con- 
scious of the issues at stake and the forces of both 
kinds at work in and upon him: and the whole 
deliverance has a vividness and finality propor- 
tionate to his prior sense of the death in bondage 
to sin (774). 

As this experience of renovation came to St. 
Paul under the forms of the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus the Christ, so regeneration is set 
forth in terms of the same. The ‘new man’ or 
‘new creature’ is so ‘in Christ’; and Christ is in 
him. Hence ‘the Spirit of God’ or ‘ Holy Spirit,’ 
the quickener of the new life (1 Co 6" 123), can also 
be called ‘the Spirit of Christ’ (Ro 8°) or ‘the 
Spirit of his Son’ (Gal 4°). Hence also the specific 


condition of the ‘new man,’ in contrast to the ‘old’ 
(Col 3%, Eph 4°**4), is that of sonship and installa- 
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tion into sonship (viodecia, Ro 8%) after the like- 
ness of Christ’s. 

Still this regenerate or filial life is not complete 
at the time when it is given, coincidently with the 
self-committal of faith. It has a course of growth 
to go through, analogous to that of natural life. 
It begins with spiritual immaturity and proceeds 
to maturity of will and insight. The ‘babe’ 
(yjros) in Christ is one who perceives only the 
broadest outlines of the Father's ways and will, 
and may still be confused by the films of his old 
fleshly blindness ; whereas the full-grown or ‘ per- 
fect’ man (réXecos) is one to whom experience has 
brought enlightenment and discrimination of con- 
science (Ph 1% 38); he is actually and not only 
potentially ‘spiritual’ (mvevwarixds). And each 
stage has its own spiritual nutriment, its ‘milk’ 
or its ‘solid food’ (1 Co 3'°), 

(vi.) S¢. John.—The term ‘regeneration’ does 
not actually occur in St. John’s writings, though 
it does virtually in one passage of his Gospel (3*:"), 
in the phrase yevynéjvac dvwher, which is best 
rendered ‘ born anew’ (ef. v.4 devrepoy eloeMOety . . . 
kai -yerynOjva). This shade of thought, while 
proper to the context, and while probably appro- 
priated by St. John as the root of his own thinking 
on the matter, is not the one most characteristic 
of his own doctrine. It is not so much the fact of 
a new beginning in the Christian life, as the in- 
herent nature of that life as dne to its Divine 
origin, that occupies this apostle’s mind. His 
favourite emphasis is seen in the phrase ‘to be 
begotten of God? (yevynbjvac éx rot Geos). God 
Himself is the veritable Father of the Christian 
believer, the kindred fontal source of his new life, 
with its inherent Divine virtue (7d yeyevynuévov éx 
rod @eo0). This virtue manifests itself in certain 
vital functions, wonderful and Divine by reason 
of their distinctness from the average conduct of 
human nature, as St. John saw it about him, 
radically determined by the, world of sense, that 
source of seductive pleasures and ambitions. The 
world, so regarded, stood at the rival pole of being 
to the Father; so that ‘to be of the world’ and 
‘to be of God’ were mutually exclusive states or 
spirits, by which the soul might be possessed and 
characterized (1 Jn 2'°). 

Such birth from Ged is conceived by St. John as 
a single initial fact, carrying in itself abiding issnes 
of a like nature. This is expressed by the use of 
perfects, like yeyévynrat, 6 yeyerynuévos (1 Jn 2 3? 47 
dl 4-18 cf, Jn 3° 8), as distinct from aorists (0 
yevyndeis éx Tod Oeod describes Christ in immediate 
contrast to the believer, 6 yeyevynudvos éx Tov Oeod, 
1 Jn 538), The rarer cases in which the aorist 
occurs, are those which simply contemplate re- 
generation as the decisive fact constitutive of 
spiritual sonship in the believer (Jn [ete ek, ore), 
Yhe main passage in question is Jn 1: ‘But as 
many as received him (the Logos), to them gave 
he prerogative to become children of God (@dwxey 
avrois efovslay réxva Oeod yevéoba), even to them 
that were believers on his name (rots mucrevouow 
els K.7..); Who were born, not of blood of human 
parents, nor of fleshly volition, nor of a human 
father’s volition, hut of God’ (ot od« €& aiwdrwy ovde 
€x Oednwaros capKds obde Ex OedAnwaTos dvdpos aXN ék 
00 eyevviOnoav). This is, in form and in context, 
an absolutely general statement ; so much so, that 
it seems impossible to refer it primarily to belief 
in Jesus the Christ at all, but rather to the uni- 
versal approach of the Logos to the human soul, 
prior even to the Incarnation (see 11” for a similar 
thought). This is a most important aspect of the 
Johannine doctrine of regeneration: it not only 
fits in with the universality of his thought, but 
also confirms with his authority what is urged 
below, namely, that ‘regeneration’ may properly 


be predicated of the experience of saints under the 
Old Covenant. Yet the language in which St. 
John states this very truth of the wider regenera- 
tion, effected wherever the Logos is welcomed by 
the soul, is significantly coloured by his habitual 
speech in terms of the final manifestation of the 
Logos in Jesus the Christ (‘believers on his 
name’). 

As a rule, then, regeneration is, to St. John, 
actually conditioned by personal trust in Jesus, or, 
more specifically, in Him as the Christ, the Son of 
God (1 20%, 1 Jn 5'). Further, it is assumed to 
take formal or consummated effect (as in the case 
of Jesus’ own Messiahship) in the experience of 
baptism. Just as he says, ‘This is he who came 
under the condition of water (6: Udaros). . . even 
Jesus Christ’ (1 Jn 5°)—words used in close con- 
nexion with the Spirit as Messiah’s endowment 
and witness (vv.%8, cf. Jn 3*); so baptism is to 
him the normal condition under which believers 
come to rank as ‘children of God,’ in virtue of a 
manifest sealing by Holy Spirit power. As the 
Father had ‘sealed’ the Son (Jn 67) with the Spirit’s 
witness, in response to His obedience of self-conse- 
cration at the Baptism (1 Jn 5°), so, apparently, 
St. John thought of the Messianie eitt of the 
Spirit, usually manifest at baptisms in the Apos- 
tolic Age, as definitively ‘sealing’ (cf. above, (iv.)) 
the believer’s confession of personal trust and 
consecration by ‘an unction from the Holy One’ 
(7.e. Christ, 1 Jn 27 *7).* Such a reading of his 
Master’s mind, as expressed by the reference to 
water in the words to Nicodemus, may be implied 
by St. John’s return to the topic of baptism a few 
verses later on (3%), and certainly corresponded 
to the experience of the Apostolic Age—though 
hardly to that of later times. Naturally, the con- 
junction has no relation to the baptism of infants, 
where the essential element of belief on Christ’s 
name is lacking. But, in relation to the conditions 
contemplated by the apostle, the definite line 
drawn by baptism between the filal status of 
Christian believers and what went before, is of 
great moment for his thought as to regeneration. 
It does not, indeed, annul his recognition of 
children of God awaiting the gospel to gather 
them into Christ’s one flock (Jn 11? va kal ra réxva 
Tov Oeov Ta Steckopmicpéva owayayy els €v), and so of 
a deep dualism of moral state’‘among mankind at 
large, a predisposition to accept or to reject the 
Light definitively revealed in Christ, according to 
the attitude to God implicit in each of two types 
of conduct (3!*"!). But all this, taken along with 
the absolute form in which the tests of kinship to 
God are set forth in his Epistles (‘ every one that 
doeth righteousness,’ ‘ that loveth,’ 1 Jn 2” 47, ef. 
3 Jn), suggests that St. John distinguished be- 
tween a virtual, though latent, and an explicit or 
conscious sonship. ‘The latter was the specific 
blessing brought by the gospel of Christ, the 
assurance or knowledge of Divine sonship, after 
which even the best of men had before sought in 
vain. In this respect the revelation in Christ was 
crucial. As Light, in an absolute moral sense, 
He brought all toa crisis or decision («picvs), forcing 
all hearts to reveal their inmost atlinities—whether 
for ‘the world’ and self, or for God and His 
righteousness and love. Implicit regeneration, 
where it already exists, thus passes into explicit 
regeneration. 

The more definite and psychologically mature 
character of the NT experience of Regeneration, 
as compared with that of the godly under the OT, 
is hinted in the words, ‘I came that they may 
have Life, and have it in abundance’ (10, cf. 41). 


* As has been well said, ‘the disciples are in a true sense 
Christ’s in virtue of the life of “the Christ”’ (Westcott, The 
Epistles of St. John, xlv). 
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It connects itself also with the Johannine emphasis 
on the specifically new presence of the Spirit with 
the Christian-as such. Here two passages in the 
Gospel are crucial. Commenting on Christ’s words, 
‘He that believeth on me... out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water,’ St. John adds: 
‘But this spake he of the Spirit, which they that 
believed on him were to receive—for (the) Spirit 
was not yet (given), because Jesus was not yet 
glorified’ (7**'-). Then, in the great Farewell Dis- 
course (Jn 14!%) he records his Master’s promise 
that He would give the disciples ‘ another Helse : 
or Paraclete, to supply what would be lacking of 
conscious support through the removal of His own 
bodily presence. This implies something fresh to 
their experience, and yet Jesus adds : ‘Ye (already) 
have (experimental) knowledge of him, for at your 
side he abideth and in you he is’ (bets yuvwonere 
avro, dre map’ viv péver kal év vpuiv éorty). Here the 
contrast is a religious rather than a metaphysical 
or theological * one : it is a matter of the disciples’ 
consciousness rather than of the Spirit’s real pre- 
sence. They had implicit experience of His action, 
in their very experience of oneness of heart with 
their Master: in a little while this was to blossom 
out into recognition of His presence and support 
as the very ground of their assurance of abiding 
spiritual union with their glorified Lord and a 
share in His sonship. This is the thought which 
St. Paul grasped so firmly and expresses in the 
words, ‘the Spirit himself beareth witness with 
our spirit that we are children of God’ (Ro 8", ef. 
*6t.), But it is also what St. John has in mind in 
saying that ‘not yet was the Spirit,’ zc. the 
Spirit-consciousness of full sonship which marked 
Christians after Pentecost (7°, cf. Ac 19). 

St. John’s doctrine of salvation, then, centres in 
Regeneration. In it man’s true or ideal destiny 
is realized through the initiative of the heavenly 
Father or the Spirit, responded to by the moral 
receptivity of obedience in the human heart or 
will: potential sonship becomes actual in a Life 
of communion that is at once human and Divine 
(10%). Every man has the potency of two dia- 
metrically opposed personalities in him, by his 
natural birth. The one has, as it were, the start 
of the other, realizing itself along the line of 
sensuous, egoistic tendency—the line of least re- 
sistance morally. Jt is thus ‘of the earth’ (3*), 
“of the world’ (15191714 16, 1 Jn 216 4°), ‘from below’ 
(8%), the sphere of ‘the ruler of this world’ (14°), 
Those, then, in whom it reigns are morally 
‘children of the devil’ (1 Jn 3%, ef. Jn 8“). The 
other personality or character, on the contrary, 
owes its origin and vitality to God and that 
spiritual order of His which gradually dawns 
upon our ken with the emergence of reason and 
conscience. Thus it is, when produced in a man 
by Divine grace (6%)—though not without the co- 
operation of human volition (37°! 5*° 84)—a life 
‘from heaven’ (377), ‘not of the world’ (1519 1744: 1), 
‘from above’ (like the Son himself, 8”), ‘of God’ 
(1 Jn 3° 5* 38) or ‘of the Father’ (1 Jn 2'*), To 
save one of these lives is to lose the other (12%) ; 
the life of the one means the death of the other (as 
in the Synoptics). 

C., CONNECTED SUMMARY.—Regeneration is the 
final form in which biblical religion conceives that 
profound spiritual change whereby sinful man 
comes into real and abiding communion with God. 
Accordingly, one must recognize in regeneration 
the virtual synonym of various other soteriological 
terms, such as Repentance, Conversion, Justitica- 
tion, or Forgiveness, and even Consecration or 


* The usual reading eras, instead of écr/y (BD* 1. 22. 69. 251. 
254 it Pler syr. cur. pesh. go ‘Tat arab. Leif), is probably due to 
failure to see this, and the consequent attempt to harmonize 
the statement with the future (dace) above. 
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Sanctification in that radical sense which consti- 
tutes the believer as such ‘a saint.’ But as 
‘regeneration’ sets forth the change in question 
in a specially inward or vital way, it hardly 
emerges as an explicit doctrine in the OT, and 
does so but gradually even in the NT. We have 
seen that in Christ’s own ordinary preaching, as 
given in the Synoptics, regeneration is set forth 
in purely religious and ethical fashion, in terms of 
the will rather than in a manner more abstract. 
This popular aspect of the matter meets us again 
in eae Judso-Christianity, before highly trained 
minds like St. Paul and the writer to ‘ Hebrews’ 
had brought the categories of Rabbinic and Hel- 
lenistic psychology to bear on the data of Christian 
Repentance, not regeneration, stands 
in the forefront of the early preaching in Acts, as 
also of that under which ‘the Hebrews’ had be- 
lieved (He 6! °); and thereby men were qualified 
for entrance into the Messianic community in 
baptism, in which they received the ‘seal’ of the 
Spirit’s manifested gitts. The more inward and 
secret operation of the Spirit, implied in penitence 
and trust, had not as yet received due notice. 
This side of things, indeed, was largely hidden 
from those whose outlook and conception of Sal- 
vation were still primarily eschatological. 

Hence St. Paul’s unique experience of the gospel 
as power of God in the soul, and as an essentially 
present Salvation, marks an epoch in the NT 
doctrine of Regeneration. His deeply self-reveal- 
ing consciousness of sin gave him to see, traced 
within, the process by which new moral energy 
was received, and to realize the Divine quickening 
involved in man’s experience of repentance and 
faith. He saw that human nature embraced two 
principles, opposed in tendency to each other, and 
competing for the control of man’s settled personal 
will. In actual human nature the lower or sensu- 
ous (Yuxexdv) and self-centred principle, called ‘the 
flesh’ (cdpé), had the upper hand and determined 
the quality of man’s moral life: and the outcome 
was ‘death’ towards God and His righteousness. 
But in Jesus Christ, who was a ‘second’ or new 
type of manhood, of heavenly origin (6 devrepos 
dv@pwros €& otpavod), and ‘spiritual’ in contrast to 
the ‘sensuous’ or ‘earthy’ type of Adamic man- 
hood (1 Co 15*-47), a new basis was laid for 
humanity. To believers this Saviour became ‘a 
quickening spirit’ (rvedua (woroody), turning the 
seale decisively against ‘the flesh,’ and setting 
free, as if by a resurrection, the enthralled higher 
nature (voids or mvedua), before as good as dead, hy 
filling it with Divine energy or life (rveiua aycov) 
akin to His own, in virtue of which He rose vic- 
torious over death. A man so vivitied by the 
Spirit of God, and after the likeness of Christ, 
was in very deed a new moral being (kaw xrisis), 
a son of God, by Divine re-creative action and 
adoption. The Spirit replaced the flesh as prime 
determinant of will and conduct; and therewith 
‘the old man,’ the moral state of the individual by 
nature, gave way to ‘the new man,’ the state in 
which the human will is in harmony with the 
Divine in principle, and normally so in practice 
likewise. ‘ Cleaving to the Lord,’ the soul ‘is one 
spirit’ with Him (1 Co 6"), animated by one and 
the same life that is in Christ, the Head of the 
new humanity, a life that is essentially of God and 
Divine. 

This deeper idea of Salvation seems certainly to 
have left its trace on St. Peter’s later thought, to 
judge by 1 P. Possibly also it affected the form 
in which St. John himself interpreted the new 
Life which had been manifested, first among the 
original disciples, and then in them. Yet there 


were elements in St. John’s doctrine proper to his 
own experience, both of his Master’s teaching ana 
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of the Light and Life in himself and others. He 
shared with St. Paul the idea of moral dualism as 
rooted in a dualism of elements in human nature. 
On the one hand man was related to ‘the world’ 
of sense and of self (the flesh), on the other he 
was akin to God, as sensitive to His word and 
so potentially His ‘child’ in deed and in truth. 
St. Paul thought most of the new experience in 
itself, speaking of the regenerate man as a ‘new 
(moral) creature,’ or as a ‘son’ in respect of 
definite status and privileges in relation to God 
through faith in Christ and by virtue of the Spirit 
(2 Co 5", Gal 3% 41-7, Ro 8417-29). Thus it is a 
question of a new status or condition into which 
a man is brought by a definite act, Adoption 
(vio#ecia), by which the transition is made from the 
opposite states of serfdom, wretchedness, aliena- 
tion, death (Gal 3°*7, Ro 7% 88-14): so that the 
full effect. of such adoption waits upon man’s 
emancipation from ‘the bondage of corruption’ in 
‘the redemption of our body’ (Ro 8%-*8), St. 
John, on the other hand, thought rather of the 
intrinsic nature of the ‘ eternal life’ quickened in 
believers, of the wonder and glory of its erigin in 
God—the Divine nature germinating as ‘seed’ in 
the human soul, and by a new birth begetting a 
new personality. Thus it is his writings which 
present the most classic statement of the doctrine 
of Regeneration, as ‘that work of the Holy Spirit 
in a man by which a new life of holy love, like the 
life of God, is initiated.’ 

Aside from this main line of development stand 
St. James and the writer ‘ to Hebrews.’ 

The former thinks of the origin of the higher 
life in the soul in terms of the Wisdom literature 
of the OT and of writers like Philo.* ‘The word 
of truth,’ ‘the inborn word,’ or ‘the wisdom from 
above,’ is the medium of God’s creative action on 
the soul, by ‘the Spirit which he hath caused to 
dwell in us’ (1)*- 7! 3!7 45). To the latter, men are 
essentially ‘spirits,’ placed by ‘the Father of 
spirits’ in the body, to be disciplined and puri- 
fied with a view to conscious sonship, and so to 
the ‘glory’ of the spiritual and real world of 
which the visible is but the poor shadow (12% * 
210 12>), Hence the work of grace is set forth 
as moral enlightenment and purification of the con- 
science (6? 10°? 9'4 107), believers being ‘ those who 
have been illumined.’ The vital and dynamic 
aspects are not, indeed, absent (56°); but the 
renewal effected in the fundamental change of 
heart which the NT everywhere recognizes in 
Repentance (6°), is to him a matter of divinely- 
given insight into the realities of the moral and 
spiritual world, and a corresponding obedience. 
The Christian ‘tastes the word of God to be good,’ 
and as he feeds upon the oracles of God he gains 
an ever more refined perception of shades of moral 
and spiritual truth (64 54). This, the writer’s own 
emphasis (as distinct from his readers’ type of 
thought), is Hellenistic and ‘ Alexandrine,’ being 
largely paralleled in the so-called Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, as well asin 1 Clement and a good deal of 
2nd cent. Christian literature. 

But differently as the NT writers do, in some 
respects, conceive the great experience whereby 
the moral centre of gravity in a man’s life changes 
from self to God, they are unanimous on one car- 
dinal point. And that is the constant relation of 
the ‘word of God,’ made vital to the conscience 
and heart, as the means, and of faith as the con- 
dition of the change. 


LireraTURE.—The special literature of this subject is rather 
scanty. Considerable sections on it exist in the larger works 


* Philo represents God and the Logos as sowing in the 
womb of the soul the seed of virtues, and so making it preg- 
nant and bear: e.g. Leg. alleg. iii, 51, diaxiaris yop rore 77 
urn 6 omepuurizes %. yewyrines ray zany Aovos opis. 
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on biblical theology (e.g. Weiss and Holtzmann in particular), as 
also in systems of Dogmatic (e.g. Rothe, Thomasius, Martensen, 
Dorner). But attempts at a strictly historical and genetic 
account of the biblical doctrine, on the basis of an adequate 
literary criticism, are singularly few : J. Koéstlin’s art. ‘ Wieder- 
geburt,’ in PRE xvii. 75 ff., seems the best available, but is 
no longer sufficient. The Angus Lecture on ‘Regeneration’ 
(1897), so far as it deals with the biblical material, is quite 
uncritical and conventional. Much matter bearing on our 
doctrine is to be found in studies of the doctrine of the several 
NT writers, often under other, but kindred, headings, e.g. 
Adoption, Conversion, Faith, Justification, Repentance, Son- 
ship. As examples may be cited, J. B. Mayor, Epistle of James, 
appended Comment on ‘Regeneration,’ pp. 186-189; A. B. 
Bruce, St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, chs. x.-xiii., and 
esp. ch. xvii., ‘The Christian Life’ (though it unduly minimizes 
St. Paul’s recognition of growth in the new life); Westcott, 
Epistles of St. John, added Note on ‘Children of God,’ p. 
122 ff. J. V. BARTLET, 


REGISTER.—See GENEALOGY, vol. ii. p. 121. 


REHABIAH (772m and 3smam ‘Jah is wide’). 
—The eponym of a Levitical family, said to be 
descended from Eliezer, one of the sons of Moses, 
1 Ch 23” 2471 (LXX ‘PaaBid) 26% (B ‘PaBias, A 
*PaaBias). 


REHOB (15n3 and 2h7).—4. (B ‘PadB [2 S ‘Pows], A 
‘Pow8) A town at the northern end of the valley 
of the Jordan, most probably the same as BETH- 
REHOB (which see), of which the exact site is un- 
known. In P’s narrative of the spies Rehob is 
mentioned (Nu 13”) as the most northerly limit of 
their explorations, and is further defined as ‘at the 
entering in of Hamath,’ 7.e. at the entrance of the 
great depression between the mountains of Lebanon 
and Hermon, which connects Palestine and Ceele- 
Syria. P’s phrase, therefore, ‘from the wilder- 
ness of Zin unto Rehob,’ is merely a variation of 
the more usual formula ‘from Dan to Beersheba.’ 
With this agrees the notice in Jg 18°, where the 
new settlement of the Danites at Laish (or Leshem, 
Jos 19%) is described as situated ‘in the valley that 
lieth by Beth-rehob.’ In the reign of David the 
valley of Beth-rehob (28 10%) or Rehob (v.’) was 
the seat of a petty Aramezean kingdom (cf. 1 8 14%, 
LXX Lag.), like the neighbouring Beth-maacah or 
Abel of Beth-maacah. Robinson (BRP? iii. p. 371) 
identified the town with the ruins of Hunin in the 
valley of Huleh; but this site is too far south. 
More probable is the view of Buhl (GAP p. 240), 
who suggests that it corresponded to the later 
Paneas (Banias). It is true that many writers 
have identified this town with the ancient Dan 
(Reland, Palestina, p. 918f.; Thomson, Land 
and Book, ii. 547; and recently G. A. Smith, 
HGHL pp. 473, 480f.); but, in view of the explicit 
statement of Eusebius (OS? 275. 33, 249. 32, ef. 
Jerome, ib. 136. 11) that Dan was four miles distant 
from Paneas, we should probably identify Dan with 
the modern Tel el-Iadi (kadi=‘ judge’ = Dan). 

2. (B ‘PadB, A‘Pow8) A town belonging to the 
tribe of Asher, the exact site of which is unknown. 
It was presumably near to great Zidon (Jos 19%), 
and was afterwards assigned, together with its 
suburbs, to the Gershonite Levites (Jos 21*!, 1 Ch 
6%). It is therefore to be distinguished from— 

3. (B ‘Paat’, A ‘Padf), which is also mentioned as 
belonging to Asher, and was apparently near the 
seacoast (Jos 19%”). According to Jeg 1% Rehob 
was one of the cities which were still retained by 
their Canaanite inhabitants. Very possibly. it is 
the city referred to in the Egyptian lists cited by 
Miiller (Asien uw. Huropa, p. 153). 


LITERATURE.—Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 547; Robinson, 
BR P2 iii. p. 371; SWP i. p. 139 ff. ; Baedeker3, p. 265f.; G. A. 
Smith, HGHL, l.c.; Buhl, GAP pp. 65f., 112f., 237-240; 
Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 400; Moore, Judges, p. 389. 
and p, 51f. 


4%, (‘PadB) The father of Hadadezer, king of Zobah 
(2 S 8 12)" 
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5. (NS ‘Pods, A‘Pow8, B om.) One of those who 
sealed the covenant (Neh 10"), 

J. F. SVENNING. 

REHOBOAM (02m ‘the people is enlarged,’ or 
perhaps ‘Am is wide,’ cf. Rehabiah [see Gray, HPN 
52, note 1, 59f.]; ‘PoSedu, Roboam).—The narrative 
of this reign is contained in 1 K 114-1274 147!8!, 2 Ch 
912, ‘Ample in foolishness (n> 2m) and lack- 
ing understanding, Rehoboam by [his coun|]sel let 
loose {the peo]ple’ (Sir 47%, Cowley and Neubauer’s 
translation). Such is the judgment of the son of 
Sirach, as he pauses in his ‘ praise of famous men’ 
for the inevitable notice of the collapse of Israel as 
a world power, and the frustration of the proud 
hopes of Solomon that had found expression in the 
name he had bestowed on his heir. The Christian 
historian, who recognizes that the function of the 
chosen race was to be the custodian of the oracles 
of God and source, according to the flesh, of the 
Saviour of the world, can easily perceive that this 
preparatio Bvangelit was, humanly speaking, ren- 
dered possible only by that checking of the material 
development of the nation of Israel which resulted 
from the disruption of Solomon’s empire. But to 
the Jewish patriot the maiming of his country’s 
life must always have seemed an unmixed evil. The 
apparent immediate cause —Rehoboam’s fatuous 
insolence—was merely the pretext for the revolu- 
tion that took place on his accession. As is the 
case in every other turning-point of history, the 
true cause of the issue must be sought for beneath 
the surface, in social and religious forces which 
had been at work lone before. 

There was, in the first place, the political ques- 
tion. It was the normal condition of things that 
Ephraim should envy Judah, and Judah vex 
Ephraim. From the time of the earliest settle- 
ment in Canaan the North and the South had stood 
apart. The Bk. of Judges exhibits the northern 
tribes welded together by common resistance to 
the various oppressors. Judah never joins them, 
even when the attack comes from the south. It 
may have been that co-operation was difficult 
owing to the line of Canaanitish fortresses, such as 
Jebus, Gezer, and Ekron, that extended across the 
country from east to west. It may have been that 
the spirit of nationality was weaker in Judah and 
Simeon as a consequence of their greater laxity 
with regard to intermarriage with and adoption of 
native families; if indeed we should not rather 
regard it as a cause of this Jaxity. Be that as it 
may, we find the distinction between Israel and 
Judah noted in the first army raised by Saul (1S 
118), and immediately after Saul’s death an open 
breach occurred. David laboured hard to break 
down this antagonism. His transference of the 
seat of government from the purely Judahite 
Hebron to Jerusalem was a compromise with the 
northern tribes. Yet in his reign Israel twice 
rebelled. David’s policy was continued by his 
successor ; Solomon’s division of the land for com- 
missariat purposes (1 K 4) was evidently an 
attempt to obliterate the old tribal boundaries. 
‘That this attempt was in some degree successful 
may be inferred trom the fact that the boundary 
between the dominions of Rehoboam and Jeroboam 
so ran as to include in the southern kingdom a 
portion of Benjamin, and the greater part of the 
southern settlement of Dan. <A succession of 
monarchs of the commanding personality of David 
or Solomon might have completed the unification 
of the tribes, but Solomon presumed too much on 
his personal prestige. The odious levy of forced 
labour, and that, too, for the adornment of an 
upstart capital, and the ceaseless exactions for the 
supply of the royal table (LXX 1 K 124»), had long 
rankled in the hearts of the proud Ephraimites. 
Add to this that the character of Solomon’s suc- 


* c z 
cessor, as one ‘not fit to be aruler nor to be a prince 


(LXX 1 K 12%), must have been well known for 
many years. Everything, indeed, indicates that all 
preparations had been made for « revolution the 
moment Solomon should dic. The Ephraimite Jero- 
boam, supported by a prophet’s nomination and the 
iavour of his tribe, was biding his time in Egypt, 
and treated there not as a runaway official, but as 
an exiled prince (LXX 2 Kk 12¥*). The temper of 
the northern tribes was further shown in their de- 
termination to appoint Rehoboam independently, 
if at all, and in their selection of Shechem, the 
chief sanctuary of Ephraim, as the place of as- 
sembly, thus ignoring the recent centralization of 
civil and religious administration at Jerusalem. 

- This political movement was supported by a 
religious agitation in which two elements, ecclesi- 
astical and prophetical, may be discerned: on the 
part of the priests of the high places jealousy of 
the exclusive claims of the new temple at Jeru- 
salem, and on the part of the prophets a nobler 
zeal for Jehovah, called forth by the lax eclecticism 
of Solomon in his later years. As we see from the 
attitude of Nathan, the prophets had not cordially 
approved of the building of the temple, and they 
now probably thought that there was more chance 
of the national worship being preserved in its 
purity in the north. Rehoboam’s subsequent con- 
duct, indeed, quite justified these alarms. He 
added to his father’s innovations by sanctioning 
the erection of pillars of Baal and the worst abomi- 
nations of heathenism (1 K 14? *4), such as did not 
find a place in the northern kingdom until the reign 
of Ahab fifty years later. The Chronicler’s account 
of Jeroboam’s expulsion of priests and Levites, and 
of the rallying of the orthodox Israelites round 
Rehoboam (2 Ch 11*?6), is quite unsupported by 
Kings, which (12!) merely states that Rehoboam’s 
subjects included some residents of northern 
extraction. The special animus of the revolting 
tribes against the temple at Jerusalem possibly 
underlay their parting taunt, ‘Now see to thine 
own house, David.’ Josephus (Ané. VIII. viii. 3) 
understood it thus, ‘ We only leave to Rehoboam 
the temple which his father built.?. Ahijah and 
Shemaiah were right. ‘It was a thing brought 
about of the Lorp’; the pure monotheism of 
which Israel was privileged to be the exponent 
would have been sapped and destroyed by foreign 
cults, if the later Solomonie policy had received no 
check. In after times this was forgotten; and the 
later prophets, thinking solely of the political 
consequences of the disruption, refer to it as a 
supreme calamity (Is 77, Zee 11/4). 

The most important event in this reign is the 
invasion of Palestine by Shishak. This was one of 
the direct consequences of the division of the 
nation. Sesonchis, as Manetho calls him, the first 
monarch of the 22nd dynasty, reversed the policy 
of his predecessor Psusennes, and displayed un- 
friendliness towards Solomon by sheltering his 
adversaries Hadad and Jeroboam. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Shemaiah had forbidden the 
employment of the huge army (reduced in LXX, 
B, to 120,000 men) which Rehohboam had mustered 
by the following year (LXX 1 K 124%) in order to 
recover the kingdom he had lost, yet ‘there was 
war between Rehoboam and Jeroboam continu- 
ally’ (1 K 14%). In all probability Jeroboam, 
harassed by these border forays, called in the aid 
of his former protector. The fifteen towns which 
Rehoboam is said to have fortified (2 Ch 11°?") are, 
with two exceptions, south of Jerusalem, as though 
an attack might be expected from that auarter. 
The invasion took place in Rehoboam’s fifth year, 
and the prophetical historian justly sees in this 
humiliating calamity the scourge of God for the 
continued and aggravated national apostasy. Tho 
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statement of the Chronicler (2 Ch 1127) that Reho- 
boam’s defection did not occur until his fourth 
year, and the story of his subsequent repentance 
(12°), are obviously designed to bear out the theory 
of the original orthodoxy of the kingdom of Judah 
(see Abijah’s speech, 2 Ch 13), as well as to 
heighten the moral and dramatic effect of the 


story. Jerusalem does not seem to have stood a 
siege. Resistance was hopeless. Shishak (herein 


acting treacherously, according to Josephus) utterly 
denuded the temple and royal palace of their trea- 
sures, including the famous golden shields of 
Solomon’s guard, to which the LXX (28 87,1K 
14°°) adds the golden shields taken by David from 
Hadadezer. Dean Stanley well points out that 
there is a grave irony in the historian’s account 
(1 K 4°) of how the elaborate ceremony which had 
been observed with regard to the golden shields 
was continued in the case of their brazen substi- 
tutes. We learn from the Chronicler (2 Ch 12?) 
both the number of Shishak’s host, to which 
Josephus adds 400,000 infantry, and also the 
nationalities of which it was composed—Libyans, 
Sukkiim (=troglodytes, LXX and Vulg.), and Ethi- 
opians. Ewald (HJ iv. 45) conjectures that Edom 
also joined in the invasion (see J1 3°). There may 
still be seen on the south wall of the temple of 
Amon at Karnak an inscription—now partially 
defaced—which deals with this expedition. It gives 
the list of towns subjugated by Shishak. Some 
difficulty has been caused by the inclusion in this 
list not only of places in the south, such asShocoh, 
Gaza, Keilah, and perhaps Jerusalem, but also of 
many towns of Israel as far north as Megiddo. 
This does not contradict the biblical narrative, 
which confines itself to the invasion of Judah ; but 
it seems scarcely reconcilable with the liypothesis 
that Shishak invaded Palestine as Jeroboam’s 
ally. However, Maspero (Journal of the Transac- 
tions of the Victoria Institute of Great Britain, vol. 
Xxvii. p. 63) points out that ‘the king of Israel in 
imploring the aid of Shishak against his rival had 
thereby made himself vassal to Egypt. This would 
suffice to make his towns figure at Karnak among 
the cities subjected in the course of the campaign.’ 
This is a more likely solution of the difficulty than 
Rawlinson’s supposition (Speaker's Com. in loc.), 
that these were Canaanite or Levitical towns which 
had taken Rehoboam’s side. The names on this 
list are engraved on cartouches, over which appear 
the heads of men of various types, representing the 
inhabitants of each town. Considerable interest 
was formerly excited by one of these names, which 
Maspero transliterates Jaoud-ha-maluk or Jud- 
ham-melek. This was rendered by Rosellini ‘king 
of Judah’ (!), and the inference was a tempting 
one, that in the annexed figure we had a veritable 
portrait of Rehoboam himself. But Brugsch 
(Geogr. Ins. I. ii. p. 62), followed by Maspero, in- 
terprets it as the name of a village in Dan, Jehud, 
now el-Yehtidiyeh, near Jaffa. ‘The name bears 
the sign for ‘“‘country,” not for ‘‘person.”’ See, 
further, Struggle of the Nations, 774. 


Some minor matters remain to be discussed. From Kings we 
learn the name of Rehoboam’s chief wife only, MAACcAH. But 
the Chronicler gives details about his domestic affairs, noting 
the name of a second wife, Mamauatu, and perhaps of a third, 
ApiiaiL, who is mother of Mahalath according to the RV, but 
another wife of Rehoboam according to AV and RVm, Josephus 
reduces the number of his concubines to thirty. : 

The rise in Judah of the power of the queen-mother is prob- 
ably to be attributed to Rehoboam’s uxoriousness. _ His con- 
duct towards his sons, which is praised by the Chronicler, may 
have rendered the accession of Abijah easier, but was not wise 
i e best sense of the term. 

Heed to the MT of 1 K 1421 and 2 Ch 1218 Rehoboam was 
41 years of age at his accession, and reiyned 17 years. He 
would then have been born before Solomon came to the throne. 
Rawlinson would read, with some MSS, 21 in this passage, on 
the ground, perhaps, that the insolence of Rehoboam to the 
Israelites is more like the conduct of a petulant youth than of 
a uian of mature age. More weight must be given to the second 


Greek account, which in 1 K 1224 says that Rehoboam was 16 
years of age at his accession, and that he reigned 12 years. The 
statement of Abijah (2 Ch 137) that Rehoboam was “voung and 
tender-hearted’ (aa, i.e. ‘fainthearted,’ see Dt 208) at the 
time of the rebellion must not be pressed. 

There is one other important chronological difference between 
the second Greek account and our present Hebrew text. In 
the latter, Jeroboam, even if he took no personal share in the 
negotiations with Rehoboam (1 K 1229), certainly left Egypt 
immediately after Solomon’s death; whereas in LXX 1K 
1224d-f the marriage of Jeroboam to Shishak’s sister-in-law, and 
the birth of his son Abijah, occur in Egypt after Rehoboam’s 
accession. But this whole story is in a very confused condition, 
and is antecedently less probable than that preserved in the 
common text. See JERoBoAM; and cf. Swete, Jnt, to OT in Gr. 
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REHOBOTH.—1. The name given by Isaac to a 
well of which he was allowed by Abimelech’s herd- 
men to take peaceable possession. This was after 
two previous wells dug by Isaae’s servants had led 
to strife, and the name of the third was called 
Rehoboth (many ‘wide spaces,’ LXX Evpuxwpia) 
because, said Isaac, ‘now the Lorp hath made 
room (hirhibh) for us,’ Gn 26 (J). Palmer (Desert 
of the Exodus, 383) describes a very ancient well 
on the north-east side of the Wady es-Sadi (eight 
hours south of Beersheba), which he is inclined to 
identify with the Rehoboth of this passage. The 
name Luhaibeh still lingers in the neighbourhood, 
being applied to a wady close by. The objections 
of Robinson (BRP? i. 197) to this identification are 
strangely pointless. It is not improbable (cf. 
Konig and Sayce in Expos. Times, xi. [1900] pp. 
239, 377) that the Rehoboth of Gn 26%? is also the 
Rubiti or Rubite of the Tel el-Amarna letters 
(Winckler, Nos. 183 and 239; Petrie, 256 and 260), 
although Sayce (in Harly Israel, 289) and Petrie 
(Syria and Egypt from the Tell el-Amarna Letters, 
180) prefer tommake Rubiti= Rabbah of Jos 15%, 
and Hommel (A HT 234 f.) identifies it with Kiriath- 
arba (Hebron), which he supposes to have been 
called Loba'ét, ‘the four quarters.’ 

2. In the list of kings of Edom contained in 
Gn 36°'® one of the names is Shaul ‘from Reho- 
both of the River’ (a719 nianp v.27; LXX[A; B is 
defective here] é« ‘PowBwd rHs mapa moraudv, and so 
A in the parallel passage 1 Ch 14%, B om.). The 
situation of this Rehoboth is quite uncertain. It 
is not even clear whether it should be sought in 
Edom or elsewhere. The Notitia Dignitatum (c. 
29) makes it Edomite, and Eusebius and Jerome 
(in the Onomasticon) locate it in Gebalene, i.e. 
Idumea; but the analogy of other OT passages 
where ‘the River’ (17°77) 1s spoken of absolutely, 
would lead us to think of the Euphrates, in which 
event Rehoboth might be Rahaba on the western 
bank of that stream, somewhat to the south of the 
Chaboras. Winckler (Gesch. i. 192) would (doubt- 
fully) place it between Palestine and Egypt, under- 
standing the 773 here to be the Wady el- Arish, the 
‘River (5n3 wady) of Egypt’ of Nu 34° ete, 

The name Léhoboth, owing to its meaning, would 
be likely to be very widely diflused (see Knobel on 
Gn 36", and cf. W. Max Miiller, Asien wu. Hurop., 
134). J. A. SELBIE. 


REHOBOTH-IR (vy naim, AV ‘the city Roho- 
both,’ AVm ‘the streets of the cily’; LXX A 7 
‘PowBws mods, D* ‘PowBd0 7., E ‘PowBwd r.; Vulg. 
platce civitatis).—One of the four cities built by 
Asshur (RV by Nimrod) in Assyria, the others 
being Nineveh (regarded as the later capital), 
Resen (RéS-éni, Sayce), and Caiah, now Nimroud 
(Gn 10"). There has been much discussion as to 
the identity of this site, and Assyrian literature 
has not furnished us with any geographical city- 
name with which it could be identified. Indeed 
it is hardly likely that we should come across it 
there, except under a different form, for neither of 
the component parts of the name is really As- 
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syrian, Réhoboth, as Delitzsch has shown, being 
rébitu, ‘broad, open spaces,’ whilst ‘i would be 
represented by the common word du, ‘city.’ It 
has been objected that the Heb. scribe would not 
have translated rébitu, but would have transcribed 
it, just as he has transcribed Resen, without the 
guttural ; for the Assyrians as a rule pronounced 
neither the soft guttural 7, nor the y. This, 
however, cannot be regarded ~as conclusive, for the 
Heb. seribe has, to all appearance, translated, and 
not transcribed, the Assyrian @/w in the word ‘ir, 
‘city.’ It would therefore seem that we must not 
transcribe, but translate, the Heb. Lehoboth-ir, 
and this, in Assyrian, would be rébet ali, ‘the broad 
spaces (squares) of the city,’ and regard the ex- 
pression, with Delitzsch, as referring to the name 
of Nineveh, which immediately precedes. Delitzsch 
compares the Heb. expression with the rébit Ninua, 
‘broad place of Nineveh,’ in Esarhaddon |. 23, and 
the probability is that he is right in his identifica- 
tion. Through this part of the city, probably a 
suburb, Esarhaddon caused the heads of the kings 
of Kundi and Sidon to be carried in procession with 
singing, etc.; and, as he thus specially mentions 
it, it must have been a sufficiently important place. 
It is apparently this same place of which Sargon, 
Esarhaddon’s grandfather, speaks in his Cylinder 
Inscription, |. 44, in connexion with the peopling 
of Magganubba: ‘The city Magganubba, which 
lay like a pillar at the foot of the mountain Musri, 
above the springs and the broad place of Nineveh’ 
(rébit Nina). This text would therefore seem to 
make Magganubba the old name of Dfrsargina or 
Khorsabad, and the rébi¢ Nind must. have lain be- 
tween that city and Nineveh, but much nearer to 
the latter. If the places referred to are named in 
the order in which they actually occurred, their 
relative positions would be (1) the mountain Musri, 
(2) the city Magganubba, (3) the springs, (4) the 
rébit Nind, (5) Nina or Nineveh itself. 
LiTERATURE.—Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 261; Schrader, COT i. 
p. 101; Riehm, Handwérterbuch ; and the Calwer Bibellexikon, 
5.0. T. G. PINCHES. 


REHUM (o1n7).—1. One of the twelve heads of 
the Jewish community who are said to have re- 
turned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 2? (B om., A Ipeovu). 
In the parallel passage Neh 7’ the name appears, 
perhaps by a copyist’s error, as NEHUM (LXX 
Naovu); in 1 Es 5° it is Rotmus (LXX ‘Pdecpos). 
2. ‘The chancellor,’ who, along with Shimshai the 
scribe and others, wrote a letter to king Artaxerxes, 
which had the effect of stopping for the time the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem, Ezr 4° % 37-23, In 1 Es 236 
he iscalled RATHUMUS. The title for CHANCELLOR 
(oye-bya, lit. ‘lord of judgment’), being misunder- 
stood by the LXX, appears in the latter passage 
as a proper name (‘Pdéuuos kai BeéAteOpos); see 
BEELTETHMUS. In Ezr 4° B has ‘PaodA Badaraper, 
in v.?‘Paovm Bdad, and in v.17 ‘Paodu Badydu, while 
A has uniformly ‘Peovu* Baadréu. 3. A Levite who 
helped to repair the wall, Neh 3” (B Bacové, 
NA ‘Paovu). 4 One of those who sealed the cove- 
nant, Neh 10? 9) (‘Paovu). 5. (079) The eponym of 
a priestly family which returned with Zerubbabel, 
Neh 12? (BA om., N&4 (8) ‘Peovu). The name on 
in this last instance is not improbably a textual 
error for 055 HARIM, ef. v.». J. A. SELBIE. 


REI (Heb. +y>, probably = ‘the LorD is a friend’; 
Pesh. Qa [s,; » and 5 being confounded]; 


LXX B ‘Pyoi, A ‘Pnoel; Vulg. Rei, Rhei).—Accord- 
ing to the MT of 1 K 18 this is the name of one 
of the influential supporters of Solomon at the 
critical moment when Adonijah was preparing to 
dispute the succession to the throne. It is im- 
possible to be quite certain that the reading is 


correct, but the balance of evidence is in its favour. 
Lucian’s Yapalas Kal of ératpo avrod ol bvres Suvarot 
rests on a different division of the Hebrew letters, 
not a different text—27 ry7 instead of 3m) °y7. 
Jos. Ant. VII. xiv. 4, has 6 Aaovidov didos, thus 
making Shimei into the ‘friend,’ the royal official 
of 2S 157 16'8, and, with Lucian, getting rid of 
Rei altogether. But if Josephus is supposed to be 
following a Heb. original pretty closely, that 
original would here be 397 v2 or adem ayn, and it 
is not easy to believe that the much longer form 
of the MT, ny wx o)237 -y7, has grown out of 
this. Klostermann’s conjectural emendation, nboy 
vyn (Die Bicher Sam. u. Kon. p. 263), scarcely 
commends itself (see Benzinger, ad loc.), nor is 
there sufficient support for Winckler’s (Gesch. 1i. 
247) identification of Rei with ‘Ira, or, as he would 
spell it, Ya‘ir of 2 8 2076. 

As to the pair of names, Shimei and Rei, Ewald 
(Gesch. iii. p. 266, note) thought that they might 
helong to the two brothers of David, Shammah 
and Raddai, who are mentioned 1S 169 17%, 
1Ch 24, But the double alteration of 72¥ into *yow 
and °17 into ‘y7 is somewhat unlikely. Perhaps 
one may add that the LXX ‘Pai seems to have 
originated in a mistaken reading of s for y. 

Assuming that Rei must stand in the text, it is 
fairly certain that the man thus designated was 
an officer of the royal guard. The important part 
played by these troops in determining the suc- 
cession to the throne, as well as the mention of 
the gibbérim immediately after Shimei and Rei, 
points in this direction. J. TAYLOR. 


REINS. 


This name for the kidneys is now 
obsolete, though RV retains it in all its 18* 
occurrences in AY. It comes from Lat. renes the 
kidneys, through Old Fr. reims, while ‘ kidneys’ is 
of Scand. origin. The word was always used with 
some freedom. Thus Cov. translates Ezk 297 ‘ Yff 
they leaned upon the, thou brakest, and hurtdest 
the reynes of their backes’; and in AV it is once 
used for the loins (Is 11°). This indefiniteness and 
not any sense of its becoming antiquated must 
have led the AV translators to use the word only 
figuratively, to express those feelings or emotions 
which were understood by the Hebrews to have 
their seat in the kidneys. Only in the marg. of 
Ly 224 is the literal use found. The lit. sense is 
common enough in writers of the day and later. 
Thus Bacon, Hssays, p. 205, ‘ Bowling is good for 
the Stone and Reines’; and Milton, PZ vi. 346— 
‘For Spirits, that live throughout 

Vital in every part—not, as frail Man, 

In entrails, heart or head, liver or reins— 

Cannot but by anuibilating die.’ 
‘When,’ says Driver (Par. Psalter, 454), ‘it is said 
of God that he trieth (or seeth) the “hearts and 
reins” (Ps 7%, Jer 1176 171° 201”), it is implied that 
He is cognizant of man’s emoticns and affections, 
not less than of his thoughts.’ See KIDNEys. 

J. HASTINGS. 
REKEM (op7).—1. One of the five kinglets of 

Midian who were slain by the Israelites, ynder 
Moses, Nu 318 (BA ‘Péxou), Jos 137! (B “PdBox, A 
"Péxou). Like his companions, heis calledin Numbers 
992 (‘king’), but in Joshua s¥3 (‘ prince,’ ‘chief- 
tain’). 2. Eponym of a Calebite family, 1 Ch 2% 
(B‘Péxou, A ‘Péxou) 4 (LXX follows a different read- 
ing, B having ’Iex\dv and A ‘Tepxady, a repetition of 
the name in the preceding clause, which appears in 
Heb. as Yorké‘am: seeJORKEAM). 3. The eponym 
of a clan of Machir, 1 Ch 7° (AV and RV Rakem, 
but this is simply the pausal form, op9, of the Heb. 


*To the 15 in the Concordances add 2 Es 534, Wis 16, 1 Mac 
224, which we have found in the Apocrypha. A new Concord. to 
the Apocr. is much needed. Cruden gives only one of those 
The 8.P.C.K. Concord. is a reprint of Cruden. 
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name; LXX om.). 4 A city of Benjamin, men- 
tioned with Irpeel and Taralah, Jos 1827 (B Nakdy, 
or perhaps om., A ‘Péxeux). The site has not been 


identified. 
RELIGION.—For the religion of Israel, see Gop, 
IsRAEL. It is referred to in AV under the name 


of ‘the Jews’ religion’ (6 Lovdaicuds) in 2 Mac 8! 1438 
(nearer the beginning of this verse the same word 
is tr? ‘ Judaism’), as well as in Gal 12: 4 but the 
thought is rather of the outward forms than the 
inner spirit. We read also in 2 Mac 6% of going 
to a ‘strange religion’ (es d\\ogu\oudy). Else- 
where in AV the word is used generally of the 
outward manifestation of religious life, the Gr. 
words being dyvela (1 Mac 14%° marg.), Aarpela 
(1 Mac 1* 22), and @pyoxela (Ja 12° 27), This 
sense of the owtward expression attached strongly 
to the word throughout the time of the English 
translations of the Bible from Wyelif to AV 
(though Tind. has ‘devocion’ in Ja 1227), See 
Trench’s remarks in Study of Words, p. 9f., Eng- 
lish Past and Present, p. 249f., and Select Glos- 
sary, p. 1834.; and cf. Elyot, Governowr, ii. 191, 
‘ He therfore nat onely increased within the citie 
Temples, alters, ceremonyes, preestes, and sondry 
religions, but also. . . he brought all the people 
of Rome to suche a devocion, or (as I mought 
saye) a supersticion, that . . . they by -the space 
of xlil yeres (so longe reigned Numa), gave them 
selfe all as it were to an observaunce of religyon’ ; 
and Latimer, Sermons, 392, ‘For religion, pure 
religion, I say, standeth not in wearing of a 
monk’s cowl, but in righteousness, justice, and 
well doing.’ J. HASTINGS. 


REMALIAH Gmbnn ; “Powedias). —The father of 
Aelia cette RAT Dy Ka EG OSI IO88F Tisai s8e 
He appears to have been of humble origin, hence 
the disparaging allusion to Pekah as ‘the son of 
Remaliah’ in Is 74 (ef. 1S 10" ‘the son of Kish’ ; 
DOO IS 25D 20) oLhesson OL Jesse 4; Lis) 2277 
‘thou son of Ahitub’). 


REMETH (n=7; B ‘Péuuas, A ‘Paydé).—A town of 
Issachar, near En-gannim, Jos 197; called in 1 Ch 
6°8 (73) RAMOTH, and in Jos 21”? (possibly: by a wrong 
voealization) JARMUTH. It appears to be the pres- 
ent village Rdémch, on a hill to the south of the 
plain of Dothan. See SWP vol. ii. sheet vin. 

C. BR. CONDER. 

REMISSION.— See FORGIVENESS. 


REMPHAN.—See REPHAN. 


RENDING OF GARMENTS.—See MourRNING. 
REPENT, REPENTANCE (073, sv, peravoeiy, 
émiotpépe, perapéheo9at ; O13, werdvo.w, émioTpopy).— 
The usual meaning of on3 (? from an onomatopoetic 
root signifying to pant or groan) is to change one’s 
mind or purpose out of pity for those whom one’s 
actions have affected, or because the results of an 
action have not fulfilled expectation. In this 
sense repentance is attributed not only to man, 
but to God (Gn 68, Ex 324). With reference to 
sin, on3 is found only in Jer 8° and Job 42°. The 
idea of repentance from sin is in other cases ex- 
pressed by the verb aw ‘to turn.’. Though the 
ehange in the direction of the will is here in the 
foreground, a change in inner disposition 1s always 
presupposed. The turning from sin 1s emphatically 
a matter of conduct, but it is also a matter of the 
heart (J] 2!2), and it has as its elements enlighten- 
ment (Jer 31°), contrition (Ps 51°"), longing for 
God’s forgiveness, and trust in God (Hos 14”). In 
their direct appeals to the people, the prophets 
naturally think of repentance in @ purely ethical 
VOL. IV.—15 


way as a function of the will: Ezekiel even calls 
upon them to make themselves a new heart and a 
new spirit (Ezk 18*!). But reflexion on the facts 
of experience quickly leads to the discovery that 
the will is not the only, or even the main, factor 
in the case. Behind the will lie the spiritual 
forces that move it to action, and behind these 
again, God. Moreover, the new life, which is the 
positive side of repentance, cannot be called into 
being by the mere fiat of the will. The spiritual 
facts and forces, in and through which God is 
working, thus advance into the foreground, and 
the prophets are led from the causality of the will 
to the causality of God, from the ethical to the 
religious standpoint. God Himself creates the 
new heart (Ps 51”, Ezk 36%) ; His law converts 
the soul (Ps 19’) ; His people turn when He turns 
them (Jer 31'°). In despair of a generation bound 
by the tradition and habit of evil, Jeremiah looks 
into the future for some new manifestation of 
Divine power, which shall effect a radica! change 
in the inner disposition of the people (Jer 31°*). 

Beyond a genuine repentance the prophets know 
of no other condition attaching to God’s forgive- 
ness and favour (Dt 30, Jer 178, Ps 32°). And 
the idea of repentance is set up in its moral purity, 
everything merely external and statutory being 
stripped away. In primitive Hebrew religion the 
offender brought a gift to God to appease Him; 
he fasted, rent his garments, and by an attitude 
of mourning and humiliation sought to make his 
prayer for pardon impressive and effectual. But 
of all this the prophets and psalmists will hear 
nothing. God does not desire such things (Hos 
5° 6°, lis 1%) Jer 62 74% 1472 Ps/502)) he sacri- 
ficial forms with which atonement was associ- 
ated are ignored as worthless or condemned as 
noxious (Am 5”, Mic 6%, Jer 777, Ps 40° 5126). 
The sacrifice pleasing to God is that of a broken 
and contrite heart (Ps 51"). No attempt is made 
by the prophets to take the sacrificial system into 
the service of a purer faith, whether by a process 
of moral reinterpretation, or by going back on an 
original but forgotten meaning. In process of 
time the system was to some extent ethicised ; 
but its atonement (which presupposed repentance 
in the transgressor) was available only for sins of 
inadvertence (Nu 15" **), The place of repentance 
as condition of forgiveness is not due to any idea 
of its meritorious character. The idea of merit— 
which never attaches itself to a genuine moral act, 
but always to some external form or accompani- 
ment—is foreign to the spirit of the OT. If God 
forgives, it is because it is His nature and pre- 
rogative to do so (Is 43”); and that He will not 
reject the prayer of the penitent is accepted as 
self-evident to the moral sense. 

In the later Judaism the idea of repentance is 
not indeed lost sight of, but, in Pharasaic circles 
at least, external acts of penitence, such as fast- 
ing, have usurped the place of the inner spirit, 
and to these acts the idea of merit has attached 
itself. In the preaching of the Baptist it again 
emerges in its pristine moral purity, as the one 
condition of escape from approaching judgment 
(Mt 3°). 

There are two words in the NT which convey 
the idea of repentance, peravoeiy and émorpépery, 
though, as we shall see, the idea appears also under 
other forms of expression. These words derive 
their moral content not from Greek but from 
Jewish and Christian thought, nothing analogous 
to the biblical conception of repentance and con- 
version being known to the Greeks. If respect be 
had to their literal meaning, the first presents 
repentance in its negative aspect, as a change of 
mind, a turning from sin; the second, in its posi- 
tive aspect, as a turning to God. Both have, how- 
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ever, much the same content of meaning. Christ 
began His ministry with a call to repentance 
(Mt 417), The call has as its motive the nearness 
of the kingdom, participation in which requires as 
its condition the new disposition (Mt 18%). It is 
addressed, not as in the OT to the nation, but to 
the individual ; and not merely to those guilty of 
flaerant sin, but to all (Lk 13%), The inner and 
radical character of the change required is illus- 
trated by the figure of the tree and its fruits. The 
first four Beatitudes may be taken as descriptive 
of elements in a true repentance. Poverty of 
spirit, sorrow for sin, meekness, hunger and thirst 
for righteousness, are all characteristics of the 
soul that is turning from sin to God. In the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, Jesus draws a picture 
of the true penitent. Such is assured of the for- 
giveness and welcome of the Father, whose love, 
indeed, has anticipated his return, and gone out 
to seek and save (Lk 154). That God accepts the 
penitent follows at once from His own nature, and 
from the moral appropriateness of a humble and 
contrite spirit. The Father cannot but rejoice 
over the recovery of a lost son (Lk 15*4); and the 
spirit of the publican in the temple as plainly 
earries with it justification as the spirit of the 
Pharisee condemnation (Lk 184). Of fasting or 
other external accompaniments Christ knows 
nothing. 

Although Christ began His ministry with the 
call to repentance, it eannot be said that it 
appears in His teaching as the fundamental re- 
quirement. Exhibiting the righteousness of the 
kingdom of God, and revealing the love of the 
heavenly Father, He requires rather faith in His 
message, leaving the particular form of the re- 
sponse to be determined in correspondence with 
each man’s character and history. Repentance 
accordingly falls into the background before the 
wider idea of faith (Lk 7°). In the apostolic 
speeches in Acts, and in the Apocalypse, repent- 
ance most frequently appears in its ethical sense ; 
but side by side with this use we have that which 
treats it as a result of Divine activity—an experi- 
ence rather than an act (Ac 3). In the latter 
case the idea of repentance passes into that of con- 
version (émistpédecda, the conversio intransitiva of 
theologians as distinguished from conversio transi- 
tiva), the ethical activity of the individual being 
subordinated to the Divine causality. The problem 
of the relation of the two sides, which exercised 
the Church later, giving rise to such conceptions as 
virtus indeclinabiliter et insuperabiliter, gratia co- 
operans, etc., is not raised in the New Testament. 

In the Pauline Epistles repentance is considered 
more as an experience than as an act, and this 
experience is described in a manner peculiar to the 
apostle as a death and resurrection with Christ, or 
as a putting off of the old man and a putting on 
of the new. The believer is buried with Christ in 
baptism, and raised with Him into a new life in 
the Spirit (Ro 6, Col 2"). The result of this new 
creation is a new walk and conversation ; sin is in 
its principle destroyed. In this profound concep- 
tion, which also gives its content to the apostle’s 
idea of faith, the place of Christ in the experience 
of conversion, together with a certain mystical 
element in that experience, comes to expression. 

The word ‘repent’ does not once occur in the 
Johannine writings, having dropped even from the 
Baptist’s preaching. The idea is not, however, 
absent, but appears under the form of the new 
birth, which takes the place of the Synoptic 
perdvowa as the condition of entrance into the king- 
dom (Jn 3%). The causality of the will here wholly 
disappears, together with those psychological ele- 
ments characteristic of repentance as a process of 
turning, and the new life stands out as the result 
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of a transcendent and mysterious act of God’s 
creative power (Jn 3%), The natural and the super- 
natural, the fleshly and the spiritual, are opposed 
in a way that excludes all mere renewal, or any 
transition from the old life to the new. The 
human and ethical side, however, finds expression 
in the idea of faith, which here, as in the NT in 
general, implies an active turning from sin to God 
(Jn 47# 938, 1 Jn 18), 

LirgeraTuRE.—Works on OT Theology by Schultz and Smend : 
on NT Theology by Weiss, Beyschlag, and Holtzmann ; Sieffert, 
Die neuesten theol. Forschungen tiber Busse und Glaube ; Cremer, 
Bib.-theol. Wirterbuch ; Wrede, art. ‘ :7évo% Sinnesanderung ?’ 
in Ztschr. f. NI’ Wissenschaft, i. (1900) p. 66 ff. 

W. MORGAN. 

REPHAEL (5x27 ‘El has healed’; LXX ‘Pagasnr, 
ef. RAPHAEL of To 37 54-).—The eponym of a 
family of gatekeepers, 1 Ch 267. The name belongs 
to a class of late formations; see Gray, HPN 
225, 311. 


REPHAH (n>; ‘Pé¢7).—The eponym of an Eph- 
raimite family, 1 Ch 7”. 


REPHAIAH (7:59 ‘Jah has healed,’ ef. Lephael). 
4. A Judahite mentioned in the royal genealogy, 
1Ch32!(B‘Pagad, A ‘Pagaid). 2. One of the chiefs 
of the 500 Simeonites who went on the expedition 
to Mt. Seir, 1 Ch 4 (‘Pagaia). 3. A descendant of 
Issachar,~1 Ch 7? (B ‘Padgapd, A ‘Pagad) 4 A 
descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 9* (‘Pagaid), called in 8%? 
RAPHAH (B ‘Padai, A ‘Pagdad). 5. One of those 
who helped to repair the wall, Neh 3° (‘Paga:d). 


REPHAIM (o'x57; ylyavres, Padaciu, ‘Padaely [Dt 
QU. 20, Jos 158, 2 K 237°]).—The word used in Hebrew 
to describe the early giant peoples of Palestine. 
Many regard radph@ as a proper name, forming the 
gentilic adjective répha’t. of which répha’im is the 
plural. It is more in accord with the use of the 
word, however, to regard r@pha@’ as a concrete noun, 
and 7épha@im as the direct plural either of this or of 
the corresponding abstract noun. It is used as the 
geographical name of a certain valley (see next 
art.). In Gn 14° the syntax indicates that it is a 
proper name, definite without the article. The 
statement is strictly that ‘they smote Rephaim,’ 
that is, they smote a region of that name, the 
region, of course, being so named from the char- 
acter of its inhabitants. Everywhere else the word 
is strictly a common noun, definite or indefinite as 
the case may be, substantially equivalent to our 
English word ‘giants.’ For the derivation of this 
meaning from the stem idea, and for an account of 
the réph@im, see GIANT. 

The word réph@im is also used to denote the 
inhabitants of the world of the dead (Job 26°, Ps 
88, Pr 238 918 2116, Ts 14° 2619), being here nearly 
the equivalent of the English word ‘ ghosts,’ in the 
popular sense of that word. Répha’ém in the sense 
of ghosts is used only in the plural, and, like 
répha@im in the sense of giants, has the ordinary 
syntax of a common noun, definite or indefinite. 
The two are from the same stem. Schwally (Leben 
nach dem Tode, 64.) supposes a connexion between 
mxa7 ‘ghosts’ and oxe7 ‘extinct giants.2 W. R. 
Smith (quoted by Driver, Dewt. p. 40) suggests 
that the ‘old giants were still thought to haunt 
the ruins and deserts of East Canaan’; see also 
Schwally in ZATW, 1898, p. 182 ff. 

W. J. BEECHER. 

REPHAIM, VALE OF (o57 poy; Kordds “Padaelu, 
k, Tay Tirdvav, kK. TOY yeyavTwvr, "Hyuex ‘Padaeiv, pdparye 
oreped).—A locality near Jerusalem. The Hebrew 
word here used for valley denotes an arable valley. 
So we may at once dismiss all theories that would 
make it either a plateau or a steep-sided ravine ; 
though it is quite possible that it may have been 
a system of arable valleys, rather than a single 
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valley. Different opinions have been held con- 
cerning it, but really the evidence all bears in 
one direction. The northern extremity of the 
vale of Rephaim was just over the western ridge 
of the upper purt of the ravine of the son of Hin- 
nom (Jos 15%° 18!). Josephus (Ant. vil. xii. 4) 
says that it was ‘the valley which extends to the 
city of Bethlehem, which is twenty furlongs from 
Jerusalem.’ It is puzzling to know how he measures 
his twenty furlongs; but that Bethlehem had 
strategic relations with the vale of Rephaim is 
confirmed by 2S 23, 1Ch 115. This is not in 
contradiction with the statement that David, 
getting to the rear of the Philistines when they 
were encamped in the vale of Rephaim, ‘smote 
them from Geba until thou come to Gezer’ (2S 5%, 
1Ch 14") ; for the effect of his strategic movement 
might be to compel them to move from their camp 
and attack him; or, while encamped to the south- 
west of Jerusalem, they might have had outposts 
as far north as Geba or Gibeon. 

But the sacred writer evidently thought of the 
vale of Rephaim as somewhat extensive, for he 
twice says that the Philistines spread themselves 
there (2S 5:72, 1 Ch 14*15), Hence the locality 
referred to is probably the system of small valleys 
which supply the southern aftluent of the Nahr 
Riibin, a stream which flows into the Mediterranean 
some distance south of Joppa. One branch of this 
affluent starts near Jerusalem and another near 
Bethlehem, the two uniting about three miles 
south-west of Jerusalem. The vale of Rephaim 
may well be these two, with their tributaries. It 
was natural that invading Philistine armies should 
march up the valley of the Nahr Rfbin to attack 
Jerusalem. 

The name doubtless indicates that this region 
had been occupied especially by réph@ im, at some 
period before Joshua’s conquests. Its celebrity is 
mainly connected with events that occurred soon 
after David had been made king of all Israel in 
Jerusalem. In two successive campaigns the 
Philistines attacked him here, and were defeated 
(25 52 1 Ch-i4* sand 2'5 52) 1 Ch 1436), 
The first of these two campaigns was of the most 
desperate character (2S 23!%7, 1 Ch 11%). See 
G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 218. W. J. BEECHER. 


REPHAN (LXX BA ‘Paddy, Q ‘Peddv, in Am 
5%; WH ‘Pougd, variants ‘Peuddu, “Peuday [AV 
Remphan), ‘Papdav, ‘Pepdv, in Ac 7%).—This word 
replaces the jv2 of the Heb. text, and there is 
much difference of opinion as to the reason of this 
change. Influenced by the fact that the LXX tr. 
was made at Alexandria in Egypt, some have 
contended that the translators substituted for the 
word Chiun (apparently pronounced by them, more 
correctly, Kewan), the meaning of which was prob- 
ably obscure to them, an Egyptian equivalent 
term, viz. repa-[n-neteru], a title of the god Set, 
identified with Saturn; but this, besides being a 
hardly probable hypothesis itself, is also unlikely 
on account of the etymological difficulties in- 
volved. The general opinion at present is, that 
Rephan is simply a mistake for, or an alteration 
of, the Kewan (Chiun) of the Heb. text, K having 
been replaced by &, and ph (¢) substituted for 4, 
with the sound of v, sharpened to something 
resembling f. There is no doubt that this is 
the best of all the explanations proposed, for 
Kewan would seem to be nothing else but the 
Semitic-Babylonian Kaawanu, for an older Kaya- 
wanu, ‘the planet Saturn.’ That a Babylonian 
etymology is to be sought rather than any other, 
may be regarded as indicated by the fact that 
SICCUTH in the first part of the verse is apparently 
from the Akkad. Sakkut or Sak-u&, the latter being 
one of the non-Semitic names of Saturn, translated 
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by Kaawanu in Babylonian. In addition to this, 
Saturn was also called Salam, Salme, as ‘the dark 
star,’ a name which recalls the expression opty, 
‘your images,’ which, in the Heb., immediately 
follows Chiun (= Kaawanu=Rephan), and would 
furnish a parallel to the translation of 02359 (‘your 
king’) after Siccuth, by ‘Moloch’ in the LXX. 
As has been already shown (see Nrarop, NIsRocH, 
etc.), the Hebrew scribes were accustomed to 
distort the names of heathen deities, apparently 
to show their contempt for them, and there is but 
little doubt that this has been done in the present 
case. No name resembling Rephan or Remphan 
as the pronunciation of the ideographs for Saturn 
has as yet been found in Akkadian or Semitic- 
Babylonian. 


Lirerature.—Schrader in SK, 1874, pp. 324-335, and in 
Riehm’s HWB; Delitzsch in the Calwer Bibellexicon, under 
‘Chiun,’ and in Assyr. HWB 569» (end of art. ‘Salmu’); and 
the Comm. on Amos and Acts. T. G. PINCHES. 


REPHIDIM (o-v59 and o757; LXX ‘Padudety, Eus. 
‘Pagidiu ; Vulg. Raphidim).—A station between the 
wilderness of Sin and the wilderness of Sinai (cf. 
Ex 17? with 197). The same order is given in the 
itinerary of Nu 33; but two additional stations are 
there given, Dophkah and Alush (vv.!?"¥4), between 
Sin and Rephidim, These are the only passages 
in which the name occurs, and from them it 
appears that Rephidim is outside the wilderness 
of Sinai, and that the people, when encamped there, 
have not yet reached the mount of God. 

The events recorded in connexion with this place 
are: (1) the people strive (a) with Moses and 
‘tempt’ (i.e. prove, 703) the LorD because there 
is no water to drink (Ex 1717); (2) the defeat of 
Amalek (vv.!®) ; (3) the visit of Jethro when he 
counsels Moses about appointing judges (Ex 18). 
The first two are expressly, the third may be by 
inference (cf. 19°), assigned to Rephidim. 

Now, in the account of the first event, the 
smitten rock is described as being in Horeb (‘I 
will stand before thee upon the rock in Horeb,’ 
Ex 17°). Also in 18° Jethro comes to Moses ‘where 
he was encamped at the mount of God.’ According 
to internal evidence in both these narratives, the 
people are already at Horeb the mount of God, and 
the difficulty of harmonizing these statements with 
those introduced with reference to the situation of 
Rephidim is apparent. 

The first of these events has been discussed in 
the art. MmRIBAH, where the similarity between it 
and another event (Nu 201%) assigned to a period 
after leaving Sinai is pointed out. In the account 
of the third event, the description of the persons 
appointed, on Jethro’s advice, to assist Moses in 
judging the people, resembles that in Dt 1°" (note 
especially the verbal coincidences of Ex 18! with 
Dt 1). In Deuteronomy the appointment is said 
to have been made at the departure from Sinai— 
at which time the reference to ordinances and laws 
(Ex 18”) would be appropriate, and it has been 
suggested that. Ex 18 was at one time read in 
connexion with Nu 102-2 (see Driver on Dt 1, at 
p- 15 of Intern. Crit. Comm., and Dillmann on Ex 
18). These remarks illustrate what has been said 
in art. ExoDUS AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN, Vol. i. 
p. 804” and 805*. Be as 

The foe which Israel encounters in Rephidim is 
Amalek, a tribe which is generally described in 
Scripture as dwelling on the southern border of 
Palestine though occasionally found farther north 
(see AMALEK). Supposing that the Israelites on 
leaving Egypt went eastwards, they would pass by 
the territory which is ordinarily assigned to 
Amalek, whereas if they made the detour to the 
south, involved in visiting the traditional Sinai, 
the Amalekites must have wandered much farther 
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to the south. A question here arises similar to 
that sugvested by the mention of Midian, in con- 
nexion with Sinai, and considerably strengthens 
the argument in the note on the art. MIDIAN. 
Comparing that note with what is here said, it 
follows that the acceptance of the traditional site 
of Sinai involves two hypotheses of migration (one 
for Amalek as well as one for Midian), while the 
site there snegested for Sinai assigns a uniform geo- 
graphical position for both. See also art. PARAN. 
A. T. CHAPMAN. 

REPROBATE. — The word ‘reprobate’ occurs 
only once in AV of OT, viz. Jer 6” (RV ‘refuse’). 
It there represents the Heb. oxe3, and is used in 
connexion with the figure of smelting or refining 
metal. People who are incurably bad, from whom 
no discipline, however severe, can smelt out the 
badness, are compared to base metal which can 
only be thrown away. ‘The assonance of the Heb. 
(DND°D . . . DNDS)is preserved in LXX (dpyvprov arode- 
Soximacuevov . . . OTe dmedoximacey aitovs KUpios), but 
lost in Vulg. (argentum reprobum ... quia projecit). 
Tt is from the Vulg. that the rendering ‘reprobate’ 
comes, the Greek equivalent of which is found in a 
similar passage in Is 1”, describing the degeneracy 
of Israel : 7d dpyvpiov bjudy dddxiuorv =‘ your silver 1s 
not proof,’ cannot stand the test (AV ‘is become 
dross,’ which exactly reproduces Heb.). In this 
place Vulg. also gives argentum tuum versum est 
in scoriam. In both cases people are regarded 
as ‘reprobate,’ or unable to pass muster in God’s 
judgment, not in virtue of an eternal decree of 
reprobation, but as having reached a last and hope- 
less degree of moral debasement. It is the same 
with the use of dddxmosin NT. This is usually 
rendered ‘reprobate,’ and is always passive. The 
most instructive instance is perhaps Ro 1° ‘As 
they did not think fit on trial made (ov« édox(uacar) 
to keep God in their knowledge, God gave them 
up to a reprobate mind’ (es voby dddxpov). This 
means a mind of which God can by no means 
approve, one which can only be rejected when it 
comes into judgment. The marg. of AV (‘ void of 
judgment’) brings out in accordance with the con- 
text why the veis is addxiuos: the mind which God 
rejects is one whose moral instincts are perverted, 
and which does not serve the purpose of a moral 
intelligence any longer; but this 1s not what the 
term add«iuos itself expresses. 1t might be thought 
that there was here a more active relation of God 
to the state in question than is found in Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, but that is doubtful. There is no doom- 
ing of men ab initio to reprobation ; under God’s 
government, and in the carrying out of His sentence 
on sin, evil works itself out to this hopeless end. 
The simple passive sense of the word is apparent 
also in the three instances in 2 Co 13°7. The test 
of true Christianity is that Christ is in men; those 
who can stand this are ddxciuo (‘approved’) ; those 
who cannot are 4d5x.o (‘reprobate’). Here the test 
is to be applied by Christians to themselves ; in 1 Co 
9°" (where AV renders ddd«cuos ‘ castaway’ and RV 
‘rejected ’) the final judgment by God is in view ; 
St. Paul subjects himself to the severest discipline 
that he may not at the last day be unable to stand 
trial. It would have been an advantage for some 
reasons to keep the rendering ‘ reprobate’ here also. 

The relations in which one is add«wos, or the 
trials which he cannot stand, may be variously 
conceived. Thus in 2 Ti 38 we have ‘reprobate 
concerning the faith.’ The men who are thus 
characterized are described also as caredOappévor rdv 
vodv. ‘This expression unites in itself what we dis- 
tinguish as ethical and intellectual elements. The 
men in question are men whose moral sense is per- 
verted, and whose minds are clouded with specula- 
tions of their own; when they are brought into 
relation to ‘the faith’ (which in the Pastoral Epp. 


includes something like the Christian creed as well. 
as the Christian religion) they are adJx.4o.—cannot 
stand the trial. Similarly in Tit 1!° when certain 
persons are described as mpos wav épyov ayabov 
addcyor the meaning is: put them to the test of 
any good work (as distinct from fine profession) 
and they can only be rejected. The same sense 
results from the only other passage in NT, He 6°. 
The soil which receives every care from God and 
man, and yet produces only thorns and briars, is 
addsccmos. It is rejected as useless for cultivation. 
Taken together, these passages support the idea 
that men may sink into a condition in which even 
God despairs of them—a condition in which He 
can do nothing but reprobate or reject them. But 
‘they do not support the conception of an eternal 
decree of reprobation in which the destiny of man 
is related solely to the will of God. No one who 
claims to hold this view will ever admit that 
another can state it without caricature, but it may 
be given in Calvin’s words (/nst. U1. xxii. 11): ‘Si 
non possumus rationem assignare cur suos miseri- 
cordia dignetur, nisi quoniam ita illi placet, neque 
etiam in aliis reprobandis aliud habebimus quam 
ejus voluntatem.’ Apart from the speculative 
objection that if salvation and reprobation are 
related in exactly the same way to the will of 
God there is no difference between them, all the 
distinctions of the human world being lost in the 
identity of the Divine, it is obvious that this 
presents a conception of reprobation remote from 
that suggested by Scripture. Nor can it be said 
that the Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation is a 
necessary inference from the true doctrine of elec- 
tion. The true doctrine of election is experimental. 
It expresses the truth (which every Christian 
knows to be true) that it is God who saves, and 
that when He saves it is not by accident, or to 
reward human merit, but in virtue of His being 
what He is—a God who is eternally and unchange- 
ably Redeemer. But while the Christian can say 
out of his experience that God in His infinite love 
has come to him, and made sure to him a redeem- 
ing mercy that is older than the world, faithful 
and eternal as God Himself, no one can say out of 
his experience that God has come to him and made 
sure to him that in that love he has neither part 
nor lot. In other words, election has an experi- 
mental basis, but reprobation has not. It is true 
that men are saved because God saves them—true 
to experience as to Scripture ; but it is not true to 
experience that men are lost because God ignores 
or rejects them. The form in which the truth is 
put may be inadequate even in the case of election ; 
but in the case of what is called reprobation there 
is no verifiable truth at all. For older theological 
opinion on this subject see Calvin, Zzst. 11. chs. 
Xxi.-xxill.; Hill, Lectures in Divinity, iii. 41 f.; 
Hodge, Systematic Theology, ii. 320f. See also 
ELECTION, PREDESTINATION. J. DENNEY. 


REPROOF, REPROVE.—The verb (from Lat. 
reprobare through Old Fr. reprover) means—1. To 
disapprove of, reject, as in Ps 118% Wye. (1388) 
‘The stoon which the bilderis repreueden’; Mk 
8°! Tind. ‘And he beganne to teache them, how 
that the sonne of man must suffre many thinges, 
and shuld be reproved of the elders, and of the 
hye prestes and scribes.’ There is no example of 
this meaning in AV. 2. Yo disprove, refute, as 
Shaks. Venus, 787— 

‘What have you urged that I cannot reprove? 


and II Henry VI. it. i. 40— 


* Reprove my allegation, if you can 3 
Or else conclude my words effectual.’ 


Of this meaning there are probably some examples 
in AV, as Job 6” ‘How forcible are right words ! 
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but what doth your arguing reprove?’ Is 37!: ‘It 
may be the Lord thy God will hear the words of 
Rabshakeh . . . and will reprove the words which 
the Lord thy God hath heard,’ though in these and 
other like places Oxf. Heb. Lew. takes the mean- 
ing to be simply ‘rebuke.’ 3. Zo convict, as Jer. 
Taylor, Great Exemplar, Pref. p. 14, ‘God hath 
never been deficient, but hath to all men that 
believe him given sufficient to confirm them ; to 
those few that believed not, sufficient to reprove 
them.’ So in AV, Jn 168 ‘He will reprove the 
world of sin’ (Wye. ‘repreuve,’ Tind. ‘rebuke,’ 
Gen. ‘reprove,’ Gen. marg. ‘convince,’ AWVm 
“convince, RV ‘ convict’); ef. Jn 8% Wye. ‘ Who 
of you schal repreuve me of synne?’ (Tind. ‘ can 
rebuke,’ AV ‘convinceth,’ RV _ ‘convicteth’) ; 
2Ti 42 ‘Reprove, rebuke, exhort with all’ long- 
suffering and doctrine.’ 4 Yo chide, rebuke, the 
mod. meaning, as Pr 98 ‘ Reprove not a scorner, 
lest he hate thee : rebuke a wise man, and he will 
love thee.’ 

Reproof is used mostly in the sense of rebuke, 
but there is a possible example of conviction in 
2 Ti 3! (‘profitable for doctrine, for reproof [pds 
éXeyu6v], tor correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness’); and a probable example of disproof, 
refutation in Ps 38% (‘Thus I was as a man that 
heareth not, and in whose mouth are no reproofs’ ; 
RVm ‘arguments ’). J. HASTINGS. 


REPTILE.—See NATURAL HISTORY in vol. iii. 
p. 492+. 


REQUIRE.—Sometimes in AV as in mod. Eng- 
lish to ‘require’ is to demand, as 18 218 ‘The 
king’s business required haste’: ef. Mk 5? Tind. 
‘I requyre the in the name of God that thou 
torment me not.’ This is especially the case in 
the freq. phrase of requiring one, or one’s blood, 
at another’s hand; ef. Bar 6” Cov. ‘Though a 
man make a vow unto them [the idols] and kepe 
it not, they will not requyre it.’ But the sense 
of demand does not lie, as now, in the verb itself, 
but in the context. To require (from Lat. requirere 
through Old Fr. requerir) is first to seek after, and 
then to request or entreat. It may be used to 
translate a verb of demanding, as Driver (Par. 
Psalter, 480) suggests that in Ps 40° 51° it may 
perhaps correspond to Miinster’s postulavi and 
exigis,* but of all the Heb. and Gr. words it is 
used to tr. in AV there is none. that means more 
than seek after or ask. That it means no more 
than ask or entreat in some places is evident, as 
Ezr 82 ‘I was ashamed to require of the king a 
band of soldiers’ (RV ‘ask’). Cf. Tindale, Hxpos. 
151, ‘He giveth abundantly unto them that require 
it [merey] with a faithful heart.’ Cov. after 
rendering ‘Gedeon sayde unto them, One thinge 
I desyre of you, every man geve me the earinge 
that he hath spoyled’ (Jg 8”), adds, ‘And the 
golden earynges which he requyred’ (8”). Cf. 
Berners, Froissart, ch. ix. ‘Then the queen was 
greatly abashed, and required him all weeping of 
his good counsel,’ and Chapman, Odysseys, xx. 215— 

‘For she required 
His wants, and will’d him all things he desired.’ 
Knox frequently speaks of requiring a thing 
humbly, as Hist. 199, ‘We required your High- 
nesse in most humble manner’; so Calderwood, 
Hist. 145, ‘1 protest and most humbly require,’ 
and Psalins in Metre, Ps 143'— 
‘O hear my prayer, Lord, 
And unto my desire 


To bow thine ear accord, 
I humbly thee require’ ; 


* Only once is eaigere used in Vulg. (Gn 3139) to express 
‘require at the hand of,’ elsewhere querere or requurere 
nearly always. 


and the end of A Dialog betweene Christ and a 
Sinner, by William Hunnis— 


‘ Sinner—Through this sweet grace thy mercie, Lord, 
We humblie doo require. 
Christ — By mercie mine I you forgive, 
And grant this your desire.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

REREWARD.—The ‘rereward,’ i.c. rearguard, 
was the last of the three main divisions of an 
army, the ‘vanguard’ (=avant-ward) or ‘ fore- 
front’ being the first. The word comes from Old 
Fr. arerewarde, i.e. arere (mod. arriére) ‘behind’ 
(from Lat. ad-retro) and warde, a variety of Old 
Fr. garde (which came from Old High Ger. warten 
to watch over). RV retains the word in all its 
occurrences (Nu 10, Jos 6% 8, 1S 292, Is 5212 588) 
but spells it ‘rearward.’ It is always spelt ‘rere- 
ward’ (sometimes with a hyphen) in AV, and it is 
always a substantive. Cf. Hakluyt, Voyages, ii. 20, 
‘Because . . . it was bootlesse for them to assaile 
the forefront of our battell . . . they determined 
to set upon our rereward.’ Berners (roissart, p. 
376, Globe ed.) uses ‘ rearband’ in the sanie sense : 
‘The Bishop of Durham with the rearband came 
to Newcastle and supped.’ J. HASTINGS. 


RESAIAS (‘Pycaias, AV Reesaias), 1 Es 58, corre- 
sponds to Reelaiah, Ezr 2?, or Raamiah, Neh 77. 


PEEAIA has apparently been read as PECAIA. 


RESEN (j07; AD Adceu, E Adcev ; Vulg. Resen). 
—The last of the four cities built by Asshur (RV 
by Nimrod), between Nineveh and Calah (the 
modern Nimroud), and further described in Gn 10” 
as ‘the great city’ (RV). Various conjectures 
have been made as to the position of this settle- 
ment. The Byzantine authors and Ptolemy iden- 
tified it with Rhesina or Rhesaina on the Khabour, 
probably the Arab. Ras ed-Ain—an impossible 
identification, this site being 200 miles W. of the 
two cities between which Resen is said to have 
lain. A better identification is that of Bochart, 
which makes Resen to be the Larissa of Xenophon 
(Anab. iii. 4), though whether, as he argues, 
‘Larissa’ be an adaptation of ‘Laresen,’ 7.e. 
‘Resen’s (ruins),’ is a matter of doubt. It’ is 
worthy of note that Xenophon describes Larissa, 
like Resen in Gn 10%, as ‘a great city.’ The 
identification of the name, however, and that 
of the site, are two different things. On the one 
hand, there is the possibility, maintained by some, 
that Larissa may be Nimroud (Calah), and, on the 
other, the probability that the ruins described by 
Xenophon—and the city Resen—may be repre- 
sented by the remains known as Selamieh, an 
ancient site situated about three miles N. of 
Nimroud, and between that city and the mounds 
of Nineveh (Kouyunjik). These remains have the 
advantage of being situated in the tract where, 
according to Gn 10”, Resen really lay. As Sayce 
has pointed out, the name of Resen occurs, under 
the form Rés-éni, in a list of 18 cities or small 
towns from which Sennacherib dug canals com- 
municating with the river Khouser or Khosr, 
in order to supply them with drinking-water. 
Whether this be the Resen of Genesis or not is 
uncertain,—in all probability it was a compara- 
tively unimportant place, and situated too far 
north. Moreover, such a name as Rés-éni, ‘foun- 
tain-head,’ must have been far from rare in ancient 
Assyria, as is Ras el-ain in countries where Arabic 
is spoken at the present day. The Greek forms are 
apparently corrupt, and due to the likeness between 
rand 7. 

LirEeraturE.—Bochart, Geograph. Sacr. iv. 23; Delitzsch, 
Paradies 261; Schrader, COT i. 83; Sayce in the Acvdemy for 
1st May 1880. T. G. PINCHES. 


RESH 


RESH (7).—The twentieth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th 
Psalm to designate the 20th part, each verse of 
which begins with this letter. It is transliterated 
in this Dictionary by 7. 


RESHEPH (727; BYapad, A’Pdcep).—The eponym 


of an Ephraimite family, 1 Ch 7 


RESPECT OF PERSONS.—See Accept, vol. i. 
Daale 


REST.—In the Scriptures rest is ascribed to God, 
and also to man in a variety of aspects ; and the 
underlying conception in each case is the necessary 
relation of the rest of man to that of God. 

1. At the close of His creative activity God rested, 
it is said, from all His work which He had made 
(Gn 2? navi [see SABBATH, ad init. ], usually rendered 
in LXX by xararavew, but sometimes by avaravew). 
This implies the twofold thought that creation, with 
all that the ereative process involved, was com- 
pleted once for all, and that God was satisfied with 
the work at that stage accomplished. But this 
assertion of rest on the part of God contains no 
denial of subsequent action, no theory as to such 
action, and is consistent with ceaseless activity (Jn 
517, cf. Th. Aquin. Summ. Theol. Qu. 73. 2). The 
apparent silence or inactivity (py) on the part of 
God in presence of the impiety of men is the rest 
of One who is watchful and will strike at the fitting 
time (Is 18%). 

2. The rest (33, 13>) promised by J” the cove- 
nant-God to the people of Israel is the rest of a 
settled dwelling-place. But the rest of the people 
in this case is coincident with the rest of God ; for 
with the permanent settlement of the ark by a 
man of rest (1 Ch 22°) God is represented as enter- 
ing into His rest and the people into theirs, which 
is also His (2 Ch 6%, Ps 132%-14). Into this rest 
some did not enter because of disobedience (Ps 
954, He 45). 

8. In addition to this national rest, a rest of a 
more spiritual and individual character is spoken 
of. To Moses the promise of the Divine presence 
with a settled abode as a goal is the guarantee of 
rest (Ex 334). Jeremiah offers it (yinp) to his 
countrymen on condition of their walking in 
the eternal paths (Jer 6"), in harmony with the 
will of God given of old (cf. Is 281°, where we find 
ay37D || n72). Those who do so are by a kindred 
word described as the quiet or restful ones (Ps 
35”). Because obedience to the will of God is the 
secret of rest, it cannot be possessed by the un- 
rigiteous, whose normal condition is a restlessness 
like that of the waves of the sea (Is 57”). 

4. To men worn out with worrying toils and 
struggling under burdens too heavy for them (the 
immediate reference being probably to the Pharisaic 
burdens), Christ promised rest (Mt 11°8*°), It is His 
own rest that He offers to those who with a meek 
and lowly heart recognize the will of His Father 
as the law of the inner life, and take His yoke upon 
themselves. It is not a rest from toil but in toil 
(Jn 5"), not the rest of inactivity but of the har- 
monious working of all faculties and affections—of 
will, heart, imagination, conscience—because each 
has found in God the ideal sphere for its satisfac- 
tion and development. 

5. The teaching of Scripture as to future rest is 
most explicitly set forth in He 4'" and Rev 14%, 
Taking up the creative rest of God (n23) along with 
the rest referred to in Ps 95" (am39) (both words 
being rendered in LXX xararavev), the author of 
the Ep. to the Hebrews argues thus: God rested 
at the creation of the world, and subsequently 
promised to Israel the rest of a settled abode. 
That something more than an external rest was, 


solubly related. 


RESTORATION 


however, implied, is proved by the fact that at a 
later period He swore that they should not enter 
into His rest. As that promise still held good and 
was yet unfulfilled, a Sabbath rest (caSBaricpéds) to 
the people of God remained (He 4°), which had 
been unappropriated or only partially appropriated 
by the past. Into that rest believers now enter 
(He 4°); but because it is the very rest of God Him- 
self (He 4°), its full fruition is yet to come. The 
rest of the blessed dead is not merely the rest of 
the grave (Job 3:17), it is a rest from toils (é« ray 
xbrav, Rey 14!%), but not from work, a rest only 
“from sorrow and trouble and hard service’ (Is 14°). 
In all these forms of rest God and man are indis- 
The rest of God the Creator is set 
forth as the condition and type of the rest of man. 
The rest of J” is one with that of His people. The 
rest offered to men by Christ is His own rest, 
which is also that of His Father. The blessed rest 
of man is rest in God, with God, nay, the very 
rest of God. See, also, SABBATH, p 317. 

LirERATURE. —Spath in Schenkel’s Bib.- Lex. vol. v. 118; 
Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lea.4 826-828; Trench, NT’ Synonyms}, 
146, 147; A. B. Davidson, Hebrews, 97-101. 

JOHN PATRICK. 

RESTITUTION.—See CRIMES and next article. 


RESTORATION in RV corresponds to ‘restitu- 
tion’ in AV, as rendering of the noun apokatastasis, 
which occurs but once in the NT, Ac 37! droxara- 
cracis Tov mdvrav. The times spoken of by the 
prophets are here described as times of restoration, 
when Christ shall reign over a kingdom in which 
none of the consequences of sin will any longer 
appear. The same word in its verbal form occurs 
in Mt 172 and in the LXX of Mal 4° of the moral 
restoration or spiritual revolution inaugurated or 
attempted by John the Baptist. This restoration 
was a foreshadowing of the true apokatustasis, 
which is to be realized in the case of all who will 
recognize the authority of the Messiah and become 
membersof His kingdom. The word palingenesia 
(rahwvyevecia) is used by our Lord, Mt 19%, in 
precisely the same sense of the restoration of the 
whole creation. The subject of the new genesis 
comes under the influence of the transforming 
power of the Holy Spirit by which he is renewed 
day by day. See Trench, Synonyms of the NT™, 
p. 65. The word is also used by Josephus, Amt. 
XI. i. 9, of the restoration of the country of the 
Jews under Zerubbabel. It became a favourite 
term in later Jewish Apocalyptic writings, and 
was no doubt in common use in the Jewish 
Apocalypses current in the time of our Lord. 
That the word should be employed in the Hebrew 
Gospel of Matthew and not in the writings of the 
other evangelists is natural enough, so that there 
is no need of the hypothesis of interpolation, nor 
yet of the assumption of any particular. Jewish- 
Christian sources. The prophecy of Caiaphas (Jn 
11°*) supposes the offer of the Saviour’s salvation 
to all,—it may be in another state of existence 
to those who have not had it here, — but not 
necessarily its acceptance by all. Among the 
words of Jesus which seem to favour the restora- 
tionist view may be mentioned Jn 12%, where, 
however, the lifting up, like that of Jn 3", effects 
a drawing, which secures salvation only for those 
who look or believe. It has been maintained, c.g. 
by Pfleiderer (Paulinism, 1. 274-276), that the idea 
of a restitution in the sense of a literal restoration 
of all things is taught by St. Paul in Ro 11” and 
1 Co 15”. But in these passages St. Paul simply 
insists upon this, that only believers shall share in 
that perfected kingdom of God in which God is all 
in all. It might, of course, be argued, if the 
general scope of Divine revelation would allow of 
it, that the believers who shall share in those 


righteous. Delitzsch in his Hebrew NT frequently 
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blessings will at last be found to embrace all 
mankind. But it cannot be said that these pas- 
sages contribute any evidence for or against that 
view. See Weiss, Biblical Theology of NT, ii. 73. 
Such biblical passages were understood by Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory 
of Nyssa, even by Chrysostom (see Homily on 1Co 
155) and other Fathers, by Erigena, most of the 
mystics and theosophists, as they have been in 
modern times by Schleiermacher, Erskine of Lin- 
lathen, Maurice, Farrar, ete., not as teaching 
absolutely the final salvation of all men, but as 
pointing to the ultimate restoration of all as at 
least a possibility. 

_ In the Pastoral Epistles there are three very 
interesting passages, 1 Ti 2! 41, Tit 2”, in which 
God’s saving will is described as universal. This, 
however, is the will of God concerning men who 
are themselves possessors of a will, which may 
resist and reject as well as accept what the 
gracious will of God has designed for them. The 
same explanation must be given of Eph 12°, Col 
1°, which represent the gathering into one and 
reconciling of all as the purpose and good pleasure 
of God. This Divine plan is realized only in Christ, 
and applies therefore only to those who are in 
Christ. What is taken into account here is only 
God’s purpose, and not what is actually realized in 
the world of human freedom. The whole scope of 
Scripture shows that the realization of the Divine 
will regarding man is conditioned by man’s volun- 
tary acceptance of the terms proposed. The 
universal purpose of God is well described by 
Martensen as ‘an droxatdoracts a parte ante’ which 
has its development as an drokxardoracis a parte 
post, under condition of man’s free will, only when 
the possibility of eternal condemnation has been 
confessed. He would regard the opposition of 
biblical passages, on the one hand_ seemingly 
universalist, on the other hand seemingly in favour 
of eternal retribution, as an antinomy like that of 
freedom and predestination. 

It is now generally admitted by the best exegetes 
of all schools that the doctrine of the restoration 
of all cannot be supported by NT texts. The 
ablest and most candid advocates of this theory 
seek to ground their position on what they regard 
as necessary conclusions as to the nature and 
character of God, or on psychological and ethical 
doctrines of the constitution and destiny of man. 

LirerATURE.—Jukes, The Second Death and the Restitution 
of all Things, London (1869), 1888; Martensen, Christian Dog- 
matics, Edin. 1866, pp. 474-484; Farrar, Eternal Hope, London, 
1878, Mercy and Judgment, London, 1881; Pusey, What is of 
Faith as to Everlasting Punishment? London, 1880; Cox, 
Salvator Mundi: Is Christ the Saviour of all Men? London, 
1877; Row, Future Retribution, London, 1887; Maurice, 
Theological Essays, London, 1854; Fyfe, The Hereafter, Edin. 
1890; Salmond, The Christian Doctrine of Immortality, Edin. 
1895, 4th ed. 1901; Beet, The Last Things, London, 1897. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

RESURRECTION. — Introductory. —The NT 
subst. dvdcoracis from which, through Vulg., we 
obtain the term ‘resurrection,’ gives, so far as its 
strict sense goes, an incomplete account of the 
Biblical doctrine. The essential idea is restoration 
of life in its fulness to a person whose existence 
has not been absolutely cut off, but so mutilated 
and attenuated as to be unworthy to be described 
as life. The name ‘resurrection’ given to this act 
of God is drawn from the fact which immediately 
struck the eye in cases where renewal of life took 
place. The rising up of the body (avéorn, 2 K 13” 
LXX) is taken as the symbol of the whole fact. 
But the essential matter is the renewal of life, 
hence in Rabbinie 7:7" (revival) is more frequent 
than ampa (resurrection). See Buxtorf, s.v., who 
says that some distinguished the former as the 
proper word to be used of the resurrection of the 
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renders dvdoraois by ann. Cf. the use of fworoeiy 
in Jn 5°! and elsewhere. In LXX cf. (worotyats 
(only in Ezr 9*: 9) used of revival of the nation. 

The development of the Biblical doctrine of 
resurrection starts from a previous belief that 
death was not the end of existence but was the 
end of life, a distinction which it is difficult for 
modern thought to apprehend. This was itself 
the result of the fusion of two opposing beliefs, as 
has been ably shown by Charles (Lschatology, chs. 
i.-iii.). On the one side there were survivals of 
a primitive belief, common to the Hebrews with 
other nations, according to which the dead were 
not mere shades, but still active and powerful. On 
the other side was the teaching of Gn 27, that the 
soul was but the result of the indwelling of the 
Divine Spirit in the earthly body ; leading logically 
to the conclusion that the withdrawal of the spirit 
at death must involve the break up of the exist- 
ence of the individual. But this latter conclusion 
was not generally adopted, and with certain excep- 
tions (Ec 3”°- *1) the soul was believed to persist or 
subsist after the breath of life had been withdrawn. 
The question before us, therefore, is not that of the 
immortality of the soul, which in some form or 
other is the starting-point, not the subject, of the 
present inquiry. The advances made by the two 
peoples, Hebrew and Greek, in the doctrine of a 
future life show a strong contrast. The Greek 
advance, represented in Biblical literature by the 
Bk. of Wisdom only, was due mainly, though not 
entirely, in the limited circle affected by it, to the 
consciousness of intellectual vigour and the diffi- 
culty of conceiving intellectual activity arrested 
and annihilated, as in the belief of the Homeric 
age it undoubtedly was. In the Hebrew advance, 
it was the development of religious vigour and 
experience which made men feel that existence in 
Sheol, as generally understood, could not be their 
finallot. Again, to the Greek it appeared that the 
body was in some respects a hindrance to the 
intellectual life, and that the serenity needed for 
reflexion was disturbed by bodily passions ; hence 
the resumption of the body presented no attrac- 
tions. The Hebrew, from his less intellectual 
point of view, felt nothing of this, and was there- 
fore able to retain his instinctive perception that 
the body was essential to the life of man, and to 
require that, if life was to be restored, the body 
should be restored also. The history of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection in the OT is that of a 
slow hesitating development. In the NT there is 
undoubtedly development, but the doctrine is not 
merely developed within human thought, but re- 
vealed to it from without by a fact which assured 
it—the resurrection of Jesus Christ. In the present 
article that event will not be dealt with in its 
historical aspect, nor with regard to its place in 
Christology and in Christian evidences (see art. 
Jesus CHRIST), but only in its relation to the 
doctrine of the resurrection of mankind. The 
order of treatment will therefore be—(i.) the ex- 
pectation of resurrection as developed in the OT 
and Apocrypha ; (ii.) the effect on this expectation 
of (A) the teaching, (B) the resurrection of Jesus ; 
(iii.) the place thenceforward assigned to the 
doctrine in apostolic teaching. 

i. Tur EXPECTATION OF RESURRECTION AS 
DEVELOPED IN THE OT AND APOCRYPHA. — 
Martha’s words, ‘I know that he shall rise again 
in the resurrection in the last day’ (Jn 11°4), set 
before us the general belief of the Jews (excluding 
Sadducees) in the time of Christ.* But how had 
this belief been arrived at? Its development in OT 


* The disciples’ inability to understand ‘what the rising 
again from the dead should mean’ (Mk 910) does not controvert 
the statement above. It arose from their unwillingness to 
conceive a suffering Messiah, and so to expect His death, which 
was the necessary preliminary to His rising again. 
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has been so often and so fully dealt with (e.g. 
Schultz, OT Theology, UW. ch. xxii.; Salmond, Chr. 
Doct. Immortality, bk. i.), that only an outline 
will be necessary. 

A. OLD TESTAMENT.—1. Stages of development.— 
(a) The religious life of the individual Hebrew was 
subordinate to that of the nation. It is in the 
sphere of national life that we first find those 
religious conceptions which ultimately come to be 
appropriated by the individual, ¢.g. Justification 
(see Is 45%). This holds good of the expectation of 
resurrection, and Hos 6? may be taken as a typical 
passage. Ezk 37 belongs to the same class. One 
prophecy of national resurrection is of a special and 
peculiar character, viz. Is 53!, While granting that 
the Servant of the LorD is primarily Israel idealized, 
we have here the prolongation of life after death 
described in so individual a way, that when once 
the thought is admitted that the Servant is a 
Person representing the nation, the prophecy 
becomes a prophecy of individual resurrection. 
It will be observed that in Hosea and Ezekiel it is 
a figurative resurrection, namely, the recovery of 
national life, which is spoken of, and not a literal 
one, and the whole conception depends on the 
nation being considered as a person capable of life 
and death. But it thus becomes clear that the 
notion of literal resurrection as a possible thing 
was a very early one, inasmuch as the literal con- 
ception of an event must precede its figurative 
application. The miracles of Elijah and Elisha 
(1 KX 17, 2 K 4), even for those who refuse to accept 
them as facts, testify to the notion of resurrection 
being in men’s minds. (b) The second stage of 
thought, later in logical if not in chronological order, 
is a transitional one. In it the notions of indi- 
vidual and national resurrection appear side by 
side—Is 26. Compared with 264, this verse must 
be understood as a prayer for the resurrection of 
individuals. See Dillmann, ad loc. (c) In Dn 12? 
the resurrection of individuals stands out alone 
and clear. The passage probably refers to the 
faithful and the apostates of Maceabrean times 
(ef. 11°8-), and resurrection is predicted for both 
classes, without, however, any implication of 
resurrection for Gentiles. The form of expression 
and its connexion with a time of trouble and de- 
liverance seem to show dependence on Is 26°. The 
passage likewise introduces for the first time the 
resurrection of sinful Israelites with a view to 
retribution. 

2. By the side of these stages of thought shown 
in prophetic utterances we must place the reflexions 
of psalmists and wise men. ‘They will best be con- 
sidered under the head of lines of thought, in 
which the doctrine of resurrection was developed. 
In every case it must be borne in mind that it is 
not the renewal of an existence which has been cut 
off, nor merely the restoration of a body which is 
aspired to, but the deliverance of an existent per- 
sonality from Sheol, and its re-endowment with 
life in all its powers and activities. (a) Communion 
with God. Of this the psalmists were conscious, 
yet before them lay Sheol with the entire cessation, 
according to the popular belief, of any such relation 
to Him (Ps 6° 30°). Some of them surmount the 
barrier. Such a communion must partake of the 
nature of Him who admits it, and therefore be 
eternal. Two of the psalms which express most 
strongly the delight of fellowship with God, viz. 
16 and 17, are those in which the hope of life after 
death reaches its least ambiguous expression (161 
17)— least ambiguous, because here and every- 
where in similar passages in the Psalms it may 
possibly be temporary preservation from literal 
and physical death which is intended, as is certainly 
the case in Ps 68°. But very widely in the Psalter 
there exists the feeling that life means more than 


the continuance of the soul in the body. And this 
fact should be taken into account in interpreting 
all Psalm passages in which life and death are 
referred to. (6) Need of retribution. Under this 
head we must consider not only the Psalms but 
also the Prophets and Job. It makes itself felt in 
various ways. (1) In connexion with Messianic 
hopes. The more vivid and glorious these become, 
the more needful is it that the dead Israelites 
should not be thought to be debarred from par- 
taking in their fulfilment. The idea of the dis- 
persed who are alive being gathered to partake in 
the great restoration is abundantly expressed (Is 60 
and elsewhere); and it is only a step further to 


gather them from the underworld for the same 


purpose. That is indeed the connexion of the 
prayer and promise in Is 261% and Dn 12°, already 
cited. The thought comes out much more clearly 
in Eth. Enoch 51; and when the doctrine of a tem- 
porary Messianic reign on earth grows into shape, 
the resurrection of the righteous to share in it is 
usually placed at its beginning. Hence arises the 
expectation of two distinct resurrections, which 
will be examined below. (2) Besides retribution 
of blessing for the righteous, retribution for the 
wicked came also to be felt as a necessity. For 
the Psalmist it had been enough to pray for venge- 
ance on them in this life, or to think of them as 
shut up for ever in Sheol (Ps 49'4); and for the 
Prophets it was enough to expect a ‘day of the 
LorD,’ in which they would receive their punish- 
ment here, and be swept away. But in Dn 12? 
resurrection for unfaithful Israelites with a view 
to their punishment appears for the first time, 
and it is obvious that from this starting-point 
an expectation of resurrection and judgment for 
mankind generally would naturally proceed. (c) 
There is another aspect of retribution, which does 
not look at reward or punishment, but rather at 
the reversal of mistaken human judgments, There 
must be a higher tribunal to appeal to, and to 
reach it man must be brought out of Sheol. 
Further, the dealings of God Himself require a 
justification which He cannot fail to give. This is 
in the main the line of expectation in Job. The 
sufferer is dying with an unjust condemnation 
upon him, and with no sign of regard from God. 
In Sheol he will still be cut off from God. He 
rises to the thought, and throws out the wish 
(1415), that there may be release from Sheol, 
and later on is assured that ‘his redeemer (qg0’é) 
lives,’ and that he himself will see God (19). All 
this implies, first of all, literal death, and then 
restoration to life after death, z.¢. resurrection in 
the proper sense of the word.* 

These three tendencies of thought which were 
at work in the mind of Israel during and after the 
Exile seem to spring naturally out of the previous 
OT religion, and not to require any extraneous 
influence to account for the shape which they 
took, No doubt, such a passage as Yasna Ix. 
11, 12 is sufficient proof of a clear and_ lofty 
doctrine of resurrection in Persian religious 
thought.+ But at the most such belief among 
their foreign rulers did no more than stimulate 
the home-born expectation of resurrection in the 
breast of Israel. 

B. ApockypHdA.—The variations which the 


* It must be confessed that both the text and the exegesis of 
this passage are still involved in considerable obscurity. See 
ue Comm., especially those of Dillmann, A. B. Davidson, and 

uhm. 

+ ‘In order that our minds may be delighted and our souls the 
best, let our bodies be glorified as well, and let them, O Muzda, 
go likewise openly (to Heaven) as the best world of the saints 
devoted to Ahura, and accompanied by Asha Vahista, who is 
righteousness the best and most beautiful, and may we see thee 
and may we approaching come round about thee, and attain to 
entire companionship with thee.’—Sacred Bhs. of the East, vol 
XXk1. p, 312: 
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doctrine of resurrection underwent in the inter- 
Testamental period are various and complicated. 
Their inconsistencies may be gathered from the 
brief summary of them in art. EsCHATOLOGY, 
vol. i. p. 748”: for a full account of their phases, 
Charles, H'schatology (Jowett Lecture), chs. v.—viii., 
should of course be studied. See especially an 
admirable summary in Book of Enoch, ed. Charles, 
ch. 51, note. 

Three of the deutero-canonical books require a 
few words, viz. Sirach, Wisdom, 2 Maccabees, as 
representatives of widely divergent views. ‘The 
earliest of these (Sirach) is on the lines of Ecclesi- 
astes, not rising beyond the old popular conception 
of Sheol. The immortality of man is distinctly 
denied in Sir 17°. The contrary statement in 
19” is omitted in BRAC (followed by RV). It is 
found, however, in the Complutensian text, and 
in the very important MS, Ho 248. Apparently, the 
only immortality expected is (1) that of the nation, 
and (2) for the individual a good name, 3726, The 
three passages which appear to imply a better 
hope (46% 48" 49!) are capable of being other- 
wise interpreted ; ef. Schwally, Das Leben nach 
dem Tode, § 40.—In direct opposition to Sirach 
is Wisdom, see Wis 2% 3%, But the expectation 
of immortality in this book is probably drawn 
from Greek philosophy much more than from 
Psalms or Prophets. A belief in the pre-existence 
of souls is held to be involved in it (Wis 8”), and 
resurrection of the body is nowhere contemplated.* 
—On the other hand, 2 Mae. expresses the assurance 
of such a resurrection not only as an opinion, but 
as the motive and support of martyrdom. The 
persecutor can mutilate the body, but God will 
restore it intact (2 Mac 79 1114-6 144)) And 124 
shows that the author had a Sadducean denial of 
resurrection confronting him, such as is implied 
by the silence of 1 Mae. in regard to everything 
relating to a future life. Thus we have in these 
three books severally (1) the ancient view of Sheol 
as the end of man, (2) the expectation of immortality 
for the soul alone, (3) belief in the resurrection of 
the body. It may be added that in 2 Mac. for the 
first time dvdcracs oceurs in the Gr. Bible in the 
sense of ‘ resurrection’ (but cf. Ps 65 title).—2 Es. 
need not be discussed here, as it is entirely post- 
Christian. For the pseudepigraphic literature the 
reader has already been referred to ESCHATOLOGY. 

ii, EFFECT OF THE TEACHING AND RESURREC- 
TION OF JESUS ON THE EXPECTATION OF RESUR- 
RECTION IN JsRAEL.-—In the first place there may 
be room for doubt as to the precise character of 
this expectation. May 2 Mac. be taken as the 
expression of it? Was it regarded as a return to 
life under previous physical conditions in order to 
partake in a Messianic kingdom upon the present 
earth subjugated and renewed? It is to this that 
a survey of OT prophecy seems to lead, and it is 
this which seems to be in the minds of the apostles 
so far as we cam judge by their utterances in the 
Gospels. It has indeed been shown by Charles 
(Eschatology, Jowett Lect. p. 238) that such a 
view is more properly characteristic of the 2nd 
cent. B.C. than of the Ist. The portions of Eth. 
Enoch which belong to the Ist cent. B.c. declare 
that the Messianic kingdom is of only temporary 
duration, and that the goal of the risen righteous 
is not this transitory kingdom, but heaven itself 
(op. cit. p. 201 ft.). Yet the literature of a period 
is not decisive as to popular belief, and the ex- 
pectation of the kingdom of God in the Gospels 

* Teichmann (Die Paulinischen Vorstellungen von Aufersteh- 
ung und Gericht) endeavours to show that in 2Co 5 St. Paul 
has abandoned his early Judaic belief in a literal resurrection, 
under the influence of Hellenic thought, and especially of the 
Book of Wisdom, cf. 915. See pp. 11-75 for the whole argument, 
which, though ingeniously worked out, is nevertheless uncon- 
vincing. 
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appears to be more in harmony with the earlier 
eschatology. Even if ‘the doctrine of the resur- 
rection current among the cultured Pharisees in 
the century preceding the Christian era was of a 
truly spiritual nature,’ it had not laid hold of the 
mass of the people. The character of the resur- 
rection belief to be gathered from the Mishna (for 
which see Weber, Jiid. Theol.” pp. 369, 370) is prob- 
ably better evidence of Jewish popular opinion 
in the time of Christ than any portion of Eth. 
Enoch, though it seems too much to say with 
Weber, that Enoch cannot in any case serve as 
authority for the exhibition of Jewish theology 
(op. cit. p. xv). Assuming, then, that the popular 
conception of resurrection was return to life under 
previous physical conditions in order to partici- 
pate in a Messianic kingdom, we have to observe 
how this would be atlected by the teaching and 
resurrection of Jesus. 

A. TEACHING OF JESUS.—In the Synoptics 
the resurrection is taken for granted. There 
the discourses of Jesus seldom if ever communi- 
cate doctrine. Doctrine is presupposed. The dis- 
courses are practical, and it is in connexion with 
conduct, and judgment upon conduct, that the 
resurrection comes before us. However, a new 
view of life and death is implied in Mt 9% ‘the 
damsel is not dead, but sleepeth,’ and to enforce 
this teaching may have been in part the object of 
the three miracles of raising the dead. There is 
another more important exception to the absence 
of direct teaching, the answer to the Sadducees 
(Mt 2278-82) Mk 12387, Lk 2027-88), which was evi- 
dently felt by those who recorded it to be of the 
highest importance. As an answer to the difficulty 
raised by the Sadducees, the words of the Lord are 
in a measure confirmatory of Eth. Enoch 51 
(‘ they, ¢.e. the righteous, will all become angels in 
heaven’). But the Lord goes on to attack the 
position of His adversaries, and to prove, not 
indeed that there will be a resurrection, but that 
the conditions of it exist. The souls of the 
patriarchs are still truly alive, because acknow- 
ledged by God Himself (Ex 3°) to be in relation 
to Him; ef. Lk 1545-7, Their resurrection in 
the body is indeed a further step, but follows 
inevitably from the love of God (see Swete on Mk 
12°6), The narrative of Luke extends the thought 
of this relation of man to God from the souls of the 
patriarchs to all men, and to this striking utter- 
ance St. Paul probably refers in Ro 147 §.—In the 
Fourth Gospel the treatment of the doctrine of 
resurrection is different. There it forms part of 
Christ’s doctrinal system, both as to the spiritual 
revival which is its necessary condition (Jn 5% **), 
and as to His own share in effecting it (5°: 
6°9. 40. 44. 54) Tn this latter particular we may com- 
pare the expectation of Eth. Enoch, which had 
connected the resurrection with the coming of the 
Son of Man (Eth. Enoch 51/61). This claim of 
Christ is concentrated in the words, ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life,’ Jn 11%. In Martha's 
words and Christ’s reply the old and the new 
doctrines meet, and the old is taken up and trans- 
formed into the new, losing nothing and gaining 
much. A serious difficulty, however, arises on 
this teaching. If resurrection is presented (Jn 6*°) 
as the necessary ultimate result of believing on 
the Son of God, the resurrection of unbelievers 
must, it is evident, stand on some other footing. 
To deny it altogether would be to fall into the 
fallacy of arguing from denial of the antecedent to 
denial of the consequent. But ib must clearly be 
different in character. What is the difference? 
The question will recur below in considering St 
Paul’s presentation of the doctrine in Ro 8". A 
resurrection of the wicked is plainly presuppcsed 
in Christ’s teaching as to the Judgment, Mt 25**, 
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It is, moreover, distinetly affirmed in Jn 5% *%. 
The excision of these verses as proposed by some 
critics (Charles, Hschatology, p. 371) is an arbitrary 
method of getting rid of the difficulty. The solu- 
tion seems to lie in the doctrine of two resurrec- 
tions different in nature if not in date, which is 
implied in Lk 14" 20%, where see Plummer’s notes 
(Internat. Crit. Comm. on Luke). The causation, 
so to speak, of the resurrection of the righteous 
from the dead (# é« vexpdv dvdoraots) will be dif- 
ferent from that of the rising of the wicked, 
though in both cases it proceeds from Christ as its 
author. : 

B. RESURRECTION OF JESUS, AND ITS EFFECT 
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ON THE DOCTRINE OF RESURRECTION. —Of greater. 


moment than any result of verbal teaching was 
the change in the doctrine produced by the resur- 
rection of Jesus. The Jewish expectation, if it 
has been rightly estimated above (i. A.), would 
have been fulfilled by a return to life such as that 
of Lazarus, with a body subject to all its previous 
conditions. This and the two preceding raisings 
from the dead had appeared to confirm the popular 
view. And the Lord Himself had accommodated 
His teaching to the same expectation in Mt 185, 
though, as we have seen, He had _ incidentally 
rebuked it in Lk 20. But when He had risen, 
it was clear that the body with which He had 
risen was in some ways released from previous 
material conditions. He could pass through a 
closed sepulchre (implied by Mt 28%), and closed 
doors (Jn 207°), and be present at no great interval 
in different and distant places (ef. Lk 241 and 24°). 
It was the same and yet with a certain difference 
which was enough in some cases to delay or hinder 
recognition (Mk 16%, Jn 204 214). As against 
this alteration in the character of His risen body, 
it might be urged that He asked for and received 
food (Lk 24#!#-, Ac 10#). But in these cases the 
purpose of the moment was to convince the dis- 
ciples that what they saw was not a phantom ; cf. 
Mt 14°, This, with a view to the persons dealt 
with, could best be done by taking food. If there 
be resurrection of the body, there is no reason why 
such a body should not have the power of taking 
food without depending on it. Once cross the 
boundary of the present sphere of existence, and 
we are in a realm where we can no longer say ‘ this 
is impossible.” Indeed it was the reality and 
identity of His risen body which the Lord had 
to insist on ; the difference was evident, and spoke 
for itself. To sum up, the effects of His resur- 
rection were these—(1) It assured men of what 
till then had been a hope imperfectly supported 
by Scripture warrant, and therefore contested by 
an influential school of thought (the Sadducees). 
(2) It raised and enlarged that hope; ef. 1 P 1. 
Whatever influence the lofty predictions of Eth. 
Enoch (Similitudes) may have had among the 
studious and learned, it is probable that the people 
generally had interpreted resurrection as a renewal 
of this present life under its previous conditions. 
Christ’s resurrection showed that it meant entry 
into an entirely new phase of existence. (3) It 
brought the doctrine of resurrection from the 
background of religious thought to the very front. 
The gospel of Jesus Christ demanded acceptance 
on the ground of His resurrection. It was that 
which declared (dpifev) Him to be the Son of God 
(Ro 1), and set the final seal of Divine acceptance 
on His teaching and life; and, as was afterwards 
realized, on the sacrifice of His death. The gospel 
which the apostles preached was the gospel of the 
resurrection (cf. Ac 4°), though this combination 
of words does not actually occur. Confession of 
Jesus as Lord, and belief in His resurrection, are 
the only things necessary for salvation, Ro 10°. 

ii. THE PLACE THEREAFTER ASSIGNED TO THE 
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DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 
IN APOSTOLIC TEACHING.—To this the preceding 
remarks naturally lead us on. In two respects the 
doctrine presented itself to men of the apostolic 
age differently from the way in which we regard it. 
(1) To the apostles the expectation of the Second 
Coming in their own lifetime, arising from such 
sayings as Mt 244, superseded in some measure the 
expectation of resurrection for themselves and for 
those whom they addressed, yet the strong Saddu- 
cean opposition to the gospel is expressly attributed 
to the apostles’ teaching as to the resurrection 
(Ac 4). (2) On the other hand, the sense of the 
new life imparted to them by the words of Christ 
and the gift of the Spirit, with the example before , 
them in the Person of Christ of how this life could 
triumph over death, made the resurrection in its 
aspect of quickening (fworo:ctcGa1) an already pres- 
ent fact. They were already risen with Christ, 
death was brought to nought (2Ti 12°), and the 
subject of their preaching was ‘this life’ (47 (#7 
atrn, Ac 5%). But for later ages of the Church 
the literal resurrection has appeared to be the 
important thought, and the mystical resurrection 
has lost the freshness which it had when grown 
men entered by baptism into the new life, from 
the bondage of Judaism or the superstition and 
vice of heathenism (Ro 67: °). But the question as 
to apostolic teaching is really not a general one, 
but special, and to be answered almost entirely 
from the Pauline Epistles. The Catholic Epistles 
and Hebrews contribute very little. It is when St. 
Paul turns to the Gentiles that the doctrine of 
the resurrection assumes a fresh prominence. It 
is not merely, as in Judzea, that witness must be 
given that Jesus is risen, to men who expect already 
resurrection for themselves ; but the idea of resur- 
rection is here a new one, and there is no previous 
belief in which the resurrection of the Lord can 
find its place. Popular Hellenic thought on the 
subject was vague, and apparently but little in- 
fluenced by the doctrine of retribution taught in 
the mysteries (Salmond, Chr. Doct. Immortality, 
p- 135 note). Philosophie thought was simply 


concerned with the possible immortality of the 


soul, and uniformly discarded the prospect of a 
renewed existence in the body except by way of 
transmigration, a totally different conception from 
that of resurrection. In his discourse at Athens, 
St. Paul carried the Stoies with him throughout, 
until he came to the words ‘in that he raised him 
from the dead,’ Ac 17%. Then some mocked, and 
Paul departed from among them. Hence in both 
his Epistles to the most distinctly Greek of the 
Churches which he addresses (Corinth), St. Paul 
enters fully on the question of resurrection. It 
was apparently at Corinth, first of all, that the 
mystical sense of resurrection, described above, 
usurped the place of the literal sense. It is to St. 
Paul that we owe the clear presentation of both 
the literal and the mystical views of resurrection 
as truly compatible. As examples of the mystical 
sense, besides Ro 6+ ° (already referred to), we have 
Col 2” 31, Eph 2°@. The last-named passage carries 
the mystical union with Christ beyond His resur- 
rection to His ascension. And it is in reference to 
the mystical resurrection that we are to understand 
the baptismal hymn, ‘Awake thou that sleepest, 
and arise from the dead, and Christ shall shine 
upon thee,’ Eph 54. It is easy to see how such 
language, if it stood alone and without its com- 
plement, might give occasion to the teaching of 
Hymenzus and Philetus that the resurrection was 
past already, 2Ti 2'*. It was therefore absolutely 
necessary for St. Paul to emphasize also the literal 
sense of the doctrine, which he does in 1 Th 4%, 
2Co 5, Ph 3%, but especially in 1 Co 15-58, In the 
latter passage he first shows that faith in the re- 
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surrection of the dead is vital to the gospel, because 
the resurrection of Christ is vital to it, and that 
cannot be maintained if the resurrection of those 
who are in Christ is denied. Then he meets the 
difficulties which Greek thought, more subtle and 
critical than Jewish, felt so strongly—‘ How are 
the dead raised, and with what manner of body do 
they come?’ 

In further examination of the Pauline doctrine, 
three questions will present themselves, which 
must be dealt with successively—(1) In what re- 
spects, if at all, does the teaching of St. Paul on 
the subject go beyond the teaching of Christ? 
(2) Is his teaching consistent with itself? (3) Does 
it include a doctrine of two resurrections? 

(1) The principal thought which we owe to 1 Co 
15 is that of a spiritual (rvevmaricdy) as distin- 
guished from a natural (yuyixdy) body, namely, a 
body which is adapted to be the organ of a per- 
sonality in which it is no longer the soul (Wuy%) 
but the spirit (rveua), which is supreme. This is 
in full correspondence with the account given in 
the Gospels of the risen Christ, but needed to be 
definitely stated (cf. 1 P 318 RV). The analogies 
by which the possibility of such a body is indicated 
(vv.*?41) are to be regarded as (a) popular illustra- 
tions, (6) examples of the inexhaustible resources 
of God, and are not adduced as arguments. The 
crux of the doctrine is, ‘What continuity is there 
between the natural body resignedat death, and the 
spiritual body received at the resurrection?’ For 
this, another analogy is brought forward—that of 
the seed and the wheat plant; and here again we 
have an illustration which must not be pressed too 
closely. It does not imply that the writer believed 
that there really is as it were a seed in the dead 
body out of which the new body will be developed 
(ef. Weber, Jid. Theol.2 p. 369; Hughes, Dict. 
Islam, art. ‘ Resurrection’). Nor do St. Paul’s 
words necessarily imply that view of the doctrine 
which from the Apologists onwards was general in 
the Catholic Church, namely, that the matter which 
constituted the former body at the time of death 
will be collected, and that the former body will 
thus be reproduced in all its members. The 
passage lends itself quite as readily to Origen’s 
suggestion of a ‘ratio que salva est’ (Or. de 
Principiis, Ul. x. 3); see Westcott, Gospel of Re- 
surrection, li. § 7. In considering the difficulties 
attending the idea of the preservation of identity 
in the body, it must not be forgotten that difficulties 
also attend the conception of a continuous identity 
of the soul. 

(2) Is St. Paul’s teaching consistent with itself ?— 
It is urged by Teichmann (op. cit.) that St. Paul’s 
view in 1] Thess. is purely Judaic (echt Jidische). 
It is true that he says nothing in 1 Thess. of the 
‘change’ which is so prominent in the teaching of 
1 Co 15, but thisisno proof that it did not then form 
part of his expectation. 1 Co 15 is described by the 
same writer as ‘a compromise’; and strongly con- 
trasted with 2 Co 5, a contrast which must now be 
examined. (a) In 2 Co 5? the resurrection body is 
described as ‘our habitation which is from heaven,’ 
an expression which is not strictly consistent with 
the resurrection or retention of the former body as 
in1Co15. But the inconsistency is no more than 
is allowable in speaking of a really indescribable 
event. The notion of a previously prepared body 
brought to the soul to be animated by it surely 
could not have definitely presented itself to the 
apostle’s mind without being at once discarded. 
And it is further to be observed that vy.':” have 
verbal coincidences with Mk 14°, which, although 
a partly inaccurate statement of Christ's words, 
may very well have been known to St. Paul and 
have influenced his choice of expressions. (b) 2Co 
5' has been held to imply that St. Paul expected 
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the resurrection body immediately upon his death. 
But this is not proved by his use of the present 
tense (€xouev), which only expresses the certainty 
of his hope. Nor is it proved by éav xaradv6y, for 
édv need not here, as in some cases, be rendered 
‘whenever,’ but may retain its strictly conditional 
force, and so express the doubt which St. Paul still 
felt as to whether his ‘earthly house’ will really 
be dissolved by death, or be changed at the Lord’s 
coming without dissolution. Nor, again, does his 
expectation of being with the Lord as soon as he 
leaves the body (5°) imply that his resurrection 
would then take place (if indeed the term ‘ resur- 
rection’ be applicable to such a view, which is 
hardly the case), for, in another Epistle in which 
he expresses the same expectation of being im- 
mediately with Christ in case of death (Ph 1%), he 
makes it perfectly clear that the change of the 
body of humiliation into the body of glory does not 
occur until the Second Coming (Ph 3%). It may be 
replied that the change described in Ph 3” refers 
only to those who shall be alive at the Coming, 
among whom St. Paul has again begun to include 
himself (cf. Ph 1°), But this can hardly be pressed 
in face of his definite expectation for himself of 
vesurrection from the dead in Ph 3". We therefore 
conclude that he expects to be with the Lord before 
the Parousia in a disembodied state. Teichmann’s 
arguments are largely based on a detached note 
on 2 Co 5 in Schmiedel’s Hund-Commentar, pp. 
200-202, and on Schmiedel’s exegesis generally. 
It should be added as a supplementary considera- 
tion that the supposed abandonment by St. Paul 
of belief in an intermediate state would present a 
serious difficulty in view of the miracles of raising 
the dead recorded in NT. It is surely inconceiv- 
able that a soul already invested with a glorified 
body should be recalled to exchange it for an 
earthly one. 

(3) Lhe two reswurrections.— We have already 
seen under OT that this expectation belongs to 
the earlier stages of the doctrine. First came the 
hope of resurrection for righteous Israelites, and it 
was only by degrees that the expectation was 
extended to wicked Israelites, and afterwards to 
the Gentiles. In Lk 14% we have perhaps some 
sanction given to a distinction between the resur- 
rection of the righteous and that of the wicked, 
and in Lk 20” they that are accounted worthy to 
attain that world and the ‘resurrection from the 
dead’ are spoken of as (all of them) ‘sons of God.’ 
The conclusion to be drawn is, not that Christ 
taught that only the righteous will be raised, but 
that their resurrection is to be thought of as 
separate from that of the wicked. This distinction 
seems to be confirmed by Jn 5%, and to be followed 
by St. Paul in Ac 24%, With this clue we can 
scarcely fail to see the same thought in 1 Th 4’, 
where the resurrection of the dead in Christ is 
spoken of quite without reference to any general 
resurrection, though this must not be inferred 
from the word ‘first.’ This word is correlative to 
‘then’ (érera), which introduces as the second 
event the ‘rapture’ of the living. Again, in 1 Co 
15”: 24 there seems to be a distinction between the 

hrases ‘they that are Christ’s’ and ‘the end,’ 
which latter expression may cover the general 
resurrection and the judgment. Lightfoot (on 
Ph 3") distinguishes firmly between 7 éfavdoracts 
ex vexpav, dvdoracts éx vexpdv on the one side, and 
7 avaoracts Tov vexpav on the other; the former two 
phrases being equivalent to dvdoracis fwis, and the 
latter phrase to dvdoracis kpicews, Jn 5%. And 
indeed it would be hard to explain St. Paul’s words, 
Ph 3" ‘if by any means I may attain,’ if we 
suppose that what he desired to attain to was 
merely that resurrection which is certain for all. 
The only other explanation of such an aspiration 
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is that he had given up belief in a resurrection of 
the wicked. On the whole, it appears that there 
must be some distinetive character in the resurrec- 
tion to life, both as to causation and nature, which 
has not yet been brought out adequately in 
theology. Thus we are led to return to the 
difficulty stated above (ii. A) as arising from the 
teaching of the Lord in Jn 5 and 6. Christ’s 
promise to raiso His hearers in the last day is 
conditioned by belief on the Son (Jn 6"), and their 
resurrection is represented as an act of grace 
extended to them by Christ (Jn 5?! 64>), although 
it is also said that ‘all who are in the tombs shall 
hear his voice and shall come forth’ (5%). Now 
St. Paul’s teaching distinctly follows the same 
line: ‘He that raised up Christ Jesus from thé 
dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies through 
(or because of) his Spirit which dwelleth in you’ 
(Ro 8"), which limits this Divine operation to those 
in whom the Holy Spirit dwells. 1 Co 15**# is a 
fuller statement of the same thought. The body 
there spoken of is spiritual, z.¢. a fit organ for the 
spirit, a description which cannot refer to any but 
the saved. 1 Co 15” has been quoted on the other 
side as proving that all (both righteous and wicked) 
shall be made alive in Christ. But ‘all’ probably 
means all who are already in relation to Christ as 
believers. See Meyer, Konumentar®, ed. Heinrici, 
on the verse. It must be acknowledged that the 
line of teaching in the above passages makes 
strongly at first sight for a resurrection of the 
righteous only, and, in short, for the doctrine of 
conditional immortality. But inasmuch as this 
view can be carried through only by dint of very 
rough dealing with the text of the NT in several 
passages, e.g. Jn 5*, it may be concluded that while 
‘life’ (Jn 6*) and its equivalent, the indwelling 
Spirit (Ro 8"), are both the cause and the earnest 
of resurrection for believers, they are nevertheless 
not indispensable to such a resurrection as is 
involved in the presentation of the rest of man- 
kind in an embodied state before their Judge. 

(4) From the doctrine of two resurrections, in 
whatever form it be accepted, arises the ques- 
tion, Will there be an interval between them, and 
if so what occurs init? 1 Co 15**°6, arguing from 
Ps 1101, seems to imply that there is an interval 
during which Christ subdues all His enemies. A 
much more definite statement occurs in Rey 204%, 
where the interval is a thousand years—‘ the rest 
of the dead lived not till the thousand years should 
be finished.’ Jn this passage the first resurrection 
is placed at the beginning of the millennium, and 
at the end of it follows not a second resurrection 
but the ‘second death.’ It is beyond the scope of 
this article to show that in the first three centuries 
belief in a millennial reign of Christ on earth was 


generally accepted in the Church. See esp. Justin, ° 


Dial. \xxx. 1; Iven. v. 331f The interpretation 
given by Augustine* to Rev 20! is that the first 
resurrection is the spiritual awakening which 
began to work in mankind after the coming of 
Christ, i.e. the resurrection in its mystical aspect ; 
and that the millennium of Rey 20 is the period 
froin that awakening onwards. He supports this 
explanation of the reign of the saints by the con- 
stant use in NT of ‘kingdom’ as equivalent to 
the Church militant. This is hardly satisfactory 
as an exposition of the passage in question. It is 
rather an exposition of passages in the Prophets 
and the sayings of Christ which underlie Rev 20 ; 
and as such it has real value. The history of the 


* ‘De hoc ergo regno militiz, in quo adhuc cum hoste con- 
fligitur, et aliquando repugnatur pugnantibus vitiis, aliquando 
et cedentibus imperatur, donec veniatur ad illum pacatissimum 
regnum, ubi sine hoste regnabitur; et de hace prima resurrec- 
tione que nune est, liber iste (se. Apoc.) sic loquitur.’—Aug. 
de Civ, Dei, xx. 9; and see also vi.-x., which are full of interest 
throughout. 
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Church has been a history of the subjugation of 
the world to Christ, slow but progressive. Such 
a view, however, if adopted in reference to Rev 20, 
would contradict the identification of ‘the first 
resurrection’ with ‘the resurrection of the just,’ 
which must, so far as we can see, be taken in 
other passages to mean a literal resurrection. The 
interpretation of Rey 20 is beset with difficulties 
and contradictions, which are well stated by 
Milligan, Lectures on Apoc., Lect. vi. The sugges- 
tion of a considerable interval of time between 
the resurrection of the just and that of the unjust 
has therefore no secure basis. The significant 
contribution of the Apocalypse is the clearness 
with which the resurrection of the wicked for 
judgment appears in it, which can hardly be dis- 
missed on the ground that the book is ultra- 
Judaic. See, further, art. MILLENNIUM. 

There remains to be dealt with in a few words 
what is probably the latest book in the Canon 
(1 Jn 37). St. John first disclaims knowledge of 
the nature and conditions of our future state, and 
then in three words, éuor0 aire éodpeda (‘we shall 
be like him’), gives the substance of the Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. Our 
resurrection will be on the pattern, so to speak, of 
His. Not only does His resurrection answer all 
doubts as to the possibility of resurrection for us, 
but it also answers sufficiently the questions in 
which those doubts express themselves, namely, 
as to ‘how’ and ‘wherewith.’ In one respect the 
parallel between His resurrection and ours appears 
to fail. But a little reflexion will show that the 
difference involved in the reanimation of a body 
not yet decayed, as was the case in His resurrec- 
tion, and the clothing of the soul’ with a body 
which has to be reconstituted, is of no great 
weight, inasmuch as the change which passed on 
the Lord’s human body at resurrection must have 
been of so fundamental a character, that although 
outward identity was preserved, yet the natural 
body had given place to something wholly different. 

The extenuation of the Christian doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead into a natural or conferred 
immortality of the soul to avoid perplexities 
arising from the limitation of our knowledge, 
evacuates the force of St. Paul’s teaching as to the 
ideal sanctity of the human body, e.g. 1 Co 64, and 
sacrifices the moral value of a sense of its high 
destiny. Again, it breaks up the Pauline con- 
ception of man as body, soul, and spirit, all capable 
of being preserved entire without blame (1 Th 5*). 
Even it we hesitate to accept St. Paul’s psycho- 
logy, we must confess that the only self which we 
know is a self constituted of body as well as soul. 
St. Paul’s expression of Christian hope is not 
deliverance from the body, but redemption of the 
body. The redemption of the body is the last 
stage in the great process of adoption (viodecla) by 
which we are made ‘sons of God’ (Ro 8”*), 
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32 Ragau).—The son of Peleg, Gn 1138-21, 1 Ch 12, 
Lk 3°. The ethnological signification of the name 
is uncertain. Von Bohlen has even suggested its 
identity with Rhages in Media; Ewald (Hisé. i. 
268, Eng. tr.) conjectures Arghana at the sources 
of the Tigris; some think of Rughwa in the 
Shammar mountains in Arabia (see Sprenger, Geog. 
Arab. 233, 294), others of the Araman waa in 
S. Babylonia, often mentioned in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions from the time of Tiglath-pileser 1. 
onwards (see Delitzsch, Paradies, 238 tf. ; Schrader, 
KAT? 117 [COT i. 102]). Mez (Gesch. der Stadt 
Harrdn, 23) makes Reu the name of a god; but see 
Dillm. Genesis, ad loc. J. A. SELBIE. 


REUBEN (j2s7; LXX ‘Pov8jy [E in Gn 30% 
‘PovBiu] ; but Jos. Ant. I. xix. 7, ete. ‘Pov8nrdos, Syr. 


[Lee] AN 1305 Ludil, and similarly [so Dillmann 


on Gn 29**]in Arab. and Eth. Versions and some Gr. 
MSS ‘PouSir, ‘Pov87\).—The etymology is quite un- 
certain ; MT spelling makes the name=‘ Behold a 
son.” Gn 29°, playing upon the form of the word, 
finds in it a suggestion of ‘He hath looked upon 
my distress’ (r@a@ bony), and possibly also of ‘ He 
will love me’ (ye’éhabhani). Josephus (/.c.) states 
that the word meant, ‘It had happened to her 
according to the compassion of God,’ 2c. El. 
None of these derivations are probable. Baethgen 
(Beitrdge, p. 159) prefers the reading Reuben, and 
sees in 1t a strengthened form of the Arabic proper 
name fw ba, found in an African inscription as 
the name (in the form Lubatis) of a Palmyrene. 
If Reuhel is read, he would explain it as re’w-bel or 
reu-b-el, ‘seen by [eared for by] Bel or El,’ and 
not, as some have taken it (with Gad and Asher), 
as the name of a god. Dillmann (on Gn 29°?) 
prefers the reading Reuwbel, and connects it with 
Arab. rivbdl, ‘wolf’; Ball (on Gn 29°, SBOT) 
suggests a connexion with the Egyptian ra-uban, 
but prefers to derive from Arab. ra’vib, ‘a chief 
who mends matters, a big,. portly chief,’ from 
rvba, ‘to mend. The form %x-35 occurs as a 
proper name in Aramaic inscriptions (Lidzbarski, 
p- 367); and it seems possible that, whichever 
reading is preferred, the root 25 ‘ great’ underlies 
the word (note Reuben’s position as firstborn). Cf. 
Lagarde, Onom. Sacra, s.v.; Gray, HPN pp. 65, 124. 

In J, Reuben is the firstborn of Jacob, and the 
son of Leah, Gn,29* ; he finds mandrakes for her, 
30"; and lies with Bilhah, the slave - girl whom 
Rachel gave to Jacob as a concubine, 35%. Per- 
haps in the original narrative of J this episode 
was placed after Jacob’s death, and was a legiti- 
mate incident of Reuben’s succession to his father 
(Addis, but ef. below). In the Blessing of Jacob 
(possibly incorporated by J in his work), Gn 49°", 
in the text as it stands, Reuben is the firstborn, 
and is denounced for the act of incest. 

In E, Reuben appears only in the story of Joseph, 
as making an unsuccessful attempt to save him 
from his other brothers, 37°? ?*,* and as offering 
lis sons as pledges for the safety of Benjamin. 

In P, Reuben is Leah’s son and Jacob’s first- 
born, 3573, 468-9=R, ete., 1 Ch 24. Gn 48° ap- 
parently implies that the birthright was_ trans- 
ferred from Reuben and Simeon to Ephraim and 
Manasseh. This is expressly stated of Reuben in 
1 Ch 5}, and his incest is given as the reason. 

Reuben is often regarded as merely the epo- 
nymous ancestor of the tribe, and the primitive 
traditions as tribal history cast in the form of 
personal narrative. See next article. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

REUBEN (Tribe), REUBENITES, CHILDREN 
OF REUBEN, derivatives, etc., of Keuwben, Koubel, 


*In 3721 Reuben has been substituted for Judah by an 
editor. 


ee 


ete.—(Cf., throughout, GAD for the treatment of 
matters common to the two tribes, which is not, 
as a rule, repeated here). 

i. EARLY HisTory.—The relation of Reuben to 
the other tribes is indicated genealogically by the 
statement that Reuben was the firstborn, the son 
of Leah, that he committed incest with Bilhah, 
and that the birthright was transferred to Ephraim 
and Manasseh ; 7.¢. in early times Reuben was the 
most powerful tribe and enjoyed the hegemony, 
which passed at a later period to Ephraim and 
Manasseh. ‘The incest incident is variously inter- 
preted. Either the tribe retained a lax sexual 
morality abandoned by its fellows ; or it in some 
way assailed the rights of the Bilhah tribes, Dan 
and Naphtali. If the latter view is taken, the 
reference must be to events before the Exodus; 
otherwise it is impossible to determine whether 
these traditions refer to events before or after the 
Conquest. In the narrative of the rebellion of the 
Reubenite chiefs Dathan and Abiram against 
Moses (Nu 16, JE), we may have a reminiscence 
of an attempt of Reuben to assert its ancient 
rights as premier tribe. 

As a ‘son’ of Leah, Reuben is grouped with 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, and Dinah. 
This arrangement does not agree with any known 
geographical or political conditions, and may be 
a reminiscence of the state of affairs before the 
Exodus. 

In P, ete. (Gn 46°, Ex 614, Nu 26°, 1 Ch 5%), the sons 
or clans of Reuben are Hanoch, Pallu, Hezron, and 
Carmi; and, at the Exodus, the prince of Reuben 
is Elizur ben-Shedeur (Nu 1° 2” 7° 1018), and the 
Reubenite spy is Shammua ben-Zaecur (Nu 134). 
Buchanan Gray (HPN p. 197) is inclined to regard 
Shaddaiur [Shedenr] as one of a set of names which 
are ‘archaic artificial formations,’ not improbably 
created by the author of P, rather than ‘names 
actually current at any period.’ He seems to 
favour a similar view as to Elizur (p. 199). P also 
tells us that Reuben numbered 46,500 (Nu 1?! 214) 
at the first census, and at the second 43,730 (Nu 
267). Reuben occupies the first place in Nu 1°: °° 
26°, but the fourth place in 2” 7% 10. In the 
order of marching in the wilderness, Reuben 
headed the ‘camp of Reuben,’ which was on the 
seuth side, and also included Gad and Simeon, 
Na: 

ii. THE CONQUEST. — Reuben was associated 
with Gad in the occupation of Eastern Palestine, 
in co-operation with the other tribes in the Con- 
quest of the West, and in the return across the 
Jordan, and the various incidents connected with 
the erection of a great altar (see GAD il.). 

iii. THE TERRITORY OF REUBEN ; cf. GAD iil, 
Map and Table of Cities.—Besides minor references, 
we have two main accounts of the territory: (a) 
Nu 3227-33 (JE) ‘The Reubenites built Heshbon, 
Elealeh, Kiriathaim, Nebo, Baal-meon (their names 
being changed), and Sibmah:: and gave other names* 
unto the cities which they builded.’ These cities 
lie in a district about midway between the Jabbok 
and the Arnon, but nearer to the southern stream. 
Dibon and Aroer, given to Gad in the preceding 
paragraph, are to the south of the Reubenite cities ; 
so that the territory of Reuben seems to have 
been an enclave in that of Gad. There is no 
trace of these cities being called by different 
names either before or after—Beth-baal-meon 1s 
only a variant of Baal-meon. The writer cannot 
intend to tell us that the Reubenites gave to 
their cities the names of foreign gods, Nebo and 
Baal ; so that those given are the ancient names, 
and the new names are not mentioned here or any- 
where else. Perhaps, as Dillmann suggests, the 
writer meant that the Reubenites did not use such 

* ‘Gave other names’ often omitted by critics as a gloss. | 
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names, but substituted others unconnectedwith the 
worship of false gods. This list may indicate the 
geographical relations of Gad and Reuben at some 
flourishing period of the Israelite monarchy. (4) 
Jos 13, P (using earlier sources’). The northern 
boundary of Reuben is a line drawn about E.N.E. 
eastwards from the northern end of the Dead Sea, 
or due E. from some point on the Jordan a little 
farther north. The line passed a little north of 
Heshbon. The W. boundary is the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan, the S. boundary is the Arnon, the E. 
boundary is not defined. As far as they have 
been identified, the cities assigned to Reuben else- 
where in P (Jos 20. 21) and in 1 Ch 6 fall in this 
district. The statements of P may not rest upon 
any actual knowledge of historical geography, but 
state a theory as to the legitimate claims of 
Reuben. (c) In 1Ch 5%” the Chronicler (so 
Kittel, SBOT) tells us that a Reubenite clan 
Joel (so apparently) occupied Aroer, as far as 
Nebo and Baal-meon ; but also mentions a Gadite 
clan Joel. If these statements rest on ancient 
tradition, we have a trace of the confusion arising 


as carried captive by Tiglath-pileser. On the 
other hand, they are kept quite separate in the 
Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49) and the Blessing of 
Moses (Dt 33); and the latter document shows us 
that Gad was flourishing when Reuben had been 
reduced to insignificance. Probably Gad and 
Reuben were associated at the Conquest, and 
through the proximity of their territories; but, 
after the Conquest, the prevailing tendency to 
lapse from national unity to tribal isolation 
loosened the ties between the two eastern tribes, 
till Reuben was overwhelmed by some catastrophe, 
and its remnants became absorbed in Gad. 

Apparently, at and immediately after the Con- 
quest, Reuben was still an important tribe. In 
the Song of Deborah it is referred to before Gad, 
and at greater length— 


“By the watercourses of Reuben 
There were great resolves of heart. 
Why satest thou among the sheepfolds, 
To hear the pipings for the flocks? 
At the watercourses of Reuben 
There were great searchings of heart. 
Gilead abode beyond Jordan’ (Jg 510-17).* 


TABLE OF CITIES ASSIGNED TO REUBEN. 


Assigned to 
Reuben. Gad. Moab. Remneks! 
Nu J 
3937. 88, 1315-23, Jos 208. ae 1Ch 58. 2 ae Jer 48. | Stone. 
| 
Aroer . fa | a oe ay! Nu 8234 a is a ‘from.’ 
egal as le Py lena) 
= . . c c 
Beth-baal-meon *d *d Ezk 2594 ¥e i da Fanbaoce. 
ct oe - Ezk 289 e Beth-meon. 
Bezer . * * * = WE * fB h, 
Dibon . 5 4 ‘4 Nu 3234 we m ied sates 
3345. 46 
Elealeh . e : * * | * 
Heshbon 5 : ae lence Jos 208 * * 
2139 | 
Jah(aeh) 5 | J is 3 2 *g | sTaken from Israel. 
Kiriathaim . bc = * * 
Medeba . f: a * ez 
Mephaath Ad 
Nebo) some 2 * * xg ; 
Sibmah . A A ia! bal * * 
Zereth-shahar : id 


from the close association of the two tribes: clans 
and territories were reckoned sometimes to the 
one, sometimes to the other. 

The district assigned to Reuben is described 
under MOAB. 

iv. HISTORY AFTER THE CONQUEST.—It is diffi- 
cult to determine how far Reuben had a history 
separate from that of Gad. In Nu 32 and in the 
narratives in Joshua, Reuben and Gad are con- 
stantly associated, and, as we have seen, were 
somewhat intermingled in their territorial settle- 
ments. This relationship probably arose out of 
the arrangements made during the period of the 
Conquest, and were not due to any previous special 
connexion between the two tribes; Reuben is a 
‘son’ of Leah, Gad of Zilpah, Rachel’s slave. P’s 
usual grouping (Nu 2! ete.)— Reuben, Simeon, 
Gad—in the history of the Exodus is a reflexion of 
later conditions. Reuben and Gad [Gilead] are 
mentioned consecutively in the Song of Deborah 
as having both held aloof from the war against 
Sisera. The two tribes are also associated in 
2K 10° as ‘smitten’ by Hazael, and in 1 Ch 5%6 
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_Thus, at this time, Reuben was still much ocen- 
pied with flocks and herds, perhaps altogether a 
pastoral, semi-nomadic people ; and was too little 
interested in its western kinsfolk to join the 
muster against Sisera. 

In Jg 20, 21 (RP* on JE) the eastern tribes take 
part in the war against Benjamin. The Blessing 
of Jacob, a document of the early monarchy (B.C. 
1000-850), opens by referring to Reuben; thus, 
according to MT— 

‘Reuben, thou art my firstborn, my might, and the beginning 
of my strength ; 

The pre-eminence of dignity, and the pre-eminence of power. 
Uncontained as water, thou shalt not have the pre-eminence ; 

Because thou wentest up to thy father’s bed : 

Then defiledst thou it: he went up to my couch.’ 

The sense is obscure, and the text doubtful; but 
the lines seem to suggest that at this time Reuben 
was still powerful; but in bad odour with the 


* Moore (PB) emends the text and translates— 


‘Great were the dissensions in the divisions of Reuben, 
Why didst thou remain amid ash-heaps, 
Listening to pipings at sheepfolds? 
Gilead sat still beyond Jordan.’ 


REUBEN, REUBENITES 


_ 


other tribes, possibly on account of lax sexual 
morality (Dillmann), or for political reasons, or 
because the tribe had in some way violated some 
Israelite tradition as to religious observances. Jos 
22 may be based on some such reminiscences. 

_ Another view is that these lines are an explana- 
tion, after the event, of the ruin of the tribe ; 
but, if this were the case, we should expect some 
more definite and circumstantial reference to the 
calamity. 

In 1Ch 5-38, according to Kittel (SBOT), 
part of the material added by the Chronicler to 
his sources, we read that, in the time of Saul, the 
Reubenites had much cattle, and in conjunction 
with Gad and Eastern Manasseh possessed them- 
selves of the cattle and conquered the territory of 
the Hagrites, and ‘dwelt in their stead till the 
Captivity ’ (see HAGRITES). The same stratum of 
Chronicles (so Kittel) makes the following state- 
ments as to the Reubenites in the reign of David. 
In 1 Ch 12-*7 amongst the Israelites who came to 
David at Hebron to make him king were 120,000 
from the Eastern tribes; and, according to 1 Ch 
26°, David appointed 2700 Levites of Hebron as 
ecclesiastical and civil officials over these tribes ; 
and 1 Ch 27!§ states that the chief of the Reuben- 
ites in his reign was Eliezer ben-Zichri. No doubt 
the Reubenites often engaged, with varying suc- 
cess, in border warfare with the neighbouring 
tribes; and tradition may have preserved re- 
miniscences of a victory over the Hagrites. The 
statistics are probably obtained by the Chronicler’s 
familiar conjectural reconstruction of history. 

Kittel, however, considers that the statement of 
1 Ch 11”, that among David’s mighty men was the 
Reubenite chief Adina ben-Shiza with thirty fol- 
lowers, is derived from some ancient source no 
longer extant. 

According to an ancient source preserved in 
1 K 478, Solomon divided the country into twelve 
districts, three of which lay east of Jordan. The 
southernmost is described as ‘the land of Gad (so 
Benzinger with LXX [B]; MT has ‘ Gilead’), the 
country of Sihon’;* Reuben, in common with the 
majority of the tribes, is not mentioned. At the 
disruption Reuben fell to the Northern kingdom, 
Ree TeE 

In the Blessing of Moses (Dt 33), a document 
composed in the Northern kingdom under either 
Jeroboam I. or I., Reuben is still mentioned first ; 
perhaps, however, only through the influence of 
the earlier Blessing of Jacob. The verse runs— 

4 Let Reuben live. and not die ; 

Yet let his men be few’ (RY).t 
This verse implies that Reuben had become alto- 
gether insignificant. So, too, the Moabite Stone 
mentions most of the Reubenite cities as occupied 
or conquered by Moab; it speaks of the Gadites, 
but does not name Reuben. Hence before the 
time of Mesha (a younger contemporary of Ahab), 
Reuben had long lost the country to the east of 
the Dead Sea, if it ever held it, and was merged in 

Gad. When or how Reuben lost its power and 
prosperity we do not know; the change may have 
been gradual. On the one hand, Reuben was the 
outpost of Israel towards the 8.E. deserts, it was 
exposed to hostile neighbours on both its southern 
and eastern frontiers, and constantly bore the 
brunt of the predatory habits of the Bedawin ; 
on the other, it was largely isolated from the 
other tribes geographically, and, according to 
the ‘Blessings,’ had alienated their sympathies. 
Reuben may have suffered through the weakening 

* Og,’ etc., isa lategloss. The last clause of v.19 is obviously 
corrupt both in MT and LXX; Benzinger emends ‘A prefect- 
general was appointed over all the prefects. , ; 

7 improbable renderings are: ‘ And let not his men (RVm), 
and ‘May he not die, or his men become few’ (Dillm.). See, 
further, on this passage, art. SIMEON (Tribe). 
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of the power of Israel in the latter part of the 
reign of Solomon, and at the time of the dis- 
ruption. 

The Chronicler (1 Ch 5% 2-26) associates the 
Reubenites with Gad and E. Manasseh, as occu- 
pying E. Palestine, till the two and a half tribes 
were carried captive by Tiglath-pileser, and 
mentions Beerah ben-Baal of the clan Joel as 
chief of the Reubenites at that time. No doubt a 
remnant of Reuben remained amongst the Gadites 
up to this captivity. 

Certain indications suggest that other Reubenite 
clans took refuge in Judah, and became merged in 
that tribe. Two of the clans of Reuben as given 
in P and Chron. bear the same names as two clans 
of Judah, viz. Hezron and Carmi,* Gn 46 }2, 1 Ch 
4; and P also mentions (Jos 15° 181”) the stone of 
Bohan the Reubenite as a landmark on the bound- 
ary between Judah and Benjamin. 5 

Ezk 48° °! makes provision for Reuben in the 
restored Israel; and Reuben is one of the twelve 
tribes enumerated in Rey 7°. Besides GAD, cf. 
MoasB, W. H. BENNETT. 


REUEL (5x37; LXX ‘Payouy\). —41. A son of 
Esau by Basemath, Gn 3641-117) 1 Ch 135: 37, 
2. Ex 2, Nu 10 (AV in the latter Raguel). See 
Hopas and JETHRO. 3. The father of Eliasaph, 
the prince of Gad, Nu 2", called (probably by 
mistaking 1 for 1) DEVEL in 14 7?-47 10°. The 
LXX has everywhere ‘Payoun\. 4 A Benjamite, 
1 Ch $8. 


REUMAH (a23s7; A [B is wanting here] ‘Penpd, 
D ‘Penud).—The concubine of Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother, Gn 2274, 
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i. INTRODUCTION.—1. Title.—The first word of 
the Book of Revelation gives the current title not 
only to this book, but to the class of literature to 
which it belongs. The word ‘apocalypse’ does 
not occur again in Rey., and does not here signify 
a literary product. The title which the book 

* Unless we read Chelubai in 1 Ch 41, 
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suggests is rather ‘the words (o7 the hook) of the 
prophecy of John’ (13 227- 10-18-19) Certainly the 
title ‘Apocalypse of John’ (XC, ete.) implies a 
different use of the word ‘ Apocalypse’ from that 
which the NT attests. The book is introduced 
not as the Apocalypse of John, but as ‘an apoca- 
lypse of Jesus Christ.’ God is the ultimate author 
of the revelation. He gave it to Christ, and 
Christ, through His angel, to His servant John, 
who therefore testifies to that which is ultimately 
‘the word of God,’ and more immediately ‘the 
testimony of Jesus Christ,’ though it can also be 
ealled ‘whatsoever things he saw’ (1%, ef. 2}), 
The phrase ‘apocalypse of Jesus Christ’ here 
means, not a revelation of Him (i.e. the Parousia, 
as in 1 €o 1’, 2 Th 1’, 1 P 17: 41%), nor a revelas 
tion concerning Him, buat a revelation by Him 
concerning the future (cf. Gal 11%, where the 
revelation is by Christ, but also concerning Him 
—a self-revelation). 

2. Canonicity.—There is probably no trace of 
Rey. in the Apostolic Fathers (Zahn, Gesch. d. NT 
Kanons, i. 954f.). Ign. ad Kph. xv. 3 does not 
necessarily imply Rey 21°; still less does ad Phil. 
vi. l require Rev 3!*"*, Papias is the first to attest, 
not the apostolicity, but the credibility of Rev., 
according to Andreas, bishop of Cvesarea (Cappa- 
docia), who in his commentary cites two remarks 
of Papias on Rey 127. Their source, however, is 
unknown, and Euseb. does not directly mention any 
reference to Rev. by Papias (H# I. xxxix.). He 
does, however, say that Papias based his chiliasm 
on apostolic statements, which he took literally, 
instead of figuratively as he should have done. It 
is true that when Irenzeus appeals in favour of 
the reading 666 (1315) to presbyters who had seen 
John (Her. Vv. xxx. 1; Euseb. HE V. viii. 5), we 
naturally think of Polycarp or Papias as_ his 
authority. But this is not a matter about which 
Tren. would naturally remember what, as a boy, 
he had heard the aged Polycarp say; and if he 
had been able to appeal to Polyearp, he would 
have done so by name. It is probably tradition 
rather than recollection on which he rests. 

Justin (Dial. |xxxi. 15) is the first to declare that 
Rey. is by ‘John, one of the apostles of Christ’ (cf. 
Euseb. Iv. xviii. 8). Melito, bishop of Sardis 
(170), wrote a lost work on the ‘Rey. of John’ 
(Euseb. Iv. xxvi. 2). This is important, since 
Sardis is one of the seven Churches. Theophilus 
cited Rey. (Euseb. Iv. xxiv. 1), and so did Apollonius 
(Euseb. V. xviii.). Jreneeus was a defender of the 
apostolic authorship of the Gospel, Epistles, and 
Rey. of John (for Rey. see Har. IV. xx. 11, V. xxxy. 2, 
‘John the Lord’s disciple,’ elsewhere simply ‘ John,’ 
I. Xxvi. 3, 1V. xiv. 2, etc., or without name). Iren. 
took his high estimation of the book with him to 
the West. it was regarded as ‘sacred Seripture’ 
by the Churches in Lyons and Vienne in A.D. 177 
(Euseb. V. i. 10, 58; Zahn i. 201, 203f.). Tertullian 
cites Rey. frequently, and attests its recognition in 
Africa, as by ‘the Apostle John’ (ce. Marcion. iii. 
14, 25). Clement of Alex. cites it and other apoca- 
lypses also, and puts value upon them. So also 
does Origen, in spite of his opposition to chiliasm, 
which he escapes by allegorical interpretation. 

For the Roman Church, the eschatology of 
Hermas is significant for its independence of 
Revelation. The book stands, however, in the 
Muratorian Canon without suspicion (‘ John, too, 
in the Apocalypse, although he writes only to 
seven Churches, yet addresses all’) ; and after the 
elaborate defence of it by Hippolytus against 
Caius, its canonicity remained established for the 
Western Church. 

But though hardly any other book in the NT is 
so well attested in the 2nd cent., there were already 
those who denied its anthority, and its place in the 


Canon of the Eastern Church was long uncertain. 
The objections appear to have rested on dogmatic 
erounds, though they required to be maintained 
by a denial of the apostolic authorship of the book. 
Marcion, as was inevitable, rejected the book 
because of its strongly Jewish character (Tert. 
«. Marcion. iv. 5). On the other hand, the Mon- 
tanists, with their high appreciation of the new 
Christian prophecy and the strongly eschatological 
type of their Christianity, held the book in high 
esteem; and it was in opposition to them that 
the well-known, long-remaining antipathy of the 
Eastern Church to Rey. was developed. 


Epiphanius (er. li. 33) tells of a sect which rejected John’s 
Gospel and Rey., and ascribed both to Cerinthus. He calls them 
Alogi, which suggests that the reason for their criticism was the 
Logos Christology, in which the Gospel, the First Epistle, and 
Rev. agree. The sect would then be anti-Gnostic, as the choice 
of Cerinthus for the author would indicate. Epiph. says they 
supported their view by the fact that there was no Christian 
Church at Thyatira [Rev 215], where this sect had its seat. They 
are further described as being averse to the sensuous and ex- 
travagant form of the apocalyptical language, the significance 
of angels, etc. 

Ireneus (ur. xi. 9) describes a certain sect which rejected 
John’s Gospel on account of its doctrine of the Paraclete, and 
not only contended against false prophets, but would exclude 
prophecy from the Church altogether. Since this ground for 
the rejection of the Gospel would be even more conclusive against 
Rev., and since Epiph. himself says that the Aloyi opposed the 
Spirit and denied its gifts, Zahn (i. 223-227, 237-262, 11. 967-973) 
concluded that this was the same sect that Epiph. called Alogi, 
and that it was an anti-Montanist, rather than an anti-Gnostic, 
movement. Now Epiph. probably got his information about 
the Alogi from Hippolytus (c. 190-235 a.p. at Rome), who knew 
a sect which rejected both books because of the support which 
the Gospel, in its doctrine of the Spirit, and Rev. in its pro- 
phetic character, gave to Montanism. Against these Hippolytus 
wrote in defence of the Gospel and Revelation. He also wrote 
another book against Caius, a presbyter of Rome, in defence 
of Revelation. This Caius, in a controversial writing against 
Proclus the Montanist (Euseb. 1. xxv. 6, Ill. XXvili. Xxxi. 4, VI. 
xx. 3), had evidently rejected Rev., ascribing it, as the Alogi 
did, to Cerinthus. The citation in Eusebius (11. xxviii. 2) reads : 
‘Cerinthus, through revelations professing to have been written 
by a great apostle, brings before us marvels which he falsely 
claims were shown to him through angels, asserting that after 
the resurrection there would be an earthly kingdom of Christ, 
and that men dwelling in Jerusalem will again be subject to 
desires and pleasures. And being an enemy to the Scriptures of 
God, he said that a period of a thousand years would be spent 
in nuptial festivities.’ The long dispute as to whether this 
referred to our Rev. must be regarded as ended by the publica- 
tion, by J. Gwynn (Hermathena, vi. 397-418), of fragments of 
the reply of Hippolytus to Caius, from which it is evident that 
Caius, who was not one of the Alogi (not a heretic), argued in 
detail against the harmony of Rev. with the rest of the NT, 
using some of the arguments of the Alogi, and in all probability 
ascribing it, and not some other apocalypse, to Cerinthus (so 
Zahn, Bousset, Holtzmann, etc., against Gwynn). 

Zahn dates the writing of Caius against Proclus about A.D. 210, 
and the reply of Hippolytus in defence of Rey. about 215. It is 
evident that Caius did not question the Gospel of John. After 
this, no Western Church writer seriously questioned Rey. 
(though see Jerome’s position, below). 


In the East, Dionysius of Alexandria (A.D. 255), 
a pupil of Origen, wrote a temperate and scholarly 
eriticism (Euseb. VII. xxv.), In which he argues 
that Rey. is not by John the apostle. He reviews 
previous criticisms, evidently among others that of 
Caius, mentioning the hypothesis that Cerinthus 
was its author. He does not reject the book out 
and out, since others valued it, but cannot himself 
understand it; and proves, by an elaborate com- 
parison as to literary character, language, and 
composition, that it is not by the author of the 
Gospel and the First Epistle of John. It is indeed 
by some holy and inspired man whose name was 
John. There were many of that name (e.g. John 
Mark), and it is said, he adds, that there are two 
monuments in Ephesus, each bearing the name of 
John. The ground of the rejection of its aposto- 


licity by Dionysius was probably in part a sense 
of its difference from John’s Gospel, in part the 
Hellenist’s aversion to sensuous hopes, and to the 
chiliasm which made room for such hopes. 
Eusebius, who gives the argument of Dionysius 
at some length, evidently sympathized with his 
He in- 


view, though his own judgment wavers. 


—— 
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clines to ascribe Rev. to the Presbyter John of 
whom Papias wrote (Euseb. m1. xxxix.: ‘It is 
probably the second [John], if one is not willing to 
admit thatit is the first, that saw the Apocalypse’). 
His doubt as to the place of the book, whether 
among the Homologoumena (accepted) or among 
the Notha (rejected), is expressed in I. xxv. 4. 
He emphasizes the rejection of the book by good 
churchmen, and does not mention the almost 
certain use of it by Papias, or the elaborate 
defence of it by Hippolytus. Yet he cites many 
words in its favour. 

_After Euseb. the opposition to Rev. was for a 
time general in the Syro-Palestinian Chureh. Cyril 
of Jerusalem (Catech. iv. 33-36) does not name it 
among canonical books; nor does it appear in the 
Canon 60 of the Synod of Laodicea (c. 360%), nor 
in Canon 85 of Apost. Const. viii. (Zahn, ii. 177 tf., 
197 ff., 191 ff.) ; nor is it in the list of Gregory of 
Nazianzus (7b. 216f.), nor in the so-called Synopsis 
of Chrysostom (7b. 230). Neither Chrysostom nor 
Theodore of Mopsuestia mentions the book, and 
Theodoret does not accept it. It does not appear 
in the Chronography of Nicephorus, or in the Lisé¢ 
of 60 books (vb. 298, 290f.). The Nestorian and 
Jacobite Churches did not receive it (Bousset, p. 
25). 

The question as to the origin and significance of this attitude 
of the Syro-Palestinian Church leads back to the striking fact 
that Rev. (with 2 and 3 Jn, 2 P, Jude) did not originally stand 
in the Syriac NT (Peshitta). It has been supposed that it was 
still wanting in the Philoxenian version, but Gwynn argues that 
the version he edited belonged to that translation (Zhe A poca- 
lypse of St. John in Syriac, 1897). Was the book, then, wanting 
in the Canon of the Syrian Church from the beginning? An 
affirmative answer is made doubtful by the apparent references 
to Rev. in Ephraem. It is not certain, however, that Ephraem 
used Rev., the question being involved in questions of text and 
of authenticity (see Bousset, 21-23). Gwynn (pp. c-cv) believes 
that the book was excluded ‘by ignorance rather than of set 
purpose’ from the Peshitta Canon, and remained unknown to 
Syriac-speaking Christians for perhaps four centuries, except to 
the few who could read it in Greek, among whom he reckons 
Epbraem. Even after translation into Syriac, the book never 
became familiarly known in any of the Syrian Churches. Their 
religious thought and rich liturgical litérature remained practi- 
cally uninfluenced by it. Bousset thinks the dominance of 
another type of eschatology, the Apocalypse of Antichrist, 
helped to effect the exclusion of Revelation. 


The Greek Church yielded only slowly to the 
decision of the Western, and admitted the book 
into its Canon. In Egypt, where the opposition 
first developed in orthodox circles, it was sooner 
overcome. Athanasius, and others after him, re- 
cognized the book. The first Eastern commentary, 
that of Andreas, belongs to the 5th cent., and the 
next, that of Arethas, to the 9th. Each begins 
with a defence against doubts as to the canonicity 
of the book. 

In the West, after the elaborate defence of 
Hippolytus, Jerome alone shows the influence of 
Eastern doubts. The Eastern Church, he says, 
receives Hebrews ; the Western, Revelation. He 
inclined to accept it (Zp. ad Dardanum, 129), 
but elsewhere (22 Psalm. 149) he puts it in a 
middle class between canonical and apocryphal. 
This suggestion did not bear fruit until Carlstadt 
(1520), at the beginning of the Reformation, made 
a threefold division of NT books, corresponding 
to that of the OT in Hebrew, and put in the 
third, least authoritative, class (with the OT 
‘Hagiographa’), 2 and 3 John, 2 Peter, Jude, 
James, Hebrews, Revelation. Of these seven, 
which are ‘of third and lowest authority,’ Rev. 
stands last, on the verge of being apocryphal. 


Luther at first (Preface in Translation of NT, 1522) expressed a 
strong aversion i the book, declaring that to him it had every 
mark of being neither apostolic nor prophetic. Apostles spoke 
clearly, without figure or vision, of Christ and His deeds ; and no 
prophet in the OT, to say nothing of the NT, deals so entirely with 
visions and figures. It is conrparable only with 4 Ezra (2 Esdras), 
and he cannot see that it was the work of the Holy Spirit. More- 
over, he does not like the commands and threats which the writer 
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makes about his book (2218. 19), and the promise of blessedness 
to those who keep what is written in it (13 227), when no one 
knows what that is, to say nothing of keeping it, and there are 
many nobler books to be kept. Moreover, many Fathers re- 
jected the book; and though Jerome says it is above all praise, 
and has as many mysteries in it as it has words, yet he cannot 
prove this. ‘Finally, every one thinks of it whatever his spirit 
imparts. My spirit cannot adapt itself to the book, and a 
sutficient reason why I do not esteem it highly is that Christ 
is neither taught nor recognized in it, which is what an apostle 
ought before all things to do.’ Later (1534), Luther finds a possi- 
bility of Christian usefulness in it, and gives its message in words 
well worth quoting: ‘ Briefly [Reyv. teaches that] our holiness 
is in heaven where Christ is, and not in the world before our 
eyes, as some paltry ware in the market. Therefore let offence, 
factions, heresy, and wickedness be and do what they may ; if 
only the Word of God remains pure with us, and we hold it dear 
and precious, we need not doubt that Christ is near and with 
us, even if matters go hardest: as we see in this Book that 
through and above all plagues, beasts, evil angels, Christ is 
still near and with His saints, and at last overthrows them’ 
(translation of Westcott, Canon, 1889, p. 483). He still thought 
it a hidden, dumb prophecy, unless interpreted, and upon the 
interpretation no certainty had been reached after many efforts. 
His own interpretation of the book as anti-Papist may have 
led him to a more favourable opinion of it. But he remained 
doubtful about its apostolicity (Preface to Revelation in the 
edition of 1545), and printed it, with Hebrews, James, Jude, as 
an appendix to his New Testament, not numbered in the index. 
The other three doubtful books, 2 and 3 John and 2 Peter, it 
was not so natural to separate from 1 John and 1 Peter. In 
this way these four books were printed in Luther’s Bible as late 
as the 17th cent. So also in Tindale’s New Testament. ‘In 
general the standpoint of the Reformation is marked by a 
return to the Canon of Eusebius, and consequently by a lower 
valuation of Hebrews, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, James, Jude, and 
Revelation’ (Holtzmann, Hinleitung, p. 157). 

Zwingli regarded Rev. as ‘not a Biblical book’; and: even 
Calvin, with his high view of inspiration, does not comment on 
2 and 3 John and Revelation. Only gradually was the effort to 
maintain such a deutero-canonical class of books in the NT 
given up, as the dogmatic displaced the freer and more his- 
torical attitude toward the Bible. 


In general it may be said that Rev. has main- 
tained its place in the Canon, in spite of doubts 
and assaults, not because of its extravagant claims 
to inspiration and authority, not because of its 
visionary form, and not because of its eschat- 
ology, but rather in spite of all these, which were 
marks also of the many apocalypses, Jewish and 
Christian, that the Church rejected.* Nor can 
it be said that belief in its apostolic authorship 
kept the book in the NT, for this was very 
early denied, and could as easily be set aside, as, 
for example, that of the Apocalypse of Peter, 
which the Church rejected. The real reason, 
for the sake of which apostolic authorship was 
maintained, was the consciousness that, on the 
whole, the religious faith and feeling of the book 
predominate over its apocalyptical form, and 
give to apocalyptical language, which the majority 
cannot understand or accept in its literal sense, 
practically the value of figure for the emotional 
expression of Christian faith and hope. It is 
really as Christian poetry, rather than as the 
disclosure of mysteries of the unseen world and 
of the future, that the book has been valued, and, 
because valued, preserved and canonized by the 
Christian Church. 

A book, however, which has been canonized 
because of its general contents, and the spirit 
behind its form, will inevitably be used by many 
for its details literally taken. So used, Rev. has 
often had a harmful influence, setting thought 
upon useless tasks, and stimulating self-centred 
and morbid hopes and fears. If one puts over 
against this. the wonderful ministry of comfort and 
strength in times of trial which the book has 
rendered, he may find justification both for the 
doubts and for the final decision of the Church 
regarding its canonicity. 

3. History of Interpretation.—The history of the 
interpretation of Rev. is an interesting chapter in 


* Christianity has been in certain sects and at certain times 
apocalyptical in temper, but not on the whole. Many apo- 
calypses were treasured as sacred by sects and at times, which 
were left aside by the Church as a whole and in the end. 
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Church history ;* but it is an inseparable part of a 
much larger chapter which it would be quite im- 
possible to write here. Harnack (Hist. of Dogma, 
1. 129ff., 167ff.) describes the two contrasted, 
though not mutually exclusive, conceptions of 
Christianity, the eschatological and the spiritual, 
the relations of which make one of the chief 
themes in the history of Christian thought. The 
earlier eschatological view gave way, especially 
under the influence of Greek thought, to the 
spiritual conception of salvation. Chiliasm, of 
which Rev. was the one clear and authoritative 
source, ‘is found wherever the gospel is not yet 
Hellenized.’ It is evident that where Hellenistic 
views prevailed Rev. must be either rejected or 
spiritually interpreted. “ 


Among chiliasts, besides Cerinthus, the heretic, are Papias, 
Justin, lreneus, Hippolytus, Tertullian—the early defenders of 
the authority of Revelation. Origen, on the other hand, could 
receive the book and yet oppose a chiliastic conception of 
Christianity. The Eastern Church in general, as we have seen, 
followed the easier method of rejecting or neglecting the book. 
In the West, Victorinus (¢. 303) commented on the book in a 
chiliastic (7.e. literal) sense ; but a greater influence was exerted 
by the Commentary of Tyconius (before 380), whose interpreta- 
tion is spiritualistic. Through him ‘the Latin Church finally 
broke with all chiliastic inclinations and all realistic eschat- 
ology’ (Bousset, 63). The ‘thousand years’ denote the present 
period of the Church between the First and the Second Coming 
of Christ. He was followed by Augustine (de civitate Det, xx. 
7-17) and Jerome. 


The possession of world-rulership by the Church 
took away the ground for chiliastic hopes, and re- 
moved both the circumstances and the temper out of 
which Rev. came. There was, however, a revival 
of the prophetic spirit in the Middle Ages, in re- 
action against ecclesiasticism and the secular spirit. 


From the protesting order of the Franciscans, who attempted 
to recover the character and spirit of apostolic Christianity, 
came a chiliastic interpretation of Rev. about a.p. 1200, by 
Joachim of Floris. In Commentaries on Jeremiah and Isaiah 
under his name the end of the world was fixed at 1240 (Rey 118 
126) and then at 1290. The woman (Rev 17) was already inter- 
preted of the Romish Church by these pre-Reformation reformers, 
and this, together with a like application of the beasts of ch. 13 
to Rome and the Pope, inevitably became a standing feature 
of Protestant commentators from Luther onwards; with ex- 
ceptions, such as Grotius (1644) and Hammond (1653-1659). 


Over against this enticing but flagrant misuse 
of the book, Catholic scholars in part sought for 
other historical applications of these figures (Turks, 
Mohammed, etc.) ; but in part made a.beginning 
of a more correct method of interpretation by 
seeking in events of the author’s own time, in 
the Jews and the Roman empire, for the clue to 
his predictions. 


So especially Alcazar (1614), a Spanish Jesuit of Antwerp, who 
maintained that Rev 1-11 was aimed against Judaism, chs. 12 ff. 
against Rome. This correct effort to interpret Rey. inthe light 
of the events of its own time was carried forward by Grotius, 
Hammond, Clericus (1698), Wetstein (1752) and others, at first 
with too much reference to Judaism and the fall of Jerusalem, 
but finally with a growing recognition of Rome as the object of 
the book’s denunciations (Semler (1769, etc.), Corrodi (1780), 
Kichhorn (1791)). The reference to Nero, in the wounded head 
(ch. 13), which had been found already by Victorinus (303), and 
again in a Jesuit commentary (Juan Mariana), was introduced 
into Protestant exegesis by Corrodi. This so-called contem- 
porary-historical (by some called ‘ preeterist’) method of inter- 
pretation (7.e. by reference to historical events of the writer's 
own time) was most fully carried to completion in the great 
works of Liicke (Versuch einer volistandigen Hinleitung in die 
Offenbarung, 1832, 2nd ed. 1852), Bleek (Vorlesungen diber die 
Apok. 1862), and Ewald (Comm. in Latin, 1828, Die Johann. 
Schriften, 1862). So also Volkmar (1862), Diisterdieck (Meyer, 
1859-87). ¢ 

In general these writers date the book before 70 (Rev 111-18) ; 
regard it as written chiefly against Rome ; and find in it a pre- 


*See Liicke, Hint. in die Offenbarung?, 1853; Holtzmann, 
Hand-Commentar, iv. p. 280 ff.; Bousset, Kommentar, pp. 
51-141. 

t+ To Liicke was especially due the recognition of the fact 
that Rev. is not an isolated book, but is one of a class, that it 
belongs in kind to the Jewish apocalypses, and is to be inter- 
preted as they are. The fact that Daniel contains allusions to 
the Greek empire and to Antiochus Epiphanes was a strong 
reason for accepting the apparent references in Rey. to Rome 
and Nero. 
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diction of the return of Nero. The interpretation of the number 
666 as Nero Cesar seems to have been made independently by 
several scholars (Fritzsche, Benary, Hitzig, Reuss, Ewald (7)). 
With this understanding and dating of Rev., Baur atiirmed its 
apostolicity, and made it a monument of the original Jewish 
Christianity. 

Against this method conservative theologians 
still attempted either new interpretations of the 
book as a summary of Church history (the ‘ Church- 
historical’ or ‘continuously historical’ method, 
Hengstenberg, Ebrard, etc.), or a reference of its 
predictions to events still future, the end of the 
world (the endgeschichtliche, ‘futurist’ method, 
Kliefoth, Zahn). A method which is in some 
sense intermediate between these is one that sees 
in Rey. not definite events in Church history, but 
symbolic representations of good and evil prin- 
ciples, their conflict and the coming victory of the 
good (Auberlen’s reichsgeschichtliche Methode). 

A similar standpoint is occupied by Milligan (Commentary on 
the Apocalypse; The Rev. of St. John, Baird Lectures, 1886 ; 
Discussions on the Apocalypse, 1893; The Bk. of Rev, [Ex- 
positor’s Bible], 1899. The Apoc. embraces the whole period 
from the First to the Second Coming of the Lord. It sets 
before us within this period the action of great principles and 
not special incidents. We must interpret in a spiritual and 
universal sense that language of the Apoc. which appears at 
first sight to be material and local). So also Benson (The 
Apocalypse, 1900) maintains that Rev. unveils Jesus Christ as 
present in this world, and His enemies, Satan and his agents, 
who are all principles not persons or historical characters, ‘ the 
principles which maintain the self-deceiving half of human 
nature in its death struggles with a Divine Wisdom which 
slowly vanquishes it’ (p. 176). 


It is, of course, true that beneath every book 
there are certain fundamental beliefs and hopes 
capable of being generalized and taken out of 
all historical relations. It is true also, as we 
shall see, that the allusions, for example, to Nero 
are not so clear as we should expect of one who set 
out to describe him in symbol. But the principles 
which these writers Jook for are still less clearly 
symbolized, and it is a fundamental mistake to pro- 
ceed upon the assumption that such principles are 
everywhere intended, and also that the teachings 
of Rev. must agree with all other teachings of the 
NT and with the judgment of the Christian con- 
sciousness. The history of the book in the Canon 
might well have kept others from the bondage of 
this assumption, as it kept Luther and the early 
Reformers. But the assumption is no longer 
possible for those who approach Biblical study in 
a historical spirit. For such, the effort to find in 
the book allusions to events of its author’s time 
is natural, and this method is destined to general 
acceptance. Of late, however, a growing convic- 
tion has arisen that this contemporary-historical 
method is not sufficient by itself to solve all the 
problems of the book. 

The first question to arise concerned the unity 
of the book. As prophetic books like Isaiah and 
Zechariah and apocalypses such as Enoch are 
composite, it was natural to raise the question 
with reference to Rey., and to remove by literary 
analysis the unevenness in structure and the want 
of harmony, both in historical references and in 
doctrinal views, that had troubled interpreters. 
Theories of composite origin have been advanced 
in two general forms: (1) The book is in its 
present form a unity, but its author made use of 
various documentary or traditional sources, of 
Jewish or Christian origin, incorporating them 
in his work. (2) The present book is the result 
of one or more revisions of an older Jewish or 
Christian apocalypse, or more than one. 


Weizsicker, who gave the impulse to this effort at literary 
criticism, held the former of these two views:* ‘We have in 


* The history of these efforts has been told by Holtzmann, 
Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. 1891; Barton, AJTh, 1898; A. Meyer in 
Theol. Rundschau, 1897; and in fuller detail by Rauch, Die 
Ofenbarung des Johannes, 1894, and Bousset, Kom. p. 127 ff. 
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this writing, which is as certainly pseudonymous as are all 
apocalypses, a compilation, which in its origin is already a 
compilation ; and in its various strata, which certainly reach 
far back, it testifies in itself alone to an extensive practice of 
(Christian) prophecy’ (Lheol. Lit. - Zeitung, 1882). The first 
efforts after detail were, however, made on the basis of the 
second theory.—Vélter, a pupil of Weizsicker, in a series of 
works (Die Entstehung der Apok. 1882, 1885; Das Problem der 
Apok. 1893), attempted to construct a primitive apocalypse of 
A.v. 65-66, which the author revised after Nero’s death. Three 
or four other revisers added to the work, to the last of whom 
the letters are due. Volter argues on the basis of (1) want of 
formal and material connexion, (2) reference to different his- 
torical situations, (3) doctrinal differences, especially as to 
Christology. Some of his observations are just, but his solu- 
tion of the difficulties is arbitrary and unconvincing.--. Vischer 
(Die Ofenbarung Johannis, eine jiidische Apokalypse in.christ- 
licher Bearbeitung, 1886) put forth asimpler and more attractive 
hypothesis, which, appearing with Harnack’s hearty approval, 
won many adherents. He believed Rey 41 to be a Jewish 
apocalypse set in a Christian framework (1-3. 226-21) with a 
slight Christian revision (59-14 79-17 1211 139.10 141-5. 12. 13 153 1615 
1714 199. 10.13b 204-6 215-5 and all references to the Lamb). His 
starting-point is Biblico-theological, the presence in the book of 
Jewish by the side of Christian ideas. Harnack (Nachwort) 
admits that this does not in itself involve Jewish authorship, 
but regards that hypothesis as necessary in this case. 

Weyland (Omwerkings en compilatie-hypothesen toegepast 
op de Apocalypse van Johannes, 1888) elaborated Vischer’s 
theory by supposing two Jewish sources. The oldest (3) con- 
tained (omitting slight and obvious Christian words or phrases) 
10. 111-13 12.13. 14611 1524 16. (part, esp. 18-14) 1911-2120, 211-3, 
i.e. the little book, Jerusalem and the two witnesses, iJie 
appearance of the dragon and beasts and their final overthrow 
the last judgment and the new world. The later source (x) 
contained 110.12-17.19 4, 51-7 6, 71-8.9-17 (part) 8.9. 1114-18 142.3 
155 1617b.-20 1414-20 17, 18, 191-6 219-27 921-11, 7,e. the seven seals 
and trumpets, the fall of Babylon (Rome), and the new 
Jerusalem. These were united by a Christian redactor who 
added (besides occasional phrases) 11-9. 18.20 2, 3, 141-5 161-17 
197-10 297a. 12. 13. 16-22, 

Weizsacker in his Apostolic Age rejected these and similar 
efforts at analysis, and held to his original suggestion that the 
book is a unity; but its author has made use of various older 
materials, apocalyptical visions, fragmentary in character, and 
has introduced these in such a way as often to interrupt his 
plan. Such pieces are 71-8. 9-17 11-15 121-11. 12-17 13, 17. 

Sabatier (Rev. de Théol. et de Phil. 1887, and Les oriyines 
litteraire et la composition de Vapoc. de St. Jean, 1888) defends 
a similar view. The Christian writer introduced foreign oracles 
into his work, viz. : 11113 121-1318 146-20 1613-16 171-192 (18242) 
1911-2010 219-925, 

Very similar is the view of Schoen (L’origine de lApoc. 
1887). , 


This view of the composition of Rev., which does 
justice both to its general unity of plan and style 
and to the breaks in its plan and the contrasts 
in its thought, and does not attempt the impossible 
task of reconstructing complete lost books, has 
gained the adherence of an increasing number 
of competent critics. It is the view of Jiilicher 
(Einleitung in d. NT, 1894). It is also the view of 
Gunkel and of Bousset, though these two scholars 
have carried the problem of the interpretation of 
Rev. on to a new phase. 

On the other hand Spitta (Offend. Johannis, 
1889), who had reached his main conclusions in- 
dependently before the appearance of Volter’s 
work, attempts an elaborate analysis in which 
every verse and word is ascribed to its source. 

The basis of our present book is held by Spitta to be a 
primitive Christian apocalypse, containing the letters and the 


seals (14-6. 9-19 2-3. [omitting the conclusion of each letter, 27, 
etc.] 4-6. 81 79-17 199b. 10 298. 10-13. 16-18a. 20b. 21), He believes that 
this was written by John Mark, about 60 .p. To this a later 
Christian added two older Jewish apocalypses ; one is from the 
time of Caligula (133-14 refers to an illness from which he 
recovered ; 616 [1318] = ['uiss Kaicwp), occasioned by his effort 
to erect his image in the temple (1358.12). It contains (a) 
71-8 82-5, (b) 86-921, (c) (915) 101-7, (d) 11(15) 19 121-17 1218-1318 141-11 
1613-20, (c) 1911-211. 5a.6a, “The other Jewish source is put back 
to the time of Pompey (Israel’s first conflict with Rome, and. 
the danger of the temple). It is composed of (a) 101. 2a. See 9b-11, 
(b) 111.13. 15.17.18, (c) 1414. 20 152-4, (d) 155-1612. 17,21, (¢) 171-5. 6b 
181-198, (7) 219-2234.15, All other parts are from the hand of 
the reviser. 


Spitta’s work contains much that is of great 
value, but scholars generally agree that such 
minute analysis is impossible, that the book has 
a greater unity than this theory admits, and that 
in particular to ascribe the seven seals, trumpets, 
and bowls to three different hands is to over- 


look one of the unmistakable characteristics of 
the final writer. Yet Briggs (Messiah of Apostles, 
1895, chs. 9-15) goes even furtber in this direc- 
tion. His analysis but not his view as to author- 
ship [epistles, seals, bowls, and probably trumpets 
being attributed by Briges to one author, the 
Apostle John (pp. 303, 369)] is followed by Barton 
(AJTh, 1898). 

It is not to be concluded that the many laborious 
and ingenious efforts at literary analysis have 
sbeen without value, even though they have led to 
no agreeing result. There has been increasing 
agreement as to certain general points. The book, 
though probably the work of one writer, is not the 
original product of one mind or one occasion. It 
contains sections which appear to be foreign to 
the rest, and may well be of Jewish origin, though 
the line between Jewish and Jewish-Christian is 
one impossible to determine. 78 111-8 12, 13. 17 
quite certainly belong to this Gategory, and there 
are other sections which may have been taken 
by the writer in practically finished form from 
apocalyptical tradition (¢.g. 18. 20. 219-22). This 
result, however, important as are its bearings on the 
interpretation of the book, since it relieves us of the 
necessity of finding one type of religious thought 
or one historical situation in all parts, by no means 
solves all or even the more important problems of 
historical exegesis. 

Gunkel (Schépfung und Chaos in Urzeit und 
Endzeit: Eine religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung 
uber Gen. 1 und Apoc. Joh. 12 (1895)) sharply 
formulated one of these outstanding problems— 
that concerning the ultimate origin, the first 
meaning, and subsequent history of that tradi- 
tional material from which apocalyptical writers 
drew. He criticized both the methods in which 
critical scholars had treated the beok—that which 
looks everywhere for figurative references to his- 
torical events of the writer’s time, and that which 
devotes itself to literary analysis as an end. Ac- 
knowledging that some of the apocalyptical figures 
are allegories of current events (Dn 7. 8, Enoch 85 ff, 
4 Ezr 11f., Rev 13. 17), and also that criticism must 
separate some sections from their setting, he yet 
urges that tradition largely fixes the form of the 
figures, and that the apocalyptical writer uses 
them not with freedom, but with reverence; not 
creating them as a poetical embodiment of well- 
known persons and events, but seeking in them 
for the clue to the mystery of the present and 
future. The history of tradition is therefore more 
important than the history of literary composition. 
Tradition is, in fact, the real author of an apoca- 
lypse, and it is this fact that gives the writer his 
deep conviction of the truth of his predictions. 
Except where it is expressly indicated, it is not to 
be assumed that references to historical persons 
and events are hidden behind the apocalyptical 
imagery. With reference to most of such images 
(é.g. gl-1L 913-21 113-18 168: 14. 16 69-2 (ef. 4 Ezr 4°) 
11'-2 618 16. 612-17), Gunkel declares the contem- 
porary - historical method bankrupt. Even in 
ch. 13, where the first beast is the Roman empire, 
and in ch. 17, where the woman is the city (Rome), 
many details are not to be explained historically. 
Here Gunkel carries his opposition to the ruling 
method so far as to deny the almost universal 
opinion of critics that Nero is indicated by the 
beast and its’ number (pp. 210ff, 336ff.). Of 
Gunkel’s specific argument, which is to illustrate 
and vindicate his method, viz. that Rey 12 is ulti- 
mately an otherwise lost Babylonian myth of the 
birth of Marduk, the conqueror of the Dragon, 
more will be said below. Other elements taken 
trom Babylonian mythology Gunkel found, especi- 
ally in chs. 13 and 17, but also in the seven angels, 
stars, candlesticks, eyes (p. 294 f!.), the twenty-four 
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elders (302 ff.), Harmagedon (263 ff.), the number 34 
(266 ff.), the number 666 (374 ff,). 


Bousset adopted Gunkel’s method in Der Antichrist in der 
Veberlieferung des Judentums, des neuen Testaments und der 
neuen Kirche (1895), and attempted to show that an essentially 
fixed apocalypse of Antichrist, originating in Judaism, can be 
traced from the New Test. down through the Middle Ages ; and 
that this tradition is essentially independent of Rey., though 
Rey. at certain points shows dependence upon it. In his 
Kritisch-exegetische Kommentar (Meyer, 1896), Bousset, on the 
question of composition, follows the method of Weizsack 
regarding the book as a unity, but seeing in many s 
apocalyptical fragments introduced by the writer from existing 
tradition, in part Jewish in origin. In several of these frag- 
ments Bousset finds parts of the Antichrist-tradition (71-3 111-18 
1311-17 1414-20) ; others also may well be of Jewish origin (131-10. 18 
17 [with which should probably go also 1612-21 and 18], 219-225), 
while 12 is of foreign but apparently not of Jewish origin. 
Bousset’s treatment of various matters of detail will be men- 
tioned in the course of this article. 

Holtzmann (Hinleitung in d. NT%, 1892; Hand-Commentar?, 
1893) recognizes indications of a double historical background 
(soon after the death of Nero, and in the reign of Domitian), but 
does not go beyond the recognition of two or more streams in 
the book, and holds chiefly to the contemporary - historical 
method of interpretation, though now recognizing also the 
importance of tradition as a source of the writer’s material 
(Lehrbuch der neutest. Theol. i. 463-476). 


The relative value of the three methods of 
interpretation last discussed—the contemporary- 
historical, the literary-critical, and the tradition- 
historical—is still a matter of debate (see Well- 
hausen, Skizzen wu. Vorarbeiten, vi. 1899, pp. 215- 
249, and Gunkel, Zeitschr. f. wissenschl. Theol. 
1899). Each in a measure limits or controls the 
application of the other, and the right of each, 
within its bounds, may fairly be said to be estab- 
lished. Yet they do not, taken together, wholly 
cover the ground. On two general:lines, much 
work remains to be done. One is the psychological 
study of apocalyptical writing, the other is the 
historical relations of the Christianity of Rev.,— 
esp. the relation of its eschatology to that of Jesus 
and to that of St. Paul, and the relation of its 
Christology and Soteriology to the Pauline and 
the primitive apostolic. Gunkel at first put for- 
ward his tradition - historical method as also a 
psychological explanation of the apocalypse. The 
writer's belief in the truth and inviolable sanctity 
of his mysterious message could arise only from 
actual vision (which the nature of the material 
and the tendency of the modern mind exclude), or 
from the real antiquity of the material, before 
which the writer himself stood with awe. But 
Gunkel himself is now inclined to allow the actu- 
ality of visionary experiences (as psychologists 
recognize them) in connexion with the writing of 
apocalypses (see the Introduction to his translation 
ot 4 Ezra in Kautzsch’s Pseudepigraphen d. AT, 
1900, and Preface to the 2nd ed. of his Wirkungen 
des Heiligen Gvistes, 1900). The most significant 
effort in this direction, and the occasion of Gunkel’s 
modification of his former position, is Weinel’s 
Wirkungen des Geistes und der Geister, 1899. 

On the other hand, the question so vital to an 
understanding of the beginnings of Christianity, 
whether the Christology and Soteriology of Rey. 
are Pauline, anti-Pauline, or independent of Paul- 
inism, remains quite unanswered; as does the other 
still more vital question whether the eschatology 
of Rey. (given as the dictation of Jesus, 1! 221) is 
based on that of the Gospels, and ultimately on the 
teaching of Jesus, or is the source of the eschat- 
ology which the Gospels wrongly ascribe to Him. 

The final problem of the interpreter is, of course, 
to get back as fully as possible into the mind of 
the writer. Two main paths are now open that 


lead toward this result in the case of Revelation. 
(1) The.study of apocalyptical literature in general ; 
(2) the study of the contents, plan, sources (so far 
as known), historical situation, and teachines of 
the book itself. " 


These two paths will be pur- 
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sued in the following discussion. Two other paths 
invite exploration—(1) the psychological study of 
trance and ecstatic conditions and phenomena in 
religious history, (2) the origin and relations of the 
apocalyptical and the spiritual types of Christian 
thought in the Ist cent. These two paths must be 
opened by further research, in the latter case most 
of all in the Gospels, before results can be sum- 
marized in an article like the present. : 

In following the two main paths just indicated, 
the following presuppositions will be in part 
assumed as a result of the history of criticism, in 
part, it is hoped, proved by the discussion — (1) 
Rey. is an apocalypse among others, and is to be 
viewed and interpreted as such. (2) Rome is that 


‘embodiment of evil against which the book is 


chiefly directed, whose overthrow it immediately 
predicts. (3) The book makes use of apocalyptical 
materials from various (often probably from Jewish) 
sources, so that the question as to the place of a 
given section in the writer’s plan, its meaning in 
his use of it, is to be kept distinct from the ques- 
tion of its original-meaning and use, and the 
interpreter at many points has a twofold task. 
(4) It may not infrequently happen that the writer 
receives from tradition details which have no 
meaning at all for him, but which he retains as 
parts of the picture. The traditional meaning is 
in such cases the only one for which we need to 
search ; and often we can only say that it belongs 
to tradition, since the clue to its meaning is lost. 
(5) In such cases, and in various others, the possi- 
bility is open that the writer uses such material 
for its poetic value, and not because of a reverence 
which prevents his altering it. 

ii. THE NATURE OF APOCALYPTICAL WRITINGS. 
—The Book of Rey. calls itself a prophecy, and its 
author classes himself among prophets; but the 
book is called by us an apocalypse, and we have 
applied this title to certain other Jewish books, 
and some Christian adaptations and imitations of 
them, which we distinguish somewhat sharply 
from prophecy. Our interpretation and estima- 
tion of Rey. is deeply attected by this classification. 
What, then, is the apocalypse in its distinction 
from prophecy ? We cannot avoid some preliminary 
discussion of this question (though see, further, 
APOCRYPHA i., APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, PRO- 
PHECY), as it bears on the nature of our book and 
the way in which it should be used. There are 
still some who class Rey. with the prophetic rather 
than with the apocalyptical writings of Israel (e.g. 
Zahn), and there are some who class it with apoca- 
lypses, but regard the apocalyptic as a higher 
form of inspiration than the prophetic (see Terry, 
Biblical Apocalyptics, 1898, pp. 11, 12). Since such 
views strongly affect interpretation, 1t is essential 
to understand the historical relation of the two 
forms of writing and the place of Rev. in relation 
to them. 

The transition from propheey to apocalypse was 
effected in the OT itself. It was not a sudden 
but a gradual transition, nor is the contrast at the 
end an absolute one. The change is usually traced 
to Ezekiel for its beginning. Daniel is the oldest 
book which has complete apocalyptical form ; and 
it remains the classical example and type of this 
kind of writing. Yet anticipations of certain 
marks of this literature can be found in earlier 
prophets, especially in Isaiah (e.g. Vision of God, 
ch. 6; description of Day of J”, ch. 2; perhaps the 
inviolability of Jerusalem), and genuinely pro- 
phetic traits are not wanting in Daniel (cf. 99), 
or even in other apocalypses from Bk. of Enoch 
to 4 Ezra. The character of the Book of Daniel 
deserves somewhat close attention because of its 
fundamental significance and many special points 
of contact with Revelation. 
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1. Book of Daniel.—(a) Occasion and message.— 
The Bk. of Daniel appeared during the religious 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes. Its aim was 
the encouragement of patient endurance and 
fidelity amid persecution. It taught this lesson in 
ah by stories (histories) illustrating the safe- 
xeeping by God of those who resist the tempta- 
tions and endure the violence of the world-power 
in its hostility to God; in part by predictions of 
the approaching end of the power now threatening 
and aftlicting the people of God. 


Antiochus shall die by a judgment of God (825 926. 27 1127. 45) 
after about 3} years (S44 927 127-11.12), and the Greek world- 
empire shall be overthrown (284-35. 44. 45 711.26), This is to be 
accomplished not by human effort, but by God directly (234. 44. 45 
$25 79f 22.25), or through Gabriel and Michael, who contend 
with the gods of heathen nations (1013-111 121), After this a 
time of trouble shall follow, testing the Jewish people, includ- 
ing some of the dead, and dividing the good from the wicked 
(1214.10), Then shall be established the kingdom of God, which 
is the world-kingdom of Israel, and is to endure for ever. 


(6) Underlying faith.—The general foundation 
on which this message rests, the underlying doc- 
trine of the book, is monotheism, the faith that 
all power is God’s; that ‘the Most High ruleth in 
the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever 
he will’ (417. %? 51), and that times and seasons 
are in His hand, fixed by His purpose. This faith 
requires the inference that God’s rule must and at 
last shall be recognized by all kings and nations, 
and that He must, in the end, take His kingdom 
to Himself (2#), and rule it through His own 
people (71% 14-22-27) But the very fact that the 
realization of God’s rule is future reveals the dual- 
istic element which stands over against mono- 
theism in the theology of the book. The contrast 
between the present and the future, between this 
age and the age to come, reaches beyond the 
visible into the invisible world, and is connected 
with contrast and conflict there, finds there, indeed, 
its explanation. The seer who would understand 
the present perverse and intolerable course of 
history, with heathen nations at the head and 
Israel at the tail, must not only have the veil 
lifted that hides the future developments of God’s 
fixed plan, but must see behind the scenes those 
actions in the angelic world by which man’s history 
may be influenced, in some sense, and for a time, 
even against God’s plan. 

(c) Source and authority of the message.—W hence 
did the writer gain his certainty of the near 
approach of the fall of the existing world-empire, 
and the realization of the kingship of God, and of 
the beings and actions in the angel-world which 
explain present evils and are to effect their end? 
The predictive parts of Daniel (chs. 7-12) could 
well be described, like Rev 11, as ‘revelations of 
God through his angel Gabriel to his servant 
Daniel.’ Gabriel’s communications are in part in 
the form of interpretations of dream-visions (chs. 
7. 8, ef. 2), but once he interprets an OT prediction 
after Daniel has studied it and prayed over it 
(ch. 9), and once Gabriel appears to Daniel after a 
three weeks’ fast, and declares to him directly (not 
through figure) mysteries of the spirit-world and 
of the future (chs. 10-12). F 

The visions are described as real experiences, 
time and place being given, and the deep emotions 
of the seer described (Gee 28 815-18. 27 Q3. oy 107-20. tye) 
The experiences seem to lie in the region of sleep 
or on its borderland (71:2 818 10°). Their subjective 
reality seems to be in a measure confirmed by the 
intense seriousness which characterizes the book, 
and the writer’s evident belief in the value and 
Divine origin of his message. : ; 

But, on the other hand, the book is unquestion- 
ably pseudonymous, and the visions contain, In 
the form of Gabriel’s disclosures about the future, 
much that was to the author really, and of course 
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consciously, history. Is this consistent with the 
impression that the writer is describing really 
visionary, ecstatic experiences, or does it compel us 
to assume that the vision is throughout a literary 
form? The problem is really a psychological one. 
How are we to explain the form of the book, that 
of visions and angelic interpretations, so as to 
explain both the fact that these consist largely in 
history disguised as prediction, and the fact of 
the writer's emotion and conviction as to their 
contents? It is evident that this form served the 
writer’s practical purpose, for it showed that the 
present insupportable condition of his people was 
foreknown and determined by God, and it gave a 
ground for behef in the truth of predictions of 
really future events. But the emotion and con- 
viction of the writer seem inconsistent with his 
use of a purely artistic, not to say artful, form of 
composition. 

We are undoubtedly helped towards a solution 
of the problem by the fact, whose significance we 
owe to Gynkel, that the predictions of the apoca- 
lypse are not novelties, but rest in part on tradi- 
tion. The foresight of Daniel comes to the writer, 
at least in part, through the study of the older 
prophets. The interpretation of the 70 weeks of 
Jer 25"%- 291° is certainly of central significance in 
the book (ch. 9). But it is probable also that 
symbolical figures such as those of chs. 7 and 8 
(cf. 2) were not invented de novo by the author, 
but came to him from the past, and were regarded 
by him as mysterious types and forecasts of human 
history, in which he could find the future the 
more surely because he could find in them the 
past. The pseudonymous form becomes both less 
offensive to us and more intelligible if we suppose 
that the writer was actually searching in ancient 
prophecies, and in apocalyptical traditions to him 
no less ancient, for previsions of the actual course 
of post-exilic Jewish history, in order that he 
might the more firmly believe and the more surely 
convince others that the present crisis is not a 
break in the plan of God, but a necessary stage in 
its unfolding, and that the promised deliverance 
is near. It is possible also in this case to suppose 
that the interpretation came in connexion with 
deep emotional experiences. 

(d) Plan of the composition. — Daniel is char- 
acterized by an unmistakable unity of tone and 
general teaching ; but unity in plan and in detail 
is not obvious, and various efforts to prove com- 
posite authorship have been made, In fact the 
book is made up of ten quite distinct pieces, largely 
independent of each other (divided according to 
chapters, except the 10th, which includes chs. 10-12). 
Distinct apocalypses could easily be made of chs. 
2.7. 8.9. 10-12. It is, however, the prevailing and 
probable view that the book, as we-have it, comes 
from one author ; that the enemy of God and His 
people is everywhere Antiochus, and the hope every- 
where that of his speedy overthrow and the ruler- 
ship of Israel over the nations. The book, then, 
has no chronological sequence throughout ; it does, 
however, describe the present distress and the 
coming deliverance on the whole with increasing 
definiteness and detail in the successive figures. Ch. 
7 is more explicit than ch. 2, while ch. 8 describes 
the Greek empire unmistakably, and chs. 10-12 
give almost a direct history (though still in vision 
form) of Antiochus Iv. This plan is accounted for 
as serving well the admonitory aim of the writer, 
which the stories also evidently serve. His plan 
is to give a clearer and fuller disclosure of the 
future as the book proceeds, but to enforce con- 
scantly in varied forms the lesson of the reality of 
God’s rule and the safety of patient and enduring 
trust in Him amid present troubles. There is no 
anxiety about exact consistency throughout. The 
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overthrow of the Greek kingdom is at first the 
deed of God alone, but in the last vision Michael 
is the deliverer. At first the consummation seems 
to follow directly upon the fall of Antiochus, but 
in ch. 12 a period of trial for Israel intervenes 
before its glory. The stories teach a present de- 
liverance for the faithful, but at the end martyrdom 
and a deliverance only after death come into view. 

2. Characteristics of Apocalypses in comparison 
with Prophecy.—On the basis of this description of 
Daniel we may attempt a brief discussion of the 
characteristics of apocalyptical literature in general 
in comparison with O'T prophecy. 


(a) Situation and message.—In the case of the | 


apocalypse the situation is always one in which the 
righteous are in trouble, because of the rule of a 
foreign power, and usually also because in the 
Jewish community itself those who have power 
and prosperity are the wicked, not the righteous. 
The message is that deliverance is soon to come, 
and for this men are to wait in patience and trust. 
The pre-exilie prophets, on the contrary, spoke in 
times of national prosperity and confidence of a 
coming day of J”, which would be a day of judg- 
ment on Israel at the hand of a foreign power. 
The message was one of repentance and righteous- 
ness that the threatened judgment might be 
averted, the sentence recalled. The prophets pre- 
dicted primarily judgment, not deliverance; the 
prediction was conditional, not fixed; and the 
practical inference was repentance, not patience. 
The change of message belonged in part to the 
change of situation which the Exile itself effected. 

(0) The dualistic theology.—Bousset rightly calls 
4 Ezr 7°° ‘The Most High has made not one world, 
but two,’ the inner principle of the apocalypse. 
The sharp contrast in which the kingdom of this 
world, which is the kingdom of Satan, is set over 
against the kingdom of God, can be partly explained 
as a result of tendencies within Judaism; but it 
seems probable that the Persian dualistic religion 
must be taken into account in order to explain this 
strange departure from the otherwise strongly 
marked monotheism of Judaism (see esp. Stave, 
Hinfluss des Parsismus auf den Judentum, 1898). 
In contrast to this dualistic tendency the older 
prophets were far more consistently, even if less 
theoretically and consciously, monotheistic, for they 
believed in the actual rule of the God of right- 
eousness in present world-history as well as in 
the coming age, in the visible and not only in 
the invisible realm. They therefore saw evidence 
of the nearness and reality of God’s rule in the 
presence and growth of the power of good ; while 
the tendency of the apocalypse was to see in the 
growing power of evil the evidence that God's 
intervention, His reversal of human history, was 
at hand. 

(c) The element of prediction.—Unfulfilled pro- 
phecy is the foundation upon which the whole strue- 
ture of the apocalypse was built. This was both 
the problem and the reliance of Jewish faith and 
hope. What was spoken must be literally accom- 
pened Of conditional prediction the apocalypse 
knows nothing. The prophets’ predictions of judg- 
ment had been fulfilled by the Exile, but their 
predictions with reference to the return from exile 
had never been fulfilled by the actual return ; hence 
it must be that these hopes of the renewed land, 
the united tribes, the royal power and glory of 
Israel, were still to be realized. What the pro- 
phecies really meant, in view of their apparent 
contradiction by events, when and how their ful- 
filment was to come about, it was the task of the 
apocalyptic scribe to discover. Ezekiel took a de- 
cided step towards apocalypse when, on the basis of 
the words of Zephaniah and Jeremiah concerning 
the Scythians, he predicted the final assault of Gog 
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and his wild hosts upon Jerusalem and their over- 
throw, and thus established one of the fixed 
elements in apocalyptical dogma (Ezk 38” 398). 
Haggai and Zechariah still looked for » human 
explanation of the failure of the hopes, and 
found it in the delay in rebuilding the temple ; 
Malachi, in imperfect offerings and withheld 
tithes. But in Daniel the reason is found no 
longer in the fault of man but in the plan of God. 
The 70 years are 70 weeks of years, and the un- 
alterable time for the end is only just now draw- 
ing near. 4 Ezra reinterprets the fourth beast of 
Dn 7 to prove that Rome also was included in the 
predestined course of history before the end could 
Pcome (12:12), Only in the Bk. of Jonah do we 
have a protest against the dominant apocalyptic by 
a surviving prophetic spirit. Here the prediction 
is of judgment, its aim to produce repentance, and 
the result the success of the preaching, with the 
failure of the prediction. Yet even a book written 
in part to prove that prediction is ethical in aim 
and conditional in result could be used by Jews as 
if its predictions were magical and inviolable (To 
144-8, B). The fault of the prophet Jonah, which the 
book uncovers and rebukes, was the fault of Judaism 
and its apocalypses. The Bk. of Jonah is a true 
utterance of the spirit of prophecy in unavailing 
protest against the narrowness, the jealousy, and 
the revenge that inspire much of the apocalyptic 
writing. Prophecy is fulfilled by every evidence 
in history of the rule of a righteous and merciful 
God, whether anticipated or not, whether for the 
benefit of Jews or of Gentiles. Apocalypse sees 
the hand of God and the vindication and glory of 
the seer only in a literal correspondence between 
predictions and events, and only in the fall of a 
Nineveh and the glory of Zion and Israel. 

(d) Pseudonymous authorship. — It corresponds 
perfectly to the contrast just described that pro- 
pheey should. be a personal and direct form of 
speech, the apocalypse a pseudepigraphic and 
mysterious form of writing. The prophet stood 
before his people and spoke in his own person. 
The authority of his speech was in no small 
measure that of his personality. He spoke first 
and wrote afterwards, but wrote as he spoke, in 
the first person. When, in the Exile and after it, 
prophets followed who repeated what others had 
said, or gave expression to the common faith, and 
had no peculiar message, their names were unim- 
portant, and many of them wrote anonymously 
(Is 40-66, Malachi, Zee 9-14, ete.). Daniel is the 
first example of that pseudonymous prophetic 
writing which characterizes the whole apocalyp- 
tical group. _ It embodies the Jewish worship of 
prediction. Yet the moral earnestness and religions 
elevation of books like Daniel and 4 Ezra make it 
difficult for us to regard them as fictions, and cer- 
tain considerations may help us to understand how 
this form of writing could be used by such men, 
although we must at best put their work far below 
the simplicity and openness of genuine prophecy. 
The fact that the apocalyptical writer was a serious 
student of ancient prophecies, whose sacredness he 
reverenced, and whose secrets he believed he could 
in a measure expound, suggests that he did not 
regard his thoughts as his own. The fixed and 
really ancient character of such apocalyptical tra- 
ditions as those of the dragon of the deep, makes 
conceivable such a writer's evident faith in his pre- 
dictions, which would be psychologically incredible 
if the visions were pure works of the imagination. 
Furthermore,—and this is an observation of great 
importance,—no apocalypse gives the impression of 
entire unity and harmony. Not only the writer’s 
own studies of OT prophets, not only his own in- 
terpretations of apocalyptical imagery, but those of 
others before him are at his command, and furnish 
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the materials of his book. Not only traditions, but 
writings form his sources. These materials may 
already have connected themselves with Enoch, or 
Moses, or some other great name. So that one 
may venture to say that the pseudonymity of these 
books has some basis in actuality. The hiding 
or sealing of the book until the end (Dn 12+2 8% 
(10), Assump. Mos. 1!°-8) belongs to the pseudepi- 
graphic form, accounting for the appearance of the 
book so long after the time of its assumed origin. 
Yet this may also express the actual fact of the 
ancient character of the writer’s sources. The 
writers could not have put forth this material 
altogether in their own names, for it is not as a 
whole their invention. They are largely compilers 
and commentators, and have a deep reverence for 
their sources. Yet this observation, which we owe 
to Gunkel, must be modified in view of those figures 
which are unmistakably and even explicitly con- 
structed for the purpose of setting forth in alle- 
gorical form the history of the past, especially of 
the recent past, as foreseen by the supposed ancient 
author. Dn 7 contains, no doubt, traditional 
material of the sort just described, but it has 
been freely re-shaped so as to contain the history 
of four successive world-empires. If the original 
form of the tradition contained only one dragon of 
the deep, how can we be sure that the description 
of the one like a man was not part of the writer’s 
elaboration of his material, rather than, as Gunkel 
affirms, part of the tradition itself? And if so, his 
belief in the forecast it contains preceded his use of 
the tradition and determined his use of it. 

(e) Literary material and form.—The apoca- 
lypse is characterized by the use of striking 
figures, not only strange and unnatural, but 
evidently mysterious in character, seen in dreams 
and visions, interpreted by angels, and yielding 
secrets of the future course of history. Although 
prophecy is full of figurative forms of speech, 
freely fashioned, or poetically and rhetorically 
applied, yet these figures have neither the strange 
unearthly character nor the mysterious value of 
the distinctively apocalyptical symbols. These 
latter, at least in part, go back to primitive 
mythological formations. This connexion is quite 
unmistakable in Zech. , where a mass of this material 
suddenly meets us. The four winds, messengers 
and agents of God, and the seven planets, His 
eyes, which run to and fro through the whole 
earth, are still clearly to be perceived as the 
underlying foundation of figures which the pro- 
phet applies to the historical situation, and to the 
two men, Joshua and Zerubbabel, on whom he 
fixes his high hopes (2812 618 47-6 10-14), “Yet Zech. 
uses such material as poetry, while in Daniel it 
has value as mystery, containing, for one who 
could interpret it, the secrets of the future. The 
vision and its interpretation by an angel comes 
therefore to be of supreme value, and revelation 
is conceived of in this half-sensible and wholly 
supernaturalistic way. Ezekiel here also leads 
the way. His vision of God is more sensible than 
Isaiah’s, and his inspiration more external and 
supernaturalistic than Jeremiah’s (cf. Ezk 1 with 
Is 6, and Ezk 2. 3 with Jer 1). ; 

(f) Literary composition and history. — After 
Daniel, the Jewish apocalypses appear to be in 
no case proper unities. Most of them have been 
adapted by revision to use in later and changed con- 
ditions, and all of them, including Daniel, appear 
to be based in their first writing on older materials 
which they embody, without serious effort to 
build them into a harmonious structure. The Bk. 
of Enoch is a compilation of Enoch literature, 
having indeed a certain rough plan as 1t now 
stands, but without real unity. Even chs. 1-36 
contain three distinct descriptions of the Messianic 
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consummation (chs. 5. 10. 25), which, in connexion 
with the description of Sheol (ch. 22), form any- 
thing but a continuous and consistent picture. 
Almost all forms of the Jewish hope are contained 
in this book: that in which the Messiah occupies 
the central place, that in which he is subordinate, 
and that in which he is wholly absent; that in 
which the scene and character are purely earthly, 
that in which they are properly heavenly (angelic) ; 
that in which the heavenly precedes the earthly 
and finally descends to earth (37-70), and that in 
which the heavenly follows after the earthly in 
chronological succession (91!2!7)—the chiliastic 
scheme. In general the apocalypses are not char- 
acterized by a thoroughgoing unity of scheme, nor 
even by a consistent unity of teaching, and cannot 
be understood except by the recognition of inde- 
pendent sources, and also, in some cases, editorial 
revision, Here we have especially to do with the 
additions of Christian hands, since through them 
alone these books, after Daniel, have reached us. 
In some cases this Christian revision has gone but 
a little way (Enoch, Assump. Mos., Apoc. Bar) ; 
while in some cases the Jewish apocalypse is found 
in a radical Christian revision (Asc. of Isaiah, 
Test. XII. Patriarchs). The questionsas to literary 
analysis and the presence of a considerable Christian 
element are still very variously answered, especially 
in the case of Enoch 37-70 (71) and 4 Ezra. 

(9) Apocalyptical dogmas.-—The religious teach- 


ings of the prophets, individual and distinct as 
they are, can be summarized only in some such 
statement of their moral and religious principles 
as Mic 6° (‘to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God’), in con- 
nexion with such a formulation of their preach- 
ing of repentance in view of the threatened 
judgment as Zech. gives (14 7° connecting v.® with 
v.’). But in the apocalypses not principles so 
much as details become fixedin dogmas. Daniel’s 
general scheme for the future is unchanged: a 
coming Day of J”, which is near at hand, and 
comes when evil is at its height; the overthrow 
of the world-kingdom, the sitting of the Jewish 
people, and the possession by the righteous of 
kingship over the nations and lasting blessedness. 
To this were added, from Ezekiel, a final assault 
of the outstanding heathen upon Zion, in which 
they are gloriously and finally vanquished; from 
various prophecies, the expectation of the return 
of the ten tribes and the gathering of the dis- 
persed Jews; and details regarding the renewed 
land and city, such as Deutero-Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Haggai, and others suggested. 


Within this general scheme some important differences were 
possible. The Messiah is sometimes conceived of as God’s 
agent in establishing his kingdom on earth (e.g. Ps-Sol 17, 
Enoch 87-70), sometimes as king after the kingdom has been 
seb up by God, e.g. Enoch 90, 4 Ezr 728, Apoc. Bar 29; and 
sometimes all is done by God alone, and there is no king beside 
him (¢.g. Daniel, Enoch 1-36, Assump. Mos, 10). 

The place of the individual in this eschatological scheme is 
differently estimated. Sometimes, and in general one may say 
in earlier times, nations are the chief actors, and it is the 

roblem of Israel that events are to solve. Increasingly the 
individual claimed consideration, and the suggestions of Dn 
122. 3.13 were followed and elaborated. An eschatology of the 
individual was developed in connexion with the national, and 
gradually threatened to subordinate the national to itself. At 
first it was enough that the rignteous dead should arise to have 
the part they deserved in the glory of the nation. But at some 
time the effort to claim for the individual a more than earthly 
and temporary future, and perhaps also the effort to ascribe to 
the coming age a more than earthly glory, produced a strain 
and at last a break in the traditional hope. There came to be 
two consummations, the earthly, the world-rule of Israel, the 
Messianic kingdom, which would corne to an end and be fol- 
lowed by the heavenly and eternal. Of this break of the one 
hope into two our earliest record is in the Apocalypse of Ten 
Weeks in Enoch 931-10 911217, Of. 4 Ezr 723f, Apoc. Bar 403, 
Secrets of Enoch 33, and see Minuennium. In connexion with 
this scheme, the lot of the soul after death becaine a subject 
of apocalyptical research and vision by the side of the lot of 
| Israel and Zion (4 lzra). 
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The idea that the visible and human world was to be under- 
stood by the invisible and angelic that lay about and beneath 
and above it, led the apocalyptical writers not only to a de- 
veloped angelology, in part Persian in origin, but also to 
researches in the mysteries of nature, especially in reference 
to the movements of the planets, most of all those of the moon, 
such as are elaborated in Enoch 72-79. 82. 412-9 43, 44. 59. 69. 
But while some apocalypses are concerned with such specula- 
tions, others move back in the opposite direction to an almost 
prophetic earnestness of moral denunciation and exhortation 
(¢.g. Enoch 91-104), 


(3) Inferences as to Methods of Interpretation.— 
From this brief study of the nature of the apoca- 
lypse certain inferences follow as to the method of 
interpretation. 

(a) Not ‘futurist..—The apocalypse has to do 
with the present and the immediate, not the 
remote future. Its predictions are to be under- 
stood as referring to actual or imminent historical 
factors and events. 

(6) Contemporary-historical.—Some of the figures 
of the apocalypse are invented or freely adapted 
in order to represent historical persons, nations, 
and events. These are to be explained in accord- 
ance with their origin by the events which they 
describe. From them we may hope to get the 
clearest light upon the date of the writing. 

(c) Tradition-historical.—Some of the figures are 
borrowed from the OT or from older apocalypses 
or traditions. In such cases the interpreter must 
distinguish between the original meaning of the 
figure and the present author’s purpose in using 
it. He may have used it because in the main it 
lent itself to his application, but he may have 
preferred not to change it, either from artistic 
instinct or from reverence. It is a mistake, then, 
to assume that every detalii had a meaning to 
him, and to insist on finding it. Perhaps some 
features of the picture were as much a mystery to 
the writer of our book as they are to us. Some- 
times we can guess quite plausibly what the 
original meaning was, although we cannot tell 
whether the writer of our book gave it a meaning 
or not. 

(ad) Literary-critical.—The unity of an apoca- 
lypse cannot be assumed. The ancient material 
just alluded to may be introduced almost entire 
from some unknown source. Later readers might 
weave together distinct oracles, especially if they 
passed under the same name; and editorial com- 
ments or changes are always possible in the eflort 
to adapt an eee to the changed conditions 
or the changed beliefs of a later time. Literary 
criticism must, however, be held in check by the 
fact that a writer often himself used ancient tra- 
ditional materials only partly harmonious with his 
own time and teaching, and fitted them but im- 
perfectly into his plan. 

(¢) Poetical.—The underlying religious faith and 
the immediate practical aim of an apocalyptical 
writer (to encourage faith amid trial, to recall 
apostates, to guard readers against the influence of 
foreign thought and life, ete.), must not be lost 
sight of in the study of the mysteries of the unseen 
or future world which he would unveil. The ques- 
tion is always to be asked how far the strange 
accounts of the unseen world and of coming 
events were of literal, and how far of figurative or 
poetic value to the writer himself. There was 
something of the poet in the apocalyptical seer. 
He was seldom simply a scribe and a literalist. 
The greater the variety and the less the outward 
consistency of his visions, the less probably were 
they regarded by him as ‘literally true. In con- 
nexion with this the question must arise as to the 
psychical experience of the apocalyptical writer, 
the possibility of some actual visionary experi- 
ences among the many which must be regarded as 
fictitious, a mere literary form. Thus Gunkel 
believes that such genuine experiences lie behind 
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some of the visions in 4 Ezra (2 Esdras), more in the 
first three visions (chs. 3!-9*7) and less in the last 
three (11-14). 

4. Rev. as an Apocalypse.—We may now notice 
certain points of likeness and of unlikeness which 
a general comparison of Rev. with the Jewish 
apocalypse suggests, and certain points of un- 
certainty which form the main problems in the 
following discussion. 

(a) Likeness of Rev. to Jewish apocalypses.—The 
Bk. of Rey. is written to encourage faith and en- 
durance amid trials and persecution. These trials 
are at least chiefly due to the rule of Rome, 
though within the Christian communities directly 
addressed there are false as well as true members. 
~The message of the book is one of repentance only 
in the case of indifferent or wavering believers 
(2°: 16 33-14 [and Jews, 112*7]). It is not a message of 
repentance for those whose sin is chiefly denounced 
(90-21 16911 9211), but of deliverance and reward 
for those who endure a little longer; and of judg- 
ment and destruction for the evil power and its 
adherents. The situation and message are those 
of apocalypse, and not those of prophecy. 

Apocalyptical, also, is the contrast between the 
present and the coming age; the conviction that 
evil must increase, and that its violence is a sign 
of the nearness of the end ; the belief that evil has 
its source and strength in the world of spirits, and 
that angelic conflicts and triumphs precede or 
accompany those among men. 

Rey. contains an abundance of that striking and 
highly wrought imagery which characterizes an 
apocalypse. ‘These images are in part borrowed 
from Zech. and Daniel and other OT writers ; in 
part, presumably, from the storehouse of apoca- 
lyptical traditions. That they are not used simply 
as poetical ornament, but have for the writer in 
part a mysterious value, is at all events a natural 
first impression. The facts that the book is so 
largely made up of such imagery, and that it 1s 
put in the form of vision, and is interpreted to 
the seer by angels, make up the most obvious 
resemblance between this book and the Jewish 
apocalypses. The literary materials and form are 
largely apocalyptical. That this resemblance is 
not merely formal but deep-going, is suggested by 
the extraordinary claims with which the book is 
sent out (18 228-1), In its supernaturalistie con- 
ception of inspiration the book is apocalyptical 
rather than prophetic (11°* 41% ete.). 

In its scheme of the future, the contents of its 
prediction, the book has an obvious likeness 
the Jewish books of this class: the coming 
the day of the Lord Christ, when evil is at its 
height; the overthrow of the world - kingdom, 
Rome; the sifting of the Christian people; the 
earthly Messianic age, in which the saints (Chris- 
tian martyrs) will possess the kingdom and reign 
with Christ; the final assault and overthrow of 
the powers of evil, the Gog of Ezekiel’s predic- 
tion; the general resurrection and judgment, and 
the new heaven and earth with individual and 
eternal awards: this is simply the Jewish scheme 
in its Messianie and chiliastic form, with Jesus as 
the Messiah, and His servants as the saints and 
heirs. Over against such likenesses in form and 
substance no difference can be sufficient to sever 
the relationship between our book and _ other 
apocalypses. Liicke was the first fully to estab- 
lish the relationship. Zahn (Hinleitung in d. NT, 
1. 1899) is the last—one is tempted to say, will be 
the last—real scholar to deny it. He my at least 


teach us to be on our guard against false infer- 
ences from this undeniable literary relationship. 
(b) Unlikeness of Rev. and Jewish apocalypses. 
What and how 
Two general 


—Rev. is a Christian apocalypse. 
great unlikenesses does this involve? 
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considerations would lead us in opposite directions 
with reference to this question. The Christian 
religion as the Baptist prepared the way for it, as 
Christ founded it, and as St. Paul preached it, was 
undoubtedly in essential respects a return to pro- 
phecy, not only from the law, but also from the 
national and sensuous hopes of Judaism. The 
Baptist and Jesus announced not the fall of Rome, 
but the fall of Jerusalem, just as Amos and Hosea 
announced the approaching fall of Samaria, and 
Micah and Jeremiah that of Jerusalem; and for 
the same reason, in the same way, with the same 
motive, the call to repentance and righteousness. 
Jesus was a prophet in His belief in this world as 
God’s world, and in good as already the ruling 
power in it, and also in the directness and personal 
authority of His words, the immediateness and 
inwardness of His relation to God, His eye for the 
supernatural in spiritual and not in magical mani- 
festations. We should certainly hope that the 
new Christian prophecy would be truly prophetic 
in character, and not apocalyptical. But, on the 
other hand, we know that the early Christian 
Church found itself fully at home in Jewish 
apocalypses. It was the Jews who threw away 
their apocalypses, Christians who preserved them 
almost without change, applying to the second 
coming of the Messiah what Jews had imagined of 
His first coming. How early this happened the 
NT and even the Gospels give evidence. We can- 
not, therefore, assume that the Christian apoca- 
lypse is essentially unlike the Jewish. The Chris- 
tian element may be an entirely superficial one, 
the mere identification of the coming Messiah with 
Jesus, and of the redeemed with the Christian 
Church. 

Looking at the book itself, the most obvious un- 
likeness to the Jewish apocalypse, after the identi- 
fications just named, is the letters to the seven 
Churches. To be sure, they are introduced by 
a highly coloured Christophany, based on Zech. 
and Daniel, and are given inthe form of a direct 
communication of the exalted Christ through the 
Spirit. Yet they have to do with actual, concrete 
conditions ; they praise and blame, encourage and 
warn, with close discrimination and intense moral 
earnestness, so that we feel the prophetic spirit 
behind the partly apocalyptical form. Their 
warnings are aimed, not at foreign powers, but at 
the Christian communities; and the judgment 
they predict, though not itself conditional, is 
nevertheless the basis of a teaching of repentance. 
These are not like the letters of St. Paul, but they 
are far less like the Epistle of Baruch to the nine 
and a half tribes (Apoc. Bar 78-87).* 

(c) Remaining questions as to the relation of 
Rev. to the apocalypses.—Certain points remain at 
which the question of likeness or unlikeness be- 
tween Rev. and Jewish apocalypses cannot be 
answered by a general view, but only, if at all, 
by closer study. ; 

(1) Pseudonymity.—The Jewish apocalypses are 
all pseudonymous, and contain accounts, in direct 
or figurative form, of the past course of history, 
in the form of predictions by the assumed author. 


‘Who can compare the name John [11. + 9 228) with Enoch or 
Moses, or even with Daniel, Baruch, and Ezra? The authors 
of those books dated themselves centuries back, veiled them- 
selves in the sacred names of the remote past, and turned to a 
credulous public of their time without even pretending any 
personal relation to it whatever. Here, on the contrary, a 
man speaks to seven Churches of the province of Asia and gives 
them his book, who is most accurately acquainted with their 
present conditions; and he speaks to them under the name, 
John, which was borne there about A.D. 70-100 by the most 
conspicuous ecclesiastical personality ; and this he does accord- 
ing to tradition about a.p. 95, so in the lifetime of the famous 


* Cf. the possible companion letter to the two and a half 
tribes in Bar 11-3 39-429, 


John of Ephesus, or according to any conceivable hypothesis 
in the lifetime of the personal pupils of this John’ (Zahn, 
Hinleit, ii. p. 584 f.). 


This is Zahn’s chief objection to classing Rev. with 
the apocalypses, to the very essence of which, he 
says, belongs pseudonymity. ‘The representation 
of the development of world-histury under the form 
of an ante-dated prediction, if it is present at all 
in Rev., is a wholly subordinate element in it.’ 
With this sentence Zahn makes his position in- 
secure. A certain amount of antedated prediction, 
or at least of history in the form of vision, can 
hardly be excluded from the picture of the Roman 
empire in Rev 13 and 17; but pseudonymity has 
such visions for its most characteristic product and 
one of its reasons for being. Even as a subordi- 
nate element in the book, comparable to the place 
of chs. 11. 12 in the Apoc. of Ezra, such visions 
suggest the possibility of pseudonymous author- 
ship, which in the case of a Christian apocalypse 
might well choose an apostolic name. Weizsiicker 
therefore thinks we should start from the fact 
‘that among all similar writings of Jewish and 
ancient Christian origin, we know not a single 
one which bears the name of its own author.’ 
Even Hermas is hardly a unity, and professes a 
greater than its actual age. This does not make 
it impossible that John wrote under his own 
name. ‘But a strong presupposition always re- 
mains that the general practice of this art-form 
is followed in this case also’ (Apostolic Age, ii. p. 
174). 

The question of pseudonymity, and the connected 
question whether and how far Rev. contains history 
in the form of vision, remains open at this pre- 
liminary stage of our discussion. 

(2) Composite character.—So also must the ques- 
tion of composite character be regarded as opened, 
and not closed, by a general comparison of Rev, 
with the Jewish apocalypses. 

Does Rev. share this common characteristic of 
the apocalypse? The book has often been praised 
for its architectural construction, but there are 
various indications of seams or breaks in its struc- 
ture, and neither in the historical situation which 
it reflects (before or after 70; soon after Nero or 
under Domitian) nor in the type of religious 
thought which it represents (Jewish or Pauline 
{universalistic] Christianity ; primitive Jewish, 
or developed [Hellenistic] Christology) is unity of 
impression easily gained. The course of recent 
investigation abundantly vindicates the proposi- 
tion that the question of likeness or unlikeness 
between Rey. and tHe apocalypses in the matter 
of unity and sources is at present an open one. 

(3) Nature of vision.—A third uncertainty con- 
cerns the question of the nature of the visions, 
the narrative of which makes up the book. All 
apocalypses are composed largely of accounts of 
visions and their interpretation by angels. The 
question, how far this is a literary (artistic) form, 
and how far really ecstatic experiences were con- 
nected with their authorship, is one that should 
not be answered too confidently and sweepingly 
even with reference to the Jewish apocalypses. 
Zahn accepts the visions of Rey. as actual ex- 
periences literally described, while he regards the 
visions of other apocalypses as artistic fictions. 
The difference is to him that between true and 
false prophecy. Others, the majority, judge the 
vision to be everywhere, at least in this age, a 
literary form, and point for evidence especially to 
the many repetitions or imitations of OT and 
other traditional materials which they contain, 
and to the many visions which simply embody 
history in allegorical form, to account for which 
real vision is a wholly unnecessary supposition. 


ee 
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Recent investigation, however, showing the large 
dependence of the visionary upon memory, does 
not allow us to say with confidence of the abund- 
ance of OT allusions in Rey., ‘ This is literary art, 
and not the way in which living vision in the spirit 
expresses itself’ (Weizsiicker). 

Three important questions, then, are opened by 
the general comparison of Rev. with Jewish 
apocalypses: Is it pseudonymous? Is it a literary 
unity, or is it composite? Are its visions actual, 
or a literary form? The questions converge in the 
effort to recover the author’s personality, and 
the method and purpose or spirit of his work, 
the self-consciousness of the man. Weizsiicker, 
to whom the recent course of criticism is directly- 
due, gives his answer to our questions in this sum- 
mary fashion: ‘The Apoe. of John was not written 
by the apostle. It is also not the record of a 
revelation or a vision which the author experienced 
on a day. It is, further, not the work of a homo- 
geneous conception’ (Apostolic Age, ii. 174). 

iii. CONTENTS AND COMPOSITION OF REVELA- 
TION.—l. Contents of the Book. 


The Book of Rev. reads briefly as follows:—An introduction, 
giving title, author, address, and subject (11-8), is followed by 
the ajypearance of Christ to John at Patmos, and the charge to 
write to the seven Churches (19-29), to each of which a letter is 
dictated by Christ (or His angel-spirit), in which the Church is 
praised or blamed with reference to past trials and heathen 
influences, and in view of a greater trial soon to come in con- 
nexion with the approaching coming of Christ (2. 3). The seer 
then sees heaven opened, and, being summoned up thither, he 
sees and describes the throne of God, and the twenty-four elders, 
seven spirits, and four living beings, who praise God the creator 
(4). He sees the sealed book in God’s hand, and the Lamb as if 
slain with seven horns and seven eyes (the spirits of God) ap- 
pears amid the praises of the highest angels and of all creation, 
as the one who alone can open the seven seals (5). He opens 
six seals. The first four introduce four horsemen who seem to 
be agents of judgment (war, famine, pestilence). The fifth 
reveals the prayers of martyred souls for vengeance ; the sixth 
an earthquake, which brings destruction to nature and terror to 
men (6). Before the destructive powers (winds) are loosed, 12,000 
from each of Israel’s twelve tribes are sealed (71-8), and John sees 
a countless multitude of all nations who have passed through 
the great tribulation, in heavenly blessedness (79-17). The 
seventh seal brings silence in heaven (81). Then ‘the seven 
angels’ appear (82), and, after the prayers of the saints have 
again been offered before God (83-5), six of the angels sound their 
trumpets. The first four bring forth earthquake and voleanic 
phenomena with destructive effect upon a third of earth, sea, 
rivers, and heaven (86-12), The remaining three are to be three 
woes (818), The fifth (first woe) brings demonic locust-beings 
from theabyss, under theirking Apollyon, who torment unsealed 
men five months (9112), The sixth brings armies of cavalry from 
the Euphrates, destroying one-third of men (918-21), Before 
this second woe is declared to be past [in 1144], the seer receives 
a new commission and message, a little book which he eats (10); 
and it is revealed to him that Jerusalem, except the temple 
and inner court, will be trodden by the Gentiles 42 months, 
and that ‘the two witnesses’ will prophesy during that time, and 
then be killed, and after 3} days raised to heaven (111-14), The 
seventh trumpet (third woe) sounds, and heavenly voices 
announce the establishment of the kingdom of God and Christ 
(1116-18), Storm and earthquake follow the opening of God’s 
heavenly temple (1119). The seer then beholds the unavailing 
effort of the dragon Satan to destroy the Messiah at His birth; the 
dragon’s fall from heaven, and his persecution of the woman who 
bore the child, and of her other seed (12117), Out of the sea 
comes a beast with ten horns and seven heads, whom the dragon 
equips with his own authority. He wars against the saints and 
is worshipped by all other men (13140), This worship is furthered 
and enforced by another beast out of the earth with miraculous 
powers, who stamps men with the number of the beast, 666 
(131-18), Over against these evil powers the Lamb is seen with 
the 144,000 undefiled on Mt. Zion (141), Angels announce the 
eternal gospel of the worship of God in view of judgment to 
come, the fall of Babylon, the punishment of the worshippers 
of the beast, the blessedness of martyrs (14613), One like a son 
of man [Messiah or angel ?] reaps the earth with his sickle, and 
another angel gathers the grapes into the winepress of God's 
wrath (141420), Seven angels, after the heavenly praises of the 
redeemed are heard, pour out seven bowls containing the seven 
last plagues, the sixth of which brings remote nations to the 
last war at Har-Magedon, and the seventh an earthquake which 
destroys cities, divides Babylon, destroys nature (15. 16). The 
city is then seen as a woman seated on a scarlet beast, at last 
wasted and destroyed by the beast and its 10 horns (171-18), 
Angels utter prophetic woes over Babylon, announcing its fall 
because of its persecution of prophets and saints (18). After 
heavenly rejoicings over the city’s fall, and the readiness of the 
Lamb’s bride (191-10), the Messiah appears as warrior and king, 
the two beasts are cast into the lake of fire, and their followers 


Satan is bound, while Christ and the risen 
Satan is loosed, and brings remote 
peoples to a final war against Jerusalem. They are destroyed, 
and he is cast into the lake of fire(20!19), The general resurrec- 
tion and judgment follow (2011-15), The new heaven and earth, 
the new Jerusalem, and final blessedness in it, are described 
(211-225), The conclusion consists of attestations and admoni- 
tions regarding the Divine authorship and sanctity of the book 
(226-21), 


2. Plan of the Book.—(a) Introductory.—There 
are two main methods by which plan and order 
are discovered in the visions of 41-22°. The 
recapitulation method (from Tyconius and Augus- 
tine to recent times) finds no progress in the suc- 
cessive sevens (seals, trumpets, and bowls) which 
form the main structure of this section, but repe- 
tition under varying forms. The seals bring 
already the last judgment (61277) and the final 
blessedness (7%17). Among more recent critics, 
however, the view prevails that the seventh in 
each series is developed in the new series of seven 
that follows. The seventh seal contains the re- 
mainder of the book, and is unfolded in seven trum- 
pets, of which the seventh includes all that follows 
to the end (107), but is unfolded in the seven bowls 
(Liicke, Bleek, Ewald, ete.). In this scheme ch. 7 
appears as an interlude between the sixth and 
seventh seals, and 10-11% as a similar insertion 
between the sixth and seventh trumpets. The 
bowls are not interrupted in the same way, but 
before and after them are visions which give the 
same impression of standing outside of the writer’s 
ruling scheme (12-14. 17-19"). 

Holtzmann represents the structure of the book 
in the following scheme (Comm. p. 295) :— 

118 Introduction. 

19_322 The seven Letters. 

41-514 Heavenly scene of the 

visions, 
61-17 Six seals, 


destroyed (19-21), 
martyrs reign 1000 years. 


7117 The sealed and the 
blessed. 
81-5 The coming forth of 
the trumpets out of 
the 7th seal. 
86-921 Six trumpets. 
101-1114 Destiny of Jerusalem. 
1115-19 Seventh trumpet. 

121-145 The great visions of 
the three chief foes 
and the Messiah- 
kingdom, 

146-20 Return to the earlier connexion. 
151-161 Transition to the 
bowls. 
162-21 Seven bowls. 
171-1910 The great Babylon. 
1911-2015 Final catastrophes. 
211-225 The new Jerusalem. 
226-21 Conclusion. 


It is to be noticed that the sections at the right 
contain most of the material which Weizsiicker 
and others regard as of earlier origin, and that 
of which Jewish authorship can be most plausibly 
affirmed. The supposition that they were inserted 
by the writer, and that he was not able to bring 
them into the sevenfold scheme which he <¢hose, 
isa natural one. Holtzmann, however, says that if 
this was the case, these sections have at all events 
been assimilated to the rest in style, and connected 
with it by various references, so that the lines of 
separation do not remain sharply defined. 

By the side of this we may well place in bare 
outline the analysis of Zahn (Hint. ii. 587 th), 
which, as he believes, demonstrates the unity of 
the book ‘in spite of all lack of literary art.’ 

Introd. (11-9). First Vision, 110-322 (Letters). Second Vision, 
41-81 (Seals), with two Pees (a) 7'-8, (b) 79-17, before the 
seventh. Vhird Vision, 82-1118 (Trumpets), with two Episodes, 
(a) 101-11, (6) 111-14, before the seventh. MFourth Vision, 1119-1420, 
Lifth Vision, 15'-1617 (Bowls). Stath Vision, 171-1824 (Judg- 
ment on Babylon), 1618-21 introduces it, and 191-8. 9-10 conciudes 
it and introduces the Seventh Vision, 1911-218 (Judgment and 
Awards). Highth Vision, 219-225 (or 15) (a description not of the 


new heaven and earth of 211-8, but of the world during the 
1000 years’ reign of Christ, 204-6), Conclusion, 225 (or 16)-21, 
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(5) Plan of chs. 1-3.—The construction of these 
chapters gives the greatest evidence of conscious 
and careful literary art, and no doubt may fairly 
predispose the reader to look for art throughout. 
The introductory verses (1'8) contain a remarkably 
complete statement of the source, character, and 
contents of the entire book, and prepare us to re- 
cognize such summary, anticipatory introductions 
elsewhere. The ultimate author of the revelation 
is God, who gave it to Christ, who sent an angel 
to signify it to John. It can therefore be called 
‘the word of God,’ ‘the testimony of Jesus,’ or 
‘the things which John saw.’ Its contents are ‘the 
things which must happen quiekly’; that is, it is 
a prediction, but of the immediate not the remote 
future. Its readers are God’s servants, who are 
blessed if they hear and keep what is written. 
More expressly ‘the seven Churches in Asia’ are 
addressed, and in saluting them the author com- 
pletely sums up his theology. It is in some sense 
trinitarian (vv.**), and the kingly exaltation of 
Christ through resurrection, the saving effect of His 
death, and the destination He made possible for 
believers, are described. The central message of 
the book, the coming of Christ, and that in its 
judicial aspect, is expressly announced, perhaps by 
God, who, at all events, as the real author of the 
revelation, adds in the first person His attestation. 
It is not, indeed, impossible to divide this intro- 
duction into independent parts (1-3. 4-6. 7. 8), and 
suppose them to have introduced separate apoca- 
lypses (cf. Spitta, Briggs). But it can hardly be 
denied that the whole is admirably adapted to in- 
troduce the book. 

The vision of Christ (1%°°) brings before us the 
priestly and kingly One, who lives amid His 
Churches and possesses or rules them. The letters 
are introduced by descriptions of Christ which are 
in most cases borrowed from the vision, and close 
with promises ‘to him that overcometh,’ which in 
most cases anticipate the fuller descriptions of chs. 
19-22. The selection of descriptive features from 
the vision of Christ in several cases fits the special 
message of the letter; and this is sometimes, but 
not so often and clearly, the case with the selection 
of the reward. (1) The description, 2! (from 11% 
1a) is referred toin 2°, The reward, 27 (cf. 22”), has 
no obvious relation to the letter. (2) The deserip- 
tion, 28 (from 17-18), fits both the message, 21”, 
and the reward, 24 (cf. 20°). (3) The description, 
2)2 (from 175), is referred to in 2!6. The reward, 2" 
(only in part, if at all, parallel to 22+, cf, 19), may 
possibly stand in contrast to the eating of things 
sacrificed to idols (24). (4) The description, 28 
(from 14-154, but ‘Son of God’ is here only), pre- 
pares for 2%, The reward, 2” (in part parallel to 
204, cf. 12° 19! 2236), could relate to the letter if 
Jezebel’s teaching included submission to Rome. 
(5) The description, 3! (from 17°, cf. 2? 14), has no 
special relation to the letter. The reward, 3° (cf. Gu 
Tub. 13 178 QO. 15 9127, Mt 10), is connected with v.4 
and perhaps v.1. (6) The description, 37 (not from 
the vision, cf. Is 22” [cf. 18]), is used in v.8. The 
reward, 3” (cf. 141» 224 212 8 191-28), has no obvious 
connexion with the letter (Bousset compares v.' 
with y.™). (7) The description, 3" (not from the 
vision, ef. 1°, Col 1#:, Jn 1%), may prepare for the 
severity of the letter (cf. v.™). The reward, ae 
(cf. 2046 16 226 519 99%), connects with v.” (ef. Lk 
999. 30), ; : . 

That the writer is working asan artist is evident, 
and a reason may have determined his choice of 
titles and promises where it is no longer evident. 
The last title is perhaps the highest, and the last 
reward also represents a climax. The first reward 
suggests Eden; the second, the Fall; the third, 
the Wilderness; the fourth, the Kingdom ; but 
though the intention to represent the fulfilment of 
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successive stages of OT history is wholly conceiv- 
able, the evidence for it is not convincing.* No 
evident reason for the changed position of the 
sentence, ‘He that hath an ear,’ ete., in the last 
four letters, is manifest. Of the historical condi- 
tions described in the letters something will be 
said further on. But, in spite of unmistakable 
references to local conditions, each letter is a 
message of the spirit to ‘the Churches.’ They 
were not sent separately or meant to be read 
separately, but have each a representative and 
all together a complete character, which the 
number seven itself suggests. 

Chs. 1-3 show not only a conscious artistic pur- 
pose, but in more details than can here be noted 
and still more in total effect they show a high 
order of poetic instinct and skill. 

(ec) Plan of chs. 4-22.—The choice of three series 
of sevens in the representation of the coming woes 
and judgment shows the same mind that addressed 
the Churches as seven. ‘To assign these sevens to 
different sources (Spitta, Briggs), is to miss one of 
the most evident marks of unity in the book. It 
is more likely, ¢.g., that the author made seven 
seals out of an original four (see below) than that 
he found his sevens ready made. But what is to 
be said of the two twofold interludes inserted 
between the sixth and seventh seals and trumpets 
(71-8: 8-17 1, 112-33) 2 

The first two of these visions not only interrupt 
the plan, but are apparently inharmonious with 
each other. In one (7!) a detinite number of Jews 
are sealed before the coming of evil, in order to be 
kept from it ; in the other (7°”) a countless number 
from all nations have already come through trials 
and death to heavenly blessedness. The first could 
well be of Jewish origin (based on Ezk 94), and 
describe the litera] safe-keeping of Jews in the 
troubles of the last days. Did our writer believe 
that Jews would play a distinct réle in the end? 
This is possible (cf. St. Paul in Ro 9-11), but it is 
more probable that he adopts a Jewish apocalyptical 
fragment applying it to the Christian community, 
and understanding it not in a literal sense. This 
would account for the fact that the four winds (7!) 
are never loosed. We have not a whole but a part 
(9! is related, but different). We have indeed an 
allusion to the sealing (94, cf. 14!) as 1f to prevent 
our supposing the section a later insertion. But 
there the sealed can only be all true Christians, 
as in 14° the 144,000 are. If Rev 7+° applies a 
Jewish oracle to the Christian community, the 
deliverance it assumes may well be no more literal 
than the rest, and its meaning in the author’s in- 
tention may be wholly like the meaning of 7°”, 
Not deliverance from death, but deliverance through 
death, is, in fact, the promise of the book. These 
two visions, then, contrasted as they are, and of 
different origin, may have meant the same thing 
to the author. They are assurances of escape and 
salvation, inserted here, after the beginning of 
evils but before their culmination, to serve the 
practical purpose of encouragement. The second 
one seems to describe by anticipation nothing less 
than the final heavenly blessedness, for no such 
host had as yet passed through trial (martyrdom ?) 
to heaven, and 6*4 seems to prevent the supposition 
that those who had already died were in possession 
of their final glory. 

Our inference in regard to ch. 7 is, then, that the 
writer introduces foreign (in part Jewish) frag- 
ments into his book, apparently interrupting his 
plan, but not without a purpose. He is writing 
even more to encourage true Christians than to 


* Trench (LZ pistles to the Seven Churches, N.Y. 1862, p. 287f.), 
who proceeds with a new series, thus: fifth, individual’s lot at 
the Day of Judgment; sixth, in companionship with the re- 
deemed ; seventh, in communion with God. 
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warn apostates, and so will not let assurance and 
promise wait until its proper place, when judgment 
has run its course, but will anticipate deliverance, 
setting light over against dark in his picture, 
though dark must predominate. 

Turning to the second pair of insertions, we 
notice that ch. 10 seems to describe nothing less 
than a new beginning of the prophet’s activity, a 
new commission and inspiration. It seems meant 
to explain the new and strange nature of the 

_ oracles that follow. Perhaps 104 may serve to 
explain the writer’s departure from the plan of 
developing the seventh of one series of judgments 
in the form of a new series of seven. Instead of 
the seven thunders which he heard, he is charged 
to write the contents of the little book of prophecies 
over many peoples. Yet this apparent change of 
plan is not a real break in the order, since it is 
still affirmed that the seventh angel’s trumpet will 
bring the end (10°). 

The second section, 11!-8, is still preliminary, as 
114 (ef. 9!") clearly indicates. Its strange character 
is evident. Yet it may well have been meant to 
serve the same purpose as 7!"!”, and indeed it falls 
into two similar parts. 111’, like 7+, assures 
Christians, the true worshippers in the true temple 
of God, that they will escape from the evils of 
the last days. Undoubtedly in their origin these 
verses referred to the real temple and to Jewish 
worshippers. This must have been a Jewish 
oracle uttered some time before A.D. 70. But our 
author can have used it only as a figure, precisely 
like the sealing of the 144,000. Its unprepared 
and fragmentary character are explicable if it was 
to the writer symbol, not reality. Not otherwise 
must we judge 11°8, In our writer’s plan it must 
mean that those who do not in the outward sense 
escape the evil, but because of their testimony and 
work against the power of evil suffer and die, will 
nevertheless rise in glory and be avenged upon 
their enemies (not unlike 7917). Of course this 
does not explain the origin of the section. It is 
full of unexplained allusions, and is clearly part of 
a larger whole. Its Jewish origin is unmistakable. 
Bousset regards it as a part of the apocalyptical 
tradition of Antichrist. It suggests an elaboration 
of the expectation of the return of Elijah for a 
work of protest and reform (Mal 4%: ®, Mt 1717 1174), 
and the similar hope of the return of Moses based 
on Dt 18-38 (Mt 17°). But since our writer intro- 
duces it, not as an incident in the direct develop- 
ment of the drama, but in an interlude and for 
its general message of encouragement in faithful 
testimony unto death, it is natural to raise the 
question whether he took the details literally, 
and expected the two prophets and especially the 
conversion of the majority of the Jewish people 
after a partial judgment upon them (v.*). How, 
indeed, could a Christian, in view of the pre- 
diction of Christ, even before A.D. 70, have taken 
literally either the expectation that the temple 
would be exempt from desecration by the heathen, 
or that only a tenth of the city would fall? Still 
less possible would the literal sense of the oracle 
be after 70. It is true that a Christian hand has 
touched the narrative (v.8 end), but it is not prob- 
able that the resurrection of the two witnesses is 
shaped after that of Christ (v."). In its strongly 
Jewish character, its evident date (before 70), 
much earlier than the book as a whole, its unpre- 
pared insertion, apparently only for its general 
thought of faithful testimony, martyrdom, and 
heavenly reward, the section is very instructive 
regarding the literary manner of the author (see 
below, il. 3). 

The seventh trumpet must be the third woe 
(114), and it must bring the consummation (107). 
Its contents cannot therefore be given in 1]}}8, 


but mnst include the rest of the book. The third 
woe cannot be less than the last conflict with the 
powers of evil and their overthrow, which forms 
the theme of chs. 12-20 (see 12). In 11!°38 we 
have, therefore, an anticipation in a heavenly 
chorus of the consummation which is not yet fully 
come (as in 1524 19!-7); a superscription for chs. 
12-20. 

The general plan of chs. 11°-22° is clear. After 
an introductory anticipation of the kingdom of 
God and the wrath and destruction that must 
precede its coming (11%-}%), Satan, the real 
power of evil, is introduced, and his present 
peculiar aggressiveness is explained in such a way 
as to make it a ground of special hope, not of 
discouragement. He has been cast down from 
heaven, and knows that his time on earth is short 
(ch. 12). The chief agents of Satan in his perse- 
cution of Christians—Rome, the empire and the 
religion—are then introduced (ch. 13). Before judg- 
ment against the evil powers begins, the author, 
according to his custom, inserts various antici- 
patory passages : a vision of the blessedness of the 
saints with Christ (vv.!) ; a review of the entire 
teaching of the book (vv.*!*): its gospel, the sole 
worship of God in view of judgment to come; its 
prediction, the fall of Rome, and the eternal 
punishment of those who yield to Roman life and 
cultus; the supreme Christian duty, patience, 
endurance in Christian life and faith, and the 
promises of heavenly blessedness for martyrs; 
then a general vision of judgment in two acts, the 
reaping of grain and the gathering of grapes 
(vv.'4-2°), The seven bowls are introduced as 
finishing the wrath of God (151, ef. ‘it is done,’ 
yéeyovev, 16'7), They lead up to the destruction of 
Rome. But for this great event the writer has 
larger resources of description at his command. 
The vision of the woman seated on the dragon 
shows that it is her own evil demon that will turn 
against the city, and with its ten horns, which are 
ten kings, destroy her (ch. 17). Her fall will fulfil 
the language of prophecy against Babylon and Tyre 
(ch. 18). It will be finally ettected—the end having 
been once more anticipated in heavenly praises 
(19'°)—at Christ’s coming and by Him (1912), 
Then, the beasts having been destroyed, Satan’s 
own judgment must come, a preliminary binding 
and a final destruction (ch. 20). Then at last the 
consummation so often anticipated will be an 
actuality (21-225), : 

Although the writer connects ch. 17 and 219*- 
with one of the angels of the bowls, yet it must 
be evident that we are not to judge this section 
(12-22°) as consisting of the seven bowls (develop- 
ing the seventh trumpet), and some introductory 
and concluding sections ; for the prelude and post- 
Iude would in this case far overbalance the piece 
itself both in length and in interest and power. On 
the other hand, the theme of 12-22% being the fall of 
Rome, the present Satanic power, and with it the 
deliverance and blessedness of faithful Christians, 
it is clear that chs. 12. 13 and 17-22° form the 
solid framework of the structure. Ch. 19 brings 
the beasts of ch. 13 to judgment; ch. 20 brings 
the Satan of ch. 12 to an end; 21-22° brings to 
actuality the anticipation of 11°77. To set aside 
the passages put in the right-hand column in 
Holtzmann’s scheme for the sake of carrying out 
the plan of developing the seventh of each series 
by a new series of seven, would sacrifice the most 
important parts of the section, in which order and 
movement are most evident. We must conclude 
that the writer, in the second half of his book, 
renounced that plan as not adequate for his ma- 
terial, as ch. 10 may have been meant to suggest. 
The seven bowls, in fact, form the least original 
and impressive part of this section, being de- 
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pendent on the seven trumpets and inferior to 
them in eflectiveness (see below). The seven 
bowls do not furnish the plan of this section. But 
we may fairly ask whether we are to give to the 
Sevens quite such significance in the earlier part of 
the book asis commonly done. If both the seventh 
seal and the seventh trumpet include all that 
follows in the book (as also the seventh bowl is 
simply more fully described in chs. 17-19), then 
we should not divide by sevens, since this would 
cut off the announcement of the seventh from its 
development. The seventh should open, not end, 
a new section, and the separation of the seventh 
from the sixth by passages of vital importance 
(not mere interludes in character) seems to indicate 
this intention on the part of the writer. Chs. 7 
and 10 seem most evidently to mark transitions. 

Some such outline as this may therefore with 
reserve be suggested— 


I. Preliminary judgments (4-9). 
1. Visions of the actors (4—-6),.— 
a. God (4); b. Christ (5); ¢. Destructive powers (6). 
2. Promises of deliverance out of coming evils (7). 
8. The judgments (one-third, without producing re- 
pentance. 8. 9). 
II. Final judgments (10-22), 
1. The prophet’s new commission (10). 
2. Vision of deliverance for true worshippers of God, 
and esp. for martyrs (111-4), 
3. Prelude, summarizing the action (1115-19), 
4. Visions of the actors (12. 13 [141-5 ?]),— 

w. Satan (12); 6. Roman empire and emperor- 
worship (13); [c. The Lamb and His followers 
(141-9)]. 

5. Promises and warnings (14 [or 146-20}), 
“6. The judgments (15-20). — 

a. Upon the earth, leading up to the fall of the city, 
Rome (15. 16. 171-1824 [191-107}); b. Upon the 
demon-beasts of the Roman empire and religion 
and their followers (1911-2]) ; c. Upon Satan and 
all that belongs to him (20). 

7. The new world and city (211-8 219-225(9 2)),* 

Titles or superscriptions quite frequently summarize the con- 
tents of following visions :—11-8 sums up the whole book, 82 
is a title, and 839 an anticipation of the effect of the trumpets 
(86), and the bowls are similarly introduced (151-24), 1115-18 
is a summary title of chs. 12-22 ; 18? 3 symmarizes 184-24; 191-10 
summarizes 1911-2221 ; 211-8 summarizes 219-225 (211. 2=9-21, 3.4 
= 22.925, 5-3 —22(-21), 


Yet though we find evidence of a general order 
in the book which the artistic structure of chs. 1-3 
prepares us to look for, we must take account of 
various departures from any strict order, if we 
would understand the spirit of the writer. Though 
the interruption of the sevens by chs. 7 and 10-11” 
is not due to a want of plan, yet here and in 
various anticipatory voices, visions, and comments 
(e.g.111418 141° 152-4 191° 121) we find evidences of 
the practical impulse to encourage and admonish, 
rather than artistic reflexion. In the failure to 
observe strict chronological sequence the book is in- 
deed only like Daniel and other apocalypses. There 
is here as in Daniel a progress towards greater 
concreteness and detail. In 6!1 the final day of 
God’s wrath seems already come. _ It is described 
again in 144°, The fall of Rome is announced in 
148 as if accomplished ; more fully described in 1a; 
still predicted in 17%; announced in 18”, predicted 
still in 18424, Again the letters seem to assume 
that though trials have been endured, martyrdom 
is almost wholly future (2); but in 5° many 
souls of martyrs are seen, and 7° implies a multi- 
tude, as 204° also does. 

(d) Experiences of the seer,—We have already 
met with evidence that the author used some 
ancient materials for their general thought, and 
not in a literal sense. Before passing to a more 
detailed study of his use of material, 1t is import- 
ant to ask whether he gives a consistent picture 
of his own experiences. 


is evi 7 begin- 
* It is evident that 171 and 219 are meant to mark the in 
nings of parallel sections, and it is possible that the likewise 


parallel 1910 and 229 are meant to mark their close. 
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(1) The position and movements of the seer.— 


He is on earth in 19%. ; in 41 he is summoned up into heaven, 
where he may be conceived as remaining through ch. 9 (cf. 69 
81.2 etc.), though earth is not out of his sight (612M 71 etc.), 
That he is literally in heaven is clearly implied in 54f 713f, But 
in 101, without a break (‘and I saw’), he appears to be on earth 
(so 104-8). Earth appears to be the scene of the action in 111-13, 
but in 1115 voices in heaven are heard, and in y.19 the temple in 
heaven is seen to be open. In 12 the seer seems to be in 
heaven (?), but in 13 and probably in 141-13 he is on earth. It 
we read icré0yy in 1218 (131), we have a definite reference to the 
seer’s position, comparable to 19. But the judgment scene 1414-20 
suggests heaven, Again chs. 15. 16 giveaheavenly scene. In173 
an angel carries John away in the spirit into a wilderness to 
see the woman (Rome), and in 2110 to a mountain to sce 
Jerusalem descending out of heaven. 181-4 indicate that the 
seer is onearth. In 191-10 he seems to be in heaven, but in v.11 
on earth again (for he sees heaven open, as in 41); s0 also in 201 
212, and probably in 2110f., 


There is so little law in these movements, and 
so little care to make the connexion clear, that 
one might infer that our writer leaves such refer- 
ences as they stood in his different sources ; but, 
this would mean that the vision was to him a 
form, not a reality. 

(2) The heavenly scenes.— 


The scenery in heaven is not clearly described. Ch. 4 pictures a 
throne of God, with 24 elders on thrones around it, seven lamps 
before it which are the seven spirits of God, before it a glassy 
sea, and, in the midst of it and around it, four living creatures. 
Here in the midst of the throne stood the Lamb (ch. 5), whose 
seven eyes are the seven spirits of God, of which the seven 
lamps were already a symbol. About the throne and the 
elders and living beings are myriads of angels (511 701), Here 
also are the multitudes who have come out of great tribulation 
(79-17), Of them, however, it is said not only that they are 
before the throne of God, but that they serve Him in His 
temple. 312 has prepared us for the conception of a temple in 
heaven, and in 69 we have suddenly been made aware of ‘the 
altar,’ beneath which are the souls of martyrs. Now the 
trumpets are sounded by ‘the seven angels which stand before 
God,’ 8? (cf. 146). These did not appear in the scene just 
drawn, unless they are the same as ‘the seven spirits,’ as 14 
might indicate. The altar is mentioned again, and, perhaps in 
distinction from it, ‘the golden altar which is before the 
throne,’ the altar of incense (83-5). From the horns of this 
‘golden altar which is before God’ comes the voice which 
directs the angel of the sixth trumpet (91f.). The seventh 
trumpet reveals the original scene (the throne and eiders and 
living beings, 1115-18); but then we read, ‘there was opened the 
temple of God that is in heaven,’ and in it the ark of His 
covenant was seen (1119), After this the 24 elders appear only 
in 141-5 and 191-8, two somewhat similar passages, though 
152-4 may have the same setting (cf. 46). One of the four 
living creatures is mentioned in 157 in connexion with the 
temple; but more often the temple scenery stands by itself. 
Out of the temple comes the angel who summons the reaper 
(1415) and the angel who is to gather the grapes (1417), whom 
another angel from the altar directs (1418), Out of the temple 
come the seven angels, having the seven last plagues, and the 
temple is filled with smoke from the glory of God, so that it 
could not be entered, although open (1558), A great voice 
from the temple commands them (161); ‘the altar’ affirms the 
justice of the judgment (16°), and the final, ‘It is done,’ comes 
‘out of the temple and from the throne,’ uniting the two (1617). 


It is not easy to unite in one picture the concep- 
tion of God as sitting on a throne surrounded by His 
court, and of His dwelling, in heaven as on earth, 
in the temple’s holiest place, from which His-voice 
or messengers issue forth. Since the scenery of 
the throne is that of the seals, and the temple 
scenery that of the bowls, it is natural to think 
of this unharmonized element as due to sources. 
The author has mixed the scenes somewhat (157 
could be an insertion, as the angels came out of 
the temple already having seven plagues, vv.?°) ; 
but he does not harmonize them, or paint a heaven 
that can be imagined. ‘The new Jerusalem must 
also have been in heaven (3 21°), though the seer 
beholds it only as it descends to earth (211). The 
description of the new heaven and earth resolves 
itself into the description of a city, and in this 
there is no temple (21%), but the throne remains 
the final seat of God (204 2]® 221%), If the 
writer had wished to paint a clear, consistent 
picture, he could easily have done so. The infer- 
ence that he took his-deseriptions as they were, 
and valued them as poetical not literal accounts, 
is surely a natural one. 
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(3) Form of inspiration.—The same freedom and 
disregard of formal consistency is evident in the 
representation of the way in which the seer re- 
ceived his revelations, ‘There is no set way, no 
fixed medium. . 

The first verses seem explicit, yet leave us uncertain whether 
we are to conceive of the writer as receiving Christ’s revelation 
through angel (1!) or by vision (‘all the things that he saw,’ 1%, 
cf. 119), The letters are given by Christ in the first person. Yet 
they are introduced by a description of Christ in the third 
person, and the expression ‘hear what the spirit saith to the 
Churches’ suggests that the letters are dictated to John by an 
angel-spirit in the name of Christ. The voice which John hears 
at first (110f.) must be the voice of Ohrist Himself (cf. 11%). The 
same voice summons John into the open heaven (41). He is 
there ‘in the spirit’ (42, as in 11). But it does not appear to 
be Christ Himself who shows him what is to come, Christ 
appears as an actor in the drama of the future, not as the seer’s 
interpreter. Not till1615 is His voice heard again, and then not 
till 227(?). In 171 one of the seven angels of the bowls summons 
John and carries him away in the spirit into a wilderness to see 
the judgment upon Rome. This is the sort of angel guidance 
that 11 would lead us to expect, but which we look for thus far 
in vain. This angel fulfils his function as interpreter (177-18) ; 
but then we hear another angel announcing Babylon’s fall (181-3) ; 
another voice from heaven pronouncing the prophetic denuncia- 
tion over her (18420); and still another angel predicting the 
fall by deed and word (1821-34), Then are heard various voices 
from heaven (191-8); and only then, in 199-10 (‘and he says to 
me’), does the original angel-guide speak again. He then 
rejects John’s impulse to worship him (cf. Asc. Isaiah 721 84.5) 
with the words, ‘I am a fellow-servant of thee and thy brothers 
who have the testimony of Jesus; worship God: for the testi- 
mony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy’ (1911). The last clause 
is often struck out as a gloss by critics (Bousset, Hilgen- 
feld, etc.), but this is venturesome. ‘The spirit of prophecy’ 
should mean the spirit from God which inspires the prophet ; 
that is, in this case, the angel himself (cf. 226). So he would say, 
‘I am only one of you who have the testimony of Jesus ; indeed 
this testimony constitutes my very being.’ The angel-spirit of 
prophecy is simply the personified testimony of Jesus, the word 
of Jesus Himself. As a messenger this angel is on an equality 
with John,—because his message is wholly and simply the 
message of Christ. There follow visions of the first and of the 
final judgments (1911-2015), and an introductory (summary) 
vision of the consummation (211-8), in which are heard the 
words of God Himself (vv.98); and then ‘one of the seven 
angels who had the seven bowls’ (not the same one as before ?) 
carried John in the spirit to a mountain to see the new Jeru- 
salem. It is this angel who measured the city and showed John 
the details of the vision (2115-17 221), so that when 226 begins 
‘and he said to me,’ it can be only the angel that speaks (one 
of the ‘spirits of the prophets’); but in v.7 his words become 
Christ’s words, ‘behold, I come quickly.’ No wonder John 
would again worship him, but again he classes himself with the 
prophets. As a person he is only a revealer, a voice; but his 
words are those of Christ. So when he speaks again (2210) his 
words again become Christ’s words (vv.12), Now it is to be 
observed that the seven angels of the bowls (ch. 15), two (?) of 
whom are the imparters of these last prophecies of the book, 
naturally lead us back to ‘the seven angels which stand before 
God,’ to whom the trumpets are given (82), and these again to 
the seven lamps burning before the throne, which are the seven 
spirits of God (45), from whom (14), as from God and Christ, 
John’s message comes. When now Christ is described as ‘he 
that hath the seven spirits of God’ (31), and is pictured as the 
Lamb with seven eyes ‘which are the seven spirits of God sent 
forth into all the earth’ (56), we have certainly significant 
indications of what the writer meant by calling his book an 
‘apocalypse of Jesus Christ,’ and of his idea of the inspiration 
of a Christian prophet. Angels, however realistically described, 
are hardly more than a means of expressing the fact that the 
writer was somehow conscious of having a message from Christ 
for the Churches. Any further interpretation of his conscious- 
ness must be deferred until we have studied the sources and 
relationships of his materials. 

Any set and consistent form of representing his experiences, 
however, the author seems purposely to avoid. Apart from 
171. 219. we have no indication of a special interpreting angel, 
taking the part of Gabriel in the Bk. of Daniel. The speakers 
in the book are very many. The underlying faith in the king- 
ship of God and of Christ, and its ultimate triumph, are expressed 
in heavenly choruses, led by the twenty-four elders and the four 
cherubim, but joined in by multitudes of angels and of glorified 
men (48-11 59-14 79-12 1115-18 1910 142.3 152-4 191-7(8), One of the 
elders instructs John in 5° and 71817, Often it is simply ‘a 
voice from heaven’ that he hears (104.8 1413 184 213, cf. 1617), or 
from the horns of the altar (915), or from the altar itself (167). 
He records words of God, 18 (7?) 215-8 1617 (?); of Christ, 111-19. 20 
2. 8. 1615 227.12. 5 of the spirit, 1413 2217, There are beatitudes 
uttered by Christ (1615 227.14), by a voice from heaven (1413), by 
the angel-guide (199), by John (13). Sometimes he seems to 
interrupt the story of what he had seen with a direct word of 
his own to the reader (27 etc, 139 101318 1412, cf. 1797), Among 
the other voices that are heard are those of the souls of martyrs 
(610) ; of various angels undefined (72 146.8. 9.15.18 1917 etc.) ; of 
‘the angel of the waters’ (16°F); an eagle (818); the rod (7111). 
At the beginning and at the end the book is declared to be from 
Christ Himself, His testimony (11.2 2216), The part which the 
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angels perform might almost be regarded as pictorial, since the 
writer reduces the significance of these beings, who are the 
uniform actors and speakers in the Jewish apocalypses, to that 
of messengers of Christ. He is the primary and final actor in 
the book (opens the seals, ch. 5f., and executes the judgment, 
19Uf.), and He is the real speaker. 

Here also, as in the case of the place and move- 
ments of the seer and the heavenly scenery, a 
variety of sources might explain the diversity of 
the representation, but we must also suppose the 
author to be relatively indifferent to formal con- 
sistency. He must, one is forced to think, have 
taken the external language of apocalypses in a 
figurative or poetic way. The only other hypothesis 
would seem to be that of composite origin (as held 
by Volter, Spitta, etc.) ; but the effort to bring con- 
sistency out of the book by analysis and the recon- 
struction of sources out of which it was gradually 
and unskilfully put together, fails to do justice to 
the unity of style and even of plan which the book 
has been found to exhibit. Moreover, this eftort 
has been made by many able men, and, according 
to the prevailing opinion of scholars, has failed. 

In order, however, to test the possibility of a 
free, more or less poetic, use of traditional apoca- 
lyptical material, we must examine our author’s 
use of tradition at various points more closely. 

3. Sources.—(a) Old Testament.—Although Rey. 
contains no direct citations from the OT, it is full 
of OT language from the beginning to the end. 
An impression of its dependence on OT phrase- 
ology may be gained from the text of Westcott 
and Hort, or from that of Nestle, in which such 
allusions or reminiscences are printed in a distinct 
type. In the corresponding list of references in 
WH’s Appendix, pp. 184-188, out of the total 
number of 404 verses in the book about 265 verses 
contain OT language, and about 550 references are 
made to OT passages.* The material is still more 
fully gathered by Hithn (Die alttest. Citate und 
Reminiscenzen tm NT, 1900). 

Nothing is more important for the understanding 
of our author’s mental and literary processes than 
a close study of his use of OT language. 

The bearing of such study upon the interpreta- 
tion of our book can here only be suggested by 
illustrations. One of the simplest cases is the 
prophetic denunciation of the fall of Babylon 
(Rome) in ch. 18. It is composed almost wholly 
of material taken from the prophetic woes over 
Babylon (Is 13. 14, Jer 50. 51), Tyre (Is 23, Ezk 
26-28), and, in a slight degree, Edom (Is 34). Even 
the admonition that might seem to have direct 
reference to the historical situation, ‘Come forth, 
my people, out of her,’ ete. (184), is directly 
borrowed from prophetic utterances (Jer 51% % 
508, Is 48°° 52"), and has there rather than here 
its historical explanation. Yet the chapter does 
not make the impression of being a laborious piece 
of patchwork. It has a unity of its own and a 
high degree of impressiveness, and seems to be the 
work of one whose mind is filled with the language 
of prophecy, and who draws abundantly, and of 
course consciously, from his storehouse, and yet 
writes with freedom and from a strong inner im- 
pulse of his own, and elaborates with his own con- 
ceptions the themes which the prophetie words 
contain. So he makes out of the old a. product 
in a real sense new, a poetical whole. But what 
shall we say of his putting this product into the 

* The allusions agree in part with the Heb., in part with the 
LXX. WH mark 33 references as distinctly from Heb. (and 
Chald.), 15 as from LXX; 5 are marked Heb. and LXX, viz. 
4 references to Ex 1916 (45 85 1119 1618) and one to Zec 3lf. (129), 
Schurer (° iii. 823) cites 920 105 137 204 as citations from Daniel, 
which follow Theodotion more closely than LXX. See Bludau, 
‘Die Apokalypse und Theodotions Daniel-Uebersetzung,’ in 
Theol. Quartalschrift, 1897, pp. 1-26. Salmon (Introd. to the 
NT, p. 662 f.) argues that the citations in Rev. show a nearer 


relationship to Theod. than to LXX, referring to 920 105 127 137 
196 204. 11; on the other side, 114 1916, Cf, Swete, Intiod. p. 48 f. 
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mouth of angels? It is easier to attribute such a 
literary composition to a poet than to a voice from 
heaven. Even the action of the angel in 182! rests 
on the symbolic act of Jeremiah (51% 6), And if 
our writer says that he hears and sees these things, 
must we not judge the nature of his vision by its 
contents? A literal voice from heaven this certainly 
cannot be, and we seem shut up to two possibilities 
regarding it: either the angels and the voice from 
heaven belong wholly to the poetry of the piece, 
its literary form, or they express the writer’s own 
interpretation of the strong impulse, as if from 
without, under which he wrote. 

Another instructive illustration of the author’s 
use of the OT is to be found in his description of 
the new Jerusalem, 21'-22°, This is largely taken 
from the anticipations of the prophets of the Exile, 
Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah, with reference to the 
return and the rebuilding of Jerusalem. Features 
are added from other sources. Here, as in ch. 18, 
the impression is not that of mere clipping and 
piecing, but rather that of the work of a mind full 
of the Messianic language of the prophets, writing 
out of a genuine and deep religious and_ poetic 
emotion, with a dependence on the OT which is free, 
not slavish, and yet with very little real inventive- 
ness. Yet this also is shown to the seer by an angel, 
who seems to be in general the speaker (see 21! 
6 AadGy, 22°); and an action of his is described 212-17 
which is taken from Ezekiel (40**:). In this case, 
more clearly than in ch. 18, we may suspect a cer- 
tain limitation of the author’s imagination by his 
sources, which is not inconsistent with a large 
measure of freedom in the use of them. He has 
mastered the OT material of this sort, and can use 
it effectively, but cannot go much beyond it. How 
otherwise can we explain the emphatically Jewish 
picture of a future which was certainly to this 
writer universal in scope; the presence still of 
thoroughly earthly features in a consummation 
which must surely, in the writer’s view, be heavenly; 
the appearance still of nations and kings and their 
wealth after heaven and earth have passed away? 
He has little but the old familiar national and 
earthly language at command for the description 
of that which heaven contains for Christian hope. 
He can describe the Christian heaven only in 
Jewish language. But though bound in language 
he is not bound in thought. He knows no more 
impressive and expressive language (nor do we) ; 
but the language is poetry to him, it is figurative, 
not literal, chosen for its poetic worth and emotional 
effect, which belonged to it, indeed, partly because 
it was old and familiar. It must of course be re- 
cognized that the most powerful imagination comes 
quickly to an end if it attempts to leave the earth 
in its descriptions of heaven. Religious faith 
and hope cannot do better than take the language 
which the greater souls have created, which genera- 
tions have shaped, which age has hallowed, and 
use it not for its literal but for its emotional and 
poetic worth, to symbolize and suggest inexpressible 
realities. ‘ 

Jewish literature furnishes other similar collec- 
tions of OT Messianic imagery (To 13, ete.) ; and 
the possibility that some earlier (Jewish) mind had 
already shaped the material in 21°-22°, and that our 
author, in 21), introduces and summarizes this 
section, and adds his own concluding sentences 
(228-21), is to be considered. ; : 

A still more striking illustration of our author’s 
dependence on OT language, yet his freedom in the 
use of it, both in combination and in application, 
is his description of Christ in 1”. Almost all of 
it is taken from Daniel, but it unites in a most 
surprising way features from the descriptions of 
the one like a son of man, and of the Ancient of 


Days, in Dn 7, with still more from the angel 
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(Gabriel) in Dn 10. The seven golden candlesticks 
and the seven stars are without parallel in Daniel. 
Something can be said, however, as to their source 
and use. ‘lhe former was of course a familiar OT 
symbol (Ex 25*7 37°) which Zech. (42) uses in an 
unearthly sense, explaining that the seven lamps 
are the seven eyes of J”, which run to and fro 
through the whole earth (4° following v.%). He 
sees by the candlestick two olive-trees (4°), and 
evidently interprets their two branches as signify- 
ing Zerubbabel and Joshua, so that the two trees 
are the Davidic and the Aaronic houses. These 
two men, Zech. would say, have the eyes of the 
Lord upon them in favour and blessing. But this 
is a free application by the prophet to the historical 
present and to his practical purpose of a symbol 
which originally, no doubt, pictured the seven 
planets and the way in which their light was con- 
stantly replenished by the oil from ever-growing 
trees. It was a mythological symbol (Gunkel, 
Schépfung, pp. 122-131), which Zech. used as 
poetry, not interpreting all of the symbol (4°), 
and perhaps adding a feature for the sake of the 
interpretation (4). Now in Rev 1” the writer 
chooses to identify the seven lamps with the seven 
churches among which Christ is and moves. But 
in 4°> he sees seven lamps burning before the 
throne of God, which are, he explains, the seven 
spirits of God, atlirmed in 1‘ to be before God’s 
throne (cf. 87); and even in the letters (3!) Christ 
is described as the one who has the seven spirits 
of God and the seven stars, so that this interpreta- 
tion of the lamps was in his mind by the side of 
the other. When, still further, we read that the 
Lamb has ‘seven eyes, which are the seven spirits 
of God sent forth into all the earth’ (5°), with 
evident allusion to Zee 4, we are able to realize 
how far from a slavish literalness and formal con- 
sistency our author’s use of OT figures is. Finally, 
Zech.’s figure reappears in 114, where the two wit- 
nesses are declared to be ‘the two olive-trees and 
the two candlesticks [what two?] standing before 
the Lord of the earth,’ a free identification for a 
purpose, similar in kind to that of Zech. himself, 
this time certainly made not by our author, but by 
some source. 

Our writer cares much for OT prophetic language, 
and cannot easily add much to it, but he applies it 
freely to new uses. Note esp. that we have in Rey. 
no such anxious effort to interpret an OT predic- 
tion, assuming the necessity of its literal fulfil- 
ment, as Dn 9 contains. The relation of 114 to 
Zec 4, and of 20° to Ezk 38 f., is wholly different. 

Other illustrations could readily be given,—such 
as the relation of ch. 4 to Is 6 and Ezk 1,—but 
enough has been presented to justify the following 
presuppositions with reference to passages in our 
book which contain imagery not derived from the 
OT—(1) that such imagery, if it is at all elaborate, 
is not the author’s free invention, but is borrowed 
from some literary or oral prophetic traditions ; 
(2) that the writer does not feel bound to leave it 
as it is, but is free to combine and interpret it to 
suit his own purpose, so that the interpreter must 
distinguish sharply between the present use of the 
symbols and their original use. If this distinction 
is necessary in 21-22° and 1°, it will be no less 
necessary in 11! 12. 13, ete. 

(6) Jewish apocalyptical traditions.—The line 
that separates uncanonical from OT material in 
Rev. is not a sharp one. It would indeed be 
natural that Jewish apocalyptical traditions should 
consist largely of expositions and elaborations of 
OT material. The picture of the throne of God 
(ch. 4) is unquestionably based upon that of Ezk 
1. 10 and Is6 (cf. also the probably older passages, 
Ex 24, 1 K 221%), The four living creatures, cheru- 
bim, are taken directly from Ezekiel, and, in spite 
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of differences, need no other explanation. It is 
of course not to be assumed that they have no 
history before and after Ezekiel (cf. the four pres- 
ences in Enoch 40 and Apoc. Bar 51" 21°, and the 
four angels in Enoch 87** 88! 90"). For the seven 
lamps which are the seven spirits of God we have 
already found points of connexion in the OT, but 
we need to adduce such passages as ‘l'o 121”, Enoch 
9071, in order to realize how fixed an element in 
apocalyptical imaginations these seven spirits (or 
angels, archangels) were. The use of the article 
in Rev 14 4°» 8" is itself proof of the familiarity of 
the conception. That foreign speculations, Persian 
or Babylonian, lie behind it is probable (see 
Cheyne, OP 281 ff., 323 1f., 334ff. ; Gunkel, Schop- 
fung, 294-302, and Archiv f. Religionswissenschs 
1898, 294--300; Stave, Parsismus, 216-219). It is 
therefore a natural inference that the twenty-four 
elders, clothed in white, sitting on thrones and 
crowned, come from tradition, and are not an 
invention of the author. They represent probably 
not the Christian Church, twelve tribes and twelve 
apostles (though 214 may indicate the writer’s desire 
to add the Christian to the Jewish twelve), but 
the glory and power, especially the reigning or 
judicial power of God, His heavenly court. They 
are associated, as are the seven spirits and the four 
cherubim, with God and His throne, not with the 
creation (see Gunkel, Schdpfung, 302-308). Is 24?8 
gives probable evidence of the antiquity of the 
conception (cf. Is 63°, LXX). With the general 
description of God’s throne should be compared, 
e.g., Enoch 14. 71, Secrets of Enoch 29. 22. 

We have already found reasons for regarding 
11+ as a Jewish oracle (or two fragments of a 
Jewish apocalypse), used by our author in a sense 
wholly different from its original literal meaning. 
It is a most convincing illustration of our author’s 
union of dependence on traditional forms of ex- 
pression, and independence of the traditional use 
and meaning of such forms. 

The great sign in heaven which ch. 12 presents 
can be accounted for only in a very slight degree 
on the basis of the OT. Yet nowhere is the 
writer’s dependence upon traditional material more 
certain. Assuming that he did not invent these 
figures, it is not difficult to understand what he 
meant to say by the use of them. The chapter 
contains a picture, in some sense an explanation, 
of Satan’s present power in the world, and his fierce 
hostility to the Christian Church ; and at the same 
time the assurance that his power is soon to end. 
Christ escaped his hands, and is with God. Satan 
has already been cast down from his old place in 
heaven, and no longer brings accusations against 
the saints before God; and, though he is now all 
the more determined in his assaults upon Christ’s 
brethren on earth, his reign is doomed to a speedy 
end. This application of the figure, however, by no 
means explains its origin. Many of its details 
can be fitted to this use only by violence, if at all, 
and could not have been devised for the purpose. 
What then was the source, and of what sort was 
the writer’s use of this material ? 

Gunkel’s book must be regarded as little short 
of epoch-making in its significance for the inter- 
pretation of this chapter, even though serious 
doubt be felt regarding certain of his conclusions. 
He offers convineing proof of the long and wide- 
spread influence in Hebrew literature of the Baby- 
lonian myth of creation—the victory of Marduk, 
the god of light (the sun), over the chaos-beast 
Tidmat, the dragon of the deep, He traces the 
transition from a cosmological to an eschatological 
use of the conception, on the principle, which ex- 
plains many features of the Jewish hope, that God 
will make the last things as the first (Barn, 63) ; 
and the interpretation of the dragon as a historical 


instead of a natural power. In this way the myth 
becomes a poetic expression of the expectation 
that the hostility of the world-ruling nation 
against Israel will come to a supreme manifesta- 
tion; that then J” will intervene directly, or 
through the angel Michael, and again, as at the 
beginning, the dragon will be bound or slain (cf. 
Is 51% 1° 271), ‘The beast that comes up out of 
the abyss’ (Rev 117) is this well-known figure in 
Jewish eschatology. It could be regarded as a 
symbol, or representative of the hated nation, as 


in Dn 7 it becomes four beasts, to describe the 


four successive masters and enemies of the Jewish 
nation, and as in Rey 13 it is the Roman empire ; 
or it could be more distinetly and personally con- 
ceived, as in Rev 12, as the Satan who gives the 
hostile kingdom its evil power. It could also be 
conceived of as a man in whom eyil reaches its 
height (Antichrist, perhaps Rey 11’). 


Gunkel is not contented, however, with this general and 
probable identification of the dragon of ch. 12. He proceeds to 
defend two much more dubious positions. J'irst, that our 
chapter rests ultimately upon, and follows closely, a part of the 
Babylonian myth of which we have no other remaining record— 
the account of the birth of Marduk, his escape from the dragon 
who knows him to be his destined destroyer, and the dragon’s 
fierce persecution of his goddess-mother during the period of 
the boy’s growth to maturity, ‘the three and a half times,’ 
from the winter solstice to the spring equinox [7]. Second, that 
in contrast to the free poetic use of such material in the earlier 
prophetic and poetic books of the OT, we find in the apoca- 
lypses an increasing tendency to look upon these ancient and 
mysterious figures with awe, and to believe that they really 
contained, and could reveal to one who had wisdom, the ex- 
planation of present evil and the secrets of its coming end. 
This reverence for apocalyptical traditions explains, Gunkel 
contended, what nothing else but literal vision could explain, 
the confident belief of these writers in their own predictions. 
He finds, therefore, in such sources as these not only an illus- 
tration of the literary method of the seer, but an explanation of 
his self-consciousness, a psychological account of apocalyptical 
writings. Both of these positions of Gunkel are insecure, and 
from the second one he has himself in part withdrawn. The 
freedom with which we have found our author combining and 
modifying OT materials renders it hazardous to attempt to 
reconstruct his sources when they are unknown, and also pre- 
vents the assumption that he looked upon such materials with 
awe and derived from them his revelation. 


It is not probable that the material in Rey 12 
stands in its original form and order. Gunkel 
himself recognized that v.° and vvy.7}% offer two 
variants. Wellhausen (Skizzen und Vorarbeiten 
6 Heft, p. 215ff) regards + and 7 as doub- 
lets, and would distinguish two actions in the 
original story which are here confused. 1. In 
heaven, the dragon wars with the angels, or with 
the sun, moon, and zodiac (vy.*:*1), is conquered 
and cast down to earth with his angel host (vy.* % 
#2) 9. On earth, he makes war with the woman 
who bears the son (#” is already an earthly scene), 
the son is snatched up to heaven (°), the woman 
flees into the wilderness, the dragon pursues her 
there, but must leave her (°=!6), and turns 
against those of her seed who did not escape with 
her. There must then have followed an account 
of the overthrow of the dragon by the rescued 
Messiah after His growth to maturity. Something 
like this, Wellhausen thinks, was a Jewish apoca- 
lypse of the siege of Jerusalem. It described how 
the remnant (the woman) had escaped out of the 
city and been rescued through great dangers ; how 
the Romans (dragon) had turned against those who 
remained in Jerusalem, who are to be destroyed 
(Rev 111? is, however, a fragment of the same 
time which anticipates the rescue of those, the 
Zealots, who occupied the temple itself during the 
siege). The fall of the Roman power itself must 
follow at the hand of the Messiah, who has been 
born, according to prophecy, in Palestine, but was 
translated at once to heaven, so that He will come 
as a heavenly being, according to the more trans- 
cendental Messianic hope of late Judaism. So 


Wellh. offers a literary-critical and contemporary- 
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hi-torical explanation of ch. 12 in opposition to 
Gunkel’s tradition-historical explanation. 

_ We may regard Wellhausen’s analysis as plaus- 
ible, for the war in heaven and the casting of the 
dragon down to earth must originally have pre- 
ceded his persecution of the woman (vv.4* and 
suggest this order). But Gunkel is surely right 
in denying that the figure is the pure invention of 
the Jewish writer, whom he as well as Wellh. 
accepts. Its history goes further back, and its 
original connexion with a sun-myth is highly 
probable. It is a striking fact that Greek myth- 
ology in its story of the birth of Apollo, and the 
attempt of the dragon Pytho to kill his mother 
(Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 117 ff.), and also the 
Egyptian story of the birth of Horus (Bousset, 
p. 410 f.), contain striking points of likeness to Rev 
12, so that Gunkel’s resort to a postulated Baby- 
Jonian story may not be necessary. In all of 
these sun-myths, however, the flight of the woman 
is before the birth of the child, and for its rescue 
from the dragon. 

The questions left open by these recent discus- 
sions of the chapter are many, and the hypothesis 
of a Jewish Messianic use of a heathen sun-myth, 
and then a Christian adaptation of the Jewish 
form, leaves room for much diversity of opinion 
in detail; yet it is a wholly credible hypothesis, 
and the actual history of the tradition here em- 
bodied is probably more rather than less complex 
than the theory. 


Heathen may well be the description of the woman (v.1) and 
of the dragon (vv.?-44), his effort to engulf the woman, her 
wings, and the wilderness to which she flies (14-16). Jewish 
(certainly not Christian) may be the idea of the birth and 
immediate translation of the Messiah to God (v.5),* so also the 
office of Michael (7), and perhaps a change of order by which 
the woman’s flight is made to follow the birth of the child. 
The Hebrew language, according to Wellh. and Gunkel, lies 
behind the Greek of the chapter. Christian is v.11, and, more- 
over, so plainly out of keeping with the rest, as almost to prove 
that the Christian writer is using material already shaped (cf. 
Vischer). The verse contains the message of our writer, and is 
one of his characteristic anticipatory savings. Christian may 
also be the change of order by which Christ’s birth and ascen- 
sion are made to precede the casting of the dragon out of 
heaven (cf. Jn 1281 1430 1611.38, 1 Jn 38, Col 215), This gives 
Christ an earlier and higher part in the drama than the Jews 
ascribed to their Messiah. 

In answer to the question as to the writer’s use 
of this uncanonical material, we are bound to con- 
clude that it was as free and poetical as his use of 
OT conceptions. V.1' gives us the clue. The 
victory of Christian faith over the world through 
martyrdom is the counterpart on earth, the inter- 
pretation for man, of the victory of Michael over 
the dragon in heaven. The place of Michael here, 
where we should expect only the direct deed of 
Christ, shows both the extent of the writer’s depend- 
ence on tradition and the confidence with which he 
finds a Christian meaning behind unchanged Jewish 
forms. ; 

Are we not to see, then, in ch. 12 any reference 
to historical factors and events? Wellhausen’s 
exact determination of the history here symbolized 
is far from convincing, and, moreover, it fails to 
explain many features in the picture. It need 
not, however, be doubted that the dragon was, at 
some point in the genesis of the chapter, regarded 
as a symbol of the Roman empire. His seven 
crowned heads and ten horns mean world-rulership, 
and his persecution of the woman’s seed is the 
same persecution with which our whole book 
deals. So far, indeed, even Gunkel allows the 
presence of contemporary history in ch. 12. 

The case is a more complex one in chs. 13 and 17, 
but the difference is one of proportion and degree. 
Traditional elements are here in abundance, and 
beyond dispute, yet the reference to Rome is more 

* Bousset omits the Jewish link in the chain because this 
feature has no parallel in the Jewish Messianic hope. 
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specific and detailed. Gunkel admits the latter 
element here (as in Dn 7. 8, Enoch 85-90, 4 Ezr 
ll. 12, Apoe. Bar 53 ff), but restricts it within 
narrow limits, and will by no means allow that 
these figures were freely invented allegories, every 
feature of which can be explained as a reference 
to contemporary history. He differs from the 
ruling critical opinion most radically in his refusal 
to recognize any allusion to Nero. Two questions 
must be kept quite distinct in the study of these 
chapters: (1) the question how much is due to 
apocalyptical tradition, and how much is re-shaped 
or invented for the sake of the application of the 
traditional figures to Rome ; and (2) the question 
whether this application is made by the writer of 
our book, or was already present in the—possibly 
Jewish—sources from which he drew. 

The seven heads and ten horns appear in each 
case (12° 131 178). The Roman world-empire was 
meant by all. Yet the differences are so great 
that one must conclude that more or less independ- 
ent traditions lie behind the three chapters, even 
if they are ultimately traced to one root. The 
seven heads and ten horns sum up the outfit of 
the four beasts in Dn 7, though they do not need 
that explanation. We can well suppose the numbers 
to have been symbolic at first, but the effort to 
apply them to individual kings, and so to estimate 
the nearness of the end, was inevitable. ‘There is 
evidence in the chapters of different efforts of that 
kind. 

In 12° it is the seven heads that are kings, in 13! 
it is the ten horns, but in 13° the smitten head must 
mean aking. The latter is commonly interpreted 
(by Victorinus, and by modern scholars from Eich- 
horn, Liicke, Bleek, downto Holtzmannand Bousset) 
of Nero’s death, which ended the Julian dynasty, 
and seemed likely for a time to bring the empire 
to an end in anarchy. Gunkel thinks the Hebrew 
original read ‘the first head,’ hence Julius Cwsar, 
whose death threatened the empire, but issued in 
its greater power (cf. Dn 8° on Alexander’s death). 
In 17: } the seven heads are the seven kings of 
Rome, and the writer feels bound by that number 
even when he needs to add an eighth. The ten 
horns, on the other hand, are apparently allied kings. 

The evidence of later adaptations or interpretations of given 
figures is often clear. The seven mountains of 179? is so clearly 
such an addition for the sake of the identification of the woman 
with the city Rome, that one is the more inclined to find in vv.15 
and 18 also allegorical interpretations, and to question whether 
the woman was originally invented as a figure of Rome. She is 
now, of course, the city Rome (vv..6), and may have been 


created in that sense; but even if so, not, we may be almost 
certain, by our author. 


The second beast in 13" is evidently now the 
prophet or priest (priesthood) of Roman emperor- 
worship (cf. 16% 19° 20"), But here also older 
traditions are to be supposed. Bousset regards 
this as a Jewish figure of Antichrist (vom. 
Exeursus on ch. 13, Antichrist, p. 121), and a 
Jewish apocalyptical writer may very well have 
interpreted as Antichrist the religion of emperor- 
worship, and put this by the side of the beast who 
stood for the empire itself as its helper in evil. 
None of the many attempts to find a detinite person 
in the second beast ( Vespasian, Simon Magus, Paul!, 
etc.) have made any approach to success. The 
personal interpretation of the first beast, however, 
as signifying Nero, has become almost a fixed 
assumption of critics. Gunkel’s attack upon this 
stronghold of the contemporary-historical method 
has not changed the prevailing opinion (see Bousset, 
Holtzmann, etc.). It has, however, served to empha- 
size the fact that if the beast from the abyss is here 
by some one made a symbol of Nero, yet the beast 
was not first invented for this use,sand it is not 
certain by whom, whether by our author or by a 
source, the identification was made. The opinion, 
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indeed, does not go beyond probability. In view of 
the embodiment of the supernatural power of evil in 
Antiochus Epiphanes in Daniel, it is not possible 
to settle the question by a general appeal to ‘ con- 
eruity, analogy, proportion,’ and a sarcastic thrust 
at the famous critics who have ‘placed 'T. Claudius 
Nero along with Christ, Satan, Death, Hades, the 
Church, and other powers and principles which 
constitute the Dramatis Persone ot the Apocalypse’ 
(Benson, p. 159). But it must be said that the 
evidence is of a wholly different sort from that 
which Daniel furnishes, with its detailed history 
of Antiochus (chs. 8. 11), and is not such as we 
should expect if the writer had set out to indicate 
his belief that Nero would return from the grave, 
and be the demonic power of evil in the last assault 
of evil against good. On the origin and history of 
the belief in Nero’s return the fullest investigation 
is that of Zahn (Zeitsch. f. kirchl. Wissensch. u. k. 
Leben, 1885-86), See also Bousset, Komm. p. 
475 1t., and Charles, Ascension of Isaiah, pp. li-lxxv. 

The chief evidence that Rev. refers to this ex- 
pectation is inch. 17. The return of one of the 
seven kings as an eighth, who is nevertheless also 
the beast himself (v.!!), suggests this more or less 
current expectation. In the ten kings of v." it is 
possible to find the Parthian kings, with whom it 
was believed that Nero would return against Rome. 
And the idea that the city Rome would be de- 
stroyed by the very beast that represents her 
empire, in league with outside kings (vv.!% 1"), is 
dificult to explain at all apart from the Nero 
myth, which would perfectly explain it. If Nero 
be found here it is natural to infer that v.° describes 
in general terms his death, return, and final de- 
struction. Yet this formula (‘ was, and is not; and 
is about to come up out of the abyss, and to go into 
perdition’) so fully sums up the general apocalyp- 
tical theory of the power of evil (the history of the 
chaos-dragon, Gunkel), and seems shaped so clearly 
in contrast to the formula which sums up the 
nature of God (‘who was, and who is, and who is 
to come’), that the reference to Nero may be, if 
present at all, secondary. The verse in which our 
author’s hand is most clearly seen (v.14) so inter- 
rupts this Nero story with an anticipation of 191° 
(for how are the ten kings to be overcome by the 
Lamb and His followers before they assist the beast 
in the destruction of Rome?) as to suggest that 
Nero was not in his mind, but here, as in 12", only 
the Christian conflict with evil. So also the in- 
terpretation of the slain and healed head in 13° is 
uncertain, and even the number 666 gives no secure 
support to this historical reference. The Greek 
solution of thisriddle, AATEINO®, ‘(THE) LATIN,’ 
which is as old as Ivenzeus, though not adopted by 
him, is still held by many; but the Hebrew }y73 
0p Nero Ca&sar,—which in a Latin spelling 
ADP 3 would yield 616, an early variant, — has 
far the larger number of advocates. Yet 70p is 
the proper spelling of Cesar, which would make 
676. And when in answer to this objection it is 
said that an apocalyptical writer would prefer 666 
to 676, because of its symmetry, and because it 
corresponds to the number of the name Jesus 
(IHZOTS=888), it is natural to ask whether 666 
might not have been chosen at first outright for 
its symbolic meaning, to signify the one who per- 
sistently falls short of holiness or perfection (seven), 
as Jesus goes beyond it in the fulness of His char- 
acter and power (so Milligan, Baird Lecture, p. 
328 ; Briggs, Messiah of the Apostles, p. 324). So 
the number 33, the length of the reign of evil (Dn 
7% 127, Rev 117-11 12%: 14 135) needs no other ex- 
planation than the symbolism of the broken seven: 
the power of evil will be cut off in the midst and 
come to an untimely end. If, however, the number 
is to be interpreted by gematria, another view claims 


serious attention. Zahn (Zeit. f. kirchl. Wissensch. - 
u. k. Leben, 1885, p. 568 ti.) argued that Irenzeus 
opposed the reading 616 because those who held it 
did so for the sake of applying it to Caligula (TAIOZ 
KAIZAP=616)—an interpretation which Iren. re- 
jected. Holtzmann (Stade’s Geschichte, ii. 388 ff.), 
Spitta, and Erbes independently (as Zahn predicted) 
came to the conclusion that this was, in fact, the 
original reading and meaning of the number, and 
that ch. 13 is part of a Jewish oracle of Caligula’s 
time. In fact no ruler since Antiochus Epiphanes 
so filled the réle of Antichrist in the Jewish mind 
as he who attempted to have his image erected in 
the temple. To him 13*°, and to the priesthood of 
his worship vv. 1”, would admirably apply. More- 
over, he recovered from what seemed a fatal illness 
at the beginning of his reign. Bousset does not 
wholly reject the hypothesis that a Caligula apoca- 
lypse underlies this chapter (Komm. pp. 433-5). 
Other interpretations of the number 666 must here 
be passed by, though Gunkel’s ‘the chaos of old’ 
may be mentioned. The number does not prove, 
and can hardly be said to give substantial support 
to the identification of the beast with Nero. 

Beyond the unmistakable general reference to 
Rome, it is hard to find history in our author’s 
visions ; and this reference had certainly been given 
already to the figure of the beast, and in all proba- ° 
bility by Jews. Events during the last half of 
the century must have led Jewish apocalyptical 
writers to many more expressions of their hatred 
of Rome and visions of its overthrow than have sur- 
vived. Indeed, Pompey is already called the dragon 
in Ps-Sol 27° (see Assump. Mos., 4 Ezra, Apoc. Bar). 
Our author and the Christian communities for 
which he writes have reason to share the Jewish 
hatred of Rome, and enter into the inheritance of 
various Jewish expressions of it. Our author has, 
as it were, eaten the book of past prophecies against 
peoples and nations before he utters his own. The 
ancient language has, as we have seen, often the 
value of poetry to him; but it is impossible, though 
we might wish it, to refer the polemic against Rome 
only to sources used by our author, or to resolve it 
into a figure of the war against evil in general. 

iv. HISTORICAL SITUATION.—We have already 
seen that the date of separate oracles in our book 
cannot be assumed to be the date of the book as a 
whole. 11% is from some time before 70, but. is 
not literally used by our author. The figurative 
application of this oracle to the safe keeping of the 
true people of God would be more natural after the 
event of 70 had disproved its literal sense. Ch. 13 
may have been shaped in Caligula’s reign, or soon 
after Nero’s death. 17!° must have been written 
under the sixth emperor of Rome, z.e. Nero, count- 
ing from Julius Cresar, or his successor, counting 
from Augustus, but Nero’s successor might be 
regarded as Galba, or as Vespasian. That one 
more emperor is expected only shows that the 
number seven is fixed; and that he is to reign a 
short time could be inferred from the nearness of 
the end, and does not require the knowledge on the 
writer’s part that the reign of Titus was in fact 
short. Butif v.?° comes from Vespasian’s reign (and 
so is consistent with 111), must not v." have 
been added by some later hand? The writer, it 
would seem, already lives under the eighth emperor 
(Domitian), and adds this verse in order to adjust 
what was written under Vespasian (v.?°) to his own 
time by so adding an eighth as not to overpass the 
fixed number, seven. On the basis of this verse 
Harnack (Chronologie, p. 245f.) confidently dates 
the book under Domitian. Yet it is possible that 
the writer of v.!°, under Vespasian, expected the 
return of Nero, one of the seven, as an eighth, who, 
coming back after death out of the abyss, could be 
regarded as the very demon spirit of Rome, the 
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beast itself. But even if, in this way, with 
Bousset, we date ch. 17 as a whole under Ves- 
pasian, this also may be the date only of a source. 
Though historical allusions do not fix the date, 
yet, taken in connexion with other indications of 
age, the date ascribed to the hook by Iveneus 
(V. xxx. 3), ‘near the end of the reien of Domitian,’ 
z.¢. about A.D. 93-96, is to be preferred to that which 
was for some time the ruling view of critics, A.D. 
66-69 (Liicke, Bleek, etc.). It is not in sections 
clearly dependent upon apocalyptical tradition, 
but in those more original, and especially in the 
letters, that we should contidently expect to find 
indications of the author's own time. In spite of 
the ideal and typical signilicance of the seven 
Churches, actual conditions unquestionably meet 
us here. Persecution past and future forms the 
background of the letters. The writer was (not is) 
in the little island of Patmos ‘on account of the 
word of God and on account of the testimony of 
Jesus,’ t.e. probably not in order to receive his 
revelation (cf. 1°), but because of his Christian 
preaching (cf. 6°), that is, in banishment (see 1%), 
But the banishment of a conspicuous Christian 
seems to disclose a definite movement against 
Christianity in Asia Minor on the part of Rome 
such as we do not know of before Domitian. 
There are persecutions already past (Ephesus, 2°; 
Pergamum, 2, had its martyr; Philadelphia, 
38: > in Smyrna and Philadelphia at the hands or 
at the instigation of Jews, 2° 3°); yet this past per- 
secution could be that under Nero. A renewed and 
greater trial, of world-wide scope (3), is soon to 
come. At present the Roman world tempts rather 
than compels Christians to adopt a heathen manner 
of life and heathen worship. (Is this present 
quiescence in the writer’s mind when he says that 
the beast ‘was, and is not; and is about to come 
up out of the abyss, and go into perdition’ (175) ?) 
Imprisonment and death are anticipated for the 
faithful, and for this the letters, indeed the whole 
book, will prepare them. Its theme is the glory 
and reward of martyrdom. The heretical teach- 
ings which are condemned in Pergamum (the teach- 
ing of Balaam) and in Thyatira (that of Jezebel) 
result in heathen ways of living rather than in 
doctrinal errors, though they seem to have based 
their worldliness on some sort of gnosis (2%). 
It is uncertain whether ‘ Nicolaitan’ was the proper 
name of this sect (possibly derived from the NICOLAS 
of Ac 6°) or only the Gr. name for Balaamites (so 
Schiirer, who appeals to the vin of Jos. Ant. Iv. 
vi. 6). Schiirer argues with much force that 
JEZEBEL was the priestess of the Chaldean Sibyl, 
Sambethe, who had a sanctuary at Thyatira 
(Lheol. Abhandl. C. von Weizsacker gewidmet, 1892, 
pp- 37-58). een 
(Bousset, Zahn) that the impression is given that 
she is directly under the discipline of Christ 
(vv.2!-3), that the church is at fault for allowing 
her (v.”’), and that the sphere of her activity is the 
Christian community (vv.”°: *4), so that a false Chris- 
tian prophetess rather than a heathen is indicated. 
The wife of the bishop (Zahn) she surely need not 
be. Satan’s throne in PERGAMUM (2) may refer 
to the worship of Asklepios there, whose symbol 
was the serpent, or to the fact that here emperor- 
worship was first introduced, with temple and 
priesthood. The latter would better explain the 
martyrdom of ANTIPAS (unless he were killed by 
a mob), and would better fit the figure of the 
second beast (134) Czesar-worship was Rome’s 
worst deed, and resistance to it was that overcoming 
even to death which our book urges by entreaty, 
threat, and promise (15? 16°! 1° 17% 19° 2) a) ae 
Although the effort to force emperor-worship 
upon Jews goes back to Caligula (A.D. 39-40), the 
total impression is that of a late, not an early time. 


To this hypothesis it has been objected- 
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To the actual destruction of Jerusalem there is no 
reference. The condition of the churches (forgetful- 
ness, indifference, worldliness) points to a relatively 
late time. It seems necessary to suppose that St. 
Paul’s position as founder and unquestioned leader 
of the church in Ephesus is a thing entirely past. 
That church has had a new founding (Weizsacker). 
If 178 expresses the belief in the return of Nero 
from hell, this is a late form of the belief in his 
return, after the possibility of his being alive had 
passed. 

vy. TEACHINGS OF THE Boox.—1. Predictions.— 
The question what the author of Rey. intended to 
say about the future (and it was to reveal future 
things that he wrote, 1! 4! ete.) is complicated 
by the ditticulty of distinguishing between the 
meaning of his sources and his meaning in the use 
of them, and the related difficulty of distinguishing 
between figure and reality in his use of language. 
That all is literal our discussion thus far makes it 
impossible to admit. Are we prepared, with the 
spiritual interpreters of all ages, to say that all is 
figure (as now Milligan, Benson, etec.)? Or shall 
we say, ‘Rey. is not a poem, an allegory, but the 
figurative alternates with that which is to he 
taken very earnestly and literally; the latter 
much predominates’ (Jiilicher, Hind. 172)? Our 
review of the writer’s use of OT and other materials 
must rather incline us to put the predominance on 
the other side. 

(a) General.—The undoubtedly real elements in 
our writer’s prediction are the speedy coming of 
God (18 147 21°) in judgment, with or in the coming 
of Christ as judge and ruler of the world (17 227°), 
This coming Christ will divide true from false 
Christians, and reward each according to his deeds 
(2°22), Through Him also God will judge and 
destroy the tempting and oppressive power of evil 
dominant in the world, the Roman empire (191), 
and Satan himself, whose authority Rome pos- 


sesses, whose spirit Rome embodies (ch. 20). All 
who belong to her shall perish with her. Those 


who hold fast the faith during the present tribula- 
tions and the greater ones soon to come, and who 
endure in patience and faith even to death itself, 
shall be rewarded with special glory and power, and 
especially close association with Christ and His 
royalty (64 141° 20*%). But the destination to be 
with Christ and God in blessed and eternal near- 


ness and fellowship is at last for all the faithful 
alike (CAE 11. 17. 26-28 3°: 12, 21 (cf. 20) 510 Toft. 1438 2)-295 jd), 

(6) Details. — Turning to details, we have to 
attempt to draw the line between figure and 
reality, especially in reference to the fall of the 
power of evil, and the events that lead up to it, 
the saving of the faithful and the heavenly or 
angelic background of the action. 


(1) The fall of Rome.—In the first half of the book six s2a's 
and six trumpets bring forth the preliminary powers and acts 
of the Divine judgment over evil. But neither in their special 
character nor in their sequence do they make the impression 
of describing literal events. 

The first four seals introduce horsemen who are derived, one 
can hardly doubt, from Zec 18-11 61-8, and so ultimately from the 
four winds, well fitted to serve as destructive messengers of 
God. They are summoned forth by the four living creatures,* 
who were originally the four winds driving the storm-cloud, God’s 
chariot (Ezk 14 etc.). In 71 the four winds are destructive forces, 
and since in 914.15 four angels are loosed which then appear as 
hosts of cavalry (cf. 208), we may infer that the four winds sym- 
bolized the nations that are to execute the Divine judgment 
in some final war (cf. the use of the winds as symbols of Israel's 
dispersion, Ezk 519 1214 1721, Zec 26 714), 

Of the four seals, however, two introduce warriors (Romans 
and Parthians’), and two famine and pestilence. A fourfold 
enumeration of the plagues which God will send upon His people 
in the last days is found in the Prophets (Jer 152-3, Ezk 142!, cf, 
512.17), and quoted in Rev 63». ¢ 


* It is less natural to suppose that John is addressed, for he ig 
already there, and needs only to look. 

+ 1t is tempting to suppose that this originally ended the 
description of the four horsemen, and explained that to each of 
them was given a fourth of the earth to destroy (cf. Ezk 512). 


ae 
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The fifth seal discloses the prayers of the martyrs for vengeance, 
which are a real agent of judgment in the Hebrew view (see 
below). The sixth is an earthquake. 

Earthquake and volcanic phenomena furnish the imagery of 
the first four trumpets, and, in part, of the fifth and sixth. 

J. T. Bent ( What St. John. saw on Patmos,’ Nineteciuth Cen- 
tury, 1888, pp. 813-821) argues that 61247 87-12 162-7. 17-1 describe 
actual phenomena seen at the eruptions of the island volcano, 
Santorin, within sight of Patmos; and that 9! 17-18 are poetic 
amplifications of the same theme. Much in Bent’s article is 
fanciful, yet the imagery, esp. of Rev 8, fits Santorin well (see 
Fouqué, Suntorin et ses éruptions, 1879, esp. pp. 22-31, 38 ff). 
Nothing could be more like the pit of the abyss than the 
crater of this voleano, and nothing better fitted to suggest 
demonie agency than the smoke darkening sun and air, the 
sulphurous vapours which killed the fish in the sea, and blinded 
and even killed men, the masses of molten rock cast up and 
falling into the sea like a great mountain or the star Wormwood, 
the reddening of the sea, the rise and disappearance of islands 
(see also B. K. Emerson, Budletin of the Geol. Society of A meriad, 
March 1900). But Santorin is 80 miles from Patmos. Only the 
highest points of the island Thera, and the smoke of the erup- 
tions, coald have been seen. Bent refers for details to reports of 
refugees. Eruptions took place in B.C, 197 and A.p, 46 (ouque, 

D. 3-9). 
fe eccant must be taken of OT parallels. Huhn finds the follow- 
ing parallels with the Egyptian plagues :—(1) Ex 717-1, cf. Rev 
8-11 163-6 » (2) Ex 727-82, cf. Rev 1613 ; (6) Ex 98-11, cf. Rev 162; 
(7) Ex 915-26, cf. Rev 87 1119 1621; (8) Ex 104-15, cf. Rev 98-11; 
(9) Ex 1021-23, cf. Rev 812 91.2 1610, Prophetic passages like 
Is 2, Am 88-9, J] 22-10. 30.31 315.16, [g ]310-13 344.9.10 etc., are 
to be adduced ; and poetic descriptions of the coming of God, in 
which the imagery of storm (Ex 1916!) is connected with that 
of earthquake and volcano, Jg 545, Ps 187-15 etc. 

Was earthquake more than a symbol in our writer’s eschat- 
ology? Was it the literal power that was to overthrow Rom», 
and even destroy the present world (cf. 614 with 211)? The fifth 
trumpet begins with volcanic imagery (91-2) and passes on to 
locusts, Which at the end seem to symbolize warriors (93-11). The 
sixth trumpet begins with armies of horsemen, but the powers 
by which the horses kill men are the volcanic powers of fire and 
smoke and brimstone (918-21), The bowls lead more directly to 
the fallof Rome. Following the same order as to place as the 
trumpets(1. earth; 2. sea; 3. rivers; 4. sun; 5. under-world(?); 
6. Euphrates), with fewer volcanic features in the first five, and 
a somewhat closer relation to the Egyptian plagues, they lead 
up in the sixth to an invasion of distant kings, and in the 
seventh to an earthquake again, in which Rome's fall seems to 
be involved (1619). Ch. 17 seems clearly to ascribe Rome’s fall 
to an assault of kings. But when, in 1911 the beasts are over- 
thrown in an attack, with the kings of the earth as allies, upon 
Christ and His army, we are ready to ask whether both earth- 
quake and invasion were not figure, while this is actuality. 

Again, the final attempt of Satan is made by means of armies 
of distant nations, whom he brings against Zion, but they are 
destroyed, not by arms, but by fire from heaven (2070), 

It is to be remembered that both earthquake and the in- 
vasion of barbarian hordes were very real dangers, and the 
most terrible that always threatened the Mediterranean civi- 
lizations. A seer could well look for a literal overthrow of 
Rome from either source, especially as prophetic eschatology 
had already made free use of both, and that with the same 
blending of the two that is found here (see, e.g., Zeph 115-18, 
J) 21-0, Hag 221.22, Js 13 (10.18) 34 (49-19), and could easily 
enlarge either into a world-embracing catastrophe. Yet either 
or both would also serve admirably as figure for events and 
forces supernatural (demonic and angelic) in character. And 
the more freely our author passes from one to the other, and 
even blends the two, the more probable is it that he means 
neither. 

(2) The saving of the faithful.—Here also details are difficult 
to adjust in a literal scheme, and the acceptance of a largely 
poetical form of representation is almost inevitable. Twice the 
‘souls’ of the martyred dead are spoken of (69 204), and here 
only in the NT do we read of the ‘souls’ of the dead. Once 
they are seen in heaven (?, see Spitta, pp. 89, 296ff.) beneath 
the altar, where the blood of a sacrifice would be (Ex 2912, Ly 47 
etc.), in which the soul was seated according to Heb. notions 
(Lv 1711). They are praying for vengeance, and are given a 
white robe, and bidden to rest a little longer, since their 
number is not yet full. Does the writer think of the souls of 
martyrs as literally in this location, or does he thus vividly 
picture the reality and efficacy of their prayers for vengeance, 
pictured otherwise in 58 and 83-5? (cf. 4 Ezr 455), Cf. the ery of 
the uncovered blood of the slain to God for vengeance (Gn ‘410, 
Ezk 247f-, Job 1618) ; also the effective prayers of the oppressed 
(Ex 22286, Dt 99 2415, Sir 3513'%, Ja 54); sometimes angels are 
the bearers of such prayers (Zec 112, To 1212.15), See esp. 
Enoch 9, 152 225 408 471.2 973.5 993 1043. When they are seen 
again it is said that they UMved and reigned with Christ for 
the 1000 years. As souls, then, they were not truly living, 
but this life is due to a resurrection (204-6), On the other hand, 
in 7917 the martyrs—or perhaps rather all who have kept the 
faith amid tribulation (v.14)—appear in their white robes in 
heaven, joining with angels in the worship of God, in a glory 
and blessedness which can be nothing less than final. And yet 
the deseription of the consummation in 21-225.14.15 has not 
this setting (the heavenly throne of God, the elders, and livine 
beings and angels), but is simply earthly (after the OT) in its 
features. In the former passage the saints are with God, in this | 


God descends to be with men (21%. 22f). We note also that 
there are still ‘the kings of the earth’ who can bring their 
treasures to the new Jerusalem (2124-26); and though there shall 
not enter into it anything unclean (2127=Is 521 etc.), yet outside 
of the city gates are the wicked (2214), whose part, however, 
according to 21%, is in the lake of fire, the second death. 

The earthly features of the new Jerusalem in the new earth 
are especially strange in a chiliastic eschatology. We should 
expect the 1000-years’ reign of Christ and the martyrs to fulfil the 
earthly Messianic hopes of prophecy, and the final consumma- 
tion should be heavenly. Zahn actually holds, accordingly, 
that 219-225 (15) is a description not of the final blessedness, 
but of the condition of the world during the 1000-years’ reign. 
There is, in fact, no escape from this violent conclusion, 
no way of harmonizing this picture with that of 7917, and with 
the condition of things implied in 191921 2011-15 211, except by 
taking it throughout as poetry. It is in form an almost purely 
Jewish description of what is to our author a Christian and 
heavenly consummation. Jt bas always been used as poetry by 
Christians, and, so used, has proved inspiring. 

The hope of this writer has often been declared to be narrowly 
Jewish-Christian, and Vischer and others have felt that the 
only way in which justice can be done to the evident univer- 
sality and spirituality of some parts of the book is by separat- 
ing it into independent parts. Undoubtedly, the Jewish lan- 
guage is due to Jewish writers. E.g. 714 suggests that Jewish 
Christians form the nucleus of the new community, and retain a 
sort of separateness and primacy, while the multitudes from other 
nations are added to them. So in 11113 Judaism appears to be 
only chastened for itssins; but the great majority repent and 
are saved. And, finally, the new Jerusalem remains Jewish 
(2112), Its gates are for the tribes of Israel who enter into the 
city, while believing nations walk by its light, bring gifts to 
it, but do not dwell within its walls; are healed by the leaves 
of its trees of lite, but do not eat their fruit (2124-222).* 

But in spite of the writer’s high valuation of the name ‘Jew’ 
(29 39), and in spite of a certain parallel for such a doctrine of 
the eschatological primacy of Jews in the expectations of St. 
Paul (Ro 11), it appears quite certain to the present writer that 
Rey. knows no such distinction ; that in 71-5 and 111-19 it is no 
longer Judaism, but Christianity, the true ‘Jews’ and heirs to 
Israel’s promises, to whom the writer applies undoubtedly 
Jewish oracles, and that the Jewish language in chs. 21. 22, 
wholly borrowed, as it is, from the OT, is used as poetry to 
picture the heavenly blessedness of Christians. 

(3) The fall of Satan.—In chs. 12-20 the distinction be- 
tween fact and figure in our writer’s predictions is involved 
especially in the question how he conceived of the angelic and 
demonic beings whose deeds and fortunes form the background 
of the action. Here we read of the birth and ascension of 
Christ ; Satan and his angels cast out of heaven by Michael 
and his hosts ; the persecution of Christians by Satan through 
the beasts who represent Rome’s empire and cultus; the fall of 
Rome introduced by last plagues (15. 16), described in symbol 
(17), and in prophetic language (18); the overthrow of the two 
beasts and their followers by Christ; the binding of Satan; the 
1000-years’ reign of Christ and risen martyrs; the loosing of 
Satan, who with a great army (Gog and Magog) assails the holy 
city and is destroyed ; the general resurrection and judgment, 
when Death and Hades, with condemned men, are cast into the 
lake of fire, where the beasts and Satan are. 

In this outlook one thing which must be taken literally is the 
fall of Rome. Even if Jews in large paft shaped the various 
oracles against the godless city, our writer could not have put 
chs. 17. 18 into his book if he had not meant to say what is 
there so unmistakably said, nor can 13. 145 1619 have any other 
meaning. But the judgment upon Rome, which forms the 
concrete historical contents of chs. 12-20, is set in a frame, or 
double frame, of deeds in the angelic world. Chs. 12 and 20 
form the outside setting, or, shall we say, the underlying 
stratum, the real cause and end of evil. The fall of Satan from 
heaven, his last assaults upon men (Christians), his imprison- 
ment in the abyss, his release and last onslaught and final over- 
throw, are the events that ultimately explain the evil of the 
present, and bring evil to its absolute end. Chs. 13 and 1911-21 
form the inner framework about the historical reality or the 
upper stratum, just below the surface of observed facts. The 
two beasts are not identical with the Roman empire and 
emperor-worship, but are the representatives of these in the 
spirit-world ; they are not an abstract symbol of Rome, but a 
concrete (personal) embodiment of Rome. They are demonic 
beings, pictures of the evil spirit-power of Rome. This is 
probably the correct view of the beasts in Dn 7 also, since 
Professor N. Schmidt (7 BL, 1900, part i.) has made probable the 
identification of the ‘one like a man’ with the angel prince of 
Israel, the Michael, who is described as gaining Israel's victory 
over the angel representatives of the nations (chs. 10-12). That 
the beasts are angelic beings is suggested by the demons that 
come out of their mouths (1618: 14), and by the difference between 
their punishment and that of the armies that fight for them 
(1920.21), But though distinct from Rome the beasts are not 
apart from it. We mistake the Jewish idea of the angelic 
counterpart if we give it independent significance. The beast’s 
power is Rome’s power, and Rome’s fall is the fall of the beast. 
Yet the two are not one, and it is possible that the writer 
used the figure of ch. 17 to express his belief that’ Rome was to 
fall at the hand of its own evil genius, by the fruits of its own 
sin, It was the woman sitting on the beast, against whom the 


* Baur, Holtzmann, ets. 
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beast itself would at last {urn in,hatred. The demonic nature 
of the beast is here quite clear. ‘The actual Satanic power in 
the writer’s experience was Rome, and his hope was for its 
fall; but though it was the agent and embodiment of Satan’s 
hatred and power against God’s people, yet its fall will bring 
only the binding, not the destruction, of Satan, He has other 
resources, and will be given an opportunity to make one more 
effort before the end comes. The arrangement of material 
compels us to regard the threefold judgment upon Satan, one 
past (connected with Christ’s birth and ascension), two future 
a preliminary binding connected with the fall of Rome, and a 
final destruction, as expressing realities in the author’s mind 
no less than the fall of Rome itself, to which he gives a definite 
place in this larger drama of the Christian conquest of evil. 
But reality need not mean materiality. Caution is needed in 
interpreting the angelology of our book. We have already 
observed how little actuality, apart from Christ, has the angel 
who speaks for him (e.7. 226). In the letters we have messages 
from Christ to the Churches, but in form they come from the 
angel who represents Christ, through John, to the angels who 
represent the Churches. In spite of the difficulty of supposing 
that John and his writing must mediate between two angels, it 
remains probable that the angel of the Church isa real angel, 
conceived not as ruling over the Church, not as its heavenly 
guardian, but as its heavenly counterpart, personating its actual 
character, and hence worthy of praise and blame, not different 
from the Church itself ideally or abstractly conceived. John’s 
writing of the message of the Christ-angel is, of course, for the 
sake of the actual Church, which is really addressed (note the 
use of the second person singular). It can be spoken of as a 
writing to the angel, in accordance with the heavenly setting 
of the vision, only because the angel is the heavenly presence 
and personal representation of the actual Church in its actual 
character. Against the contrary arguments of Zahn and others 
it remains that ‘angel’ is used throughout the book in the 
literal sense, and that no human official could be so completely 
identified with the Church. The intervention of John’s book 
between two angels does not prove that they were not angels, 
but reveals the sense in which our writer ascribes reality to them. 

In order rightly to estimate the significance of the angelic 
and demonic framework or background of our writer’s pre- 
dictions we should study its history, for it is no free invention 
or original insight of his. This eschatology, with its union of 
earthly (political) and unearthly (angelic) beings and events has 
far-reaching roots, and one would need a far more complete re- 
view than can here be attempted of the angelology, demonology, 
and eschatology of the OT and of Judaism in order to view it 
in the right light. In this picture are blended many elements 
trom originally independent sources of which the history can 
only imperfectly be traced. Gunkel has done a very great 
service in his study of the history of the Babylonian myth of 
the creation of the world by the slaying or binding of the chaos 
beast, the dragon of the deep, by the. god of light. He has 
shown how in the OT certainly (Is 519f 271, Dn 7, etc.), and not 
improbably in Babylonia, this cosmological myth became 
eschatological, the last things were to be like the first, the 
dragon was to rise in a new conflict against God and be again 
overcome before the new creation. He has also shown how 
this myth, though retaining features of its original sense, the 
conception of creation as the binding and confining of the 
ocean (cf. Pr. Man %, ‘who has bound the sea hy the word of 
thy commandment ; who hast shut up the deep and sealed it 
by thy terrible and glorious name,’ with Rev 9! 203), became, 
especially in its eschatological use, a figure of the world- 
kingdom that oppressed the people of God. Its future assault 
would be literally by war, not by tempest (see the union in 
Dn 71). It is evident how perfect an expression of this final 
form of the dragon-myth is contained in the words, ‘ the beast 
that thou sawest was, and is not ; and is about to come up out 
of the abyss, and to go into perdition’ (Rev 178). But this leads 
us over to an idea not Babylonian in origin, that the gods of 
the nations are angels (demons) (Dt 419 328 LXX, Sir 17-4), and 
that these angels of the nations are responsible for their sins 
against Israel. Daniel contains this idea in a developed form. 
The beasts which in ch. 7 suggest the chaos dragon in his late 
eschatological and political form, give place in chs. 10-12 to 
angel princes of the nations whom Israel’s prince, Michael, is to 
overthrow. So also in the late apocalypse, Is 24-27, the Baby- 
lonian dragon of the deep (here three monsters probably stand 
for three nations) is to be slain by God in the last judgment 
(271); but before this (or parallel to it) is the punishing of the 
angelic counterparts of earthly kings, and, very significantly, 
their imprisonment for a time in the pit before their final 
punishment (2421.22), That the coming day of J includes a 
heavenly judgment over these spiritual powers of the pond: 
kingdoms, is seen also in Is 344-5, Ps 82. 58(?). Both in Is 2421, 
cf. 19-20 and in 344.5 earthquake phenomena are the manifest 
sign of this judgment upon angel beings. That Persian eschat- 
ology influenced Jewish at this point is quite beyond serious 
question. (See esp. Stave, Parsismus, p. 145ff.). There we 
find the conception of a struggle between good and evil spirit 
powers, becoming especially severe at the end when the Satanic 
leader, Angra Mainyu, assails the abode of Ahura Mazda, the 
good god. He is overthrown, either by the god himself or by 
the Parsee Messiah, Soshyos, and is held in imprisonment for a 
time before he is destroyed. The resurrection and the creation 
of the new heaven and earth are additional elements in the 
Parsee eschatology parallel to the Jewish. The idea of the fall 
of Satan from heaven through an ambitious attempt to be like 
God is used poetically in application to the fall of Babylon in 


of the morning star to mount the eastern sky. See also Secrets 
of Enoch 294.5, and ef. Enoch 684-5, 

The Bk. of Daniel introduces a further element, the essential 
embodiment of the demonic power of evil in a man (Antiochus 
Iv.). This human, not simply national, incarnation of the 
power of Satan may have had an important history in Jewish 
thought before it comes to light in the early Christian ex- 
pectation of Antichrist (2 Th 23-12, 1 Jn 218, aid. 16, etc.; ef. 
Apoc. Bar 40!-2), Bousset (Der Antichrist, 1895) has made 
probable the Jewish origin of this conception as an outgrowth 
or modification of the Babylonian dragon myth, probably 
originating with Daniel. ; 

Another line of development connects itself with Gn 61-3, and 


‘is found in combination with some of those already traced in 


Enoch 1-36. 83-90. The points of contact with Rev. here are 
close enough to deserve a more careful scrutiny. 

‘The Book of Enoch (ch. 6 ff.) contains an account—probably 
the blending of two accounts—of the fall of angels from heayen, 
on the basis of Gn 61-3, and of the binding of their leader (Azazel 
or Semjaza) by one of the four archangels in darkness beneath 
rocks or under the hills of the earth, with his associates. At 
the last judgment they are to be taken thence and cast into the 
abyss of fire (104-6.9-13), If they had not been bound, man would 
have perished from the earth (107). But though the greater 
powers of evil are chained, lesser powers, the evil spirits, half 
human, proceeding from their sons, the giants, continue, and to 
them disease and all sorts of evil are ascribed, In the dream 
vision of chs. 83-90 the same conception is found. Here we 
read of the fall of a star from heaven and then of other stars 
(861.3), and of the violent deeds of their sons. Then one of the 
four great angels binds in an abyss the first star that fell, and 
his followers likewise (881-3). This is before the Flood. During 
the whole period of human history these fallen angels lie bound 
in the earth ; but the evils under which Israel groaned are due 
to the misdeeds of the ‘seventy shepherds.’ These are angel 
representatives of the kingdoms to which the Jews were in sub- 
jection from the Exile onwards (8959f.), who transgress their com- 
mission as chasteners of Israel. At the last judgment the stars 
that first fell are brought before God, then the seventy shep- 
herds, and all are cast into the same abyss of fire (9021-25, so 
1004). Into a like abyss, but not the same one, apostate Israelites 
were cast (9026). Then the old house (Jerusalem) was taken 
away, and the new house was brought and erected by God 
(9727-29), Certain points of likeness between this apocalypse 
and Rey. are evident: the two sorts of angelic powers of evil, 
Satan and his angels accounting for the evil of the world in 
general, and angels of the nations explaining the particular and 
present sufferings of the Jews. But the binding of Satan in the 
abyss is at the beginning of human history, not at the beginning 
of the Messianic reign. The idea that evil angels are confined 
under the earth may well have been an inference from the 
phenomena of earthquake and volcano, cf. e.g. Enoch 674f., 
The same conception, depending on Enoch, though with varia- 
tions, is found in later parts of Enoch (391. 2a 541-6 67-69), in Bk. 
of Jub., ch. 5, Secrets of Enoch 187 (cf. chs. 7.18. 29), Jude 6, 2 P 
24. In Enoch 1811-2110 the fallen and imprisoned angels are seven 
stars that transgressed the commandment of God by not rising 
at the appointed time; and though ch, 19 declares them to be 
the angels of Gn 61-3, one suspects a different origin, namely, in 
planets or meteors. The possibility of Greek influence on the 
eschatology of Enochis not to he denied (Dieterich, Vekyia, 1893). 

Comparing the eschatology of Rev 12-22 with these earlier 
OT and Jewish conceptions, we are struck most of all by the free 
union of elements of an originally diverse origin. Ch. 12 stands 
nearest to the Babylonian myth, even though one hesitate to 
adopt Gunkel’s bold reconstruction. The dragon is a water 
beast (v.15), He is cast out of heaven with his host by Michael, 
in a war which can have been nothing but an effort to dispossess 
God. But his fall here follows the birth and ascension of 
Messiah ; and by this change of order which appears to have 
been due to our John himself, what was a history of the world 
became a history of Christianity, and the fundamental victory 
over evil, upon which hope rests, was not that effected by God 
at creation, but that achieved by Christ through His resurrec- 
tion. In 91-11 the allusions to the demonic powers, with 
Apollyon at their head, who are confined in the abyss, seem to 
rest on a wholly different conception. 

The Satan of chs. 12 and 20 is certainly more than a repre- 
sentative of Rome, and these two chapters must be intended to 
put the present evil power and its coming fall into relation to 
an ultimate principle of evil, which Rome only for a time em- 
bodies. Through the birth and ascension of Christ a victory has 
been achieved over the power of evilin heaven. After Rome’s 
fall, there still remains a final victory to be achieved over the 
power of evil in the world. So much we may safely say the 
writer intends in a literal sense. 

(4) The thousand years.—This leads to the question of the 
significance to him of the 1000-years’ reign of Christ and the 
martyrs. It is a part of the last conflict against evil. While 
Satan is bound in the abyss, Christ and His saints reign over 
the world, subduing the remaining powers of evil. It is true 
that in Jewish apocalypses the idea of a temporary earthly reign 
of Messiah (or of Israel) arose in the effort to conceive of the 
final consummation in more transcendental, heavenly terms, and 
yet provide for the literal fulfilment of the national, earthly hopes 
of Israel. In Enoch 91 Messiah does not appear, but an earthly 
Messianic age is followed after a final judgment by a consumma- 
tion of heavenly character. In4 Ezr 7 Messiah has to do only with 
the earthly kingdom, not with the heavenly which follows it after 
400 years. But in Rev. the 1000 years has no such significance. 
Our writer does not need it for the literal fulfilment of the 


Is 141215, with evident allusion to a myth describing the failure 
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earthly and national features of the prophetic hope, for he uses 
these freely in a figurative sense of the new heaven and earth 
(21. 22). He does not need it in order to give Messiah His rights, 
for the Lamb is still on the throne in the final consummation 


(1 Co 1520-28), 
and rest characterize the 1000 years? 
of Christ, and the reward of martyrs is a share in His power, 
St. Paul expresses the common expectation of the Christian's 
part in this reign of Christ in 1 Co 62.3, There is every reason 
to suppose that judging and ruling characterize the 1000 years 
in Revelation. The difference between this first resurrection 
and the second is not the difference between a preliminary 
earthly and a final heavenly rest. For the final consummation, 
as we have seen, is described by our author in thoroughly earthly 
(Messianic) terms poetically taken. It is the difference between 
power and blessedness. In other words, the 1000-years’ reign 
here corresponds closely to the Jewish expectation of the time 
when the sword of justice and vengeance should be in the 
hands of the righteous (Enoch 9112 9019. 34, of, 953. 7 961 9812 994. 6 
9916-1008 385, Dn 72), 

In Rey 226. 27 321 the rule of those who overcome is promised ; 
but is this more literally meant than the other promises (27-17 
etc.)? In 16510 it seems to be said that Christians are already a 
kingdom and priests reigning on the earth. The brief episodal 
treatment of the 1000 years in 2046 as part of the account of 
Satan’s overthrow, prevents our giving it the significance in the 
writer’s mind that has often been given to it. The possibility 
cannot be wholly excluded that it stands here because it stood 
in some account of Satan’s overthrow, which our author 
adopted, as he did so much else, for its general meaning, not 
for its detail. We shall perhaps be better able to estimate its 
meaning to him as we turn from his predictions to his religious 
conceptions. It is certain that the overcoming with which John 
is most concerned is first Christ’s overcoming of sin through 
His death and exaltation, then the Christian overcoming of the 
evil life and false worship of the world and its hatred and 
persecutions, by patience and faith even unto death. And this 
overcoming is so referred to in the midst of the description of 
Satan's fall from heaven (12), and of the fall of Rome (1714), 
that we wonder after all at the end whether this is the reality 
and those the figure; whether, not of course originally but to 
our writer,—the one who inserted such verses as these,—this 
did not express their real meaning. It is certain that he 
believed chiefly in the triumphant vindication of Christian faith, 
both in the case of individuals who endured unto death, and of 
the world which was now in the power of evil. The conviction 
that death could only bring the faithful soul to its God, and 
that the future could only see God and Christ manifestly 
enthroned over the universe, our author held with all the 
intensity of his being, and expressed in all the variety of form 
with which the literature of hope furnished him, without too 
much anxiety about formal consistency. That Christ’s conquest 
of evil involved the fall of Rome, but that the fall of Rome was 
not the end of evil itself, but the beginning and guarantee of 
its end, we may also regard as secure, 


2. Lteligious ideas (theology) of Revelation.— 
The biblico-theological study of Rey. should pro- 
ceed, according to the modern view of this dis- 
cipline, largely by the comparative method. We 
are not to assume that the author had a theology 
of his own; and we are most concerned to know the 
sources and influence of the Christian ideas of the 
book, and how they fit into the history of Christian 
thought. This is far more an average book, that 
is, an embodiment of average beliefs and hopes, 
than the letters of St. Paul or the Gospel of St. 
John. It expresses the faith and the temper of 
Christianity in the early years of its conflict, its 
struggle for existence against a hostile world. As 
its message is one of a speedily coming judgement 
and deliverance, its underlying theology will 
concern the persons through whom, and the way 
in which, salvation is to be effected. God and 
Christ, redemption past and to come, are its 
themes. The general conception of the deliverer 
and the deliverance will be determined by the 
conception of the evil from which men desire to be 
delivered. The theology of our author will be 
fundamentally determined by the question whether 
he conceives of the evil chiefly as political or as 
religious. The answer to this question is not 
altogether easy. Althongh Rome now embodies 
the spirit of evil itself, and is endowed with its 
authority, yet on the one hand it is through its 
religion that its evil power is exerted (2% 130%), 
and on the other hand it is only a temporary repre- 


sentative of the ultimate evil power, the Devil 
and Satan, the destroyer (9), the deceiver of the 
whole world (12°), the real persecutor of the sainta 
(12-17), Titius is doubtless, on the whole, right 
in suggesting that the political view of evil and 
salvation seems to be offered to the writer by some 
of his sources, but that it is disavowed by him 
(Die neutest. Lehre von der Seligkeit, iv. 35); yet 
the case is not wholly clear, and the central 
problem in the interpretation of the Christianity 
of the book lies just here. The fall of Rome would 
seem to be a chief act in that Divine judgment 
which is to bring blessedness to the faithful. But 
this Jewish ‘apocalyptical connexion of politics 
and religion’ is not the teaching of the book as a 
whole, otherwise Christ’s person and work, and 
the Christian conduct and hope, must have been 
determined by the goal of political world-ruler- 
ship. It is not, indeed, decisive that ‘the conduct 
of the faithful is not political, but is characterized 
exclusively by patience (131° 14)’ (Titius) ; for this 
is true also in the Bk. of Daniel, the occasion of 
which, like that of Rev., is not war, but religious 
persecution. Here literal world-rulership is un- 
questionably hoped for, and yet the conflict with 
the beast, as in Reyv., ‘is carried on, on the one 
side by executions, and on the other by quiet 
martyrdom’ (cf. Dn 11°"). Many Jews expected 
that world-rulership was to come to them through 
God’s direct intervention, upon purely religious 
conditions on their part. Nor can we say with 
confidence that the literal world-rulership of the 
saints was not in our author’s mind (27 27 371 510 
204°), When the Roman empire is regarded as 
the Satanic power, it is not easy to escape the con- 
ception of a kingdom of the saints which shall 
literally displace it. Nevertheless, it remains true 
that for our author the uJtimate evil power is not 
Rome but Satan, and that the final struggle and 
victory are in the spiritual realm. It is not the 
world-rulership of Rome, but its blasphemous 
claims, that made it the present agent ot Satan’s 
power. Both by temptation and by violence it 
endangered the Christian life and the Christian 
faith. Any power that opposed the sole worship of 
the one God, whether Jewish (2° 3°) or Roman (2!° 
13° ete.), is Satanic. 

(a) God.—The fundamental faith of the book 
is, then, that God alone is to be worshipped, since 
He alone is eternal and all-powerful. Monotheism 
is the basis on which the apocalyptical hope rests, 
since this is always only the hope that the real 
kingship of God will soon become manifest and 
actual. God is He who was, and who is, and who 
is to come (1*8 48, ef. 117), while the power of evil 
‘was, and is not; and is about to come up out of 
the abyss, and to go into perdition’ (17°: 1"). The 
difference between these two definitions saves the 
Christian faith which this book represents from 
dualism. The doctrine of God is Christianity’s 
great inheritance from Judaism, and is given here 
not only in Jewish terms, but in the Jewish spirit. 
God is the Creator (4" 10° 147), omnipotent [zar7o- 
Kpdrwp] (18 48 1127 15° 167 4 198-15 2)°2 ; elsewhere in 
NT only 2 Co 63). Fear, not love, is the temper of 
worship (147 154 19° 1118). God is indeed described 
as one to be feared, one whose coming’ self- 
manifestation will be in wrath and judgment 
(616-17 28 149-11. 18. 20 157-8 16119), He is a King 
who is absolute in power and just in His judg- 
ments. This justice is His supreme quality, on 
which faith and hope rest (61° 15° 167 19!-”). 

(6) Christ.—Christ is conceived as one equal to 
His task, which is threefold. (1) He is to over- 
throw the Roman empire (19!-*!) and its allies 
(17"*), and so is described as warrior and king, 
wholly in Jewish terms. He is the lion of the 
tribe of Judah (5°, ef. 22'*), with a sword in His 
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mouth (17° 2-16 196, Ts 114), the destined ruler of 
the heathen (27 12° 19, Ps 2%, cf. Ps-Sol 17°). 
(2) But since the real power of evil is not Rome 
but Satan, Christ must be conceived not only as 
the greatest of kings, ‘King of kings and Lord of 
lords’ (17 19'* 1°), as God is in the OT (Dn 2“), but 
as one supreme in the world of spirits. So in the 
first vision of Him (1°*°), He appears as an angelic 
being, like Gabriel in Dn 10, but above him, since 
He applies to Himself (17 28 2215) the name ‘the 
first and the last,’ which belongs to God (18 215, 
Is 41* 44° 48"). He is ‘the living one’ (1'8), as 
God also is (4% 8 10°); the One who has already, 
by His resurrection, gained the mastery over those 
powers of evil which are the last of all to be 
destroyed, Death and Hades (18, cf. 204, 1 Co 
15*°). The second vision of Christ (5'4) shows 
still more clearly His superiority to all angelic 
powers, even those that stand closest to the throne 
of God. He only of them all can open the book 
of the Divine purposes. The seven spirits of God 
are His eyes (5°), or are in His hand (31). This 
elevation 1s His,—just as in Ph 2? !!,—)ecause 
of His redemptive death (5°). The whole creation 
joins in ascribing to Him praises as to God (594, 
ie Ps e728): 

The angel-like and God-like nature of the risen 
Christ is the best proof that our writer’s view 
went beyond the political. Such a One as this was 
not needed for the overthrow of Rome. Yet it is 
a striking fact that the victory over spirit powers 
of evil is not, as we should expect, expressly ascribed 
to Christ. Thedemon-beasts of Rome are taken and 
cast into the lake of fire, but by whom is not said 
(19: 7°), though it is the sword in Christ’s mouth 
that slays their followers (v.*!). The dragon recog- 
nized’ in Christ his deadly foe (12%), but it is 
Michael who cast him down from heaven (127°), 
‘an angel’ who chained him in the abyss (20'?, 
ef. 9!) ; fire from heaven devoured his hosts, and 
it isnot said who cast him, and after him Death, 
into the lake of fire (20-4). So the key of the 
abyss is in an angel’s hand (9! 20!) in spite of 1°. 
Our writer does not feel the need of formally dis- 
placing the angel by Christ in these Jewish figures. 
Angelology had already influenced the Jewish con- 
ception of Messiah in Enoch 37 il. (see 461) on the 
basis of Daniel. But in general Michael retained 
his place as Israel’s heavenly representative, 
defender, priestly intercessor. Bousset suggested 
(Der Antichrist, p. 151) that Jewish speculations 
about Michael may have influenced early Chris- 
tian ideas about Christ, and Lueken (Michael, 
Géttingen, 1898) has made the hypothesis probable. 
In our book, however, Michael is not displaced, 
but performs one of his chief functions (12); on 
the other hand, the worship of angels is expressly 
forbidden (19! 22%); and Christ is, with God—in 
spite of 19° ‘worship God’—the object of the 
worship of angels and men alike. While angels 
are classed with men, Christ is classed with God ; 
and various titles and expressions carry us beyond 
not only the Messianic but also the angelological 
speculations of Judaism. He is once called ‘the 
Son of God’ (2!8, but see also 27 3°71, cf. 1° 14); 
once, ‘the beginning of the creation of God (or 
as only the Divine wisdom is called in OT (Pr oe"). 
and as Christ is called only by St. Paul in the 
NT (Col 1°). He is called once also the Word of 
God (19%), and even this Johannine (Hellenistic) 
title is surpassed by the title of eternity, ‘the first 
and the last’ (1)7 28 22). Yet one hesitates to 
put stress on the pre-existence which these titles 
imply, because the resurrection so supremely marks 
Christ and conditions His exaltation (1% 18 2° 5°") 
A cosmical significance and fitness to deal with the 
cosmical principle of evil the writer certainly wishes 
to affirm. He would seem almost to identify Christ 


and God if, as seems probable, he adds to Jewish 
sources the expressions ‘and of his Christ’ (11%), 
‘and of the Lamb’ (223), without feeling the need 
of changing the following words to plurals. Yet 
close as is the association, closer and more abiding 
than in 1 Co 15°, subordination remains, and is 
expressed in simple and unreserved fashion (1! 27: 27 
32. 12. 12-21) (3) But it is neither the world-empire, 
nor its demon-gods, nor Satan himself that fur- 
nished the chief task of Christ. The Christian 
community was His greatest deed. He created it 
by His redeeming death (1° 5% 1%), and is first and 
last the Lord of the Churches, knowing them as 
they are (2? ete.), ruling them in love, but with 
severity (2/63 31%) their Lord (118 1418 9920. 21), 
For Him the perfected community is destined as a 
bride (197° 21?-*). Believers are His servants (12 
2), as they are the servants of God (7% 107 11)8 
etc.). The name which most expresses what Christ 
is to the Christian is the ‘ Lamb,’ used twenty-nine 
times in the book. The figure of a lamb as if slain, 
2.€. With throat cut as if about to be sacrificed, the 
author is able to use in such a way that it gives 
an impression of power and excites feelings of 
reverence and awe. Although the Lamb slain is 
a striking Christian transformation of the Lion 
of Judah’s tribe (5° °), yet lion-like rather than 
lamb-like qualities remain dominant. The seven 
horns and the seven eyes picture kingly power 
and Divine knowledge. The Christian Messiah 
is one crucified, indeed, but nevertheless kingly 
and powerful, a stern warrior and righteous judge 
(6' 141 174), His place is near the throne of 
Godi(Go 7!) wandeatelasumuponedta ies oD1e\s 
Although the name Jesus is commonly used (1° 
1217 17° 19% 204 2216), yet the reference is to the 
heavenly, not the earthly life. Neither allusions 
to the birth of Christ (121°, ef. 5° 221), nor to His 
death (5%, cf. Is 58; 17, ef. Zec 12°, Dn 7*), indicate 
a use of the Gospel accounts. The fact of the 
death, however, is of vital significance. The 
crucifixion was the crowning sin of Jerusalem 
(118), but the slaying—the blood of the Lamb—is 
that through which He made men a kingdom, 
priests, unto God (1° 5!). This effect is explained 
as a purchase (redemption), 5° 14% 4 (cf. 1 Co 6” 
77), with which the reading, Avcav7e éx, in 1° 
(‘loosed’), would correspond. But it is also said 
that the redeemed had ‘washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb’ (7%, 
cf. 224 xA, and the less probable reading, Novcavre 
amd, in 1°), 

The figure of the slain Lamb itself pictures the 
fact of the atoning significance of the death, but 
does not give us a definite theory regarding it. It 
is not certain whether the Paschal lamb is in mind 
(Bx 1278 Con 5s) orm I[so3a(as probably anes m 
129. 36), The vicariousness of Christ’s death is not 
indicated, and the contact with St. Paul’s thought 
at this point seems formal rather than real. 

(c) The Christian life.—The divergence of the 
thought of our book from St. Paul becomes still 
more evident when we note that the white gar- 
ments which the redeemed wear signify moral purity 
(34°). It is the duty of the Christian Church to 
array itself in white. The fine linen, bright and 
pure, is the righteous deeds of the saints (19°). Such 
raiment can be, as it were, bought of Christ (318), 
or given (6% 19%); but its possession is evidently 
regarded more from the moral than from the 
ritual point of view. There is no such reflexion 
upon the relation of gift and duty in the Christian 
lite as in St. Paul; but by the side of praise for 
redemption by Christ’s blood, is an almost legalistic 
conception of salvation by works. In the letters, 
Oley eye) ieroqnonnersl lo (Omatcin (Pyare es cio BE ote 
cf. 1418 186 20% 2.18 9914 Woltzmann). They are His 
works (2*°), the keeping of His words or commands 
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(38), as well as God’s words (1? 9 12 14? 204), of 
which Jesus is a witness (1°34). To keep God’s com- 
mands is to keep the testimony of Jesus (1? * 127 19?° 
20+) or His faith (142%). Pure morals (2'+ °° 34 144°) 
and a pure worship (24:20 13/8 14%) are enjoined, 
over against heathen influence ; and, to keep these 
in such a time, patience, endurance, fidelity were 
the most needed virtues. ‘The patience and the 
faith of the saints’ (13!) are closely related virtues. 
That faith and patience alike méan fidelity is 
evident (2'3 1412 210b 1714), They were most mani- 
fest in martyrdom. As Christ, through the shed- 
ding of His blood, proved Himself a ‘faithful 
witness,’ and attained as a reward His place of 
power, so Christians gain the highest glory through 
a martyr death. Its power as an example is one 
of the clearest interpretations given by our author 
to Christ’s death (see 744 121! 3212046). The point 
of view of reward is that from which salvation 
is predominantly regarded (27 ete., ‘to him that 
overcometh,’ 1138 22! 714#.), 

vi. RELATION OF Rey. TO OTHER NT Booxs.— 
1. St. Paul.—The question in what relation the 
Christology and Soteriology of Rev. stand to 
Paulinism is one to which a confident answer 
is impossible until we know better how to answer 
the questions both of source and of influence with 
reference to St. Paul’s thought at these points. If 
St. Paul is the author of the ‘higher Christology,’ 
Rey. must be under his influence, and certainly 
the expression ‘the firstborn from the dead’ (1?) 
suggests Col 18 (ef. 1 Co 15%), though Bousset 
believes that Ps 8978 (LXX) accounts for it. To 
the same verse, Col 1} (ef. v.!), the expression 
‘the beginning of the creation of God,’ points (3%). 
Yet these parallels are far from conclusive. Both 
St. Paul and Rey. exalt Christ above angels as 
a reward for His earthly life and death (Ph 2°*, 
Rev 5°-), 

If St. Paul was the first to connect the forgiveness 
of sin with the death of Christ, the thought of Rev. 
is in some sense due to him ; but St. Paul’s origin- 
ality at this point is an open question (1 Co 15* 4), 
and the effect of the death of Christ is here described 
in a wholly un-Pauline way. Again, the univer- 
sality of the gospel owed most to the championship 
of St. Paul, but Weizsiicker is justified in saying 
that in Rev. Judaism has become uniyersalistie 
and free from law, not in the Pauline way, but in 
away of itsown. The thought of Rey 5° is that 
of Eph 2, but dependence is not evident. 

There are many points of contact between the 
two writers in eschatology, but none that cannot 
be explained from the common basis of Jewish 
and primitive Christian conceptions. It is not 
probable that we are to infer from Rey 7} 11138 
an expectation like St. Paul’s of the final repent- 
ance and salvation of the Jewish people (Ro 11°) ; 
it is, however, possible. St. Paul expects a literal 
renewal of the world (Ro 818-2, ef. Rev 21!) ; also 
(before this?) an interregnum of Christ (1 Co 152) 
when He and His (6? *) will overcome all powers 
hostile to God (Rev 20**) ; the last foe to be destroyed 
is death (1 Co 156, Rev 204). It is a striking fact 
that while the literalness of these expectations is 
not to be questioned in St. Paul’s case, in Rev. we 
feel ourselves to be everywhere on the border line 
between fact and figure. None of these parallels 
is so striking as the contrast between St. Paul’s 
attitude towards Rome and that of Revelation (Ro 
1317, 2 Th 2’). Even at this point, however, we 
cannot think of an intentional polemic against St. 
Paul. Antichrist has taken on a Roman instead of 
a Jewish character by the course of events. The 
effort of Baur and Volkinar to prove the presence 
of an anti-Pauline polemic in the book cannot be 
regarded as successful. The Christianity of the 
John of Rey. is neither national nor legal in a 


Jewish sense (2.9, 5° 79% B124t. (918.20) 9122)" The 
absoluteness of its freedom from Judaism, 7.¢. of its 
conviction that Christians are the true Jews, is seen 
in the fact that it can adopt without change such 
thoroughly Jewish pictures as 7/° 11!, taking 
for granted their figurative application to the 
Christian community. Its conception of faith 
and of works is neither St. Paul’s nor is it aimed 
against St. Paul’s conception. pie 

We may agree with Jiilicher that the Christi- 
anity of Rey. is neither Pauline nor anti-Pauline ; 
and that, as far as one can speak of the religious 
conceptions of the book outside of the eschato- 
logical circle, they can be understood as a simple 
development of the primitive form in which the 
gospel came through Jewish believers to Jews. It 
must, however, be a late, not an early development. 

2. The Synoptic Gospels.—Vhe traditional de- 
fence of the apostolicity and truth of Rev. by the 
claim that it is only an elaboration of the eschato- 
logical teachings of Jesus, especially in Mt 24 [-25] 
=Mk 138=Lk 214177374 12%-48 must now be 
reconsidered and- tested in view of a growing 
inclination on the part of scholars to regard these 
chapters as due to an elaboration of the simpler 
teachings of Jesus revarding the future, under the 
influence of the eschatological conceptions, in- 
herited from Judaism, of which Rey. is a product 
and record. The parallels are, of course, unmis- 
takable ; but for the historical interpretation of 
them we must wait for further studies in the 
Gospels, and in the history of those traditions of 
the life and teachings of Jesus out of which the 
Gospels came. 


Holtzmann (Einl. 422) adduces the following parallels: Mk 
137.8= Rev 648.12, Mk 1310=Rev 146, Mk 13!8= Rev 225, Mk 1319 
=Rev 1618, esp. Mk 1324-25=Rey 612-14 812 91.2, Mk 15326 (still 
more closely Mt 2730)=Rev 17, Mk 1327=Rey 71, Mk 1331=Rey 
614 1717 211, and apparent contrasts between Rey 111 and Mk 
1314, Rev 105-6 1415 and Mk 1382, 

Von Soden (Abhandlungen, p. 132), on the basis of various 
parallels (Rev 1310 Lk 2124, Rey 610 Lk 187, Rev 616 Lk 233), 
Rey 33 1615 Lk 1239 [=Mbt 2443], Rev 320 Lk 1286 1419-24, Rey 119 
Lk 2136, Rey 33 147-15 Lk 1289f 45, Rev 11 226 Lk 183, Rev 1° 
2210 Lk 218, Rev 199 Lk 1415, Rev 227 Lk 1128, Rev 1615 Lk 
1287), regards it as probable that the Christian editor of Rev. was 
familiar with Luke’s Gospel. He thinks (p. 158f.), on the other 
hand, that Matthew used Rey. in its present form because of 
the parallel use of words and phrases in many passages (cf. 
e.g. Mt 512 Rev 197, Mt 826 Rey 218, Mt 2016 2214 Rey 1744, Mt 1618 
Rev 118 37 91 201, Mt 2753 Rev i12 212 2219, Mt 28 Rev 117, Mt 19!7 
233 2520 [to keep, rapeiv, commands of Christ] 2615 Rey 1% 2210, 
Mt 1619 1818 [Aves] Rev 15, Mt 2652 Rev 1310, Mt 2490 Rev 17, 
Mb 2412 Rey 24.19 315f, Mt 22 Rev 121, Mt 2U Rey 2124, Mt 216-18 
Rev 12417), Such parallels as Holtzmann adduces between 
Rey. and Mk 13 are referred by von Soden and many others to 
common or related Jewish apocalyptical sources. 


3. The Gospel and Epistles of St. John.—The 
relation between Rev. and the other Johannine 
writings has been obseured by critical attacks and 
apologetic defence. Zahn’s extravagant statement, 
that the common use of the name Logos (Jn 1! 4, 
1 Jn 1, Rev 19") outweighs all the irreconcilable 
contradictions which have been found between the 
ideas of Rey. and those of the other Johannine 
writings, is anything but conclusive, although the 
importance of this point of connexion is to be 
recognized. Even Zahn admits the dithculty of 
the problem presented by the difference of style, 
but thinks that both John and Rev. betray a 
Hebrew author, and that the same man might 
write differently as a prophet and as a historian 
and teacher. It is really by appeal to a super- 
natural agency that Zahn reconciles the books. 
In the Bk. of Revelation St. John is in ecstasy 
and receives everything in vision, the form as well 
as the material (p. 614f.). So the books are not 
by the same real author, after all ; and how would 
Zahn estimate the relative value of the work of 
John and that of the Spirit? In regard to the 
peculiar style of Rey., with its departures from 
grammatical rales, certainly in part intentional, 
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erhaps in the effort to give the effect of the 
febrew prophetic style, see especially Bousset, 
Kon. pp. 183-208. ; 

That Rev. is not by the author of the Gospel 
and the First Ep. of John appears to the present 
writer little less than a certainty. There are, 
indeed, ideas common to these books. We have 
already noticed the common use of all the Johan- 
nine writings by the Montanists because John 
promises the prophetic spirit, and Rey. is a pro- 
duct of it; and the common rejection of all by 
the so-called Alogi, though later opponents of 
Montanism were contented to reject Revelation. 
There are also Johannine forms of expression in 

tev. (see, e.g., 3%, Jn 17%, Rev 226 27 321, Jn 15% 
LPs 20?!). But so there are here Pauline forms of 
expression. Indeed the thought-wworld of our 
author is related to one side of St. Paul’s, while 
John and 1 John are related to another ; and while 
it is not impossible that both Rey. and John pre- 
suppose St. Paul, between these books themselves 
little but contrast can be discovered, both in 
thought and in expression. 

Bousset has sought to prove a linguistic relation- 
ship such as to justify the belief that Rev. came 
from the same circles in Asia Minor from which 
the Johannine writings came. The John of Asia 
Minor was, he believes, not the apostle, but the 
presbyter John; and though neither the Gospel 
nor the Apocalypse was written by him, Bousset 
supposes that both rest in some way upon him. 
That the John of Asia Minor was the apostle 
remains, however, still the more probable supposi- 
tion (see the elaborate argument of Zahn, For- 
schungen, vi. 1900, pp. 175-217). But the inference 
that the John of Rev. must in that case be the 
apostle, is weakened by the observation that the 
apocalyptist does not speak with the authority of 
his own person. The authoritative author of his 
book is Christ. All that the author claims for 
himself is that he is a genuine prophet. The 
common idea ‘that he appears as a special authority 
before his readers rests on fancy’ (Jiilicher, Hind. 
176). It is not he but Christ who criticizes and 
commends the Churches. There remains, of course, 
the other possibility, that, like other apocalypses, 
this also is pseudonymous, issued in the apostle’s 
namie. But we should in that case confidently 
look for clear references to the apostle’s experi- 
ences, whereas the writer regards himself every- 
where as a prophet, and seems to look upon the 
apostles from without (21%, cf. 18”). ‘That the 
apostle was the author of Rev., and therefore not 
ot John (Baur, etc.), is now urged anew, chiefly 
on the ground of external testimony, by B. W. 
Bacon (Introd. to NT, 1900); but, though not 
impossible, it can never be so established as to be 
a weighty presupposition for the solution of the 
problem of the Gospel. That the writer of Rev. 
need not have known Jesus, remains a strong 1n- 
dication that he did not know Him. 

In distinction from the Gospel, the Apocalypse 
can be historically interpreted and estimated with- 
out regard to the question of its author, 7.¢. of its 
final author; but a book of this class cannot be 
understood at all apart from the stream of apoca- 
lyptical tradition out of which it comes, of which 
it is in large measure a product. Of its authorship 
nothing more than guesses can be given. With 
the nature of the book itself and the resulting 
method of its interpretation it is possible to deal 
more positively. ; 

Cee The historical value of this book 
as a witness to early Christianity, and the temper 
and expectation with which it faced its long strugyle 
against the world, cannot be over-estimated., Lhe 
religious value of apocalypses in general lies not 
in their form or forecast, but in the religious faith 


that they express. The special religious worth of 
Rey. lies first of all in its Christianity and then ir. 
what results from this; in the fact that though 
chiefly apocalyptical it is partly prophetic in char- 
acter, that though largely dependent on tradition it 
is not wholly without the marks of a creative spirit 
(Bousset, p. 11). ‘The book has its unperishable 
religious worth because of the energy of faith that 
finds expression in it, the splendid certainty of its 
conviction that God’s cause remains always the 
best and is one with the cause of Jesus Christ ; 
but it is unreasonable to treat the detail of its 
phantasies as an authentic source for a history of 
the past or the future’ (Jiilicher, p. 168). 

The form of the book is uncongenial to us ; but 
a fair historical judge will not condemn it for its 
form, which the age supplied, and which served 
the age. We shall do best justice to the form if 
we regard it as practically poetical. -The line 
which must be drawn for a true appreciation of 
our book is not the rough line between literal and 
figurative speech, but the far more delicate one 
between pictures consciously fashioned to express 
spiritual realities, and visions of persons and actions 
literally taken, but valwed for the spiritual realities 
that lie behind them. This is an important dis- 
tinction, but does not involve a fundamental con- 
trast. Our author is a poet, whether consciously 
or not, since, whether taken as word-pictures or as 
actualities his visions were tu him, as they are to 
us, symbols of spiritual realities, of Christian faiths 
and hopes.—But, apart from form, are the faiths 
and hopes of the book fully Christian ?- It is hard 
not to judge the hatred of Rome and the desire for 
vengeance as in some measure a departure from 
Christ. The difference between His announcement 
of the fall of Jerusalem and this prediction of the 
fall of Rome is just the deeper-lying difference 
between prophecy and apocalypse. Christ would 
not allow the kingdom ot God to be put into con- 
trast and competition with the kingdom of Czesar 
(Mk 127), St. Paul followed His contradiction 
of Judaism at this point (Ro 137, so 1 P 2°17) ; but 
the writer of Rev. seems hardly to escape altogether 
the Jewish confusion of religion with politics. To 
use the money of the realm, or rather to engage 
in transactions involving papers which must be 
attested by the official stamp (xépayua) of the 
emperor (Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, 1897, 
pp. 68-75), seemed to him the worship of the 
beast (13!”7), With this goes also the absence of 
love, and with it again the absence of hope for 
men. ‘The missionary spirit of Christianity is 
not here. Christians are to hold fast what they 
have, and the sinful world will be more sinful still 
until its speedy destruction. To the union of re- 
ligion with politics belonged, in the Jewish mind, 
the hope that the saints would in the end rule over 
the world (204%). Whether it is possible to regard 
this millennial reign as taken by our author from 
some Jewish source for its underlying idea, or 
whether we must regard him as adopting the reality 
with the form, through the influence of his attitude 
towards Rome, it is in either case impossible not to 
regret the influence of these verses upon Christian 
history. To this criticism, however, two things 
are to be said. One is that as events, especially 
the Exile, brought about the transition from pro- 
phecy to apocalypse in Judaism, so events put 
Christianity at this crisis in the attitude of self- 
defence against the threatened extinction of its faith 
at the hands of Rome. The other consideration is 
that it was not for its chiliastic hope, but in spite 
of it, that Rev. held its place in the Christian 
Canon; and it has not been this that has given 
the book its power. ; 

It is the Christianity, not the Judaism, of the 
book that has made and kept for it a place in 
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Christian Scriptures. 
the centre of religious faith and hope. His words 
are the complete law of God, His testimony is the 
full contents and inspiration of prophecy. The 
Churches are under His eye, and responsible only 
to Him. He also opens the book of God’s final 
purposes for mankind. His birth, death, and re- 
surrection began that victory of good over evil, 
which His coming and reign will bring to a glori- 
ous completion, for His coming is the coming of 
God. The power and abiding worth of the book is 
in this splendid faith, against all appearances, in 
the kingship of Christ and God; in the strong 
hope which maintained itself amid persecution and 


unto death; and in the intensity of emotion through. 


which the language, though both our ignorance 
and our knowledge make it in part less impressive 
than it was at first, has still the power, and in 
many passages the unimpaired power, to stir in us 
an answering hope and faith. 


Lirerarurn.—The principal books in which a historical under- 
standing of Rev. has been furthered, and several of the im- 
portant articles and discussions regarding it, have been named 
in the course of this article. The text may be studied with the 
help of Weiss (Die Johan. Apoc.: Teatkrit. Untersuchungen, 
1891), Gwynn (Lhe Apocalypse of St. John, 1897), and Gregory 
(Leat-Kritik d. NT, 1900) ; the older critical view (contemporary- 
historical) in the Commentaries of Lticke, Bleek, and Ewald. In 
America, Stuart's Commentary (1845) defended this general 
method, with some ‘church-historical’ features. Of recent critics 
the works of Vischer, Spitta, Gunkel, and Bousset are most de- 
serving of study. The Cominentaries of Bousset (Meyer's Series, 
1896) and Holtzmann (2nd ed. 1893) are of the greatest value. See 
also the Introductions of Holtzmann, Jiilicher, Zahn, and Bacon 3 
also the Histories of the Apostolic Age by Weizsicker (ii. 18 ff. 
161-205), McGiffert, and Bartlet; the NZ’ Theologies of Weiss, 
Beyschlag, Stevens, Holtzmann, Titius (Die neutest. Lehre von 
der Seligkeit, iv. 1900), and artt. on Apoc. by Harnack in Hneye, 
Brit.9 and Bousset in Hacye. Bibl. Of other books bearing in an 
important way upon the understanding of Rev., reference may 
be made again to Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos (1895); Bousset, 
Der Antichrist (1895, in English, The Antichrist Legend, 1896) ; 
Lueken, Michael (1898); Weinel, Wirkungen des Geistes, etc. 


(1899). FRANK C. PORTER. 
REVENGE, REYENGER.—See AVENGE, and 
GOEL. 
REVEREND. — In earlier English there is no 


difference in meaning between ‘reverend’ (from 
Lat. reverendus, pass. ptep. of revereri to fear, re- 
vere) and reverent (through Old Fr. reverent). Only 
the form ‘reverend’ occurs in AV: Ps 111° ‘ Holy 
and reverend is his name’ (03 Nn wip; LXX dyov 
kal poBepdy, Vulg. sanctwm et terribile), and 2 Mac 
15” ‘ Reverend in conversation’ (aldjpmova thy amdy- 
thow, Vulg. verecundum visu, RV ‘reverend in 
bearing’). RV maintains the mod. distinction be- 
tween ‘reverend’=to be revered, and ‘reverent’ 
(as from act. ptcp.)=revering. It retains ‘reverend’ 
in Ps 111% and 2 Mac 15 and adds Ph 48 marg. (Gr. 
cseuvds, RV ‘honourable’); and it also introduces 
‘reverent’ into Tit 2° ‘reverent in demeanour’ (éy 
Karaoriuatt ieporpemets, AV ‘in behaviour as be- 
cometh holiness’). The older versions that use 
the word always spell it ‘reverent’ (Bish. in Ps 
111°, Gen. and Dou. in 2 Mac 15?*), 
J. HASTINGS. 

REVIVE.—In some of the examples of ‘revive’ 
in AV it is evident that the meaning is literally to 
come back to life from the dead (or transitively to 
bring back to life). Thus 1K 17% ‘The soul of the 
child came into him again, and he revived’ ; 2 K 
1372 ‘ When the man was let down and touched the 
bones of Elisha, he revived, and stood up on his 
feet’; Neh 4? ‘ Will they revive the stones out of 
the heaps of the rubbish which are burned ?’; 
Ro 14° ‘Christ both died, and rose, and revived.’ 
And, even when this is not the meaning, the word 
carries greater force than it now bears to us. Thus 
Ro 7° ‘When the commandment came, sin revived, 
and I died.’ Cf. Erasmus, Commune Crede, 89, ‘It 
is more probable by the deade to understonde those 


Tt aimed to put Christ at) 
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that have departed from theyr bodies afore the 
daye of judgemente (for as sone as they shall be 


| revived and risen agayne, they shall be judged)’ ; 


Lk 154% Rhem. ‘This my sonne was dead, and is 
revived’; and Shaks. I Henry VJ. 1. i. 18— 


‘Henry is dead, and never shall revive.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

REZEPH (537; B'Pdaders, Be 'Pdges, A riyy 'Paded, 
2K 192; BQ™s ‘Padded, NQ* ‘Pddes, A Padets, 
Is 37%; Vulg. Roseph 2 K 19”, Reseph Is 37*).— 
Mentioned in the message of the Rabshakeh of 
Sennacherib to Hezekiah, when demanding the 
surrender of Jerusalem, with Gozan and Haran, 
and the children of Eden which were in Telassar. 
The district in which this town was situated be- 
longed, for several centuries, to Assyria, and its 
name occurs, as was to be expected, many times in 
the Assyrian records, generally under the form 
Rasappa (also Rasapa and Rasapi). The site is 
now represented by Rusdfa, between Palmyra and 
the Euphrates, and is thought to be the ‘Pyod¢a of 
Ptolemy (v. 15). The earliest mention of the place 
in the Assyrian records is in the Eponym Canon, 
where we learn that Ninip-kibsi-usur was the 
prefect in B.C. 839. From B.C. 804 to 774, the prefect 
was Igi-guba-éres, or Ninip-éres, who, judging from 
the leneth of his term, and the fact that he was twice 
eponym, must have enjoyed the confidence of his 
superiors to an unusual degree. Other prefects 
mentioned as having held the office of eponym 
were Sin-Sallim-anni in 747, and Bél-émur-anni 
in B.c. 737. As all the above-named prefects of 
Rezeph have Assyrian names, it is very probable 
that they were, without exception, Assyrians. 
The tablet K 9921, however, mentions a governor 
(6¢l pihati) named Abda’,* who seems to bear a 
native name, and probably held oftice at a later 
date than the eponyms whose names are given by 
the Assyrian Canon. The district was an important 
trade-centre in ancient times, as the tablets and 
lists from Nineveh show. 

LITERATURE.—Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 297; Schrader in Riehm, 
HWE, 8.v., COT ii. 11. T. G. PINCHES. 


REZIN (jy7).—No doubt the name was origin- 
ally spelled jis1, t.e. Rezon or Razon. The LXX 
‘Paacody (in Kings, but in Isaiah ‘Pacely or ‘Paciv 
disputes the place) points to the o sound ; so does 
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14. From 2 K 16° and Is 7?°9 we learn that Rezin, 
king of Damascus, and PEKAH, king of Israel, 
planned an attack on Judah. This was in the 
year B.C. 734. Damascus and Jsrael were vassal 
States, subject to the suzerainty of Assyria, In 
III Raw. 9, No. 3, Tiglath-pileser (see Winckler, 
Keilinsch. Textb. p. 17) enumerates the articles 
paid him in tribute by Ra-sun-nw of Damascus and 
Menahem of Samaria. The two tributaries were 
now anxious to throw off the yoke. Naturally 
they sought to enlist the aid of their neighbour 
Judah, which, for all that appears, was at this 
time nominally independent of the great king. 
Meeting with a refusal, the confederates: moved 
forwards against Ahaz. We have no reliable in- 
formation as to the earlier events of the campaign. 
The assertion in 2 K 16° that Rezin ‘recovered 
Elath to Syria, and drove the Jews from Elath ; 
and the Syrians came to Elath and dwelt there 
unto this day,’ is obviously an error. The Syrians 
had nothing to do with that district, which came 
rather within the sphere of Edom. The original 
ox (Edom) of the text has been corrupted into 
ow (Aram), omnes (Edomites) into pans (Aramerans, 
Syrians), and when once this was done the iaser- 

* Probably there should be a vowel at the end (‘Abda u, or, 
perhaps, Abda’i). Of. 872¥ and its variant aay. 


the Assyrian Ra-sun-nu and the Pesh. 
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tion of the king’s name, Rezin, easily followed. 
It should be noted that according to 2°Ch 267 the 
Edomites were actively hostile to Ahaz. All, 
then, that we really know of the beginning of the 
campaign is that the two kings, of whom Rezin 
was the more active and powerful, advanced with 
their troops against Jerusalem and besieged it. 
Isaiah endeavoured to allay the intense alarm which 
this caused amongst the citizens, but his efforts 
did not meet with much success. Ahaz, at all 
events, put more contidence in foreign intervention 
than in the prophet’s assurance of Divine protec- 
tion. He ‘took the silver and the gold that was 
found in the house of the Lorp, and in the 
treasures of the king’s house, and sent it for a 
present,’ z.e. as tribute, to Tiglath-pileser, entreat- 
ing his immediate help. The Assyrian was only 
too delighted with the pretext for interference. 
His approach was the signal for the murder of 
Pekah by his own subjects (2 K 15%), who then 
accepted the great king’s nominee, HosHnaA, as 
their sovereign : ‘I took the land of Bit-Chumria 
[Beth-Ommri] . . . the whole ofits people. I carried 
away their possessions to Assyria. Pekah their 
king did they dethrone, and I set Hoshea to rule 
over them’ (III Raw. 10, No. 2, in Winckler). 
Turning against Damascus, he encountered a more 
determined resistance. 2K 16° states that he 
‘took it, and carried the people of it captive to 
Kir, and slew Rezin.’ But the Assyrian monarch 
himself informs us that the siege lasted more than a 
year. It ended in B.c. 732. Schrader (COT i. 257) 
says that Rawlinson found the slaying of Rezin 
mentioned on a block, which was unfortunately 
left behind in Asia and has since disappeared. 

Winckler (A létest. Untersuch. pp. 74, 75) identifies 
‘the son of Tabeel’ (Is 76) with Rezin. He ex- 
plains Tabeel (7b-E7) as meaning ‘ El is wise,’ and 
argues from the equivalent name Eliada (1 lx 11”) 
and from the Zab-rinmon of 1 K 15!® that such a 
name as 7éb-El was not uncommon amongst the 
kings of this dynasty. And since ‘the son of 
Remaliah’ in Is 7° means Pekah, he holds that 
‘the son of Tab-El’ in Is 77 means Rezin. Dam- 
ascus, too, being the predominant partner, the 
chief profit of the expedition would fall to its king. 
The series of Damascene kings, therefore, accord- 
ing to him is as follows :— 

Circa 950 B.c. . 5 


- Rezon. 
From about 885-844 . 


Bir-idri, the Ben-hadad of 
the Bible. 


From 844 to about 804 (?) Hazael. F 

804 (?)-744 (2). A . Mari’—in the Bible, Ben- 
hadad. 

74302)? . ‘ F Tab-El. 


2732 (tw - Rezin. 


But the identification on which this depends is 
precarious. Obviously the periphrasis, ‘the son of 
Atctaaliahi is intended to be contemptuous. It 
recalls the fact that Pekah was a usurper, entirely 
unconnected with the royal family. Probably, 
then, ‘the son of Tab-El’ is also a scornful title, 
hurled at one who was a mere puppet in the hands 
of the two kings. If Tab-El had been a king of 
Damascus, it would have been no derogation to 
Rezin’s dignity to be entitled his son. , 
2. In Ezr 2%=Neh 7” ‘the children of Rezin’ 
(ps7 32) are mentioned amongst the Nethinim. 
The LXX has viol ‘Pao : the viol Aaody of 1 Es 5* 
is evidently a mere scribe’s error, resulting from 
the common confusion of 7 and 3. Guthe, in 
Kautzsch’s Apokr., unhesitatingly restores the 
‘Rezin’ in this passage. J. TAYLOR. 


REZON (j\7 ‘ prince’), son of Eliada, was one of 
the generals of that Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
whom David overthrew (28 8%). Falling into 


disfavour with his master, as David had done with 
Saul, he fled from him. 


A band of freebooters 


attached themselves to his standard; and, begin- 
ning in this feeble fashion, he eventually became 
strong enough to seize Damascus, where he founded 
a dynasty. During his own lifetime he proved a 
thorn in the side of Solomon (1 K 112), and the 
kings who traced their descent from him were 
amongst the most persistent and troublesome of 
Israel's adversaries. 

The question has been raised whether Rezon is 
the correct name. LXX A, it is true, supports that 
form with ‘Pafwy ; but Bhas Eopoéu 1 K 114), which 
apparently corresponds to j7s7, to which also the 
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Pesh. (03201 may point. Moreover, the ‘17 of 


1 K 158 seems to occupy much the same position 
in the genealogy as the ji of 1 K 11°3. Hence the 
conjecture that jig (Hezron) should be substituted 
for the 7} (fezon) and the jin (Hezion) of these 
two passages respectively. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that the Greek for jiti7 would 
most likely have been ’H¢péu rather than ‘Uc. ; ef. 
"A¢ely for jig and ‘Paceiy for py7. The three kings, 
Hezron (our Lezon), Tab-rimmon, and Ben-hadad, 
must also have enjoyed very long reigns if they 
occupied the entire interval from David to Asa. 
In the absence, therefore, of absolutely conclusive 
evidence, we are not at liberty to alter the form of 
the name or to assume the identity of Rezon and 
Hezion. 

The integrity of the text and the reliableness of 
the statements in 1 K 11, the only passage where 
this prince ‘is named, are also disputed. Internal 
evidence, coupled with the fact that LX X (B, Lue.) 
omit the words, proves that ‘when David slew them 
of Zobah’ is no part of the original text. Kittel 
(Hist. of the Hebrews, ii. 53) points out that even 
in the MT it looks as though vv.?3?* had been in- 
terpolated between v.” and v.%», and that in the 
LXX (B, Luc.) the whole episode is connected with 
v.14, But the connexion with v."4 is as unsuitable 
as that with v.”. In either case it interrupts the 
Hadad narrative, and vives the impression of a 
gloss. This, however, is not to say that it is un- 
historical. J. TAYLOR. 


RHEGIUM (Py0v), the modern Reggio, was an 
important and ancient Greek colony near the 
south-western extremity of Italy, and close to the 
narrowest point of the straits separating that 
country from Sicily, opposite Messana (Messina) 
and about 6 to 7 miles distant from it. It was 
a much more important place in the ancient 
system of coasting navigation than it is in modern 
times. The whirlpool of Charybdis near Messana, 
and the rock of Scylla some miles from Rhegium 
round the promontory north of the town, were 
reckoned much more dangerous then; and ships 
had often to he at Rhegium waiting for a suitable 
wind, and avoiding the currents which in certain 
circumstances run very strong in the straits. 
Hence the Dioscuri, the patrons and protectors of 
sailors, were much worshipped at Rhegium, and are 
represented on its coins : the mariners of the ships 
that put in at Rhegium would often make or dis- 
charge their vows to the ‘Twin Gods’ in the town. 

Rhegium occupied not merely an important but 
also a dangerous and exposed situation. A great 
city in the 6th and 5th cents. B.C., it was totally 
destroyed, and its inhabitants sold as slaves, by 
Dionysius of Syracuse in 387. Again in 230-270 
it was destroyed. Campanian troops, received as 
a garrison into the city, murdered the male popu- 
lation and made themselves masters of the place, 
till they were captured and exterminated by a 
Roman army, and the town was given back to the 
scanty remnant of its former population, Hence- 
forth it was in alliance with Rome as a civitas 
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federata. After this it is mentioned only inciden- | She was accused of being mad, but persisted in her 


tally amid the Roman wars. It narrowly escaped 
the forfeiture of its territory to the soldiers of the 
triumvirs after the battle of Philippi, being spared 
by Augustus probably from a desire to keep at 
this important harbour a population accustomed to 
navigation and friendly to himself; and in the 
Sicilian War (B.C. 38-36) it rendered good service 
both to his fleet and his army, and was rewarded 
with the title of Julium Rhegium and an increase 
of population (with other accompanying advan- 
tages). Strabo mentions it as a flourishing town 
about A.D. 20. It presented a curious mixture of 
Greek and Roman population and life, shown in its 
mixed Greek and Latin inscriptions. It was the 
terminus of one of the great Roman roads, a branch 
of the Appian Way, diverging from it at Capua, 
built probably by the praetor Popilius in B.c. 134 
and called Via Popilia. The actual point of cross- 
ing to Sicily was at the Colwmna or Statua, 6 miles 
or more north of Rhegium. 

The ship in which St. Paul sailed from Malta to 
Puteoli, the ‘Dioscuri’ * (a name of good omen), 
lay for a day in the harbour of Rhegium, waiting 
till a south wind arose, which carried it to Puteoli 
on the morrow after it sailed (devrepaio). Probably 
some of the sailors on the ‘Dioscuri’ took the 
opportunity of thanking the Twin Gods in the 
city for their successful voyage at that early 
season of the year, and praying for equal luck to 
their destination. The manceuvre by which the 
ship reached Rhegium seems quite clear; and yet 
has caused much trouble and variety of opinion. 
The ship must have had a favourable wind from 
Malta, otherwise it would not have attempted the 
crossing over the open sea so early in the year. 
This wind carried it to Syracuse, but there it had 
to lie for three days, which proves that the wind 
oad shifted and was then against it. It then sailed 
to Rhegium; and, as it had to wait in Rhegium 
till a south wind set in, the wind with which it 
reached Rhegium cannot have been south. The 
expression mepteAO bytes, Which Luke uses, shows that 
the wind was so far unfavourable that the ship 
could not run a straight course (ev@vdpouety, Ac 161! 
211), but had to tack, running out north-eastwards 
towards Italy and then back to the Sicilian coast. 
This is the explanation of a practical yachtsman, 
James Smith, in his Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul. The explanation of epieN@svres as ‘sailing 
round the Sicilian coast’ seems certainly wrong. 
The reading zepeddvres in &* B seems to be a 
corruption, accepted through failure to understand 
the true text; it can hardly be rendered ‘ weighing 
anchor’ (which is the suggested rendering), for in 
Ac 27% it has an accusative following it in that 
sense, as Blass points out ; moreover, it is of great 
consequence in Ac 27” to give that information 
(see Smith, op. cit., on the passage), but here it is 
unnecessary. W. M. Ramsay. 


RHEIMS VERSION.—See VERSIONS. 


RHESA (‘Pycd).—A son of Zerubbabel, Lk 377. 


RHODA ('Pé67).—The name means ‘ Rose.’? When 
St. Peter was miraculously released from prison 
he went to the house of Mary the mother of Mark. 
A damsel (radicxn) of the name of Rhoda came to 
the door, but opened not the gate for gladness, and 
ran in and told how Peter stood before the gate. 


* Luke saw or heard the ship (a Roman imperial vessel) called 
by its Latin name povasemo Geminis or Castoribus (compare 
the inscription C/L iii. No. 38, navis parasemo Isopharid, i.e. 
whose sign was the Pharian Isis) in the Greek translation 
mapaciiw Aiorzotpos (where the dative represents the Latin 
ablat. absol., as in conswle Cicerone, ixérw Kizicavs); and the 
formula remains in his text to puzzle those commentators who 
study only literary Greek and neglect technical language. 


statement (Ac 12"), Nothing further is known 
of her. The name is fairly common both in litera- 
ture and inscriptions, and was often given to slave 
girls. A. C. HEADLAM. 


RHODES (‘Péd0s) ranks among the most brilliant 
of the many brilliant cities of ancient Greece. The 
city was founded in B.C. 408, at the extreme north- 
eastern point of the island of Rhodes, when the 
three ancient cities, Lindus, Camirus, and Ialysus, 
were concentrated in the new foundation. It 
enjoyed an admirable situation and a splendid 
climate. The commercial aptitude of the popula- 
tion knew how to use its advantages by wise laws 
and just dealings with their competitors and allies 
in the trade of the eastern Mediterranean. Rhodes 
was at its highest pitch of power in the 2nd cent. 
B.C., having been made mistress of great part of 
Caria and Lycia in the settlement of 189, after the 
defeat and expulsion from Asia Minor of Antiochus 
and the Seleucid power. The city was, however, 
too powerful to suit the Roman policy. In B.c. 166 
the Carian and Lycian cities were declared inde- 
pendent by Rome; and another blow was struck 
at Rhodian commercial supremacy by making 
DELOS a free port in the same year. The result 
of these disasters is to be observed in the diminu- 
tion and alteration of Rhodian coinage about that 
time. But Rhodes continued to maintain its 
commerce. It was relieved of Delian competition 
by the great massacre of the Romans in Delos by 
Mithridates in B.c. 87; and by continuing loyal to 
Rome in that critical time, when almost every 
other Greek city joined Mithridates, it recovered 
favour and was permitted to regain part of its 
Carian possessions. In the Roman civil wars 
Rhodes from B.c. 47 to 43 supported the cause of 
Ceesar, and suffered severely in consequence. C, 
Cassius captured the city in 43, and exacted 4500 
talents from its people; and another Cassius in 
42 burned all the Rhodian ships except thirty, 
which he manned with crews of his own and took 
away. Rhodes henceforth was a city devoid of 
real power ; and it sank practically into a common 
provincial town of the Roman empire, though it 
ranked as a free city under the early emperors 
(except for a short time under Claudius, who took 
away its freedom and afterwards restored it again). 
Yet Strabo mentions (p. 652) that it was the most 
splendid city known to him in respect of harbours, 
streets, walls, and other equipment. Such was 
its condition in the time of St. Paul. Shortly 
afterwards Vespasian made it a part of the pro- 
vince Lycia. 

Rhodes is mentioned in the NT only as a point 
where St. Paul touched on his voyage from Troas 
to Cexsarea, Ac 21’. The route along the coast 
between the ports of the province Asia on the one 
side and those of Syria or Egypt on the other, was 
probably the most frequented seaway in the whole 
of the Mediterranean. The voyage was marked by 
a number of stopping-points,—Cos, Patara, ete.,— 
where the ordinary ships engaged in the trade 
called as a matter of course; and these are men- 
tioned in Ac 20 and 21, with the exception of 
Myra (which is given in the Western Text only). 
Rhodes was one of them ; and the ship on which 
St. Paul and the whole body of delegates were 
sailing touched there between Cos and Patara. 
This is all in the customary form. Hundreds of 
ships did the same every year. An excellent 
illustration is supplied by the voyage of Herod, 
about B.c. 14, from Palestine by Rhodes, Cos, 
Chios, and Mitylene, to Byzantium and Sinope 
(see Jos. Ant. XVI. ii. 2). 

Rhodes was also, beyond all doubt, one of the 
ports of call on the voyage from Alexandria to 
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Puteoli or to Ostia. It is, indeed, not mentioned 
in the voyages of that class described under 
Myra, but none of those narratives gives a list 
of harbours, and we may assume with confidence 
that in each case Rhodes was a port where the 
ship called (unless in exceptional circumstances). 
That is proved by the voyage of Vespasian from 
Alexandria to Rome in A.p. 70, which was by way 
of the Lycian coast and Rhodes, as is seen by 
comparing Dion Cassius, lxvi. 8, with Zonaras, 
xi. 17, and Jos. BJ Vit. ii. 1. The voyage of Herod 
the Great in B.C. 40 from Alexandria to Rome by 
Pamphylia and Rhodes is also a good illustration.* 
Herod evidently passed east and north of Cyprus, 
like the ship in Ac 27*4; but it was the stormy 
season, and the over-sea voyage, common in the 
summer season, could not then be risked: see 
Myra, where these two voyages may be added to 
the examples quoted. 

Rhodes is also mentioned in 1 Mac 15% among 
the States to which the Romans sent letters on 
behalf of the Jews about B.C. 138 (see PHASELIS, 
Lycra, DELos, ete.). Only self-governing . free 
States were thus addressed ; and Rhodes, as almost 
the greatest maritime State of the eastern Medi- 
terranean, was of course included. The _ ships 
carrying Jews from the west and from the Mgean 
coasts and cities to and from Jerusalem, for the 
Passover, would all, as we have seen, call in 
ordinary course at Rhodes. Such ships are implied 
in Ac 18!8~? 203. It may be taken as practically 
certain that in a great commercial centre like 
Rhodes there would be Jews resident ; but hardly 
any memorial of them has been preserved. 

In Ezk 27% the Septuagint reads ‘Sons of the 
Rhodians were thy merchants’; where AV and 
RY have ‘The men of Dedan were thy merchants’ 
(traffickers, RV). There can be little doubt that 
the Septuagint text in this passage is a change 
made by translators in the 3rd cent. B.c., who had 
no knowledge of the desert carrier tribe Dedan, 
but were familiar with the Rhodians as the greatest 
merchants of their time in the Levant (see DEDAN). 
In Gn 10 and in 1 Ch 1’, also, the Septuagint text 
has ‘ Rhodians’ (‘Péécoc) as the fourth of the sons 
of Javan; but RV, following the Hebrew text, 
has Dodanim in the former place and Rodanim in 
the latter (AV Dodanim in both places). Among 
the sons of Javan, Rhodes, which was inhabited by 
Greeks (though by Dorians, not Tonians; see 
DODANIM), would be quite suitable; and the 
Septuagint text is accepted by most moderns in 
those two places. 

The island of Rhodes is about 43 miles long from 
N.E. to S.W. by 20 miles where the breadth is 
ereatest ; its nearest point is about 12 miles from 
the mainland. The famous colossus was a statue 
of the sun-god, 105 feet in height, which stood at 
the harbour entrance. It was erected to com- 
memorate the success of the Rhodians in with- 
standing the siege by Demetrius Poliorcetes in 
B.C. 280; but it fell during an earthquake in 224, 
and the fragments remained lying, shown as a 
curiosity till A.D. 672, when the Arab general who 
conquered Rhodes is said to have sold them to a 
Jew of Emesa. The island was soon afterwards 
reconquered by the Byzantine arms, and remained 
in Christian hands for many centuries. The most 
interesting and glorious period of Rhodian history 
in many respects began in 1310, when the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem took the city from the 
Byzantine empire, and founded a State, including 
several of the neighbouring small islands and some 
towns on the mainland, especially Halicarnassus 
and Smyrna (the latter being taken in 1345, and 
held till 1403). The Knights of Rhodes were en- 
gaged in ceaseless warfare with the Turks. The 

* Jos. Ant. xiv. xiv. 2f.; BUI. xiv. 3. 


city, which was very strongly fortified by the 
Knights, was besieged unsuccessfully in 1440, 1444, 
and 1480; but at last, in 1522, the Knights sur- 
rendered on honourable terms to Sultan Suleiman, 
and retired to Crete, then to Sicily, and finally to 
Malta. The modern town of Rhodes is full of 
memorials of the time of the Knights, and con- 
tains hardly any apparent traces of its older 
history. Its harbours have been allowed to become 
choked with sand, and its trade is quite insignifi- 
cant. W. M. Ramsay. 


RHODOCUS (‘Pddoxos).—A Jew who betrayed the 
secrets of his countrymen to Antiochus Eupator. 
He was detected and imprisoned, 2 Mac 137}. 


RIBAI ('24; LXX in 2S ‘PeBd, in 1 Ch B ‘Pefié, 
A ‘Py Bat, & “PaBeat).—The father of Ittai (1 Ch 
Ithai) the Benjamite, one of David’s thirty heroes 
(2 $ 23%=1 Ch 1b), 


RIBLAH.—41. (7927, once, Jer 52%, anbay; LXX 
21KK 25%! ‘PeBdabd, elsewhere AeBdabd, and other 
corrupt forms).—The name of a place in the ‘land 
of Hamath,’ now fibleh, in the Beka‘a, or broad 
vale between the two ranges of Lebanon and 
Hermon, on the right bank of the Orontes, about 
100 miles N.N.E. of Dan, 65 miles N. of Damascus, 
and 50 miles 8.S.W. of HAMATH (which see). It 
was at Riblah that Pharaoh-necoh, three months 
after his defeat of Josiah at Megiddo (B.c. 608), 
in some way obtained the presence of his successor, 
Jehoahaz, and threw him into chains that he might 
no longer reign in Jerusalem (2 K 23%). Riblah 
is also mentioned as the place which, at the close 
of the siege of Jerusalem (B.C. 586), was Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s headquarters, and to which Zedekiah, 
and other prisoners taken out of the captured 
city, were brought for punishment (2 K 25%: = 
JeT ooo Jenon 32 ke2o--- — Jieno2))5 alah 
is now nothing more than a ‘miserable’ village 
of 40-50 houses (Rob. BRP iii. 543); but Robinson 
(tb. p. 545) points out how, from its situation, on 
the banks of a mountain stream, and in the middle 
of a vast and fertile plain, and also on the great 
road leading from Egypt and Palestine to Babylon, 
it was a suitable resting-place, whether for the 
army of Necoh, who had designs on Babylon, or 
for Nebuch., while watching the operations that 
were taking place in Judah. See, further, on the 
modern Ribleh, Sachau, Reise in Syrien (1883), 
55-57. ‘Riblah’ is likewise read by most modern 
scholars (Ges., Ew., Smend, Cornill, ete.), with 
4 MSS, in Ezk 6" for ‘ Diblath’ (an?29 1a799): ‘I . 
will make the land desolate from the wilderness 
(on the $8. of Judah) to Riblah (in the far North),’ 
the expression being regarded as a designation of 
the whole extent of Palestine, to its ideal limits, 
and Riblah being perhaps mentioned instead of 
the usual ‘entering in of Hamath’ (Nu 348, 2 Kk 
14%, Am 64, Ezk 47° a/.), on account of its having 
become prominent at the time (B.C. 592—see Ezk 
1’). If the ‘approach to Hlamath’ is rightly placed 
at the .V. end of the broad vale between Lebanon 
and Anti-Libanus, where, as the traveller from the 
S. approaches Riblah, he finds himself entering a 
new district, and sees the country towards Hamath 
open out before him (see esp. van de Velde, Narra- 
tove, 1854, ii. 470; and cf. Rob. BRP iii. 568; 
Moore, Judges, 80, 82; also Jos 13°,* Jg 3%), this 
reading will be quite natural. Other scholars, 
however, doubt whether the Isr. territory can ever 
have been regarded as extending as far as the N. 


* Which implies that the ‘approach to Hamath’ was at some 
distance from a place at the foot of Mount Hermon. The 
opinion (Rob. iii. 569 ; Hamarn, vol. ii. p. 2904) that the expres- 
sion denoted the approach to Hamath, not from the S., but from 
the West, is hardly probable (cf. Keil on Nu 348), 
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end of Lebanon, and think the ‘approach to 
Hamath’ must be supposed to have denoted, 
somewhat vaguely, a more 8. part of the vale of 
Ceele-Syria (Keil and Dillm. on Nu 34%; Buhl, 
Geogr. 66, 110; notice Rehob in Nu 13”): in this 
ease Riblah is certainly a more N. point than would 
be expected; on the other hand, if the reading 
be not adopted, Diblath (RV ‘Diblah’) must be 
the name of a place otherwise unknown, which is 
hardly likely in such a connexion. $ 

2. Nu 34 (aan, with the art.: LXX_ dzé 
LYerpauap Byra for adzq7 ofyi). One of the places 
mentioned on the (in parts) obscurely-defined ideal 
borders of the promised land, Nu 34'% It is 
described as being on the E. border, somewhere 


between Hazar-@nan—which (Ezk 47! 48') was on- 


the ‘border’ of the territory of Damascus, and 
was to be (Nu 34%!) at the N.E. corner of Israel’s 
territory—and the Sea of Chinnereth (7.¢. the Sea 
of Galilee). There is difficulty in determining the 
site ; for the places mentioned on the N. border of 
Israel, in both Nu 347 and Ezk 47", are very 
uncertain; and while some scholars (Robinson, 
Knob., Conder) think that this border may be 
drawn (approximately) across the NV. extremity of 
Lebanon (Hazar-énan being then situated at one 
of the sources of the Orontes—either [Keil] the 
spring of Lebweh, 22m. S.W. of Riblah 4 [Rob. 
lil. 532], or (Conder, Heth and Moab®, 8, 11 f.]‘Ain 
el-‘Asy, ll m. 8. W. of Riblah 4), others (Buhl, 66 f. ; 
cf. RIBLAH 4) consider this to be too far N., and 
think that it should be drawn across the S. ex- 
tremity of Lebanon (Hazar-énan being then either 
Banias itself, or el-Hadr, 9 m. E. of it).* The 
Riblah of Nu 34" is, however, some place between 
Hazar-@nan and the Sea of Galilee; so that upon 
none of these suppositions can it be identical with 
Riblah 4 (which is to the N. even of ‘Ain el-Asy). 
No Riblah in a suitable situation seems at present 
to be known. The suggestion (Wetzst.; see Dillm.) 
to read (after LXX) ‘to Harbel’ (77277) for ‘to 
Riblah,’ and to identify Harbel with Harmel (or 
Hormiil), a place about 8 miles 8.W. of Riblah 
(see Sachau’s map, or the one in Bad., Route 31), 
does not really lessen the difficulty of the verse. 
S. R. DRIVER. 


RICHES.—See WEALTH. 


RID.—The original meaning of ‘ rid’ is to rescue 
(Anglo-Sax. hreddan, ef. Dutch redden and Germ. 
retten), and this is its meaning in five of its six AV 
occurrences (Gn 3772, Ex 6°, Ly 26°, Ps 824 1447-11), 
Cf. Gn 37°? Tind. ‘When Reuben herde that, he went 
aboute to ryd him out of their handes and sayde, let 
us not kyll him’ ; Tind. Lapos. 77, ‘ Because we be 
ever in such peril and cumbrance that we cannot 
rid ourselves out, we must daily and hourly ery to 
God for aid and suecour’; Jer 15%! Coy. ‘And I 
will ryd the ont of the hondes of the wicked, and 
delyver the out of the honde of Tirauntes.’ In 
the remaining passage the meaning is clear out, 
drive out, Ly 26° <I will rid evil beasts out of the 
land’ (RV ‘cause evil beasts to cease out of the 
land’), which is the modern meaning. The process 
by which the word thus practically reversed its 
meaning (from rescwe to destroy) may be illustrated 
from Spenser, /@ I. i. 36— 


‘Unto their lodgings then his guestes he riddes,’ 


where the meaning is neutral, removes. Cf. also 
Ly 14% Cov. ‘The preast shall commaunde them 
to ryd all thinge out of the housse,’ and Udall, 
Erasmus’ Paraph. i. 52, ‘With these men the 
Pharisees consulted by what meanes they might 
ridde Jesus out of the waye.’ J. HASTINGS. 

* Dillm. and Keil adopt intermediate views. Dillm. (p. 213) 


would not draw it N. of the present road from Bértt to 
Damascus ; Keil takes it as far N. as Lebweh. 
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RIDDLE (avn, from root 1n (Oxf. Heb. Lex. 


compares Arab. ol ‘decline, turn aside, avoid,’ 
hence perhaps riddle as indirect, obscure]; verb 
denom. 17 ‘to propose an enigma’; a}7 7n ‘to 
put forth a riddle,’ Ezk17?: LXX atvyvyua, mp5Brnuo 5 
Vulg. enigma, problema, propositio) is closely re- 
lated in the OT to the PROVERB (5¥2), which for 
the most part is represented in the LXX by wapa- 
Bo\j—PARABLE. It has been suggested, indeed 
(Oort in Cheyne’s Job and Solomon, p. 127), that 
some of the proverbs were originally current 
among the people as riddles, such as ‘ What is 
worse than meeting a bear? Meeting a fool in his 
folly’ (Pr 17%) ; ‘ What is sweet at first, and then 
like gravel in the mouth? Bread of falsehood’ 
(Pr 20'7). Like the proverb or the parable or the 
allegory, the riddle served a more serious and 
didactic purpose than we usually associate with 
the word. The didactic usage is found throughout 
the whole of the OT. It is seen in Nu 12%, where 
Jehovah chides Aaron and Miriam for their op- 
position to Moses, and says to the honour of the 
great Lawgiver, ‘ Mouth to mouth speak I to him, 
plainly and not in riddles’ (nvnz). In Ps 49% the 


The Psalmist proposes to set forth the early his- 
tory of Israel in parable and riddle for the instrue- 
tion of his own age and time: ‘I will open my 
mouth in a parable (92): I will utter riddles 
(nian) from the olden time.’ This parabolic use of 
the history of Israel by the Psalmist is taken by 
the evangelist (Mt 13*4-*°) as justifying the em- 
ployment of parables by Jesus to set forth the 
kingdom of heaven: ‘ All these things spake Jesus 
in parables to the multitudes, that the word might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet say- 
ing, ‘I will open my mouth in parables: I will 
declare things hidden from the foundation of the 
world,”’ which last words are a variation from the 
LXX ‘riddles from the beginning’ (7po8\juara 
dm dpxijs). This didactic purpose attributed to 
the riddle is well illustrated in Pr 1° by its associa- 
tion with words of like purport: ‘To understand a 
parable (#2), and an obscure saying (yD), the 
sayings (027) of the wise and their riddles (nav7).’ 
In the Wisdom books of the Apocrypha it is per- 
haps natural to find examples of the didactie 
usage. In Wis Sit is said in praise of Wisdom : 
‘She understandeth subtleties of speeches and 
interpretations of riddles’ (crpopas Noywr Kai doers 
almyudrwv) ; in Sir 397° it is said of the man who 
meditates in the law of the Most High, ‘He will 
keep the discourse of the men of renown, and will 
enter in amid the subtleties of parables (ev crpogais 
mapaBorGv). He will seek out the hidden meaning 
of proverbs (drdxpupa rapomay), and be conversant 
in the riddles of parables’ (é€v aiviyuact rapaBorar), 
these last words being inverted in 47%, where 
Solomon is apostrophized as filling the earth with 
‘parables of riddles’ (év mapaSodais aivryudrwy). 
The association of the riddle with the parable is 
found in Ezk 17°, where the prophet is commanded 
‘to put forth a riddle (7777 7n), and utter a parable’ 
(dein Seg, LXX srapa8or7v),—the saying being called 
arviddle because it requires interpretation, and a 
parable because of the comparison it contains of 
the kings of Babylon and Egypt to two great 
eagles, and of their treatment of Israel to the 
cropping of the cedar of Lebanon. There are still 
two occurrences of the word ‘riddle’ in the Pro- 
phets, where it is not so easy to say whether the 
didactic or the more special usage is exemplified. 


RIDDLE 


ee eee 
In Dn 8* the king of fierce countenance that is to 
arise, by whom Antiochus Epiphanes is meant, is 
credited with the gift of ‘understanding riddles’ 
(ning pap); and in Hab 2° the prophet, speaking of 
the proud and ambitious man who seeks to make 
nations and peoples his own, asks, ‘Shall not all 
these take up a parable (Syp), and an obscure 
saying (ny°2D), riddles (nian), against him ?’ 

The riddle in the more special sense of a puzzle 
to sharpen the wits, or a paradoxical question 
to stimulate interest, is found in the OT, and 
bulks largely in the Talmud and later Jewish 
literature. With riddles the Jews have been wont 
from an early period in their history to display 
their intellectual ingenuity, or test the wisdom of 
the learned, or entertain festive occasions and 
hours of leisure. Deutsch (Literary Remains, 
p. 47), speaking of the Hageadah of the Talmud, 
refers to the Pilgrim’s Progress, and says that 
Bunyan in his account of his own book unknow- 
ingly describes the Haggadah as accurately as 
can be— 


* Would’st thou divert thyself from melancholy? 
Would’st thou be pleasant, yet be far from folly ? 
Would’st thou read riddles and their explanation? 
Or else be drowned in contemplation ? 

s A : z : O then come hither 
And lay this book, thy head and heart together.’ 


The riddle is not, however, confined to Jewish 
literature. The riddle of the Sphinx is familiar 
from classical antiquity. It was a riddle that 
Tarquin the Proud acted when by striking off with 
a staff the heads of the tallest poppies in his 
garden he gave Sextus the hint to put out of the 
way the chief citizens of captured Gabii. The 
riddle as an amusement at feasts and on convivial 
occasions among the Greeks and Romans is men- 
tioned in the pages of Athenzeus and Aulus Gellius. 
(See Bochart, Hierozoicon, ili. 384). 

It was at his wedding feast that Samson pro- 
posed the terms of his famous riddle (Jg 14). He 
gave his Philistine friends seven days to tind it out, 
promising if they should be successful thirty fine 
linen wrappers and thirty gala dresses(v.; Moore’s 
Commentary, p. 335), and requiring from them the 
same if they should be unsuccessful. They accepted 
the terms, and Samson propounded his riddle— 
‘ Out of the eater came something to eat, and out 
of the strong came something sweet?’ How fara 
riddle was fair, the solution of which required a 
knowledge of incidents so special as Samson’s 
encounter with the lion and its sequel, need not 
be discussed. Their deceit and the treachery of 
his wife put the Philistines in possession of the 
secret. ‘ What,’ they asked, ‘is sweeter than honey, 
and what is stronger than a lion?’ At once he 
saw he had been duped, and in a satirical vein he 
exclaimed, employing still the language of riddles : 
‘If ye had not ploughed with my heifer, ye had 
not found out my riddle.’ : ; 

Solomon with his high repute for wisdom in 
other things is credited also with skill in the 
solution of riddles. The Queen of Sheba on her 
visit to Jerusalem proved him with riddles (1 K 10 
=2 Ch 91). And Solomon ‘told her all her ques- 
tions, there was not anything hid from the king 
which he told her not’ (1K 16%=2Ch_ 9°). 
Josephus tells a similar tale of Hiram king of Tyre. 
Solomon and Hiram were on the most friendly 
terms. ‘What cemented the friendship between 
them,’ says Jos. (Ant. VII. v. 3), “was the passion 
both had for wisdom ; for they sent riddles (xpo- 
BXjuara) to one another, with a desire to have 
them solved ; and in these Solomon was superior to 
Hiram, as he was wiser in all other respects. In 
another passage of his writings the Jewish his- 
torian (c. Apion. i. 18. 17). records the testimony 

who says 


of Dius the historian of the Phcenicians, 


felicitas in this department which is unique. 
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that Solomon when he was king at Jerusalem 
sent riddles (aliviyuara) for Hiram to guess, and 
desired that he would send others back for him to 
find out, the condition being that he who failed 
should pay a fine to him who was successful. And 
as Hiram was unsuccessful, he had a large amount 
to pay. At length he found a man of Tyre, 
Abdemon by name, who was able to guess the 
riddles proposed by Solomon, and himself pro- 
pounded others which Solomon could not solve, 
thus recovering for his sovereign the money he 
had lost. None of these riddles have survived, 
and therefore we have no means of estimating 
their character as hard questions. 

There are to be found, however, in the Proverbs 
bearing the name of Solomon, sayings that appear 
to be of the nature of riddles. The riddle of the 
insatiable things is one of these (Pr 30: 1%), ‘The 
horse-leech (but see art. HORSE-LEECH) hath two 
daughters, crying, Give, give. There are three 
things that are never satisfied, yea, four things 
say not, Itisenough.’ What are these? And the 
answer is, ‘The grave, and the barren womb, the 
earth that is not filled with water, and the fire 
that saith not, It is enough.’ This is followed 
by the riddles, of the four mysterious things (Pr 
30/5"), of the four intolerable things (Pr 307!-~%), 
of the four little wise things (30%), and of the 
four stately things (30%!) Riddle and inter- 
pretation alike exhibit precise observation of 
nature, and convey at the same time moral in- 
struction. 

To the riddles of the OT fall, perhaps, to be 
added the words of the mysterious writing on the 
wall on the night of Belshazzar’s feast (Dn 5*°-*8), 
MENE, MrENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN (which see). 
The inscription is to be read according to recent 
authorities, ‘A mina, a mina, a shekel and _ half 
minas.’ Vvy.%*8, says Bevan (The Book of Daniel, 
p-. 106), are plays upon the words of the inscrip- 
tion; in v.** the play is a double one. “Zina— 
God hath numbered thy kingdom and finished it. 
Shekel—thou hast been weighed in the balance and 
hast been found wanting. Half mina—thy king- 
dom hath been divided and given to the Medes and 
Persians. 

The parable is one of the unique features of the 
teaching of Christ (zapa8od7 in the Synoptists ; 
mapoula in St. John), but the riddle, except in so 
far as the evangelist Matthew justifies instruction 
by parables with a reference to Ps 78?, is not 
expressly mentioned. Only once in the NT is the 
riddle expressly named, and in that instance (1 Co 
132) the mention of it is obscured in EV. The 
meaning is—‘ Now we see through a glass, in a 
riddle’ (év alvlyyart), in contrast to the direct vision 
of spiritual realities, ‘face to face.’ In the Revela- 
tion of St. John there is a riddle which remains an 
enigma in spite of all attempts to solve it: ‘He 
that hath understanding let him count the number 
of the beast ; for it is the number of a man, and 
his number is six hundred and sixty and six.’ 
Following the method known among the Jews as 
Gematria, by which a number is obtained from the 
numerical values of the letters of a name, it has 
been found that the Hebrew transliteration of 
Neron Cesar yields a total of 666. Although 
adopted by many modern interpreters, this solu- 
tion of the riddle has not attained general accept- 
ance any more than others which have been pro- 
posed from a much earlier time (see Bengel, 
Gnomon, p. 1095 ff. ; Milligan, Baird Lectures on 
The Revelation of St. John, p. 321 ff., and art. 
REVELATION [Book OF] above, p. 258). In the 
Talmud and Rabbinical literature there is no lack 
ot riddles. In fact the Jews exhibit a Seca 


large number of famous sayings,’ says Abrahams 
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(Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, pp. 386, 387), 
‘are put in the form of riddles. Who is mighty ? 
Who is a fool? Who is happy? A whole class of 
popular phrases in the Talmud and Midrash are 
nothing more nor less than folk-riddles, the chief 
exponents being women and children ; but distin- 
guished Rabbis also utilized this language of 
wisdom. Ethical works of the Middle Ages 
abound in philosophical riddles. Riddles found 
their way into the prayer-book for the Passover 
Eve. It goes without saying, therefore, that 
many Hebrew riddles of the Middle Ages were 
serious intellectual exercises.’ To keep up atten- 
tion and to stimulate interest while the intricate 
subtleties of the law are being expounded, such an 
assertion as this would be announced—‘ There was* 
a woman in Egypt who brought forth at one birth 
‘«six hundred thousand men.”’ The interpreta- 
tion follows: the woman was Jochebed, the 
mother of Moses, who was himself equal to the 
whole armed host of Israel who came out of Egypt. 
Talmudic lore records a story of Rabbi Jehuda, 
sage and saint, akin to that related of Tarquin the 
Proud. The emperor Antoninus Pius sent him a 
message to say the imperial exchequer was empty : 
how could it be replenished? The Rabbi took the 
messenger into the garden and tore up the big 
radishes and planted young ones in their place. 
He did the same with the turnips and the lettuces. 
The emperor understood the hint; he dismissed 
the old officials and put new in their place. Many 
of the riddles that thus delighted the Jewish 
fancy seem trivial enough. For example: ‘The 
fish is roasted with his brother, is placed in his 
father, is eaten with his son, and thereafter is 
helped down with his father,’ where his ‘ brother ’ 
is the salt which comes like himself from the sea, 
his ‘father’ is the water from which he is taken, 
and his ‘son’ the sauce in which he is served ! 
Riddles whose solution depends upon the numerical 


values of the Hebrew letters are common. ‘Take 
30 from 30 and the remainder is 60.’ The ex- 
planation is that 30=o¥ 5: remove 5, whose 


numerical value is 30, and the remainder is ov 
=60. The letters of the Hebrew alphabet have 
also a lingual meaning, and a good example of 
a riddle whose solution depends upon such a mean- 
ing is the following: ‘ There was a she-mule in my 
house: I opened the door and she became a heifer.’ 
To be solved thus: From the Hebrew for ‘she- 
mule’ 7793 take away the letter 1 (Daleth=door) 
and there remains 179 ‘ heifer.’ 

Plays upon words scarcely come under the scope 
of this article. They are found most abundantly 
in the Prophets and in the rhetorical passages of 
Job, but they occur also with considerable fre- 
quency in the Proverbs, and they are to be met 
with, though rarely, in the Psalms. In those 
plays upon proper names which are found in the 
etymological explanations of the name of the law- 
giver of Israel (Ex 2; cf. Jos. c. Apion. i. 31), 
of the name of Samuel (18 1°), and many more, 
the Talmud is said to be especially rich. (Upon 
‘Paronomasia in the OT,’ see Casanowicz, JBL 
(1891), pp. 105-167). 

LireraTuRe.—For the usage of the Hebrew word 77°n see 
Oauf. Heb. Lex. 8.v.; Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der Jiidischen 
Poesie ; Cheyne, Job and Solomon; Toy, Proverbs. On Biblical 
and Talmudic riddles—Hamburger’s LE; Low, Die Lebens- 


alter; Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages; Wiinsche, 
Die Rathselweissheit bei den Hebrdern. T’.. NICOL. 


RIDICULOUS.—Only Sir 34'$ ‘He that sacrificeth 
of a thing wrongfully gotten, his offering is ridicu- 
lous.’ The meaning is active, derisive, mocking 
(Gr. mpoopopa peuwxnuévyn, RV ‘his offering is made 
in mockery’). Cf. Shaks. Love’s Labour's Lost, 
iii. 78, ‘The heaving of my lungs provokes me to 
ridiculous smiling.’ 


RIGHTEOUSNESS 1n OT.—The idea of Right- 
eousness is one of the most complex and difficult 
of the ruling ideas of the OT. The subject may 
be introduced by one or two statements of a 
general nature. (1) Righteousness in the OT is 
strictly a personal attribute. There are a few 
instances where the word is used of things, but 
these are undoubtedly secondary (see below, p. 
274*). So also are the cases where it is applied 
to a social aggregate like the people of Israel ; 
these arise either through personification of the 
community, or through the virtues of representa- 
tive individuals being conceived as leavening the 
mass. (2) The personal relations indicated by the 
term are of three kinds: forensic, ethical, and 
religious. Righteousness, ¢.g., may denote () 
a forensic right, as when Judah says of Tamar, 
‘she has been in the right against me’ (Gn 38”) ; 
or (6) amoral state, as Gn 6° ‘Noah was a right- 
cous, blameless man in his generation’; or (c) a 
direct relation between man and God, as in Gn 15° 
‘Abraham believed J’, and he counted it to him 
for righteousness.’ But under each of these heads 
the notion breaks up into a great variety of dis- 
tinct applications, while the figurative extensions 
of (a) into the spheres of (4) and (c) create subtle 
distinctions which at times defy classification. 
(3) It may be remarked that the history of the 
idea in the OT exhibits a development in almost ex- 
actly the opposite direction to that observed in the 
case of Holiness. Holiness (which see) is prima- 
rily a religious term, which gradually acquires 
ethical content under the influence of the reve- 
lation of God as a Being of perfect moral purity. 
Righteousness, on the contrary, belongs in the first 
instance to the region of moral ideas, and be- 
comes a technical term of religion by a process 
whose outlines can be traced in the OT.—It will 
be convenient in the present art. to treat the 
subject under three main divisions, correspond- 
ing broadly to three stages in this development ; 
viz. (i.) The meanings of Righteousness in ordi- 
nary popular speech ; (ii.) the conception of Right- 
eousness in the pre-exilic prophets (Amos to Jere- 
miah) ; and (i.) the theological developments of 
the idea, chiefly in exilic and post-exilic writings. 


The Hebrew words expressing the idea of Righteousness are 
the following derivatives of the root pus :— 

1. The adj. ps; LXX dizass, etc.; EV ‘righteous,’ more 
rarely ‘just,’ ete. 

2. The abstract nouns 7)7¥ and pyy, which appear to be prac- 
tically interchangeable ; LXX dizeiorivy, etc. ; EV ‘righteous- 
ness,’ more rarely ‘ justice,’ etc. 

(The Aram. APIS appears in Dn 4241, 

The verbal forms are much less frequently used, viz.:— 

3. The Qal pty (22 times in MT); LXX dizzioe cives, dizasody 
(pass.), etc.; EV ‘ be righteous,’ ‘ be justified,’ ‘ be just,’ etc. 

4. The Hiphil ps7 (12 times, always in a declarative sense 
except Is 5311, Dn 123); LXX dizescdv, etc.; EV ‘ justify,’ etc. 

5. The Piel pay (5 times, with the sense ‘make out to be in 
the right,’ or ‘make to appear in the right’); LXX dizasody, 
etc.; EV ‘ justify.’ 

6. The Hithpael (refl.) Pausm (Gn 4416); LXX dizasidy 
(pass.); EV ‘clear ourselves.’ — 

7. The Niphal pis3 (Dn 814, of the Temple); LXX xaBepifew 
(pass.) ; EV ‘be cleansed.’ 

The Greek and English terms given above represent only the 
prevalent usage of LXX and EV respectively. With regard to 
the latter, it may be said that the words ‘righteous’ and 
‘righteousness’ cover approximately the uses of pis in the 
OT. Out of some 520 instances where the Heb. root appears, 
about 400 are rendered in AV by ‘righteous,’ ‘righteousness,’ 
or ‘righteously.’ In over 100 cases ‘just,’ ‘justice,’ ‘justify’ 
are employed, sometimes appropriately enough, but at other 
times quite arbitrarily (cf. e.g. Gn 69 with 71, or Am 26 with 
512), There are, besides, a few miscellaneous renderings, which 
it would serve no useful purpose to tabulate. On the other side, 
‘righteous’ stands for WW. (‘upright’) in Nu 2310, Job 47 237, 
Ps 10742, Pr 27 382 149 1519 2810 (similarly the adv. Ps 674 9610), 
RV has rectified some of those anomalies : for instance, except 
in Nu 2810, ‘righteous,’ etc., never are used except for some 
form of pqs. The usage of the LXX is marked by somewhat 
greater diversity, as was to be expected from the variety of 
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circumstances in which the different books were translated. 
In the great majority of cases, however, the Heb, terms are 
represented by dizas0s and the cognate words, although other 
renderings are frequent, as ausurros, xablapos, migros,. sooe sis, 
xplois, theos, srenmooivy (the last two are instructive). And, 
conversely, diznsos, etc., are used for such words as W, 3 
Cinnocent’), 109 (‘kindness’), n2s (‘ truth,’ ‘ fidelity’), vavn 
(‘judicial decision,’ ‘ judgment’), ete. A certain freedom of 
translation is, no doubt, permissible in view of the extreme 
versatility of the Heb. notion, and its association with numer- 
ous parallelisms ; and these Heb. synonyms have naturally to be 
taken into account in forming conclusions regarding the OT 
idea of righteousness. Cf. Hatch, Essays in Bibl. Gr. 49. 

i. RIGHTEOUSNESS IN CoMMON LirEe.—In the 
earliest historical literature—the documents J and 
E of the Hex., and the oldest sources of the Bks. 
of Samuel and Kings—the words for ‘righteous- 
ness’ occur, net very frequently, but in connexions 
which convey a pretty complete idea of what they 
meant in everyday lite. Here the most prominent 
aspect of the notion is the forensic, although this 
by no means excludes an ethical and religious 
reference. In early Israel, law, morality, and 
religion were closely identified, all three resting 
largely on traditional custom or being embodied 
in it. Morality consisted in conformity to the 
conventional usages of the society to which a man 
belonged (Gn 26°, 2S 13" ete.) ; the administration 
of justice was the enforcement in individual cases 
of the acknowledged rules of social order; and, 
again, these rules were invested with religious 
sanctions as expressing the will of J” Thus a 
man’s legal rights were a measure of the morality 
of his conduct, and at the same time all rights 
existing between men were also rights before J”. 
When it is said that the forensic element pre- 
ponderates, what is meant is that questions of 
right and wrong were habitually regarded from 
a legal point of view as matters to be settled by a 
judge, and that this point of view is emphasized 
in the words derived from prs. This, indeed, is 
characteristic of the Heb. conception of righteous- 
ness in all its developments: whether it be a 
moral quality or a religious status, it is apt to be 
looked on as in itself controvertible and incom- 
plete until it has been confirmed by what is 
equivalent to a judicial sentence. Now, within 
the forensic sphere we can distinguish three 
aspects of righteousness which are of fundamental 
importance for the subsequent history of the idea ; 
and these may be illustrated from almost any 
period of the language. 

(1) Righteousness means, in the first instance, 
being in the right in a particular case. Of the 
two parties in a controversy, the one who has the 
right on his side is designated as pa, and the one 
in the wrong as sw77: Dt 251 ‘If there be a 
quarrel between men, and they bring it to the 
judgment-seat, and (the judges) judge them, they 
shall justify the prs and condemn the yer’; cf. 
16 x23 8) Ts 52 292) Pr! 1745) 18°24" 24% ete: 
Similarly, a person accused or suspected of wrong- 
doing is pus if he is innocent and yw if guilty 
(Gn 204, 28 44, 2K 10%, Pr 17%). It makes, of 
course, no difference whether the case is actually 
submitted to a judge or not ; all questions of right 
and wrong are conceived as capable ideally of 
being so settled, and the intrinsic merits of the 
dispute are described by the same terms; see 
Ex 97 (‘ J” is in the right, and I and my people are 
in the wrong’); 1S 247, 1 K 8” (cf. Ex 2%). Thus 
mpIx (PI¥ in this sense appears to be later) denotes 
the right or innocence of an incriminated person, 
‘his claim to justification, the validity of, his plea 
(2 S 198 26%, Neh 2”).* In these cases righteous- 
ness is an inherent quality, not depending on the 
decision of the judge, but at the most demanding 

* The fem. of the adj. py is nowhere used; in the only 
instance where the right of a woman is concerned the simple 
verb is employed ; Gn 3826 (°31919 TT) 
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recognition by him. And although the conception 
is essentially forensic, it is obviously one to which 
ethical ideas readily attach themselves. Right- 
eousness comes to mean wrimpeachable moral con- 
duct (Gn 30°%—a difficult case) ; and in this sense 
it may be predicated of a man’s whole life, the 
righteous man being one who is blameless before 
an ideal tribunal; see 1K 2 36 Gn 7}, 6° (P) 
18%, Dt 9*%, La 4% ete. In this application a 
religious reference is probably always included, 
the ideal tribunal being that of God. 

Legal phraseology is naturally transferred to the case of mere 
debate: Job 112 3312; here to ‘justify’ means virtually to 
admit the force of one’s arguments (275). With this may be 
connected the use of the words to express correctness in pre- 
diction (Is 4126), or truthfulness in speech (Is 4519. 23 631, Ps 529, 
Pr 88 127 1618); although other explanations are here possible 
(see below, p. 274). 

(2) Righteousness, however, has a second sense, 
which is purely forensic ; it means the legal status 
established by a public judgment in one’s favour : 
Ts 5° ‘take away the righteousness of the righteous 
from him?’ (ef. 10?). Examples of this kind are rare 
in allusions to secular jurisprudence; but the dis- 
tinction plays a very important part, as we shall 
see, where forensic analogies are transferred to 
men’s standing before God; and it could hardly 
be drawn so clearly there unless it had some basis 
in ordinary judicial administration. * 

(3) Lastly, righteousness is the quality expected 
of the judge in the exercise of his office. His 
fundamental duty is to ‘justify’ (pysa= ‘declare 
in the right’) him who is in the right, and to 
condemn (yv7) him who is in the wrong (Dt 25}, 
25 15% ete.); and, if the circumstances require it, 
to inflict punishment on the wrong-doer (Dt 257; 
ef. 28 12° etc.). In this he is said to manifest 
PUM bul SMG 20 Miva Om Ticnl 1. °0G 2 oramea com 
mon phrase to execute 7pIs1 vsvin.t The tempta- 
tions to which a judge was mainly exposed being 
bribery and ‘respect of persons,’ his righteousness 
consists essentially in his rising superior to such 
influences and deciding each case with absolute 
impartiality on its merits. Stress, however, is 
naturally laid on the duty of redressing the wrongs 
of the poor and defenceless ; hence judicial 
righteousness is frequently equivalent to deliver- 
ance or protection. This idea lies, indeed, in the 
verb p5% itself, which means not only to judge, but 
also to vindicate or defend (18 24, Is 1" etc.). 

The forensic sense of righteousness illustrated above appears 
to be fundamental in Heb., and goes back to a remote period in 
Semitic antiquity. It is found in a phrase closely corresponding 
to OT usage in one of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (15th or 14th 
cent. B.c.), where Abdhiba of Jerusalem says, sa-du-uk ana 
ia-a-*i as-kum amiliti Ka-si=‘T am innocent with respect to 
the Kashi’ (KIB v. 306f.). That a similar usage prevailed in 
Aramaic and Phenician is shown by the inscriptions in both 
languages (see Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphtk, 
p. 357). The forensic conception of righteousness appears, 
therefore, to be characteristic of the northern group of Semitic 
dialects. In Arabic, on the other hand, the root has no forensic 


* It may here be pointed out that it is doubtful if the adj. pas 
bears this sense of outward justification even in the religious 
sphere (Kautzsch). It seems confined to the inherent character 
on which a legal right is based, but not to include the status 
which results from a vindication of that right. In other words, 
it is used of the godly as entitled to Divine justification, but not 
as actually justified. Kautzsch thinks there are exceptions in 
Is 40-66 and 24-27; but that is not quite clear. Zec 99 would 
be a case in point if the meaning 1s to be determined by the 
following epithet yv3 (‘vindicated and victorious’; G. A. 
Smith, Twelve Prophets, ii. 466). On some doubtful cases in 
the Psalms, see below, p. 278. i ae 

+ This expression was probably used originally of judicial 
action (2 8 815, Jer 2215 235, Ezk 459), but was extended to moral 
conduct in general (Gn 1819, Ezk 189. 19.21, and very often). In 
Dt 116 etc. (above) pry is partly the personal virtue of the judge, 
nartly the objective right which is the result of his just action ; 
tee ond Boece first in Hosea and Isaiah. It is possible that 
this judicial sense of righteousness (3) is less primitive than 
that deseribed under (1). At least the cases are few where the 
adj. is applied to a human judge (though often to God as ane 
Supreme Judge of men). 28S 23% is a clear example ; on Zec 9 
see the last note ; other possible cases are Jer 23°, Ezk 2345, 
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associations. The verb sadaka means. to speak the truth ; 
saddaka, to attribute truth to a speaker, to accept or homolo- 
gate his statement; saddik is one who is habitually veracious, 
and sadik a true or sincere friend. All these uses embody the 
ethical idea of trustworthiness or genuineness ; and a reflexion 
of this moral sense is probably to be recognized in some peculiar 
subsidiary applications, as when the verb is employed of eyes and 
ears that faithfully perform their functions, or of earnestness or 
steadiness in battle ‘as opposed to a false show of bravery,’ or of 
the desperate running of a hunted animal (see Lane, Lexicon). 
Sadak, the marriage gift from husband to wife, was originally a 
pledge of friendship; and even the much discussed ruinh sadk 
possibly means a trusty lance, and not a straight or sound or 
hard lance (Wellhausen, GG@N, 1893, p. 434), though’ Noldeke 
considers that in this case the meaning ‘straight’ is certain 
(fuinf Moallaqat, 2, p. 40). 

It has commonly been held that the varied senses of righteous- 
ness can be reduced to the single idea of ‘ conformity to a norm,’ 
resting ultimately on the physical analogy of straightness. But 
the notion of ‘conformity to a norm’ could hardly be primitive ; 
and, even if all the uses of P1¥ could be brought under it} it 
would not thereby be proved to be fundamental, since all legal 
and ethical terms necessarily imply a reference toanorm. It 
is indeed very doubtful if straightness be the concept originally 
expressed by the root. Certainly, nothing of the kind can be 
inferred from the cases in the OT where the word is used of 
material objects. Just balances, weights, etc. (Ly 19). 36, Dt 
2515, Job 316, Ezk 4510), are simply such balances, etc., as justice 
demands (cf. Am 8°), just as sacrifices of righteousness (Dt 3319, 
Ps 45 5119) are sacrifices rightly offered. The phrases paths of 
righteousness (Ps 23%) and gates of righteousness (11819) are so 
obviously figurative that they do not fall to be considered here 
at all. The evidence from Arabic is equally inconclusive. Here 
the discussion has turned largely on the use of sak as an epithet 
of the lance (see above). It happens, however, to be applied in 
particular to the knots of the lance reed (cf. sadk’ul-ku'wb, Muall. 
Antara, 48), where, if the word describes any physical quality at 
all, it must be hardness ; unless, indeed, ka’) be understood as 
a section of the reed between two knots (Néldeke, 7b.). On 
the whole, perhaps, the idea of hardness best accounts for the 
higher developments of the idea both in Arabic and Hebrew. 
The transition from hardness to trustworthiness is easy and 
natural, while the same analogy in the legal sphere might 
denote unimpeachableness of conduct on the part of a suitor, 
or steadfastness of character on the part of the judge. But 
these speculations are of little account ; the meanings of right- 
eousness in O'T have to be ascertained from usage, and the 
fundamental usages appear to be those stated in the preceding 
paragraphs. 


i. RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE PROPHETS. —Although 
the prophets were the great champions and ex- 
ponents of righteousness in Israel, it is not easy to 
say precisely in what respect their teaching marks 
an advance on the current notions examined in the 
last section. In their use of terms they adhere 
closely to the common forms of speech: the pay 
is still the man whose cause is just, and apis and 
p7y continue to be used of forensic right or judicial 
rectitude. Nevertheless it is clear that the whole 
idea is elevated to a higher plane in the teaching 
of the prophets, and acquires a significance at once 
more ethical and more universal. The difference 
of standpoint is partly to be explained by the state 
of things which the prophets saw around them. 
By the 8th cent. the old consuetudinary morality 
had broken down under the pressure of far-reaching 
economic changes which had affected disastrously 
the life of the people. Large numbers of Israelites 
had been dispossessed of their holdings, and in con- 
sequence deprived of their civil and religious rights; 
the poor were defrauded and ground down by the 
rich, and eyen the forms of law had been turned 
into a powerful engine of oppression. In face of a 
situation like this, it is evident that the prophetic 
ideal of righteousness must rest on deeper founda- 
tions than mere use and wont. It rests, in fact, on 
the ethical character of J”. What is distinctive of 
the prophets is the conviction that social righteous- 
ness is the necessary and inexorable demand of 
J’’s moral nature. So intense is this conviction 
that the idea of abstract right seems to stand out 
before their minds as an objective reality, a power 
that may be resisted but can never be defeated. 
“Never before,’ says Wellhausen, ‘had this been 
proclaimed with such tremendous emphasis. Mor- 
ality is that through which alone all things subsist, 
the sole reality in the world. It is no postulate, no 
idea, it is at once necessity and fact,—the most living, 
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personal energy, —Jahwe, the God of Forces.’ 
‘This is most clearly to be seen in Amos, the father of 
written prophecy; but all the prophets move on the 
lines laid down by him, and mean by righteousness 
substantially what he means, although they may 
not give it the same central position which it occu- 
pies in his book. It may suffice to note the following 
points. (1) The prophets are concerned in the first 
instance with that exercise of righteousness on 
which the well-being of the community most de- 
pends, the public administration of justice. Amos 
demands that right (vpn) be set up in the gate 
(5); that right roll down like waters, and righteous- 
ness like a perennial stream (5%); and complains 
bitterly of those who turn righteousness to worm- 
wood, 7.¢. turn the fount of justice into a source of 
wrong and misery (576). Isaiah and Micah hurl 
their invectives against the ruling classes for their 
perversion of justice and legalized plunder of the 
poor (Is L7 gif 5% 101, Mic 2-8 3-3-9), and 
Jeremiah denounces the rapacity and misgovern- 


ment of the kings (22)%- 15 23! ; cf. Ezk 34°"). Cf. 
further, Hos 10”, Is 12 5’, Jer 22% etc. A well- 


governed State, repressing all wrong and violence, 
and securing to the meanest his rights as a mem- 
ber of J’’s kingdom, is the embodiment of the 
prophetic ideal of righteousness. At the same 
time, the spirit which ought to preside at the seat 
of judgment is conceived as a principle pervading 
the whole lfe of the nation, and regulating the 
relations of its different members and _ classes. 
Civic righteousness is perhaps more a function 
of the community, a sound and normal condition 
of the body politic, than a rule of individual 
conduct ; although the latter is, of course, in- 
cluded (Hos 10”, Jer 42). (2) In their conception 
of what constitutes righteousness, the prophets 
are not dependent on a written code,+ and still less 
on the technicalities of legal procedure. Their 
appeal is to the moral sense, the instinctive per- 
ception of what is due to others, the recognition 
of the inherent rights of human personality. The 
idea is far broader than what we usually mean by 
right or justice; it includes a large-hearted con- 
struction of the claims of humanity; it is, as has 
been said, the humanitarian virtue par excellence.t 
And this is true not only in private relations, but 
also in the sphere of judicial action. The righteous- 
ness of the judge appears pre-eminently in his vin- 
dication of the widow, the orphan, and the stranger, 
the oppressed and defenceless classes generally (Is 
1” ete.). In Amos the pus is always the poor man, 
with no influence at his back, who must therefore 
look to the judge to maintain his rights. This 
feature might be considered accidental, arising 
from the injustice to which the poor were sub- 
jected at that time. But it is important, never- 
theless, as exhibiting an aspect of the Heb. idea of 
judicial righteousness which is apt to be overlooked 
by us. It denotes not merely the neutral impartial 
attitude of mind which decides fairly between rival 
interests, but a positive energy on the side of right, 
a readiness to protect and succour those who have 
no help in themselves. (3) Righteousness in this 
ethical sense is not only rooted in the moral 
instincts of human nature, but is a reflexion of 
the character of J’. It is what He requires of men, 
what He has looked for in vain from Israel (Is 57), 
that in which He delights, which He seeks to pro- 
duce on earth (Jer 9). The inflexibility of this 
Divine demand for social righteousness is one of the 
most impressive things in prophecy. Ritual service 
is as nothing in J”’s sight; He despises and hates 

* Isr. wu. jtid. Gesch.3 109. 

+ The idea of righteousness as obedience to the written law 
of God, which bulks so largely in the later writings, appears in 
Dt 625; cf. 2413, Zeph 23, 

{ Cf. the combination of 7)7¥ with 757 (‘kindness’) in Hos 


1012, Jer 928, 
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it when offered by men of immoral life. But the 
claims of righteousness are absolute, and the nation 
that will not yield to them, though it be the chosen 
people of Israel itself, must perish. Further, this 
righteousness, being based at once on the nature 
of man and the nature of God, is universal in its 
range. It has its witness in the human conscience 
everywhere (Am 3°), and determines the destiny of 
other nations as well as of Israel (13 2° ete.). It is, 
in short, the moral order of the universe, and the 
supreme law of J“’s operations in history. (4) As 
the lack of righteousness is the cause of Israel’s 
destruction, so the presence of it is a constant 
feature of the Messianic salvation to which the 
prophets look forward. ‘A king shall reign in 
righteousness, and princes decree justice’ (Is 32!*), 
The Messiah’s kingdom shall be established in 
righteousness (9%), and He shall judge the poor in 
righteousness (1145), ete. Cf. Jer 2215 235 3315, 
Hos 271(?), Is 178 32! 33° ete. (5) Righteousness 
as a personal attribute of J” is not named by the 
prophets so frequently as one might expect. The 
adj. pas is not used in this sense till a compara- 
tively late period (Zeph 3°, Jer 121). Amos nevei 
mentions the righteousness of J’, though the image 
of the plumb-line in 7% 8 shows that the conception 
was in his mind (cf. Is 281”). Isaiah speaks of a 
judgment ‘ overflowing with righteousness’ (102), 
and of the Holy God as ‘sanctifying himself by 
righteousness’ (51°), 7.e. showing Himself to be God 
through the exercise of judicial righteousness. The 
idea is common to all the prophets. From the 
special circumstances in which their work was 
carried on, they dwell chiefly (if not exclusively) 
on the punitive side of the Divine righteousness, 
the side which it presents to the guilt of Israel 
(Hos 6°* 104, Hab 1%). Righteousness, in short, 
is here equivalent to retribution, although retri- 
bution is not regarded as an end in itself, but 
only as a step in the carrying out of a redemptive 
purpose. 

These appear to be the chief features of the idea 
of righteousness which is characteristic of the pre- 
exilic prophets. It is not yet to be called strictly 
a religious conception, inasmuch as its human side 
consists of moral qualities displayed by men in 
their relations to one another, and the righteous- 
ness of men before God is an idea hardly repre- 
sented in the prophets. But it makes the religious 
development possible, and some anticipations of 
that development in the prophetic writings will 
have to be considered under the next head. 

iii. RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE SPHERE OF Rx- 
LIGION.—We come now to consider the different 
forms assumed by the idea of righteousness as 
expressing relations existing immediately between 
God and man. These are based on the mono- 
theistic principle, interpreted by the help of the 
forensic categories described above (under 1) oes 
is the supreme Ruler and Judge of the universe, 
and His judgments are seen in history or provi- 
dence. But the ordinary course of providence 
could not always be accepted as the final expres- 
sion of the mind of the Judge; it is usually in 
some great crisis, some decisive interposition of 
J” felt to be impending, that the ultimate verdict 
is looked for. Meanwhile nations and men are 
on their trial, they are severally in the right or in 
the wrong before God, and in the final day of 
reckoning the issues will be made clear, and the 
justice of the Divine government fully vindicated, 
‘Although all the elements of this conception, are 
present in pre-exilic prophecy, the special applica- 
tions of it now to be dealt with belong mostly to a 
later period, and are the result of certain currents 
of thought which come to the surface in the age of 
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the Exile. There are three things to be looked at: 
the righteousness of Israel; the righteousness of 
the individual ; and the righteousness of God. 

1. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF [SRAEL.—The ques- 
tion of Israel’s right against other nations is one 
little considered by the earlier prophets. It was 
doubtless a factor in the popular religion, revealing 
itself in that eager longing for the day of J” which 
Amos rebukes (5'8), From that point of view it 
was a matter of course that J” should maintain 
the cause and right) of His people, and moral 
considerations hardly entered into the feeling. 
The prophets, on the other hand, were too much 
concerned to impress on Israel a sense of its utter 
unrighteousness before God to pay much heed to 
the violation of right involved in its subjection to 
nations morally worse than itself. In the 7th 
cent., however, partly as a consequence of the 
Deuteronomic reformation, the idea of a righteous 
Israel begins to exert an influence on prophetic 
thought (cf. Dt 67). The first prophet to treat 
the matter expressly from this point of view is 
Habakkuk (the idea is latent in Nahum), who 
uses the technical terms pus and yea to designate 
Israel and its heathen oppressors respectively 
(14; ef. 24: see the Comm.), and appeals to J” to 
redress the wrongs suffered by His people. But 
it was the Exile that brought the question to the 
front in the prophetic interpretation of history. 
The Divine sentence had gone forth confirming the 
moral verdict of the prophets on the nation’s past, 
and the more spiritual part of the people acknow- 
ledged the just judgment of God in what had be- 
fallen them (La 1'8). But there still remained the 
promise of a glorious future, in which the righteous- 
ness of J” would be displayed not less than in the 
judgment now past. Israel, therefore, has a right 
which, though obscured for the present, is recog- 
nized by J”, and will be vindicated by Him in due 
time. Wherein does this righteousness of Israel 
consist ? 

Deutero-Isaiah.—The answer to this question is 
given by the writer of Is 40-55 in a manner which 
went far to fix the sense of righteousness for all 
subsequent theology. The prophet looks to his 
people’s restoration from exile as a final disclosure 
of the righteousness both of Israel and of J”, and 
an event fraught with the most blessed conse- 
quences for humanity. That Israel has been, and 
is, in the wrong before God is explicitly acknow- 
ledged in the ironical challenge of 4376 (‘that thou 
mayest be in the right’), and is implied in many 
passages besides. But its sin has been forgiven, 
the punishment endured has been adequate (40°), 
and, in spite of the unpreparedness of the people, 
J” brings near His salvation (46% 51° 52); the 
hidden right of Israel, which exists amidst all its 
unworthiness and shortcoming, is about to be 
made manifest. And here, in accordance with 
forensic usage, the idea of righteousness is resolved 
into two perfectly distinct conceptions. On the 
one hand it denotes the inherent right of Israel’s 
cause at the bar of the Divine judgment (as in i. (1)); 
and on the other hand tie external vindication of 
that right through a judicial intervention of J” 
(i. (2)). In the latter sense righteousness means 
justification (5414-17 458-*4), and is practically 
equivalent to salvation, the deliverance of the 
people being regarded as the execution of a Divine 
sentence in its favour.* The idea of the inherent 
righteousness of Israel, however, is more difficult, 
and several elements appear to enter into it. (@) 
Israel is in the right, first of all, as having suffered 
wrong at the hands of the world-power. The 
triumph of Babylon has been the triumph of brute 

* In 412, where it is said of Cyrus that ‘right meets him at 
every step,’ PJ¥ bears the sense of right vindicated on the field 
of battle, ¢.e. ‘victory’ (see the Comm. ). 
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force over helpless innocence (47° 52°), and a viola- 
tion of the moral order of the world. On this 
ground alone Israel has a plea before the Judge 
of all the carth, it has a mght (vgn) which does 
not escape the notice of J” (40%; cf. Mic 7°). (4) 
Righteousness includes, in the second place, a way 
of life in accordance with the law of God. Of the 
better part of the people it is said that they follow 
after righteousness (51!) or know righteousness 
(517), just as it is said of another section that they 
are far from righteousness (46!).* Similarly, in 
53" it is said of J’’s righteous Servant that by his 
knowledge he shall make many righteous, 7.¢. 
bring them to a moral condition conforming to 
the Divine will. (c) There is, perhaps, yet another 
element to be taken into account: Israel is in the 
right in virtue of its being identified with the 
cause of J”, the only true God. Israel is J”s 
witness, His client in the great controversy be- 
tween the true religion and idolatry, His servant 
and His messenger whom He has sent (43! 1% 44° 
418-9 42! etc.). As the organ of J’’s self-revelation, 
the nation represents the cause that must ulti- 
mately triumph, and is therefore essentially in the 
right. 
fectly realized in the ideal Servant of the Lord 
(49°), whom J” has called in righteousness (42) 
and appointed for a light of the Gentiles, that 
His salvation might be to the ends of the earth 
(49° ; ef. 42!:4), The Servant’s confidence that he 
shall be justified (50° ® 494) rests on the conscious- 
ness of his election, and the unique relation which 
he holds to the redemptive purpose of J”. 

The same distinction between inherent and external righteous- 
ness is met with in chs. 56-66, which are assigned by some 
scholars to a later date. Thus in the sense of justification 
(salvation, prosperity, etc.) the nouns occur in 56!b 588 599 
613. 10f. 6211. (ef, 4818, possibly an interpolated passage in the 
earlier part). Of inherent right, the adj. is used in 57! 6021; 
the substantives in 56la 582 644f- ; the aspect most prominent 


appears to be obedience to the law.—The idea of civic right- 


pone in the sense of the pre-exilic prophets appears in 
599-14, 

The sense of Israel’s right against the nations appears like- 
wise in other post-exilic writings, particularly in the Psalter, 
where the antithesis of ‘righteous’ and ‘wicked’ sometimes 
denotes Israel and the heathen respectively ; cf. Ps 710 145 3118 
331 526f 7510 9421 Q71I1f. 11815.20 ete. ete. But here it is no 
longer possible to separate between the national and individual 
references of the idea of righteousness; and it is therefore 
better to deal with the subject after we have considered— 


2. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE INDIVIDUAL.— 
That individual righteousness was an idea familiar 
in early times to the Israelites, is sutticiently clear 
from such passages as 1S 26, 1 K 8%, Ts 310.11 
(?7if genuine), etc. It may be true that the 
individual was hardly felt to possess an independ- 
ent religious status before God. His life and his 
interests were seen to be merged in those of his 
family or the community (1S 3 etc.) ; and it was 
perhaps not expected that his outward fortunes 
should correspond exactly with his moral condition. 
At all events, there is no evidence that the inequal- 
ities of providence in this sphere pressed severely 
on religious thought till towards the Exile, when 
a growing sense of personal right begins to assert 
itself (Dt 24'° 2 kK 14%), In the remarkable pro- 
phetic experience of Jeremiah, religion appears to 
resolve itself into a personal relation of the indi- 
vidual soul to God. And it is noteworthy that 
immediately he is confronted by the gravest pro- 
blem of Jewish theology,—Why is it that the man 
who is right with God has to suffer affliction and 


* Many commentators take the word in these passages in the 
sense of outward justification. But the parallelism in 517 (‘in 
whose heart is my law’) strongly favours the more ethical 
meaning, and this ought in fairness to rule the interpretation 
of 511, 4612 is more doubtful. 

t Onan Aramaic inscription of the 7th cent. B.c. (Nerab ii, 2) the 
following words are put into the mouth of a dead priest : ‘For 
my righteousness before him, he (the god) gaye me a good name 
and lengthened my days’ (Hoffmann, 7.4, 1896, p. 221 £) 


This vocation of Israel is described as per-— 


injustice in the world? ‘Too righteous art thou, 
O J”, for me to contend with thee; yet of judg- 
ments would I speak with thee: Wherefore is the 
way of the wicked prosperous?’ etc. (121). 

Lzekiel.—Besides the general tendency of thought 
referred to in the last paragraph, there were two 
special reasons for the rapid growth of individual- 
ism in the exilic and post-exilic ages. One was the 
dissolution of the State, in consequence of which 
the principle of collective retribution was neces- 
sarily suspended, and each man becaine directly 
accountable to God for his own sins (Jer 31%, 
Ezk 1874). But another and more permanent 
cause was the introduction of the written Law as 
the basis of religion. The Law makes its appeal in 
the first instance to the individual conscience, and, 
although the aim of the Deuteronomic covenant 
was to make of Israel a righteous nation through 
obedience to the Divine will (Dt 6”), its immediate 
effect was only to set up a standard of righteous- 
ness which served as a test of the individual’s 
relation to God. ‘The influence of these two facts 
is very apparent in the conception of righteousness 
which meets us in the Bk. of Ezekiel. Except in 
a few instances (167! 23% 45%) the words ‘righteous’ 
and ‘ righteousness’ are there used solely to denote 
the religious condition of individual persons in the 
sight ot God (2 13 14)4 20 18°43: 2131. 3a te 
Sometimes even the plu. nips is employed of the 
separate virtues or good deeds, which when integ- 
rated make up the religious character (3°° 18% 33%; 
cf. Is 33! 64°). In form the idea is purely legal, 
consisting in obedience to the precepts of the 
written Law; its content, as given in 18°° 33% 
etc., is mainly but not exclusively ethical. And 
to this conception of righteousness there is attached 
a rigorous theory of individual] retribution ; accord- 
ing as a man’s state is when the judgment over- 
takes him, so will his destiny be: the righteous 
shall live, and the wicked shall die. 

Book of Job.—Ezekiel’s doctrine of retribution 
was formulated with express reference to the final 
judgment which determines whether a man is to 
be admitted into the perfect kingdom of God or 
excluded from it. When the principle was ex- 
tended to the ordinary course of providence, it was 
found to be contradicted at many points by experi- 
ence. Hence arose the most serious stumbling- 
block to the faith of OT believers—the inequalities, 
the seeming injustice, of God’s providential deal- 
ings with men. This problem emerges in many 
forms (see Hab 1°33, Is 58, Mal 3'°- 18, Ps 37. 39. 
49. 73, ete.), but nowhere is it treated with such 
penetration and such intensity of feeling as in the 
Bk. of Job. Job, a typically pious man, acknow- 
ledged to be such by the Almighty and the Satan, 
as well as by his fellow-men, is suddenly visited by 
a series of calamities which, on the current view of 
providence, could only be explained as the punish- 
ment due to heinous sins. This view is upheld, 
in the discussion which ensues, by the three 
friends, and is partly shared by Job himself. His 
mind is dominated by the thought of God as his 
adversary in a lawsuit; or rather his chief com- 
plaint is that the Almighty constitutes Himself 
both aceuser and judge, while there is no umpire 
who can lay his hand upon them both (9°). He 
feels himself to be the victim of an accusation 
brought against him by an all-powerful antagonist ; 
and his contention is that the accusation is un- 
just—that he is in the right and God in the 
wrong in this unequal quarrel. This, of course, 
as the other disputants are quick to point out (8* 
34.7 36° 377° 408), is to impugn the judicial righteous- 
ness of God ; and such a position is to them simply 
inconceivable. ‘How can a man be in the right 
against God?’ they ask (475! 254) ; and Job retorts 
with bitter irony, ‘How indeed! seeing He is the 
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Omnipotent against whom there is no redress’ 
(9°). Thus to the friends the question at issue is 
the righteousness of Job, which they ultimately 
deny ; while to Job himself it is the righteousness 
of God in His providential dealings with men: 
‘he condemns God that he himself may be in the 
right’ (408, cf. 345). Although he is forced to 
acknowledge that God has pronounced him culty, 
he is nevertheless perfectly sure of his own righit- 
eousness (27°), by which he means in the first 
instance his ‘just cause against God? (352), his 
Innocence of the unknown transgressions laid to 
his charge by his irresistible opponent. ‘I am 
innocent—in the right’ is his constant ery (97% 
13° 34° ete.). But behind this formal and purely 
forensic sense of righteousness there lies a deeper 
question, viz. What constitutes the righteousness 
of a man before God, or what entitles him to 
a sentence of justification in the shape of temporal 
prosperity? On that point there does not appear 
to. be any fundamental difference between Job and 
his friends. Righteousness means morality com- 
bined with piety—loyal and whole-hearted obedi- 
ence to the will of God. Observance of the written 
Law is obviously excluded by the conditions of 
the poem; but it is assumed that God’s will is 
known, and that a man may so fulfil it as to be 
righteous. Job is a man perfect and upright, 
fearing God and shunning evil (1! ete.). That his 
outer life had been morally correct was known 
to all the world; what was known to himself 
alone and God was that there had been no hypoc- 
risy or secret infidelity in his heart (29! 3]1%) ; 
his morality had been inspired by religion, by 
reverence, and perfect allegiance to his Creator. 
On that point the testimony of his conscience is 
clear and unwavering; and it is the undoubted 
teaching of the book that this plea of Job’s is 
valid, and that the real problem lies where Job’s 
argument places it, in the mystery of the Divine 
government. Weare not here concerned with the 
solution which the author intends to suggest, but 
it can hardly consist, as some have thought, in the 
undermining of Job’s consciousness of innocence, 
and his being convicted of a subtle kind of sin in 
the shape of self-righteousness. It is rather to be 
looked for in the remarkable distinction which 
the patriarch is led to draw between the God of 
Providence who condemns and persecutes him, 
and the God to whom his heart bears witness, who 
is even now his friend, and must yet appear as his 
avenger, though it be after his death (16! 19%"). 
Job is enabled in some degree to maintain his 
fellowship with God apart from outward tokens of 
His favour, sustained only by the witness of his 
conscience, and the nascent hope of seeing Him as 
He is, in another state of being. 

It has already been pointed out that in this book the terms 
for righteousness are employed of being in the right in argu- 
ment; cf. 112 275 322 3314.32, Note also the occasional use of 
p7% in the sense of external justification (=prosperity), 86 2914 (2) 
3325 367, 

Proverbs and Ecclesiastes.—In the two remain- 
ing’ canonical Hokhmah books the conception of 
righteousness is as distinctly individualistic as in 
Job or Ezekiel. A very common theme in the 
Proverbs is the contrast between the ‘righteous’ 
(ps—sing. or plu.) and the ‘ wicked’ (y¥q).* | Here 
the righteous do not form a party (as often in the 
Psalms) ; they are a class, comprising all who follow 
the moral ideal taught by the wise men. All 
men, in short, are divided by the Proverbialists 
into good and bad, and ‘righteous’ is simply one 
of the commonest designations of the good part of 


sea 30 “ 3. 31125. 7.10. 12. 21, 26 135. 9. 25 
* See 3°3 10 pass. (11 times), 118-10. 23. 31125. 7. 10. 
1419. 32 156. 28,29 ns 18 9415f. 2526 281. 12. 28 292.7. 16.27, There are 


many other contrasts, as sinner 1321, evil-doers 215, fools 1021 
etc. ; and many synonyms, as wise 99 1120 
2118 ete. 


2324, good 220, upright 


mankind. It follows that the idea of righteous- 
ness presented in the book is essentially ethical, 
though no doubt with a strong dash of utilitarian- 
ism, the virtues chiefly insisted on being those 
which experience shows to be necessary for the 
welfare ot society, and therefore most immediately 
beneficial to the individual who practises them. 
At the same time the moral system has a religious 
background. The written Law is the supreme 
standard of morality or righteousness. Moreover, 
one of the chief objects ot the writers is to incul- 
cate the doctrine of individual retribution in the 
ordinary course of Divine providence. However 
the fact may be explained, the difficulties surround- 
ing this question are ignored in the Proverbs, and 
the law of retribution is regarded as fully mani- 
fested in the present life: ‘The righteous shall be 
requited in the earth, much more the wicked and 
the sinner’ (11°). Hence the idea of rightcous- 
ness appears to have Jost the eschatological refer- 
ence which it frequently has in other parts of OT, 
and (what is more remarkable) it has all but lost 
the sense of outward justification, such as we 
meet with occasionally even in the Bk. of Job. 
Although it is constantly asserted that righteous- 
ness 18 the way to honour, wealth, prosperity, ete., 
it does not seem ever to be identified with these 
external tokens of God’s approval except in 21?!» 
88. In Ecclesiastes the same conception of right- 
eousness as the supreme moral category prevails ; 
ef. 317745 844 91-2. The sayings most characteristic 
| of the author are these two: ‘ Be not righteous 
overmuch’ (7!°), and ‘There is not a righteous man 
upon the earth that doeth good and sinneth not’ 
(7%). The latter is perhaps the only passage in 
OT where righteousness is treated as equivalent to 
sinlessness ; the former exhibits a reaction against 
the casuistries of Pharisaic legalism. The vacilla- 
tion of the book on the subject of retribution (con- 
trast 7 8!4 92 with 3/7 9! etc.) raises difficult critical 
questions which need not be considered here.* 

The Psalms.—lIt is very difficult to analyze and 
classify the varied aspects of human righteousness 
presented in the Psalter. For one thing, it is im- 
possible (as was said above) to draw a sharp line of 
division between the righteousness of the nation 
and that of the individual. The point of view 
most characteristic of the Psalms is intermediate 
between these two. In a large number of pas- 
sages the distinction of pus and yy is applied to 
two parties within the community ; the ‘righteous’ 
being the religious party who have regard to the 
Covenant, and the ‘wicked’ the godless and 
wealthy anti-theocratic party who set religion 
and morality at defiance.t Here the idea of 
righteousness is partly national, since the ‘right- 
eous’ represent the true ideal Israel; partly indi- 
vidual, inasmuch as the party is formed by those 
members of the nation who accept the Law as 
their rule of life. In some cases, indeed, it is 
difficult to say whether the contrast intended be 
one within the nation or between the nation and 
the rest of the world. The ungodly in Israel are 
animated by the same spirit as the heathen that 
know not God, and conversely the qualities of the 
righteous are the same whether the predicate be 
extended to the people as a whole or restricted to 
a portion of it. ; 

With regard to the conception of righteousness 
implied by this contrast, the following points have 
to be noted. (a) The conflict of parties is, first of 
all, a conflict of religious first principles. The 
righteous are distinguished by their faith in the 

* Both in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes there are references to 
the public administration of justice, where of course the idca of 
righteousness has the ordinary legal applications: cf. Pr 1715. 26 
195-17 2424 2526, 815 1612 255 319, Ec 316 53, 

+ Cf. 15 512 113. 5 3211 3417. 20. 22 37 pass, 5522 6410 G928 9212 1126 
| 14018 141 etc. 
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moral government of the universe. They trust | that can properly be called self- righteousness or 


in J” (16! 26! 22°), and consciously identify them- 
selves with His cause in the world ; they stake their 
existence on the conviction that ‘there is a God 
that judgeth in the earth’ (58'), and that ‘in the 
end judgment must be given for righteousness’ 
(94! Wellhausen). The wicked, on the contrary, 
are practical atheists. They deny, not perhaps 
the existence of God, but His providential action 
(14? 531), and ac knowledge no higher authority 
than their own lawless w ills (1 24 597 649 947), Thus 
the Divine decision in their favour for which the 
Psalmists pray will be the vindication of that view 
of the world to which they have committed them- 
selves—the proof that they are im the right in the 
fundamental beliefs on which their life is based. 
(6) The sphere in which the contrast is wrought 
out is that of personal and social morality ; hence 
there is a constant reference, tacit or expressed, to 
the moral character of the ’suppliants. They are 
those who practise righteousness and justice (106° 
119") ; they appeal to their integrity (78 25714124) ; 
they claim to be upright, or upright of heart (32 gui 
331 3738 6410 9711 140!*), and innocent (94?!) ; to have 
clean hands and a pure heart (187°: *4 244) ; ef. 1714 
261%. On the other hand, the wicked are cruel, 
unjust, deceitful, bloody-minded, adulterous, avari- 
cious, etc. ; men who, with no fear of God before 
their eyes, trample every social obligation under 
their feet.* (c) Another element in the Psalmists’ 
sense of righteousness is the fact that they suffer 
wrong at the hands of their enemies (7! 10? 
227% 3115 6676 11986 125% 143° etc.). The outrages 
perpetrated by the heathen nations on Israel, 
and by the rich upon the poor within Israel, are a 
violation of the moral order of the world which 
cannot pass unpunished under the just govern- 
ment of J”; the oppressed are, ipso facto, in the 
right against their oppressors. (d@) Lastly (as in 
Deutero-Isaiah and elsewhere), righteousness bears 
the sense of justific ation through the judicial inter- 
position of J’, usually in the form of ‘a restoration 
of temporal prosperity. So in 24° ‘he shall receive 
blessing from J”, and righteousness from the God 
of his salvation’ (cf. 17% 3527 37° 1123-9 ete.) ; in 
238 ‘paths of righteousness’ means ‘paths of pro- 
sperity ’ (118! 132%), Hi 

Now, while all these elements may enter more or 
less into the Psalmists’ consciousness of being in 
the right,—that consciousness on which they base 
their ‘expectation (or explain their experience) of 
deliverance (41 7° 17! 18%": *4 etc.),—they are not of 
equal importance. The second (4) far outweighs 
the others. Righteousness is in the main an 
ethical word, describing the condition of those 
nehowe lives are governed by regard for the moral 
law. To the question in what sense morality con- 
stitutes righteousness before God, the Psalms, of 
course, furnish no direct answer. The chief con- 
sideration, no doubt, is that obedience to the 
written Law was the condition of acceptance with 
J” under the Covenant. This thought is often 
expressed s (OM 73799" 10305 119 pass., ete.), 
and may be presumed to be always in the mind of 
the writers. At the same time it is to be observed 
that only the ethical (as opposed to the ceremonial) 
elements of the Law enter into the conception of 
righteousness, a fact which shows that the influence 
of the prophets still lives in the devotional poetry 
of Judaism. Nor is there anything in the Psalms 


* Righteousness in judgment is emphasized, e¢.g., in the 
portraits of the king, 457 722 (cf. 581 g22% 994 etc.). In 723 
8510. 11.13 the word Rosey means the ideal state of a well- 
ordered commonwealth, bringing peace and prosperity in its 
train (cf. Is 458), 

+ As was remarked above, p™s (the adj.) does not appear to 
have this sense ; it refers to the inherent state or character of 
those who are in the right, whether it has heen manifested 
by external providential acts or not. 118.20 are hardly 
exceptions, 


legalism in a Pharisaic sense, 7.¢. the Psalmists do 
not think of their good w orks as giving them an 
absolute title to justification. They do not (like 
Job) maintain their right against God— in thy 
sight shall no man living be in the right,’ 143°— 
they are ever conscious of defect and sin cleaving 
to all they do; and merely plead the steadfast 
direction of their will towards the ethical ideal as 
evidence of their fidelity to J”. Righteousness, in 
fact, is a relative term, meaning im the right as 
against some other, not absolute “moral perfection 
in the sight of God. In 105*!, where a single good 
action is said to be ‘counted’ for righteousness, 
the word has doubtless a sense approaching to 
merit (cf. Gn 15%) ; but here the Pauline maxim 
has to be borne in mind that the ‘ reckoning ’ of a 
reward is of grace, not of debt (Ro 44). It is a 
manifestation of grace on the part of J” that He 
venders to a man according to his works (623°). 

This is not the place to examine the moral ideal 
of the Psalmists in detail (see ETHICS) ; it is in all 
important features the common property of post- 
exilic Judaism, and it has its centre in the indi- 
vidual life. Only one point needs to be adverted 
to, in order to guard against a possible misconcep- 
tion. It is found that in connexion with the idea 
of righteousness considerable emphasis is laid on 
the humane virtues. In 112+‘ righteous’ and ‘ mer- 
ciful’ occur together in the description of the God- 
fearing man; in vy.’ of the same Psalm charity to 
the poor is mentioned as a condition of righteous- 
ness ; in 377! 112°-% the righteous is characterized 
by willingness to lend and to give.* Now, it isa 
well-known fact that in later times righteousness 
acquired the special sense of mercy or even alms- 
giving (see below), and it might he supposed that 
In the passages Just cited we have the first indica- 
tion of that important change of meaning. It is 
very doubtful if this view be correct. In: reality, 
the phenomenon in question is little different from 
a feature we have already remarked in the pro- 
phetic conception of righteousness. To say that the 
righteous man is merciful, etc., is not the same 
thing as to identify righteousness and mercy ; all 
that is meant is that mercifulness is one feature of 
the ideal righteous character; and any stress laid 
on such virtues in particular passages is amply 
explained by the prominence assigned to them in 
the moral code of Judaism. 

Some additional illustrations of the various kinds of human 
righteousness may here be given from the later writings of OT. 
—In Mal 318 the two parties in the restored community are dis- 
tinguished as the ‘ righteous’ and the ‘ wicked’ respectively (as 
in Psalms).—In 320 righteousness means justijication through a 
return of prosperity ; as also Jl 223; ‘the early rain in token of 
justification’ (7)787,—less probably, in just measure); Dn 924 
(‘everlasting righteousness’).-—In Is 2416 262 Day is a predicate of 
the nation of Israel; in 267, perhaps of the theocratic party. — 
In 269 the idea seems to be that when J” rouses Himself to the 
exercise of His judicial functions, the inhabitants of the world 
will learn what true piety is.—Is 645, Dn 918 express a sense of 
the worthlessness of the works of ri ighteousness (Mp7) performed 
by the people ; the consciousness of being in the right (often so 
powerful in the Psalms) cannot maintain ‘itself in the face of pro- 
longed national misfortune. Dn 814 (p73) isa peculiar case : the 
cleansing of the sanctuary is considered asa justification, a vindi- 
cation of its rights against the heathen who had profaned it. 


3. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD.—In the OT 
righteousness is never predicated of any other deity 
thanJ”, the God of Israel.} It appears to be regarded 


* The same combination is met with in Proverbs (cf. 1210 2121 
297), and perhaps in Job (2914). 

+ In Ps 58. 82 many commentators find the unfamiliar idea 
expressed that the government of the world has been delegated 
by J’ to inferior, semi-divine beings, the gods of the heathen. 
To the unrighteous judgment of these subordinate deities is 
ascribed the perversion of right which prevails on earth. If 
this view were correct (which is doubtful), it would certainly 
show that righteousness was expected of all beings to whom 
Divine honours were paid; but such a representation hardly 
conflicts with the statement made above. 
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not as a natural attribute inseparable from the 
very notion of Godhead, but as one which J““alone 
has proved Himself to possess in the positive reve- 
lation of Himself through the history of Israel (see 
Is 45%), The idea has its roots in the fundamental 
institutions of the Hebrew religion. From the 
time of Moses, J” was regarded as the fountain of 
right in Israel, the King and Judge of His people, 
dispensing justice continuously through His ac- 
credited representatives (Dt 1").* The develop- 
ment of the idea is due chiefly to influences ema- 
nating from the prophets. It belongs to their view 
of J“ as an ethical Person having an independent 
character of His own, in contrast with the gods of 
the heathen, who were conceived even by their 
worshippers as arbitrary and capricious ‘beines, 
subject to incalenlable humours and swayed by 
self-interest. The righteousness of J” is the stead- 
fastness of His character, to be seen, first of all, in 
His inflexible determination to punish Israel for 
its sins (Is 28 ete.)._ It comes to light in the moral 
order of the universe, which is just J” Himself 
operating in history in a way that answers to the 
sense of right which He has implanted in human 
nature. In Zeph 3° His moral rule is described as 
having the constancy and uniformity of the natural 
law that brings in the dawn: ‘J’ is righteous in the 
midst of her; he doeth no iniquity ; morning by 
morning he bringeth his judgment to light, 
nothing is missing’ (cf. Hos 6° ‘my judgment 
goeth forth as the hght’). Ina similar and nearly 
contemporary passage we read: ‘The Rock, his 
work is perfect, for all his ways are judgment; a 
God of faithfulness and without iniquity ; righteous 
and upright is he’ (Dt 324). 

This prophetic conception of the Divine righteous- 
ness receives a remarkable expansion in the hands 
of Deutero-Isaiah. The most suggestive passage 
is 451%"! «Not in secret have I spoken, in a place 
of the land of darkness; I have not said to the 
seed of Jacob, Seek me in the waste. I, J”, speak 
righteousness, proclaim uprightness . . . A right- 
eous God and a Saviour (s¢im ps 5x) there is not 
except me’ (cf. v.*% ‘righteousness is gone forth 
from my mouth,—a word that shall not return’ ; 
and 63! ‘I that speak in righteousness, mighty to 
save’). Here two things are to be noted: first, 
that righteousness is a feature not merely of J”s 
judicial action, but of His whole manner of reveal- 
ing Himself in history ; and, secondly, that beyond 
the universal moral order of the world it embraces 
a redemptive purpose, which, however, is ultimately 
coextensive with the destiny of mankind. The 
fundamental thought would seem to be the trust- 
worthiness and self-consistency of Js character,— 
His being ever true to His own nature and purpose, 
—and along with that His straightforwardness in 
the revelation of that purpose to Israel. In the same 
profound ethical sense the words are used in 41° 
426 45}3: the upholding of Israel, the election of the 
ideal servant, and the raising up of Cyrus, are all 
moments in one comprehensive purpose of salvation 
which J”, in virtue of His righteousness, steadily 
pursues to its glorious issue.| Elsewhere than in 


* Asexpressions of the righteous will of J”, the precepts of 
the Law are sometimes spoken of as themselves ‘righteous 
(Dt 48, Ps 199, and often in Ps 119). Soin Dt 3310, and perhaps 
elsewhere (Ps 59 11940 etc.), the righteousness of J” means that 
which He requires of man, or that which is prescribed in the 
Law. Some writers have thought it strange that this Divine 
attribute is nowhere mentioned in the Pent. in connexion with 
the Mosaic legislation, which, from one point of view, might 
seem the most signal exhibition of J”’s righteousness in the 
whole history of Israel. The explanation probably lies in the 
essentially prophetic character of the conception referred to in 
the text above. By the prophets the term 1s applied not to the 
levislative activity of J”, but to His dealings in providence. 

+ Of. also 4221 “J” was pleased, for his righteousness sake, to 
magnify revelation,’ etc. Less significant, but still noteworthy, 
are 4126 439, where the terms are applied to predictions as verified 


by the event. 


Deutero-Isaiah, this precise sense of righteousness 
is rarely met with in OT (see Zee 88, Neh 98, and 
those passages in the Psalms where righteousness 
is parallel to faithfulness). Its indirect influence, 
however, has been very great, as appears from the 
remarkable way in which the Psalmists emphasize 
the gracious aspect of the attribute (see below). 

The teaching of Deutero-Isaiah on this subject stands some- 
what apart from the rest of the OT, and represents a standpoint 
hardly reached by subsequent writers. Righteousness appears 
to be conceived as a moral attribute expressing what J’’s 
character is in itself, apart from His legal relations with men ; 
and it is difficult to trace a connexion between this view of 
righteousness and the commoner forensic conceptions about to 
be considered. Smend describes it as ‘die Zuverlissigkeit mit 
der er sich als der Helfer Israels beweist ’ (Rel.-gesch.2 394 ; cf. 
Ist ed. 421 ff.), and seems to derive it from the idea of J’’s being 
in the right in His controversy with Israel (see (a) below). 
Dalman treats it simply as a manifestation of judicial righteous- 
ness on the part of God (6) below). Were it not hazardous to 
depart from the forensic usage which is so prevalent in Hebrew, 
one might be tempted to suppose that we have here to do with 
an independent development of the notion parallel to what is 
found in Arabic. 

For the most part, however, the idea of Divine 
righteousness is based on legal analogies applied to 
the relation between J” on the one hand and Israel 
or mankind on the other. Here, again, there are 
two cases to be distinguished. (a) Not infrequently, 
in the prophets and elsewhere, J” appears as the 
plaintiff in a legal action, pressing His suit against 
Israel, and calling for the judgment of an ideal 
tribunal (Is 138 436, Mie 6? ete.). When in this 
connexion the word ‘righteous’ is employed of J”, it 
denotes that He is i the right and His adversary 
in the wrong in the controversy between them. 
The adj. has this sense in the mouth of Pharaoh, 
Ex 9°7 (‘ J” is in the right,’ ete.). It is so used also 
in the following passages, where the righteousness 
of J” is acknowledged in the punishment of Israel’s 
sin; La 18, Hzr 9! Neh 97%, 2°Ch 12% Dn 94: 
Similarly, 727s in Dn 97-16, nipqs in 18 127, Mic 6°; * 
and the verb in Ps 51° (‘that thou mayest be in the 
right in thy sentence’). By an extension of meaning 
parallel to what we have already noted in the 
secular sphere, this sense of righteousness might 
readily pass over into that of ethical perfection ; 
and there are a few instances where the word is 
possibly to be so understood ; ef. again Zeph 3°, 
Dt 324, Zec 88; also Neh 98, Ps 145’ ete. 

(6) The prevalent vonception of the OT is that in 
which J” is represented not as one of the parties in 
a lawsuit, but as the supreme Judge, who sits 
enthroned above the confusion and strife of the 
world, and dispenses absolute justice in the end to 
all His creatures. Righteousness, accordingly, is 
pre-eminently the judicial attribute of God; it is 
that which pertains to Him as ‘the Judge of all 
the earth’ (Gn 18%). J” is a righteous Judge 
(Jer 11%, Ps 7"); judges the world in righteousness 
(Ps 98 96 98°) ; He sits on a throne judging right- 
eousness (94); righteousness is the foundation of 
His throne (891 $7?) ; ef. 117 368 48! 506 7129 97% 1118 
etc. Hence the word may be expected to have the 
same range of meaning as the ordinary OT concep- 
tion of judicial righteousness, which we have seen 
to be a somewhat wider idea than its modern 
equivalent. (a) It includes of course, first of all, 
the cardinal virtues of the judge: e.g. love of 
right (Jer 9°8, Ps 117 33° 994) ; rigorous impartiality 
in the distribution of punishment or reward (Job 8? 
36? 37%); and unerring recognition of men’s true 
moral condition (Jer 11°° 20%, Ps 79; ef. Is 11° of 
the Messiah).+ Its action is naturally two-sided : 


* nips in Jg 511, Ps 117 1036 is probably different (=mani- 
festations of judicial righteousness, in a sense favourable to 
Israel). 

+ Die gottliche Zedakah ist diejenige Gesinnung, welche in 
ihrer Bethatigung den wahren, d. i. sittlichen Werth oder 
Unwerth einer Personlichkeit (oder einer Gemeinschaft) in 
' absolut richtiger Weise anerkennt ’ (Diestel, JDLh, 1860, 
I soysnaly(io) 
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towards the wicked it is vengeance (Jer 11° 20”, 
Ts 595, Ps 1294 ete.), while for the righteous it 
means vindication and deliverance; and usually 
the two sides of the idea will be displayed in the 
same act of judgment, the deliverance of the 
righteous being eilected through the destruction 
of the wicked. (8) But frequently the second is so 
emphasized that the other is almost or quite left 
out of view; and this tendency is so pronounced 
as almost to bring about a transformation of the 
whole idea of Divine righteousness. Thus in virtue 
of His righteousness J” establishes the righteous 
(Ps 7°), and pleads the cause of His people (Mic 7) ; 
He answers their prayer by terrible things in 
righteousness (Ps 65°), ete. So in the many places 
where the rightevusness of God is referred to as an 
object of praise (Ps 717 225! 35% 4010 6115 7115! 19 918 
1457), it is not the abstract justice of J”s dealings 
that calls forth adoration, but His proved readiness 
to help and bless His people. This aspect of right- 
eousness may be defined as the justifying activity 
of God. (vy) Once more, the name righteousness is 
given to the act of justification in which the Divine 
attribute is manifested, and to its external conse- 
quences as seen in the lot of the justified. In other 
words, righteousness is synonymous with salvation 
CISA Gr ole se 85 Ot ine moo MeO me UGn)s 
This objective righteousness is spoken of indiffer- 
ently as that of God the Justifier, or of men the 
justified * (cf. Ps 111° with 112°, and see the passages 
cited above amongst the illustrations of human 
righteousness). It should be added that in many 
cases the context hardly determines whether it be 
the subjective attribute in the Divine mind or the 
outward embodiment of it in providence which is 
to be understood. 

It is evident that the OT writers know nothing 
of the sharp contrast often drawn by theologians 
between the righteousness and the merey of God. 
Righteousness and saving activity, so far from 
being opposed to each other, are harmonious prin- 
ciples of action in the Divine nature ; J’ is a right- 
eous God and a Saviour (Is 45"!). Accordingly, the 
Psalmists constantly appeal to the righteousness 
of God, not only for judgment (22%? 35%), but for 
deliverance (311 71? 143"), for quickening (55), for 
the answer to prayer (1431), ete. Again, right- 
eousness is frequently associated with other attri- 
butes expressing the gracious attitude of J” to His 
people, e.g. mercy or grace (197 Ps 36% 28 894 103% 
145"), faithfulness (nzx, anos Zec 8*, Ps 36° 401 
88? 8914 961% 119187 12 143'), compassion (730 116°), 
goodness (145), ete. These parallelisms are not to 
be pressed so far as to identify righteousness with 
grace or faithfulness ; all that is implied is that in 
J’’s providential action various attributes meet, so 
that the same act may from different points of 
view be regarded as an exercise of righteousness, 
or of faithfulness, or of mercy. Still they suftice 
to show that in the mind of the writers there was 
no sense of opposition between righteousness and 
grace in God. How far their idea is from mere 
retributive justice, —the constans et perpetua 
voluntas suum cuique tribuendi,—appears with 
almost startling force from the singular wish of 
Ps 69% that the wicked may not come into J’’s 
righteousness (7.¢. have no share in His justifying 
activity), or the not less remarkable prayer of 
1431-2 “Answer me in thy righteousness. And 
enter not into judgment with thy servant: for in 
thy sight shall none living be in the right.’ + Nay 
oa * Gottes Gerechtigkeit hat einen mehr ursichlichen, aktiven, 
die menschliche einen mehr sekundiiren und receptiven Char- 
akter, jene ist eine Kraft, diese ein Zustand’ (Duhm on Ps 112), 

} Here ‘enter into judgment’ apparently means to appear as 
the accuser in a legal process (Wellhausen). The Psalmist does 
not shrink from the judgment of God, in which His aps 


is operative, bat only from a controversy with the Almighty, 
like that in which Job so recklessly engaged. 


more, the principle of retribution is in Ps 62% 
expressly deduced not from the righteousness of 
God, but from His grace: ‘to thee belongeth 
grace: for thou requitest each man according to 
his works’; here the meaning must be that it is 
an act of condescending grace on the part of God 
to take cognizance of the differences in human 
conduct. 

On the other hand, however, these examples 
do not justify certain extreme theories that have 
sometimes been built upon them. They do not, 
¢.g., Warrant the definition of righteousness as 
God’s fidelity to the Covenant (Kautzsch, Riehm, 
etc.). No doubt, faithfulness to covenant obliga- 
tions is a part of the ethical righteousness of J” 
when once a covenant has been established ; but 
there is nothing to suggest that the attribute comes 
into play only with the covenant relation, or that 
its sphere of exercise is confined to the maintenance 
of the Covenant with Israel. Again, it is a. 
exaggeration to deny that retribution is an ele 
ment of the Divine righteousness. This has been 
done by Diestel and Ritschl, who hold that the 
righteousness of God has a positive reference only 
to the purpose of salvation, and that retribution 
has merely an accidental connexion with it in so 
far as the punishment of the wicked may be neces- 
sary for the establishing of the righteous. The 
distinction here attempted to be drawn is illusory. 
The punishment of sin is directly connected with 
the Divine righteousness in such passages as Is 5% 
10% 2817, Ps 72 50°, 1 K 8” ete.; and if this does 
not more frequently occur, the reasonable exp!ana- 
tion is that the matter was too self-evident to 
require to be insisted on. But the mistake of both 
these theories, as of others that might be men- 
tioned, is that they tend to dissociate an OT idea 
from the historic institutions in which it was 
incorporated in Hebrew thought, and try to recon- 
struct it on the unsafe foundation of an abstract 
definition. The language of the OT is not scho- 
lastic but practical ; its writers do not analyze and 
expound ideas, but express in vivid popular speech 
the spiritual truths by which their religious life 
was sustained. That the Divine righteousness was 
mainly conceived by them as a judicial attribute 
is beyond dispute, and they must be presumed to 
include under it all that the term would imply if 
used of a human judge,—the punishment of the 
guilty as well as the vindication of the innocent. 
The prominence which is given to the latter aspect 
of the notion is certainly a fact of the utmost 
significance for theology, but.it involves no de- 
parture from the analogy of secular justice as 
administered in ancient Israel. If it be considered 
that the Psalmists and other writers were accus- 
tomed to look on a judge as the natural protector 
and patron of the oppressed, and, further, that they 
were always confident in the substantial justice 
of their own eause before God, there need be no 
difficulty in recognizing the essentially judicial 
character of their conception of the Divine right- 
eousness, although to their minds it presents on 
the whole the aspect of grace. 

Another point may be referred to. The OT 
does not appear to teach a justification of sinners 
as such. In Protestant theology, according to 
Ritschl, justification is a synthetic judgement of 
God, expressing, that is, His resolve, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, to treat as righteous those who 
have no righteousness in themselves. Assuming 
that to be a correct statement of the evangelical 
doctrine, we have merely to observe that the OL 
does not proceed quite so far. It rather Jeads us 
to think of justification as an analytic judgement, 
a declaration of righteousness by God in favour of 
such as are inherently in the right. Those who 
are justified are, in fact, sinful men, — though 
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never, of course, ‘ wicked’ (ayy), — but still, in 
the relative sense in which the word is used, they 
are the ‘righteous’; and it is quad righteous, not 
qué sinners, that they are objects of the justifying 
decree of God. It is true that in the actual ex- 
perience of OT believers this order of ideas is 
generally reversed. The consciousness of being in 
the right is seldom strong enough to be lone main- 
tained in the absence of the outward marks of 
God’s approval in the shape of temporal good 
fortune; the case of Job is quite exceptional. 
The external justification, therefore, as a rule 
comes first in the thought of OT writers; and from 
it they derive the assurance that they are in- 
herently righteous before God. And as the with- 
drawal of outward prosperity is a proof of sin in 
the righteous, so the act of justification is equiva- 
lent to the pardon of sin; cf. Job 3325, where the 
conversion of a sinner under the chastening hand 
of the Almighty is said to be followed by the 
restoration of his righteousness. Thus the teach- 
ing of the OT may be said to culminate in the 
thought of righteousness as a gift of God, an idea 
appearing most clearly perhaps in Ps 24° 69%, Is 
46 51% 564. In these passages we find the 
nearest approximation to what we mean by ‘im- 
puted’ righteousness. The idea of the righteous- 
ness of one person being imputed to another is, it 
need hardly be said, entirely foreign to the OT. 


In late Hebrew the word 7p7s underwent a remarkable 
change of meaning, for a full account of which the reader is 
referred to the valuable treatise of Dalman cited below (under 
Literature).: A few points may here be noted. 

(1) In the sphere of private morals 4p7s became almost 
equivalent to the OT 757; 7@.e. it denoted any exercise of 
benevolence which goes beyond a man’s legal obligations. 
Obviously, this is a development of the humanitarian aspect of 
the idea which we have seen to be prominent in the prophets 
and the Hagiographa, and it reaches its climax in the sense of 
almsgiving (see Mt 61). Dalman considers that the word had 
this sense in the Aramaic dialect before its adoption by the 
Jews, but this is hardly proved by the examples he adduces 
(p. 18). It is not necessary to take the original 7273 in Dn 424 
as anything else than right living ; and the occurrence of the 
later sense in the Targ. (Gn 1819) is no sure evidence of an 
independent Aramaic development. It seems more natural to 
suppose that the usage of the Targ. registers a change which 
the idea had undergone in the religious thought of later 
Judaism. 

(2) In the judicial sphere 1p7s has ceased to be a properly 
judicial attribute. It is a consideration which comes in to 
moderate the operation of strict justice (]’7), so that the ques- 
tion is actually raised, and answered with much ingenuity, 
how, in accordance with OT injunctions, 7)7s is to be exercised 
in judgment.* This, of course, applies equally to the Divine 
righteousness and to that of a human judge. Here, again, we 
have the one-sided exaggeration of a single element in the 
old Hebrew notion of judicial righteousness. Originally it 
included both the exercise of impartial justice and a readiness 
to espouse the cause of the oppressed. Eventually — partly 
through the parallel development in the sphere of private 
morals, and partly, as Dalman observes (p. 18), from a more 
developed sense of formal right—the two ideas proved to be 
incompatible, and the name pis was appropriated to that 
which, strictly speaking, has nothing to do with a judge’s 
functions at all. c 

The question arises, To what time can these changes, or the 
beginnings of them, be traced back? Here the evidence of the 
LXX is of importance. Where the reference is to righteous- 
ness manifested by God to man, mp1s is not infrequently 
rendered by :Acmortvy (Dt 625 2418, Ps 24 (23) 33 (82)5 103 
(102)6, Is 127 2817 5916, Dn 916) or éAzos (Is 561). For human 
righteousness we have only gazes in Ezk 1820-22 and caenmoatyass 
(=alms) in Dn 424. On the other hand, diz#s0c6vm stands for 107 
in Gn 1919 2018 2123 2427 3210, Ex 1515 347, Pr 2028, Is 637. These 
facts indicate a tendency to confuse the ideas of 7p7s and von, 
though they do not show it to be far advanced ; something 
must be allowed for the difficulty of rendering in another 
language the peculiar shades of meaning assumed by the 
Hebrew term.—In the original Hebrew of Ben Sira, the later 
sense of MP1s appears (314 3% [cf. a nes 4017), alongside 

ceneral OT sense (122 1614 4413 5190): some passages 
alae te (4024 ete.).—Since tbe OT probably contains 


* Some of Dalman’s illustrations are very striking (p. 5 f.)e 
E.g. it is said that a judge exercises ‘righteousness’ when he 


pays out of his own pocket the fine he has imposed ona poor 
man. 


writings of more recent date than the Greek translation of 
the Pent., or even the age of Ben Sira (c. 200 B.c.), it would 
not be surprising if in some parts of the Canon the idea of 
righteousness were found to have undergone the transforma- 
tions just described. Yet, as has been already said, it is 
doubtful if this is the case. The OT emphasizes humanity 
or mercy as an element in the ethical ideal; but it is this 
ethical ideal itself, and not any particular yirtue, which is 
described by the term righteousness. So again in the adm‘ni- 
stration of justice: righteousness, with whatever latitude of 


meaning, is always an attribute proper to the judge, never a 
foreign influence brought in to modify judicial action. There 


is no foundation in OT for the rabbinical maxim, ‘ Where judg- 
ment is there is no room for 77s, and where Ap7y is there is 
no judgment’ (Dalman, p. 6). 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS In NT.—The words denoting 
‘righteous’ and ‘righteousness’ in N'I’, décacos and 
dixacoovvyn, primarily signify what is conformable 
to an ideal or standard, agreement with what 
ought to be. These terms naturally take their 
colour from the system of morals in connexion 
with which they are used. Righteousness will be 
a very noble or a very commonplace virtue, accord- 
ing to the standards by which men measure char- 
acter and conduct. Accordingly we find that, in 
profane Greek, righteousness is chiefly a social 
virtue. Usage and custom prescribe the standard 
of righteousness and measure its elevation. In 
NT, however, righteousness is, above all things, a 
religious word; it is rightness according to the 
Divine standard ; it is conformity to the will and 
nature of God Himself. Since, therefore, the 
character of God is conceived in NT teaching as 
absolute moral perfection, righteousness in men 
becomes a name for that disposition and method 
of life which accord with God’s holy will; in 
short, righteousness is Godlikeness. 

The adjective dicasos occurs with nearly equal 
frequency in the Synoptic Gospels and in the 
Pauline Epistles. The noun d:cavoc’yy occurs seven 
times in Matthew, once in Luke, and not at all in 
Mark, and is inore frequently used by St. Paul 
than by all the other NT writers combined. In 
studying the NT concept of righteousness it will 
be convenient to begin with the Synoptic Gospels, 
with special reference to the teaching of Jesus, 
then to consider the Pauline usage, and finally to 
notice that of other NT writers. We shall thus 
be led to a general estimate of the NT doctrine. 

(A) RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 
—We may here take as our starting-point that 
saying of Jesus to His disciples: ‘Except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 5%). The 
righteousness which He required was in some 
essential respect higher than that which was 
current in the life and ideals of the Jewish people 
of His time. We must therefore briefly describe 
the popular Jewish idea of righteousness. That 
idea grew out of the current conception of God 
and of His revelation. Righteousness was thought 
to consist in obedience to commandments, and the 
nature of the Divine commands was viewed quite 
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superficially. The rich young man who came to 
Jesus asking what he should do to inherit eternal 
life, is an illustration of the view which the Jews 
took of the commandments (Mt 19!*:), He said 
that he had kept them all. His conception 
evidently was that to refrain from the outward 
sins which they forbade—stealing, lying, Sabbath- 
breaking, and the like—was to keep the command- 
ments. Only a superficial conception of the im- 
port and bearing of the commandments could have 
permitted him to make the claim that he had kept 
them all from his youth. The same faulty notion 
ot whe real moral requirements of the law lay at 
the root of the pride and self-righteousness of the 
Pharisees. They were able to think themselves 
righteous only because they measured themselves 
by an imperfect standard, an inadequate idea of 
the high demands which the law made upon the 
inner life. Religion was conceived as a legal 
affair, and therefore righteousness consisted prima- 
rily in the observance of all the rites and cere- 
monies prescribed in the law, and in refraining 
from all the acts which the law forbade. 

Righteousness was thus placed too much in 
externals and too little in the state of the heart. 
It exaggerated the ritual features of religion, and 
overlooked its deeper spiritual requirements upon 
conduct and life. Either of two results might 
flow from this externalism in religion— results 
which would be equally detrimental to a healthy 
religious life. On the one hand, if one supposed 
himself to have done all that was required, he 
would easily fall a prey to spiritual pride, for had 
he not achieved this lofty height of goodness by 
his own exertions? On the other hand, if a man 
‘felt that he had failed to do the Divine will and 
to win acceptance with God, he would naturally 
become hopeless and despondent. We accordingly 
find that the religious life of the Jewish people, to 
a great extent, oscillated between self- righteous- 
ness and despair. Jesus must therefore have 
demanded something vastly superior to this ob- 
servance of ritual, this conformity to command- 
ments and prohibitions, when He said, ‘Seek ye 
first God’s kingdom and righteousness’ (Mt 6°). 
What then is that true righteousness, that ducacoovyn 
6eo0, which Christ requires and fosters in the lives 
of His disciples? This question can best be 
answered by appeal to the Sermon on the Mount, 
a collection of the sayings of Jesus, some of which 
were uttered on various occasions. They are 
grouped together as illustrating chiefly the nature 
and demands of ‘God’s kingdom and righteous- 
ness.’ In the ‘beatitudes’ are described the 
qualities which fit men for the kingdom of God— 
the characteristics which constitute true righteous- 
ness. They are such as spiritual poverty, a sense 
of one’s weakness and sin; meekness, merciful- 
ness, purity, and peacemaking. ‘They are quali- 
ties which stand opposed to pride, presumption, 
and selfishness. They are, above all, qualities of 
the inner life. They describe what a man is in 
the secret springs of his motives and dispositions 
(Mt 5°). 

The true righteousness is a heroic virtue. It is 
founded in strong convictions of truth and duty, 
and is willing to suffer, if need be, for the truth (Mt 
5s) Le ‘truly righteous, the sons of the king- 
dom, have a saving, illuminating power. They are 
the world’s ‘salt’ and ‘light.’ ‘They preserve the 
world from seen corruption, and they shed abroad 
upon men the light of love and helpfulness 
(Mt 538), Again, “the true righteousness is not 
a destructive, but a constructive principle. The 
rizhteousness of Christ’s kingdom will not break 
with the past. It will conserve all that was true 
and good in OT religion, and build upon it. It 
requires that the earlier and imperfect system of 


Judaism should not be rejected, but fulfilled. Its 
true ideal content is to be developed out of the 
limited and provisional form in which it had been 

apprehended in earlier times, into its destined 

universality and spirituality. The Divine law 

which has been revealed is to be observed and 

taught in its essential spiritual content, and not 

merely i in its outer form, and thus the righteous- 

ness of the sons of the kingdom will ‘exceed the 

righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees’ (Mt* 
517-20 i 

Then follow several illustrations of the true 
righteousness. The law prohibiting murder had 
commonly been taken merely as a prohibition of 
an overt act. Not to kill another was to obey it. 
But Jesus places right and wrong, not in overt 
acts, but in inner motives. He who cherishes 
murder and hate—the passions from which murder 
springs—is, morally speaking, a murderer. From 
hate murder would spring were there no outward 
constraint preventing it. But he who would com- 
mit an overt act of sin but for an outward re- 
straint, has really committed it in his heart 
already (Mt 5****). The same principle holds 
good respecting sensual passion. The impure 
thought, the carnal desire, is itself, in God’s sight, 
the act of adultery. Every ettort must be made, 
every necessary self-denial endured, by those who 
would be truly righteous, to break the power of 
evil thought and to exclude impurity from the 
heart (Mt 5 Ae. 

Three further illustrations are given. The first 
concerns truthfulness. The Jews had been 
accustomed to make a fictitious distinction be- 
tween oaths taken in J”’s name, which they had 
regarded as sacred, and other oaths, which they 
had felt at liberty to violate. Jesus discounten- 
ances not only this false distinction, but all such 
profane appeals to sacred names or objects. Those 
who confirm their assertions and promises by such 

oaths thereby betray the fact that their simple 
word is not regarded as binding, and thus show 
themselves not to be really truthful. The simple 
assertion should be enough. The honest man’s 
word is as good as his most solemn oath. Be 
absolutely truthful, says Jesus, and the meaning 
and oceasion of these irreverent oaths in common 
use will completely disappear (Mt 5%*7). The 
next illustration respects revenge. The OT civil 
law of retaliation—which, at best, was a rude 
kind of justice incident to an undeveloped ethical 
code—was commonly construed as a permission to 
take private revenge. This disposition to do the 
offender an injury like that which he has done, 
Jesus discountenances. Better suffer injustice, 
He says, than resort to revenge, which springs 
from hate, and is wholly incompatible with love 
(Mt 5°*2), The third illustration deals with the 
contrast of love and hate. From the OT maxim, 


‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour,’ many had 
drawn the inference, ‘ Thou shalt hate thine 
enemy.’ Then, by making ‘neighbour’ mean 


‘friend,’ it was easy to find in the maxim a justifi- 
cation for hatred towards personal enemies. This 
inference Jesus utterly repudiates. The right- 
eousness of the kingdom requires that we should 
love all men; that we should seek the good even 
of our enemies. We may not hate even those who 
injure us. The gospel has no place for hatred, 
because it is essentially un-Godlike. God hates no 
one; He blesses all, even the wicked. So must 
the man do who possesses God’s righteousness. 
Love is the essential principle of mor al perfection, 
and hatred is the opposite of love. This love 
which finds its perfect exemplification in the 
character and action of God is the law of the 
Christian life. The Christian ideal is complete- 
ness of love; conformity to the moral complete- 
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ness of God’s 


38), own perfectly loving character (Mt 


The next group of passages illustrates how men 
are to ‘do their righteousness.’ The first illustra- 
tion is drawn from alms-giving. Beneficence is 
not to be ostentatious. Those who give alms to 
be seen of men must do so from seltish motives. 
They, indeed, obtain their appropriate reward, 
but it is not the Divine approval (Mt 64). The 
next example is prayer. <A false righteousness 
leads men to perform their devotions in public 
that they may create the impression that they are 
unusually pious. The true inner righteousness 
dictates that men pray in secret. Nor is prayer 
to be based on the idea that God is a reluctant 
Giver whose favour is to be won by the wearisome 
repetition of the same wish or ery. God is, on the 
contrary, a willing Giver who knows all our 
wants in advance, and only desires that we be 
willing to receive His mercies. A simple sincere 
request is therefore enough. Then follows the 
model prayer illustrating the true spirit, as well 
as the simple form of prayer (Mt 6°). Jesus 
then*shows that fasting performed with a mere 
semblance of humility and sorrow is no part of 
true righteousness, but that it may be such when 
practised unostentatiously from real inward con- 
trition (Mt 635). Then follows a. series of 
striking contrasts between the worldly and selfish 
spimit and supreme concern for the spiritual life. 
The latter must be placed first, and must sub- 
ordinate to itself all other interests. Every life 
must have one main direction. There can be but 
one supreme choice. That should be made central 
in life which is truly central. Other things, so far 
as needful, God will supply. Seek, then, first His 
kingdom, and His righteousness; and all those 
things shall be added unto you (Mt 6!%*4). 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
follow this series of sayings further. It illustrates, 
better than isolated uses of the words ‘ righteous’ 
and ‘righteousness’ could do, the real content of 
Jesus’ doctrine of righteousness as the Synoptic 
tradition has preserved it. It does not, indeed, 
yield us any formal definition of righteousness, 
but it shows us what righteousness is by exhibiting 
its characteristics and by showing how it expresses 
itself in human conduct. It leaves no doubt that 
the righteousness of the kingdom is essentially 
Godlike character. If it is not precisely identical 
with love, it is, at any rate, absolutely inseparable 
from it. Love is the completeness (reAecorqs) of 
God, and the completeness of character in men 
consists in love. Righteousness appears to be con- 
ceived of as the different kinds of right action which 
have their spring in love. Righteousness is never 
presented in our sources as a mere judicial prin- 
ciple in contrast to mercy or grace. It is right 
conduct and right character, both of which are 
grounded in love. Nor does the word bear the 
semi-formal sense in which we shall find it em- 
ployed by St. Paul. It is not thought of under 
the form of a status or relation ; it is used rather 
in the simple ethical sense, to include the qualities 
of a character which is acceptable to God. 

(B) RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE WRITINGS OF St. 
PAvuL.—In several instances the phrase dicacoovvy 
Gc00 is used to denote an attribute of God. In Ro 3? 
St. Paul asks the rhetorical question : ‘ But if our 
unrighteousness commendeth the righteousness of 
God, what shall we say?’ The context shows that 
the ‘righteousness of God’ here means essentially 
the same as the faithfulness or truthfulness of 
God (ef. vv.?:4). His righteousness is His faithful- 
ness to His own nature and promises. If men are 
untrue to Him, their falseness will but set His 
righteousness in the stronger relief. | Again, in 
32. 28 St, Paul speaks of the evdesis ris ducavoodiys 


atrod which God has made in the death of Christ, 
and which should prevent men from supposing 
that because God treated leniently the sins of men in 
past times, He is indifferent to sin or lightly regards 
it. Here, then, dccaocvvn Oe00 must denote that 
self-respecting quality of holiness in God, that 
reaction of His nature against sin, which must find 
expression in condemnation of it. Righteousness 
in this sense is the reaction of God’s holy nature 
against sin which expresses itself in the Divine 
wrath (dpyn @eod). 

In the prevailing use of the word by St. Paul, 
however, righteousness means tlie state of accept- 
ance with God into which one enters by faith. This 
is its meaning in Ro 1" ‘Vor therein (in the gospel) 
is revealed a righteousness of God by faith unto 
faith; as it is written, But the righteous shall 
live by faith’; also in Ro 37°? «But now apart 
from the law a righteousness of God hath been 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and the pro- 
phets ; even the righteousness of God through faith 
in Jesus Christ unto all them that believe.’ We 
cannot accept the view of some, that in these pas- 
sages also ‘the righteousness of God’ refers to the 
character of God, although we grant that between 
the idea of righteousness as an attribute of God and 
righteousness as a gift of God, a state of acceptance 
with God into which God introduces one, there is 
an essential connexion (cf. Sanday-Headlam on 
Ro 1"). The righteousness which God confers has 
its ground in the righteousness of God. The state 
of acceptance into which the believer is represented 
as inducted is a state of fellowship and harmony 
with God. The conditions of being accounted 
righteous are such as God’s perfect character pre- 
scribes. These conditions may be summed up in 
the word faith. Now faith is, in St. Paul’s view, 
a personal relation with God mediated through 
Christ. It involves by its very nature spiritual 
union with God, obedience to His will, and increas- 
ing likeness of character to Him. There is thus a 
close connexion between the righteous character of 
God and the righteous status which He reckons as 
belonging to believers on condition of faith. But, 
formally considered, they are quite different. 

The meaning of dicavoovvy now under considera- 
tion explains the meaning of justification (dicalwors), 
and of the reckoning of faith for righteousness 
(Ro 4). To gustify means in Pauline phraseology, 
to regard and treat one as righteous ; to confer the 
gift of righteousness: in other words, to declare 
one accepted with God. This judgment of justifica- 
tion God pronounces upon condition of faith. The 
phrase ‘to reckon faith for righteousness’ is a 
periphrasis for ‘to justify.’ To declare righteous 
upon condition of faith, means the same as to 
reckon faith for righteousness. In both cases the 
meaning, expressed in a somewhat formal and legal 
way, is simply this: that faith is the necessary con- 
dition of a gracious salvation. Salvation is a free 
gift; faith is its humble and thankful acceptance. 
St. Paul isfond of conceiving this process of salvation 
in forensic forms of thought, and of interpreting it 
by judicial analogies. ‘This tendency is due to his 
OT and Rabbinic training. None the less does he 
lay stress upon its ethical and spiritual significance. 
If justification is a ‘forensic act,’ there corresponds 
to it and is involved in it a spiritual renewal. If 
righteousness is a gift or a state, it is also a 
character. It is an inward state as well as an 
outward one. It would be a great mistake to repre- 
sent St. Paul’s doctrine of salvation as predomi- 
nantly legal or forensic. He has indeed brought 
over from his Jewish training the legal conception 
ot righteousness as an acquittal before God and of 
justification as the decree of acquittal, but his 
intensely ethical principles of grace and faith put 
quite a different content into these thought-forms 
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from what they have in Jewish theology. Essen- 
tially, St. Paul is far more of a mystic than of a 
legalist, though he still speaks, to some extent, the 
language of legalism in which he had been born 
and trained. Cf. Thackeray, Relation of St. Paul 
to Contemporary Jewish Thought, 87 ff. 

The question arises: If faith is reckoned for 
righteousness, 1s it because faith is synonymous 
with righteousness or a substitute for it? Faith is 
not righteousness in the sense of being so inherently 
excellent that it may be regarded as equivalent to 
righteousness. The power and value of faith are 
in its object. Faith is great because it allies man 
with God. Faith is union with Christ, and this 
union involves and guarantees increasing Christ- 
likeness, and Christlikeness 7s righteousness. The 
imputation of faith for righteousness involves a 
gracious treatment of man on the part of God ; it 
is an anticipatory declaration of what the grace of 
God will increasingly realize in those who in faith 
open their lives to the power of the Divine life. 
Justification means an entire forgiveness and an 
increasing attainment of righteousness. 

(C) RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE JOHANNINE WRiIT- 
INGS.—In one passage only in the Fourth Gospel 
is the word dixaos applied to God: ‘O righteous 
Father, the world knew thee not, but I knew 
thee’ (17%). The idea of God’s righteousness here 
appears to be that it is the quality which prevents 
Him from passing the same judgment upon Christ's 
disciples which He passes upon the sinful world. 
Upon this equitableness of God, Jesus bases His con- 
fidence in asking that special blessings be conferred 
upon His disciples. The thought is similar in 171}, 
where the Father is designated as dyios. As the 
One who is absolutely good,—wholly separate from 
all that is sinful and wrong,—God is besought to 
guard from evil those whom He has given to His 
Son. In both these cases the righteousness or 
holiness of God is conceived of, not as a forensic 
or retributive quality, but as God’s own moral 
self - consistency, His faithfulness to His own 
equity. 

In 1 Jn (19 2) God is described as dixacos, and, in 
both cases, in a sense closely akin to that which 
we have found in the Gospel. ‘If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and righteous (micrds Kal Sixacos) 
to forgive us our sins’ (1°). The correlation of the 
word 6lxacos with the word miords, as well as the 
entire context, shows that righteousness here is 
that quality of God which would certainly lead 
Him to forgive those who repent. It would be 
inconsistent in God — contrary alike to His pro- 
mises and to His nature—not to forgive the peni- 
tent, and to exert upon his life the purifying in- 
fluences of His grace. In the remaining passage 
(2), the term ‘righteous’ has a broader meaning, 
and designates the moral perfection of God in 
general, as the type and ideal of all goodness in 
man: ‘If ye know that he (God) is righteous, ye 
know that every one also that doeth righteousness 
is begotten of him.’ Since God is essentially 
righteous, those who are begotten of Him must 
also be righteous. <A similar thought is presented 
in 3’, but in the reverse order: ‘He that doeth 
righteousness 1s righteous, even as he (Christ) is 
righteous.’ As against the Gnostic over-emphasis 
of knowledge, the apostle insists that the mere 
intellectual possession of truth is not enough. 
Truth, or righteousness, is not merely something 
to be known, but something to be done (1 322). 
The man is righteous who walks in the truth as 
his native element (2Jn4, 3Jn*4); in whom 
the truth dwells, controlling and guiding him (Jn 
84, 1 Jn 24); who belongs to the truth and draws 
from it the strength and inspiration of his life 
(Jn 187, 1 Jn 27! 31%), Doctrine and life are in- 
separable. 


(D) RIGHTEOUSNESS IN OTHER NT WRITINGS. 
There is nothing characteristically different in the 
conception of righteousness in the minor types of 
NT teaching from what we have already found. 
The word is almost always used in the practical, 
religious sense of the good life which Christ .in 
the gospel requires and imparts. Both James and 
Hebrews allude to righteousness in the sense of a 
gift of God on condition of faith (Ja 2*, He 11"), 
but both these Epistles generally speak of it as 
that good life which the Christian loves and seeks. 
In the Petrine Epistles righteousness is the holy 
life in contrast to sin, as in ] P 2™ ‘that we, hav- 
ing died unto sins, might live unto righteousness.’ 
In Revelation righteousness is predicated of the 
judgment (19", cf. 154), and is said to be ‘done’ 
(cf. 1 Jn) by those who are righteous in the world 
to come (221), 

From this sketch it appears that the NT presents 
the idea of righteousness mainly in two ways: (1) 
as a quality of God’s nature and action, and (2) as 
the character which God requires of man. The 
first of these ideas is the logical basis of the second. 
What God requires is grounded in what God is, 
What, now, is the actual content of that Divine 
righteousness which is the test and measure of all 
good life in men? What is the ethical nature of 
God? St. John replies that it is love, and the whole 
NT conception of God agrees with this answer. 
Righteousness is an activity or aspect of love. 
When it is used to denote more especially the law 
and penalty side of God’s nature, it is the self- 
respecting, self-preservative aspect of holy love— 
love as it appears in forbidding all sin and en- 
joining conformity to the perfect standard of 
uprightness. Righteousness is an element of love, 
without which love would be mere benevolence or 
good-nature. But since love is eternally holy, and 
is a consuming fire to all sin, justice and judgment 
are the foundation of God’s throne. In the NT, 
righteousness is sometimes used more comprelen- 
sively to denote the equity or uprightness of God 
in general, His correspondence to what He ought 
to be; sometimes more narrowly to denote the 
judicial aspect of His nature and action. In the 
latter sense it may be defined as the self-respect 
of perfect love. 

LirERATURE.—The NT idea of righteousness is more or less 
fully discussed in all Commentaries and Biblical Theologies. 
The Pauline doctrine is carefully considered in Meyer and 
Sanday-Headlam on Romans, and in Morison on Romans Third. 
The general subject receives attention in the VT’ Theologies of 
Baur, Weiss, Beyschlag, Bovon, and Holtzmann, and special 
aspects of it in Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus, Bruce's Kingdom of 
God, and St. Paul's Conception of Christianity, and Stevens’ 
Pauline Theology. Acaretul study of the words will be found 
in Cremer’s Bib.-Theol. Lex. of NT Greek. 

G. B. STEVENS. 

RIMMON (jim).—The name of a Syrian deity 
mentioned as occupying a temple in Damascus 
during the activity of Elisha in Israel (2 K 5'8). 
It appears in such compound proper names as 
Hadad-rimmon (Zee 12") and Tab-rimmon (1 K 1538), 
LXX reads ‘Peuudy and the Vulg. Remmon. It has 
been interpreted as ‘pomegranate’ by Movers (Die 
Phonizier, i. 197 f.) and Lenormant (Lettres assyrio- 
logiques, li. 215, r. 1). But the name is now 
identified with the Bab.-Assyr. deity Rammdn, 
god of wind and weather, of the air and clouds, of 
thunder, lightning, and storm. He is designated 
in the inscriptions as AN. IM, that is, ‘god of the 
celestial regions,’ and on reliefs and seals he is 
figured as armed like Jove with thunderbolts. 
Ramman is sometimes derived from on or 9, 
and thus taken to mean ‘the high,’ ‘majestic’ 
one (cf. Baudissin, Studien, i. p. 307); again it is 
derived from the stem o37 ‘thunder,’ and sup- 
posed to be=‘the thunderer’ (Schrader, Jahrb. 
J. prot. Theol. i. 334 ff.). The correct derivation of 
the word is that advocated by Pinches from a Bab.- 
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Assyr. root ramdmu, ‘roar,’ ‘thunder’ (ef. Del. 
HW B 624). For Syria and the west, in a compara- 
tive list of deities, Hadad, Adad, Daddu, Dada, 
Addu appear as special names for Ramman (Bezold, 
PSBA, June 7, 1887). The identification of Hadad 
or Adad of Syria with Rammdn of Babylonia- 
Assyria is established by the fact that thése two 
names are represented by one and the same ideo- 
gram in several proper names (cf. Pinches, PSBA, 
1883, pp. 71-73). Rimmon is then a Hebraized 
form (the word for ‘ pomegranate’) of the Bab.- 
Assyr. name Ranmdn, and is identical with the 
Syrian god Hadad or Adad. The importance of 
this deity in Syria is seen in the fact that his name 
heads the list of four gods of the North Syrian 
kingdom of Panammt to whom his son Bar- 
Rakub offered prayer (cf. Ausgrabungen in Send- 
schirli, vol. i. p. 61). For a detailed description of 
the latest utterances on the etymology of the name, 
and the attributes and relations of Ramman, see 
Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 
156-164. It may be that the compound (Heb.) form 
Hadad-Rimmon (in Bab.-Assyr. Adad-Rammin) 
arose, as suggested by Baethgen (Beitr. z. sei. 
felig.-Gesch. 75), im a manner similar to Adonis- 
Osiris in Cyprus. Such combination would be 
self-explanatory to the population of all Western 
Asia. To this ‘prince of the power of the air’ 
was dedicated the eleventh month, the rain-month 
Shebat. In the Bab. pantheon, Rammaéan appears 
as the son of Anu and Anatu. 

LITERATURE.—Baudissin, Stud. z. sem. Relig.-Gesch. i. 306 -308 ; 
Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Gesch. ii. 525, n. 3; Schrader, COT i. 196f. ; 
Delitzsch-Smith, Chald. Genesis, 269f.; Winckler, Gesch Bab. uw. 
Assyr. 164, 166; Baethgen, Beitr. zur sem. Relig.-Gesch. 75; 
Winckler, Alttest. Untersweh. 69; Delitzsch, Calwer Bibellexi- 
con, art. ‘Rimmon; Riehm, HW8, art. ‘Rimmon’; Meyer, 
Gesch. i. 175, 182 ; Hilprecht, Assyriaca, 76 ff. 

Ira M. PRICE. 

RIMMON (jim ‘ pomegranate,’ “Pewuwy).—A Beer- 
othite, the father of Baanah and Rechab, who 
murdered Ish-bosheth, the son and successor of 
Saul (2's 4429=2)° Z 


RIMMON.—41. The rock (j129(7) ybp,  mérpa (708) 
‘Peuudv) in the eastern highlands or wilderness 
(midbar) of Benjamin, whither the remnants of 
the Benjamites (Jg 20% 21!) fled. It has been 
identified by Robinson (i. 440) as a lofty rock or 
conical chalky hill, visible in all directions, on the 
summit of which stands the village of Lwmmén. 
It forms a remarkable object in the landscape as 
seen from the village of Jibd, some 6 miles distant. 
It is about 4 miles east of Beitin (Bethel) (ef. van 
de Velde, Memoir, 345; SWP ii. 292). A place of 
this name is mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome as 
existing in their day 15 miles north of Jerusalem 
(Onomast. s. ‘Rimmon’). 

2. (jin2) A city in the south of Judah, towards 
the border of Edom, Jos 15°° (Hpwuwé) ; in 1g? (B 
’Epewpv, A ‘Pewusd) counted to Simeon ; in Zee 
14” (‘Peupdév) named as lying to the far squth of 
Jerusalem. In the first two of these passages 
Rimmon is coupled with Ain (in the first with, in 
the second without, the conjunction »), cf. 1 Ch 4”. 
In Neh 11”, on the other hand, we read En-rimmon 
(«spring of the pomegranate’), and there are good 
grounds for holding that this is the correct reading 
in all the other passages as well. See EN-RIMMON. 

Van de Velde (Mem. 344) has identified Rimmon 
and En-rimmon with Umm er-Rumimin, between 
Beit-Jibrin and Bir es-Seba, very nearly at the 
distance mentioned by Eusebius. He mentions 
that Grotius and Rosenmiiller suppose, as a solu- 
tion of the difficulty, that Ain and Rimmon were 
near together, and in later years united in one. 
‘Ain is probably identical with a site only half a 
mile north of Umm er-Rumdmin, now called Tell 


Khewelfeh, and opposite another ancient site, Tedd | 


Eee 
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Hora. Between the two fells is a copious fountain 
filling a large ancient reservoir, which for miles 
around is the chief watering-place of the Bedawin 
population of this region. A city at the base of 
which such a remarkable fountain existed would 
well derive its name from ‘the fountain,” and its 
vicinity to Rimmon would justify both its distinct 
enumeration and its collective appellation.’ SWP 
(ili. p. 397) confirms this, stating that Khan 
Khuweilfeh is an extensive ruin near Bir Khiu- 
weilfeh. Caves, cisterns, broken pillars, shafts, 
and traces of walls are found. The ruins extend 
along the valley and on the higher ground. The 
well is large, lined with well-dressed stones, and 
resembling the Beersheba wells. The ¢e// has an 
artificially-levelled platform, and seems to have 
formed a fortress. ‘The water-supply is perennial. 
At Khan umm er-Rumdmin there are heaps of well- 
dressed stones, many of which are drafted. There 
are also several large lintel stones, and part of a 
stone apparently representing the seven-branched 
candlestick. These remains probably belong to 
the Byzantine period (SIV P iii. 398). 

3. In Jos 19! one of the boundaries of Zebulun 
is given as ‘ Rimmon that stretched to the N@ah’ 
(ay:0 awnea e7; AV wrongly ‘ Remmon-methoar to 
Neah’). In 1 Ch 677[Heb. &¢] the name appears as 
Rimmono (33'39), and in Jos 21% as Rimmonah (for 
which, by a textual error, MT has Dimnah [which 
see]). See Dillm. Joshua, ad loc. 

tobinson proposes to identify Rimmon with the 
village of Rummdneh, north of Nazareth, and this 
site has since been accepted. Rumméneh is a 
small village built of stone, and containing about 
70 Moslems. It is situated on a low ridge above 
the plain, and there are a few olive trees around. 
The water-supply is from cisterns and a well. 
There are rock-cut caves, and traces of ancient 
remains in the village (SWP 1. 417). 


C. WARREN. 
RIMMONO. 


See Rimmon, No. 3. 

RIMMON-PEREZ (AV Rimmon-parez, following, 
with LXX and Vulg., the pausal form given in the 
MT of Nu 33 pos jbo; LXX ‘Peuuav Bdpes (also 
‘Paypov and ‘Peuuwod &.), Vule. Remmonphares).— 
One of the twelve camping places of the children 
of Israel, mentioned only in the itinerary of Nu 33, 
between Hazeroth and Moseroth. Ewald identifies 
it with Rimmon in the south of Judah (Jos 15” 
etc.), and some of the names following are referred 
by him to the same region. He thinks it probable 
that the Israelites made their way for some dis- 
tance into the southern part of the country, after- 
wards allotted to Judah and Simeon, and that in 
this portion of the itinerary a trace may be found 
of such a campaign; cf. Nu 14% 21!?, and HORMAH. 
The second part of the name may have been added 
in commemoration of a victory gained at this place, 
after the analogy of BAAL-PERAZIM. 

A, T, CHAPMAN. 

RING (usually nyav tabba'ath; Saxrvduos).—The 
rings of the tabernacle and its furniture are spoken 
of as having been cast (Ex 25), and this sense 
of moulding appears in the cognate Arabic taba‘a 
‘to print,’ matbwah ‘printing press.’ Rings are 
referred to in connexion with the boards for the 
corners of the tabernacle (Ex 26); there are also 
rings through which bars pass to keep in position 
the upright boards for the sides of the tabernacle 
(v.), Similarly, rings were attached to the ark 
of the covenant (25), to the brazen altar (27*”), 
to the altar of incense (304), and were used for 
fastening on the high priest’s breastplate (28”*). 

In Est 16 and Ca 5" Sa is translated ‘ring’ in 
AV and RV, but a preferable rendering would be 
‘eylinder’ or ‘rod.’ The ‘rings’ (2°33) of Ezk 178 
are felloes (so RVm; cf. 1 K 7). In RV the more 
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general term ‘ring’ is used instead of ‘ear-ring’ 
(033; see EAR-RING) in Gn 24” 354, Job 421!, Ex 
3223, In Ezk 16, where RV gives ‘ring’ for 
‘jewel’ of AV, the allusion may be, not to a ring 
in the nose, but to the custom still prevailing 
among the Bedawin, in the case of a favourite 
child, of fastening an ornamental ring, jewel, or 
bead to a lock of hair over the brow and allowing 
it to dangle down as a protective charm nearly as 
far as the eyes. The ear-ring as worn by the 
Bedawin is about an inch and a half in diameter, 
and opens with a hinge like a bracelet, so that 
when closed it clasps the outer ear. The hasty 
removal of such ornaments is translated ‘break 
off? (p15) in Ex 32%. The ring (¢abbdath) appears 
as an ornament in Is 3”, and as a gift for sacred 
purposes in Ex 35”, Nu 31°? (both P). 

Signet-ring.—In closest connexion with the 
general meaning of ‘ring’ is the special sense of 
sionet-ring: Gn 41%; Est 31-2? 828.90" in whieh 
tabbadath is the equivalent of onin Aétham in Gn 
3818 (in v.2> nonin), Ex 281+ 21-86 395-1429) Jer 2024, 
Hag 2”, Job 384 417, Ca 8°; xpi ‘izka in Dn 6"; 
SaxtvNos in Lk 15**, and cdpayis in Ro 4", 1 Co 9?, 
Apoce. passim, ete. See art. SIGNET. 

Both in biblical usage and in modern custom 
there are several important meanings connected 
with the employment of signet-rings. 

1. Irrevocable testumony, Jer 32%, Ro 4", 1 Co 9”. 
—Where the art of writing is limited to the edu- 
cated few, as is the case still in the East, the 
difficulty of affixing the signature is got over by 
the use of a seal. In front of every Turkish police- 
court men sit with paper and ink ready to write 
out a statement of evidence or form of appeal, and 
one or two men are usually to be met with who 
have seals for sale and are expert in cutting 
monograms for brass seals. When a village is 
divided into two parties, as in the case of a dispute 
about a right of way through private property, it 
is customary to present to the local magistrate 
two papers covered with the seals of those who 
thus witness for and against the road. 

2. Delegated authority.—Thus Pharaoh took off 
his ring and put it upon Joseph (Gn 41”), and 
Ahasuerus gave his ring to Haman (Est 3”). Hence 
the figurative description of Zerubbabel as a signet 
of the Lord (Hag 2”). Thus in an Oriental custom- 
house a junior clerk borrows the seal of a busy 
higher official, and an indolently obliging censor 
leaves in the mission press his seal which gives to 
books the right of circulation in the empire. 

3. Completion.—From its being aflixed to the 
end of a document as a testimony to the truth of 
what is stated, the act of applying the seal gave 
a sense of finality to what was thus sealed (Dn 
9% 194), 

4. Inviolability (Job14!7, Eph 4°, Rey 52).—A sense 
of sanctity was connected with anything sealed. 


The veneration felt towards anything guarded by a seal was 
illustrated some years ago at Sidon. A coasting vessel had 
gone on the rocks near that town, and a few days afterwards 
there was washed ashore a small bag of gold coins, which the 
captain had received from a British merchant in Beyrout, with 
instructions to deliver it over to another merchant in Jaffa. 
The bag was found on the Sidon beach by a Syrian peasant ; 
and though such a treasure, washed up at his feet from the sea. 
might in itself have been regarded as sent from God to him, 
he shrank from breaking the seal. He walked the intervening 
distance of twenty miles in order to deliver the money to its 
owner in Beyrout. 

Arabic tales abound in accounts of things kept secret and 
wonders wrought by seals of power, the most celebrated being 
the wishing seal of king Solomon. 4 


Ta the Book of Job there occur several beautiful 
figurative applications of the signet, such as the 
sealing up of the stars (9%) as of something folded 
away and laid out of sight, the sealing of instrue- 
tion in night visions (331%) like the imprinting of a 
mould upon clay, and the sealing up of man’s 


hand (377) as expressing the limitation of human 
power. See also art. SEAL, SEALING. 
G. M. MACKIE. 
RINGSTRAKED.—So the adj. 3p» ‘akéd is tr? in 
all its occurrences, Gn 30%: % 40 3188-2 12) The root 
verb 7py is found once, Gn 229 ‘Abraham .. . 
bound Isaac his son,’ so that the primary idea is 
‘banded’ or ‘striped.’ The adj. is used of striped 
cattle, goats, or sheep. The LXX tr. d:dAevkos 
except in 31*8 \evxds, and it is followed generally 
by the Vulg. (a/bus) and most English versions 
‘white’; but Tind. has ‘straked’ in 31%, and then 
the Bishops’ Bible gives ‘ringstraked ’ throughout. 
The word does not seem to occur in Eng. literature 
elsewhere. See STRAKE. J. HASTINGS. 


- 
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RINNAH (-x).—A Judahite, one of the sons of 
Shimon, 1 Ch 4”°.. The LXX (B ‘Avd, A ‘Pavyyey) 
makes him the son of Hanan, taking the following 
ymy]2 thus (vids hava ['Avdy]}) instead of making it a 
proper name, BEN-HANAN, as AV and RY. 


RIPHATH (n57; A ‘Piddé, D ’Eppa).—One of 
the sons of Gomer, Gn 10°, The parallel passage, 
1 Ch 15, reads Diphath (n57, so RV, but AV Riph- 
ath); but this is certainly an ancient scribal error, 
easily explicable as due to an interchange of 7 and 
4». The LXX (B ’Epepad, A ‘Pedaé) and Vulgate 
(Riphath) support this view. 

The ethnographical sense of Riphath is uncer- 
tain. Perhaps the view of Josephus (Azz. I. vi. 1) 
that the Ripheans (7.e. Paphlagonians) are meant 
is still the most plausible. Bochart and Lagarde 
think of the Bithynian river Rhebas, which falls 
into the Black Sea, and the district Rhebantia in 
the Thracian Bosporus; but, as Dillmann remarks, 
this appears to be too far west for the position of 
Riphath between ASHKENAZ (? Phrygia) and To- 
GARMAH (? W. Armenia). A widely-held opinion, 
which makes its appearance as early as the Book 
of Jubilees, identified Riphath with the fabulous 
Ripheean mountains, which were supposed to form 
the northern boundary of the earth. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

RISSAH (Az; B Aeood, AF ‘Peood).—A camping 
place of the children of Israel, noted only in Nu 
337-22. It has been proposed to identify it with 
Rasa in the Peutinger Tables, on the road from 
the Gulf of Akabah to Jerusalem, or with ‘Pica of 
ARO bie Pah Sahel pag O44 Vey hay sali) Soyo vote 
according to some MSS this place is Opjca. 

A. T, CHAPMAN. 

RITHMAH (A2m; LXX ‘Paéaua; Vulg. Rethma, 
Nu 33: ),—The first of the twelve stations fol- 
lowing Hazeroth which are given in Nu 33 only. 
The name seems to be connected with ont (AV and 
RV ‘juniper,’ RVm ‘broom’), and to indicate a 
place where that shrub was found in abundance. 
Such are noted by Robinson (Wady Abw Letaméat) 
and Palmer (Wady Erthdime), but any detinite 
identification of this or of the eleven following 
stations must be regarded as very uncertain. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

RIVER.—In the OT this is the AV rendering of 
the following words: 4. 7s; or 1%, an Egyptian 
loan-word, which in the singular is always (except 
in Dn 12°%s-6- 7, where it means the Tigris) used 
of the Nile: Gn 4]}: 2:3 Dis. 17. 18" Ex 122 93: 5 bis 49 bis 
715 17-18 ters 20 bis. 21 ter. 24 dis. 2.28 [Eng, 83] 8? 7 (11) 175 
(all JE), Am 8°9°,* Is 197 ter 233-0, Jer 46 [Gr. 26] 7-8, 
Ezk 29°»-8, zee 10%. In all these passages the 
LXX renders by morapds (in Ezk 29%-9, Zee 10% 
morauol) except Is 23%, where a different text 
appears to have been followed. The plur. on is 
used of the Nile arms or canals: Ex 7! 8! [both 

~The prophet’s allusion in these two passages to the rise and 
the fall of the Nile (QM¥9 N:) is quite obscured by the AV 


rendering ‘flood.’ 
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Pl, Is,7i 19° 37% =2 K 194, Nah 3°, Ezk 293: 4dis. * 
"#9 30", Ps 784. The LXX has in all these pas- 
sages Torauol (in Is Te Ezk 298 bis. 5 Torads) except 
Ts 19%, which reads ai dudpuxes rod rorauod, and 37%, 
where the text is mutilated. The same word on 
is used of watercourses in general in Is 33% (du5- 
puxes), and is even applied once to shafts or tunnels 
cut in the rock by the miner, Job 28 (ef. $n3 in v.4). 

2.973 (LXX in the following passages rorauds, 
unless otherwise noted), the most general term for 
river, occurs some 120 times in the OT. It is un- 
certain whether it is derived from a root 1473 ‘to 
How,’ or whether the latter is a denominative from 
733, which may be a loan-word (ef. Assyr. ndru, 
‘stream,’ ‘river’). It is used of rivers in general 
in Nu 24° [JE], Job 14" 40%, Ps 74 78}6 ete. ; very 
frequently of particular rivers: the river of Eden 
and its branches Gn 2-4; the Nile Is 19°; 
esp. the Euphrates (n7s773) Gn 158, Dt 17, Jos 14, 
which is often called 7737 as the river kar’ éfoxjv 
(cf. the title ‘the great river,’ i130 7730, in Gn 15%, 
Dt 1’, although this title is once, Dn 10+, applied 
to the Tigris), Gn 31*!, Ex 2331, Nu 22°, Jos 24*:3: 
14-15 [all Ej, Ezr 86, Neh 27-9 37 (and Aram, 793, 
emphat: 923, Ezr 410-11-16.17-20 and oft.), prob. 
also Gn 36° (P; see REHOBOTH, No. 2), without 
the art. (poet.) in Is 7”, Jer 28, Mic 7”, Zec 9!, 
Ps 72°; the river of Gozan 2 K 17° 18", cf. 1 Ch 5%; 
the rivers of Cush Zeph 3. The reference is 
probably to canals in the following: the Chebar 
Bzko 1-5 3-22 1010-20: 22 433 the Ahava Hzr 82-8): 
the ‘rivers’ of Babylon Ps 1371; the gates of the 
‘rivers’ of Nineveh Nah 2? (BA mvAac rev dew, 
N* 7. 7. Toray), as ninq3 is used of the canals of 
Egypt in Ex 7 8!) (in both || ok). In Job 284 
‘he (the miner) bindeth the streams (n773) that they 
trickle not,’ the reference is to underground water 
which is prevented by the use of lime or clay from 
percolating into the mine (A. B. Davidson, ad /oc.). 
The 0773 in Aram-naharaim (Gn 24”, Dt 234 [both 
Mecororapia}, Je 38 [B rorayol Lupias, A =. Meoo- 
mworauia totauay]), Ps 60 [title ;, Mecororapuia Zupias]) 
was probably meant by the Hebrew writers to 
have a dual sense (‘ Aram of the two rivers,’ these 
being probably [see Dillm. on Gn 24?°] the Euph- 
rates and the Chaboras), but the original ending 
may have been a plural one (a +-), as would appear 
to be implied by the Tel el-Amarna Na-ri-ma, 
Nahrima, and the Egyp. Nhrima. 

3. 553 (etym. uncertain) is used either (a) of a 
torrent of rushing water or (4) of a valley through 
which a torrent flows or has flowed, a ‘ torrent- 
valley’ (modern wady).t For this latter sense cf. 
Gn 2617: 9, Nu 132% 24 2112 329, Dt 14 2°54 (see Driver’s 
note; so Jos 12? 13% 16 [same phrases]; v.? is un- 
certain [see Driver’s note], so Jos 12? ?24 Ame) gph Ke 
(2ud time) 448 [as 2364), 2 K 1023, lor AV “yiver(s)’ 
RV substitutes the very misleading tr. “brook(s)’ 
in Nu 345) Dt 107, Jos 15** 16% 17? 10 ene Senseo 
2K 247, 2Ch 78, Am 64, Ezk 47! 48°, and the 
equally misleading ‘valley’ in Dt 2%. %%s ee aie 
Jos 19} 2bis 139 dis-16 bis, 29K 10%, The use of 203 
in the sense (a) above (reproduced by the LXX in 
the following passages, amet en by 

eyudppovs or xelwappos) may be illustrated Dy 1s 
abot te the Kishon Jg 478 on oF L s 83190) ; 
to Elijah’s stream Cherith 1 K 17* hes which 
was liable to dry up in summer, ef, Sir 40? (rorap.ds) ; 
to water bursting from the rock Ps 78” (|| DY2). Pre- 
fixed to another word, it is often used in the sense 
(b) above: Nahal Arnon Nu BP [here plur.], Dt ee 
(pdparyé) 3% 38 12-16 448, Jos 12):2 13°, 2 K 10 : N. 
Eshcol (‘ Wady of the Cluster’) Nu 32% , Dt ie (both 
Pdpayé Bdrpvos); N. hashshittim, * Wady of the 
Acacias J] 4 (3) !8 (xeuudppos Tav oxoivwr) N. Besor 

* Cornill, following the LXX, deletes the last clause of the 
MT, in which oN? occurs a third time. 

+ See Driver on Am 524. 
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1S 30% 21; N. Gad 2S 245; N. Gerar Gn 26)’; 
N. Zered Nu 21”, Dt 2-14 (LXX in last five 
passages pdpayf); N. Jabbok Gn 3274, Dt 2°7 316, 
Jos 12?; N. Kidron 2§ 15%, 1K 257 1538 1840, 
2 K 23612, 2 Ch 151 29% 304, Jer 31 (38) (vdyar) ; 
N. Kanah Jos 16° 17° (@dpayé); N. Sorek Jg 16+ 
(B‘Adowpix, A 6 xecuappo(v)s Swphy); N. ha- Arabah 
Am 6" (dub. ; Wellh. would read N. Mizraim ; 
LXX 6 xeuappo(v)s Tov Svoudv]. The familiar river 
(RV ‘brook’ except in Jth 1° ‘river’) of Egypt 
is N. Mizraim (modern Wddy el-Arish). See 
EGypt (RIVER OF). 503 is once, Job 284, used of 
a miners shaft (ef. the use of o> in v.?°), 

4. 5. 37, by-form 52s or day (root ba ‘flow’ [?]). 
The former occurs only in Jer 178 ‘he shall be as a 
tree planted by the waters (a1, édara), and that 
spreadeth out his roots by the river’ (say-Sy, émi 
ixudda, ‘to moisture’); the latter only in Dn 8?* 6 
(Theod. transliterates 76 OUBd\, LXX has 4 w0d7). 

6. pax, from a root pax ‘to hold,’ is a poetical 
word, whose nearest English equivalent is perhaps 
‘channel,’ the original idea being that of holding 
or confining waters.* It thus denotes, primarily 
at least, the stream-bed rather than the stream. 
Its occurrences are : Ps 18% (6 (where for ‘ channels 
of waters,’ 0% ‘pax, we should read, as in 2 § 22!6, 
‘channels (7.e. bed) of the sea,’ ox’s. The LXX has in 
the latter ag@éoers Oaddoons, and in the former ryyal 
védarwr) 411 (AV and RV ‘brooks,’ LXX mnyatl) 1264 
(AV and RV ‘streams,’ LXX yeudppous), J] 1% 
4 (3)38 (in both AV ‘rivers,’ RV ‘ brooks,’ LXX 
agéoes), Ca 5! (AV ‘rivers,’ RV ‘brooks,’ LXX 
trypopara), Job 6 (ao on3 ‘x ‘channel of torrents,’ 
LXX xeudppous), Is 87 (AV and RV ‘channels,’ 
LXX ¢dpayé), Ezk 6? 312 32° 342 358 36% 6 (AV in 
all the Ezekiel passages has ‘rivers,’ RV ‘water- 
courses,’ LXX ¢dpayé in all except 31, where it 
has 7rediov). 

7. x52, from root [355] ‘divide,’ cf. the proper 
name PELEG and the explanation of it given by J 
in Gn 10%. This word means an artificial water- 
course, a canal formed for the purpose of irrigation. 
Its occurrences are: Job 29° (‘rivers of oil,’ LXX 
simply ydAa); Ps 1° (AV ‘rivers,’ RV ‘streams,’ 
LXX éréEod0r) 46% (‘there is a river [77] whose 
streams [0°378, LXX oépujuara, arms or branches 
led from the river through the surrounding land]: 
make glad the city of our God’) 65!) (rorauds, see 
below) 119°’ (‘mine eyes run down with rivers 
([LXX déf0d0.] of waters’), borrowed from or 
quoted in La 38 (LXX ddéces. The figure in 
these two passages is probably that of the tears in 
their flow tracing furrows on the cheek); Pr 5%¢ 
(‘should thy springs be scattered abroad, thy 
streams of water [LXX tédara}] in the street?’ an 
exhortation to conjugal fidelity, addressed probably 
to the husband, who is cautioned against seeking 
pleasure from sources outside his own house ; see 
the various interpretations discussed in Wildeboer 
or Toy) 211 (‘the kine’s heart is in the hand of 
the LorD as the watercourses’; so RV, which 
brings out the meaning more clearly than the’ 
AV ‘rivers’; LXX 6épyh vddrwv); Is 30% (LXX 
Udwp Stamopevdmevov, || DvD °72)) 32? (‘as rivers of 
water in a dry place,’ LXX idwp depiuevov). There 
is some doubt as to Jg 5! !6 and Job 20!7. In the: 
former of these passages AV has ‘for (m. ‘in’) the, 
divisions of Reuben,’ RV ‘by the watercourses of 
Reuben,’ map being here and in Job 20'7 taken in 
both versions as the plural of aa>>, a supposed by- 
form of 15s, but it is not improbable that we should 
at least in Jg 5 vocalize niabs (cf. 2 Ch 35% ¥), 
giving the meaning of ‘divisions’ in the sense of 
clans or families. In Jeg 5 the LXX has pepiées, 
and in v.}® dcatpéoers, while in Job 2U” it reads dwedkes 

“The word "5X is used figuratively of the bones of the 
hippopotamus, as being hollow, Job 4018, and of the furrows 
between the scales of the crocodile, 417 (15), 
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vouddwy, after which Duhm emends to ni abn 
‘milk of the pastures.’ But Dillm., Budde, and 
most tr. ‘streams,’ viz. of honey, ete., as explained 
in v.” (ef. 29%), In Ps 65%) ‘the river of God’ 
(andy 255) is the channel or conduit by which rain 
is poetically supposed to be conducted from its 
reservoirs in the heavens (cf. Job 38% ‘Who hath 
cleft a conduit for the rain?’). See Driver, Par. 
Psalt. ad loc. 

8. m5yn. The proper meaning of this word is 
©conduit’ (from Hiphil of ay), and it is so rendered 
by both AV and RV in 2 K 18!7 20°, Is 7% 36? (LXX, 
except Is 7°, where ‘ conduit’ is not expressed, vépa- 
ywyds). In Job 38% AV has ‘water-course,’ RV 
‘channel’ (poet. for rain), LX-X piors ; in Ezk 314 AV 
‘little rivers,’ RV ‘ channels’ (for irrigation), LXX 
ovoréuara. In 1 K 18%: %-38 the same Heb. term 
is used for the ‘trench’ round Elijah’s altar (LXX 
@ddacoa) ; but in Jer 30 (Gr. 37] ® 46 [Gr. 26] 2 it 
(really a diff. word) means either new flesh or plaister 
(something coming up, or placed on the wound) ; 
LXX dgeX(e)ca, confusing with Apyh from 4/ dy. 

In the NT ‘river’ occurs only in Mk 1°, Jn 7°8,* 
Ac 16, Rev 81° 9} 164 12 291-2, in all of which it is 
the tr. of worauds. The imagery of Rev 221+ is 
borrowed from Gn 2* and from the vision in Ezk 47. 

Rivers serve in Scripture, as they have done in 
all ages, to fix boundaries: Gn 1538, Ex 23, Nu 34°, 
JDK Ut BREASTS digs) Ue Uae 11Gs TGS I Ye Aire 
QS LO i Keates te Kel 247 5 bizra ee Nehi2! 
ete.; they are utilized for bathing Ex 2°, for 
henmllereyes YR AL Ike Go oye sujowuaverdape eb Why 
11920, Ke 1’, Ezk 294 5, and for irrigation (see 
above); they serve as means of defence Nah 33, 
and as a highway for navigation Is 18%; a river 
side appears as a place of prayer in Ac 16. 

Besides the instances of figurative employment 
of the word ‘river’ which have been referred to 
above, the following may be noted :—In Jer 467-8 
the rising of the Nile is used as a symbol of an 
Egyptian invasion ; cf. the similar use in Is 87 of 
‘the river’ to typify the invading hosts of Assyria, 
and the language used in Jer 47°; in Is 43? (cf. Ps 
661") rivers are a type of danger or affliction ; in 
Is 59° a manifestation of Jehovah is compared to 
a wy 173, the probable rendering being that of RV 
‘He shall come as a rushing stream, which the 
breath of the Lorp driveth’ (AV ‘when the 
enemy shall come in like a flood, the spirit of the 
Lorp shall lift up a standard against him’; see 
the Comm. ad loc.); in Ps 46° a river (17:) is a 
type of Jehovah’s favour; in Job 29%, Ps 11918, 
La 3% (all 0375), Mic 6%, Job 20!” (both ovbna) 
‘rivers’ typify abundance; in Am 5% righteous- 
ness is compared to a perennial torrent ($n3); a 
well-spring of wisdom and a flowing torrent (973) 
are coupled in Pr 184; a river (773) is a symbol of 
peace in Is 488 66"; the breath of Jehovah is 
compared in Is 308 to an overflowing torrent, and 
in v.** to a torrent of brimstone (both 5n3). 

The bya +Sn3, lit. ‘torrents of Belial,’ of 2S 225 
is a doubtful phrase. It is generally explained as 
‘torrents of worthlessness (=wickedness),’? but 
Cheyne (Hapositor, 1895, p. 435 1f., see also Expos. 
Times, viii. [1897], p. 423f., and Eneye. Bibl. art. 
‘ Belial’) discovers a mythological allusion in the 
expression and renders it ‘streams of the under- 
world,’ identifying Belial with the Babylonian 
goddess Belilz, whom he connects with the under- 
world. Hommel agrees with this identification, 
but Cheyne’s interpretation is opposed by Bandissin 
and Jensen (see PRE, s. ‘ Belial,’ and the articles 
by all four scholars in the Hxpos. Times, ix. pp- 
40 ff., 91 f., 283f., 332, 567). 


*The quotation ‘Out of his belly,’ etc., may represent the 
general sense of such OT passages as Is 443 551 5811, Jer 218, 
Ezk 3625i. 471#., J] 218f 31f, Zee 131 148—the series resting 
ultimately (Westcott) on Ex 176, Nu 2011, 


RIZPAH 


For the river system of Palestine, see vol. iii. 
p- 642 f., and for an account of particular rivers the 
articles under their respective names. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

RIVER OF EGYPT.—See Ecypt (RIVER OF), 
and add that in RV of Am 8° 9° the Nile is called 
the ‘River of Egypt’ (ans w8;, AV badly ‘ flood ’). 


RIZIA (x32; B Paced, A ‘Paoid).—An Asherite, 
iC hagees 


RIZPAH (231; LXX Peogd, except 28 21%, 
where A has ‘Peppdd).—A concubine of king Saul. 
She is called the daughter of Aiah (2 5 37 21°), 
which may imply that she was a descendant of 
\.that Hivite clan in the S.E. of Palestine from 
which Esau is said to have taken one of his wives 
(Gn 362 4[R)). 

When the Philistines struck down the kingdom 
of Saul, and David established himself in Hebron, 
tizpah must have withdrawn to Mahanaim among 
the few who clung to the ruined house. For (25 
3°11) when Abner held towards Ishbosheth the 
position, and was suspected of cherishing the de- 
signs, of a Mayor of the Palace, some who doubted 
his loyalty acctsed him of having entered into an 
intrigue with his dead master’s concubine. The 
sting of the accusation lay in the fact that such an 
alliance was regarded at that period as a sure step 
toward claiming the throne (cf. 2S 16”, and 
grey, 1K 2”). 

At a later period in David’s reign (the exact 
date of the incident is uncertain, since the story is 
found in an appendix to the history of David), a 
three years’ famine fell upon the land (25 21)*-), 
The oracle, when consulted, decided that J” was 
angry with His people, and that the cause of that 
anger was to be tound in the fact that Saul, 
instead of remaining true to the oath of the con- 
gregation (Jos 9), had deprived the Gibeonites of 
the privileges which the oath secured them, and 
had oppressed this clan. David accordingly ap- 
proached the Gibeonites with offers to stanch the 
feud. These rejected all money compensation, 
and, denying that they had any quarrel with 
Israel at large, demanded the blood of the guilty 
house. Seven descendants of Saul—five of them 
sons of Merab; two, Armoni and Mephibosheth, 
sons of Rizpah—were thereupon seized and de- 
livered over to their vengeance. The Gibeonites 
brought them up to Gibeon, which, from its name 
‘the hill of God,’ evidently bore a sacro-sanct 
character, and there exposed * the seven before J”. 
To the rock on this hill the unhappy Rizpah 
resorted, and, spreading her mourning cloak of 
sackcloth, kept dreary watch beneath her dead to 
scare from their prey the wheeling vultures of the 
daytime, the prowling jackals of the night. The 
judicial execution had taken place in the early 
days of barley harvest. It lends a sharper touch 
to the picture, if one can see the reapers come 
and go in the fields, while above them the silent 
woman crouched beside her dead, whose death was 
to avert the curse from those fields. For shc must 
watch on the height until the merciful rai: of 
heaven signalled the end. The fall of rain is not 
inserted as a mere mark of the length of her 
guard ; it is not ‘the periodic rains in Octcber’ 
which are referred to. Probably it is mentioned 
as the sign from which men concluded that the 
famine-drought was broken, that the sacrifice was 
effectual, that the anger of J’ was averted from 
His land, and that now at last the mother might 
cease from her fearful watch. A. C. WELCH. 


* The word used is rare and uncertain in its meaning. 
occurs again Nu 254, The likeliest sense is the general one 
‘exposed.’ Probably the method of actual execution was not 
mentioned, because so well known as to need no detailed 
explanation. See, further, art. Haneine. 
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_ROAD (Anglo-Sax. rad, a journey, literally ‘a 
riding,’ from ridan to ride) is found in AV only 
once, 1 8 27°‘ Whither have ye made a road to- 
day?’ The sense is a riding into a country with 
hostile intent, a ‘raid’*(so RV). Cf. Calderwood, 
Hist. 143, ‘ All who were under the danger of the 
lawes for the roade of Ruthven were charged to 
crave pardon’; and Spenser, FQ VI. viii. 35— 

“In these wylde deserts where she now abode, 
There dwelt a salvage nation, which did live 


Of stealth and spoile, and making nightly rode 
Into their neighbours borders.’ 


See Way. 


J. HASTINGS. 


ROBBER, ROBBERY.—-See CRIMES AND Pun- 
ISHMENTS, vol. i: p.'522°, 


ROBBERS OF CHURCHES. 
(ROBBERS OF), 


See CHURCHES 


ROCK.—In the OT this is the AV tr. of the 
following terms :—1. ep5n, properly ‘flint. AV 
renders by ‘rock’ only in Job 28° ‘he (the miner) 
putteth forth his hand upon the rock (RV ‘ flint,’ 
AVm ‘ flinty rock’), he overturneth the mountains 
by the roots’ (cf. v.!° ‘he cutteth out channels 
among the rocks,’ nis), The combination ‘n 7s 
‘rock of flint’ (so AV and RV, LXX srérpa axpsropos, 
ef. Wis 114) occurs in Dt 8%, and ry ‘n (|| yp), 
lit. ‘flint of rock’ (AV and RV ‘flinty rock,’ 
LXX oreped wérpa) in 32%. In the only other two 
instances in which the Heb. word occurs, ‘n stands 
alone: Ps 1148 (j| ms; AV and RV ‘flint,’ LXX 
axpitouos), Is 507, where it is used as a symbol of 
firmness, ‘therefore have I set my face like a 
flint’ (creped wérpa; ef. Ezk 3° ‘as an adamant 
harder than flint [43, rérpa] have I made thy fore- 
head’). See, further, art. FLINT. 

2. [42] only in plur. o32. This, which is per- 
haps an Aram. loan-word (x53 képha, ef. the NT 
Kephas, see art. PETER in vol. lil. p. 756), occurs 
only in Jer 4° ‘they climb-up upon the rocks’ 
(for refuge ; LXX érpac), and in Job 30° of one of 
the dwelling-places of a race of outcasts (|) O77 
‘caves’; on cave-dwellers or Troglodytes, see 
Driver, Deut. 37{.), ef. 248 ‘they embrace the 
rock (73, wérpa) for want of a shelter.’ In 30° the 
LXX has a shorter text than the Hebrew, the whole 
verse reading Gy oi oiko atray joav Tpayhat TeTpay. 

3. typ is once rendered ‘rock’ by AV, namely 
Jg 6% ‘build an altar upon the top of this rock’ 
(m. ‘strong place,’ RV ‘strong hold,’ B76 Maovéx, A 
rdtpos Mady). Thereference is probably to a natural 
stronghold rather than to a fortification (Moore). 
The word typ ‘place of refuge’ (if from ,/ ny) or 
‘strong place’ (if from my) occurs elsewhere only in 
the Prophetical books (21 times) and in Proverbs 
(once) and Psalms (9 times). For ty ys, applied 
to God, see below. Cf. also art. MAUZZIM. ; 

4. ybp, the nearest English equivalents of which 
are ‘cliff’ and ‘crag.’ The ideas of steepness and 
inaccessibility are connected with the word, at 
least in earlier passages, although in later ones it 
has at times a more general sense. In the follow- 
lig passages yop 1s used (LXX, wherever ‘rock : 
is expressed, has wérpa, unless otherwise noted) : 
Nu 2us%is. 10 bis. 2 fal] P], Neh 9%, Ps 787° (v.?? -y), of 
the rock struck by Moses; in the similar narra- 
tive, Ex 17s [E] ms is used, and so in Dt 8”, 
Tes p fe (ye ybp) 2° 1054 1148, Is 48*'¥*s [on the later 
Jewish legends regarding this rock, see below on 
1 Co 104]. In Nu 24 [JE] the words of Balaam 
with reference to the Kenites, ‘strong is thy 
dwelling-place, and thy nest (ken, a characteristic 
word-play) is set in the rock,’ allude to the safety 

* Raid is of Scand. origin. Raid, says Skeat, was the northern 


Border word, ‘road’ being used in the south; but the first 
quotation above is Scottish, and yet ‘road’ is used. 
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of birds and their nests on inaccessible cliffs, cf., 
for the same figure, Ca 24, Jer 48 [Gr. 28]28 49 
[Gr. 29]**, Ob%, Job 39%, Dt 32)3 [JE] ‘He made 
him to suck honey out of the crag’ (yba; || ‘oil out 
of the rock of flint,’ wb wy) has in view the stores 
of honey that are found in Palestine in the caves 
and fissures of the dry limestone rocks (ef. Ps 8126 
ws), and the fact that the olive flourishes even in 
rocky soil (cf. Job 296 ms, LXX ra spn) ; see Driver, 
Deut. ad loc. The bp of Jg 1°85, 2 K 147, Is 161 42 
(in the first two passages with the art. in both MT 
and LXX) is very frequently taken to be Petra, 
the rock-built capital of Edom (see art. SELA). 
But while this might suit the two passages in 
Isaiah (but see Dillm. ad foc.), and is very appro- 
priate to 2 K 14’, it appears quite impossible to fit 
such an identification to the situation of Jg 1%. 
There are strong reasons for taking < the cliff’ in 
this last passage to be some prominent cliff near 
the south end of the Dead Sea, perhaps the modern 
es-Safieh (see Buhl, Gesch. d. Edom. 20, and Moore, 
Judges, ad loc.). In Jg 6 (probably a late inter- 
polation) ybo, but in v.?! -x (and so in 13!9 of 
Manoah’s sacrifice), is used of the rock on which 
Gideon offered his sacrifice ; the fissure of the cliff 
ETAM was one of Samson’s places of refuge, Jg 
158 1-15, ef, 204- 47 213 the crag RIMMON to which 
the Benjamites fled, 1S 13° the crags where the 
Israelites took refuge from the Philistines, 23” 
the crag in the Wilderness of Maon to which 
David fled from Saul [on Sela-hammahlekoth of 
v.*8 see art. under that name], 1 Ch 11 the rock 
at Adullam, Is 27 (|| mx, and so in vv.?’ 19) the 
crags to which men are to flee from before the 
Lorp, Jer 16% the refuge from which the 
Israelites are to be hunted, 48 [Gr. 31] the 
erags for which Moab is to abandon her cities 
(cf. 21). Crags are spoken of as the haunt of 
bees Is 7 (cf. Dt 32 above), conies (Hyrax 
Syriacus) Pr 30°, wild goats Job 391, Ps 104", ef. 
1S 24? (ms) ; sepulchres are hewn in rocks, Is 2216; 
a rock is a type of hardness, Jer 5° ‘they have 
made their faces harder than a rock’; precipitation 
from a rock appears as a form of execution in 
2 Ch 25" (kpnuvds), ef. (7) Jer 51 [Gr. 28] 5, and see 
art. HANGING in vol. ii. p. 298”; the feet set upon 
a rock typify security, Ps 40°), ef. 275 61°) (both 
7s) ; crags were splintered by the storm in Elijah’s 
vision, 1 K 19"; the shadow of a great crag is 
grateful in a weary land, Is 32°; cliffs are strong 
places of defence, Is 33'° [for the two crags of 
1S 144 see BozEZ and SENEH]; the clefts of the 
rocks in the wadis were the scene of the sacrifice 
of children, Is 57°; in a hole of the rock Jeremiah 
was to hide his girdle, Jer 134; the word of the 
LorpD is compared to a hammer that breaketh a 
crag in pieces, Jer 23%; in Ezk 247 the blood of 
Jerusalem’s idolatrous sacrifices is compared to 
blood shed upon a bare rock (él Newrerpiav), which 
does not sink into the earth but continues to ery 
to heaven for vengeance, cf. the threatening in the 
following verse; Ezk 264 4 declare that Tyre is 
to become a bare rock (yb3 mny, Newmerpla), there 
being here a punning allusion to the name of the 
city (Tyre=1k=7s=‘rock’); the question ‘do 
horses run upon crags?’ introduces in Am 6! a re- 
proach for conduct of a thoroughly unnatural kind. 

5. ws is best reproduced by ‘ rock,’ having all the 
senses (except, of course, the geological one) which 
that word bears in English. In many instances 
it is synonymous with ybo (see the numerous 
parallel occurrences of the two terms quoted 
above), but there are some passages where 1s 
occurs in which y,5 could not have been suitably 
used, at least by early writers. Besides the 
vccurrences of the word which have been already 
noted, ws is used: of the rock where Moses had 
a partial vision of the glory of Jahweh, Ex 337!” 
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[J]; of the rocky summit (xopudy épéwv) from which 
Balaam looked down upon the eamp of Israel, 
Nu 23° [JE]; of the rock OREB where the Midian- 
ite prince Oreb was slain, Jg 7” (Zovp), Is 10°; of 
the rock where Saul’s seven sons were ‘hanged’ 
(see HANGING in vol. ii. p. 298?) by the Gibeonites, 
and where Rizpah kept her ghastly watch, 2 217°; 
in Job 14 the removing of the rock out of its 
place is an accompaniment of the wearing down of 
a mountain by slow natural forces, while in 184 
the question ‘shall the rock (ra épn) be removed 
out of its place?’ is tantamount to ‘shall the con- 
stitution of the world be subverted ?’; the custom 
of cutting inscriptions on rocks, of which so many 
examples are known, is referred to in Job 19”; 


rocks are the shelter of a class of outcasts, Job 24°, 


see under No. 2, above ; in Pr 30” the way of a 
serpent over a rock (7.¢. its mysterious movements, 
without the aid of feet) is one of the four things 
which the writer cannot understand ; Jehovah is to 
be a stone of stumbling (433 72s) and a rock of 
offence (W320 Ws) to both the houses of Israel ; in 
Is 51! Abraham is called the rock (see vol. ii. p. 
795», ‘ Additional Note’) whence Israel was hewn ; 
the perennial snow on the rocky summit of 
Lebanon is mentioned in Jer 18'4; the rocks are 
broken asunder (Nowack [emending the text] 
‘kindled’) by the fury of the Lorp, when it is 
poured out like fire, Nah 1°, 

We have reserved till now those passages in which 
the term ‘rock’ is figuratively used of God. These 
are the following. The word ybp is used in 2 S 22? 
[= Ps 18° ?) (crepéwua)] 314°) (kparatwua) 42) ) (Avte- 
Ajumrap) 71° (crepéwua). The term employed is 1s 
In Dt 32%. 18-30. 31 (alll Oeds; cf. v.87), 1S 2?'(? dlxavos), 
DS 2225 (GUNG) 82 (ikztomns l=! 8°20 (Geds)) a= 
(pvrAaE) [=Ps 184749 (Ge5s)] 23° (Beds), Ps 1915 (14) 
(Bonds) 28} (Beds) 319°) (Beds brepacmiar7s) 62° P)- 718). §(7) 
(all eds) 71% (Aeds Utrepacmicrys) 73° (Ass) 78 
(BonOds) 8977 (79) (avridjumrTap) 926 05) (Beds) 94°? (BonBds) 
951 144! (both @eds), Is 17° (BonOds) 264 (? névas) 30°9 
(@eds) 448 (LXX om.), Hab 14? (LXX om.). In some 
of these passages it has been contended that zur 
has the force of a proper (Divine) name. Hommel, 
for instance, in support of his claim that a certain 
class of personal names found in P, which have 
been widely suspected of being late and artificial, 
are bona fide ancient Hebrew survivals, brings 
forward two compound names to show the exist- 
ence in early times of a Divine name Zur. These 
are Zuri-addana, from a §. Arabian inscription 
not later than B.c. 800, and Bir- (or Bar-) Zur, 
from Zinjerli (Sth cent. B.c.). But, while Hommel 
has rendered a service by calling attention to these 
names, one does well to remember that, whatever 
they may prove for the period and the place to 
which they belong, it is very questionable whether 
they justify the inference that Zur was used in a 
similar sense by the early Hebrews, and it remains 
as doubtful as before whether names like Pedahzur, 
Elizur, Zuriel, and Zuri-shaddai, Nu 15:80 335 
[why are these the only instances in the OT of 
compounds with gar, and why are they confined to 
P?), were at any time, and much more in early 
times, prevalent in Israel. To the present writer 
the probability appears to be that, as far as the 
OT is concerned, Dt 32 is the source to which all 
the above passages may be traced back; and 
neither in Dt 32+ 38 nor in Hab 1”, the passages 
which plead most strongly in favour of Hommel’s 
view, does it seem to be necessary to take zur as a 
Divine name in the proper sense. The circum- 
stance that seda’ and zur are both employed in the 
sense we are examining (sometimes even side by 
side, e.g. Ps 18°) [ef. v.**] 71°), strengthens the 
conclusion that in all the instances cited we have 
to do simply with one of those metaphors of which 
Hebrew writers are so fond. ‘It (zw) designates 
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Jehovah, by a forcible and expressive figure, as 
the unchangeable support or refuge of His servants, 
and is used with evident appropriateness where 
the thought is of God’s unvarying attitude towards 
His people. The figure is, no doubt, like crag, 
stronghold, high place, ete., derived from the 
natural scenery of Palestine’ (Driver, Deut. 350 ; 
similarly Bertholet and Steuernagel. Hommel’s 
contentions will be found stated in his AAT, 
pp. 300, 319f., where he opposes the views of 
G. Buchanan Gray contained in HPN, 195f. ; 
Gray replies to Hommel in the zpositor, Sept. 
1897, p. 173ff.: cf. also Whitehouse’s view, as 
expressed in art. PILLAR in the present work, 
vol. iii. p. 881%). 

In the NT ‘rock’ always represents érpa. Its 
occurrences are as follows: Mt 74% || Lk 64% as a 
type of a sure foundation, in Jesus’ simile of the 
two buildings; Mt 168 ‘upon this rock I will 
build my church’ [this passage is exhaustively 
discussed in art. PETER in vol. iii. p. 758]; Mt 2771 
the rocks were rent by the earthquake at the 
Crucifixion ; Mt 27% || Mk 15%° Joseph’s tomb was 
hewn out in the rock, cf. Is 221°; Lk 8% ° part of 
the seed scattered by the sower fell émi ri wérpay, 
‘upon rock,’ which is interpreted by the émi ra 
merpwdn of Mt 13°-* [the expression means places 
where only a thin coating of soil covered the 
underlying rock, hence RV appropriately ‘rocky 
places’; AV infelicitously ‘stony places,’ which 
suggests ground in which a number of loose stones 
were found]; Ro 9 ‘As it is written, Behold J 
lay in Zion a stone of stumbling (Ai@ov rpockéuparos) 
and a rock of offence (rérpay cKxaydddov),’ where 
Is 84 and 28’ appear to be in view as in | P 2%8; 
in Rev 6 the caves and rocks of the mountains 
play the same part as in Is 2'*# and as the moun- 
tains and hills in Hos 108 (ef. Lk 25°). Finally, 
there is 1 Co 10+, where St. Paul says of the 
Israelites who were led by Moses through the 
wilderness that ‘they did all drink the same 
spiritual drink, for they drank of a spiritual rock 
that followed them: and the rock was Christ’ (érwov 
yap ek mveumaTiKhs dkodovdovans mérpas, 7 wéTpa Oe Fv O 
Xpiords). Not only does St. Paul here spiritualize 
the smitten rock and the water that flowed from 
it, giving to these a Eucharistic sense (cf. the 
foreshadowing of Baptism which he discovers 
in the Passage of the Red Sea and the Pillar of 
Cloud, v.1, and St. Peter’s treatment of the Deluge 
and the Ark, 1 P 3°*4),+ but he has drawn upon 
later Jewish expansions of the OT story. Neither 
in Ex 17° nor in Nu 20*- is it hinted even that 
the water continued to flow from the rock after 
the temporary occasion for it had passed (contrast 
the case of Jg 15"). Jewish haggada, however, went 
much beyond this, describing how the rock accom- 
panied the Israelites all through their march (cf. 
St. Paul’s dxcodovdovcn rérpa), and how, wherever the 
Tabernacle was pitched, the princes came and sang 
to the rock, ‘Spring up, O well, sing ye unto it,’ where- 
upon the waters gushed forth afresh (Bammidbar 
rabba Nu 21; Delitzsch in ZK W, 1882, p. 455 ff.; 
Driver, Expos. Jan. 1899, p. 15 ff. ; Thackeray, St. 
Paul and Contemp. Jew. Thought, 2044f.; the Comm. 
on 1 Corinthians; ef., for instances of similar Jewish 
fancies, Schiirer, GJV * ii. 343 [HJP It. i. 344)). 

RV substitutes ‘rocky ground’ for AV ‘rocks’ 
in Ac 27” as tr. of tpaxets r5ro (lit. ‘rough places’), 
and ‘hidden rocks’ for AV ‘spots’ (Vulg. macule) 
in Jude” as tr. of omAades [the AV rendering was, 
no doubt, influenced by the parallel passage 2 P 
2!8 ; see the Comm. ad /oc.]. J. A. SELBIE. 

*In the last clause of this verse the true reading is d:& 7a 
zaras oizodounrbes edr%y (RV ‘because it had been well builded’), 
not reI:ucAinro yap xl riv xizpay (AV ‘for it was founded upon a 
rock’), which has been introduced from Mt 729, 


+ St. Paul follows similar methods of interpretation and 
argument in Ro 10° and Gal 4221. 
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ROD (a> matich, 52> makkel, vr shébet, nxyxin 
misheneth ; p4850s).—The rod or staffin the hand 
is the chief emblem of Oriental travel. Thus 
Jacob setting out for Paddan-aram left everything 
behind him except his makkél (Gn 322), the Israel- 
ites kept the first Passover feast makkel in hand 
(Ex 12"), and Elisha sent his mish‘eneth, the com- 
panion of his journeys, on before, as if it had been 
a living friend, to represent him in the chamber of 
death (2 K 4°), The modern Syrian peasant when 
on a journey carries a staff slightly longer than 
that used in Europe. He invariably holds it by 
the thin end, with the hand an inch or two down 
and the thumb often resting on the top. Such a 
manner of grasping the stick is suggestive of de- 
fence ; and by the way in which he raises himself 
by means of it in the steep and rough mountain 
path, and pushes himself along when travelling on 
the dusty road of the hot plain, it is evident that 
the walking-stick is also meant to be a support on 
the journey. Protection from danger and some- 
thing to lean upon,—such are the two original 
meanings of the rod or staff. 

In EV the word matteh, used literally, is trans- 
lated ‘rod’ when referring to the rod of Moses 
(Ex 47 and oft.), of Aaron (Ex 7! !? and oft.), of the 
heads of the tribes (Nu 17??°), of Jonathan (1S 
1477-48), and is tr. ‘staff’ in Gn 3838-5, Ts 1015: 24 9827 
(as a kind of flail) 30° (for punishment), Hab 3. 


In the Heb. mattch is coupled with shézbet in Is $4 
(of taskmaster; fig. of oppressor; cf. 10° *4 14°) 
10! 2877 36°, and with makkél in Jer 48! in such a 
way as to imply that the terms were practically 
interchangeable under ordinary circumstances. 

It is in the primitive usage of the shepherd’s 
life that a distinction is found between the ‘rod’ 
and the ‘staff.’ The shepherd carries both, but 
for different purposes. In Ps 234 the ‘rod’ (shzbet) 
is a club about 24 ft. long, made from an oak 
sapling, the bulging head being shaped out of the 
stem at the beginning of the root.* The shepherd’s 
shebet, frequently with large-headed nails driven 
into the knob, is his weapon against men and 
animals when in the wilderness with his flock. It 
is worn either suspended by a thong from the 
waistband or inserted in a special sheath or pocket 
in the outer cloak; ef. Lv 27%, and Mic 74, Ezk 20°7 
(last two fig.). The shébet was, further, the staff 
of authority (not necessarily of a king), Jg 5° and 
perhaps Gn 49" It is seen in the sculptures of 
Assyrian and Egyptian kings, and was the original 
of the military mace and the baton and truncheon 


* This manufacture of the shébet from a young tree might 
suggest that in the metaphorical use of shebet (Arab. sabt), 
‘tribe,’ the reference is to various seedlings with a common 
origin—the tribes of the children of Israel. It is to be noted, 
however, that matteh is equally (183 t.) used for ‘tribe,’ and 


possibly the original reference in both cases is to a company 
led by a chief with a staff. See, 
between shébet and matteh, Driver in 
213. 


further, on the relation 
Jown. Philol, xi. (1882) 


RODANIM 


of office. The Heb. word is transiated ‘sceptre’ 
in Gn 49, Nu 2417, Ps 458, Ts 145, Ezk 194-4) Am 
1-8, Zee 104, and in RV of Ps 125°. See SCEPTRE. 

These meanings of puwer, authority, punish- 
ment, or correction are exemplified in 28 7, 
Holy CE CE Sr CAN), VES OLE IGS TES Tan 1G i! 
the expression ‘a rod (19m, of which the only other 
occurrence is Pr 14°, where see Toy’s note) out of 
the stem of Jesse’ is more appropriately rendered 
in RV ‘a shoot out of the stock of Jesse,’ where 
the figure is that of a cut-down stump, which will 
put forth a single flourishing ‘rod.’ Compare, for 
the figure, awd in Ezk 191 1 140s (blooming up into 
a shébet, sceptre of rule). 

Along with his ‘rod’ or club (shébet) the shepherd 
had also his ‘staff’ (mish'eneth), which was a 
straight pole about 6 ft. in length. Its service 
was for mountain climbing, for striking trouble- 
some goats and sheep, beating leaves from branches 
beyond the reach of his flock, and especially for 
leaning upon. As he stood clasping the top of his 
stick with both hands, and leaning his head against 
it, his conspicuous and well-known figure gave 
confidence to the sheep grazing around him among 
the rocks and bushes of the wilderness. The 
misheneth is essentially something to lean upon. 
Thus it is the word used for Elisha’s statf (2 IK 42%), 
and it indicates the untrustworthiness of Egypt as 
a reed of cane for Israel to lean upon (Is 36°), in- 


. Shepherd’s rod or, rather, club (shébdet). 
Shepherd’s staff (mish'eneth). 
. Common staff (matteh, makkél, or mish eneth). 


stead of upon the strength of God. In Nu 21} the 
mish'eneth is used by the nobles in digging a well 
(see LAWGIVER); the angel who appeared to 
Manoah carried a mish eneth (Jg 671); in Zec 8! the 
mish eneth is characteristic of old age. 

‘He that leaneth upon a staff’ (qb»2 pino, B 
kparév oxurdAns) of 28 3% should probably be ‘he 
that handleth the spindle’ (see Driver, ad Joc.), if 


the text be correct, which H. P. Smith (Sam. ad loc.) 
doubts. The references to makkel are generally 
to the ordinary staff* for a journey [in Hos 4” 
‘their staff declareth unto them,’ there is reference 
to the practice of rhabdomancy], at once protec- 
tive and supporting. Examples are Jacob’s staff 
(Gn 32°), the staff of the Passover feast (Ex 121), 
Balaam’s statf (Nu 227"), with which he could support 
himself by resting the end of it on the front of the 
broad Oriental saddle; also probably the staff in 
David's hand when he went out to meet Goliath (1S 
17°), for being then on a journey he would have laid 
aside the more cumbrous shepherd eauipment. 

In NT f4Bdo0s has the twofold meaning of a staff 
for a journey (Mt 10%, Mlx 68, Lk 9°, He 117) and a 
rod for chastisement (1 Co 4*! [ef. the verb in 2 Co 
1175], Rev 27” 12° 191), G. M. MACKIE. 


RODANIM, reading of MT in 1 Ch 1’ for the 
Dodanim of Gn 104, answering to the ‘PJd.0 of the 
LXX in both passages. See DODANIM. 


* This is also the word used in Gn 3037" of the sticks employed 
by Jacob in his cattle-breeding artifices. 
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ROE.—This word occurs once in AV (Pr 5°, RV 
‘doe’) as the equivalent of apy: ya'dlah ; see DOr. 
Tn all other places where ‘roe’ occurs in AV (28 
2 Ch 23 PriGh Oa een Ohad Sls eT sie) elt 
is the tr® of géb? or zgéebiyydh, and in these RV 
also gives ‘roe,’ but in every passage except 28 
28 and 1 Ch 128, with marginal note, ‘gazelle,’ 
which is undoubtedly the correct rendering. See 
GAZELLE. G. E. Post. 


ROEBUCK.—This word, wherever it occurs in 
AV (Dt 12%: 2 145 15%, 1 K 4%), is the equivalent 
of vay gébi, LXX dopxds. KV has in all these pas- 
sages consistently tr¢ 2ébé ‘ gazelle’ (see GAZELLE). 
‘Roebuck’ is the proper tr® for wom yahmir, which, 
is rendered by AV ‘fallow deer’ (Dt 14°, 1 K 4%). 
Tristram (Fauna and Flora, p. 4) says that 
yahmir is used by the natives of Carmel for the 
roebuck, which is still found there. One of the 
districts of Carmel is known as Yahmir, perhaps 
from the former abundance of this animal. Conder 
says that the roebuck is called hamdér in Gilead. 
The people about AKdna and ‘Alma, north of 
Carmel, call it wa‘7, which is one of the names of 
the ibex or wild goat, which animal, however, is 
not now found there. In N. Africa yahmir is 
synonymous with bakar el-wahsh, Alcephalus bu- 
balus, Pall. From these facts two things are 
evident—(1) That ‘fallow deer’ is not a correct 
tr" of yahmir. The fallow deer is >:x’ayyal (see 
Hart). The first three animals of the list (Dt 14°) 
are ‘ayydal, correctly tr? in both AV and RV ‘ hart’ ; 
gebi, AV incorrectly ‘roebuck,’ RV_ correctly 
‘gazelle’; and yahmdér, AV incorrectly ‘fallow 
deer,’ RV correctly, as we believe, ‘roebuck.’ The 
LXX (B) gives us no help, as it has only €\ad¢os 
and dopxds, the equivalents of ’ayydadl and zébi, and 
drops out yahmir from the lists. (2) That bubale 
(LXX AF BovBaros), as proposed by some, is also 
not a correct tr® for yahmur. The bubale is not 
now found west of the Jordan, and only rarely 
east of it. The roebuck is found in considerable 
numbers on both sides of this river. The bubale is 
not called yahmir where found on the confines of 
Palestine. The roebuck is so called both east and 
west of the Jordan. It is most numerous in the 
thickets, in the wadis of Carmel and N. W. Galilee. 

The roebuck, Cervus capreolus, L., is shaped like 
a gazelle. Its full length is 3 ft. 10 in. from the 
tip of the nose to the end of the rump; height at 
shoulder 2 ft. 4 in., at rump 2 ft. 6in. The horns 
are about as long as the face, on a line with it, and 
have three short branches. The eyes are almond- 
shaped, with point forward. There is no external 
tail. The coceyx is 2 in. long, but is covered by 
the rump fat. The colour is grey, with a reddish- 
brown shade towards the posterior part of the 
rump, and white between fie thighs and on the 
belly. (See figure of a specimen in PEFSt, July 
1890, p. 171). G. E. Post. 


ROGELIM (0535; Pwyedrrelu, A in 29 1727 ‘Pw- 
vyenei).—The native place of Barzillai the Gileadite. 
The exact site is unknown ; it probably lay in the 
north of Gilead (2 8 1727 19°), 


ROHGAH (Kethibh 737, corrected by Keré to 
777; Bom., A ’Oya).—An Asherite, 1 Ch 794, 


ROIMUS (‘Pdeuos), 1 Es 58, corresponds to 
Rehum, Ezr 2”, or Nehum, Neh 77, 


ROLL.—See WRITING. 


ROMAMTI-EZER (11y ‘n224).—A son of Heman, 
1 Ch 25+. There is reason to believe that this 
and five of the names associated with it are really 
a fragment of a hymn or prayer (see GENEALOGY, 


III. 23n.; and ef. Kittel in SBOT, and W. Rh. 
Smith, O7 JC? 143 n.). 


ROMAN (‘Pwyaios, esp. Ac 167-87 8 2995-29 9327), 
Roman citizenship (civitas) might be held in NT 
times (a) by birth, from two Roman citizens united 
in juste nuptie. There was no conubium, or right 
of Roman marriage less specially granted), ex- 
cept with a Roman woman. If the union were 
un-Roman (with a Latin woman, a foreigner, a 
concubine) or unlawful (with a slave, etc.), it gave 
no patria potestas, and the children followed the 
mother’s condition. It might also be held (0) by 
manumission in certain cases, or (c) by grant, 
either to entire cities or districts, or to individuals 
in reward of political or other services, as to a 
soldier on his discharge. Under Claudius, how- 
ever, Messalina sold the civitas, and the price 
vradually fell (Dio, lx. 9) to a ridiculous figure. 
The chief captain (Ac 22°8) bought it at a high 
price ; but if St. Paul was born free, it must have 
been held at least by his father (Ramsay, St. Paul, 
30f.). The franchise of Tarsus (Ac 21° ’Lovdatos, Tap- 
gevs) would not imply the civitas as a matter of 
course, for Tarsus was an urbslibera( Pliny, NH v.27). 

The most practical advantage of the civitas in 
NT times was that no citizen could be scourged 
(lex Valeria B.c. 509, lex Porcia of uncertain date) 
or put to death by any provincial authority 
without the right of appeal to the emperor. Even 
the prefectus pretorio could not condemn him to 
deportatio, and the emperor himself commonly had 
him executed by the sword, reserving the cross, 
the fire, and the beasts for slaves and other low 
people. It was illegal when Paul and Silas were 
scourged at Philippi (Ac 16%’), and when Paul was 
to have been examined at Jerusalem by scourging 
(Ac 2274 wdoriéw dveradfec@a). In both cases axa- 
rdkpwTos is re incognita (Ramsay, St. Paul, 225), for 
it would not have been less illegal after condemna- 
tion. Of the other two scourgings mentioned in 
2 Co 11” nothing further is known. 

The right of appeal to the emperor seems to 
continue neither the old provocatio ad populuwm, 
which was limited even in republican times by the 
queestiones perpetuc, and had now become obsolete, 
nor the old intercessio of the tribunes, which was 
purely negative, and limited by the first milestone 
from Rome. It seems rather to rest on the general 
authority of the emperor, under the lex de imperio, 
to do almost anything he should consider ex usu 
reipublice, ete. The appeal was not granted quite 
as a matter of course. Festus confers (Ac 25!) 
with his assessors before deciding (v.° &xpua). 
Once granted, it stopped the case. The governor 
could not even release the accused (Ac 26%). His 
only duty was to draw up a statement of the case 
(apostolt, littere dimissorie—Festus asks Agrippa’s 
help in doing this) and send him to Cesar. St. 
Paul is delivered to a centurion, ozeipns LeBacrjs— 
one of the legionary centurions employed on de- 
tached service at Rome, and therefore called pere- 
grint from the Roman point of view, and by him 
handed over at Rome to his chief, the crparozed- 
dpxns (Ac 281%, but om. WH) or princeps peregrin- 
orum (so Mommsen: not the prefectus pretorio). 

The accused might be kept before trial in (a) 
custodia publica, the common jail, though a man 
of high rank was frequently committed to (8) 
custodia libera as the guest of some citizen who 
would answer for his appearance. Intermediate 
was (c) custodia militaris, where one end of a light 
chain (avers) was constantly fastened to his right 
wrist, the other to the left wrist of a soldier (so 
St. Paul, Ac 269 28, Eph 6,2 Ti 18). In this 
case he might either be kept in strict custody 
(2 Ti 1”, where Onesiphorus needs diligent search 
to find St. Paul), ov allowed to live in his own 
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lodgings and receive in them what company he 
chose (Ac 24” 28%), The actual trial was before 
the emperor (often in person) and his consiliarit ; 
and each count of the indictment was separately 
examined. 2 Ti 47 seems to say that the prima 
actio against St. Paul had been‘a failure, though 
the apostle has no hope of escape on the second. 

A false claim of citizenship was a capital crime 
(Suet. Claudius, 25). 


LITERATURE.—Mommsen, Rémische Staatsrecht, 1876-77, and 
(for peregrini) Berlin, Akad. Sitzungsber. 1895, p. 501; Willems, 
Droit public Romain, 1883; Karlowa, Rimische Rechtsgesch- 
ichte, 1885; W. M. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 1895. 

H. M. GwATKIN. 

ROMAN EMPIRE (most nearly orbis terrarwm, 
7 olkounpévn, Lk 2! ; and its people genus humanum, 
as Tae. Ann. xv. 44 ‘odio humani generis.’ Jm- 
perium populi Romani does not cover the free 
cities, and Romania seems first found Ath. Hist. 
Ar. 35, and Orosius, Hist. e.g. vii. 43).—Augustus 
left the Empire bounded by the Rhine and the 
Danube, the Euphrates, the African desert, the 
Atlantic, and the North Sea. These limits he 
recommended to his successors, and they were not 
seriously exceeded till Trajan’s time, except that 
the conquest of Britain was begun by Clandius in 
43, and finished as far as it ever was finished at 
the recall of Agricola in 85. Germany had re- 
covered its independence in 9 A.D. by the defeat 
of Varus, and the conquest of Parthia was hardly 
within the range of practical politics. 

Not Rome destroyed the ancient nations, but. 
their own wild passions and internecine civil strife. 
The Greeks could make nothing of the liberty 
Flamininus gave them, the Gauls were no better, 
and even Israel—the one living nation Rome did 
crush—was in no very different case in Judea. 
Rome came in as often as not to keep the peace ; 
and when the Empire settled down, it seemed quite 
natural that ‘all the world’ should be subject to 
her. Virgil and Claudian sing with equal en- 
thusiasm her everlasting dominion ; and even the 
Christians firmly believed that nothing but Anti- 
christ’s coming would end it (2 Th 2%). So, 
though she had mutinies enough of armies, Israel 
was almost the only rebel nation. She could mass 
her legions on the great river frontiers, and leave 
a score of lictors to keep the peace of Asia, a 
garrison of 1200 men to answer for the threescore 
States of Gaul. She no more ruled the world 
than we rule India by a naked sword. 

Hence there was a vast variety even of political 
status within the Empire. Some cities had the 
Roman civitas (see ROMAN), others only the jus 
Latii; some, like Athens, were in theory free and 
equal allies of Rome, while others had no voice in 
their own taxation. Italy had the civitas, and 
was supposed to be governed by the Senate, 
whereas a senator could not even set foot in Egypt 
without the emperor’s permission. Some provinces 
were governed by senatorial proconsuls or pro- 
preetors, others by legats Augusti pro pretore, or, 
like Egypt or Judea, by a prafectus augustalis, 
or a procurator of lower rank. Some regions, 
again, had client kings, like Mauretania, Judea 
under the Herods, or Thrace. True, the Empire 
was steadily levelling all this variety. The client 
kingdoms disappeared—Galatia as early as B.C. 
25, Chalcis (held by Agrippa II.) as late as 100. 
The autonomy of the urbes liber. was commonly 
respected—Hadrian was archon twice at Athens ; 
but the Roman civitas was steadily extended till 
Caracalla gave it in 212 to all free inhabitants of 
the Empire. 

Broadly speaking, 
Empire was Greek, 


the Eastern half of the 
the Western Latin. The 


dividing line may run_ pretty straight from 
Sirmium to the altars of the Philzni. 


But Greek 


was dominant in parts of the West,—Massilia, 
Sicily, and the coasts of Southern Italy,—and was 
in most places the language of culture and of 
commerce, whereas Latin in the East was not 
much more than an official language. Nor was 
either Latin or Greek quite supreme in its own 
region. Latin had perhaps displaced by this time 
the Oscan and other dialects of Italy ; but it had 
only well begun the conquest of Spain, Gaul, and 
the Danube countries. Greek was opposed by the 
rustic languages of Thrace and the interior of 
Asia Minor, such as the Lycaonian (Ac 14) and 
the Galatian. Further East it had tougher rivals 
in Aramaic and Coptic, which it was never able to 
overcome, though Alexandria was a Greek city, 
and Galilee almost bilingual in the apostolic age. 
The distribution of the Jews resembled that of the 
Greeks in being chiefly Eastern, and in following 
the lines of commerce westward: but their great 
centres were Syria and Alexandria within the 
Empire, Babylonia beyond it. 

Rome was never able to make a solid nation of 
her Empire. In Republican times her aim was 
utterly selfish—to be a nation ruling other nations, 
and getting all she could out of them. The Re- 
public broke down under the political corruption 
this caused, and the proscriptions completed the 
destruction of healthy national feeling. The 
Empire had higher aims from the first, and the 
sense of duty to the conquered world increased on 
it as time went on; but it could neither restore 
nor create the patriotism of a nation. The old 
Roman nation was lest in the world; and if the 
world was lost in Rome, it did not constitute a 
new Roman nation. Greeks or Gauls might call 
themselves Romans, and seem to forget their old 
people in the pride of the Roman civitas; but 
Greeks or Gauls they remained. Fvery province of 
the Empire had its own character deeply marked 
on the society of the apostolic age and on the 
Churches of the future. Galatia was not like 
Asia, and Pontus or Cilicia differed from both. 
There were peoples in great variety ; but the old 
nations were dead, and the one new nation was 
never born. 

Yet the memory of nations put the Empire ia 
a false position. It belonged, like the Christian 
Church, to the universalism of the future ; but the 
cireumstances of its origin threw it back on the 
nationalism of the past. Augustus came in after 
the civil wars asa ‘Saviour of Society,’ sustained by 
the abiding terror of the proscriptions. Hence he 
was forced into a conservative policy very unlike 
the real tendency of the Empire to level class dis- 
tinctions, to replace local customs by uniform laws 
and administration, and to supersede national 
worships by a universal religion. The Empire was 
hampered by Republican survivals, degraded by 
the false universalism of Ceesar-worship. Augustus 
had to conciliate Rome by respecting class-feeling, 
and by leaving Republican forms of government 
almost unaltered. He was no king, forsooth (not 
rex, though called Baciveds in the provinces, 
Ac 177, 1 P 2: *7),—only princeps, the first citizen 
of the Republic. The consuls were still the highest 
magistrates, though those who gave their names 
to the year were replaced during the year by one 
or more pairs of consules suffecti. Praetors, quees- 
tors, etec., went on much the same, and even the 
anarchical power of the tribunes was not limited 
by law till the reign of Nero, though the popular 
assemblies vanished after that of Augustus. The 
Senate deliberated as of old under the presidency 
of the consuls, and the emperor himself respect- 
fully awaited their Nihil vos moramur at the end 
of the sitting. It still governed Italy and half 
the provinces, and furnished governors for nearly 
all—deep offence would have been given 1f any one 
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but a senator had been made leqgatus Augusti pro 
pretore. Above all, the Senate could legislate 
without interference from tribunes or Comitia. It 
elected all the magistrates (from the time of 
Tiberius), and even the emperor owed to it his 
constitutional appointment. So far as forms went, 
the State was a Republic still, and became a real 
one for a moment when the government lapsed 
to the consuls at an emperor’s death. The name 
respublica lasted far past 476. 

But the emperor was not only master, but fully 
recognized as such. The liberty of the Senate 
was hardly more than liberty to flatter him. The 
pillars of his power were three. He had (1) the 


imperium proconsulare, which gave him full mili-_} 


tary and civil power in the great frontier pro- 
vinces, where most of the army lay. The rest 
were left to the Senate ; but as his dmperiwm was 
defined to be majuws—superior to that of ordinary 
proconsuls—he practically controlled them too. 
Ihe power was for life, and was not forfeited in 
the usual way by residence in Rome. He held 
also (2) the tribunicia potestas, also for life, and 
without limitation to the first milestone out of 
Rome. This made his person sacrosanct, and gave 
him the jas aucilit, by which he cancelled decisions 
of magistrates, and the intercessio, by which he 
annulled decisions of the Senate. He had also 
(3) other powers conferred separately on Augustus, 
but afterwards embodied in a lex regia or de im- 
perio for his successors. A fragment of the law 
passed for Vespasian is preserved (C/L vi. 930), 
and two of its clauses run— 


*Utique, quecumque ex usu reipublice, majestate divi- 
narum, humanarum, publicarum privatarumque rerum esse 
censebit, ei agere, facere jus potestasque sit, ita uti divo 
Augusto Tiberioque Iulio Cesari Augusto Tiberioque Claudio 
Cesari Augusto Germanico fuit ; utique quibus legibus plebeive 
seitis scriptum fuit ne divus Augustus c&e. tenerentur, dis 
legibus plebisque scitis imperator Cesar Vespasianus solutus 
sit, queque ex quaque lege, rogatione divum Augustum ce. 
facere oportuit, ea omnia imperatori Cesari Vespasiano 
Augusto fucere liceat.’ 


Thus the emperor was not arbitrary. He was 
subject to law like any other citizen, unless dis- 
pensed bylaw. True, he could alter law by getting 
a senatus consultum, or by issuing his edict as a 
magistrate. He could also interpret it by a rescript 
or answer to a governor who asked directions; his 
acta were binding during his reign, though the 
Senate might quash them afterwards; and, as 
we have seen, he had large discretionary powers. 
But by law he was supposed to govern, and by law 
he commonly did govern. The excesses of a Nero 
must not blind us to the steady action of the great 
machine, which was so great a blessing to the pro- 
vincials. Moreover, though the Senate was com- 
monly servile enough, it was no cipher even in the 
3rd century. It represented the tradition of the 
past, the society of the present ; and every prudent 
emperor paid it scrupulous respect. If an emperor 
is called bad, it need not mean that he was incom- 
petent (Tiberius was able enough), or that he 
oppressed the provinces (Nero did not). It means 
that he was on bad terms with the Senate, and, 
therefore, with the strong organization of society 
which culminated in the Senate. Nero did himself 
more harm by fiddling and general vulgarity than 
by murders and general vileness. Society was 
always a check on the emperor, and in the end it 
proved the stronger power. If Diocletian shook 
off the control of the army, he did it only by a 
capitulation to the plutocrats of society. 

The religious condition of the Empire was not 
like anything in modern Europe. It had no estab- 
lished or even organized Church, for the reeular 
worships were local, except that of the emperor. 
Priesthoods might run in families or be elective, or 
sometimes any one who knew the ritual might act 


as priest; but the priests were not a class. Taken 
as he commonly was from the higher ranks of 
society, the priest was first of all the great senator 
or local magnate, so that his priesthood was only 
a minor office. The priests were not a clergy, ex- 
cept in the irregular Mithraic and other Eastern 
cults, where they were not yet taken from the 
higher classes. Nevertheless, there were sharp 
limits to Roman toleration, though persecution 
was not always going on. Intolerance, indeed, 
was a principle of heathenism, laid down in the 
Twelve Tables, and impressed by Meecenas on 
Augustus. Rome had her gods, whose favour had 
built up the Empire, and whose wrath might over- 
throw it: sono Roman citizen could be allowed to 
worship other gods without lawful authority, which 
could be given only by the Senate. Gradually all 
national gods obtained recognition, so that the 
pantheon of the Empire became a large one; but 
the individual was as strictly as ever forbidden to 
go outside it. Thus we get the anomaly of perse- 
cution without a persecuting Church. 

The emperor’s own position was equally unlike 
that of modern sovereigns. He held the office of 
Pontifex Maximus in permanence after the death 
of Lepidus, B.c. 12. This gave him a dignifie_ 
position as head of the college of pontifis, which 
superintended the State religion ; and it gave him 
by law or usurpation the appointment of pontitis, 
vestals, and flamens. But these were only local 
officials ; with the priests in the provinces and with 
the irregular Eastern cults the Pontifex Maximus 
had no direct concern. Complete as was the 
identification of Church and State in Rome, the 
oftice gave ‘its holder no exorbitant power over 
religion. 

The strength of his position was not official but 
personal—vaguely indicated by the title dagustus 
(DeBacrds, Ac 267+"), The courtly fiction that the 
Julian house was descended from the gods might do 
service for a time; but the truth came out clear 
at Vespasian’s elevation. If he was a tough old 
general with no romance about him, who died with 
a scoff on his lips at his own divinity, he was none 
the less the impersonation of the glory of the 
world and Rome; and this is what made the 
emperors divine, and kept them so in spite of 
absurd deifications like those of Clandius and of 
Poppea’s infant. Emperor-worship might be 
fashion ; but it was also a real cult sustained by 
genuine belief. If courtiers placed Augustus 
among the household gods, courtiers did not keep 
Marcus there in Constantine’s time. Kings were 
counted gods from the Pharaohs of Egypt to the 
Jubas of Mauretania; and the Greeks had wor- 
shipped great men from Lysander (B.C. 403) on- 
ward, till deification became a cheap compliment 
for kings and their favourites. Rome understood 
better than the Greeks the difference between 
gods and men—dews is a much more definite word 
than @eds ; yet even she deified legendary kings. 
But Romulus was the last of them, and she never 
deified the heroes of the Republic. Flamininus 
was a god in Greece ; but Scipio was no more than 
aman at Rome; and even Sulla was only Felix, not 
Augustus. To the last she reserved the honour for 
emperors and their near relations, for the worship 
of Hadrian’s favourite Antinous was rather Eastern 
and Greek than Roman. Yet in the goddess Roma 
the spirit of the State was worshipped long before 
the honours of deity were pressed on the dictator 
Cesar by a grateful people and a servile Senate. 
Ceesar’s murder was a warning to Augustus; and 
he called himself Divt Filius, but not Divus. He 
allowed the Asiatic cities to build temples to him 
after the battle of Actium, but required them to 
join with him the goddess Roma. Other citics 
followed: first in Asia in apostolic times was 


— 


Pergamum, ‘where Satan’s seat is’ (Rev 2"). Such 
cities were called vewxdpo or temple wardens of 
Augustus, as Ephesus (Ac 19°) was vewkdpos of 
Artemis. Before long a Commune Asie (rd xowdv 
THS "Aclas) was formed, with a chief priest or 
ASIARCH (in looser sense, as Ac 19°, unless these 
be past Asiarchs) in each city, and over them an 
elected Asiarch (in the strict sense) or chief priest 
of the province. Other provinces did likewise, as 
Bithynia, Galatia, Pheenicia, ete., and in B.c. 12 
the 60 States of Gaul organized a Commune, meet- 
ing annually at the confluence of the Rhone and 
the Sadne. These provincial assemblies were 
powerful enough—the priests were always mag- 
nates —to answer some of the purposes of repre- 
sentative government. They could complain of a 
bad governor, and often obtain his recall. In 
Italy, and especially in Rome, the worship of the 
emperor was chiefly represented by that of his 
Spee or his virtues: only at his death he was 
ormally placed among the gods by the Senate. 
‘ Reliquos deos accepimus,’ says Valerius Maximus, 
*“Cesares dedimus.’ This deification was the rule, 
though emperors who displeased the Senate were 
not deified when the honour could safely be refused 
them; and it can be traced well into Christian 
times, certainly till Jovian (364), and perhaps as 
late as Theodosius, though long before that time 
the emperor had ceased to be a real divinityy even 
among the heathens. : 

If the Empire was the greatest of hindrances 
to the gospel, it was also the greatest of helps. 
We must look below its superticial tolerance in the 
Apostolic Age, below the deeper enmity proclaimed 
by Nero’s persecution. The single fact that the 
Empire was universal went far to complete the 
fulness of time for Christ’s coming. Rome puta 
stop to the wars of nations and the great sales of 
slaves resulting from them, to the civil strife of 
cities and their murderous revolutions. “ Henceforth 
they were glad to live quietly beneath the shelter 
of the Roman peace. Intercourse and trade (wit- 
ness the migratory Jews) were easier and freer 
than ever since in Europe till quite recently. It 
was settled peace, too, such as never came again 
till after Waterloo. Whole provinces hardly saw 
the face of war for generations together. oman 
law went with Roman citizenship; and Latin 
civilization overspread the West, while Greece 
under Roman protection completed her conquest of 
Asia within Mount Taurus. , 

Historically, the Empire is the great barrier 
which won for civilization a respite of centuries 
by checking at the Rhine the tide of Northern 
barbarism, and at the Euphrates the two thousand 
years’ advance of Asiatic barbarism through Par- 
thian and Saracen and Turkish times, beginning 
with Alexander’s retreat from the Sutlej, B.C. 327, 
and ending only at the repulse of the Turks from 
Vienna in 1683. During that momentous respite 
Rome gathered into herself the failing powers of 
the old world, and fostered within her the nascent 
powers of the new. This was her work in history 
—to-be the link between the ancient and the 
modern—between the heathen city-states of the 
ancient world and the Christian nations of the 
modern. Her weakness was not political. _Em- 
perors might rise and fall, but the Empire itself 
did not perish when emperors rose and fell no 
more. It was not military: generals might 
blunder, but nearly to the end no enemy could face 
a Roman legion in the shock of battle. It was 
partly economic, in slavery and paecciaarnuse 
partly educational, in the helpless hark back to 
the mere words of the past; partly also admini- 
strative. Christian thought 1s even now pro- 
foundly influenced by the fact that the Empire 


had no good police. 
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Judea (Anorys 15 times in NT, of which 2 Co 112 
may refer to Gentile regions), and, though other 
provinces were better off, the evil increased as 
time went on, and the emperor lost control of the 
administration. Hence arbitrary sew-rities and 
laws of atrocious cruelty against such offenders 
as were unlucky enough to be caught. The 
Empire was by far the worthiest image of the 
kingdom of God yet seen on earth, but its imper- 
fections are writ large on every form of Christian 
thought which looks on power as the central 
attribute of deity. After all, the Empire was the 
passing of the ancient world. With all their 
grandeur, its rulers were only the kxarapyovmevor 
(1 Co 2°), 

LirERATURE.—See RoMAN : and add Boissier, Religion romaine ; 
Westcott’s Conum. on St. John's Epp. (‘The Two Empires’); 
Lightfoot, Zgnatius, iii. 404; and authorities quoted by them, 
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ii. Time and Place of writing. 

iii, Occasion and Purpose : (1) Jews in Rome ; (2) Christians in 
Rome ; (3) Apostolic foundation ; (4) Jewish or Gentile 
readers? (5) Letter or Treatise? (6) Relation to other 
letters of the group. 

iv. Sketch of main arguments, and Analytical Table. 

v. Importance of the Epistle. 

vi. Theology and characteristic ideas: (1) God, Attributes 
and Will—Law, Christ; (2) Man under sin; (3) Man 
under law and under grace, the Spirit; (4) Man’s 
admission to grace, faith, justification ; (5) Grace and 
the moral life; (6) The Christian community and its 
Institutions. 

vii. Materials for personal history of St. Paul. 

viii. Transmission of the Text. Integrity. 
Literature. 


i, PLACE OF THE EPISTLE IN TRADITION. — 
What has been remarked of 1 Corinthians applies 
equally to this Epistle. But definite traces of its 
language occur already in 1 Peter, fainter but 
still distinct traces in Hebrews, and_ probable 
distinct traces in James, though here the case is 
less clear, and Mayor, in his edition of James, con- 
tends for the priority of the latter (see for details, 
and traces in Jude, Sanday-Headlam, Ixxiff.). 
The Epistle was well known to Clem. Rom. (nine 
passages are distinctly traceable), Ignatius (twelve), 
Polycarp (six), Justin Martyr (seven), and appar- 
ently to Gnostic writers (Naassenes, Valentinians, 
and Basilides) quoted by Hippolytus. For details, 
see Sanday-Headlam, who add some very instruc- 
tive quotations (thirteen, of which seven seem 
indisputable) from Zest. of ati. Patriarchs. 'The 
first reference to our Epistle by name is that by 
Marcion, who included Romans in his collection of 
Pauline Epistles (see below, § vili.). Weiay safely 
repeat here what was said on 1 Corinthians (which 
see), that the Epistle to the Romans has been 
recognized in the Christian Church as long as any 
collection of St. Paul’s Epistles has been extant. 
In the Muratorian and other early lists our Epistle 
stands seventh among the Pauline Epistles, 7.e. 


Genuineness, 


Jast among the Epistles addressed to Churches as 


distinct from individuals. Its present position at 
the head of the list appears first in the 4th cent. 
(see on 1 Cor., § 1, and Sanday-Headlam, Ixxxiv ff.). 
Another important direct quotation is in Irenzus, 
Heer. Wl. xvi. 3, and in Iv. xxvii. 3, an ‘elder,’ the 
pupil of men who had seen the apostles, is repre- 
sented as quoting Ro 1177-7! (‘Paulum divxisse’) 
and 3, Marcion, it is true, omitted chs. 15. 16, 
and certain other passages ; but neither he nor any 
other heretic impugned the authority of the 
Epistle, which is included in all the ancient 
versions. But no weight of external attestation 
could be more eloquent than the style and char- 
acter of the Epistle itself. Its very difficulty is of 
a nature which raises it above the plane of arti- 
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ficiality. For this difficulty springs from no 


clumsiness of expression or confusion of thought, 
but from the depth of the questions handled and 
the originality of their treatment. It is the most 
‘Pauline’ of all the writings which bear St. Paul’s 
name. Accordingly, critics who have set down 
almost every other writing of the NT as anonymous, 
have allowed that this Epistle, along with those to 
the Corinthians and Galatians, is really from the 
hand of St. Paul. The somewhat reckless criticism 
of Bruno Bauer produced little or no effect upon 
the body of critical opinion in Germany. In more 
recent times the hypercriticism of the Dutch 
school of Loman and others, and the extreme 
theories of Steck (on these see 1 CORINTHIANS, 
§ 4; also Sanday-Headlam, pp. ]xxxvi-]xxxviil), 
have failed to shake the main body of representa- 
tive critics in their estimate of our Epistle. 

ii. TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING.—The ministry 
of St. Paul as recorded in Acts falls into three 
periods: (a) The Antiochene (Ac 13-18%), when 
Antioch was his headquarters. Towards the end 
of this period (Ac 16-18) he founds the great 
Churches of the AXgean region. (b) The A’gean or 
Ephesian period (Ac 1874-211), when he transfers 
his residence to Ephesus; at the end come his 
second visit to Corinth and his last voyage to 
Jerusalem. (c) The period of captivity (Ac 21}!-28) 
at Cxesarea and Rome. To the first period belong 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, written from 
Corinth; to the second, the four Epistles to the 
Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans. The third 
period is that of the ‘captivity group,’ Philippians, 
Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon. Our Epistle 
was in all probability the last of its group,—cer- 
tainly it is later than land 2 Corinthians. It 
was written from Corinth, where (assuming that 
16> belongs to our Epistle, see below, § viii.) St. 
Paul was the guest of the Gaius of 1 Co 1%. 

Pheebe, possibly the bearer of the letter, was a 
‘deaconess’ of Cenchrexe, the eastern port of 
Corinth. Moreover, St. Paul was on the eve of 
departure from Corinth with the alms collected by 
him in Macedonia and Achaia (15*- *°) for the ‘ poor 
saints’ of Jerusalem. From the latter place he 
was hoping to visit Rome, and afterwards Spain 
(1578; ef. 2 Co 8!- 2, Ac 2427 20?2 1921), It was after 
the winter, which St. Paul had probably spent in 
Corinth (1 Co 16°), for he proposed to sail to Syria 
(Ac 20%) and to reach Jerusalem before Pentecost 
(Ac 20%), But Ro 15 contains no allusion to the 
plot of the Jews which at the last moment forced 
him to change his route (Ac 20°). The exact year 
in which the Epistle was written depends upon the 
dates to be assigned to l and 2 Cor. (see 1 Cor- 
INTHIANS, § 6 and reff., and CHRONOLOGY OF NT). 
If, as the present writer inclines to believe, the 
chronology of Lightfoot, ete., is not definitely 
superseded, the Epistle dates from just before the 
Passover of the year 58. If the whole scheme has 
to be shifted back two years, then the correspond- 
ing date in 56 must be adopted. The point may, 
for the purpose of this article, be left in suspense. 
The relative date, i.e. with reference to the other 
Epistles, is the point of real importance for the his- 
torical explanation of our Epistle. On this point 
the limits of doubt are narrow. There is no ques- 
tion but that Romans belongs, with 1 and 2 Cor., to 
the A‘gean period (see above), in contrast to 1 and 2 
Thess., which belong to the Antiochene period, 
and to Philippians, Colossians, Ephesians, Phile- 
mon, which come after St. Paul’s captivities had 
begun. There is, moreover, no doubt that Romans 
was written on the eve of St. Paul’s departure 
from the Avgean region, and therefore was preceded 
in time by both Epistles to the Corinthians. The 
point which is less absolutely certain is the relation 
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portant to subdivide the alternative hypotheses 
which agree in supposing Romans to follow 
Galatians. If Lightfoot’s view of the close psycho- 
logical relation between 2 Corinthians and Gala- 
tians remains unshaken in itself, and is not 
outweighed by general chronological considera- 
tions, we have a very intelligible historical situa- 
tion for the origin of Romans (see below, §§ iii. v.). 
Even if Galatians has to be placed at the beginning 
of the Ephesian period (Weiss, etc.) or at the close 
of the Antiochene period (Ramsay, Rendall, etc.), 
we lose, no doubt, something of the dramatic 
unity of situation, but we may still regard Romans 
as the mature expression and expansion of the 
thoughts struck out at white-heat in Galatians. 
But the relation is wholly reversed if (with Clemen, 
Chronol. der Paul. Briefe) we regard Galatians as 
presupposing Romans. This view is part of a 
general rearrangement of Pauline chronology dis- 
cussed in the art. 1 CORINTHIANS, vol. i. p. 485. 
Its direct proof is drawn from the relation of the 
treatment of circumcision, the law, ete., in our 
Epistle to that in Galatians, which is supposed to 
represent an exacerbation of the apostle’s attitude. 
The view to be maintained below (§§ ili.—vi.) seems 
quite as legitimate an inference from the facts, 
and in itself more in accord with our general know- 
ledge of St. Paul’s thought and temper. If the 
reader finds it unsatisfactory, he may remember 
that he has the hypothesis of Clemen to fall back 
upon. 

ap OccCASION AND PuRPOSE.—In order to esti- 
mate the occasion and purpose of our Epistle, we 
must first ask, For what readers was it meant? 
and, secondly, What was the apostle probably de- 
sirous to say to such readers at this particular 
time? This necessitates a glance at the ante- 
cecents of Roman Christianity. 

The Christian body to which our Epistle is ad- 
dressed was clearly not, like that of Thess. or 
even of Gal., of recent origin (1°?% 15% 167). In 
view of features of the Epistle, to which attention 
will presently be drawn, its origin is to be sought 
in connexion with the existence of a Jewish com- 
munity in Rome. 

1. Jews in Rome.—The first known connexion 
of the Jews and Romans was in the 2nd cent. B.C., 
under the Maccabees (1 Mac 81/#-. 1918 1416. 24 
15%). Jewish embassies had gone to Rome, and 
had obtained treaties of alliance (B.c. 161, 144, 
141, 129). Probably their earliest settlements in 
Rome date from this period,—though there is no 
need to seek a special occasion at Rome at a 
period when Jews were beginning to find their 
way all over the civilized world. Cicero (pro 
Flacco, 59) tells us of a large Jewish community 
in Rome, which sent annual subsidies to Jeru- 
salem. The captives brought by Pompey from 
the East (B.C. 61) swelled their numbers. Many 
of these gained enfranchisement (Philo, Leg. ad 
Gaiwm, 23), and these are probably the Libertini 
who supported a synagogue of their own at Jeru- 
salem (Ac 6°). Their worship was expressly toler- 
ated by Julius, Augustus, and Tiberius. They 
occupied, according to Philo, a quarter of their 
own beyond the Tiber. But there is evidence of 
synagogues, and therefore of Jewish residents, in 
other parts of the city also. Josephus tells us 
how 8000 Jews in Rome supported the complaints 
against the rule of Archelaus in Judea (A.D. 2-4; 
Ant. XVI. xi. 1s Bim, vi, l). The satires: of 
Horace, Juvenal, and Persius show that the Jews 
were far from popular in Rome; while yet, partly 
from the attraction which foreign rites had for 
the superstitious, partly, no doubt (Schiirer, HJP 
§ 31, v.), from the more serious attraction of the 


fusion of a higher morality and a purer theism 


of Romans to Galatians. It is not so very im-! than were to be found elsewhere, they did not 
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lack very numerous adherents (‘ Unus multorum,’ 
Hor. Sat. 1. ix. 71). A temporary expulsion, A.D. 
19, by Tiberius, did not long check their erowing 
numbers and importance in the city (see, for dec 
tails, Schiirer, Gemeindeverfassung, and HIP § 31, 
i. ll.; Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, 1893 ; 
Sanday-Headlam, Romans, Introd. § 2, and autho- 
rities cited by them). 

2. Origin of Christianity in Rome.— A move- 
ment which so profoundly stirred Judaism at its 
religious centre could not fail to find an early 
response in the Jewish community at the centre 
of the world’s intercourse. At every great festival 
at Jerusalem, Roman Jews would be present (ém- 
dyuotvres, Ac 2), te. év raynyiper, as Demosth. 
c. Mid. p. 584). This was the ease at the first 
Christian Pentecost. We may see in the mention 
of the Roman Jews of Ac 2" a significant hint 
of what may possibly have happened. ‘Some who 
had gone forth from Rome as Jews may well have 
returned there as Christians’ (W. H. Simcox). 
But we must look rather to the constant stream 
of movement to and fro than to the result of so 
momentary an impression as that of this one 
festival. ‘It would take more than they brought 
away from the Day of Pentecost to lay the founda- 
tions of a church.’ The origin of the Roman 
Church is to be looked for in the steady though 
obscure circulation, kept up among the Jews as 
among other classes, between Rome and the pro- 
vinces. Aquila and Priscilla may have been 
Christians before their expatriation from Rome, 
A.D. 51, 52. It was, at any rate, in the class to 
which they belonged that the seed of the vast tree 
of Roman Christianity was first sown and grew 
(see also Sanday-Headlam, p. xxvii, for details 
from Ro 16). 

3. Apostolic foundation of the Roman Chiurch.— 
There is no need to assume that any apostle first 
planted the gospel in Rome, nor do the facts per- 
mit the supposition. St. Paul is not, in writing 
to the Romans (15*°), building upon the foundation 
laid by another. He is, on the contrary, discharg- 
ing an unfulfilled portion of his mission as Apostle 
to the Gentiles (11% 1% 14). The Roman Church, 
then, had hitherto lacked apostolic leadership 
and, so far as our Epistle informs us, organization 
on any permanent basis (see below, § vi. 5, and 
art. 1 CORINTHIANS, vol. i. p. 490). It is true 
that early tradition ascribes the foundation of the 
Roman Church to St. Peter, and a less ancient 
but still somewhat early tradition ascribes to that 
apostle a twenty-five years’ episcopate of the 
Roman Church. The highly contentious char- 
acter of the questions here at issue, their extra- 
ordinary complexity, and their secondary bearing 
upon our main subject, forbid anything but the 
slenderest discussion of them in this article. But 
it may be said, with reference to the first-named 
tradition, that the earliest testimony on the sub- 
ject ascribes the foundation of the Roman Church 
to St. Peter and St. Paul jointly; it is ‘ Petro- 
Pauline,’ z.c. ascribes nothing to St. Peter which 
it does not equally ascribe to St. Paul. Moreover, 
it hinges primarily on the martyrdom of the two 
apostles at Rome. Clement, writing soon after 
95 (54%), couples the death of the two apostles in 
a context suggestive of martyrdom; he does not 
expressly locate their death at Rome, but speaks 
of it as if it were within the direct knowledge of 
those on whose behalf he is writing. Ignatius 
(ad Rom. iv. 3) is less explicit ; he suggests that the 
two apostles had given instructions to the Roman 
Christians. His language exemplifies the habitual 
association of the two names. This is stronger 
still in Dionys. Cor. (in Eus. HE I. xxv. 8) ; he 
makes the two plant the Church of Corinth as 


well as that of Rome. Irenwus (and perhaps 


Hegesippus, ap, Eus. HE tv. xxii.) knows that 
the Roman Church claims the two apostles as its 
founders. Tertullian (Prescr. 36) speaks of the 
two apostles as having ‘poured into that Church 
all their doctrine along with their blood.’ His 
Roman contemporary, Caius, knows the rpSraa 
of the two apostles on the Vatican and by the 
Appian Way. We must notice, lastly, the inter- 
esting statement in the Predicatio Pauli, quoted 
by pseudo-Cyprian (De rebapt., Hartel, vol. iii. 
p. 90), that after long separation the two apostles 
met and suffered together in Rome. It is a 
very improbable suggestion of Lipsius, that this 
stream of tradition owes its origin to the attempt 
to harmonize the relations of the two apostles, 
and that it presupposes the Clementine tradition 
in which the anti- Pauline tradition of Smmon 
Macus at Rome was incorporated. This latter 
tradition is closely connected with the tradition 
which ascribes to St. Peter a special connexion 
with the Roman Church, 7.¢. as distinct from St. 
Paul. Whether it is possible to separate them, 
so as to exhibit the story of St. Peter’s twenty- 
five years’ episcopate, without any dependence on 
the legend which brings Simon Magus to Rome 
(which in turn seems wholly due to a well-known 
mistake of Justin, see Dict. Chr. Biog. art. ‘Simon 
Magus’), is a most intricate question. An inade- 
quate discussion of it would be worthless, an ade- 
quate discussion would transgress the proportions 
of this article. Suffice it, then, to say that the 
question of importance for our purpose is whether 
St. Peter can be credibly held to have come to 
Rome as early as the reign of Claudius (41-54). 
There are two possible sources for this supposition. 
The one is the statement of Justin, that Simon 
came to Rome in this reign. But, apart from the 
mistake upon which Justin founded this state- 
ment, neither Justin, nor Irenus, nor Tertullian 
after him, know anything of the Roman conflict 
of Simon with St. Peter. The other source is the 
idea that St. Peter, on leaving Jerusalem (Ac 12!"), 
came to Rome shortly before the death of Herod 
Agrippa I. (i.e. about A.D. 42); the Lord having 
(as wmferred from that text) commanded the 
apostles to remain twelve years in Jerusalem. 
Neither of these alternatives proves any founda- 
tion in fact for so early a visit of St. Peter to 
Rome. 

On the whole, we conclude that the Petro-Pauline 
tradition is the only one which goes back to the 
Ist cent., that it is presupposed by the tradition 
of the Roman conflict between St. Peter and 
Simon, and by the tradition of St. Peter’s twenty- 
five years’ episcopate, and that its foundation in 
fact is the martyrdom of both apostles at Rome. 
This was the ‘foundation’ of the Roman Church in 
the sense in which the ‘foundation-stone’ of a 
building is often laid after the actual foundations 
have been long in progress. The two apostles 
‘consolidated the Church with their blood.’ There 
is therefore no primitive tradition which brings St. 
Peter to Rome before St. Paul, or any long time 
before the usually accepted date of his martyrdom. 
(See Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. vol. u., and 
Quellen der rom. Petrussage; Erbes, ‘Todestage 
der Apostel Paul. und Pet.’ in Texte und Untersuch. 
xix. 1; Lightfoot, S¢. Clement, vol. ii. p. 490 ff. ; 
the very careful and fair discussion in Sanday- 
Headlam, Jntr. § 3; and Chase in art. PETER in 
vol. iii. of the present work). 

4, Composition of the Body addressed by St. Pautl. 
—We must assume as the basis of discussion that 
St. Paul was not wholly ignorant of the composi- 
tion and general state of the Church to which he 
was writing. The names and data of ch. 16, which 
we believe to be an original part of the Epistle 
(see below, § viii.), and the sureness of touch which 
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marks all St. Paul’s references to the readers of 
this Epistle, are enough to carry us thus far. The 
Epistle, then, is certainly meant for readers of 
Gentile origin. St. Paul counts the Romans, as 
such, as Gentiles; see 1” év ofs éore kal tpeis, v.1% 
év Tols Nourots Oveow, ef. 15", The readers are 
expressly described as Gentiles 11°, especially 
tty Néyw Tos €Oveow, while he speaks of the Jews 
in the third person 91% 11? 28-31, These passages 
are quite conclusive, and would justify a verdict if 
taken alone. 

But there are other passages which show with 
equal clearness that St. Paul is contemplating 
readers Jewish in their religious education and 
ideas. (1) The general argument of the Epistle, 
levelling down the Jew, both under law and under 
grace, to the footing of the Gentile, is more intel- 
ligible as addressed to Christians of Jewish habits 
of thought. The careful discussion of Abraham’s 
righteousness suggests a similar origin. Nor, be it 
observed, is there any suggestion of anti-Pauline 
agitators in the Roman Church to account for this 
line of argument (as in Galatians). Add to this 
the assumption of knowledge (5'™) as to Adam and 
his heritage of death, the pains taken (3° 6!) to 
rebut the imputation of antinomianism, and to 
show (ch. 11) that the rejection of Israel may be 
but the necessary step to their eventual accep- 
tance. (2) The dialectical form in which Jewish 
difficulties are carefully faced, and paradoxes espe- 
cially abhorrent to the Jewish mind repelled with 
pH yévorro (3% 8 41 77 18 Oi. 30 111-11, ef. Gal 21”); the 
mpoexiucOa of 3° (ef. 41, and 7° in conjunction 
with the expansion, vv.7-, also 9”). (3) Here we 
must emphasize the express statement 7!° that 
the readers had lived under the Law, and in ‘old- 
ness of letter,’ and that by the death of Christ 
they had been discharged from their allegiance to 
the Law. This passage was regarded by Mangold 
(der R.-Brief wu. s. gesch. Voraussetzungen, 1884) as 
the immovable corner-stone of the Jewish-Christian 
character of the Roman Church. It seems to ex- 
plain St. Paul’s readiness throughout to make use 
of Jewish concessions (278: 3+: 19. 29f. 41. G16) and his 
regard for objections natural to a Jewish mind. 

In any case, there is not the smallest evidence in 
the Epistle that St. Paul apprehended hostility on 
the part of his readers (see 6!7 16'7). He writes as 
a Jew to Jewish, but not to inveterately prejudiced 
readers. The Judaism of the Dispersion was, in 
many places (¢.g. Bercea), milder and less prati- 
quant than that of Palestine. The Jewish Chris- 
tianity of the Diaspora may well have stood, in 
many cases, in an analogous relation to that of the 
mrwxol ayo (Ac 21°). Evidently, the Jewish in- 
fluence which had moulded the religious temper 
of the Roman Church was not, as in Galatia and 
Corinth, of a recently imported or aggressive type. 

How, then, are we to combine the two classes of 
evidence? Partly we might explain their diverg- 
ence by St. Paul’s habit of treating one portion of 
a Church as if it represented the whole; e.g. at 
Thessalonica, Corinth, and Ephesus there were 
numerous Jewish Christians, but St. Paul addresses 
the Churches, especially the first and last named, 
as wholly Gentile. 

But the mere assumption of a mixed composition 
does not quite account for the phenomena. The 
readers are treated by St. Paul as a homogeneous 
body. Even in ch. 14 the distinction between the 
strong and the weak is not to be simply identified 
with that between Gentile and Jew. The Roman 
community as a whole is treated as Gentile in its 
elements, but Jewish in its ideas and feeling. Now, 
a class of men corresponding to this description 
existed all over the Hellenistic Jewish world in the 
PROSELYTES, the ceSiuevor. of Acts, who, without 
as a rule accepting circumcision, frequented the 


synagogues, observed the moral law, worshipped 
the God of Israel, and were instructed in the 
Scriptures. It was among these, according to Acts, 
that the gospel everywhere made its first heathen 
conquests. Probably the Roman Church was no 
exception. If so, there would of course be, as at 
Corinth, ete., a nucleus of Christian Jews, and, by 
the time when our Epistle was written, numbers 
of heathen might well have become proselytes 
directly to the Christian body without previously 
passing through the intermediate stage of Jewish 
proselytism. Still it was the proselytes who gave 
the tone to the community, and they owed their 
all, as Christians, to the influence and training of 
Christian Jews. We are compelled to form hypo- 
theses in this matter, and it is this hypothesis 
which best satisfies the conditions of our problem. 
The old Tiibingen alternative of anti- Pauline 
Jewish, or anti-Jewish Pauline Christianity, is not 
imposed upon us either by the facts of history or 
by the internal evidence of the letter itself. (On 
this subject see also Hort, Romans and Ephesians, 


| pp. 19-33; Beyschlag in SK, 1867; Schiirer’s art. 


on ‘Romans’ in Lncyc. Lrit.*). 

5. Letter or Treatise ?—This being assumed, we 
may approach the question of the writer's purpose. 
St. Paul would not fail to see that the future of 
Gentile Christianity in the Roman world depended 
to no small extent upon the future of the Christian 
body in the imperial city. \Ve accept the sugges- 
tion of Ramsay, that St. Paul had early grasped 
the importance of the Roman empire as a vehicle 
for the dissemination of the gospel. To commend 
his own gospel—the gospel of the Gentiles—to a 
community like that at Rome, was no hopeless 
task. To this end a personal visit to Rome was - 
the obvious means, and this he had long resolved 
to pay (14). Buta letter such as this would pave 
the way for a successful visit, and meanwhile it 
would accomplish much. Hence its reasoning con- 
ciliatory tone (12? 15 ete.), specially characteristic 
of a period of reaction from a critical contest, 
when the apostle’s own desire for peace was, more- 
over, finding concrete expression in the great hoyia 
(15°: 98), It was, then, no mere arbitrary choice 
which led St. Paul to address this, his greatest 
letter, to Rome. The Epistle is not a systematic 
treatise which might with equal appropriateness 
have been addressed to any Church. It has, 
primarily at least, in view the idiosyncrasy of the 
Christian community at Rome (see below, § v.). 

6. Relation to other Epistles of the growp.—Our 
Epistle comes at the close of a period of deep agi- 
tation, reflected in the Epp. to the Corinthians and 
Galatians, and summed up in 2 Co 7° &wiev udyar, 
érwbev P680. Referring for details to the articles 
on those Epistles, it will suffice to say that many 
of ‘the circumcision’ had never in their hearts 
acquiesced in the recognition (Ac 15, Gal 2°) of a 
Christianity emancipated from the Law, or frankly 
recognized the apostleship of St. Paul. At Corinth 
the latter question had been brought into promi- 
nence, in Galatia the former and deeper question. 
The Epistle to the GALATIANS stands in the closest 
relation to our Epistle, and its main ideas must be 
grasped as a preliminary to the understanding of 
Romans (see below, § v.). ‘To the Galatians, the 
apostle flashes out in indignant remonstrance the 
first eager thoughts kindled by his zeal for the 
gospel, striking suddenly agains* a stubborn rem- 
nant of Judaism. To the Romans he writes at 
leisure, under no pressure of circumstances, in the 
face of no direct antagonism, explaining, complet- 
ing, extending the teaching of the earlier Epistle, 
by giving it a double edge directed against Jew and 
Gentile alike’ (Lightfoot). The agitators of Gal- 


atia had insisted upon the Law as a necessary and 
permanent scheme of righteousness and salvation 
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for mankind. Laid down by God as the condition 
of mans communion with Himself, it could not be 
set aside by any subsequent covenant. Man could 
only appear before God as a faithful doer of the 
Law. St. Paul in reply had addressed himself to 
two main points: (1) to prove that the Law could 
not, and that faith alone could, make man right- 
eous in God’s sight ; (2) to show the true position 
of the Law in the history of God’s dealings with 
man. Righteousness, he argues, is a free gift from 
God to man, and as such was accorded to Abraham 
on the sole condition of faith in an unconditional 
promise. The inheritance of this promise passes 
not by any earthly law of succession, but to those 
who resemble Abraham in his faith. The Law, 
being of long subsequent date to the Promise, 
could not be meant to affect its fulfilment. It was 
given for a temporary purpose, pending the fulfil- 
ment of the Promise, namely, to prepare men for 
the fulfilment by bringing out and making men 
feel their essential sinfulness and helpless inability 
to approach God with any claim to righteousness 
of their own. The righteousness which they could 
not earn is accorded as the fulfilment of the promise 
to Abraham’s faith in Christ. Like the promise 
itself, it is unconditional, demanding nothing on 
our part but faith. To go back to circumcision is 
to abandon the attitude of faith, and to refuse 
to see that in Christ the Law has fulfilled its pur- 
pose, and has an end. ‘Behold, I Paul say unto 
you, that if ye accept circumcision, Christ shall 
profit you nothing’ (Gal 5°, cf. the whole of ch. 3). 
This is the central thought worked out in Romans, 
but fortified and enlarged by a wider outlook upon 
history, a profound application to the principles of 
the moral life, and a comprehensive philosophy of 
the history of revelation. ‘In this latter part of 
our Epistle (chs. 9-11) the school of Baur saw its 
principal purpose. This is a mistake. But it is 
essential to St. Paul’s argument to show that the 
righteousness of faith, by excluding the Jewish 
‘boast,’ does not involve a reversal of God’s ‘ gifts 
and calling.’ 

iv. ARGUMENT OF THE EPISTLE, AND ANALYSIS. 
—The theological part of the Epistle extends from 
1® to the end of ch. 11. It treats successively the 
Theology of (1) Redemption (1!-5), (2) of the 
Christian life (6-8), and (3) of history (9-11). The 
Theology of Redemption comprises two themes, 
summed up and contrasted in 5'*!, viz. the ‘wrath 
of God’ (12-3) and the righteousness of God 
(32-54), The wrath of God is the correlative of 
man’s need of redemption. ‘First comes the state- 
ment that the world up to that moment had been, 
morally speaking, a failure’ (Mozley, Miracles, 
Lect. vii., a remarkable passage on our Epistle). 
A moral creed was there, but not a corresponding 
life. Among Jews and Gentiles alike the facts 
are the same: ‘knowledge without action.’ The 
utmost the knowledge of right could do for man 
was to confound him with a sense of utter self- 
condemnation. And this self-condemnation was 
but the perception of an awfully real fact—the 
wrath of God revealed in all its fearful intensity, 
not only upon the careless Gentile, but upon the 
privileged Jew, whose privilege (none the less real 
because of his apostasy, 31°) only heightened his 
personal guilt. But God’s dealings with men, His 
self-revealed character, had not only led men to 
fear His holiness, but had also from the first led 
men to look upon Him as a Saviour. His long 
series of mercies to His people had led them to 
look forward to something in the future, some 
deliverance more final, more complete, more mar- 
yellous, than His mighty works of old. God was 
pledged to redeem, and God was righteous (see 
below, § vi. (L)). The OT revelation had led men 
to hold to the righteousness of God as containing 
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the promise of salvation; the gospel declares it 
as an accomplished fact. And the universality of 
the wrath of God before Christ only brings out 
that redemption, when it came, was the sole out- 
come of the righteousness of God, and not in any 
degree the achievement of man. God’s righteous- 
ness has as its correlative the fact of Redemption. 
The redeeming work of Christ, then, wherein God 
appears as ‘righteous and making righteous ’ (32°), 
humbles man even more completely than did the 
antecedent revelation of wrath—their boast is 
shut out, not (only) by a law of works, but (even 
more completely) by a law of faith. The privilege 
of the Israelite has no place in the sight of God. 

And this strange result, so far from revoking the 
word of God in the OT, is really its fulfilment. 
This gospel of faith, this levelling of privilege, was 
preached before the Law, before any characteristic 
institute of Judaism was ordained. The whole 
story of Abraham—the boasted father of Jewish 
privilege—makes this clear (ch. 4). ‘Well, then, 
my readers,’ the apostle concludes, ‘let us all make 
this gift of God our own’ (see Beet on éywuev, 51). 
Peace with God is ours, founded on the certainty 
of God’s love for us—a certainty created in our 
hearts by the Spirit of God Himself, but no mere 
subjective certainty; for actual recorded fact 
speaks plainly to us of that love—a love transcend- 
ing all probable limits of human devotion. We 
can trust God to complete what He has begun, 
and live in joyful hope, however the appearances 
of life are against us. 

True, the experience of history, so far, has been 
that of a world-wide heritage of death and sin. 
But the act of weakness which bequeathed that 
heritage to man has now been superseded by an 
act of Divine power fraught with the promise of 
Righteousness and Life to all who receive the 
abundance of its grace (5!")%). 

In this great twofold division of human history, 
how subordinate a part was played by Law! It 
forms the last episode of the heritage of death, 
aggravating the disease in order to intensify man’s 
want of the Remedy (5*). 

St. Paul has done half his work, and what he 
has done is ‘more than half of the whole.’ He 
has shown that the wall of sin no longer shuts out 
the soul from God, that access to God is ours, that 
the Christian Life is made possible. 

But it remains for him to place the Christian 
Life itself before our eyes, and this he does in the 
second great section. And, first of all, he takes it 
in the concrete (ch. 6). The twofold. question, 
‘Shall we sin?’ (vv.!°) at first sight answers 
itselfi—no one would say that the Christian is to 
sin. But the weight of the question really turns 
on the reason why? These chapters (6-8) give us 
the fundamental principles of Christian ethics. 
And, first of all, he shows us that ‘the grace 
wherein we stand,’ which he has hitherto viewed 
negatively as Justification, 7.¢. Forgiveness of sin, 
is on its positive side union with Christ. If we 
were united to Him by Baptism, the rite resembling 
His Death, we shall further be united with Him 
by something corresponding to His Resurrection, 
viz. a new vital energy—xawvérnre Cwhs; only, we 
must realize this—allow the new life of Christ to 
wield our limbs. For we are no longer under an 
external compulsion, but instinct with an indwelling 
Force—‘ not under law, but under grace.’ 

Our obedience to the will of God will be not less 
complete for this reason,—but far more. ‘If,’ he 
continues, ‘you seem to take what I have said as 
a paradox, I will make my meaning plain by an 
unworthy metaphor. You have to choose between 
slavery and slavery—nay, you have made your 
choice—you have renounced slavery to sin. Well 
then, you are slaves of righteousness, slaves of 
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repent your choice. You are dead in Christ, and 
when a person dies, he passes out of the control of 
Jaw. You then, in dying with Christ, died to the 
law, and are alive to Christ alone’ (6!°—74). 

St. Paul passes from the concrete picture of the 
Christian life to the consideration of the forces 
which are at work in it (7°-S). He employs the 
method of difference, comparing the pre-Christian 
life at its very best, i.e. as lived under Divine law, 
with the Christian life ; the old life under the letter 
with the new life in the Spirit. This contrast 
is tersely stated in 7°, then life under law is 
characterized in 77, and life in the Spirit in ch. 8. 
In 8! the question asked in 6!, so far as 1t needs 
an explicit answer, is formally answered. * 

The connexion of 9-11 with the general argument 
of the Epistle may be best seen if we consider how 
they are anticipated in 3°. That this is so can be 
readily proved. The Rejection of Israel, then, 
was a fact which apparently collided with the main 
thought of the first section—the Righteousness of 
God. The Righteousness of God was apparently, 
to St. Paul, above all God’s consistency with, or 
truth to, His revealed character and purpose. 
And the absolute levelling of Jew and Gentile— 
especially the levelling down of the Jew to the 
position of the Gentile as the object of God’s wrath 
—had the look of a revocation of express promise, 
the going back upon God’s own covenant. Was, 
then, God a ‘covenant-breaker’ ?—ph yévorro. Yet 
to St. Paul the difliculty was a very real one, and 
had to be explained. His fundamental explana- 
tion is found in 9°“ and 11)°—viz. that the proper 
party to the Divine covenant, the true heir to the 
Promises, is not Israel after the flesh, but the 
believing few—or, rather, all who by their faith 
prove themselves true sons and heirs of Abraham 
(see ch. 4), and that this has been made plain by 
God all along. But there is the equally important 
thought that the calling in of all nations—without 
which the Divine promises from Abraham down- 
wards would not be satisfied, nor the Truth of God 
really maintained — would have been impossible 
but for the rejection of the Jews. ‘ By their fall, 
salvation had come to the Gentiles,’ their wn- 
righteousness had established the Righteousness of 
God (3°). This is the great paradox of the third 
section. Still, even with St. Paul, 7d cvyyevés ror 
dewdv, 7 8 duidla, blood is thicker than water, and 
he will not surrender the hope of the ultimate 
conversion of the apostate people, consecrated as 
they are by the root whence they had sprung 
(1121-22), 

The argument therefore falls into the following 
tabular scheme :— 


I, Epistouary IntRopuction, 11-15, 

A. THE SALUTATION (17),—«. The writer, his gospel 
and apostleship (1-6); @. the readers (74); y. the 
greeting (7). 

B. THE ROMANS, AND THE APOSTLE’S DESIRE TO 
PREACH TO THEM (8-15), 

IL. Doctrinan Part (11611), * 

A, THEOLOGY OF SALVATION (116_8), 

a. Theology of Redemption (116-5), 
Preamble (116: 17), 
(1) The Wrath of God (118-320), 

All, Gentiles (11982) and Jews (21-88), 
alike (3920) under the wrath of God 
against sin, and in need of redemp- 
tion ; (21-16 lay down a general prin- 
ciple, preparing for the direct attack 
(47-29) upon Jewish self-esteem). 

(2) The Righteousness of God (bringing re- 
demption to all) (821-521), 

«The fact of Redemption (321-26) 
(vv.25-26, Significance of the Death 
of Christ). 

f. All men on an equality in view of 
this fact (827-30), 

y.The Righteousness of Faith older 
than that of Law (331-425), 

3. The Righteousness of Faith the basis 
of Certitude and Hope (61-11), 


God: you cannot, if you look back on the past, | 
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¢. Conclusion. The work of Christ in 
contrast with the failure of Adam 
512-21), 
b. Theology of the Christian Life (61-89), 
(1) Synthetic treatment. The Christian and 
the pre-Christian life contrasted as— 
#. Life and death (61-14). 
@. Sin and righteousness (615-23), oy 
y. Law and grace (or letter and Spirit) 
(614 71-6), 

(2) Analytic treatment (79-25): the factors (or 

psychology) of the Christian life. 
«. Under Law: fiesh, will, intellect 
75. 7-25), 
@. Under Grace : spirit, and the Spirit of 
God (76 8). 
Tue Sprrir of Sonship in Curist 
creates { Obedience to God's Will (8117). 
inus | Certitude and Hope (815-39). 
B. THEOLOGY oF HISTORY (9-11; cf. 31-). 
(The character of God as shown in the history of the 
People of God). 
The problem of the rejection of Israel (91-5) con- 
sidered in relation to— 
a. The Past (the promise of God) (96-29). 

(1) The promise to Israel] was never, from 
the first, tied to fleshly descent (7-18), but 
freedom was expressly reserved to God 
14-18), 

(2) This freedom vindicated—z. a priori 
(19-21), and @. a posteriori (2224); what has 
happened is the fulfilment of God’s word 
in prophecy (29-29), - 

b. The Present (92-1021), the responsibility of 
the rejected. 

(1) The actual error of Israel] (939-103). 

(2) Their error analyzed and defined (1031), 

(3) Its inexcusable nature shown (101%-21), 

c. The Future (111-36). The Rejection of Israel. 

(1) Only partial (111-19), 

(2) Only temporary (1111-82), 

Doxology, closing part II. B. and the doctrinal 
portion of the Epistle (1133-36), 
III. Practicat Parr. 
A. GENERAL SOCIAL AND MORAL DUTIES (12. 18). 
a. Practical Christian Conduct (121-21), 
b. The Christian and the Civil Power (131-7). 
c. The Law of Love (138-10), 
ad. The Approach of the Day (131-14), 
B. MUTUAL DUTIES OF SECTIONS IN THE CHURCH 
(141-1518), 
a. The Strong and the Weak (141-23), 
b. Gentiles and Jews (151-1%), 
IV. Epistouary Concuusion (1514-1627), 
a. The Apostle and his readers (1514-24). 
b. The rcyix, and the Apostle’s approaching visit 

to Jerusalem (1525-38), 

ce. Introduction of Phebe (161-2), and salutations 
to individuals (3-16). 

d. Final warnings (27-20) and benediction. 

e. Salutations from individuals (and benediction 

in many MSS) (21-24), 

f. Final Doxology (2°27). 

v. IMPORTANCE OF THE EPISTLE.—It is evident 
that we have here, not exactly a systematic 
treatise on Christian doctrine, but a letter, held 
together in all its parts by a central idea, the 
working out of which in its presuppositions and 
applications is the essential purpose of the whole. 
This central idea is to be sought for in connexion 
with what the apostle calls (2'° 16%) ‘my gospel’ 
(et T58)e This expression, understood in the light 
of Gal 27, points to more than a mere subdivision 
of labour between the apostles. Not merely the 
well-being, but the very existence of non-Jewish 
Christianity depended upon the gospel specially 
entrusted to St. Paul (compare Ph 2! with Gal 22°), 
The gospel of the uncireumcision, St. Paul’s gospel 
(Ro 16”, Eph 3° ® 7), meant the levelling of Jewish 
privilege and self-righteousness (Ro 10° 3%), and 
this rested upon the principle of faith as the sole 
ground of righteousness in the sight of God (32% 8 
read yap, 41° etc.). 

alt this view is correct,—and it seems to follow 
directly from St. Paul’s own language,—it at 
once places Romans in a fundamental position 
among our materials for a Pauline theology, 
and marks the earlier chapters as fundamental in 
comparison with the rest of the Epistle. To take 
the latter point first: it was a too external view 
of the Epistle which led Baur to see its primary 
purpose in the subject of chs. 9-11. Near to the 
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apostle’s heart (9!) as that subject was, it belon os 
to the historical application of the fundamental 
idea of the Epistle rather than to the fibre and 
substance of that idea itself. The ideal relation 
between God and man holds good prior to any 
particular course which in God’s providence the 
religious history of the world may have followed. 
Had the Jews never enjoyed the position of a 
chosen people, the fundamental facts of human 
nature in relation to God would have been the 
same. The Law came in as a secondary factor 
(38°), and the historical relations of Jew and 
Gentile, the apostasy of the Jews, belong to the 
sphere not of eternal realities, but of the contin- 
gent. Therefore the first eight chapters accomplish 
St. Paul’s primary purpose; the next three round 
off his fundamental thought by vindicating it in 
the light of religious history. And of the first 
eight chapters, clearly those (6-8) which deal with 
the principles of the Christian life presuppose and 
are governed by those which treat of man’s funda- 
mental relation to God (1-5). These chapters, 
then, which are directed to convincing all Chris- 
tians, especially those of Jewish habits of thought, 
that man cannot become righteous by means of 
law, but only by faith, are the central portion of 
the Epistle, and it is there that its main purpose 
is to be found. St. Paul’s main purpose was, 
then, to commend ‘his gospel,’ the principle of the 
righteousness of faith, to the Christians of Rome. 
But if so, it is a letter, not a treatise in the full 
sense of the word. So far from being meant as a 
compendium of Christian doctrine, it is not written 
with special reference to what was common to St. 
Paul and the older apostles (1 Co 15"). This the 
Romans already know, and it is taken for granted 
(16'76"). The apostle writes not to controvert, 
nor even to reconstruct de novo, but to complete 
(17). St. Paul’s gospel was but the explicit for- 
mulation of what was implied in the gospel as 
preached by all, and from the first. If Christ, as 
all taught and all believed, had died not in vain, 
then righteousness did not come through Law (cf. 
Gal 2?'). It need not, then, surprise us that the 
enunciation ex professo of the specifically Pauline 
doctrines is almost confined to the Epistles of this 
group. In the earlier Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians, St. Paul is at a simpler stage of his 
teaching. To the recent converts of Macedonia, 
temperance, righteousness, and the judgment that 
was to come (Ac 24”) supply the natural heads of 
instruction. In Philippians we catch the last 
echoes of the great controversy; in Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philemon, and still more in Timothy 
and Titus, new circumstances call forth different 
categories of doctrine. But throughout, the prin- 
ciples of Romans and Galatians are presupposed 
and are fundamental. Lastly, as compared with 
Galatians itself, our Epistle is primary. Galatians 
(see above, § iii. 6) is addressed at a special psycho- 
logical moment. Its argument from the priority 
in time of the covenant of faith reappears, identical 
in substance, but in more extended elaboration, in 
Ro 4. But the eternal principle which underlies 
this historical argument is worked out in Romans 
with a wider outlook and a deeper foundation in 
human nature. The Gentile world is included in 
the arraignment of human helplessness before God. 
The history is carried back from Abraham to 
Adam ; the justification of man is put into relation 
with the righteousness of God, the inability (8%) 
of the Law to save is grounded upon a searching 
psychological analysis of its exact effect (Ro 7°", 
cf. Gal 3!), and the contrasted moral renovation 
effected by the Spirit (Gal 5°") is described at 
length and put into relation with a comprehensive 
and sublime view of the meaning and destiny of 
creation. No doubt, the root-ideas of Romans are 
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those of Galatians; but in the latter Epistle St. 
Paul is dealing with the controversy of the hour, 
in Romans he is dealing with human nature itself, 
and with the fundamental and universal relations 
of man as man to God as God, as conditioned by 
the central fact of history—the Person and work 
of Christ. Our Epistle, then, is the ripe fruit of 
St. Paul’s distinctive mission as a master-bnilder 
(1 Co 3) in the formation of the Church. In 
chs. 1-5, where he speaks as a Jew to Jews, we 
see Judaism /ed out of itself by the gospel, but by 
its own methods and from its own premises. This 
is a re-statement, but on a broader basis, of the 
position of Galatians. Then in chs. 6-8, speak- 
ing as a Christian to Christians, he brings out 
the contrast between law (and flesh) and grace 
(and spirit) as the respective spheres of the old 
and the new life. Here the Jewish point of view, 
its legalism and nationalism, are left far behind, 
and the ethical categories of the OT (even in their 
truest significance) have given place to those of the 
New (compare the deepened sense of the terms 
‘spirit’ and ‘flesh,’ below, § vi.), the obedience of 
slaves to that of sons, the natural man to the 
spiritual ; propitiation for sin issues in the destruc- 
tion of its power (8), the satisfaction of Law by 
aes in its supersession as a factor in the spiritual 
ife. 

vi. THEOLOGY AND CHARACTERISTIC IDEAS. — 
An article like the present neither requires nor 
permits a full discussion of these; but it would be 
incomplete without a brief enumeration of the 
principal characteristic conceptions of the Epistle. 

1. For his conception of God, St. Paul is depen- 
dent on the Old Testament. In other words, he 
does not so much analyze the idea of God as the 
absolute or perfect Being, as insist upon the char- 
acter of God as it has entered into human experi- 
ence in the course of God’s dealings with men. 
This has been the case in two main ways. On the 
one hand, God has revealed Himself to man through 
nature (12°) and conscience (2%). ‘His eternal 
power and divineness’ and the doom due to sin are 
made known to man apart from direct revelation, 
and moral apostasy is therefore without excuse. 
On the other hand, the will (2*8) and character 
of God have been specially revealed, and Divine 
promises have been given, to a particular nation 
entrusted with His ‘ oracles’ (9! 3!). Both Jew and 
Gentile, in their several ways, have the terrible 
knowledge, antecedent to Christ, of the wrath of 
God (138). This conception is with St. Paul pri- 
marily eschatological (see Sanday-Headlam, in loc., 
and on 5°), but the certainty of its unveiling in 
the ‘day of wrath’ (2°) is a present certainty. The 
wrath of God in our Epistle is the category which 
includes the sternly retributive attitude of God 
towards sin, His dccaoxpiola (2°). It stands in the 
closest relation to the OT conception of the Divine 
HOLINESS (see Lapositor, March 1899, p. 193). If 
the Divine wrath is an experience common to 
Jew and Gentile alike, the Divine RIGHTEOUSNESS 
(see the two artt. on this subject) is one specifically 
related to reveuled religion. This is, of course, 
true on the view very commonly taken of the 
phrase dccavoovvn Peo in 17 and other passages of 
the Epistle, viz. that it denotes, not an attribute 
of God Himself, but a righteousness which man 
derives from God as its source. This view, which 
has influenced the RV of 12’, supplies an idea so 
obviously necessary to St. Paul’s contrast between 
the false righteousness and the true (10° ete.), and 
is in such close correspondence with his language 
in 2 Co 571, Ph 3° ete., that it must, in some way 
or other, be included in any satisfactory explana- 
tion of the phrase in 1!” and cognate passages. 
But there isa marked tendency in many quarters 
to go back to the sense suggested by the parallelism 
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of Svvauis Oeod and dix. Peod in 1% 17 as the primary 
one, and to recognize the antithesis between the 
wrath of God as the ‘revelation’ antecedent to the 
gospel, and the ‘righteousness of God’ as the 
specific revelation of the gospel itself. The main 
objection to this is the presupposition that by God’s 
‘righteousness’ must be meant His stern retribu- 
tive justice, 7.e. His anger against sin. The result 
of an examination of the use of the conception of 
God’s righteousness in the Old Testament is, how- 
ever, adverse to this presupposition. The subject 
is sub gudice, and it is beyond the province of this 
article to attempt to decide it (see above, § iv. ; 
Sanday-Headlam, p. 2411; apos., March 1893, 
p. 187ft.; Haring, duc. 6. bet Paulus, Tiibingen,,. 
1896 ; Beck in Newe Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1895, 
p. 249ff.; K6lbing in SK, 1895, p. 7ff. Haring, 
p. 14ff., tabulates the principal alternative views). 
There is, at any rate in this Epistle, the closest 
correlation between the righteousness of God and 
the justification of the believer in Christ (37°). 

A similar correlation exists between the final 
salvation of man and the Glory of God. By this 
expression St. Paul sometimes means the honour 
due to God from His creatures (1 Co 1081, Ro 16%") ; 
but there is a sense, specially characteristic of our 
Epistle, in which it denotes the supreme destiny 
of man, realized in the ultimate salvation of the 
redeemed (373 9°, cf. 81% 21:8¢)) The idea of the 
word 6s here seems to be the positive counter- 
part of the more negative droxd\vyis. The latter 
suggests the removal of something which hides, 
the former the shining forth of the thing previ- 
ously hidden in all its sublime reality. Relatively, 
this is seen in any signal display of Divine power, 
e.g. in the resurrection of Christ (64). Absolutely, 
it is reserved tor the consummation of all things, 
when the kingdom of God shall appear in its per- 
fection, and the righteous shall shine forth in it 
as the sun. In this connexion the Divine PRE- 
DESTINATION must be taken into account. In 9”, 
though the general context relates more especially 
to the Divine predestination of men to function, 
i.e. to the several parts they play in the providen- 
tially ordered course of history, there is in the 
immediate context unquestioned reference to those 
whom God has prepared for glory (see above), in 
contrast to those who are ‘made ready’ (it is not 
said ‘by God Himself’) for destruction. There is 
neither here nor elsewhere in the Epistle any- 
thing said of the ‘double predestination.’ But 
the predestination of the saints is clearly laid down 
in 8*-%. Only, in the latter passage foreknow- 
ledge precedes predestination. On the whole, while 
frankly recognizing the predestinarian language 
used, we must also recognize its limitations. ‘The 
apostle does not appear to be giving expression 
to asystematized scheme of thought on the subject. 

The will of God for man’s conduct enters into man’s 
experience in the form of Law. In the generic 
sense, the term is applicable to any authoritative 
principle of action normally issuing in human 
obedience (8™, ef. 3°75, 1 Co 971). Such obedience 
may, however, be the response either to an en- 
abling principle working from within (see passages 
just quoted, and 8"), or to a summons confront- 
ing man from without. In this, the characteristic 
sense of vduos in our Epistle, law is a factor in 
the moral life fitted to acquaint the intellect with 
the Divine standard of conduct (7% and previous 
context), but incapable (advvaror, $*) of bringing the 
life of man into harmony with its precepts. ‘This 
result, due to the conditions of human nature 
(below, 2) is the more apparent the more fixed and 
definite the form in which law is promulgated. 
This appears to be the meaning of ‘the letter’ 
(yeduuo), in which the full moral effect of law is 
seen (7°, cf. 2 Co 3% 1 Co 15%, Ro 3! 4! 5077, Gal 


319), This was above all true of the one law which 
had conveyed to man in inexorable fixity and 
definiteness the Divine standard of action, the 
Jewish law, 6 véuos. The denotative force of the 
definite art. depends upon its context. In most 
cases, ‘the law’ in question is the Jewish law ; on 
the other hand, the anarthrous véu0s may well be 
used of the Jewish law, either as @ law or as 
representing the principle of law, or as a quasi- 
proper name (probably 7', possibly 3" ete.). See, 
further, art. LAw (IN NT). The Christian is 
ideally free from ‘law’ as an external principle 
(644), but to be vd xdpw is to be &vvopos Xprorov 
(1 Co 971, cf. Ro 82, see below, 2; on the whole sub- 
ject, cf. Gifford, p. 41 ff.). 

In connexion with the doctrine of God, we must, 
lastly, note the bearing of the Epistle on the theo- 
logy of the Person and Work of Christ. Neither 
are treated of ex professo. But in 1*° and 9° we 
have the contrast between what Christ was, cara 
cdépxa, and His higher nature as Son of God (1°) 
and as actually God (9°). The difficulty of the 
former passage is in the exact interpretation of 
Kara mvedua ayiwovvns (see Gifford and Sanday- 
Headlam, zn Joc.). In the latter there is a stall 
more difficult question of punctuation (see the 
Commentaries, also Ezra Abbot, Critical Essays, 
and Hort’s critical note, in Zoc.). On the whole, the 
punctuation assumed just above appears distinctly 
the more probable. The principle, moreover, of 
tédos vouov Xpiords (104), and Christ as an object of 
Faith (11 dodXos “Inc. Xp., contrast 1 Co 7%), and 10}8 
which identifies Christ (by the context) with m7, 
make decisively in the same doctrinal direction. 
(On 8° see below, 2). 

On the Atonement, 3°°-*6 isa classical passage, but 
it leaves open most of the difficult questions which 
attend the theology of that mysterious subject. 
The reader must consult the admirable excursus 
of Sanday -Headlam on the subject, Lightfoot’s 
notes, and the discussion of the passage in R. W. 
Dale, The Atonement. The key to the meaning is 
to be found in the words i\agrypiov .. . €v TE aiuare 
avrod, rather than in the é@véeés ris SiKxacoctvns 
avrod, which, taken by itself, would hardly compel 
us to go beyond the thought of punishment as a 
vindication of God’s moral government, which by 
no means exhausts the significance of the Atone- 
ment. The doctrine is emphasized, but not ex- 
plained, in 5°, 

2. St. Paul’s doctrine of man is formulated in OT 
categories, but enlarged and deepened by his out- 
look upon life and history, and by his personal 
experience as a Jew and as a ‘slave of Christ’ 
(Ro 1}). His comprehensive formula for human 
nature is ‘flesh ’—‘ all flesh’ (cf. 1 Co 34 dv@pwrou= 
odpxivo). From the time of Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia to our own day the moral colour of St. Paul’s 
conception of cdpé has been matter of keen debate. 
The close relation between flesh and sin in his 
theology is obvious. But to make the connexion 
essential, is to mistake the entire meaning of the 
apostle. In Ro 8* we have the crucial passage. 
What the law could not do—namely, liberate man 
from the law of sin—God did by sending His own 
Son, and in Him condemning sin ‘in the flesh.’ 
That is, sin was, by the mere fact (7éuas) of the 
coming of Christ, shown to be a usurper in human 
nature. This was effected by the Son of God 
coming ‘in the likeness of sinful flesh ’—éy 6uoudpare 
capxos dmaprias. ‘Sinful flesh’ is the universal 
condition in which our common humanity draws 
its first breath (54). Christ did not enter into 
this condition, but into its ‘likeness.’ The wn- 


likeness certainly did not consist in ‘the flesh’ 
(1° 9°) which Christ took in reality, not in mere 
St. Paul could not have written év 6uoww- 
But neither did he write é capxi 


likeness. 
pare capKds. 
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duaprias, which he should have done had sin been 
to him part of the very meaning of ‘flesh’ (see 
Gifford’s admirable discussion, Introd. p. 52, and 
im loc.). His language expresses with consum- 
mate accuracy the thought that Christ ‘ by taking 
our flesh made it sinless’ (Tertull.), and so broke 
the empire over human nature usurped by sin. 
Flesh, in fact, has with St. Paul a physical (cdpxivos) 
and a moral (gapxtxds) sense. In the former sense, 
as long as this life lasts we are év capxi (Gal 22), 
in the ‘mortal body’ (Ro 68"). But ideally the 
Christian has left the flesh as the sphere of his 
moral life behind (Ro 7° 8°). But in the pre-Chris- 
tian, and even in the imperfectly Christian life, the 
gapxwos is inevitably capxixds (Ro 74, 1 Co Bi), 
This is carried back by him to a historic beginning 
in the one sin of one man (5!26-18)) which left 
human nature under the reign of death and sin. 
Unquestionably, actual disobedience is to St. Paul 
far graver than passive or congenital sin. Before 
sin becomes a fact of experience, the individual is, 
comparatively speaking, ‘alive’ (7°). But guilt 
in some sense is there already (5"4), and rebellion is 
there, though latent and ‘dead’ (75"), and it needs 
but the first shock of prohibition to ‘revive’ (v.°). 
Under the most favourable conditions of enlighten- 
ment, with the law of God to gnide it, and with 
complete mental assent to and enthusiasm for 
ies , ef. 2%) that law, human nature experiences 
helpless failure and disaster. But, where the 
higher guidance is absent or lost, man becomes 
more and more lost to self-respect and moral con- 
viction (1'*- **). In a sense the heathen is, like the 
Jew, under law: apart from the ideal sense in 
which ‘the Jewish law was a law for all men’ 
(Hort, Romans and Ephesians, p. 25), his reason 
and conscience (2'4), if normal and healthy, tell 
him what is right. The ‘natural virtue’ of Aris- 
totle is fully recognized by St. Paul, and it is, 
in facet, this inward moral law that is restored in 
Christ. But, in fact, the law of conscience con- 
demned the Gentile as completely as the written 
law condemned the Jew (3°), and not less so when 
its voice had ceased to be heard (178: *), 

3. Sinful man does not, according to St. Paul, 
lack a higher nature. The inward self (7*) is 
capable of renewal (12”), though in sore need of it. 
For the higher self St. Paul has the term mvebjua 
(1 Co 55, 2 Co 72), though in this sense he employs 
it sparingly, and not in our Epistle. More char- 
acteristic of Romans is the term vois, which plays 
so prominent a part in the analysis (77). Nods 
is an inalienable endowment of human nature, 2.é. 
it belongs to the flesh (cf. Col 2'8), and may be in- 
volved in its bondage to sin (1%, ef. Tit 1); but it 
is the highest endowment of the flesh, and is cap- 
able of conveying to the will the commandment of 
God (72); but there its power ceases—St. Paul 
would have accepted, so far as it goes, Aristotle’s 
dictum that ‘understanding alone moves nothing.’ 
The understanding, the higher self, can indeed 
‘wish’ what is right (7°), but its wish has no 
power in the face of the flesh wielded by sin—‘to 
wish and to effect’ (Ph 2!) requires a vital energy 
(Ro 6*) which buman nature cannot originate. : 

This vital energy is the Spirit (see xasvorns In 
6* 78, ef. 2Co 5) which inhabits the body of 
Christ, and dwells in those who are 1n vital union 
with Him. The word mvedya in this Epistle is 
used, now for the Spirit of God, now for the 
inward man (see above) as renewed and energized 
by union with Christ (see Expositor, May 1899, 
>, 350 ff.; Sanday -Headlam, pp. 162 ff., 199f.). 
Tt is this living union with the crucified, risen, 
and glorified Christ that distinguishes the new 
self from the old self (adauds dv@pwmos, 6°), the 
pre-Christian life év capki, éy madacirnte ypauuaros, 
from the regenerate life év mvevuart, ev XpioTw, ev 
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kaudryre §whs, the obedience of sons from the 
obedience of slaves —slaves in mind possibly to 
a law of God, but practically to a law of sin (7% 
66"), To make quite clear the perfection of the 
obedience implied in the new state, St. Paul em- 
ploys, in 6**, with an apology for doing so (v.), 
the term ‘slavery’ to describe it (cf. 14); but he 
proceeds to throw it aside (8) in completing his 
theology of the Christian life. The son and the 
slave ditfer above all in this, that the son’s interest 
is centred on his father’s will, that of the slave is 
elsewhere. This is expressed in the famous anti- 
thesis of the two ¢povjuara (8°, cf. Ph 2° 31, 
Col 37), by which St. Paul sums up his fundamental 
distinction of human character. It must be noted 
here that the language of ch. 8 postulates the dis- 
tinct Personality of the Spirit (v.*8") not less 
clearly than that of 1 Co 21° implies His divinity. 
The Spirit dwells in the children of God in this 
life as an instalment (drapy7, 8’, cf. dppaBuy else- 
where) of the life which is theirs already (v.), but 
to be unveiled in its glory only with the consum- 
mation of God’s kingdom over all His creatures 
(818%), 

4, St. Paul’s conviction of the profound degrada- 
tion of human nature is thus at once deepened and 
relieved by his belief in its lofty capacities and 
destiny. The latter, though to be fully realized 
only in the life to come, are to be entered upon 
in this life. We have now to notice St. Paul’s 
doctrine of the transition from the helpless, hope- 
less old life to the ‘life and peace’ of the new. 
Obviously, man cannot by himself cross so vast a 
chasm. But the ‘good-news of Christ’ comes to 
him as ‘the power of God to his salvation’ (11°), if 
he believes it. Faith, then, presupposes that the 
Divine power to save has already been directed 
towards the believer; and it has as its immediate 
accompaniment the opening of a life in fellowship 
with God from which the sinner as such is ex- 
cluded. In other words, by believing, the sinner 
is in God’s sight as though his sin had not been, 
—he is ‘justified by faith.’ By justification, then, 
St. Paul primarily means the non -imputation— 
the forgiveness—of sin (he equates the two ideas, 
48-9 etc.). Justification renders possible, for the 
first time, active righteousness (6!8 81) in God’s 
sight, but it is not possible to confuse the two in 
one idea without destruction of St. Paul’s most 
characteristic thought. If once it is grasped that 
justification means to St. Paul the removal of the 
impassable barrier set up between God and the 
soul by sin, and not the progressive assimilation 
of character to the filial type which springs from 
reconciliation as its root, and that faith is to the 
apostle not merely assent to doctrine as divinely 
revealed, but personal trust in God through Christ, 
it becomes easy to see how central a place the 
doctrine of justification by faith holds in St. Paul’s 
system, how unreal is its supposed conflict with 
the severest standard of Christian obligation, or 
the most thankful use of divinely provided means 
of grace, and how profoundly it appeals to the most 
legitimate and elementary need of human nature, 
the longing for a gracious God (see Jn 6*”). The 
doctrine, taken by itself, does not offer an account 
of all that grace does for a man, but of how a man 
is admitted to grace. The two things are clearly 
distinguishable in St. Paul, though, of course, in 
practice they can never be separated (compare 
carefully Ro 8! with context before and after). 
Faith, then, is to St. Paul the attitude of soul 
which never regards itself as righteous before God, 
but refers all to God’s free gift. Its trust in God 
is absolute ; but it has as its objective foundation 
certain definite facts (5%: **-) which become material 
for faith under the influence of the Spirit, who 
interprets to the soul the Death of Christ as the 
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outcome of God’s love (5°). Hence it is ‘through 
faith’ (3%) that the Death of Christ reaches its 
effect in the justification of the sinner. It is this 
fact—even more than the inclusion of all alike 
under sin—that reduces all men to one level in 
God’s sight (827). (On this subject see the articles 
on FAITH and JUSTIFICATION in the present work, 
and a most careful discussion in Sanday-Headlam, 
pp. 28-39; also Hxpositor, March 1899, p. 200 ff; 
Ritschl, Lehre d. Rechtfertigung, vol. ii. ch. 4, 
§ 36, and all important commentaries on Romans). 
Justifying faith, then, is not purely ‘dogmatic,’ be- 
cause it is trust im a Person. Neither is it purely 
“undogmatic,’ because it rests upon, and includes 
the knowledge of, something which that Person has 
done (1 Co 15%, the germ of an ‘ Apostles’ Creed ’) 
Lastly, justification, to St. Paul, is doubtless one 
act, the entrance once for all into the state of 
grace (54). But it remains as a root of character ; 
its connexion with vital holiness is not that of 
mere succession in time, but as its organic begin- 
ning. Faith is the abiding sphere of all Christian 
life (Gal 2%, 2Co 13°), not a passing emotion, 
evoked by a single great crisis and subsiding 
with it. 

5. Grace and the moral life. —The act of faith is 
not meritorious in its character, for this would be 
open, equally with righteousness by works, to the 
objection of 47%. It must come, that is, from 
God as its source; it not only receives God’s free 
gift, but it is God’s free gift. In other words, by 
excluding merit, we seem to deprive man of his 
responsibility. It may be questioned whether St. 
Paul had ever formulated in his own mind the 
problem of ‘responsibility without merit,’ which 
is the age-long crux of the doctrine of grace. Both 
from the consideration of justifying faith, and 
again from that of Divine predestination to glory 
(above, 1), the moral responsibility of man seems 
threatened, if St. Paul’s principles are logically 
developed. But he neither develops them in this 
way himself, nor does he seem conscious of the 
need for a reconciliation of the opposed truths. 
That all human history is in God’s hands, and 
that the sin of man, e.g. the apostasy of Israel in 
rejecting Christ, is used by God as a step to the 
fulfilment of His will for man, is insisted upon. 
But the fact is wholly disallowed as an extenua- 
tion of the sinner’s responsibility; St. Paul re- 
pudiates with intense indignation (3°) the charge 
that his teaching encouraged any such view. 
‘Ch. 9 implies arguments which take away free 
will, ch. 10 is meaningless without the presup- 
position of free will’ (Sanday-Headlam, p. 348). 
It is to be noted that St. Paul’s entire case for the 
need of redemption (1-3*°) is an indictment of 
human sin, which loses all force if human responsi- 
bility is lost sight of. Although by ‘works of 
law’ no flesh shall be justified, yet God ‘will 
render to each man according to his works’ (2%, 
cf. 141"), The stress laid by St. Paul upon personal 
faith and individual renewal as the heart and 
mainspring of the moral life, gives to his theology 
of conduct a strongly individualistic character. 
But no one could be further from individualism 
in the sense in which that term is often used. 
The personal life of the Christian is one of fedlow- 
ship with the saints through Christ. All the 
manifestations of the Christian life are condi- 
tioned by membership of a body (12°), And in 
critical questions of moral alternative (ch. 14) the 
sense of brotherhood is a safe guide. We are to 
ask not merely ‘what does my liberty permit?’ 
but, ‘how will my conduct help or hinder my 
brother?’ We are to respect the liberty of others 
(14+), but to be ready to subordinate our own 
(for the whole chapter, ef. 1 Co 8-10. 13). 

An interesting application of St. Paul’s general 


theory of conduct is the attitude inculeated by 
him towards the civil power (13'7). In a word, his 
spirit is that of good citizenship, idealizing the 
mavistrate as ‘the minister of God.’ This position, 
natural to a born ‘Roman’ (Ac 22”), is very much 
in advance of the general spirit of the apostle’s 
compatriots, and decidedly in contrast with that 
of the Apocalypse. This is partly to be explained 
by the circumstances. When St. Paul wrote, 
Imperial Rome was not yet ‘drunk with the blood 
of the saints’; on the contrary, the imperial 
officials had more than once protected him against 
Jewish fanaticism. 

6. The Church and its institutions.—The Roman 
community does not seem as yet to possess a per- 
manent organization of ‘bishops’ and deacons (see 
Sanday -Headlam, Introd. § 3 (3)). The list of 
ministries (127") must be compared with others of 
the same kind (see the table in art. 1 CORINTHIANS, 
vol. i. p. 490). The mpotcrduevos can hardly be a 
permanent officer ; he comes too low on the list, 
and is apparently on a line with the kuBepyjces of 
1 Cor. There is evidence (16°) that the houses of 
different members of the community formed scat- 
tered centres for the worshippers of the household 
or neighbourhood (see Sanday-Headlam, 77 Joc.). 
Of the sacraments, the Eucharist is not mentioned ; 
but upon Baptism great stress is laid(6'°). ToSt. 
Paul’s readers, to believe and to be baptized were, 
probably in all cases, coincident in time. Faith 
issued in baptism as its concrete expression and 
correlative. Baptism was the external means of 
union with Christ, the closing of the door upon 
the old and lower self, the opening of the new life 
of grace. It does not occur to St. Paul to put 
faith and baptism in any sort of rivalry. Faith in 
Christ would involve the desire to join His body 
by His appointed means. In all probability, the 
reference to faith and its confession in 10% is 
associated with the thought of baptism. 

vii. MATERIALS FOR PERSONAL HISTORY OF 
St. PAut.—The Epistle is far less rich than those 
to the Corinthians and Galatians in details as 
to St. Paul’s personal history. His long-standing 
desire to see Rome is mentioned in ch. 1 and in 
15”; the puzzling reference to his having preached 
méxpt Tod INAvprxod in 15! (see art. 2 CORINTHIANS, 
vol. i. p. 495), if the words do not compel us to 
suppose that he had actually entered Llyricum, 
would be satisfied by his visit to Bercea, the last 
important place in Macedonia (Ac17?°). His further 
intention to visit Spain (154) is a fact of great 
interest, as also is his apprehension as to his 
coming visit to Jerusalem with the doyla (vv.75-*), 
The names in ch. 16 contain those of many friends 
of the apostle otherwise unknown to us, including 
his kinsmen Andronicus and Junias, Jason and 
Sosipater. In Tertius we have the only certain 
name of an amanuensis employed by the apostle. 
His reference to miracles worked by himself (15'%) 
should not be overlooked (ef. 2 Co 12), 

Of deeper interest, though open to more doubt, 
is the personal bearing of the passage 77. It is 
impossible to regard the passage as a mere mweracyx7- 
waricuds, describing the phenomena in the first 
person merely for the sake of vividness. The éyw 
is too emphatic, too repeated, the feeling too deep, 
for a purely impersonal statement. On the other 
hand, the passage is universal in its reference, and 
supplies the argument with an indispensable piece 
of analysis. We may regard it as St. Paul’s 
account, based upon reflexion as well as on experi- 
ence, of the utmost that law can do for human 
nature. And if so, we may use it in order to 
understand how St. Paul may well have come to 
realize, even before his conversion, that if the 
preaching of the apostles (ef. 1 Co 15": *) was true, 
yf Christ had died ‘not in vain’ (Gal 2”), then 
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righteousness did not come by the law. It enables 
us to realize something of the ‘ kicking against the 
goads,’ which, as we know, had preceded the scene 
on the road to Damascus. 

vill. TRANSMISSION OF THE TEXT. INTEGRITY. 
—The text of our Epistle comes to us through 
much the same lines of transmission as that of 1 Cor. 
(which see). It is contained in the Peshitta, Old 
Lat., Copt., and other oldest versions of the NT, 
as well as in the principal Gr. MSS. Of the latter 
it is complete in NABLS (the last uncollated). 
C lacks 2°-37!, 9810", 115-13! Dru jacks 1-7, 
1° are supplied by a somewhat later hand (also 
1**?7 in the Lat.) ; E™ (copy of D) has these pas- 
sages, but lacks 87-88, 1115-5, Frau, a copy of G, is 
lacking in 1-3", Grew jacks 1 ddwpwy.—mlorews 
1°, also 21°, IX contains the Epistle only to 10”. 
P lacks 2¥-3°, 8%_911, 112-12. 3 contains only 
13*-15*. (On the cursives, and on the authorities 
for the Old Lat., what was said on 1 Cor. may be 
repeated, with a further reference to Sanday- 
Headlam, p. Ixv). 

Of textual phenomena we must notice the omis- 
sion in G g, supported by a note in the Bodleian 
cursive 47, of the words év ‘Péun, 17 ©. The omission 
tempts a comparison with the omission, by im- 
portant authorities, of the analogous words in the 
address of EPHESIANS. But in this case there can 
be no question that the words év ‘Péyy are original. 
The omission may, however, be due, as may also 
be the ease with Ephesians, to the early circulation 
of our Epistle among other Churches with the 
omission of the definite references to Rome. This 
might be connected with the omission, in some 
early authorities, of chs. 15. 16 (see below). But 
this connexion would be much more certain if the 
authorities for the omission of év ‘Péuy and of chs. 
15. 16 were identical. This is not the case. 

A more difficult question is that of the place of 
the doxology (16%-*"). L and many cursives, with 
some other ancient authorities, place it at the end 
of ch. 14; AP and a few authorities repeat it at 
the end of 16; FG g Marcion omit it wholly, but 
G leaves a blank space at the end of ch. 14. (On 
D see Sanday-Headlam, p. ]xxxix). But NBCDE, 
some cursives, and most Western authorities, place 
it after 16 only. This is probably the earliest 
position ; its omission by Marcion may be the source 
of all the variations, although, if there were good 
grounds for thinking that St. Paul himself issued 
two recensions of the Epistle, the resemblance of 
the language of the doxology to that of the cap- 
tivity group of Epp. (on which, however, see Hort 
in Lightf. Bibl. Essays, p. 327) might warrant us in 
ascribing the doxology to his second recension. 
But here, again, the hypothesis in question is in- 
adequately founded. It should be noted that G g, 
which omit év ‘Poy, should, on this supposition, 
insert the doxology, which they, on the contrary, 
omit. 

A far more complex question is raised by the 
omission, in some indirect but ancient witnesses to 
the text, of chs. 15.16. These witnesses consist of 
(1) Marcion, as quoted by Orig.”* supported by the 
language of Tertull. adv. Marc. v. 14. (2) The 
absence of quotations in Tert., Iren., Cyprian. 
(3) The capitulation in certain MSS of the Vulgate. 
(4) The fact that ALP, ete. (see above), place the 
doxology at the end of 14. Of these, number (2) is 
inconclusive as a mere argument from silence. 
The others require explanation. A further argu- 
ment from the repeated benediction 16%: 24 (TR) is 
shown by Sanday-Headlam to rest on no solid 
foundation. How, then, are we to explain the 
facts? The supposition that chs. 15. 16 are spurious 
(Baur) cannot stand in face of the close connexion 
between chs. 14 and 15'*, a governing fact in the 
whole question. The chapters are omitted by no 
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known MS, nor does the theory of their partial 
spuriousness (Lucht), ¢.e. of interpolations, find 
any support in the textual material. The supposi- 
tion that our chapters are a combination of the 
endings of recensions of the Epistle addressed to 
several different Churches, 1-14 (or 1-11) being the 
part common to all recensions (Renan), offends 
against the governing fact mentioned above, and 
depends, moreover, upon an erroneous view (see 
above) of 16°74. A plausible, but in reality 
equally untenable, modification of this view is that 
161, or 16°*1, or 318, originally formed part of a 
letter addressed to Ephesus, and became after- 
wards incorporated in our Epistle (first suggested 
in 1767 by Keggermann, substantially adopted by 
Ewald, Mangold, Reuss, Lucht, Holsten, Lipsius, 
Weiss, Weizsiicker, Farrar, ete.). Aquila and 
Priscilla, it is true, were last heard of in Ephesus 
(1 Co 16}*), and are there later (2 Ti 4)°) ; Epeenetus 
is the ‘first-fruits of Asia’ (RV); and St. Paul 
must have had many friends in Ephesus, while he 
had never seen Rome. But the hypothesis does 
not account for the facts ; on the contrary, it leaves 
ch. 15 wholly untouched. Again, considering the 
constant going and coming between Rome and the 
provinces, it would be very surprising that St. 
Paul should not have many acquaintances in Rome. 
Moreover, there is good inscriptional and other 
evidence connecting many of the names with Rome, 
and indeed with Roman Christians. (See Sanday- 
Headlam, notes on ch. 16). This is specially true 
of the households of ARISTOBULUS and NARCISSUS, 
of AMPLIATUS and of NEREUS (see the articles on 
these names). On the whole, with all deference to 
the distinguished scholars who have represented it, 
our conclusion must be that the case for trans- 
ferring this section, without any textual ground, 
from its actual connexion to a lost Epistle to 
Ephesus, is not made out. 

To return, then, to the general question of chs. 
15. 16, and to the heads of evidence (1), (3), and 
(4), the questions to be considered are, firstly, 
What were Marcion’s grounds for omitting the 
chapters? and, secondly, Does the fact that he did 
so sufliciently explain (3) and (4)? If Marcion 
omitted the chapters on grounds of tradition, the 
second question need not be asked, for a tradition 
older than Marcion would doubtless leave other 
traces; but if his omission was purely: arbitrary, 
the question of his probable influence becomes 
important. That Marcion’s text had considerable 
circulation and some influence in the West may 
be allowed. But this is hardly adequate as a 
hypothesis by itself to account for the facts; it 
does not march without a stick. The extra 
support required is furnished by the asswmption 
that the text was adapted for Church nse in certain 
localities by omitting the personal and less edify- 
ing conclusion. The existence of a known text— 
Marcion’s—which lacked chs. 15. 16, suggested the 
adoption of 14% as the close of the shortened 
Epistle, and accordingly the doxology, which it 
was desired to retain, was added at that point. 
The answer to our second question, then, may be 
put thus: Given a demand for an edition of our 
Epistle with the closing section, excepting the dox- 
ology, omitted, the influence of Marcion’s text 
was likely to suggest the exact point where the 
omission should begin. In other words, the heads 
of evidence (3) and (4)—we may perhaps add (2)— 
may be explained by (1). The first question, then, 
becomes one of probability. Was Marcion likely to 
omit the chapters on doctrinal grounds, or was he, on 
the other hand, wnlikely to excise any matter with- 
out documentary authority? On this question the 
reader is as entitled to decide as the present writer. 

The connexion between the question of chs. 15. 
16 and the omission of év ‘Pwuy in 1” is very 
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obscure. Sanday-Headlam conjecture that Marcion 
is responsible for the latter omission also; but there 
is no evidence that he omitted these words. But 
given the demand (see above) for an ‘impersonal’ 
edition, the words may have been struck out in 
some copies of such an edition either with or with- 
out the support of Marcion’s text. That Marcion 
was interested in the addresses of St. Paul’s Epp. 
we know from the case of EPHESIANS (which see, 
and ef. Smith’s DB? p. 947). 


LirERATURE.—On the ancient commentaries, Origen, Chry- 
sostom, Theodoret, John Damasc., Gicumenius, Theophylact, 
Euthemius, Ambrosiaster, Pelagius, Hugh of St. Victor, Abe- 
lard, and Aquinas, see the excellent characterizations in Sanday- 
Headlam. Augustine thought profoundly over the Epistle to 
the Romans ; his anti-Pelagian writings are in effect a commen- 
tary upon its most characteristic ideas. He began a forma: 
commentary, but only reached the salutation (Retract. i, 25). 
Of more interest is the Lapositio quarundam quest. in Ep. 
ad Rom. (Migne, Pat. Lat. xxxv. 2087), which is the result of 
his study of the Epistle as a presbyter (about A.p. 396) with 
some friends. We have here the transition from his earlier 
views of grace and free will, etc., to his more developed and 
characteristic conviction, formed under the influence of his 
studies of St. Paul (see Reuter, August. Studien, p. ‘7 ff.). 
The Biblical Commentary of Cornelius a Lapide (8S. J., +1637) 
gathers up usefully much exegetical material from ancient and 
medieval Latin writers, including Augustine. On the com- 
mentaries of Colet (ed. Lupton, 1873), Luther (Preface to Mel- 
anchthon’s comm. 1523), Calvin (1539, ‘by far the best of the 
commentators of the Reformation’), Beza (1594), Estius (1614- 
6), Hammond (1653), Locke (1705-7), Bengel (1742), Wetstein 
(1751-2), see Sanday-Headlam, who also give a useful list of 
modern commentaries. Among the more important of these 
are those of Fritzsche (1836-43), Meyer (indispensable; the 
later German ed. by Weiss), de Wette (1836 and foll.), Olshausen, 
Philippi (71856 and 41896), Jowett (21869, 21894, suggestive and 
inexact), Vaughan (51880, scholarly and admirable in illustra- 
tion, less satisfactory on connexion of thought), Bisping, Maier 
(Roman Catholic, as also) Klofutar (Laibach, 1880, terse and 
sensible), Godet (1879, 21883, admirable in general exposition 
and in biblical theology; among the best general commentaries), 
Oltramare (Geneva, 1881-2), J. A. Beet (°1885, able, and 
always worth consulting), Otto (Glauchau, 1886), Lipsius (in 
Handkonvmentar, 1881, able and useful), Barmby (1890, in 
Pulpit Commentary), Moule (in Expositor’s Bible, excellent 
popular exegesis, and a distinct advance on that in his Camb. 
Bible for Schools), Liddon (1893, Bxplanatory Analysis). Light- 
foot’s posthumous Notes on Epistles of St. Paul contain a 
precious fragment on Ro 1-7. The two volumes of Gore 
(1898-9) are popular, but based upon thoroughly scientific 
criticism and exegesis. At the head of all English commen- 
taries, and pre-eminent among those in any language, are those 
of Gifford (1886, reprinted from the Speaker's Commentary, 
unrivalled for accuracy, both in scholarship and theology) and 
Sanday-Headlam (1895). The last named is one of the most 
complete and satisfactory commentaries extant on any of the 
books of the Bible. The present article owes more to it than to 
any one work on this Epistle. After it, the writer would wish 
to acknowledge special indebtedness to Gifford, Godet, Meyer- 
Weiss, and Lipsius. 

The standard works on Biblical Theology should be consulted 
on the leading ideas of the Epistle. With specific reference to 
St. Paul, Baur’s Paulus (part 2, ch. iii., which incorporates the 
substance of his earlier essays on the subject) should still be 
read, also Usteri’s P. Lehrbegriff (21854), and Pfleiderer’s highly 
suggestive Paulinism. Essays and studies on the theology of 
the Epistle are numerous. Among the more recent may be 
mentioned Headlam in EHapos. Limes, 1894, 1895; Beet in 
Expos. 1898; and some studies by the present writer, begun 
in Hapos. 1899, but not as yet completed. On chs. 9-11, Bey- 
schlag, die Paul. Theodicee ; Morison (1849, on ch. 9. In 1866 
he published an exposition of ch. 3). The integrity of the 
Epistle is discussed (in addition to works cited, above, § viii.) in 
the earlier part of Mangold’s Rémerbrief, u.s.w., and by Lightfoot 
and Hort in articles reprinted in Lightfoot’s Biblical Essays. 
Hort’s Lectures on Romans and Ephesians also deal with this 
and other introductory matters. The Eng. tr. of Meyer's com- 
mentary, that of Godet’s Introd. to St. Paul’s Epistles (Edinb. 
1894) and the end of the Introduction on his commentary, may 
be referred to for additions to the above brief list. Works re- 
ferred to in the body of the above article are not in all cases 
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ROME.—The aim of this article is (1) to give an 
outline of the relations hetween Rome and the 
Jews during the period covered by the Scripture 
history ; (2) to describe the general aspects and 
life of the city at the time when it was first 
brought into contact with Christianity; (3) to 
touch upon its associations with the names or 
writings of St. Panl, St. Peter, and St. John; and 
(4) with some of the minor characters mentioned 
in the NT. 


4. The first specific mention of Rome in Jewish 
literature occurs incidentally in 1 Mac 17°, where 
reference is made to ‘a sinful root, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, son of Antiochus the king, who had 
been an hostage at Rome.’ Political relations 
of a somewhat indefinite character were estab- 
lished by Judas Maccabeeus in B.c. 161. By that 
date Rome had gained a position of unquestioned 
supremacy. The power of Carthage, which carried 
with it the control of the West, was broken at Zama 
in B.C. 202; the defeat of Antiochus at Magnesia 
in B.C. 190 made Rome arbiter in the East. A 
graphic picture of the reputation which Rome had 
created for itself in the East is found in 1 Mac 8’. 
It ascribes to the Romans some virtues in regard 
to which closer experience might have modified the 
judgment of Judas, and contains some inaccuracies 
in details, but is vivid and accurate in its spirit. 
The valour of the Romans, the terror with which 
they inspired their foes, the support which they 
gave to their allies, their victories over Spain, 
over Philip and Antiochus, the constitution of the 
Senate, the absence of all the outward insignia 
of royalty, their freedom from envy and emula- 
tion, are all set forth in words of laudation. On 
the strength of this conviction as to Roman power 
and policy, Judas sent Eupolemus the son of John, 
and Jason the son of Eleazar, to Rome with the view 
of establishing friendship and a treaty of alliance 
(1 Mac 82"), The object of Judas was to get rid of 
the Syrian yoke, and in accordance with its tradi- 
tional policy Rome readily recognized the Jewish 
autonomy in order to cripple Syria; but though 
they mutually pledged themselves to furnish a 
contingent if required, and not to assist any 
common enemy with ‘victuals, weapons, money, 
or ships,’ the treaty seems to have led to no de- 
finite action by either party. About eighteen 
years later, in B.C. 143, Jonathan, the brother and 
successor of Judas, sent representatives to Rome to 
renew and confirm the former alliance (1 Mac 
121. 3-4), In B.c. 189, Simon, the brother of Jona- 
than, despatched an embassy, of which Numenius 
was the head, to Rome, with a great shield of 
gold, a thousand pounds in weight (1 Mac 14%). 
The Romans graciously received the costly gift 
and entered into a formal treaty with Simon. 
They intimated the fact of that alliance to all the 
powers with which they themselves were friendly, 
and called on them to hand over to the Jews any 
‘pestilent fellows,’ z.c. any political refugees who 
had found an asylum with them. Details of the 
embassy of Numenius are given by Jos. (Ant. 
XIV. vii. 5), though by a blunder he assigns it 
to a later date. (For the literature on this embassy 
see Schiirer, H/P I. i. 268). To this date is prob- 
ably to be referred the obscure statement in 
Valerius Maximus (i. 3. 3), the authenticity of 
which is now generally acknowledged, that ‘ Cor- 
nelius Hispalus compelled the Jews, who had 
been trying to corrupt the Roman morals by the 
worship of Jupiter Sabazius (J” Zébdcth ?), to go 
back to their own homes.’ If the reference be 
correct, it would appear that by some of the suite 
of Numenius attempts at propagandism had becn 
suecessfully made (see Reinach, Teztes relatifs au 
Judaisme, p. 259, note 3). Though we can point to 
no definite statement, it is probable that after this 
date many Jews found their way to Rome in pursuit 
of business (Gritz, History of the Jews, ii. 67; 
Berliner, Gesch. d. Jud. in Rom, p. 5). 

After his capture of Jerusalem in B.c. 63, 
Pompey carried many Jewish prisoners to Rome as 
slaves. (See LIBERTINES). The great majority of 


them would seem to have been voluntarily mann- 
mitted by their masters or ransomed by their 
fellow -countrymen, for we find but a few years 
later that a strong Jewish community was in 
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existence dwelling on the other side of the Tiber 
in the quarter corresponding to the Trastevere of 
to-day. rom its proximity to the wharves it was 
a suitable place for the trades which were carried 
on by the Jews, and the Jewish community rapidly 
increased in numbers and influence. In his defence 
of Valerius Flaceus—-who was accused of appropri- 
ating the gold which had been sent by the Jews in 
Asia Minor towards the maintenance of the temple 
worship at Jerus.—in the year B.c. 59, Cicero 
makes many allusions which show that the Jews in 
Rome were a party worth conciliating. He speaks 
of their numbers, their unity, their influence in 
public gatherings. He pretends that he must 
speak in a whisper so that only the judges may 
hear, on the ground that there was no lack of 
persons ready to stir up the Jews against him and 
all the best men in the State (pro Flacco, ¢. 28). 
The very exaggeration of the scorn which he 
pours on their claim to be specially favoured of 
heaven (id. ¢. 69) is a testimony to their grow- 
ing strength, as well as an index of the alarm 
which the success of their proselytizing efforts had 
created. Julius Cesar, perhaps from the idea 
that the Jews were specially fitted to be inter- 
mediaries between the East and theWest (Rosenthal 
in Berliner, p. 17), treated the Jews throughout the 
empire with great generosity; and we read without 
astonishment that conspicuous among the foreign 
races in Rome in their sorrow over the death of 
Czesar were the Jews, who, for nights in succession, 
visited his tomb (Suet. Divus Julius, c. 84). By the 
time of Augustus the Jewish population in Rome 
must have numbered many thousands. Accord- 
ing to Jos. (Anf. XVII. ii. 1; BJ I. vi. 1) more 
than 8000 Jews supported the embassy that came 
to Augustus with complaints against Archelaus. 
For a time no repressive measures were adopted ; 
on the contrary, the Jews in Rome received special 
privileges in the form of a limited jurisdiction over 
their own adherents. The rulers of Palestine were 
often brought into close relations by friendship 
and alliance with members of the imperial house- 
hold. Herod Agrippa L, e.g., was brought up at 
Rome along with Drusus the son of ‘Tiberius (Jos. 
Ant. XVIII. vi. 1). From allusions in the Roman 
Satirists (Juv. ili. 10-15), as well as from the 
evidence of the cemeteries (see Schiirer), it is 
plain that the limitation to the Trastevere was 
not rigidly enforced, and soon disappeared. From 
a story in Jos. (Ant. XVIII. ili. 5) it may be 
gathered that the success of their proselytism, 
especially among women in the higher classes, 
was the main ground for the coercive measures 
that were subsequently adopted. In A.D. 19, 
perhaps at the instigation of Sejanus, who accord- 
ing to Philo (Leg. ad Gaium, c. 24) was bitterly 
hostile to the Jews, 4000 Jews were banished to 
Sardinia under the pretext of being sent to put 
down brigandage there, but not without a hope 
that they might be cut off by the notoriously 
unhealthy climate (Tac, Ann. 11. 85; Suet. 7%. 
66). In the account of the embassy to Caligula 
in A.D. 40, we have a curious light thrown on the 
character of the emperor as well as on the attitude 
of the court to Jewish customs and beliefs (Philo, 


Leg. ad Gaium, 44-46). In A.D. 49 (or 52 according 


to some authorities), probably on account of the 
tumults created by the preaching of the gospel in 
the Jewish quarter (Suet. Claud. 25), Claudius 
issued an edict for the banishment of all the Jews 
from Rome.* Among those banished were Aquila 
and Priscilla, who went to Corinth, where they 


* The identification of the Christians with the Jews was not 
the result of a mistake. They were Jews, and the Christians 


were regarded simply as a sect, certainly by ontsiders, and in 
all probability they go regarded themselves. 
cleavage was not yet. 
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came into contact with St. Paul (Ac 182). But the 
decree of banishment was futile, for the Jews had 
now obtained a social and political influence that 
made repression difficult or impossible. ‘The 
customs of that most accursed race,’ says Seneca,— 
perhaps with an indirect reference to the influence 
of Poppzea on Nero (Jos. Vita, 3, Ant. XX. viii. 11), 
—‘have spread to such an extent that they are kept 
in every land; the conquered have given laws to 
the conqueror’ (Aug. de Civ. Dei, vi. 11). And 
yet ‘we may be sure that the proud patricians, 
who, in their walks on the Aventine cast a glance 
on the other side of the river, never suspected that 
the future was being made ready in that mass of 
hovels which lay at the foot of the Janiculum’ 
(Renan, Hibbert Lecture, p. 53).* The destruction 
of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 is commemorated in the 
well-known Arch of Titus on the Via Sacra. The 
seven-branched candlestick, the golden table, and 
the silver trumpets, delineated on the Arch, were 
themselves placed-in the Temple of Peace in A.D. 
75, but fell a prey to Genseric, and were landed 
safely at Carthage in 455. In 535 Belisarius re- 
captured them, took them to Constantinople, and 
since then they have completely disappeared. 
But it is fairly certain that they cannot be, as is 
popularly imagined, in the bed of the Tiber. 

2. When Christianity was first proclaimed in the 
Jewish quarter, Rome with its environs had far 
outgrown the old walls of Servius Tullius, and con- 
tained a population probably of 14 millions (Fried- 
lander, i. 23; Champagny, Les Cesars, iv. 347-353; 
Renan, p. 53. Merivale, Hist. of the Romans, v. 
58, estimates it at 700,000). Lauded by poets and 
orators as ‘the queen of cities,’ ‘the home of the 
gods,’ ‘golden Rome,’ ‘the epitome of the world,’ 
Rome even at the beginning of the Christian era 
was impressive mainly by reason of its great ex- 
tent, and not in virtue of any distinctive beauty or 
grandeur. Themovement begun by Augustus to 
make Rome worthy of the majesty of the empire, 
led to great changes, and to the building of many 
palatial mansions, of ornate temples (e.g. the 
Pantheon and the Temple of Apollo), and large 
basilicas for the transacting of banking and law, 
notably the Basilica Julia in the Forum com- 
menced by Julius and completed by Augustus. 
Great aqueducts are associated with the names of 
Agrippa and the emperor Claudius, bringing the 
water then as now chiefly from the hills of Alba 
Longa, and making possible the life that centred 
around the therm, corresponding very closely to 
the club life of our own day. To what an extent 
this afterwards developed may be seen from the 
imposing remains of the Baths of Caracalla and of 
Diocletian. The patrician’s day was divided be- 
tween the forum and the therme, The Forum 
was now embellished on all sides ; the Triumphal 
Arch of Tiberius spanned the lower part of the 
ascent to the Capitol; the palace of the Ceesars on 
the Palatine, ‘ with gilded battlements, conspicuous 
far,’ looked worthy of an imperial city (see Meri- 
vale, vy. 18-48; Conybeare and Howson, S?¢. Pav, 
ii. 449-454). But notwithstanding all the changes 
that had been effected, down even to the great fire 
in A.D. 64, in the reign of Nero, Rome was built on 
no regular plan ; its streets were narrow and dirty, 
the houses, several storeys high, were flimsily built 


* Two of the catacombs are exclusively Jewish. One was dis- 
covered by Bosio on Monte Verde, and contained many slabs with 
the seven-branched candlestick inscribed, and one on which the 


word CYNAfWP was plainly legible, The other was dis- 
covered in 1859 in the Villa Randanini on the Appian Way, 
about 2 miles out of Rome (see Cimitero degli antichi Ebrei, 
fllustrato da Raffaele Garucci, Roma, 1862). In it the candle- 
stick, the dove, the olive branch and the dove are the favourite 
emblems. Many of the inscriptions have been removed to the 
Lateran Museum, There is no authority for the statement, 
sometimes made, that the Colosseum was erected by forced 


Jewish labour. 
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and often tumbling down. ‘The vici,’ says Meri- 
vale, ‘were no better than lanes or alleys, and there 
were only two vie, or paved ways, fit for the trans- 
port of heavy carriages, the Sacra and the Nova, in 
the central parts of the city.’ (For a vivid picture 
of the shops and streets, see Martial, vii. 61). It 
was desolated by frequent fires; it was subject to 
earthquakes and inundations ; fever, as was plainly 
indicated by the many altars dedicated to it, was 
never absent; the unhealthiness of the site mani- 
fested itself in the unhealthy pallor of the in- 
habitants. Yet from the vastness of its extent, 
the density of its crowds representative of every 
nationality, religion, and race, from its being the 
natural treasure-house of all that was valuable 
and curious in the empire, from its being the 
centre of political and intellectual life, from the 
elaborate amusements provided gratuitously for 
the inhabitants, it fascinated and drew to itself 
patriots as well as adventurers of all types. ‘The 
rich man went to Rome to enjoy himself, the poor 
to beg; the new citizen to give his vote, the citizen 
who had been dispossessed to reclaim his rights.’ 
The rhetorician from Asia, the Greek philosopher, 
the Chaldean astrologer, the magician trom Egypt, 
the begging priest of Isis, all jostled each other 
in the struggle for existence in the metropolis 
(Champaeny, 1. 41; Strabo, Vv. i. 8). The picture 
of Milton (PR iv. 36-68) furnishes a vivid if idealized 
representation of Rome as it would appear to St. 
Paul and his fellow-travellers as they came along 
the Via Appia from Puteoli (Pozzuoli), and passing 
through the Market of Appius and the Three 
Taverns (both as yet unidentified) entered the city 
through the Porta Capena, the Dripping Gate 
(Madida) of Martial and Juvenal (long since closed, 
but whose position was determined by the dis- 
covery in 1584 of the first milestone of the Via 
Appia, and since then confirmed by the discovery 
of the walls of the gate). These may now be seen 
in the cellar of the Osteria della Porta Capena. 
All Rome is historic ground and of special interest 
to the student of NT times, for the places associated 
with the names of the apostles and their friends 
and converts are in many instances still to be seen, 
in some few cases unchanged since apostolic times. 
They will be treated of under the respective names. 

3. When and by whom the gospel was first pro- 
claimed in Rome is uncertain. As sojourners from 
Rome were in Jerus. on the day of Pentecost, some 
of them may have been among the 3000 converts 
(Ac 21 41), St. Paul refers to Romans who were 
in Christ before him (Ro 167). Many of the Jews 
who had been banished by the edict of Claudius 
were brought under the influence of St. Paul, and 
on returning to Rome swelled the ranks of the 
missionaries and converts there (Ac 187338, Ro 
16%7-9:12), Prisca and Aquila should be specially 
noted in this connexion. In A,D. 59 (or 58), when 
the Ep. to the Romans was written, there was in 
existence a strong Church, partly composed of Jews, 
partly of Gentiles. St, Paul had for many 
years cherished a strong desire and resolution to 
see Rome (Ac 192! 254, Ro 1*-!5). From the time of 
the Second Missionary Journey it had been quite 
clear to him that his mission was to the Roman 
Empire qua Empire, and all his subsequent move- 
ments are governed by this dominant idea. Hence 
he goes to Ephesus, the door of the Kast toward 
the West, afterwards to Rome, and we find him 
purposing to visit Spain, the great province of the 
West. There is much plausibility in the view that 
his purpose in appealing to Cesar was to gain 
recognition for Christianity as a religio licita (cf. 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 308); and he 
apparently succeeded for the time being, for after 
lis first trial the emperor left Jews and Christians 
in peace. 


About A.D. 61 he was brought to Rome as a 
prisoner. Nero had already begun to disappoint 
the promise of the early years of his reign, and had 
given way to his ungovernable savagery. For two 
years before his trial, St. Paul lived either in the 
pretorian barracks attached to the palace, or in the 
preetorian camp (but see p. 33*) in the N.E. of the 
city,—in a place in any case where, in spite of his 
bonds, he was brought into contact with the freed- 
men and slaves who formed part of the household 
of Nero (Ph 1° 4%"); or in the house of the centurion, 
still to be seen beneath the church of S. Maria in 
Via Lata, at the junction of the Via Lata and the 
Corso (the Via Flaminia) (see Lewin, Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, ii. 238, 239, and Appendix (I.) 
for a sketch and plan of the house). 


There is no evidence beyond the name for the Scuola di S. 
Paolo underneath the church of 8. Paolo alla Regola(i.e. arenula, 
from the sand deposited by the Tiber) near the modern Ghetto, 
but the underground chamber is unquestionably old. Neither 
do we know with certainty the spot where the trial of St. Paul 
took place. The Pretoriwm of Ph 113 ‘is the whole body of 
persons connected with the sitting in judgment, the supreme 
Imperial Court, doubtless in this case the Prefect or both 
Prefects of the Pretorian Guard, representing the emperor in 
his capacity as the fountain of justice, together with the 
assessors and high officers of the court’ (see St. Paul the Trav. 
p. 35, and cf. art. Prarorium). The Mamertin dungeon or 
Tullianum, under the church of 8. Giuseppe de’ Falegnami, 
remains as it was in apostolic days, though the stairs leading to 
the lower dungeon are modern. The only entrance originally 
was through the hole in the roof. Here St. Peter and St. Paul 
are said to have been immured during St. Paul’s second im- 
prisonment. The outbreak of Nero’s fury, which resulted ina 
renewal of hostilities against the Christians, led to the numerous 
martyrdoms in the garden of Nero (now partly covered by St. 
Peter’s), where, amid sufferings of fiendish ingenuity, so many 
disciples sealed their testimony with their blood (Tac. Ann. 
xv. 44; Suet. Vero, 35; Renan, Hibbert Lecture, 70-98; Light- 
foot, St. Clement, ii. 26, 27). This was in A.D. 64-65. About 
this time, or a little later, St. Paul suffered martyrdom by 
execution. He was led out of the city past the Pyramid of 
Caius Cestius, along the Via Ostiensis, thence along the Via 
Laurentina, to a spot near some springs, then known as Aquee 
Salvie, now called Tre Fontane, and there, being a Roman 
citizen, was beheaded. This fact gives point to his words in 
Ph 28 ‘ obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the cross,’ i.e. 
to a more degrading form of death than the apostle himself 
would have been allowed to suffer. The site is fixed partly by 
an unbroken tradition and partly by local evidence. It is a 
wild, desolate spot, almost uninhabitable through the prevalent 
malaria (the Trappist monks have of recent years redeemed it 
by planting eucalyptus), so that there would be everything 
against the invention of such a site for so important an event. 
This factor has very frequently to be borne in mind in judging 
of the likelihood or the reverse of a traditional site. Over the 
spot a memorial oratory was erected in the 5th cent., whose 
‘foundations were discovered in 1867 beneath the present 
church of S. Paolo alle Tre Fontane, erected in the 17th cent., 
together with historical inscriptions in Latin and Armenian’ 
(Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome, p. 156). Lanciani also 
quotes an interesting fact confirmatory of the tradition that the 
apostle was beheaded under a stone pine. The Trappists were 
excavating in 1895 for the foundation of a water-tank behind the 
chapel, and found a mass of coins of Nero, together with several 
pine cones fossilized by age and earth pressure. 

There is a continuous tradition, found first in Tertullian 
(Scorp. 15; de Preescript. 36) and in Caius of Rome (quoted by 
Eus. HH 11. xxv. 6, 7), and repeated in varying forms by later 
writers, to the effect that St. Paul was buried on the Via Ostia. 
Says Caius: ‘But I can show you the trophies of the apostles. 
For if you will go to the Vatican, or to the Ostian road, you will 
find the trophies of those who have laid the foundation of this 
church,’ So that about the beginning of the 8rd cent. the 
prevalent belief in Rome was that St. Paul was buried on the 
Via Ostia. The translation of his body, together with that of St. 
Peter, to thecatacomb of St. Sebastian, to the spot called Platonia, 
occurred later, in A.D. 258, probably owing to the Valerian perse- 
cution. This seems to dispose of the ingenious theory of Mr. 
A.S. Barnes (St. Peter and his Tomb in Rome), that the apostles 
were buried first of all in the catacomb, and only removed to 
the Vatican and the Ostian Way after the persecution of Valerian 
had ceased, and therefore enables us to accept the earlier and 
more likely theory of de Rossi, The tradition is that a certain 
Roman matron named Lucina, a disciple of the apostle, begged 
the body and buried it in her own garden on the Ostian road, 
at the spot now marked by the basilica of S. Paolo fuori le 
mura. De Rossi has conjecturally identified (and the identifica- 
tion is accepted by Lanciani and others) Lucina with Pomponia 
Grecina, the wife of Aulus Plautus, the conqueror of Britain, 
of whom Tacitus (Anna. xiii. 32) records that she was accused 
of ‘foreign superstition,’ was tried by her husband, and 
acquitted. Recent investigations have made it very probable 
that she was a Christian. An inscription was discovered in the 
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subsequent and varied history of the fa: sili 

be detailed here. Suffice it to say that within pease 
most glorious fane, into which the kings of the earth oured 
their treasure after the fire of 1825, rests all that aa pnt of 
the great apostle. The remains were enclosed by Constantine 
in a bronze sarcophagus, and Lanciani (op. cit. p. 157) relates 
that in 1891 he examined the grave so far as he then could. 
“I found myself on a flat surface paved with slabs of marble. on 
one of which (placed negligently in a slantine direction) are 
engraved the words, PAVLO APOSTOLO MART This ine 
scription belongs to the 4th cent.,’ and is, it will be observed 
dedicatory and not declaratory. It is possible that ere long 
more will be known of this tomb and of the garden in which it 
stood. The Italian Government is constructing a sewer from 
Rome to Ostia, and the excavations will include the garden of 
Lucina. E. Stevenson (since dead) has recorded in an article 
full of interest, ‘ Osservazioni sulla topografia della via Ostiense 
e sul cimitero ove fu sepolto Yapostolo 8S. Paolo’ (Nuovo 
Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana, Anno iii. n. 3, ¢. 4 1897), all 
that is known about the tomb up to the time of writing, and the 
Bullettino will contain an account of any discoveries that are 
made during the progress of the engineering works. On the 
possibility of the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul having been 
carried off by the Saracens in a.p. 846, see Lanciani, Destruction 
of Ancient Rome, p. 129 ff, 

During his imprisonment St. Paul wrote the Ep. 
to Philemon, and the Epp. to the Churches in Phil- 
ippi, Colossxe, and Ephesus. : From Rome also was 
written the second Ep. to Timothy shortly before 
his martyrdom, in A.D. 67(?). (For a discussion of 
questions connected with St. Paul’s imprisonment, 
see PAUL, and cf. Ramsay, Church in the Roman 
Empire, and Sf. Paul the Trav. ; for the constitu- 
tion of the early Church at Rome, see ROMANS; cf. 
Lightfoot, Philippians *, 1-27, 97-102 ;*Hort, Chris- 
tian Ecclesia). 

The relation of St. Peter to Rome has been a 
matter of keen controversy. The general questions 
of St. Peter’s presence and martyrdom in Rome have 
been fully discussed in the article PETER, and there 
is now an almost unanimous agreement among 
scholars that the apostle suffered martyrdom in 
the eternal city, the only point of difference being 
as to the date, some adhering to the earlier date, 
simultaneously with or shortly after the death of 
St. Paul, some (notably W. M. Ramsay and Swete, 
see Church in Roman Empire, p. 279; St. Mark, 
p- Xvili) inclining to a later date, in the persecu- 
tion of Domitian, but not later than that. What 
has been already said about the burial-place of St. 
Paul applies to that of St. Peter. His tomb in the 
Vatican Cemetery was well known in the days of 
Caius of Rome, and therefore anterior to the trans- 
lation of the body to the catacomb of 8. Sebastiano. 
This has been recently questioned in an able book 
(cited above) by Mr. A. 8. Barnes—a work full of 
interest, in its later parts dealing with the site of 
the tomb in old and new St. Peter’s, but vitiated 
in the earlier chapters by an insufficient review of 
evidence and many inaccuracies (see review by 

. 7 V a 
Ramsay in Bookman, September 1900). The site 
of the martyrdom is sometimes stated to have been 
where the obelisk now stands in the centre of the 
piazza; but this is inaccurate. The obelisk was 
moved when new St. Peter’s was built, and the 
true site is marked by a slab with an inscription 
(worn, neglected, and needing renewal) to be found 
in the pavement of the courtyard behind the 
sacristy on the north side of the present basilica. 
The sites of the supposed parting of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and of the Domine quo vadis ? story may 
or may not be genuine. The chapels in both in- 
stances are modern. The archeological evidence 
supporting the residence of St. Peter in Rome is 
strong. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
his residence there, if proved, does not carry with 
it the episcopate, nor, if it did, does that involve 
the further claims of supremacy and infallibility. 
If Ramsay is right and St. Peter did not die tall 
the last quarter of the Ist cent., there is then room 
(though not at the period traditionally assigned to 
them) for the alleged twenty-five years’ residence 
and work in Rome. ‘Iwo spots are locally connected 


with this tradition—the house of Prisca and the 
house of Pudens, on which see below. 

The question as to the significance of Babylon in 
1 P 5* and in the Apoe. has already been discussed 
iInaseparate article. (See BABYLON INNT, andadd 
to the literature there given, Butcher, The Church 
im Egypt). At what date the name of Babylon 
came to be so used cannot be definitely determined ; 
but it was a familiar designation in the Ist cent. 
of the Christian era. In 2 Es. (3! 158), which is 
now usually assigned to the age of Domitian, it is 
so used. In the Sibylline Oracles, v. 158—written 
about A.D. 80, or earlier, in the judgment of Ewald 
and Hilgenfeld—we find the words— 


kai préer mévrov Te Badvy KavTyy BaBuriGva 
*IraNlas yatav 0’. 


In the Jer. Talm. (Aboda zara, ec. 1) there is a 
curious passage to the effect that, on the day when 
Jeroboam set up the golden calves, Remus and 
Romulus built two huts at Rome. The story is 
repeated with variations in the Midrash Rabba 
(on Ca 1), and it is said that the huts repeatedly 


fell down, until water brought from the Euphrates 
was mixed with the clay, and the huts thus made 
stable received the name p32 on. (Cf. Otho, Lex. 
Rabb.). 

The general opinion even among interpreters of 
opposite schools is that Babylen in the Apocalypse 
(148 1619 17° 187-2021) must be understood as Rome. 
The reference to it as the seat of universal empire 
(1738), as the centre of a bloody persecution (17°), 
above all to the seven mountains (17°), shows that. 
whether we are to give a mystical sense or nov 
to that which is signified, Babylon stands for Rome. 
As the city of the seven hills, Rome is lauded by 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Claudian ; it is so repre- 
sented on coins; it is so designated in the Sibyl. 
(ii. 18, ete.); in the month of December it cele- 
brated the feast of the Septwumontiwm, and, if 
a statement of Tertullian is to be trusted, Septi- 
montius was one of its many divinities (ad 
Nationes, ii. 15). 


The question of the visit of St. John the apostle to Rome is 
one that is so far wrapped in obscurity. The first mention of it 
is in Tertullian (de Pres. Her. 36), who says: ‘Ubi Apostolus 
Joannes posteaquam, in oleum igneum demersus, nihil passus 
est, in insulam relegatur.’ The only other early notice of this 
event is found in the Lragmenta Polycarpiana (see Lightfoot, 
Ignatius), which is, however, both of uncertain authorship and 
date. The catena of which it forms a part was compiled by 
some writer later than Victor of Capua, 480-554 (Lightfoot, op. 
cit. iii. 420ff.). This fragment runs thus: ‘Idem ad hee verba 
Christi: Calicem meum bibetis, etc. [Mt 2023]. Per huiusmodi 
potum significat passionem, et Jacobum quidem novissimum 


martyrio consummandum, fratrem vero eius Joannem tran- 
siturum absque martyrio, quamvis et afflictiones plurimas et 
exsilia tolerarit, sed preparatam martyrio mentem Christus 
martyrem iudicavit. Nam apostolus Paulus, Quotidie, inquit, 
morior ; cum impossibile sit quotidie mori hominem ea morte 
qua semel vita hee finitur. Sed quoniam pro evangelio ad 
mortem iugiter erat preparatus, se mori quotidie sub ea signifi- 
catione testatus est. Legitur et in dolio ferventis olei pro 
nomine Christi beatus Joannes fuisse demersus.’ The traditional 
site on which this confession of St. John took place is outside 
the Porta Latina (now closed). Hence the celebration in the 
Calendar of 8. John ante Port. Latina. The church of 8. Giovanni 
a Porta Latina was founded by Pope Adrian I. in 772, and the 
adjoining circular chapel of 8. Giovanni in Oleo was erected so 
recently as 1509. But although there are no documentary 
records earlier than those cited, and no evidence for the existence 
of a shrine on this spot earlier than the 8th cent., yet it is hardly 
a place likely to have been chosen unless there were some reasons 
(lost to us now) for the selection. It is out of the way, near no- 
where, and very inaccessible even to-day. So that there is no a 
priori ground for setting aside the traditional spot. Not without 
interest in the same connexion is the dedication of the cathedral 
of Rome (omnium Urbis et Orbis Ecclesiarum mater et caput) 
from about the 6th cent., ‘to Christ the Saviour, and in honour 
of St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist.’ The 
earlier dedication was ‘to Christ the Saviour’ alone. It is 
difficult to resist the belief that probably at the time of the 
Neronian persecution, and for some cause and length of time as 
yet unknown to us, St. John did visit the city of the seven hills, 
and thence, perhaps, derived his conception of Nero as the Beast 


| from (as Renan suggests, L’ Antichrist, p. 175) seeing the emperor 
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‘disguised as a wild beast, and in that disguise let loose from a 
caye, and personating the furies of a tiger or a panther.’ Cf. 
Suet. Nero, 29. 


4. Connected with the Apostolic Church in Rome 
there were many whose names are mentioned in 
the NT, and with whom associations remain in the 
city of to-day. Chief among these are PRISCA 
and AQUILA (which see). Plumptre claimed for 
them (Biblical Studies, p. 4151.) the honour of 
being the real founders of the Church of Rome. 
But certain it is that their house (Ro 16*) was one, 
if not the only one or the earliest, of the meeting- 
places of the primitive Church ; and here St. Peter 
is said to have stayed, for some time at least, during 
his residence in Rome. The church of §, Prisea on 
the Aventine Hill marks the spot. The dedication 
to Prisca is older than the saint of the same name 
(Virgin and Martyr, commemorated in the Calendar 
on January 18th), whose body was placed there by 
Eutychus towards the end of the 8rd century. The 
original designation of the church is the Titulus 
Prisce, and even in the 12th cent. it is known as 
the ‘titulus beatorum Aquile et Prisca.’ De Rossi 
has published accounts of two very remarkable 
discoveries made in the 18th cent. The original 
oratory was discovered in 1776in a garden near the 
church. It was decorated with frescoes in which the 
symbol of the fish and the figures of the apostles were 
clearly discernible. No attention was paid to the 
discovery, and the only record of it is in ‘a scrap of 
paper in Codex 9697 of the Bibliotheque Nationale 
in Paris, in which a man named Carrara speaks of 
having found a subterranean chapel near 8. Prisca, 
decorated with paintings of the 4th cent. A copy 
of the frescoes seems to have been made at the 
time, but no trace of it has been found’ (Lanciani’s 
Pagan and Christian Rome). A few years later 
the ruins of an old Roman house were discovered 
close to the church, but oratory and house have 
alike now disappeared. Lanciani gives an account 
of part of this latter excavation, which is important. 
‘A bronze tablet was found, which had been offered 
to Gaius Marcus Pudens Cornelianus by the people 
of Clunia as a token of gratitude. . . . The tablet, 
dated A.D. 222, proves that the house of Aquila 
and Prisca in apostolic times had subsequently 
passed into the hands of a Cornelius Pudens ; in 
other words, that the relations formed between the 
two families during the sojourn of the apostles bad 
been faithfully maintained by their descendants. 
Their intimate connexion is also proved by the fact 
that Pudens, Pudentiana, Praxedes, and Prisca 
were all buried in the cemetery of Priscilla 
on the Via Salaria.’ So that, in all probability, 
beside that lonely church on the Aventine must 
we look for the cradle of the infant Church of 
Rome. 

The recently excavated house of Pudens on the 
Viminal Hill is thus connected with that just 
described. Pudens, mentioned in 2 Ti 4%, in 
company with Linus and Claudia (see PUDENS), 
has been the subject of many conjectures (see 
Lightfoot, Clement, i. 76ff., ii. 464; Farrar, St. 
Paul, p. 681), upon which Roman archeology has 
thrown no light. The chureh, now called S. 
Pudentiana (a later ignorant change from the 
earlier name ‘the church of Pudens’— Ecclesia 
Pudentiana), has existed in some form on the 
present site from very early times. Pius I. in the 
middle of the 2nd cent. granted to Pudentiana, 
Praxedes, and Timotheus, daughters and son of 
Pudens, the institution of a regular titulus, or 
parish, with a font for baptism. Here, too, were 
pee some pieces of household furniture used 

y St. Peter during his stay. Part of this, the 
old wooden table on which the apostle is said to 
have celebrated the Lord’s Supper, was given by 
Cardinal Wiseman (who was titular of the churel) 
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to St. John Lateran. If it had been a stone altar 
or an elaborate piece of work, doubt would easily 
gather round it. But there is nothing per se 
against the genuineness of the relic. The excava- 
tion of the house is still proceeding. 

Together with the house of Prisca and the house 
of Pudens, both genuine memorials of the apostolic 
age and closely connected with St. Peter and St. 
Paul, should be mentioned the house of Clement 
beneath the lower church of 8. Clemente near the 
Colosseum (see Lightfoot, Clement, i. 91ff.). This 
has been for many years flooded with water; but 
one of the present writers was privileged, by the 
kind permission of the authorities, to inspect it so 
far as possible this year (1900), and it is to be hoped 
that ere long it may be drained and once more 
opened to the archzeologist and the pilgrim. For 
its interest is that of the apostolic times, whatever 
view we may take of the personality of St. Clement 
and of his connexion with the Clement mentioned 
by St. Paul. 

There remain to be noticed only the catacombs 
and other funereal memorials of Rome bearing on 
NT times. The inscriptions, frescoes, and monu- 
ments have been mostly removed to the Lateran 
and Capitoline museums, and can be there studied 
with the help of such works as de Rossi, Northcote 
(though now somewhat out of date), Witherow, 
The Catacombs of Rome, and Malleson and-Tuke’s 
Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome, 
3 vols. (the catacombs are dealt with in the first 
volume). The exploration of the columbarium of 
the empress Livia has led to the possible identifica- 
tion of some of the names in Ro 16 (see Light- 
foot, Philippians, Excursus). See also NEREUS. 

Monumental evidence also confirms the tradi- 
tional friendship between Seneca and St. Paul. 
See Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome; Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Traveller, p. 353 ff. 

Much still has to be done before our knowledve 
of Rome in the Ist cent. is anything like complete, 
and almost every day brings its news. The enthu- 
siastic band of Italian scholars, headed by Lanciani 
and Marucchi and Baccelli, is working hard, and 
ereat things are expected from the newly founded 
British School in Rome. The budllettino and the 
Nuovo Bullettino contain full records of all recent 
discoveries. Among the researches needing to be 
made are those concerning the burial of other 
apostles in Rome, in addition to those already 
named, e.g. St. Timothy (in St. Paul’s outside the 
walls), St. Bartholomew, etc., and a_ scientific 
sifting of the evidence concerning many of the 
Eastern relics (such as the Santa Scala) and 
remains. In the case of the latter class the his- 
tory is fairly clear from the time of Helena 
onwards, but before that, which is the crucial 
period, it is all vague and unsatisfactory. 

Professor James Orr, in his Neglected Factors 
in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity 
(1899), has suggested two fields of inquiry—first, 
into the actual numbers of Christians in the city 
in the Ist cent. (on this the evidence of the cata- 
combs has yet to be examined fully, but the 
numbers appear to have been very much larger 
than is commonly supposed); and, secondly, into 
the social status of those who were drawn into the 
infant Church. He has shown very clearly that 
the poor were by no means the only members, and 
the evidence of houses like those of Pudens, Prisca, 
and Clement, of churches like that discovered 
this year (1900) on the very Palatine Hill itself 
(of as yet unknown date, but very early), all goes 
to show that then as now the gospel was universal 
in its power as well asin its claim, and that St. 
Paul’s great Apologia in Romans for the ‘wisdom’ 
of God was addressed to the wise and learned ag 
well as to the freedmen and slaves. 
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ROOF (33, perhaps from a root meaning ‘to 
cover,’ 7p [once, Gn 19, tr? ‘roof,’ lit. ‘beam ’], 
ao [‘roof of the mouth’]; o7éyn).—The most con- 
venient form of roof for domestic purposes in a 
dwelling-house is undoubtedly a flat one; but the 
form of roof from the earliest times has probably 
been governed by a variety of factors, of which the 
most important are the materials procurable near 
the spot and the climatic conditions. 

In northern climates, where wood is plentiful 
and the snowfall is heavy, a high-pitched roof of 
thatch or shingle can be readily made, and is a 
necessity. All around the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, where there is no snow and slight 
rainfall, and where timber can be procured, the 


most convenient form of roof can be economically | 


constructed, and that is a flat one of some sub- 
stance impervious to water. In more tropical 
climates, where the rains are exceedingly heavy 
and sudden, and the houses are for the most part 
of wood, the roofs again are usually high-pitched, 
and of thatch or leaves. In countries, such as 
Chaldzea, where there is little or no wood, the 
storehouses and places where dryness is neces- 
sary are built with thick walls and vaults with 
flat roofs or masonry domes;-and for the same 
reason the houses of modern Jerusalem are built 
with thick walls and domes. The houses other- 
éwise in Assyria-Chaldea are flat-roofed. 

In Egypt, where timber is scarce, but where 
stone is plentiful, the roofs are usually flat, the 
roofs of the peasants’ houses being usually lightly 
constructed, and resting on palm beams, while the 
temples and palaces were roofed with stone. 

Probably from the earliest times the same forms 
of roof have obtained in the same parts of the 
world, except that local circumstances have here 
and there interfered. For the buildings of Nineveh 
and Babylon, as well as for Jerusalem, the cedars 
of Lebanon were made use of. In Jerusalem, in 
early days, the roofs were flat, and the scarcity of 
timber, necessitating domed roofs, appears to have 
been first felt after the siege of the Holy City by 
Titus. In early days in Greece the roofs were flat, 
and it was customary to walk upon them. But 
pointed roofs were also used. In Rome the solaria, 
properly places for basking in the sun, were terraces 
on the tops of houses. In the time of Seneca the 
Romans formed artificial gardens on the tops of 
their houses, which contained even fruit trees and 
fish ponds (Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and om. Ant., s. 
‘Domus’). Herodotus (ii. 95) says that the Egyp- 
tians slept on the roof in the marshy part of Lower 
Egypt. 

“Even the houses of the poor seem generally to 
have had their courtyards, at the back of which a 
structure was raised consisting of a single storey 
surmounted by a flat roof, to which access was 
given by a single staircase’ leading from the court- 

rd. ; c 

“ The flat roof seems to have been universal in 
Egypt; it added to the accommodation of the 
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house; it afforded a pleasant rendezvous for the 
family in the evening, where they enjoyed the 
view and the fresh breezes which spring up at 


sunset. At certain seasons they must have slept 
there. On the other hand, the granaries, barns, 


and storehouses are almost always dome-shaped. 

‘The flat roof of the house had a parapet round 
it, and sometimes a light outer roof supported 
by slender columns of brilliantly painted wood’ 
(Perrot and Chipiez, i. 36). 

Fergusson (History of Architecture, 119) gives 
an illustration of a three-storeyed dwelling in the 
Egyptians’ own quaint style, ‘the upper storey 
apparently being like those of the Assyrians, an 
open gallery supported by dwarf columns. In the 
centre is a staircase leading to the upper storey, 
and on the left hand an awning supported on 
wooden pillars, which seems to have been an in- 
dispensable part of all the better class of houses.’ 
‘In the Yezidi House we see an exact repro- 
duction in every essential respect of the style 
of building in the days of Sennacherib. Here 
we have the wooden pillars with bracket capitals, 
supporting a mass of timber intended to be 
covered with a thickness of earth sufficient to 
prevent the rain or heat penetrating to the 
dwelling. There is no reason to doubt that the 
houses of the humble classes were in former times 
similar to that here represented’ (2b. 160). In 
speaking of the palace of Esarhaddon, Fergusson 
says (v6. 164), ‘Had these buildings been con- 
structed like those of the Eeyptians, their remains 
would probably have been applied to other pur- 
poses long ago ; but having been overwhelmed so 
early and forgotten, they have been preserved to 
our day: nor is it difficult to see how this has 
occurred. The pillars that supported the roof 
being of wood, probably of cedar, and the beams 
on the under side of the roof being of the same 
material, nothing was easier than to set them on 
fire. The fall of the roofs, which were probably 
composed, as at the present day, of 5 or 6 ft. of 
earth, that being requisite to keep out heat as 
well as wet, would probably suthice to bury the 
building up to the height of the sculpture. The 
gradual crumbling of the thick walls, consequent 
on their unprotected exposure to the atmosphere, 
would add 3 or 4 ft. to this; so that it is hardly 
too much to suppose that green grass might have 
been growing on the buried palaces of Nineveh 
before two or three years had elapsed from the 
time of their destruction and desolation. . When- 
ever this had taken place, the mounds afforded far 
too tempting positions not to be speedily occu- 
pied by the villages of the natives.” We may here 
remark that the modest dwellings of the Egyptian 
fellah are often covered by vaults of frisé, that is 
to say, of compressed or kneaded clay. None of 
the ancient monuments of Egypt possess such 
vaults, which are of much less durability than 
those of stone or brick. We are, however, disposed 
to believe that they were used in ancient times 
(Perrot and Chipiez, i. 110). 

The palaces of Babylon appear to have consisted 
of courtyards and long narrow chambers; and as 
stone was not readily obtained, the question of 
how they were roofed has occasioned much dis- 
cussion. Diodorus (ii. 10) states that the hanging 
gardens of Babylon were supported by stone 
beams, 16 ft. long and 4 ft. wide; but Strabo 
(xvii. 1. 5) says they were supported by vaulted 
arcades. Sir H. Layard believed that there were 
only flat roofs at Nineveh similar to that of modern 
houses in Mosul and the neighbouring villages, 
and states that he never came upon the slightest 
trace of a vault, while in almost every room that 
he excavated he found wood ashes and carhonized 
timber. He suggests that the long and narrow 
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rooms were roofed with beams of palm or poplar, 
resting on the summit of the walls (Layard, 
Nineveh, ii. 256). 

That flat roofs must have been extensively used 
is evident from the number of limestone roof rollers 
found by M. Place (Ninivé, i. 293) in his excava- 
tions in the ruins of buildings where they had 
fallen with the roofs; but Place as well as Perrot 
and Chipiez (i. 163) are of opinion that though the 
roofs were flat they were in many cases supported 
by brick vaults, side by side with other flat roofs 
ot timber. Arches still standing in the city gates, 
and fragments of vaults found within the chambers 
of Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad, give colour to 
this opinion. A vaulted storehouse for grain with a, 
flat roof is shown in Wilkinson’s Ancient Hgyploans 
(vol. 1i. p. 135). 

Strabo (xv. 3. 18), quoting from some old 
authority on Susiana, states, ‘In order to prevent 
the houses from becoming too hot, their roofs are 
covered with 2 cubits of earth, the weight of 
which compels them to make those dwellings 
long and narrow ; because although they had only 
short beams, they had to have large rooms, so as 
to avoid being suttocated.’ 

What strikes one in considering the subject of 
roofs is the similarity of design in the countries 
north and south of Palestine (Assyria, Chaldza, 
Egypt), the difference being due only to the 
material available. Wilkinson (ii. 115) says that 
the roofs of rooms of houses in Egypt were sup- 
ported by rafters of the date tree, arranged close 
together, or more generally at intervals, with trans- 
verse layers of palm branches or planks. Many 
roofs were vaulted, and built, like the rest of the 
house, of crude brick. On the top of the house 
was a terrace, which served as well for a place of 
repose as for exercise during the heat; it was 
covered by a roof supported on columns; here 
they slept, using a mosquito net (Herod. ii. 95). 
The floors of the rooms were flat on the upper 
side, whether the rooms beneath were vaulted or 
supported on rafters. Strabo (xvii. l. 37), in 
speaking of the labyrinth at Lake Morris, tells us 
that the roofs of the dwellings here consisted of 
a single stone each, and that the covered ways 
throughout the whole range were roofed in the 
same manner with single slabs of stone of extra- 
ordinary size, without the admixture of timber or 
of any other material. ‘On ascending the roof, 
which is not a great height, for it consists only 
of a single storey, there may be seen a field thus 
composed of stones. Descending again and looking 
into the aule, these may be seen in a line sup- 
ported by twenty-seven pillars, each consisting of 
a single stone.’ Perrot and Chipiez (i. 109) give 
examples of a complete system of construction, 
belonging exclusively to Egypt, for stone buildings 
with stone roofs. ‘lhe interior of the building is 
divided up by rows of vertical supports or monoliths, 
on which rest architraves or stone beams, and across 
from architrave to architrave are placed long flat 
stones forming the roof. This, however, seems to 
have applied only to temples, the palaces as well 
as the houses of the people having been of very 
light construction, of wood or crude brick. 

At Luxor, Karnak, and the Ramesseum, the 
temples are provided with staircases by which 
these flat roofs may be reached. These roofs 
seem to have been freely opened to the people, 
just as with us one is allowed to ascend domes 
and )belfries for the sake of the view over the sur- 
rounding building and country. 

The flat roofs of houses in the East have been 
used from the earliest times for a variety of 
domestic and even public purposes.—For devotion 
and prayer. St. Peter went up upon the house- 
top to pray about the sixth hour (Ac 10°), They 
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were used also for idolatrous purposes. There 
were altars on the top of the roof - chamber 
(mby) of Ahaz in Jerusalem (2K 23”), They 
burned incense to Baal on the roofs of houses 
in Jerusalem (Jer 19% 32%); and there they also 
worshipped the host of heaven (Zeph 1°).—For 
recreation and for sleep at night. It is custom- 
ary at the present day for the people (especially 
the old) to take exercise morning and evening 
on the roof of the house; and during the 
summer-time members of the family usually 
sleep on the roof, carrying their bedding up at 
night and down again in the morning. ‘At night 
all sleep on the tops of their houses, their beds 
being spread upon their terraces, without any 
other covering over their heads than the vault of 
heaven. The poor seldom have a screen to keep 
them from the gaze of passengers’ (Morin, Persia, 
229). ‘ Wesupped on the top of the house for cool- 
ness, according to their custom, and lodged there 
likewise, in a sort of closet about 8 ft. square, of 
wicker-wwork, plastered round towards the bottom, 
but without any doors’ (Pocock’s Travels, ii. 6). 
Saul appears to have slept on the roof of Samuel’s 
house in the unnamed city. ‘And it came to 
pass, about the spring of the day, that Samuel 
called to Saul on the housetop, saying, Up, that 
I may send thee away’ (1S 9°); ‘ David walked 
upon the roof of the king’s house at Jerusalem, 
and from the roof saw a woman washing herself’ 
(28 112); ‘Absalom spread a tent upon the top of 
the house’ (28 16”); ‘ Nebuchadnezzar walked 
upon the royal palace at Babylon’ (Dn 4*); 
‘Samuel communed with Saul upon the top of the 
house’ (1S 9%); ‘the people made themselves 
booths, every one upon the roof of his house’ 
(Neh 835), 

They used the housetops to make their public 
lamentations, and in the villages to proclaim any 
news that required to be promulgated. As the 
houses had few windows opening to the streets, 
the people rushed to the roofs to look down upon 
any processions, and to view what was going on 
farand near. ‘ At the present time local governors 
in country districts cause their commands thus to” 
be published. These proclamations are generally 
made in the evening, after the people have 
returned from their labours in the field; the 
public erier ascends the highest roof at hand, and 
lifts up his voice in a long-drawn call upon all 
faithful subjects to give ear and obey. He then 
proceeds to announce, in a set form, the will of 
their master, and to demand obedience thereto.’ 
‘On their housetops, and in their broad places, every 
one howleth’ (Is 15° 22"). ‘On all the housetops 
of Moab, and in the streets thereof, there is 
lamentation ’ (Jer 48°’), ‘ Proclaim upon the house- 
tops’ (Mt 10°", Lk 12°). Eusebius (H# ii. 28) tells 
us that ‘the Pharisees, who had a design upon the 
life of St. James, bishop of Jerusalem, persuaded 
him to preach to the people, when assembled at 
the Passover, from the battlements of the temple, 
alluding to this custom of proclaiming from the 
pousaiee whatever was to be made known far and 
wide.’ 

The roof of the house in the East is used as is 
the backyard of European houses ; linen and flax 
are dried there, also figs, apricots, raisins, and corn. 
‘The ordinary houses have no other place where 
the inmates can either see the sun, ‘‘smell the 
air,” dry their clothes, set out their flower-pots, or 
do numberless other things essential to their health 
and comfort’ (Land and Book, i. 49). Rahab the 


harlot brought the spies up to the roof of the 
house and hid them with the stalks of flax, which 
she had laid in order about the roof (Jos 2°). 

The staircase from the roof leads down into the 
Battlements or 


inner court (Mt 10°7 2417, Lk 123), 
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a parapet were enjoined by the law, a very neces- 
sary precaution, to prevent loss of life from falling 
over (Dt 228), 

The manner in which Samson brought down the 
roof of the temple of Dagon (Jg 16), upon which 
about 3000 persons were assembled, by pulling 
down the two principal pillars, has not yet been 
satisfactorily ascertained. Shaw describes having 
seen several hundreds of people assembled, on the 
dey’s palace in Algiers, to view an exhibition of 
wrestlers, and describes how the pulling down of 
the front or centre pillars would have been 
attended by a catastrophe similar to that which 
happened to the Philistines (Shaw, Zravels, p. 283) 
Cf. further, Moore, Judges, ad loc. 

The flat roofs in Syria at the present day are 
made as follows: Stout beams are first laid across 
the walls about 2 ft. apart ; crosswise is laid tough 
brushwood, or, if that cannot be obtained, split 
wood with matting, and over it a mass of thorny 
bush in bundles; upon this is laid a plaster of 
mud or clay mortar, which is well pressed in, and 
over this a layer of earth 6 to 12 in. thick. This is 
plastered over with mud and straw as a protection 
against the rain. Each roof requires a little stone 
roller to be always ready—the handles of wood 
being movable, and used for all the rollers of the 
different roofs; periodically, and whenever the 
rain falls, the roller must be used to fill in the 
cracks and keep the roof compact. Constant care 
is required to avoid leakage (Pr 27). During the 
PEF excavations at Jerusalem one of these roof 
rollers was found in the ancient aqueduct to the 
west of the temple, where it must have lain for 
quite 1800 years, showing that flat roofs at that 
time were in use at Jerusalem, though at the 
present day they are mostly domed roofs of stone, 
on account of the scarcity of timber. The un- 
covering of a roof (Mk 2) of this nature would not 
be a difficult matter. See HOUSE in vol. il. p. 432%. 

For other points connected with the subject of 
this art. see BRICK, GATE, HOUSE, PAVEMENT, 
WALLS. 

LITERATURE.—Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. ; Fergusson, Architec- 
ture; Layard, Nineveh; Place, Ninivé; Perrot and Chipiez, 
Egypt, also Chaldea and Assyria; PEFSt; Thomson, The 
Land and the Book. See also Marshall in Eapos. March 1891, p. 
218f.; Ramsay, Was Christ born at Bethlehem?; E. A. Abbott, 
Clue (1900), p. 118 ff. ; and the Comm. on Mk 24, Lk 519, 

C. WARREN. 

ROOM.—1. Space to stay in: Gn 24% ‘Ts there 
room in thy father’s house for us to lodge in?’; so 
24-31 (all nip, from op to rise up, stand; RV 
adds Is 58 for same Heb., AV ‘place’); Ps 31 
‘Thou hast set my feet in a large room’ (3573, from 
an1 to be spacious; RV ‘place’); Lk 2? ‘There 
was no room for them in the inn,’ and 14” <‘ Yet 
there is room’ (both ros); cf. Mal 3! ‘ there shall 
not be room enough to receive it’ (no Heb.), Mk 2? 
“So that there was no room to receive them’ (#ore 
unkére xwpev, RV ‘so that there was no longer 
room for them’); Lk 12 ‘I have no room where 
to bestow my fruits’ (ov« exw ob, RV ‘I have 
not where’). In this sense is the phrase ‘make 
room,’ Gn 262, Pr 18/6 (both ann); to which RVm 
adds 2 Co 72 ‘make room for us’ (Gr. xwphoate 
nuas, AV ‘Receive us,’ RV ‘Open your hearts to 
us’). Similarly Ps $0° ‘Thou preparedst room 
before it’ (no Heb.). Cf. Dt 33” Tind. ‘ Blessed 
is the rowmmaker Gad’ (AV ‘Blessed be he that 
enlargeth Gad’); and Milton, PL vil. 486— 

‘First crept 
The parsimonious emmet, provident 
Of future, in small room large heart enclosed.’ 

2. A definite position to be occupied : To 2%, Wis 
13 (both ot«nua); 1 Co 141 ‘he that oceupieth the 
room of the unlearned’ (6 dvamdypov roy Tsmoy TOU 
idubrov, Vulg. qui supplet locwm idiote). Cf. 
Melvill, Diary, 6, ‘T durst na wayes waver or 
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mint away, bot stand stedfast in that roum and 
station wher He haid placed me’; Calderwood, 
Hist. 128, ‘ Displacing ot the Minister of Glasgow 
out of his roome, which without reproach he hath 
occupied these many years.’ This is the meaning 
of ‘room’ when in AV zpwrokdola is tr ‘upper: 
most room’ (Mt 23° Mk 12%, RV both ‘chief place’), 
or ‘chief room’ (Lk 14’, RV ‘chief seat,’ 20°6, RV 
‘chief place’), or ‘highest room’ (Lk 148, RV ‘chief 
seat’). The Gr. word means the place of highest 
honour at table. See Foon, vol. ii. p. 43%. Cf. 
Knox, Hist. 380, ‘But, said hee (turning his face 
towards the Room where such men as had so 
aflirmed sate), if I bee not able to prove the Masse 
to bee the most abominable Idolatry that ever 
was used from the beginning of the world, I ofter 
my selfe to suffer the punishment appointed by 
God to a false Preacher’; Lever, Sermons, 107, 
‘Then who can desyre a better master then the 
Lorde God or a higher roume then a steward- 
shyppe in the house of Christ’; and Ps 63° in 
metre— 
* Who seek my soul to spill shall sink 
Down to earth’s lowest room,’ 

So in the frequent phrase ‘in the room of?’ or ‘in 
his room,’ the Heb. being non (28 1938, 1 K 2° dis 
OF G2 2K 15 23", 2 Chi 26's RV adds 2K 14% for 
AV ‘instead of’); and the Gr. dvri (Mt 2”). So Ac 
24°7 * Porcius Festus came into Felix’ room’ (é\aBe 
did doxov 6 OHNE I dpxcoy Pijcrov, RV ‘ Felix was suc- 
ceeded by Porcius Festus’). Cf. Melvill, Diary, 
129, ‘The Generall Assemblie commandit the Pres- 
byterie of Edinbruche to keipe his roum frie, and 
place nan thairin’; Calderwood, Hist. 110, ‘It 
pertaines to the Office of a Christian Magistrate 
as to see that the Kirk be not invaded, nor 
hurt by false Teachers and Hirelings, nor the 
roomes thereof occupied by dumb dogegs or idle 
bellies.’ The plu. ‘in their rooms’ is found in 
1K 20% (RV ‘room’) and 1 Ch 4" (RV ‘stead ’j, 
Heb. in both places opana. Cf. Dt 2% Tind. ‘The 
Caphthoryms which came out of Caphthor de- 
stroyed them and dwelt in their rowmes.’ This 
is the meaning in the phrase ‘give room,’ which 
has been changed into ‘give place’ in AV where- 
ever it occurs in earlier VSS; thus Gal 2° Tind. 
‘To whom we gave no roume, no not for the space 
of an houre,’ so Gen. NT 1557, but 1560 ‘ gave not 
place.’ Cf. Tindale, Works, i. 227, ‘Dearly be- 
loved, avenge not yourselves, but give room unto 
the wrath of God’; and Pent. (Prologe) ‘Isaac 
when his welles which he had digged were taken 
from him, geveth rowme and resisteth not.’ 

3. The ‘upper room’ of Mk 14, Lk 22 (Gr. ava- 
yatov, TR dvwyeov), and of Ac 1 (Gr. trepgov, RV 
‘upper chamber’) is a room in the upper storey of 
the house, ‘a roof-chamber’ (see Moore on Jg 3°; 
Driver, Daniel, p. 74; Thomson, Land and Book*, 
li. 634, 636 [with illustration]; and cf. HOUSE in 
vol. ii. p. 433"). RV adds 1 Ch 28" (Heb. aby, AV 
‘upper chamber’). 

4 In Gn 6" it is said that Noah’s ark had 
‘rooms’ made in it. The Heb. (0°3p) is lit. ‘nests,’ 
and is usually understood to mean small divisions 
or cells. J. HASTINGS. 


ROSE (nbyan Adbhazzeleth, Ca 2}, Is 35! RVm in 
both ‘autumn crocus.’—Some have derived this 
word from Sy2 bazal, the same as the Arab. basal 
=‘onion,’ and secondarily ‘bulb.’ This theory 
rests on the supposition that the initial nm is a 
mistake for 7. Apart, however, from the fact 
that there is no critical support for this theory, it 
gains no probability from the ancient versions. 
The Syriac, for example, hamzallaitd, gives the n 
also instead of 7. The Targum on Ca 2! ex- 
plains hibhazzeleth by opr = narcissus (Celsius, 
Hiecrob. i, 489). An Assyrian word of similar 
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form, habasillatu, signifies a ‘marsh plant or 
reed.’ Notwithstanding the authority of Gesenius, 
Michaelis, and Rosenmiiller, we are inclined to 
accept narcissus as the correct translation. ‘Two 
species of this genus grow in Palestine and Syria, 
N. Yazetta, ., flowering from November to 
March, and WN. serotinus, L., flowering in autumn. 
The former has larger and more sweetly scented 
flowers than the latter. They are of the familiar 
pattern, with a white perigonium, and yellow, 
cup-shaped crown. ‘The scape bears from three to 
ten flowers. The mention of the ‘narcissus of 
Sharon’ in parallelism with the ‘lily (shoshannah) 
of the valleys’ increases the probability that they 
are allied plants. Shoshannah is doubtless generic, 
and may include various species of Iris, Colchicum, 
Crocus, Pancratium, Ixiolirion, Tulipa, Fritillaria, 
Hyacinthus, Asphodeline, ete. (see LILY), any or 
all of which would go well in a parallelism with 
narcissus. For the tr® ‘rose’ we have only the 
authority of Ben Melech (Cels. Hierob. i. 488). 
The LXX évos and xplvoy give it no support. 

The rose is mentioned in several places in the 
Apocrypha. Sirach speaks of dura p5dou év ‘Tepixe, 
‘a rose plant in Jericho’ (24%, ef. 391%). Seven 
species of rose exist in Pal. and Syria—Rosa lutea, 
L., the Yellow Rose, which grows only in N. Syria ; 
R. glutinosa, 8. et 8., and &. Lhureti, Barnat et 
Gremli, both Alpine species; .£. canina, L., the 
Dog Rose, a mountain species; L. dumetorum, 
Thuill., a species growing trom Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon northward; 2. Arabica, Crep., a Sinaitic 
species; and R. Phenicea, Boiss. ‘Lhe latter is 
almost universal. The present writer has not 
met with any of these species at Jericho, but the 
last might easily grow there in hedges. There is 
nothing in the context to prevent the ‘rose plant 
in Jericho’ being a cultivated one. It has nothing 
to do with the traditional ‘rose of Jericho.’ This 
is a low, annual Crucifer, Anastatica hierochun- 
tina, L. The so-called rose in this case is the 
entire plant, which, after maturing, dries up, and 
its branches eurl inward, forming a brown hemi- 
sphere, 3 to 4 in. broad. On placing the root in 
water, it absorbs moisture, and the dry branches 
expand, and spread open. It has no resemblance 
to arose, except in its round contour. Roses are 
everywhere cultivated in Pal. and Syria, and 
passionately admired by the people. The name 
Wardeh=Rose, is a favourite girls name in 
Arabic (cf. NT’ RuopA). One of the industries for 
which Damascus is noted is the distilling of rose- 
water and an essential oil (attar of roses), as well 
as the making of syrup of roses. Large plantations 
of rosebushes are to be seen there and in other 
parts of the country. G. E. Post. 


ROSH (wx3).—4. A son, or, according to the LXX 
(‘Pwés), a grandson, of Benjamin, Gn 4674. The 
reading of MT o5D wxn cnx ‘Ehi and Rosh, 
Muppim,’ should, however, probably be corrected 
after Nu 26°5 to nw ons ‘ Ahiram and Shupham’ 
(cf. also 1 Ch 8*-), 2, In the title of Gog vxn yw 
can) wp in Ezk 38% 39! (RV ‘prince of Rosh, 
Meshech, and Tubal’; AV and RVm ‘chief prince 
of Meshech and Tubal’; AVm ‘prince of the chief 
of Meshech and Tubal’). It is most probable that 
Jtosh is here the name of a people or country, like 
MESHECH and TUBAL (so LXX [‘Pdés] and Symm. 
and Theod.). Its position, however, cannot be 
identified. Gesenius actually thought of the 
Russians, but this is impossible. Even the land 
of Rash, on the western border of Elam, which 
is mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions (sce 
Delitzsch, Paradies, 322), appears (see A. B. Dayvid- 
son, Hzekiel, ad loc.) to lie too far east for the 
requirements of the prophecy. For further con- 
jectures see the Commentaries of Bertholet and 
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Kraetzschmar, ad loc. Duhm, followed by Cheyne, 
finds this same wxn concealed under the nyp (‘ bow ’) 
of Is 661%. J. A. SELBIE. 


RUBY.—Three Heb. words, o7&, 7572, and o-738, 
are tr. ‘ruby’ in EV (text or margin), but it is 
doubtful whether this is the stone meant. 

1, oi is tr. ‘ruby’ in AVm and RVm at Ex 28!” 
39, Ezk 28". The text, in each case, has sardius, 
after the Vulg. sardius and the LXX odpéioy. 078 
(from 07x or o7x ‘to be red’) would obviously be a 
suitable name for any red stone. There is nothing 
in it to help us in fixing on the special kind of 
gem. A similar ambiguity attaches to the cognate 
Assyr. word udamatu, when used as a plant- 
“name; all that Fried. Delitzsch (Assyr. L/and- 
worterbuch, swb voce) feels justified in saying of it 
is that it is ‘a plant, probably so called on account 
of its colour.’ Pliny, too, presents the same kind 
of difficulty as we meet here; his method of 
naming stones according to their colours often 
leaves us uncertain which of them he has in view, 
Modern authorities are divided between the claims 
of the carnelian [Petrie makes it the red jasper ; 
see art. STONES (PRECIOUS)] and the ruby to repre- 
sent the Heb. ork, the majority favouring the former. 
Two considerations are in favour of this view: by 
far the largest number of gems which have come 
down to us from antiquity are carnelians ; and the 
ors of Exodus was an engraved stone, whereas the 
ruby, on account of its hardness, was seldom en- 
graved in ancient times. 

2. 7b12 is tr. ‘ruby,’ by-RV at Is 54, Ezk 2776; 
AV has ‘agate,’ m. ‘Heb. chrysoprase’; LXX has 
iaomes (Is.) and yopxdp (Ezek.) (from the common 
confusion of 1 and 5); Vulg. iaspis and chodchod. 
It is impossible to determine what the 7572 was. 
The root from which the noun is derived probably 
means ‘to sparkle.’ But this would suit a car- 
buncle almost, if not quite, as well as a ruby. 

3. At Job 288, Pr 3% [Kethibh, by a transcriber’s 
mistake, 0735] 812 20% 312°, La 4’, AV and RV tr. 
oy39 ‘rubies’; RVm has ‘red coral or pearls,’ ex- 
cept at La 4’, which has ‘corals.’ The LXX is very 
vague and fluctuating, using Aé@or, Aior woduTeXets, 
Ta éowrara (Job 2815); and the Vulg. is still more 
unhelpful, ‘ cunctis pretiosissimis,’ ‘ cunctis opibus,’ 
‘multitudo gemmarum,’ ‘de ultimis jfinibus,’ ‘de 
occultis,’ and at La 4’ ‘ebore antiquo.’ (Toy, Prov. 
p. 72, appears to think that this last is due to a 
mistaken reading, 0327; but it is to be noted that 
at Ezk 27}6 the Vulg. renders oa y’ by dentes 
hebeninos). Although o333 never occurs in a list 
of gems, the Heb. writers must have had a distinet 
class of stones in view. This is clear from La 4’: 
the colour of the human body could not be com- 
pared to that of precious stones in general. The 
same passage seems also to preclude the ‘ pearls’ 
of our RVm. For if Carey (quoted by Delitzsch, 
Job, p. 370) had seen ‘pearls of a slightly reddish 
tinge,’ these are, at all events, not so common as 
to justify a comparison which would imply that 
pearls are usually red. The choice would appear 
to lie between ‘ruby’ and ‘red coral.’ And the 
decision depends on two considerations—the value 
and the colour of these two classes of objects. 
The passages in Job and Proverbs show that o735 
were costly. ‘The price of wisdom is above p33.’ 
Either rubies or coral would answer to this require- 


ment. Rubies have always commanded a high 
price. Theophrastus speaks of quite asmall év@paé 


as being worth forty gold staters. Benvenuto 
Cellini, in the 16th cent., states that a ruby of 
one carat was worth eight times as much as a 
diamond of the same weight. A fine ruby will 


still fetch more than a diamond of the same size. 
But red coral (corallium rubrum) has also always 
been held in high esteem. 


In ancient times it was 


a 


XUDDER 
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eagerly purchased in India. It finds a place in 
the Lapidariwm of Marbodus. Good specimens 
continue to command a high price in China. The 
coral fisheries are a carefully regulated and highly 
important source of wealth on the Mediterranean 
coasts. On the second point—that of colour— 
the present writer is of opinion that the balance 
inclines in favour of the coral. Rubies are of too 
deep and fiery a hue to be compared at La 47 to 
the red of even an Oriental’s body, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there are exceptional gems, such 
as the one King describes (Antique Gems, p. 250), 
‘of the most delicious cerise colour.’ But coral 
is found of every shade—deep red, rose pink, flesh 
colour, and even milky white. There is no diffi- 
culty about the supposition that the Jews were 
familiar with it, for it was to be obtained from the 
coast of India and the Red Sea, as well as from 
the Mediterranean. J. TAYLOR. 


RUDDER.—See SHIPS AND BOATS. 
RUDIMENT.— See ELEMENT, 


RUE (rHyavov, ruta).—Ruta graveolens, L., the 
officinal rue, is a heavy-smelling, shrubby plant, 
of the order Rutacee, 2to4ft. high, with glandular- 
dotted, bi-pinnately parted leaves, and corymbose, 
yellow flowers. It is cultivated for its medicinal 
properties, which are antispasmodic and emmena- 
gogue. It has been inferred from Lk 11” that it 
was one of the plants subject to tithe (but see 
Plummer, ad loc.). The indigenous rue of Pal. 
is Ruta Chalepensis, L., the Aleppo rue, which 
differs but slightly from the officinal species. 

Ga te Ost: 

RUFUS (‘Pod¢os).—In Mk 152 we are told that 
Simon of Cyrene, who bore our Lord’s cross, was 
the father of Alexander and Rufus. In Ro 16% 
St. Paul sends his salutation to Rufus, ‘the chosen 
in the Lord, and his mother and mine.’ The name, 
meaning ‘red,’ ‘reddish,’ was among the com- 
monest of slave names. The mention of Simon as 
the father of Alexander and Rufus seems to imply 
that the two latter were known in the circles to 
which the Gospel was addressed. There is some 
evidence for thinking that St. Mark’s Gospel was 
written in Reme; if this be so, then the same 
person may be referred to in both passages ; but 
as the name was so common, this can be only a 
conjecture. ‘Chosen in the Lord’ implies some 
particular eminence as a Christian, and not merely 
one of the elect, which would not be any special 
. distinction. By ‘his mother and mine,’ St. Paul 
means that the mother of Rufus had on some 
occasion shown to him the care of a mother, and 
that therefore he felt for her the affection of a son. 

The name of Rufus was made use of largely in legendary 
history. He is introduced into the Acts of Andrew and of 
Peter. According to one account he was bishop of Thebes ; 
according to another, bishop of Capua; according to another, 
bishop of Avignon. The last legend states that he travelled 
to Spain, founded the church at Tortosa, went over the Alps 


to Narbonne, and preached in Avignon. He appears to have 
been commemorated on the 12th, 14th, and 21st November. 


A. C. HEADLAM. 
RUG.—Jg 48% RV and AVm. See MANTLE, 
No. 4 


RUHAMAH.—The second child (a daughter) of 
Gomer, Hosea’s unfaithful wife, was called Lo- 
RUHAMAH, ‘ unpitied,’ Hos 1° §, as a type of Israel, 
when, unpitied by Jahweh, she was to be given 
over to calamity. The opposite condition of things 
is expressed in Hos 2? [Kng. 21] ‘Say ye unto your 
brethren, Ammi (7.c. ‘my people,’ in oppesition to 
the name of the third child, LO-AMMI, ‘not my 
people’), and to your sisters, Ruhamah’ (727) 
‘pitied,’ LXX ’Enenuévy). Similarly, when Jah- 


weh’s anger is turned away, He declares in v. (*) 
‘and Twill have merey upon her that had not obtained 
mercy’ (werihame? eth-lo rihamah, UXX B kat dyar- 
How THY OdK yyaTnuevnv [AQ have édejow for dyariow, 
and 7jAenuévgy for yyamnuérnv, cf. Hort on 1 P 2"), 
J. A. SELBIE. 

RULERS OF THE CITY is, at Ac 17° 8, the EV 
rendering of the Gr. rodirdpyac (on the various 
spelling rode. see Tisch. V7*, Prol. p. 86, n. 2), as 
the special local title belonging to the magistrates 
in Thessalonica, before whose bar the Jews of that 
city, along with a mob of market-idlers, dragged 
Jason and other Christian converts, under a charge 
of hospitably receiving Paul and Silas, and of en- 
tertaining treasonable designs against the emperor. 
The word denotes ‘rulers of the citizens,’ who, as 
Thessalonica was a free city, had then the privi- 
lege of choosing their own rulers. The use of the 
term odutdpxys has been pointed to as an excel- 
lent illustration of the accuracy of St. Luke (e.g. 
by Alford and Knowling, ad Joc.) ; for, while it is 
not employed in that form by classical authors, who 
use moMapxos and moirapxos, the actual existence of 
the Lukan form at Thessalonica is vouched for by 
inscriptions discovered there, one of which (assigned 
to the time of Vespasian) mentions among the 
politarchs for the time being Sosipater, Secundus, 
and Gaius—names occurring also as those of com- 
panions of St. Paul (Boeckh, CZG 1967, quoted by 
Conybeare and Howson, and by Alford). 

Much fresh hght is thrown on this subject in a 
paper by Prof. Burton of Chicago, in the American 
Journal of Theology for July 1898, entitled ‘The 
Politarchs,’ in which he has carefully collected, and 
commented on, the inscriptions which attest the 
use of the noun zodirdpxns or of the verb zon- 
tapxéw. The following is asummary of his results: 
—There are seventeen inscriptions which attest 
the existence of the olfice of politarch in ancient 
cities, to which other two may be added, if we 
accept recent probable restorations. Eleven con- 
tain the verb, always in the present participle, and 
mostly in the genitive plural; seven contain the 
noun, giving in all eleven instances of it. ‘There 
is itacistic variation between e and v in the second 
syllable of both noun and verb. While isolated 
examples oceur from Thrace, Bithynia, the Bos- 
poran kingdom, and Egypt, no fewer than thirteen 
belong to Macedonia, and five of these without 
much doubt to Thessalonica itself. None have 
apparently been discovered from Greece proper, 
and there is ne reason to believe that the office 
existed south of Macedonia. Its presence in the 
latter province so largely was probably due to 
Roman influence in its municipal organization. 
The five Thessalonian inscriptions extend from the 
beginning of the lst to the middle of the 2nd 
cent. A.D. As regards number, Thessalonica had 
five politarchs in the reign of Augustus and six 
under Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. 
Burton gives a full bibliography, mentioning as 
the most recent book that of Dimitzas: ‘H Make- 
dovia év NlOos Pbeyyouévois Kat pynuelors cwCouévocs, 
2 vols., Athens, 1896. WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 


RULER(S) OF THE SYNAGOGUE.—See Syna- 
GOGUE. 


RUMAH (57; B Kpovpd, A ‘Puyc).—The home 
of Pedaiah, the maternal grandfather of king 
Jehoiakim, 2 K 23%, Josephus, in the parallel 
passage, Ant. X. v. 2, has ’ABovud, no doubt a 
copyist’s error for “Apouud, which may be the 
ArumAdH of Jg 941, which lay in the neighbourhood 
of Shechem. Another Rumah (in Galilee) is 
named in Jos. BJ it. vii. 21, which may have 
been the birthplace of Pedaiah (see Neubauer, 
Géog. du Tali. 203; Guerin, Galilée, 1. 367 Ff. ; 
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Buhl, GAP 220f.), if we may suppose that con- 
nubium still subsisted between the Northern and 
Southern kingdoms. 

The reading 72 for mM in Jos 15”, although 
supported by the LXX (B ‘Peuyd, A ‘Povyd), is 
probably a copyist’s error. See Duman, No. 2. 
According to Jerome, there was a various reading, 
Rumah (i.e. Rome) for Dwmah in Is 21", which is 
said also to have been found in a manuscript belong- 
ing to KR. Meir. J. A. SELBIE. 


RUNNERS.—See Foorman, and GUARD, No, 2. 
RUSH.—See REED. 


RUTH (nn, LXX ‘Pové).—The heroine of the 
Bk. of Ruth. She was a Moabitess, the wife of 
Mahlon (Ru 4!) the son of Elimelech and Naomi 
who were residing in the land of Moab because of 
a famine in Judah (Ru 1!*:). By the time that the 
famine ceased, Elimelech and his two sons were 
dead. Naomi decided to return to her own land, 
and after she and her daughters-in-law had started 
she recommended them to stay in their native land 
and marry again. Ruth refused, and declared her 
intention that nothing short of death should part 
her from Naomi. They went on their way, and 
arrived at Bethlehem, much to the surprise of the 
inhabitants. It was the beginning of barley har- 
vest. Elimelech’s kinsman, Boaz, was one of the 
leading inhabitants of Bethlehem, and Ruth went 
to glean, and by chance entered a part of his field. 
Here Boaz noticed her and bade her remain in the 
same field, and praised her for the care she had 
taken of her mother-in-law. He invited her to 
share the meal of the reapers, and instructed his 
men to show her proper respect (ch. 2). _Instigated 
by her mother, she introduced herself into his 
presence at night and claimed his protection. He 
was quite willing to give it to her, but there was a 
nearer kinsman who had prior rights to his, and 
he had to be reckoned with first. Boaz therefore 
sent Ruth home with a present for her mother, 
whilst he himself took the necessary steps to call 
upon the nearer kinsman to exercise or refuse to 
exercise his rights (ch. 3). He summoned him to 
his side at the gate of the city, with ten elders of 
the city as witnesses. He then called upon the 
nearest kinsman to buy or redeem Elimelech’s 
portion of land. He refused to do this, because 
it involved his taking to wife Ruth the Moabitess, 
and passed on his rights to Boaz by drawing off 
his shoe and giving it to Boaz; for ‘this was the 
manner of attestation in Israel.’ The people in 
the gate were called upon as well as the elders to 
bear witness to the transaction, and invoked the 
blessing of God upon Boaz and Ruth (4¢). In 
this way they were married, and their firstborn 
son was called Obed, from whom were descended 
David and Christ (Ru 4", ef. Mt 1°), 

The name Ruth is of uncertain origin. It is 
to be noticed that her alleged descendant David 
entered into friendly relations with Moab (ef. 1S 
22°.4), The transaction recorded in this book is 
on the same lines as that legalized in Dt 25°), 
though not coming under that law (see Driver, 
Deut. 285). The actual selling of the land by 
Naomi comes nearer to the law of Ly 25%. At- 
tempts have been made to assign the history to 
the days of Eglon (Jeg 3!°°), or the time of scarcity 
preceding Gideon’s call (Jg 6°4). See, further, 
next article. H. A. REDPATH. 


RUTH, BOOK OF.—This book, in which the 
history of Ruth (see preceding article) is narrated, 
is full of interest. It is an anonymous work, 
idyllic in its character, describing pastoral life 


RYE 


when old customs were kept up and carefully 
observed. 

i. THE DATE oF THE Book.—This must be 
considerably later than the history, though how 
much later is a matter of controversy. The book 
looks back to ‘ the days when the judges ruled’ (1*), 
to a custom existing ‘in former time in Israel’ (4"), 
and carries the descent from Boaz down to David 
(4%), unless, as some have with little probability 
thought, the last verses do not really belong to 
the book. But it claims no particular date for 
itself, though the style would lead us to assign 
it to a comparatively early one. The linguistic 
difficulties in the way of its being early have been 
discussed by Driver (LOT pp. 426, 427 [°454, 455)). 
The main argument for a post-exilic date, besides 
the linguistic one, is the way in which the customs 
of ch. 4 are treated as quite obsolete. 

ii. THE OBJECT OF THE Book.—This may be 
described as twofold. (1) To introduce us to the 
family from which David was descended; and 
(2) to illustrate the marriage laws of the Israel- 
ites. The marriage of Ruth the Moabitess with 
Mahlon seems at first to run counter to the law 
as laid down in Dt 23*-4, and certainly in post- 
exilic times such a union was held to be unlawful 
(see Ezr 91: 2, Neh 10%), but the law quoted says 
nothing about marriage, and differs in its terms 
from that of Dt 7°. Some of those who look upon 
this book as post-exilic have been tempted to 
regard it almost as a political pamphlet, and a 
protest against the action taken both by Ezra 
and Nehemiah. 

iii. PLACE IN THE CANON.—In the Jewish Canon 
the Talmud (Bab. Baba bathra 14) places it first 
amongst the Hagiographa or third class of sacred 
writings immediately before the Psalms. In 
Hebrew Bibles it is one of the five Megilléth or 
rolls which were read in the Synagogue on five 
special days in the Jewish ecclesiastical year— 
Ruth being read at the Feast of Weeks. As this 
was the second of the five days, the Book of Ruth 
generally appears second in order ; but in Spanish 
MSS and in one Bible of A.p. 1009 Ruth comes 
first (Buhl, Canon of the OT, i. § 10). The arrange- 
ment adopted in modern versions by which Ruth 
follows Judges goes back to the Vulgate and LXX, 
and also to Josephus.* Its position in them is 
due to its having been linked on to the Book of 
Judges by its first verse, and having been treated 
as an appendix to that book. 


LITERATURE.—Commentaries of Metzger (1857), Keil and 
Delitzsch, Wright (1864), Bertheau (combined with Judges, 
1883), Hummelauer (1888), Oettli (Die gesch. Hagiog., Nord- 
lingen, 1889), Wildeboer (Kurzer Hdcom. 1898), Nowack(Hdkom. 
1900) ; cf. also Driver, LOT 425 ff. (6 454 ff.]; Cornill, Hinleit.2 
242 ff.; Wildeboer, Lit. d. AT, 341ff.; Wellhausen - Bleek ; 
Robertson in Book by Book, 75; W. R. Smith, art. ‘Ruth’ in 
Encycl. Brit.9; see also the relevant sections in the works of 
Ryle, Wildeboer, and Buhl on the Canon of OT. 

H. A. REDPATH. 

RYE (nse. kussemeth; féa, ddupa, far, vicix).— 
Kussemeth oceurs three times in the Bible. Twice 
it is tr? by AV ‘rye’ (Ex 9”, Is 287° m ‘spelt’; RV 
in both passages ‘spelt’). It is also tr? in AV 
‘fitches’ (Ezk 4°, AVm and RV ‘spelt’). The LXX 
gives in the first and third of the above references 
dupa, and in the second ¢€a. éAvpa may, and ¢éa dues, 
mean ‘spelt,’ which is the seed of Triticum spelta, 
L., a wild wheat. Notwithstanding the authority 
of the LXX, we think that kussemeth is the same 
as the Arab. kirsanah, commonly pronounced 
kirsenneh. This is a leguminous plant, Vicia 
Ervilia, L., near the lentil in its general aspect. 
It is an annual, with pinnate leaves of 8 to 12 
pairs of oblong, retuse leaflets, and a tortulose 


* The only way in which Josephus’ reckoning of the books of 
the Bible as twenty-two can be accounted for is by supposing 


among the Hebrews in a time of peace and order, | that he reckoned Judges and Ruth as one book. 
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pod, 1 in. long and 3 in. broad, containing 3 to 4 
seeds, larger than those of the lentil. It is exceed- 
ingly common, being extensively cultivated for 
fodder, and for the seeds, which resemble those 
of the lentil. The substitution of x for the first s 
and ” for m produces the classical Arab. form 
kirsanah, Evidently Jerome adopted this view, 


translating the word by vicia. Rye is unknown 
in Bible lands. Spelt is not cultivated, and is 
unknown here in the wild state. Perhaps the 
best rendering would be ‘ vetch,’ with a marginal 
note, ‘the seed known by the Arabs as kirsenneh, 
properly kirsanah’ (but see art. BREAD in vol. i. 
p. 316°). G. E. Post. 


S 


SABACHTHANI.—See Eur, Ext, LAMA SABACH- 
THANI. 


SABAANS, SEBA, SHEBA.— The purpose of 
this article is to explain and differentiate the em- 
ployment of these terms, leaving ethnological and 
other information to be given under the articles 
SEBA and SHEBA. 

Sabzans occurs only twice in RV: once Is 454 
(D820; B DaSaeiu, A Se8weiu) as the gentilic name 
from Seba, and once Job 1? (x2, LX X om.) as that 
from Sheba. Other two instances occur in AV: 
Jl 3 [Heb. 4]§, where RV substitutes ‘men of 
Sheba.’ as tr. of oxay (LXX om.); and Ezk 23%, 
where RV and AVm, following the Kethibh usxn0, 
substitute ‘drunkards’ [AV ‘Sabzans’ follows 
the Keré oxa5; Bom., A olywudvo]. The text here 
is aimost certainly corrupt, and it can hardly 
be said that Cornill, Bertholet, or Kraetzschmar 
have been very successful in their attempts at 
restoring it. 

Seba (x20, ad) is mentioned in Gn 107 (=1 Ch 
19, B Sa8dr) as a son of Cush; in Is 433 (B Zojvn) 
the name is coupled with Cush, and in Ps 72! with 
Sheba. 

Sheba (sav, usually =a8d) is-variously described 
as (1) a grandson of Cush Gn 10’ (=1 Ch 1°, B 
LaBav); (2) a son of Joktan Gn 10% (A LaGeb, E 
LaB8at)=1 Ch 1” (A LaBdv); (3) a son of Jokshan 
Gn 25° (A YaBdv, E ZaBd)=1 Ch 1% (B LaBai, A 
2aBd). The queen of Sheba (1 K 10-+-10-8—2 Ch 
gi-3. 9.12) visited Solomon, bringing with her great 
stores of gold, precious stones and spices; the 
trading companies of Sheba are referred to in 
Job 6! (B SaBol, 8% * “EceBu, AY "AceBor), Is 60%, 
Ezk 2772-23 (associated with Raamah, Haran, 
Canneh, Eden, Asshur, and Chilmad) 38% (with 
Dedan and Tarshish); its gold is mentioned in 
Ps 72” (Bx ’ApaBia), and its frankincense in Jer 
62°; in Ps 72! the name is coupled with Seba (‘the 
kings of Sheba [BN BaovAe?s "Apéf8ov] and Seba shall 
otter gifts’). J. A. SELBIE. 


SABANNEUS (B SaBavvaots, A Bavyaots, AV 
Bannaia), 1 Es 9. The corresponding name in Ezr 
10 is Zabad. 


SABANNUS (SdBavves, AV Sabban), 1 Es 8° (LXX 
62) —Moeth the son of Sabannus corresponds to 
Noadiah the son of Binnui, Ezr 8”. 


SABAOTH.—See Lorp oF Hosts. 


SABATEUS (B ’ABraios, A ZofBaratas, AV Sa- 
bateas), 1 Es 948=Shabbethai, Neh 8’, where the 
LXX omits the name. 


SABATHUS (Sd8a60s, AV Sabatus), 1 Es 9%= 
Zabad, Ezr 107”. 


SABBATEUS (2a88aratos, AV Sabbatheus), 1 Es 


94.—‘Levis and Sabbateus’ correspond to ‘Shab- 
bethai the Levite’ of Ezr 10”. 


SABBATH (nav; cd8Barov; also, both in LXX 
and NT, of a single day, ra o488ara).—The Hebrew 
name for the seventh day of the week, which 
became among the Israelites a centre of many 
important religious observances and associations. 

The word is in form, probably (as may be inferred from )nzv 
ninav), contracted from ANDY (so Olshausen, p. 349; Konig, ii. 
180f. : otherwise, but less probably, Barth, Vominalbildung, p. 
24; Jastrow [see ad jin.], p. 349). The root naw means (see 
Is 144 248) to desist, cease (cf. Arab. sabata, to cut off, intercept, 
interrupt); hence the idea connected with the ‘sabbath’ will 
be that of desisting, cessation—the doubled 6 having an inten- 
sive force, and implying either complete cessation, or, perhaps, 
a making to cease. It should be borne in mind that the idea 
expressed by naw and naw is not the positive ‘rest’ of relaxa- 
tion or refreshment (which is 933), but the negative ‘rest’ of 
cessation from work or activity. Whether, however, this 
etymology expresses the oviginal meaning of ‘sabbath,’ must 
remain for the present an open question: if it be true that it 
and the Assyr. sabattwm had a common origin, it may have 
denoted originally something different (see below, § ii., first 
par. in small type). 

1. HISTORY OF THE INSTITUTION IN THE OT.— 
The sabbath is mentioned in all the great Penta- 
teuchal codes, and there are also allusions to it in 
the historical and prophetical books. It will be 
most instructive to consider the notices, as far 
as possible, chronologically. 

In the legislation of JE the sabbath appears 
as a day of cessation from (in particular) field- 
labour, designed with a humanitarian end: Ex 
23 ‘Six days shalt thou do thy work (7¥y»), 
and on the seventh day thou shalt desist (nay), 
in order that thy ox and thy ass may rest (ni), 
and that the son of thy maidservant, and thy 
‘stranger,’ may be refreshed (van, properly ‘get 
breath,’ cf. 2S 16'),’—comp. the sunilar motive 
for the sabbatical year, v.U. And in the parallel 
group of laws in ch. 34 (v.24): ‘Six days thou 
shalt work, but on the seventh day thou shalt 
desist : in plowing time and in harvest thou shalt 
desist.’ In the Decalogue (Ex 208) the Israelite is 
commanded to ‘keep’ the sabbath ‘ holy’; and the 
injunction is expanded in the following clauses, 
vv.2: 0 (which are probably an explanatory com- 
ment, not forming part of the original Ten Words): 
the seventh day, it is there said, is a sabbath ‘ unto’ 
(i.e. to be observed in honour of) Jehovah: no 
work —75x>3, more exactly business, the word 
generally used in connexion with the sabbath—ig 
to be done in it by any member of the Israelite’s 
household (including his servants), or by his cattle, 
or by the ‘stranger’ settled in his country ; and 
in Deut. (5') a clause similar to Ex 23! is added, 
‘in order that thy manservant and thy maid- 
servant may rest (m3!) as well as thou’ (cf. for the 
philanthropic motive, 12! 18 14> 16"). In the 
early historical books and prophets the sabbath is 
associated with the new moon, in a manner which 
implies that both were occasions of intermission 
from labour, and holidays: in 2 K 4%*5 a visit to 
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a distance would, it is implied, be undertaken 
naturally only on a sabbath or new moon. Hos 2? 
(‘And I will cause all her mirth to cease, her pil- 
grimages, her new moons, and her sabbaths, and 
all her stated [religious] seasons’) implies that the 
sabbath, though it had a religious object (cf. 
Is 1)*), was also an occasion of social relaxation : 
Am 8° (‘When will the new moon be gone, that 
we may sell corn? and the sabbath, that we may 
open out wheat ?’) shows that trade as well as field- 
labour was intermitted on it. 

The passages quoted make it evident that in the 
8th cent. B.c. the sabbath was regarded as sacred 
to J”, and that it was marked by abstention from 
at least ordinary occupations. ‘The first of these 


facts implies naturally in addition that some* 


special sacrifices were offered on it—an inference 
which might also be drawn from the connexion in 
which it is mentioned in Is 1}. In later times, 
both the religious observances and also the absten- 
tion from labour were more fully defined and 
specialized. Jeremiah (17/%*7) has a prophecy re- 
lating to the sabbath: the people are solemnly 
charged by him, ‘Bear no burden on the sabbath 
day, neither bring in by the gates of Jerusalem, 
nor carry forth a burden out of your houses, 
nor do any business; but hallow ye the sabbath 
day, as I commanded your fathers’; the command, 
it is added, had been imperfectly observed, but 
Jer. attaches to its observance now a promise of 
the permanence of the Davidie dynasty, and the 
safety of Jerusalem. Jer.’s authorship of this 
prophecy has been questioned by recent critics ; 
but it is exactly in Jer.’s style: the high import- 
ance attached to the sabbath, even before Jer.’s 
time, is shown by the place which it holds in the 
Decalogue (to which Jer. plainly refers); and no 
doubt the prophet emphasized the sabbath, not 
simply for its own sake, but as a typical religious 
observance ; it was an institution the observance 
or non-observance of which might be taken as a 
criterion of the general faithfulness or disloyalty 
of the nation. 

In the ‘Law of Holiness’ (chiefly Lv 17-26), the 
individual laws in which, though their setting is 
later, may in many cases be as old as the 8th cent. 
or older (cf. vol. i. pp. 69f., 108%), the observance 
of the sabbath is inculeated more than once (‘ Ye 
shall keep my sabbaths,’ Ly 19°: °° 26°), even under 
pain of death (Ex 31 [a fragment of H] ‘verily ye 
shall keep my sabbaths, for it is a sign between 
me and you [7.e. a mark, or token, like cireum- 
cision (Gn 17!!), of your being my peopie]. . . to 
know that Iam J’ which sanctitieth you. And ye 
shall keep the sabbath, for it is holy unto you; 
every one that profaneth it shall surely be put to 
death’); and Ezekiel (who elsewhere also shows 
himself to be strongly influenced by this body of 
laws: LOT 138-144 [® 145-152]) lays great stress 
upon it likewise: with evident reference to the 
language of H, he declares it to be an ancient 
ordinance of J” (20% ‘moreover I gave them my 
sabbaths to be a sign between me and them, to 
know that I am J” which sanctifieth them,’ v.%° 
(I said) ‘. . . and hallow my sabbaths’; ef., of the 
priests, 444), and reproaches the people with having 
defiantly ‘profaned’ it (201-1: 21.24 998 9388) or 
‘hidden their eyes’ from it (22°). It is probable 
that at this time an increased significance began to 
be attached to the sabbath on account of its being 
one of the few distinctive institutions of Israel 
which could be observed in a foreign land. The 
same prophet in 45!7 464" (cf. vv.t'%) also gives 
directions—based, it may be presumed, upon ex- 
isting usage—respecting the sacrifices to be offered 
every sabbath by the ‘prince’ on behalf of the 
nation in the restored temple, viz. six lambs and 
one ram as a burnt-offering, with accompanying 


meal-offerings (the daily offering, according to Ezk 
46! was to be one lamb, with an accompany- 
ing meal-offering). 

The later exilic references to the sabbath are in 
a similar strain to the reference of Jeremiah. Its 
observance is the typical religious duty, and the 
test of general allegiance to J’ (Is 56**°); and a 
promise of restoration to Palestine is given to 
those Israelites who faithfully observe it, regarding 
it as a ‘delight,’ and refraining on J’’s ‘holy day’ 
from ‘doing’ their (ordinary) ‘ways,’ or ‘find- 
ing’ their own ‘pleasure,’ or ‘speaking’ [vain] 
‘words’ (Is 58%); in Is 6675, also, it is pictured 
as being (in the restored Jerusalem) a weekly 
occasion of worship before J” for ‘all flesh,’ as 
the new moon would be analogously a monthly 
occasion. 

In the legislation of P the regulations respect- 
ing the sabbath are further developed and sys- 
tematized. Its institution is thrown back to the 
end of the week of Creation; God, it is said 
(Gn 2%), then ‘blessed the seventh day and hal- 
lowed it,’—i.e. set it apart for holy uses, and 
attached blessings to its observance, — ‘ because 
in it he desisted (nav) from all his work (72839 
‘business’)’ of creation: similarly in the motive, 
based upon the representation of P, attached in 
Ex. (20°) to the fourth commandment; and in Ex 
31” ‘for in six days Jehovah made heaven and 
earth, and on the seventh day he desisted (nz), 
and was refreshed (v5}1,—as above, in 23!).’ In 
Ex 31" the old law, derived from H, is supple- 
mented by an addition (vv.4¥7) emphasizing 
further the sanctity and permanence of the insti- 
tution, and the penalty (death) for its non- 
observance: Ex 35'% (an injunction prefixed to 
the account of the construction of the tabernacle) 
the directions contained in 31 are repeated almost 
verbatim (v.*), and in y.® the kindling of fire on 
the sabbath is prohibited; Ly 23° it is to be 
observed (like certain other sacred seasons) by a 
‘holy convocation,’ or religious gathering ; Ly 24 
the shewbread is to be renewed every sabbath : 
Nu 158° relates how a man found gathering 
sticks on the sabbath was by Divine direction 
stoned to death ; Nu 28** the special sacrifices for 
the sabbath are appointed, viz. double those 
offered on ordinary days (vy.**), i.e. two male 
lambs for a burnt-offering in the morning, and two 
in the evening, with twice the usual meal- and 
drink-offerings. Lastly, in Ex 16°: **** the manna 
is stated to have been withheld on the sabbath, 
and given in double quantity on the previous 
day, in order to preserve the sanctity of the day ; 
and the people are forbidden to leave their homes, 
and (indirectly) to bake or cook anything, on the 
sabbath. 


In P the term shabbathin (RV ‘solemn rest [properly, cessa- 
tion]’) is also used in connexion with the sabbath, viz. Ex 1623 
‘ to-morrow is a solemn rest, a holy sabbath unto J”’ ; 311 (cf, 
352, Ly 233) ‘on the seventh day is a sabbath of solemn rest 
jinzw nzv’, holy unto J’ (elsewhere shabbathén is used of New 
Year’s day, Lv 2324, of the first and eighth days of the Feast of 
Booths, Lv 2339, and of the sabbatical year, Ly 255; and 
‘sabbath of solemn rest’ of the Day of Atonement, Ly 1681 2382a 
(cf. in v.8b ‘sabbath’ alone), and of the sabbatical year, Lv 
254 ¢).—The term ‘ sabbath’ is used also (Lv 252 a@/.) of the Sas- 
BATICAL YEAR. On Ly 2311-15 see WEnKS (FEAST OF). 


In the history of the post-exilic period we read 
in Neh 106°* how the people, headed by Nehemiah, 
bound themselves, if foreigners offered wares or 
food for sale on the sabbath, not to buy of them ; 
and in Neh 13%-*? how Neh., finding this obligation 
disregarded, and also other kinds of work done 
on the sabbath (treading wine - presses, lading 
animals with corn, bringing fruit and other wares 
into Jerus., and selling and buying them), remon- 
strated with the people, and had the gates of Jerus. 
closed on that day, in order that merchants and 
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packmen might not bring their ‘ burdens’ (ef. Jer 
17") into the city. Allusions to the sacrifices offered 
on the sabbath occur in Neh 10°, 2 Ch 24 838 313, 

It will be evident, from the preceding survey, 
that in the priestly Law the original character 
and objects of the sabbath have receded into the 
background, it has become more distinctly a purely 
ceremonial institution, and the regulations for its 
observance have been made more strict. It will 
appear in the sequel (iii.) how in a still later age 
these characteristics are all intensified. 

11. SPECULATIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SAB- 
BATH.—It is not improbable that the sabbath is 
ultimately of Babylonian origin. In a lexico- 
graphical tablet (IL Raw]. 32, 1. 16) there occurs 
the equation— 

um nth libbi=sa-bat-tum, 

or ‘day of rest of the heart’ (7.e. not, as was 
formerly supposed, a day of rest for inan, but, as 
parallel occurrences of the same phrase show,* a 
day when the gods rested from their anger, a da 

for the pacification of a deity’s anger)=sabbath. 
Further, in a religious calendar for two months 
(the second, or interealary Elul, and Marchesh- 
van), which we possess,} prescribing duties for the 
king, the 7th, 14th, 19th,t 21st, and 28th days are 
entered as ‘favourable day, evil day,’ while the 
others are simply ‘favourable’ days. On the five 
specitied days, the king is not, for instance, to eat 
food prepared by fire, not to put on royal dress or 
offer sacrifice, not to ride in his chariot, or hold 
court, not to seek an oracle, or even to invoke curses 
on his enemies: on the other hand, as soon as the 
day is over, he may offer a sacrifice which will be 
accepted. The days, it is evident, are viewed 
superstitiously : certain things are not to be done 
on them, in order to avoid arousing the jealousy or 
anger of the gods. The meaning of the expression 
‘ favourable day, evil day’ is that the day had an in- 
determinate character ; it could become either the 
one or the other, according as the precautions laid 
down for its observance were attended to or not.§ 

Except in the passage quoted, S’abattwm is known at present 
to occur only (in the form Sabattim) 2 or 3 times in syllabaries 
(Jensen, ZA iv. 274-8, Z. f. Deutsche Wortforschung, Sept. 
1900, p. 153 [in an art. on the Week of seven days in Babylonia)) : 
in the first of these syllabaries it corresponds to a Sumerian 
ideogram meaning to pacify ; in the second (where Jensen con- 
tends that it occurs with the meaning to come to rest, be calmed, 
pacified) its occurrence is questioned by Jastrow, AJTh ii. 
315 n.: in the third (Z. f. D. Wortf. 153) it corresponds strangely 
to the ideogram which means simply day, sun, light. The etymo- 
logy of Sabattwm is uncertain. The verb Sabdtu is, in a lexico- 
graphical tablet, equated with gamdru, which means commonly 
(Deiitzsch, HWB p. 199) to bring to an end, complete, but 
which seems, to judge from two syllabaries (Z. f. D. Wort/. 
153), to have signified also to pacify, appease; and Jensen, 
assuming that in the tablet Sabdtu is quoted with this excep- 
tional meaning of gamdru, explains Sabattum, sabattim, from 
it. It remains however, for the present, a difficulty that while 
in Heb. shabbdath is connected (apparently) with shabath, to 
desist, the Assyr. verb Sabdtu means something different. 

These facts make it at least a plausible con- 
jecture that the Heb. sabbath (which was likewise 
primarily a day of restrictions) was derived ulti- 
mately from Babylonia, || or, as Jensen would prefer 


* E.g. Sigu nih libbi=psalm of propitiation Jastrow, AJTh, 
vol. ii. p. 316). 

+ Jastrow, Relig. of Bab. and Assyr. p. 376 ff. 

t Perhaps the 7x7=49th day from the Ist of the preceding 
month—the month having 30 days. 

§ The ancient Assyrians regarded the simplest and most 
ordinary occurrences as ominous of either good or evil (Jastrow, 
Rel. of Bab. and Assyr. p. 355, etc.); and, in fact, there is a 
calendar in which every day in the year is marked as either 
fortunate or unfortunate for something or other (p. 379 ff.). 

| So Schrader, KAT2 on Gn 2°; Lotz, Questiones de hist. 
Sabb. (1883) 67; Sayce, HCM 76t., HHH 193 (where, how- 
ever, the facts about the Bab. ‘Sabbath’ are overstated ; for 
though, no doubt (Lotz, 58], sabattwm might very naturally be 
the name of the 7th, 14th, etc., days of the two months referred 
to abore, it is not, in any text at present known, applied to 
them actually); Gunkel, Schépf. wu. Chuos (1895), 155. Nor is 
there at present any evidence that a continuous succession of 
‘weeks,’ each ending with a day marked by special observances, 
was a Bab. institution (Jensen, 154). 
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to say,* that the Heb. and Babylonian institu- 
tions had a common origin: though naturally, like 
other Heb. institutions which were not originally 
confined to Israel, it assumed among the Hebrews 
a new character, being stripped of its superstitious 
and heathen associations, and being made sub- 
servient to ethical and religious ends. It is not 
difficult to imagine how, under the influence of 
Israel’s religion, a change of this kind might 
gradually be wrought, though (supposing the 
hypothesis to be a sound one) we have no infor- 
mation of the stages by which it was actually 
effected ; Jastrow’s endeavour (AJTh, vol. ii. pp. 
321 ff., 332 ff., 34541.) to show that the Heb. sabbath 
had once (like the tm nih libbi) a propitiatory 
character, and even that the verb shdbath, as 
applied to J”, and shabbathon, expressed originally 
the ideas of ceasing from anger, being pacified, 
cannot be deemed convincing. 

The sabbath, as a day of restriction, is an 
institution parallel to what is found among many 
early peoples, and indeed, as a survival from an 
earler stage, among civilized peoples as well. 
The wide diffusion of periods of restriction makes 
it probable that they had their origin in simple 
ideas and social conditions. In all the cases 
known to us the restrictions are of the same 
general character—they refer to occupations, food, 
dress. Thus, besides the Babylonian institution, 
which has been already referred to, the Egyptians 
had a list of days, on which certain acts were pro- 
hibited (AJTh, ii. p. 350+). In Rome business 
was suspended during the feriw ; and on all dies 
nefasti courts of law and the comitia were closed. 
In the Hawaiian Islands, it was unlawful, on 
certain days, to light fires or to bathe; the king 
also at certain times withdrew into privacy, 
giving up his ordinary pursuits. In Borneo, work 
was forbidden on certain days in connexion with 
the harvest. The origin of such times of restric- 
tion is lost in antiquity: they come before us 
commonly as established customs, resting on pre- 
cedent, and not supposed to need explanation. 
They may have arisen from various causes: thus 
in some cases observation would show that par- 
ticular times were favourable or unfavourable to 
certain occupations ; but very often they would be 
determined by superstitious or religious motives. 
The days thus fixed would gradually be tabulated 
and systematized ; and when calendars had been 
constructed, particular days would come to be 
marked upon them as lucky or unlucky, and in 
some cases these would agree with definite phases 
of the moon. ‘Such a calendar the Hebrews may 
have inherited, or may have received from Baby- 
lonia or from some other source’: if they received 
it from Babylonia, they detached it from its con- 
nexion with the moon (fixing it for every seventh 
day, irrespectively of the days of the month), the 
generalized the abstinence associated with it, and, 
more than all, they transformed it into an agency, 
which, though, like other institutions, capable of 
abuse, has nevertheless, partly as observed by 
the Jews themselves, partly (see below) as forming 
the model of the Christian Sunday, operated on 
the whole with wonderful efficiency in maintain- 
ing the life of a pure and spiritual religion. + 

The question, which was formerly much debated, whether 
the sabbath was instituted at the close of the Creation, or 
whether it was a purely Mosaic ordinance, was already answered 
by Dr. Hessey (p. 135 ff.) in the latter sense; and in the light 
in which the early chapters of Gen. are at present regarded 
by scholars (cf. CosmoGony, and Ryle’s Harly Narratives of 
Genesis), the question itself has become irrelevant. It is plain 
that in Gn 21-3 the sanctity of the seventh day of the week is 


* Z. f. D. Wortforschung, 154. 

+ See also Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 210-212; Wiede- 
mann, Relig. of Anc. Egypt. 263 f. 

{ With the last paragraph cf. C. H. Toy, ‘The earliest form 
of the Sabbath,’ in JBL, 1899, pp. 191-193. 
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explained unhistorically, and antedated: instead of the sah- 
bath, closing the week, being sacred, because on it God 
‘desisted’ from His six days’ work of creation, the work of 
creation was distributed among six days, followed by a day of 
rest, because the week, ended by the sabbath, existed already as 
an institution, and the writer (P) wished to adjust artificially 
the work of creation to it. In the Decalogue, ‘Remember’ 
may be interpreted quite naturally as signifying ‘keep in mind’ 
in the future (cf. Ex 13%, Dt 16%). 


iii. THE SABBATH IN THE LATER JUDAISM AND 
THE NT.—There are not many allusions to the 
sabbath in the apocryphal books. It was natur- 
ally included amongst the distinctively Jewish 
institutions, which Antiochus Epiphanes sought 
(B.C. 168) to abolish (1 Mac 154-4, 2 Mac 6%). 
At the beginning of the Mace. uprising, the loyal 
Jews allowed themselves to be massacred in cold 
blood rather than profane the sabuath, even in 
self-defence (1 Mac 2°-*8): but in view of the con- 
sequences which persistence in such a course 
would obviously entail, Mattathias and his friends 
decided (vv.**-4') to recognize defensive warfare as 
permissible on the sabbath (cf. 1 Mac 9%: #, 2 Mae 
8-8; also Jos. BJ I. xix. 2). The destruction of 
siege-works was not, however, considered allow- 
able; and so Pompey was able to complete his 
mound against Jerus. on the sabbath (Jos. Ant. 
XIv. iv. 2). The unwillingness of the Jews to fight 
on the sabbath naturally became known to their 
enemies; and several instances are on record of 
attacks being planned for that day, and carried 
out successfully (Jos. c. Ap. i. 22 end; 2 Mac 5” 
15!; Ant. XIII. xu. 4, XVIII. 1x. 2). The Romans 
so far recognized the scruples entertained by the 
Jews with regard to bearing arms or travelling on 
the sabbath, as to release them from the obliga- 
tion of military service (Jos. Ané. XIV. x. 11-19). 


Allusions to the sabbath, generally more or less satirical, 
occur in the classical writers: by some of them it was supposed 
to be a day of mere idleness, by others that it was a fast. See 
Tac. Hist. v. 4; Sueton. Octav. 76; Juv. xiv. 96, 105 f. ; Martial, 
iv. 4. 7; Persius, v. 179-184 ; Seneca, Hpist. 95, 47 (lights not to 
be kindled on it). 


By the Jewish legalists the OT regulations re- 
specting the sabbath were developed and systema- 
tized to an extent which has made their rules on 
the subject a byword for extravagance and ab- 
surdity. Two entire treatises of the Mishna, Shab- 
bath and ‘Lribin, as well as parts of others, are 
devoted to provisions for the observance of the 
sabbath ; and there are also long discussions on 
the subject, with quotations of the divergent 
opinions of different Rabbis, in the Gemara. We 
may mention some of the more simple and reason- 
able provisions first. As the Jewish day began at 
sunset in the evening, the sabbath lasted from 
sunset on what we should call Friday to sunset 
on Saturday ; according to Jos. BJ Iv. ix. 12, the 
beginning and end of the day were announced by 
trumpets from the temple. The afternoon of 
Friday was called the ‘eve of the Sabbath’? (any 
natn), or the PREPARATION-DAY (xapackev7)), and 
no business was allowed to be begun on it which 
might extend into the sabbath. The sahbath was 
no fast-day (cf. Jth 8°): the second Isaiah had said 
that it should be regarded as a ‘delight’ (a3) ; and 
the Jews have always been careful not to divest it 
of this character. Three meals (cf. Péah viii. 7; 
Shabb. xvi. 2), of the choicest available food 
(Edersh. ii. 52),* were accordingly prescribed for 
it, being laid ready before sunset on the Friday, 
and the lamp for the Sabbath being lighted at 
the same time. The Mishna adds minute regula- 
tions, as to how the meals, if necessary, were to 
be kept warm, without infringing the sanctity of 
the sabbath, as of course no fire might be kindled 

* The meal of which our Lord partook on a sabbath in the 


house of one of the ‘rulers of the Pharisees’ (Lk 141) would, 
we may be sure, be one of these sabbatical epule lautiores. 


(Ex 35°), or even attended to, on the day. The 
sabbath was regarded as set apart for religious 
exercisés—both for private meditation and prayer, 
and also for public worship in the SYNAGOGUE 
(Mk 12-23 (Lk 431%), 62 (Lk 416), Lk 6° 13!°, Ac 
] B44. 27. 42. 44 1521 171 184), or other place of prayer 
(Ac 16),# 

With regard to the more technical observance of 
the sabbath, the Mishna (Siabd. vii. 2) enumerates 
39 principal classes | of prohibited actions, viz. sow- 
ing, ploughing, reaping, gathering into sheaves, 
threshing, winnowing, cleansing, grinding, sifting, 
kneading, baking; shearing wool, washing it, 
beating it, dyeing it, spinning it, making a warp 
of it, making two thrum-threads, weaving two 


|.threads, splitting two threads, tying, untying, 


sewing two stitches, tearing thread to sew two 
stitches; catching deer (game), killing, skin- 
ning, salting it, preparing its hide, scraping off its 
hair, cutting it up; writing two letters, erasing for 
the purpose of writing two letters; building, 
pulling down, extinguishing fire, kindling fire, 
beating with a hammer, and carrying from one 
property to another (add also Bega v. 1,2). The 
real ‘ micrology’ of the Rabbis appears, however, 
not so much in this enumeration as such, as in the 
consideration of the cases in detail, the discussion 
what actions do or do not fali under the several 
classes named, and sometimes also in the casuistical 
evasion of a prohibition. A few specimens of the 
extraordinary refinements thus introduced must 
suffice. The prohibition to tie or untie a knot was 
too general, so it became necessary to define the 
species of knots referred to. It was accordingly 
laid down that a camel-driver’s knot and a boat- 
man’s knot rendered the man who tied or untied 
them guilty; but R. Meir said, ‘a knot which a 
man can untie with one hand only, he does not 
become guilty by untying.” A woman might, 
however, tie on various articles of dress, and also 
tie up skins of wine or oil, and pots of meat. A 
pail might be tied to a well by a band (‘ fascia’), 
but not by a rope (929). R. Jehudah laid down 
the rule that any knot might be lawfully tied 
which was not intended to be permanent (Shabd. 
xv. 1,2). Thisrule is, in fact, the principle by which 
the commentators explain the distinctions that 
have been just quoted. The rest of the tractate 
is almost wholly occupied with the discussion of 
similar distinctions in other subjects. 

The aim of the tractate ‘Hribin (‘ mixtures,’ or 
‘connexions’) is to alleviate the extreme rigour 
of some of the Rabb. enactments respecting the 
sabbath. The 39th of the list of prohibited actions 
quoted above was that of carrying from one pro- 
perty to another: but in this tractate it is explained 
how places might, by a legal fiction, be combined 
together, so that things might lawfully be carried 
from one into another: there was thus an ‘érzb, or 
“commixture,’ of courts, of streets, and of limits : 
a number of houses opening into a common court 
were, for example, treated as one, by all the families 
before the sabbath depositing some food in the 
common court; or a number of narrow streets or 
blind alleys were converted into a ‘private pro- 
perty,’ by extending along them a wire or rope, or 
by laying a beam over the entrance. The limit of 
a ‘sabbath-day’s journey’ (Ac 1) was, according to 

* On the sabbath as a day of spiritual edification, cf. also 


Jos. Ant. xvi. ii. 4 middle, ec. Ap. ii. 17 end; Philo, ii. 168 end, 
169, 197, 282, 630 (from Euseb. Preep. Hv. vii. vii. 9 f.). 

+ mia: derivative actions, or species of the principal classes 
named, were called ny7\n. Margoliouth (Hapos. Nov. 1900, 
p. 336 ff.) cites from an unedited Persian MS, containing an 
account of the feasts and other observances of different nations 
by an author of the 11th cent., an enumeration of 38 forbidden 
acts, differing in many particulars from those mentioned in the 
Mishna, and including more directly some of those alluded te 
in the Gospels. 

t See Winsche, Erlduterung [see full title ad 4n.], p. 148. 
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the Rabbis, 2000 cubits ;* but if, before the sab- 
bath, a man deposited food for two meals at the 
boundary, he was considered to declare that place 
to be his domicile, and he was at liberty, when the 
sabbath came, to proceed 2000 cubits beyond it. 
However, it seems that such concessions were only 
granted for some serious and worthy purpose 
(Schechter, ap. Montetiore, Hibb. Lect. 562). 

Naturally, there were cases in which higher con- 
siderations superseded these rules for the strict 
observance of the sabbath,—nyirny prin ‘push 
aside the sabbath’ is the expression used. The 
priests in the discharge of their duties in the 
temple—e.g. in preparing and offering the sacri- 
fices appointed for the day—profaned the sabbath, 
and were ‘ guiltless’ (Mt 125).+ And so the Mishna 
permits on the sabbath acts necessary for the 
sacrifice of the passover, though it carefully ex- 
cludes those which are deemed unnecessary 
(Pesahim vi. 1, 2). A Levite performing upon a 
stringed instrument on the sabbath in the temple 
(but not elsewhere), might, if his string broke, tie 
it up again, but he is forbidden to put in a new 
string (Hrubin x. 13). A priest who hurts his 
finger may bind it up with reeds in the temple 
(though not elsewhere), but he is not permitted to 
press out the blood (7d. 14). Similarly cireum- 
cision was permitted, though not anything con- 
nected with it which could be prepared before 
(Jn 7% ; Shabd. xix.). In other cases humanitarian 
grounds superseded the sabbath. The general 
principle was that any ‘doubt about life,’ zc. any 
doubt as to whether life was in danger, super- 
seded the sabbath (navirny ams nivin3 pods Yoma 
viii. 6): + but, of course, the further question then 
arose, What did endanger life? Ailments sup- 
posed to be dangerous to life are mentioned, and 
treatments permitted or forbidden are enumerated ; 
but, to our minds, the distinctions drawn are 
arbitrary and absurd, and the reasons alleged in 
support of them most trivial and_ insufficient. 
“He who has the toothache must not rinse his 
teeth with vinegar [and spit it out again ; for this 
would be to apply a medicine]; but he may wash 
them as usual [and swallow the vinegar, for this 
would be merely like taking food]. He who has 
pains in the loins may not anoint himself with wine 
and vinegar [which would be a medicinal applica- 
tion], but he may anoint himself with oil [acc. to 
the usual custom], though not with oil of roses 
{which, being costly, would certainly not be used, 
except as a medicine].’ (Shabb. xiv. 4; the ex- 
planations, from the commentators, ap. Surenh.). 
A strain might not have cold water poured upon 
it, but it might be washed in the usual way 
(xxii. 6). With such feelings current on the sub- 
ject, the hostility aroused by the cures wrought 
our Lord on the sabbath (Mt 12°%=Mk 3!°= 
Lik 68-1, Lk 131017 1416, Jn 5°16 7 91416) is"at once 
intelligible. It is also apparent why on a sabbath 
the sick were brought to Him to be healed after 
sunset (Mk 1°, see v.”4). 

The disciples, in ‘ plucking’ (Mt 12!:=Mk 2¥= 
Lk 6!) and ‘rubbing’ (Lk 6!) the ears of corn on 
the sabbath, violated the day, according to Rabb. 


* The distance is obtained by an essentially Rabbinical com- 
bination of Ex 1629 2113 and Jos. 34. See Lightfoot on Lk 2450, 
who remarks drily on the process, ‘sed artem disce fabricandi 
quidlibet ex quolibet’ ; and comp. further the next article. 

+ Cf. Pesdhim 65a (and elsewhere): W7PD3 MAW |S ‘ there is 
no sabbath-keeping in the sanctuary.’ igi 

t See in Wiinsche (p. 151f.), from the Gemara (Yéma 85 ab ; 
cf. Mechilta on Ex 311%, fol. 103b, ed. Friedmann), the biblical 
authority which ‘Akiba and other Rabbis of the 2nd cent. 
sought to discover for this principle. The text which was 
deemed most conclusive was Ly 185, where it is said of the 
statutes of the law that if a man does them, he will ‘live by 
them,’ and not that he will die by them. See, further, on the 
teaching and exegesis of early Rabbis on the subject of the 
sabbath, Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, i. 72, 84 f., 117, 191, 
238, 260, 296 ff., 363, 404, ii. 94f., 351, 362, 470, 510. 
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ideas, in two respects; for ‘plucking’ was a 
species of ‘reaping,’ and ‘rubbing’ of threshing 
(ef. Maimonides, Hilchoth Shabbuth viii. 3, ‘He 
who reaps even as little as a dry fig on the sabbath 
is guilty ; and the plucker is a species (nzbin) of 
reaper’; and Jerus. alm. Shabb. 10a ‘A woman 
rubbing the heads of wheat [is guilty], as being a 
thresher,’ ap. Edersh. ii. 56 ; also Lightfoot, Here 
Heb. on Mt 127). To lead an animal to water on 
the sabbath (Lk 13%) was allowable, provided it 
carried nothing tiat could be regarded as a 
‘burden’; water might even be drawn for it, and 
poured into a trough, so that it came and drank of 
its own accord ; it might not, however, be brought 
and set before the beast (Lightf. ad loc.; ‘Eritin, 
fol. 206). But it is not permitted, at least in the 
Talmud, if an animal has fallen into a pit, or pool 
of water, to ‘lay hold of it, and lift it out’ (Mt 
12"; ef. Lk 14’): it is allowed, however, to supply 
it with food, or, if that be impossible, to bring 
mattresses and cushions for the purpose of helping 
it to come out of itself (Shabd. fol. 1286 ; Maim. 
Shabb. xxv. 26); it is possible, however, that in 
the time of Christ this prohibition had not yet 
been formulated. To make clay and apply it to 
the eye (Jn 9% 14) involved a breach, if not a double 
breach, of the sabbath-law: the Mishna (Shabd. 
xxiv. 3) lays it down that ‘water may be poured 
on bran, but it must not be kneaded,’ and the 
same rule might be naturally held to apply to 
clay : but the application of the clay to the eye 
was certainly not allowable: it was indeed _per- 
mitted to apply wine to the outside of the eyelid 
(though not to put it inside the eye), but the 
application of saliva (which is mentioned, as it 
was deemed to possess curative properties) was 
altogether forbidden (Shabd. 1080; Maim. Shabd. 
xxi. 25; Lightfoot, ad loc.). Of course, to take 
up a bed (Jn 5!) was prohibited, being an act of 
‘carrying.’ * 

It is, however, only right to observe that, in 
spite of the rules and restrictions created by the 
Rabbis, the sabbath does not seem to have been 
felt practically to be a day of burden and gloom, 
to those living under them. ‘The sabbath is 
celebrated by the very people who did observe it, 
in hundreds of hymns, which would fill volumes, as 
a day of rest and joy, of pleasure and delight, a 
day in which man enjoys some presentiment of the 
pure bliss and happiness which are stored up for 
the righteous in the world to come. To it such 
tender names were applied as the ‘‘Queen Sab- 
bath,” the ‘‘ Bride Sabbath,” and the ‘holy, dear, 
beloved Sabbath”’ (Schechter, JQR iii. 763, or ap. 
Montefiore, Hibb. Lect. 507 ; cf. the hymns quoted 
by Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 1896, 
pp. 133-137). 

iv. SUMMARY.—It appears, from what has been 
said, that, so far as we can trace the sabbath 
back among the Hebrews, it was a day sacred to 
J”, and also a day, presupposing the agricultural 
period, marked by cessation from labour in the 
house and in the field: it had thus essentially 
a philanthropic character, the duty enjoined on it, 
as Wellh. has said, being less that the Israelite 
should rest himself, than that he should give 
others rest. Whatever the sabbath may have 
been in its primitive form, we may feel sure that 
this philanthropic application of it is of Israelite 
origin. As sacred to J”, religious observances, 

* Cf. Schiirer, ii. 393-400, 412-414. The tractates Shabbath 
and‘Hrabin are translated, in Sola and Raphael’s Eighteen 
Treatises of the Mishna (1843), pp. 34-96; and, with copious 
notes, in Surenhusius’ Mischna (1699), ii. 1-77, 78-134. There 
is also a pretty full abstract of Shabbath in Edersheim, Life 
and Times, ii. 774 ff.; and a separate ed. in Heb., with useful 
introd. and glossary, by H. L. Strack, Lpz. 1890. See, further, 
the many Talm. passages tr. by Wetstein (Nov. 7'est.) on Mt 


122.5.10, Lk 141 etc.; and comp. also W. H. Bennett, The 
Mishnah as illustrating the Gospels, 1884, p. 63 ff. 
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at first simple and rudimentary, afterwards such 
as would spring naturally out of a more educated 
and maturer religious feeling, were attached to it, 
—special sacrifices, gatherings for worship in the 
temple, private prayer and meditation, and ulti- 
mately services in the synagogues. On its prac- 
tical side, it was essentially an institution ‘made 
for man.’ Its intention was to give a rest from 
laborious and engrossing occupations, and from the 
cares and anxieties of daily life, and at the same 
time to secure leisure for thoughts of God.. The 
restrictions attached to it were meant to be inter- 
preted in the spirit, not in the letter. It had not 
essentially an austere or rigorous character ; it was 
never intended that actions demanded by duty, 
necessity, or benevolence should be proscribed on 
it. Its aim was rather to counteract the deaden- 
ing influence, upon both body and soul, of never- 
interrupted daily toil, and of continuous absorption 
in secular pursuits. But as time went on, an 
anxious and ultimately a superstitious dread of pro- 
faning the sabbath asserted itself; the spiritual 
was subordinated to the formal, restrictions were 
multiplied, till at length those which were really 
important and reasonable were buried beneath a 
crowd of regulations of the pettiest description. 
The general attitade taken towards the sabbath 
by our Lord was, while accommodating Himself to 
such observances as were consistent with its real 
purpose (¢.g. worshipping or teaching in the syna- 
gogue), or otherwise innocent (p. 320*n.), to free it 
from those adventitious accretions with which the 
‘tradition of the elders’ had encrusted it. The 
sabbath, He emphatically declares (Mk 277), ‘was 
made for man, not man for the sabbath.’ * In 
particular, deeds of mercy were no infringement of 
its sanctity: it was ‘lawful to do good on the 
sabbath day’ (Mt 12”). Nor was the sabbath, 
as the Rabbis seemed to make it, an end in itself, 
for the sake of which men should be subjected to 
a number of needlcss and vexatious rules ; it was 
a means to an end, the good of God’s people, and 
this end was best promoted by a reasonable liberty 
in the interpretation of the statutes relating to it ; 
the multiplication of rules tended really not to pre- 
serve its essential character, but to destroy it. 

The injunction Mt 2420 (‘Pray ye that your flight be not in 
the winter, neither on a sabbath’; the clause is not in the 
|| Mk 1318) rests probably upon the supposition either that the 
Christians addressed, being still resident in Judea, would not, 
at the time contemplated, have yet cast off their Jewish 
scruples, or (Hessey, p. 174 f.) that impediments would be 
thrown in the way of their flight by the Jews around them 
Jn 517 ‘My Father worketh even until now (viz. without 
interruption), and I work,’ bears upon the relation which—not 
an ordinary man, but—Christ Hiniself holds towards the sab- 
bath ; He does not by works of mercy break the sabbath any 
more than God the Father does by His sustaining providence, 
which operates continuously on the sabbath not less than on 
other days (cf. Bréshith KR. § 11; tr. Wtinsche, 48; Bacher, 
i. 84f., 298 £.). 

The addition in the Cod. Beze after Lk 64 deserves also to be 
mentioned here: 77 airy juice Weurdweves tive épyeCouevoy ta 
cupBare cizey atta, AvOcume, ci tary of dees ti mosis, monezios ef é] 
db a7 Oras, ExinnTe. putes xui rapaBaTns Ei TOU voseou. 

As regards the apostles, the sabbath is men- 
tioned by St. Paul, directly in Col 2" ‘Let no 
man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or 
in respect of a feast day or a new moon, or a 
sabbath day, which are a shadow of the things to 
come (z.e. of the Christian dispensation) ; but the 
body is Christ’s’; and inferentially in Gal 49, 
where the observance of ‘days and months and 
times and years’ is described as a return to the 
‘weak and begegarly elements,’ and Ro 145+, where 
it is implied that it is a matter of indifference 
whether one day is esteemed above another, or 


* In the discussion in Y6mé 85b a somewhat similar principle 
(‘the sabbath is delivered into your hands, not you into the 
hands of the sabbath’) is deduced, by an essentially Rabbinical 
method, from the words of Ex 3114 (‘it is holy for you’), The 
argument is attributed in Mechilta on Ex 3115 to R. Shimeon b, 
Menassya (c. 190 4.D.); ef. Bacher, op. cit. ii. 493. 


anism’ began. 


whether every day is esteemed alike: ‘let every 
man be persuaded in his own mind.’ The mean- 
ing of these passages clearly is that the Jewish 
sabbath, like other Jewish ceremonial observances, 
as the distinction of clean and unclean foods, or 
Jewish sacred seasons, as new moons, feast-days, 
and sabbatical or jubile ‘years,’ was a matter of 
indifference to the Christian, and was abrogated 
under the Christian dispensation. The general 
teaching of the NT is thus, in Dr. Hessey’s words, 
that ‘the sabbath properly so called, the sabbath 
of the Jews, with everything connected with it as 
a positive ordinance, was swept away by Chris- 
tianity’ (Lect. v., ad init.). 

The Fathers frequently compare the (Jewish) sabbath with 
Circumcision, treating it, like that, as a temporary ordinance, 
and pointing out that Abraham, for instance, was justified 
without observing it: e.g. Justin, 7’ryph. §§ 19, p. 236 E, 27, 
p. 245 B;Iren. iv. xvi. 2; Tertull. adv. Jud. c. 2 (Hessey, 
pp. 656 ff., 371 ff. [ed. 5, pp. 42 ff., 281 ff.]). 

In He 49 ‘There remaineth therefore a sabbath rest (7xB- 
Buticues) unto the people of God,’ sabbath rest is used figura- 
tively of the rest in God after death. The apostle has been 
arguing that it was God’s purpose that some should enter into 
His ‘rest’ (z27éruvcis,—330, properly place of rest),—the 
‘rest’ signified by the expression being in the original context 
(Ps 9511; cf. Dt.129-10) the rest of Canaan, and this being identi- 
fied by the apostle—no doubt on account of the presence and 
fellowship of God implied in it—with the rest of God,—.e. the 
‘rest’ into which God entered after finishing His work of crea- 
tion, and which He designs to be shared ultimately by all His 
faithful people; as Israel, through disobedience, failed to enter 
into that ‘ rest,’ the promise still remains open for Christians. 
See more fully A. B. Davidson’s Comm. (T. & T. Clark), pp. 
90-101. The Rabbis also sometimes regarded the sabbath as 
foreshadowing the rest of the world to come: thus in the 
Mishna (redacted ¢. 200 a.p.), Tamid vii. 4 (=Sopherim xviii. 
2), in the enumeration of the psalms which were sung by the 
Levites in the Temple, when the morning burnt-offering was 
offered (Delitzsch, Psalm.4 26f.), it is said: ‘On the sabbath, 
they recited the psalm (92) of which the title is ‘‘A Psalm, a 
song for the sabbath-day,” 7.e. a Psalm for the future (1ny? 
8)1)), for the day (var. lec. for the age), which is all sabbath, 
and rest for life eternal (20) Amaia NTW Vy (OPy?’R ‘3 DV; 
ory). The same saying is quoted also often elsewhere, e.g. 
Mechilta on Ex 3113, Rosh ha-shana 31a (where, with the entire 
passage, it is attributed to R. “Akiba [d. 135 4.p.]; cf. Bacher, i. 
336); see also Aboth de Rk. Nathan, fol. 3a bottom, ed, Schechter 
(with the note).* But the passages cited by Schéttgen on He 49 
from Zohar, Yalkut Rubeni, and R. Samuel ben David, are very 
late,—the book Zohar being of the 13th cent., and the other two 
of the 17th cent. 


The question of the relation of the ‘Lord’s Day’ 
(Rev 1”), or Christian Sunday, to the Jewish sab- 
bath, does not properly belong to the present 
article, and need therefore be only referred to 
briefly. The true view appears to be that the 
Sunday is not substituted for the Jewish sabbath ; 
the sabbath is abolished ; and the observance of 
the First Day of the week is an analogous institu- 
tion, based on the consecration of that day by our 
Lord’s Resurrection, sanctioned by apostolic usage 
(Ac 207, 1 Co 16%), and accepted by the early 
Chureh,—the day being set apart for similar 


objects—rest from labour, and the service of God, . 


—in a manner consonant with the higher and more 
spiritual teaching of Christ, and to be observed in 
the spirit of loyal Christian freedom, rather than 
by obedience to a system of precise statutes. Dr. 
Hessey has made it abundantly clear that during 
the first three Christian centuries the Lord’s Day 
was never confounded with the sabbath, but care- 
fully distinguished from it; and that it was only 
after the 3rd cent., and even then only gradually, 
‘that the Christian and the Jewish institutions were 
confused, and that tendencies towards ‘ Sabbatari- 
See, further, Lorp’s DAY. 


By early Christian writers, it may be worth noticing, the 
terns ce Pearoy and ca6eor.ewv are not infrequently used in a 
fig. or spiritual sense of abstinence from evil; e.g. Justin, 
Tryph. § 12, ‘The new law (of Christ) wills that you should 
keep sabbath perpetually’; let a thief, etc., turn from sin, 
zal ceonsPparine te cpugepe (cf. Is 5813) zal arnitiv casBare 


* On the opinion that this ‘day’ would be 1000 years, see 


Charles, Book of the Secrets of Enoch, on 331.2; Sanh. 97a. 
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roU Oeod. Similarly Clem. Al. Strom. iii. 15, § 99, p. 556 Potter, 
where ‘that keepeth the sabbath’ of Is 564 is explained to 
signify zara aroxiy &ueprnucray, and iv. 3, § 8, p. 566 (4 uo 
doxsi 70 cx LBaroy ds” aroxys xaxav iyxpatsioy xivirrecbos), Tertul- 
lian, adv. Jud. c. 4, and others: see Hessey, pp. 57 ff., 93, 96 
(ed. 5, pp. 43 ff., 70, 72); Sunicer, Vhes. Hecles. 916, 918f.; and 
cf. also Ep. Barnab. xv. 1, 6, 7. And this, no doubt, is the 
meaning of the expression in the second of the ‘Sayings of 
Jesus,’ discovered in 1897 at_Oxyrhyncus, agyss Inoots, "Ekv poh 
vqarevonre roy xorpmeoy [read rot zormou], ov re, elpnre rijy CaoiAgicey Tou 
Os0d- xaliov un ca SBarionte 70 ce 8Baroy oz ois: crovraeripa: 
the Christian’s whole life is to be hallowed, as a sabbath, in the 
service of God. But it is difficult to think that Christ Himself 
can have used the expression in this metaphorical sense. See, 
further, Expos. Times, ix. 69; Harnack, Uber die jiingst 
entdeckten Spriiche Jesu, 1897, pp. 9-12 [tr. in Expos. Nov. 1897, 
pp. 823-7]; Lock and Sanday, Two Lectures onthe ‘Sayings of 
Jesus,’ Oxf. 1897, pp. 7, 9, 19f., 35f. 

LITERATURE.—Besides the references already given, Wellh. 
Hist. 112,116 ; Montefiore, Hibb. Lect. (Index); Smend, Alttest. 
Rel.-gesch. 139f., 279, 330-332; Nowack, Azch. ii, 140-144 ; 
Speaker's Comm. on Ex. p. 339 ff.; Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. c. 10-11; 
Kalisch, Comm. on Ea. 355-363 (with information on Jewish 
usages); Wuiinsche, Eriduterung der Evang. aus Talm. u. Midr. 
(on Mt 122-10 etc.) ; Schtirer (Index) ; Edersheim, Life and Times, 
li. 52-62, 182, 774 ff.; Maimonides (d. 1204), Hilchoth Shab- 
bath (‘rules for the sabbath’), in his Yad hdzakah (ed. 1550, i. 
fol. 77 ff., ed. 1702, i. fol. 1390 ff.); §§ 242-416 of part iii. (called 
’Orah hayyim) of R. Joseph Karo’s (d. 1575) Shulhan‘ Arakh (a 
manual of Jewish usages ; often reprinted, e.g. Danzig, 1845 ; in 
Lowe's abridged tr. iii. [Hamburg, 1839] p. 49 ff.); Abrahams, 
Jewish Life in Mid. Ages (Index); J. A. Hessey, Sunday, 
its origin, history, and present obligation (Bampton Lect. for 
1860 ; latest ed. 1889). S. R. DRIVER. 


SABBATH DAY’S JOURNEY (Talmudic oinn* 
nzvn).—An expression found but once in the Bible, 
Ac 1” (caB88drov . . . 6ddv), where the Mount of 
Olives is said to be a Sabbath day’s journey from 
Jerusalem. The expression immediately suggests 
some well-known regulation fixing the distance 
which might be travelled on the Sabbath, and, by 
implication, defines this distance as between five 
and six furlongs ; for, according to Josephus in his 
Ant. (XX. viii. 6), the Mount of Olives is five fur- 
longs from Jerusalem, while in his BJ (v. ii. 3) 
it is stated to be six, the variation being perhaps 
due either to the fact that the distance lay between 
the two, or to the fact that the older Hebrew ell 
was rather shorter than the later one. What the 
text suggests is quite in harmony with extant 
Rabbinical regulations, which, therefore, in this 
case exhibit not merely (as they so often and so 
misleadingly do) what ought to be, but what actu- 
ally was. Thus, in the Jerusalem Targum, the 
command in Ex 16% appears in the form, ‘ And let 
no man go walking from his place beyond 2000 
ells on the seventh day’; and in the Targum on 
Ru 1 Naomi says to Ruth, ‘We are commanded 
to keep Sabbaths and festivals, and not to walk 
beyond 2000 ells’; and this regulation is supple- 
mented with many ritualistic details in the Mishna 
tractate‘Hribin. Occasional variations + from this 
generally accepted measurement }—as, for ex- 
ample, the greater Sabbath day’s journey of 2800 
ells, the medium one of 2000, and the smaller one 
of 1800—are merely the freaks of individual Rabbis. 

The evolution of the regulation can be traced 
with some approximation to certainty. The Rabbis 
seem first to have generalized the prohibition 
directed in Ex 16% against a man’s ‘going out of 
his place’ on the Sabbath to gather the manna, 

* See Levy, NH WB, 8.v. Dinn (vol. iv. p. 637%). 

+ Nowack (Lehrb. d. Heb. Archiiol.i. 202) gives as his opinion 
that the Sabbath journey probably corresponded to the Egyptian 
measure of 1000 double steps, and quotes from Zuckermann the 
tradition in the Talmud that it was 2000 steps, explaining the 
2000 ells elsewhere by Zuckermann’s statement that in the Tal- 
mud ell and step are quite commonly made the same ; and the 
Sabbath journey (Nowack adds) is sometimes called mil (599) 
—that is, wiasv. Jerome has another measurement. In his 
Epist. ad Algasiam quest. x. we find; ‘They are accustomed 
to answer and say, “ Barachibas and Simeon and Hillel, our 
masters, have handed down to us that we should walk 2000 feet 
(pedes) on the Sabbath.” 

t Origen (de Principiis, iv. 17) says that the Jews held 2000 
ells (Sicysalous xixes) to be each man’s ‘place’ (réxev) (on the 
Sabbath). 
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and then to have deduced the 2000 ells from the 
distance ordained (Jos 34) to be between the people 
on the march and the ark in front of them; or, as 
some suppose, from the distance between the 
tabernacle in the wilderness and the outermost part 
of the camp; but, probably, the case of the taber- 
nacle was only an imaginary Rabbinical inference 
from that of the ark. By the ‘analogy’ in the 
use of makdém, ‘place,’ in Ex 16° and in Ex 2)3— 
where the ‘place’ is a Levitical city of refuge with 
borders extending (it was aflirmed) 2000 ells from 
the walls (Nu 35°)—the man’s ‘place’ of Ex 16% 
became, in due course, the city in which he dwelt, 
together with its borders measuring 2000 ells 
straight out from the sides of the rectangle hypo- 
thetically constituting the city. (This measure- 
ment seems, from Nu 354, with its 1000 ells, to have 
been an exegetical mistake: the 2000 ells appar- 
ently refer to each side of the larger rectangle cir- 
cumscribing the borders)... According to Ginsburg 
(Kitto’s Cyclop., art. ‘Sabbath Day’s Journey’), it 
was argued that ‘if one who committed murder 
accidentally was allowed to undertake this journey 
of 2000 yards (ells?) on a Sabbath without violating 
the sanctity of the day, innocent people might do 
the same.’ Compare also J. Lightfoot on Lk 24°", 
and his quaint remark on the ‘ pleasant art [the 
Rabbis] have of working anything out of anything.’ 
This Rabbinical regulation, being obviously and 
often inconvenient, was not allowed seriously 
to hamper ‘the movements of the Jews. They 
secured, legally, a wider freedom by a simple 
device, which was called the ‘connexion of boun- 
daries’ or the ‘amalgamation of distances.’ If a 
man desired to travel more than 2000 ells on a 
particular Sabbath day he could adapt the law to 
his project by carrying, before that Sabbath began, 
to some point within the Sabbatical limit, food 
enough for two meals; he could then and there 
eat the one moiety and bury the other, and could 
thus establish a domicile (to use a modern expres- 
sion, a ‘place within the meaning of the Act’), 
from which he could date his journey on the 
coming Sabbath. Even this precaution was not 
de rigueur. He could, if he preferred, eye a tree 
or a wall at a distance of 2000 ells from the place 
of his actual abode and declare it his legal abode 
for the Sabbath—that is, his legal starting-point 
for his projected Sabbath journey, provided he 
used words sufticiently definite as to the tree or 
wall, and, as Schiirer phrases it, ‘did the thing 
thoroughly’ (HJ P 11. ii. 122, quoting’ Lrubin, iv.7).* 
J. MASSIE. 
SABBATICAL YEAR (including Jubile Year and 
Land Laws).—In this article several distinct topics 
are treated together, which are too closely related 
to one another to be dealt with separately without 
a good deal of overlapping. A clear summary 
statement of the position of the Sabbatical and 
Jubile years in the cycle of Hebrew sacred seasons 
will be found under the art. FEASTS AND FastTs. 
The 7 years’ period recurs at every stage of the 
legislation, but not always with identical provi- 
sions, or even with application to the same subject. 
The 50 years’ term is first found in the Priestly 
Code, but it is applied to cases previously connected 
with the 7 years’ period. Consequently it will be 
* There is no necessary discrepancy between Lk 2450 and Ac 
112, In the former passage it is said that our Lord took out the 
disciples tas ros Bylleviev, ‘until they came within view of 
Bethany’ (Blass, NZ’ Grammar, 139 n. 4), which (Jn 1118) was 
15 furlongs from Jerusalem. In the latter passage it is said that 
the disciples ‘returned from the Mount called Olivet, which is 
nigh unto Jerusalem, a Sabbath day’s journey off ’—that is, from 
5 to 6 furlongs. The Mount of Olives was a ridge about a 
mile long, and it is this and not Bethany whose distance is thus 
measured after Luke’s manner (cf. 2413), for the purpose of in- 
forming readers unacquainted with the locality. Bethany was 
on the south-east slope of the ridge, about a mile beyond the 


summit. It is unlikely that Luke intended to represent the 
Ascension as taking place either within or close to the village. 
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clearest to gather the whole material from the 
successive sources in such a form as to make com- 
parison easy. Accordingly, the same letter is used 
to mark corresponding matter in the following 
paragraphs. 

I. COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF LAwS.—(i.) The 
earliest Legislation—E.—a. The 7 years’ period is 
found in the Covenant Book Ex 23!, and among 
the Judgments Ex 21°°8 (cf. vol. i. p. 810). 

b. In the former it is laid down as an obligation 
that every Hebrew owner of land should ‘let it 
rest and lie fallow’ in the 7th year. Hupfeld and 
Wellhausen apply this to the increase only, as 
though it was lawful to sow, but not to reap; but 
it is better, with Dillmann, Nowack, etc., to take 
it, as in our versions, as prescribing an entire 
cessation of all field work; for the two verbs in 
v.11 “let drop (or ‘release’) and leave alone’ (7}oD¥n 
Angey), seem obviously in contrast to both verbs in 
y.!° ‘sow’ and ‘gather.’ The oliveyards and vine- 
yards are to come under the same rule as the corn 
land, ¢.e. no work is to be done in them in the 7th 
year. The aim expressed is ‘that the poor of thy 
people may eat.’ And so stringent is the rule that, 
if all is not consumed by the poor, the remainder 
must not be garnered, but must be left for ‘the 
beast of the field’ to eat. It is not explicitly stated 
that the owner and his family were not to eat of 
the spontaneous growth of the fallow year, but the 
passage, taken by itself, rather suggests that they 
might not. 

c. In Ex 217° a 6 years’ term is fixed as the 
normal period during which a Hebrew could be 
compelled to serve as a slave. In the 7th year 
he could demand his freedom (see, further, art. 
SERVANT, and the Oxf. Hea. i. 55). 

d. Neither in connexion with the fallow for the 
land nor with the emancipation of the slave is 
there any clear indication that the 7 years’ period 
was fixed, beginning and ending simultaneously 
all over the country. In the second case, of the 
slave, this hypothesis is practically ruled out as 
impracticable, and in the case of the fallow the 
natural interpretation of the language is that each 
owner would reckon the term independently of 
others, and indeed that different portions of his 
holding would lie fallow in different years, so that, 
e.g., if his corn land did not require his labour, he 
would still have his vines and olives to attend to, 
and vice versd. The analogy of the weekly sabbath 
is too precarious to be allowed much weight. 

e. The earliest legislation has no laws as to the 
inheritance, sale, or redemption of land. 

(ii.) The Deuteronomic Code—D.—a. The 7 years’ 
period occurs twice in Dt 15, in vv.!-8 and vy.!2°3, 
and a third time in 31°}, 

b. No mention is made of any custom of a 
periodical fallow, but an ordinance appears 153 
for the first time (reflecting the life of times when 
the purely agricultural stage has been passed), 
which provides for the remission, or, as some hold, 
the suspension of debts due to a creditor from ‘his 
neighbour and his brother,’ though debts may be 
exacted ‘of a foreigner.’ The motive of the law is 
compassion for the poor and unfortunate among 
the Israelites. And the provision in 31!°® that ‘at 
the end of 7 years, in the set time of the year of re- 
lease’ (7393, trom nv¥2 ‘let drop’[RVm ‘release ’], Ex 
23"), in the ‘Feast of Booths,’ a public reading of the 
Deut. Law-book should take place, indicates that the 
sanction for the ordinance is to be found in the great 
principles of love to God and man reiterated in it. 

c. A Hebrew slave (158) may go free after 
serving for 6 years. 

d. The period, in the last case, obviously begins 
with the entrance of the slave upon servitude ; but 
in the former, it is clear, from the allusion to the 
‘proclaiming’ of ‘J”’s release,’ that the close of 
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each period is to be simultaneous over all the 
country, and to be publicly announced. f 

e. Except for the warnings against disturbing a 
neighbour's ‘landmark’ (19 277), no Deuteronomic 
law bears on the ownership of land. ; 

(iii.) The Priestly Code—P.—a. Not only is the 
7 years’ ees found in this, the latest stratum of 
Hebrew legislation, but a 50 years’ term is added 
to crown the calendar (Ly 25). 

b. Every 7th year, and in addition every 50th 
year, is to be kept with strictness as a fallow year, 
the crops being neither sown at the beginning nor 
reaped at the close, the vines not pruned and the 
grapes not gathered. The idea must be that no 
storing, or systematic harvesting operations, was 
to go on, but not that the crops that might grow 
of themselves were to be left untouched, for it is 
added, ‘the sabbath of the land shall be for food 
for you; for thee, and for thy servant and for 
thy maid, and for thy hired servant and for thy 
stranger that sojourn with thee; and for th 
cattle, and for the beasts that are in thy land, 
shall all the increase thereof be for food.’ So it 
was lawful to go into the fields and oliveyards 
and vineyards, and gather food as it might be 
wanted from the spontaneous yield of the land. 


This view is maintained by Dillmann, Nowack,and the Jewish 
interpreters. Still it is strange that in vv.20-22, where the prob- 
lem of food supply is dealt with, no allusion is made to the right 
conferred in v.6f: (cf. v.12). It might be conjectured that v.6 was 
added to v.5 to modify a stringency regarded as impracticable. 


All mention of the poor has dropped out, and 
the ordinance is expressly based on the religious 
principle that the land, as well as the people, 
should keep Sabbath unto J’. Neither is the 
arrangement of Deuteronomy recalled for the re- 
mission of debts, though the prohibition of usury 
is repeated from Dt 231. 

c. A provision for emancipation of slaves occurs 
vv.*9-54, but in connexion with the jubile, in which 
year every Hebrew slave is to go free with his 
family. This can scarcely be in addition to, but 
rather in substitution for, the earlier provisions ; 
for (1) if the law of emancipation at the 7th year 
was in force, it would be unnecessary to order it in 
the 50th; and (2) the later law in another point 
abrogates the earlier, as it prohibits lifelong 
bondage, and leaves no room for such a riveting 
of the ties of slavery as was involved in the archaic 
ceremony of the boring of the ear. Moreover, we 
find again the express mention of a religious prin- 
ciple as the motive for the law, viz. that all Israel- 
ites are J”’s servants, and therefore cannot be 
permanently owned by another. V.*% a new 
provision is also added, that a Hebrew enslaved to 
a ‘stranger’ (73) may be redeemed by a relative, 
the price varying with the distance of the jubile. 
Curiously, no such provision exists in the case of a 
Hebrew enslaved to a Hebrew. 

d. The 7th year in Leviticus becomes for the 
first time a true sabbatical year, a season to be 
simultaneously observed as a fallow year in which 
no iield work was to be done under a directly re- 
ligious sanction. Moreover, the difficulties of such 
observance being apparent, doubters are encouraged 
(vv.70-22) by an assurance of Providential aid in the 
shape of an unusually abundant yield in the 6th 
year. The produce is to be enough for 3 years, 
‘until the 9th year, until her fruits come in.” The 
reason is that, after the fallow of the 7th year, 
the ground is so hard that a second or third 
ploughing is necessary in the 8th year before sow- 
ing can take place, and consequently only the 
summer-sown crops of the 8th year come to any- 
thing, and they are not available for use till the 
beginning of the 9th year, the reckoning of the 
years being, of course, in this context from autumn 
to autumn. 
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It is not therefore necessary to reject ‘until the 9th year,’ 
as Dillm. proposes, on the ground that the ‘3 years’ would 
naturally be the 6th, 7th, and Sth years, and that the allusion 
to the 9th year has been introduced because an editor referred 
the passage to the exceptional case of the 49th and 40th years 
when two fallow years tollowed one another, the 7th sabbatical 
year and the jubile year. Yet it is natural to conclude from 
the language of Lv 25, as Kalisch does, that the intention of 
the ordinance was that, after 7 sabbatical periods had passed, 
the 50th or jubile year should be intercalated as an additional 
fallow year, immediately atter the 7th sabbatical year, and that 
a new sabbatical period should begin with the 5lst year. 
This was also the view of the Jewish interpreters. But see, 
further, below II. (iv.). 

e. The purchase and redemption of land is not 
alluded to in the earlier codes (but cf, Ezk 4617 for 
allusion to some such custom), but is here treated 
with some fulness (vv.5-10: 12-16. 23-34)" The provisions 
may be enumerated as follows :—(1) The freehold of 
agricultural land could not be sold outright, for at 
the 50th or jubile year every piece sold returned 
to the owner or his representatives. The utmost 
that an owner desirous of selling could do was to 
grant a lease of the property, the term of the lease 
to expire at the next jubile, however near that 
might be. The purchaser only obtained the usu- 
fruct for the time being, and the price was to be 
regulated by the number of the crops due before 
the jubile. (2) In every case of a man being 
forced to sell part of his patrimony, it was the 
duty of his kinsman (v.**) either, according to the 
ordinary interpretation, to redeem the land, 7.e. 
from the purchaser (who is not named), or, accord- 
ing to the attractive theory put forth by Buhl 
(AJTh 1. 738), to exercise a right of pre-emption. 
(3) If there was no kinsman to effect the g@ullah, 
still, if the original owner at any time became rich 
enough, he could buy it back at the selling price, 
less the proportion belonging to the years since 
the sale (v.*). (4) House property in a walled 
city might be sold outright without returning to 
the vendor at the jubile (v.**) ; but he was given 
the right of redemption during the one year after 
the sale (Maimonides and others mention a tradi- 
tion that the term ‘walled cities’ is restricted to 
those that were such in Joshua’s time). (5) House 
property in a village was subject to the provisions, 
see (1)-(3) above, attaching to agricultural land. 
(6) The Levitical possessions were subject to special 
provisions ; (a) house property in their cities was 
to be saleable, as far as the leasehold value went, 
redeemable at any time, and restored at the jubile ; 
and (4) the farm land round their cities was to be 
altogether unsaleable and inalienable. (7) The 
case of a field devoted to J” is treated in Ly 271°. 
The field was to be valued at once, and might be 
redeemed at that price, with a fifth added, up to 
the jubile, after which it passed to the priest. If 
the tield had been already sold, then no redemption 
was possible, and the gift became effective and 
final at the jubile. If the field was not part of the 
donor’s own patrimony, but a purchased (=leased) 
portion of another man’s possession, then the gift 
could only involve the usufruct till the jubile, 
when the property returned to the original 
owner. he 

Summary.—Three stages may thus be distin- 
guished. (1) In Exodusa 7th year fallow for the land 
and a7 years’ term for Hebrew slaves is required, 
without any simultaneous reckoning of either period 
throughout the country. (2) In Deuteronomy a 
simultaneous remission of debts replaces the fallow 
year, the term of service for slaves remaining the 
same. (3) In Leviticus a simultaneous 7th year 
fallow is ordered ; remission of debts is dropped in 
favour of a general prohibition of usury ; emanci- 
pation at the 50th year is all that remains of the 
7 years’ term of service; and a whole series of pro- 
visions is added on land and house property. 


The Analysis of Lv 25.—That this chapter contains earlier 
and late: elements is generally admitted. Dillmann, Kuenen, 


and Nowack consider that there are no sure grounds on 
which to discriminate these. Driver and White (‘ Leviticus’ in 
SBOT) treat the jubile for the land as original in the Holiness 
legislation (P4), but ascribe to a later hand the extension to 
persons. Wellhausen thinks that the first draft placed the 
freeing of slaves and redemption of land in the 7th year, and, 
if Dilimann criticizes this reconstruction as involving an un- 
workable arrangement, Holzinger points out, on the other 
hand, that the priestly scribes were not always very practical. 
Another solution is offered in the Oaford Heaateuch, ii. 177, 


on Lv 25. It is there suggested that the regulations on the 


sabbath year, vy.2b-7. 18-22, belong to the first draft of Ph; that 
the block of material on the jubile, vv.8-17, which now inter- 
rupts the former, is itself composite, as is shown (1) by the 
number of doublets, and (2) by the recurrence of phrases which 
recall Ph; that a second draft of Ph underlies this passage and 
also the remainder of the chapter ; that in this second draft the 
emancipation of slaves and redemption of land, and possibly a 
50 years’ term, were included ; and that the rest, embracing all 
the clauses in which the term ‘jubile’ occurs, is by a later 
priestly editor. Addis and Baentsch take a similar view. The 
blowing of the trumpets on the 10th day of the 7th month is 
thought by many to be a provision earlier than the appoint- 
ment of the same day as the solemn day of atonement, so that 
v.9b will be later than v.%, 


II. HisTorIcAL CHARACTER.—(i.) The Seventh 
Year Fallow.—The custom of a periodical fallow 
is so common a feature in agricultural practice 
that we should almost require evidence to prove 
that there was nothing of the kind amongst the 
Hebrews from the beginning of their settled life ; 
and the 7 years’ period, which is still observed 
in Palestine and Syria, has every argument 
from analogy in favour of it. Moreover, the 
fact that the Covenant Book in Ex 23 is 
throughout directed to defining and regulating ex- 
isting customs, and bears no mark of introducing 
any novelty (ef. the prob. allusion in Jer 174[Heb.]; 
see Driver, Dewt. 174), weighs in the same scale. 
The silence of the earlier historical books must be 
regarded as entirely natural if the fallow was 
not simultaneously observed. It would not be a 
feature that would call for mention. It is other- 
wise with so serious an interruption of the common 
life as would be occasioned by the observance of 
the same year as a universal fallow year, so that 
all workers on the land would be keeping holiday 
for 12 months. Moreover, the tradition at the 
Exile explicitly denies the observance of the 
sabbath years in the pre-exilic times (2 Ch 367, 
cf. Ly 26%4t +3), In fact, the first historical refer- 
ence to the sabbatical year as an institution 
within the range of practical politics is in Neh 
101, where it occurs among the items included in 
the covenant that was entered into at the prompt- 
ing of Nehemiah. Even there the allusion is not 
quite certain. The language ‘leave (va: ; =‘ let le 
tallow,’ Ex 23") the seventh year, and the exaction 
of every debt,’ recalls the law of the fallow in 
Exodus; but the clause is elliptical and far from 
explicit, and the following words, which recall Dt 
15%, make it doubtful whether the remission of 
debts in the 7th year is not the institution in view. 
It is not, in fact, till we reach the Greek period 
that we come upon undisputed references to the 
observance of the sabbatical year (Jos. Ané. XI. 
viii. 26): for Maccabsean times, see 1 Mac 6%: °8; 
Aes, Alas, SGT eb, Tl, Sab, Se BO th AG JAE I 
ii. 4; and for the Herodian era, Jos. Ant. XIV. 
xvi. 2, XV. i. 2; Philo in Eus. Prep. ad Ev. viii. 
7; and Tac. Hist. v. 4. 

(ii.) Lhe Emancipation of Slaves at the Seventh 
Year.—This is once referred to in Jer 345*,* where 
the custom is shown to be more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, and to be most 
difficult to enforce. The postponement of libera- 
tion to the 50th year may be another witness to 
the same fact. 

(iii.) The Remission or Suspension of Debts. — 


* Note here the techn. phrase 1177 Np (‘proclaim liberty’), 
vv.8- 15.17; also Is 611 of captives (cf. Ezk 4617 the ‘ year of 1177,’ 


either of the jubile, or of the year of emancipation of slaves), 
and Ly 2510 of the jubile. [S. R. D.]. 
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Unless Neh 10°! refer to this, history is silent as 
to the observance of any such custom. 

(iv.) Lhe Redemption of Real Property.—That 
there was some provision in law or custom against 
alienating land is clear from the instance of 
Naboth, and the institution of the geullah, Jer 
325%, Ru 4. An obscure allusion in Ezk 726 may 
be taken in the same sense; and it is, of course, 
possible that the ‘year of liberty’ in Ezk 467 
refers to the 50th year as an institution already 
known. Neither is there anything impracticable 
in the provisions themselves. See for parallels 
among other nations, Maine, Village Communities, 
81-88; Harly Hist. of Institutions, 81f., 100 ff.; 
von Maurer, Dorfverfassung, i. 304 ff. This kind 
of tenure is known as the ‘shifting severalty.’* 
Strabo speaks of the Dalmatians redistributing 
land every 8 years, a practice which would support 
Wellhausen’s theory that the term was originally 
7 years and not 50. The denunciations of land- 
grabbing in Isaiah and Micah show that no such 
law was operative even if in existence. Moreover, 
no single undisputed historical allusion to the 
jubile exists, and the dating of the 3 sabbatical 
years that can be securely traced in B.C. 164-163, 
38-37, and A.D. 68-69 leaves no room for the inter- 
calation of the jubile year. Tor this reason, and 
because of the difficulty of the two fallow years in 
succession, the text has been strained to permit 
the identification of the 7th sabbatical year with 
the jubile year. The evidence from the literature 
is therefore rather against the jubile year having 
ever been historically observed. Neither is the 
anthropological evidence such as to rebut this 
presumption. 


The term jwdile.—Nowack gives a summary of interpreta- 
tions, and refers to two essays by Kranold and Wolde (Gott. 
1837) for a fuller account; but the Oxf. Heb. Lea. mentions only 
that which he selects as the best, and which is supported by 
the Targum on Ex 191% and Jos 6°, and by Phoenician inscrip- 
tions, viz. 52\°=‘ram.’ It is used both in combination, as Jos 
64f, and alone, as Ex 1913, for a ‘ram’s horn,’ and lastly stands 
as a designation of the 50th year, ushered in by trumpet blasts. 


LITERATURE.—Treatises on Heb. Archeology by Keil (Eng. 
tr. ii. 10-20), Nowack, and Benzinger; Ewald, Antiquities, 
369-380; Schirer, H/P 1. i. 40ff.; Dillm., Driver - White, 
Kalisch, Addis, Baentsch, and Oa, Hea. on Ly 25 ; Mishna, Rosh 
ha-shana i. 1, Shebiith vi. 1, 2, 5, 6. 

G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 

SABBEUS (2afGalas), 1 Es 9??=Shemaiah, Ezr10*1. 


SABI (B Twels, A ZaBel, AV Sami), 1 Es 5°%= 
Shobai, Ezr 2, Neh 7”. 


SABIAS (afias).—A chief of the Levites in the 
time of Josiah, 1 Es 1°, called in 2 Ch 35° Hasua- 
BIAH. 


SABIE (B YaBe7n, A TaBuj, AV Sabi).—‘The 
children of Pochereth-hazzebaim’ (AV of Zebaim), 
Ezr 2°’, Neh 7°’, appear as ‘the sons of Phacereth 
the sons of Sabie’ in 1 Es 5*. 


SABTA (x920) or SABTAH (7725).—Son of Cush, 
Gn 107(A SaBa0s), 1 Ch 19 (B YaBard, A DaBab., 
Luc. 2eBaba). Glaser (Skizze, ii. 252) professes 
himself satisfied with the identification of this 
place with Dhu ‘l-Sabta, mentioned by the geo- 
grapher Al-Bekri (i. 65), who quotes a line of an 
early poet, in which this is mentioned by the side 
of Al-Abatir, in the dwellings of the Banu Asad, 
probably in Yemamah. This identification is, 
however, of very small value; for the word Sabtau 
means either ‘a rock’ or ‘a desert,’ and Dhu’I- 
Sabta therefore ‘the place with the rock,’ or ‘the 
place with the desert,’ whence it is not even certain 
that the poet quoted really meant it for a proper 
name. Moreover, there is no sign of such a place 
ever having been of importance. Hence the con- 
jecture that it was to be identified with Sabat or 
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Sabbata in the Gulf of Adulis (Ptol. Iv. vii. 8) is 
much more probable. Other conjectures made by 
ancient and modern scholars are given in Ges. 
Thes., the Ouf. Heb. Lez., and the Commentaries. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
SABTECA (x>n2p, Sam. 72n25).—Son of Cush, 
Gn 107 (A YaBaxadd, Luc. LaBexabd), 1 Ch 1% (B 
Luc. YeBexabd, A YeBebaxd).—The identification of 
this place with Samydake in Carmania (Steph. 
Byz., ed. Westermann, p. 246), originally suggested 
by Bochart, has been renewed by Glaser (Skizze, 
li. 252). There is, however, nothing in favour of 
this supposition, except the possibility that the 
genealogist may have been misled by the similarity 
of the name to Sabtah. Early critics guessed 
various places in Africa, while some have even 
supposed a person rather than a place to be meant. 
The termination -ka has an appearance of being 
Indo- Germanic, as also has the penultimate syl- 
lable. In that case the name probably meant 
‘sevenfold’ (saptaka), Heptapolis. Some other 
conjectures are quoted by Gesenius, Z/es., and 
Dillm. Gen. ad loc. D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 


SACAR (72y ‘hire,’ ‘reward’ [cf. the name 
navw’ ISSACHAR]).—1. The father of Ahiam, one 
of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11” (B’Aydp, A Laxdp)= 
Sharar of 2 S 23°, where ‘Sharar the (H)ararite’ 
appears in B as ’Apal Lapaoupeirys and in A as’Apad 
"Apapeirns. ‘The reading of B here may have arisen, 
by transposition of letters, from a Heb. original 
1720 TW, and the name Sivrar should probably be 
read in both passages. 2. The eponym of a family 
of gatekeepers, 1 Ch 264 (B Zaxdp, A Laxidp). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

SACKBUT (sza0 Dn 3°, xosy 37-19-15; LXX and 
Theod. cauSixn, Vulg. sambuca, Wye. ‘sambuke,’ 
Coy., Bish. ‘shawmes,’ Dou. ‘doulcimer,’ Gen., 
AV, RV ‘sackbut’).—The Gr. cau8ix«n (which 
Ges., Buhl, Driver, ete., believe to be derived from 
the Aram.) was a stringed instrument (see vol. iii. 
p. 4614). The Vulg. sambuca is no doubt a translit. 
of the Gr. ; but since sambuca may mean ‘made of 
the elder-tree’ (from sambucus, the elder-tree), the 
name came to be used for any stringed instrument 
made of that wood. In Eng. the ‘sambuke’ had 
the same general application. Thus Ascham, 
Toxophilus, 26, ‘And whatsoever ye judge, tis IL 
am sure, that Iutes, harps, all manner of pipes, 
barbitons, sambukes, with other instruments every 
one, which standeth by fine and quick fingering, 
be condemned of Aristotle, as not to be brought 
in and used among them which study for learning 
and virtue.’ 

The Geneva translators used the more precise 
‘sackbut’ (possibly, however, from an impression 
that it wasa form of the same word). But the ‘sack- 
but’ is unsuitable, for two reasons: it is a wind 
instrument (‘a brass trumpet,’ says Chappell, ‘ with 
a slide like a modern trombone’) ; and, whereas the 
cauB8vxn was particularly shrill, the sackbut had a 
deep note. Cf. Drayton, Polyolbion, iv. 365— 


‘The Hoboy, Sagbut deepe, Recorder, and the Flute’; 


and Bunyan, PP 235, ‘He and his Fellows sound 
the Sackbut whose Notes are more doleful than 
the Notes of other Music are.’ The origist of 
‘sackbut’ is doubtful. Skeat traces it te the 
Spanish sacar to draw out, and buche a box, used 
familiarly of the belly, and thinks that Webster 
is right in suggesting that the name was given to 
the instrument because it exhausts one’s wind in 
blowing! Middleton shows how it lent itself to 
punning, Spanish Gypsy, il. 1— 

‘ Alv.—You must not look to have your dinner served in with 

trumpets. 
Car.—No, no, sack-buts will serve us.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
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SACKCLOTH (pv sak, cdxkos, saccus) was a coarse 
material woven from goats’ and camels’ hair, and 
hence of a dark colour, as we see from Rev 62 
‘the sun became black as sackcloth of hair’ (cdxxos 
Tpixwos) ; ¢f., for the colour, Is 50°, Sir 2517 ‘her 
countenance darkeneth like sackcloth,’ reading 
odkxos with B; also 7p ‘a mourner,’ lit. one who 
wears dark soiled garments (RS! 414, n. 2). A 
similar material was called by the Romans ciliciuwm 
from being prepared from the hair of the black 
goats of Cilicia, hence Jerome’s rendering saccus 
cilicinus (Rev 6). From the fact that sacks were 
made of this coarse haircloth, J in Genesis (42 
*7- 3) uses py asa synonym of anepy ; hence through 
the medium of Greek and Latin our ‘sack’ and 
‘sackcloth,’ though haircloth is the more appro- 
priate rendering. It was also used for saddle- 
cloths (Jos 9+). 

From the analogy of the evolution of dress 
among the Egyptians—for which see Erman 
(Egypt, 200tf., with numerous illustrations)—we 
may infer that the dress of the Hebrews was 
originally, as in Egypt, a scant loin-cloth of sak, 
tied in a knot in front. This continued to be the 
distinctive dress of slaves, captives, and such as 
wished to appeal to the pity of superiors (see the 
instructive episode 1 K 207), To put on sack- 
cloth is nearly always pv 735 ‘to gird sackcloth’ 
about the loins (doc. ¢., Gn 37*4, 2S 3*!, and oft.; 737 
alone, Is 324, J1 1); to take it off was originally 
mas ‘to undo [a knot]’ (Ps 30", Is 207). The 
linguistic evidence is thus entirely against the 
current idea that the sackcloth of the OT was worn 
in the form of a sack ‘with an opening for the 
head, and side apertures for the arms.’ 

Religious usages are proverbially conservative, 
and Hebrew customs were no exception (see, ¢.9., 
Jos 5°»); hence it is not an unlikely supposition 
(Schwally, Das Leben nach d. Tode, 12 tt.) that the 
haircloth cincture continued to be regarded as the 
garment most suitable for religious ceremonies 
long after it had disappeared from ordinary use. 
This is at least more satisfactory than the usual 
explanation that the wish to mortify the flesh led 
to the use of sackcloth in the frequent instances 
where it is associated with fasting as an outward 
and visible expression of penitence, or in cases 
where confession and supplication are combined, 
as indeed is most frequently the case (1 K 21”, 
Neh 91, Jon 3%, Jth 4! etc.). In most cases, 
even when not expressly mentioned, there was the 
accompaniment of ashes (Dn 9°, Mt 117, Lk 107°) 
or earth (Neh 9!) upon the head. Hence the 
author of Baruch speaks of putting on ‘sackcloth 
of prayer’ (4°; see Comm. for alternative render- 
ing). The extravagances of Jon 3%, Jth 4”, where 
even the cattle are clothed in sackcloth, are 
scarcely historical. In the latter passage the 
altar, also, is similarly covered (Jth 41"). That 
the sackcloth in such cases was usually worn next 
the skin (1y2075y)—originally, as we saw, it was 
the only garment—even by women (Is 32", Jth 9!, 
2 Mac 3), seems beyond doubt (see 2 K 6”, Job 
16, which are often wrongly, as we think, taken 
to be exceptional cases). z 

Fondness for ‘the old paths,’ and the desire to 
furnish an object-lesson in simplicity of dress, as 
of life, in the midst of increasing luxury, are 
doubtless the reason that haircloth was the char- 
acteristic material of a prophet’s dress (Zec 13* 
RV; cf. Rev 11 rpodyrevoovow . . . mepiBeBnuevor 
cdxxous). Elijah was distinguished by a mantle 
of hair (2 K 18 RVm). John the Baptist’s only gar- 
‘ment, like that of his prototype, was of camels’ hair 
(Mt 34, Mk 15). Isaiah, on a particular occasion, 
wore even the primitive loin-cloth of sake (207). 

The universal use of this black haircloth (pz) as 
the appropriate dress of those mourning for their 
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dead probably has its root in the circle of primitive 
thought above referred to—the intention being to 
do honour to the disembodied spirit (cf. Schwally, 
op. cit.). It was worn not only in cases of private 
mourning (Gn 37*4, 28 3%! and oft.), but in lamen- 
tations over public calamities (Am 8!, Jer 48%”, 
La 2, 1 Mac 24). Further, just as prayer in this 
garb might avert threatened private bereavement 
(Ps 358), so might it avert—when combined with 
humility and penitence —a great national mis- 
fortune (Jer 6°, J] 1, Jth 4”). Both ideas are 
frequently combined—mourning for past calamities 
and prayer for their speedy removal (1 Mac 3%, 
2 Mac 2”, also Am 8°, and other passages cited). 
A. R. S. KENNEDY. 

SACRAMENTS.—The word sacramentum (sacrare 
=‘to dedicate’) originally meant ‘something set 
apart as sacred, consecrated, dedicated.’ As a 
technical legal term it was used of the sum which 
the two parties to a suit deposited im sacro, and of 
which the winner of the suit recovered his part, 
while the loser forfeited his to the wrarium. 
Hence it came to mean the suit itself, causa contro- 
versva (Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant. ii. p. 958). 
Sacramentum was also used actively of the ‘thing 
which sets apart and devotes.’ As a technical 
military term it designated either the ‘ preliminary 
engagement’ entered into by recruits, or (much 
more often) the ‘military oath of obedience’ to the 
commander. Under the Empire the sacramentum 
which soldiers were obliged to take to their 
imperator was often taken by subjects, whether 
citizens or provincials, to the emperor (Tac. Ann. 
i. 7, 8), in recognition of his proconsulare imperium 
throughout the Empire. From Horace (Od. It. 
xvii. 10) onwards it is sometimes used of any ‘ oath 
or solemn engagement.’ 

The first appearance of the word sacramentum in 
connexion with Christianity may be called acci- 
dental. It occurs in a familiar passage in the 
frequently quoted letter (Hp. 96) of the younger 
Pliny to the Emperor Trajan. It was stated of 
the Bithynian Christians quod essent soliti stato 
die ante lucem convenire carmenque Christo quasi 
deo dicere secum invicem, seque sacramento non in 
scelus aliquod obstringere. There is not much 
doubt that the witnesses whom Pliny quotes 
referred to the obligation under which every 
Christian lies to renounce the devil and all his 
works, and of which the public service of the 
Church reminds him. Possibly the service to 
which allusion is made contained an express re- 
newal of the baptismal pledge. That Pliny uses 
the word sacramentum to express this obligation 
or pledge is no more than an interesting coinci- 
dence. It was a natural word to use; and neither 
jusjurandum nor promissum would have expressed 
the meaning better. Yet Lightfoot is inclined to 
think that it means ‘sacrament’ in the Christian 
sense, and that Pliny has here ‘ confused the two 
sacraments,’ the wording pointing to the baptismal 
pledge, while the context about the early hour and 
the stated day points to the eucharist (Lpp. of S. 
Ignatius, vol. i. p. 52). It may be doubted whether 
the word sacramentum had as yet acquired among 
Christians any specially Christian meaning; and 
it is improbable that the Bithynian Christians used 
the word in a technical sense, or that Pliny uses 
the word because they had done so. The word is 
his, not theirs ; and he employs it in the ordinary 
classical sense. 

As a Christian term, sacramentum makes its 
first appearance in the Old Latin and in Tertullian. 
Both in Lat-Vet. and Vulg. it is sometimes used to 
trauslate wuorjpeov. Cod. Bob. (k) has it Mt 134; 
Cod. Palat. (e) Lk 8”; Cod. Clar. (h) Eph 19 3% 9 5%, 
1 Ti 3% 16, Ro 16%; Vulg. hasit Eph 1° 3? (not 4) 9 5%, 
Col 127 (not *8), 1 Ti 3% (not %), Rev 12° 177 (not ®). | 
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But the more common rendering of pvorijpioy is 
mysterium ; and sometimes in consecutive verses 
first one word is used and then the other. In OT 
sacramentwne occurs Dn 218 4. 47 46, To 127, Wis 2% 
64, in all which places LXX has puorjpiov. But 
mysteriwnr is also found, sometimes side by side 
with sacramentum (Dn 2} 9. 8.) even in the 
same verse (#7), Tertullian uses sacramentum as 
the rendering of svorijpioy in passages where Vulg. 
has mysterium (1 Co 13%, Res. 23; 1 Co 14%, adv. 
Mare. v. 15; Eph 6”, adv. Mare. v. 18). It is his 
usual word. 

Three elements seem to have been at work in 
determining the Christian use of the word ; (1) the 
original passive sense, ‘a thing set apart as sacred’ ; 
(2)the active sense, ‘that which sets apart,’ especially” 
an oath or pledge of fidelity ; (3) the Greek term 
kvoripiov, to which it was regarded as equivalent. 
It is obvious that all these ideas coalesce very well 
respecting those rites which have been called 
sacraments, especially baptism and the eucharist. 

But in the first instance the use of the term was 
very much wider. It was used to designate not 
only religious rites, but doctrines and facts. 
Almost any external form, whether of word or 
action, which conveyed or symbolized a religious 
meaning might be called a sacramentum. It will 
be worth while to examine some of the passages in 
which the word occurs in Tertullian and Cyprian. 

Tertullian, after pointing out that even the 
heathen recognize avoidance of the public shows 
as the mark of a Christian, remarks that the 
man who puts aside the mark of the faith plainly 
denies the faith. Nemo in castra hostium transit 
.. . nisi destitutis signis et sacramentis principis 
sui (de Spect. xxiv.). Again, with regard to God’s 
prohibition of idolatry, he says: Huic sacramento 
militans ab hostibus provocor. Par sum illrs, si illis 
manus dedero. Hoc defendendo depugno in acie, 
vulneror, concidor, occidor. Quis hune militi suo 
exitum voluit, nisi qui tali sacramento eum consig- 
navit (Scorp-iv.)? In both these passages we have 
little more than the Roman military oath used 
metaphorically of the Christian’s allegiance to 
God. In Apol. vii. we get a stage further, when he 
calls the horrible rite, of which Christians were 
often accused, in which a child was killed and 
eaten, sacramentum imfanticidii. It is in this 
treatise that the use of the word is specially 
frequent. In contending that Judaism, and 
therefore Christianity, is far more ancient than 
heathenism, he says: ipsa templa et oracula ct 
sacra unius intervm prophete scriniwm seeculis 
wincit, in quo videtur thesaurus collocatus totius 
Judaict sacramenti et inde jam nostri (xix.) ; wiere 
sacramentum seems to mean ‘revelation,’ or 
‘religion,’ or ‘dispensation.’ It has a similarly 
indefinite meaning in the challenge respecting 
Christian abstention from heathen temples and 
nocturnal rites: omnem hine sacramenti nostri 
ordinem haurite, repercussis ante tamen opinioni- 
bus falsis (xv.). In the plural the word is used 
of the doctrines of the Christian faith. Whence, 
he asks, did pagan philosophy get its doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments? Nonnisi de 
nostiis sacramentis (xlvii.). OT types he calls 
figurarum sacramenta (adv. Mare. v. 1). In the 
treatise de Baptismo we reach the more definite 
use of the term. It opens with the words, Felix 
sacramentum aque nostre, quia ablutis delictis 
pristine cecitatis in vitam eternam liberamur. 
And so also of the eucharist: Proinde panis et 
calicis sacramento gam in evangelio probavimus 
corporis et sanguinis dominici veritatem adversus 
phantasma Marcionis (adv. Mare. v. 8). And 
again of both sacraments : ad sacramentum baptis- 
matis et eucharistic admittens (ib. iv. 34). 


Cyprian seems to have learned from _ his 
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‘master’ to use the word sometimes in its classi- 
cal sense, sometimes with a vagueness which 
was possibly deliberate, sometimes quite definitely 
of baptism and the eucharist. Of Christian 
martyrdoms he says: O quale wlud fuit spec- 
taculum Domini, quam suolime, quam magnuin, 
quam Dei oculis sacramento ac devotione militis 
ejus acceptum (Ep. x. 2). So of a supposed be- 
trayal of the Christian faith, he says: divine 
militie sacramenta solvantur, castrorum celes- 
tium signa dedantur (Ep. \xxiv. 8). He calls the 
Passover a sacramentum (de Cath. Eccles. unit.). 
But it is not easy to define its meaning when he 
speaks of ecclesie veritas et evangelit ac sacra- 
menti wnitas (Ep. liv. 1), or, again, of veritatis 
jura et sucramenta (Ep. \xxiil. 20). Comp. sacra- 
menta celestia (Ep. \xxiv. 4), a phrase which he 
uses several times. He says that totwm fidet sacra- 
mentum in confessione Christi nominis esse digestum 
(Ep. xxx. 3); and that the Lord’s Prayer contains 
many and great sacramenta (de Dom. Urat. 9); 
where ‘doctrine’ seems to be the meaning. In 
baptism, water and the Spirit are each of them 
called a sacramentum ; and, as distinct from here- 
tical baptism, those who receive the Church's 
baptism wtroque sacramento nascuntur (Ep. \xxiit. 
21). Immediately afterwards he uses baptisint 
sacramentum of the whole rite. So also of the 
eucharist he says: Item in sacerdote Melchisedech 
sacrificit donunict sacramentum prefguratum 
videmus (Ep. \xiii. 3). He calls the consecrated 
wine sacramentum calicis * (de Lapsis, xxv.); and he 
appears to call the whole rite sacramentum crucis, 
when he says, de sacramento crucis et cibum sumis 
et potum (de Zelo et Livore, xvil.). On Cyprian’s use 
of sacramentum, see an important note by E. W. 
Watson in Studia Biblica, iv. p. 253. 

Augustine says that the bread and wine ideo 
dicuntur sacramenta, quia in eis aliud videtur, 
aliud intelligitur (Serin. 272). And again that 
Signa cum ad res divinas pertinent, sacramenta 
appelantur (Ep. exxxviii.). But there must be re- 
semblance between the two: si enim sacramenta 
quamdam similitudinem earum rerum quarum 
sacramenta sunt non haberent, omnino sacra- 
menta non essent (Ep. xcviil.). Sacraments are 
verba visibilia, sacrusancta quidem, veruntamen 
mutabilia et temporalia (con. Faustum, xix. 16). 
Accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum, 
etiam ipsum tanquam visibile verbum (in Joh. 
Tract. 80). In one place he enumerates baptism, 
unction, the eucharist, and imposition of hands 
as sacraments}t (de Bapt. con. Don. v. 28); in 
another he asks, Quis novit Dei omnia sacramenta ? 
Quid ait Apostolus? Si sciero omnia sacramenta, 
st habeam omnem prophetiam (Serm. ad Cesar. 
eccles. plebem, 3). This last passage is specially 
interesting, because in Vulg. the word is not 
used [though Aug. testifies that Old Lat. read 
sacramenta|; it has, sti habwero prophetiam et 
noverim mysteria onmia (1 Co 13°). 

The general outcome is on the whole this, that 
the word sacramentum had two main uses, one 
very vague, and the other fairly definite. On 
the one hand, it might be used of anything, 
whether word, statement, or fact, which expressed 

* In harmony with this idea Rabanus Maurus (de Cler. insti- 
tutione, i. 24, 31; Migne, Pat. Lat. evii. 316) makes baptism, 
unction, the body, and the blood of the Lord to be four sacra- 
ments, expressly counting the body and the blood as two. 
Paschasius Radbertus is said to do the same; but he speaks of 
sacramentum (not -ta) corporis et sanguinis (de Corp. et Sang. 
Dom. iii. 2, 4; Migne, exx. 1275). 

+ Similarly in a passage which was quoted almost verbatim at 
the beginning of Art. 26 (=25) in the Articles of 1553: Sacra- 
mentis numero paucissinis, observatione facillimis, significa- 
tione preestantissimis, societatem novi populi colligavit (Chris- 
tus], sicuti est baptismus Trinitatis nomine consecratus, com- 
municatio corporis et sanguinis ipsius, et si quid aliud in 


oo canonicis commendatur (Ep. 54; cf. de Doct. Chr. 
iii. 9). 
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or implied religious truth. On the other, it was 
apphed to certain Christian rites, not fixed in 
number, but understood to be few, of which the 
chief were baptism and the eucharist. No rite 
had a better claim to be called a sacrament than 
these two, which fully realized the ideas connoted 
by the term, and were instituted by the Lord 
Himself. But there were other rites, mentioned 
in Scripture and sanctioned by the Church, to 
which the term might rightly be given; and the 
rite which was commonly placed side by side with 
these two as being of almost equal rank was 
unction or chrism, which is generally applicable to 
all Christians and has at least the authority of 
apostolic tradition. 

The number three was no doubt attractive; but 
still more so the number seven ; and it is remark- 
able that a list of seven sacraments does not seem 
to have been made earlier than the 12th cent., 
when first Gregory of Bergamo (de Euchar. 14), 
and then Peter Lombard (Sené. Iv. ii. 1) fix on this 
limit. It was adopted by Thomas Aquinas and 
stereotyped by the Council of Trent. But it is 
neither scriptural nor logical. Our choice lies 
between two and an indefinite number.* Scripture 
plainly marks out two. They were instituted by 
Christ, and He Himself ordained the outward 
visible signs for them. In whatever sense Christ 
may be supposed to have instituted any of the 
other five,—confirmation, penance, unction, orders, 
and matrimony,—He ordered no special sign for 
them ; and it is rash to say more than that they 
are among the more important of the many rites 
to which the name of sacrament may be given.+ 
For a discussion of any one of the seven see the 
separate articles in the dictionaries. But with 
regard to matrimony it may be here pointed out 
that the Vulgate rendering of Eph 5” sacramen- 
tum hoc magnum est, had considerable influence in 
causing marriage to be regarded as a sacrament. 

There is a difference between the two great 
sacraments of the Gospel, in that baptism may be 
received once only, and the eucharist daily. The 
one confers an indelible character ; the other does 
not. The same difference divides the other five. 
Confirmation and orders resemble baptism. Once 
baptized, always baptized ; once confirmed, always 
confirmed ; once a priest, always a priest. No 
one may have these rites repeated for himself ; nor 
is there any need of repetition. But penance and 
unction admit of repetition. Matrimony belongs 

artly to the one class and partly to the other. 

Yo repetition of the rite is admissible between the 
same two parties; but when death has removed 
one, the other is free to have the rite repeated. 
Augustine writes thus of baptism and orders: 
utrumaque enim sacramentum est ; et quadaum con- 
secratione utrumque homint datur: ulud, cum 
baptizatur, istud, cum ordinatur: ideoque wm 
Catholica utrumque non licet iterari (Con. ep. Par- 
men. ii. 28). With regard to matrimony he says 
that its benefits are threefold, fides, proles, sacra- 
mentum ; and he explains the last, wt conjuguum 
non separetur, et dinvissus aut dimissa nec causa 
prolis alteri conjungatur (de Gen. ix. 12: ef. con, 
Faust. xix. 26; de Nupt. et Concup.i.11). See, fur- 
ther, Harnack, Hist. of Dogme (Eng. tr.], vi. 201 ff. 

* Hugo de St. Victore, following the Augustinian definition of 
a sacrament as rei sacre signwm, enumerates some twenty or 
thirty lesser sacraments, as the ritual use of holy water, of 
ashes, of palm-branches, of the paschal candle, of bells, and of 
curtains; also certain acts, as making the sign of the cross, 
bowing the head or the knee; and certain utterances, as Domi- 
nus vobiscum, Alleluia, the recitation of the De profundis, the 
Jubilate, the Creed, etc. (de Sacramentis, 1. ix. 1-9; Migne, 
Pat. Lat. clxxvi. 471). : 

+ The anointing of a king, the washing of the saints’ feet, and 
the salt given in certain Latin rites to catechumens, have ail 
been called ‘sacraments,’ ¢.g. in the Gelasian Sacramentary is 
a prayer ut hoc creatura salis in nomine Trinitatis eficiatur 
salutare sacramentum. 


The question, whether there were sacraments 
under the OT, is, like the question of the number 
of sacraments under the NT, to a large extent a 
question of definition. What is meant by a sacra- 
ment? Definitions which exclude all but baptism 
and the eucharist of course exclude all OT rites. 
But those who, with Augustine, regard sacra- 
ments as essential to the lite of a religious com- 
munity must allow sacraments to the Jewish 
Church. Yet if, as he holds, the sacramental 
character of marriage consists in its indissolubility, 
then marriage, which is a sacrament under the 
Christian dispensation, was not a sacrament under 
the Jewish, which allowed divorce. The sacrifices 
and other rites were sacraments to the Jews, 
necessary then, but superfluous now. The differ- 
ence is this: sacramenta Novi Testamenti dant 
salutem; sacramenta Veteris Testamenti pro- 
muiserunt Salvatorem. ... Mutata sunt sacra- 
menta ; facta sunt faciliora, pauciora, salubriora, 
feliciora (in Ps. \xxiii. 2). Both, however, tell of 
the passion and resurrection of Christ, the one 
by promising, the other by commemorating (con. 
Faust. xix. 16). 
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A. SACRIFICE IN OT TIMES. 

i. DEFINITION AND NAME.—The rites which are 
comprehended under the name of Sacrifice, while 
exhibiting many forms and embodying an equal 
complexity of ideas, yet display certain constant 
features which invest them with a character of 
unity. Four notes will serve to elucidate their 
place and function in distinction from other 
manifestations of the religious life. 

(a) Sacrifice belongs to the class of specifically 
religious acts, known as cultus or worship, by 
which man seeks to draw near to God. When 
religion is permeated by intense moral earnestness, 
greater importance is ascribed to character and 
conduct than to worship, yet even in the perfectly 
ethical religion of Christianity the cultus has sur- 
vived as at once a cherished privilege and a sacred 
obligation. In those religions in which the ethical 
interest is weak or absent, the paramount interest 
attaches to the appropriateness and impressiveness 
of the ceremonial approach to the Deity. And 
among the elements of the cultus, by the consent 
of antiquity, the rite of sacrifice excelled and over- 
shadowed all other ordinances in the efficacy of its 
appeal to the object of worship.—() Sacrifice is 
distinguished from other ordinances of worship in 
that it takes the form of the rendering to God of 
a material oblation. The elements of worship are 
at bottom two—forms which express the con- 
descension of God to man, and forms which 
express the appeal of man to God. Of these the 
first has its familiar example in the proclamation 
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of the word of God, the second in prayer. And 
with prayer sacrifice manifestly has a close affinity. 
To the universal religious instinct of antiquity, 
however, it seemed that the spiritual offering of 
aspiration and petition was lacking in weight and 
efficacy. There was therefore associated with it, 
and so prominently as to eclipse it, the sacred rite 
in which the worshippers made over to God or 
shared with Him material things of a kind which 
ministered to human wants.—(c) Sacrifice is dis- 
tinguished from other acts in which material 
things are consecrated to the service of God by 
the circumstance that the sacrifice is consumed in 
the service. The spirit of religious devotion finds 
many ways of expressing itself—e.g. in the conse- 
cration of buildings for worship, in gifts of lands, 
in personal service, and to such acts the term 
sacrifice may be popularly extended ; but in strict 
usage it is desirable to confine it to the class of 
oblations which not only spring from self-abnega- 
tion but also perish in the using.—(d) The effect 
of sacrifice, in the intention of the worshippers, is 
by pleasing the Deity to enjoy communion with 
Him, and through union with Him to gain deliver- 
ance from threatened evil and possession of coveted 
good. This formula roughly expresses the end of 
religion, and, in view of the ancient and commonly 
accorded position of sacrifice as the staple religious 
observance, it follows that communion with a Divine 
being, with the security involved in such com- 
munion, must also be the end generally contem- 
plated in sacrificial practice. 


In the definition of sacrifice, an attempt has usually been 
made to formulate the contemplated end more narrowly. ‘A 
sacrifice properly so called,’ to quote one of the older examples, 
‘is the solemn infliction of death on a living creature, generally 
by effusion of its blood, in a way of religious worship, and the pre- 
senting of this act to the Deity, as a supplication for the pardon 
of sin, and a supposed means of compensation for the insult and 
injury thereby offered to His majesty and government’ (Pye 
Smith, Sacrifice and Priesthood}, p. 3). The fault of this defini- 
tion is that it is framed with reference to the single class of 
piacular sacrifices, and further, that it makes the questionable 
essumption that the piacular sacrifices consistently embodied the 
idea that the slaughter of the victim furnished a satisfaction 
to outraged Divine justice. Among writers of the anthropo- 
logical school, on the other hand, the specific effect of sacrifice 
is often defined as being to remove from the worshipper restric- 
tions or taboos, and to invest him with a character of sanctity. 
Its efficacy, in short, is conceived as being of a magical kind, 
—the persons or things hallowed being, as it were, charged with 
an energy of physical holiness, and thereby fitted to move and 
act in the religious sphere. In this sense the following defini- 
tion has been given in a recent monograph :—‘ Sacrifice is a 
religious act which, by the consecration of a victim, modifies 
the condition of the moral agent who performs it, or of certain 
objects with which it is concerned’ (Hubert et Mauss, Hssai sur 
le Saer. p. 41). Natural, however, and widely vouched for as is 
the idea that the victim imparts a character or an infection of 
sanctity, the interpretation of the modus operandi of the rite 
has fluctuated too widely to justify us in treating the above 
conce)tion as vital to the idea of sacrifice. The only constant 
element has been the belief that, however operating, it pleased 
the object of worship and secured Divine favour. 


Summing up, then, we define sacrifice as an act, 
belonging to the sphere of worship, in which a 
material oblation is presented to the Deity and 
consumed in His service, and which has as its 
object to secure through communion with a Divine 
being the boon of His favour. 


The naines used to describe the rite do not suggest a defini- 
tion, but serve to emphasize certain of the elements which have 
been noted. Saevrijiciwm indicates that it is an act within the 
sphere of holy things, or in the region of the cultus, while the 
appropriation of such a general term to the particular ordi- 
nance illustrates what has been said of its central position in 
pre-Christian worship. The group of words derived from 
oferre (oblation, offering, Germ. Opfer), connect themselves 
with the ritualistic act of the presentation of the victim, and 
also adumbrate the interpretation of sacrifice as a gift (cf. 
sxporgope). Oueix indicates that the typical form involved the 
slaughter of a victim. 

Sacrifice is commonly referred to in OT by specifying the two 
leading varieties—viz. the Burnt-offering (729), and the Sacri- 
ficial Feast (07%). There are, however, two terms, which have 


@ generic as well as a specific meaning. The TD (a gift) was 
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used in the older period as inclusive both of bloody and un- 
bloody offerings (Gn 445), but in P and later prophetic 
literature it has been appropriated to the particular and sub- 
ordinate class of cereal offerings (Lv 2). The generic term of 
the later period is ]372 (2797 to bring near, present, Ezk 2028 
4043, Ly 12), Another term which comes near to a generic 
significance is 72, an offering made by fire. It is used not 
only of animal offerings, but of the cereal offering (Lv 211), and 
even of the shewbread which was not consumed by fire, but 
became the portion of the priests (247-9). In NI dvoia is often 
used generically (Mt 913, Mk 94% etc.), Elsewhere bucim is 
bracketed with another term to give a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of sacrifice—dase rs zx) Ivo (unbloody and bloody offer- 
ings, He 5! 8°), bucias zx) xporgopa/ (the same in inverted order, 
He 10°), The idea is also expressed by enumerating four 
varieties (104). ; 

In AV the term ‘sacrifice’ is of frequent occurrence, being 
inserted into the title of many of the varieties ot offering which 
| have a special Heb. designation (see art. OFFERING). In RY the 
usual practice is to employ it only where the Heb. text has n3} 
or a derivative, thus giving it the connotation of the sacrificial 
feast, while ‘ oblation’ is appropriated to offerings of a different 
type. Exceptionally RV retains it as translation of in (Ps 1187), 
and of 47935 (1412). In NT it renders 6veia and #dav, and is some- 
times distinguished from the ‘ offering’ as the bloody from the 
unbloody. 


ii. THE ORIGIN OF SACRIFICE.—The controversies 
in which this subject has been so fruitful have 
passed through two phases. In the earlier period 
the keenly debated issue was whether the institu- 
tion was of Divine appointment, or merely devised 
by man as an instrument for satisfying the wants of 
his spiritual nature. In recent times the haman 
origin has usually been assumed, but only as a 
fresh starting-point for the discussion of rival 
theories as to the significance originally attached 
to the rite, its primitive form, and the stages in 
the evolution of sacrificial ritual. 


A. The theory that Sacrifice was instituted by Divine authority, 
while strongly contended for by many Reformed theologians, 
cannot be sustained even on the basis of the biblical narrative. 
The argument on which chief reliance was placed was that 
supplied in the account of Abel’s sacrifice (Gn 43), and the 
apostolic reference to the reason of its acceptance by God 
(He 114). There is, it is admitted, no record of a Divine 
enactment, but Divine sanction was known to support it from 
the period of Abel’s sacrifice ; and the hint that by faith Abel 
offered a more acceptable sacrifice than Cain, it is held, jus- 
tifies us in concluding upon a Divine origin. For faith neces- 
sarily implies that there must have been a previous revelation 
touching the ordinance : a positive enactment is presupposed 
as its object, since without such it must have been, not faith but 
superstition. But it is at least as natural a view of the matter 
that Abel’s faith was a venture of trust called forth by a general 
assurance of the Divine holiness and mercy. The real spring, 
perhaps, of the zeal on this side of the controversy is disclosed 
in the argument that a human origin is precluded by the 
apostolic condemnation of will-worship (Heastencxia, Col 223), 
i.e. of the usurpation by the creature of the Divine prerogative 
in the sphere of holy things. Concede that sacrifice, the dis- 
tinctive feature of OT worship, was of human devising and yet 
acceptable to God, and it became impossible to make good 
against Roman, Lutheran, and Anglican practice that no 
festivals or rites were lawful unless expressly ordained in 
Scripture. As the force of this dogmatic prepossession has 
considerably abated, it is easy to admit that the ‘ will-worship’ 
condemned by St, Paul did not include usages shaped by piety 
and discovered in experience to be for spiritual profit. 

For a complete statement of the arguments for a Divine 
origin, with accompanying refutations, reference may be made 
to Spencer, de Ratione et Origine Sacrijiciorum, iv. 2. The 
subject is also very fully discussed by Fairbairn (Typology of 
Scripture, i. 286ff.), who advances the additional argument 
that in making for our first parents ‘coats of skins’ (Gn 321) 
God prompted and authorized the rite which serves as a covering 
of the soul. His position is, however, a mediating one, as he holds 
that, assuming even that it was merely suggested by the self- 
revelation of God, and afterwards approved, its essentially Divine 
origin may, apart from a positive enactment, be maintained. 

In later times the case for the human origin has been 
strengthened. Not only does J manifestly treat it as the 
natural, self-evident mode of worship, but P ignores its 
existence altogether in pre-Mosaic times. In view of this 
conflicting tradition, and still more because of modified con- 
ceptions as to the range of the authoritative in Scripture, there 
has been a growing indisposition to use the scriptural material 
as a basis for a dogmatic pronouncement. The theory of a 
Divine institution, it should be further said, stands or falls with 
the theory of a primitive revelation, and this theory has even 
in theological schools been very generally abandoned. The only 
sense in which the Divine origin can be held is that, by creating 
man for religion, God is the author of the institution in which 
the religious sentiment found ancient and universal expression. 

B. The theories which ascribe to sacrifice a human origin may 
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here be briefly outlined, inasmuch as, while operating mainly 
with general anthropological material, they seek confirmation to 
some extent in the biblical sacrificial system. These theories 
may be best grasped in accordance with the views which they 
presuppose as to the primitive form of religion, and by which, 
it may be added, they must mainly be judged. 

(1) In the first place, we meet with two theories which rest 
on the assumption that the religion of primitive man was a 
monotheism. Either by way of intuition, or as the result of 
reflexion on the world and man, it is supposed that the human 
mind had acquired a knowledge at least of the unity and of the 
cardinal attributes of God. Under the impression of this 
knowledge man may be supposed to have gone on to shape 
sacrificial rites, and that from either of two motives. (a) Uhe 
Expiatory theory is to the effect that man, conscious of sin 
and of the punishment which it merits, substituted an aninal 
victim which should endure the penalty due to himself, and 
so make his peace with God. This interpretation of the rite, it 
is true, has usually been identified with the advocacy of a 
Divine institution, but it at least holds its place in the popular 
mind—apart from any question of origin—as furnishing the 
explanation of the age-long searching after God through 
the ritual of the slaughtered victim and the smoking altar.— 
(b) The Homage theory of Sacrifice has been more favoured by 
those writers who regard the institution as a natural out- 
growth from a primitive monotheism. On this view man was 
impelled to seek closer communion with God, not out of a 
sense of guilt, but rather out of a desire to acknowledge his 
dependence and profess his obedience. To give expression to 
these devout sentiments he fell back on the language which is 
more powerful than speev-h—the language of action (Warburton, 
Div. Leg. iv. 4). ‘To such men (Cain and Abel) there came 
thoughts of one who is ruling them as they rule the sheep, 
whoin some strange way makes the seeds grow which they put 
into the ground. . .. How shall they confess Him, and 
manifest their subjection? Speech, thanksgiving are not the 
most childlike way of testifying homage. Acts go before 
words’ (Maurice, Sacrifice, p. 6). 

The fundamental objection to the above two theories is that 
they attribute to primitive man a theology which it is hard to 
associate with the childhood of the race. The Expiatory theory 
not only presupposes a primitive knowledge of God transcending 
the thoughts of childhood, but it credits man with a sense of 
sin, and with a valuation of death as the wages of sin, which 
belong to a later period of spiritual development. Moreover, 
the theory conflicts with the preponderantly joyous character of 
early sacrifice. The Homage theory is attractive to spiritual 
and philosophical minds when seeking a justification for sacri- 
fice, but can hardly be supposed to have originated it. 

(2) A second group of theories is connected with the 
assumption that the deities of primitive man were beings of 
a low anthropomorphic order—whether nature-spirits, or 
ancestral ghosts, or fetishes. From this point of view it 
naturally seems that the worshipper has somewhat to offer 
which his Deity needs and will gratefully accept. How man 
ministers to this need, and how his ministering proves effectual, 
may be conceived in various ways suggested by examination of 
the possible motives. ; 

(a) The Gift theory has it that the offerings were viewed 
as presents, and that the offerer reckoned on their being 
received with pleasure and gratitude. A chief or a king is 
approached with gifts, and the gods expect the same. The 
currency of this interpretation in classical antiquity is vouched 
for by Cicero. ‘Let not the impious dare to appease the gods 
with yvifts. Let them hearken to Plato, who warns them that 
there can be no doubt of what God’s disposition toward them 
will be, since even a good man wiil refuse to accept presents 
from the wicked’ (de Leg. ii. 16), In the older literature it is 
maintained by Spencer, who thinks it self-evident that this 
was the idea cherished by man in his primitive simplicity 
(ii. 762). Tylor and Herbert Spencer, though differing as to 
the primitive object of worship, find the origin of sacrifice in 
the idea of a gift. According to the latter, ‘the origin of the 
practice is to be found in the custom of leaving food and drink 
at the graves of the dead, and as the ancestral spirit rose to 
divine rank the refreshments placed for the dead developed 
into sacrifices’ (Principles of Sociology, § 139ff.). Among the 
older writers it was commonly held that such an account of 
the origin of sacrifice could not be accepted in view of the 
place which it fills in the system of revelation (Bahr, Symbolik, 
i. p. 276); but within the last generation it has come to be 
regarded as by no means axiomatic that value implies dignity of 
origin. A more forcible objection is that the blood, which figures 
so prominently in sacrificial ritual, can scarcely have been 
selected as a desirable gift. And this criticism is effective in so 
far as it compels the admission that the whole system of sacrifice 
has not been shaped by the idea of the gift. There is, besides, 
reason for holding that the fundamental conception, while akin 
to that already stated, is more definite and suggestive. 4 

(b) The Table-bond theory exchanges the general conception 
of a gift for that of a meal of which the Deity partakes in 
company with the worshippers. The germ of the theory is to 
be found in Sykes, who traced the efficacy of sacrifice, which is 
commonly a joint-meal, to the fact that ‘eating and drinking 
together were the known ordinary symbols of friendship, and 

re the usual rites of engaging in covenants and leagues 
Ov ature of Sacrifices, p.75). On this view sacrifice has more virtue 
than a mere gift ; it knits the god and the worshippers together 
by the bonds created by the interchange of hospitality. In the 
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by the addition that the Deity was united to the worshippers, 
not merely becanse of His gratification, but because a common 
meal physically unites those who partake of it. Whether this 
latter conception of the modus operandi of the meal be primi- 
tive is open to doubt, but in view of the materials and form of 
early sacrifice the conclusion seems irresistible that the original 
idea of the worshippers was to gratify their God, and strengthen 
their position in His favour, by joining with Him in the repast. 

(c) The theory of a materialistic suzramental communion is 
a special development of the last. The hypothesis starts from 
the observation that at certain stages of civilization religion 
takes the form of animal-worship, or of the reverence for animals 
which are believed to share along with man in the Divine 
nature. At this stage, also, it happens that the sacred animal, 
which is commonly proscribed as tood, is on solenin occasions 
made to furnish the material of a sacrificial meal. In other 
words, there is occasionally permitted what bas been bluntly 
described as ‘eating the god’ (Krazer, Golden Bough). The 
motive for this is suggested by a widespread idea of physical 
virtue. In eating an animal or a human being the savage is 
supposed to incorporate ‘not only the physical, but even the 
moral and intellectual qualities which were characteristic of 
that animal or man.’ Similarly it was easy to believe that, 
if the Divine lite resided in a group of sacred animals, a 
particle of the precious deposit would be distributed among 
all the recipients, and incorporated with their individual liie 
(LS 2p. 313). As to whether we may regard as primitive the 
totemistic conception of the Divine-human affinity of animals, 
and of the assimilation of the Divine life through eating the 
totem, there is grave reason for doubt. The totemistic theory 
of the origin of worship has been widely propagated through 
the brilliant and learned monograph of W. R. Smith (Jowrn. 
Philol. ix. 75ff.), and its fascinating exposition by Jevons 
(ntroduction to the History of Religion, 1896); but the main 
body of English anthropologists refuse to regard it as primitive, 
while in France the hypothesis has been subjected to close and 
learned criticism (Marillier, ‘La place du Totemisme dans 
l’évolution religieuse,’ in Kev. de /' Hist. des Religions, 1897-98). 
Totemism seems most intelligible when viewed as formed under 
the play of savage thought or misconception, and as intruding 
upon and overrunning earlier forms of worship which found a 
god in nature or the spirits of men. 

The theories above mentioned assume that sacrifice was 
directly called into existence by the religious idea. Another 
possibility is that the slaughtering of animals or men came to 
awaken awe and misgivings in the breast of the savage, and 
that he sought to reassure himself by a procedure which in 
vested such acts with a religious character and sanction. 


Amid this mass of speculation the most certain 
conclusion seems to be that sacrifice originated in 
childlike ideas of God, and that the fundamental 
motive was to gratify Him by giving or sharing 
with Him a meal. 

iii. SEMITIC SACRIFICE IN THE PRE - MOSAIC 
Periop.—For the period between the dim region 
of origins and the consolidation of Israel as a 
nation a certain amount of material is professedly 
contributed in the patriarchal narratives of J. 
The representation given is that sacrifice origin- 
ated in the first family when the bloody offering 
of Abel was accepted (Gn 44); that Noah offered 
burnt - offerings after his deliverance (8°); and 
that by Abraham and his line it was practised 
under a variety of forms and with some diversity 
of ritual. The chief occasions were times of meet- 
ing with God, and other solemn moments of life : 
the kinds of offering in vogue were the Peace- 
offering (Gn 3154), the Burnt-offering (2238), the 
Coyenant Sacrifice (157), and the Libation (28)8) ; 
the sacrificial material consisted of clean beasts and 
fowls (8%), especially cattle, goats, sheep, and 
pigeons (15°). Human sacrifice, it is roade nom 
to Abraham, is not required by God (22!"). It is 
also recognized that sacrifice 1s practised outside 
the pale of the chosen line (Ex 181", cf. Nu 23!*-), 

That the kinds of sacrifice thus distinguished, 
the material of sacrifice, and other features, corre- 
spond to the usage of an early period in the history 
ot Israel is quite certain; but the references do 
not carry us back to the earliest phases in the 
evolution of Semitic sacrifice. Between the primi- 
tive form of sacrifice and the comparatively com- 
plex and elevated cultus mirrored in these nar- 
ratives there lies a course of development on which 
attention has been recently focussed owing to 
the researches of Wellhausen (Leste arabischen 
Heidenthums) and of W. R. Smith (2S). For the 


hands of W. R. Smith (RS p. 269 ff.) the theory was developed | re-discovery of the stages and factors of this de- 
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velopment, reliance is placed on the survivals from 
heathen Arabia, on the vestiges of Phoenician and 
other Semitic cults, and especially on the gift of 
divination which wrests from the phenomena of the 
matured institution a confession as to the course 
of its earlier life-history. The special features of 
Smith’s treatment are his insistence on the con- 
nexion of primitive sacrifice with totemism, and 
his scheme showing the derivation of the varieties 
of sacrifice from the alleged primitive form, while 
he also supplements Wellhausen’s elucidation of 
the growth of sacrificial ritual and the progressive 
modification of sacrificial ideas. ‘This reconstructed 
chapter of history may be outlined as follows :— 


(a) Evolution of the varietics of Semitic Sacrifice.—The 
original point of departure, as we have already seen, is, 
according to Smith, the sacramental meal, at which an animal 
was devoured which was akin both to the god and his wor- 
shippers, and which in virtue of its sacred properties served as 
a cement to bind together in closer union the Divine and the 
human sharers of the repast (S2 313). On this followed a 
process of differentiation, giving rise on the one hand to the 
Sacrificial Feast, on the other to the holocaust. The distinctions 
between the original sacramental meal and the Sacrificial Feast 
are two: the former occurs at rare intervals and the flesh is 
deemed most holy, the latter occurs frequently and the flesh is 
in use as an ordinary article of diet. The transition is explained 
on the one hand by the cessation of the belief in the affinity of 
animals to man, on the other by times of scarcity and a grow- 
ing taste for animal food. Less obvious is it why the primitive 
sacrifice, which was essentially a joint-meal, should have 
developed along a second line into a holocaust. The nexus 
is supplied by the following train of speculation. So long 
as the victim was a sacred animal there was but one type 
of sacrifice —the sacramental meal. When totemistic modes 
of thought disappeared, and domestic animals supplied the 
sacrificial material, the victim, since it was no longer deemed 
to be kin, no longer fulfilled the condition necessary to unite 
the god and his worshippers. The only victim that fulfilled 
the condition of being akin to worshippers and worshipped was 
a human victim, and soon solemn occasions recourse was had to 
human sacrifices. The eating of human flesh was, however, re- 
pugnant to natural feeling, and the human victim was therefore 
offered as a holocaust. And, naturally enough, when an animal 
came to be substituted for a human victim the holocaust per- 
sisted as the appropriate form (Lect. x.). By this account the 
evolution is carried forward to the point represented in the 
beginnings of Hebrew history—where the Sacrificial Feast and 
the Burnt-offering exist side by side. 

(0) Development of Sacrificial Ritwal.—The oldest Semitic 
form of ritual, it is supposed, is preserved in a description by 
Nilus of a Saracen sacrifice. ‘The camel chosen as the victim 
is bound upon a rude altar of stones piled together, and the 
leader of the band, after inflicting the first wound, in all haste 
drinks of the blood that gushes forth. Forthwith the whole 
company fall on the victim with their swords, hacking off 
pieces of the quivering flesh and devouring them raw, with 
such wild haste that in a short interval the entire camel, body 
and bones, skin, blood, and entrails, is wholly devoured’ (S82 
p- 338). In this savage rite we see the first stage of usages 
which were to undergo many modifications before reaching 
familiar shape.—(1) The manipulation of the blood, so im- 
portant in sacrificial ritual, here begins in the form that the 
worshippers lap it as it flows, and the god's portion runs out 
upon the stones. Later the repulsive draught is eschewed, 
and they are content to be smeared with it—a portion being 
sprinkled for the god upon the altar or running into a gutter, 
while some is sprinkled upon the worshippers. This double 
sprinkling survived to historic times in the Covenant-sacrifice. 
Ordinarily, however, the whole of the blood was treated as the 
god’s portion, and was conveyed to him on the altar in peace- 
offerings and burnt-offerings, and also in the later piacular 
sacrifices.—(2) Conveyance of other portions to the god. Assum- 
ing that the above-mentioned rite is primitive, the god origin- 
ally received nothing save a share of the effused blood. 
Gradually, however, other portions, as fat and entrails, were 
assigned to him, and the question emerged as to how they 
were to be conveyed to him. In the case of libations of blood 
or wine, they could be supposed to reach him by absorption 
in the ground, while fat was seen to melt, but the solid in- 
gredients presented a difficulty. An early idea was to expose 
them, and allow them to reach their destination through being 
devoured by wild beasts. Next, the use of fire came in— 
originally, as Smith thinks, simply to get rid of the remanent 
portions, but afterwards as the means of carrying into the 
sphere of the gods the sublimated essence or the sweet savour 
of the meal. The usage in which, while the blood is poured 
out on the altar, the essence of the offering ascends in fire 
from the altar, is that which has been firmly established at the 
dawn of Hebrew history (Wellhausen, op. cit. 110 ff., ‘Opfer 
u. Gaben’; £S2, Lect. ix.).—(3) Modijications of the human 
meal. Like the drinking of the warm blood, the eating of the 
raw flesh had to yield in the course of time to more refined 
methods. With the appearance of the Burnt-offering it went 
partially out of use, while in the Sacrificial Feast it appears to 
have been at first boiled, at a later period roasted.—(4) Growth 
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of opinion as to the significance of Sacrifice. The primitive 
interpretation of the rite as cementing the religious relation- 
ship through the eating of the sacred animal disappeared when 
the people reached the pastoral stage, although the idea 
lingered that food of any kind had a uniting virtue, and the 
illicit mystic forms of cultus which continued to be practised 
to some extent embodied the original idea. A new interpre- 
tation gained ground with the rise of the institution of pro- 
perty. The worshipper now had somewhat whereof he was 
absolute disposer, not joint-trustee along with the Deity, and 
it had thus become possible for him to confer on the latter a 
favour by the bestowal of what the worshipper was person- 
ally entitled to enjoy. In this way the Gitt theory, which 
is imbedded in so many terms of the sacrificial vocabulary, 
came into existence. The institution of property, in fact, 
from the first exercised an influence that on the whole has 
worked for religious deterioration. At a later stage the gift 
was understood to be in some sense a substitute for the wor- 
shipper. 

contribution to the 
evolutionary account of Semitic sacrifice is a 
brilliant piece of work which has profoundly influ- 
enced research in cognate fields. But the attrac- 
tiveness of the ingenious combinations, supported 
as they are by vast and recherché erudition, neces- 
sitates a reminder of the extremely speculative and 
precarious character of many of the positions. The 
theory credited to Semitic heathenism in its primi- 
tive stage, as already pointed out, is highly proble- 
matical. The construction in question postulates 
the idea of a communion between the god and the 
worshippers due to their assimilating the same food, 
but it cannot be held to be proved that this natural 
enough idea sprang ultimately from a theory that 
the sacrifice was efficacious because the victim 
was akin to both. Further, if the god and his 
votaries were already kin, it is not clear that 
their union could be more closely cemented by 
eating an animal which imported into the union 
no more than was already found init. As regards 
the genealogical scheme, while Smith makes the 
holocaust a late derivative, and by a complicated 
process, from the sacramental meal, the truth is 
that the two types are always found existing side by 
side—among the Pheenicians as well as among the 
Hebrews; and, so far as historical evidence goes, 
there is no strong reason for according priority to 
either (Hubert et Mauss, p. 32ff.). A weakness of 
Smith’s position is that his exposition of primi- 
tive Semitic ideas is largely based on late Arab 
practice ; and the next stage must be to test his 
speculations by the results of the researches now 
being actively prosecuted in the older field of 
Babylonian and Assyrian worship (Zimmern, Beit- 
rage zur Kennt. der bab. Relig.). 

iv. SACRIFICE IN ANCIENT ISRAEL.— From the 
speculative field of prehistoric evolution we ad- 
vance to the period which extends from the Exodus 
to the rise of the 8th cent. prophets. The question 
which encounters us on the threshold is whether, 
and to what extent, Moses organized a system of 
sacrificial worship. The Pentateuch, in its main 
body, represents the work of Moses in this depart- 
ment as epoch-making and final. The Priestly 
Narrative, in the first place, makes no mention 
of a use of sacrifice anterior to Moses, and thus 
suggests, not indeed that it was not previously 
Prachi’, but that it had then no place in the re- 
igion of the chosen line, and that it had no Divine 
sanction. In the next place it ascribes to Moses, 
as the instrument of God, an elaborate code which 
precisely, and with an aspect of finality, deter- 
mines ‘the when, the where, the by whom, and in 
a very special manner the how’ of sacrifice (Wellh. 
Hist. Isr. p. 52). But the representation is in both 
particulars unhistorical. The use of sacrifice in 
primitive Israel, antecedently more than probable, 
is vouched for by independent tradition. The 
promulgation by Moses of an elaborate sacrificial 
code, which treats ritualistic correctness of detail 
as of paramount importance, is in itself improbable, 
and is inconsistent with the highly flexible practice 
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under the Judges and the early monarchy, as well 
as with the prophetic conceptions of the nature of 
the Mosaic legislation (see below). It is indeed 
difficult to believe that Moses left no impress 
upon the forms of the religious life of the people 
which remembered him not only as emancipator, 
but as prophet (Dt 34"), and it may well be 
supposed that he stands for an early stage in the 
evolution of the institution which culminated in 
the system of the Priestly Code ; but it would be 
a hopeless task to try to disengage the Mosaic 
element in the archaic usages which P certainly 
embodies. In these circumstances it is desirable 
to base the account of ancient Heb. sacrifice on 
another group of sources. Foremost among these 
is JE, whose patriarchal narratives illustrate a 
comparatively early cycle of ideas, and the Book 
of the Covenant (Ex 20"4-23!), which chronicles or 
corrects certain features of ritual practised down 
to the 9th century. In addition, great value 
attaches to the incidental references in Judges, in 
the books of Samuel, and in the early Prophets. 

(1) The Sacrificial material consisted of the agri- 
cultural produce of Canaan, animal (Ex 22°), cereal, 
and liquid (v.*), The victims included—of large 
cattle, the old and young of the ox-kind ; of small 
cattle, sheep and lambs, goats and kids. Of birds, 
the pigeon might be used in the Burnt-offering. 
Wild animals and fish, which figure in the Baby- 
lonian ritual, were not offered. The blood and the 
fat were specially appropriated to Jehovah, and of 
animal products presented to Him we hear of wool 
(Hos 2°), but not of the libation of milk. Meal, which 
was baked into cakes (Jg 61°, Am 5%), was the com- 
mon form of the cereal offering. The valuable pro- 
ducts of oil (Gn 28!8, Mic 6”) and wine (18 174, Am 28) 
were ingredients of the sacrificial meal, and were 
doubtless also offered in the form of a libation. 
The sacrificial material of the Carthaginians 
agrees with this, except that their code allowed 
many species of birds and also milk (CJS i. 237). 

(2) The varieties of sacrifice were of two types— 
that in-which the offering was wholly devoted to 
God, and that in which He received a portion and 
the worshippers feasted on the remainder. Of the 
former use the typical example is the Burnt-offering, 
of the latter the Sacrificial Feast (Ex 1075 18 2074) ; 
but there are other kinds of offering that have to be 
described which bear distinct names either because 
of the peculiarity of the ritual, or of the special end 
which they were designed to serve. 

(a) The Sacrificial Feast was probably the oldest 
form, was in early times by far the most common, 
and gave satisfaction to normal states of religious 


feeling. 


The names by which this type of offering is distinguished in 
RV are Sacrifice and Peace-ofjering. ‘Sacrifice’ (N2j) is some- 
times contrasted with the old generic name (7m}D 18 229), 


but oftener with the Burnt-offering (Ex 105,15 615), and in 
both cases it is ‘the general name for all sacrifices eaten at 


feasts’ (Oaf. Heb. Lex. 8. M2j). The sacrifice in the narrower 
sense is synonymous with the Peace-offering (n°), which is 
similarly used to designate the division of offerings which 
were divided between God and man (Ex 2024, Am 522), 
The original meaning of the 07¥ is obscure. The interpreta- 
tion of our versions rendered by Peace-offering (LXX Oucia, 
tipnyiz?,) conceives it as the sacrifice offered when friendly re- 
lations existed towards God (D?¥, ‘to be whole or at one’)—in 
contradistinction to the piacular sacrifices which presupposed 
estrangement. Heilsopfer is somewhat similar in idea. An 
alternative rendering derives it from 07¥ ‘to make whole,’ 
‘make restitution,’ in which case it would be originally an 
offering of reparation (Erstattwngsopfer), and by an intelligible 
transition a payment of vows or thank-offering (Luther). 


The occasion of the Peace-offering was some 
such event as prompts human beings to come 
together in a festive spirit. Even in the modern 
world the joyful event provokes demonstrations 
and rejoicings which are felt to have their fittest 
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culmination in the banquet, and the Peace-offering 
was simply the form taken by the festal banquet 
in an age thoroughly permeated by the religious 
spirit. The opportunity for such celebrations is 
given, not only in the life of the nation and of 
the community, but in that of the kindred stock 
and of the family. In the national life such ocea- 
sions for rejoicing occurred in the successful con- 
clusion of a campaign (1S 117, ef. Jg 16%), in the 
cessation of a visitation of famine or. pestilence 
(28 24%), and in the accession of a king to his 
throne (1 K 1¥). In the last case, and also at the 
dedication of the temple, the provision naturally 
was on the most magnificent scale (1 K 8®). The 
smaller unit of the local community had its special 
occasion for rejoicing in the events of the agricul- 
tural year: firstlings and first-fruits supplied the 
material of a sacrificial meal (Ex 22”81), The visit 
of a notable prophet to a town also suggested the 
recognition of the privilege by a sacrificial feast 
(18 16°). The sept or larger family professed and 
strengthened its kinship by an annual reunion 
which took the form of the sacred banquet (208). 
Similarly, family religion found occasional ex- 
se aus in the pilgrimage of man and wife to a 
ocal sanctuary, where they ate and drank before 
the Lord (1S 13). Other events in this sphere 
which were similarly hallowed were the departure 
on a momentous journey (Gn 31), the arrival of 
a guest of consequence (188), the embarkation on 
a new career (1 K 1971). In general it served to 
keep alive the sense of dependence on God for pro- 
tection and the natural blessings of life, while it 
had the social value of promoting the solidarity of 
the nation and of its component parts. 

(1) A course of preparation was required before 
taking part in the sacred observance (1 S 16°). A 
period of continence was ordained (21°, cf. Ex 
191-14) ; and lustrations and a change of garments 
constituted the physical holiness which was deemed 
seemly and necessary in approaching the Deity 
(Gn 35°, Ex 19}°-), Naturally, also, it was made 
the occasion for the display of finery and orna- 
ments (Hos 2'*). There was recognized, however, 
the necessity of a more spiritual preparation in 
which the heart was touched, or even renewed by 
God(18 10°). (2) Zhe ritual necessarily varied with 
the material. In the case of the animal sacrifice, 
the blood and the fat were appropriated to God 
(1S 2'6), and were consumed on the altar. To 
lessen the temptation to sacrilege, it was provided 
that the fat should be given to God immediately 
after the slaughtering (Ex 231%), The accompany- 
ing offering consisted of unleavened bread (?0.). 
The remaining portions were divided between the 
priests and the offerers. The sin of the sons of 
Eh was that, instead of taking the share allowed 
by ancient custom, they dipped with a rapacious 
flesh-hook into the cauldron, and also that they 
encroached on the Divine portion by claiming their 
share before the fat had been conveyed to God 
(18 2), At this stage the sacrificial flesh was 
boiled, and it is represented as an objectionable 
innovation that the priests demanded their portion 
raw with a view to its being roasted. The custom 
of boiling the flesh is also commemorated in the 
prohibition of seething a kid in its mother’s milk 
(Ex 23!°)—which probably had its origin, not so 
much in a feeling that the practice was of the 
nature of an outrage, as in heathen associations 
connected with the sacrificial use of milk. (3) The 
religuous efficacy of the Sacrificial Feast was doubt- 
less differently interpreted according to the degree 
of spiritual enlightenment. The popular idea prob- 
ably was that God was entertained at a feast, in 
which He received His portion in the form of fire- 
food, and that the honour and gratification thus 
afforded Him rendered Him well disposed to the 
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worshippers. The offering would thus be con- 


sidered eflicacious as bringing the response which 
is naturally elicited by a gift or service. The 
command, ‘none shall appear before me empty- 
handed’ (Ex 23” 34”), suevests that the practice 
of approaching a monarch with gifts was regarded 
as typical of the approach to Jehovah with offer- 
ings. The use of Aq: (gift) in a comprehensive 
sense points to the same interpretation. With 
this, doubtless, was also associated the conviction 
that by eating and drinking along with Jehovah 
friendly relations were both expressed and strength- 
ened. That the sacred life- blood of the animal 
was conceived as cementing the union by constitut- 
ing a physical tie is more problematical (Schultz, 
AJTh, 1900, p. 269). But these interpretations 
were beginning to be challenged. The higher theo- 
logy excluded the idea of God as a fellow-guest. 
A striking saying, ascribed to Samuel, declares 
offerings worthless without obedience (15 15”). 


(b) The Burnt-offering, my (LXX crczairwpe, drdoxatraris, 
Aonc proce, crdoxeprwots), ‘that which ascends,’ is so called either 
. as that which is e!evated to the altar (Knobel, Oehler, Nowack), 
or which ascends in flame (Bihr, Keil, Delitzsch). It is usually 
synonymous with ‘the whole Burnt-offering,’ though originally 
the distinction may have obtained that the portion of any 
bloody sacrifice consumed on the altar was designated the 79), 
while only the Burnt-offering consisting of an entire victim 
was a bho (Nowack, Arch. ii. 215). 


lf the bright side of human experience, which 
gives birth to joy and hope, had its characteristic 
rite in the Peace-ottering, the Burnt - offering 
answered to the mood in which the predominant 
feeling is grief, apprehension, or awe. In certain 
situations, of course, there is a combination of 
joyousness and solemnity, of hope and fear—as at 
the coronation of a monarch, or the conclusion of 
a national covenant with God, and in such cases 
the double aspect has its expression in the com- 
bination of the two types of offering (1 S 108, 
Ex 24°). But on occasions of extraordinary solem- 
nity or gravity the Burnt-ottering stood alone. 
The deliverance from the Flood, accompanied as it 
may be supposed to have been by overwhelming 
awe at the sweep of God’s devastating judgment, 
was marked by the sacrifice of the Burnt-offering 
(Gn 8”). Similarly on the occasion of a theophany, 
when the sense of privilege is overborne by the 
sense of danger in the presence of Jehovah, the 
Burnt-offering is the appropriate rite (Gn 22%, 
Jeg 13%), At the beginning of a war, when the 
danger and the dubious issue are keenly realized, 
it alone bespeaks the Divine aid; nor’ does the 
leader of the host embark without this appointed 
service on his hazardous enterprise (Jg 6%). It 
would even seem that in perplexity it was used 
with the divinatory purpose, which in Babylonia 
had been one of the principal uses (Jg 6'7). When 
one was driven to extremity by the hatred of a 
powerful opponent, it might be offered in the hope 
of God interposing to change his heart (1 S 261). 
In time of peril it might be promised by way of 
vow on condition of success (Jg 11). It has indeed 
been alleged that in periods of national calamity it 
was not offered—the idea being that this was 
useless so long as the wrath of Jehovah was fierce 
against king or people; but this view rests upon 
an incident in the life of David (28 2413) when 
acting under prophetic guidance, and cannot well 
be supposed to represent the prevalent belief. 
(1) The sacrificial material had consisted, from very 
early times, in one or other of the following : the 
ox-kind, the goat, the sheep, the turtle-dove, and 
the young pigeon (Gn 15°). (2) The ritual of the 
Burnt-offering exhibits survivals of ancient usage. 
Though the usual custom now was to slay the 
victim beside the altar, there are traces of an older 
practice of slaying it upon the altar (Gn 22%, ef, 


1S 14%). The ritual of Gideon is peculiar: the 
flesh of the kid is boiled, it is then put in a basket 
along with unleavened cakes and placed on the 
altar, while the broth is poured either over it or 
on the ground (Jg 6%). The token of accept- 
ance is its consumption by fire. In the later 
period the broth played no part, the flesh being 
consumed raw upon the altar. ' 

(3) Lhe significance of the Burnt-offering is sug- 
gested by what has been said of its occasions. Its 
object was to secure protection against threatened 
danger, success in the hazardous conflict, deliver- 
ance from the sore calamity; and if in some in- 
stances it has the appearance of a thank-offering 
after deliverance, the dominant thought may still 
tshave been that security was sought against a recur- 
rence of the judgment. Further, it is clear that 
the idea was to ensure safety by performing an act 
which was acceptable to God, and thus dispose 
Him to maintain the worshippers’ cause. The 
intention was not invariably to propitiate God in 
the sense of altering His attitude from hostility to 
clemency ; the sacrifices of Abraham and of David 
are rendered when God is already at peace with 
them, but they were always at least propitiatory 
in the secondary sense that they were designed 
to prevent God from changing His attitude of 
clemency into an attitude of hostility. As to how 
they were supposed to influence God we cannot 
very confidently speak. The old Hebrew idea was 
that the food actually reached God in the form of 
the fragrant fire-distilled essence, and thus gratified 
Him as an agreeable gift (Gn 8"). In this point 
of view it was more efficacious than the Peace- 
offering, inasmuch as it paid to God greater 
honour, and made Him a more costly gift. The 
story of the sacrifice of Isaac suggests the theory 
that the animal was substituted for a human 
victim, but it does not say that Isaac was to die for 
Abraham, and it therefore does not involve the idea 
that the animal victim was understood to bear the 
penalty due to the sin of the offerer. On this view, 
the animal victim represented only the substitu- 
tion of the less valuable for the more valuable 
gift. As in the case of the Peace-offering, it is 
certain that the reflexion which was rooted in the 
higher faith gradually worked its way to a nobler 
conception than that of gratifying God by the 


delights of a repast. Old forms of expression, 
such, as ‘sweet savour’ and ‘bread of God,’ con- 
tinued to be used even when it had come to be 
realized that the quality which pleased God was 
the piety which prepared the fire-food. 

Human Sacrifices, of which OT contains some record, come 
under the category of the Burnt-offering. That they occurred 
in the heathen stage through which the progenitors of the 
Hebrews passed in prehistoric times, can hardly be questioned. 
The practice prevailed throughout Semitic heathendom ; it is 
abundantly vouched for among the Arabs and the Carthaginians, 
and it was in use among the Moabites (2 K 327). The story of 
the sacrifice of Isaac (Gn 2211) clearly implies that the custom 
had been deeply rooted in the past; the history of Jephthah 
furnishes an indubitable instance from the period of the Judges 
(Jg 1154#.); and its persistence down to a late period may be 
collected from various prophetic references (Mic 67, Jer 731, Ezk 
2026 2387). The main point in dispute is whether ‘human 
sacrifices were an essential element of the Mosaic cultus’ 
(Ghillany), or whether they ‘were excluded from the legitimate 
worship of Jehovah’ (Oehler). The argument for the legitimacy 
of the practice would be considerably stronger if we could 
regard as human sacrifices the slaying of Zebah and Zalmunna 
by Gideon (Jg 818), and of Agag by Samuel (1 S 1533, cf. 28 
219); but these acts may be assigned to the different category 
of executions, In the case of Jephthah it is hard to suppose 
that he expected other than a human being to come forth 
to meet him, and the most that can be said is that the narra- 
tive seems to recognize in the issue a merited punishment. 
The manifest moral of the sacrifice of Isaac is that the practice 
was ‘an alien element repudiated by conscious Jahwism’ (Hol- 
zinger on Gn 2214-20), As to the commandment of Ex 2229,— 
‘the firstborn of thy sons shalt thou give unto me,’—it is an 
exegetical possibility that the words point to human sacrifice ; 
but as a normal demand of OT religion, and indeed of any 
sane religion, it is inconceivable (see art. Priests anD Lrvires, 


p. 70%), 
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(c) The Covenant-sacrijice is closely related to the Peace-offering, 
although it may be considered to be intermediate between the 
my and the nz}. The peculiarity lies partly in the specific 
object,—which is to seal a compact, partly in the ritual. Ac- 
cording to antique practice the formation of a covenant or an 
alliance was sealed by a variety of xites. One form is the 
sprinkling of each party with the other’s blood, or the comming- 
ling of the blood of both by smearing it upon stones. In a 
second form animal bloodisemployed. Another is the partition 
of a carcase, with the passage of the covenanting parties between 
the divided parts. Of the latter custom there is an evident 
trace in1$ 117. After being chosen as king, Saul ‘took a yoke 
of oxen and cut them in pieces, and sent them throughout all 
the borders of Israel.’ In the text it is interpreted as a threat 
of a like fate being visited upon rebels ; but the form, which is 
reminiscent of the passage through a sundered victim, rather 
conveys an invitation to the tribes to join with him in a cove- 
nant, The form is also recognizable in the ritual employed in 
God’s covenant with Abraham (Gn 15). A heifer, a ram, anda 
she-goat are sundered in twain; and after nightfall a flaming 
torch, which clearly represents God in its action, passes between 
the divided pieces. Another noteworthy feature of the narra- 
tive is that at first birds of prey descend upon the carcase and 
are driven away—not improbably a deliberate repudiation of the 
ancient practice of exposing the god’s portion to be consumed 
by wild creatures (v.11), The second important instance of the 
Covenant-sacrifice connects itself with the usage of cementing 
an alliance by an interchange of blood. At the making of the 
covenant between Jehovah and His emancipated people, Burnt- 
offerings and Peace-offerings are sacrificed; and in connexion 
with the burnt-offering, as it would seem, Moses pours half of 
the blood upon the altar for God, while the other half is sprinkled 
on the people (Ex 246-8). In this type of sacrifice a different 
idea from that of propitiating God by a gift is clearly preserved 
—that, viz., of the establishment of communion of life through 
assimilation of the same blood. 

(d) Vegetable offerings were later in origin, and in less repute, 
but must have formed an important division of the offerings at 
the sanctuaries. Meal, baked into cakes, was doubtless a 
common form of offering (Jg 619, 1S 124). The most interesting 
example of this class is the SHEWBREAD (0°35 on? apros Evaro, 
apoxsinsvo (775) ro0licews, TOU rpocwrov, THs rporgopas) (EX 2530, 
cf. Ly 245). This offering, even as regards the number of the 
loaves, is anticipated in the far older Babylonian ritual (Zim- 
mern, Beitrdge). The ritual in the first stage followed the 
method of exposure—the bread being laid out on a table in the 
sanctuary ; but the Divine portion is conveyed to the Deity in 
the end by being allotted to the priests. The vegetable offer- 
ings, it should be added, were often associated with animal 
offerings. The Book of the Covenant prohibits the use of 
leavened bread in connexion with the Sacrificial Feast (Ex 2318). 

(e) The Libation was originally a libation of blood, possibly at 
a later stage of milk and of water (LS 76, 2S 2316 preserve a 
recollection of the latter), but in the historical period the chief 
material is oil, which also naturally went along with the cereal 
offerings. The rarity of the mention of the libation of wine, 
which was certainly in use, is not improbably connected with 
the incongruity to more elevated thought of the idea of offering 
to God a festal banquet, and also with official opposition to the 
excesses to which the prominence of this element led (1 S 114). 
There could not be wanting an instinct that the libation of wine 
was most in harmony with the unethical genius of heathendom. 


v. THE PROPHETS AS REFORMERS OF SACRI- 
FICIAL WorsuIPp.— The sacrificial system of 
ancient Israel was the result of a long and com- 
plex formative process. A remote heathen past 
supplied the rudimentary forms, and these had 
undergone modification under the influence of a 
progressive civilization, and of the early stages of 
a gradual revelation. The system of ordinances 
thus historically given was now to be subjected to 
a testing ordeal. The knowledge of God and of 
His will, which had been conveyed through His 
dealings with Israel, and which had been under- 
stood in essence by Moses, attained to great clear- 
ness and consistency in the consciousness of the 
8th century prophets; and, possessed as they 
were by this knowledge, they were compelled to 
exainine in its light the past and the future of the 
people, and to sit in judgment on all the present 
doings of the house of Israel. In particular, they 
could not but ask whether the sacrificial cult, 
which to popular thinking was all but coextensive 
with religion, was needed and justified in view of 
the better knowledge of God. As a fact this wasa 
subject which bulked largely in their teaching ; it 
supplied the occasion of much of their strongest 
invective ; and so unqualified was their denuncia- 
tion that it is a debatable question whether they 
proposed the abolition of all sacrificial worship, or 
only its reform. 
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That the religious ideal of the prophets involved the abolition 
of sacrifice, as atlirmed by various modern writers, is a thesis 
which rests on a partial view of the evidence. ‘Their opposi- 
tion to sacrifice,’ says Kayser, ‘was founded on principle, 
and the real significance of their language is: ‘‘No offering, 
but love and right knowledge of God”? (Alttest. Theol.2 p. 
156). This, it 1s held, is the natural seuse of a group of 
passages which represent God as declining offerings, as sated 
with them, and even loathing them. ‘To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices to me? I delight not 
in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. Bring 
no more vain oblations’ (Is lll, cf. Am 521-25, Hos 646, Mic 
66). But such expressions may as naturally be understood of 
@ conditional as of an absolute rejection of sacrifice. The 
people addressed was a sinful nation, persisting in its sins, 
and the repudiation of offerings at its hand by no means 
implied that sacrifice would be equally unacceptable at the 
hand of a penitent and regenerate people (cf. Smend, Alttest. 
Theol. p. 168). And the view that the repudiation is merely 
conditional is borne out by hints that accompany the more 
extensive prophetic prospects. Thus, Hosea looks forward to 
the cessation of sacrifice as a national punishment or calamity 
(34 91tt) ; Isaiah predicts that the Egyptians will bring sacrifice 
and oblation to Jehovah (1921), while Jeremiah very emphati- 
cally includes sacrifices in the purified worship of the future 
(3318 1726). In short, those who regard the prophets as aboli- 
tionists make a mistake which is common in studying polemics 
—viz. of misconceiving an attack on abuses as an attack on the 
institution which they have infected. 

A second argument adduced is that the prophets lay great 
stress on the fact that in the Mosaic period sacrifice was 
neither rendered nor ordained (Am 52°, Jer 721-22), whereby 
they are supposed to claim for a policy of abolition the sanc- 
tion of a sacred period of antiquity. These remarkable pas- 
sages are of great weight in the controversy as to the Mosaic 


. contribution to sacrificial legislation, but in the present con- 


nexion they are not convincing. That Israel did not sacrifice 
during its wanderings (Am 52°) was not necessarily an argument 
for cessation, but might equally have in view to win the people 
to a doctrine which certainly was included in the prophetic 
programme—viz. that the place of sacrifice in worship was not 
the all-important, or even pre-eminent, one that was commonly 
supposed. 


The prophetic programme of reform in this 
field embraced both sacrificial practice and sacri- 
ficial theory. (1) Among the practical reforms 
the foremost place belonged to (a) the prohihi- 
tion of heathen sacrifices —i.e. those oftered to 
other gods, to idols (Hos 11°, Jer 11), to the 
dead (Ps 1068), and to sacred animals (Ezk 8”). 
In connexion with these the practice of kissing 
the idol is noticed (Hos 13). To the class of 
heathen sacrifices we may also refer those mystic 
rites in which the victim was an unclean or re- 
pulsive creature (the swine Is 654, the mouse 661”), 
and which may have been an underground survival 
from a very early cult (2S? p. 357 ff.). (6) The 
prohibition of certain kinds of sacrifice is also 
enforced—notably human sacrifices (Ezk 20%). It 
is, moreover, difficult to resist the impression, in 
view of the disparaging references to the number 
and costliness of the offerings (Is 14, Mie 67, 
Am 44, Ezk 20°8), that the school preferred fewer 
kinds and greater simplicity. In particular, 
antagonism to the Sacrificial Feast is strongly sug- 
gested by (c) condemnation of the cacesses which 
connected themselves with the sacrificial cult. The 
sacrifices of this type naturally gave occasion for | 
revelry, and even for drunken and licentious orgies 
(Hos 4%, Am 27), and thus an institution conceived 
to honour God became a main instrument in pro- 
moting a national corruption, which called down 
the vengeance of Heaven. While, therefore, we 
cannot regard the prophets as against sacrifice in 
principle, it is at least a probable view, in con- 
sideration of the organic connexion of the sacri- 
ficial meal with the indulgence of fleshly lusts, 
that they meant to discountenance the Peace- 
offering as the main source of evil, and laboured to 
enhance the credit of those other varieties which 
precluded its characteristic temptations. 

(2) It was, however, on the theoretical side that 
the prophetical protest went deepest, and most 
loudly challenged the existing order. (a) It de- 
manded a revision of the popular estimate of the 
place of the cultus in religion, and in a minor degree 
of the place of sacrifice in the cultus. The current 
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conception was that religious ordinances were the 
grand means of pleasing God, and to this the 
prophets sharply opposed the doctrine that in God’s 
view ceremonies are unimportant in comparison 
with morality. Latent in Mosaism, this view 
found striking expression in a saying already 
quoted—‘ to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams,’ 1S 15% It is 
the main burden of the prophecy of Amos, and 
finds its classic expression in the ‘what doth the 
Lord require of thee?’ of Micah (6°, ef. Hos 6%, 
Pr 17} 21%). The secondary importance of the 
cultus, in fact, was the obvious consequence of 
the soteriology of the prophets. According to 
their teaching it was only on condition of right- 
eousness, after backsliding on condition of repent-. 
ance and amendment, that the Divine favour could 
be ensured ; failing the fulfilment of this condi- 
tion, ceremonial religion only provoked the Divine 
anger ; and it was therefore out of the question to 
treat the two as of co-ordinate rank. And, further, 
even within the sphere of the cultus it is not granted 
that it is the all-important form of ‘service.’ Hosea 
attaches high importance to the teaching function 
of the priests (4°), while in more than one passage 
preference is manifestly exhibited for the exercises 
of prayer (‘calves of the lips,’ Hos 14’) and for 
sacred song (Ps 27°). 

(6) The significance of sacrifice for the prophets 
remains to be considered. With the cultus thus 
depreciated, and the pre-eminence of sacrifice in the 
ice challenged, in what sense was it possible 
to maintain its efficacy? After what has been 
already said, it is inconceivable that they supposed 
it to be acceptable to God in the capacity of a 
gift. The God who claimed the whole life for 
duty was not likely to be influenced by a present 
or a meal. And from the point of view of their 
high theology the Gift-theory fell to the ground 
as untenable, even ridiculous. In the first place, 
God did not experience the wants which the offer- 
ings supplied ; in the second place, even if He did, 
the offerings were already God’s property, not 
man’s to present (condensed in Ps 50?°), If sacri- 
fice had any efficacy at all, it needed another 
explanation for those who had realized the true 
God. This it possessed as a vehicle for the ex- 
pression of the sentiments, and for the revelation 
of the spirit of the life, of those who sincerely 
served or sought God. Its efficacy, in short, was 
neither more nor less than that of prayer, which, 
on its part, is of value not as an act considered in 
itself, but in virtue of the aspirations and the 
sincerity which find voice init. That in the pro- 
phetic valuation the function of sacrifice was 
identical with that of prayer, cannot indeed be 
conclusively proved, but it is the view which best 
harmonizes with their religious theory; and it 
derives confirmation from several considerations. 
In the patriarchal narratives, which embody a 
measure of the prophetic spirit, it is usually 
associated closely with the prayer of adoration 
and petition, suggesting that the spoken word 
serves the purpose of making the action articu- 
late. In the case of the sacrifice of Abel, again, 
the ground of acceptance manifestly was the 
disposition of the worshipper, which disposition 
prayer equally with sacrifice would have served 
to bring to expression. Especially significant is 
the fact that in certain passages the offering of 
words is demanded (Hos 14?) —the implication 
being that they served the same purpose as sacri- 
fice in making the appeal of prayer to God, and 
that they were preferable in that they were less 
likely to foster evil practices and to encourage 
superstition. 

The Deuteronomic Reformation made the influ- 
ence of the prophetic school to tell along another line 


on the development of the sacrificial system. The 
suppression of the local sanctuaries, and the con- 
solidation of worship in Jerusalem, which had its 
spring in prophetic inspiration, had far-reaching 
consequences. One immediate consequence was 
to detach sacrifice from the everyday life of the 
people, and to reduce it in the main to an element 
in the worship in which national religion found 
expression. Naturally also the Sacrificial least 
ceased to be as practicable as when it had been 
observed in their several districts by the smaller 
units of the family and the clan, and it tended to 
give place to the type of the holocaust in which 
the people looked on at the consumption of the 
offerings in the service of God, whether directly 
or by His priests. With the decay of the Sacri- 
ficial Feast, moreover, the spirit of worship was 
altered—the joy of the table being swallowed up 
in a deepening sense of the solemnity of the col- 
lective worship, and of the more imposing rites 
to which it gave prominence (Wellh. Proleg. Eng. 
tr. p. 76 ff.; Nowack, Arch. 1i.). 


Sacrifice in Deuteronomy.—While in general Deut. reflects the 
prophetic doctrine of the superiority of morality to ceremony, 
it is far from representing the abolitionist standpoint ascribed 
to Amos. Its list of offerings includes burnt-offerings, peace- 
offerings, heave-offerings, votive-offerings, free-will offerings, 
first-fruits, while it prohibits human sacrifices (181), the drink- 
ing of blood (1228), hair-offerings and mutilations (141). Among 
its leading interests are to conserve somewhat of the joyous char- 
acter of sacrifice in spite of the centralization of worship (127), and 
to ensure a sufficient portion to the priests from the sacrifices, 
—in the case of animal offerings the shoulder, two cheeks, and 
the maw (18%). The animal victim, it is also emphasized, must 
be without blemish (171). The sacrifice in expiation of an 
uncertain murder (219) is interesting for its peculiar ritual, 
manifestly antique, while it is obviously excepted from the 
centralization of the worship. 


vi. THE SACRIFICIAL SYSTEM OF THE PRIESTLY 
Cope. —With the downfall of the kingdom of 
Judah, involving the destruction of the Temple 
and the deportation of the people, Hosea’s pre- 
diction of the cessation of sacrificial worship was 
fulfilled. Whatever relief individuals might there- 
after find in recurrence to simple forms of offering, 
or by conforming to heathenism, the nation as 
such, broken as it was and dispersed, was deprived 
of the stated means of communion with God. Yet 
the visitation which had thus overwhelmed Judah, 
and reduced its institutions to ruins, was not in- 
terpreted by its religious: leaders as a Divine 
condemnation of its system of worship. The 
writings of Ezekiel bear testimony to the hopes 
of a great prophet touching the restoration of the 
Temple and its solemn ordinances. The priests 
who escaped into exile carried with them a minute 
knowledge of the Temple services, possibly also 
written summaries of the rules that had governed 
the elaborate system of offerings and ritual; and 
it may well be believed that, ere the Temple with 
its solemn rites faded from living memory, it was 
realized to be a pious duty to compile a faithful 
record of the ancient sanctities and _ glories. 
Cherished as a monument of the past, this record 
naturally became, in the prospect of a new national 
existence, the basis of a practical religious pro- 
gramme. The dream of restoring the old worship 
on the old sacred ground, in a second Temple of 
Jerusalem, was one which must have irresistibly 
appealed to the pious exile. But restoration did 
not preclude adaptation andamendment. Novel cir- 
cumstances, foreign impressions, deeper reflexion, 
required that the legacy from the past should be 
handled with freedom as well as with piety. The 
result of the two factors—obscure as was the pro- 
cess—was the Priestly Code, which was adopted 
as authoritative at the Reformation under Ezra, 
c. 444, and which thenceforward regulated Jewish 
worship and gave its characteristic note to Jewish 
religion. The sacrificial system described in this 
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, code (Leviticus, Ex 25-31. 35-40, Nu 1-10. 15-19. 
25-36) we have now to analyze. 

1. Forms of Sacrifice.—The arrangement of the 
complicated enactments of the code has been at- 
tempted in different ways, but the more satisfactory 
method is to adopt as the leading clue the distine- 
tion of kinds and varieties. ‘The classification of 
the Levitical sacrifices may, however, be carried 
out from different points of view. 

The main principle of division has been sought 
in the distinction of the subjects on behalf of whom 
sacrifices were offered. 


It is on this principle that Maimonides bases his interesting 
and instructive summary of the sacrificial laws (Preefatio in 
quintam Misne partem, iii. 1ff.). The varieties, he premises, 
may all be reduced to four groups—the Sin-offering, the Guilt- 
offering, the Burnt-offering, and the Peace-offering ; and the 
victims were of five species—sheep, cattle, goats, young pigeons, 
and turtle-doves. In reference to the subjects, his classification 
(slightly transposed) is as follows :— 

1. Sacrifices offered on behalf of the whole congregation :— 
(@) in the exercise of its ordinary religious duty, under a 
stated ritual, and tied to stated occasions (Sabbath, New 
Moon, Feasts); (0) on the occasion of some collective or 
public transgression. 

2. Sacrifices offered on behalf of the individual :—(q@) in virtue 
of his connexion with the theocratic community as an official 
or ordinary member, e.g. the Passover; (b) on a special occa- 
sion—e.. a sin of word or deed, a bodily accident, a misfor- 
tune in business, the end of a fixed period, the obligation of a 
vow. 


The Levitical sacrifices have also been classi- 
fied with reference to the different ends which they 
served in the approach to the Deity. 


The usual division from this point of view is into honorific, 
designed to render due homage to God, and piacwlar or ea- 
piatory, designed to make atonement for sin—to which, since 
W. R. Smith’s work, it has been usual to add sacrifices of com- 
munion. The distinction which Oehler lays at the basis of his 
discussion is expressed by him (Theology of OT, Eng. tr. p. 423) 
as follows :—‘ We refer the four kinds of offering to two higher 
classes—those which assume that the covenant relation is on 
the whole undisturbed (Peace-offerings), and those that are 
meant to do away with a disturbance which has entered into 
this relation, and again to restore the right relation (of the 
people or of separate individuals) to God’ (Burnt-, Sin-, and 
Guilt-offerings). 


The division founded on the distinctions of 
the sacrificial material — animal, vegetable, or 
liquid—is the most obvious, and may be followed 
here as of adequate importance, while not pre- 
judging the ditflicult question of the purpose of 
sacrifice. 

(i.) Animal sacrifices are by far the most im- 
portant, and in P it appears that a re-valuation 
has taken place of the two ancient types. The 
Peace-oftering of which the worshippers claimed a 
large share is overshadowed by the Burnt-offering, 
with which are now associated two kindred sacri- 
fices—the Sin-offering and the Guult-otlering, falling 
to God and His ministers. 


(a) The Burnt-offering (dy Lv 1, Ex 2998-42, Nu 2930, 
Ly 63), which stands at the head of the group, owes its 
position to the fact that its purpose was the most general, that 
the victims were of pre-eminent value, and that at this stage it 
was regarded as most perfectly embodying the sacrificial idea 
(Knobel-Dillmann on Ly 13). (1) Zhe victims were the ox-kind, 
sheep, goats, turtle-doves, or young pigeons,—in the case of the 
animals it was prescribed that the victim should be a male, as 
the more valuable, and without blemish (1%, for a list of 
blemishes cf. 2322), (2) The ritwal to be observed includes the 
following points in the case of the animal victims :—(«) Action 
of the ojferer—imposition of hands (Ly 14), slaughter of the victim 
at the door of the tabernacle, to the north of the altar (vv.3-14), 
flaying and cutting up the carcase (v.6), washing of the entrails 
and legs (v.9). (6) Action of the priest—manipulation of the 
blood which is sprinkled about the altar (v.®), disposition of the 
pieces upon the wood of the altar (v.8), burning the offering (v.9). 
The dove was killed by the priest, and its crop and feathers 
were flung aside as unsuitable (v.14f-). In the above ritual 
the occasion presupposed is a private sacrifice, which might be 
rendered as the result of a vow or spontaneously (2218). (3) The 
occasions of this sacrifice were in the main connected with the 
collective worship, of which it formed the chief element. The 
daily services of the temple consisted of the continual Burnt- 
offering (7A nby), wherein a he-lamb was offered every 
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morning and evening, accompanied by cereal oblations and by 
libations (Ex 3038, Nu 281-8). On holy days it was celebrated 
on a magnified scale : on the Sabbath two pairs of lambs were 
offered (Nu 289. 10) ; at the New Moon, at the Passover, and at the 
Feast of Weeks it consisted of two bullocks, a ram, and seven 
he-lambs, with corresponding increase of the concomitant 
offerings (v.l!).—The purpose of the Burnt-offering may be so 
far understood from its use as the constant element in the 
organized worship of the community. It was not connected 
with any particular form of transgression, but was appropriate 
as the means of approach to God of a people, or of individual 
persons, sensible of God’s majesty and holiness, and of their 
standing in His sight. The effects are described from three 
points of view—that it is a ‘savour of rest-giving’ (i.e. acceptable) 
to God (nim’37n°7 Ly 19), that it surrounds the worshipper with 


a ‘covering’ (py naz 14), and that it cleanses from ceremonial 
impurity (1420). On this point see PRopiriaTion, § 4, 


The later period of the monarchy was a period 
of national calamities, culminating in ruin and 
exile, which were interpreted by the prophets as 
a judgment upon national sin. Under these con- 
ditions there was naturally a strong disposition to 
strengthen the nation’s interest with Jehovah by 
the multiplication of solemn sacrifices, and during 
the Exile future safety might well seem to lie in 
the development of the system of bloody sacri- 
fices. It is thus that the fact has been plausibly 
accounted for that two kinds of sacrifice, which 
occur only in name in the earlier history, figure in 
Ezekiel somewhat prominently, while in P they 
almost rival in importance the Burnt-offering. 
These are the Sin-offering and the Guilt-offering 
(AV Trespass-offering). 


(0) The Sin-offering (nNoo, LXX [70] regi or bxip &uuprias) is 
mentioned 2 K 1217, but there signifies presents or fines paid to 
the priests. In Ezekiel the special occasions on which it is 
prescribed are the dedication of the altar (4319ff-), the annual 
cleansing of the sanctuary (4517-19), the consecration of prince 
and people on festal occasions, including Passover week (4522. 23), 
and the return of a priest to duty after purification (442). In 
the ritual the outstanding features are the sprinkling of the 
blood of the victim on the doorposts of the temple (4519) and 
on the four horns of the altar (4320), and the burning of the 
carcase without the sanctuary (v.21). The regulations of P may 
be thus summarized :—(1) Benejiciaries and appropriate victims. 
For a ruler the suitable offering was a he-goat (Lv 4%), for an 
ordinary person a she-goat (429), a ewe-lamb (42), a turtle dove 
or young pigeon (57), or a cereal offering (514); for priests (4), 
Levites at their installation (Nu $8), and tor the whole congrega- 
tion (Lv 414), a bullock, for the latter also a he-goat (Nu 1574). 
On the Day of Atonement a bullock was offered for the high 
priest, and two he-goats for the congregation (Lv 16#f-), (2) T'he 
ritual included the following acts: (a) imposition of hands, and 
slaughter of the victim by the offerer (44) or the representa- 
tives of the congregation (v.15); (6) manipulation of the blood, 
which was sprinkled before the veil, smeared on the horns of 
the altar, and poured out at the base (v.7); (¢) disposal of the 
carcase, whereof the choice and fat portions were burnt on the 
altar, while the skin, entrails, and (in some cases) the ordinary 
flesh were burned without the camp (v.5!.), The remaining flesh 
was not burnt, but fell to the priests, when the offering did not 
concern themselves (513 1016), (3) Lhe object of the sacrifice is 
otherwise conceived than in Ezekiel. With the latter it mainly 
appears as a service of consecration for holy places, in P it is de- 
signed for the ‘covering’ of minor offences (Lv 51-6), the removal of 
ceremonial uncleanness (126. 8f.), and atonement for sins of ignor- 
ance (1332 42.22.27), By the last it might be understood, either 
that the wrong-doer was ignorant of the law, or that he acted in 
forgetfulness of the law. (4) As to the effect of the sacrifice, it 
is declared that a ‘covering’ takes place and the sin is forgiven 

426.35), 

(c) The Guilt-offering, AV Trespass-offering (OWN [LXX 76 iztp 
yvolas, ro T75 TAnumErcias, 1 rnwutatix], ‘offence,’ then repara- 
tion made for the same), occurs in this general sense in the 
older history (1S 6%f., 2K 1217), The allusions to it in Ezekiel 
are incidental, and show that in his time it had already gained a 
footing, and that its special character was generally understood 
(4039 4213 4429 4620), —7'he occasion of the Guilt-offering, according 
to P, is unwitting trespass against the ordinances of God, in 
respect either of holy things (Lv 515) or of the rights of property 
(6ltt.), The special feature of the regulations is that reparation 
is demanded for the trespass, with the addition of a fine, one- 
fifth of the value of the thing to be restored, which goes to the 
priest (516), Where the injury is a private wrong, restitution is 
made to the injured party, failing whom or his heirs it goes to 
the priest (Nu 55f),—The victim is usually a ram (58), and the 
ritual is similar to that of the Sin-offering (Lv 77). The ‘cover- 
ing’ of the trespass and the forgiveness of the offender follow 
upon the acceptance of the offering (6’). 


The distinction of the Sin-offering and the Guilt- 
offering has been felt to be a matter of some diffi- 
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culty, aggravated by the fact that the latter was 
wrongly supposed to be in view in Ly 5¢. The 
principal views which have been held are—(1) that 
the Sin-offering was for sins of omission, the Guilt- 
offering for sins of commission ; (2) that the former 
operated objectively by averting punishment, the 
latter subjectively by appeasing the conscience ; 
(3) that the former was offered because of open, 
the latter because of secret sins. Unmistakably, 
however, the specific feature of the Guilt-offering 
is the preliminary act of restitution; and its 
oceasion would thus seem to be those cases where 
the sin which had been committed allowed of 
an act of reparation. The Sin-offering was re- 
quired in cases where the harm done could not 
be undone or measured. The designation of tlre 
suffering Servant as a Guilt-offering (Is 53”, not 
‘offering for sin’) indicates that the highest 
degree of eflicacy was ascribed to this form of 
offering. 

In the ritual of the Day of Atonement the 
bloody sacrifices were combined in an impressive 
way, and invested with peculiar features. 


(d) The Peace-offering (aby, labia n3j, LXX sioyuxy (bool), 
cwr%piov) is brought under fixed regulations. In Lv 71 three 
varieties are distinguished — (1) thank -oferings (77\n7 N3)), 
(2) votive offerings (113 N32i), and (3) free-will offerings (N2] 
727:). The view of Hengstenberg, that the thank-offering is 
an alternative generic name, equivalent to peace - offering, 
and that the votive offering and the free-will offering are 
the species, is inconsistent with the fact that a different 
treatment of the sacrificial flesh is prescribed for (1) as 
compared with (2) and (3). As to the distinction of the 
three varieties, the most satisfactory explanation is that 
which interprets the thank-offering asa response to experienced 
acts of Divine goodness, while the votive offering and the 
free - will offering are connected with expectation of benefit 
and supplicatory prayer. ‘The first, in short, was contemplated 
only after blessings received, while the last two were decided 
on when some special blessing was still awaited at the hand of 
God. The supplicatory pair, again, were distinguished in this 
way, that the free-will offering was presented in support of the 
prayer, while the votive offering was promised as conditional on 
the granting of the boon. ‘The latter did not need to be pre- 
sented if the prayer was not granted, the former had already 
been presented, even if the request continued unfulfilled’ 
(Kurtz, Sac. Worship, Eng. tr. p. 262).—(a) The victims are the 
same asin the holocaust—oxen, sheep, and goats, but not pigeons. 
It was accompanied by a cereal offering mingled with oil (Lv 712). 
In view of the less solemn character of this offering, the regula- 
tions as to quality are relaxed: the female animal is allowed as 
well as the more valuable male (Lv 36), and for the free-will 
offering the principle of the unblemished character is not 
rigidly insisted on (222%), (b) The ritual corresponded in its 
first stages with that of the Burnt-offering and the Guilt- 
offering. The imposition of hands, the killing of the victim, and 
the sprinkling of blood upon the altar are common to it with 
the holocausts. (¢) The distribution of the sacrifice includes God's 
portion—consisting of fat pieces (33), the priest’s portion— 
consisting of the breast (7]) and the right fore-leg (pia°0 piw 
730. 32), while the worshipper received the residue. The parts 
assigned to the priest were handled in a peculiar way, on 
account of which they are described as the breast of the 
wave-offering, and the thigh of the heave-offering (Ex 292/). 
The ceremony of the wave-offering (723m, 4}'37) consisted in 
moving the portion backwards and forwards in the line of 
the altar, with a motion somewhat similar to that of a saw 
(Is 101°), ‘The swinging in a forward direction,’ says Oehler, 
‘was a declaration in action that it properly belonged to Him ; 
whilst the movement back again denoted that God on His 
part returned the gift, and assigned it as His own present to 
the priest’ (/.c. ii. 6). The handling of the heave-offering 
(7237h) is interpreted in a similar way by Kurtz, following the 
Jewish tradition, as a symbolical act, whereby the offering was 
presented to God by being lifted upward (/.c. p. 269 ff.); but 
according to most. moderns heaving was not an act of worship, 
but only the preliminary act of detaching a portion from the 
rest of the carcase for consecration (see OrrrrR, §5). In any 
case it is certain that the mode of viewing the waving must soon 
have extended to the heaving, and made it equally a religious 
ceremony and a vehicle of ideas of consecration. The breast 
which was waved fell to Aaron and his sons (Lv 731), the heave- 
shoulder to the officiating priest (733). (d) The portion of the 
worshippers was enjoyed at a sacrificial meal. In the case of 
the thank-offering the whole had to be consumed on the day of 
the sacrifice (Lv 71%), while the feast furnished by the two other 
varieties might be extended over the second day (v.16). At the 
end of the fixed time the remnants were burned with fire 
without the camp. (¢) The effect of the Peace-offering is only 
referred to in a general way: it is a ‘savour of rest-giving’ 
unto the Lord, i.e. acceptable to God (Ly 35), 


On a review of the regulations which have thus 
been sketched, it appears that the following dis- 
tinctions may be drawn :—(1) In respect of destina- 
tion, the Peace-offering stands by itself as a sacri- 
ficial meal, while the remaining three are conveyed 
entire to God or to God and His ministers. (2) In 
respect of ritual, certain acts are common to all— 
the imposition of hands, the sprinkling of blood on 
the altar, the burning of the fat portions, but the 
other portions are either burned on the altar 
(Burnt-offering) or outside the sanctuary (Sin- 
offering and Guilt-offering). (3) In respect of occa- 
sion, two were elements of normal public wor- 
ship (Burnt-offering and Peace-offering), two pre- 
supposed exceptional relations between God on 
the one hand and the community or the individual 
on the other (Sin-offering and Guilt-offering). It 
is indeed too much to say that in connexion with 
the former the sacrificer always stood upon the 
ground of salvation, in connexion with the latter 
he had fallen from a state of grace. The use of 
the Sin-offering in the matter of the consecration of 
temple buildings and furniture does not suggest 
the ‘rupture of covenant relations, nor does it 
appear that the sacrificer of a Guilt-offering had 
fallen from a state of grace more surely than any 
ordinary member of the community. He was 
probably a man of unusual sanctity and tender- 
ness of conscience, and the point was, not that his 
sin was particularly heinous, but only that it was 
particularly definite. Moreover, it was only on 
the assumption that he was still ‘in a state of 
grace’ that he was allowed to sacrifice at all : for 
the sins which led God to cast men off no sacrifice 
was accepted. The view, in short, that there 
were two classes of sacrifices contemplating re- 
spectively the pardoned and the unpardoned is 
much less tenable than the view that all four 
were at one in contemplating the community as 
being in a state of guilt, and requiring to be 
constantly reconciled to God. They have, in 
fact, beeome—not excepting the Peace-offering in 
its later interpretation—piacular sacrifices which 
dispose God to mercy. procure the forgiveness of 
sin, and avert punishment. Behind this lies the 
question as to the ground of its efficacy, or the 
modus operandi, which in view of its importance 
will be treated in a separate section. 

(ii.) Vegetable offerings consisted of the produce 
of the tilled field and of the vineyard, but not of 
garden-herbs or the fruits of the orchard. They 
were sometimes an accompaniment of the bloody 
sacrifice, sometimes independent. 


The Meal- (AV Meat-) offering (vol. iii. p. 309) (4039 of P, 
LXX 4uciv) was a preparation of flour and other ingredients. In 
the older practice the quantities probably varied, and features 
of the later practice which have been noted are the fixing of 
the measure (Ezk 465- 7- 0. 14), the prohibition of leavened bread 
and honey (Lv 211), and the substitution for ordinary meal of a 
fine sort of flour (Wellh. Z.c. p. 441). (1) Among the independent 
Meal-offerings we place the list in Ly 2, although it has 
been strongly contended, chiefly on dogmatic grounds, that 
a bleeding sacrifice is presupposed as a basis (see review 
of opinions in Kurtz, p. 304 ff.). (a) Varieties are distinguished 
according to the different processes used in preparing the 
flour, viz. kneading it with oil, baking it in an oven, a baking- 
pan, or a frying-pan, and bruising ears of corn. (b) Other 
ingredients added were, in all cases salt (218), in most cases 
oil, in one case incense (v.15), Under stress of poverty a cereal 
oblation might also be presented as a Sin-offering, but with- 
out oil or incense (5Ut), (ce) The ritual resembled that of the 
Sin-offering so far as consistent with the difference of material 
—a portion being consumed by fire on the altar, while the 
remainder fell to the priests (Lv 64), (d) The eJects of cover- 
ing sin, and delivering from its consequences, are ascribed to it 
in common with the Sin-offering (513, but see ProprriaTion, 
$ 11g). Special effects which are attributed to it are such as 
the insurance of the reliability of the trial by ordeal (Nu 511f), 
where oil and incense are excluded. 

(2) Asa concomitant of the animal sacrifices the Meal-offering 
had a prominent place in the sacrificial system. It was indeed 
laid down that no Burnt-offering or Peace-offering was legitimate 
without the cereal oblation (Nu 15. 28. 29). In the public 
worship of common days and festivals it bore a stated propor- 
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tion to the number and material of the burnt-offerings (Nu 
151), Occasions where the material and the ritual undergo 
modification are the consecration of the priests (Ly 826), the 
presentation of a thank-offering (7/2), and the sacrifices of the 
Nazirite (Nu 617), 

The Shewbread is regulated by a minute ritual (Ly 245®), 
specifying the material, the number and size of the cakes, 
the manner of their arrangement on the table, and the use of 
incense (v.7). Tbe sacrosanct character of the offering, of which 
part fell to the priests, is emphasized, and it seems to have the 
special significance of recalling to God the terms of His covenant 
(v.7). See, further, art. SHEWBREAD. 


(ili.) Drink-offerings and Incense-offerings.—The 
libation (393, LXX orovd)) appears at this stage 
only as an accompaniment or element of another 
kind of offering. 


We have already met with oil as an ingredient of sacrificial 
cakes. Ezek. (46° 4614) and P (Numb.) fix the quantity, though 
with variations, required in consideration of the number and 
quality of the victims. Neither in this case nor in that of wine 
(Nu 18) is anything said of the manipulation of the Drink- 
offering. The oil was probably used in part for kneading, in 
part treated as a libation. The wine was probably poured into 
a gutter, whence it drained into the ground. 

On the Incense-ofering (nNbP, LXX buwieue, ODD m=)) 
see art. INCENSE; and on other forms which would fall to be 
noticed here, see First-rruirs, TirHE, and art. PrigsTs AND 
LEVITES, passin. 


2. The Efficacy of the Bloody Sacrifices is of such 
importance, and has figured so largely in the 
history of theology, as to call for separate treat- 
ment. The questions that have to be discussed are 
two—(1l) the nature of the benefits which were 
conceived to flow from the sacrificial worship ; 
(2) the manner in which the offerings were con- 
ceived to operate so as to procure the desiderated 
boons. 

(1) The Benefits procured by sacrifice.—These fall 
into two classes, which, to our thinking, are very 
clearly distinguished. In one group of cases the 
purpose is the cancelling of guilt, in the other 
the removal of ceremonial uncleanness. In other 
words, sacrifice has both a moral and a physical 
occasion. 2 

(a) The Expiation of guilt is the leading purpose 
of the Levitical sacrifices. Their office is to cover 
or make atonement forsin. The word employed to 
describe this specific effect is 122. This efficacy is 
connected with all four kinds of principal offerings: 
the objects of the covering are persons and sins, 
the covering takes place before God, and it stands 
in a specially close relation to the sprinkling of 
the blood and the burning of the sacrificial flesh 
(Lv 1+ ete.). The view that the main purpose of 
the Levitical sacrifices was the obliteration of 
guilt has, however, been traversed by Ritschl, who 
finds the necessity for the covering, not in the 
moral but in the natural attributes of God, not in 
the sinfulness but in the creaturely condition of 
man (Lehre von der Rechtfertigung u. Versohnung, 
Bd. ii.). 


322, originally to cover, then to expiate—either as pleasing 
God by covering His table, or by hiding from His sight (cf. old 
Babylonian sacrificial term kippurw, ‘to wash away, atone,’ 
Zimmern, op. cit., Vorwort). But from what, according to 
Ritschl, does sacrifice hide? Throughout the OT there is evi- 
dence for the belief that to see or meet with God involved 
destruction (Gn 3230 Jacob, Jg 623 Gideon, 1322 Manoah), and 
this being so it was necessary to take measures for self-protection. 
This was found in sacrifice. ‘From the majesty of God per se 
the destruction follows of those who come before His face as 
perishable creatures—provided that their life is not preserved 
of divine grace’ (p. 203 ff.). To the common view, which makes 
the sacrifice an atonement for sin, Ritsch] objects that it is in- 
credible that God would have prescribed for His covenant 
people a system which presupposed that they were to be per- 
manently under His wrath. But we have no analysis of the 
consciousness of those witnessing a theophany which makes it 
clear that it was the mere presence of God, not of God as holy, 
that led the Israelite to expect death. In the later period 
at all events, when the holiness of God and the prevalence and 
heinousness of sin had been so profoundly realized, it is impos- 
sible to doubt that what invested the approach to God with its 
character of peril was above all the consciousness of the con- 
trast between Divine holiness and human guilt. The strength 
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of this penitential feeling no doubt varied in the case of dif- 
ferent offerings, as well as with different worshippers, but it 
could never be wholly absent from the educated theocratic 
conscience. See, further, art. PRopiriarion, esp. § 17. 


(6) Purification from physical uncleanness, as & 
condition of re-entering the religious life of the 
community, is also an important function of sacri- 
fice. The circumstances constituting this cere- 
monial uncleanness are mainly three—participation 
in the processes of sexual life, contact with a 
corpse, and recovery from leprosy. 


(«) As regards the first category, there were degrees of unclean- 
ness, and the major degree, which entailed a sacrificial puri- 
fication, attached only to morbid sexual conditions and to the 
position of a woman after child-bearing (Lv 15. 122), The 
sacrifices prescribed for the purification of a mother were a 
lamb for a Burnt-offering and a dove for a Sin-offering. 

(8) The defilement diffused by a dead body was intense, long- 
sustained, and removed in a peculiar way (Nu 1916. 18 3119), 

The Sacrifice of the Red Heifer (Nu 191), which was appro- 
priated to purify from this form of defilement, presents certain 
curious features of ritual. The victim is a red heifer without 
spot (v.2). The use of the blood is confined to sprinkling seven 
times towards the sanctuary. With the Sin-offering it has a 
certain affinity, but in this case the whole of the carcase—skin, 
flesh, blood, and dung, mixed with fragrant ingredients — is 
burned without the camp. The extraordinary feature of the 
offering, however, is that the main purpose is the procuring 
and reservation of the ashes (v.9), These gave its virtue to 
the holy water which was sprinkled on the third day on those 
contaminated by the neighbourhood of the dead, and this 
procured them purification on the seventh day (v.12). For a 
discussion of the symbolism see Kurtz, p. 422 ff.; for the 
evolutionary aspect, AS2 pp. 351, 354, 376. See, further, art. 
Rep HEIFER, 

(y) The recovery of a leper was marked by two series of rites 
(Ly 141-82), In the first stage one bird was killed over a vessel 
of running water, and another, after being dipped in the 
coloured water, was allowed to escape (vv.5-7). In the second 
stage the man offered a Guilt-offering, a Sin-offering, and a 
Burnt-offering (vv.19. 31)—wiih the peculiar provision that blood 
from the Guilt-offering was smeared on the right ear, the right 
thumb, and the right great toe of the offerer (v.14), The same 
rite was observed for the purification of houses infected in 
some such way as is typified to us by ‘dry-rot’ (1493f ; see art. 
LEPROSY). 

In the matter of these purificatory rites, two outstanding 
facts have to be explained—the temporary isolation of perscns 
and families under certain physical or pathological conditions, 
and the association of sacrifices of an expiatory kind with their 
readmission to the life of the community. The temporary 
isolation has its manifest explanation in a regard to the health 
of the community, which recognized permanent sources of 
danger in the sexual life as well as in leprosy and the death- 
bed. Less apparent is it why the same kinds of sacrifice which 
expiated guilt should have been required in connexion with 
events with no moral complexion—such as the natural calamity 
of disease, and the joyous event of birth. But the matter 
becomes partially intelligible when we recall the doctrine, 
widely operative in OT, as to the strictly retributive character 
of natural evils. When sickness was interpreted as a judgment 
because of open or secret sin, when death, especially premature 
or sudden death, was similarly construed, the obvious pro- 
cedure was to approach God with a remembrance of the pro- 
curing cause, and to make atonement for the guilt. Nor is it 
difficult to bring child-bearing within the same sphere of ideas. 
The pangs of child-birth were naturally regarded from this 
standpoint as penal: in J they were interpreted as a punish- 
ment expressly inflicted because of woman’s share in the 
primal sin (Gn 316); and it is quite intelligible that on restora- 
tion to the fellowship of her people the mother’s sacrifice 
should be directed to cancel the guilt in which her sufferings 
were believed to have their spring. See, further, art. UNcLEAN, 
UNCLEANNESS. 


(c) The Consecration of persons and things for 
sacred uses appears as a further prominent function 
of the Levitical Sacrifices. The ceremonies at the 
consecration of the priests have been discussed 
elsewhere (see PRIESTS AND LEVITES, pp. 70f., 83). 

The consecration of the temple- furniture by 
means of sacrifice, esp. the Sin- offering, is a 
prominent feature in the ordinances of Ezekiel 
(4328-), In Exodus minute instructions are given 
as to the consecration of the tabernacle in all its 
parts by means of holy oil (30°% 40', ef. Ly 
gl. 11), The idea of giving to a building and to its 
furniture the character of physical holiness was 
certainly antique, and even yet maintains its 
ground in opposition to the view that the only 
character which consecration can confer on material 
objects is reservation for religious uses. It had its 
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roots in the conception that God is merely a visitor 
on earth, and that He can only appear in those 
places which have been detached from the earthly 
sphere, and which have acquired certain of the 
characters of His heavenly home (Jn 4°" 74). 

(2) The Sacrificial Theory of the Levitical legisla- 
tion.—The theory has been the subject of keen and 
prolonged controversy. That the sacrificial worship 
was ordained as a means of grace, and indeed as a 
condition of pardon and communion, is evident ; 
but we have further to ask what was the precise 
function ascribed to sacrifice in the legal economy. 
And at this stage, it may be confidently premised, 
the sacrificial theory has shed the anthropopathic 
ideas which operated in the earlier ages. If the 
ritual embodied forms and phrases descending from 
the period of religious childhood, the crude ideas 
which first shaped them had been outgrown and 
forgotten. The theology of the prophets had too 
deeply saturated the religious thought of Israel to 
make it possible for any but an elevated doctrine to 
gain official recognition. The gift-theory of Spencer, 
as Bihr observed, is involved in insurmountable 
difficulties if the attempt is made to prove its 
vitality and persistence in an age whose conscious- 
ness was dominated by the unity and spirituality 
of God (Symbolik, ii. 275). Equally does the same 
objection press against the view that the sacrifice 
may still have been construed as a gratifying meal ; 
while it is generally admitted that the theory of 
a communion physically mediated by the sacri- 
ficial feast, whatever part it may have previously 
played, was now quite outside the horizon of 
Israel’s religious teachers. Another theory, which 
has also had some vogue, may be summarily set 
aside as belonging to a plane of thought incom- 
patible with the deeply religious spirit of the 
Pentateuch. This is the view which reduces the 
system to the level of police regulations by inter- 
preting the sacrifices as essentially fines, and as 
primarily designed to punish and check wrone- 
doing. The explanations of the Levitical sacri- 
ficial theory which have so far survived in the 
controversial struggle operate with higher forms 
of thought. These explanations vary not a little 
in detail, but substantially they may be reduced 
to three types according as they seek to elucidate 
the subject with the help of the three Christian 
categories of substitutionary satisfaction, prayer, 
and sacrament. In addition, there is a widely 
diffused opinion that either no sacrificial theory 
is propounded, or that it is not consistently carried 
through in the later legislation. 

(i.) Lhe theory of a Penal Swhstitution is entitled 
to precedence, not only on historical grounds, but 
also because of the primd facie support which it 
has in the biblical evidence. The salient points of 
the theory may be summarized as follows—(1) as a 
sinner the offerer was under the wrath of God, and 
his life was forfeited ; (2) by a gracious provision 
he was permitted to substitute an immaculate 
victim, to which his guilt was transferred, and 
which was put to death in his stead ; (3) the vica- 
rious death of the victim was accepted by God, 
who, on the ground of the satisfaction offered Him, 
received the worshipper to peace and fellowship. 
As to a fourth point—wherein the ground of the 
satisfaction lay—opinion has differed within the 
school. ‘The usual Protestant view has been that 
the ultimate ground of the sinner’s acceptance was 
the sacrifice of Christ which the victims typified, 
and even that reflective minds might have risen 
at the OT stage to a realization of this real ground 
of forgiveness with which their typical ritual 
brought them into touch. Others held that the 
sacrifices had per se a true expiatory eficacy in 
relation to the sins of the offerers (see Outram, p- 
248 ff.; Fairbairn, ii. p. 304). 
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The essential feature of this theory, then, is that the death of 
the animal victim was of the nature of a vicarious punishment— 
i.e. ‘some evil inflicted on one party in order to expiate the guilt 
of another, in the sense of delivering the guilty from punishment, 
and procuring the forgiveness of sin’ (Outram, 7.). The evidence 
on which chief reliance is placed is contained in the ritual of the 
Day of Atonement (see AzAzEL). In this ceremony it is distinctly 
stated that the high priest confesses the iniquities of the children 
of Israel over the scapegoat, that the goat carries their iniquities 
away into the desert, and that he who lets the goat go incurs 
defilement (Lv 1629"), In the case of the Sin-offering there is 
a similar contamination conveyed by the victim (v.23), and, 
although the transference of guilt is not expressly mentioned, 
it is argued that this offering is clearly governed by the same 
ideas. Further, it is contended that the acts common to the 
ritual of all of the bloody sacrifices are expressions of the 
substitutionary idea. (a) The immaculate quality of the victim 
fitted it to take the place of the guilty ; () the imposition of 
hands had the significance of setting it apart as a substitute, or 
imputing to it the sinner’s guilt, or both; (c) the slaughter of 
the victim was the carrying out of the penal substitution ; 
(da) the sprinkling of the blood on the altar attested to God that 
an animal had been slain as an atoning sacrifice ; (¢) the con- 
sumption by fire had the significance, on the older view, of the 
consignment of the substitute to eternal fire,—on the newer, of 
bringing the transaction before the mind of God (Kurtz, pp. 
123-149 ; Fairbairn, ii. p. 302 ff. ; Cave, p. 123ff.). In the judg- 
ment of most modern scholars, the theory in question is un- 
tenable, and for the following reasons: (~) the death of the 
victim cannot have been vicarious, since sacrifice was not 
allowed for sins which merited death (Nu 159), only for venial 
transgressions ; (@) a cereal offering might also atone (Ly 511-18), 
and in this case there could be no idea of a penal substitution ; 
(y) the victim was slain by the offerer, but on the theory in 
question should have been put to death by the priest as God’s 
representative ; (6) the assumption that the imposition of hands 
involved a transmission of guilt is inconsistent, not only with 
other references to this practice, but with the fact that the 
sacrificial flesh was treated as most holy, and might be eaten 
by the priest; (¢) the central act of the sacrifice was, not the 
act of slaughtering, but the manipulation of the blood, which 
was viewed as the seat of the animal soul, or as a life which 
was presented to God (Dillmann, A/ttest. Theol. p. 468. On the 
Imposition of Hands, see Driver’s note in Priesthood and 
Sacrijice, p. 39). 

Of the above arguments, at least (a), (+), and (6) 
are of undeniable weight ; but how much do they 
prove? Simply this, that the idea of penal sub- 
stitution is not one which has been consistently 
transfused throughout the entire sacrificial system. 
The various kinds of animal sacrifice, with their 
common element of ritual, are certainly not the 
creation of one man, or of one school, by whom 
they were shaped with a single eye to making 
them the vehicle of a particular sacrificial theory. 
The sacrificial system of P clearly embodies a 
large inheritance of forms and usages which had 
been created by earlier modes of thought, and the 
legislators did not feel called upon to recast every 
rite in a spirit of doctrinaire consistency. But 
when this has been said the possibility still remains 
that the sacrificial forms of most recent growth, 
and the most likely therefore to reveal the ideas 
of the compilers, embody the idea of propitiation 
through penal substitution. In the case of the 
sacrifice on the Day of Atonement, as we have 
seen, there is a transference of guilt, and the con- 
clusion is drawn that the flesh becomes unclean ; 
in the case of the Sin-offering as much is suggested ; 
and it is a reasonable view that the interpretation 
thus given was meant to’supply a key to the less 
articulate language of the other bloody sacrifices. 
The locus classicus, Lv 174, is not sutiiciently 
definite to serve as a ground for rejecting the view. 
Moreover, the presuppositions of such a sacrificial 
theory were already recognized in OT religion. 
That sin is universally prevalent, that it provokes 
the Divine anger, and that its due recompense is 
suffering and death, had long been axiomatic in 
the higher teaching, and had been impressed 
upon the popular mind by numerous examples of 
public and private judgments. Further, the pro- 
phets had been wont to describe the judgments of 
God upon the nations as sacrifices, and it was a 
familiar enough idea that the consummated sacri- 
fice was one in which the vengeance of God was 
fully wreaked upon a people in the carnage of a 
battlefield, or in the atrocities of the sacked city. 
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On the prophetic view, indeed, as has been main- 
tained, there were only two possible modes of 
Divine reaction against sin—viz. the execution of 
the destroying purpose, or forgiveness on the 
ground of repentance and reformation. But there 
was a third possible development of thought. The 
sacrificial system was maintained, and even grew 
in honour, and it was an obvious reflexion that, in 
place of the consummated sacritice of destruction 
spoken of by the prophets, God accepted as a 
surrogate the sacrifice of animal victims. That 
the idea of substitution was already familiar 
appears from Gn 2218 (offering of a ram in place of 
Isaac), and at a late stage the vicarious idea is 
used to explain the sutierings of the righteous 
Servant of Jehovah (Is 53). And given the doctrine 
that sin entailed death, and that one being might 
suffer in room of another, it was a highly natural, if 
not an inevitable step, to go on to suppose that the 
rite of sacrifice combined the two ideas, and that 
the slain victim bore the penalty due to the sinner. 
(ul.) The Prayer-theory may serve to designate 
the group of interpretations which rest on the 
fundamental idea that the efficacy attached to 
sacrifice was due to the fact that it symbolized the 
religious sentiments which are the condition of ac- 
ceptance with God. While on the former view the 
victim is held to take the place of the offerer in 
bearing the doom which he has merited, on this view 
it is held to be the mere vehicle for the expression of 
his devout sentiments and Jongings. The purpose 
of the sacrifice, as with prayer, is to serve as an 
index of what is in the worshipper’s heart, and its 
virtue is exhausted in bringing this before God. 
Further, as prayer is of various kinds, so different 
writers have given to sacrifice varying interpreta- 
tions corresponding to these kinds: by Philo, ¢.g., 
it is construed as chiefly expressive of spiritual 
aspiration, corresponding to the prayer of supplica- 
tion ; for Biahr it has the function of expressing 
hatred of sin and self-surrender to God, correspond- 
ing to the prayer of confession and supplication ; 
while Maurice also’ emphasizes the note which 
corresponds to the prayer of adoration. 


The views of Bahr, though he adopts a different rubric, belong 
tothistype. He finds the key of the system in Lv 1711—‘ the soul 
placing itself at the disposal of God in order to receive the gift of 
true lite in sanctification’ (p. 211). From this point of view 
the ritual undergoes a new interpretation. A valuable and un- 
blemished victim is selected as symbolical of the excellence and 
purity to which the offerer aspires ; the death is necessary only in 
order to procure a life which may be offered to God ; the sprink- 
ling of the altar is the presentation of the life, still resident in 
the blood, to God. A simpler version of the theory is given by 
Oehler, who emphasizes the vital point in saying that ‘the self- 
surrender of the person sacrificing was accomplished vicariously 
in the offering’ (p. 632); and the discussions of Maurice centre 
round the same idea (p. 67 ff., ‘The Legal Sacrifices’). Schultz 
holds that the Priestly Code was strongly dominated hy the 
teaching of the prophets, and that the significance of all kinds 
of offerings was simply that which belongs to genuine worship. 
The Burnt-offerings and the Peace-offerings were a mode of 
adoration, while ‘the ground of purification in the Sin-offering 
(and the Guilt-offering) is that God accepts the sacrifice, and 
that man in this offering, enjoined by God as the embodied 
prayer of a penitent, expresses his confession, his regret, his 
petition for forgiveness’ (Amer. Journ. Theol. 1900, p. 310). 


The exegetical arguments by which this view 
has been supported are of no great cogency. Lv 
174, on which Bihr places such reliance, is at the 
most a contribution, though this doubtfully, to 
the view that the atoning element was the pure 
life which was offered, not the death through 
which it passed. In any case it does not give ex- 
pression to the characteristic idea of the symboli- 
cal theory. ‘It is never said in any manner of 
circumlocution that the blood of the animal slain 
atones for the offerer by symbolically representing 
the soul of the offerer’ (Cave, p. 250). The inarticu- 
late evidence of the ritual is no more favourable. 
It is true that it can be so interpreted as to fall 
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in with the theory, but no part of the rites or 
appended commentary speaks so strongly for the 
theory as do the sacrifices of atonement for the 
idea of vicarious punishment. A further objection 
which has been pressed by Kurtz and others is, 
that it is alien to the spirit of revealed religion as 
the religion of grace, inasmuch as it grounds the 
acceptance of the sinner upon his own worthiness, 
or at least on the worth of his sentiments and 
resolutions. This, however, is indecisive: to say 
that prayer alone is efficacious is not to say that it 
is meritorious. Weightier is the objection, that 
on the Prayer-theory correct ritual could not claim 
the paramount importance which it possesses in 
the Priestly Code. Further, the view could never 
be popular that sacrifice had no eflicacy other 
than that of a vehicle for the expression of the 
spirit of worship ; and the Priestly Code, which has 
all the character of a popular religion, may well 
be supposed to have taken account of the common 
need, and to have supplemented the spiritual- 
ized thought of the prophets on the subject of 
sacrifice with a theory which made the offering an 
objective, an independent, and as such a deeply 
efficacious ground of obtaining or preserving the 
favour of God. 

(ilil.) The Sacramental idea has also been widely 
used to elucidate the sacrificial theory of the Pen- 
tateuch. But to describe the sacrifices as of the 
nature of sacraments does not supply a definite 
theory as to the real questions at issue. The 
category called in to explain the problem is itself 
ambiguous, and when it has been accepted it has 
still to be explained whether the etticacy of a 
sacrament ts understood in the Roman or the 
Zwinglian sense, or in accordance with an inter- 
mediate type of doctrine. 


Thus a Protestant theologian claims for the sacrifices that 
they possess the sacramental notes ; they were signs of spiritual 
realities: they not only represented but sealed and applied 
spiritual blessings, and their efficacy was proportioned to faith 
(Scott, Sacrifice, p. 288). Similarly, a Roman Catholic divine 
teaches that there were certain Mosaic ceremonies to which 
something of a sacramental character attached, notably the 
Passover, which corresponded to the Eucharist, the purificatory 
rites, which corresponded to the sacrament of penance, and the 
consecratory sacrifices, which corresponded to the sacrament 
of ordination (Hunter, Dogmat. T'heol. iii. 172). But this means 
only that they have agreed to use the same name, not that 
they are at one as to the theory of the modus operandi—which is 
the point in dispute—of the OT sacrifices. That the use of the 
sacramental rubric, so far from introducing us to a definite 
theory, rather serves to obscure the issues, appears from the 
fact that it is adopted by writers who differ toto caelo as to the 
rationale of sacrifice. ‘The acceptance of the sacrifice by 
Jehovah,’ says Bahr, ‘and His gift of sanctification to the wor- 
shipper, gives to the sacrifice the character of a sacramental act’ 
(ii. p. 211). At the same time Cave, who devotes considerable 
space to the refutation of Bahr’s distinctive positions, discusses 
the nature, the method, the extent, and the efficacy of the 
Mosaic atonement under a title which affirms that the Mosaic 
sacrifices had ‘a sacramental significance’ (p. 138 ff.). Yet again 
the sacramental title has been claimed by Robertson Smith for 
the idea, which is not alleged to be consciously present in the 
Priestly Code, that the union of the worshippers with their God 
was cemented by the physical bond of a common meal. 


Reasons might, indeed, be given for resting 
satisfied with the Sacramental interpretation—as 
that it does justice to the element of mystery, or 
that it contributes a formula in which those may 
rest who think the controversy fruitless. But an 
independent theory it is not, and when closely 
examined is found to branch off either into the 
Prayer-theory, or into some modification of the doc- 
trine of an objective atonement, which has its chief 
illustration in the theory of penal substitution. 

(iv.) There remains the view that no sacrificial 
theory underlay the Levitical code. he earlier 
ideas, which attached themselves to the etlicacy of 
a gift or of a uniting meal, had been discredited 
in the course of religious progress, and the legisla- 
tion, it is supposed, had nothing definite to put in 
their place. 


—— 
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“A precise answer to the question how the sacrificial worship 
influenced God, men were unable to give.’ What was certain 
was that it was of Divine appointment; for the rest it was a 
mystery. ‘When, in the blood of the Sin-offering, the tie be- 
tween God and His people was renewed, what was felt was the 
weird influence of the incomprehensible’ (Smend, p. 324). 


The impression made by the code, however, 
rather is that the matter was so well understood 
as not to require explanation, than that it was so 
mysterious as to be incapable of explanation (cf. 
Ly 17!!). It seems, besides, improbable, in view 
of the share that the mind invariably claims in 
religion, and of the fact that every preceding phase 
had its accompaniment of illuminating idea, that 
at the culminating stage thought abnegated its 


function, and took refuge in the category of mys-.| 


tery. More likely is it that the step deemed by 
Holtzmann inevitable at a later stage was already 
taken, and that the chaos of confused ideas result- 
ing from the discredit of old views was averted by 
the assertion of the substitutionary idea—‘the most 
external, indeed, but also the simplest, the most 
generally intelligible, and the readiest answer, to 
the question as to the nature of expiation’ (Neutest. 
Theol. i. p. 68). 

vii. SACRIFICE IN JUDAISTIC PRACTICE AND 
DocTRINE.—The authority of the Pentateuch en- 
sured for its sacrificial legislation a prominent place 
in the religious life of the Jewish people subse- 
quent to the Exile. By the destruction of the 
Second Temple, a revolutionary blow was subse- 
quently struck at the sacrificial system, inasmuch as 
offerings could no longer be presented at the place 
aud in the manner appointed by God. In the 
necessarily brief sketch of this part of the subject, 
we confine our attention to the two points of out- 
standing interest—the theory of sacrifice prevalent 
in the Jewish schools before the rise of Christianity, 
and the way in which Judaistic thought, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, accommodated itself to 
the suspension of its sacrificial cult. 

1. The old Jewish theory of sacrifice, could we be 
confident of recovering it, would possess priceless 
interest as helping to elucidate the sacrificial ideas 
of those who, like St. Paul, passed through the 
school of the synagogue. Unfortunately, the date 
of the material collected by Weber (Jiud. Theol.? 
38 ff.), and utilized by Pileiderer and Holtzmann, is 
somewhat uncertain; and it is always open to 
doubt whether a dictum is not a product of later 
Talmudic reflexion. The ideas and _ tendencies 
most satisfactorily vouched for may be thus sum- 
marized :— 


(a) Sacrificial worship was not regarded as of pre-eminent 
importance, but was co-ordinated, as a condition of pleasing 
God, with knowledge of the Law, and with the performance of 
good deeds, That a higher valuation of sacrifice did not ob- 
tain was due partly to prophetic influence, partly to the later 
developments of the religious life. The temple had now its 
complement and competitor in the synagogue, which was the 
sphere of the larger part of religious activity, as being the 
ordinary place of worship ; and, as the exposition of Scripture 
and tradition was the most prominent element in the worship 
of the synagogue, the Rabbi and the scribe tended to over- 
shadow the priest in popular estimation. Thus a dictum 
ascribed to the period of the Second Temple has it that an 
ignorant high priest is inferior to the wise man, even though 
the latter be a ‘bastard’ (Weber, p. 38). 

(b) Recognition is accorded to a class of acts serving a function 
similar to animal sacrifices, but belonging to a higher order. To 
this category belong the merits of the forefathers. The merits of 
Abraham, in particular, served to cover the sins of his posterity. 
Suffering especially had expiatory quality. By penal and 
disciplinary sufferings, and above all by death, atonement was 
made for sin. A much higher degree of efficacy attached to the 
sufferings and death of the righteous, as foreshadowed in Is 53. 
The death of the righteous is expressly compared, in point of 
efficacy, to the Day of Atonement (Pesikta, 174). The trial of 
Abraham, the lamentations of Jeremiah, all the dolour of the 
prophets, and all the anguish of the martyrs, constituted a 
ground for the forgiveness of sin in Israel. Even the penal 
sufferings inflicted by God upon the Egyptians and other 
hereditary foes of Israel have the character of a ransom for the 
chosen people (Weber, p. 326ff. ; cf. Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. 
i. p. 64 ff.) ; 
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(c) Interpretation of sacrifice in the sense of substitution. 
The rise of ideas of substitution with imputation of guilt 
and merit has been indicated in the previous section. If, as 
is probable, these were already associated with the sacrificial 
system, it can be readily understood how they were extended to 
explain the merits and the sufferings of the fathers. If, on the 
other hand, they originated independently, it cannot be doubted 
that at this period they profoundly influenced the sacrificial 
theory. From the belief in the vicariousness of the death of 
the righteous, it was an easy, an inevitable transition, to belief 
in the substitution of the animal victim. The idea of penal 
substitution supplied an intelligible popular answer to the 
question, which could not fail to be raised, as to why and how 
sacrifice procured the favour of God; and although express 
statements of the idea are few (2 Mac 787, 4 Mac 629), the evi- 
dence points to this mode of thought having become current. 
‘Everything pressed towards the assumption that the offering 
of a life, substituted for sinners according to God’s appoint 
ment, cancelled the death penalty which they had incurred, and 
that consequently the offered blood of the sacrificial victims 
expiated sin as a surrogate for the life of the guilty’ (Holtz- 
mann, p. 68). The Philonic interpretation of sacrifice as sym- 
bolic of self-sacrifice was too philosophical and gave too little 
religious assurance for general acceptance. 


During the period in question, the sacrificial 
regulations were observed with the utmost scrupu- 
losity, and with all due pomp and solemnity. But 
at the same time a process was going on which 
was loosening the hold of sacrifice upon the Jewish 
mind, and in which the conviction was already 
finding half-articulate expression, that it was not 
a complete provision, and even that it was not 
vital to the communion of the people with God. 
Had no such loosening taken place, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how faith in God could have 
survived the blow which at one and the sume 
time robbed the Jews of their fatherland and 
their organized national worship. A living belief 
in the necessity would naturally have issued, 
when sacrifice became impossible, in apostasy to 
heathenism. 


Of sacrificial practice at the close of the period some glimpses 
are givenin NT. Allusion is made to the sacrifice of the minor 
Burnt-offering at the presentation of Jesus (Lk 224), the sacrifice 
of the Passover (Mk 1412), the union in sacrifice of a Galilean 
group (Lk 13}), the offering after recovery from leprosy (Mt 8%), 
the votive offering (Ac 2126), and money offerings (Lk 214). 
Josephus gives a somewhat minute account of the sacrificial 
system for the information of the Gentile world (Ant. passim), 
leaving the impression that it was thoroughly normative for con- 
temporary practice. The intermission of the sacrifice offered 
for Cesar’s prosperity marked the beginning of the Jewish war 
(BJ u. xvii. 2). The seizure by John of the store of wine and 
oil, used in the Burnt-offerings, and their distribution among 
the multitude, made the Roman conquest, he thinks, only a 
merited counterpart of the doom of Sodom (V. xiii. 6). 


2. Readjustment of Judaistic thought with the 
cessation of sacrifice.—To the new conditions cre- 
ated by the destruction of the Temple, theology 
accommodated itself by the theory that other 
observances were accepted as a substitute for 
sacrificial worship. The study of the Law took the 
place of the rites of the altar, and even took over 
the characteristic designation of the latter (773y). 
The knowledge of the Law, it was taught, was 
more valuable in the sight of God than the con- 
tinual Burnt-offering, and even than the building 
of the sanctuary (Megilla 3b, 160). In particular, 
it was held that the duty of offering the legal 
sacrifices had been superseded by the duty of 
studying the laws relating to the subject (Pesikta 
606). The other observance which is treated as 
an equivalent for the abolished service is Prayer, 
in accordance with which a parallelism was worked 
out between the order of the daily sacrifices and 
the order of daily prayers, and also between the 
varieties of sacrifice and the different kinds of 
prayer (Weber, p. 38 ff.). 

It was also natural that the idea of the merits 
of the righteous, especially of pious suftlerers, 
should continue to gain in significance and em- 
phasis. The destruction of Jerusalem compre- 
hended an unparalleled tale of horrors, and invelved 
in suffering and death many innocent and right- 
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eous persons ; and it might well be believed that this 
was a consummated sacrifice whereby full atone- 
shee been made for national sin (Weber, p. 

B. THE SACRIFICIAL DOCTRINE OF NT. 

It is open to question whether in an undisturbed 
course of development sacrifice would have main- 
tained its place in the religion either of the Jewish 
or of the Greco-Roman world. On the one hand, 
it possessed many features which justitied its posi- 
tion as the central religious rite—it lent itself to 
imposing ceremonial, it was peculiarly fitted to 
thrill the physical nature of the worshippers, it 
satisfied the instinct which prompts men to give 
to God what costs them something, it supplied 
an external ground of confidence, and it was hal- 
lowed by its immemorial antiquity. But, on the 
other hand, it was menaced by more than one 
factor in the higher civilization of the ancient 
world. On the esthetic side there must have 
been some considerable fecling to the etfect that 
the public slaughter of cattle, especially with 
such accompaniments as were observed at Roman 
festivals, could not be retained in a period of 
advancing refinement as the appropriate form of 
worship. Still. more, the conceptions of God 
prevalent in the Stoic and Platonic schools raised 
the question as to whether animal offerings were 
really acceptable to God, while the scepticism of 
others turned upon the system the shafts of 
ridicule. The Jewish Church, in its turn, con- 
tained within it, in the prophetical teaching, a 
set of principles which at least involved the con- 
clusion that sacrifice was unnecessary, from which 
it was no long step to the position that it should 
be discontinued. But, whatever the issue might 
have been in the natural progress of refinement and 
theological reflexion, the question was settled both 
for the Jewish and the Gentile world by two 
extraordinary events. The destruction of Jeru- 
salem, as we have seen, brought about the aboli- 
tion of sacrifice in one way, and in another 
Christianity destroyed the system in the name of 
a higher fulfilment. 


i. NT APPRECIATION OF THE OT SacriFices.—The teaching of 
Jesus on this subject, as recorded in the Synoptic report, has 
two outstanding features: (1) the recognition of the Divine 
authority of the sacrificial law, and of its binding character 
upon the Jews; (2) the accentuation of the prophetic doctrine 
of the pre-eminence of the moral over the ceremonial. He 
assumes that His hearers offer sacrifice (Mt 524), and He enjoins 
a recovered leper to make the offering required in the Law 
(84). Did He Himself join in the sacrificial worship? He 
whose presentation as an infant was accompanied by a Burnt- 
offering, whose death was preceded by the celebration of the 
Passover, and who made it a maxim to conform to the laws of 
the Jewish Church even when knowing Himself unbound by 
them, certainly did not hold aloof from the temple-worship of 
which sacrifice was the central act. With equal certainty we 
may assuine that it was only as an element of collective worship 
that sacrifice was used by Him. But, while at this stage sanc- 
tioning sacrifice, He adopts the saying of Hosea that ‘God will 
have mercy and not sacrifice’ (Mt 913 127), and accounts the 
scribe who gives a similar valuation as not far from the king- 
dom of God (Mk 1238), The second prophetic axiom, that sacri- 
fice is worthless with unrepented sin in the background, finds 
utterance in Mt 528-24. Had this been all the evidence, it could 
have been held, and with greater confidence than in the case 
of the prophets, that Jesus contemplated the continuance of 
sacrifice as a subordinate element in the religious life. The 
abolition is involved in the announcement of the establishment of 
a new covenant (Mt 2623, Mk 1424, Lk 2220), with the implication 
of the disappearance of the old economy and all its sacrifices. 

The direct references of St. Paul to the subject are not 
numerous. The observance of the sacrificial law was stil] main- 
tained to some extent among the Jewish Christians, and the 
apostle on one occasion associated himself with four men who 
went through a purification ending in offering (Ac 2126), In 
1 Co 1018 he speaks as if the purpose and significance of one kind 
of sacrifice were well understood * ## ~~ desigued to establish 
communion or fellowship with God, it might be witn aemons, 
and of the worshippers one with another, through the medium 
of the sacrificial meal. The principal aspect in which the OT 
sacrifices presented themselves to kim was the typical. In 
themselves they belonged to the beggarly elements, but they 
pointed forward to a satisfying and enduring ground of recon- 
ciliation with God, 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews contains an express and full 
discussion of OT sacrifice. As kinds it distinguishes gifts and 
sacrifices—i.e. unbloody and bloody offerings, and regards the 
sacrifices of the Day of Atonement as the crown of the system. 
The purpose was deliverance from sin (51), the beneficiaries 
were priests and people, but the contemplated end was not 
fully attained. That they were ineffectual for the purpose 
in hand was proved from the restricted scope of their claim 
(‘sins of ignorance,’ 97), from the imperfections and burdened 
consciences of the worshippers (102: 4), from the necessity of the 
repetition of the offerings (v.2), and from explicit declarations 
of God (v.5), The conclusion is that they accomplished only a 
bodily or ceremonial purification (91%), and that, as merely typical 
of a real salvation, they were a transitory provision (101). In 
so far as blessing flowed from them in the old dispensation it 
was attached to the faith accompanying them (114), 


In general we should distinguish two stages in 
the thought of the apostles on this subject. In 
the pre-Christian stage they had believed in the 
full efficacy of the Levitical sacrifices, and in the 
Christian they regarded them as chiefly valuable 
because of their witness to their own inadequacy, 
and to the complementary work of Christ. 

ll. THE PERFECT SACRIFICE OF THE NEW 
CoVENANT.—It was, then, axiomatic for the NT 
writers that the system of OT sacrifices had been 
abolished by Christ. This conclusion was not, 
however, founded on the belief that sacrifice was 
a superfluous rite, but on the conviction that the 
OT sacrifices, which had possessed some value rela- 
tive to their time, had been superseded by a sacrifice 
of a nobler nature and of absolutely certain efficacy. 
This was the sacrifice offered up by Christ. In the 
NT doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice, now, we may 
distinguish five points, on three of which the testi- 
mony is unmistakable, while the other two are 
left in some obscurity. The points on which the 
teaching is clear are (1) the sacrificial character of 
Christ’s death, (2) the blessings which proceed and 
flow from it, (3) the conditions on which these 
are appropriated. The debatable ground is reached 
when if is attempted to fix the NT conception of 
(4) the nature or material of Christ’s offering, and 
(5) the manner in which it operated towards God as 
the procuring cause of the blessings of redemp- 
tion. 

(1) The interpretation of Christ's death as-a 
sacrifice is imbedded in every important type of 
the NT teaching (Ritschl, ii. p. 161 ; Cave, p. 284). 
The silence of St. James and St. Jude raises no 
presumption against the idea being part of the 
common stock of Apostolic doctrine. It has been 
denied that St. Paul adopts the category (Schmidt, 
Die paul. Christclogie, p. 84), but the denial rests 
on dogmatic rather than on exegetical grounds 
(Ritsch], ii. p. 161). The interpretation was given 
by Jesus in connecting His death with the Sinaitic 
sacrifice of the Covenant (Mt 2678, Mk 14°4, 1 Co 
11%), and it is expanded and presented by the 
apostles under various points of view. 


The evidence for the Apostolic construction is as follows :— 
(a) It is expressly stated that Christ was offered as a sacrifice 
—porgope (Eph 52, He 914), ducic (Eph 52, He 926), (b) A 
saving efficacy is ascribed to the blood or the cross of Christ, 
and in these cases the thought clearly points to the forms of 
the altar (Ro 325 59, 1 Co 1016, Eph 17 218, Col 120, He 912.14, 1 P 
12.19, 1 Jn 1756-8, Rey 15). (c) The correspondence is worked 
out between Christ’s death and the different OT sacrifices— 
esp. the Sin-offering (Ro 83, He 13, 1 P 318), the Covenant- 
sacrifice (He 915-22), the sacrifices of the Day of Atonement 
(He 217 912M), and the Passover (1 Co 57). (d) The distinctive 
acts of the OT sacrificial ritual are shown to have been repeated 
in the experience of Christ—the slaying of the immaculate 
victim (Rev 58 138), the sprinkling of the blood, both in the 
sanctuary as in the sin-offering (He 91°.) and upon the people 
as in the Covenant-sacrifice (1 P 1%), and the destruction of the 
victim, as in the case of the Sin-offering, without the gate 
(He 13") (Ritschl, ii. p. 157 ff.; Sanday-Headlam, Romans, 
vp. 91). (e) The specific effect of sacrifice—expiation or pardon 
of sin—neing ascribed to Christ’s death, points in the same 
direction (#0.). 


Nor for the apostolic age was the description of 
Christ’s death as a sacrifice of the nature of a mere 
illustration. ‘The apostles held it to be a sacrifice 
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in the most literal sense of the word, and it is not 
difficult to appreciate various reasons why they 
clung to, and even gloried in, this interpretation of 
the death. It was not merely that they received it 
with the impress of Christ’s own authority. It pro- 
vided them with their best defence against a popular 
calumny: without altar and offering Christianity 
lent colour to the suspicion that it was at bottom 
irreligious if not atheistic, and the one effective 
means of removing the natural prejudice was to 
show that it embodied the doctrine of a literal and 
necessary sacrifice. Further, it solved to their own 
minds the speculative difficulty arising out of the 
death of Christ. Judged by acknowledged canons, 
His crucifixion had the aspect of a retributive 
judgment,—at the least, of a repudiation of His 
mission by God; but this explanation, in view of 
their faith in Christ and the event of the resur- 
rection, was an impossibility. On the other hand, 
it was not intellectually satisfying to treat it as a 
mere mystery, and to point to the fact that it had 
been foretold by the prophets. The needed intel- 
lectual relief was found in bringing it under the 
category of the victim-death which God had of 
old appointed, not as the punishment of the victim’s 
sin, but as a means of blessing to others. Above 
all, the sacrificial interpretation met a religious 
want — the need, all but universally felt, of a 
ground of confidence external to selt on which 
to rest in approaching the majesty and holiness 
of God. 

(2) The benefits procured by Christ's sacrifice are 
coextensive with the blessings of the gospel, and 
may be distinguished as primary and derivative. 
The primary effects are that it sets man in a new 
relation, on the one hand to God, on the other to 
sin. By St. Paul special prominence is given to 
the new relationship which it establishes between 
God and the sinner; on this ground the sinner is 
justified or accepted as righteous (dicaiwors, Ro 
374-6) adopted (viodecia, 8!°), and placed on a foot- 
ing of reconciliation («cara\\ay7j, 54). Elsewhere 
the emphasis is laid rather on its efficacy in pro- 
curing the forgiveness of sin, 7.¢. in saving from 
the penal consequences which otherwise the curse 
of the broken law inevitably entails. It is upon 
this aspect that Christ fastens our attention in 
speaking of His Covenant-sacrifice (decors trav 
dpapriav, Mt 26°5); the idea of cancelling guilt, 
of which a vital moment is liability to punish- 
ment, is associated with Christ’s sacrifice in He 
27 1 In 2 (iddoxec Oar with duaprias as object, and 
so ‘to expiate’); and the redemption series of 
terms (AU’rpoy, amoNUTpwors, eEayopdvew), While com- 
prehensive of all the aspects of spiritual deliver- 
ance in Christ, has special reference to emancipation 
from the curse of sin or its merited penalties 
(Eph 17, Col 1'4), Upon these fundamental boons 
of peace with God and forgiveness follow, in the 
order of grace, the gifts of the Spirit as the energy 
of sanctification (Gal 5%"), and as the spring of 
boundless consolations— viz. peace, joy, hope, 
assurance, with their fruits (Ro 5!*), while the 
consummation is reached in the heavenly inherit- 
ance that is the meet portion of the sons of 
God (Ro 817). In brief, the sacrifice of Christ is 
represented as the ground of all filial communion 
with God, as the condition of pardon, as the source 
of all noble endeavour and true comfort in the life 
which now is, and as our one warrant for con- 
fidence as to the world to come. 

(3) Lhe conditions on which the blessings are pro- 
cured, on which the hypothetical becomes actual, 
are REPENTANCE (erdvoa) and FAITH (riots). 
As to the necessity of these conditions the NT 
writers speak with one voice. Even St. James 
must have considered faith of vital importance, 
since otherwise he need not have become a Christian 


at all. The one question in regard to which the 
teaching is somewhat fluid is as to the precise 
object of the faith which unlocks the treasury of 
redemption. In Hebrews the conception is very 
general—the object is God and His promises. In 
the Pauline theology it is brought into the most 
intimate connexion with Christ, and includes 
belief in Him as Messiah, crucified Saviour, and 
risen Lord (Ro 4% 10%, 1 Th 44), issuing in union 
with the crucified and exalted Christ in trust and 
self-surrender (Gal 2), 

(4) The nature of Christ’s offering, and (5) The 
mod2 of its operation, are two questions which are 
so closely inter-connected that they may best be 
discussed in conjunction. So far we have been 
dealing with the facts of the Atonement as to 
which the biblical teaching is full and express. 
These data are, to adopt an old formula—the 
disease, sin; the remedy, Christ’s sacrifice; the 
application of the remedy, salvation here and 
hereafter on the ground of repentance and faith 
But the medical analogy suggests that the remedy 
may cure the disease, while yet it may be obscure 
to the patient wherein precisely the virtue of the 
curative agent lay, and how it affected his system 
so as to overcome the disease. Similarly, theology 
has its questionings, which the NT teaching does 
not unmistakably answer, as to the precise ‘ what’ 
of Christ’s offermg, and as to ‘the principle on 
which the forgiveness of sins is connected with its 
sacrificial quality’ (Ritschl, li. p. 185). 

(a) The references of Christ to His own death, 
while representing it as conditioning the highest 
blessings, do not elucidate the connexion between 
the work and its effects. 


The passage in which Christ speaks of Himself as come ‘to 
give his life a ransom for many’ (Mk 1072-49, Mt 2025), has 
been supposed to contain im nuce the solution of the problems 
of the Atonement. A ransom implies captives (sinners), a 
hostile power which holds them in thrall (God as the repre- 
sentative and vindicator of the outraged moral law), operation 
of the ransom (the death of Christ accepted as a substitute for 
that of sinners), specific effect (deliverance of sinners from the 
penalties of sin). This elaboration has, however, been chal- 
lenged at almost every point. It is maintained by Ritschl that 
the key-word of the passage is erroneously rendered ‘ransom,’ 
that as the equivalent of 755 it has the significance of a protec- 
tive covering, and that the way in which it operates to protect 
us is by stimulating us to self-denying imitation of Christ 
(Rechtf. u. Vers. ii. 85). Wendt adheres to the ransom idea, 
but maintains that the specific effect is to deliver from bondage 
to suffering and death, and that it accomplishes this by teaching 
us to adopt Christ’s sanguine valuation of these evils (Lehre 
Jesu, ii. 237). According to Beyschlag, the evil from which it 
was to emancipate was worldly ambition and similar forms 
of sin, which could not survive the ruin of earthly hopes in 
the tragedy of the Cross (Neutest. Theol. i. 153). The error of 
this group of interpretations lies in disconnecting Christ's 
death from the immediate specific effect of expiation or the 
forgiveness of sin, while the older interpretation unduly 
exploited the metaphor. All that the passage teaches is that 
the death of Christ was the means of effecting a redemption 
from sin (éreAurgwois) which accrues to the benefit of many. 
The institution of the Lord’s Supper supplies an important 
reference to our Lord’s. death :—‘ This is my blood of the new 
Covenant, which is shed for many’ (Mk 1424); ‘this cup is the 
new Covenant in my blood’ (1 Co 112°), to which St. Matthew 
adds the definition of the specific effect—‘for the remission of 
sins’ (2628). These words are important as comparing the 
death of Christ to the Covenant-sacrifice which accompanied 
the giving of the Law at Sinai (Ex 243-8), and as suggesting 
that it resembles the latter in its operation and effect. As to 
the effect of both sacrifices there is not much room for doubt. 
The Covenant-sacrifice of Sinai ratified the legal covenant 
between God and His people, the Covenant-sacrifice of Calvary 
established the Covenant of grace foretold in Jer 31°1, in which 
the cardinal boon, as specified in St. Matthew’s addition, is the 
remission of sins. As to the manner of its efficacy we are 
hampered by the uncertainty as to how the sprinkling of the 
people with blood in the Sinaitic sacrifice operated, or was 
understood to have operated, in establishing the Old Covenant. 
According to the traditional view, the blood of the animal 
victims, slain in room of the guilty people, and sprinkled on 
them, was accepted as atoning for their guilt, and hallowed 
them for entrance on their new relation with God. Again, it 
has been supposed that the fundamental idea was that the 
victim represented the two parties in the Covenant, and the 
killing of it meant that so far as the Covenant was concerned 
they had no longer will or life, 7.e. the Covenant was immutabls 
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(Westcott, Hebrews, p. 301). Yet again it has been interpreted 
as of the nature of a honorific gift which as such was acceptable 
to God (Wendt, op. cit. ii. 237). And once more, recurring to 
the evolutionary account, we might utilize the idea that by 
sharing the blood God and His people were knit into a close 
physical union and communion. Corresponding to these 
accounts the sacrifice of Christ would be necessarily interpreted 
as efficacious as a penal substitution, as an act declaratory of 
the immutability of God's gracious purpose, as an acceptable 
gift of perfect obedience, and as a sacramental act uniting God 
and man. It thus appears that the conception of the death 
as a Covenant-sacrifice does not itself yield a theory, but only 
supplies a form which can be utilized to illustrate a theory 
otherwise grounded. Probably Christ's meaning was simpler 
than any that has been specified, viz. that it was God’s plan to 
seal a covenant by a sacrifice, and that, like the Old, the 
New Covenant, which provided for the remission of sins, had 
a sh - its origin and validity in the shedding and sprinkling 
of blood, 


(6) The Pauline Epistles bring us closer to the 
familiar theological issues. In view of his specu- 
lative interests, it is antecedently probable that 
St. Paul had retleeted on the problems which have 
proved so fascinating to later Christian thought, 
while his rabbinical training must have left a 
deposit of answers to similar questions touching 
OT sacrifice. As a fact, he makes a large con- 
tribution to a theory of the Atonement. 


() The element of Christ's sacrifice to which decisive import- 
ance attaches is the death upon the cross. So vital is this that 
the gospel may be summarily described as the message of the 
cross (1 Co 145). It is in the death of the Son (Ro 51°), in His 
eross, in the blood of His cross (Col 12%), that the procuring 
cause is found of the blessings of redemption. It is obviously 
true that Sb. Paul recognizes other elements without which 
the death would have had no significance. Especially does it 
derive its value from the dignity of the person of Him who 
was Messiah, declared to be the Son of God in the resurrection, 
and who is now exalted (Ro 14, Col 114%), But it was not 
simply as obedient (Ro 519, Ph 28), it was as the obedient One 
who was slain, and whose blood was spilt, that He had power 
and prevailed (Ro 325), ‘It is upon the moment of death that 
the grounding of salvation is exclusively concentrated’ (Holtz- 
mann, Neutest. Theol. ii. p. 111). 

(6) The sacrifice of Christ had the significance of the death 
of an innocent victim in the room of the guilty. It is vain to 
deny that St. Paul freely employs the category of substitution, 
involving the conception of the imputation or transference of 
moral qualities. He does not, indeed, expressly say that 
Christ died in our stead (av7/): the phrase is ‘on our behalf’ 
(Srip, Ro 58 832, 1 Th 510 etc.), or ‘on account of our sins’ 
(diz, Ro 4% ; xepi, 1 Co 15). But the idea of an exchange of parts 
as betwixt Christ and man is unmistakable. Christ suffers 
death, which is the penalty of our sins, not of His own; man 
is the recipient of a righteousness which he has not built 
up, but which is won for him by Christ (2 Co 521). From his 
reference to Christ as a means of propitiation (Aucrjooy, 
Ro 325) it is probable that the apostle conceived of Christ 
as expiating guilt through the vicarious endurance of its 
characteristic penalty. It does not, indeed, follow that he 
conceived of Christ as becoming the object of the Father's 
wrath, and construed the eross as having the quality of a 
punishment inflicted upon Christ and recognized as such, or 
the content of an equivalent of the misery of the lost (Pfleiderer, 
Paulinismus, p. 92 ff.). ; 

(y) The necessity of Christ’s sacrifice had its ground in the 
Divine justice. The economy of grace, which includes the 
Atonement, is indeed derived, as its ultimate spring, from the 
love of God (Ro 56-10 832.39); but the justice of God had a voice 
in the shaping and developing of the economy. The atoning 
sacrifice was necessary in order ‘that God might be just’ as 
well as ‘the justifier of them that believe’ (Ro 326). But this 
answer only opens up new vistas of questionings. Why was 
Christ’s vicarious death demanded by God in virtue of His 
justice? We may safely say that neither the Grotian theory— 
to prevent the spread of sinful disorder by an example of 
punishment, nor even the orthodox view—because Divine justice 
by its very nature insists on punishment or satisfaction, lay 
within the apostle’s horizon. The ground of the necessity was 
something more positive, viz. that God, whose word could not 
be broken, had enacted and provided in Scripture that sin 
would be punished with death. According to Pfleiderer, this is 
one of the instances of the contradictions of Paulinism. The 
Law, which the apostle pronounced to be temporary and now 
abrogated, is here utilized to lay the foundation of the doctrine 
of the Atonement (op. cit. p. 103). But the proclamation of 
death as the wages of sin is not confined to the Law; it goes 
back to the patriarchal and earlier times (Gn 3%), in which St. 
Paul always recognized an anticipation of the religious condi- 
tions of the age of the gospel. ; 

(5) The sacrificiai deatn of Christ was an event which broke 
the power of sin as the dominant principle of humanity. It 
does not exhaust St. Paul’s teaching as to the mode of its 
efficacy to say that, on the ground of the sacrifice, God accepts 
and sanctifies the sinner. He also teaches that in the death 


of Christ there took place a death of mankind to sin, ‘If one 
died for all, then all died’ (2 Co 514, cf. Ro 8). 


Humanity 
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was then in a manner comprehended in Him, and, although 
the realization was to be partial and gradual, contemporaneously 
with His death it died in principle tv the old order in which 
the flesh held the nobler elements in thrall. Christ routed sin 
in the sphere of human nature, and a new humanity was thus 
potentially created. While insufliciently recognizing the for- 
ensic aspect of Christ’s work, Weizsiicker justly observes: ‘it 
consists not only with his doctrine of the Person of Christ, but 
also with the several modes of thought of the great apostle, 
that Christ’s work in death appears to him under this highest 
view-point of the destruction of a world and its power through 
a higher power and order, and that this distinction should 
take place in its own province, so that flesh is vanquished 
in the flesh, law through law, death through death’ (Apost. 
Zeitalt. p. 140). 

(c) The Epistle to the Hebrews, though dealing very 
fully with the sacrifice of Christ, chiefly dwells on 
its parallelism to the Levitical sacrifices in re- 
spect of the ritualistic acts of the manipulation of 
the blood, and its superiority as regards its range 
and eflicacy. There are, however, two points at 
which it propounds or develops a reflexion which 
is of far-reaching importance in the field of specu- 
lation. The first relates to the question as to the 
precise nature of Christ’s offering, or the element 
which gave it its atoning value. In common with 
the apostles, the writer fixes our attention closely 
on the event of the bodily death as that which con- 
stitutes Christ the sin-bearer (92°) and the instru- 
ment of our sanctification (101°). But behind this 
lay the question wherein the sacrificial value of the 
death consisted. Was the material of the sacrifice 
the sum of the physical anguish, and of the accom- 
panying distress of spirit, which immediately pre- 
ceded death, and especially of the agony, the 
humiliation, and the dissolution of the final event ? 
Or was it the spirit of self-sacrificing love which 
prompted Jesus to lay down His life? In other 
words, was the sacrifice of Christ efficacious in 
virtue of its quality of a suffering unto death, or 
in virtue of its quality of an obedience unto 
death? Already St. Paul, in whose scheme of 
thought it was of vital consequence that Christ 
suffered the physical consequences due to human 
sin, had given expression to the thought that an 
element of fundamental value was the obedience of 
Christ. That we are justified by His blood, and 
that we are justified by His obedience, are parallel 
conceptions (Ro 5%’), This conception, which 
with St. Paul comes in somewhat incidentally, is 
very directly stated in He 10*-® ‘Sacrifices and 
offerings and whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices 
for sin thou wouldest not; then hath he said, Lo, I 
am come to do thy will’ (vv.®°). Here the contrast 
between the Levitical sacrifices and the sacrifice of 
Christ is developed in a peculiarly suggestive way. 
It does not consist in this, that in the former case 
animal victims are slain, in the latter a victim of 
pre-eminent dignity, but in the circumstance that 
in the one case the offering is a material, in the 
other a spiritual oblation. 

The second important passage is that in which 
the writer develops the parallel to the action of 
the high priest in the sanctuary on the Day of 
Atonement. Even as the high priest entered the 
Holy of Holies, bearing with him sacrificial blood, 
which he offered for himself and the people (97), so 
Christ entered heavenly places ‘through his own 
blood,’ or to present His sacrifice before God (94 
v.“), From this representation it would appear 
that the vital moment of the sacrificial act was 
the presentation of His blood. And as it may be 
maintained that the object in presenting the blood 
was, not to bring into God’s presence evidence of 
the consummation of the death, but to offer that 
which the OT described as the seat of life, it wonld 
follow that the quality of satisfying God attached 
to Christ’s offering of a stainless soul or a perfected 
obedience. The issue may be more sharply defined 
thus: Was the satisfaction rendered by Christ the 
death to which He voluntarily submitted, or was 


co 
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it the lifelong obedience which found in the death 
its last and most signal expression? ‘To many 
minds the thought embodied in the second alter- 
native has brought welcome intellectual relief. 
Vor the hard saying that God could be satisfied 
only by the death of His Son it substitutes the 
reasonable and even natural idea that the filial 
obedience manifested in the whole life of Jesus 
—in His inner life, and His ministry of teaching 
and beneficence, as well as in His faithfulness 
unto death—constituted the offering with which 
God was well pleased, and which brought humanity 
into a new relation to God. 


While suggesting the higher conception of the. nature of 
Christ’s offering, the Epistle does not free itself from the idea 
that the physical event of death came into account as some- 
thing additional to the obedience. It accepts the principle 
that ‘apart from shedding of blood there is no remission’ (922), 
and indeed knows nothing of a sacrifice which does not involve 
suffering and death as an essential element of it (926). The 
following utterance seems to come near to the eventual teaching 
of the Kpistle. ‘It has been said that Christ’s perfect sacri- 
fice is wholly inward, of the heart. But is it not essential to 
sacrifice that it should be the outward act by which the inward 
intention is realized, is pledged,.is sealed? The inward self- 
dedication only becomes sacrificial when it has discovered the 
appropriate offering by which it can verify itself. Only through 
attaining this expression, in outward realization, does the 
language of sacrifice apply to it’ (Scott Holland in Priesthood 
and Sacrifice, p. 85). 


(d) In the Johannine writings the centre of gravity 
shifts from the Atonement to the Incarnation. In 
the Pauline theology the capital theme is the 
sinner’s acceptance and pardon on the ground of 
Christ’s atoning sacrifice; in the Johannine it is 
the possession of eternal life in intimate and vital- 
izing union with the Word made flesh. The key- 
note of the one is reconciliation,—of the other, 
communion. Itis indeed a ditlerence of emphasis, 
not of inclusion and exclusion. AsSt. Paul also ex- 
perienced and chronicled the inspiration and spirit- 
ual energy enjoyed in mystic communion with 
the exalted Christ, so the Johannine writings also 
embody numerous references to the importance 
of Christ’s sacrificial death. They preserve the 
Baptist’s testimony to Christ as the lamb-victim, 
whether the Paschal lamb or the suffering Servant 
of Jehovah (Is 53"), that takes away the sin of the 
world (Jn 1°’); His work is paralleled, as in Hebrews, 
to that of the high priest on the Day of Atonement 
(17%) ; and His death, which is conceived as a Sin- 
offering, has manifestly expiatory value (iAacpos rept 
dpapriov, 1Jn 2’, cf. 4), But the group of ideas con- 
nected with the Atonement is felt to be accepted 
and reproduced as part of the common stock of 
Christian beliefs, rather than to have been assimi- 
lated and developed under the progressive guid- 
ance of the Spirit of truth. 

It has sometimes been affirmed that St. John unfolds a new 
theory of redemption. Not by dying, but by shedding abroad 
a revelation of God and true life from His Divine-human person, 
did Christ come to drive away darkness and sin (cf. Holtzmann, 
ii. 474). In other words, his soteriological theory was Greek— 
that sin is ignorance, and its remedy light. But his being 
possessed with the marvel of the Incarnation was not incom- 
patible with the loyal acceptance which he intimates of the 
general belief as to the significance of Christ’s death. In 
Roman Catholic and Anglican theology there is a similar in- 
sistence on the pre-eminence of the Incarnation dogma, coupled 


with a certain reserve, but assuredly no want of faith, in regard 
to the Atonement. 


Such being the perspective of the Johannine 
theology, there is not much ground for expecting 
answers to questions raised in the theory of the 
Atonement. It accentuates by preference moral 
aspects of the Atonement, but without entitling 
us to infer that Christ’s sacrifice only influences 
God indirectly through the change which it pre- 
viously produces in believers. As examples of its 
moral influence may be noted that in the Caper- 
naum discourse Christ views His death as the 
preliminary to giving His flesh for the life of the 
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world (6°"), and that at a later period it is spoken 
of as destined to exercise an irresistible magnetism 
(12**). But that its influence was not in the first 
instance merely subjective, appears from the fact 
that it is represented as a transaction in which 
Satan joined issue in decisive conflict, was beaten 
back, and in consequence was shorn of his power 
(164 12%), And with this direct transcendental 
effect clearly predicated, it becomes the more prob- 
able that in the Johannine teaching the sacrifice 
of Christ, when likened to an expiatory or pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, was understood to have an ettect 
upon God unconditioned by its after-fruits in 
human experience. : 

To sum up, we find that the NT writers are 


unanimous and distinct as to the saving signifi- 


cance of Christ’s sacrifice, as to the blessings which 
flow from it, and as to the conditions on which 
these are appropriated. As regards the precise 
nature of the offering, and its mode of working, 
our Lord says nothing definite. St. Paul certainly 
holds the satisfaction of Divine justice through a 
vicarious death ; the Ep. to the Hebrews emphasizes 
the germinal thought that the offering was the 
obedience or spiritual perfection of Christ; St. 
John’s record chiefly confines itself to its moral 
bearings. Upon the points in question, indeed, 
they have more to teach if we could handle 
the key. To their thinking, and to that of 
their readers, these points were elucidated by 
describing Christ’s death as a sacrifice, especi- 
ally a Sin-offering; but, as we cannot say with 
confidence what was the accepted theory of the 
significance of sacrifice, the elucidation has in its 
tum become a problem. From this condition of 
mingled certainty and uncertainty several infer- 
ences may fairly be drawn. In the first place, it 
may be surmised that the sacrificial category, 
while emphasizing certain vital aspects, was in- 
adequate to the expression of the full signifi- 
cance of the work of Christ, and that the old 
sacrificial doctrine was providentially left in ob- 
scurity at those points where it was least adequate. 
In close connexion with this it may also be sug- 
gested that there was a design not to bind up the 
work of Christ so intimately with the interpre- 
tation of an obsolescent institution as to prevent its 
receiving fresh illumination,from other fields of 
human life. From this would follow, further, a 
commission to theology not to regard itself as 
bound by the fragmentary NT data for a theory 
of the Atonement, but to reinterpret by its own 
thought the nature, the grounds of the necessity, 
and the mode of efticacy of the sacrifice of Christ. 
In the exercise of this commission modern theology 
has very generally become penetrated by the con- 
viction that the sacrifice of Christ is too narrowly 
interpreted of His death, and that the atoning 
etticacy attaches to the whole life, in which active 
and passive obedience are interwoven as warp and 
woof. Meanwhile the uncertainty which attaches 
to certain stages of the process only throws into 
bolder relief the apostolic certitude as to the fact 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
Himself. 

iii, THE SACRIFICES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
—The NT doctrine is that Christ offered a sacrifice 
which established peace with God, and which pro- 
cures the forgiveness of sins. But with this the 
conception of offering was not wholly detached 
from the sphere of human service ; on the contrary, 
a place is reserved for human offerings of a com- 
plementary or secondary kind. 

(a) The graces and the activities of the Chris- 
tian life have a sacrificial character. In the 
Prophets it was a frequent thought that the forms 
and expressions of the devout life—the broken 
spirit, the voice of adoration and aspiration—were 
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sacrifices of peculiar value; and such spiritual 
exercises continued to be described as oblations. 
The NT doctrine of the priesthood of believers also 
involved the idea that they had somewhat to offer. 
The material of such offerings is the Christian per- 
sonality (Ro 15'°, ef. Jude %), or the body regarded 
as the instrument of Christian service (Ro 12), or 
the exercises and activities of the Christian life 
(1 P 2°), including prayer (He 13"), beneficent deeds 
(v.’6), money gifts (Ph 418), or the graces in which 
service has its spring (faith, Ph 2!”) (Cave, p. 406 ff., 
who treats this subject very fully and suggestively). 
The immediate eflect attributed to these offerings 
is that they are pleasing to God (Ro 124), are to 
Him as the odour of a sweet smell (Ph 48), 

But the further question arises whether God, 
as pleased with these sacrifices, and on the ground 
of the offerings, bestows upon the Christian any 
special corresponding blessing. It may safely 
be said that they are not regarded as expiatory : 
only faith comes into account as connected with 
the forgiveness of sin, and then as the mere con- 
dition of obtaining the boon of which the real 
ground is the sacrifice of Christ. But certain of 
the offerings specified have at least a purificatory 
virtue—faith which overcomes the world, and hope 
which purifies. As regards forms of Christian 
service, it is antecedently probable that they were 
regarded as procuring certain benefits. To call an 
act a sacrifice, was clearly to imply that a benefit 
followed ; and to say that God was well pleased, 
was equally to imply that He would practically 
manifest His approbation.. From the NT stand- 
point, indeed, the motive for rendering spiritual 
sacrifices is gratitude to God for His inexpressible 
magnanimity ; but it does not thence follow that 
they do not receive a rich Divine recognition. In 
the parable of the Unjust Steward it is taught 
that wealth might be so used as to procure an 
abundant entrance into the everlasting habitations 
(Lk 16!), and it is no unfamiliar thought of the 
apostle of grace that God will specially reward 
the work and labour of love. 

But what is the precise nature of the Divine 
response to the offerings of service? The current 
reply is that in the present it takes the form of 
inward enrichment and growth in grace, and that 
in the world to come it will be manifested in a 
distinction of degrees of glory. But it may be 
doubted if this exhausts the NT conception of the 
efficacy of the secondary sacrifices. The life that 
utters itself in the forms of sacrifice would appear 
to evoke a response additional to strengthening 
grace, which is of the nature of a special provi- 
dential discipline or blessing, and which, resting 
on the individual or even the house, makes gener- 
ally for their protection and well-being (Mt 6%). 
So St. Paul, after specifying the acceptable 
sacrifices of the Philippians, concludes that God 
will supply all their need (Phil 47). 


An expiatory character might appear to be ascribed to one 
class of spiritual sacrifices, viz. the sufferings of the saints. ‘I 
rejoice in my sufferings on your behalf,’ says the apostle, ‘and 
fill up what is lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh on 
behalf of his body, which is the Church’ (Col 1%). By some 
Rom. Cath. exegetes it has been argued that the afflictions of 
the saints are regarded as combined with the passion of Christ 
to constitute the satisfaction on the ground of which God 
pardons sin. But while the apostle affirms that his sufferings 
ure for the good of the Church, he does not say that it is as 

ropitiatory, and the mode of conveying benefit may well have 
Peon that, by the apostolic example of patient obedience, the 
body was edified. But how do they fill up what was lacking of 
Christ’s sufferings? The idea may either be that the apostle 
desired to approximate to the standard of Christ’s sufferings 
(Weiss), or that he desired to endure his share of the sufferings 
which Christ, through His Church-body, has yet to sumer (Al- 
ford, in loc.). See also Lightfoot and Abbott. 


(6) The worship of the Church embodies a sacri- 
ficial element ; but this is not to be identified with 
the Eucharist, nor can the latter be scripturally in- 
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terpreted as having the character of a propitiatory 
sacrifice. To say that worship is sacrificial is to 
repeat what has already been said of the NT 
spiritual sacrifices. The faith and hope and love 
which find expression in praise and prayer, the 
money gifts which are devoted to the work of 
Christ, are declared by the apostles to have this 
character. Specially is the celebration of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, evoking, as it does, 
faith and hope and the sentiment of gratitude, the 
occasion of the presentation of spiritual offerings. 
The special question is whether the Eucharist is 
a sacrifice in a peculiar specific sense, and if so, 
what is its precise character and efticacy. The 
question as to whether it may be called a sacrifice 
is not of vital importance. It may easily be 
brought within the compass of our working defini- 
tion. ‘Ina certain loose sense the Lord’s Supper 
may be called a sacrifice, inasmuch as it was 
deliberately associated by its founder with the 
sacrificial rites of the OT’ (Cave, p. 439). The 
really important issues are raised by the Roman 
doctrine, which interprets it as continuous with 
the atoning sacrifice of Christ, and as therefore 
possessing a propitiatory character. 


‘By the consecration of the bread and of the wine a conver- 
sion is made of the whole substance of the bread into the 
substance of the body of Christ our Lord, and of the whole 
substance of the wine into the substance of His blood’ (Dec. 
Conc. Trident., Sess. xiii. cap. 4). ‘Forasmuch as, in this Divine 
sacrifice, which is celebrated in the Mass, that same Christ 
is contained and immolated in an unbloody manner who 
once offered Himself in a bloody manner on the altar of the 
Cross, the holy Synod teaches that this sacrifice is truly pro- 
pitiatory, and that by means thereof this is effected—that we 
obtain mercy and find grace if we draw nigh contrite and 
penitent,’ etc. (Twenty-second sess. cap. 2). ‘Wherefore, not 
only for the sins, etc., of the faithful who are living, but also 
for those who are departed in Christ, and not yet fully purified, 
it is rightly offered’ (¢b.). At the same time, it is held that 
propitiation is not the only, or even the principal, fruit (canon 
5 of thirteenth sess.). 


It would be out of place to develop the general 
objections to this view, which involves the grave 
religious defect of suggesting that salvation rests 
on an incomplete and therefore insecure founda- 
tion. The relevant objections are that the tenet 
of transubstantiation, which is the presupposition 
of the theory, has no scriptural warrant, while the 
interpretation of the Eucharist as a perpetual 
propitiatory offering is inconsistent with the NT 
teaching that the sacrifice of Christ was expiatory, 
and was offered once for all (Ro 6, He 727 912. 26-28 
10-12-14] P 3I8), 

According to a modified view, the Eucharist 
is a perpetuation of Christ’s sacrifice, but not of 
the propitiatory sacrifice which He offered on 
Calvary. Attention is here transferred» to the 
sacrifice which Christ presented, and continues to 
present, in the heavenly sanctuary (He 8**), and 
it is maintained that in the Eucharist the Church 
presents an offering which is organically connected 
with the ceaseless offering of her Head. 


‘The offering of our Heavenly High Priest,’ to quote an im- 
portant statement of this view, ‘includes in it a present and 
eternal offering of His life in heaven.’ But the duty of the 
Church is to repeat and represent the life of her Head in 
another and higher world ; and in the Eucharist she ‘appropri- 
ates and reproduces the priestly offering of Him in whom she 
lives. As our Lord’s offering of Himself never ends or can 
end, so in that offering His people, organically united to Him, 
one with Him, must be offered, and must offer themselves ; and 
this they do in the expressive and touching symbols of the 
Eucharist’ (Milligan, Heavenly Priesthood, p. 266). 


On this view, then, the Eucharist is a sacrifice 
which not only represents. hnt also, as a conse- 
quence ot Christ’s union with the Church, forms a 
part of the offering made by Christ to God. It 
is commended on the ground that it satisffes 
the legitimate demand for a perpetual oblation 
which is unscripturally ministered to in the sacri- 
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fice of the Mass. But the scriptural evidence 
is in conflict with its cardinal positions. The 
offering of Christ, which is the ground of our 
salvation, was, according to passages already 
quoted, one which does not need to be repeated, 
and we are therefore forced to seek it within the 
compass of Christ’s earthly life— either in His 
death or in His obedience unto death. It is said, 
indeed, that that which is unchangeable and ever- 
lasting is not repeated, but it is hardly disputable 
that what was present to the mind of the writer to 
the Hebrews was the contrast of the ever-renewed 
to the completed, not to the never-ending offering. 
Nor was it declared in the words of institution 
that the special purpose of the Eucharist was to 
furnish the Chureh with an ordinance which should 
be a counterpart, and even a part, of the activi- 
ties of Christ’s heavenly priesthood. Rather is it 
brought into close relation with the obedience unto 
death which preceded His entrance into glory. 

On the whole, it may be concluded that, while 
the Eucharist, more than other means of grace, has 
the form of a sacrifice, it is at bottom, like them, 
only the occasion of sacrifice, 7.¢. of the presenta- 
tion to God of spiritual offerings. Whether the 
outward act be prayer, or praise, or the Eucharist, 
the offerings therein rendered to God are the faith, 
the penitence, and the self-surrender to which it 
gives expression, and which are sustained by the 
rite. 


The Typology of Sacrifice, which has been inci- 
dentally touched on, requires more direct con- 
sideration at the close of this study, in which we 
have seen the sacrificial worship of the earlier 
dispensation disappear in the sacrifices of the New 
Covenant. From the typological point of view, the 
Levitical sacrifices come under the category of 
prediction. They differed from the predictions 
proper in form,—being enshrined not in word but 
in institution and rite,——-but they served the same 
end of testifying beforehand to the person, the 
life, and the work of Christ, and to the contents 
and conditions of His salvation. In the older 
works the study of sacrifice as prediction and ful- 
filment was assiduously prosecuted as at once 
affording the deepest gratification to the believer, 
and furnishing a weapon of distinct apologetic 
value. In labouring at this task, Christian piety 
gave free play to fancy, and every feature of the 
OT ritual became eloquent of the unspeakable 
riches of Christ. Dogmatic prepossessions also 
supervened to dominate the discussion ; and, while 
the Romanist discovered in the Levitical system 
a foreshadowing and corroboration of the distine- 
tive sacerdotal and sacramentarian tenets of his 
communion, the Protestant found in it an equally 
good witness for every fundamental article of the 
evangelical system of doctrine (Fairbairn, Vypology 
of Scripture). 

_The luminous and thorough monograph of Principal Cave is 
distinguished, in its treatment of the typical aspect of sacrifice, 
by great sobriety of judgment. A type is defined as an enacted 
prophecy, and three essential notes are distinguished: it ad- 
umbrates something ; it adumbrates some future thing, and it 
is specially designed by God to adumbrate that future thing 
(p. 158). The sacrificial practice he divides into two branches 
—that: which was concerned with atonement, and that which 
was concerned with the presentation of the offering. And to 
these types respectively correspond, as their antitypes, the 
death of Christ and our spiritual sacrifices. ‘The atonement 
by blood has its antitype in the atonement made by Jesus. In 
the activities and passivities of the Christian life are to be 
found the antitype of the Mosaic injunctions other than those 
concerning the methods of atonement, the high priesthood, and 
the tabernacle’ (p. 419, cf. 406 ff.). 

The precedent for treating the OT sacrifices 
typologically, ¢.e. as predictive in character and 
design, is set in the NT. As certainly as re- 
liance is placed on fulfilments of OT verbal pre- 
dictions is use made of antitypal fulfilments to 


attest the Messiahship and the redemptive mission 
of Jesus. But while the OT sacrifices are thus 
accorded the dignity of OT predictions, they must 
also share in the consequences of the altered view 
as to the precise nature and scope of prophecy 
viewed as prediction. What has become increas- 
ingly clear is that OT prophecy does not consist 
of chapters of detailed history written before the 
event. Prophetism was in essence faith in God 
as the righteous Governor of the world and the 
gracious Guardian of His people, and on the basis 
of this faith it cherished a confident expectation of 
the realization on earth of a kingdom of righteous- 
ness by the instrumentality of a divinely commis- 
sioned King, who should through suffering establish 
His dominion (Bruce, Apolog.? p. 257 ff.). Similarly, 
the typical element in the Levitical code cannot 
be regarded as coextensive with its multifarious 
forms and ritualistic acts. The Pentateuchal code 
of sacrifice isnot a mystical version of the Christian 
religion, whose every form and rite was shaped by a 
design to show forth the story of our Lord’s passion, 
or to elucidate the ‘ activities and the passivities’ of 
the Christian life. The witness which it bears to 
Christ is less voluminous, but not necessarily less 
weighty. The OT sacrifices expressed a need 
which Christ satisfies, and embodied a faith which 
Christ justifies. The need to which they gave 
utterance was that felt by the human heart for 
some ground of religious confidence external to 
itself; and this, which the animal victim only 
seemed to supply, is fully met in the Christian 
conviction that sin is forgiven, in some real deep 
sense, for Christ’s sake. The faith which they 
declared was that God had provided a means by 
which man could enter into communion with God, 
and the great expectation which they expressed 
has its realization in the filial relations with God 
into which the Christian is brought by Christ. 
Yet once more, the institution embodied the con- 
viction, which was also a prediction, that the 
sovereign boon of union with God is not won with- 
out labour and cost. The victim was slain, the 
offerer denied himself for God. And this prin- 
ciple only attained to a fuller and deeper realization 
when, on the one hand, Christ died that He might 
bring men to God and reign in human hearts; and 
when, on the other, it was seen that self-sacrifice 
is the ritual of the lives that He moulds. 
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SADDUCEES.— 


i. Origin and History of the Sadducees. 
ji. Derivation of the name ‘ Sadducee.’ 
iii. Their opposition to the Pharisees. 

(a) Controversies as to the Law: (1) Criminal Law, 
(2) questions of Ritual, (3) the Feasts. 

(©) Doctrinal differences: (1) as to the resurrection of 
the body, and future retribution ; (2) as to the 
existence of angels and spirits ; (3) as to ‘ fate’ 
and free will, and Divine providence. 

iv. The Sadducees and Jesus. 


i. ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE SADDUCEES 
(ef. art. PHARISEES, § i.).—The Sadducees were 
the spiritual descendants of the priestly party in 
Jerusalem, which, towards the close of the Greek 
period of Israel’s history, was anxious to Hellenize 
the Palestinian Jews. The Maccabeean rising (see 
art. MACCABEES), which was caused by the attempt 
of Antiochus Epiphanes to accomplish this by 
violence, taught these Hellenizers the folly of 
tampering with the national religion; while the 
success of Judas Maccabzeus and his brothers in 
asserting the nation’s political independence de- 
prived them of office and power. Their descend- 
ants, however, speedily accommodated themselves 
to the new order of things, which was in many 
respects after their mind. The Maccabzan rising 
had ended otherwise than was hoped when it 
began. In the course of the-struggle for national 
independence the Maccabee brothers were com- 
pelled to enter into alliances with foreign princes, 
to receive honours and dignities from them, and 
in general to maintain their cause by the use of 
purely secular means. The Jewish State which 
they set up was not essentially different from the 
secular States around them. This led to a new 
development of parties among the Jews. The 
HaAsip ZANS, who had withdrawn from the struggle 
with the Syrians, when religious freedom was 
granted, grew both in numbers and in strictness, 
and came to be known as the Pharisees. Their 
great concern was, not that the nation should be 
politically independent, but that it should be 
secured against the intrusion of all foreign ele- 
ments by the most scrupulous observance of the 
Law. And they now found themselves face to 
face, not with foreign rulers, but with native 
princes, who, while thoroughly orthodox in the 
faith, were indifferent to what they conceived to 
be the interests of religion, and from whom they 
accordingly became increasingly estranged. 

The successors of the Hellenizers, on the other 
hand, were in full sympathy with the secular 

olicy of the Hasmonzan princes, and, unlike the 

harisees, took no exception to the illegitimacy of 
their high priesthood. They entered the service 
of the new princes as soldiers and diplomatists, 
and, drawing around them the leading adherents 
of the new dynasty, formed the party, to which 
was given their family name of Zadokites or Sad- 
ducees. Taught by experience, this party made 
no violent attempts to introduce Greek customs ; 
but they were a purely political party : their main 
interest was in the Jewish State as an independent 
State, and not, like that of the Pharisees, in the legal 
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purity of the Jews as a religious community. The 
tension between the Hasmonzeans and the Phari- 
sees at last became so keen that John Hyrcanus 
broke decisively with the latter, and openly pro- 
claimed himself on the side of the Sadducees. 

_ From their first appearance in history as a dis- 
tinct party (during the reign of John Hyrcanus, 
B.C. 135-105), the Sadducees were the devoted 
adherents of the Hasmonan princes. Under 
Aristobulus I. and Alexander Janneus, the im- 
mediate successors of John Hyrcanus, their party 
was supreme. Under Alexandra Salome the Phari- 
sees were for a short time in possession of power ; 
but when Aristobulus 11, became king the Sad- 
ducees once more came to the front. They sup- 
ported him in his conflict with Hyrcanus It, 
Antipater, and the Romans, and they also stood by 
him and his two sons, Alexander and Antigonus, in 
their attempts to restore the Hasmonzean dynasty. 
But the day of their political power was now past. 
Their numbers were also considerably reduced. 
When Pompey captured Jerusalem (B.C. 63) he 
executed many of their leaders, as did also Herod 
(B.C. 37). Herod further diminished their influence 
by appointing and removing high priests accord- 
ing to his own pleasure, and by filling the San- 
hedrin with his own creatures. When Judea, 
after the deposition of Archelaus, came under the 
direct rule of the Romans, the Sadducees, who 
now included the families raised to the dignity of 
the high priesthood by Herod, again attained a 
measure of power through their preponderance in 
the Sanhedrin, to which the Romans committed 
the internal government of the country, reserving 
to themselves, however, not only the control of all 
military matters and the levying of customs, but 
also the confirmation and execution of all capital 
sentences. Matters remained thus down to the 
troubled days that preceded the destruction of 
Jerusalem, except during the short reign of 
Agrippa I. (A.D. 41-44), who favoured the Phari- 
sees. But the latter were the real possessors of 
power ; for, in order to render themselves tolerable 
to the people, the Sadducees were compelled to act 
in most matters in accordance with Pharisaic 
principles. And when Jerusalem was destroyed 
and Israel ceased to exist as a nation, they speedily 
disappeared entirely from history. 

According to Josephus (Ant. xu. x. 6, xvi. i. 4), the Sad- 
ducees were a small minority of the Jews, which included only 
the rich and those of the highest dignity. This is almost 
equivalent to identifying them with the priestly aristocracy 
and their adherents. During the second half of the Persian 
and the whole of the Greek domination of Israel, the high 
priests were the civil as well as the religious heads of the 
Jewish community in Judea, and, theirs being the only 
hereditary office among the Jews since the downfall of the 
Davidic monarchy, they and their families formed a kind of 
sacerdotal nobility (cf. Jos. Vita, 1). We are expressly told in 
Josephus (Ant. xx. 1x. 1) and in Ac 517 (cf. 41 2318), that in NT 
times some at least of the high priests were Sadducees. It was 
these chief priests with their families and adherents that formed 
the Sadducean party. This party, however, was not a priestly 
party in the sense that the priests generally necessarily be- 
longed to it: some of these (e.g. Josephus, Vita, 1f.; see also 
Vita, 39; Taylor’s Sayings of the Jewish Pathers?, ii. 10, 
lii. 2) were Pharisees (cf. Jn 119-24). Nor did it, as a rule, stand 
up for the special interests of the priests. The opposition 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducees was not an opposition 
between the strict legalists and the priests, but between the 


former and the chief priests and their adherents (cf. Schurer, 
GJ V3 ii. 406 f.). 


ii. DERIVATION OF THE NAME ‘SADDUCEES.’— 
The name ‘Sadducees’ (a°pras, sing. ‘pny, Zaddov- 
kato.) is now almost universally derived from the 
proper name Zadok. The derivation, favoured by 
many of the Fathers and by a few moderns (e.g. 
Derenbourg, Stanley, and Edersheim), from 
the adj. pas, according to which the Sadducees 
were the righteous, so called either because, in 
opposition to the Pharisees, they adhered to the 
written law, or because of their severity as judges, 
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must be abandoned, owing to the impossibility of 
accounting for the change of 7 into w (see especially 
Montet, Hssai sur les origines des partis saducéen 
et pharisien, 53 ff.). From which Zadok, however, 
did they derive their name? According to A both 
de- Rabbi Nathan, from a disciple of Antigonus of 
Socho. 


‘ Antigonus of Socho received from Shime‘on ha-Caddiq. He 
used to say, Be not as slaves that serve the Rab on the terms of 
receiving recompense ; but be as slaves that serve the Rab not 
on the terms of receiving recompense; and Jet the fear of 
Heaven be upon you; that your reward may be doubled for the 
time to come. Antigonus of Socho had two disciples, who 
repeated his words; and they repeated them to (their) disciples, 
and their disciples to their disciples. They arose and refined 
after them, and said, What did our fathers imagine, in saying 
that a labourer might do work all the day and not receive his 
reward at evening? Nay, but if our fathers knew that there 
was the world to come, and that there was a revival of the 
dead, they would not have spoken thus. They arose and 
separated from the Thorah ; and two sects were formed from 


them, Cadukin and Baithusin ; Poe after the name of 
Qadok, Baithusin after the name of Baithos’ (Taylor, /.c. 112f.). 
This legend, though adopted by Ewald (GV/° 
iv. 357), is of no historical value. It is first found 
in a document of late origin; it is plainly wrong 
in what it says of the Boethusians, who derived 
their name from Boethus, the father of Simon, 
whose daughter, Mariamne, Herod inarried, and 
whom he raised to the high priesthood (An#. Xv. 
DS GPG Key NAN, Si, eh DOMAINS We IL, SIS Wisk, PAO ohh 
also mistaken in asserting that the Sadducees 
rejected the Law, and in making the denial of a 
resurrection of the dead their primary and funda- 
mental characteristic. We must therefore either 
derive the name ‘Sadducee’ from an unknown 
Zadok, an influential member or head of the party 
at an epoch which it is impossible to determine 
(Montet, /.c. 59), or from Zadok, who was priest in 
Jerusalem in the days of David and Solomon (1 IX 
18- 26. 828. 935» ef, 44, 1 Ch 2922), and whose descendants 
held the same office down to the Exile. The latter 
derivation is generally regarded, not indeed as 
thoroughly established, but as the most probable. 
In his ideal picture of the future theocracy, Ezekiel 
(40% 43” 4415 48"; in all these passages the LXX 
has the form ZadéovK) admits only the ‘sons of 
Zadok’ to the right of officiating as priests in the 
new temple at Jerusalem. Though after the return 
from the Exile this rule was not strictly carried 
out, the ‘sons of Zadok’ formed the main body 
of the post-exilic priesthood ; and more especially 
it was from among them that the chief priests 
down to the close of the Greek period were drawn 
(see art. PRIESTS AND LEVITES, p. 96%). In the 
absence, therefore, of more specific information, it 
is assumed that the family name ‘ Zadokites’ or 
‘“Sadducees’ was given, probably by their enemies, 
to the sacerdotal aristocratic party, which included 
not only the chief families of the legitimate line, 
but also the adherents of the Hasmonzean princes, 
and, in NT times, the families raised to the high 
priestly dignity by Herod and his successors. * 
This derivation of the name ‘Sadducees’ is not 
inconsistent with what we know of the behaviour 
of many of these ‘sons of Zadok.’ As early as the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, not only did many of 
the common priests intermarry with the Gentiles 
among whom they lived (Ezr 9*), but Eliashib, the 
high priest, and members of his family, entered 
freely into alliances with the neighbouring aris- 


* It is not claimed for this derivation of the name ‘Sadducee,’ 
which was first suggested by Geiger, that it is more than prob- 
able. Montet (/.c, 51f.) argues against it that there is not a 
single trace in post-exilic literature of this close connexion 
between the Sadducees and the Zadokites, and that this 
unanimous silence is fatal to the hypothesis. Kuenen, whom 
he cites (p. 59f.) as holding substantially his own view, after- 
wards changed his opinion. ‘The name ‘“Sadducees,” which 
the priestly nobility of Jerusalem received later, I now also 
identify with Zadokites. In the not unjustifiable reaction 
against Geiger’s exaggeration I went too far’ (Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen zur Biblischen Wissenschajst, 496). 
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tocracy and with the Persian officials (Neh 13'* °8). 
They were evidently more concerned for their own 
privileges than for the reformation so dear to the 
heart of Ezra and Nehemiah. ‘The position of the 
high priests as civil heads, under the Persian or 
Greek governors, of the community in Judea, 
almost inevitably led to their gradual seculariza- 
tion. They were necessarily brought into close 
contact with their Gentile rulers; and _ their 
political interests tended to thrust their religious 
interests into the background. There were doubt- 
less some of these high priests who remembered 
what was due to their position as the servants of 
Jehovah, but the temptation to forget must have 
been very great. ‘Towards the close of the Greek 
period many of the chief priestly families were 
entirely secularized ; they felt no interest in what 
was distinctively characteristic of the Jewish 
religion; for the sake of their own personal 
enjoyment and advancement they were willing, 
and indeed eager, to adopt the manners and 
customs of their Gentile masters. ‘The high 
priests regarded their sacred office only as a 
pedestal of worldly power’ (Wellhausen, JJG? 
248). There is nothing, therefore, improbable in 
the supposition that the aristocratic priestly party, 
whose interests were mainly political, and of which 
they formed from the beginning a considerable 
part, came to be known by their family name. 

iii. THEIR OPPOSITION TO THE PHARISEES.— 
Though the Sadducees were the priestly nobility 
and the Pharisees were drawn mainly from the 
ranks of the common people, the opposition between 
them was not a mere opposition between two dif- 
ferent classes of society. Nor was it merely a 
question as to the laxer or stricter interpretation 
and observance of the Law. It was an opposition 
of principles, of dispositions, and of theories of 
life (Wellhausen, /.c. 295). The Pharisees were, 
in their own peculiar way, intensely religious ; 
their great desire was to mould their fellow- 
countrymen into a ‘holy’ nation by means of the 
Law ; they looked forward to a future, in which 
their hopes were sure to be realized, and could 
therefore meanwhile endure the foreign dominion, 
provided it allowed them perfect religious freedom. 
The Sadducees, on the other hand, were largely 
indifferent to religion, except in so far as it was a 
matter of custom; their great care was for the 


‘State as a purely secular State; they were satisfied 


with the present, so far as it permitted them 
to live in comfort and splendour. The acute 
opposition between the two parties first manifested 
itself in the political sphere, in the struggle for 
power during the reign of John Hyreanus and his 
successors. When the Hasmonan dynasty fell, 
the animosity still continued; but to a large 
extent it necessarily ceased to be political, and 
concentrated itself upon questions as to the Law, 
matters of ritual, and doctrine. 

(a) Controversies as to the Law.—The Sadducees 
refused to acknowledge the binding force of the 
oral law, the ‘tradition of the elders’ (Mt 15%, 
Mk 7°), to which the Pharisees attached supreme 
importance. They held that only the written 
law of Moses was binding (Amé. XII. x. 6, XVIII. 
i. 4); and although, as judges, and in order to 
maintain their position against the Pharisees, they 
must have had their own exegetical tradition, they 
did not regard themselves as absolutely bound even 
by it; they held it praiseworthy to dispute with 
their teachers (Ané. Xvim. i. 4). It is incorrect, 
however, to represent them as acknowledging only 
the Pentateuch and as rejecting the rest of the OT. 
They also doubtless agreed with the Pharisees on 
many points settled by the oral law ; only, unlike 
the Pharisees, they did not regard it as binding 
(cf. Taylor, Sayings of Jewish Fathers?, p. 115). 
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In addition to, and partly in consequence of, this fundamental 
difference between the two parties, there were differences as to 
individual legal questions. (1) Criminal Law. As judges, the 
Sadducees were more severe than the Pharisees (Ant. xx. ix. 1; 
cf. xi. x. 6). They interpreted literally the lea talionis (Ex 
2124, Dt 1921), whereas the Pharisees mitigated its severity by 
accepting as punishment a money payment. They also inter- 
preted literally Dt 259 (‘spit in his face’); the Pharisees said 
it was enough to spit before the offending person. As regards 
Ex 2128!. 356 they went beyond the requirement of the Law in 
exacting compensation not only for the damage done by one’s 
ox or ass, but also for that done by one’s servants. They were 
less severe, however, than the Pharisees in punishing false 
witnesses. According to Dt 1916 a false witness was to suffer 
the punishment which he hoped to see inflicted on the person 
falsely accused by him. The Sadducees held that this punish- 
ment should be inflicted on him only if the falsely accused 
person had been punished ; the Pharisees demanded his punish- 
ment, provided sentence had been pronounced on the accused, 
whether the sentence was executed or not. 

(2) Questions of Ritual. The Pharisees laid the greatest stress 
on the cleanness of the vessels used, and on the various actions 
being performed in due succession and with strict legal correct- 
ness. According to them, all the vessels of the temple had to be 
purified at the close of each feast; the scriptures were so 
precious that they could be written only on the skins of clean 
animals, and any one who touched the sacred rolls was thereby 
rendered unclean ; in accordance with Ly 1613 they insisted, in 
opposition to the Sadducees, that on the Day of Atonement the 
high priest should not kindle the incense till after he had 
entered the Holy of Holies ; at a Feast of Tabernacles, Alexander 
Jannezus was attacked by the people, the majority of whom by 
that time favoured the Pharisees, because, as high priest, he 
poured the water of libation upon the ground beside the altar, 
instead of upon the altar. The Sadducees scoffed at the 
Pharisaic laws relating to purity: according to Pharisaic 
principles, the sacred writings were less pure than the books of 
Homer, contact with which did not defile ; the Pharisees, it was 
said, would even sprinkle the sun in the heavens with lustral 
water. So far as they laid stress on Levitical purity, it was 
apparently in the interest of the priesthood. They insisted 
that the red heifer, from whose ashes the lustral water was 
prepared (Nu 191-10), should be burned only by priests who had 
been thoroughly cleansed from all possible defilement, whereas 
the Pharisees laid more stress on the act performed by the 
priest than on the priest himself, whom they even tried to 
defile by contact with themselves. The Pharisees demanded 
that the cost of the daily sacrifice, which was offered on behalf 
of the whole people, should be defrayed out of the temple 
treasury ; while the Sadducees maintained that, the treasure 
in the temple being in a manner their property, the sacrificial 
victims should be provided from the free-will offerings of the 
individuals who took p=rt in the sacrifice. 

(3) As to the I’easts, the two partiesdiffered in the manner of 
fixing the date of Pentecost. According to Lv 2311.15 seven 
full weeks had to be counted from ‘the morrow after the 
sabbath’ upon which the priest waved the sheaf of first-fruits 
before the Lord. The Pharisees followed the traditional inter- 
pretation (e.g. in the LXX, ad loc. ; cf. Ant. 11. x. 5), that the 
‘sabbath’ meant the first day of the feast, and that conse- 
quently Pentecost might fall on any day of the week. The 
Sadducees (or rather, according to Schiirer, /.c. 413, the 
Boethusians, a variety of the Sadducees) held that the ‘sabbath’ 
meant the weekly sabbath, and that therefore Pentecost always 
fell on the first day of the week. They naturally also refused 
to acknowledge as binding the tradition of the fathers as to 
the way of observing the sabbath.* 


(b) Doctrinal differences. —(1} According to the 
NT (Mt 22%, Mk 1238, Lk 2077, Ac 41-2 238) and 
Josephus, the Sadducees denied the resurrection of 
the body, to which Josephus adds that they denied 
also future rewards and punishments, and even 
maintained that the soul perishes with the body 
(Ant. XvuII. i. 3f.; BJ IL viii. 14). The doctrines 
of a bodily resurrection and of future retribution in 
the later Jewish sense are not found, till late, in 
the OT; but it teaches a shadowy existence of 
souls in Sheol. In opposition to the Pharisees, 
therefore, the Sadducees held substantially the old 
Hebrew view, save (if Josephus is to be trusted) as 
regards continued existence after death. (2) Ac- 
cording to Ac 238 they also denied the existence of 
angels and spirits, t.e. of a world of supermundane 
spirits. Seeing that they accepted the OT, it is 
difficult to understand their position on this subject. 
It was probably due to their general indifference 
to religion and to the rationalistic temper which 
led to the extreme limit in opposition to the 
angelology of their adversaries. (3) According to 
Josephus (BJ It. viii. 14; Ant. Xi. v. 9) the Sad- 
ducees denied ‘fate’ altogether ; it was impossible 


* For a full account of these controversies see Montet, /.c. 
236 ff., where the authorities are given ; also Schirer., /.c. 412 ff. 


for God to commit or to foresee anything evil; the 
doing of good or evil was left entirely to man’s 
Sree choice ; man was the master of his own destiny 
and the sole author of hisown happiness or misery. 
The Pharisees, on the other hand, made everything 
dependent on ‘fate’ and God; still they did not 
teach an absolute fatalism ; it had pleased God that 
there should be ‘a mixture’ of the Divine and 
human elements ; there was a co-operation of God 
in all human actions, good and evil, but the doing 
of good or evil was to a large extent in man’s 
power (BJ Il. vili. 14; Ant. XVIII. i. 3, XIII. v. 9). 
‘Properly understood, the real difference between 
the Pharisees and Sadducees seems to have 
amounted to this: that the former accentuated 
God’s preordination, the latter man’s free-will; 
and that, while the Pharisees admitted only a 
partial influence of the human element on what 
happened, or the co-operation of the human with 
the Divine, the Sadducees denied all absolute pre- 
ordination, and made man’s choice of evil or good, 
with its consequences of misery or happiness, to 
depend entirely on the exercise of free-will and 
self-determination’ (Edersheim, The Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah, 1. 316f.). Though Josephus 
is our only authority for the denial of Divine 
providence on the part of the Sadducees, there is 
no good reason to question his substantial accu- 
racy. They felt no need of a Divine providence, 
but relied entirely on their own resources, ‘They 
claimed nothing from God, nor He from them’ 
(Wellhausen, /.c. 295). 

iv. THE SADDUCEES AND JkEsuS.—In the NT 
the Sadducees are mentioned by name only in 
Mt 37 161-6 Ut (in the parallel passage, Mk 8U*., 
they are not mentioned), 22” 34, Mk 1238, Lk 20%, 
Ac 4! 5!” 2367-8. They are not mentioned by name 
in St. John’s Gospel, where, however, we find the 
expression ‘ chief priests and Pharisees’ (7®- 49 1147-97 
18%) instead of the ‘Pharisees and Sadducees’ of 
Mt and Mk. It was only towards the close of His 
life that our Saviour came into open conflict with 
them. They had little influence with the people, 
especially in religious matters; His criticism was 
therefore mainly directed against the Pharisees 
and seribes, the supreme religious authorities, 
although, according to Mt 16%", He also warned 
His disciples against the leaven of the Sadducees, 
meaning, probably, their utterly secular spirit. 
They, on their part, seem to have ignored Him, 
until, by driving the money-changers out of the 
temple (Mt 21, Mk 11%%, Lk 19%), He inter- 
fered with the prerogatives of the Sanhedrin. His 
acceptance of the Messianic title ‘son of David’ 
also filled them with indignation against Him (Mt 
21), They accordingly joined the scribes and 
Pharisees in opposition to Him, and sought to 
destroy Him (Mk 11", Lk 19%), first, however, 
attempting to discredit Him in the eyes of the 
people, and to bring down upon Him the vengeance of 
the Romans, by their questions as to His authority, 
as to the resurrection, and as to the lawfulness of 
paying tribute to Cesar (Mt 21°2% 2934-) Mik 11°74 
{QR Lk 20M Wm zits cf Sm 11457), Inthe San- 
hedrin that tried Him they probably formed the 
majority, and the ‘chief priests,’ who presided, 
belonged to their party. The ostensible ground on 
which they condemned Him was His claim to be 
the Messiah ; this was blasphemy against God, for 
which they decreed Him worthy of death (Mt 26°*, 
Mk 1461#- Lic 22°6"-), But the Sadducees, at least, 
were doubtless even more influenced by the fear 
that a Messianic movement led by Jesus might 
have disastrous political consequences (cf. Jn 114"). 

After our Lord’s Ascension they persisted in their 
opposition to Him in the person of His disciples 
(Ac 41 517 931%), We are not informed that any 
of them joined the infant Church ; for, as we have 
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seen, the priests, a great company of whom were 
obedient to the faith (Ac 67), were not necessarily 
of their party. According to Josephus (An?é. Xx. 
ix. 1) they were also responsible for the death of 
James, the ‘ brother’ of our Lord. 
IjTERATURE.—See literature at end of art. PHARISEES. 
D, EATON. 

SADDUK (B addovXovnos, A ZdddovK0s, AV 
Sadduc), 1 Es 8*.—Zadok the high priest, ancestor 
of Ezra (ef. Ezr 7?). 


SADOC.—4. (Sadoch) An ancestor of Esdras, 2 Es 
V!=Zavox of Ezr 72. 2. (Zadw«) A descendant of 
Zerubbabel and ancestor of Jesus, Mt 14. 


SAFFRON (0595 karkém, xpbxos, crocus).—WNiir- 
ktim, the Arab. form of karkom, is defined in the 
Arab. dictionaries by edfardn, from which the 
Eng. word saffron is derived. Three sorts of plants 
are known in Arab. by the name zafardn :—(1) 
The genus Colchicum, of the order Liliacee. The 
three styles of the species of this genus are long, 
and often orange-coloured, but are not used in 
medicine or cookery. The corm and seeds are 
medicinal. (2) Carthamus tinctoriws, L., the 
Safflower or Bastard Safiron. This is an annual 
plant of the order Composite, 3-5 ft. high, having 
a head of orange-coloured flowerets as Jaree as a 
walnut. These tlowerets are employed for the 
same purposes as the true saffron, and, being much 
cheaper, they are used to adulterate the more 
costly commodity. They are also used in dyeing. 
The safflower is cultivated in large quantities near 
Damascus. (3) The genus Crocus, of the order 
Iriducee, of which there are eight species in 
Palestine and Syria, besides the cultivated C. 
sativus, L. The orange-coloured styles and dis- 
sected stiginas of all the species of this genus are 
collected and dried, and used as a colouring 
material and aromatic in the preparation of food, 
esp. to impart a yellow tinge to boiled rice. They 
were formerly employed in medicine as an anti- 
spasmodic and enmmenagogue. The most abundant 
of the wild species of crocus is C. cancellatus, 
Herb. Bot. The corms of this are edible, and are 
collected in considerable quantities, and sold in 
the streets of Damascus and other Oriental cities. 
They have a flavour somewhat like that of the 
chestnut. Za fardn is familiarly used for all the 
above-named plants. On the other hand, kirkium 
is not commonly used for any. It is the classical 
name for the crocus alone, but not confined to any 
one species. In the only passage in which karkdm 
occurs (Ca 4), ¢.e. among a list of cultivated 
garden aromatics, it prob. refers to C. sativus, L. 

G. E. Post. 

SAHIDIC YERSION.—See EGYPTIAN VERSIONS, 
vol. i. p. 659". 

SAINT.—This stands in AV for two Heb. words. 
4. wind (Aram. wap in Daniel): (a) of men, Dt 333, 
Ps 16° 34° 106'8, Hos 11! [elsewhere and usually 
tr. ‘holy’; see HOLINESS]; (0) of angels (a usage 
now obsolete), Dt 33°, Job 5! 1515, Ps 8957, 
Zec. 14°, Dn 8; cf. Jude ™ and prob. 1 Th 38tf 
[RV in all except last ‘holy one(s),’ see Driver 
one Dni88))5 7 20 mone S22. 2'Chi 64 Priotaa6it, 
in Psalms [also tr. ‘godly,’ ‘holy,’ ‘merciful’; 
see, more fully, Driver, Par. Psalter, 443 f.}. 
Both these words, with few exceptions (eq in 
Ps 4° 12) 16%°(?) 328 862, Mic 72, 1S 29(2), Pr 28, 
Dt 33°; wip in Ps 106%, but this is hardly an 
exception), are used in the plural or with a 
collective noun, 7.¢. of a class. Neither in the OT 
nor NT is it usual for a righteous man to be 
called individually ‘a saint’ or ‘the saint.’ The 
reason of this is that a man’s standing in relation 
to God was not regarded as one of isolated conse- 
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cration or holiness, but as something attaching to 
him as member of a larger whole, to which the 
covenant relation in the first instance belonged. 
In the OT this larger unit was Israel, the holy 
nation ; in the NT’ the Church, the holy nucleus of 
redeemed humanity. ‘The saints’—‘ the saints of 
the Most High,’ ‘the people of the saints,’ or 
most fully ‘the people of the saints of the Most 
High’ (Dn 738 22-25. 47 §%4) were the members of 
a holy community, consecrated to a holy life as 
defined by the covenant on which the relation 
depends. Such, then, is the general notion ex- 
pressed by the words owi7p and oon, and their 
LXX and NT equivalents, dy.oc and dovo.. But there 
are further distinctions which have to be noted. 


“"Avios and beret, While D°y\7) is rendered in the LXX by 
éyiwi, DON appears as cies. The specific idea of the former 
is ‘ the consecrated,’ or those in religious covenant with God ; of 
the latter, ‘the godly’ or ‘ pious,’ those dutiful to the religious 
relation. While &ys is a very rare word in classical Greek, 
and was perhaps for that very reason chosen by the LXX, to 
the exclusion of the usual term /zgges—so compromised by its 
use in pagan religion—éev:, on the other hand, largely retains 
its classical meaning. Thus Plato (Gorg. p. 5070) says, rep wey 
avOpirovs te rporinovta apcztoy Binns uv TpUrtoL, TEI 0: Venus 
torz, and elsewhere he makes dizais the generic and ris the 
specific term (cf. also Xen. Anab. 1. vi. 25). Accordingly, in 
the OT, it is objective sanctity that is expressed by o e#yi0 
(=o tyiecpivar=o rads adcod in Dt 333; cf. Ezr 83 tues ayios 
7 zvpiw); whereas subjective sanctity—response in feeling 
and conduct to God’s 1Dq, or graciousness—is usually empha- 
sized in the use of of éc1e: (=ol dyardvees tov Kipiov in Ps 9610, 
where we have also ¢uadace: Kupios ras Luxus tay oriwy avrou, 
cf. 9710: so wire éciou coiabicn, zu) UETe avdpos TEASion F27.21wbATH, 
wah pire tnAguron Exaczros ton, 28 2225f-=Ps 1826, and cf. Dt 
338). Of course the gracious conduct of ‘the godly’ is but a 
realization of the idea of their relation as God’s ‘consecrated 
ones’; but it is this their conduct, in dutiful loyalty to the 
Covenant shown in habitual act, that marks them ég1 (as in 
Ps 505 cuvaynyers auti 70Us borious aired, Tos Diarileuzvous tiv 
diabixqy aitod tai Uucieis), This agrees with the fact that cos 
sometimes renders words like 93, 1194, Of, OSA; and that its 
normal equivalent 7°tm is also rendered by iieZuwy (Jer 312, 
of God), etos8%s (Mic 72), eacPodusves (Pr 28); while #700 
is paraphrased by of vio/ cov in 2 Ch 641. Further, /dsid is used 
only of persons ; and here one remembers the title Hdsidim, by 
which the godly called themselves in Maccabean days; see 
art. Hasip#ans. The opposite holds of oe «yi, in which the 
stress falls on the covenant relation, though at times not 
without suggestions, in the context, of the practical loyalty 
thereto of those thus described. These distinctions and con- 
trasts also persist fairly constantly through the later parts of 
the LXX, including the Psalms of Solomon. 


When we reach the NT, the striking thing is 
the total disappearance of of dav as a title of 
God’s own people. In a substantival sense écvos 
is used only of Jesus as Messiah, and that after 
Ps 16 (Ac 277 13%). On the other hand, the 
prerogative phrase for members of the sacred 
Society of Israel, of &yo., is transferred to the 
members of Christ’s Ecclesia, as consecrated to the 
Messianic Kingdom in keeping with the holy call- 
ing of God. It was, in all probability, the over- 
shadowing sense of the privilege of such a status, 
and of the Divine action as bringing it about, that 
caused the objective side to obtain such exclusive 
emphasis as to prevent the term expressive of 
human devoutness (of dco) from emerging as 
before. Christians stood as men called out or 
sanctified by electing grace (éxXexrol tod Ge00, Col 
3”; cf. Eph 14 xrnroi dyer, 1 Co 12, Ro 1°), their 
sainthood determined by their relation to Christ 
as believers (dylos «x. muorotls €v Xprorg~, Eph 1’, Col 
l?; cf. év rots nyacpévas micrec Ty els eué, Ac 263), 
on the basis of His sacrificial death (He 10% 34), 
which inaugurated the New Covenant (v.”). 

‘Saints by effectual calling’ is thus the primary 
sense of ‘the saints.’ But in all anew spirit ora 
renewed heart is assumed to exist, the subjective 
response quickened by the message of so great 
redemption. All the justified are ‘saints,’ and as 
such are marked by true ‘repentance from dead 
works and faith towards God.’ But faith towards 
God in Christ involves devotion to an obedient 
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walk after Christ’s example, ‘as befitteth saints’ 
(Eph 5*) ; and to this practical aspect of saintship 
attention is growingly directed as time goes on. 
St. Paul is constantly calling on his converts to 
commit themselves, once for all, to conduct 
‘worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing’ (Col 1”). 
St. Peter keeps before his readers the obligation 
of saintliness, after the pattern of the Holy Father, 
and in remembrance of the superlative cost of their 
initial redemption from their former vain manner 
of life (1 P 1%"); and he refers women to the 
example of ‘the holy women’ in the OT (3°). In 
the Apocalypse we read of ‘the patience of the 
saints, those who keep God’s precepts and the 
faith of Jesus’ (141°); and are told that ‘the fine 
linen is the righteous deeds (dicausuara) of the 
saints’ (198). And indeed this expectation that 
fundamental consecration will appear in conduct 
and character, is a necessary corollary of the 
belief that the believer as such was ‘sealed’ a 
member of the Messianic community by the Holy 
Spirit. Here lay the significance of Christian 
baptism (1 Co 6"); and St. Paul at least built his 
whole theory of sanctification upon the abiding 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the ‘saint’ as the 
immanent principle of his new life (Ro 8, 1Th 
4°), Itis by His energy that the regenerate will 
wars its warfare against the flesh and attains fuller 
life (88) ; it is in virtue of His indwelling that the 
saint shall enjoy the final redemption of his whole 
man, including release from the bondage of bodily 
corruption (8! 73); and the animating impulse of 
the very life of prayer, whereby saints overcome, 
and realize full manhood in Christ (Eph 41°), is 
still the self-same Holy Spirit (Ro 86, Eph 316% 
4°0 618), See SANCTIFICATION. 

LITERATURE.—The material is collected in Trench, Synonyms 
oj the NT, and in Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex., 8. eyios and or1es. 


J. V. BARTLET. 
SALAMIEL.—An ancestor of Judith, Jth 81 (BA 


LarawijprA, N Lapauu7ndr). See SHELUMIEL. 


SALAMIS (Zadauis; Salamis), the first place 
visited by Paul and Barnabas on the first mis- 
sionary journey (Ac 13°), was, as early as the 
6th cent. B.c., one of the most important Greek 
towns of Cyprus. Under the Persians, it was the 
seat of one of the many Greek princes of the island; 
and in Roman times it was a flourishing mercantile 
town, from which the eastern half of Cyprus was 
governed. Having been overthrown by an earth- 
quake in the reign of Constantine, it was rebuilt 
by Constantius, and under the name of Constantia 
became the capital of Cyprus. From A.D. 367-403 
the bishop of Constantia was Epiphanius. 

Under the Roman empire the Jews were very 
numerous in Cyprus; and there must have been 
a large colony of them at Salamis, with several 
synagogues. They were no doubt attracted by 
the facilities for trade afforded by the fine harbour 
of Salamis, and the farming of the copper mines 
ot Cyprus to Herod the Great (Jos. Ant. XVI. iv. 5). 
The word was preached in Cyprus soon after the 
martyrdom of Stephen (Ac 11 °°), and amongst 
the early converts was Mnason (Ac 217°). Barna- 
bas was a Cypriote (Ac 4°), and so possibly was 
John Mark, who accompanied Paul and Barnabas 
_to Cyprus. During the suppression of the insur- 
rection of the Jews in the reign of Hadrian, 
Salamis suffered greatly, and was almost deserted. 

Salamis stood on the seashore at the eastern 
end of the great fertile plain—Salaminia—which 
stretches westward for many miles between two 
ranges of mountains. Its harbour was good, and 
from it the rich products of Cyprus were shipped 
to Seleucia and the Syrian coast. The harbour is 
now filled with sand and overgrown with thorns 
and thistles; and a few broken columns and frag- 
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ments of mural masonry alone remain to mark the 

greatness of the ancient city. The site is about 

3 miles from the modern Famagusta, and not far 
from it is the Greek monastery of St. Barnabas. 
C. W. WILSON. 

SALASADAI.—An ancestor of Judith, Jth 81 


(B Sapacadal, A Taracadal, 8 Lapicadat). 


SALATHIEL.—1. The father of Zerubbabel, 
1 Es 5° 4: 56 6? (Sadadupr, and so in the genealogies 
of Mt 1” and Lk 377). See SHEALTIEL and ZERUB- 
BABEL. 2. Another name of Esdras, 2 Es 3! (Sala- 
thiel). 


SALECAH (n57D; ’Acedyd, Verxd, Vexyal, Edyd, 
"Axd; Salecha, Salacha; AV Saleah, in Dt 3” 
Salchah).—Salecah, one of the cities of Og (Jos 12°), 
was on the eastern boundary of Bashan, to which 
the kingdom of Og extended (Dt 3”, Jos 13”), 
Though not specially mentioned, it must have 
been included in ‘all the kingdom of Og, king of 
Bashan,’ which was given to the half tribe of 
Manasseh (Jos 13°°), But in 1 Ch 5" the children 
of Gad are said to have dwelt ‘in the land of 
Bashan unto Salecah.’ 

Salecah was held by the Nabateeans under king 
Aretas (B.C. 9-A.D. 40), whose coins have been 
found in the ruins. It was an important place in 
Roman times, and was specially sacred to Allat, 
the mother of the gods. It is identical with the 
present Salkhad—the Sarkhad of Abulfeda, who 
mentions its numerous vineyards, and the Selcath 
of William of Tyre, in whose day it was a strong 
fortress. The town occupies a commanding posi- 
tion a little south of the last spurs of Jebel Hawrdn, 
at the point where the great eastern road, that led 
from Gadara to the Persian Gulf, entered the desert. 
In the town, now occupied by Druses, there are 
many of the ancient houses—some almost perfect. 
The water-supply was, and still is, derived from 
rain water collected in reservoirs and cisterns. A 
conical voleanic hill rises to a height of over 300 ft. 
above the town, and in its crater stands the castle. 
It was built, or rebuilt, by the Romans, and must 
afterwards have been restored by the Arabs or the 
Seljuk Turks, for at the time of the Crusades it 
was an important fortress. From it the old Roman 
road can be seen running straight as an arrow over 
the plain towards Bosra and Gadara, and east- 
ward as it enters the desert on its way to the 
Persian Gulf (Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, p. 75 ; 
Heber-Perey, A Visit to Bashan and Argob). 

C. W. WILSON. 

SALEM (=d)Ayp0s, AV Salum), 1 Es 8'=Shallum, 
an ancestor of Ezra (ef. Ezr 77); called also SALE- 
MAS (2), 2 Es 1}, 


SALEM (obvi, i.c. Shalem ; Sadhp ; Salem).—1. A 
place of which Melchizedek was king (Gn 14}, 
He 7}-?). It was, apparently, near a broad open 
valley (‘émek), called ‘ the vale of Shaveh,’ or ‘ the 
king’s vale’ (Gn 14"), Various positions have 
been assigned to Salem. Josephus and the Jewish 
commentators identified the town with Jerusalem, 
and believed Salem to be the ancient name of that 
city (Jos. Ant. 1. x. 2, BJ vi. x.; Onkelos and all 
the Targe.). This was also the opinion of the 
early Christians, for Jerome (Qu. im Gen.) writes 
of Melchizedek as ‘king of Salem, which was the 
old name of Jerusalem,’ and he alludes to the 
same belief in Hp. lxxiii.ad Hv. §2. (Seealso Eus. 
Onom. lepovcadhu). Jerome himself, however, iden- 
tified Salem with a place called Salwmias, in the 
Jordan Valley, 8 miles south of Scythopolis, where 
the ruins of the palace of Melchizedek were shown 
(Ep. \xxiii. ad Ev.§7; Onom. s. ‘Salem,’ ‘Aenon’), 
At this spot there is now an artificial mound (¢e//), 
and on it the tomb of Sheikh Salim. In a frag- 
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ment preserved by Eusebius (Prep. Ev. ix. 22) the 
meeting of Abram and Melchizedek is said to have 
taken place in ‘Ar-Garizin, that is, Mt. Gerizim. 
This is probably a tradition derived from the belief, 
current in the times of Eusebius and Jerome, that 
Shechem was the Shalem (AV, RVm) of Gn 33'8 
(Onom. s. ‘Salem,’ ‘Sichem’). This view was 
advocated by Dean Stanley (S. and P. 250). The 
Samaritan tradition places Salem at S@dim, east of 
Nablus. Bochart (Phaleg ii.) and Ewald (Gesch. 
i. 410) supposed Salem to have been east of Jordan, 
between Damascus and Sodom. 

The most probable view is that Salem was 
Jerusalem. The arguments in its favour are :— 
that Jerus. is so called in Ps 76? (see below) ; that 
Salem as the residence of a priest-king must have 
been an important and aes city, and that, 
if it be not Jerusalem, it is only once mentioned in 
the OT; the similarity of the names of the two 
kings Melchizedek and Adonizedek (Jos 101, if 
this and not Adonibezek is the correct reading, see 
ADONIZEDEK); and the parallel drawn between 
Melchizedek and the king of the line of David 
ruling at Jerusalem (Ps 1104). In the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, which are earlier than the con- 
quest of Palestine by Joshua, Jerusalem appears 
as Uru-salim, that is, according to Sayce [but 
this interpretation is extremely doubtful], the city 
of the god Salim, or god of peace. It may be 
added that Abram’s route on his return trom 
Damascus to Hebron might well have passed 
through Jerus., and that the vale of Shaveh may 
have been the broad open head of the valley of 
Hinnom before it contracts and becomes a ravine 
(gat). See, further, Dillm. on Gn 14"; Sayce, 
HCM 295 tt., HHH 28: Hommel, AAT 201. 

2. (év elpjvy; im pace) There is a general agree- 
ment that in Ps 767 ‘Salem’ is Jerusalem. Each 
of the two names Salem and Zion indicates Jeru- 
salem as the special seat of Divine worship, as 
Judah and Israel each stand for the whole nation 
in Ps 76! 114?. 

3. The valley of Salem (7dv a’Adva LDadju) is 
mentioned (Jth 44) as one of the places to which 
the people of Judzea sent messengers on the ap- 
proach of Holofernes. _ Reland suggests (Pal. 
p- 977) that the original Heb. reading was nes 
pow> (=els atddva eis Laju, ‘into the plain to 
Salem,’ that is, into the Jordan Valley (AtAdv) to 
Salem), and that the Greek translators rendered 
without the repeated e’s. The place was very pos- 
sibly that called Salunuas by Jerome (see above), 
which was situated not far from the point at which 
the ancient road from Bethshean to Shechem left 
the-plain of the Jordan and entered the hills. 

4. In Jer 41[48]° the LXX (B) reads Salem for 
Shiloh. This Salem, if the reading be correct, 
must have been near Shechem, and possibly at 
Sdlim to the east of Nablus. 

, C. W. WILSON. 

SALEMAS (Salame, Salemas, AV Sadamias), 
2 Es 1!=Shallum, an ancestor of Ezra (cf. Ezr 72) ; 
ealled also Salem, 1 Es 8'. There is some doubt as 
to the nominative of this name in 2 Esdras. It 
occurs in the genitive, for which Dr. James reads in 
the text Saleme, with note ‘Salem A.’ 


SALIM (Zarelu ; Salim).—A town or village 
named (Jn 3**) to indicate the position of 42non,— 
the ‘springs’ in which John was baptizing,—and, 
presumably, a well-known place. It was on the 
west side of Jordan (cf. Jn 376 with 1°3 and 10%), 
but its site has not yet been determined. Various 
identifications have been suggested. 

(1) Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. ‘ Ainon’) 
state that in their day ‘Enon was shown 8 miles 
south of Seythopolis, near Salim (Salwmias), and 
the Jordan. This Salim is now, apparently, Tedd 
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Ridhghah (see SALEM), not far from which i3 a 
eroup of fine springs that answer well to the 
‘many waters’ of AZnon. It has been objected to 
this site that, as it was in Samaria, the Jews 
would not have gone to it to be baptized. But 
it is probable, from its position, that Salumias 
was in the district of Scythopolis—a town of 
Decapolis, with a large population of Jews noted 
for their strict performance of all religious observ- 
ances. See, further, Westcott on Jn 3”. 

(2) Robinson (BRP iii. 333) and Conder (Tent- 

Work, i. 91) have proposed Salim, east of NGblus ; 
but this place is 4 miles from the springs identified 
with Atnon, and separated from them by a range 
of hills. It is, too, in the heart of Samaria, and 
not far from Shechem. 
(3) Barclay (City of the Great King, 558-570) 
identifies Anon with the copious springs in Wdédy 
Farah, tothe N.E. of Jerusalem, and is of opinion 
that Salim was in the Wddy Sulecim near Andta 
(Anathoth). 

(4) Biisching identifies Salim with ‘Ain Karim, 
the traditional birthplace of St. John. 

(5) Alford (Gr. Test..Jn 3”) and Riehm (HWB, 
s. ‘Salim’) suppose Salim and Anon to be Shilhim 
(LXX Dereefu) and Ain in the Negeb (Jos 15*). 
But these two places in the southernmost parts of 
Judah, as yet unidentified, seem to be too far 
removed from what is known of the scene of the 
Baptist’s labours. C. W. WILSON. 


SALIMOTH (B Sarewwdd, A ’Accaryudé, due to a 
wrong division of syllables in the names Bavi | 
acDadiyudd, AV Assalimoth), 1Es 8. Called 
Shelomith, Ezr 8°. 


SALLAI (‘b>).—1. The eponym of a Benjamite 
family which settled at Jerusalem after the 
Return, Neh 118 (=\«i). 2. The name of a priestly 
family, Neh 12% (By*A om., N°*# Zadrai), called 
in v.’ Sallu. 


SALLU.—1. The eponym of a Benjamite family 
which settled at Jerusalem after the Return, 
1Ch 97 (sD; B Zadwu, A Tard), Neh 117 (spo; 
B =ydrwd, Ne * Tyra). 2 The name of a priestly 
family, Neh 127 (op; BN*A om., N% Ladoval), 
ealled in y.*° Sallai. 


SALLUMUS (Sd)Xouwos), 1 Es 9°°=Shallum, Ezr 
10% ; called Salum, 1 Es 5*. 


SALMA.—See SALMON. 


SALMAI (tv).—The eponym of a family of 
Nethinim, Neh 748 (B Dadauei, A Ledwel, & Dauael), 
called in Ezr 2*° Shamlai (Keré bow; Kethibh 270 
followed by AV text Shalmai; B Dauady, A Dedaul), 
and in 1 Es 5*° SUBAI. 


SALMANASAR (Salmanasar).—2 Es 13*°=SHAL- 
MANESER (which see). 


SALMON, or SALMA (jnby Ru 4%, apby Ru 42, 
xoby 1 Ch Qi dis. 51. 54 [XX Sadudy Ru B, 1 Ch2UA; 
Dadruov Ru A, 1 Ch 2UB; Tarwudy 1 Ch 25) 4; NT 
Ladudy with variant Dada (N* B Aeth.) in Lk 3*).— 
The father of Boaz and son of Nahshon of the 
tribe of Judah (Ru 4:21), and therefore in the 
direct line of the ancestry of our Lord (Mt 1*°, 
Lk 38), If the Salma of 1 Ch 2°! 54is the same 
person, he was the ‘father’ or ‘founder’ of Beth- 
lehem, but it is to be noticed that that Salma is 
reckoned as one of the sons of Caleb the son of 
Hur.* From Mt 1° we learn that Salmon married 
Rahab. The Salma of 1 Ch 2*4 had many descend- 


* This cannot mean in any case that Salma was literally a 


son of Caleb. 
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ants,—Bethlehem and the Netophathites, Atroth- 
beth-Joab, and half of the Manahathites, the Zor- 
ites,—but the text of the verse seems to have been 
corrupted. Some have wished to distinguish be- 
tween Salma and Salmon, in order to lengthen the 
genealogy, but it is scarcely to be conceived that a 
different person is intended in the two consecutive 
verses of Ruth (4°21), As to the genealogy of 
Christ, Eusebius (HE ii. 7) asserts quite distinctly 
that genealogical tables of various families, such 
as that of David, were in existence up to the time 
of the Herods. That this is possible may be 
gathered from the care exercised at the time of 
the return from the Babylonish captivity about 
noting those who ‘could not show their fathers’ 
houses, and their seed, whether they were of 
Israel’ (Ezr 2%, cf. Neh 7®). 
H. A. REDPATH. 

SALMONE (SeaX\udvy; Salmone).—The name of a 
promontory at the N.E. end of Crete, now Cape 
Sidero, on which stood a temple of Athene. The 
Alexandrian ship in which St. Paul sailed from 
Myvra for Italy, after reaching Cnidus with difficulty, 
met the full force of the N.W. wind, and could not 
continue her voyage on the direct track, which 
passed close to the southern points of Morea. The 
captain, consequently, determined to alter her 
course and, when off (kara) Salmone (Ae 277), to 
work his way westward under the lee of Crete. 
The arguments in favour of a N.W. wind, and its 
influence on the course of the ship, are well stated 
by Smith of Jordanhill (Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul, p. 35). C. W. WILSON. 


SALOAS (B Dddéas, A Yart5as, AV Talsas, from 
the Ald.), 1 Es 92=Elasah, Ezr 10”. 


SALOM.—A Greek form (Saddu) of the name 
SHALLUM (a%>¥). Its only application in EV is to 
Salom, the father of Hilkiah, Bar 1’. 


SALOME (2adehu7y).—1. The daughter of Herodias, 
Mt 14°6 Mk 617-2"; see HEROD, vol. ii. pp. 355, 
360. 2. A woman present at the crucifixion, Mk 
15”, and afterwards a visitor at the sepulchre, 
Mk 161. The comparison of the former passage 
with Mt 27° leaves little doubt that she was 
also the wife of Zebedee, and, if so, she figures 
in the incident of Mt 2)°°*%. Nothing else is 
known of her, though there are many conjectures, 
of which the principal is that she was a sister of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus. In support of that 
view may be cited a reading of the Peshitta version 
of Jn 19” (cf. also the Jerus. Syr. lectionary), and 
a presumptive unlikelihood, on account of the 
similarity of the names, that Mary the wife of 
Clopas was a sister of the mother of Jesus. James 
and John would thus be the cousins of Jesus, and 
the silence of the NT as to so close a relationship 
becomes significant. ‘Many other women’ were 
present at the crucifixion, Mk 15%; and amongst 
these unnamed disciples must probably be sought 
the sister of Mary, the identification with Salome 
being precarious in the extreme, and sustained by 
no real evidence. See, further, art. MARy, vol. 
ili. p. 278 f. R. W. Moss. 


SALT (nbn, Gas, Gs). — This mineral (sodium 
chloride) is in such general use as a condiment 
to food amongst all civilized nations that it has 
become a necessity ; and undoubtedly it is bene- 
ficial in the animal economy as an antiseptic, and 
a preventive to the development of intestinal 
worms. Even wild animals feel its necessity as 
well as domestic cattle; and it is well known that 
in former times when the bison roamed in immense 
herds over the plains of North America they made 
long journeys to the ‘salt-licks,’ or salinas, for 


the purpose of licking the ground coated with this 
mineral. Salt of commerce is one of the most 
abundant of substances, and is found toa greater 
or less extent in nearly all countries, especially in 
England, Germany, Switzerland, and the Austrian 
Alps; in India, both in the salt range of the 
Punjab and in the great salt lake of Sambur in 
Rajputana; in China, and in N. America. In 
Europe and the British Isles its chief source is the 
Triassic formation. It is also the most abundant 
saline ingredient in the waters of the ocean * and 
of most salt lakes. On the coasts of Spain, Italy, 
and some other countries, salt of commerce is 
largely extracted from the oceanic waters by 
evaporation. Salt is found also in the waters of 
nearly all rivers. 

The chief source of salt in Palestine is, and 
always has been, the terraced hill, called Khashm 
Usdum, on the south-western shore of the Dead 
Sea (which see); and this trade is still carried on 
by the Arabs. Here a cliff of solid rock-salt from 
30 to 60 ft. high,+ capped by white marl, extends 
for a distance of nearly 7 miles alone the shore of 
the lake, and affords an inexhaustible supply ; 
while salt is also obtained from pits dug into the 
sand or slime of the shore, into which the waters of 
the Dead Sea are admitted and then allowed to 
evaporate. Theabundance of salt was of the greatest 
use to the Israelites, not only for domestic pur- 
poses, but for use in the sacrifices of the temple 
(Ly 2), Ezr 6°, Mk 9%); and so Antiochus the 
Great, as a reward for the alliance of the Jews in 
his wars with Ptolemy Philopator, bestowed upon 
them gifts for their sacrifices, of wine, oil, and other 
articles, amongst which were 375 medimni of salt. 
Cf. Ezk 471! (RVm), where, in the prophetic de- 
scription of the ideal future, after the Dead Sea 
as a whole has been sweetened, the marshes are 
still reserved for the production of salt. 

Salt trade was extensively carried on in ancient 
times along the caravan routes in Syria, Palestine, 
and Northern Africa. One of the chief of these 
was the route from the ports of Pheenicia to the 
Persian Gulf through Palmyra. The Phenicians 
manufactured salt by evaporation from sea-water, 
and used it for salting fish. 

Emblematic Uses of the Term. — Owing to its 
purifying, sustaining, and antiseptic qualities, 
salt became an emblem of fidelity and friendship 
amongst Eastern nations. ‘To have ‘eaten of his 
salt,’ and thus partaken of his hospitality, was 
(and still is) regarded by the Arabs as a token or 
pledge of eternal amity. So in the Bible it is 
used as an emblem of the Covenant (‘a covenant 
of salt’) between J” and His people (Nu 18”, 
2Ch 13°). In memorable language our Lord 
applies the expression to His disciples: ‘Ye are 
the salt of the earth’ (Mt 5%). Again He says: 
‘Salt is good; butif the salt have lost its saltness, 
wherewith will ye season it?’ and He concludes 
with the injunction: ‘ Have salt in yourselves, and 
have peace one with another’ (Mk 9°). 

Excess of saltness in the ground produces 
sterility ; hence a salt-land becomes emblematic of 
barrenness and desolation (Dt 29”, Jer 17°, Zeph 
2"); and a city when destroyed was sown with 
salt, in token that it was never again to be re- 
stored. Thus it happened in the case of Shechem 
when captured by Abimelech (Jg 9%). 

KE. HULL. 

SALT, CITY OF (nben yy).—This was one of 
the cities which fell to the lot of the tribe of 
Judah, and was situated in the wilderness of 

* In the proportion of 28 to 29 grammes per litre. 

+ Hull, Mount Seir, ch. xiv. p. 129; Lartet, Voyage @Ea- 
ploration dela Mer Morte; Tristram, Land of Israel, 326. 

t Jos. Ant. x1. iii. 83. Revenue was raised by a tax on salt, 
the remission of which was offered the Jews by Demetrius, 
king of Syria ; ib. xii. ii. 3. 
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Beth-arabah (Jos 15%: 8). It was also not far 
from En-gedi, the site of which we know ; hence 
it may be inferred to have occupied some position 
on the western shore of the Dead Sea, between 
En-gedi and Ahashm Usdum (the salt mountain. 
See art. SALT). E. HULL. 


SALT SEA.—See DEAD SrA. 
SALT, VALLEY OF (nbirsx2).—The scene of 


memorable victories of David, or of Abishai his 
lieutenant, over the Edomites (28 8, 1 Ch 18!),* 
and at a later period of Amaziah over the same 
hereditary enemies of Judah (2 K 147, 2 Ch 251), 
The position of this valley can scarcely be a matter 
for doubt, both on account of its historical associa- 
tions as related in the above passages, and from 
the position of the salt mountain, Khashm Usdum, 
which rises from the western shore of the Dead 
Sea. The accounts of the battles would lead to the 
inference that the position was some valley lying 
between Jerusalem and Edom of which Petra (Sela) 
was the capital ; and the name indicates the prox- 
imity of either the salt mountain or the salt sea. 
Both the inferences are satisfied by identifying the 
Valley of Salt with the plain extending from the 
southern end of the Dead Sea to the foot of the cliffs 
(the ascent of ‘Akrabbim), + which cross the valley 
from side to side and form the southern margin 
of the Ghor. This plain is of sufficient extent to 
be the battleground for large armies. See arts. 
ARABAH and DEAD SEA. E. HULL. 


SALTWORT (Job 30? RV).—See MALLows. 


SALU (5p).—The father of Zimri the Simeonite 
chief who was slain, along with the Midianitish 
woman, by Phinehas, Nu 254 (B Taduwdv, A Lado, 
Luc. Zadeu), 1 Mac 27° (Sadwu, hence AV Salom). 


SALUM (A Sadotu, Bom.), 1 Es 522 = Shallum, 
the head of a family of porters (cf. Ezr 2”). Called 
Sallumus, 1 Es 9”, 


SALUTATION (NT domacuss; ‘salute’ in OT is 
expressed by 773 [lit. ‘ bless”) or o'dy> Sx [lit. ‘ask 
for the peace of’], in NT by dordfoua [also tr. in 
AV ‘greet ’]).—In the modern East some word or 
act of salutation accompanies all social intercourse, 
the phrases and gestures being modified according 
to the occasion and the relationship of the parties. 
It is against all the courtesies of Oriental life to 
deliver any message, ask information, or pass to 
any matter of business, without some form of salu- 
tation by which inquiry is made after each other’s 
welfare, and goodwill is expressed. Thusa traveller 
seeking direction from a peasant by the roadside 
must first hail him by expressing a wish that 
his toil may bring an ample reward. Similarly, 
a purchaser on entering a shop, before mentioning 
what he wants or engaging in the usual sword- 
play about the price, must salute the merchant 
with the wish that the day may prove one of bless- 
ing and profit. Remoteness from cities and centres 
of civilization does not mean ignorance of such 
etiquette, as the Bedawin of the desert excel in 
this politeness. No inferiority of position is allowed 
to excuse the omission of such courtesy: the 
beggar at the door expects a salutation along 
with the copper or piece of bread, and, if refused 


* Both these passages, judging by the context, evidently refer 
to the same event, but in the former it is ‘the Syrians’ who are 
vanquished, in the latter it is ‘the Edomites.’ As it is extremely 
improbable that the Syrians should have been encountered at 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, we must suppose that 
the latter is the correct account, and that the former is an 
error due to transcription. (See Driver, Sam. 217 f.). 

} ‘Akrabbim=‘ scorpions,’ which are found under the stones 
at this place, 
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charity, claims that he shall at least be dismissed 
with a recommendation to the Divine care. Some- 
thing of formal dignity mingles also with the 
daily salutations in the family. Some of the chief 
occasions of salutation are: the birth of a son, a 
marriage, the meeting of relatives away from 
home, the return of a friend from a journey, the 
appeals of the street beggar. Salutations are also 
offered to the host after partaking of refresh- 
ments, upon meeting a fellow-traveller on the 
road, and on visits of respect to ecclesiastical or 
government officials. 

Oriental salutation, ancient and modern, owes 
much of its originating motive and distinctiveness 
of character to the following facts of Oriental 
life :— 

(1) The strong sense of personal dignity among 
Orientals.—In Job 29 there is an enumeration of 
the elements of Oriental greatness, and a descrip- 
tion of the happiness of the man who is met on 
every side by the reverence, obedience, and loving 
gratitude of those to whom he has been a bene- 
factor. The same sense of dignity implies a quick 
recognition of affront, and a strong feeling of 
indignation when the claim to respect is repudi- 
ated. Hence the complaint over the cessation of 
the wonted reverence in Job 30. The narrative in 
the Bk. of Esther turns upon the salutation that 
Mordecai refused to Haman. Christ’s Oriental 
hearers would be deeply stirred by the appeal of 
the affronted guest (Lk 74*5), and by the list of 
indignities heaped upon the neglected king (Mt 
25%). The ancient sculptures and paintings of 
Assyria and Egypt show the forms of prostration 
in which gods and kings were saluted and suppli- 
cated. Similar formalities are mentioned in the 
Bible as being employed in ordinary social life 
(Gn 3217-20 335, 1S 254-31), The usual salute of 
reverence is that of standing erect. Thus children 
rise to salute their parents (Pr 31°5); and in the 
village, when the men are gathered in a room on 
the occasion of a marriage or funeral, it is customary 
for all to rise and stand whenever a member of the 
village or a visitor from the neighbourhood enters 
the room. There is a weird allusion to this 
custom in Is 14%. The most impressive form of 
salutation is to kneel, and clasp and kiss the feet. 
This is done when some favour is sought or 
influence solicited on behalf of oneself or a friend 
(2 Ix 4°7). When words fail, and there are no more 
tears to shed, this oratory of silent helplessness 
seems to say, ‘Cast me not away from thy pres- 
ence’ (Ps 51"). It is the power of weakness over 
strength through the confession of weakness. 

(2) The comfort derived from physical health, 
peace of mind, and family affection.—With Ori- 
entals the summit is always more pleasant than 
the ascent; work is undertaken in order to the 
attainment of rest rather than rest enjoyed in 
order to the renewal of labour. When anything 
urgent or important has to be done, the early 
morning is chosen, so that, if possible, rest of 
mind may be recovered before the evening (Gn 22°, 
Jer 7°). An Arabic proverb says, ‘It is better to 
have bad news in the morning than news of any 
kind in the evening.’ Hence a fulness of mean- 
ing, a sense of needed comfort, in the salutation of 
peace (D>¢' shalém, eipyn), implying both the safety 
of Divine protection and the restfulness of human 
friendship (Gn 26%-*1 4417, Ex 418 Nu 676, Jo 188, 
TS 2020258: 22°207, WChy1235) Mik 5%). Lhe ques- 
tion of giving and receiving this salutation of 
peace was one of grave importance to travellers 
meeting strangers on the road. If the strangers 
were enemies, they would also be aliens in religion, 
and unable to call down the blessing of their god 
upon those who were under the protection of 
another. Even at the present day, Moslems, Jews, 
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and Christians shrink from bestowing upon each 
other the salutation of peace. To the Moslem 
especially it seems heterodox to wish peace to the 
infidel, and an impertinence to be thus saluted by 
him. These limitations are left behind in Mt 5*”. 
Hence the directness of the question, ‘ Art thou 
for us, or for our adversaries?’ (Jos 51°), and the 
anxious inquiry, ‘Is it peace?’ (2 K 97-23), Hence 
also the abhorrence of deceitful salutation (Ps 28°, 
Jer648", Ezk 13"), The ordinary hail of travellers 
on the road is the old formula mentioned in Ps 
1186, Mt 219 23%, © Blessed is he that cometh.’ 
Among relatives and familiar friends the form of 
salutation after an interval of separation is to kiss 
on both cheeks, or on each side of the neck. It is 
the kiss of brotherly love, and is frequently re- 
ferred to in Scripture (Gn 2727 2911-18 3155 334, Ex 
4°", Ps 85°; ef. Ro 1618, 1 Co 167°, 2 Co 1312 ‘Salute 
one another with a holy kiss,’ similarly 1 Th 5°6 
‘Salute all the brethren with a holy kiss,’ and 1 P 
54 ‘Salute one another with a kiss of love’). Inthe 
ease of children saluting their parents, scholars their 
teachers, and servants their masters, the custom is 
to stand, and, bowing down, to kiss the hand. In 
Oriental letters the opening sentence frequently 
begins with the expression, ‘After kissing your 
hands,’ as a token of respect. This reverential 
salutation of kissing the hands is always given to 
priests, rabbis, and sheikhs of religion. It was the 
salutation claimed by the Pharisees (Mk 12%). 
Absalom changed the salutation of respect to that 
of equal friendship (28 15°-°). There prevails at 
the present time a compromise of courtesy by which 
one seizes the hand of a friend in order to give the 
kiss of veneration, but the other defeats the design 
by quickly withdrawing his hand as soon as his 
fingers have been touched. See art. KISs. 

In Bible instances of salutation, where one 
person falls upon the neck of another, the Heb. 
word for ‘neck’ (ass gavvdr) is used in the dual 
[probably not plural] as indicating the two sides 
that are kissed (Gn 27/6 33? 45! 46”, Ca 4°). 

In Oriental salutation great attention is paid to 
asking after each other’s health and general wel- 
fare, in the course of a call of courtesy or on an 
oceasion of meeting. It is exceedingly trying to 
a Western, who craves some exchange of thought, 
to have to answer these repeated inquiries after 
his health, more especially as every such inquiry 
begins another circulating decimal of devout 
commonplaces. It is owing to the prominence 
given to this matter that the visit of salutation in 
the Bible is often described as a health-inquiry 
(1S 101 1722 302! RV gives the more general ‘salute’ 
instead of ‘ask of welfare’ in 1 Ch 18"). The 
union of reverence and affection in salutation is 
exemplified in Ex 18’, 15 207, 28 14%. The 
salutation of bowing and kissing was employed 
in the worship of Baal (Job 31°’, 1 K 198). 

The injunction, ‘Salute no man by the way’ 
(2 K 4”, Lk 104), referred to the inevitable delay 
imposed by common courtesy in asking and answer- 
ing formal inquiries as to health, family, ete. 
The special responsibility of one sent by another 
is recognized by the Orientals, and the messenger 
is saved from the charge of rudeness by a proverb 
which says, ‘The messenger has only to deliver his 
message.’ . 

(3) The deep-seated conviction that both blessing 
and cursing in salutation tend to work out thewr 
fulfilment.—It was of importance to give or to 
withhold the salutation of peace. The salutation 
at parting took the form of a benediction (Ru 1% %, 
1S 20%, 2S 19°), and consequently the same word 
might mean ‘rejoice’ or ‘farewell’ (Ph 44). This 
form of salutation is exemplified in rich fulness at 
the close of the Pauline Epistles. When Christ 
said that the ‘peace’ He gave was not after the 


custom of the world, He referred to the emptiness 
that had come to mark salutations that once 
expressed a precise meaning and a sincere desire 
(Lk 24°, Jn 14°720""). The disciples were told that 
when they went forth in His name, and invoked 
the Divine blessing on a house, and were refused 
admittance and hospitality, then the blessing 
returned to those who had uttered it. It was their 
introduction to what has since become a familiar 
law in the Christian service, that whatever is 
forfeited for the Lord is found in Him. 
G. M. MACKIE. 

SALVATION, SAYIOUR.—The purpose of this 
art. is to give a general survey of the doctrine of 
salvation. as developed within the period covered 
by the Biblical writings. Of necessity the subject 
stands in close relations. with others treated in the 
Dictionary, and the reader is therefore recom- 
mended to consult, in addition to special articles 
on such subjects as FAITH, MEDIATOR, REDEEMER, 
RANSOM, PAROUSIA, etc., the general articles on 
30D, Hoty Spirit, JESUS CHRIST, MESSIAH, 
KINGDOM OF Gop, and EscHAToLoGy. It will be 
the aim of this article, as far as possible, to avoid 
unnecessary repetition, and, passing over points of 
detail, to confine itself to a bird’s-eye view of the 
doctrine as a whole. 


i. The Words. 
ii. The Idea (in general), 
iii. History of the Idea. 
1. In the Old Testament. 
2. Between the Testaments. 
3. In the Teaching of Jesus. 
4. In the New Testament : (@) in general; (0) St. Paul ; 
(c) St. John. 
iv. Systematic Statement. 7 
1. Nature of Salvation: (a) temporal and spiritual ; 
(0) individual and social ; (c) present and future. 
2. Conditions of Salvation: (@) on the Divine side; 
(0) on the human side. 
3. Extent of Salvation : (@) in this life ; (b) in the life to 
come ; (c) in the universe. 


i. THE Worps.—‘ Salvation’ is in OT tr. of a 
number of words, the principal of which are: 7330, 
yw: or yyr, niyyio [only Ps 68*° RV ‘deliverances’], 
aywa, from the stenr ye (lit. ‘to be broad, spacious’ ; 
only found in Niphal and Hiphil, the latter with the 
meaning ‘ deliver’); in the NT it is tr. of cwrnpia, 
from cw#fw ‘to save’ (less frequently of 7d cwrnpiov, 
neut. of the adj. cwripios ; e.g. Lk 2° 3°, Ac 28°8, 
Eph 6”; ef. Tit 24 % ydpis ro8 Geo cwrhpios, ‘the 
grace of God bringing salvation’). Other words 
translated ‘save’ in our VSS are in OT a:n and 
a07 (Piel and Hiphil of a: ‘to live,’ with the 
meaning ‘to keep living,’ “to save alive’; so Gn 
12! 19457 [RV] 50, Ex 1738, Nu 2233 315, Dt 20%, 
AGE ORG, dle VENTS IIIS) OAR IE TG Tet de 7h 
Ezk 13'8- 19, and esp. Ezk 3'8 187’, where the reference 
is to escape from penalty through repentance) ; 
bya (lit. ‘to snatch away, with meaning ‘deliver,’ 
by which it is usually rendered both in AV and 
RV; ¢.g. 158 12% and often. The tr. ‘save’ occurs 
in AV only 28 19%). wp (Piel of unused » 79 ‘to 
slip away, ‘to escape,’ with meaning ‘to let or 
cause to escape,’ hence ‘to deliver’; 15 194,28 
19°, 1 K 1”, Job 20”, Jer 48°, and 28 19° RV, Jer 


51% 4); spw (lit. ‘to keep,’ ‘to preserve’; Job 2°, 
RV ‘spare’). In NT the word ‘save’ is usually the 


translation of cdfw, but the compound diacd¢w is 
rendered ‘save’ in three instances (Lk 7° RV, where 
AV renders ‘heal,’ Ac 27%, 1 P 3%, cf. Ac 23% ‘to 
bring safe’; elsewhere ‘escape’ Ac 27 281, or 
‘make whole’ Mt 14%), and the same is true in 
one case (2 P 2° AV) of puddoow (lit. ‘to guard,’ 
‘to preserve,’ so RV). The phrase epiroinots 
vuxjs in He 10 is rendered ‘saving of the soul’ in 
both versions. 

‘Saviour’ is the tr. in OT of the Hiph. ptep. 
(wwin) of ye (so Je 3%, Is 19% 43", and often) ; 
in NT and LXX of cwrmp, from cwfw. 
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il. THE IpkA.—The root idea in salvation is 
deliverance. In every case some danger or evil is 
presupposed, in rescue from which salvation con- 
sists. Since in primitive times one of the greatest 
dangers to be feared is defeat in battle, salvation 
is often used in OT in the sense of ‘ victory’ (¢.g. 
Ex 157, 18 11% RV ‘deliverance,’ 19° RV ‘vic- 
tory,’ Ps 20° RVm ‘victory’), and successful 
warriors are called ‘saviours’ (e.g. Jg 3°1°, Neh 
9°"), But this is only one modification of a much 
broader usage. Men are said to be saved from 
trouble (Ps 34°, Is 332, Jer 148 307; cf. 1S 10%, Ps 
1073*- 19), enemies (2S 3!8), violence (2 S 223, Ps 59? 
‘bloodthirsty men’), reproach (Ps 57°), exile (Ps 
1067’, Jer 30!° 462%, Zee 8’), death (Ps 64, ef. v.°), sin 
(Ezk 36°, cf. Ps 1308, Mt 1?'). Since all deliverance 
comes from God, He is frequently spoken of as 
‘Saviour’ (so esp. in Deutero-Isaiah 43% 451% 21 
49°6 6016 63°; but also Jer 148, Hos 184, 2S 223, Ps 
1067). The name ‘Saviour’ is often applied to God 
in the Apocrypha (e.g. Ad. Est 15°, Bar 4”, Jth 
OU WaslOL sim oleae 42s seta oeMiaciG sees 
Ps-Sol 37 8*° 164 17°). It is less frequent in NT, 
being found only in Lk 1%, 1 Ti 11 2° 4°, Tit 1° 2%, 
Jude *. Elsewhere in NT the title is applied only 
to Jesus Christ (so Lk 2" and often). With the 
growth of the Messianic idea we find the tendency 
to use the words ‘save’ and ‘salvation’ in a 
technical theological sense of the deliverance to 
be brought in with the Messianic age (e.g. Jer 23°) 
or at the last day (Is 25°). This usage, which is 
common in the Apocalyptic literature (e.g. Enoch 
6299 Apoc. Bar 68°, 2 Es 8°; cf. Ps-Sol 10? 127), 
reappears in NT in such passages as Mt 10”? 2418. 2 
ancepanallnOm 3) al Coe oe 2ubind eR Verle 
978, 1] P 1°91) ~The word is still used, however, 
in NT as in OT, in the wider sense of deliverance 
from trouble (so Ja 5" of the healing of the sick, 
and often in the Gospels). With the deepening 
sense of moral evil, ‘salvation’ acquires a more 
profound ethical and spiritual meaning. It in- 
cludes deliverance from sin itself as well as from 
the various evils which are the consequence of sin, 
and so comes to stand, in the spiritual realm as 
well as in the temporal, for a present experience 
as well as for a future expectation. The growth of 
this deeper meaning will become apparent as we 
pass to a brief review of the history. 

ili. History oF THE IDEA.— 


The Souwrces.—In the present state of Biblical criticism, any 
attempt to trace the development of a theologica\ conception 
must be provisional, As a part of general history, the history 
of doctrine is dependent for its sources upon the results reached 
in the wider discipline, and the uncertainty which still obtains 
as to the date and authorship of many OT passages (e.g. Psalms) 
hinders the theologian in his attempt at constructive statement. 
On the other hand, the student of doctrine has an advantage 
over the general historian. For there is an inner logic of 
ideas which is quite independent of time and place. And it 
is often possible by the aid of this logic to trace the origin and 
development of conceptions, even where external evidence as 
to their history is lacking or uncertain. In the present article 
the general results of Biblical criticism are presupposed. It is 
assumed that the idea of salvation has had a history, the broad 
outlines of which we can trace, and that the record of this 
history is preserved for us in the Biblical writings, which, 
together with the contemporaneous Apocryphal and Pseud- 
epigraphical literature, constitute our sources. In what follows 
we shall give the different steps in the development of the idea 
in their natural order, even if the particular passages which 
illustrate a special usage be themselves of later or of uncertain 
date. 


1. In the Old Testament.—The most signal in- 
stance of the Divine salvation in the early history 
of Israel, and the one which made the deepest 
impression on the national memory, was the de- 
liverance from Egypt. The prophetic historian 
in the Pentateuch (J) relates with triumph how 
‘J” saved Israel that day out of the hand of the 
Egyptians; and Israel saw the Egyptians dead 
upoz. the seashore’ (Ex 14°). The same glorious 


deliverance is celebrated in Ps 106 (cf. esp. vv.* ® 1°) 


In these passages we have the simplest meaning of 
‘salvation.’ It is deliverance from present danger 
or trouble, more especially from defeat in battle. 
J’ is the Saviour of Israel, because He is the one 
from whom such deliverance comes. ‘J” is my 
strength and my song,’ sings the author of the 
Song of Moses (Ex 15%), ‘and he is become my 
salvation.’ And the context makes clear the sense 
in which this salvation is to be understood. ‘J” is 
a man of war, J” is his name’ (vy.*, ef. the title J” 
Sabaoth, ‘J” of Hosts,’ i.c. according to what is 
probably the best interpretation, J’ the God of the 
armies of Israel). The use of ‘salvation’ in this 
sense of victory in battle is frequent in the OT, 
ésp. in the historical books. In the time of the 
judges J” raised up ‘saviours’ in the persons of 
Othniel (Jg 3°) and of Ehud (3!), He sent Gideon 
to save Israel (6! 1, ef. vv.*5 87), and required him 
to reduce his force to 300 men, lest Israel should 
say, ‘mine own hand hath saved me’ (7*). In 
the time of their distress at Aphek the people send 
in haste to fetch the ark from Shiloh, ‘ that it may 
come among us and save us out of the hand of 
our enemies’ (1S 4%). With the growth of the 
national life the importance of such deliverance 
increases. J” made Saul to be king that he might 
save the people from the Philistines (1 5 9'°), and 
the same is true of David after him (28 3% ‘By 
the hand of . . . David I willsave .. . Israel out 
of the hand of the Philistines and out of the hand 
of all their enemies’; cf. also 2 K 14%). This 
view of J” as the Saviour of Israel in battle finds 
classic expression in the Deuteronomic code (Dt 
202-4); ‘And it shall be, when ye come nigh unto 
the battle, that the priest shall approach and speak 
unto the people, and shall say unto them, Hear, O 
Israel, ye draw nigh this day unto battle against 
your enemies: let not your heart faint ; fear not, 
nor tremble, neither be ye affrighted at them ; for 
J” your God is he that goeth with you, to fight for 
you against your enemies, to save you.’ 

Side by side with this view of ‘salvation’ as 
victory in battle, goes the wider conception of it as 
deliverance from trouble. J” not only delivers His 
people from their enemies (28 35), but from all 
their calamities and distresses (1S 101%, cf. Ps 
107). He saves the poor man who cries to Him 
out of all his troubles (Ps 34°, ef. 37°°). His salva- 
tion brings with it not merely deliverance, but 
security and prosperity. This close connexion 
with prosperity is clearly brought out in such a 
passage as Ps 118° ‘Save now, we beseech thee, 
O J”. O J”... send now prosperity’ (cf. Ps 
106° *O visit me with thy salvation: that I may 
see the prosperity of thy chosen’). In more than 
one instance the Hebrew words usually translated 
‘salvation’ are rightly rendered in EV ‘ welfare’ 
(e.g. Job 30% ayw) or ‘safety’ (7.e. security, cf. 
Job 541, Pr 114 yw:). Especially common is this 
connotation in connexion with the eschatological 
use of the word. Cf. Is 61!° ‘I will greatly rejoice 
in J”, my soul shall be joyful in my God; for he 
hath clothed me with garments of salvation, he 
hath covered me with the robe of righteousness.’ 
The salvation in which the redeemed Israel is here 
represented as rejoicing is the good time of safety 
and prosperity to be ushered in with the Messianic 
age. But this is already to anticipate the next 
meaning. 

Thus far we have considered salvation as 
deliverance from present evil. The conception 
is both temporal and material. But with the rise 
of Messianic prophecy * we note a new develop- 
ment. The conception of salvation is still more 


* The word ‘ Messianic’ is here used in its broadest sense, to 
include the doctrine of a future Divine deliverance in all its 
forms, whether or not it involves the belief in a Messianic king 
of David's line. 
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or less external. It involves victory in battle, the 
defeat of enemies, and worldly prosperity. But 
this victory is not looked for in the present, 
There is a preceding judgment to take place, in 
which unfaithful Israel shall receive from J” the 
just recompense of her sins. Only after this 
impending Judgment, and then only for the faith- 
ful remnant, will J” show Himself as Saviour. We 
have thus the beginnings of the use of the word in 
an eschatological sense, as one of the features of 
the Messianic age. The prominence of the con- 
ception varies greatly in the different prophets. 
In some it is almost overshadowed by the message 
of doom. In others it is a hope which burns 
bright and clear. Often judgement and salvation 
go hand in hand, as in such a passage as Is 354 
‘Your God will come with vengeance. . . he 
will come and save you.’ The Messianic salvation 
is the theme of many of the Psalms (e.g. 53° ‘Oh 
that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion ! 
When God bringeth back the captivity of his 
people, then let Jacob rejoice and let Israel 
be glad.’ Cf. 147 69°%- > 10647 13316). Especially 
common is the use of the word in the eschato- 
logical sense in the later portions of Isaiah (e.g. 
259 458 17 4618 496- 25 516 56! 6119 624), rom the 
prophets it passes over into the Apocalyptic books 
(e.g. Ps-Sol 10° and often), and reappears in the 


NT with deepened ethical and spiritual meaning. 


Looking more closely at the content of this future salvation, 

we find that it has many features in common with the salvation 
already experienced in the past. It is stilla time of victory 
over enemies, of worldly prosperity and joy. But there is a 
new element which enters into the conception through the 
experiences of the Exile. Whatever else the future salvation 
may bring with it, it involves restoration from captivity. 
Thus Jeremiah, looking forward to the day when God ‘will 
raise up unto David a righteous branch,’ who ‘shall reign as 
King and deal wisely and shall execute judgment and justice 
in the land,’ goes on to say that ‘in his days Judah shall be 
saved and Israel shall dwell safely. . . . They shall no more 
say, As J” liveth, which brought up the children of Israel out 
of Egypt; but as J” liveth, which brought up and which led 
the seed of the house of Israel out of the north country, and 
from all the countries whither I have driven them; and they 
shall dwell in their own land’ (Jer 235-8; cf. 307-9. 18 ‘ Behold, I 
will turn again the captivity of Jacob’s tents,’ 3111, and esp. 
4627 ‘ Fear not thou, O Jacob my servant, neither be dismayed, 
O Israel. For, lo, I will save thee from afar, and thy seed from 
the land of their captivity ; and Jacob shall return, and shall be 
quiet and at ease, and none shall make him afraid’). So 
Ezekiel looks for a day when God shall save His distressed flock, 
and gather them under one shepherd, even His servant David 
(3422. 23), And Zechariah confidently expects the time when 
God shall save His people ‘from the East country and from the 
West country,’ and shall ‘bring them, and they shall dwell in 
the midst of Jerusalem’ (87-8, cf. Is 6629). The return from 
captivity is the theme of the Psalmist’s prayer (10647, cf. 53) ; 
and in the little hymn which forms the appendix of Is 11 the 
returned exiles are represented as praising God for His deliver- 
ance, and drawing water with joy out of the wells of salvation 
128), 
: Bat the Jerusalem to which the exiles return is not to be in 
all respects the same as the old. We have emphasized the 
external features in the Messianic ideal. But we shall greatly 
misconceive the nature of Israel’s hope if we regard it as purely 
external. The revelation of God’s holiness had been too clearly 
apprehended by the prophets to make them content with any 
ideal which was not ethical. As the condition of enjoying the 
future salvation is repentance on Israel’s part (Is 119-20), so it 
includes as one of its chief elements the righteousness of the 
nation (Jer 3121-54), The Messianic age is to be a time of 
justice and judgment and of the pure worship of God. When 
the Messiah comes, he will be not merely a faithful shepherd 
(Ezk 3423) but a just judge (Is 11°), binding up the broken- 
hearted, setting at liberty the captives, righting the wronged 
(is 611), but at the same time punishing the guilty (Is 114 
612) ; in short, realizing the ethical ideal, the failure to attain 
which had been the cause of all Israel’s misfortunes. In the 
great eschatological passages in prophet and psalmist alike, sal- 
vation and righteousness go hand in hand (Is 458.17 4618 515 
6110, cf. Ps 245 7115 1329. 16). ees. ; 

Such being in general the nature of the Messianic salvation, 
how widely shall we conceive its extent? In many passages 
indeed the prophetic vision seems bounded by Israel. The old 
oppressors are to be destroyed in the great judgment of the 
Day of J” (Is 13. 34. 631-6, Ezk 38. 39, esp. 3921, Zeph 2419), or, 
if they survive atall, it is as captives, holding the same menial 
position which they had once imposed upon Israel (Jl 38, cf. 
Ts 615-6), Elsewhere, however, the prophetic horizon broadens, 
and we have the prediction of a day when the knowledge 
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and service of J’ shall be shared by those who hitherto have 
known Him not. Jerusalem is to be the scene not only of a 
universal dominion, but of a universal worship (Mic 414, cf. 
Is 22-4, Is 60. 6619-21, Ps 6831.82, Zee 822. 23 1416.17), Nay, the 
time is coming when the Divine worship shall not be confined 
to Jerusalem, The author of Is 19 associates Egypt and 
Assyria with Israel as worshippers of the one true God. ‘In 
that day shall there be an altar to J’ in the midst of the land 
of Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to J’, And it shall 
be for a sign and for a witness unto J” of hosts in the land of 
Egypt ; for they shall cry unto J” because of the oppressors, 
and he shall send them a saviour and a defender, and he shall 
deliver them. And J” shall be known to Egypt, and the 
Egyptians shall know J” in that day’ (vy.19-21, cf. Zeph 39. 10, 
Ps 87). This conception of a salvation wider than Israel 
culminates in the great passage Is 495.6, Here we have the 
sublime conception of Israel not merely as the recipient but as 
the minister of the Divine salvation. ‘ And now saith J” that 
formed me from the womb to be his servant to bring Jacob 
again to him and that Israel be gathered unto him . . . yea, 
he saith, It is too light a thing that thou shouldst be my 
servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob and to restore the pre- 
served of Israel; I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles 
that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth’ 
(ef. Is 4521-24 551-3), 

Two features of the prophetic teaching still 
need special mention, as bearing on the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of salvation. The first is the 
growing transcendence of the conception; the 
second, the increasing stress laid upon the indi- 
vidual. 

In the earlier prophets the Messianic ideal is 
essentially earthly. Jeremiah, for example, looks 
for the re-establishment of the Davidic monarchy, 
and the restoration of conditions more glorious 
indeed, but essentially the same as those which 
preceded the Exile (Jer 23° 30° 33!72), But with 
the lapse of time we note the tendency to magnify 
the contrast between the Messianic age and that 
which it sueceeds. The hope of Isaiah (ch. 11) of a 
renewed nature is taken up by his successors and 
developed with a great wealth of detail. In the 
Messianic age the wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad, and the desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose (Is 35'). ‘The wolf and 
the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox’ (65!). The voice of weeping 
shall no more be heard in Jerusalem (65!¥), There 
shall be no more darkness or gloom, for tke un- 
certain luminaries of earth shall be superseded by 
a Divine light (601%: 7°); the years of life shall be 
greatly extended (25°); and those Israelites who 
have passed away in the gloom and despair of the 
Exile shall rise from their graves to share with 
their brethren in the Messianic glory (26%, 
Dnw22)3 

It is not always easy to tell how far the passages which speak 
of a renewed nature are to be taken literally, and how far they 
are merely symbolical of the great fertility and prosperity of 
the Messianic age. But, whatever may be true of individual 
cases, there can be no doubt that the passages cited prepared 
the way for that transcendent view of the future which is 
characteristic of many of the Apocalyptic books. The pro- 
phetic hope seemed too great to be realized under existing 
conditions, and hence could be ushered in only by a complete 
transformation of the present order of things. The clearest 
anticipation of this new point of view is given by the unknown 
author of the last chapters of Isaiah in his doctrine of new 
heavens and a new earth (6517, cf. 6622). Where such a view- 
point obtains, the Day of J’ no longer has its gignificance, as in 
the older prophets, as ushering in a new stage of this world’s 
history. It marks the division between two worlds or ages, 
separating the present period of probation and distress from 
the final age of fruition and judgment which is to be the scene 
of Israel’s ‘everlasting salvation’ (Is 4517. Cf. Dn 714; Targum 
on Gn 4918 (quoted by Cremer, s.v. ci»): ‘My soul waiteth 
not for the salvation of Gideon the son of Joas, for that is 
temporal, nor for the salvation of Samson, for it is passing, 
but for the salvation of the Messiah, the son of David, which 
through thy word thou hast promised to bring to thy people, 
the sons of Israel, for this redemption my soul waiteth ; for thy 
redemption, O Jehovah, is an everlasting redemption’). 


The second feature which demands notice is the 
increasing stress laid upon the individual. In the 
earlier history of Israel the conception of salvation 
had been primarily national, but with the destruc- 
tion of the nation the attention of the prophets 
was directed more and more from the people as a 
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whole to the units which composed it. Jeremiah, 
and still more Ezekiel, are the prophets of this 
growing individualism, which appears clearly in 
such passages as Jer 31° 5°, Ezk 18. No small 
part of Messiah’s work consists in righting the 
wrongs of the oppressed, and re-establishing the 
widow and the fatherless in the rights of which 
they have been defrauded (Ps 72* 3%, Is 11% 4 617°), 
Under Him, as under a faithful shepherd, all those 
who have been faithful to J’ during the period of 
Israel’s misfortunes shall be gathered together to 
form a new commonwealth in which righteousness 
shall be the controlling feature (Ezk 34, cf. Is 60”). 
This conception of God as the Saviour of the indi- 
vidual finds expression in the Wisdom literature 
(e.g. Job 5% 22% 26, Pr 202), and in many of the 
Psalms. J” is the deliverer of the weak and the 
needy (109*!, cf. 1827 7241), the Saviour of the 
meek (76° 1494, cf. Job 22”), and of all that put 
their trust in Him (86°, cf. 88!). The poor man 
eried, and J” heard him, and saved him out of all 
his troubles (34°). He saves the upright (37% 4°), 
and such as be of a contrite spirit (3418). He hears 
the ery of them that fear Him, and fulfils their 
desire (145). Whatever may be the true inter- 

retation of many of the later Psalms, there can 
be no doubt that their tone was much influenced 
by this growing individualism. There is a sense 
of intimacy in relation to God, a confidence, a joy 
in trust in Him which can only be thus explained. 
Out of their own experiences in personal com- 
munion with God the writers have gained an 
insight into His tenderness and love which they 
transfer in thought to the nation. It is no 
accident that later ages have given an individual- 
istic interpretation to psalms whose reference is 
clearly national. And if we do right, with many 
recent interpreters, to understand the suffering 
servant of Deutero-Isaiah, of Israel the nation, it 
was surely through some personal experience of 
affliction gladly borne for anotber’s good that the 
prophet was raised to his sublime interpretation of 
the meaning of his people’s deeper sufterings. 

The crown of this individualism is reached in 
the doctrine of the resurrection, which unites in 
an unexpected way the conceptions of individual 
and of national salvation. In most of the OT, 
salvation is a conception which has meaning only 
for this life. There is indeed an existence after 
death, but it is gloomy and uneventful, without 
experience of God’s mercy and grace. ‘In death 
there is no remembrance of thee (God) : in Sheol 
who shall give thee thanks?’ (Ps 6°). This earth 
is the scene of God’s salvation, whether present or 
future ; and even the glories of the Messianic age 
unroll themselves upon this platform, and will be 
enjoyed by those only who may be alive when the 
promised deliverance comes. 

But with the growing sense of God’s greatness 
and power came the conception that even the 
realm of the dead was under His control, and that 
the righteous who had died in distress might still 
hope after death to see the salvation of God. This 
hope, which appears in sporadic utterances in the 
Psalms (¢.g. 49! 734%), and finds classic expres- 
sion in Job 19°" (‘I know that my vindicator 
liveth,’ ete.), culminates in the doctrine of indi- 
vidual resurrection, which meets us for the first 
time in Is 26", and is repeated in Dn 1213, 

But this growing individualism had a still more 
important consequence than in extending the 
range of the Divine salvation. It materially modi- 
fied the idea of its nature. The conception of sal- 
vation with which we have thus far been dealing 
is, for all its ethical features, more or less ex- 
ternal. It is deliverance from the consequences of 
sin rather than from sin itself. The prophets call 
upon men to repent and forsake their sins, that 


they may become worthy to receive the promised 
salvation. But with the deepening moral sense 
there comes the insight that even for repentance 
itself Divine help is needed, and the cry arises to 
God for a deliverance which shall include not 
merely the consequences of sin, but the very sin 
which has caused them. This new insight finds 
expression in such a prayer as that of the 5lst 
Psalm : ‘Create in me a clean heart, O God; and 
renew a firm spirit within me. Cast me not 
away from thy presence ; and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me. Restore unto me the joy of thy 
salvation ; and uphold me with a willing spirit’ 
(vv.i032), Here the salvation for which the 


| Psalmist prays includes deliverance from sin as 


one of its elements (cf. Ps 1307* ‘O Israel, hope 
in J”: for with J” there is loving-kindness, and 
with him is plenteous redemption. And he shall 
redeem Israel from all his iniquities’; cf. Ps 39° 
79°). It is the prophets of individualism, Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, who give clearest expression to this 
idea of salvation as deliverance from sin. ‘ Be- 
hold, the days come,-saith J”, that I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel... . But 
this is the covenant which I will make. . . . I will 
put my law in their inward parts, and in their 
heart will I write it; and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people. And they shall teach no 
more every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know J”: for all men shall know 
me, from the least of them unto the greatest of 
them, saith J”; for I will forgive their iniquity, 
and their sin will I remember no more’ (Jer 31*)-4, 
cf. 338). ‘And I will sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean: from all your filthi- 
ness, and from all your idols, will I cleanse you. 
A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you: and I will take away the 
stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you 
an heart of flesh. And I will put my spirit within 
you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and 
ye shall keep my judgments, and do them... 
and I will save yon from all your uncleannesses’ 
(Ezk 36-59, cf. 375). Here we have a conception 
of salvation which goes deeper than any external 
deliverance. The great prophet of the Exile 
carries on the same line of thought. To him 
the chief blessing of the Messianic age is the 
forgiveness of sins. It is not Israel whose right- 
eousness deserves the salvation of J”, but J” who 
goes out after His erring children, to forgive and 
redeem them for His name’s sake (Is 437°; cf. 
44°? 33%. 24 645-9 651: 2, Zee 3° 131). In such passages 
we have a direct preparation for the profound con- 
ception of the NT. 

2. Between the Testaments.—In the Apocalyptic 
and Pseudepigraphical literature of the Jews we 
find a further development of the tendencies 
already noted in the OT. Extending over a 
period of some three centuries, its earlier portion 
contemporaneous with the later parts of the OT, 
its later (e.g. Apoe. Baruch, 2 Esdras) with the 
NT, it bridges the gap between the two in thought 
as well as in time. This is especially true in 
connexion with our doctrine. In not a few places 
indeed ‘salvation’ is still used in the sense of 
present deliverance (e.g. Jth 8”, Ep. of Jer 36). 
In general, however, the use of the word is 
eschatological. The expected salvation is that 
of the Messianic age, which, with the lapse of 
time, is conceived of in more and more tran- 
scendent manner. Where the earlier conception 
of an earthly kingdom still survives, it is usually 
in the form of a millennium or preliminary period 
of blessedness, preceding the final triumph which 
takes place in the other world. Side by side with 
this growing transcendence we note a further 
development of individualism. Not only has the 
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doctrine of the resurrection become a familiar 
article of faith, but the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments is extended to the period immedi- 
ately after death. In some cases the hope of 
individual reward is associated with large ex- 
pectations of the triumph of Israel, or extends 
even beyond this to take in the conversion of the 
Gentiles. In other cases (as in 2 Esdras) the 
writer despairs even of the conversion of Israel, 
and is fain to console himself with the thought 
that the righteous at least, even if few in number, 
shall at the last receive a glorious reward. Amid 
such a wealth and variety of material, we must 
confine our quotations to a few typical passages, 
referring the reader for fuller information on 
points of detail to the books which deal specially 
with the subject (see Literature at end of article). 
In the Apocalyptic picture of the Messianic 
kingdom, the old and the new, the material and 
the spiritual, are blended in startling and un- 
expected combinations. Sometimes we seem to 
be breathing the atmosphere of the old prophets ; 
at others we are repelled by the artificiality and 
unreality of the conception. Thus in the earliest 
portion of the Book of Enoch (1-86, dated by 
Charles B.c. 170) the picture of the future is 
crassly material. At the resurrection, the right- 
eous eat of the tree of life (25+), and as a result 
enjoy patriarchal lives (5° 25°). The scene of the 
Messianic kingdom is a purified earth (107 1674), 
with Jerusalem for its centre (25°). The blessings 
of the kingdom, in which the converted Gentiles 
share (10), are of a sensuous nature. The powers 
of nature are increased indefinitely. Thus the 
righteous will beget 1000 children (10); of all 


the seed that is sown each measure will bear. 


10,000 grains, and each measure of olives will 
yield ten presses of oil (10, cf. Apoc. Bar 29°, 
and note of Charles, p. 54). The author of the 
Psalms of Solomon (B.c. 70-40), on the other hand, 
emphasizes the ethical features of the kingdom. 
He looks for a Messianic king of the lineage of 
David who shall break in pieces them that rule 
unjustly (174). He will be a righteous king, and 
taught of God (17°), pure from sin, so that he 
may rule a mighty people (17"). ‘He shall purge 
Jerusalem, and make it holy even as it was in the 
days of old’ (17**). ‘He shall not suffer iniquity 
to lodge in their midst ; and none that knoweth 
wickedness shall dwell with them’ (17%). In both 
of these books the earth is the scene of the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom and Jerusalem its centre. Else- 
where, however (¢.g. Enoch 82-90. 91-104. 37-70, 
Assumption of Moses, Apoc. Baruch), we have a 
more transcendent view of the future. Thus the 
author of Enoch 82-90 sees a new Jerusalem 
taking the place of the old (90°) and becoming 
the centre of a new community in which all 
the members shall be transformed into the image 
of the righteous Messiah (90°). The author of 
Enoch 91-104 takes up the prophetic thought of a 
new heaven and a new earth, but develops it on 
the former side only (91%). It is not earth but 
heaven which is to be the abode of the redeemed 
(1042). ‘Be hopeful,’ he cries to his despondent 
readers, ‘for aforetime ye were put to shame 
through ills and affliction ; but soon ye will shine 
‘as the stars of heaven, ye will shine and ye will Le 
seen, and the portals of heaven will be opened to 
you. ... Be hopeful and cast not away your hope ; 
for ye will have great joy as the angels of heaven. 
.. . And now fear not, ye righteous, when ye see 
the sinners growing strong and prospering in their 
ways, and be not like unto them, and have no 
companionship with them, but keep afar from 
their violence ; for ye will become companions of 
the hosts of heaven’ (104% 4:°). Here we have the 
sharpest possible contrast between this world and 
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The salvation of which 
the writer speaks has become purely other- 
worldly. <A similar view-point meets us in the 
Assumption of Moses (cf. esp. 10°°) and in the 
Slavonic Enoch (Paradise as the abode of the 
righteous ; cf. 8. 9. 423-5 61% 65!), as well as in 
portions of the Apocalypse of Baruch (21! 449-15 
d1° 85). 


that which is to come. 


The most striking example of this transcendent conception of 
salvation is found in the Similitudes of the Book of Enoch (37- 
70; Charles, B.c. 94-64). In this remarkable writing, which in 
many respects anticipates most clearly the NT conception of 
the glorified Christ, the Messiah is conceived of as a strictly 
supernatural being. Clothed with wisdom and righteousness, 
he sits on the throne of his glory (45%) to judge all living beings, 
whether men or angels (494 512 554 62%). By the word of his 
mouth he slays the wicked (622), Heaven and earth are trans- 
formed (454°) and made fit for the dwelling of the redeemed 
community, whose members, clothed with life (6216), resplendent 
with light (897), with faces shining with joy (615), become 
angels in heaven (514), and dwell in closest communion with 
a redeemer (6214), in the glory of his eternal kingdom 
492), 

This passage is specially interesting because it puts the 
Messianic Kingdom in the world to come. The author knows 
only one salvation, even the eternal salvation of the new world. 
In other books, however, we have a different conception. The 
Messiah’s Kingdom, which is of temporary duration, belongs to 
this world, not to the next. Thus the author of Enoch 91-104 
looks for a millennial kingdom of three world-weeks preceding 
the transformation of nature which ushers in the new world 
(933-10), The same idea reappears in the Slavonic Enoch, 
Baruch, and 2 Esdras. For details see MILLENNIUM, where 
references and quotations are given. Doubtless this idea was 
the result of a compromise between the earlier and simpler 
view of salvation which placed it upon this earth, and that 
later and more transcendent conception whose growth we bave 
been tracing. Whatever its origin, it was an idea which had 
wide currency, meeting us not only in Jewish but in early 
Christian literature as well, and being represented, within the 
NT itself, by the Millennium of the Apocalypse. 


Side by side with this growing transcendence we 
note a further development of the individualistic 
tendency. This appears most clearly in connexion 
with the life after death. The doctrine of the 
resurrection, which in Isaiah and Daniel is applied 
to some men only, is further extended. While 
the older sceptical tendency still survives in Sad- 
duceeism, the belief in a universal resurrection 
wins more and more adherents. With this change 
the character of the conception alters. Instead of 
exhausting its significance in connexion with the 
Messianic Kingdom as the means of entrance for 
the righteous upon joys which they could not 
otherwise enjoy, it becomes the channel of uni- 
versal retribution. As the righteous rise to be 
blessed, so the wicked are raised that they may 
receive the recompense of their sins (beginnings in 
Dn 127; cf. also Fmoch 22" 513-7, Ajoc. Bar 307° 
50. 51, 2 Es 7°*°7; yet note that in many places 
resurrection is still only of the righteous, e.g. 
Enoch 90% 91 92° 100°, Ps-Sol 326 1428 15188: cf, 
on this whole subject Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 
45-49). 

But the moralization of the life after death does 
not stop here. It extends also to the intermediate 
state. Little by little, Sheol loses its aspect of 
colourless monotony. It becomes the scene of 
preliminary rewards and punishments. It has its 
compartments where the wicked are kept separate 
from the righteous—the former in great pain, 
waiting the eternal judgment; the latter in a 
bright spot, where there is a spring of water 
(Enoch 22°; yet note that punishment is only 
for those who have died and been buried ‘ without 
incurring judgment in their lifetime,’ ”). In the 
Similitudes the elect are represented as dwelling 
in the garden of life (61, ef. 70* 608 ‘the garden 
where the elect and righteous dwell, where my 
erandfather was taken up, the seventh from 
602 ‘the garden of the righteous’ ; 77° 
‘the garden of righteousness’), This place of 
preliminary blessedness, at first tenanted only by 
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eous (cf. 60°), develops into the Paradise of NT 
times ; see PARADISE. Thus side by side with the 
preliminary blessedness of the millennial kingdom 
we have the righteous enjoying foretastes of sal- 
vation in the life immediately after death. 

The effect of this new view of the life after death 
was inevitably to diminish the relative import- 
ance of the final salvation. In those writings 
which, under Greek influence, developed the idea 
of immortality (i.e. Philo, Wisdom, 4 Maccabees), 
the doctrine of an intermediate state falls away 
altogether, and souls are represented as entering 
upon their final award at death (cf. Wis 34 47", 
ef. v.4, 4 Mac 1316 59518”). Even where this is not 
the case, as in Slavonic Enoch, we find the 
tendency more and more to spiritualize the earlier 
conceptions. Resurrection is no longer a return 
to earthly conditions, but, as in 1 Corinthians, the 
putting on of a new organism fitted to the life of 
the heavenly kingdom (Enoch 22°), Paradise is 
no longer the abode of the righteous in the inter- 
mediate state, from which they are raised to enter 
a higher state of blessedness, but the place of 
their eternal habitation (Apoc. Bar 514, 2 Es 8%). 
Sheol is more and more identified with Gehenna 
as the place of final punishment of the wicked 
(Enoch 568 63° 99% 1037, 2 Es 8°), and loses its 
character as an intermediate abode of righteous 
and wicked alike. ‘Thus more and more we note 
the tendency, which can be paralleled in Christian 
history, to break down the middle wall between 
the intermediate and final states, and to make 
death the real dividing line in human destiny. 

A further evidence of the growing individualism 
is to be found in the definite abandonment, in 
certain quarters, of the hope of national restoration 
which had formed so prominent a feature of the 
prophetic anticipation. This appears most clearly 
in such late books as Apoc. Baruch and 2 Esdras.* 
In the earlier literature the national ideal still 
survives, and in many passages (e.g. Ps-Sol 17) 
finds beautiful expression. Even the hope of 
Gentile participation in the promised salvation is 
not without its representation (e.g. Enoch 107! 90°, 
Ps-Sol 17%-%). It could not be otherwise with a 
people whose daily study had been the prophetic 
literature. But as time goes on and the kingdom 
does not come, we find men more and more losing 
sight of the larger aspects of the Divine salvation, 
and concentrating their thoughts upon the fate of 
individuals, The present world is abandoned to 
hopeless corruption (cf. Apoc. Bar 15° 211"), and the 
world to come belongs to the righteous, and to them 
alone (cf. Apoc. Bar 158 241-2, and esp. 2 Es 747-61), 
When the seer laments the sorrows of the wicked, 
and the small number of those who shall finally be 
saved, he is bidden to look away from them, and 
to consider the righteous, for whom alone God 
cares. ‘For I will rejoice over the few that shall 
be saved, inasmuch as these are they that have 
made my glory now to prevail, and of whom my 
name is named. And I will not grieve over the 
multitude of them that perish ; for these are they 
which are now like unto vapour and are become as 
flame and smoke; they are set on fire and burn 
hotly and are quenched’ (2 Es 7%: & Charles’ tr. in 
Eschatology, p. 292). Here we have the individual- 
istic theodicy in its most extreme form. 

No doubt this growing individualism had its 
good side. Within the OT itself we have already 
seen how it deepened the moral insight, and 
heightened the sense of personal responsibility. 
We find in the period in question the same stress 

* It seems probable that both of these books in their present 
form are of composite authorship, the earlier portions, written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, retaining the national 
Messianic hope, the later having definitely abandoned it. For 


the evidence in detail see Charles’ edition of Baruch, and his 
Hschatology, p. 283 ff. 


on individual righteousness. But, on the other 
hand, we note also the tendency to conceive the 
whole matter of salvation in a more or less 
external and legal way. Salvation is the reward 
which God has promised to those who faithfully 
keep His law. ‘I'he more difficult the achievement 
the greater God’s delight in the result. This is 
specially apparent in the later books (cf. Apoc. 
Bar 517‘ But those who have been saved by their 
works and to whom the law has been now a hope, 
and understanding an expectation, and wisdom a 
confidence, to them wonders will appear in their 
time’; 14’, with Charles’ note; 2 Es 97% ‘And 
every one that shall be saved, and that shall be 
able to escape by his works and by faith whereby 
ye have believed, shall be preserved from the said 
perils, and shall see my salvation in my land and 
within my borders: for I have sanctified them 
for me from the beginning’; cf. 77 8”). Here we 
find ourselves in that very atmosphere of work- 
righteousness which culminates in the Talmud, 
and against which the Gospel came as a protest. 

Summing up the conceptions of salvation which 
we have met thus far, we find that they are four: 
(1) salvation in this life, in the sense of deliver- 
ance from present danger or trouble, especially 
from defeat in battle; (2) the salvation of the 
Messianic Kingdom, to be enjoyed by all the 
righteous who may be alive at the time, as well as 
by the risen saints ; (3) salvation after death, in 
the sense of a preliminary foretaste, by the right- 
eous, of the enjoyment of the age to come ; (4) the 
final salvation of the heavenly world, when the 
present earth has been destroyed, and the period 
of corruption has come to an end. These different 
conceptions live on side by side, modifying one 
another in various ways, shading off into one 
another by almost imperceptible degrees, the old 
not displaced by the new, but transformed by it, 
and that in such subtle and gradual ways that it 
is often impossible to trace the separate steps of 
the process. Into such a world of thought, con- 
fused, changeful, yet rich with germs of fruitful 
and inspiring life, Jesus came with His Gospel of 
salvation. 

3. In the teaching of Jesus.—The word ‘salya- 
tion’ (cwrypia) is only twice used by Jesus—once 
in the conversation with Zacchzeus (Lk 19° ‘ To-day 
is salvation come to this house’), and again in the 
interview with the woman of Samaria (Jn 47? ‘ Sal- 
vation is from the Jews’). But the verb cugew 
oceurs frequently in His teaching. Often it is used 
to denote physical healing (e.g. Mt 9, Mk 34 5% 
1052, Lk 6% 838-59 1739 184). Elsewhere it has a 
broader meaning. Not to mention the well-known 
passages in John (5% 10° 127), He spoke of Himself 
as come ‘to seek and to save that which was lost’ 
(Lk 19, cf. Mt 184, Lk 9°°, both omitted by RY). 
Of the sinful woman who washed His feet in 
Simon’s house He declared that her faith had 
saved her (Lk 7°), and in more than one passage 
concerning the future of His Kingdom He uses the 
word c&fw in the same eschatological sense with 
which we are already familiar (Mt 10°? 2418-2, ef, 
Mk 137: °°), Salvation is indeed only the reverse 
side of that Gospel of the Kingdom which was the 
burden of His preaching. The two ideas may be 
used interchangeably, as appears from such pas- 
sages as Mt 194-75, Mk 10% *, Lk 8. 12 1323-28 Tf, 
then, we would understand Jesus’ view of salva- 
tion, we must take our departure from His idea of 
the Kingdom. : 


But here we find ourselves involved in difficulties growing 
out of the criticism of the sources. These centre mainly about 


two points—(1) the relation of Jesus’ teaching to that of His 
contemporaries ; (2) the relation of His teaching to that of His 
successors. 

(1) We have already noted the purely transcendent and 
eschatological form which the idea of the Kingdom had asgumed 
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in contemporary Judaism. The question arises how far Jesus 
felt Himself in sympathy with this view. There are passages 
in the Synoptics, especially in the so-called Apocalypse of Jesus 
(Mk 13 and parall.), which have marked points of resemblance 
to the contemporary Apocalypses. The Kingdom is spoken of 
as purely future—a miraculous state to be ushered in by the 
Parousia of Jesus, and involving a sudden and complete trans- 
formation of the present order of things (cf. Mk 888 91, Mt 1928, 
Lk 20%. 38), What shall we think of these passages? Do they 
represent the genuine teaching of Jesus? and if so, are we to 
think of Him, with many recent scholars, as holding a point of 
view essentially the same as that of His contemporaries? or, 
following Weiffenbach, Wendt, and others, are we to regard 
these apocalyptic elements as later additions, derived from 
Jewish or Jewish-Christian sources, and therefore to be disre- 
garded? or, finally, is it possible, without recourse to the theory 
of interpolation, so to interpret Jesus’ eschatological teaching as 
to show its harmony with the deeper and more spiritual views 
elsewhere expressed? This is one class of questions now being 
actively discussed, a full answer to which seems necessary before 
it is possible adequately to set forth Jesus’ doctrine of salvation. 

(2) The other class of questions leads us into the criticism of 
the Fourth Gospel. Here it is the absence of the idea of the 
Kingdom which is most striking. In place of the Kingdom, the 
great gift which Jesus brings is eternal life, which is repre- 
sented, not, as in the Synoptics, as a blessing to be enjoyed in 
the future (Mk 103°), but as a present possession (524 640. 47. 53), 
When we hear the Christ of the Fourth Gospel saying, ‘ He that 
believeth hath eternal life’ (647), we seem to be in a different 
world from that of the eschatological discourses of the Syn- 
optics. It is the world of a St. Paul, who says, ‘If any man is 
in Christ, he is a new creature’ (2 Co 517); of a St. John, who 
writes, ‘ Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, 
God abideth in him and hein God’ (1 Jn 415), Are we to believe 
that the same Christ spoke Mt 23 and Jn 14-16; and if so, howis 
their teaching to be reconciled? 

Fortunately, we are not shut up for our view of Jesus’ doctrine 
of salvation to the settlement of either of these disputed ques- 
tions. There are enough perfectly plain and undisputed pas- 
sages—apart from these—to give us a clear view of His central 
teaching. Possibly we may find, if we take our stand upon this 
more certain ground, that before we have finished we shall have 
gained light which will help us in the solution of the more 
difficult problems. 


If we would understand our Lord’s doctrine of 
salvation in its epoch-making significance, we must 
consider its relation to the views of His contem- 
poraries. While it is true that Jesus fed His spirit 
upon the writings of the OT prophets, and drew 
thence many truths which His contemporaries had 
forgotten, it isno less true that He was also a man 
of His own time, and that His teaching was influ- 
enced, not merely negatively but positively, by the 
development whose main lines we have traced. We 
may illustrate this by a reference to the two points 
most prominent in the contemporary view of the 
kingdom—(@) its transcendence, and (6) its indi- 
vidualism. 

(a) We are often tempted, because of the familiar 
human features in Jesus’ teaching, to overlook its 
transcendent elements. Yet there can be no doubt 
that our Lord’s conception of the Kingdom is dis- 
tinctly supermundane. Whatever may be the 
origin ‘of the phrase, ‘Kingdom of heaven,’ found 
only in the first evangelist, it cannot be denied 
that the idea was characteristic of Jesus. The 
Kingdom of which He is the Messiah belongs to a 
different and higher order from that which at 
present obtains. Its blessings are not sy but 
heavenly. The evidence for this may be tound 
in all parts of His teaching (cf. His promise, to the 
persecuted disciples, of reward in heaven, Mt 5”, 
ef. Lk 10 ‘rejoice that your names are written 
in heaven’; the command to lay up treasures in 
heaven, Mt 6”, cf. Mt 1974, Mk 107, Lk 12?! 161; 
the parable of the Unjust Steward, Lk 16); the 
indifference which He showed Himself, and which 
He recommended to His disciples, with reference 
to this world’s goods, Mt 6"; the answer to the 
Sadducees about the resurrection, Lk 20**°; the 
answer to Pilate, Jn 18% ‘My Kingdom is not of 
this world’; as well as such distinctly eschato- 
logical passages as Mt 24° 26%4), In view of such 
utterances, sharply contrasting the Kingdom, as 
belonging to the heavenly world, with all that is 
earthly, there can be no doubt that Jesus’ con- 
ception stood in many respects closer to the tran- 


scendent views of His contemporaries than to the 
more earthly ideals of the earlier prophets. 

And yet it is at this very point that the origin- 
ality of Jesus’ teaching is most clearly apparent. 
To the Jews of His day the transcendence of the 
Kingdom meant its removal from all contact with 
present life. Just because their ideal was essenti- 
ally worldly, involving the hope of earthly triumph 
and prosperity, did they despair of its realization 
under existing conditions, and refer it wholly to 
the future. To Jesus, on the other hand, the 
Kingdom was in a true sense present already (Mt 
12°, Lk 11, cf. Lk 10'8, and comments of Holtz- 
mann, Neuwtest. Theol. i. pp. 217, 2183 Wk 17222 
‘The Kingdom of God is within you,’ or, ‘in your 
midst’; also the references to those who are already 
in the Kingdom, Mt 11", ef. Lk 728, Mk 10®, ef. Lk 
181617, Mt 23%, and esp. the parables of the King- 
dom which represent it as a growth from small 
beginnings—so the sower, tares, mustard seed, 
leaven [Mt 13 and parall.], and esp. the seed grow- 
ing secretly, Mk 4°°-**). Its transcendence is the 
transcendence of a higher spiritual order (Holtz- 
mann, /.c. p. 190), which, so tar from being incon- 
sistent with earthly conditions, is destined to be 
realized in and through them. Thus Jesus in- 
structs His disciples to pray for the doing of God’s 
will on earth as itis in heaven (Mt 67°), and declares 
that wherever men show the qualities and practise 
the traits which are characteristic of the heavenly 
world, there the Kingdom is present in germ (com- 
pare Mk 10% with Mt 18%). 

The explanation of this change is to be found 
in Jesus’ view of God. At no point had contem- 
porary Judaism departed further from the doc- 
trine of the OT. The idea of J” as a living 
God, actively interested in human affairs, had 
given place to a conception purely transcendent. 
God was thought of asa being remote, inaccessible, 
mysterious, living in a distant and heavenly world, 
to be approached only through the mediation of the 
ceremonial law. In place of this purely transcen- 
dent being, Jesus proclaimed a loving Iather, pro- 
foundly concerned in all that affects His children, 
watching their affairs with a tender interest, in- 
finitely wise and great indeed, yet infinitely conde- 
scending, more ready to give good gifts than earthly 
fathers to their children (Mt 7!!), having a care for 
His universe so minute and detailed that not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without His notice 
(Mt 10). To Jesus, as to His contemporaries, 
God was supremely holy; but, unlike them, He 
did not hesitate to proclaim this holy God as the 
model for men’s imitation (Mt 5%). To Him this 
world was God’s world, and hence, in spite of all its 
sin and misery, adapted to be the scene of the 
realization of His heavenly kingdom. It is in 
view of such conceptions of the relation of God 
and man that we must understand Jesus’ teaching 
concerning salvation. 

To be saved, according to our Lord, means simply 
to enter upon a life fitted to the children of such 
a Father—a life whose marks are righteousness, 
brotherly love, and, above all, trustful dependence 
upon God; a life only fully to be realized in the 
future, when the redeemed shall be released from 
earthly limitations, and enter the new conditions 
of the resurrection life (Lk 20°), yet in a true 
sense possible even now for all those who, like 
Him, have learned to know God as their Father, 
and, through the life of self-denying service, have 
entered upon a blessedness which no earthly trial 
or misfortune can disturb. 

So we find Jesus speaking of salvation as a 
present experience. To the sinful woman in the 
house of Simon’ He declares that her faith hath 
saved her, and bids her go in peace (Lk 7°’). To 
Zaccheus He says that this day is salvation come 
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to his house (Lk 199). Even in the midst of this 
present life, with its sorrows and persecutions, the 
children of the Kingdom are constantly receiving 
good gifts from their heavenly Father (Mt 7"). 
However much they may have given up they 
receive an hundredfold more (Mk 16). Through 
prayer they enter into daily communion with God, 
and receive the strength and help they need. 
They have the assurance that no evil can befall 
them when they put their trust in Him (Mt 6%*), 
For the earthly fellowship which they have sacri- 
ficed they receive a spiritual fellowship which is 
far more satisfying (Mk 10% 3%). From the bond- 
age of the ceremonial law, with its intolerable 
yoke, they have entered upon the service of a 
Master whose burden is light (Mt 11%). In the 
healing of the sick, and especially in the casting 
out of demons, whichis a mark of their Master’s 
ministry, they see the breaking down of Satan’s 
kingdom, and the beginnings, even on earth, of the 
era of blessedness which is characteristic of the 
Kingdom of God (Lk 11°° 1015). 


It is in view of such a conception that we must understand 
Jesus’ teaching in the eschatological discourses. Whatever may 
be our solution of the critical difficulties involved (for a full 
discussion see PAROUSIA), we may without hesitation reject the 
view of those who see in Jesus’ teaching simply the echo of the 
ideas of contemporary Judaism. Our Lord’s view of the King- 
dom is so far eschatological that the complete fulfilment of 
the ideal which He preaches belongs to the future. But the 
ideal itself, as essentially moral and spiritual, has a present as 
well as a future application. To Jesus the hope of the Parousia 
meant the introduction of no new kind of salvation, but only 
the complete victory of the principles which He had illustrated 
in His own life, and whose embodiment, imperfect and yet real, 
in the little band of men whom He had gathered about Him, 
constituted the beginning of His Kingdom. It is indeed in its 
combination of present and future elements that the originality 
of Jesus’ doctrine of salvation consists. Wendt has well ex- 
pressed this in his Teaching of Jesus when he says that ‘the 
epoch-making advance made by Jesus in His idea of salvation 
beyond that of the Psalmists and Prophets, as well as of the 
Jews of His time, consisted in the fact that He not only con- 
ceived the supreme ideal of salvation as purely supermundane 
and supersensuous,—a heavenly, not an earthly ideal,—but also 
that because of this determination of the ideal He gained a 
new view of the present world and of the earthly life—a view 
according to which it is possible for the devout to have even 
here and now, not merely a certain hope of salvation in the 
future, but also genuine eaperiences of salvation in the present’ 
(ii. p. 187, Eng. tr., which, however, gives an inadequate render- 
ing of the original, i. p. 241; cf. the whole passage). 

In view of such considerations, the Johannine conception of 
eternal life as a present possession seems no longer foreign to 
Jesus’ teaching. Whatever may be the ultimate decision of 
criticism as to the origin of the discourses in which the phrase 
occurs, there can be no doubt that the idea is one which accords 
well with what we learn from other sources of our Lord’s 
doctrine of salvation. Wendt argues strongly for its genuine- 
ness on the ground that it is needed to account for the 
presence of similar ideas in the apostolic age (Lehre Jesu, ii. 
p. 198). But, even apart from this, some such conception seems 
required from what we know of Jesus Himself. Holtzmann is 
certainly not a critic who can be charged with any leaning to 
conservative views. Yet, speaking of the Synoptic teaching 
concerning eternal life ‘as gift and good of the future age,’ he 
writes (Neutest. Theol. i. 222): ‘Yet it (i.e. eternal life) is not 
thought of as a merely formal definition which can be filled up 
with any content which the imagination may choose to give it. 
On the contrary, it is a possession of the present, already well 
known, which has been projected into the future. The highest 
and most intense feeling of existence—a feeling of incompar- 
able power and richness of content (wnvergleichlich krast-wnd 
gehaltvolles Dascinsgefiihl) without the slightest trace of 
twilight or mortality, of dull, hollow finiteness,—this is Jesus’ 
conception of life and blessedness. Such a thought could be 
entertained only by one who Himself possessed the thing. In 
this sense He must have already borne the Kingdom of God as 
an inner good within Himself, must have known it as already 
present on the ground of His own experience. And not only 
so; but wherever His Gospel is preached in the world, whereyer 
the Spirit of God is manifest either in miraculous power or in 
the hearts of men, wherever, in the sense of the parables, seeds 
spring up and fruits ripen, there also—with the righteousness 
which makes out the content of the Kingdom—the Kingdom 
itself is already present.’ 


(6) But we shall not fully understand the origin- 
ality of Jesus’ doctrine of salvation until we have 
considered it at the other point where it is most 
natural to compare it with that of His contem- 


poraries, ¢.¢. its individualism. We have already 
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studied the growth of the individualistic tendency in 
the later Judaism, and seen its effects in suborainat- 
ing the conception of national to that of indiviaual 
righteousness, and in extending the doctrine of 
retribution from this life to that after death. 
Here, too, we find points of contact in Jesus’ 
teaching. He also insists strongly upon the 
necessity of individual righteousness. Most of 
His time is spent in dealing with individual men, 
and the conditions which He lays down for en- 
trance to His Kingdom are such that each man 
must fulfil them for himself. So in His view of 
the life after death Jesus accepts the results of 
the intermediate development. Sheol has alto- 
gether lost its character of colourless monotony. 
Death involves no interruption in the communion 
of the individual with God. Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are even now enjoying a resurrection life 
with God (Lk 20°7-*8) ; Lazarus passes at once from 
this world into Abraham’s bosom (Lk 16%) ; and to 
the dying thief on the cross the promise is made 
that this day he shall be with his Master in 
Paradise (Lk 23%). 

And yet it is just in His dealing with individual 
men that the contrast oi Jesus’ view of salvation 
to that of His contemporaries is most apparent. To 
the Pharisees of His day salvation was the reward 
of righteousness. And the righteous man was he 
who perfectly conformed his hfe to the require- 
ments of the ceremonial Jaw. It is difficult for us 
to appreciate the nature of these demands not only 
upon a man’s good-will, but upon his time and upon 
his means. As Holtzmann has well shown (/.c. i. 
132 ff.), it was impossible for a man of moderate 
means to be righteous in the full legal sense, with- 
out sacrificing all hope of worldly prosperity. A 
rich man might indeed keep the law. <A few less 
blessed with this world’s goods—the so-called ‘poor’ 
of the later Jewish literature—had the courage to 
make the needed sacrifice. For the most part men 
felt the burden too heavy, and were content to live 
as they could, without part in the hopes and ideals 
of their religious teachers, despised by them as 
sinners and outcasts, without share in the Divine 
favour or interest in the Divine salvation. (Cf. 
Jn 7* *‘ This multitude which knoweth not the law 
are accursed,’ and especially 2 Es 7°): >- 5961), 

It was exactly to this company of outcasts, the 
poor and despised in Israel, that Jesus directed His 
preaching (Lk 438-19, Mt 11°, Lk 7”; ef. the beati- 
tudes of the Sermon on the Mount, Mt 5°?! and 
parall, Lk 6°°°3). He said of Himself that He 
was come to seek and to save the lost (Lk 191), 
He called sinners to repentance (Mk 2”, Mt 9}, 
Lk 5*). He declared that there is more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth than over 
ninety and nine just persons that need no repent- 
ance (Lk 157 7°), He ate and drank with publicans 
and sinners (Mk 2!°), and declared to the self- 
righteous Pharisees that the publicans and harlots 
were entering into the Kingdom of heaven before 
them (Mt 21°), He swept away the burdensome 
requirements of the ceremonial law, and invited 
men to the service of a Master whose yoke was 
easy and whose burden was light (Mt 117":®°), He 
made the conditions of entrance to His kingdom 
humility, trustfulness, the childlike spirit (Mt 5% 
18*-4). In place of a God who cared only for a 
spiritual aristocracy, whose pleasure it was to 
make hard conditions that He might increase the 
value of the few who were saved (2 Es 7: ), He 
proclaimed a compassionate and loving Father, - 
willing to receive back the returning prodigal 
upon the first evidence of repentance (Lk 15%), 
He revived the forgotten prophetic doctrine of the 
Divine forgiveness, and made the chief blessing 
of His Kingdom to consist in the remission of sins 
(Mt 2678, cf. Mk 2!°). 
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This is the explanation of the universalism of 
Jesus. A Gospel for the sinful knows no race 
limitations. A Messiah who felt Himself specially 
sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel (Mt 
15), Jew though He might be, could not tum 
away from humble penitence, wherever found. 
The Samaritan (Jn 47, Lk 176; ef. 1055), the Syro- 
pheenician (Mk 7°6), even the Roman (Mt 8"), shared 
His blessing and His praise. The teaching of the 
Fourth Gospel concerning the other sheep not of 
the Jewish fold (10!°), and the hour when men shall 
no longer worship the Father either in Jerusalem 
or on Mt. Gerizim (4°), is the legitimate outcome 
of the principles on which Jesus regularly acted. 
The Messiah of the Jews showed Himself to be in 
very truth the Saviour of the world. 

There is still another point in which the teaching 
of Jesus differs radically from that of His contem- 
poraries: this is in the emphasis He lays on 
the principle of service. Here the individualism 
of which we have spoken receives its needed com- 
plement. Men are saved one by one, each for 
himself ; but they are saved that they may serve. 
As members of the Kingdom, it is their duty and 
their privilege to minister to one another’s needs. 
Freely forgiven by the heavenly Father, they also 
are to forgive one another (Mt 18%). He that 
would be greatest in the Kingdom of Christ must 
show himself servant of all (Lk 226, cf. Jn 13%). 
He that would save his life must be willing to lose 
it (Mt 16%, Mk 8®, Lk 974; cf. 17%). We unduly 
limit this sentence if we understand it simply of 
the conditions of entrance to the Kingdom. It 
expresses the law of the Kingdom all the way 
through, the law, namely, of self-realization through 
self-sacrifice. 

In this connexion we find our Lord reviving another 
forgotten OT truth. When the great prophet of the 
Exile first proclaimed the doctrine of salvation 
through the vicarious sacrifice of the good, he found 
few hearers (cf. Is 53! ‘Who hath believed our 
report?’). The connexion of salvation with pro- 
sperity had been too long and too close to make 
the new teaching intelligible. In the succeeding 
centuries it fell altogether into the background. 
Our Lord reasserts it, and applies it to Himself. 
He compares Himself to the good shepherd who 
lays down his life for the sheep (Jn 10"). He de- 
clares that He is come to give His life a ransom 
for many (Mk 10”). He compares His death to 
a covenant sacrifice, sealing the new relationship 
between His disciples and God (Mt 26*8). The 
crucifixion and rejection which seemed to His 
disciples to mark the failure of His mission had 
no such meaning to Him. They were but a 
necessary step in His redeeming work. The re- 
proachful word of His enemies had a deeper 
meaning than they knew. He saved others; 
Himself He could not save (Mt 27%, Lk 23”, Mk 
15*). And the principles which He applies to 
Himself He extends also to His disciples. Look- 
ing forward to their approaching persecutions, He 
bids them not be dismayed, since if they would 
enter into His glory they must drink His cup (Mt 
2073, ef. 5-12), Thus suffering and death, which 
in earlier times had seemed the direct opposite of 
salvation, are shown by our Lord to have a neces- 
sary part to play in bringing it about. : 

Summing up our Lord’s teaching concerning sal- 
vation, we may say that it is deliverance from sin 
through entrance upon a new Divine life. The 
marks of this life are humility, brotherly service, 
and filial dependence upon God. In the practice 
of these traits consists the righteousness of the 
Kingdom, and in their experience its blessedness. 
This new Divine life, which is mediated not merely 
by the teaching and example of Christ but by His 
sufferings and death, begins here, continues un- 
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broken in the life after death, and will be finally 
consummated at the Parousia, when the principles 
of Christ shall be everywhere accepted, and the 
will of God be done on earth even as it is done in 
heaven. 

4, Inthe New Testament.—The salvation brought 
by Jesus is the theme of the entire apostolic age. 
Wherever we turn in the NT, whether it be Acts, 
Hebrews, St. Paul or St. John, we are conscious 
of a note of confidence and triumph, as of men 
possessing a supreme good, in which they not only 
themselves rejoice, but which they are anxious to 
share with others. More significant than any 
change in doctrine is this consciousness of salva- 
tion as a glorious fact, dominating and transform- 
ing life. None the less is it true that on this 
common basis we note differences of conception. 
Not all the disciples grasped the teaching of Jesus 
with equal clearness. In not a few parts of the 
NT we find survivals of earlier Jewish ideas and 
sympathies (e.g. Ac 1°, Rev 7*8 ete.). So the de- 
gree of theological development varies greatly (cf. 
the speeches in Acts with Romans). Under the 
circumstances there is need of discrimination. We 
shall begin our treatment with a brief survey of the 
common features of the apostolic teaching, and 
then pass on to describe the more distinctly theo- 
logical views of St. Paul and St. John. 

(a) In general.—The central theme of the apos- 
tolic preaching is the proclamation of Jesus as 
Saviour. Cf. Ac 5%-3! «The God of our fathers 
raised up Jesus, whom ye slew, hanging him on a 
tree. Him did God exalt to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, to give repentance to Israel, and remis- 
sion of sins” (ci. Mt 17), Jn 3%, Ac 22) 412 1322 15) 
Eph (5%, Ph 3”, 2Ti £2, Tit 14 2% 39, 2 P 11-11 920 
37-18, 1 Jn 44, He 2)? Jesus as author of salvation). 
‘Salvation’ has become a technical term which 
sums up all the blessings brought by the Gospel 
(ef. Eph 18 ‘the Gospel of your salvation’; 1 Co 
151-2 ‘the Gospel . .. by which ye are saved’ ; 
Ace 13% ‘the word of this salvation’; cf. v.47 16!” 
‘the way of salvation’; 28°85, Ro 11° ‘the power of 
God unto salvation’; 10! ‘confession unto salva- 
tion’; 11", 2Co 7° ‘repentance unto salvation’ ; 
2 Ti 3% ‘able to make wise unto salvation’; He 6° 
‘things that accompany salvation’; Jude® ‘our 
common salvation’; Tit 2% ‘the grace of God, 
bringing salvation’; cf. 1 Ti 24 ‘Ged... who 
would have all men to be saved, and come to a 
knowledge of the truth’). In contrast to all pre- 
vious deliverances of God (He 1" ?), the fulfilment 
of that for which the OT prophets looked (1 P 1?%?”), 
the earnest of the age which is even now at the 
door (Ac 2!’ ” the pouring out of the Spirit as ful- 
filment of the prophecy of Joel), is the great de- 
liverance which God has wrought through His Son. 
Jesus is not only Saviour ; He is the only Saviour. 
The stone which the builders set at nought has 
been made head of the corner (Ac 411). ‘ And in 
none other is there salvation ; for neither is there 
any other name under heaven that is given among 
men, wherein we must be saved’ (Ac 4?”), 

In strict conformity with the teaching of Jesus, 
salvation is represented primarily as deliverance 
from sin. Our Lord is called Jesus because He 
“shall save his people from their sins’ (Mt 1”). 
He ‘came into the world to save sinners’ (1 Ti 1”). 
The blessings of His kingdom are repentance (Ac 
5U 1138, cf. 207!) and remission of sins (Ac 2°, ef. 
319 531 104 13% 2618, and esp. 3° ‘Unto you first 
God, having raised up his Servant, sent him to 
bless you, in turning away every one of you from 
your iniquities’). So the Apocalypse begins with 
a song of praise ‘unto him that loveth us, and 
loosed us from our sins by his blood’ (1°). As 
death is the consequence and penalty of sin, sal- 
vation is at the same time deliverance from death 
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(He 5’, cf. 24, Ja 5°, cf. 412 ‘he who is able to save 
and to destroy’; 2 Ti 1! ‘our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who abolished death, and brought life and incor- 
ruption to light through the Gospel’), and from 
the wrath of God, of which death is the judicial 
consequence (cf. Ro 5° with 1°), More particularly 
with reference to the individual, in contrast to the 
cosmic salvation taught by St. Paul (Ro 8”), it is 
called salvation of the soul (1 P 1% 1%, Ja 1°1, He 
10), In its wider relations it is a salvation of 
the world (Jn 3”, 1 Jn 4¥). 

Common also to the entire NT is the stress laid 
upon the sufferings and death of Christ as mediat- 
ing salvation. ‘The cross which had been such a 
staggering blow to the disciples’ faith at the first 
(Lk 24° 21), and which still remained a stumbiing- 
block to Jews and foolishness to Greeks (1 Co 1°%), 
is now seen to have a necessary part to play in 
Christ’s saving work (He 29% 584 122, 1 Co 1%, 
] P 1* 19, Rev 1°, Ac 27 2078, Lk 2426), and is inter- 
preted in the light of Is 53 (Ac 8°, 1 P 24. Cf. 
also the title ‘lamb’ in Rev 5® 9° 791°) as the ful- 
filment of prophecy (Lk 24’, Ac 318, 1 Co 15°). As 
a result of this new view of Christ’s death, we find 
the NT writers without exception rising to a new 
conception of the meaning of suffering (Ac 5% 91%, 
PCioy EB Velev EDs leit. ae Ste See ies TEE lava 7), 
and applying to their own experiences of sorrow 
and temptation a standard which they have learned 
from Jesus Christ (1 P 271, He 13%, 2Co 1° 48; ef. 
HCo4l8s Colts): 


If we compare the NT teaching as a whole with that of Jesus, 
we note a greater stress upon the eschatological element. This 
is true not only of the Apocalypse and of the early discourses 
in the Acts, where the Parousia is the centre of interest (cf. Ac 
320.21), but also of such writings as James (cf. 58 with 112), 
Hebrews, and 1 Peter, as well as the Epistles of St. Paul (cf. 
esp. Thess. and 1Co15). In Hebrews the word ‘salvation’ is used 
in a purely eschatological sense (e.g. He 978 ‘Christ, having been 
once offered up to bear the sins of many, shall appear a second 
time, apart from sin, to them that wait for him, unto salvation’ ; 
cf. 114 23 210 59 69). The same is frequently the case in 1 Peter 
(e.g. 15- 9-10 “a, salvation ready to be revealed at the last time,’ 
‘the end of your faith, even the salvation of your souls,’ but cf. 
821), and in the letters of St. Paul (e.g. Ro 1301 ‘ Now is salvation 
nearer to us than when we believed’ ; cf. 510, 1Co 315 55, 2 Ti 
418), The early Christians, almost without exception, felt 
themselves living at the end of the ages (1 Co 1011), and 
looked at any moment for the return of their Master to set 
up His heavenly Kingdom (see Parousta). Doubtless the resur- 
rection experiences had much to do with this. The revelation 
of Jesus in glory, the assurance that He was even now sitting 
at the right hand of the Father, tended to emphasize the tran- 
scendent elements in His teaching, and to magnify the contrast 
between this present evil age and that which was to come. 
Thus St. Peter in Acts urges his hearers to save themselves 
from this crooked generation (Ac 249), and St. Paul declares 
that if in this world only Christians have hope in Christ, they 
are of all men most pitiable (1 Co 1519), The contrast in both 
these passages, unlike that involved in the Johannine doctrine 
of the world, of which we shall speak presently, is a temporal 
one. The time of present distress is set over against that of 
future glory. At the great day of the Parousia, which is im- 
pending, there is to be a transformation of the universe (Ro 821, 
1 Co 731), new heavens and a new earth (Rev 211), and believers, 
with their risen brethren who have gone before (1 Th 415), shall 
be clothed with heavenly bodies (1 Co 1547-49), and enter upon 
an existence adapted—as the present cannot be—to the enjoy- 
ment and practice of the spiritual life (Ro 828, cf. v.11), . 

It is at this point that we note the closest contact with the 
ideas of contemporary Judaism. Coming to Christianity from 
an atmosphere charged with the hope of earthly, even if of 
superhuman prosperity, it was impossible but that the dis- 
ciples should show some traces of their early training. The 
letters of St. Paul show us what a struggle it took before 
Christianity freed itself from the yoke of Jewish legalism. 
Not dissimilar was the relation to the eschatological ideas of 
Judaism. The thoughts of the early Christians clothed them- 
selves naturally in imagery taken from the Jewish apocalyptic 
books. They looked for a heavenly Jerusalem (Rev 212i ef. 
also He 1222, Gal 425), with its streets of gold and its gates of 
pearl, and did not resign without a struggle the hope of a 
millennial Kingdom on earth anticipating and preparing the 
way for the joys of the heavenly Kingdom (see MILLENNIUM). 
The Apocalypse introduces us most deeply into this world of 
Jewish-Christian thought, which, however, has left its traces 
in other books of the NT (¢.g. 2P, Jude), and is not wholly 
absent even from him who did the most to overcome it—the 
Apostle Paul (e.g. Gal 426, 2 Co 23), 

And yet it is easy to exaggerate the extent of this influence. 
In spite of all the points of contact with Judaism, the early 
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Christians lived in a new world. To them as to their Master 
salvation was a new life (Ac 228, cf, 3!5 1118), entered upon by 
repentance and faith. It was a life of forgiven sin, of filial trust, 
of brotherly service, of present commun.on with Christ. If the 
full enjoyment of the promised salvation still lay in-the future, 
they were yet not without experience of Christ’s present blessing 
and help. In the miracles of healing and deliverance which 
characterized the opening days of the Church (Ac 316) ; above 
all, in the presence and power of the Holy Ghost (Ac 26 431 
104), they saw the pledge of their Saviour’s power and rule. 
The sanctification without which no man shall see the Lord 
(He 1214) was not only the ideal, but to a large extent a character- 
istic of their daily living. The social joys of the Kingdom were 
anticipated in daily communion with the brethren (Ac 246. 47), 
Thus the life experiences of the early Christians, even as re- 
vealed in such books as Acts, are truer to the teaching of their 
Master than a superficial study of the use of such theological 
terms as ‘salvation’ and ‘kingdom’ would seem to indicate. 
Much more shall we find this the case when we pass to the more 
developed conceptions of St. Paul and St. John. 


(0) St. Paul.—We have already touched upon 
the points which the teaching of St. Paul shares 
with the rest of the NI'—the conception of salva- 
tion as deliverance from sin, the emphasis upon 
the mediation of Jesus, and especially upon the 
significance of His death, the importance given 
to the eschatological element, the Jewish dress in 
which many of his ideas are clothed. Some inter- 
preters have indeed carried the relation to Judaisin 
so far as to contend that St. Paul was a chiliast, 
distinguishing, on the ground of 1 Co 15% *, an 
earlier resurrection of believers from the later 


and general resurrection (see PAROUSIA). But 
this view cannot be successfully maintained. So 


far as the resurrection is concerned, St. Paul's 
ideas are as far as possible removed from the crass 
materialism which characterized the thought of 
many of his contemporaries (cf. 1 Co 15° ‘That 
which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall be,’ etc.), and the salvation of the Par- 
ousia, which, unlike the coming in Rey 19, intro- 
duces the final blessedness of the saints, is only 
the working out to their full completion of prin- 
ciples and forces already active in this present 
life. Indeed the conception of salvation as a 
present experience is characteristic of all St. Paul’s 
teaching, and gives it its chief significance. 

To appreciate St. Paul’s doctrine of salvation, 
we must set it against the background of his view 
of the flesh. Whatever be the exact interpreta- 
tion given to the term; whether, with Holsten, it 
be understood metaphysically, as implying, on St. 
Paul’s part, a dualistic view of the universe, or, 
with most interpreters, be regarded simply as the 
synonym for corrupt human nature, there can be 
no doubt that, to St. Paul, mankind as a whole is 
the prey of a power of evil which it cannot resist, 
and from which it is unable to escape. From 
Adam downwards all men have sinned, and come 
short of the glory ef God (Ro 3%). Being sinful, 
they are exposed to the curse of the law, and to 
the death which is the inevitable consequence and 
penalty of broken law. The glory of Christ’s 
salvation consists in the fact that it delivers man 
from this sinful flesh, and so at the same time 
from the law which is its judge, and the death 
which is its penal consequence. 

Thus salvation, while a single process, involves 
different elements, and may be looked at from 
different points of view. In the first place (or, to 
be more accurate, in the last place), it involves 
deliverance from death. To St. Paul, as to the 
other apostles, salvation is so far an eschatological 
conception, that its full effects will be apparent 
only at the Parousia. In that great day, when 
the terrors of the Divine wrath shall be revealed 
from heaven ‘ upon every soul of man that worketh 
evil’ (Ro 2°, ef. 158), Christians shall be safe. The 
Parousia, which to others is a day of death (2 
Th 1° ‘who shall suffer punishment, even eternal 
destruction from the face of the Lord and from the 
glory of his might’), is to usher them into the pres- 
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ence of their long-expected Saviour. With the 
risen saints, who have died before them, they shall 
be caught up to meet the Lord in the air (1 Th 4"), 
and, freed from the last trace of the flesh which 
has hitherto hampered them (1 Co 15-52), shall 
enter into the joys of His heavenly kingdom. It 
is this glorious experience—still in the future—to 
which St. Paul refers when he uses salvation as an 
eschatological term (e.g. Ro 132). 

But salvation is not merely deliverance from 
future punishment. It includes also freedom from 
sin as a present power. Indeed it is this present 
deliverance which alone makes the future possible. 
Through union with Christ, the believer has be- 
come a new creature (2 Co 5"). He has died to 
sin (Ro 6°), crucified the flesh, with the passions 
and the lusts thereof (Gal 5%), and entered upon a 
new spiritual life of righteousness, peace, and joy 
(Ro 14%). Already he is a saved man (Ro 874, 
1 Co 18, 2 Co 2"), reconciled with God (Ro 54), 
claiming and receiving the privileges of a son 
(Ro 81), rejoicing in daily experiences of a 
Father's grace, knowing how to glory even in 
tribulations (Ro 5°), since he has learned that all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God (Ro 8%). No doubt he still has his conflict 
with evil. But the conflict is no longer a dis- 
couraging one. Whereas he once felt himself the 
slave of the flesh, sold under sin (Ro 74), now he 
knows himself to be its master. The law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus has made him free 
from the law of sin and of death (Ro 8?). And the 
day is coming when, through the transformation 
of his body, he shall be freed from whatever 
defiling contact still remains (Ro 8”). 

Being freed from sin, the Christian is also free 
from law. Law has authority only over the 
sinner; but the man who through union with 
Christ has entered upon a new life in the spirit is 
free from law (Ro 6 7° 104). He is not only 
delivered from the fear of its punishment, but— 
what is more important—he has exchanged the 
bondage of its requirements for the freedom of the 
new man in Christ Jesus (Col 24, Gal 51: 38-18), In 
place of the spirit of fear he has received the spirit 
of adoption, whereby he cries, ‘Abba, Father’ 
(Ro 8”). Knowing himself to be heir of all 
things, he refuses to be entangled again with the 
beggarly rudiments of ritual prescription under 
which he was once held in bondage (Gal 4*-%, 
Col 22°). As a Christian he lives on a higher 
plane, and breathes a different atmosphere from 
that of work-righteousness, however earnest (Ro 
32-21, Gal 32-7). Thus the break with legalism, 
practically begun by Jesus’ teaching concerning 
the childlike spirit, is theoretically completed by 
the Pauline doctrine of a justification or right- 
eousness by faith instead of by works. 

With the mention of faith we touch the heart of 
St. Paul’s doctrine of salvation. We are saved by 
faith. And faith, to St. Paul, means more than 
belief. It is more even than trust. It is an act 
of the will by which the believer so lays hold upon 
Christ that he actually becomes partaker of His 
risen and triumphant life (Eph 3”, Gal 3% %7, 
Ro 112, Col 24-2 31-4; ef. McGitlert, Apostolic Age, 
pp. 141, 142). For the Christ whom St. Paul knows 
as mediator of salvation is more than man, even the 
best of men; more even than the Jewish Messiah, 
ereat as are his prerogatives. He is a pre-existent 
Divine Being, coming into the world from a higher 
realm, and imparting to those who are subject to 
the law of sin and death the new spiritual vitality 
without which deliverance is hopeless. 


This doctrine of Christ as the incarnation of a pre-existent 
Divine Being, which is common to St. Paul, the writer to the 
Hebrews, and St. John, gave Christianity its chief point of 
contact with contemporary Greek thought, and formed the 
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bridge by which men naturally passed from the latter to the 
former. But with all recognition of the points of similarity 
between the Logos doctrine of the Alexandrian philosophers 
and the NT teaching concerning the pre-existent Christ there 
is one point of difference, whose importance cannot be over- 
estimated. The interest of the one is cosmological; it grows 
out of a desire to understand the world. The interest of the 
other is soteriological ; it springs from the need of deliverance 
from sin. To St. Paul, helpless under the burden of the flesh, 
finding that, when he would do good, evil is present with him, 
seeking in vain for a deliverer from his intolerable bondage,— 
to St. Paul, we repeat, the significance of the heavenly Man, 
revealed to him in the experience of the Damascus road, con- 
sists in the fact that He is a life-giving spirit (1 Co 1545), 


We are ready now to understand the significance 
of the death of Christ. It is the means by which 
He gains the victory over the flesh and enters 
upon the new resurrection life. No merely 
forensic conception can do justice to St. Paul’s 
thought at this point. It is not a matter 
primarily of guilt or of penalty. In sin he sees 
a power of evil, working out its own deadly and 
inevitable fruits. Christ took to Himself this 
sinful flesh, and let it work out upon Himself its 
natural consequences. He submitted to death, 
which is the rightful wages of sin, in its most 
aggravated and shocking form. In the striking 
words of Gal 3° He became ‘a curse for us: for it 
is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree.’ But the death, which to an ordinary man 
would have ended everything, was to Him simply 
the door through which He passed into the higher 
life of the heavenly Kingdom. Being sinless, it 
was impossible for Him to be holden of death. 
Rising from the grave in newness of life, He 
opens the way for Jike escape to all who through 
faith in Him become partakers of His Divine and 
heavenly life. 

No one can understand the Pauline doctrine of salvation who 
does not conceive it primarily as present union with the Divine 
and glorified Christ. What our Lord has once done on the 
great theatre of the universe, that each individual Christian is 
to repeat on the lesser stage of his earthly life. He, too, must die 
to sin (Ro 6?) and rise to righteousness (Ro 69-6), He, too, must 
share the sufferings of Christ (Col 124), and sit with Him in 
heavenly places (Eph 26). The life which he lives is to be no 
longer his, but that of the Christ who liveth in him (Gal 220), 
Old things have passed away, and all things are become new 
(2 Co 517), Thus already here and now the Christian antici- 
pates the blessings, whose full realization remains for the 
Parousia. Nothing can separate him from the love of Christ— 
neither death nor life, nor angels nor principalities, nor things 
present nor things to come (Ro 838- #9), If he die before the 
Parousia, it matters not. Though to live be Christ, to die is 
gain, for dying means departing to be with Christ, which is 
very far better (Ph 123, cf. 2 Co 58 ‘absent from the body, at 
home with the Lord’). ; 

It is clear that from such a point of view the significance of 
the Parousia is very different from that which it has in Jewish- 
Christian thought. To St. Paul it is not necessary to wait 
until the Second Coming before one can enjoy the salvation of 
Christ. His greatest blessing has been given already. The 
Spirit who shall one day quicken ur mortal bodies already 
dwells within us as a transforming power (Ro 81), and the 
redemption of the body for which we still groan (Ro 823) will 
only give free play to spiritual forces, with the working of 
which we are already familiar. Thus we see that here also, 
as well as in his doctrine of righteousness by faith, the teaching 
of the apostle is true to the new insight of the Master. 


Two points still need brief mention before we 
leave the Pauline teaching. These are: (a) The 
emphasis which he lays on the social side of sal- 
vation ; (8) his doctrine of a cosmic salvation. 

(a) Nothing is more striking, in view of the 
intense personal independence of St. Paul, than 
the stress which he lays upon the social side of 
salvation. This comes out most clearly in his 
doctrine of the Church—a conception which takes 
the place in his teaching of the present Kingdom 
of the parables. Through union with Christ a 
man is not only joined to his Master as an indi- 
vidual, but becomes a member of His body, the 
Church (Eph 1%’). The new Divine life which he 
enjoys is shared by his brothers and sisters of the 
Christian family. The gifts which he receives are 
for the purpose of ministering to their necessities 
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(Eph 47-32), If he suffers, they suffer with him 
(1 Co 12°) ; if he is honoured, they are partakers 
of his joy (1 Co 1276), The end of all is the build- 
ing up of the Christian community in the know- 
ledge and love of Christ (Eph 41-15), and the 
reward for which the apostle looks at the 
Parousia is the presence of his converts among 
the company of the redeemed, spiritually fitted, 
because of his ministry, to enter upon the enjoy- 
ment of the heavenly kingdom (1 Th 2”, cf. 
WCone=\y 

It is not strange that, holding such views, we 
see the apostle looking upon all history as a 
training school for the Divine salvation (Ro 9-11), 
and hoping for the day when even his fellow- 
Israelites, who have thus far turned a deaf ear 
to the message of the Gospel, shall repent and 
become partakers of its blessings (Ro 11°). 

(8) But the apostle’s view reaches out beyond 
this earth, and takes in the universe as a whole. 
He sees the whole creation groaning and travail- 
ing together in pain until now, waiting till it be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God (Ro 8”). 
He looks upon Christ as the mediator of a sal- 
vation truly cosmic, and declares that it is God’s 
purpose ‘through him to reconcile all things unto 
himself, whether things upon the earth or things 
in the heavens’ (Col 1”, cf. Eph 1%). Thus, 
according to St. Paul, the salvation in which we 
here share is only part of a great world process 
whose end shall be a universe redeemed (ef. 
I@o ins): 

The teaching of St. Paul had a profound influence upon his 
contemporaries. We see its effect most clearly in 1 Peter, 
which, in spite of the emphasis it lays upon the future (1 P 15), 
has the conception of salvation as a present experience (821, cf. 
also 123 216 41), And yet it is easy to overestimate it. Other 
influences were at work in the early Church. The legal con- 
ception of religion which characterized the Jew was reinforced 
by similar conceptions which had their origin on Gentile soil. 
The view of salvation as freedom from Jaw through the posses- 
sion of a present spiritual life was not fully adopted even by 
many who in other respects were profoundly influenced by St. 
Paul. The letter to the Hebrews is a case in point. Here, as 
we have seen, the point of view is almost wholly eschatological. 
Salvation is conceived as a reward promised to those who 
remain faithful under their present trials, and faith, instead of 
being vital union with a present Christ, is simply the assurance 
that God will keep His word (He 111). In this respect the 
letter to the Hebrews is typical of the future. When we study 
the Christianity of the Fathers we find the Gospel often 
presented as a new law, and salvation, which is wholly future, 
is the reward promised by God to those who keep it. The 
doctrine of a mystic union with Christ through faith tends 
more and more to fall into the background, only to be revived 
in a sacramentarian form, foreign to the Pauline teaching. 
This fact must be borne in mind if we would appreciate the full 
significance of the Johannine conception of salvation. 

(c) St. John.—We have already referred to the 
problem raised by the passages in the Fourth 
Gospel which speak of eternal life as a present 
possession, and given reasons for believing that 
they truly represent the teaching of Jesus. But 
however much we may be convinced of the _his- 
toric foundation of the discourses, there can be no 
doubt that, in their present form at least, they 
show traces of the reflexion of the evangelist. The 
connexion between the Gospel and the Epistle is 
too close to be overlooked. This connexion is 
evident in thought as well as in language. In 
both we have a single conception, clear-cut, 
uniform, consistent. We have to do with a form 
of teaching which may be contrasted with other 
varts of the NT as belonging to a distinct type. 

n presenting the Johannine teaching, therefore, 
we follow most recent scholars in using both 
Gospel and Epistles as sources. 

In St. John the conception of salvation as a 
present spiritual experience reaches its culmina- 
tion. There are indeed traces of the more common 
eschatological conception, esp. in the First Epistle 
(.ge- 2 3° aN clo 691212) but they 


hold a comparatively subordinate place. Salva- 
tion is represented, as in the Synoptics, as eternal 
life. But for this life a man need not wait till 
the Parousia. It is already the possession of all 
who believe on Christ. He that hears Christ’s 
word, and believeth Him that sent Him, ‘hath 
eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, but 
hath passed out of death into life’ (5%; cf. vy. 
3°6, 1 Jn 4! 51”). . Christ is represented as the 
bread of life (6*8), of which, if a man eat, he shall 
live for ever (v.°!). He is the resurrection and 
the life (11%), and whosoever liveth and believeth 
on Him shall never die (11°). Cf. also the passages 
which speak of regeneration (Jn 3°, 1 Jn 3° 5!). 

When we look more closely into the nature of 
titis new life, we find that it has two main charac- 
teristics: it is a life of spiritual insight and of 
holy affection. These are indicated by the two 
words ‘light’ and ‘love.’ 


Like St. Paul, St. John makes the sharpest possible contrast 
between the sinful world without Christ and the new spiritual 
society brought into existence by His redemption. To St. John, 
as to St. Paul, the whole world lieth in the evil one (1 Jn 519), 
and the greatest need of man is to be delivered from the bond- 
age of sin (Jn 83435), But to St. John the characteristic mark 
of this sinful state is ignorance, and the remedy which is needed 
is knowledge. It is the truth which must make men free (Jn 
882, cf. 534). The world lies in darkness (1°). It does not know 
God and His Christ. It does not apprehend, and therefore 
will not receive, His message. Into such a world the Logos 
comes, as light. His influence is as wide as humanity (1%). In 
the fulness of time He becomes flesh and dwells among men 
(114), and they behold His glory, as of the Only-begotten from 
the Father, full of grace and truth (114). He declares the God 
whom no man hath seen at any time (118). Nay, more, in His 
own person He clearly manifests Him; for He that hath seen 
Him hath seen the Father (149), He is the light of the world 
(812 95 1246), and the condemnation of men consists in the 
fact that when light was come into the world, they loved 
darkness better than light, because their works were evil 
(319; cf. 1286 ‘sons of light’ as a synonym for the saved). 
For this is eternal life, to know God, who is Himself light 
(1 Jn 15), and Jesus Christ whom He has sent (173, cf. 
1 Jn 520), 

But the redeemed life is not merely a life of knowledge. 
It is also a life of love. God is love (1 Jn 48) as well as light, 
and every one that loveth is begotten of God and knoweth 
God (1 Jn 47), The clearest proof of the passage of the disciples 
from death to life is the presence of a loving spirit (1 Jn 3)4, 
cf. Jn 1834), ‘He that saith he is in the light, and hateth his 
brother, is in the darkness even until now. He that loveth his 
brother abideth in the light, and there is none occasion of 
stumbling in him’ (1 Jn 29-10), The intimacy of the relation- 
ships into which men enter through the Christian life is often 
emphasized. They are children of God (1 Jn 31-2), They are 
Christ’s dear friends, to whom, unlike those who are merely 
servants, He makes known all that He has heard of His Father 
(Jn 1515), The one commandment which He lays upon them is 
that they should love one another, even as He has loved them 
(1334, cf. 1517), 


The secret of this new life of light and Jove is 
union with Christ. He is the vine, of which the 
disciples are branches (Jn 15’). He is the 
heavenly bread upon which they feed (6°: 4), 
From Him comes that water of life which, when 
once received, never faileth, but becomes in each 
man a well of water, springing up unto eternal 
life (44, cf. 6%). He is the good shepherd who 
lays down His life for the sheep (10); the grain 
of wheat, which, falling into the ground in appa- 
rent death, springs up to bear much fruit (12). 
Nor is this mediatorial work confined to His 
earthly life. If He leaves the disciples at death, 
it is to return by_the Holy Spirit (14748), the 
Paraclete, who shall institute a yet more intimate 
relation than that which has gone before (167 32-8), 
bringing to remembrance the things of Christ 
(146, cf. 1614), leading the disciples, as they are 
able to bear it, into all the truth (161, ef. 1 Jn 5’), 
becoming the bond through which Christ and the 
Father are united to them in a communion that 
shall know no end (cf. 14% with ?6 177-8, 1 Jn 3%). 


If we compare St. John’s view of the mediatorial work of 
Christ with that of St. Paul, we note many points of similarity. 
To both Christ comes into the world from a pre-existent 
To both He is the power through whom sin is 


heavenly life. 
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overcome, and the redeemed introduced into the spiritual 
Kingdom of righteousness, of peace, and of joy. In both, His 
mediatorial work is universal in its extent (cf. Jn 13 ‘all 
things were made through him’; 19 ‘the light which lighteth 
every man’; 1016 ‘other sheep . . . not of this fold’; 1252 ‘I, if 
I be lifted up, will draw all men unto myself’ ; 442 ‘Saviour of 
the world’). And yet there is a difference of emphasis. St. 
Paul lays chief stress upon the death of Christ. The earthly 
life is passed over lightly. Attention is focussed upon the 
great tragedy of the cross, from which the conquering Saviour 
issues victorious in the resurrection. To St. John, the death is 
only an incident in the saving work. It is the incarnation as 
such which is redemptive. Christ enters into the world as 
light, and His mere appearance carries with it redeeming or 
condemning power. ‘To as many as received Him, to them 
gave He the right to become children of God (112), Those, on 
the other hand, who believe not, are condemned already by 
the mere fact of their unbelief (318), St. Paul, for all his stress 
upon present salvation, is a man of historic sense, quick to 
apprehend, and apt to state, the contrast between the present 
period of affliction and the glories still to be revealed at the 
Parousia. To the mystic intuition of St. John, time relations 
fade away, and we face two contrasted eternities—the world of 
light and of darkness, of righteousness and of sin, oflove and of 


hate. Against this background of absolute realities there is no 
longer any place for the apprehension of relative values. Who- 
soever is begotten of God sinneth not (1 Jn 518, cf. 36), They 


that reject Christ are children of the devil, who from the 
beginning was a liar and murderer even as they ($4244). Here 
the Pauline dualism is carried to the extremest point. -The 
progress, the variety, the shading by which the latter is 
relieved, are here blotted out in the clear white light of eternity. 

Yet the very sharpness of the presentation is the means of 
reviving forgotten truths. In the rarefied atmosphere of the 
Johannine Gospel, all traces of Jewish nationalism and 
materialism vanish. Salvation is indeed conceived as a tran- 
scendent good, but, as in the case of Jesus Himself, the tran- 
scendence is that of a higher spiritual order. One does not 
need to wait for the future to enjoy it. Here and now men 
may become partakers of light and life, of righteousness and 
love, of peace and joy. The Parousia is conceived less as a 
single event than as a continuous process (cf. PARoUSsIA). 
Resurrection and judgment are present experiences. Even 
while in the world, the disciples may enter upon a life which 
is not of the world. The prayer of the Master is not that they 
may be taken out of the world, but that they may be kept from 
the evil (1715), 

We have thus completed our historical survey of 
the Biblical doctrine of salvation. We have seen 
how through the centuries the conception has been 
deepened and enriched, as the more external and 
material elements have more and more given place 
to those which are moral and Spiritual. We have 
noted the transformation wrought by the life and 
teaching of Jesus, and seen the central place 
assigned to His person and work in the thought 
and experience of His disciples. Amid all varieties 
of statement—in spite of many survivals of earlier 
and less spiritual ideas—we have marked the 
persistence of certain permanent features which 
warrant us in speaking of a Biblical idea of salva- 
tion. It remains to gather these together, and to 
exhibit them in their relations both to one another 
and to those which are more transient. This will 
be the aim of our concluding section. 

iv. SYSTEMATIC STATEMENT.—In presenting the 
Biblical conception of salvation as a whole we have 
to consider (1) its nature, (2) its conditions, (3) its 
extent. : 

1. Nature of salvation.—We have seen that in 
every case the fundamental idea in salvation is 
deliverance. Our opening statement is as true of 
the profound utterances of a St. Paul or a St. 
John as of the simplest passages in the OT, that 
‘in every case some danger or evil is presupposed, 
in rescue from which salvation consists.’ If, then, 
we would understand the Biblical conception as a 
whole, we must recognize clearly what is the great. 
evil from which, according to its teaching, man 
needs to be delivered. That evil is death. No 
other term is comprehensive enough to unite the 
various elements in the Biblical teaching. rom 
the first lines of the OT to the last chapter of 
the NT, salvation stands for that Divine activity 
by which God preserves or enriches the life of His 
children, by delivering them from the multiform 
dangers and evils which threaten its destruction. 
The content of the conception varies indeed with 
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| the deepening apprehension of what true life 
means. The dangers become less external, more 
spiritual; less transient, more permanent; less 
local, more universal, but the underlying thought 
abides. We may illustrate at once the perma- 
nent elements in the idea and those that are 
transient by considering the contrast between (7) 
the temporal and the spiritual; (6) the individual 
and the social ; (c) the present and the future. 

(a) Salvation as temporal and spiritual.—In the 
earlier portions of the OT ‘life’ is used in the 
familiar sense of animal existence. ‘Death’ means 
physical destruction, with the loss of all that that 
entails. When a man dies, he loses everything 
worth having—home and friends, health and 
strength, national relationships and responsibili- 
ties, the privileges of Divine worship and of Divine 
communion. We misrepresent the OT conception 
of Sheol when we speak of the shadowy existence 
in the under-world as life after death. In the 
gloomy monotony of the grave the vigour and 
vitality which gave joy to life are lost. Man 
exists, Indeed, but it is with ‘a negative existence, 
a weakened edition of his former self; his faculties 
dormant, without strength, memory, consciousness, 
knowledge, or the energy of any affection. ... 
The colour is gone from everything ; a washed-out 
copy is all that is left’ (Salmond, Jmmortality + 
(1901), p., 163). It is not strange that, where this 
view obtains, the great evil to be feared is physical 
death (Ps 6+°), and the supreme blessing to be 
coveted a long life (Ps 911°). The Divine salva- 
tion is found in deliverance from all that threat- 
ens or impairs life, all that weakens its vigour or 
vitality—violence, oppression, captivity, calamity, 
troubles, and distresses of every kind. The great 
blessing which God gives is prosperity—a long 
life and a full one, with one’s wife a fruitful vine, 
and one’s children as olive plants about the table 
(Ps 128). Greatest of all evils to be feared is defeat 
in battle, since in the stern days with which we 
have to do it carries with it the loss of all that men 
count dear, both for the individual and for the 
nation. 

But with the deepening of the moral insight 
we note the rise of a deeper conception. Life 
is seen to involve more than outward prosperity. 
It has an inner spiritual meaning. A man lives, 
in the full meaning of the word, only when he 
enters into communion with God in righteousness 
and love. From this point of view the great evil 
to be feared is not physical but moral. It is sin 
which destroys the communion between a man 
and his Maker. From sin therefore, first of all, a 
man needs to be delivered. We have seen how 
this truth comes to expression in the latter portions 
of the OT. Jesus puts it in the forefront of His 
teaching, and it has been the distinct note of the 
Christian Gospel ever since. Salvation is primarily 
deliverance from sin. It is the restoration of the 
interrupted communion between the Father and 
His. children through the creation in the latter of 
a,new spiritual life. Once dead in trespasses and 
sins, they are made alive again through union with 
the living Christ. Thus it is still death from 
which men need to be delivered, but it is a death 
which is spiritual, not physical. 

One mark of the contrast between the two views 


is found in the changed estimate of suffering. To 
most of the OT, suffering is purely evil. It is a 


mark of that destruction and decay from which 
man needs to be delivered. To the NT, it has 
become a means through which man may enter 
into a more abundant life. The Christian glories 
in his weakness. He ‘takes pleasure . . . in in- 
juries . in persecutions, in distresses, for 
Christ’s sake,’ knowing that when he is weak, 
then is he strong (2 Co 12% 7°). 
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And yet we must not exaggerate the contrast. 
We misrepresent the NT teaching if we limit the 
blessings of the Gospel to the spiritual realm. The 
outer world as well as the inner is the scene of 
God’s rule. The common physical blessings are 
not to be despised. Christ healed the sick as well 
as preached to the poor. The Father whom He 
proclaimed knows that His children need earthly 
bread as well as the bread from heaven. St. Paul, 
for all his contrast between flesh and spirit, recog- 
nizes the lawfulness of the physical appetites. ‘The 
abstinence which he practises and recommends is 
out of regard for others’ consciences, not because 
of any inherent evil in flesh and wine (Ro 14, cf. 
1 Ti 44). The physical universe is the scene and 
instrument of spiritual training. The body is a 
temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 6). And, however 
great the change in the future, it is to no disem- 
bodied existence that he looks forward, but to a 
life in which the physical organism, now tainted 
by sin, shall be exchanged for a new body better 
adapted for the spiritual life (1 Co 15%":). Nothing 
is more characteristic of the Biblical view of the 
future, NT as well as OT, than the extent to 
which it pictures the heavenly life in imagery 
suggested by the earthly. The heavenly city, the 
marriage feast, the many mansions, the tree of 
life, the erystal river,—these form the setting for 
spiritual joys. The last scene is not the destrue- 
tion of the universe, but its transformation and 
redemption (Ro 8?!). 

(6) Salvation as individual and social.—In the 
earlier portions of the OT, the subject of the 
Divine salvation is Israel the nation. It is charac- 
teristic of primitive society that it has small regard 
for the individual as such. It is the tribe, the 
clan, the nation which is the centre of the religious 
as of the social life. So markedly is this the case 
that the action of Ruth in leaving her own people 
to follow her mother-in-law Naomi to Canaan is 
the cause of wonder, and is made the theme of an 
entire book. It is only natural, therefore, that 
we should find the interest of the Biblical writers 
centring in the fortunes of the people as a whole 
rather than in the units which compose it. Even 
where the outlook broadens, and the prophetic 
vision takes in other peoples, the point of view 
is still national. It is Egypt and Assyria whom 
the prophet sees standing with Israel as recipients 
of the Divine salvation, to whom, as to Israel, J” 
applies the endearing title, ‘my people’ (Is 19% 5), 
Where this point of view obtains, it is impossible 
to rise to any true universalism. For a universal 
religion must be founded in the nature of man as 
such, and for this there is needed a profound sense 
of the worth of the individual. 

We have seen how this sense awakens in Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel; how it is deepened by the 
experiences of the Exile and the Restoration. We 
have noted the tender and beautiful utterances in 
which it finds expression in the Psalms, and seen 
how its later development tended to follow the 
lines of legal conformity rather than of the filial 
spirit. The individualism of the Apocalyptic 
books is the individualism of the law-court or the 
market -place rather than of the family. Its 
language is that of bargain and sale, of reward 
and punishment. There is indeed no theoretical 
objection to the reception of the Gentiles, if they 
will adopt the ceremonial law and become Jews. 
But there is the immense practical ditticulty of a 
condition laid upon strangers which even the 
children have not been able to bear. If. the sal- 
vation of God is really to become a universal good, 
some deeper foundation must be found than that 
of ceremonial law. It must be grounded in con- 
ditions that are vital, not legal. 

Such a foundation Jesus laid in His teaching 


-of individuals. 


concerning the childlike spirit. Reviving the old 
prophetic teaching concerning the forgiveness of 
sins through the mercy and love of God, He laid 
a, basis for His Gospel as broad as humanity. Men 
are not servants, with whom God deals on terms 


| of Jaw, but sons, whom He is willing to receive, 


whenever they turn to Him in penitence and faith. 
Thus the Gospel of Jesus is founded in an intense 
sense of the worth of the individual. In the 
family each child has his peculiar place. To Jesus, 
salvation means the bringing back of the child 
who has been wandering in the far country into 
the plenty and peace of the Father’s home. 

And yet the Gospel of Jesus is a social Gospel. 
It is a Kingdom which He preaches, not a collection 
His teaching differs from that of 
His predecessors only in that He makes the con- 
ditions of entrance broader, simpler, more catholic 
—in a word, more human. Whether or not He used 
the word Church in Mt 1618, there can be no doubt 
that He intended to found a society which should 
body forth to the world the principles for which 
He stood. In this respect the Pauline doctrine of 
the Church is the legitimate outgrowth of the 
teaching of Jesus concerning the Kingdom. In 
the Christian life none liveth to himself and no one 
dieth to himself (Ro 147). The sacramental sign 
which marks the separation of the believer from 
the world marks also his entrance into the Christian 
brotherhood, and the feast by which he shows 
forth the death of Christ until He come is eaten 
with his fellow-disciples as a communion meal. 
The social character of the Christian life is indi- 
cated in a thousand unexpected ways, but perhaps 
nowhere more beautifully than in the Pauline 
word about the Parousia in 1 Th 4%-15 ‘We that 
are alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord, 
shall in no wise precede them that are fallen 
asleep . . . wherefore comfort one another with 
these words.’ 

(c) Salvation as present and future.—We have 
seen that the earlest conception of salvation is 
present deliverance. This must be the case if 
death ends all. If God do not save while life 
lasts, He cannot save at all. The conception of 
national salvation does indeed open the way for 
a wider perspective. The life of the nation is 
longer than that of the individual, and God may 
delay His deliverance more than a single genera- 
tion and still be in time. Yet the point of view is 
fundamentally the same. If God’s succour is not 
to be in vain, it must come before the nation 
utterly perishes. There must be at least a remnant 
to carry on the national life, a shoot left in the old 
stock, which may spring up to newness of life (cf. 
Ts.63): 

Yet the experiences of later Jewish history made 
this contact between present and future increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain. The old national 
prestige seemed gone, never to return. More and 
more, men despaired of present deliverance and 
concentrated their thoughts upon the future. The 
very barrenness of their present experience, the 
very absence of all evidence of God’s present in- 
terest and help, served but to enlarge their ex- 
peeriene for the distant day when J” should at 
ast make bare His arm to help. What if indi- 
viduals died? what if Israel as a nation should 
perish? God was able even to raise the dead. 
Some day He would stir the dry bones, and the 
nation would rise to newness of life (Ezk 37). Nay, 
He would call back from their graves the very 
individuals who had passed away, that they might 
share the joys of the final triumph (Is 26%, Dn 
12°). Thus more and more the conception of sal- 
vation becomes eschatological and transcendent. 
The gap between present and future widens. Be- 
tween the present time of distress, without ex peri- 
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ence of God’s redeeming grace, and the future age 
which brings His great deliverance, there is a great 
gulf fixed. 

This gulf Jesus bridged with His Gospel of a 
present Kingdom. He restored the older concep- 
tion of a living God, able and willing to help His 
children in their daily need. But He saw that the 
great need was spiritual, not temporal. Conceiving 
of salvation as deliverance from sin, He taught 
that such deliverance was possible here and now. 
Prophet and psalmist before Him had had their 
intimations of a communion with God _ possible 
even in the midst of present trouble and distress. 
He made this communion a familiar experience. 
Devout spirits even within the OT, finding out- 
ward prosperity too little, had prayed for a clean 
heart and a contrite spirit; He showed how this 
prayer could be answered. The influence of the 
Master is apparent in the new view-point of the 
disciples. ‘To the Christian believer, whatever his 
thought of the future, salvation is a present ex- 
perience, introducing a man into a fellowship with 
God which no earthly sorrow or misfortune—not 
even death itself—can interrupt. 

And yet here, again, we must beware of exag- 
geration. However great the emphasis on present 
deliverance, to Christianity, as to Judaism before 
it, salvation has its future meaning. We have 
noted the eschatological element in Jesus’ own 
teaching. We have seen it repeated in that of 
His disciples. Itis present in St. Paul; it is not 
absent even from St. John. He, too, rejoicing in 
communion with a present Christ, looks forward 
to a day when He shall be yet more fully mani- 
fested, and believers, seeing Him as He is, shall be 
transformed into His image (1 Jn 38’). The very 
preciousness of the present experience, the very 
exaltation of the spiritual standard, serve but to 
deepen the longing for the day when all that now 
impedes the progress of Chrisi’s Kingdom shall be 
done away, and God be all in all. 

2. Conditions of salvation.—-These may be con- 
sidered on the Divine side and on the human. 

(a) On the Divine side.—The ultimate cause of 
salvation is the Divine mercy. Thisisthe uniform 
teaching of OT and NT. Whether in the simpler 
meaning of victory in battle or the more profound 
conception of spiritual regeneration, salvation is 
undeserved. God does not treat the Israelites 
according to their merits, but according to the 
riches of His grace. They were not more in num- 
ber than other peoples when He chose them for 
His own, and delivered them from their captivity 
in Egypt (Dt 7’). For His name’s sake He saved 
them, that He might make His mighty power 
known (Ps 1068, cf. Jer 147). When they forsook 
Him and wandered from Him, He did not give 
them up. His love endured in spite of their un- 
faithfulness (Hosea). He was inquired of by them 
that asked not for Him, found of them that sought 
Him not. He spread out His hands all the day 
unto a rebellious people (Is 65'-?). Even His judg- 
ments are a mark of His love (Am 3”). Not only 
the deliverance from enemies, but the repentance 
which makes it possible is*His gift (Ps 51%). 

The same conception reappears in the NT. God 
is not the stern creditor exacting the uttermost 
farthing, but the loving Father, forgiving His 
erring children ; more ready to give good gifts than 
earthly parents to their children. The disciples 
did not choose Christ, but He chose them and 
appointed them that they should go and bear fruit, 
and that their fruit should abide (Jn 15°). The 
more profound and spiritual the conception of sal- 
vation, the deeper the conviction that it is unde- 
served. ‘By grace have ye been saved through 
faith; and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of 
God’ (Eph 2°), 
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In many passages indeed, esp. in OT, the Divine 
mercy is represented as an arbitrary thing. Not 
only is the deliverance of God contrasted as purely 
miraculous with all human instrumentalities (ct. 
18 14° ‘no restraint to J” to save by many or by 
few’; Is 59! ‘J’”s hand is not shortened that 1t 
cannot save’; 18 17% ‘J” saveth not with sword 
and spear’; Hos 1’ salvation by J” contrasted 
with salvation by bow or by sword, or by battle, 
etc. ; ct. Ex 14 the deliverance from Egypt ; 
Jg7* the defeat of the Midianites by Gideon ; Ps 
331° 44° 578), but it often seems dependent upon 
moods of the Divine feeling which man cannot 
fathom. There are times when J” may be ap- 
proached ; there are others when no man may draw 
nigh to Him (Ps 32%, cf. Is 55°). When the great 
waters overflow, prayer cannot reach Him (Ps 325?). 
At such a time the part of wisdom is to wait 
patiently until His anger be past. But on the 
whole we find an increasing emphasis upon the 
permanent character of God’s saving purpose. It 
belongs to God’s nature to show mercy. However 
Israel may change, His purpose towards Israel 
changes not. So we find increasing recognition of 
God’s use of means. When He would deliver His 
people from the Philistines or the Midianites, He 
raises up some man to be their saviour. Even the 


experiences which seem outside of His control are 


not really so. The Assyrian boasts of his defeat 
of Syria and Samaria, saying, ‘By the strength of 
my hand I have done it, and by my wisdom’ (Is 
10!8), and knows not that he is but the rod of J”s 
anger, In whose hand as a staff is His indignation 
(10°). This broadening view of the Divine Provi- 
dence becomes strictly universal in the NT. 
Nothing can separate from the love of Christ 
(Ro 8%). All things without exception work 
together for good to them who are called accord- 
ing to God’s purpose (Ro 8°). History is a mighty 
drama, in which each event fills its appointed 
place, preparing the way for that dispensation of 
the fulness of the times in which it is God’s pur- 
pose to sum up all things in Christ (Eph 1°). 
Even the groanings of the creation in its present 
distress are but the travail throes of the new 
universe, that shall be, when the sons of God shall 
be revealed (Ro 8”). 

Among the instruments appointed by God to 
mediate His salvation, the Jewish law, with its 
sacrificial system, holds an important place. 
Through its precepts men were trained in purity 
and holiness, and in its sacrifices they saw a 
pledge of God’s forgiveness and mercy. To the 
contemporaries of our Lord it seemed a finality, 
and the salvation of the Messianic age would 
but serve to introduce on a larger scale the 
worship and sacrifices of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
Christians, following their Master, recognized the 
law as a Divine institution, but to them its 
authority was temporary. It was a tutor to bring 
men to Christ; but after Christ was come it was 
no longer needed. Its significance might be vari- 
ously conceived. To the writer to the Hebrews, 
it had a positive value, as typifying the higher 
righteousness and the more perfect Atonement of 
the Gospel. To St. Paul, its significance is chietly 
negative. It reveals the futility of any merely 
legal righteousness, and points men to the better 
salvation revealed by Christ. 

With Christ we reach the centre of the Biblical 
doctrine of salvation. He is the Saviour par excel- 
lence, the true Mediator between God and man, 
the fulfilment of all the promises, the realization 
of all the hopes of the earlier dispensation. Two 
distinct lines of preparation meet in Him. There 
is the hope of the Messiah, a human deliverer 
through whom God has promised to deliver His 
people, and to set up on earth His long deferred 
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kingdom. There is also tite expectation of a special 
intervention of J” Himself; the coming of a day 
when He shall leave His he: wenly dwelling- place 
and take up His abode in the midst of His people, 
superseding the lesser radiance of sun and moon 
and stars by the light and glory of His presence. 
Jesus is at once Jewish Messiah and God in- 
varnate ; Son of Mary, and the Word made flesh. 


This is not the place to trace the development of the NT 
doctrine of Christ (see art. Jesus Curist). It is sufficient to 
say that it runs parallel with the deepening conception of 
salvation. In Jewish-Christian circles, where the thought of 
salvation is still framed on the older lines of an external 
deliverance, it is the Messianic thought which is most promi- 
nent. Jesus is a man, approved of God unto men, by mighty 
works and wonders and signs which God did by Him (Ac 
222), crucified according to the Se riptures (Ac 318), raised 
from the dead (Ac 224), and now Waiting in heaven till the time 
of the restoration of all things (Ac ¢ 321) To St. Paul and St. 
John, with their deeper conception of salvation as a new 
spiritual life of righteousness and love, Jesus is a pre-existent 
Divine being, coming into the world from a higher realm as a 
quickening and life-giving principle to all who have been made 
one with Him by faith. 

The contrast between these two views may be illustrated in 
connexion with the view of Christ’s death. To the Jewish- 
Christians, with their more external conception of salvation, it 
is an arbitrary appointment of God, the necessity of which 
they recognize, but which they cannot understand. Christ 
died that the Scripture might be fulfilled. To St. Paul and St. 
John, the death is a necessary step in that great process 
through which evil is overcome and the Christian believer 
made partaker of Christ’s risen and glorified life. That we 
may become like Him and share His nature, it was necessary 
that He should become like us and share our nature. He must 
suffer death with us, that we may be raised to life with Him. 


The conception of salvation as a new Divine life 
finds clearest expression in the doctrine of the 
Hoty Spirit (which see). Here, too, we trace a 
development from the conception of the Spirit as 
the energy of God coming upon men to fit them 
for special work in connexion with the Divine 
kingdom (e.g. Jg 11” 13” 14%), to that which sees 
in Him the immanent God, Barenine into the life 
of men through regeneration (Jn 39), creating in 
them a higher life of holiness and love (Gal De) 
dwelling w ‘ithin them as an inner spiritual prin- 
ciple (Ro 8°), uniting them with God and with 
Christ (Ro 8°: 2°), leading them into truth (Jn 16'*), 
sanctifying them (Ro 1535), making intercession 
for them (Ro 82°); more and more transforming 
them into the image of their Master (Ro 8”), and 
at last raising them from the grave through the 
transformation of their mortal bodies into the new 
glory of the resurrection life (Ro 8"). Where 
such a view is held, it is easy to see how futile 
is any thought of human merit. The aspira- 
tions which rise toward God, the graces which 
fit us for His fellowship, are the work of the 
Spirit. The very life which we live is not our 
own. It is the gift of God, who worketh within 
us both to will and to do of His good pleasure 
(Gayot PAU. Lela eet) 

tb) On the human. side. — Yet it would be a 
mistake to conclude that the Bible knows no 
human conditions of salvation. The same St. 
Paul who lays such stress on the Divine activity 
in salvation urges his readers to work out their 
own salvation with fear and trembling (Ph 2!). 
As on the Divine side salvation is a new life 
created in man, so on the human side it is a life 
which manifests itself in certain distinctive acti- 
vities. These may be summed up under the 
three heads of—(a) repentance, (8) faith, (vy) obedi- 
ence. 

(a) The first and indispensable condition of sal- 
vation is repentance (which see), by which is 
meant not merely sorrow for sin, but actual for- 
saking of sin and turning to righteousness, This 
is as necessary for deliverance from Assyrian 
oppression as for entrance upon the new life of 
Christ’s Kingdom. God may indeed save men from 
their sins, but He cannot save them in their sins. 


We have already noted the deepening estimate of 
this grace, and seen how from a mere condition of 
salvation, which a man can achieve for himself 
without God’s help, it comes to be an element in 
salvation itself—the first step in the process whose 
end is perfect holiness. 

(8) Faith.—The obverse of repentance is faith 
(which see). Man turns from sin to God, and the 
means by which he lays hold of the Divine deliver- 
ance is faith. Saving faith in the Biblical sense 
is always more than belief (Ja 2”). It involves an 
act of the will, and issues in obedience. Yet on 
this common ground we note a difference of con- 
ception. In much of the Bible faith means trust 
in God’s word, together with the activities which 
follow it. Its objec t is God’s promise rather than 
His person. Abraham had faith in God—that is, 
he trusted His promise—and ‘he went out, not 
knowing whither he went’ (He 115). Because of 
this trust, he shall one day receive his reward ; 
but this reward lies still in the future (He 11!* *). 
This is the sense in which faith is used in Hebrews. 
To St. Paul, on the other hand, faith has a deeper 
meaning. It is the means of obtaining a present 
blessing, not a future one. Its object is a person, 
not a promise. By faith a man lays hold upon 
Christ as his Saviour, becomes one with Him, 
partakes of His heavenly life, shares His right- 
eousness, and rises with Him into His eternal 
Kingdom. It is thus a comprehensive term, which 
covers the entire human side of that experience 
whose Divine side is the working of the Holy 
Spirit. 

(y) But repentance and faith are alike vain, save 
as they issue in obedience (which see). This is the 
all-embracing Biblical virtue. Man’s relation to 
God is such that his righteousness must take this 
form. The particular content may vary with the 
growth of the Divine revelation. In OT, for 
instance, it includes the faithful observance of 
the ceremonial law with its prescriptions of ritual 
and sacrifice. Yet even in OT these are sub- 
ordinate to the eternal principles of justice and 
mercy (cf. Mic 6°). In the NT the law has been 
done away. The only sacrifice required is the 
spiritual sacrifice of prayer and praise (He 13”), 
the offering up of the person in life-service to God 
(Ro 12!). The burdensome prescriptions of the 
Levitical ritual have given place to Christ’s new 
commandment of love. Yet this love is no vague 
or indefinite virtue. It shows itself in the willing 
acceptance of God’s fullest revelation ; in disciple- 
ship of Christ and membership in His Kingdom. 
Beginning with faith, it manifests itself in all the 
social virtues. It rejoices to minister to the needy 
and oppressed. It does not disdain the gatherings 
of the saints for prayer and praise, and it finds its 
public marks in the sacramental signs of baptism 
and the Eucharist, by which the believer's mem- 
bership in the body of Christ is openly showed 
forth. 

3. Extent of salvation.—lt remains to consider 
the extent of salvation. Here our study has shown 
a constant enlargement in man’s conception of the 
sweep of God’s purpose. We may illustrate this 
in connexion (@) with the present life ; (6) with the 
life after death ; (c) with the universe as a whole. 

(a) Salvation im this life.—We have already 
noted the growing universalism of the Biblical 
teaching. At first it is Israel alone for whom 
God cares. He is J”s dearly beloved son. Other 
nations are but God’s servants, instruments in His 
hand through which He accomplishes His saving 
purpose for Israel. Then the Gentiles also share 


the blessings of the Messianic deliverance, but it 
is only by becoming subject to Israel, and acopt- 
ing the Jewish law and worship. Yet even in 
OT there are gleams of a conception more truly 
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catholic. To Isaiah, Egypt and Assyria as well 
as Israel are chosen of God. The foundation for a 
true universalism is laid in the prophetic doctrine 
of the worth of the individual. Jesus makes the 
conditions of entrance to His Kingdom purely 
moral and spiritual—repentance, trust, humility, 
obedience, the childlike spirit. Where these are 
present, there is a son of God, whether he observe 
the ceremonial law or not. The practical univer- 
salism of Jesus is theoretically completed in the 
Pauline doctrine of the abrogation of the Jewish 
law. This was the natural consequence of the 
new view of redemption. When salvation is re- 
garded as a new Divine life, it is impossible not 
to recognize the Christianity of those who have 
received the Holy Spirit, even if they have not 
been circumcised (Ac 1048), To the freedom of 
the Divine Spirit, like that of the wind, blowing 
where it listeth, no man may venture to set 
bounds. The salvation of Israel is still the centre 
of hope and prayer (Ro 9), but it is only as part 
of a process which is as wide as humanity. 

With the widening horizon, we note a correspond- 
ing change in the depth of the conception. Salvation 
becomes not only a broader, but a more intensive 
term ; less external, more spiritual; less local, more 
permanent. It not only atlects more men, but it 
attects them more profoundly. Its subject is the 
whole man. It reaches soul as well as body. It 
delivers from sin as well as from suffering. It 
not only removes causes of evil; it creates forces 
of good. As nothing is too large, so nothing is 
too small to fall within the range of its activity. 
Life and death, things present and things to come, 
are alike subject to the control of that Christ who 
is able to save to the uttermost. 


This double growth may be well illustrated in connexion with 
the doctrine of election. At first the Divine choice centres in 
Israel the nation, or in those heroes or prophets whom God has 
set apart for special service in connexion with the national 
deliverance. Then other nations are included in the Divine 
plan. God chooses Egypt as well as Israel. Cyrus the Persian 
is His servant, set apart to do a special work in the execution 
of His redemptive purpose. To the broader view-point of the 
NT, with its juster estimate of the worth of the individual, 
election is no longer confined to a few. All Christians are 
elect, called to be saints (Ro 16) according to the Divine purpose. 
And as the range of the Divine choice widens, so its content 
deepens. Christians are elect unto salvation (2 Th 213), with 
all the richness of meaning which the Christian revelation has 
put into the word. The object of the Divine choice is not 
merely deliverance from future punishment. Men are called to 
the Christian life as a whole, with its good works (Eph 219), its 
joys and graces, its brotherly service, its missionary zeal, its 
willingness to spend and be spent, yes, if need he, even to be 
cast away (Ro 9), if thereby others may be saved. Thus the 
individualism of the NT doctrine of election, so far from being 
a narrowing of the conception, is rather a mark of its true 
universalism. 


(b) In the life after death.—With the expansion 
of the conception of salvation in this life, we find 
the Biblical outlook reaching across the grave, and 
taking in the life after death. Nothing is a more 
striking witness to the strength and richness of 
the Hebrew conception of God than the way in 
which it succeeded in transforming the pagan 
conception of Sheol which at the first the Israelites 
had shared with their contemporaries. We have 
already traced the steps in this moralization of 
the life after death, and need not repeat them 
here. From a gloomy, passionless, joyless exist- 
ence, Sheol becomes the scene of God’s presence 
and power. It has its garden of life, where the 
righteous await contentedly the greater joys of 
the resurrection. Christianity further emphasizes 
and enriches this conception. Whatever new 
elements Christ has brought into the thought of 
God and His salvation are carried over into the 
life immediately after death. Christ’s activity is 
not merely confined to the living. In the spirit 
He preaches even in the realm of the dead (1 P 
2) The shifting and uncertain imagery through 


which the human imagination had endeavoured to 
picture the nature of ‘that undiscovered country’ 
1s now reinforced or superseded by a definite con- 
ception. To die means to depart and to be with 
Christ (Ph 1**); to enter into the Father’s home, 
where the elder brother has gone before to prepare 
a place and a welcome for each returning traveller 
(Jn 14?). Whatever the joys still remaining at 
the Parousia, they are not different in kind from 
those upon the experience of which one enters 
immediately after death. The highest blessedness 
of heaven will consist in communion with Christ. 
‘It is not yet made manifest what we shall be. 
We know that if he shall be manifested, we shall 
be Jike him, for we shall see him even as he is’ 
(1 Jn 32). 

(c) The Biblical doctrine of salvation reaches its 
climax in the conception of a redemption of the 
universe. Foreshadowed in the OT doctrine of 
new heavens and a new earth, developed in the 
period between the Testaments in extravagant 
and non-spiritual forms, it remains an element in 
the Biblical conception to the last. It is not God’s 
purpose merely to save men out of the world, but 
to save the world. Whatever is hopelessly evil— 
whetber in nature, man, or spirit—shall at last be 
utterly destroyed. No foe will longer remain to 
dispute the authority of Christ or mar the glories 
of His eternal Kingdom. The last enemy to be 
destroyed is death (1 Co 15%). Not till then 
will Christ’s saving work’ be finished, and He 
restore to the Father the power given to Him, 
that in the redeemed universe. God may be all in 
all (1 Co 15°8). This doctrine of a cosmic salvation, 
wrought out most fully by St. Paul, but implied 
also in other parts of the NT, has three main 
elements: (1) the redemption of physical nature 
with its destruction of suttering and death ; (2) the 
redemption of mankind with its destruction of sin ; 
(3) the redemption of the angelic world with its 
destruction of the spiritual forces which now 
oppose the Kingdom of God. Thus in terms 
naturally suggested by the thought of his day, 
but with a vigour and breadth of conception 
worthy of the largest generalizations of our 
modern science, the apostle presents the work of 
Christ in its unity as one great process, running 
through the ages, reaching out to take in the 
uttermost bounds of space, penetrating to the pro- 
foundest depths of spiritual experience in order to 
bind together all things in earth and heaven in 
one universal purpose of salvation (Eph 1, Col 1). 

LitERATURE.—The Literature, which is voluminous, is widely 
scattered, all the more important Commentaries, as well as 
works on Biblical Theology, contributing directly or indirectly 
to the subject. For monographs on special phases of the 
doctrine the reader is referred to the literature given in the 
special articles on EscuaroLoay, FaltH, JUSTIFICATION, PAROUSIA, 
RANSOM, REDEMPTION, etc. Here only a general survey can be 
given. 
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On the doctrine of Salvation in OT, cf. the Biblical Theologies, 
esp. Schultz, 5th ed. (p. 562ff.), Dillmann (p. 411ff.), Riehm, 
Smend, Kayser-Marti, Piepenbring (Eng. tr. p. 207 ff.); Briggs, 
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dert des Heils, ii., esp. chs. 8-10; Drummond, Jewish Messiah 
(1877); Stanton, Jewish and Christian Messiah; Schurer, 
HIP ; Weber, Jiidische Theologie, 1897. Much information 
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Enoch, Secrets of Enoch, Apocalypse of Baruch, and Assump- 
tion of Moses, as well as from his Hschatology, Hebrew, Jewish, 
and Christian, 1899. : : 

On the NT doctrine, besides the Biblical Theologies of Weiss, 
Beyschlag, Reuss, Boyon, Stevens, Gould, and esp. Holtzmann, 
cf. Klaiber, Neutest. Lehie von der Siinde und Erlésung (1836) ; 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu; Horton, Teaching of Jesus; Gilbert, 
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de Jésus-Christ,’ in Rev, Chrét. 1899, ix. pp. 401-421; W. Bousset, 
Jesu Predigt intihrem Gegensatz2um Judentum (1892); Harnack, 
Das Wesen des Christentwms (1900; Eng. tr. 1901). 

On special points in connexion with the doctrine, cf. the 
various monographs on the Kingdom of God by Schnedermann, 
Schnoller, Issel, J. Weiss, Bruce, Boardman, Toy (Judaism and 
Christianity, pp. 803-371); Schmidt, Die paulin. Christol. in 
threm Zusammenhang mit der Heilslehre des Apostels darges- 
telit (1870); Cremer, Die paulin. Rechtfertigungslehreim Zusam- 
menhang ihrer gesch. Voraussetzungen (1900); Wernle, Der 
Christ und die Stinde bet Paulus (1897) ; Kabisch, Wschatologie 
des Paulus (1893); Teichmann, Die paulin. Vorstellungen von 
Auferstehung und Gericht, und thre Beziehung zur jiid. Apoca- 
lyptik (1896); Schlatter, Der Glaube im NT'2 (1895), ‘Der 
biblische Begriff der Gnade’ (Schrift und Geschichte, pp. 177- 
217); Riehm, Der Begriiy der Stihne im AT (1877); Kuhl, Die 
Hetlsbedeutung des Todes Christi (1890); Seeberg, Der Tod 
Christi in seiner Bedeutung fiir die Hrlésung (1895) ; E. Cremer, 
Die stellvertretende Bedeutung des Todes Christi (1892); Cave, 
Seriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice? (1890); Gunkel, Die Wirkungen 
des Heiligen Geistes (A888); Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes 
und der Geister (1899); M‘C. Edgar, The Gospel of a Risen 
Saviour (1892); Milligan, The Resurrection of our Lord (1881) ; 
Salmond, The Christian Doctrine of Immortality, 4th ed. 1901 ; 
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SAMAIAS (Sapalas).—41. Shemaiah, one of the 
chiefs of the Levites in Josiah’s reign, 1 Es 1° (ef. 
2 Ch 35°). 2. 1 Es 8%=Shemaiah, of the sons of 
Adonikam, Ezr 8'°, 


SAMARIA.—4. (jn¥, that is, Shomérén, *‘ watch- 
mountain’; Laudpea, LDewepdv, Dowepdv, LDounpwr, 
Swuwpdv; Jos. (Ant. VII. xii. 5), Dwuapeiy ; Euseb. 
(Onom.), Zeunpdv; Samaria) The capital of the 
kingdom of Israel. The Assyrian, Samirina (Ins. 
of ‘Yiglath-pileser 11., Sargon, ete.), and the 
Greek and Latin forms of the name, come from the 
Aramaic j712¥. <A characteristic derivation of the 
name is given, in 1 K 16% (RV, ef. Jos. Ant. VII. 
xii. 5), where we are told that Samaria was built 
by Omri who bought the ‘hill of Samaria’ from 
Shemer, and, having fortified it, called the name of 
the city that he built Shomerén (Samaria) after 
Shemer. (See discussion of etymology by Stade in 
ZATW v. 165 ft.) 

Commanding the roads from Shechem northwards 
to Esdraelon, and westwards to the coast, and 
situated within easy reach of the Mediterranean, 
no hetter site could have been selected for the 
fortified capital of the Northern kingdom. ‘The 
hill (‘mountain of Samaria’? Am 4! 6!, Sir 50?) 
rises from 300 to 400 feet above the bed of a broad 
fertile valley (perhaps the ‘ field of Samaria’ Ob 
RY), and is isolated on all sides but the east, where 
it is connected with the hills (‘mountains of 
Samaria’ Ain 3°, Jer 31°) by a low narrow saddle. 
On three sides it is surrounded and overlooked by 
hills clothed with olive and vine, but they are 
beyond the range of catapult and bow, and so 
were not a source of danger. On the fourth side 
the hills are low, and the view over them to the 
west, with the blue waters of the Mediterranean 
in the distance, is one of exceptional beauty. 
This charm of position, in a rich ‘fat’ valley, 
bordered by vine-clad hills, formed part of that 
‘glorious beauty’ which made Samaria the ‘crown 
ot pride of the drunkards of Ephraim’ (Is 28'4), 

From the 7th year of Omri, Samaria was the 
capital (‘the head of Ephraim’ Is 7°, ‘Samaria and 
her daughters’ Ezk 16°), and residence of the kings 
of Israel (1 K 16” 20% 211-18 2991, 2 Kk 13 33-6 1986 131-10 
1414. 28 158 1. 14.17.23. 27 171, Ts 79 109, Hos 107); and 
it was also their burial-place (1 K 16%8 2287, 2K 10% 
13°18 146), Samaria is on this account mentioned 


SAMARIA 


—— 


with or compared with the capital of the Southern 
kingdom (2 K 21, Is 10%, Ezk 16° 234, Am 6}, 
Mic 1-*), which was to share its fate. Ezekiel 
calls it ‘the sister’ (16° 23%), and the ‘elder 
sister’ of Jerus. (16%). The city was surrounded 
with strong walls (Amt. vill. xiv. 1), and beautified 
by the kings of Israel. There was a fortified 
palace, ‘the castle of the king’s house’ (2 K 15” 
RY), with a ‘roof-chamber’ (2 K 1). This probably 
stood on the top of the hill, and near or connected 
with it may have been the ivory palace built by 
Ahab (1 K 22%). There was a Syrian quarter in 
Samaria (1 K 20); and a city gate (1 kK 22”, 2K 
7!- 18.20 2 Ch 18%) and pool (1 K 22%) are mentioned. 
_ At Samaria, Ahab received a visit from Jehosha- 
phat, and, at the entrance of the gate, the two 
kings sat to hear the prophecy of Micaiah (1 K 22”, 
2 Ch 18%:9). There the 70 sons of Ahab were slain 
(2 K 10:7); there Jehu destroyed all that remained 
unto Ahab (2 K 10!*17); and there, according to 
one account (2 Ch 22°, cf. 2 K 97), Ahaziah was 
killed. It was to Samaria that Joash, after the 
capture of Jerus., brought the vessels for the 
service of the temple, and the treasures of the 
king’s house (2 K 1414, 2 Ch 25%); and that Pekah, 
at least according to 2 Ch 28°: *-!°, returned at the 
head of his army, laden with the spoil of Judah, 
and accompanied by a long train of captive Jews, 
who were afterwards released. 

Samaria became the religious as well as the 
political centre of the Northern kingdom, The 
marriage of Ahab with Jezebel, and the consequent 
close alliance between the usurping dynasties of 
Israel and Pheenicia, led to the establishment of 
the Phcenician worship on a large scale in the 
capital. Ahab caused a temple and altar to be 
erected to Baal (1 K 16%; Ant. IX. vi. 6), and 
made the Asherah (1 K 16, 2 Kk 13° RV). The 
temple, which was probably of great size, contained 
‘pillars of Baal,’ apparently of wood, which were 
torn down and burned, and a ‘ pillar of Baal,’ pos- 
sibly a stone pillar with an effigy of the god on 
one of its faces, which was broken down when 
Jehu destroyed the temple after slaughtering the 
prophets of Baal (2 K 3? 10?! *5-*? [in v.” read prob. 
with Klost. 23 adytum for vy ‘eity’]). The Pho- 
nician rites were celebrated with great splendour, 
and Jezebel, who had slain the prophets of the LoRD 
(1 K 18"), fed 450 prophets of Baal and 400 prophets 
of the Asherah at her table (1 K 18" RY). The 
idolatrous worship was strongly opposed by the 
prophets of J”, some of whom worked and preached 
in the city. Elisha had a fixed residence in it 
(2K 2% 5°-6%?, cf. v.4), and Hosea probably pro- 
phesied there. Isaiah (10° 36!) alludes to the 
idols, graven images, and gods of Samaria; Hosea 
(72 8 ® 10°), to its wickedness, and to the calf- 
worship which existed side by side with the worship 
of Baal; Amos (84), to its sin; and Isaiah (S* 9%), 
Hosea (13!%), Amos (3!), Micah (1°) foretell the 
penalties that 1t would have to suffer for the sins 
of its people. Jeremiah (23%) mentions the pro- 
phets of Baal, and Ezekiel (234) can find no fitter 
symbol for the city than Oholah the harlot. 

Soon after Samaria was built, it was probably 
besieged by Benhadad I., who forced Omri to make 
‘streets’ in the city for the Syrians (1 K 20%), 
During Ahab’s reign it successfully resisted a siege 
by Benhadad mm. (1 K 20°; Ant. viti. xiv. 1, 2). 
In the reign of Jehoram, after a minor expedition 
had been thwarted by Elisha (2 K 6! *°; Ant. Ix. 
iv. 8), the city was again besieged by Benhadad. 
On this oceasion the garrison and townsmen were 
reduced to the last extremity (2 K 674%), when a 
panic seized the Syrian army and the siege was 
raised (2 K 719; Ant. 1x. iv. 4,5). In the 7th year 
of Hoshea, Samaria was besieged by Shalmaneser, 
but it was actually taken, B.C. 722, by his succes- 
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sor Sargon after the siege had lasted three years 
(21K V7>% 18%) 20.34, Cf. 215; Ant. ix. xiv. 1; Inserip- 
tions of Sargon). The Northern kingdom fell with 
its capital, and the people were transplanted by 
the conqueror; but the city was not completely 
destroyed (Jer 41°). Two years later it rose, in 
alliance with Hamath, Arpad, and Damascus, 
against the Assyrians; but the rising collapsed on 
the overthrow of the king of Hamath (see /nscrip- 
tions). The transplanted Jews were replaced by 
foreign colonists (2 K 17%, Ezr 4") under Assyrian 
governors, of one of whom the name, Nabu-achi-su, 
has been preserved (III. Rawlinson, 34, col. ii. 94 f.). 
In B.C, 331 Samaria submitted to Alexander, who 
killed many of its inhabitants, and replaced them 
by Macedonian colonists. Later it was dismantled 
by Ptolemy Lagi, afterwards rebuilt, and again 
destroyed by Demetrius Poliorcetes. The walls 
must soon have been restored, for it was a ‘very 
strong city’ when taken by John Hyrecanus, B.C. 
120, after a year’s siege (Ané. XIII. x. 2, 3; BJ 
I. ii. 7). Hyrcanus is said to have completely 
destroyed the city by ‘bringing streams to drown 
it’; but this can refer only to that portion of it 
which lay at the foot of the hill. Samaria was 
rebuilt by Pompey, who made it a free city, and 
attached it to the government of Syria (Ant. 
XIV. iv. 4; BJ 1. vil. 7); and it was further 
restored and strengthened by Gabinius (Ané. XIV. 
v. 3; BJ 1. vii. 4). Herod, in pursuance of his 
commercial policy, which was based on intercourse 
with the West, and of his plan of covering the 
country with strongholds garrisoned by Gentile 
soldiers devoted to his interests, made Samaria a 
strong fortress. He embellished it, built a temple 
of great size and magnificence, and settled it with 
veterans from his army and people from the 
neighbourhood (Ant. XV. vill. 5; BJ I. xxi. 2). 
The city, which is said at this time to have had 
a circumference of 24 miles, was re-named Sebaste 
(Augusta) in honour of Augustus, who had given 
it to Herod (Ant. XV. vii. 3); and this name has 
survived in the modern Sebustich. At Samaria 
Herod entertained Agrippa; there he killed his 
wife Mariamne, and there also he strangled his 
sons (Ant. XV. vil. 5-7, XVI. ii. 1, xi. 7). During 
the Jewish revolt, Samaria and Herod’s soldiers, 
called Sebastenes, went over to the Romans (Ant. 
Mavi lg ee oso Uae d IVend, xdleed). Many: 
authorities suppose that the gospel was preached 
in Samaria (Ac 8*-914); Lut it is possible that 
some town in thé district of Samaria, of which the 
name is not specified, is intended (note the absence 
in v.° of the def. art. in some MSS). Septimius 
Severus made Samaria a Colonia, but it rapidly 
declined as Shechem (Neapolis) rose to importance, 
and in the 4th cent. it was already a small town 
(Euseb. Onom.). It was an Episcopal see, and its 
bishops attended the Councils of Niczea, Constan- 
tinople, and Chalcedon, and the Synod of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 536). According to Jerome it was the burial- 
place of Elisha, Obadiah, and St. John the Baptist 
(Ep. ad Marcellam, Com. ad Obad.), and their 
tombs were shown to pilgrims in the Middle Ages. 
The Crusaders established a Latin bishopric in 
Samaria. 

The modern village of Sebustich lies at the E. 
end of the terraced hill of Samaria, which is now 
partially cultivated and in places covered with 
olive groves. The old city wall can be traced for 
most of its course, following irregularly the con- 
tour of the hill, and there are remains of the west 
gate. From this gate a street 50 ft. wide, and 
lined with columns, of which many still stand, 
ran along the S. side of the hill to a gate on the 
E., which has disappeared. To the W. of the 
village are the columns of a large buried temple ; 


towards the 8. W. the columns of asmaller temple ; 
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and in a hollow at the foot of the N.E. side of the 
hill are several shafts of columns that formed part 
of a quadrangle, perhaps a hippodrome, 622 ft. 
long and 190 ft. wide. Close to the site of the E. 
gate are the ruins of the fine cathedral church of 
St. John, built between A.D. 1150 and 1180, over 
the traditional tomb of St. John the Baptist. In 
the neighbourhood of the village are two fine 
springs, din Hdrim and ‘Ain Kefr Rima, from 
which small streams flow for a short distance. 
These streams are, apparently, those utilized by 
Hyreanus to undermine the lower portion of the 
city. (Stanley, S. and P. 243-246; G. A. Smith, 
HGHL pp. 346-349 ; PEF Men. ii. 160, 211-215 ; 
Guérin, Samarie, ii. 188, ete.). 

2. SAMARIA (7 Zaudpeca ; Samaria) mentioned in 
1 Mae 5° cannot be the well-known Samaria, and 
is apparently an error. The place intended seems 
to be Marisa (Marishah, now Kh. Mer’ash near 
Beit Jibrin), a reading found in an ancient Latin 
version. See Josephus, Ant. XII. villi. 6, and 
2 Mac 12%, C. W. WILSON. 


SAMARIA, TERRITORY OF (7 Lapape?ris ywpa, 
Daudpera, Dapapia; Jos. xwpa Layapéwy ; Samaria). 
—At an early period the name of the city was 
applied to the kingdom of the ten tribes, and 
as the limits of that kingdom varied (2 K 10%: 8 
15%, 1 Ch 55), so did those of the territory 
called Samaria. Thus the ‘king of Samaria’ 
(2 K 1°, Hos 10%) is the king, and the ‘cities of 
Pamala: on (leKols+ 2 Ke) 231252319) the ciniess On 
the Northern kingdom; and the ‘mountains of 
Samaria’ (Jer 31°, Am 3%) is simply another term 
for the hill-country of Ephraim (AV Mt. Ephraim). 
The name Samaria is used in its extended sense 
ime Ke S25 eK ato C he 2a eign ae Nehy 425 
Am 3”, 

In the Apocrypha (1 Es 2! %, Jth 19 44, 1 Mac 
BHD GSAT GPS ees We. Mays)) eayaxel hm. INTAP (its 
174, Jn 4% 57-9 Ac 18 8! 971) the name Samaria 
denotes the central of the three districts—Judea, 
Samaria, and Galilee—into which the country west 
of Jordan was divided. According to Josephus 
(BJ iil. iii. 1, 4, 5), Samaria was bounded on the 
north by Galilee and the territory of the free city 
of Scythopolis, its most northerly village being 
Ginea (Jenin), in the great plain of Esdraelon. 
It extended 8. to the toparchy of Acrabatta, 
‘Akrdbeh, and the villages of Anuath, Ah. “Aina, 
and Borceos, Berkit, which were about 15 Roman 
miles 8. of Shechem, and belonged to Judiea. In 
the Jordan Valley the boundary ran N. of Sartaba, 
Kurn Surtaba (Mishna, Rosh hash-shana, i. 8) ; 
and on the west to the N. of Antipatris (Talm. 
Bab. Gitfin, 76a). It was separated from the sea 
on the W. by the coast district of Judsea, which 
stretched N. to Ptolemais (BJ II. iii. 5). 

Samaria is a land of hills and valleys, with here 
and there upland plains of great fertility. Carmel 
and other hills are partially clothed with dense 
thickets, and, in places, remnants of former 
forests can still be seen. In the plains and open 
valleys the rich soil yields abundant harvests of 
wheat, oats, and maize, whilst on the terraced 
hillsides the fig, the olive, and the vine bring forth 
their fruit in due season. Josephus says truly 
(BJ in. iii. 4) that the country was fruitful and 
well wooded ; it abounded in wild fruit and in 
that produced by cultivation ; its water was good, 
and in consequence of the excellence of its grass 
the cattle yielded more milk than elsewhere. 

Samaria is an open country, and was always at 
the mercy of hostile invaders. It seems to have 
offered little resistance to Joshua, and, after the con- 
quest, Canaanites, Midianites, Syrians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, and Romans overran it with comparative 
ease. No great battle was fought within its 
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limits, and the stirring episodes of mountain 
warfare, so frequent in Judiea, are unknown to 
its annals. On the other hand, it is remarkable 
for the number of fortified towns or ‘strong 
places’ that guarded its approaches. The open 
character of Samaria facilitated communication. 
Great highways of commerce passed through it, 
and chariots were used at a very early period. 
Amongst the trade routes were that trom the 
coast, through the remarkable pass between Ebal 
and Gerizim, to the districts east of Jordan ; and 
those from the Maritime Plain across the hills to 
Meeiddo (Lejjin), and En-gannim (Jenin), and 
thence to Bashan and Damascus. ‘To these well- 
travelled roads was due in great measure the close 
connexion that has always existed between Samaria 
and the trans-Jordanic regions, and the readiness 
with which the Jews of the district succumbed to 
the influence of the surrounding paganism. 

After the Assyrians had conquered the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, they carried away the people to 
Assyria, and brought men from ‘ Babylon, and 
from Cuthah, and from Avva, and from Hamath 
and Sepharvaim,’ and placed them in the ‘cities 
Gi Senne” (PAIK ieee sbi, ioe, Saki, Ul) dakint} 
later date, during the reigns of Esar-haddon and 
Assur -bani- pal (Osnappar, RV), the number of 
Assyrian colonists in Samaria was largely in- 
creased (Ezr 41:9 1°), In 2 K 17” these colonists 
are termed ‘Samaritans.’ Josephus says (Ant. 
IX. xiv. 3, X. ix. 7, XI. iv. 4) that they were 
called Cuthzeans in Hebrew, from Cuthah, the 
city of their origin, and Samaritans in Greek, 
from the country to which they were removed ; 
and he regarded the Samaritans of his day as 
their descendants. The Cutheans and others 
brought their national gods with them, an act 
which was believed to have brought on them the 
vengeance of the God of the land. One of the 
captive Jewish priests was consequently sent to 
teach them ‘how they should fear the Lorp.’ 
The result appears to have been that they adopted 
the Jewish ritual, but combined the worship of 
J” with that of their graven images (2 K 17-41; 
Ant. IX. xiv. 3). Possibly, many of their high 
places and altars were destroyed during the re- 
rorms of Josiah (2 K 23'°, 2 Ch 34°). 

The Captivity freed the Jews from their old sin 
of idolatry, and intensified the exclusiveness of the 
Jewish character. When, therefore, the Jews re- 
turned from Babylon, and the Samaritans offered 
to assist them in rebuilding the walls and temple 
at Jerusalem, the proffered aid was refused, and 
the Jews excluded the Samaritans from all par- 
ticipation in their worship. Quarrels naturally 


arose, and led to a mutual enmity between the | 


two peoples, which was marked by frequent 
outbursts of active hostility. The Samaritans 
were generally the aggressors. They attempted 
to prevent the rebuilding of Jerusalem (Ezr 47-4, 
Neh 47%; Ant. x1. iv. 4); seized Jewish lands, 
and carried Jews off as slaves (Ant. XII. iv. 1). 
On one occasion they brought the bodies of dead 
men into the cloisters of the temple (Ané. XVIII, 
li, 2), and on another they killed Galileans who 
were passing through Samaria on the way to 
Jerusalem. This last outburst gave rise to dis- 
putes, which were referred to Rome for settlement 
(Ant. XX. vi. 1-3; BJ I. xii. 3-7). The Samaritans 
were always ready to claim kinship with the Jews 
when the latter were prosperous (Ant. IX. xiv. 3, 
XI. vill. 6); but at other times they repudiated 
the relationship, and acknowledged their Assyrian 
origin (Har 423 Ani, x1. iv. 3, 9, XI v. 5), ‘The 
feeling of the Jews towards their enemies is indi- 
cated by the term of reproach, ‘Thou art a 
Samaritan, and hast a deyil’ (Jn 848); by the 
words of Jesus son of Sirach (Sir 5026); and 


-the Jews. But when Antiochus Iv. Epiphanes 


the mutual hostility explains Christ’s command 
to His disciples not to enter into any city of the 
Samaritans (Mt 10°). j 
Samaria, after its conquest by Assyria, was 
ruled by Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian 
governors until Syria and Palestine fell to Alex- 
ander after the battle of Issus. The Samaritans 
hastened to proffer aid to the conqueror, and in 
return were granted, according to Josephus, per- 
mission to build a temple on Mt. Gerizim (Ant. 
XI. viii. 4, 6, XIII. iii. 4, ix. 1). In this temple, 
which, more probably, however, was built by 
Sanballat during the time of Nehemiah, the 
Samaritans offered sacrifices after the manner of 


took Jerus. and desecrated the temple, they were 
quite ready to address him as god, and ask his 
permission to call their place of worship the temple 
of Zeus Hellenius (Ant. Xil. y. 5). After having 
more than once changed hands during the struggle 
between Alexander's successors, Samaria was given 
by Antiochus II. the Great, as part of the dower 
of his daughter Cleopatra, to Ptolemy v. Epi- 
phanes (Ané. XI. iv. 1). During the reign of the 
atter’s successor, Ptolemy vi. Philometor, the 
Samaritan colony in Egypt, which owed its origin 
to the settlement of Samaritans serving in Alex- 
ander’s army (Ant. XI. viii. 6), and to the re- 
moval of Samaritans from Palestine to Egypt hy 
Ptolemy I. Soter (Ant. xu. i. 1), maintained, in 
controversy with the Alexandrian Jews, that 
according to the laws of Moses the temple was 
to be built on Gerizim and not at Jerus. (A7f. XIII. 
iil. 4). Samaria was conquered by John Hyrcanus, 
who destroyed the temple on Gerizim (BJ I. ii. 
6, 7); and, after passing to the Romans when 
Pompey intervened in the quarrel between Hyr- 
canus If. and his brother, it was given to Herod 
by Augustus (Ant. XV. vii. 3). On Herod’s death 
it was granted to his son Archelaus (Amt. XVII. 
xi. 4; BJ I. vi. 3); but, on his banishment, it 
was added to the province of Syria (Anf. XVII. 
xili. 5; BJ Wm. viii. 1). In the time of Pilate a 
large number of Samaritans were killed when on 
their way to Gerizim, and to Pilate’s action on 
this oceasion Josephus ascribes his recall (Ant. 
AAU A TZ de OA 

In the days of our Lord the Samaritans formed 
an important element in the population; and 
though they probably had a strong admixture 
of Jewish blood in their veins (2 K 23-9, 2 Ch 
346, Ezr 62%, Jn 4"; Ant. X. iv. 5), they had not 
lost their distinctive character as aliens by descent 
(Lk 1738, cf. 10’), and apparently in religion 
(Jn 4°). The gospel appears to have been first 
preached to the Samaritans by Philip, and with 
some measure of success (Ac 8°"). But it cannot 
have been very generally accepted, for the 
Samaritans more than once came into collision 
with the Roman emperors and the Christians. 
Vespasian quelled a threatened rising by slaying 
11,600 of them on Mt. Gerizim (BJ Il. vii. 32); 
and they were so severely punished by Zeno and 
Justinian for murdering Christians and destroying 
churches, that they never afterwards recovered. 
Benjamin of Tudela, A.D. 1163, found ‘ Cutheans, 
who observe the Mosaic law only, and are called 
Samaritans,’ at Ndblus, Coesarea, Ascalon, and 
Damascus (Harly Travels, p. 81). They are now 
represented by a few families at Nablus. 
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SAMATUS (Zdyaros), 1 Es 9**.—One of the sons 
of Ezora, corresponding to Shemariah or Shallum 


in Ezr 10%1: 42, 
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SAMECH (5). — The fifteenth letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, and as such employed in the 
119th Psalin to designate the 15th part, each verse 
of which begins with this letter. In this Dic- 
tionary it is transliterated by s. 


SAMELLIUS (B Dauédrdos, A Seu- ZeB-; AV 
Semellius), 1 Es 216-17 *0.30—Shimshai the scribe, 
ef. Ezr 48 ete. 


SAMEUS (B Oauatos, A Sawatos; AV Sameius).— 
Of the sons of Emmer (1 Es 9*!), answering to 
Shemaiah, of the sons of Hari, Ezr 1021. 


SAMGAR-NEBO (jay7:20).—An officer of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who, according to the MT of Jer 39 
[Gr. 46]*, took his seat, along with other princes, 
in the middle gate of Jerusalem after the Chal- 
dzean army had forced its way into the city. If 
the name (LXNX BN Sayaydéd, A Elccapaydd) is to 
be accepted, it may be=Swmgir-Nabu, ‘be gra- 
cious, O Nebo’ (Schrader, COT ii. 109).* The text 
has in anv ease suffered corruption, as is evident, 
apart from other considerations, from the multi- 
tude of variant readings exhibited (ef. Swete, O7' 
in Greek, ad loc.) by the LXX. If we retain the 
name Samgar-nebo, we ought perhaps to drop the 
first ‘ Nergal-sharezer,’ and read: ‘Samgar-nebo 
the Sar-sechim [a title as yet unexplained], Nebu- 
shazban the Rab-saris [cf. v.'"]Jand Nergal-sharezer 
the Rab-mag’ (so Sayce in art. NERGAL-SHAREZER 
above). Another course is to reject (with Giese- 
brecht) the name Samgar-nebo entirely, taking 
3190 as a dittography of 3 35, and joining 113 to 
the following, o'3579¥123 thus = 771232) of v.8. It 
must be confessed that’ the means are not yet at 
our disposal for pronouncing with confidence on 
the true text. See, for another expedient, art. 
SARSECHIM. J. A. SELLIE. 


SAMLAH (rbnv).—An Edomite king, described 
as ‘of Masrekah’ (which see), Gn 36° (B dzest, 
A Saldapd, D Zauadrd)=1 Ch 1* (B om., A Zapad). 


SAMMUS (Zappos, B Naupov), 1 Es 9%=Shema, 
Neh 84. 


SAMOS (duos), one of the most important 
islands in the Agean, is separated from the 
coast of Ionia by the narrow straits in which the 
Greeks met the Persian fleet and won the decisive 
victory of Mycale, B.c. 479. It was the centre of 
Jonian luxury, art, and science ; and, from the 
moment when it became a member of the Ionic 
confederacy to the time wher ic was deprived of 
its freedom by Vespasian, its history 1s full of 
interest. In B.c. 84 it was united to the province 
of Asia, and in B.C. 17 it was made a free city by 
Augustus. This was the political status when 
St. Paul, after passing Chios, touched at Samos 
(Ae 20 RV) on his return from his third mis- 
sionary journey. There were many Jewish 
residents on the island (1 Mac _15*), who ob- 
tained numerous privileges when Marcus Agrippa 
and Herod yisited Samos. The latter also made 
presents to the Samians (Ant. XVI. ii. 2,4; BJ 1. 
xxi. 11). Descriptions of the island and its his- 
tory will be found in Tournefort, Voyage de 
Levante, ii. 103 ete.; Ross, Reise auf die griech. 
Inseln, ti. 139 ete. ; Murray, Handbook to Asia 
Minor, ete. pp. 359-361. C. W. WILSON. 


SAMOTHRACE (SapoApdxn, t.c. the Thracian 
Samos).—An island of considerable size in the 
Aégean Sea, to the south of the coast of Thrace, 
and north-west from the city of Troas. St. Paul 

* On the similarity of the names Shamgar and Sumgar see 
Mcore, Judges, 106. 


and his companions, sailing from Troas, made a 
straight run, without tacking (see RHEGIUM), 
across the sea to Samothrace (Ac 16"); and the 
next day they sailed north to NEAPOLIS, on the 
Thracian coast, which, according to Pliny (Nat. 
Hist. iv. 23), was about 38 miles from the island, 
though the actual distance is hardly more than 
about 20 miles. At the northern end of the 
island was the town, called by the same name; 
and here, doubtless, it was that the ship which 
carried St. Paul cast anchor for the night. Ae 208, 
also, probably implies that the ship anchored for a 
night at Samothrace ; but no details are recorded. 
There was no good harbour at any point round the 
island, which therefore was difticult of approach 
(tmportuosissima omnium, as Pliny says); but the 
ancient Greek sailors always liked to anchor for 
the night, if convenient or possible (Ac 20! !), 

Samothrace is a mountainous island; and in 
the view from the Trojan coast it forms a huge 
mass behind and towering over the intermediate 
island of Imbros. Its summit rises to 5240 ft.; 
and there Homer describes the sea-god Poseidon 
taking his seat to survey the battle before Troy. 
In a similar way the island of Samos on the coast 
of Jonia forms a huge mass rising boldly out of the 
sea; and the common name Samos is probably 
due, not to colonization from one to the other, nor 
to common stock in the inhabitants, but to the 
character of the islands, each in the distance look- 
ing like a single huge mountain.* 

Samothrace, being unsuited for a trading centre 
by its harbourless nature, played little part in 
Greek history. Its only importance is due to the 
cult of the mysterious gods ealled Cabiri, who 
were said to have been worshipped by the original 
Pelasgian inhabitants of the island (Herod. ii. 51). 
The Mysteries of the Cabiri rivalled those of 
Eleusis in reputation and attractiveness during 
the later centuries of Greek history ; and Philip 


| of Macedon was initiated at Samothrace. 


W. M. RAMSAY. 

SAMPSAMES (xV YauwWduns, which is followed by 
AV and RV; A YauwWdnns; Lat. VSS Lampsacus). 
—One of the places to which the Romans are said 
to have written in favour of the Jews, 1 Mac 15-°. 
It is usually identified with Samsun, a seaport 
town on the Black Sea, between Sinope and ‘fre- 
bizond (cf. Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, 273). 


SAMSON.— 

i, The name. 

ii. The narrative. 

iii. The sources. 

iv. The historical hackground. 

v. Historical importance. 

vi. Significance for the history of religion. 
vil. Significance for the history of civilization. 
viii. Mythological traces, 

Literature, 

i. THE NAmE.—The pronunciation Samson is 
derived from the Vulgate, which follows the LXX 
Douwov, using a vowel older than the @ of the 
Heb. jiwnw Shimshén. The name is not to be 
derived from jov, or adv, or vey ‘serve’ (cf. Moore 
on Je 13*4), but is formed from wry ‘sun’ by means 
of the denominating ending j}; a diminutive sense 
=‘little sun’ (ef. the Arab. name Shuwmais in 
Noldeke, ZDMG xl. p. 166) is less probable than 
a derivation with the sense ‘sunny,’ ‘sun’s man’ 
(cf. Ges. - Kautzsch, Gram. § 86f.g.). It is 
natural to think of the Danite city BETH-SHEMESH, 

. > a aT 
which was not far from Samson’s birthplace. The 
naine Samson is confined in the OT to the judge 
(but ef. way Shimshai, Ezr 4° 7--*), and is found 
nowhere but in Jg 13-16, which have him for 

* Constantine Porphyr. (iii. p. 41, Bonn ed.), Eustathius, and 


Strabo (pp. 346, 457) say that Yeuos meant ‘hill’; and the 
name was common in the Greek world. 
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their subject (the Syr. and LXX Luc. wrongly 
introduce him in 1§ 12"). The same thing is true 
of the name of his father MANOAH (n\32 ‘rest,’ 


‘resting - place’), Jg 137% 16°; but after the 
Captivity the inhabitants of Zor'ah, Samson’s 


native town, are called (1 Ch 2°54) MANAHE- 
THITES (‘AqI9), a circumstance which might imply 
that Manoah was the heros eponymos of a Danite 
clan, and was only afterwards assigned as father to 
the judge Samson (cf. the case of JEPHTHAH in 
Jeg 1b). 

li. THE NARRATIVE.— 


Ch. 13. The barren wife of the Danite Manoah of Zor'ah has 
a vision of the angel of Jahweh in the form of a man, who pro- 
mises to her a son who from his mother’s womb is to be a 
‘consecrated one’ to God (77 113, see Nazirire), and who 
is to make a commencement of freeing the people from the 
Philistine yoke. Therefore his mother is to abstain from all 
intoxicating liquors and guard against everything that defiles ; 
no razor is to come upon the head of the child. At Manoah’s 
prayer the angel appears a second time, and repeats his instruc- 
tions. Only after he ascends in the flame of the offering pre- 
sented to Jahweh and disappears, do Manoah and his wife 
recognize who had been their guest. The boy, when born, is 
named Samson, and grows up under the blessing of Jahweh. 

Ch. 14. Arrived at manhood, Samson, not without opposition 
from his parents, makes choice of a Philistine girl at Timnah to 
be his wife. On his way there he kills a lion, and on his return 
journey eats of the honey which he finds in the carcase. At 
the wedding feast he makes this the subject of a riddle for the 
young men, and, when his young wife coaxes him into telling 
her the solution and betrays it to them, he leaves her in ill 
humour. 

Ch. 15. Having recovered himself, Samson will visit his wife 
in her parents’ house, but finds that she has been given by her 
father to another. In revenge he destroys the ripe harvest 
fields of the Philistines by foxes with burning brands. The Philis- 
tines retaliate by burning his wife and all her house, an act 
which Samson again avenges by slaughtering many of them 
(vv.18), Having made his escape to the territory of Judah, 
which, however, owned the Philistine suzerainty, he allows 


himself, on their menaces, to be handed over by the inhabitants’ 


bound, but bursts his bonds and slays a thousand Philistines 
with the jawbone of an ass. The wearied Samson is revived 


by Boat by means of a spring flowing from the jawbone 
vv.9-19), 


Ch. 16. While Samson is visiting a harlot at Gaza he is 
betrayed, and his enemies think to seize him in the morning. 
But be catches up the folding-doors of the city gate, posts and 
all, and carries them to the top of a mountain by Hebron 
(vv.13), His paramour, DELILAH, in the Vale of Sorek is bribed 
by the Philistines to deliver him over to them: three times he 
deceives her as to the source of his strength, and bursts the 
bonds wherewith she has bound him. At last he confesses 
that his strength lies in his God-consecrated hair, and after he 
has been shaved while asleep he falls defenceless into the hands 
of the Philistines. The latter put out his eyes and sect him to 
slaves’ work in the prison at Gaza (vv.4-22). At the festival in 
honour of their god Dacon, the conquered foe is to be exhibited 
as a spectacle to the assembled people. But with the new 
growth of his hair the blind man feels his strength return, and 
after praying to Jahweh he pulls down the pillars of the house 
in which the Philistines are assembled, so that they all perish 
along with himself in the ruins. His body is buried by his 
relatives in the family sepulchre. His judgeship had lasted 
twenty years (vv.23-31), 

iii. THE SouRCES.—Of all the narratives in the 
Book of Judges, that about Samson is the only 
one that is not composed from the two ancient 
sources which supplied the material of the book— 
in all probability the Judzean source (J) and the 
Ephraimitic (KE). The attempt to distinguish two 
sources throughout has only once been made, and 
that superficially, by von Ortenberg, but cannot 
be regarded as successful. On the other hand, it 
has been rightly recognized by van Doorninck 
(1879) and Stade (1884) that ch. 14 has undergone 
extensive revision, and Bohme (1885) has proved 
the same for ch. 13. In both chapters the aim of 
this revision is religious ; the whole personality of 
Samson is meant to be brought under the religious 
point of view more than is the case in the par- 
ticular narratives. Béhme has shown at the same 
time that ch. 13 bears marks of the source J, and 
thus the whole Samson history will have to be 
assigned to this source. That E has no share in 
it is explained by the circumstance that for the 
Ephraimitic source the judge who ‘ began to deliver 
Israel out of the hands of the Philistines’ (13°) was 


oe 


not Samson but Samuel (1S 7%). Whether the 
Samson history, whose scene was the neighbour- 
hood of Judah, had only a local importance such 
as to prevent its being made use of by E, or 
whether that history was too repugnant to its 
theocratic character (cf. Eb. Schrader, who calls E 
‘the theocratic narrator’), in any case Samuel 
takes the place of Samson completely in E (15 1-7; 
ef. esp. the birth story in 1 $8 1 with Jg 13), whereas 
in J Samuel plays no part at all as judge and 
military commander. 

But if the Samson story is derived from only 
one source, yet, apart from the above-mentioned 
revision, it is not on that account a literary unity 
in all its parts. On the contrary, the various 
anecdotes about Samson were originally related 
separately and only afterwards collected and 
arranged. Later than any of them, we may 
assume, is the story of his birth (ch. 13), just as is 
the case with almost all ancient heroes, even those 
of them who otherwise appear in the clearest light 
of history. 

Samson is included by the Deuteronomistic re- 
daction, to which the Book of Judges owes its 
shape, amongst the ‘great judges’; but this, it 
appears, was not done without a considerable 
amount of weeding out. The concluding formula 
of the Deuteronomic redaction as to the duration of 
Samson’s judgeship appears already at the end of 
ch. 15 (v.%’), and is then repeated in 16°. This 
should in all likelihood be explained on the ground 
that R® closed his history of Samson with ch. 15, 
and did not admit ch. 16 into his Book of Judges. 
The reason is easily discovered. Down to the 
close of ch. 15 Samson is the husband of one wife, 
and love to her along with love to his native land 
is the motive of all his actions. But in ch. 16 he 
appears as the slave of sensual passion, caught in 
the toils of a succession of paramours, to the last 
of whom he even betrays the secret of the Divine 
strength that animated him. If this itself must 
have appeared to the mind of RP quite unworthy 
of a God-called judge (cf. 2!% 15), his fate also was 
an unfitting one, namely that he should end his 
life as prisoner and slave of the unbelievers. 
Hence RP excluded ch. 16 in the same way as 
ch. 9 (the story of Abimelech). He was inditfer- 
ent to the circumstance that thus the account of 
Samson’s death disappeared ; neither is there any 
mention of the death of Barak or of Deborah, and 
only a supplementary allusion to that of Ehud (4'). 
It was not till the last redaction of Judges that 
ch. 16 was once more united with the preceding 
chapters, but the first concluding formula (15*") 
was still piously allowed to remain. How much of 
the minor alterations of the old text is to be attri- 
buted to this last redaction, cannot be determined. 

iv. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND.—The tribe 
of Dan, to which Samson belongs, possessed not 
only one tribal territory, but two,—the one west 
of Jerusalem, situated between Benjamin and 
Judah; the other in the extreme north, at the 
lower sources of the Jordan, bordering upon the 
territory of Naphtali. Samson comes from the 
southern territory ; his native town Zor‘ah (a3), 
one of the principal places belonging to the tribe 
(Jos 19%, Jg 187-* 4) ef. also Neh 11%), still bears 
the same name at the present day. It lies on the 
northern slope of the fertile Wddy es-Surar, 
through which the railway from Jaffa to Jeru- 
salem now runs, opposite the ancient Beth- 
shemesh (cf. G. A. Smith, HGAHL 218f.). But 
the question is, whether Samson lived (or is sup- 
posed to have lived) before or after the emigration 
of the 600 Danites who founded the northern set- 
tlement of the tribe. The history of this expe- 
dition is given summarily in Jg 1*4 (to be supple- 
mented by Jos 19% [LXX]), and in full detail in 
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Jg 17. 18. Since the account of it in the Jast- 
mentioned two chapters is preceded by the story 
of Samson, one might be disposed at first to decide 
for the former of the above alternatives. But it 
must not be forgotten that chs. 17-21 are appen- 
dices to the Book of Judges, and that their present 
dosifion tells us nothing about their order in time. 
Vhen the 600 Danites struck off to the north, 
their tribe was still contending for its independ- 
ence, although with little prospect of being able 
to assert it. The braver and more resolute mem- 
bers of the tribe having taken their departure, 
the remnant will have abandoned all further 
struggle and rested content that their foreign lords 
should leave them in possession of the soil, prob- 
ably upon condition of paying tribute. But this 
is the condition of things which we meet with in 
the story of Samson. The Philistines have pene- 
trated far into the Shephélah, Timnah (the modern 
Tibne only 4 or 5 miles 8. W. of Sora) belongs to 
them. Between them and the Danites there is no 
state of war, but unrestricted intercourse, con- 
nubvum and commercium—nay, the whole life of 
the Danites appears to gravitate towards the 
Philistine cities. The power is entirely in the 
hands of the Philistines: when Samson gets into 
trouble with them, his native town cannot shelter 
him. But even the territory of Judah, to which 
he flees, offers no security, for it, too, is subject to 
the Philistines, as its inhabitants (Jg 15") expressly 
affirm as a fact generally recognized. Samson’s 
own demeanour is not at all that of an enthusiast 
for political independence and deliverer of his 
people from the Philistine yoke. He belongs, on 
the contrary, to that class amongst his country- 
men who are disposed to modern and liberal ideas, 
and who have no scruple about entering into 
relations with the Philistines and even connecting 
themselves with them by marriage. This strange 
conduct is already excused and explained in 
Jg 14+ as being in obedience to a Divine commis- 
sion, in order that Samson might find an oppor- 
tunity of damaging the Philistines. But’ this 
verse does not belong to the oldest form of the 
narrative, and is actually contradicted by other 
passages. Samson himself offers to the Judahites 
(154) the excuse that he had not attacked the 
Philistines, but simply requited the wrong done to 
him by them. And in precisely the same fashion 
he always asserts his innocence to himself and to 
his enemies (cf. 15°*-7): if they would only leave 
him in peace, they should be safe from him, so he 
thinks atleast. In the case of all his exploits, then, 
we have to do not with conscious attempts to de- 
liver Israel, but only with the involuntary uprising 
of a subject people against the alien and unloved 
oppressor, with little ‘pin-pricks,’ each of which 
is regarded as a heroic deed and greeted with 
malicious joy. But ten hot-blooded and foolhardy 
Samsons would not have been able to loosen the 
chains of Israel's bondage. This was only accom- 
plished when the Philistines, who had ventured to 
attack the kernel of the Isr. territory, were, after 
some initial successes (1 S 4), completely beaten by 
the uprising of Mt. Ephraim (18 18) and after- 
wards of all Israel under the leadership of Saul 
and Dayid, and driven back within their own 
narrow territory. By means of these wars Samson’s 
home became once more free, and a permanent pos- 
session of Israel. The Samson stories are probably 
intended, then, to be understood as belonging to 
the period which immediately preceded the Philis- 
tine war of 1S 4, and are thus, apart from the 
appendices Jg 17-21, in the right place. That 
implies at the same time that the tradition, at 
first oral, embodying them must also go back to 
the same period. In a later age there was no 
possibility of their arising. 


v. HisroricAL IMporTANCE.—According to the 
scheme of the Book of Judges as its programme is 
set down by the Deuteronomie redactor in Jg 24, 
Samson was ‘raised up’ by Jahweh to be ‘judge’ 
over all the children of Israel, in order to deliver 
them from the rule of the Philistines, to which 
Jahweh had given them over on account of their 
unfaithfulness (ef. 13!). We saw that in the case 
of Samson there can be no mention of such deliver- 
ance, and just as little of an activity on behalf of, 
or any judgeship over, the whole of Israel. What 
we are told of him, at all events, claims nothing 
more than quite a local importance. We need not 
wonder, then, that R? left out ch. 16 (see above), 
but only that he allowed Samson to pass as a 
‘judge’ at all. But this may be explained as due 
to the example set in the pre-Deuteronomic Book of 
Judges, the work of R/E (cf. Budde, Kurzer Hdcom. 
xit., xvf.). The rank of a divinely -sent judge 
could not be henceforward taken from Samson, 
His credentials rest especially on ch. 13, the Divine 
promise and wondertul accomplishment of his 
birth. We shall have to regard the whole of 
this chapter as a later addition to the particular 
Samson narratives which were gathered from the 
mouth of the people and lie before us in chs. 14-16. 
As a literary composition, however, that chapter 
need not be more recent than these others. It is 
worthy of note that even it still confines the 
historical importance of Samson within very narrow 
limits. All that is said of him in y.? is that ‘he 
shall degin to deliver Israel out of the hand of the 
Philistines.’ 

vi. SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE History oF RE- 
LIGION.—The glaring contradiction between the 
Divine call of Samson and his far from exemplary 
manner of life caused much racking of the brains 
and much offence to the older theologians. <A 
correct judgment of his personality is possible 
only when, on the one hand, we leave out of view 
the Christian standard of morality, and when, 
on the other, we take into account that Samson 
was originally not a religious but a popular hero. 
Still there remains even in the oldest strata of the 
narratives one religious trait, and it is this which 
has made it possible to represent him as under 
theocratic enlightenment. Any endowment be- 
yond the ordinary human standard, or any con- 
duct quite opposed to what is otherwise recognized 
as the character of a person, is explained in anti- 
quity, and so also in the OT, as due to a super- 
human being, a spirit, having taken up its abode 
in the person. On this account all who are 
mentally deranged are supposed to be the dwelling- 
place of a spirit, by whom they are possessed. In 
this way also the superhuman strength of Samson 
is explained ; and as the Philistines, the enemies 
of Israel, suffer through his deeds, the spirit which 
works through him is the spirit of Jahweh, the 
God of Israel. The last verse of ch. 13 notes the 
first occasion upon which the spirit of Jahweh 
moves him, without telling us how this working 
showed itself. In 14°" 154 ‘the spirit of Jahweh 
came upon him’ to enable him to perform the 
greatest feats of strength. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that this expression is wanting in 14°. ‘This 
appears to point to a different way of viewing 
the matter, and, as this same way entirely domi- 
nates ch. 16, it may be regarded as the more 
original. According to Samson’s own statement 
in 16'7, which is confirmed by vv.” *8, his strength 
is not a new thing every time, imparted at the 
moment of need through his being filled with 
the Divine spirit, but is a constant possession, 
connected with the hair of his head, on which 
no razor comes, because from his mother’s womb 
he has been a consecrated one of God, a Nazirite 
(713). 
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The Nazirate is a religious institution of undoubtedly the 
highest antiquity ; it is named as early as Am 2!1!, along with 
prophecy, as one of the special blessings which Jahweh has 
bestowed upon His people. At the same time it persisted in 
Israel down to the days when Israel’s religion had undergone a 
great spiritualizing, for not only do we find it in Nu 6 in the 
legislation of the post-exilic period as a firmly established 
sacred usage, but we meet with its practice in Jerusalem at the 
temple even in the time of the Apostle Paul (Ac 21°f), But in 
the OT Samson is the only Nazirite we encounter; for the 
consecration of Samuel is of quite a different character, and the 
words ‘and there shall no razor come upon his head’ in 18 11 
certainly do not belong to the original text. From the story of 
Samson, now, we can gather that the essence of the Nazirite 
vow consisted simply in allowing the hair to grow. At the 
expiry of the period fixed for the vow the hair was shorn by the 
priest and cast into the sacrificial flame (Nu 615, Ac 21%4),* 
Even Samson’s lifelong Nazirate (Jg 135-7) can scarcely be 
understood as implying that he is to carry his hair with him 
down to the grave, but rather that he has it shorn from time to 
time, and each time consecrates the shorn hair to Jahweh. 
But, as the Nazirite bears the God-consecrated offering upon 
his head, he naturally requires to keep his body, which 
ministers nourishment also to the hair, pure from everything 
that is repugnant to the Deity. The regulations on this sub- 
ject will undergo change and enlargement with the times ; 
the prohibition of wine (including, no doubt, all intoxicat- 
ing liquors) belongs certainly to the oldest state of things, 
and is witnessed to already in Am 212, An intoxicated man 
is possessed by another spirit which disputes God’s authority. 
Samson, indeed, does not impress us as one who practised 
self-restraint in any direction ; his taking food from the carcase 
of the lion (Jg 148) is directly opposed to the enactments of 
Nu 66. for the term ‘dead body’ there certainly includes a 
potiori the carcases of animals, But from these contradictions 
between the Samson story and the Nazirate law we can only 
conclude that the story does not proceed throughout on the 
presupposition of his being under a Nazirite vow. The contra- 
dictions must have been early observed, and this explains why 
what was wanting in the case of Samson himself, namely 
abstinence from wine and from unclean food, is compensated 
for in 134-14 by attributing this abstinence to his mother for the 
period of her pregnancy. 

According to ch. 16, Samson’s strength resides in the unshorn 
hair of his head, a belief which in the case of the Nazirate is 
explained by the consecration in virtue of which Jahweh Him- 
self dwells in the hair consecrated to Him. Amos, too, appears 
to attribute special powers to the Nazirites (2Uf), but what is 
the nature of these we are not told. But the notion that some 
mysterious power resides in the hair, apart even from such 
special consecration, is extraordinarily widespread. A large 
collection of facts directly connected with supposed active and 
passive bodily powers may be found in J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bough 2, iii. 390f. The Sunda Isles of the present day con- 
tribute much material to this collection, but so also does 
Europe of the Middle Ages, especially in the matter of pro- 
cesses against witches. The reader may note also what is said 
in the same work (i. 370 ff., cf. also p. 31) about letting the hair 
grow, and about the dangers connected with the cutting of it. 
The fear of these rises to such a pitch that, for instance, the 
chief of the Namosi upon the Fiji Islands, every time he had his 
hair cut, had to devour a man, in order to ward off the dangers 
which threatened him. We have therefore to do here with 
convictions diffused over the whole world, and which certainly 
go back to very early times. Even in Israel they must have 
been much older than the religion of Jahweh, but they were 
brought within its scope in the form of the Nazirate. From 
the story of Samson and from Am 211f we may infer with some 
probability that Israel was conscious that the blessing of the 
Nazirate gave them an advantage over the Philistines and the 
Canaanites; and if that is so, we must hold that the Nazirate 
was established in Israel prior to the conquest of Canaan, 


vii. SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE HISTORY OF CIVILI- 
ZATION.—The story of Samson is specially import- 
ant from this point of view. Above all, we see from 
it that the ideal of the country hero was exactly 
the same in Israel then as it is at the present day. 
The lion of a village must be first in suecess with 
the female sex, first in bodily strength, courage, 
and fondness for brawling, and first in mother 
wit. Samson displays the last-named quality in 
his riddle (ch. 14), in his ever-varied devices 
against the Philistines, and in the witty fashion 
in which he ever anew deceives Delilah. Veracity 
by no means belongs to the list of virtues of the 
country hero, and as little does faithfulness in 
love. Excess, or at least enormous capacity in 
eating and in drinking strong liquors, is amongst 
the things that may almost be taken for granted. 
It is strange enough that this trait is not strikingly 
displayed in Samson. Who knows whether from 


* How large a part was played by the hair-offering in the life 
of ancient peoples, especially of the Semites, may be learned 
from W. R. Smith, RS 2 325-334, cf. also p. 482 ff. 
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the store of legends that circulated regarding him 
there may not have been dropped this or that 
portion dealing with the subject in question? As 
to the matter of his enormous bodily strength, 
every village, or at least every shire, has still its 
Samson, whose displays of strength, as recorded 
in popular stories, speedily go, without the 
valling in of any superhuman causes, beyond 
what is possible for man. Many of our readers, 
especially those who have been brought up in the 
country, will be able to substantiate what we 
have said. Such conditions of life, which we can 
still detect everywhere, are the earliest soil of 
the Samson stories; everything else is only 


secondary. 


We have, further, in ch. 14 a graphic description 
of the wedding festivities in ancient Israel, the 
only one which has come down to us. We see 
from it that on such occasions the proceedings 
were essentially the same as in the modern East, 
and, in some important points, even the same as 
at our own Jewish weddings. There is a seven 
days’ feast (v.17), above all with plenty of eating 
and drinking of wine (772), in which the whole 
community takes part. The thirty companions 
(v.4), with their head, who is probably meant in 
147° and 152, are the conductors of the bride (cf. the 
‘sixty valiant men’ of Solomon in Ca 37, and the 
‘friend of the bridegroom’ in Jn 3”). They would 
have to defray the expenses of the wedding, as is 
still the custom in Syrian villages. Samson and 
the young wife would, as is also the custom there, 
be called ‘king’ and ‘queen’ during the seven 
days (cf. Budde, Kurzer Hdcom. xvii. p. xviif.). 
Samson’s riddle is only a small part of the amuse- 
ments of all kinds—songs, dances, games, stories 
—with which the seven days were filled up. 


— 

Although, however, the practices at Samson’s wedding are 
the same as are usual elsewhere, the same cannot be said of the 
character of the marriage itself. From 15!f. it is plain that the 
young wife did not go after the marriage to Zor'ah to Samson’s 
house, but remained in the house of her parents at Timnah? 
And even if this might appear to be explained on the ground 
that Samson, according to 1419>, parted from her in anger 
instead of personally accompanying her in stately procession to 
Zor'ah (cf. 144), there is not the slightest hint in 151% that he 
purposed subsequently to take her home to Zor'ah, but only 
that he meant to visit her in her parents’ house. Nor does 
the kid which he takes with him appear to be an extraordinary 
present for a special purpose, such as to make up for his anger 
of 1419, but seems rather to belong to the visit as such. If all 
this be so, then we have to do with that peculiar ancient form of 
marriage to which W. R, Smith (Kinship and Marriage in early 
Arabia, pp. 70-76) gave the name sadika marriage. It answers 
to the ancient social institution of the matriarchate, under 
which the wife remains with her relations, the husband visits 
her there, the children belong to the tribe and the family of the 
mother. One-sided dissolution of such a marriage and the con- 
tracting of another (cf. Jg 152) by the woman is also witnessed 
to amongst the Arabs (/.c. p. 64). If Samson’s marriage is to be 
understood in this way, this does not of course imply that at 
the time when these stories took their rise all marriages in 
Israel were of the sadika type. But we learn again from the 
ancient Arabic materials collected by W. R. Smith, that, even 
when the later form of marriage had come to preyail, such 
sadika marriages were still contracted when the ordinary 
marriage was not possible, as, for instance, between members 
of hostile tribes (/.c. p. 71f.). This may be the explanation in 
the case before us, where a man belonging to the territory of 
Israel, which was subject to the Philistines, seeks in marriage a 
girl of the ruling people. We should perhaps adopt a similar 
interpretation when it is said that Gideon had a concubine in 
Shechem (Jg 831), which still belonged to the Canaanites; and 
when Abimelech, her son, speaks of himself as a Shechemite 
and not as an Israelite (92). If any one thinks it worth while, he 
may, upon the ground of this ancient social custom, view more 
mildly even Samson’s relation to Delilah in 164f It is sur- 
prising indeed that at such a marriage the festivities described 
in ch. 13 should be the same as at the marriages which constitute 
the man the possessor (793) of the woman; but it may well be 
that different points of view have here become confused. 


viii. MyTHOLOGICAL TRACES.—Samson’s extra- 
ordinary strength, which he displays in a number 
of feats, led even in olden times to a comparison of 
him with Hercules, and recently such comparisons 
have gone the length of vain attempts to count up 
exactly twelve exploits of Samson. After it came 
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to be recognized or believed that the Hercules 
legend is a solar myth, many in our own century 
proceeded to take the story of Samson also as a 
sun-myth, and to interpret it so in detail. The 
derivation of the name jwey from vin tells indeed 
rather against than in favour of this view, for it is 
not the way with a nature-myth to borrow or even 
to derive the name of its hero from the cosmical 
object which it deserihes. The derivation from 
Beth-shemesh is a much more natural one. But 
such mythical explanations are not capable of 
being refuted in detail, because the elements with 
which they operate are so simple that any one so 
disposed may find them in any history, and for the 
most part in opposite ways. At all events, the 
strength of Samson requires no such explanation ; 
on the contrary, it is explicable, as we saw, by con- 
siderations drawn, on the one hand, from the 
history of civilization, and on the other from 
religion. And it is equally certain that none of 
the narrators of the story is conscious that he is 
handing on a myth; the features of the contem- 
porary history and civilization are very clearly 
marked. This does not prevent the supposition 
that mythical traits may have found their way 
into these popular narratives. Undoubtedly a topo- 
logical [Gunkel, Genesis, p. xv, incorrectly gives 
this the name ‘ geological’] motive for a legend 
appears at work in 15'", where the name ‘ Height 
of the Jawbone’ is to be explained. It is quite re- 
markable, too, that the fire-brand foxes (15*") recur 
in Ovid (Fasti, iv. 679 ff.) in the Roman cultus, 
and are explained (zd. 701 ff.) by the act of a mis- 
chievous boy which exactly resembles the act of 
Samson. But, in this instance at all events, we 
have not to do with a solar myth; the reader may 
be reminded how in Poitou ‘the spirit of the corn 
appears to be conceived in the shape of a fox’ 
(Frazer, /.c. 11. 283; cf. the whole chapter entitled 
‘The corn-spirit’). The attempt to give a con- 
tinuous mythological interpretation of the story 
of Samson is therefore to be. abandoned, although 
there are various points in it besides the above 
which may profitably be examined from this point 
of view. 


LITERATURE.—The Comm. on Judges, esp. those of Moore, in 
Internat. Crit. Com. 1895; Budde in AKwrzer Hdeom. 1897 ; 
Nowack in Hdkomm. 1900; and the authorities cited in these. 
The older literature will be found in Winer’s excellent art. 
‘Simson’ in his RWB3, 1848. K. BUDDE. 


SAMUEL (5s302', Sawov7j\).—The meaning ‘name 
of God,’ which is now generally accepted, is the 
only one that can be upheld on philological grounds. 
The author of the early history of Samuel obviously 
connects the name with the circumstances of 
Samuel’s birth as if Swnw=Sxo bxw (12 ‘and she 
called his name Samuel, saying, Because I have 
asked him of the Lord’); but it is impossible to 
regard this explanation as giving the actual deriva- 
tion of the naine. As is not infrequently the case 
in the OT, ‘the writer merely expresses an asson- 
ance, not an etymology, 7.¢. the name dxiaw recalled 
to his mind the word Sxw asked, though in no 
sense derived from it’ (Driver, Text of Sam. 
p- 13f.). The derivation ‘heard of God’ (Ds y3n7/) 
is also etymologically improbable.* . 

The history of Samuel as set forth in the first 
Book that bears his name contains so many dis- 


*Ina recent article on‘The Name of Samuel and the Stem 
byw? (JBL, vol. xix. pt. i.), M. Jastrow, jr., maintains that the 
first element (12v’) of the compound name Shémi’él should be 
rendered ‘offspring’ rather than ‘name,’ on the analogy of the 
Assyr. shumu, which occurs frequently in the former sense in 
proper names (Nebu-shum-ukin, Bel-shum-usur, ete.): he 
explains Samuel therefore as=‘son of God,’ and compares the 
correlative Abiel. There is, however, no evidence to show that 


the Heb. Ov ever bore this meaning: the passages cited by 
Jastrow in favour of it readily admit of the usual signification. 


crepancies not only as regards the history of the 
period, but also as regards Samuel’s character and 
position, that it is impossible to assign it to a 
single author. These inconsistencies can be ex- 
plained only on the theory that we have two 
accounts of the history of Samuel, which have 
been combined by a later editor (see following 
article). In order, therefore, to obtain a clear con- 
ception of the life and work of Samuel, it is neces- 
sary to treat the two sources separately. 


In the earlier of the two documents from which the Books of 
Samuel are mainly compiled, Samuel first appears in connexion 
with the election of Saul as king at Gilgal (91f). He is there 
described as ‘a man of God’ (96), or, more accurately, as a seer 
(45 as opposed to N33 a prophet, 99), living in the land of Zuph 
(probably in the hill-country of Ephraim). The narrative opens 
somewhat abruptly with the story of Saul’s search for the asses 
of his father. After three days’ search Saul is on the point of 
returning homewards, when he is urged by his servant to con- 
sult the man of God living in that district (it is not until v.15 
that we learn his name). Saul’s objection, that the seer will 
certainly expect a present, is met by the servant producing the 
fourth part of a shekel. They accordingly enter the city and 
inquire for the seer, whom they meet on his way to the high 
place. The meeting, however, was no accidental one, for 
Samuel had been divinely prepared on the previous day for the 
coming of the Benjamite stranger, and had been instructed to 
anoint him to be prince over Israel; for, said Jehovah, ‘he 
shall save my people out of the hands of the Philistines.’ 
Samuel accordingly invites Saul to the sacrificial meal, at which 
a place had been reserved for him, and on the following morn- 
ing privately anoints him, and informs him at the same time of 
his Divine mission to deliver Israel from its oppressors. He 
adds, further, three signs by which Saul may prove the truth 
of his words, and bids him do as occasion serves him when these 
have been fulfilled. The signs are fulfilled, and shortly after 
Saul’s return to his father’s house the occasion foretold by 
Samuel presents itself in connexion with the siege of Jabesh- 
gilead by Nahash the Ammonite, Saul’s prompt and successful 
action in relieving the besieged city arouses the enthusiasm of 
his countrymen, who crown him king at Gilgal, 


The comparatively subordinate position occupied 
by Samuel, according to this older narrative, and 
the limited extent of his influence on the affairs of 
the nation, stand in striking contrast to the tradi- 
tional view of his life and work. He is here repre- 
sented as the seer of a small town, who is consulted 
in matters of difficulty and perplexity by the 
inhabitants of the district in which he lives, and 
who is in charge of the local shrine: beyond this 
district he is unknown to the rest of Israel. 
Further, his chief claim to fame lies in the fact 
that on one occasion only he is chosen by Jehovah 
as His instrument in carrying out His plans for 
the deliverance of Israel. Lastly, it is noticeable 
that he has no voice in the establishment of the 
monarchy ; his interest in the matter apparently 
ceases with the performance of his part in anoint- 
ing Saul ; nor does he appear to have been consulted 
in the actual election of the king. It cannot, how- 
ever, be doubted that this older document has been 
preserved to us only in a very fragmentary form ; 
and we may infer with considerable probability 
that it originally contained a longer and fuller 
account of the life and work of Samuel, which was 
passed over by the editor in favour of the (from his 
point of view) more satisfactory account preserved 
in the later document. The explanation of this 
selection is furnished by the later document, which 
is obviously coloured by the views and conceptions 
of a later age, and as such approximates more 
closely to the standpoint of the editor who com- 
bined the two narratives. It remains, therefore, to 
examine the narrative of the later document, and 
to estimate how far we can utilize it for the purpose 
of supplementing the earlier account. 


The later narrative commences with the birth of Samuel, and 
relates how Hannah, the barren wife of Elkanah, on the occasion 
of the yearly feast made a solenm vow to the Lorp that if He 
would look upon her affliction and give her a man child, she 
would dedicate him to the service of the sanctuary. Samuel is 
born in answer to her prayer, and in due time handed over to 
the care of Eli, the aged priest at Shiloh. His childhood is 
thus spent within the precincts of the ancient Israelite shrine, 
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where ‘he ministered to the Lorp before Eli the priest’ (211), 
and ‘grew in favour both with the Lorp and also with men’ 
(226), But the sons of Eli, who in the natural course of events 
would have succeeded their father, proved unworthy of their 
sacred office, and provoked the wrath of Jehovah by their abuse 
of their priestly privileges. In consequence of their sin the 
destruction of the house of Eli is decreed by Jehovah, who 
announces His purpose to the youthful Samuel in a vision of 
the night. The favour of Jehovah, however, which is openly 
displayed towards the latter, makes it apparent that he has 
been chosen to succeed to the priestly office, and all Israel recog- 
nized ‘ that he was established to be a prophet of the Lorn’: for 
through his agency the word of the Lorp was revealed to all 
Israel (320-41a), In the history of the defeat of Israel at Aphek, 
and of the capture and restoration of the ark by the Philistines 
(42-71), there is no mention of Samuel, who is suddenly re- 
introduced some time after the return of the ark, in the 
character of a ‘judge,’ rather than in that of a ‘prophet’ or 
‘priest’ (72). Like a second Moses, he is represented as 
exhorting the people to turn from their idolatrous practices 
and to serve Jehovah alone. The people hearken to his words, 
and in order to confirm their resolution he summons a national 
assembly at Mizpah, where they make public confession of their 
sins. The purpose of this gathering, however, is misunder- 
stood by the Philistines, who at once collect their forces to 
meet what appears to them as a national uprising. Dismayed 
by the approach of their hereditary enemies, the Israelites 
beseech Samuel to intercede with Jehovah on their behalf. In 
answer to Sammel’s prayer, Jehovah sends a violent thunder- 
storm, which scatters the Philistines, and renders them an easy 
prey to the pursuing Israelites. To commemorate their deliver- 
ance, Samuel sets up a great stone and calls the name of it 
Eben-ezer, or ‘stone of help.’ According to the writer, this 
victory marks the downfall of the Philistine domination ; for 
from that time onwards the Philistines ‘came no more within 
the border of Israel,’ while the cities ‘which they had taken 
from Israel were restored from Ekron even unto Gath’ (714). In 
the peaceful times that followed, Samuel is represented as 
administrating justice throughout Israel by means of a yearly 
circuit of the chief sanctuaries on the west of Jordan—Beth-el, 
Gilgal, and Mizpah. As his years increase, he naturally asso- 
ciates his sons with himself in the office of judge; but, like the 
sons of Eli, they ‘ walked not in the ways’ of their father. For 
this reason, and also because they desire ‘to be like all the 
nations,’ the people demand that a king should be set over 
them. Their request is viewed with disfavour by Samuel, who 
plainly regards it as an act of rebellion against Jehovah. But, 
in compliance with the Divine command, he first sets clearly 
before them the treatment they may expect at the hands of a 
king, and then, as they still persist in their demand, takes 
steps to grant it. For this purpose he once more summons the 
people to Mizpah, and, after pointing out their ingratitude, 
directs that lots should be cast for the king: the choice falls on 
Saul the son of Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin (821), Samuel 
now realizes that his life’s work is at an end, and in a solemn 
farewell speech he first bids the people attest the justice of 
his rule, and then, by means of a brief survey of the national 
history, warns them against disobeying the word of Jehovah. 
His exhortation is rendered the more impressive by a miraculous 
thunderstorm, which frightens the people into a confession of 
their sin in asking for a king. Their fears are allayed by Samuel, 
nee assures them of Jehovah’s favour if they will serve Him 
truly. 

The election of Saul as king, and the consequent establish- 
ment of the monarchy, seem to form a fitting conclusion to the 
work of the last Israelite ‘judge’; but the last days of Samuel 
were destined to be embittered by the foolish action of the 
king whom he had been chiefly instrumental in appointing. 
In accordance with the command of Jehovah as announced 
by Samuel, Saul wages a war of extermination against the 
Amalekites, but, in deference to the wishes of his people, spares 
Agag the king and the best of the spoil. Samuel is divinely 
informed of the king’s action, and openly taxes him with 
disobeying the commands of Jehovah. Saul seeks to palliate 
his offence, but Samuel ignores his excuses and announces his 
rejection. He thereupon confesses his sin, and begs for for- 
giveness ; but Samuel merely reiterates his sentence, interpreting 
the rending of his cloak by Saul as a sign that the latter’s 
kingdom has been ‘rent’ from him. In response, however, to 
Saul’s appeal, he consents to honour him once more before the 
people by joining with him in the worship of Jehovah. He 
then slays Agag with his own hands, and departs to his house at 
Ramah. This incident marks the close of Samuel’s public life ; 
for ‘he came no more to see Saul until the day of his death,’ 
but remained in seclusion at Ramah (see art. Raman), where he 
died and was buried. 


The above sketch of the contents of the later 
document shows clearly that the writer regarded 
Samuel as exercising a far wider sphere of influence 
than the unknown seer of the earlier narrative. 
The position, indeed, which he assigns to Samuel is 
that of a second Moses, who rules over the people 
as the representative of Jehovah, and whose mission 
it is to win the people from their apostasy to the 
service of the only true God. Further, he depicts 
him as exercising the office of a ‘judge’ (in the 
sense in which that term is employed in the pre- 


Deuteronomic Book of Judges (2°-16*1)), and de- 
livering Israel from the hands of their Philistine 
oppressors: thus Israel’s desire for a king can only 
be explained as an act of rebellion against Jehovah. 

The contrast between the two representations of 
Samuel is very marked, and at first sight it would 
appear as if the one must necessarily exclude the 
other. But though there can be no doubt as to 
the greater historical value of the earlier narrative, 
which bears all the marks of a high antiquity, it 
by no means follows that the later narrative must 
be rejected as unhistorical. For it must be re- 
membered (1) that the later is not founded on, but 
is clearly independent of, the earlier narrative ; and 
(2) that the view which is taken of the standpoint 


-of the later author does not of necessity affect the 


general truth of his narrative. Hence, though the 
earlier narrative contains no account of Samuel’s 
childhood, of his connexion with Eli at Shiloh, and 
of his intercession on behalf of the people, we have 
no grounds for regarding these facts as other than 
historical. It cannot be doubted, however, that 
the form in which they have been preserved to us 
has been largely coloured by the later ‘ prophetic’ 
point of view. Interpreted by this later stand- 
point, the establishment of the monarchy, or rather 
the election of David’s predecessor as king, has 
little to recommend it, and is not unnaturally 
described as one of many acts of apostasy on the 
part of ancient Israel. For the purpose of this 
narrative, it must be remembered, is religious ; 
and it does not lie within the writer’s scope to 
estimate the importance of this event in the political 
history of the nation. His interest rather centres 
in the person of Samuel the prophet, and there 
is on this account a marked tendency to magnify 
his office and to overestimate his influence. The 
extent to which this tendency has affected the 
narrative is illustrated in a very striking manner 
by the story of Samuel's intercession on behalf of 
the people at Mizpah (7*"). That Samuel did 
intercede for the people may be inferred from 
Jer 151; but that lis intercession was followed by 
the subjugation of the Philistines (77%) cannot be 
reconciled with the subsequent history (see the 
account of Saul’s campaign against the Philistines 
131-1495, and especially 14° ‘and there was sore 
war against the Philistines all the days of Saul’). 
In like manner, we may conclude that the repre- 
sentation of Samuel as a ‘ prophet,’ and his aver- 
sion to the monarchy, reflect the point of view of a 
later age, and have but little foundation in fact. 
Looking back over the past history of Israel, the 
writer clearly regards Samuel as the last of the old 
order of judges, and also as the forerunner of the 
new order of prophets. That his estimate in the 
main is a correct one cannot be denied : it is clear, 
however, that it has largely influenced his por- 
trayal of Samuel’s life and work. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the 
account of the anointing of David by Samuel 
(16'"18), and the second explanation of the proverb, 
‘Is Sanl also among the prophets?’ (19'54), can 
only be regarded as late and unhistorical (see 
below, p. 386f.). They illustrate that tendency to 
increase the importance of the heroes of the nation, 
and to connect them with the beginnings of later 
institutions, which in later times became especially 
characteristic of Jewish writings. 


J. I’. STENNING. 
SAMUEL, I. AND II.— 


i. Title 

ii. Contents. 

iii. Sources and Date. 

iv. Analysis, 
Literature. 


i. TiTLE.—The two Books of Samuel, like the 
two Books of Kings, formed originally in the 


— 
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Hebrew Canon a single book called Sv (Samuel).* 
The LXX translators, however, regarded the 
Book of Samuel and the Book of Kings as a com- 
plete history of the two kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, and divided them into four books, which 
they entitled ‘Books of the kingdoms’ (8/8Xox 
Baciedv). The same division was followed by 
Jerome in the Vulgate, but the title was changed 
to ‘Books of the Kings’ (Libri Regum). The 
compromise which now obtains in printed Hebrew 
Bibles, viz. the division of the books into four in 
accordance with the LXX and Vulgate, and the 
retention of the Hebrew titles for each pair, was 
first adopted in Daniel Bomberg’s printed edition 
of 1516. 

The selection of the title is due to the fact that 
the opening chapters deal mainly with the history 
of Samuel, who still plays an important réle in 
those that follow: the prominent part taken by 
him in the establishment of the monarchy may 
also have contributed to the choice of his name 
for the history of the period which is chiefly con- 
cerned with the reigns of Saul and David. 

li. CONTENTS.—In their present form the two 
Books of Samuel fall most naturally into four 
main sections: (a) I 1-15 Samuel and the estab- 
lishment of the monarchy; (6) I 16-II 8 Saul 
and David; (c) Il 9-20 David; (d) II 21-24 an 
Appendix. That this arrangement corresponds to 
the intention of a later editor is made evident by 
the three concluding summaries by which the 
various staves of the narratives are marked off, 
viz. I 14**!, II 8 (of which 37° 5 originally 
formed part), and II 20"-25, Since, however, I 15 
(the rejection of Saul and of his kingdom) was 
clearly intended to conclude the history of Saul’s 
reign, it seems better to attach that chapter to 
the first, rather than to treat it as introductory to 
the second section. 
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The four main sections admit of the following subdivisions, 
which bring out more clearly the course of the history which 


they contain :— r, 
(a) 11-15 From the birth of Samuel till the rejection of 
Saul. 


(1) 11-71 Samuel’s birth and childhood and the mis- 
deeds of the house of Eli; Samuel succeeds to the 
otfice of Eli (11-414): the downfall of the latter’s 
house, and the capture of the ark by the Philistines 
(41b-71). 

(2) 72-1535 Samuel as judge over Israel delivers them 
from their Philistine oppressors: in answer to the 
request of the people (ch. 8), and, through the agency 
of Samuel (ch. 9f.), Saul after defeating the Ammon- 
ites (ch. 11) is made king. Samuel lays down his 
office (ch. 12), and Saul carries on a successful war 
with the Philistines (chs. 13. 14). After defeating 
Amalek, Saul is informed by Samuel that Jehovah 
has rejected him because of his disobedience, and 
will give his kingdom to another (ch. 15). ; 

(b) 116-11 8 From the first appearance of David till he is 
firmly established on the throne of Israel and 
Judah. 

(1) 116-31 History of David during the reign of Saul. 
He is secretly anointed by Samuel, and enters the 
service of Saul (ch. 16). By his success as a warrior 
he endears himself both to the royal family and to 
the people, but excites the jealousy of the king, 
whose attempts on his life compel him to flee from 
the court (17-22). Saul tries in vain to capture 
David at the head of his band of outlaws (23-26). 
The latter finally becomes a vassal of the Philistine 
king (chs. 27. 29. 30), while Saul is once more en- 
gaged in war with the Philistines, and, after a vain 
attempt to obtain a Divine oracle (ch. 28), perishes 
with his sons at the battle of Mt. Gilboa (ch. 31). 

(2) 111-8 David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan 
(ch. 1). In the civil war which ensues between 
David and the house of Saul, the former proves 
victorious, and finally becomes king over Israel and 
Judah (2-53). He captures Jerusalem, and succeeds 
in throwing off the Philistine yoke (ch. 5). The ark 


* This is shown by the presence of the concluding notes of the 
Massora at the end of 2Samuel. Further, Origen, who is cited by 
Eusebius (HE vi. 25), attests the same fact: Pucireayv xpara, 
deur pe, roep’ wirois ty, Demou4a, 6 beowrnros ; and, similarly, Jerome 
(Prol. Gal.) mentions Samuel, quem nos regnorum primum et 
secundum dicimus, as the third of the prophetic books. 
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is brought to the capital (ch. 6), and the permanency 
of the Dayvidic dynasty assured (ch. 7). Concluding 
summary of David's reign (ch. 8). 

(c) 11 9-20 Further history of David's reign. 

(1) 9-12 David’s kindness to Meribbaal, the son of 
Jonathan (ch. 9): the war with Ammon, and David’s 
great sin (10-12). 

(2) 13-20 Absalom’s rebellion (13-19), and the revolt of 
Sheba (ch. 20). 

(d) II 21-24 The Appendix, consisting of— 

(1) historical incidents: the Gibeonites and the house 
of Saul (211-14) ; exploits and lists of David’s heroes 
(2115-22 238-39) ; the census (ch. 24). 

(2) poetical fragments: a psalm of David (ch. 22), and 
David's ‘ Last Words’ (231-7), 

The history set forth in these books extends 
roughly over a period of a hundred years, during 
which Israel gradually emerged from the condition 
of national disintegration and anarchy, described 
in the Book of Judges, and acquired a definite 
national existence. The establishment of the 
monarchy was at once the external sign of the 
union which was effected between the hitherto 
scattered tribes, and the means by which it was 
brought about. Hence the main interest of the 
history naturally centres round the persons of 
Samuel, Saul, and David, who were the principal 
agents in the work of consolidating the kingdom. 

il. SOURCES AND DATE.—The Books of Samuel 
in their present form aftord a striking illustration 
of the methods of Hebrew composition. An ex- 
amination of their contents at once reveals the 
fact that their author, after the manner of Hebrew 
historians, has made use of previously. existing 
documents, which, though covering the same 
ground, yet present the materials at their dis- 
posal in very different forms. The principle which 
he has followed in the compilation of his work is 
very similar to that with which we are already 
acquainted in those parts of -the HEXATEUCH where 
J and E have been united by a later editor (R/£) 
into a composite whole. In the present case we 
have also two narratives which together form 
the main bulk of the history. These narratives, 
however, are so obviously independent of one 


‘another, and so clearly distinguished by their 


different point of view, that there is now consider- 
able unanimity among critics with regard to their 
respective contents. Moreover, throughout the 
main section of the Books of Samuel, the editor or 
redactor has made but little effort to harmonize 
the varying accounts of the incidents which he 
relates, and has contented himself, for the most 
part, with reproducing in a twofold form the 
leading events in the history of Saul and David. 
Hence arises that duplication of incidents which 
is especially characteristic of the composition of 
the greater part of the history from17-I18. Thus 
we find two independent accounts of the choice of 
Saul as king and of his rejection. In like manner 
the compiler has preserved to us a double account 
of Dayid’s introduction to Saul, and of his flight 
from court; of the sparing of Saul’s life by David, 
and of the latter’s flight to the Philistines ; and, 
lastly, of the death of Saul. 

In nearly all these cases (to which others might 
be added) both accounts have been preserved 
almost entire, and the redactor has not attempted 
to connect them by other than the slightest of 
links: in a few instances, however, he would seem 
to have shortened or condensed the one narrative 
while transcribing the other in full; in no case 
has he welded the two together in such a manner 
as to render analysis impossible. 

It remains, therefore, to investigate these two 
sources, and to consider their probable origin and 
source. In this connexion our chief if not our 
only guide is the difference in point of view; but 
this, as we have said, is so clearly marked that we 
have no difficulty in determining the relative ages 
of the two narratives. On the one hand, in what 
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we may provisionally call the o/der narrative, we 
have a simple, straightforward history, which, 
from its graphic style, and its vivid description, as 
well as from its redigiows conceptions, manifestly 
belongs to a period of great antiquity. In other 
words, we have a natural representation of the 
state of society and of religion which existed in 
the early days of the monarchy, closely akin to 
that which we find in the earlier portions of the 
Book of Judges. The dater narrative throughout 
is obviously coloured by the religious teaching of a 
later age, and the standard by which the various 
incidents are judged is that of a period subsequent 
to the prophetic teaching of the 8th'century. 

Knuenen (Hist. -Krit. Hinleitung, 1. 1. p. 46 f.) 
and Wellhausen (Composition, p. 238 f.), who are 
followed, at least as regards 1S 7. 8. 10! 12, 
by Lohr, held that this later narrative was derived 
from a Deuteronomic source; but Cornill and 
Budde have shown conclusively that it is marked, 
at any rate in part, by a close affinity to E. The 
great similarity of this narrative, both in language 
and style, to the E of the Hexateuch, has led these 
critics to regard it as a continuation of that source. 
Budde, indeed, goes further, and assigns the earlier 
narrative to the older source J, supposing that the 
two sources were welded together by R/J®, and 
afterwards edited by a Deuteronomic redactor. 
Antecedently, no doubt, this theory, which presup- 
poses that the Hexateuchal sources J and E did 
not cease with the conquest of Canaan, but con- 
tinued the history down to a later date, if not to 
their own day, has much to conimend it (see Moore, 
Judges, p. xxvf.), but a closer examination of the 
resemblances between these two narratives and 
the Hexateuchal sources does not establish their 
identity. 

The question at issue may be briefly described 
as follows :—Excluding for the time being 28 9-24 
(see Analysis), we find that the main bulk of the 
history contained in 18 17-28 8 has been preserved 
in a double series of narratives, which practically 
cover the same ground. ‘These two narratives are 
obviously independent of one another, and are 
clearly distinguished by their point of view, and in 
part also by their literary style. The latter feature, 
however, is more especially prominent in the first 
incident (the election of Saul, 7-12), which is pre- 
served in common by both narratives. Here, as 
Cornill and Budde have shown (see, however, 
Lohr, p. xxiif.), the later narrative (7. 8. 10!” 12) 
presents noticeable aftinities with E, and has 
accordingly been assigned by them to that source. 
But it is to be noted (1) that this resemblance to E 
is by no means so strongly marked. in the latter 
portions of the history, which present the same 
point of view, and clearly belong to the same 
source as ch. 7f.; and (2) that the affinity does 
not exclude non-Elohistic features, notably the 
aversion of Samuel to the monarchy. Budde, to 
a certain extent, evades the latter difficulty by 
assigning the larger portion of the later narrative 
to a later recension of E(E,), which, as he rightly 
recognizes, has been largely influenced by the 
prophetic teaching of the 8th cent., more especi- 
ally by Hosea. It is clear that both Cornill and 
Budde go too far in identifying the later narrative 
with E. That it is nearly related to E in language 
and thought cannot be denied, but at the most we 
can only conjecture that its author (or authors, for 
in the later narrative we can distinguish certainly 
two hands) belonged to the school of E, and that 
in writing the histories of Saul and David he was 
animated by a similar spirit and similar ideas. 
Budde’s identification of the older narrative with 
J is closely connected with his view of the source 
of the later narrative. The points of contact are 
not so strongly marked; but if we are right in 


regarding the later narrative as the work of a 
follower of E, we may assume with considerable 
probability that the older narrative was composed 
by a writer belonging to the school of J. 

The older narrative may be assigned approxi- 
mately to the 9th cent., while the earlier stratum 
of E (Budde’s E,), which, though old, yet treats 
the history from a more subjective standpoint, 
dates probably from the following century. The 
later stratum (or strata) of E (E,) has, as we have 
seen, been influenced by the teaching of the 
prophets of the 8th cent., and will belong to the 
end of the 8th or to the beginning of the 7th 
cent. Asin the Hexateuch and in Judges, these 
sources were combined and welded together by a 
later editor (RJ£), who has, however, carried out 
his work in a less thorough manner. His work is 
in any case prior to the reforms of Josiah (B.C. 621) 
and to the influence of Deuteronomy, and must be 
placed in the 7th cent. The present form of the 
Books of Samuel is largely due to an author of the 
Deuteronomic school, whose hand may be clearly 
traced in the concluding summaries (I 14*7-*!, II 8), 
and in various chronological notices (I 7? 13’, 
II 210-11 54-5), To him also we probably owe 
I 236 and II 7, while he has expanded other 
passages (mainly belonging to E,) which lent them- 
selves to this treatment, ¢.g. I 3. 12, IL 8. 12!. 
Lastly, he appears to have omitted II 9-20 as in- 
compatible with his view of the history (compare 
the very similar action in the Book oz Judges”%), 
though these chapters undoubtedly belong to the 
older narrative of J. The older work of JE, how- 
ever, was not entirely superseded by the later 
recension ; hence a later editor of the 5th or 4th 
cent. was able to utilize the earlier form of the 
two books, and, as might be expected, restored 
those parts of JE which D had excluded. He not 
improbably also transposed II 37°? 51° from their 
original position after II 8'*. The obviously late 
insertions I 1618 1712-18 1918-*4 21-16 may have been 
added at this time, or possibly even later. Finally, 
the Appendix (II 21-24), a collection of miscel- 
laneous fragments belonging to different periods, 
and the Song of Hannah (I 2'1°), were added after 
the separation of the Books of Samuel from the 
Books of Kings. 

Though we do not accept Budde’s identification 
of the older and later narratives with J and E of 
the Hexateuch, we have retained these symbols as 
representing approximately the age and character- 
istics of the two sources from which the history of 
these books is derived. Apart from minor inter- 
polations and additions, the parts belonging to the 
respective sources are as follows :— 


a if 91_]07: 9-16 jp. 15 13}-7a. 15b-18 141-46. 52 1614-28 
18°: 6 (partly)-11, 20-30 201-10. 18-39, 42b 991-4. 6-18. 
20-23 Q31-1da °%6. oF. Ave tie IL ]i-4 11. 12. 17-27 
1-9. 10b. 12-32 3. 4, 51-8. 6-10. 17-25 6. O11. 12!-9 
13-31 131-202, 
Jo it 108 1 37b-1da. 19-22. 
EJ 12-28 911-2. 23-26 g1_4la (aj) E,) 4171 72_922 
(E,) 1017-24 (Ei,) ies (E,) 152-84 ji. 14-58 181-4 
13-19 1 Ql. 4-6. 8-17 9Q)}1-9 9219 9319_ 9419 95. ‘ 8; 
TI 16-10. 13-16 7. 
1025-27 j]] 2-14 151 1821» 192: Sana 991-17. 40-12a 
22 (lastacl.) poate Bs Ss Greate 224 
EVE ines 
RD [4 (last) cl: 72 (mx part) 1S!) 14s bogs: 
TI 21.1 545 8 (based in part on older 
materials) 1210-!2, 
Additions of the latest editor, I 415 22 G1». 15. 17. 
18.19 (the larger number) 115 154 (last ed.) 
PARES S02, INE BHO BS (Ursin aly) ee bys (ibn 
part) 2073-26, 
* The Deuteronomic redactor of the Book of Judges omitted 
11-25 9, 17-21, perhaps also ch. 16 (see Samson, p. 378). 
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Latest additions, J Q'-10 22b 161-13 1712. 18] Q18-24 
2110-1 22°, IT 146, and the Appendix 21-24. 
iv. ANALYSIS.—(a@) I 1-15.—From the birth of 
Samuel to the rejection of Saul. 
(1) 1-4" (E,). Early history of Samuel, including 
the history of Eli and his house, and the announce- 
ment of its downfall. 


These chapters serve as an introduction to 41-71, and appear 
to be somewhat later than that section. From their represen- 
tation (1) of Samuel and his office, and (2) of Israel’s subjection 
to the Philistines, it is clear that they both belong to KE, though 
probably to different strata. The Song of Hannah (21-10) is 
undoubtedly a very late addition: (a) the Song is probably a 
triumphal ode composed on the occasion of some national suc- 
cess (vy.4-10); (6) there is no special reference to the circum- 
stances of Hannah—the fact of its being attributed to her is 
due probably to a misconception of the metaphor employed in 
y.5>; (c)a comparison with the LXX text of 2a (=Heb, 128) 
shows that the Song was inserted at a different place in that 
version (see Driver on 18 1°8). Another insertion is 222b (from 
and how that); it is out of place after vv.!2-17, and is omitted 
by the LXX (note the use of San instead of Snr). The an- 
nouncement of the anonymous prophet (227-36) cannot also in its 
present form belong to the original narrative: (a) the text, 
especially of vv.31-33 (LXX omits v.38! and 32a), is in great dis- 
order and unintelligible ; (b) the establishment of the monarchy 
is presupposed yv.9 ; (c) v.26 clearly dates from the period atter 
Josiah’s reformation, and presupposes the central sanctuary at 
Jerusalem (Oort, ZhT' xviii. p. 309f.); (@) the ‘faithful priest’ 
of v.39 is not Samuel, as we might expect from ch. 3, but Zadok, 
who superseded Abiathar, the grandson of Eli, under Solomon 
(1 K 25). The passage, which has obviously been expanded by 
the Deuteronomic editor, probably foretold the destruction of 
Eli’s house, and the succession of Samuel. 


(2) 44-71 (E). The defeat of Israel by the Philis- 
tines at Aphek and its results, viz. the death of 
Eli and the capture of the ark; further history of 
the ark and its restoration. 


In these chapters, which form a closely connected whole, it is 
noticeable (1) that the main interest centres in the history 
of the ark; (2) that Samuel is never even mentioned ; (3) that 
the destruction of the house of Eli, which forms the real sequel 
to 11-41a, is treated merely as a side issue of the defeat. On 
these grounds it has been argued with some force that this 
section is independent of the chapters that precede; the latter 
were probably added with a view tosupplementing the un- 
doubtedly old account of the fall of the house of Eli, and of the 
capture of the ark. The original beginning of the section (41>) 
is to be restored from the LXX (zai iyevaln tv rais qmipass 
exciveesis zoe) cuvabpoiCovras aAACGuAG Eis reAguov tal Iopunga); 415.18 
(last clause) and 22 are rejected by most critics as redactional 
glosses. For the additions of the LXX in 56 61, and its various 
readings in 645, see Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. p. 47f.: unless 
we accept the readings of the LXX, 652 (to the land) must be 
rejected as a gloss; while 11». (from with the mice) 15. 17. 18a. (to 
villages) 19 (fifty thousand men) will likewise be later insertions. 


(3) 7227 (E,). 
Philistines at Mizpah; 
/judicial activity. 


Samuel as judge; the rout of the 
summary of Samuel’s 


The position here occupied by Samuel is that of a judge 
(»2%’), in the sense in which that term is used in the pre- 
Deuteronomic Book of Judges (26-1621; see Moore, Judges, p. 
xxiif.). At his command the people put away their ‘ strange 
gods,’ and assemble for repentance and fasting at Mizpah ; in 
answer to his prayers on their behalf, the Philistines are miracu- 
leusly defeated ; and so complete is their defeat, that ‘ they came 
no’more within the borders of Israel.’ The section thus gives a 
similar representation of the position of Samuel and of Israel’s 
political condition to that of the Jater (E,) of the two accounts 
of the choice of Saulas king (8. 1017-2412), to which it serves 
as an introduction. To RD is probably to be assigned the 
chronological note (for it was 20 years) inv.?, the name Eben- 
ezer in v.12, and the statement as to Samuel’s judicial work in 
y.15, Ebenezer, as we know from 4! 51, was the scene not of 
Israel’s victory, but of its defeat. For the linguistic resem- 
blances to the redaction of Judges, see Driver, LOTS p. 177f. It 
seems probable that the present section has been inserted here 
in place of an earlier account; for, as Driver points out (ib. 
p. 174), ‘the existing narrative does not explain (1) how the 
Philistines reached Gibeah (105 etc.) and secured the ascendency 
implied (1319f), or (2) how Shiloh suddenly disappears from 
history, and the priesthood located there reappears shortly 
afterwards at Nob (ch. 22). That some signal disaster befell 
Shiloh may be inferred with certainty from the allusion in Jer 
714 266 (cf. Ps 7860),’ See art. SHILOH. 


(4) 8-12. The twofold account of the circum- 
stances that led to the election of Saul as king. 
The older narrative of J (91-10% 27> LXX)_]]11- 15) 


describes how Saul, the son of Kish, of the tribe of 
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Benjamin, in his search for his father’s asses, is 
persuaded by his servant to consult a seer living in 
the district to which they had wandered. The 
seer is none other than Samuel, who had previously 
been warned by Jehovah to expect the Benjamite 
stranger; and had been instructed to anoint him 
as king, that he might deliver Israel from the 
Philistines: ‘ For,’ says Jehovah, ‘I have seen the 
oppression of my people (LX.X), because their cry 
has come unto me’ (9'°). On the following day 
Samuel anoints Saul, and assures him of his Divine 
call by means of three signs: he further bids him 
do as occasion serves him after the fulfilment of 
the signs; for God is with him (107). About a 
month later (107 4XX), the town of Jabesh-gilead 
is besieged by Nahash the Ammonite, and mes- 
sengers are despatched ‘unto all the borders of 
Israel’ to obtain assistance. In the course of their 
journey they reach Gibeah in Benjamin, and there, 
as elsewhere, make known their errand. On learn- 
ing the sad plight of his countrymen, Saul is at 
once seized with the spirit of God, and promptly 
takes measures to relieve the besieged city. By 
means of a forced march he surprises the Ammonites, 
and delivers Jabesh-gilead and is thereupon in- 
stalled as king at Gilgal (117°). ‘ 

The narrative of E (E,) (8. 10!7-?4 12) offers a very 
different explanation of the manner in which Saul 
became king. After the signal defeat of the Philis- 
tines, described in ch. 7, Samuel continues to 
judge Israel in peace and quietness until com- 
pelled by old age to delegate his authority to his 
sons. But the latter prove unworthy of their 
high office, and the people therefore demand that 
a king should be set over them after the manner of 
the neighbouring nations. The request is viewed 
with disfavour by Samuel, who characterizes it 
as rebellion against Jehovah. At the bidding of 
Jehovah, however, he first sets before the people 
‘the manner of the king that shall reign over 
them’ (ch. 8), and then proceeds to carry out the 
election of a king by lot at Mizpah (107-*'), The 
account concludes with the farewell speech of 
Samuel, in which he solemnly lays down his oftice, 
and hands over the reins of government to Saul 
(ch. 12). 


The two narratives which are here combined are thus not only 
complete in themselves* and independent of one another, but 
also mutually contradictory. In the earlier narrative (1) Samuel 
is a seer living in a certain district, who is unknown to the rest 
of Israel; (2) he is employed as the instrument of Jehovah’s 
purpose on one occasion only; after his interview with Saul 
everything is left to the working of the Divine spirit in the 
latter ; (3) Israel is oppressed by the Philistines, and cries to 
Jehovah for a deliverer (916) ; (4) the establishment of the mon- 
archy is the means chosen by Jehovah for the deliverance of His 
people: Samuel’s attitude towards it is merely that of an on- 
looker. In contrast to this representation we find in the later 
narrative (1) that Samuel is the judge of all Israel, who rules 
over the people as the representative of Jehovah ; (2) that in 
accordance with this position he hands over the reins of govern- 
ment to the newly-elected king ; (3) that the eaternal condition 
of Israel is entirely favourable: the Philistines had been finally 
subdued by Samuel (ch. 7); (4) that the request for a king is 
regarded as an act of apostasy : it is due to the desire to be like 
other nations, and is displeasing both to Jehovah :and to 
Samuel. 

The redactor has made but little effort to reconcile these con- 
flicting accounts, but his hand may be traced in 107-274 and 
1112-14, according to which the ceremony at Gilgal is represented 
as a renewal of Saul’s former election at Mizpah : 102. 26a refer 
back to ch. 8, and place Saul once more at Gibeah, while vv.26b- 


*In the narrative of J it is noticeable that the name of the 
town in which Samuel the seer lived is never mentioned. It 
is probable (so Budde, but see above, p. 198) that the name 
was omitted just because it was not Ramah, the house of Samuel 
the judge (717 ete.). Since also the identity of Samuel with the 
seer is not made clear till 914, it seems probable that the redactor 
has omitted a notice which both introduced Samuel and made 
known the name of his native town. In E there is no account 
of the anointing of Saul (cf. 12% ‘his anointing’): this was 
probably omitted because of the already existing account in 
J (101), The narrative probably also contained some notice of 
the confirmation of the choice of Saul as king atter 1024, which 
was omitted by the redactor in view of 1314.1, 
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272 with their sequel in 1112-14 are intended to explain why Saul 
is not recognized as king in ch, 11, and why it was necessary to 
renew the kingdom. Mut the warriors ‘whose hearts God had 
touched,’ and who accompanied Saul to his home, presumably 
asa bodyguard, do not appear in ch. 11. Again, the ‘sons of 
worthlessness’ who refuse to acknowledge Saul, and by their 
action, according to the view of the redactor, prevent him from 
assuming the kingly ottice, are apparently so few in number that 
they can be threatened with death in 11/2-18; yet it is presum- 
ably on their account that the election of Saul requires confir- 
mation. Further, these verses conflict also with the later narra- 
tive of E; for ‘the manner of the kingdom’ (102) is obviously the 
same as ‘the manner of the king’ (5911), and not, as the re- 
dactor evidently implies, a codified system of laws to be observed 
by people and king alike. Lastly, the present position of 
Saniuel’s resignation (ch. 12), which would naturally follow after 
1024, may also be ascribed to the redactor. Minor additions due 
to the same hand are 822», 92b ‘from his shoulders and upward 
he was higher than any of the people’ (introduced from 10°5)), 
and the explanatory note 99: on 108 see ch. 13. The linguistie 
resemblances of the later of these two narratives, partly with E 
(esp. Jos 24), partly with the redaction of Judges, are very 
marked (see Driver, LO7'6 p. 177 f.). With this agrees the strong 
disapproval of the monarchy, which, as Budde has shown, is 
expressed in language that has many affinities with Hosea (see 
Budde, Richter wu. Sam. p. 184f.). That the narrative is, how- 
ever, pre-Deuteronomic, is shown (1) by the nanner in which the 
author of Dt 1714-29 (the law of the king) is influenced by this 
narrative (see Driver, Deut. p. 213), and (2) by the reference in 
Jer 151 to Samuel's intercession on behalf of the people—a fact 
which is recorded only in chs. 7 and 12. Traces of Deuteronomic 
expansion are to be found in 129 (7:2 Op& 75°), v.11 (ADa& 
Az), v.14f- (°°) *D"ny 72): to the Deuteronomic redactor must 
also be assigned the mention of Samuel by himseif (1211), and 
the mention of the invasion of Nahash (1212) as the motive for 
the demand for a king; this disagrees with 84f, and further 
presupposes a knowledge of the earlier narrative (ch. 11). The 
similarity both in language and in point of view between the 
later of these two narratives (E) and the redaction of the Book 
of Judges has been already referred to, and shown to agree with 
the probable origin of that narrative. Both works are pre- 
Deuteronomic, and interpret history from the point of view of 
Hosea and the prophets rather than from that of Jerentiah and 
the Deuteronomist: the formula which is especially character- 
istic of Judges (cf. Jg 127 102-3 etc.) is applied to Eli (418), and 
in a modified form to Samuel (715), while the use of the word 
‘judge’ is entirely analogous to its sense in Judges. Further, 
as Moore (Judges, p. xxiiif.) has pointed out, ‘Samuel’s speech 
(ch. 12), which contains a retrospect of the period of the judges 
‘vy.711), and solenin words of warning for the future under the 
aewly-established kingdom, is precisely the conclusion which we 
desire for the book of the Histories of the Judges, correspond- 
ing admirably to the parting discourse of Joshua (Jos 24) at 
the close of the period of the conquest’ (so Graf, Gesch. Biich. p. 
97f., Budde, Driver). We may thus assume with considerable 
probability that these chapters originally formed part of E’s 
history of the Judges, and that they were afterwards excerpted 
by RJE as forming a suitable introduction to the history of the 
monarchy. 


(5) 13. 14 (J with the exception of 137b-15a. 19-22 
(J.) 1447-51 (RP)). Saul’s struggle with the Philis- 
tines. These chapters describe the revolt of the 
Israelites under Saul against their Philistine 
oppressors. The signal for revolt is given by 
Jonathan, who destroys the pillar (?) of the Philis- 
tines at Gibeah (see GIBEAH); the Philistines, who 
had doubtless heard of Saul’s election as king, at 
once assemble their forces at Michmash on the N. 
side of the WAdy Suweinit over against Geba (see 
GEBA and GIBEAH). Alarmed by the size of the 
Philistine army, the followers of Saul, who had re- 
treated to Gibeah, gradually melt away until only 
six hundred are left (13) ; the Philistines in the 
meantime overrun the country in three directions. 
Jonathan once more takes the initiative, and by a 
bold stroke succeeds in overcoming the Philistine 
garrison at Michmash (1414), This success is at 
once followed by a general attack in which Saul 
completes the rout of the Philistines. Jonathan 
unwittingly disobeys the command of his father 
by eating food, and is with difficulty rescued by 
the people from death. Apparently Saul was not 
in a position to follow up his victory, but suffered 
the Philistines to retreat to their own land (y.*%), 
The section concludes with the remark that ‘ there 
varie war against the Philistines all the days of 
Saul. 


These chapters form the continuation of the earlier narrative 
(J) contained in 9'-1016. 27b-1]11. 15, showing how Saul carried 
out the object for which he was appointed (916). That they do 
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not form the immediate sequel of those chapters is evident. 
From the description of Saul in ch. 91f we should not expect to 
find him described as the father of a full-grown warrior such as 
Jonathan is here represented to be, and, further, the introduc 
tion of Jonathan (132) is very sudden. Presumably, therefore, 
the redactor has omitted the intervening narrative (possibly in 
favour of ch. 12), unless we suppose, with Kuenen (Ond.? p. 51), 
that he has here incorporated a still earlier account of Saul’s 
campaign. To the Deuteronomic redactor must be assigned the 
chronological notice in 13! (LXX omits) and the concluding 
summary of Saul’s reign 1447-51, In form the latter passage 
displays a marked resemblance to the framework of Judges, 
and, as its contents show, is clearly a late insertion. The 
victories (LXX) here ascribed to Saul (v.47) are borrowed from 
the similar summary of David's reign in 2S 8: apart from the 
campaign against Nahash (ch. 11) and against the Amalekites 
(ch. 15), Saul’s reign was spent in constant warfare with the 
Philistines. In the view of RD the account of Saul’s reign 
finishes here, and is followed by that of the history of David. 
The most probable view of the account of Saul’s rejection pre- 
served in 108 137-154 js that of Budde and H. P. Smith (Samuel, 
p. xxi), who regard it as a later addition inserted in the narra- 
tive of J before the union of J and E. On the one hand, the 
verses cannot belong to the original narrative : for (1) 103 inter- 
rupts 107 and 9, and the proper sequel of 1374 is 1315) ; (2) they do 
not agree with the facts narrated. The command to wait seven 
days (108) is clearly inconsistent with the exhortation of 107; 
nor does the narrative of 137>f in any way establish Saul’s 
disobedience, seeing that he waited the prescribed number of 
days. Again, after 13l7a we expect to find some account of 
Saul’s retreat from Michmash to Gibeah, rather than an inter- 
view with Samuel at Gilgal, necessitating a journey to and from 
that place, for which there would be but little opportunity (‘ to 
Gilgal’ in v.4 is no doubt an addition, cf. 7-154 (LXX)). On the 
other hand, according to the view of the interpolator, the meet- 
ing of Samuel and Saul, described in 13°F, is the jirst after 108 ; 
hence we may conclude, with Wellhausen (Hist. 257 f.), that these 
verses are earlier than 1112-14, i.e. than the union of J and E. 

139-22 may be assigned to the same hand as vy./b-l5a; they 
interrupt the connexion, and appear to be somewhat exagger- 
ated; the text is very corrupt. 


(6) Ch. 15 (E). The rejection of Saul. The new 
king is bidden by Samuel to exterminate the 
Amalekites ; but he and the people spare Agag 
the king and the best of the spoil, and Samuel is 
therefore commanded to announce to him the 
Divine sentence of rejection. The king endeavours 
to minimize his fault, but in vain. The sentence is 
pronounced, and Samuel himself slays the Amale- 
kite king. 


The chapter clearly forms the sequel of 7. 8. 1017. 12, describ- 
ing the test to which Saul was subjected, and his failure to 
endure it. Samuel once more appears as the representative of 
Jehovah, to whose word the king has to submit, while the style 
and language display a close affinity with the later narrative. 
It cannot, however, be denied that this chapter, as opposed to 
7 ff., is characterized by a somewhat different tone: the author, 
in presenting his account of Saul’s rejection, has made it sub- 
servient to the prophetic lesson (Jer 721-25) which he wishes to 
inculcate, viz. that obedience is better than sacrifice. This 
desire to explain how Saul, who had been Divinely chosen, 
could be rejected by Jehovah, has, it would seem, led him to 
reconstruct and expand the narrative in a form which is scarcely 
consonant with the actual facts (note ‘the theoretical motive 
assigned for the expedition vv.2: 6, and the supreme importance 
attached to the principle actuating Saul in his conduct of it 
y.10ff..’ Driver, LOT'S p. 178). But, though we cannot accept his 
treatment of the subject, there is no reason to doubt the 
genuineness of his facts, viz. the campaign against Amalek, 
the sacrifice of Agag, and the breach between Samuel and 
Saul. The view expressed by Wellhausen and others, that this 
chapter holds ‘an intermediate position between the two 
streams of narrative already considered,’ is true only to the 
extent that it is to be assigned to the early stratum of E 
(Budde’s E,). The reference to the anointing of Saul by 
Samuel is probably due to the redactor, and cannot be ad- 
duced as proving that the writer of ch. 15 was acquainted 
with 91 etc. 


(6) 1 16-IT 8. Saul and David. 

(1) 161-18°. David's introduction to Saul. 

The anointing of David by Samuel at the house 
of his father 16!)8 (a late addition) ; J’s narrative 
of David’s introduction to Saul (16448) ; E’s account 
of the same (17}—18°). 


At first sight the section 161-13, of which 1712-13 is probably a 
fragment, would seem, like 171, to belong to the series E, but a 
comparison of these two sections shows that the former is not 
presupposed by the latter: according to 1714 Jesse has only 
Jour sons, in 1610 he has eight ; again, 1724 makes it evident that 
David’s brothers had no knowledge of his having been anointed 
(compare also the later history of David’s persecution by Saul, 
in which Saul alone is regarded as the anointed of Jehovah). 
On the other hand, the influence of 171f is apparent in 1611.12 
(cf. 1742) as well as in the general point of view. Further, the 
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incident is hardly consistent in itself; Samuel’s fear of Saul 
does not agree with the character of the latter as portrayed in 
ch. 15, and he so far forgets it in v.6% as to speak openly of his 
mission ; similarly, the sacrifice, which he alleges as the cause 
of his coming, is never performed. The suggestion of Budde, 
that the section is an unskilful imitation of 101f, inserted 
for the purpose of showing that David also was Divinely conse- 
crated, is probably correct (cf. Wellh, Hist. p. 269f.); to the 
same hand is probably due the gloss 1619 (JN82 IN which is 
with the sheep). Ba 


In the earlier narrative of David’s introduction 
to Saul he is described as a skilful musician, as 
‘a mighty man of valour, and a man of war, 
and prudent in speech, and a comely person, and 
the Lord is with him’ (168); he is invited by Saul 
to his court that he may drive away the ‘evil 
spirit from the Lord’ by his playing, and is given 
the oftice of king’s armour-bearer. 

According to the later narrative, during one of 
the many engagements with the Philistines, the 
army of Israel is defied for forty days by the giant 
Gohath of Gath. Despite Saul’s promises, no one 
will venture to engage the Philistine in single 
combat, until David, the youngest son of Jesse, a 
Bethlehemite, who had been sent from the sheep- 
fold on an errand to his brethren in the army, 
expresses his willingness to accept his challenge. 
Saul at first seeks to dissuade him on the score of 
his youth, but afterwards gives his consent, and 
offers the loan of his armour. After a vain attempt 
to wear the armour, David goes forth to the en- 
counter armed only with his shepherd’s sling. It 
is not-until the combat has been brought to a 
successful conclusion that Saul, on inquiry, ascer- 
tains the parentage of the youthful hero; Jonathan, 
the king’s son, is seized with a great affection for 
the shepherd lad, while the king insists on his 
remaining at court (17!—18). 

It is impossible to reconcile these two accounts, which differ 
in every essential feature. In the earlier account David is of 
mature age, an experienced warrior, and a player of some 
renown ; he is brought to court on account of his musical skill, 
and is attached to Saul’s person as his armour-bearer ; lastly, 
Saul is well acquainted with his parentage. In the later account 
David is but a shepherd lad, unused to warlike weapons; he 
attracts Saul’s attention by his bravery in meeting Goliath; 
Saul does not learn his name and parentage until after the 
duel. The phenomenon is the same as that which confronts us 
in chs. 7-12. Here RJE has attempted to harmonize the two 
narratives by 1715a (‘now David went to and fro from Saul’), 
which does not agree with 164f (according to which David 
receives a permanent office at court), nor with 1717f Q@vhich 
describes him as living at Bethlehem with his father). 

It is, however, noticeable that in the LXX (B) 1732-31. 38b. 41, 48b. 
50. 55_1$6a are omitted. Wellhausen formerly held that this shorter 
text was the more original, and this view is still maintained by 
Cornill, Stade, W. R. Smith, and H. P. Smith; but most critics 
agree ‘that the translators—or more probably, perhaps, the 
scribe of the Heb. MS used by them—omitted the verses in 
question from harmonistic motives, without, however, entirely * 
securing the end desired’ (Driver, Heb. Text of Samuel, p. 116 ; 
similarly Wellhausen and Cheyne). Thus, according to 17°3, 
David is still but a youth (not the full-grown warrior of 1618), 
while vv.24#. describe him as a shepherd lad, unacquainted with 
the use of armour (as opposed to 1621»), Further, it is incon- 
ceivable that discrepancies such as those described above should 
have been introduced into the text after the union of J and k, 
nor do the style and language of the sections omitted by the 
LXX support a late date. pies ; 

The shorter, simpler account of David’s introduction to Saul 
given in J (1614-23) is obviously more in accordance with the 
actual facts; it forms a fitting sequel to 1452, and aptly -illus- 
trates the statement ‘that whenever Saul saw any mighty man, 
or any valiant man, he took him unto him.’ The account pre- 
served in E seems to be derived rather from popular tradition 
than from actual history ; for we learn from 28 2119 that not 
David but Elhanan slew ‘Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose 
spear was like a weaver’s beam.’ Later tradition, therefore, 
has transferred the exploit of the warrior to his royal master ; 
the reading of 1Ch 205 is clearly due to a harmonizer (see Driver, 
Samuel, p. 272). 


(2) 185-39 (J and E combined). David’s life at 
Saul’s court, and Saul’s growing jealousy of him. 


It is clear that in this section also we have two accounts com- 
bined, though it is not easy to distinguish the various parts. 
The narrative as a whole seems drawn from the older source, 


* By its omissions B removes the difficulties caused by (1) 
David’s residence in Bethlehem, and (2) Saul’s ignorance of 
David’s name and parentage. : 
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and forms the continuation of 1614f David is here represented 
as a well-known warrior and leader, and not as the youthiul 
hero of 17!f, The song (v.7) was probably treated by both 
sources as the immediate cause of Saul’s jealousy, but, whereas 
the second introduction in v.68 (when David returned from tha 
slaughter of the Philistine) connects it with the Goliath incident, 
we require some further exploit as the occasion of the song in 
the older narrative ; probably the first introduction in v.6 (as 
they came) is a fragment of this notice. Vy.9-11, the evil spirit 
from God, connects these verses with 1614"; but vv.15-16 and 
vy.17-19 must be assigned to the later narrative. In vy.13-16 we 
have a parallel account to that of v.5 (belonging to the older 
narrative), while vv.17-19 clearly refer back to 1725, according to 
which Saul was bound to receive David into his family: this is 
ignored by the older narrative, vv.29:30, which knows nothing 
of David’s betrothal to Merab (cf. v.23, where David seems to 
regard an alliance with the royal family as beyond the bounds 
of possibility). Further, since the later narrative must have 
contained an account of Dayid’s marriage with Michal, it is 
probable that the redactor has treated his sources more freely 
than usual, and omitted part of E’s narrative ; v.21b is obviously 
an attempt on his part to harmonize the two accounts of David's 
betrothal. 

The LXX (B) makes considerable omissions in this chapter 
also, viz. vv.» Ga. Sb. 10. 11. 12b. 17-19. 21b. 26b. 290, and the majority 
of critics accept this shorter version as representing the original 
text (Wellh., Kuenen, Driver). As Driver (Notes on Sain. p. 
120f.) points out, ‘the sequence of events is clearer; and the 
gradual growth of Saul’s enmity towards David is distinctly 
marked’ (cf. vv.12a. 15. 24) ; further, the section then forms a con- 
nected whole, and nearly all the additional passages in the MT 
admit of satisfactory explanation. The fact, however, that 
throughout this portion of the Books of Samuel we are con- 
fronted with two accounts of the same incidents, makes it more 
probable that the LXX omissions here, as in ch. 17, are due to a 
harmonizer ; further, we may argue (with Budde) that it is 
inconsistent to reject the (unsuccessful) recension of the LXX 
in ch. 17, and to adopt its more successful attempt in ch. 18. 
(For a fuller statement see Davin). 


(8) 19 (E). 20 (J). Outbreak of Saul’s hostility 
towards David ; David’s flight. 

Later account of Jonathan’s intervention on 
behalf of his friend (19'7); the spear-throwing 
(vv.5-1°); with the assistance of his wife Michal, 
David escapes from his house (vv.4!”); David’s 
flight to Ramah (vv.18-*4) ; earlier account of Jona- 
than’s intervention (201-4), 


These two chapters consist of several short sections, in which 
are set forth various incidents illustrating Saul’s enmity towards 
David on the one hand, and on the other the affection displayed 
towards him by Jonathan and Michal. The redactor has 
apparently expanded the account of E in 192-3. 7, which are in- 
consistent in themselves, and are clearly influenced by the 
fuller account of J in ch. 20. Vv.8-10 give E’s account of the 
spear-throwing, which differs but little from that of J in 1810f. ; 
vy.11-17 have been rejected by Wellhausen, Stade, and Cornill 
on the ground of internal improbability, but the passage both 
in language and tone bears all the marks of I, and forms a 
suitable continuation of what precedes (for another view see 
H. P. Smith, Samuel, p. 178 f.). Vv.18-24, which offer a second 
explanation of the proverb, Is Saul also among the prophets? 
are rejected by nearly all critics as a late interpolation, similar to 
that in 161-13, The grounds for this view are, briefly, (1) that an 
entirely different and, as it would seem, more genuine account 
has been already given in 1010f. ; (2) that David would most natur 
ally flee southwards to Nob (cf. 211), and not to Ramah in the 
north; (3) according to 15% a further meeting between Saui 
and Samuel is excluded. (1) is decisive against these verses 
belonging to the earlier narrative, while (2) and (3) equally 
exclude E as their source, though the position occupied by 
Samuel, as well as the place (Ramah), seem to argue for that 
narrative ; the words ‘from Naioth in Ramah’ (2014) naturally 
form part of the preceding account. Ch. 20 describes at length 
the attempt made by Jonathan to reconcile his father to David, 
and the means by which he informed the latter of the failure 
of his efforts. The section, which is obviously old and historical, 
is probably a duplicate of 191-7, by which it has been displaced ; 
for (1) the situation is the same as that of 191f, and (2) David 
would not require further vet of Saul’s hostility after the 
unmistakable evidence of 1911f, These difficulties, it is true, 
admit to a certain extent of explanation (cf. Driver, LO7'S6 p. 
180), but the recurrence of duplicate accounts throughout 
1 Samuel renders it probable that we have here a further ex- 
ample of the same phenomenon. 

The text is evidently in great disorder, and the passage has 
probably been considerably expanded by the redactor. Well- 
hausen is no doubt right in regarding the sign of the arrow as 
part of the original narrative. This sign, however, would 
exclude any meeting or conversation between David and 


Jonathan. Hence we must regard vv.40-42 (to for ever) as 
redactional. Further, vv.1-17 interrupt the main course of the 


narrative, and reverse the relative positions of Jonathan and 
David, the latter being regarded as the undoubted successor of 
Saul; they are probably therefore to be assigned to the redactor 
(Budde and Kittel ascribe all vv.517 to the same hand). 


(4) 21 (E). 22 (J). David flees to Nob, where he is 
received by Ahimelech, who gives him the shew: 
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bread, and the sword of Goliath (21°). [David flees 
to Achish, king of Gath, vv.!°15], David takes 
refuge in the stronghold (read nus> at v.*) of 
Adullam, whence he sends his parents to Moab 
(22'+) ; massacre of the priests at Nob; escape of 
Abiathar (225-23), 


With the exception of 2110-15, the two chapters seem to 
connect quite naturally. But a closer examination makes it 
plain that the sequel (ch. 22) of the incident narrated in 211-10 
bélongs to'a different source. (1) Doeg the: Kdomite is differ- 
ently described in 229; (2) in ch. 22 emphasis is laid on the fact 
that Ahimelech had ‘inquired of God’ on behalf of David (v.14f) ; 
211. ignores this fact, and lays more stress on the sacred char- 
acter of the bread given to David and his followers. Of the 
two accounts the earlier is that contained in 22623, The later 
account, of which only part is given in 211-9, doubtless con- 
tained some record of the massacre of the priests at Nob ; 
probably Budde is right in regarding 2219, which interrupts 
the connexion, as part of this later account. To the redactor 
may be assigned 2210b (Goliath’s sword) and ‘and a sword’ in 
v.43, The section 2110-15 interrupts the main narrative, and 
presupposes 161-13 and 1918-24 (Wellh., Budde); like those pas- 
sages, jt must be regarded as a late insertion. Probably it was 
designed to take the place of ch. 27f., and was afterwards 
retained alongside of it (Kuenen, Budde); to the same hand we 
must also assign 225 (the prophet Gad, cf. 2S 2411). 


(5) 23-27 (J 23! 26. 27; E 231-24'9 25). David 
as an outlaw. 

David delivers Keilah from the Philistines ; 
then, warned by the oracle, leaves the city before 
it is besieged by Saul (23') ; he then takes refuge 
in the wilderness of Ziph, where he is visited by 
Jonathan (vv.*!8); the Ziphites inform Saul of 
his whereabouts, and the latter seeks to capture 
him (vy.!%-4) ; tidings of a Philistine invasion give 
Davy «| a temporary respite from Saul (vv.**), who 
on lis return continues the pursuit, and on this 
oceario falls into David’s hands. David, however, 
spares the king’s life, and, in the dialogue that 
follows, the latter admits that David is more 
righteous than he is (ch. 24). The incident of 
Nabal, the wealthy sheepowner of Carmel (ch. 25), 
separates the two accounts of the sparing of Saul’s 
life by David; for it is generally admitted that 
ch. 26 merely gives another version of the same oc- 
currence which is narrated in 23-44. As a last 
resource, David enters the service of Achish, king 
of Gath, by whom he is assigned Ziklag as a 
residence: thence he makes a series of raids against 
ne tribes dwelling in the Negeb of Judah, ete. 
(chess 


The agreement between the tio stories narrated in 231. 19-24 
24 and ch. 26 in regard to (1) Saul’s pursuit of David in the 
wilderness ; (2) the sparing of Saul’s life ; and (8) the dialogue 
that ensues, is so great that we can only regard them as 
different versions of the same incident. The variations only 
affect the details, and are such as might easily have arisen in 
two independent narratives. Moreover, as Driver (LOT p. 
181) points out, ‘if the occasion of ch. 26 was a different one 
from that of 2319f, it is singular that it contains no allusion, on 
either David’s part or Saul’s, to David’s having spared Saul’s 
life before.’ 

Of the two accounts the earlier and more original is un- 
doubtedly that contained in ch. 26 (Kuenen, Wellh., Driver, 
Stade, H. P. Smith, Lohr). The arguments in favour of. this 
view are clearly stated by Lohr (Sam. p. xly) as follows :—(1) 
the detailed information supplied as to (a) David’s companions 
(26¢, contrast ‘David and his men,’ 24%f-), and (b) Saul and 
his camp (26-7); (2) the manner in which Saul falls into 
David's hands ; and more especially the old religious conception 
underlying 2619. To these we may add (3) the shorter and 
more genuine reply of Saul (2621.2), which appears in a more 
expanded form in 2417-21, Budde, however, who is followed 
by Cornill, Cheyne, and Kittel, solely on the ground of Jin- 
guistic evidence, contends for the later origin of ch. 26; but the 
expressions cited by him are not sufficiently characteristic to 
outweigh the arguments given above; further, he ignores the 
characteristic 777m (2612, cf. Gn 221 1512; see Lohr, Sam. 
p. xlv; H. P. Smith, Sam. p. 230). 

The first. section of ch. 23 (vv.1-13) carries on 222 and belongs 
to the earlier narrative. V.6 is obviously out of place after v.2, 
and is probably a gloss designed to introduce v.9>, while the 
first question in v.11 is repeated by error from y.12. 

V.14a properly forms the commencement of ch. 25 (or, accord- 
ing to the view of Budde, etc., of 2319f), Vy,.14b-18 (the inter- 
view between Jonathan and David) are clearly a redactional 
insertion, similar to 2011-17. 40-428, To the redactor must also 
be assigned 2319 (‘in the wood, in the hill of Hachilah, which 
is on the south of the desert’), which is inconsistent with v.22, 


and the phrase 2416 (and Saul suid, Is this my son David \ 
added froin 2617 for harmonistic purposes. 

2325-28, which have no parallel in the earlier narrative (ch. 26), 
contain a local tradition explaining the origin of the name 
Sela-hammahlekoth (prob. =‘ The rock of divisions’). 

The order of 244-7 is apparently at fault ; and Gaupp, followed 
by Cornill and Budde, would rearrange the verses as follows : 
4a.6.7a.4b.5.7b, Possibly the disorder has arisen by interpola- 
tion (H. P. Smith, p. 217f.), and we should omit vy.4b. 6 (the 
incident of the skirt). 241% is omitted by Wellh. and Budde as 
a gloss: the latter also regards vy.20-22a as due to the redactor. 

The notice of the death and burial of Samuel (251) is clearly 
a redactional insertion borrowed from 28%; it is out of place 
here. The rest of the chapter connects naturally with 232, and 
fills up the interval of time required by that verse: it is prob- 
able, therefore, that the earlier narrative also contained some 
account of the incident narrated in 2325-28, The present position 
of ch. 25 is doubtless due to the desire to separate the two 
accounts (231923 24, 26), 2528-31 have probably been expanded 
by the writer from the point of view of his later knowledge. 

271 David’s decision to take refuge with the Philistines fol- 
lows quite naturally after ch. 26, and the whole chapter clearly 
belongs to the earlier narrative with 231-144 25, 26: with this 
agrees its silence as regards any previous visit of David to Gath 
(2110-15), and the oracle of 22°. 


(6) 28 (E). 29. 30 (J). The Philistines prepare for 
battle with Israel (28!) ; Saul being unable to 
obtain a Divine oracle, seeks out a woman with a 
familiar spirit at Endor, who conjures up Samuel 
(28*5); in spite of the confidence expressed by 
Achish, the other Philistine leaders mistrust 
David’s loyalty, and insist on his dismissal (29). 
On his return to Ziklag, David finds that his city 
has been sacked by the Amalekites ; he hastens in 
pursuit, and recovers all that the Amalekites had 
taken: the rest of the booty is equally divided 
among his men, part being sent as a present to 
‘the elders of Judah’ (ch. 30). 


281.2 carry on the narrative of ch. 27, which is continued in 
chs. 29 and 30. 28%-%5 are usually regarded as out of place. 
According to 284 the Philistines are already at Shunem (in the 
plain of Jezreel); but in 291 they are assembled at Aphek in the 
Sharon valley, and only advance to Jezreel in v.11; similarly 
the Israelites in 291 are encamped by the spring which is in 
Jezreel, and presumably only fall back on Gilboa before the 
advance of the Philistines; whereas in 28+ they are encamped 
at Gilboa. 

Budde (who is followed as regards the order by Driver) 
solves the difficulty by placing 28325 after chs. 29. 30. He 
further assigns the incident to the same source (J) as the rest 
of the section, arguing (1) that Samuel is here represented as 
a seer (91), and not as a judge or prophet ; (2) that the general 
contents of the passage agree with the earlier representation, 
and (3) that it has many points of contact with ch. 14: the 
undoubted reference in vy.17-19% (to Philistines) to ch. 15 he re- 
gards as a redactional insertion. Budde’s theory, however, fails 
to give any reason for the present order of these chapters, which 
admits of a perfectly simple explanation, if we assign 288-25 to 
the later narrative. In that case the historical introduction in 
284 will be parallel to and independent of the similar notices 
in 281.2 291-0, and the section as a whole will form the sequel 
to ch. 15 (Wellh., H. P. Smith). On this view we might retain 
vy,17-19a (with H. P. Smith), but they are more probably to be 
regarded as a redactional expansion, suggested by v.16, which 
points back to 1628b.28 (see Lohr, p. xlix). As in the case of 
ch. 15 (Saul’s war of extermination against the Amalekites), a 
genuine historical incident has been utilized for the purpose of 
inculcating a moral lesson from the prophetic standpoint. 


(7) I 31-II 1 (J, except II 1510-15-16). Death of 
Saul. 

The defeat of Israel on Mt. Gilboa and the 
death of Saul and his three sons (31'’). The 
Philistines carry off the bodies of Saul and his 
sons to Beth-shan, whence they are removed by 
the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead (vv.*!8). The 
news of the death of Saul and Jonathan is con- 
veyed to David at Ziklag by a fugitive Amalekite, 
who describes how he slew Saul (2S 1**!"). David 
fasts till evening, and then orders the execution 
of the Amalekite because he had slain ‘ the Lord’s 
anointed’ (vv.!-!°), The lament of David over 
Saul and Jonathan (vv.?"-*"). 


These chapters contain a double account of the death of 
Saul. The earlier narrative (J) describes how Saul in despair 
commits suicide after his armour-bearer has refused to slay him 
(I 31-II 14): in the later narrative (E) a wandering Amalekite 
slays him at his request while he is suffering from cramp (or 
giddiness), though unwounded (II 1616). It has been conjec 
tured by those who regard the two chapters as belonging to 
the same source, that the account of the Amalekite is untrue; 
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but this conflicts with the whole narrative of 16-16, which con- 
yeys no hint of such being the case. It is probable, as Budde 
infers from 410, that David himself slew the fugitive who 
brought him the tidings of Saul’s death. This latter passage 
(41°) knows nothing of the reason assigned for the execution of 
the messenger in 16-16, yiz. the fact that he had laid hands on 
‘the Lord’s anointed.’ 

Ch. 31 has been excerpted, with slight variations, by the 
compiler of Chronicles (1 Ch 10), who has in part preserved a 
purer text (see Driver, Votes on Sam. p. 176f.). Budde regards 
II 16 as a redactional insertion, introducing the later narrative ; 
vy.11.12 belong probably to the earlier narrative; they are out 
of place in their present context. 

Il 117-7 the lament of David is avowedly taken from the 
Book of Jashar (so Jos 1012-14, 1 K 8128 (LXX)), but there is no 
reason to doubt Dayid’s authorship (on the text see Driver, 
Notes, p. 180f.). 


(8) 2-4 (J). The struggle between the house of 
Saul and the house of David. 

David is anointed king of Judah at Hebron 
(2'4): he thanks the men of Jabesh-gilead for 
their kindly action in recovering the bodies of 
Saul and his sons, and at the same time informs 
them of his coronation (vv.>"). Meantime Ishbaal, 
the sole remaining son of Saul, is set on the throne 
of Israel at Mahanaim by Abner, the captain of 
the host (vv.51!): then follows the encounter be- 
tween the troops of Joab and Abner at Gibeon, 
which results in the defeat of the men of Israel ; 
in his flight Abner is pursued by Asahel, Joab’s 
brother, whom he slays; Asahel’s death puts an 
end to the pursuit (vv.!-*6), The downfall of the 
house of Saul is caused by the rupture between 
Ishbaal and Abner: the latter makes a league with 
David, to whom he restores his wife. Michal; and 
he further promises to bring all Israel unto him. 
Abner, however, is treacherously slain by Joab in 
revenge for the death of Asahel, and is mourned 
by David and all the people (ch. 3). The assassina- 
tion of Ishbaal, and the execution of his murderers 
(ch. 4). 

These chapters continue the earlier narrative of I 31 and 
II 114, the conclusion of which is probably lost. 210 (to two 
years)11 (=5®) are obviously insertions; they interrupt the 
narrative, and are doubtless part of the chronological scheme 
of the Deuteronomic editor. 326 (a notice of David's family 
at Hebron) are out of place, and belong properly after 814: v.1 
is continued by v.%>-, vy.6a concealing the insertion. V.30 is 
omitted by all critics as a later interpolation. 4+ is certainly 
interpolated: probably v.4» should be placed after 93 (Wellh., 
Budde). 

(9) 5-818 (J, except ch. 7 (E)). David as king of 
all Israel. 

After the death of Ishbaal, David is acknow- 
ledged as king by all the tribes of Israel (51%). 
He captures the Jebusite city Jerusalem; takes 
up his residence there, and fortifies it (1°). Hiram, 
king of Tyre, aids him in building his palace (1). 
[Notice of David’s family ('*1%)]. The Philistines 
hear that David has been anointed king over Israel, 
andimmediately attack him, but are twice defeated 
(17-25), The removal of the ark from Baale-judah 
(=Kiriath-jearim) to Jerusalem is checked by the 
untoward death of Uzzah: the ark is therefore left 
at the house of Obed-edom (6'!"), After an inter- 
val of three months it is brought up to the city 
of David in solemn procession, in which David 
takes part: his. action is derided by Michal, who 
is therefore cursed with barrenness (1). David 
proposes to build a house for Jehovah, but is 
informed by Nathan that this honour is reserved 
for his son (71!7). David’s prayer (vv.*). A 
summary of the wars waged by David (8!) ; his 
judicial activity (v.%); and a list of his officers 
(vv. 168), 

It is obvious that the war with the Philistines (517-25) follows 
immediately after vv.1-, which contain a twofold introduction, 
viz. vv.1-2 andv.%, The intervening sections (vv.+16) are clearly 
misplaced : vy.4-5 (cf. 1 K 211) are omitted by the Chronicler, 
and are premature: vy.6-9 the account of the capture of 
Jerusalem is undoubtedly old and genuine, but the text is 
unfortunately very corrupt; Budde would place it after 61: 
yy. 1.12 probably belong to the latter part of David’s reign, if 
they are not an addition from 1 K 5 (see 8. A. Cook, AJSL xvi. 
8, p. 151) : vv.15-16 should be placed like 32° after $l4, It is prob- 
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able that the account given in vv.17-25 should be supplemented 
by the details supplied in 2115-22 238-39 (see below). That vv.17-25 
do not connect with vy.+16 is shown by the different use of the 
term ‘the hold’ (77389) in vv.9 and 17: the use of this term 
here and in 2314 supports S. A. Cook’s theory (AJSL p. 154 f.), 
that David’s encounter with the Philistines preceded the inci- 
dents in chs. 2-4, and belong to the period ‘when he had no 
army (Syn) or host (S14), as chs. 8 and 10, but was accompanied 
only by his ‘“‘men” or ‘‘servants”’’ (521 2115.17.22), 61, accord- 
ing to Budde, must have introduced some warlike incident, and 
he therefore prefixes it to 5612; the rest of the chapter is old 
and genuine, though possibly it has been expanded in parts. 
Ch. 7 is admittedly later than chs. 5 and 6, with which it is 
clearly connected: the section, it is true, displays certain re- 
semblances both in thought and expression to Deuteronomy, 
but these are not strongly pronounced ; and from the nature of 
its contents the chapter would easily lend itself to theocratic 
expansions. Kuenen assigns the chapter, to a post-Deuteronomic 
source on the ground of vy.1b. 18. 22. 23.245 hut 1b is omitted by 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 17'): v.13 is certainly due to the Deutero- 
nomic editor, and vv.22-24, from their general character, may 
well be an expansion. Probably, therefore, Budde is right in 
assigning the chapter to E. 

Ch. 8 forms the concluding survey to the history of David 
(cf. 18 1446-51 at the end of the history of Saul): in its present 
form the chapte* vepresents the work of the Deuteronomic 
editor, who seenis, however, to have made use of the older 
sources. The wars are first noticed : with the Philistines (v.1), 
with the Moabites (v.2), with the Aramzans and their allies 
(vv.3-8); then follows an account of the homage paid by the 
king of Hamath (vv.9-10); [the spoil dedicated by David to 
Jehovah (vv.11-12)}; the subjugation of Edom (RV Syria) 
(vv.13.14), The notices of David's family at Hebron (3825) and 
at Jerusalem (515-16) should be inserted here (Wellh., Budde) : 
Budde would also insert 545 (RD). The chapter concludes 
with an account of David’s administration (v.14), and a list of 
his officers (vy. 16-18), 

A fuller account of the two campaigns against the Aramzans 
is preserved in ch. 10, which has been condensed and slightly 
altered by RD in vv.%8: he has also inserted vv.9-10 here, 
transferring them from the end of ch. 10 (see below), to which 
vv.13 and 14 properly belong (cf. the similar conclusion 6> and 
14b),  Vy.11-12 are probably a late insertion. It is remarkable 
that in ch. 10 the victories over the Aramzans form but two 
episodes in the war with Ammon; yet this war is ignored. in 
ch. 8, and in its stead (v.2) the subjugation of Moab is described. 
This fact is not mentioned elsewhere, and seems inconsistent 
with I 22%f-: it is far from improbable, therefore, that Moab 
has been substituted for Ammon in 8? (Budde). 


(c) II 9-20 (J) [and 1 K 1. 2]. Life at David’s 
court, or the history of the succession to David’s 
throne. 

The events narrated in these chapters are closely 
connected with, and mutually dependent on, one 
another: they are further distinguished by unity 
of plan and conception. The story of Meribbaal 
(ch. 9) explains the action of Ziba (16'4) and the 
speech of the former (197°): 10%-114 with 1276 
explain how David became acquainted with Bath- 
sheba, and how he compassed the death of Uriah, 
while the whole section chs. 10-12 forms the neces- 
sary introduction to the final choice of David's 
successor in] K 1.2. The narrative throughout, 
by its lifelike touches and its minuteness of detail, 
as well as by its bright and flowing style, betrays 
its early origin, and must have been composed 
soon after the events which it describes. 

(1) 9%, David on inquiry learns of the exist- 
ence of Meribbaal (MEPHIBOSHETH), the lame son 
of Jonathan : for Jonathan’s sake he deals kindly 
with his son, and retains him at court; Saul’s 
estates are restored to his grandson, and Ziba, 
Saul’s servant, appointed to look after them. 
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Budde would place ch. 24 and 211-19 before this chapter, on 
the ground that the incident narrated in 211f is presupposed in 
ch. 9 and 167f- 1928, and that the census (ch. 24) would naturally 
take place soon after David’s accession. It is difficult, how- 
ever, on this theory, to explain the present position of 211-14 
and 24, and, as Wellhausen has pointed out, the popular and 
legendary character of these chapters is very different from that 
of chs. 9-20 (for a fuller discussion of this point see on chs. 21- 
24), More probable is Budde’s view, that 44> should be placed 
after v.3, 


(2) 10-12. Owing to the insult offered to his 
ambassadors, war breaks out between David and 
Ammon : the latter call in the Arameans to their 
aid, and prepare to defend their capital. Joa, 
with the pick of the troops, attacks and defeats 
the Arameans, while the rest of the army under 
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Abishai successfully engage the Ammonites (10!14). 
Once more the Aramwans, under Hadadezer, 
assemble against Israel, but are again defeated, 
this time by David himself: Joab is then sent to 
besiege the Ammonite eapital (10¥—-11?; see Rab- 
BAH). David remains at Jerusalem, where he 
commits adultery with Bathsheba, the wife of 
Uriah the Hittite, one of his warriors. After a 
vain attempt to conceal the sin, he sends a letter 
to Joab instructing him to bring about the death 
of Uriah: his orders are carried out, and David 
then marries Bathsheba, who bears him a son 
(ch. 11). The prophet Nathan awakens David to 
a sense of his guilt by means of a parable, and 
announces the Divine punishment: the child of 
Bathsheba dies despite David’s penitence ; but 
another son (Solomon) is born (12'*°), Meantime 
the siege of Rabbah has been drawing to a close, 
and David in person commands the final assault : 
the chapter ends with an account of the spoil, and 
of the punishment inflicted on the inhabitants 
(1226-31), 


Except in the speeches of Nathan, which have probably been 
expanded, the narrative appears to have been preserved in its 
original form : after 1122 we must restore the longer text of the 
LXX (see Driver, Text of Sam. p. 224) in accordance with 
vy.19-21 ; 1210-12 are probably due to the Deuteronomic editor, 
who regarded all the misfortunes of David’s house as resulting 
from his great sin, while the phrase, ‘ the house of the Lord,’ in 
v.20, seems an anachronism. With regard to the relation of 
101-111 and 1226-31 to ch. 8, it is noticeable that (1) according to 
10f. the Ammonites hire the services of the Aramzans of Beth- 
rehob and Zobah, the king of Maacah, and the men of Tob: in 
83-4 the Ammonites are not mentioned, and there is only an 
obscure notice of a victory over the Arameans; (2) in 8 
Hadadezer of Beth-rehob (for son of Rehob) is mentioned by 
name as leader of the Aramzeans: in 101/ his name is given so 
abruptly (v.16) that he must, as Budde conjectures, have been 
mentioned earlier in the original narrative; (8) both accounts 
describe a second campaign: in 8° the Aramzans of Damascus, 
in 1016 those ‘that were beyond the River’ came to the assist- 
ance of their countrymen. Budde conjectures very plausibly 
that when the detailed account 101 was appended, the editor 
attempted to make the two narratives dissimilar: to this end 
he omitted the name of Hadadezer in 106, and substituted 
Damascus for ‘beyond the River’ in 8°. By these means 
he was able to transfer the notices of Tou’s homage (s¥- 10) 
and of, the Edomite war (813. 14) from the end of ch. 10 to their 
present position. 

(3) 13-20. The rebellion of Absalom, its eause 
and effects. Amnon, David’s firstborn, and pre- 
sumably his successor, is murdered by command 
of Absalom for the violation of his half-sister 
Tamar: Absalom takes refuge with his maternal 
grandfather the king of Geshur (ch. 13). Joab, by 
the help of the wise woman of Tekoa, induces the 
king to consent to Absalom’s return: the latter in 
his turn coerces Joab into bringing about a meet- 
ing between himself and the king, which results 
in the reconciliation of father and son (ch. 14), 
Absalom now schemes to win the people to his 
side, and thus secure the throne, and finally sets 
up the standard of revolt at Hebron. David at 
once flees eastward from Jerusalem, accompanied 
by his bodyguard and Ittai the Gittite: he sends 
back Zadok and Abiathar with the ark to the 
capital, and arranges that tidings should be brought 
to him by their two sons: he further persuades 
Hushai to return, that he may defeat the counsel 
of Ahithophel (ch. 15). In his flight David learns 
from Ziba of the disaffection of Meribbaal, and 
submits to the insults of Shimei the Benjamite 
(1614). Meantime Absalom, following the advice 
of Ahithophel, takes possession of his father’s 
harem (16>), The same adviser further counsels 
the immediate pursuit of David, but Absalom de- 
clares in favour of the waiting policy advised by 
Hushai (17/4). The news of his decision is con- 
veyed to David by the two sons of the priests, at 
the risk of their lives: he at once withdraws across 
Jordan, and is met at Mahanaim by rich Gileadites 
with ample supplies for hisarmy (vv.-*"), Absalom, 
who has already crossed the Jordan, is confronted 
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at Mahanaim by David’s army under Joah), Abishai, 
and Ittai. In the battle that ensues David’s forces 
are completely victorious: Absalom in his flight 
is slain by order of Joab, in direct disobedience to 
David’s command (188): then follows a graphic 
description of the manner in which the news was 
conveyed to David (vv.?*). The death of Absalom 
plunges David into profound grief, from which 
he is only with great difficulty aroused by Joab: 
public opinion and the politic message of David to 
the men of Judah are the chief factors in bringing 
about the king’s return (191). At the passage of 
the Jordan Shimei asks for pardon and is forgiven ; 
Meribbaal explains how he had been slandered by 
Ziba; and, lastly, the aged Barzillai refuses the 
king’s invitation to himself, but asks his favour for 
his son Chimham (vv.!*"). The men of Israel are 
envious of the favour shown to the men of Judah, 
and a quarrel breaks out (vv.*""’). In consequence 
of this dispute Sheba the Lichrite stirs up Israel 
to revolt against David. Amasa, the newly- 
appointed commander, fails to muster the men 
ot Judah quickly enough, and Abishai (or, perhaps, 
Joab, see art. JOAB in vol. ii. p. 659 note) is sent with 
all the available troops to stamp out the rebellion. 
Amasa meets the royal jorces by the way, and is 
treacherously slain by Joab: the two brothers 
then pursue Sheba northwards to Abel of Beth- 
maacah, where he is slain, and his head handed 
over to Joab: the chapter concludes with a repeti- 
tion of the list of officers given in 8! (ch. 20). 

In this section there are but few passages whose origin has 
been called in question by the critics : 15154 (to appareiled) is 
probably,a misplaced gloss (Wellh.) to v.19: it interrupts the 
connexion between vv.!7 and 18>; at the end’ of the chapter 
the right order of the verses is clearly %7). 37a. 38b, 39, 33a 
being due to the scribe. 1426 rejected by most as a later 
addition ; Budde omits all vv.29-27, 1524 appears to have been 
worked over by a Deuteronomic redactor : ‘and all the Levites 
with him’ is certainly due to him, while the phrase ‘and 
Abiathar went up’ is out of place; Abiathar must originally 
have been mentioned alongside of Zadok (cf. v.29): the textual 
difficulty in v.27 may also be due to the same cause (Budde 
reads, ‘See, do thou and Abiathar return’; Wellh. ‘unto 
[Zadok] the high priest, do thou return,’ etc.). 18/8> (for he 
said to rememvrance) conflicts with 1427, and must be rejected 
as an interpolation, unless with Budde we omit 1427. Lastly, 
2023-26 are repeated with some variations from 816%, or more 
probably (see H. P. Smith, Sam. p. 327f.) are original here, 
and were borrowed by the compiler of ch. 8 for his concluding 
panegyric. It seems very probable (as Budde suggests) that 
the author of ch. 8 omitted the following chapters (9-20), 
because, from his point of view, the family history which they 
contained did not redound to David’s credit, and that they 
were afterwards restored by a later editor. 

The unity of chs. 9-20 (see above) has been admitted by nearly 
all commentators and critics (Kuenen, Wellhausen, Driver, 
Budde, Cornill, Kittel, Lohr, etc.), with the exception of 
Thenius (Coman.? p. xiii), who rejected ch. 9 (the incident of 
Meribbaal) and 10-11! 1225-31 (the Ammonite war) as later 
redactional additions to the history of David ; but, as we have 
shown above, these sections are necessary to and presupposed 
by the following narrative. This theory, however, has been 
revived, in a different form, by 8. A. Cook in his analysis of 
2 Samuel (AJSL (/Zebraica), p. 155 f.). According to the latter’s 
view, ch. 9 is related to 1S 20lf, and is therefore to be 
ascribed to an Ephraimite source : while ‘the story of David’s 
sin with Bathsheba and the birth of Solomon (112-1225) has been 
inserted in the account of a war against Rabbath-ammon of 
which it was originally independent.’ He further argues that 
this war with Ammon should follow, and not precede, the 
events recorded in chs. 13-20, chiefly on the ground that David's 
flight to and hospitable reception at Mahanaim * are impos- 
sible after the sanguinary war recorded (10M); and places it at 
the end of Davids reign. Absalom’s rebellion, he contends, 
was probably confined to Judah (see Sayce, Harly Hist. of the 
Hebrews, p. 429f.),—the leading men (Amasa and Ahithophel) 
were both Judzans, and the centre of revolt was at Hebron, the 
old Judzean capital,—and followed shortly after Davia had settled 
in Jerusalem: in like manner the extent of Sheba’s revolt, 
which was really limited to the Bichrites (2014 LXX), has been 
exaggerated so as to include all Israel, and then appended tc 
Absalom’s rebellion. As the result of his investigation Cook 
concludes: ‘(1) that the union of Judah and Israel under one 
king did not occur at any early date in David’s reign, and (2) 
that the narratives in 2 Samuel which presuppose any close re- 


*Cook ingeniously emends 1727 ‘and Shobi the son of 
Nahash’ (7,772 2%) to ‘and Nahash, etc., brought’ (8222) 
wn"), thus supplying (according to his view of the chronology) 


a motive for David’s embassy in 101", 
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lationship between Judah and Israel (or Benjamin) previous to 
this union are due to a redactor (KJE ¥), and, in several cases at 
least, seem to be derived from an Ephraimite source.’ 

The evidence, however, on which these conclusions are based 
is obtained in many cases by a very subjective treatment of the 
text, and cannot be said to outweigh the general impression 
conveyed by chs. 9-20 as a whole. It is probable that Cook 
is right in certain cases (especially in the story of Ahithophel 
160-1728) in tracing the difficulties of the narrative to the com- 
bination of two sources; but he certainly goes too far when he 
condemns all the interviews recorded, viz. those with Ziba, 
Meribbaal, Shimei, and Barzillai, as the work of the redactor. 


(d) 21-24. The Appendix. 

‘hese four chapters contain a number of hetero- 
geneous fragments,viz.: (@) the famine in Israel 
expiated by the death of the sons of Saul at the 
hands of the Gibeonites (21'4); (b) a series of 
exploits against the Philistines (21); (c) David’s 
Hymn of Triumph after the defeat of his enemies 
(ch. 22=Ps 18) ; (d@) David’s ‘Last Words’ (231-7); 
(e) further exploits against the Philistines, and list 
of David’s heroes (258%); (f) David’s census of 
the people, and its result (ch. 24). 


These chapters interrupt_the main narrative of chs. 9-2), 
which 1s continued in 1 K 1-2, and must therefore have been 
inserted in their present position after the division of the Books 
of Samuel and Kings. It is noticeable that (7) is closely related 
in style and manner to (@); 24! clearly continues 2114, while 
both narratives have a similar conclusion (21!*> 2425), The 
two narratives were apparently first separated by (J) and (ce), 
the contents of which are very similar, and between these again 
were inserted the two Psalms chs. 22 and 2317, 

The incident narrated in 21! evidently belongs to the begin- 
ning of David's reign, and seems to be alluded to by Shimei 
(167-8) and Meribbaal (1925), but is entirely ignored by ch. 9. 
Ch. 24 is very similar to 21114, of which it is clearly the sequel: 
in each case the Divine wratb is kindled against the people 
owing to the action of the king, and they are punished with a 
plague, vv.2° and 1 (Dayid’s repentance and his prayer) are out 
of place, and may have been inserted later: Budde arranges 
the verses as follows: 10. Ib. 12. 18b. Ia. 1a. 13. 14. 15. 16a. 17. 160, 
He (see above) assigns both sections to J, and places them 
before ch. 9: on his view ch. 24 should precede 211-14, and he 
therefore omits 241* as a Deuteronomic gloss; 212” he assigns to 
the redactor, and rejects 217 as a late insertion caused by the 
displacement of the passage. He suggests that the gloomy 
nature cf their contents caused the sections to be removed by 
the compiler, and that they were ffterwards added by the 
editor. ‘The character of these and of the other sections is, 
however, very different from that of chs. 9-20, with which they 
exhibit no affinity: hence, though 21) and ch. 24 undoubtedly 
contain old traditions, we can only conjecture that they were 
added by a later hand after the completion of the main narra- 
tive. 211522 and 23°89 likewise contain old material, and belong 
to the early period of David’s reign (see 5!7-2): possibly they 
may be derived from the register of the ‘recorder,’ as Driver 
suggests (LOT® pp. 183, 187). Budde, who regards them as 
part of the original narrative, places them after 5%: his trans- 
position of 2312-17a to the end of the chapter is probably correct. 
The two Psalms chs. 22 (=Ps 18) and 2317 (David’s ‘ Last 
Words’) are admittedly later additions to the book. The Da- 
vidic authorship of ch. 22 has been maintained by Ewald, Hitzig, 
etc., but the internal evidence points to a later author. The 
‘Last Words’ of David are obviously out of place; the majority 
of critics agree that they are the work ofa later hand: the text 
is in parts very corrupt. 


Literature.—For the text see Thenius, Die Bitcher Samuels 
(in Agf. Breg. Handb.), 11849, 21873, 3(Lobr) 1898 ; Wellhausen, 
Text d. Biicher Sam. 1871; Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. 1890; 
Klostermann, Die Bitcher Sum. u.der Konige (in kgf. Komm.), 
18ST; Keil, Die Bitcher Sam.? 1875; H. P. Smith, Samuel (in 
Internat. Crit. Comm.), 1899; Peters, Beitrdge z. Texl- wu. 
Literurkritik der Bicher Sum. 1899. For the critical analysis 
see especially Wellhausen, Comp. 1889, pp. 238-266; Kuenen, 
Hist.-Krit. Einleitung (1890), 1. ii. pp. 87-62 ; Budde, Richter vw. 
Sam. 1890, pp. 167-276, and SBOT vut. ; Driver, LOT® (1897), 
pp. 172-185; Cornill, Zéschr. f. k. Wissensch. w.k. Leben, 1885, 
p. 113 ff., Kénigsh. Stud. 1887, p. 25ff., ZA TW, 1890, p. 96 ff., 
Einleitung in AT4, 1896; Kittel, SK, 1892, p. 44 ff.. Gesch. der 
Hebrdéer (1892), ii. p. 22 ff. (Eng. tr.) vol. ii. p. 29 ff.; Cheyne, 
Derout Stud y of Criticism, pp.1-126; Stade, GVJ4, 1889,i. 197.5 
Lohr, Vorbemerkungen in 3rd ed. of Thenius’ Conv, (see above); 
S. A. Cook, AJSL (=Hebraica), 1900, p. 145f.; H. A. White, 
art. Davin in present work. J. KF. STENNING. 


SANAAS (B Zaud, A Yavdas; AV Annaas, 1 Is 
5%3).—The sons of Sanaas returned from captivity 
under Zerubbabel to the number of 3330 (B 3501). 
In Ezr 235, Neh 788 they are called the children 
of Senaah. In Neh 3? the name has the article 
Hassenaah. ‘The numbers given are 3630 (Kzr.), 
3930 (Neh.). 


SANABASSAR, SANABASSARUS.—See SHESH- 
BAZZAR. 


SANASIB (B ZavafBels, A’ AvacelB), 1 Es 524.— 
The sons of Jeddu the son of Jesus are mentioned 
as priests who returned ‘among the sons of Sanasib’ 
with Zerubbabel. ‘The name is omitted in the par- 
allel Ezr 2%); the Vulg. probably preserves the 
correct form LHliasib. 


SANBALLAT (973)2, LavaBaddd7, Sanaballat).— 
The name is Assyr. Sin-ballidh, ‘the Moon-god 
has vivified.’ Sanballat is called a Horonite (Neh 
210.19 1578), but the locality meant is uncertain: 
for conjectures as to it see art. HORONITE. He 
seems to have held some office in Samaria (Neh 4%) 
when Nehemiah arrived in Jerus., and, along with 
Tobiah the Ammonite and Geshem the Arabian, 
was bitterly opposed to Nehemiah, and did his 
best to thwart his endeavours to rebuild the walls 
of the Jewish capital. There was a party inside 
Jerus. itself which was equally opposed to the 
Tirshatha, and conspired with Sanballat to hinder 
Nehemiah by spurious prophecies and other means 
(Neh 6). One of the party was the high priest 
Eliashib, whose grandson had married Sanballat’s 
daughter (Neh 1578). 

Josephus (Ant. XI. vii. 2) transports Sanballat 
from the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus to that 
of Darius Codomannus, the last king of Persia, 
whose officer he is said to have been in Samaria. 
His daughter NikasO was married to Manasseh, 
the brother of the high priest Jaddua. Manasseh, 
being threatened with expulsion from the priest- 
hood unless he divorced his wife, fled to Sanballat, 
who suggested that he should become the high 
priest of a rival temple on Mt. Gerizim, and prom- 
ised to secure for him the protection of Darius. 
Just at this time, however, the invasion of Persia 
by Alexander the Great took place; Sanballat went 
over to the conqueror with 7000 men, and induced 
him to allow the temple on Mount Gerizim to be 
built. Manasseh became its first high priest, and 
soon afterwards Sanballat died. The whole story 
seems to be derived from some apocryphal Jewish 
account of the origin of the Samaritan temple. 

A. Hs SAYCH: 


**SANCTIFICATION.—Of the three words for 
‘holiness’ based on the adjective dy.os, one only is 
here really in question, viz. dysacuds. The other 
two, aywovrvy, the abstract quality (sanctitudo), 
and ayérys, the same concretely and subjectively 
conceived as a personal quality (sanctitas), fall 
naturally under HOLINESS. But dyacuds, like 
‘sanctification,’ connotes state, and that not as 
native to its subject, but as the outcome of action 
or process. 

There is no need to deal separately and at length 
with the cognate verbs dyidfev, ayvifev. The es- 
sential ideas involved have already been discussed 
under HOLINESS ; while what they have to contri- 
bute to the idea of sanctification as a process will 
appear incidentally in the body of this article. In 
general, however, it may be said (1) that ayia te 
is late Greek and biblical (ayvifew being classical), 
and has meanings determined by the several senses 
of d&y.os, but all springing from ‘to consecrate,’ ‘to 
render sacrosanct or appropriated to Divine use’ 
(in contrast to ‘profane’ or ‘open to common 
use’); whereas the more classical ayvifey means 
‘to render pure’ (no longer ‘unclean,’ or hateful 
in God’s sight). (2) Each verb passes through a 
ritual stage of meaning to reach an ethical or spir- 
itual one. In the case of ayvlfev the two are clearly 
distinguishable, as in Jn 115, Ac 2]? °6 2418 on 
the one hand, and Ja 48, 1 P 1%, 1 Jn 33 on the 
other. But there is little even in the latter series 
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of passages on which to base a doctrine of sanc- 
tification. In the case of ayidfev (for Heb. see 
HOLINESS IN OT, ad init. note) the senses are 
more varied and complex. It means (@) to render 
sacrosanct by ritual methods appointed by God 
(ix 2883078. Mtr zaele re) Ole ot: Con 7=*), or 
simply by act of the Divine will (Jer 15, Jn 10°) ; 
(b) to hallow ethically, the human spirit or will 
being directly concerned ; (¢) to realize the state 
of ethical devotion to the Divine in concrete con- 
duct (Jn 1719, Rev 22"; cf. Mt 6°). The second 
s'nse, ethical hallowing, has two subdivisions, viz. 
(i.) vicarious or sacrificial, e.g. He 101!.*9 132, cf. 
24 1014, Eph 62, and (ii.) intrinsic, as in Jn 1717. 19, 
ef. 1 P Hees Ac 20% (2638), 1 Go 611, Ro 1516, 
Intrinsic hallowing itself is either initial, as in 
1 Co 64, Ac 2638, or mature, as in 1 Th 578, In all 
forms the determinative part is played by the 
Divine (Jn 1086 1717-19, He 101°), yet the human 
factor is fully recognized (Jn 17/9 ayidsio éuauTov, 
cet. ayvigew of man in Ja 48, 1 P 17, 1 Jn 388), The 
working out of these two, ‘and the element of pro- 
cess involved, will appear in the detailed exposition 
of aytacués which follows. 


A, “Aytaopmos : — 


(i.) Its use outside the NT. 
(ii.) Its NT usage. 
B. Sanctification as taught in the NT. 
By (a) Christ. 
(6) St. Paul. 
(c) The Epistle to tha Hebrews. 
(a) St. Peter. 
(e) St. John. 
C. Connected Summary. 
Literature. 


A. ‘ATIADMO’2.—(i.) Its use outside the NT.—The 
form of the word, indeed, suggests that emphasis 
should lie on the process involved. But its actual 
usage, which is perhaps exclusively Biblical and 
patristic, does not bear this out. It is true that the 
LXX shows traces of the active sense; as in Jg 173, 
where A has ayracue hylaca for ayidfovca hylaxa of 
B; Sir 73! @volay ayiacpod x. drapyyy (‘the sacrifice 
of hallowing’ being parallel to ‘first-fruits’) ; Ezk 
454 Zorar avrots (rots iepetory) Tdmos els olkous apwpic- 
pévous TH ayiacu@ a’rdv ; 2 Mac 2!" 76 Bacidevov k. 
TO lepdrevua Kk. TOV ayiacuoy, the covenanted prerog- 
atives of Israel, and 14%; Gyre wavtds ayiacpod 
Kupre, dear jpnooyr els aldva aulavrov révde Tov mporpa- 
Tws Kexabepicpévoy oikov. But in Am 2!! €\aBov éx rOy 
vidv vudyv eis mpopyras, kK. é€k TOv veavicxkwy vbudy els 
ayiaocuoy (2? =‘a hallowed thing,’ where the Heb. has 
‘for Nazirites’), the passive sense seems to prevail 
(cf. 3 Mac 238 rdy oikoy Tod ayracpod, ‘the House of 
Sanctification,’ contrasted with idol-houses ; per- 
haps also Sir 1790 gvoua ayracuod alvécovo.y, on the 
analogy of Mt 69 dyiacdyrw 7d bvoud cov. So of 
Messiah it is said, in Ps-Sol 1728, that ‘he shall 
cleanse Jerusalem with (a state of) sanctification 
(év dy.acu@), as it was even at the first.’ Similarly 
in the earliest patristic usage; as in Ist Ep. of 
Clem. xxxv. 2, where, as gifts of God, are named 
Can év ébavacia, Naum porns év Otxkavoovryn oats 
éyKparera év ayas He, PHL 3G-0:¢, Ile ayia (var. lec. 
aylov) oby pepls brapyovtes aoUeates Ta TOU ayLacMovd 
mwavra, pev'yovres kKaTadahids, k.7.A. Hence the idea 
of sanctification as a quality or state sometimes 
attaches to ayiacués, even outside the NT; * while 
in the NT it will be found to be the prevailing 
thought in one form or another. 

(ii.) Its NT usage.—In St. Paul the word occurs 
eight times, in five distinct passages. In the 
earliest of these, 1 Th 4°-4-7, it means a state of 
practical or realized consecration to God’s will, 
conduct conformed to the ideal attitude or stand- 
ing of the Christian, as ‘in Christ.’ Such a state 
is the essence of God’s will for man; and it is 


* Thus (Ecumenius on 1 Th 3! says, tovr0 adyPas ayraguds, 
TO TAVvTos pumou Kkadapov elvat, 
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defined, in one connexion, as the ‘state of abstin- 
ence (dméxyec@ac) from fornication,’ the ability of a 
man to possess (see art. POSSESS) his own vessel 
in a condition of hallowedness and honour, in 
contrast to one of lustful passion. For ‘ God 
called us not on a basis of unchastity, but in (the 
status of) hallowedness’ (ob . . . él axalapoia 
aN év ayiacu@). Similarly in 2 Th 2!3 he says 
that Christians were chosen of God ‘in (the status 
of) hallowedness due to the Spirit, and faith based 
on the Truth’ (év ay. mveduaros k. riorer adnbelas )— 
where none would doubt that ‘faith’ means a 
state of soul. ‘This divinely-determined state is 
set forth in other but kindred terms, as one 
| wherein the soul is ‘sealed’ by the Holy Spirit 
(2 Co 122, Eph 1!*) as something devoted to God. 
This idea’ is adopted in 1 P 1%, along with explicit 
mention of the objective or sacrificial basis of 
man’s consecration, ‘the blood of Christ ’—the 
aspect emphasized in Hebrews (92% 14 28; cf. 211). 
In another passage St. Paul himself refers to this 
more objective side of the state of hallowedness, 
when, in 1 Co 13), he calls Christ as crucified (v.??) 
God’s ‘wisdom’ or secret as regards ‘ righteous- 
ness (justification) and sanctification and redemp- 
tion.’ Here the thought is not of sanctification as 
a process, but as a status into which a man is 
brought by God’s act on condition of faith; as is 
seen from 1 Co 6!) ‘Ye were washed clean, ye 
were sanctified, ye were justified in (virtue of) the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in (virtue of) the 
Spirit of our God.’ Every Christian as such has 
been put into a virtual or implicit state of cleansed- 
ness from his sinful past and consecration to God’s 
holy ends, in the same experience of faith which 
ushers him into the state of justification. These 
are, indeed, but different aspects of one and the 
same spiritual fact, and are produced by the same 
Divine means, both objective and subjective. 

The like thought, under the different metaphors 
of death to sin and life unto God, corresponding to 
Christ’s cross and resurrection, reappears in Ro 6. 
‘He that hath died hath been justified from sin‘ 
(v.7) ; ‘be reckoning yourselves to be dead indeed 
unto sin (purification), but living unto God (con- 
secration) in Christ Jesus’ (vy. 11), So saying, St. 
Paul passes to the practical consequences of the 
new attitude to sin and to God implied in spiritual 
union with Christ on the part of the justified. 
Status or attitude of soul must express itself in 
moral habit. As formerly it had been lawlessness 
that had expressed itself through the man’s actions, 
so now he is to let righteousness sway him, with 
a state of hallowed action as issue (els dyiacpudr, 
vy. 22), Accordingly, the same apostle teaches, 
in 1 Ti 2%, that an abiding state of faith, love, 
and hallowedness of living must characterize the 
Christian. And the like is taught in He 12), 
which alludes to the pursuit of peace with all men 
and of the holy habit of living (ay:acuév) befitting 
fellowship with God. In all these cases no stress 
falls upon process as entering into the state in 
question ; though in some there is a suggestion of 
it, in the notion of habit or state to be realized in 
conduct. The idea is that of constant reaffirmation 
of the underlying attitude of consecration to God’s 
will and ends. But, so far, there is no suggestion of 
progress ; rather of maintenance (see 1 Ti 2) of a 
sound attitude or condition. Progressive sanctifi- 
cation, a growth from less to more, whether in 
purity or range, is not contemplated in the word 
ayiaouds itself. Yet it is embraced in the scope! of 
apostolic teaching, as we see when we proceed to 
examine other references to the subject of the 
Christian life. 

B. SANCTIFICATION AS TAUGHT IN THE NT.— 


(a) By Christ.—Christ’s own teaching on this sub- 
ject is too ideal or timeless to yield definite results 
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as to the conditions imposed by human frailty upon 
the realization of Divine sonship. ‘Ye shall be 
perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect’ (Mt 54), 
is the standard at once of obligation and_possi- 
bility. But it stands, like the Mosaic precept of 
which it seems to be the equivalent, ‘ Ye shall be 
holy, for lam holy’ (Dt 18"), unconditioned by any 
how or when. 

(b) St. Paul.—Accordingly it is to St. Paul, 
the great exponent of the gospel from the experi- 
mental or appropriative side, that we have to look 
for the fullest account of the matter. There is a 
state possible to Christians, corresponding to the 
ideal of their calling, in which they can be described 
as ‘unblameable in holiness’ (dudumrous év dyw- 
ovvy), and into which they may be brought by the 
grace of God in this life. Therein they stand 
hallowed through and through (6dorede?s), every 
part of their being (6déxAnpoy 76 rredua x.  Wux} kK. 
76 gGua) abiding by grace in a condition fit to bear 
the scrutiny of their Lord’s presence without re- 
buke (dudurrws évtn mapovola Tot Kuplov nus ’Inood 
Xp. typnbein). Such is the teaching of 1 Th 88 5°, 
The fidelity of God to His purpose in calling men 
to be Christians is pledged to this achievement 
(5*4), though there is no definite time, as measured 
trom the initial hallowing of the spirit in conver- 
sion, at which it must needs be accomplished. 
God, who begins the good work in the soul, also 
continues to work at its perfecting (émiredety), right 
up to the day of Jesus Christ (Ph 1°); and yet, ere 
that day dawns, Christians may become already 
‘pure in purpose (elAckpivets = Christ’s ckaapol rH 
kapd(a) and void of offence,’ and so remain ‘ until 
the day of Christ’ (11°). It is this state of realized 
sanctification of conduct or ‘ walk,’ so as to ‘ please 
God,’ that St. Paul has constantly in view in 
exhorting his converts to holy living (e.g. 1 Th 41). 
This is what he means, at times, by his use of 
ayiaguds. But the conception needs to be carefully 
guarded and explained by other aspects of his 
thought. Thus (1) it represents a growth in holi- 
ness rather than into holiness out of something 
else ; (2) itis conceived as realizable by a definitive 
act of faith—claiming and appropriating its right- 
ful experience by an act of will informed by the 
living energy of the Holy Spirit—rather than as 
the cumulative result of a slow, instinctive process 
after conversion ; (3) it is not the same as absolute 
moral perfection or consummation (redeotcbac), 
but is rather the prerequisite to its more rapid and 
steady realization. 


(1) St. Paul (like the NT as a whole) bases the Christian life on 
an initial and most radical hallowing of the spirit or inmost 
seat of personality, implicit in justifying faith; and it is in 
consequence of this that the Christian is styled ‘regenerate.’ 
Thus the prime spring of life is renewed ; the root impulse or 
attitude of the ego is changed and hallowed ; and so the whole 
man can be regarded as virtually consecrated to God. The 
outward hallowing of the ‘walk’ or conduct proceeds on the 
basis and in the power of this hallowed ‘inner man’ of the 
heart. From the first this ‘inner man’ enjoys the salvation of 
which consecration to God's will and ends is one aspect. But 
this salvation needs to work outwards, through the spheres of 
man’s life more closely bound up with his sensuous nature and 
its false egoism (oapé)—the man as Wuxexds, possessed of a num- 
ber of faculties not yet adjusted to God’s ends, but often biassed 
rather towards selfhood. The whole man, spirit, soul, and 
body, has to be leavened. This is what St. Paul means when 
bidding the Philippians ‘work out’ into realization (karep- 
ya¢eo0e) ‘their own salvation,’ a salvation already possessed in 
principle. relying upon the in-working of God for ability so to 
do (Ph 212f-), The end of such actualizing of the partly latent 
salvation is the image of Christ, just set forth in majestic and 
moving terms. Conformity to the image of God’s Son is the 
hope of the Christian’s calling (Ro 829), that whereunto tends 
the intercession of the Holy Spirit immanent in the human 
spirit (v.25), Not until this has been realized in fulness can 
sanctification become perfection: and St. Paul himself re- 
pudiates all claim to having attained to this (Ph 31’), Yetin the 


very same context he ranges himself with the class of ‘mature’ 
believers (réAecor, 815), whose settled purpose it is to reach that 
goal, and for whom the one great rule is, ‘walk according to 
the full extent of your present ideal, and nothing less.’ 


In such 


persons, as in himself (1 Co 44), he assumes 
ment of a good conscience, the absence of a sense of yielding to 
sin. Such is the sanctification of Christian maturity, the type 
of life belonging to those already ‘spiritual’ as distinguished 
from ‘babes in Christ’ (1 Co 81), The latter are still largely de- 
termined by nature, in contrast to grace (adpxivor), by ‘the 
flesh,’ in its conflict with ‘the Spirit’ (cap«ccod, ef. Gal 517), 
They have not yet come to realize their own position, its 
dangers, and the resources at hand in the Spirit, in obedience 
to whose impulse they are bidden consciously to walk (Gal 516 
TVEVMATL TEPLTATELTE Kal ETLOVLLaY GapkKds OV KH TEAETHTE). TO 
such St. Paul says in remonstrance: ‘ If it be to the Spirit that 
you are fain to trace any true life you possess, why do ye not 
habitually walk in conscious reliance upon His promptings, but 
rather follow promiscuously the first instinct—whatever that 
may be, whether of flesh or Spirit? The principle of either sort 
of action is still within; yet if you yield yourselves defini- 
tively to the Spirit, and wait on His illumination, as He reveals 
the things of Christ, the flesh will be practically neutralized and 
not affect your walk, which shall then be ever ‘‘inethe Spirit,” 
relative to your degree of enlightenment’ (Gal 526. 15-25), 

(2) This conscious self-consecration to the indwelling Spirit, to 
carry out God’s will alone under His prompting, and so to bear 
only ‘ the fruit of the Spirit’ (Gal £22f-), is set forth under various 
figures, but is uniformly represented as a single act—whether 
of breaking definitely with sinful habits, or of self-devotion to 
the Divine sway. ‘ Let us (once for all) cleanse ourselves («kaGa- 
piowsmev éavtovs) from all pollution of flesh and spirit, perfecting 
holiness (€muteAovvTes ayewovrnv) in the fear of God’ (2. Co7}). ‘L 
beseech you . . . to present (wapaoryoac) your bodies a living 
sacrifice, hallowed, acceptable to God, as your spiritual service ; 
and undergo, not a process of conformity to this age, but cf 
transformation in mental renewal, that ye may prove what the 
will of God is—that good and acceptable and perfect will’ (Ro 
1glt.), Here the process of gradual conformity to God’s will is 
represented as following upon a definite self-surrender, in which 
the virtual or ideal relation to God, implied in trustful accept- 
ance of Christ as ‘righteousness and sanctification* to the 
sinful soul, is consciously realized and reaffirmed. As united 
to Christ by faith, Christians had ‘died to sin,’ and their * old 
man’ (old moral personality) was crucified with Him (Gal 524) 
and virtually ‘put off’; coincidently they had been ‘raised 
together with Christ,’ in the power of a new moral personality, 
and had virtually ‘put on the new man which is in process of 
renewal unto full insight after the image of Him that created 
him’? (Ro 2-10, Col 39-11, Eph 422-24), But to this, their virtual 
state, many needed to be awakened, in order to put themselves 
consciously into the line of the Divine will and working, and no 
longer ignore the Holy Spirit’s inward striving to work out, 
in realized acts, the consecrated attitude of their inmost being. 
And such awakening and real consecration—such arming for 
the fray—was rather a thing of definite decision (expressed by 
aorists, Ro 13!4, Col 1%, Eph 64-13-16) than of vaguely pro- 
tracted process (expressed by presents). 

(3) But such definitive self-surrender is no prelude to a life of 
effortless passivity. The true attitude once definitively assumed, 
itis to be reaffirmed in a lifelong process of conscious acts of 
obedience, the grounds, bearing, and issues of which are now 
appreciated (Eph 610-18), No longer will it be marked by fre- 
quent ‘grieving of the Spirit,’ who has ‘sealed’ the soul for 
final redemption, but by a ‘ filling with the Spirit’ (ph 42° 518), 
In such a process the Christian is ‘consummating holiness’ 
(€mtTéeA@Y aywwovrynv), being hallowed in fresh ranges of his pow- 
ers, even as Christ could say, ‘ For their sakes I hallow myself, 
that they themselves also may be hallowed by (the) truth ’ (Jn 
174-17), Such hallowing has no necessary connexion with 
purification from sin, but only with realization of the possi- 
bilities of devotion to God’s will inlove. It was here that St. 
Paul felt himself not yet to have attained or to have been 
brought to perfection. 


an habitual enjoy- 


(¢) The Epistle to the Hebrews.—It was probably 
of this positive holiness, resulting from deepened 
consecration, that the writer to the Hebrews was 
thinking when he spoke of the Divine discipline 
of suffering aS meant to issue in participation in 
the Father’s holiness (12). But, on the whole, 
the objective aspect of sanctification, that of a 
true covenant-relation established by the offering 
of the Son’s holy will in His life-blood, prevails in 
this Epistle. In it cleansing, consecration, and 
perfection* (91f 1010-14), all refer to the initial 
status of the believer (so Ac 2618, cf, 208%), as one 
of perfect access to the Father through the perfect 
sacrifice of the Mediator. The present participle, 
of ayiafouevor, does not refer to progressive sanc- 
tification, but expresses a constantly growing class, 
and so is equivalent to of &yo. (2! 10"). 

(d) St. Peter.—We have seen already how his 
use of év aytacug mvevuaros refers to the initial 
consecration wrought and sealed by the Spirit. 
Similarly in 1 P12 ras puxds buav Hyvexdres év TH 


* He 61 émt thy TedcrdrnTa phepwmeda is only a seeming excep- 
tion ; for it refers to knowledge, not to personal character, 
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brakon THs ayOelas els PiiadeXplav avumdxpitov, &€k 
KapOdlas d\AHAous dyarHnoare ExTEvas, dvayeyevynuevol, 
k.T.A., the perfect pyuxores (like avayeyerynuévory 
‘refers back to the initial act of consecration, of 
which their acceptance of baptism was the out- 
ward sign. The working out of this... remained ’ 
(Hort); and it is represented as something to be 
taken in hand once for all (aorist). With this 
accords the other pertinent passage, 1 P 1 Wf, 
though it has but little theoretic significance. 
Hort takes its imperative, ‘become ye holy’ (ayoe 
... yerR@nre), to refer to manifestation, not to 
essence. The thought is, ‘show yourselves holy, 
as you are,’ ‘show forth in your converse with 
others the holiness that attaches to your standing 
as consecrated by the Spirit’s touch,’ So, too, in 
2 P 14 believers are conceived to be, through the 
fulfilment of the precious promises of the gospel, 
‘sharers in (the) Divine nature,’ and separate or hal- 
lowed from the corruption of worldly desire. But 
progress is still requisite in order to ensure the 
final fruition of their calling and election. ‘They 
are called diligently to add to their faith virtue, 
insight, self-control, patience, piety, brotherly 
affection, and, to crown all, love. ‘These are re- 
garded as fruit, tokens of true knowledge of 
Christ. Their absence argues dull vision of things 
divine, and a forgetfulness of a man’s initial 
cleansing from his old sins. Here the fact of 
progress in the experimental realization of the 
Divine life within is implied, but little or no 
theory of its rationale is given. Akin to this, in 
its practical point of view, seem the words in Rev 
221. 6 dyws aywacOjTw ért: for parallelism with 
6 Slkatos Stxavoo’ynv moinsdrw ére tends to fix its 
meaning as ‘let the saint still (once more) act as 
a saint.’ 

(e) St. John.—In St. John we meet the idea that 
the regenerate, in virtue of the Divine seed abiding 
in them, cannot sin habitually (1 Jn 39 5* 38, ef, 3°), 
But a progressive purification of life, on the model 
of Christ’s purity and as the conscience is en- 
lightened, is taught (ads 6 €ywyv thy édrlda ravrny 
ém’ alr@ ayvite éavrov Kkabes éxetvos ayvds éoriv, 3°). 
It does not, however, seem to imply actual sin as 
a condition of purification: for St. John writes, 
that his readers may not fall into any single act 
of sin (iva wh dudpryre, 21). If, then, a man walk 
in the light of a good conscience illumined by the 
gospel, it is possible to have unembarrassed fellow- 
ship with God, on the abiding basis of the cleansing 
effected by the atoning blood of Jesus (17)—and that 
in spite of the presence of sin as a latent force 
within the soul (18 auapriav éxev). The initial 
consecration which brings free access (the rappyala 
of He 10!) suffices to neutralize sin, in the sense 
of a nature prone to sin; while the power of the 
Divine seed may avail, on condition of the will’s 
abiding in Christ, to ward off actual sin, and that 
indefinitely. Meantime sanctification, in the sense 
of the effacing of old evil habits and self-consecra- 
tion to new forms of love, will go forward uninter- 
ruptedly on the model of Christ’s purity (1 Jn 38). 

CO. CONNECTED SUMMARY.—In Biblical religion, 
as elsewhere, the religious conception of holiness 
precedes the ethical; the idea of special relation 
to God and His service antedates the idea of 
intrinsic human goodness. The former is at first 
conceived as a matter of ritual duly performed, 
which places the worshipper in a state of objective 
sanctity. At acertain stage, however, the Divine 
will became defined in terms largely concerned with 
morality : henceforth the religious relation or state 
of holiness could be measured and tested by obedi- 
ence to such divinely sanctioned forms of human 
conduct. And as moral action was felt to derive 
its value from internal volition, religious holiness 
lost something of its strictly objective character, 


and became bound up with the subjective state of 
man’s heart or volition. ‘This is the stage, roughly 
speaking, to which the prophets brought the idea 
ot sanctification in Israel. As, moreover, any 
striking result in the direction of the Divine will 
was traced to the action of the Divine Spirit, 
the loyalty of heart found in Israel was traced to 
the Spirit of Holiness proceeding from Jehovah. 
It does not seem, however, that even in the 
prophets the piety and morality of the ordinary 
individual were directly traced back to the Spirit. 
The first suggestion of this profound idea may be 
found in Ps 51, where the taking away of God’s 
Holy Spirit seems to be regarded as precluding the 
possibility of the ‘clean heart’ or ‘stedfast spirit,’ 
for which the psalmist supplicates. Yet in one 
special instance, that of Messiah Himself, the 
spiritual qualities which mark His consecrated 
life are traced to the action of the Spirit of 
Jehovah, Is 112. When we add that an ethical 
sense by this time attached to holiness in God, 
and was thence transferred to the holiness in- 
cumbent upon His worshippers (‘ Be ye holy, for 
I am holy’), we have already all the rudiments 
of a doctrine of sanctification such as emerges in 
the NT under the creative influence of Jesus the 
Christ. 

The decisive advance, whereby each individual 
is sealed as a hallowed member of God’s new 
Israel, appears as early as St. Peter’s address on 
the Day of Pentecost; and not long after, the 
same apostle sees in the gift of the Spirit to Gentile 
believers the token of their hallowing also unto 
God’s kingdom. But there is little or no sign 
that any one before St. Paul saw in the Spirit the 
very principle of the consecrated life in Christians, 
alike in its inception and in its development. His 
thought here was bound up with another most dis- 
tinctive conception, viz. the mystical indwelling 
of Christ as the essence of the believer’s life. How 
closely these twin ideas were related may be seen 
in the great passage, Eph 3!6-12, in which he treats 
the strengthening of the inner man by the Holy 
Spirit as the condition of Christ’s indwelling, in 
such wise that the believer is filled with His love, 
and so with the very fulness of God (ef. Jn 14-17). 
Here we notice, in passing, that the tenses em- 
ployed point to the possibility of such an experience 
being attained at a definite stage subsequent to 
conversion, It answers to that more conscious and 
deliberate self-surrender to God’s sanctifying grace 
which we have already recognized, on its human 
side, in such passages as Ro 12}. But we observe in 
particular the fact that love seems to be to St. Paul 
(cf. 1 Co 18, Eph 14, Col 34), as to St. John, the 
all-inclusive ethical equivalent of personal holiness, 
as a state well-pleasing unto God, and indeed parti- 
cipation in His own essential life (‘unto all the 
fulness of God,’ cf. 2 P 1#7). 

Thus sanetification begins subjectively as faith 
(cf. Ac 2618), or trustful self-abandonment to God’s 
revealed will; and ends as love. Attitude passes 
into character, the soul becoming assimilated to 
its object, the God to whom it is consecrated. 
This means that Justification, which involves 
regeneration, is implicit Sanctification ; and actual 
Sanctification means the subjective attitude of the 
justified become explicit in moral life. Of the 
relation between the Divine and human factors 
active in sanctification as a process the NT gives 
no formal theory—any more than in the case of 
Faith itself, on which Sanctification, no less than 
Justification, is made to turn. It, too, begins and 
ends in faith: St. Paul might well have written 
0 dywos éx mictews (joerar. But the reality of each 
factor is strongly affirmed. Man is urged to ‘ work 
out’ the grace within; yet with an awful sense 
that God Himself is already at work, prompting 
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and animating, and so in utter reliance on His 
mighty initiative. A moral conflict there is, a 
struggle that taxes the nerves of the soul and ex- 
ercises all its vigilance ; but it is a conflict of faith 
(1 ‘Ti 6), conducted in reliance upon Divine re- 
sources (Christ, and the Holy Spirit ever taking 
of His things and inspiring the soul), not in selt- 
sufficiency (see Gal 2°° in contrast to Ro 102 77-89 
37). The normal, and not only the intermittent, 
issue of such a conflict may be victory, and that 
without prescribed limit. Failure is due to imper- 
fection of receptivity, intermittent ‘abiding.’ Yet, 

where this is understood, failure but strengthens 
for fuller victory, by deepening the sense of de- 
pendence ; ‘for when I am weak, then am I strong’ 
(2 Co 121°), 


Literaturr.—the general literature is much the same as for 
REGENERATION, the sections in Martensen’s Dogmatics being 
specially good and suggestive. Much bearing on our topie will 
also be found in books on the Holy Spirit, e.g. Kuyper, The Work 
of the Holy Spirit (Eng. trans. 1900), and works there cited, 
Among older treatises, Marshall’s Gospez Mystery of Sanctifica- 
tion (1690) is aclassic. The Methodist doctrine of Holiness as 

‘Christian Perfection’ or ‘Perfect Love’ has created quite a 
literature of its own. And in recent times a large literature has 
arisen, deyoted to the experimental side of the subject as placed 
in relief by the so-called * Holiness Movement,’ of which ‘ Perfec- 
tionism’ is one special phase. But such literature is not, as a 
rule, marked by much exegetical precision, and is apt to confuse 
the Biblical and dogmatic standpoints. The most scholarly books 
of this type are those of Prof. H. C. G. Moule of Cambridge, e.g. 
Thongkts on Christian Sanctity and Outlines of Christian 
Doctrine. There isa pamphlet by J. A. Beet, entitled ‘ Holiness, 
as understood by the Writers of the Bible’ (1880), which examines 


the passages bearing on Sanctification in a careful and scholarly 
way. But in few books, save formal Biblical Theologies, is 


sufficient account taken of the standpoint and emphasis of the 
several Biblical writers, and in general of the psychological 
conditions inyolved in reducing their experimental language to 


theory. Oi We Bye Oy amy 
SANCTUARY. —The ideas underlying ‘sanc- 
tuary,’ a sacred or ‘holy place’ (v7, w?—the 


former, however, is rarely, the latter never, used 
in OT of the local sanctuaries, for which the 
Canaanite term 722 is regulayly employed *), form 
part of the larger group of ideas associated with 
‘holy,’ ‘holiness,’ ete., which have been analyzed 
and discussed in their manifold applications in the 
article HOLINESS IN OT (vol. ii., see esp. p. 396). 
In dealing with early Semitic religion, the term 
‘sanctuary’ is used in a wider and a narrower 
application. On the one hand, the whole territory 
in which a particular deity is worshipped was in a 
sense his sanctuary ; in this sense Canaan, ‘J!/’s 
land’ (Hos 9), is also His house (8! 9!) and a ‘holy 
land’ (Zeph 3!4). On the other hand, in every such 
territory there were particular spots which were 
regarded as the favourite haunts of the god, at 
which he had manifested his power in the past, 
and was supposed to be still peculiarly accessible 
to his worshippers. Such primitive sanctuaries 
consisted of imposing natural objects—in particu- 
lar, mountains, springs of water with the fertile 
spots around them, a wide-spreading tree with 
the ground beneath its shade, or more arbitrarily 
selected spots associated with visible manifestations 
of the deity (theophanies). When the Hebrews 
entered Palestine they found the land thickly 
studded with such local sanctuaries, each of them 
a centre of Canaanite worship. As the country 
gradually came under their control, its sacred places 
became ipso facto sanctuaries of the national God, 
Jahweh. Only a few typical examples can be men- 
tioned here,+ reference being made once for all to 
the special articles on the places named. 


* That ‘sanctuary’ (mikddsh) and ‘high place’ (b@mdh) ave 
synonymous in the older literature is evident from Am 79 and 
Is 1612. Cf. Ezk 2028f. where ‘high hill’ also appears as a syno- 
nym of ‘high place.’ 

i OA German scholar. Freiherr von Gall, has recently investi- 
gated over one hundred, i. and W. of the Jordan, in his 
monograph on ancient Israelite sanctuaries (Altisrael, Ault- 


stdtten, 1898). 


(a) Comparatively limited in number are the instances where 
springs and wells are attested as the sites of sanctuaries in our 
extant literature. The best known are the ancient sanctuary oi 
BEERSHERA, associated by tradition with Abraham (Gn 2131) and 
Isaac (2683), and retaining its sanctity to a late date (see below) ; 


Kapesn (U2 2 ‘holy place’), also named En-mishpat or Judgment- 


spring (147) ), and Brrr-Lamat-ror (167-14). Giron, the modern 
Virgin’s fountain, on the west side of the Kidron ravine, was 
the site of Solomon’s consecration, and therefore a sanctuary of 
repute (1 K 188.89); his rival Adonijah assembled his friends by 
another sacred spot, ‘the Serpent stone? (Zour ern), which was 
by En-rogel, the fuller’s spring (1 K 19), 

(0) More numerous were the sacred. t7 ees, which plaved an 
important part in the religion of the heathen Semites, and are 
still objects of vener ‘ation among the fellahin of Syria, as the 
pieces of cloth hung on their branches and the fragments of 
broken pottery underneath amply testify. Abraham’s first altar 
on the soil of Canaan was raised beneath the shade of the 
terebinth of Moren (Gn 126.7 KVm) at ‘the place of Shechem,’ 
an eloquent witness to the extreme antiquity of this oracular 
sanctuary. Here were buried the objectionable images of 
Jacob’s household (354); and the same tree, no doubt, is associ- 
ated with Joshua (Jos 2426f) and Abimelech (Jg $6). Of equal 
antiquity was another sanctuary, the terebinths of MAmre at 
Hebron (Gn 1818), These tree-sanctuaries, indeed, figure with 
peculiar frequency in the legends of the patriarchs—a fact which 
is to be interpreted as implying their existence long before the 
Hebrew conquest. Besides those already noted at Shechem 
and Hebron, others are found at Beersheba (Gn 2183), at a spot 
near Bethel (358), and, from a later period, pt Ophrah (Jg 61f. 24), 
The fact that justice was uniformly dispensed under religious 
sanction and protection implies the presence of a sanctuary at 
the palm of Deborah (J¢ 45)—by several recent scholars identi- 
fied with the ‘ oak of weeping’ (see ALLON-Bacutnu) of Gn 3i8— 
and at Gibeah, where, according to the better Greek text, Saul 
sat under the tamarisk ‘at the high place’ (see p. 197b note), 
apparently to administer justice. Under the monarchy, indeed, 
these tree-sanctuaries were multiplied indefinitely, as we learn 
from the vigorous polemics of the later prophets against the 

‘altars upon every high hill, in all the tops of the mountains, 
and under every green tree and under every thick oak, the place 
where they did offer sweet savour to all their idols’ (Ezk 618; 
ef. Dt 122, Jer 220 and often, Is 575).* For the sacred pole or 
-ashérah, which some authorities regard as a substitute for the 
OMe tree, see Asupran, vol. i. p. 165. 

(@) The special sanctity of mountains and high hills was & 
widespread belief, not confined to the Semites, in the ancient 
world. The earliest sanctuary of which we have any historical, 
as distinguished from legendary, record in OT is the mountain 
sanctuary of Hornn-Suxat, ‘the mountain of God’ (Ex 31, ef. 1K 


198). Hermon, as its name implies, was invested with similar 
sanctitv. Within the limits of Canaan the names of Carmr. 


(1 K 1819ff.), the opposing peaks of Epa and Gerizim, Tabor 
(Hos 51), and the My. or Onives (2 8 1£82) at once suggest them- 
selves. These, after all, are insignificant in number compared 
with the innumerable ‘high places’ or Ydméth with which the 
land was studded (see Hier PLace, vol. ii. p. 381, for ample reff). 
Down to the 7th cent. B.c. the religious customs of the Hebrews 
required that every town and village should have its local 
sanctuary, just as in-Christian lands every parish has its church. 
From the interesting narrative 1 8 912ff. 105 we learn that these 
sanctuaries were situated on the nearest commanding eminence, 
Where no such eminence was available, the sanctuary, it has 
been supposed, was erected upon an artificial mound (ef, Jer. 781, 
2K 179). The usual type, however, of the artificial sanctuary. 
that is, a sanctuary created by human hands to mark the site oi 
a special Divine manifestation, was the sacred pillar or mazgzébah 
or the sacred stone circle (3353) or cromlech (see, for details, 


PILLAR, vol. iii., and ef. ALraR, yol. i. p. 75). 


Several of the above-mentioned sanctuaries had 
a more than local reputation. Those of greatest 
repute in the Northern Kingdom were Bethel, the 
chief ‘royal sanctuary ’ ers vin, AV ‘the king’s 
chapel,? Am 7!8), with its companion sanctuary 
Dan ; Gilgal (Ain 44, Hos 4% ete.); and the far dis- 
tant Beersheba (Am 5° 814). A favourite sanctuary 
was at Gibeon, ‘the great high place’ (1 K 34f), 
where Solomon’s inaugural sacrifices were offered. 
In the period from the conquest to the building of 
the temple, the presence of the ark gave a special 
sanctity to the place of its location. Thus there 
can be no doubt that SHILOH was the principal 
sanctuary in the time of the judges; a special 
temple (77°) was built for the greater safety of the 
ark, with the house of Eli as its ministrant priests. 
Hence the annual religious festival at Shiloh was 
one of exceptional importance (Jg 211%, 1S 1°72). 
Whether the important sanctuary at ie was 
contemporary with that at Shiloh is uncertain ; 


* We do not include here the graves of the Ilebrew patriarchs 
and heroes, since it is still a moot point to what extent, if at 
all, these were places of worship for their descendants, 
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the first mention of it occurs after the destruction 
of the latter (1S 21"), but this may be accidental. 
All the sacred places of the South, however, were 
soon eclipsed by the royal sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
raised on the spot consecrated by the theophany 
at the threshing- floor of Araunah (28 241°», 
RiChrsh)s 

Round these ancient shrines centred the religious 
life of the Hebrews in early times. Hither they 
flocked as the annual festivals came round, at the 
recurring new moons and sabbaths, to offer their 
tithes, their first-fruits, and their sacrifices. Un- 
fortunately, we can only partially reconstruct either 
the equipment of these sanctuaries or the cere- 
monies which characterized the worship of an- 
tiquity, with its sacrificial meal and the joyous 
intercourse of the sacral community. Without 
unnecessarily repeating the facts already given in 
the article HIGH PLACE (§ iv. vol. i. p. 382), we 
may note the indispensable altar with its almost 
universal adjuncts, the sacred pillar (mazzebah) and 
the sacred pole (ashérah), the hall (n2v5 1S 9) or 
halls in which the sacrificial feast was held, a 
temple or shrine (nipa ma 1 K 12%! and elsewhere) 
for the protection of the sacred images which 
formed part of the equipment of some sanctuaries 
at least, such as the mysterious EPHoD and the 
almost equally mysterious TERAPHIM (see commen- 
taries on Hos 33), 
SSN 
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PLAN OF HIGH PLACRK, PETRA, 


The recent discovery of what must have been the royal 
sanctuary of Edom, close to the ruins of Petra, affords very 
material aid in the reconstruction above desiderated. Near the 
summit of a mountain overlooking Petra * were found two rock- 


* The following is based on an article by Professor Robinson 
of Chicago (who, though not the first to visit the site, was the 
first to realize its importance, April 1900), entitled ‘The Higch 
Place at Petra in Edom,’ in the Biblical World, Jan. 1901: and 
on an earlier article by Professor Ives Curtiss (who visited the 
site in July 1900) in PHF'St, Oct. 1900. 


| (see CHEMARIM). 
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cut ‘obelisk-like columns,’ about 18 ft. in height, and soma 
100 ft. apart, clearly the mazzébahs of OT. On the actual 
summit was a large court, 47 ft. by 20, hewn in the rock to 
the depth in parts of 18 in., and approached from below by 
a stair cut in the rock. Near the centre of the court sufficient 
rock has been left to form a raised platform 5 ft. by 25, and 
4 in. in height. It has been suggested that here the wor- 
shipper stood whose victim was being offered, the rest of the 
worshippers standing in the surrounding court. On the west 
of the latter, facing the raised platform, stands the altar, 9 ft. 
by 6, in height 3 ft., cut free on all sides from the surrounding 
rock, and furnished on the side towards the court with a short 
flight of four steps. On the topmost step, which is considerably 
the largest, stood the officiating priest. In the centre of the 
upper surface of the altar a rectangular depression has been 
hewn out to serve as the altar-hearth. Immediately to the 
south of the altar, and approached from it by steps, the rock 
presents a flat surface with two large ‘circular and concentric’ 
cups hewn out with vertical sides, the larger 3 ft. 10in., the 
“smaller 1 ft. 5in. in diameter. Here the sacrifices may have 
been prepared, as a conduit leading from the lower cup seems 
to have served to carry away the blood of the victims. For 
further details reference must be made to the articles cited, 
both of which are illustrated by photographs and drawings. 


From the time when the Hebrews served them- 
selves heirs to the sanctuaries of Canaan, the 
worship of J” was there celebrated for several 
centuries with the full approval of Israel’s religious 
guides (see 1S 717, 1 K 3! 18 and oft.). Such local 
worship is alone contemplated in the oldest Hebrew 
legislation (‘in every place where I record my name 
I will come unto thee and I will bless thee,’ Ex 2074). 
But by this multiplicity of sanctuaries the religion 
of J” was exposed to two great dangers, against 
which the prophets of the 8th century repeatedly 
utter the most solemn warnings. In the first 
place, there was an ever-increasing admixture of 
heathen Canaanite elements with the purer and 
more spiritual elements of the true Hebrew cultus, 
until Hosea could truthfully declare that the 
worship of J” had practically degenerated into 
idolatry (13”) and its ministrants into idol-priests 
In the second place, the native 
religion, with its multiplicity of local Baalim, 
exerted a baneful influence on the Mosaic doctrine 
of the unity of J’. The Northern Kingdom came 
to an end before a reformation could be effected. 
In the South, thanks to the unique position of its 
royal sanctuary and the comparative purity of the 
cultus as there practised, this twofold danger was 
not felt to quite the same extent. Yet the de- 
struction of Samaria, the strongest possible proof 
of the Divine commission of her prophets, could 
not fail to make a profound impression on the best 
religious spirits of the South, while, at the same 
time, the greatly enhanced importance of the 
temple at Jerusalem would gradually tend to 
diminish the popularity and prestige of the local 
sanctuaries. Whether Hezekiah really made the 
attempt at centralization with which he is credited 
(2 K 18) must be left an open question. The 
reform, at the best, was shortlived. Not till the 
far-reaching reformation of Josiah, under the im- 
mediate inspiration of Deuteronomy (B.C. 622-621), 
were effective measures taken for the destruction 
of the local sanctuaries and the deportation of their 
priests to Jerusalem (2 K 23). The losses as well 
as the gains of so drastic a measure of reform have 
been set forth under the article HIGH PLACE (with 
which compare DEUTERONOMY, JOSIAH). In the 
Priestly document (P) the battle has long been 
won, and scarcely an echo remains. The law and 
practice of one central sanctuary are transferred to 
the period of the desert wanderings (see TABER- 
NACLE), an unhistorical presentation of the religious 
history of the Hebrews which dominates the whole 
subsequent literature, and has prevailed to our 
own day. 

In what has been said up to this point, the 
purely religious aspect of the ancient sanctuaries 
has been properly kept in the foreground. But, in 
early times at least, these sanctuaries were also 
the seats of justice (#éus), of which their priests 
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were the administrators. In general, where the 
consuetudinary law of the clan or tribe proved 
inadequate, a fresh torah or Divine and authorita- 
tive decision was sought from J/’s representatives 
at the nearest sanctuary of repute. ‘The extant 
law-codes, further, make provision for the inter- 
position in specified cases of the priests of the local 
sanctuaries in their judicial capacity — whence 
their peculiar title Elohim (see 0%}?8 in Oxf. Heb. 
Lex.), though some of the passages in question 
(ix, 218 22% [Heb. “]; cf. 18%, 1S 22) are of 
doubtful interpretation. More explicit are the 
recommendations of Deut. regulating the procedure 
of the supreme court at the central sanctuary 
(Dt 17°). Passing from the law-codes to the 
history, we find, as has been pointed out above, 
repeated evidence of the leaders of the people 
dispensing justice at the various sanctuaries, e.g. 
Moses at En-mishpat or Kadesh (see LAW IN OT, 
vol. iii. p. 67%), Deborah, Samuel,—whose circuit 
included Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpah, all notable 
sanctuaries (1 S 7!°),—and Saul (reff. above). 

Every primitive sanctuary, further, in virtue of 
its inviolability as the abode of deity, was an 
asylum or place of refuge. This right of asylum 
is expressly recognized in the oldest legislation, 
only cases of premeditated murder being excluded 
(ix, 218. 2; see, GOEL, vols il. p. 2231) 5 ALTAR, 
vol. i. p. 772). The later institution of cities of 
refuge (see REFUGE) was the necessary corollary 
of the destruction of the local sanctuaries. 

For the so-called ‘shekel of the sanctuary,’ see 
MONEY (vol. ili. p. 422). A. R.S. KENNEDY. 


SAND (Sn dypos) consists of an aggregate of 
incoherent grains of silex, generally mixed with 
others of different mineral substances, such as 
inica, felspar, and gems. It was a familiar object 
with writers of the Bible, and is therefore used 
emblematically, the expression ‘as the sand which 
is by the seashore’ being found in several passages 
Gn 227, Jos 114,1 S 13°,1 K 4% etc). The refer- 
ence is to the line of sandhills along the coast 
of the Mediterranean (see SEA (GREAT)) and 
Lower Egypt (Ex 2!). 

In the following passages the word is used to 
represent—(1) Nwmberlessness, vastness: the de- 
scendants of Abraham (Gn 22!7, Jer 332, Ro 9%, 
He 11!”); the store of corn gathered by Joseph 
in Egypt (Gn 41*) ; the nations of Canaan (Jos 
114) ; the Philistines (1 S 18°) ; the Israelites (28 
171, 1 K 4%, Is 16% 4819); the captives of the 
Chaldzans (Hab 1%) ; Solomon’s largeness of heart, 
i.e. wisdom (1 K 4” [Heb. 5°]) ; (2) heaviness (Job 
6, Pr 27%) ; (8) an insecure foundation (Mt 7). 

KE. HULL. 


SANDAL.—See DRESS, vol. i. p. 627. 


SAND FLIES (RVm of Ex 8" and Wis 191°),— 
See LICE. 


SAND LIZARD.—See SNAIL. 
**§SANHEDRIN.— 


i. The name and its history. 
ii. Origin and history of the institution. 
iii. Place of meeting. : 
iy. Composition, and qualifications for membership. 
vy. The president. 
vi. Functions and procedure. 
vii. Latest history. 
Literature. 


i. THE NAME AND ITS HISTORY.—Sanhedrin 
(i.e. cvvédpiov) was the name applied to the highest 
court of justice and supreme council at Jerusalem, 
and in a wider sense also to lower courts of justice. 
In the Jewish tradition-literature this designation, 
borrowed from the Greek, alternates with the post- 
biblical Heb. px nya Aram. xx7 13. The Hebrew- 
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Aramaic form 1177)2 (we find also the punctuation 
P7222) sprang from the Greek word, the aspiration 
of the second vowel (from édpa) becoming audible 
and being transcribed with 9. ‘The ending -oy 
was pronounced as a monosyllable, with elision 
of the o, as in other words with the same ending 
(ef. pobs = raddruoy, be. palatium). The word, how- 
ever, is found written also without 7 (see Levy, 
Worterb. z. den Targumim, ii. 175; NHWB iii. 
558b). From yrn30, which sounded like a Semitic 
plural, there was even formed a sing. form palatab icy: 
which is met with not infrequently. Both forms 
were treated as feminines. From 111920 was formed 
the plur. nisarmp. 

Owing to the character of the ancient traditions 
embodied in the Talmudic literature, it cannot be 
gathered from these when the employment of the 
Greek word began. In the halachic tradition it 
makes its appearance as completely naturalized 
and belonging to the ancient vocabulary of this 
tradition. The first historical statement in which 
Josephus employs the word cuvédpiov has regard to 
the procedure of the Roman governor of Syria, 
Gabinius, who abrogated the constitution of the 
country of the Jews, and divided the latter into 
five districts, each with a synedrion at its head 
(Ant. XIV. v. 4). One of these synedria had its 
seat at Jerusalem, and was of exactly the same 
rank as the others. But it is not likely that the 
name first took root on this occasion (B.C. 57), and 
in consequence of the action of Gabinius. For 
if the term was first employed in his decree 
degrading the supreme council of Jerusalem, it 
would surely not have been retained when, a few 
years afterwards, the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem re- 
gained its dignity ; nor, if it had had so hateful an 
origin, would it have gained the popularity which 
is conspicuous in its employment in the national 
tradition, and especially in that connected with 
religious legislation. But a direct proof of the 
earlier origin of our loan-word may be drawn from 
the Alexandrian translation of the OT. In the 
LXX version of the Book of Proverbs cuvédpiov is 
used pretty frequently : so in 15!7 to reproduce 7b 
in the sense of ‘deliberative assembly’ (cf. also 
1113 and 322, likewise Jer 1517). In 2626 apa is ren- 
dered by év cuvedpiois. But specially striking are 
the renderings of 221° and 3178, In the former of 
these passages the translator read y ma av for 
pa nay, and rendered accordingly érav yap xabion 
év auvedpltw, where, however, cuvédpiov is, as in the 
language of the Palestinian schools, equivalent to 
12, In the other passage the second half of the 
verse is rendered qvika adv kablon év cvvedplw pera 
TaY yepbyTwy KaToikwy THS yhs. The addition év 
suvedplw is plainly occasioned by the mention of 
the ‘elders’ of the land, for the members of the 
Sanhedrin are called 37 (mpeoBirepo.), and the 
Sanhedrin itself (see below) also bears the | title 
yepovola. —Now we do not know when the Book 
of Proverbs was transiated into Greek, but in all 
probability it is included among the ‘ other books,’ 
besides the Pentateuch and the Prophets, whose 
translation into Greek is mentioned in the Prologue 
to Sirach. In that case the Greek translation of 
Proverbs would have been in existence as early as 
B.C. 130, and ovvédpiov had been then for a long 
time the common property of the Jewish school 
speech, into which it must have found its way at 
the era of the Greeco-Syrian supremacy. 

ii, ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE INSTITUTION. 
—1l. It might be assumed beforehand that the 
institution which received the Greek title cuvédpiov 
in the 2nd cent. B.C. had also an existence of 
some: kind during the earlier centuries of the 
second temple. It has been suggested that the 
GREAT SYNAGOGUE (9517 733), which in the 
school tradition (see Aboth i. 1) forms the connect- 
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ing link between the last of the Prophets and the 
first teachers of the Law who are named in the 
Greek period, was nothing else than the supreme 
council of Jerusalem, afterwards called the San- 
hedrin. But it is to be noted as a fact that the 
school tradition itself understands by Adyaa nd 
not an institution persisting for centuries, but 
that extremely important assembly held under 
Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh 8-10), which was called 
the ‘great,’ just as 1 Mac 1478 gives the namie 
cuvaywyh peyady to the assembly which nominated 
Simon hereditary prince and high priest. Of 
course it is possible that the supreme council of 
Jerusalem was thought of as the continuation of 
that great assembly, or, rather, that the great 
assembly was thought of as the supreme council, 
the Sanhediin of the period between the last of 
the Prophets and the beginning of the Greek 
domination. Such a conception would make its 
way all the more readily, seeing that later tradi- 
tion contracted this period to a few decades. — It 
would also explain the circumstance that in the 
Roll of Fasts (Megillut Taanith) the Sanhedrin is 
called xa239 (= nd)3) in the passage cited below. 
An actual trace of the highest court of justice as 
it existed in Jerusalem at the close of the Persian 
period should perhaps be discovered in the de- 
scription of the college of judges which, according 
to 2 Ch 198, king Jehoshaphat instituted at Jeru- 
salem, and whose functions are specified, having 
regard to Dt 178. In this description the Chronicler 
had before his mind’s eye the institution as it 
existed in Jerusalem in his own day. 

2. In the records relating to the Greek period 
we find the supreme council of Jerusalem bearing 
the designation yepovcia. It is so named by 
Antiochus the Great (¢. 200 B.C.) at the head of 
the leading classes of the Jews who are freed from 
all imposts and taxes (Jos. Ant. XII. ill. 3). 
Antiochus V., in a letter to the Jewish people 
(B.C. 164), offers greetings 77 yepovela T&v "Iovéaiwy 
(2 Mac 1177). Elsewhere, too, in the narratives of 
the Maccabzean era there is mention of the yepoucia, 
or we find the first place assigned to the ‘elders’ 
(of rperBvrepor) of Israel (cf. Schiirer, GJ V? ii. 192 
[H/P 11. i. 167]). In the Talmudic tradition the 
Sanhedrin of the Hasmonzan period is called 
NDT SY pI ma ‘house of justice of the Has- 
moneeans’ (Ahoda zara 36b; Sanhed. 82a). Its 
history coincides partially with the history of the 
conflicts between the PHARISEES and SADDUCEES. 
When John Hyrcanus, towards the end of his 
reign, shook himself loose from the Pharisees and 
declared their enactments to be without force (Jos. 
Ant. XVI. xi. 1), he is not likely to have accom- 
plished this without having expelled the Pharisaic 
members from the Sanhedrin. ‘There came thus 
into being a ‘Sadducean Sanhedrin’ (prs $v prt; 
cf. opr SY prima of Bab. Sanhed. 520), as it is called 
in a valuable tradition preserved in § 10 of the Roll 
of Fasts (Megillat Taanith) which is of importance 
for the history of the Sanhedrin. Here it is said 
that on the 28th of the month Tebet : Sy xnwa5 Nan» 
xo, 7.e. ‘the assembly constituted itself according 
to the law,’ or ‘the asseinbly sat for judgment.’ 
According to the accompanying gloss, which rests 
beyond doubt on historical tradition, this event, 
whose memory was thus perpetuated by an anni- 
versary, took place in the reign of Janneus, and 
consisted in the expulsion of the Sadducean 
members from the Sanhedrin, and in the constitu- 
tion of a new Sanhedrin, whose deliberations were 
conducted on Pharisaic principles, under the 
leadership of Simon ben Shetach. But this victory 
of the Pharisees was soon followed by the bitterest 
conflicts between them and Alexander Jannzus, 
and by the consequent supremacy of the Sadducees 
in the Sanhedrin, which, however, had to yield 
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in turn to that of the Pharisees under Janneus' 
successor Salome Alexandra. 

In the brothers’ quarrel amongst the sons of 
Alexandra, the Sanhedrin must again have played 
its role. This strife led to the intervention of 
Rome, and not long afterwards to the above- 
mentioned degradation of the Sanhedrin by Ga- 
binius. This degradation, however, was only 
transient, and soon we find the Sanhedrin sitting 
in judgment upon Herod the young son of Anti- 
pater (Ant. XIV. ix. 4). This memorable judicial 
sitting was destined to be fateful for the San- 
hedrin, those who took part in it falling victims to 
the bloody revenge of Herod when he came to 
The institution itself Herod allowed 
to continue. He even utilized the Sanhedrin to 
get sentence of death passed upon the aged Hyr- 
canus (Ant. XY. vi. 3). 

3. During the period of the Roman procurators, 
which was interrupted for a few years (A.D. 41-44) 
by the reign of Agrippa I., the Sanhedrin continued 
to be the supreme authority of the Jewish people. 
It appears as such in the NT narratives of the 
trial of Jesus (Mt 2687, Mk 14° 151, Lk 2266, Jn 1147), 
as well as on other occasions in the early days of 
Christianity (Ac 41 522. 612. 2930 251ff 24%), Jesus 
Himself once (Mt 5”) names the Sanhedrin as the 
tribunal called on to give judgment in the case of 
capital offences. In Josephus’ record of the events 
that occurred in the times of the last procurators 
and during the war against Rome, the Sanhedrin 
is mentioned sometimes as cuvédpeov and sometimes 
as Bovdyj. Or he speaks, as is almost his uniform 
practice in his autobiography, of the kowdy ray 
‘Tepoco\uut Ov (Vita 12. 13. 388. 49. 70), or, shortly, 
70 kody (ib. 52. 60), meaning by this especially the 
Sanhedrin. It was the latter that during the first 
years of the war with Rome guided affairs and 
organized the struggle. But when the Zealots 
seized the reins of power in the besieged Jeru- 
salem, they no doubt put the Sanhedrin aside. 
In order to procure a sentence of death upon a 
man who had incurred their displeasure, the 
Zealots assembled ad hoc a tribunal of 70, in which 
Josephus (BJ IV. v. 4) sees a caricature of the 
regular court. Amongst the traditions relating 
to the melancholy events connected with the fall 
of the Jewish State, we read not only of the 
destruction of the Temple but of the ‘ cessation of 
the Sanhedrin’ (Sota ix. end; Hcha rabbathi on 
La 5!5), ‘ With it,’ we are told, ‘ ceased the joyous 
song of the feasts.’ 

4. As the Jewish people itself, immediately after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, began a new life in 
Palestine under new conditions, so also the Sanhed- 
rin of Jerusalem experienced a kind of resurrec- 
tion. At Jabneh (Jamnia) an assembly of teachers 
of the Law constituted itself and regarded itself 
as the continuation of the Great Sanhedrin. In 
the first instance a university or academy, but 
then an assembly which deliberated, which inter- 
preted the laws of the Jewish religion, and thus 
became really a legislative and judicial body,—this 
new Sanhedrin, as constituted at Jamnia, had 
many points of close contact with the old council 
of Jerusalem. And when Jamnia ceased to be the 
central point of Jewish scribism, the Sanhedrin 
migrated—so the tradition expressed it (Rosh 
hashana 31a b, upon the authority of R. Jochanan, 
t 279)—to other places, till it settled down at 
Tiberias. This notion of the persistence of the 
Sanhedrin even after, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and of its continuance in the high schools of 
Palestine, has largely influenced the traditions 
about the Sanhedrin. What was true of the new 
institution was transferred to the ancient one, and 
the historical picture of the latter was thus 
essentially changed. Yet it may be assumed, on 
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the other hand, that faithful adherence to tradi- 
tion about the ancient Sanhedrin secured the 
retention in the new body of many peculiarities 
of the institution as it had existed in its last 
decades. In this way even the statements about 
the Sanhedrin preserved in Tannaite tradition and 
in halachic theory may be treated as historical 
evidence. It is hard, to be sure, to bring this 
evidence into harmony with the statements of 
Josephus and the NT, but all the same it is to 


these first-named witnesses that we owe our 
acquaintance with most of the features in the 
picture we are to draw of the character and 


activity of the Sanhedrin. 

5. In distinction from the lesser courts of justice 
which were found in all the cities of the Jews’ 
country, the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem was called 
the Great Sanhedrin (aSyy prtaap or nSya ss4720, the 
same as Sra pina). The Mishna (Sanhed. i. 6) 
says on this point: ‘There was a great Sanhedrin 
of 71 members and a. little Sanhedrin of 23. 
According to the Tannaite Jose b. Chalaftha, well 
known as a chronologist and a source of historical 
information, there were in Jerusalem itself, besides 
the Great Sanhedrin, other two little synedria. 
This statement, which is coupled with informa- 
tion about the activity of the Sanhedrin (Tosefta, 
Chagiga ii. 9, and Sanhed. vii. 1; Jerus. Sanhed. 
9c; Bab. Sanhed. 88b), agrees with the anonymous 
statement of the Mishna (Sanhed. xi. 2) and the 
Sifré (on ))t 178 § 152). 

iii. PLACE OF MEETING.—The seats of the two 
lesser courts of justice of Jerusalem are specified 
in the above passages as, respectively, ‘ the entrance 
of the ‘Temple mount’ [in one version ‘the Temple 
mount’], and ‘the entrance of the Temple court’ 
{in one version ‘of the Chél,’ Middoth ii. 3]. The 
legend of the destruction of Jerusalem (Zcha 
rab. Procem. n. 23, ib. on La 2? and 4%; Kohel. 
rab. on Ee 3°; Bab. Gittin 57b) also speaks of the 
great and the little Sanhedrin.—As the seat of 
the Great Sanhedrin, the Tannaite tradition (be- 
sides the above-cited passages, see Mishna, Peah 
ii. 6, Hduyoth vii. 4) names ‘the Hall of Hewn 
Stone’ (aad novd), which, according to Middoth 
v. 4, was on the south side of the great court. 
This hall served the priests also for the disposing 
by lot of their functions (Mishna, Tamid ii. end; 
Tosefta, Yoma ii. 10; Bab. Yoma 25a), and as 
the place for the recitation of the Shema’ (Lumid 
iv. end). 

According to a baraitha of the Bab. Talmud ( Yoma 25a) the 
‘Hall of Hewn Stone’ was in the form of a ‘great basilica.’ 
But this statement may have arisen from the description of the 
basilica at Alexandria in which the Sanhedrin there held its 
sittings (Tos. Sukka iv. 6; Bab. Sukka 53b). Abayi, a Bab. 
Amora of the 4th cent., inferred from the statements about the 
use of the Hall of Hewn Stone, that the latter lay half on sacred 


ground and half outside it. In any case the Hall must be 
thought of as within the ‘Temple area, and the view of Schirer 
(GJV8 ii. 311) that M137 means the gverds and 127 NW? the 
hall by the Xystws, and that the latter is identical with the 
Bovay mentioned by Josephus (B/ vy, iv. 2), cannot hold ground. 
Josephus gives in this passage the situation of the place where 
the ‘council’ (Sanhedrin) held its sittings during the last years 
of the Jewish State. But, according to a tradition which is to 
be regarded as in its kernel true, during the last years of 
Jerusalem the sittings of the Sanhedrin were no longer held in 
the Hall of Hewn Stone, but were removed from it to a place 
called the ‘ trade hall? (729, vam, dec. plur. N30 ‘trade halls ’), 
and from there again to ‘Jerusalem’ (Shabbath 1ba; Rosh 
hashang 81a; Sanhed. 41a; Aboda zara Sb). According to 
this authority the last sittings of the Sanhedrin were held 
outside the Temple area, in the city itself, and it is to this 
situation that Josephus’ words about the BovAy in the neigh- 
bourhood of the évatds refer. 


iv. COMPOSITION OF THE CouRT.—1. The Great 
Sanhedrin consisted, according to the above-cited 
testimony of the Mishna, of 71 members. It is 


called on that account ans yay by pram (Shebuoth 
ii. 2), or sayy oyay Sy» pr ma (Jose b. Chalaftha, /.c. ; 
cf. also Mishna, Sanhed. i. 5; Tos. Sanhed. iii. 4). 


The derivation of this number from that of the 70 
elders of Nu 11%, which with Moses amounted to 71, 
appears to be old (Mishna, Sanhed. i. 6; Sifré on 
Numbers, § 92). It is questionable whether it was 
this derivation that determined the number of 
members, or whether the number already estab- 
lished found its sanction by thus going back to 
the Bible narrative. According to the above-cited 
statement about the basilica of Alexandria, there 
was in that city also a Sanhedrin of 71 members. 
The same number was retained at Jamnia, for, as 
Simon b. Azzai (before A.D. 150) relates, there 
were 72 elders present, when Eleazar b. Azarja 
was associated with Gamaliel II. as president 
(Mishna, Zebachim i. 8; Yadaim iii. 5, iv. 2), ie. 
one more than the usual number. An isolated 
tradition, from Jehudah b. Iai, fixes the total 
membership at 70 (Mishna, Sanhed. i. 6; Tos. 
Sanhed. iii. 9), and the Great Sanhedrin is called 
accordingly ayay 5» d (Sifré on Numbers, § 92). 
Josephus likewise chose 70 of the elders of the 
land to constitute the supreme authority in the 
province of Galilee, which had been assigned to 
him (BJ Il. xx. v) ; and in the same way the court 
set up by the Zealots (see above, ii. 8) numbered 
70 members. The vacillation of our authorities 
between the numbers 70 and 71 is no doubt due to 
the circumstance that the president might be 
regarded as belonging to the total number or not. 
2. We have no positive information as to who 
composed the Sanhedrin. ‘The halachic tradition 
on this point must be regarded as theory, derived 
only in part from the actual condition of things. 
The members of the Sanhedrin were called 2.7% 
‘elders’ (=mpesBvrepor), a name which gained its 
special sense from the fact that the Sanhedrin 
was regarded as an institution set up by Moses 
when he nominated the 70 elders (Nu 11). It is 
members of the Sanhedrin that are meant when it 
is said that the preparing of the high priest for 
his functions on the Day of Atonement is to be 
attended to by p71 m2 »3prn OD pr (Yoma i. 3, 5). 
Again, 1! is doubtless to be taken in its special 
sense of member of the Sanhedrin, when the 
epithet 122 is applied to Shammai, Hillel, and 
Hillel’s grandson Gamaliel I. In the NT the 
members of the Sanhedrin (pec Bdrepor, or mpec. Tod 
daod) are often named along with the chief priests 
(dpx-epe’s) and the scribes (ypaumarets), for the 
membership of the Sanhedrin was recruited from 
these two leading classes (Schiirer, J.c. p. 200). 
Josephus, in whose writings the Sanhedrin is 
frequently called Bovry, also calls its members 
Bovdrevrai (BJ i. xvii. 1). This designation prob- 
ably accounts for one of the halls of the Temple 
being called wwS)a nowd ‘hall of the Bovdevrat.’ 


The same hall afterwards bore the name }}739045 naw ‘hall 
of the mpoedpor’ (Mishna, Yomai.1). This last title, which has 
been handed down by the Tannaite Jehudah b. Mai (Bab. 
Yoma 8b), is quite worthy of credit, and it supports the 
suggestion of Schiirer that by the zpoedpor should be understood 
the highest in rank of the members of the Sanhedrin, the ‘first 
ten’ of whom we hear under the procurator Festus (Amt. 
XX, Vili, 11, rods mpustovs Séxa ; ef. Schiirer, Z.¢. p. 201 f.). Upon 
the above-cited authority of Jehudah b. lai we are told that 
the mpdedpo. were changed every twelve months, so that the 
rank of ‘first ten’ was enjoyed by different members of the 
Sanhedrin every year. If we, further, take into account that 
the institution of the mpdedpor was of late origin, we can readily 
understand how the above change of name for the hall also 
came into use. The circumstance that the ‘ hall of the mpoedpou’ 
was the private residence of the high priest is not ditlicult to 
explain, considering the relation of the high priest to the 
Sanhedrin. The BovAevrai, afterwards the mpdedpor. may have 
assembled in the house of the high priest (cf.sMt 2657, Mk 14°) 
before taking their places in the public sitting of the Sanhedrin. 


3. Of distinctions of rank within the Sanhedrin 
we hear nothing, apart from the above-mentioned 
conjecture. Neither are we aware on what prin- 
ciple the members were nominated or how the 
Sanhedrin filled up vacancies in its number. Only 
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two, divergent, statements have come down to us 
regarding the latter point, and of these one can 
refer only to the period preceding the destruction 
of Jerusalem, whereas the other has in view 
rather the school of Jamnia and its successors. 
The first statement is found in the above-named 
narrative of Jose b. Chalaftha, and in an anony- 
mous precept of the Tosefta (Shekalim, end), 
according to which a seat in the Sanhedrin is the 
last step in the career of judge. Any one who 
distinguished himself as a judge in his place of 
residence was advanced to be a member first of 
the one, then of the other, of the two lesser 
synedria at Jerusalem, and was chosen finally to 
be a member of the Great Sanhedrin. 
to the other statement (Mishna, Sanhed. iv. 4; 
Tos. Sanhed. viii. 2), in tront of the members of 
the Sanhedrin sat in three rows the non-ordained 
scribes, and from among these any vacancies in 
the membership were filled up, the requisite 
number being chosen and ordained according to a 
fixed order. It is plain that these two accounts of 
the filling up of vacancies relate to different periods 
of time. In the first, which has in view the period 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, there is no 
mention at all of the ordination of the new mem- 
bers, but we find the expression 2:7, which means 
‘cause to sit,’ implying simply that the new mem- 
ber had a seat assigned him in the Sanhedrin. 
This is quite intelligible, for, according to the 
view we are considering, those who became mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin had previously officiated in 
the lower courts, and were thus ordained already. 

4. As to the qualifications for membership in 
the Sanhedrin, the oft-cited narrative of Jose b. 
Chalaftha gives a list of the personal qualities 
which the candidate for this high rank must 
possess. He had to be learned (057), humble (11 ; 
Bab. Sanhed. 88a 373 D2), popular with his 
fellow-men (20.7 AN ny aN AN). In the different 
versions of the passage there are yet further moral 
qualities specified. In the ancient exposition of 
Nu 11% (Sifré, § 92) it is inferred from the word 
wos (‘man’) that the members must be perfect 
men: learned, courageous, strong, and modest. 
Jochanan, the Palestinian Amora of the 38rd cent., 
states the qualifications of a member of the San- 
hedrin thus: tall stature, learning, dignified bear- 
ing, advanced age. Further, in order to be able 
to meet the demands of his office, he must be 
acquainted with foreign languages and initiated 
into the mysteries of the art of magic (Bab. 
Sanhed. 17b). 


As the high court of justice described in 2 Ch 198 consisted of 
‘Levites, priests, and heads of Israelitish families,’ so in the 
ancient exposition of Dt 179 (Sifré, ad loc., §15 ad init.) it is 
stated that the court dealing with law cases must have priests 
and Levites amongst its members, but that even without these 
it might be legitimately composed. A rule of the Mishna 
(Kiddushin iy. 5) is to the effect that an inquiry as to purity 
of family descent is not to be carried beyond the Sanhedrin, 
since no one can be a member of it whose origin is not unques- 
tionable. It is actually described in another rule (Sanhed. 
iy. 2) that judges in criminal cases, including therefore members 
of the Sanhedrin, are to be only priests, Levites, or Israelites 
whose daughters may be married by priests. 

vy. THE PRESIDENT OF THE SANHEDRIN.—1. On 
this point the tradition-literature contains state- 
ments which it is difficult or impossible to recon- 
cile with the reports of Josephus and the NT. 
The last are meagre, indeed, and do not give a 
distinct picture of the method of procedure in the 
Sanhedrin and of the action of its president. But 
from Josephus we learn that in B.c, 47 the Has- 
monean high priest and prince Hyrcanus Il. called 
the Sanhedrin together and directed the procedure 
in the case of Herod (Ant. XIV. ix. 4 f.), and that 
in A.D, 62 the Sadducean high priest Ananus II. 
summoned the Sanhedrin, in order to have some 
sentences of death passed (¢). XX. ix. 1). At the 


According . 


trial of Jesus, the high priest Caiaphas appears at 
the head of the Sanhedrin (Mt 26%"), as does the 
high priest Ananias at the trial of St. Paul (Ac 
241), Of such a function belonging to the high 
priest (cf. also 2 Ch 19!) there is not the slightest 
trace in the tradition-literature. On the contrary, 
it is assumed as an axiom that the Sanhedrin had 
its own president, making up the number of 
members to 71 (see above). The simplest designa- 
tion of the president is pa ma xvn ‘head of the 
house of justice’ (Rosh hashana ii. 7, iv. 4), which 
in the later haggadic literature is represented by 
prtmp Sv wrx (Pesikta rabbathi, c. xi. p. 43), 
prtmp ows (Tanchuma, ed. Buber, i. 175), .2s7 
mixaamp (Lsther rab. on 1). But the title that 
must be regarded as peculiar to the president is 
pa. na an ‘father of the house of justice.’ As 
head of the supreme court, the “Ab Béth Din is 
once named after the king (Yoma vii. 5), once 
after the ‘prince’ (Taanith ii. 1), by which last 
title is meant the head of the State, who, after the 
usage of the Pentateuch and especially of Ezekiel, 
is frequently called in the halachiec literature * ¥! 
‘prince’; once it is expressly said, with allusion 
to Ly 4, qopn ar Nw3in wR (Horayoth iil. 3). 
Now, remarkably enough, the same word sw 
became the title of the president of the Sanhedrin. 
The sitting arrangements of the Sanhedrin are 
thus described (Tos. Sanhed. vill. 1; Jerus. Sanhed. 
19c) : ‘The Sanhedrin sat in a semicircle [lit. ‘like 
the half of a circular threshing-floor’]; in the 
middle sat the Nast, and the elders [i.e. the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin] sat upon his right hand and 
upon his left.’ This staternent appears to relate to 
the Sanhedrin of Jamnia, for it ts followed im- 
mediately by the reminiscences of a teacher of the 
Law regarding that Sanhedrin. Eleazar b. Zadok 
reports: ‘When R. Gamaliel [Gamaliel II.] held 
the presidency at Jamnia, my father and another 
sat to the right, the others to the left.’ 

2. It is not till the post-Hadrianic era that the 
"Ab Béth Din appears side by side with the Nasi 
as joint-president. Jochanan ({t 279) records— 
doubtless on the basis of trustworthy tradition 
—that R. Simon b. Gamaliel (the son of Gamaliel 
II.) was Nasi, while R. Nathan was ’Ab Béth Din 
(Bab. Horayoth 18h). This double presidency, to 
designate which the two titles of the president of 
the Sanhedrin are utilized, is carried back, in a 
quite isolated notice of the Mishna (Chagiga ii. 2), 
to the time when the Temple still existed. We are 
told there of a controversy about a religious law 
which went on for five generations, always between 
two teachers of the Law. The five pairs of teachers 
named (the last pair being Hillel and Shammai) are 
the same who, according to the Mishna (Aboth i. 1), 
were the bearers of the tradition, and who are 
once (Peah ii. 5) summarily designated, as such, 
may ‘the Pairs.2 That these pairs were the most 
noted teachers of their time, the Pharisaic heads 
of the schools of the 2nd and Ist cent. B.c., is 
known to us also from other traditions about most 
of them. But the above notice, according to which 
the first of the pairs was always Nasi and the 
second Ab Béth Din, must be regarded as a trans- 
ferring of later relations to early times. If ‘ pair’ 
had the meaning attributed to it by the author of 
the notice, it would be incomprehensible, apart 
from anything else, why the series of pairs came 
to an end with Hillel and Shammai. Nevertheless, 
the ‘ Pairs’ belonged to the leading members of the 
Sanhedrin, as is witnessed in the case, for instance, 
of Simon b. Shetach, from other quarters. One 
of the pairs, Shemayah and Abtalion, is mentioned 
also by Josephus as belonging to the Sanhedrin 
(Ant. XV. i. 1, where they appear as Pollion and 
Sameas). 

3. Yet another transference of later relations to 
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early times took place with respect to the title 
Nasi. This title, which from the second half of 
the 2nd cent. A.D. onwards had become hereditary, 
was also attributed to the forefathers of its heredi- 
tary bearers. It was said (Bab. Shabbath 15a) 
that Hillel, his son Simon, Simon’s son Gamaliel, 
and Gamaliel’s son Simon, held the position of 
Nasi during the last century of the second Temple 
(B.C. 80-A.D. 70); and the appointment of Hillel 
to be Nasi, i.e. president of the Sanhedrin, is 
described in a narrative emanating from the 
Tannaite period (Tos. Pesachim iv. end; Jerus. 
Pesach. 33a; Bab. Pesach. 66a). Both this 
narrative and the above chronological notice, 
apart from the title Nasi, have a_ historical 
foundation. For, although we hear nothing else- 
where of Hillel’s son, we know that Hillel himself, 
as well as his grandson Gamaliel I. and his great- 
grandson Simon b. Gamaliel I., were amongst the 
leading men in Jerusalem. The last named was 
one of the directors of the war against the Romans, 
as we learn from Josephus (BJ IV. iii. 9; Vita, 38), 
who, moreover, mentions that he was descended 
from an illustrious family. Hillel and Gamaliel I. 
are known not only as notable scribes, but also as 
the founders of institutions and enactments, which 
prove that they must have played a leading réle 
in the supreme court, the Sanhedrin. That 
Gamaliel I., at whose feet Saul of Tarsus, the 
future Apostle Paul, sat as a pupil (Ac 223), took 
the lead in the Sanhedrin, may be seen from the 
well-known narrative of Ac 53439, Of course, all 
this does not prove that Hillel and his successors 
were presidents of the Sanhedrin. The statements 
of Josephus and the NT about the presidency of 
the high priest are too definite to be got over. 
But, on the other hand, we may not summarily 
reject the supposition that in a body, composed 
for the most part of scribes and called on to decide 
questions which demanded an expert acquaintance 
with the Law, the heads of the scribal body took 
the first place side by side with the high priests, 
who were only exceptionally scribes as well, and 
that perhaps the Pharisaic heads of schools were 
even formally invested with a certain rank in the 
Sanhedrin, approaching closely to that of president. 


In this way, as a matter of fact, the title ‘father of the 
house of justice’ (Ab Béth Din) may, as has been held by many 
investigators, have been in use even at a time when the 
president proper of the Sanhedrin was still the high priest. On 
closer consideration one cannot escape the impression that 
neither at the time of the Hasmonean high priests nor at that 
of the high priests appointed by Herod and by the Roman 
procurators, could the Sanhedrin have been without a guidance 
not identical with the presidency of the high priest. The 
school traditions regarding the position held by the Pharisaic 
school heads in the Sanhedrin possess thus a kernel of historical 
truth, even if they are adapted to later conditions and artificially 
constructed. 

4, Another question is how the term Wasi, 
which is used for the head of the State, could 
come to be the title of the president of the 
Sanhedrin. Two hypotheses are possible. (a) The 
title may go back to the time when the high 
priest who as such presided over the Sanhedrin 
was also actually prince (*’¥2) or head of the State, 
i.e. to the time of the Hasmonean rulers. Or (0b) 
the title ‘prince’ may have been given, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, to the president of the 
Sanhedrin at Jamnia, Gamaliel IJ., in order, as it 
were, that at least in the naming of the head of 
the highest authority which had arisen from the 
ruins of the national independence, there might be 
preserved a symbol of that independence. The 
second hypothesis is the more likely, because the 
first would imply that the title Nasi continued 
unused during more than a whole century until 
it was revived in the way indicated in the second 
explanation, after the fall of Jerusalem. 

5. The assumption of the title Nast by Gamaliel JI. 
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and then by his son Simon was probably connected 
with the belief that the family of Hillel was 
descended from the Davidic royal house. There 
was thus coupled with the title in an esoteric kind 
of way a recollection of the former princes of the 
house of David. It was not till the time of 
Gamaliel I.’s grandson Jehudah I., who was called 
Nasi kar’ é&ox Hv, that the title became the official 
designation of the head, recognized even by the 
Roman government, of the Jews in Palestine, i.e. 
of their patriarch. Its meaning as president of 
the Sanhedrin then fell into the second place. 

vi. FUNCTIONS AND PROCEDURE.—1. The Great 
Sanhedrin at Jerusalem was primarily the supreme 
court of justice, which had either the sole right of 
judgment in certain specially important matters, 
or was appealed to on questions upon which the 
lower courts were unable to come to a decision. 
As to this last point, we learn from the oft-cited 
report of Jose b. Chalaftha (Tos. Sanhed. vii. 1 and 
parall.) the following: ‘ When the first competent 
tribunal failed to come to a finding, the litigant, 
accompanied by the most distinguished member of 
this court, betook himself to Jerusalem to submit 
his case in the first place to the two lesser synedria 
(see above). If neither of these could come toa 
decision, the question came for final judgment 
before the Great Sanhedrin.’ There can be no 
doubt that a kernel of historical truth underlies 
this description of the train of judicial procedure 
(see also Mishna, Sanhed. xi. 2).—In regard to 
cases reserved for the sole competence of the Great 
Sanhedrin, the Mishna (Sanhed. i. 5) enumerates 
the following points upon which only the ‘ tribunal 
of the seventy-one’ was entitled to judge and pro- 
nounce a verdict: (1) A process affecting a tribe ; 
(2) the process against a false prophet ; (8) a pro- 
cess affecting the high priest ; (4) the sending out 
of the army to a non-compulsory war; (5) the 
extension of the city of Jerusalem ; (6) the exten- 
sion of the Temple courts ; (7) the appointment of 
synedria over the tribes; (8) the judging of a city 
which had lapsed into idolatry (see Dt 13), With 
reference to the fourth point, it is enacted also 
amongst the decrees affecting the king, that the 
latter is to lead the army out to war only upon the 
authority of a decision of the Great Sanhedrin 
(Mishna, Sanhed. ii. 4). The eight points bear, 
indeed, a theoretical stamp, and even presuppose 
the continued existence of the tribes (the first of 
them has for background the narrative of Jg 20 f.); 
but, on the other hand, they witness that, even in 
halachic theory, the Great Sanhedrin figures not 
merely as a court of justice, but also as the body 
that was called on to give decisions in State 
matters and which exercised administrative autho- 
rity, in the fashion exhibited to us by the state- 
ments and narratives, meagre as they are, contained 
in other sources. A Tannaite rule (Tos. Sanhed. 
iii. 4) prescribes that the installation of a king and 
of a high priest is to belong only to the tribunal of 
the seventy-one. 

2. Cases affecting life and death came, according 
to the Mishna (Sanhed. i. 4), before the little 
Sanhedrin (of 23 members). As a matter of fact, 
in important instances the Great Sanhedrin was 
called together to pronounce judgment. Accord- 
ing to a Tannaite tradition (Jerus. Sanhed. 18a, 
24b), the right of judging in matters of life and 
death was taken from Israel (i.e. from the Jewish 
courts) forty years before the destruction of the 
Temple. ‘Forty’ here is a round number and un- 
historical, but the circumstance related by this 
tradition and confirmed by the Gospel accounts of 
the trial of Jesus is historical, and is connected 
with the restrictions imposed on the competence 
of the Jewish courts, and of the Great Sanhedrin in 
particular, in the time of the Roman procurators. 
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83. The decisions of the Great Sanhedrin ‘from 
which went forth direction for all Israel,’ were of 
inviolable force, and binding upon all teachers of 
the Law and all judges. Any one of these who 
gave a judgment in opposition to its decrees was 
called a ‘rebellious elder’ (Ann qpr), and was con- 
demned by the Great Sanhedrin (Sanhed. xi. 2-4). 
The rules for dealing with occasional errors of the 
Sanhedrin in giving decisions or in interpreting 
the Law are casuistically exhibited in the first 
chapter of the Mishnic tract Horayoth. 

4. The Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem sat in 
the Hall of Hewn Stone (see above, iii.). Accord- 
ing to the report of Jose b. Chalaftha, it held its 
sittings from the time of the offering of the daily 
morning sacrifice till that of the evening sacrifice 
(Tos. Sanhed. vii. 1, and parall.). On the Sabbath 
and on feast days no sittings were held, but the 
members of the Sanhedrin assembled in the school 
situated on the temple mount (7b.; in Bab. Sanhed. 
88), instead of the ‘school’ [nya ana waqnn nya] it is 
the place called Chél, where at other times [see 
above, iii.] one of the two lesser synedria held 
its sittings). The members of the Sanhedrin sat 
in a semicircle, that they might see one another 
while deliberating (Mishna, Sanhed. iv. 2; Tos. 
Sanhed. viii. 1). ‘Two clerks of court (72997 s15:D) 
stood before them, the one to the right and the 
other to the left, and took down the words of 
those who gave their voice for acquittal and of 
those who were for condemnation ’ (Mishna, Sanhed. 
iv. 2). According to Jehudah b. Iai (7.) there 
were three clerks: one took down the votes for 
acquittal, one those for condemnation, while the 
third took down both (in order to check the 
lists of the other two). In the report of Jose b. 
Chalaftha it is said that, when a question came 
before the Great Sanhedrin, and the reply could 
not be given on the ground of a tradition, it was 
decided by the votes of the majority. As to the 
mode of deliberating and voting and the distine- 
tions which were observed according to the nature 
of the subject under consideration, tradition con- 
tains a multitude of rules which, it may safely be 
inferred, are based upon the actual praxis of the 
Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem. Some of these 
rules may be cited:—In questions of civil right 
and in those affecting the Ceremonial Law, the 
taking of the vote began with the principal mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin; in judgments affecting life 
and death it began ‘at the side,’ i.e. with the 
younger members, in order that their vote might 
not be influenced by that of the leaders (Mishna, 
Sanhed. iv. 2; Tos. Sanhed. vii. 2). For a judg- 
ment affecting life and death an attendance of at 
least 23 members was required. If the result of 
the vote showed a majority of only one for ‘ guilty,’ 
the court had to be increased by two successively 
till the number of 71 was reached. Only when 
the full number was present, was a majority of one 
(86 votes against 35) sufticient to procure a con- 
demnation (Mishna, Sanhed. iv. 5). 

vii. LATEST HISTORY OF THE SANHEDRIN. 
The Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, as we have 
already said, revived, after the fall of Jerusalem, 
in the schools of Palestine. The activity of the 
college of scribes, in which the tradition of the 
Pharisaic schools was perpetuated and underwent 
vigorous development, attached itself to the work 
of the defunct supreme court of Jerusalem, and it 
strengthened its authority by adopting the name 
and the constitution of the Great Sanhedrin. 
Down to the 5th cent., 7.e. down to the cessation 
of the office of patriarch or Nasi, which was heredi- 
tary in the house of Hillel, there existed in the 
Holy Land an institution which could be regarded 
as a continuation of the Great Sanhedrin. After 
Babylon became the one centre of Jewish learning 


in the time of the Gaons, the name ‘Sanhedrin’ 
was given to the most eminent members of the so- 
called Halla assemblies, the 70 scholars who sat 
in the first seven rows and who at all events were 
chosen upon a fixed principle. 

Even recent times have witnessed a revival of 
the name of the ancient Sanhedrin. In the year 
1807, at the summons of Napoleon I. there met in 
Paris an assembly of representatives of Judaism, 
which at the invitation of the Emperor himself 
took the name ‘Sanhedrin,’ and constituted itself 
upon the traditional model of the Great Sanhedrin 
of Jerusalem. Apart from a few declarations as to 
the relation of the Jewish religion to State law and 
of Jews to non-Jews, this assembly has left no 


“permanent traces. 


LiteraturE.—In all accounts of Jewish history at the time of 
the second temple, as well as in the Histories of NT times, the 
Sanhedrin is treated of in more or less detail. The sources are 
the writings of Josephus and the NT on the one hand, and 
the Jewish tradition-literature on the other. Amongst the 
latter the name Sanhedrin is attached to the tracts of the 
Mishna and Tosefta dealing with justice and its administration, 
as well as to the corresponding tracts of the Jerus. and Bab. 
Talmuds. Of the Literature cited by Schiirer (GJ Vii. 185 f.) 
the following works and treatises, dealing specially with the 
Sanhedrin, may be selected for mention: Selden, de Synedriis 
et Prefecturis juridicis veterwn EB breorum, Lond. 1650-55 ; 
Sachs, ‘ Ueber die Zeit der Entstehung des Synhedrins’ (in 
Frankel’s Zeitschrift, 1845, pp. 301-312); Levy, ‘Die Presi- 
dentur im Synedrium’ (in Frankel’s Monatsschrift, 1555) ; 
Langen, ‘ Das jiidische Synedrium und die rémische Procura- 
turin Judia’ (in Tibinger Theologische Quartalschrift, 1862, 
pp. 411-463); Kuenen, * Ueber die Zusammensetzung des Sanhe- 
drin’ (Gesam. Abhandl. 2. bibl. Wissensch., Budde’s tr. pp. 
49-S1); D. Hoffmann, ‘Der oberste Gerichtshof in der Stadt 
des Heiligthums’ (Programm des Rabbiner-Seminares zu 
Berlin for 1877-78); Jelski, Die innere Einrichtung des grossen 
Synedrions zu Jerusalem und ihre Fortsetzung im spateren 
palistinensischen Lehrhause bis zur Zeit des R, Jehuda ha- 
Nasi, Breslau, 1894. Not mentioned by Schiirer is a work in 
Hebrew by the well-known Jakob Reifmann, entitled })11730 
(61 pages), published at Berditschew in 1888. W, BACHER. 


SANSANNAH (732:0; B Dedevvdx, A Lavodvva ; 
Sensenna).—A town in the Negeb (RV ‘the 
South’) allotted to Judah (Jos 1531). It is not 
mentioned amongst the towns in the Negeb that 
belonged to Simeon. But, comparing the list in 
Jos 15°! with the parallel lists in Jos 19° and 1 Ch 
451, it. will be seen that its place is taken in the 
one case by Hazar-susah, and in the other by 
Hazar-susim. There is no indication of its posi- 
tion, a question upon which authorities differ. 
Tristram identifies it with Beit Susin on the road 
from Gaza to Egypt; Schwarz (Heil. Land, p. 72), 
with Simsim on a height N.E. of Gaza; and 
Guérin, with Sisieh, E.N.E. of es-Semi’a (Esh- 
temoa). C. W. WILSON. 


SAPH (12; B Sd¢, A Dee), called in Chronicles 
Sippai (22; B Zagotr, A Depdl). —One of four 
Philistine champions of whom it is related that 
they were born to the giant in Gath, and that 
they were slain by David’s heroes (2S 2138, 1 Ch 
20*). There is no difficulty in supposing that 
he was a son of the Goliath whom David slew, 
but it is perhaps more natural to understand the 
term ‘the giant’ as a collective, making him 
merely of the same giant stock with Goliath. See 
GIANT. W.J. BEECHER. 


SAPHAT.—1. (B Lagdy, A Lapdr, AV Sabat) 
1 Es 534, His sons are named among the sons of 
Solomon’s servants who returned with Zerubbabel. 
There is no corresponding name in the lists of Ezr 
and Neh. 2. (B*om., A Sa¢dr, Be ms’Acdd) 1 Es 
5°=Shephatiah, Ezr 24. 


SAPHATIAS (B Logorias, A om.), 1 Es 8%= 
Shephatiah (cf. Ezr 88); called Saphat in 5°, 


SAPHUTHI (B Zagvel, A Zagvei, AV Sapheth), 


SAPPHIRA 
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1 Es 5% =Shephatiah, one of the sons of Solomon’s 
servants, Ezr 2°’, 


SAPPHIRA (Zar¢elpn).—The wife of Ananias. 
She fell dead, like her husband, at the rebuke of 
St. Peter, Ac 5'@, See ANANIAS, No. 7. 


SAPPHIRE (Heb. ws0, LXX cdmdeipos, Vulg. 
sapphirus) is mentioned eleven times in the OT, 
once in the Apocr. (To 13"), and once in the NT 
(Rey 21). It is one of the stones in the high 
priest’s breastplate (Ex 288 39"), and one of the 
foundations of the New Jerusalem (Rev 21”), 
the latter thought arising, no doubt, from Is 547, 
lt was of considerable value (Job 28!6, Ezk 281), 
From it was fashioned the throne of Ezekiel’s 
visions (Ezk 1°° 10!; cf. also Ex 24°, where the 
pavement under the feet of the God of Israel is 
of ‘sapphire’). The consistency with which the 
VSS adhere to a uniform transliteration of the 
name is remarkable ; Ezk 28 is no exception, for 
although vp is here seventh in order, and ocdz- 
getpos fifth, this is due to the Greek following the 
arrangement of Ex 2838, 

The etymology of the Heb. word throws no 
light on the nature of the stone. Probably so 
is Semitic, but neither of the roots 7=0 or 75 tells 
us anything as to colour or structure. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to believe that a sapphire was one of 
the gems in the high priest’s breastplate, for this 
stone is not easy to engrave, the diamond being 
the only stone that will scratch it. A similar 
objection might be brought against the lapis lazuli 
[Petrie’s identification in STONES (PRECIOUS)], 
which was not deemed very suitable for engraving 
because of the hard pointsin it. But the objection 
has not quite so much force in this case; the lapis 
lazuli was sometimes engraved. And there are 
good reasons for thinking that this is the stone 
referred to in the Bible. Theophrastus (Lap. 23) 
evidently has in view the deep-blue mineral which 
is ‘usually mottled with white, and contains gold- 
like specks of iron pyrites,’ when he describes the 
camerpos, womep xpvtdmacros. Pliny (HN 37, 119), 
writing of the cyanos, states: inest er aliquando et 
aureus pulvis qualis sappiris; by the sappirus he 
clearly means the lapis lazuli. And if we identify 
it with the Heb. 5p, the requirements of all the 
biblical passages will be fairly met. 

Two varieties of lapis lazuli, a natural and an 
artificial, were known to the ancients. The former 
came from Cyprus and Scythia, and was ‘a silicate 
and sulphate of calcium, sodium, and aluminium.’ 
The latter was made in Egypt: it was an alkaline 
silicate, coloured deep-blue with carbonate of 
copper ; scarabs and signets were made of it, and 
it was used as a pigment. 

If the sapphire of our Bibles does not correspond 
with the gem now known by this name, it yet re- 
mains probable that this gem is once mentioned. 
RVm suggests sapphire in place of yacinth (bdKw0os) 
in Rev 21". Middleton (Lngraved Gems, p. 132) 
and King (Antique Gems, p. 46) are in favour of 
the identification. Pliny (HN 37, 125) seems at 
first sight to be against it, for he writes of the 
Sulgor violaceus of the hyacinthos ; but his view is 
not really adverse, for the less valuable sapphires 
are amethyst by artificial light. King (pp. 51, 
399) quotes the lines of Marbodus as recognizing 
with astonishing clearness, considering his date, 
the fact that sapphires, rubies, and Oriental topazes 
are all of them varieties of the same mineral, 
namely, the hyacinth— 


¢ Three various kinds the skilled as Hyacinths name, 
Varying in colour and unlike in fame : 
One, like pomegranate flowers, a fiery blaze : 
And one the yellow citron’s hue displays. 
Une charms with paley blue the gazer’s eye 
Like the mild tint that decks the northern sky.’ 


The best sapphires are now obtained from Ceylon. 
The Greeks wore these stones as jewels. <A few 
engraved ones have survived, mainly from the age 
of imperial Rome, but the gem was too hard to 
be much used for this purpose. Cf. art. JACINTH 


in vol, ii. Ja LE ANILOR: 
SARABIAS (ZapaBias), 1 Es 94 = Sherebiah, 
Neh 87. 


SARAH, also (to Gn 17!) SARAI (‘Sarah’ means 
‘princess,’ 1 KK 11° al. ; the meaning of ‘Sarai’ is 
doubtful: perhaps [Olsh. Lehrd. § 110; Néldeke, 
ZDMG, 1886, p. 183, 1888, p. 484; Konig, Lehrg. 
li. 1, 427] it is an older form of ‘Sarah,’ formed 
with the unusual fem. term. -ay).*—1. The wife 
of Abraham, first mentioned in Gn 11°9(J). Sarai’s 
parentage is not given: according to 20! (E), she 
was Abraham’s half-sister, the daughter of his 
father, but not the daughter of his mother.t| The 
incidents of her life have already been narrated at 
some length in connexion with ABRAHAM, HAGAR, 
IsAAc, and ISHMAEL; so that a réswmé will be 
sufficient here. Sarai accompanied Abraham into 
Canaan (12°), and went down with him into Egypt 
(12/020; J): it was on this occasion that, fearing 
lest her beauty might indirectly cost him his life, 
Abraham passed her off as his sister, and, being 
admired before the Pharaoh by his courtiers, she 
was sent for and taken into his palace. This was 
in accordance with the custom, described as still 
prevalent among Oriental princes, of arbitrarily 
selecting beautiful women to be added to their 
harems.{ Abraham’s timidity and want of candour 
might have involved him in serious consequences ; 
but the Pharaoh contented himself with rebuking 
him for his untruthfulness, and appointing an 
escort to conduct both him and Sarai out of the 
country (v.2°; ef. 18% 317). 


From 124, compared with 1717, it appears that Sarai was at 
this time at least 65 years of age; and it has often been won- 
dered why Abraham should have been in alarm on the ground 
stated, and why the Pharaoh should have been attracted by her 
beauty. The difficulty disappears when it is remembered that 
the statements about Sarai’s age belong to a different document 
(P) from the one (J) which narrates the visit to Egypt: the 
author of the latter evidently pictured Sarai as still a young 
woman. (Cf. for similar cases elsewhere in Genesis, vol. ii. 
pp. 484 (No. 3), 508», 532), 


Sarai is next mentioned in ch. 16 (J, except 
vy. 3 15f), Being barren (cf. 11°), she induces 
Abraham to take her handmaid Hagar as a con- 
cubine; but when she finds that Hagar ‘despises’ 
her, she passionately and unjustly casts the blame 
upon her husband : ‘The wrong done to me be upon 
thee ; J” judge between me and thee.’ Abraham, 
however, declines to interfere; and bids Sarai 
herself deal with Hagar as she pleases. Her harsh 
treatment of her handmaid compels Hagar to take 
flight ; and only the voice of J’’s angel induces 
her to return, and ‘submit’ herself to her mistress 
(see, more fully, HAGAR and ISHMAEL). 

In the existing text of Genesis, the promise of a 
son for Sarai is first distinctly given in ch. 17 (P), 
vv.>-21, Her name is changed to Sarah (v."®); she 
is to be blessed, and a son is to be born to her; 


* Found in certain words in the cognate languages. See 
Olsh. and Konig, dl.cc.; Nold. Syr. Gr. § 83; Wright, Arab. 
Gram. i. § 295, Comp. Gram. 138; Dillm. Aeth. Gram. 127¢ 
(cf. § 1206 6); Barth, Nominalbildung, 385. Sayce’s doubts 
(HCM 179) are unfounded, The explanation (Jerome and older 
scholars) ‘my princess’ is philologically impessible. The LXX 
gives for Sarat Sapa, and for Sarah Yappu. 

t Cf. MARRIAGE, vol. iii. p. 2672; W. R. Smith, Kinship, 162 f. 
The tradition (Jos. Ant. 1. vi. 5, al.) that she was the same 
person as IscAHw has no probability: it can only be reconciled 
artificially with 2012; and had the writer of 1129 identified 
Sarai with Iscah, he would certainly have worded the verse 
differently. 

{ There is an incident quoted by Ebers in the ‘Tale of the 
Two Brothers’ which partly illustrates this; see Petrie’s 
Egyptian Tales, 2nd ser., 1895, pp. 538-55, 


— 
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‘she shall become nations’ (cf. v.4 35"); ‘kings 
of peoples shall be from her’ (cf. v.6 35!!; and see 
36°). Abraham ‘laughs’ in incredulity at the 
idea of a son being born to him and Sarah in their 
old age; he fixes his hopes upon Ishmael, but is 
told that, though Ishmael will become a ‘ great 
nation,’ the covenant will be established with 
Isaac (vv.18*!). In ch. 18 (J) the promise of a son 
is again given to Abraham ; and when Sarah, over- 
hearing it, ‘laughs’ inwardly in incredulity, it is 
repeated to herself (vv.9#). This narrative is in 
reality not the sequel to the one in ch. 17, but 
parallel to it: 18° is clearly written without 
reference to 17-1, and the writer is evidently not 


conscious that a promise of the same kind had- 


already been given. 

Ch. 20 (E) describes Sarah’s adventure at the 
court of Abimelech, in Gerar, 7.e. (Trumbull, 
Guthe, Dillm., Buhl, p. 89) the Wady Jerfir, 70 
miles 8. of Gaza, and 55 miles 8. W. of Beersheba. 
As before (12!*) in Egypt, Abraham, in fear on 
account of his own life (v.!!), passes Sarah off as 
his sister: Abimelech takes her, but is warned by 
God in a dream that she is a married woman; like 
the Pharaoh (12'*-), though in stronger terms, he 
rebukes Abraham for his deceit (v.°); Abraham 
excuses (v.44) and defends (v.!*) himself; and 
Abimelech then makes reparation, both to Abra- 
ham (v.14) and to Sarah (v.!°), fer the injury he 
has unwittingly done them. ‘The narrative is in 
substance remarkably similar to those in 1910-20 
(Abraham and the Pharaoh) and 26%" (Isaae and 
Abimelech); it can hardly be doubted that all 
three are variations of the same fundamental 
theme,—a popular story told of the patriarchs, 
and attached sometimes to one and sometimes, 
at different localities, to another (cf. ABIMELECH, 
vol. i. p. 925 ISAAC, vol. ii. p. 484°). 

Isaae’s birth is narrated in 211-7 (vv. 24 J ; vv.&7 
E; vv.1>-2>5 P), The exclamation in v.® (‘God 
hath prepared laughter for me; every one that 
heareth will laugh over me’) is meant as a third 
explanation of the name ‘Isaac’ (ef. 17!7in P, 182 
in J; and see ISAAC, vol. ii. p. 485, No. 8); v.7 
the aged mother gives expression to her joyous 
surprise at the birth of a son. ‘Two or three years 
afterwards (21%), upon occasion of the family-feast 
held to celebrate Isaac’s weaning, Sarah’s jealousy 
of her handmaid is again aroused ; she peremptorily 
demands the expulsion of both Hagar and Ishmael ; 
and Abraham reluctantly complies (21°). Ch. 23 
(P) relates the death of Sarah (cf. the allusion of J 
in 24°7>), at the age of 127 years, in Kiriath-arba' 
(Hebron), and the purchase by Abraham of a cave 
in the field of MACHPELAH, ‘in front of? MAMRE, 
in which to bury her (cf. 25! P, 499! P). The only 
other reference in the OT to Sarah is Is 512, where 
she is alluded to as the mother of the chosen 
race.* 

Sarah is a typical but not an ideal character. 
She is a devoted wife and mother; but, at the 
same time, like many another woman, imperious, 
hasty in her judgments, and jealous: wrapt up in 
her husband and her son, she resents the smallest 
disparagement, or assumption of superiority, on 
the part of either Hagar or Ishmael, and does not 
rest satisfied till she finds herself in her home 
without a rival. 

In NT Sarah is mentioned Ro 419 99 (Gn 1814), 
He 11" (her faith), 1 P 3° (her conjugal ‘ obedience’ 
to Abraham, calling him ‘lord,’ Gn 18!2); and the 
narrative of Sarah and Hagar, and of their respec- 
tive children, is treated allegorically, as fore- 
shadowing the freedom of Christians, the ‘ children 
of promise,’ in Gal 47-5! (cf. HAGAR, vol. ii. p. 278). 

2. The daughter of Raguel and wife of Tobias, 


* In Gn 24672 the very strange syntax of the existing Heb. text 
makes it probable that ‘of his mother Sarah’ is a gloss. 
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To 371" and oft. (LXX Zappa). 
OF). 


SARAIAS.—4. (Sapalas) 1 Es 5°, Seraiah, the high 
priest of Zedekiah’s time, father of Jehozadak, and 
grandfather of Jeshua (cf. 1 Ch 6"). 2. (Sarews) 
2 Es 1', the father of Ezra. It is uncertain whether 
he is the same person as the AZARATAS of 1 Es 8}, 
where the following ZECHRIAS takes the place of 
Azaraias of 2 Es LD. 


SARAMEL, RV Asaramel (A Sapaydé, NV ’Acap- 
apéX ; Asaramel).—Saramel appears to be a word 
in the original Heb. or Syr. text of 1 Mac. which 
the translator did not understand when _pre- 
paring the existing Gr. version. Nearly all com- 
meniators adopt the reading Asaramel. By some, 
including Luther, it is held to be a place-name, 
and to have been the spot at which the assembled 
Jews made Simon Maccabeeus ‘their leader and 
high priest’ (1 Mac 14*-*), By others various 
restorations of the Hebrew text have been pro- 
posed.—l. (Wé)sar-am- él, ‘and prince of the people 
of God,’ understanding this as a title of Simon. 
The original wé, ‘and,’ is supposed to have been 
corrupted into 6é, ‘in. This view, first pro- 
posed by Wernsdorf (1747), is adopted by Scholz, 
Grimm, Schiirer, Zéckler, Kautzsch, Kraetzschmar, 
and others. 2. (Bé)shadar-am-él, ‘at the gate 
of the people of God,’ or—3. (Ba)hdzar-am-él, ‘in 
the court of the people of God’ (Ewald, ef al.). 4. 
A. R. §S. Kennedy (zpos. Times,, Aug. 1900, 
p. 523 ff.) proposes either (a) ba'dzar [ath Yisra] él, 
‘in the court of Israel,’ which was incorrectly 
deciphered ba‘dzar-ham-él, the letters 7 and ' 
and 9 and w being very like each other in the olde1 
Pheen. characters; or (0) ba'dzart-am-él, ‘in an 
assembly of the people of God.’ He prefers the 
former. C. W. WILSON. 


SARAPH (Any; B Sad, A Dapéd).—A descendant 
of Shelah, 1 Ch 4. 


SARCHEDONUS.—The form in which the name 
ESAR-HADDON (which see) appears in To 174. The 
misspelling ‘Sarchedonus’ of the AV has been 
retained, surely inadvertently, by the RV. The 
correct form is ‘Sacherdonus’ (BN Nayxepdovds, A 
Laxepddv, in v.? Daxepdovocds). 


SARDINE.—At Rev 4° AV renders Suoos NlOw 
capdivw by ‘like a sardine stone.’ The reading is 
that of the TR. It is rightly rejected by modern 
editors, on the overwhelming authority of sAQ, 
ete., which read capdiw ; RV has ‘like a sardius’ : 
see, therefore, SARDIUS, below. 


SARDIS (dpdecs).—The capital of Lydia, when a 
Lydian kingdom existed before B.C. 549, was one 
ot the greatest and most ancient and famous cities 
of Asia Minor. It was situated on the northern 
skirts of Mount Tmolos, at the point where the 
small river Pactolos issues from a glen in the 
mountains to join the Hermus, which flows west- 
wards about two or three miles north of Sardis. 
The acropolis of Sardis was situated on a spur of 
Tmolos, separated by a depression from the moun- 
tains on the south, and rising sharply from the 
level plain on the north, with the Pactolos washing 
its western base, and formed an almost impreg- 
nable fortress in ancient times. The city, which 
is naturally the capital of the middle Hermus 
valley, was still, in the first century after Christ, 
the metropolis of a group of cities (in the south of 
the middle Hermus valley and throughout the 
upper valley), which formed one of the conventus 
into which the province of Asia was divided. 

Political circumstances had been as favourable 
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to it as geographical. It was the residence of a 
satrap, after the Persians conquered Asia Minor, 
and the burning of the lower town in 501 by the 
revolted Ionians excited vehement anger in Darius, 
as an insult to his government and himself. It 
surrendered willingly to Alexander the Great in 
334, and was made by him an autonomous, self- 
governing city of the Greek type, electing its own 
magistrates and striking, presumably, its own 
coins: the Sardian coins of earlier date were not 
municipal, but regal, and perhaps satrapal coins,* 
struck by despotic governors resident at Sardis. 
After the death of Alexander, in 322, it fell under 
the authority of Antigonus till 301, when after the 
battle of Ipsus it passed under the domination of 
Selencus, and became the residence of the governor 
of the western part of the Seleucid empire (called, 
doubtless, satrap). In 190 the battle of Magnesia 
set Sardis free ; and {he Romans incorporated it in 
the Pergamenian realm (in which there was much 
greater municipal freedom than under Seleucid 
rule). The known coinage of the city begins 
under the Pergamenian kings, and continues 
under Roman rule in increasing quantities. 

The special religion of Sardis was the worship 
of Cybele, the ruins of whose temple with two 
columns standing, partly are seen, partly lie buried 
in the glen of the Pactolos near the river-bank. 
Her nature and the character of her worship were 
very similar to those of DIANA at Ephesus. 

The necropolis of Sardis, where its chiefs and 
kings in early times were buried, was a great 
group of tumuli, some small, some of very large 
size, about three miles north of the Hermus, on 
the south side of the Gygzan Lake (Mermere 
Giol). There, near the shrine of Gygzean Artemis, 
beside the Lake, the people of the goddess re- 
turned at death to their divine mother. 

In A.D. 17 Sardis was destroyed by a great 
earthquake, and Tiberius remitted all its taxes 
for five years, and contributed ten million ses- 
terces towards rebuilding the city. Eleven other 
cities, which had been its partners in ruin, and 
had shared in the emperor’s benefaction, and also 
two later sufferers, joined with it in erecting at 
Rome a monument in his honour; and a miniature 
copy of that monument, constructed in A.D. 30 at 
Puteoli (the harbour for the Eastern and Asian 
trade at that time), is still preserved.t 

While the three cities, Pergamus, Smyrna, and 
Ephesus, vied for the title of First City of Asia, 
Sardis, though still a place of importance, was, 
beyond any other of the prominent cities of Asia, 
a town of the past, retaining the name of great- 
ness, but decayed from its former estate. The 
words addressed to it in Rey 3! are singularly 
appropriate to its history: ‘I know thy works, 
that thou hast a name that thou livest, and thou 
art dead.’ The words are, of course, addressed to 
the Church of Sardis, and must be understood as 
describing its condition about A.D. 90-100, already 
decaying from its original high promise; but it 
seems clear that the writer must have been con- 
scious of the historical parallel, and chose his 
words so as to express it. When he goes on to 
say, ‘Be thou watchful . . . for I have found no 
works of thine fulfilled: . .. if therefore thou 
shalt not watch I will come as a thief, and thou 
shalt not know what hour I will come upon thee,’ 
one’s thoughts are carried back to the two occa- 
sions when, through careless watching, the im- 
pregnable citadel failed to keep up its reputation 
and name and to fulfil its works, when the Median 

* No coins, however, are known struck at Sardis either by the 
satraps under Persian rule or by the city as set free by Alexander. 
Probably Antigonus deprived it of freedom and the right of 


coinage, and under Seleucid rule it continued in that oppressed 


condition. : é ; 
+ See CIL x. 1624: Rushforth, Latin Historical Inser., No. 95. 


soldier in 549 and the Cretan Lagoras in 218* 
climbed the steep hill and stole unobserved into 
the acropolis. The very hill itself is in ceaseless 
decay, washed away to an extraordinary extent by 
ue rains and frosts disintegrating the soil and 
rock. 

These historical parallels were not drawn by the 
writer of the Apocalypse from literature: the 
story of the Median and the Cretan was doubtless 
a household word in Sardis, and the character of 
the city as failing to keep up its ancient greatness 
and promise would assuredly be very plain. We 
may fairly infer that the writer was personally 
familiar with the place ; and speaks from what he 
had learned by eye and ear in Sardis. 

When about A.D. 295 the great province Asia 
was broken up into several smaller provinces, 
Sardis once more became the capital of Lydia; 
and in all the Byzantine lists the bishop of Sardis 
is mentioned as metropolitan and archbishop of 
Lydia, and as sixth in order of dignity of all the 
bishops, European and Asiatic, subject to the 
pe of Constantinople. The acropolis on its 
ofty hill was of a type suited for the frontier war- 
fare of Arab and Turkish raids, and the fortifica- 
tions remaining on it are all of a late period. It is 
uncertain when it passed into the hands of the 
Turks. Lydia was exposed to frequent raids at 
the end of the llth cent., and again after the 
defeat of Manuel Comnenus in 1176. In 1257 the 
Emperor Theodore Il. encamped at Sardis, but after 
1267 the raids of the Turks became bolder and 
more continuous in the Hermus valley (Pach. ii. 
p. 313 f.), and they swept the country down to 
Menemen near the sea. Magnesia and Philadelphia 
were then the two chief cities of the valley (as 
they still are), and Sardis was quite a secondary 
town. In 1306 the Turks were admitted to the 
Sardian acropolis, but shortly after were expelled 
(Pach. ii. 403f.) ; but this success was only tem- 
porary, and there can hardly be any doubt that 
Sardis had fallen into their hands before 1316, 
when they took Nymphaion. 

In 1402 Sardis was captured and destroyed by 
Tamerlane, and it has never recovered from that 
crushing blow. It is now only a ruin, with a 
tiny village called Sart, while the town is Salikli, 
about five miles east. Sart is a station on the 
railway from Smyrna to Philadelphia and Kara 
Hissar. Three miles south are great hot springs. 

The bishopric of Sardis is mentioned in even the 
latest Notitve, but probably it ceased to have any 
real existence soon after 1300. The fourth Notitia 
Episcopatwum in Parthey’s collection, p. 132, puts 
the situation plainly. It mentions Sardis in its 
ancient place as sixth in dignity, but adds that 
the bishop of Philadelphia has now been sub- 
stituted in the place of the Sardian exarchos.} 
The substitution was later than 1284, when Andro- 
nicus Chalaza, bishop of Sardis, evidently an 
influential dignitary, was expelled from the Council 
of Adramyttium (Pach. li. p. 65f.), and may be 
dated about 1316. With that change Sardis ceased. 
History had decided against it, and it.was dead. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

SARDITES.—See SERED. 


SARDIUS.—AYV uses this word thrice in the OT 
(Ex 2817 39!°, Ezk 28!%) and once in the NT (Rev 
21”). In the OT passages RVm has ‘or ruby.’ 
The Heb. in each case is ns: see, therefore, RUBY, 
above. 

At Rev 21” the cdpdios of. TR or cdpdiov of the 


*In 218 Antiochus the Great, after a year’s siege, captured 
Sardis, where his usurping rival Achzus maintained himself. 

+ This should have been quoted in vol. iii. p. 831 to complete 
the account of the bishopric of Philadelphia; the relation of 
Notitie iv. and xi. is uncertain, but iv. is later. 
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better MSS is the sixth foundation of the New 
Jerusalem. Epiphanius (quoted by Alford, Gr. 
Test. iv. 595) derives its name from its resemblance 
in colour to a salted fish called sardion. Theo- 
phrastus, with whom King (Antique Gems, p. 7) 
agrees, traces it to the fact that the gem was first 
imported into Greece from Sardis. Middleton 
(Engraved Gems, p. 143) thinks it comes from a 
Pers. word meaning ‘ yellow.’ He does not give 
the word in question, but the Hneyc. Brit.® (art. 
‘Sardonyx’) connects sard with the Pers. sered, 
‘yellowish-red.’ There does not appear to be any 
such word: the nearest approach to it is dy} zerd= 
‘yellow.’ 

The sard is one of the erypto-crystalline gems 
of the silicon family, identical in chemical compo- 
sition with the carnelian, but more crystalline, 
more transparent, and less ruddy. Its colour 
varies from pale golden-yellow to reddish-orange. 
Pliny (ZW 37, 106) justly remarks: Nec fuit alia 
gemma apud antiquos usu frequentior. ‘This was 
owing to the beauty of the stone, which in the best 
specimens is brilliantly transparent and very fine 
in colour, to its toughness, its facility of working, 
and the high polish of which it is susceptible. It 
also retains its polish longer than other gems. The 
finest engravines of ancient times were on sards. 
Pliny states that the best examples came from 
Babylon, but that source of supply had failed in 
his day. Others were obtained from Paros, Assos, 
India, and Egypt. Theophrastus (Lap. 56) speaks 
of two principal kinds—the male, brownish in 
colour, and the female, transparent red: 7d péy 
dvapavés, épvOpsrepov dé, Kadetrac OAAU* Td dé Siadaves 
uév, wehdvrepov de, kahetrat dpoev. Considering how 
largely this gem was used, not only amongst 
Greeks and Romans but also for Assyrian cylinders 
and Phoen. scarabs, it is curious that there should 
be only one verse in the Bible where it is unques- 
tionably mentioned, and that not as an engraved 
stone. J. TAYLOR. 


SARDONYX.—The name indicates the structure 
of the gem, a layer of sard and one of onyx. Pliny 
(HN 37, 86) says: Sardonyches olim. . . intellige- 
bantur candore in sarda, hoc est veluti carne ungua 
hominis imposita et utroque tralucido. The finest 
then came from Arabia and India. In the latter 
country it was found in torrent-beds, some pieces 
being large enough for sword handles. It is better 
adapted for cameos than for signets, but was much 
used by the Romans for both purposes, and it 
possesses one quality valuable for a seal: wax does 
not adhere to it. Juvenal twice refers to sardonyx 
seals— 


‘Arguit ipsorum quos littera gemmaque princeps 
Sardonychum, loculis que custoditur eburnis’ (Sat. xiii. 188), 
and 
‘ideo conducta Paullus agebat 
Sardonyche . . .’ (ib. vii, 144). 


This gem has always been easy to produce artifici- 
ally, either by joining together layers of different 
stones or by placing a sard on a red-hot iron, when 
the surface exposed to the heat becomes of an 
opaque white colour. 

The sardonyx (capdéyvé) is the fifth foundation- 
stone of the New Jerusalem (Rev 21”), RVm gives 
sardonyx as an alternative for diamond in trans- 
lating oda: at Ex 28" 394, but at Ezk 28! RV con- 
tents itself with the diamond of the text. There 
is no sufficient reason for supposing that osm 
means sardonyx. The Oxf. Heb. Lew. is inclined 
to derie oo: from oda, and to explain the name as 
pointing to the hardness of the stone. This would 
not favour the identification with the sardonyx. 

J. TAYLOR. 


SARGON 


SAREA.—One of the swift scribes who wiote t¢ 
the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14*4). 


SAREPTA.—See ZAREPHATH. 


SARGON (jin, ’Apyd).—Once mentioned in the 
Bible (Is 20!), when it is said that he sent his 
TARTAN (¢turtannw) or commander-in-chief against 
Ashdod (B.C. 711). The name had been borne by 
a famous king of early Babylonia, who founded 
an empire which extended to the Mediterranean 
(B.C. 3800) ; and as Sargon’s two predecessors, Tig- 
lath-pileser 111. and Shalmaneser Iv., had assumed 
new names after seizing the Assyr. throne, it seems 


probable that Sargon also was an assumed name. 


t is written in cuneiform Sar-gina, as if a com- 
pound of the Semitic sar, ‘king,’ and the Sumerian 
gina, ‘established,’ and is accordingly rendered by 
the Semitic Sarru-kinu, ‘the established’ or ‘ legiti- 
mate monarch’ ; but the inscriptions of the elder 
Sargon show that the name is really a corruption 
of Surganu, ‘the strong one’ (cf. the biblical 
Serug). ; 

When Shalmaneser Iv. died or was murdered, 
during the siege of Samaria (B.C. 722), the crown 
was usurped (on the 12th of the month Tebet) by 
the Assyr. general Sargon, who claimed descent 
from a semi-mythical king of Assyria called Bel- 
bani. Samaria was captured soon afterwards, and 
Sargon transported 27,200 of its population into 
captivity, the city being placed under an Assyr. 
satrap. Meanwhile Babylon had been seized by 
the Kaldaé chief, Merodach-baladan. who main- 
tained himself in Chaldea for 12 years, notwith- 
standing the defeat of his Elamite allies. In B.c. 
720 a certain Ilu-bihdi, also called Yahubi‘di, 
arose at Hamath, and led Arpad, Damascus, and 
Palestine into revolt. This was easily suppressed, 
however ; Hamath was colonized by 4300 Assyrians, 
and the Philistines and Egyptians were defeated 
at Raphia on the borders of Egypt. In B.c. 719 
the Minni, east of Ararat, were attacked and de- 
feated, and two years later Sargon gained a great 
victory over the combined forces of the Hittites of 
Carchemish and of Mita of the Moschi (Meshech). 
Carchemish became an Assyrian city, its trade 
passed into Assyrian hands, and Sargon carried 
from it to the treasury of Calah 11 talents and 
30 manehs of gold and 2100 talents of silver. 

In B.C. 716 Sargon was called on to meet a con- 
federacy of the northern nations—Rusas of Ararat 
or Van, Mita of the Moschi, and many other tribes, 
the Minni, Tubal, Milid (Malatiyeh), ete. In the 
course of the campaign he marched into the land 
of the Medes towards the Caspian Sea, and re- 
ceived tribute from eight of their chiefs. The 
following year the country of the Minni was over- 
run, the Minnzean chief Daiukku (Déiokes) being 
transported to Hamath, and the Bedawin of N. 
Arabia were chastised. In 714 the Minni submitted, 
and the army of Rusas of Ararat was annihilated. 
Rusas himself committed suicide. In 713 forty- 
five Median chiefs, including Arbaku (Arbaces), 
were made tributary, as well as the kingdom of 
Ellipi in which the city of Ecbatana was after- 
wards built. Tubal and Cilicia also submitted, 
and in 712 Milid was captured and destroyed. In 
711 a vassal prince was established at Marqasi 
(Mer’ash), the capital of Gurgum in N. Syria, and 
the turtannw was sent against Palestine, where a 
rebellion had broken ont. A league had been 
formed between Merodach-baladan and the princes 
of the West, including Hezekiah of Judah, but, 
before the confederates could move, Ashdod, the 
centre of the revolt, was taken by storm, and 
Judah, Moab, and Edom paid homage to the con- 
queror. The turn of Merodach-baladan came in 
710-709, when he was driven first from Babylonia 


SARID 


and then from his ancestral city, Bit-Yakin in the 
marshes, and Sargon was crowned at Babylon. 
After this he sent a statue of himself to the vassal 
princes of Cyprus, which was set up at Idalion, 
and is now in the Berlin Museum. Jummukh, or 
Comagéné, was annexed to Assyria in 708, and 
a war was commenced with the Elamites in 707. 
Sargon had already built his palace of Dur-Sargina 
(now Khorsabad, but called Sarghtin by the Arabic 
geographers), about 10 miles N. of Nineveh. He 
was murdered B.C. 705. A. H. SAYCE. 


SARID (my; B Ecedexywrtd, Deddovx ; A Taps, 
Lapid; Sarid),—A border town of Zebulun, situated 
to the west of Chisloth-tabor (Jksdad, Jos 19} 3), 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. Dapid, Sarith) do 
not identify it. Conder, following the reading 
Leddovx, and that of the ancient Syriac version, 
*‘Asdod,’ reads ‘Sadid,? and identifies it with 
Lell Shadid, an artificial mound with fine springs, 
on the north side of the great plain of Esdraelon, 
and about 5 miles to the westward of Iksdl (PEF 
Mem. ii. 43, 70). C. W. WILSON. 


SAROTHIE (B YapwAei, A Vapwhé), 1 Es 5°4.—His 
sons are named among the sons of Solomon’s ser- 
vants who returned with Zerubbabel. There is 
no corresponding name in the lists of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 


SARSECHIM (a2mv; BAS NaSovoaxdp, Q NaBov- 
capax, Q™= Lapcayeiu; Vule. Sarsachim).—One of 
the princes of the king of Babylon who was present 
at the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in 
the llth year of Zedekiah, Jer 39 [Gr. 46]*°. He 
seems to have borne the title of RAB-SARIS, ‘ chief 
of the heads ov princes.” There is much doubt as 
to the original form of the name, and its meaning 
is, therefore, likewise obscure. Schrader (COT ii. 
p- 110) merely remarks that the first part of the 
name is quite clear (1v=‘king’), and queries the 
reading. In all probability, testimony to its in- 
correctness is to be found in the fact that the 
vocalization is practically the same as that of the 
Hebrew form of Sennacherib (Sanhérib, Sarsechim ; 
ef. Nimrod, Nisroch, etc.). If the first element, 
sar, be regarded as certain, the original form may 
have been Sar-iskun, ‘he (the god) has made a 
king,’ that is, provided a successor to the throne. 
In this case the original form of the name would 
have been j20¥,* which would go back to a time 
when no vowels whatever were written.{ In the 

resent state of our knowledge, however, all 
identifications of this name must be regarded as 
tentative and unsatisfactory, presenting, as they 
do, several difficulties, and being unsupported by 
the monuments. The Greek forms beginning with 
Nafov are probably due to the name Samgar- 
nebo, which precedes. If, however, they have any 
authority—and sometimes the Greek forms are 
the more correct (cf. NISROCH)—that of Q Naovu- 
capéx would be the best for comparison, as it 
resembles very closely the Nabi-Sar-ahé-su, ‘ Nebo 
is his brothers’ king,’ of the inscriptions (Strass- 
maier, Inschriften von Nabuchodonosor, 172, 23 ; 
216, 12,§ and elsewhere). See also artt. NERGAL- 
SHAREZER and SAMGAR-NEBO. ‘T. G. PINCHES. 


* n207y would also be likely. 

+ As the Greek form Saracos shows, the name of Sin-Sarra- 
itkun (‘Sin has made a king’), the last king of Assyria, could be 
pronounced without the name of the deity, and would then be 
the same as the Sar-iskun here suggested, at the same time 
furnishing an objection, for any one bearing such a name would 
probably have been regarded as claiming the throne. a. 

t Naba-kar-ahé-u, son of Dikia, and father of Nabi-musétik- 
urri, fifth witness to a contract dated in the 27th year of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 4 

§ Nabi-Sar-dhe-%u, son of Kinunnda, son of Iddina-Pap- 
sukal, third witness to a contract dated in the 30th year of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
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SATAN (Heb. j»y, Arab. Brey Syr. Lrboo 


Greek caravas [but in 2 Co 127 Sardy, ~*** A** 
D** EKLP ete.—yet the evidence is doubtful, and 
the reading arava (genit.) is preferred by Lachm. 
Tisch. and WH on the authority of y* A* BD* 
FG Copt. It. Vulg. Orig. Iren. Tert. On the other 
hand, the reading Zardy was preferred by Meyer, 
though there is no analogy to it in the N‘T, and in 
the LXX only in 1 K 11" 23”, and Aq. on Job 14]. 
More frequently (especially in the Gospels) the 
Heb. proper name is simply rendered by 6 d:d8oXos, 
‘the accuser’ or ‘calumniator.’ In Rev 12? 6 xary- 
yop is the equivalent used).—The name and con- 
ception of Satan belong to the post-exilian age of 
Hebrew development. Probably Zec 3! is the 
earliest instance of its appearance in our Canonical 
literature. On the other hand, the roots of the 
conception can without difficulty be traced in the 
writings of pre-exilian and exilian times. 

i, PRE-EXILIAN PERIOD.—(1) The Serpent, who 
tempts Eve and lures man to his doom, is a demon 
in animal shape, analogous to the Arabic jinn 
which frequently resided in serpents. See art. 
DEMON and also MAGIC (vol. iii. p. 208, footnote t). 

(2) The Babylonian Tidmat, the dragon-monster 
of the great abyss, with whom Marduk, god of 
light, contended (see art. COSMOGONY), corresponds 
to the Hebrew Leviathan or Rahab in exilian and 
post-exilian literature (cf. also Am 9°), with whom 
Jehovah encered into conflict and whom He de- 
stroyed. See artt. RAHAB and SEA MONSTER. 

(3) The individual subject might be possessed 
by an ‘evil spirit’ (1 8 16%, ef. Jg 9%), which drives 
him to commit acts of violence in opposition to the 
Divine will. In 15 16 this ‘evil spirit’ is placed 
in opposition to the Spirit of the LorpD which 
departed from Saul upon its advent. This evil 
spirit, which ‘distressed’ (nya) the king, is also 
spoken of as ‘from Jehovah.’ Wellhausen draws 
attention to the curious distinction that, whereas 
“mn is the good spirit, 7 nyp om (or ody * on) is 
a bad spirit. The former expression connotes a 
closer community of mind and purpose between 
the Deity and His emissary. For the present, 
however, it is sufficient to take note that evil, 
whether it be misfortune or sin, is referred to a 
Divine causality in accordance with the intense 
feeling of dependence on God which characterized 
the ancient Hebrew, 1S 1° 18! 199 26'°, 28 241, 
INCOR REE Arora SOO GR Ie s(n. Iboie, Ibn 
the interesting parallel Jg 9% the evil spirit shows 
itself as a spirit of discord between Abimelech and 
the Shechemites, just as it exhibited itself in Saul’s 
outbreaks of violent jealousy against David. It is 
thus somewhat analogous in character to the 
Homeric “Arn, daughter of Zeus. Cf. art. MAGIC 
in vol. ili. p. 208%. 

(4) In Micaiah’s vision the emissary who goes 
forth to execute Jehovah’s behest is a lying spirit 
(9p¥ 49) in the mouth of the prophets who lures 
Ahab to his doom (1 K 22), Jt would lead us 
beyond the limits of our subject if we were to 
discuss the OT conceptions of Jehovah’s character 
involved in this naive portrayal of the relation 
subsisting between God and the lying spirit. On 
this passage Kittel’s remarks may be studied with 
advantage in his commentary, This narrative in 
1K 22!%7 forms an almost continuous section 
following on ch. 20, and there are no sufficient 
grounds for separating vv.” or other portions 
from the narrative as iater additions (as Schwally 
proposes in ZATW, 1892, p. 159 ff.; cf. Marti in 
SK, 1892, p. 230). ; P 

(5) Of subsidiary significance is the difficult 

* ody is not so distinctive a name for the God of the 
Hebrews, since it may even designate heathen deities. 
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section Gn 61+, in which supernatural causes are 
assigned to growing human corruption in the 
fleshly union of angels and women and the rise of 
a race of nephilim. Holzinger (Commentary on 
Gen. p. 67) suggests that it contains a fragment 
of an old cosmogony with a conflict of higher and 
lower deities, parallel to the Babylonian, Note the 
influence of the tradition on the Book of Enoch. 
We have sufliciently indicated the roots of the 
conception of Satan which are to be found in pre- 
exilian and to a certain extent in exilian literature. 
The word j»y occurs in pre-exilian literature in the 
sense of ‘opponent’ or ‘adversary.’ It is thus 
applied to David by the Philistines (1 8 294), and 


to Hadad the Edomite whom God raised up as* 


Solomon’s adversary (1 K 11%, cf. a like use in 
Mt 16%’). Thus an angel may fulfil this function 
with good intent (Nu 22”), 

ii. PosT-EXILIAN (OLD TESTAMENT) PERIOD.— 
When we come to post-exilian literature we find 
the existence of a Satan who is a supernatural 
adversary of man in an essential sense, whose set 
purpose it is to work vital injury either to the 
individual or to the race. The growth of this con- 
ception was probably due to the unconscious opera- 
tion of two tendencies. (1) As the conception of 
God became freed from the limitations of primitive 
nationalism and also more ethically exalted, and 
His sovereignty over the world regarded as uni- 
versal and transcendent, there gradually arose 
an inevitable tendency to interpolate mediating 
angelic agencies between this transcendent Divine 
sovereign and the world of which He was Lord. 
(2) By an unconscious logical process an attempt 
was made to solve the ethical problem of the 
presence of evil in the world on the one hand and 
of Divine righteousness and absolute sovereignty 
on the other. To post-exilian Judaism, as the 
Books of Psalms and Job clearly testify, it was of 
supreme moment to vindicate the ways of God to 
Israel in the presence of dire calamity and perse- 
cution. Though the problem of the ultimate origin 
of evil is not even discussed, evil is ascribed to 
Satan the opponent of man and, to a certain ex- 
tent, of God’s beneficent purpose. He is a spirit 
who takes delight in man’s misfortune, and is 
even permitted by God to work his fell designs 
though they be contrary to the Divine intention. 
Thus in Zec 3? Jehovah is angered against Satan 
because the latter is not yet satisfied with all the 
misfortunes that have befallen Jerusalem, but de- 
mands further punishment. In the Book of Job 
the righteous sufferer is made the victim of Satan’s 
malicious purpose. We even find ourselves in- 
volved in an apparent contradiction: Satan takes 
his place in the heavenly court among the other 
sons of God, and gives an account of his acts, and 
receives his commands from his Divine Lord. But 
a contrary spirit is manifest in the Divine Sovereign 
and in His malignant angel. The former desires 
to see Job’s righteous character vindicated; the 
latter denies its genuineness, and desires to see it 
subjected to a strain that will wreck it. Here the 
characteristic traits of Satan’s character are clearly 
visible, implied in his name and illustrated con- 
tinually in subsequent literature: (a) He is the 
accuser (dtdéBodos) and also (b) the tempter (6 mecpa- 
fwv) that seeks to entrap piety and work its ruin. 
It is in this latter réle that he meets us in 1 Ch 
211, where he tempts David, whereas in the pre- 
exilian form of the story (2S 24!) it is God Himself 
who submits David to the test. We have here an 
interesting indication that in the time when the 
Books of Chronicles were written (4th cent. B.C.) 
the personality of Satan had become distinctly 
realized. Whereas in the earlier post-exilian writ- 
ings, Zechariah and Job, the def. article is attached, 


iii. LATER JUDAISM.—The evolution of the Jew- 
ish conception of Satan is marked by an ever- 
growing tendency to a dualism, which, however, 
always stops short of being absolute throngh the 
all- controlling limitations imposed by Hebrew 
monotheism. The tendency undoubtedly existed, 
and was probably fostered by Persian influence ; 
for in Persian religion the dualism of good ana 
evil is more accentuated than in any other ancient 
system. The extent to which Persian ideas 
moulded the Book of Tobit has been recently made 
the subject of an interesting study by J. H. 
Moulton (zpos. Times, March 1900). This writer 
confirms the doubts expressed by the author of 
the present article (see APOLLYON) that the As- 
modzeus of Tobit (or the Ashmedai of the Talmud) 
is identical with the Aéshma Daeva of the Bunda- 
hesh. This identity is confidently asserted by 
Holtzmann (Neutest. Theol. i. p. 53), but it cannot 
be accepted without stronger evidence.* His main 
contention, however, that Persian influence largely 
affected Jewish satanology, we hold to be well 
founded. Twelve years ago Cheyne contended for 
a like influence in the realm of Jewish eschatology 
(Expos. Times, ii. 202, 224, 248; Bampton Lect. p. 
394 1t.). Cf. Kohut, Jiid. Angel. p. 62. 

The demonology of the Book of Enoch is de- 
veloped with remarkable fulness, and presents 
striking analogies to that of the NT. Charles, in 
his art. APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE in the present 
work (cf. his edition of the Book of Enoch), would 
place the dates of the different sections between 
180 and 643B.c.t The demons proceeded, according 
to 16!, from the giants, who were the offspring of 
the fallen angels who lusted after the daughters of 
men. These demons accomplish man’s moral ruin 
until the day of final judgment arrives. Satan, as 
in the NT, is represented as the ruler of a rival 
kingdom of evil, which is nevertheless subject to 
the ‘Lord of spirits’ (65°). We read, moreover, 
not only of Satan, but also of Satans ; and it should 
be noted that in the Similitudes the Satans and the 
fallen angels are carefully distinguished. The 
latter fall in the days of Jared according to chs. 
1-36 and 91-104, while in ch. 69, where a catalogue 
of names is given (cf. 6"), the functions of the two 
classes are confused (Charles). Jekfin is the first 
chief ‘ who Jed astray all the children of the angels 
and brought them down to earth.’ The names of 
other tempters follow. The name of the Satan 
who led Eve astray is Gadreel (69°). He is third 
in the hierarchy described in § 3ff. The Satans 
are first mentioned in Enoch 407, where we read 
that Fanuel, one of the four chief angels, wards 
off the Satans and forbids them to appear (as Satan 
in the Book of Job) in the presence of the Lord of 
spirits to accuse the dwellers on earth. These 
Satans belong to a counter-kingdom of evil ruled 
by a chief called Satan (53°). They existed as evil 
powers before the ‘ Watchers’ + fell by corrupting 
themselves with the daughters of men. The 
four chief angels, ‘Michael, Gabriel, Rafael, and 
Fanuel will take hold of them on that great day 
[7.e. Judgment Day] and cast them into a burning 
furnace, that the Lord of spirits may take venge- 
ance on them for their unrighteousness in becoming 
subject to Satan and leading astray those who 
dwell on the earth’ (54°). These Satans, accord- 
ing to 407, have the means of access to heaven, 
which the ‘watchers’ or other fallen angels did 
not possess (13° 14°). They have a threefold func- 
tion: they tempt to evil (69*°), they accuse the 
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*This is also the view of Baudissin 
* Asmodi.’ 

+ Baldensperger (Selbstbewusstscin Jesu2, pp. 12-19) would 
place the dates considerably later. So also Schirer; cf. hig 
GV 13 iii. pp. 195, 199-201. 

Cf. the éypiyopos of Dn 4105 cf. also Book of Jubilees and 
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inhabitants of earth (407), and they punish the con- 
demned. In this last character they are called 
‘angels of punishment’ (53° 56! 62! 63!) (Charles). 

This multiform activity in the kingdom of evil, 
expressed in multiplied personalities, is a marked 
feature of the Book of Enoch; and, viewed from 
this aspect, there is a close resemblance between 
the demonology of the Book of Enoch and that of 
the later Judaism expressed in the treatises of the 
Talmud, to which attention will presently be 
called. 

In the Apocrypha, apart from the Book of Tobit, 
the references to Satan, though significant, are 
not numerous. <As in the Book of Enoch, we are 
in the presence of a kingdom of demons. Satan, 
according to the Book of Sirach, so takes posses- 
sion of the ungodly man’s soul that when he curses 
Satan he may be said to curse himself (Sir 21”). 
Tn the Book of Wisdom (2™) we see that Satan and 
the Serpent of Gn 3 are more or less identified. 
Death entered into the world through the envy of 
the devil. This identification of the Serpent and 
Satan is the ever-recurring feature of Judaism and 
Christianity alike. In the Book of Baruch (47 *°) 
the deities of the heathen are called demons (cf. 
Dt 32'7, Ps 106%), and Israel suffers punishment 
for sacrificing to them (ef. Rv 9”); but of Satan 
there is no express mention. In the Book of Tobit, 
Asmodi (Asmodzeus) may be regarded as the 
equivalent of Satan in being the chief personi- 
fication of evil. This demon is conjured by the 
magical prescription described in ch. 6, viz. burn- 
ing the heart and liver of a fish with the ashes of 
incense. In its demonology this book stands apart 
from the other books of the Apocrypha, but in its 
ascription of lustful qualities to Asmodzeus we find 
a close parallel to later Jewish conceptions. In 
the Psalms of Solomon we have only a slight refer- 
ence to the supernatural agency of evil. Ryle 
and James have noted the simplicity of the reli- 
gious ideas of this book. - There is only one clear 
allusion to angelology (17%). In 4° the prosperous 
man is compared to ‘a serpent speaking with the 
words of transgressors words of deceit to pervert 
wisdom.’ Here Gn 3 is evidently in the mind of 
the Psalmist. In Philo Judeus demons and Satan 
fall into the background and disappear. His 
attitude is exhibited in his Treatise on Giants, 
ce. 4, where his rationalizing tendency is manifest. 
Note his treatment of Ps 77 LXX. The sources 
of evil are found in the flesh and its passions, in 
self-love and ignorance, rather than in supernatural 
personalities (see Drummond, vol. 11. pp. 297-305). 

Some reference may here be made to the inter- 
esting Book of the Secrets of Enoch recently 
brought to light in its Slavonic form by Mr. 
Morfill. It has been supposed that it was origin- 
ally composed about the beginning of the Christian 
eva. Here again we note the identification of 
Satan with the Serpent in Gn 3. We read in 31°# 
‘The devil took thought as if wishing to make 
another world because things were subservient to 
Adam on earth... He became Satan after he 
left the heavens. His name was formerly Satanail. 
He conceived designs against Adam in such a 
manner that he entered and deceived Eve. But 
he did not touch Adam.’ 297% graphically por- 
trays how Satanail was hurled from the heights 
with his angels on the third day of creation: ‘One 
of those in the ranks of the archangels having 
turned away with the rank below him, entertained 
an impossible idea that he should make his throne 
higher than the clouds over the earth, and should 
be equal in rank to My power. And I hurled him 
from the heights with his angels. And he was 
flying in the air continually above the abyss. 
Here we have one of the ultimate sources of 
Milton’s conception of Satan’s revolt. 


The Jewish ideas reflected in the Targwms and 
Midrash present a close resemblance to those just 
described. The identification of the Serpent with 
Satan was expressed in Jewish theological writers 
by the name bestowed on the latter, jio7p7 wr. 
Thus in Sifré 1386 the heathen are called the 
disciples of »359p7 “m3 who seduced Adam and Eve. 
In Bereshith 29 we tind the tradition that Sammael, 
the highest angel that stands before God’s throne, 
caused the Serpent to seduce the woman. Thus 
Satan and Sammael coalesce into one personality. 
Sammael, according to Deut. Rabba 11, is the 
angel, the wicked one, chief of all Satans. Here 
again we observe the same divided personalities 
as in the Book of Enoch, and Satan appears to be 
a personified generalization. There is an arch- 
Satan called Sammael, and there are Satans who 
are subordinate to him, just as the angels who 
are subject to God as His attendant ministers. 
According to Targ. Jerus. I. on Gn 3° Eve saw, at 
the moment when the Serpent addressed her, Sain- 
mael, ‘angel of death,’ and became afraid. Envy 
is made the motive to man’s temptation. Accord- 
ing to Sanhedrin 59, the Serpent was jealous of the 
services rendered to man by the angels. In Sota 
9a and Beresh. Rabba 18, the temptation is 
ascribed to the motive of lustful jealousy. Jd. 
24 relates the curious legend that demons held 
intercourse with Adam and Eve during the first 
130 years after the Fall, and other demons (a, 
po, pon, and nin) were the product of the union. 
Bereshith 42 ascribes the birth of Cain to the union 
of Satan with Eve (Weber). 

Freedom of will is ascribed in the Talmud to 
man even after the Fall, He can therefore choose 
either good or evil. The evil impulse in man is 
designated by the term p27 21, which works within 
him like a leaven (Berakh. 17a). Satan accom- 
plishes his fell purpose by the instrumentality of 
the yaa cys: (Bammidbar rabba 20, Baba bathra 
15a). Moreover, Satan is not only tempter, but 
also accuser, of whom the individual is continually 
in dread, since he never knows what is his stand- 
ing before God, whether he is justified in His 
sight, or liable to condemnation through Satan’s 
accusations. A similar conception underlies 1 Ti 
3°-7 and Rey 12!°.—Targums frequently foist Satan 
into the OT narrative, e.g. Targ. Jon. on Ex 32” 
(Lv 97). Eisenmenger, nt. Jud. i. p. 845, quotes 
rabbinic passages in which the angel who wrestled 
with Jacob is identified with Samimael. Similarly 
Belial (Beliar), according to Ascensio Jesaiw, enters 
into Manasseh and accomplishes the martyrdom of 
the prophet. 

iv. NEw TESTAMENT IDEAS RESPECTING SATAN. 
—These follow the broad outlines of contemporary 
Judaism, but are without its grosser and more 
extravagant elements, and are generally char- 
acterized by simplicity. The epithets bestowed 
on Satan are various. He is apparently identified 
with Beelzebub * (Beelzebul) in Mt 12% *7, cf. 10% ; 


* Instead of BzeizG0ia the better attested form in Mt 10% 
1224.27, Mk 322, Lk 1115.18 ig Bes@eGova (sustained by B and 
partly by 8; see WH). The latter is obviously a corruption of 
the former, and the former (Bzea¢<@ova) arose out of the OT 
form adopted by Jerome and Aramaized, Beelzebub. How did 
BzeaCeBoba arise? About this we have three theories—(1) 
cizodecxorns in Mt 1029 is held to be a rendering based on the 
Aramaic miaidya. This may be true in reference to ya, but 
that 22] means ‘house,’ ‘ dwelling,’ is doubtful. In 1K 81% the 
reading is uncertain; cf. LXX and Wellh. in Bleek’s Bin- 
leitung4, p. 236. See also Nowack on Hab 311. (2) Saroya 
is regarded as a purposed variation with a contemptuous 
meaning, ‘lord of filth.’ bya) (= bay Syr. zebl5) means stercus. 
Cheyne in Hneycel. Bibl. argues that superstitious Jews would 
hardly use such an opprobrious epithet against the prince of the 
demons. Moreover, such a mode of pronouncing the name is 
not found anywhere but in the NT. (8) More probable is the 
view of Baudissin (art. ‘Beelzebub’ in PRH*) that we have a 
change of final consonant in popular pronunciation parallel to 
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but this is doubted by Weiss (Bib. Theol. of NT, 
i. p. 103, footnote). He is usually called 6:dBodos 
(a literal rendering of the Hebrew name); some- 
times 6 rovnpis, Mt 13'% 88, 2 Th 8°, and perhaps in 
the Lord’s Prayer; édis apxatos, Rev 12% 207; 0 
éxOpbs, Mt 13" 5 6 rod xécmov dpxwy, Jn 14° ete. ; 
[6] dpxwv r&v Sacmovlwy, Mt 1274; 6 dpxwy rijs eEovolas 
Tod dépos, Eph 2°, 

(a) The Synoptic tradition.—Jesus felt Himself 
in the presence of demons belonging to a king- 
dom of evil ruled over by a supreme per- 
sonality, Satan or Beelzebub. These personal 
agencies work every form of physical and moral 
calamity. They recognize, however, the might 
of Jesus the Messiah gifted with the power 
of God to destroy the works of Satan and all 
his personal subordinates (Mk 1° %4 31 1% 15. 
23-27 67, Lk 1017-20 111422 1382), Jesus on Fis side 
fully recognizes the existence and power of the 
ktmegdom of Satan, which resists the establishment 
of the kingdom of God (Mt 126, Mk 3’4). In the 
narrative of the Temptation the world is regarded 
as ruled by Satan (cf. Jn 14°); but in the Luke 
tradition (4° (ast clause))’ Satan, on the other hand, 
confesses that his authority is not original and 
fundamental, but is derived (éuol wapadédorac) ; and 
this power he is willing to transfer to Jesus upon 
condition of His allegiance. The narrative illus- 
trates the character of cunning that belongs to 
Satan as the tempter of mankind (Gn 3}), for he 
quotes Ps 911: ? for his own purposes (Mt 4°), and 
applies the words to the Messiah. Against this 
subtle deceit Jesus warns His disciples. Satan is 
eager to sift Simon as wheat (Lk 22*'), and enters, 
like a demon, into Judas (y.?). 

The prevailing belief that physical maladies 
were due to the direct agency of evil spirits (see 
DEMON) was recognized by Christ. This demonic 
power that works physical havoc is under the su- 
preme control of Satan, and is ascribed to him in 
the case of the afflicted woman (Lk 13'*). In the 
expulsion of demons by His disciples Christ sees 
the overthrow of Satan’s power (Lak 10'8, in which 
utterance our Lord recurs to the well-known 
passage in Is 144). Accordingly the dualistie 
tendency, to which we have before adverted, is 
definitely limited by the absolute nature of God’s 
righteous rule, whereby a definite term is set to 
Satan’s sway. Meanwhile the anarchy which 
prevails works its baleful effects in the rival king- 
dom which Satan sets up as a quwasi-god of this 
world (cf. 2 Co 44). This evil is intellectual and 
moral as well as physical. The devil takes the 
seed of the Divine word out of the heart of man 
(Mk 47°, Mt 13"-%) and plants the spurious wheat 
(darnel, ¢¢dva). In other words, to borrow Pauline 
phraseology, he shows his craft by beclouding 
the understanding, ‘ blinding the thoughts of the 
unbelieving, so that they are unable to behold the 
gospel light of Christ’s glory’ (2 Co 44), 

(6) Pauline teaching.—This stands in perfect 
continuity with that of Jesus reflected in the 
Synoptic tradition. We are still in the presence of 
many of the ideas that prevailed in contemporary 
Judaism, viz. of the Book of Enoch in the more 
remote past; of the Book of Wisdom, the Testa- 
ments of the XII Patriarchs, and of the Book of 
Jubilees in the age that immediately preceded the 
time when St. Paul wrote; of the Asswmption of 
Moses coeval with the time of his literary activity 
and of the Apocalypse of Baruch, which immedi- 
ately followed it. The apostle’s conceptions re- 
specting angelology and demonology have been 


others, ¢.g. Bab el Mandel (for Mandeb).—The theary supported 
by Riehm is certainly worthy of consideration, that Beelzebub 
in the time of Christ was understood as x339 ya ‘lord of 
enmity ’=d:%G0a0s ; see Brockelmann’s Lew. Syr. sub voce, and 
cf. Assyr. bél dabdbt. Cf. art. BAALZEBUB. 
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carefully examined by Everling in a syecial 
treatise, and abundantly illustrated from the litera- 
ture just mentioned. 

In the writings of St. Paul we are confronted by 
an array of supernatural agencies which are not 
all definitely evil or good, but some of which 
stand in relative opposition to God (Ritschl, 
Rechtfert. u. Vers.) ii. p. 251, quoted by Everling). 
In Ro 8%, 1 Co 15% we find them designated by 
the names dpxal, éfoucla, and duydyes. Here the 
dpxai are perhaps to be identified with the dpyovres 
Tob di@vos TovTou of 1 Co2°.* The gods of the heathen 
are not absolutely non-existent (see DEMON), but 
have a subordinate potency in heathen sacra as 
These super- 
natural ‘rulers of this world’ have a certain 
wisdom of their own (1 Co 2% 8), to which the 
eternal wisdom revealed by God’s Spirit to simple- 
minded faith appears to be folly. Such wisdom 
will be brought to nought (cf. 2 Co 10°). To the 
KUpto. kal Oeoi correspond the orotxeta rod Kdcpov, 
which may be considered to be an abstraction + 
standing in place of the personal concrete names 
(ef. dpxal, é€ovciar, Opdvo., and xupidryres), OF, as 
Spitta+ would interpret the phrase, the groxeta 
represent the sphere of their personal activity. 
These are the xocpoxpadropes of the dark spiritual 
world against which the Christian is to arm him- 
self (Eph 6”) ; over which Jesus triumphed in the 
Cross (Col 2%, see Lightfoot). 

Over all this world of evil energy Satan reigns, 
and all its collective power for evil is gathered up 
in his personality. He is the tempter (6 reipafwr, 
1 Th 8°, 1 Co 7°; cf. Mt 41% and parallels). Bodily 
diseases are ascribed to him just as in Lk 13%, 
Indeed, in one remarkable passage, 1 Co 5*°, we 
even see Satan utilized for the advantage of the 
individual and the Church. The offender in a 
solemn Church assembly is to be delivered over to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh, in order that 
the spirit of the sinner may be saved in the day 
of the Lord’s appearing. Satan, as the inflicter 
of physical malady, is apparently identified with 
the destroyer, Ex 125 (LX.X 6 d\eApetwy, see APOL- 
LYON), Nu 167!#-, to which 1 Co 10° evidently 
alludes. Compare also the destroying angel of 
28 2416 2k 19%, and also Wis 18. According 
to Wis 2% death entered into the world through 
the devil, an idea which is closely related to the 
conception which prevails all through biblical 
literature, that long life is the reward of the 
righteous (Ex 20” ete.), while the wicked are cut 
off and their lamp (of life) put out. Thus, accord- 
ing to St. Paul’s own belief, surrender to Satan 
brought death as its ultimate conseyuence (1 Co 5°, 
2 Co 2); while in Jn 8* Satan is dvOpwrokrdvos az’ 
apxjjs (cf. Gn 3”). This power Jesus destroyed by 
death (He 24). 

St. Paul ascribed his own physical maladies to 
Satan’s agency. ‘The stake (cxé\owW) in the flesh’ 
he calls ‘Satan’s messenger’ (2 Co 127). The 
phrase év doGevela in v.® followed by éy doOeveiats 
clearly points to some bodily aftliction, probably 
chronic fever (see Ramsay, Lxpositor, July 1899, 
pp. 20-23). Here again Satan is made subordinate 
to God’s purposes of grace, and becomes a servant 
of moral discipline which St. Paul was strengthened 
to bear, though he prayed frequently to be delivered 
from it. With this passage and 1 Co 5° ef. 
Wain Vee 

The apostle, like his contemporaries, did not 
think of the demons as inhabiting subterranean 
regions (as the Arabs and ancient Babylonians 


* Heinrici doubts this, and would prefer to identify the 
epxovees here with those of Ac 1327, 

t Identified with of zoruoxperopes in Test. Salam.; see Ever: 
ling, p. 70. 

{ Der Zweite Brief des Petrus, etc. p. 270. 
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did). The angels of God had their residence in 
the higher regions of the heavens ; and even Satan 
and his retinue dwelt, not beneath the earth 
(their final destination after the last judgement), 
,but in the lower atmospheric realm. Thus in 
Eph 2? Satan is called 6 dpywr ris é€ouclas rod 
dépos. Cf. Eph 6" ‘the wicked host of spirits év 
Tots érovpavios.’ An interesting parallel may be 
found in the Testaments of the XLI Patr., Levi 3, 
where it is stated that ‘he who fears God and loves 
his neighbours cannot be smitten by the spirit of the 
alr (rod depiov mvevuaros), Beliar.’ Other interesting 
illustrations may be found in Everling’s treatise, 
p. 107 tf. The most significant is from Ascension 
of Isaiah 10° (ed. Charles, pp. 74, 132), in which 
we yead that Jesus descends through all the seven 
heavens, assuming at each stage the form of the 
angels which inhabit that special region. At 
length He comes to the firmament where dwells 
the ‘ prince of this world’ (ef. 79 11°). 

Beliar,* the variant of the name Belial (see 
BELIAL), is apparently identified by St. Paul in 
2 Co 6” with Satan; but about this question of 
identification we have the greatest divergence in 
the Jewish and early Christian tradition. The 
subject is discussed in Bousset’s learned mono- 
graph, Der Antichrist, part I. ch. iv., Anhang i. 
(p. 99ff.). Belial seems identical with the ‘Man 
of Sin’ in 2 Th 2? (see MAN oF SIN). 

St. Paul follows the Jewish tradition in identify- 
ing Satan with the serpent which tempted Eve. 
This clearly underlies Ro 167° ‘The God of peace 
shall bruise Satan under your feet,’ obviously 
based on Gn 3" (cf, 1 Ti2"4, Rev 129202). This view 
is again apparent in 2 Co 11°, where the apostle 
speaks of himself as though he were Christ’s own 
Tapaviudis (Nvazviw), to guard the chastity of the 
Church from the devil’s wiles of seduction (on the 
image, cf. Jn 3°), whereby Satan even transforms 
himself into an angel of light (v.™). 

(c) The Book of Revelatign obviously stands 
apart from the rest of the New Testament by 
reason of its strongly-marked Apocalyptic char- 
acter. Into the recent controversies respecting 
its original form, suggested by the ingenious 
theory of Vischer (supported by Harnack’s autho- 
rity), this is not the place to enter. In the Book 
of Revelation we enter a transcendental region 
where the world-drama is enacted before us in a 
series of scenes of conflict between superhuman 
personalities. It is a mé\euos év ovpayy between 
God with His angels of light, and Satan or the 
dragon, the ‘old serpent,’ the deceiver of the 
whole world (12°), with his hosts of darkness. 
Chapter 12 has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion since Gunkel wrote his stimulating treatise, 
Schipfung u. Chaos (pp. 171-398). At the founda- 
tion of the story he sees Babylonian legend thinly 
veiled. The dragon is Tiamat, the woman is 
Damkina, the mother of Marduk (here expressed 
by Christ). This primitive Babylonian myth was 
worked up into Jewish apocalyptic, Chaos or the 
Dragon (Tiamat) being interpreted as Rome, and 
the entire legend transferred to the end of the 
world. But sucha theory raises certain difficulties, 
though some appear to be solved. Bousset (Antéi- 
christ, Anhang, p. 169) is by no means disposed to 
agree to the dictum that no essential trait in the 
narrative is of Christian origin. After the last 
great overthrow of the Beast and the kings of the 
earth (Rev 19), Satan is imprisoned in the bottom- 
less pit a thousand years (20?). After this he is 
loosed and deceives the nations, but at length is 


*In Ase. Is. 42 he appears as Beliar, and in 79 as Sammael. 
Ges. Thes. i. 210 notes the rendering of Belial (Beliar) by dominus 
aéris in Syriac lexicographers. Sense as well as sound (ap 
corresponds to the ending) contributed to this translation, 
which accords with tradition respecting Beliar’s realm. 
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finally cast into the lake of fire and brimstone 
where the beast and false prophet are (20, cf. 
Enoch 54°: °®, 2 P 24). 

(ad) In Sé. John’s Gospel and Epistles such legend- 
ary features disappear. We move in a serener, 
clearer atmosphere of sharply-marked antitheses. 
Satan and Christ are mutually opposed. Satan 
cannot touch him who is born of God and sinneth 
not (1Jn 5%’). The devil is the ruler of this 
world, and has nothing in Christ (Jn 14° 164, ef, 
121), Sin enslaves through the power of the 
devil (8*4); and this bondage is established, as St. 
John and St. Paul alike taught, through the flesh, 
which is the organic point of human attachment 
to the xécuos. Satan sinned from the beginning 
(1 Jn 35), and was the cause of death (Jn 844). 
Falsehood is his special realm (8“). Jesus stands 
outside the world that is ruled by him (873 174 16), 
and gradually wins individuals from him into the 
kingdom of God. First, Christ’s own disciples are 
rescued from Satan’s worldly dominion (15! 17!*: #4), 
One only has abandoned himself to the devil to 
his own ruin (67), The world is at present in 
hostility to Jesus and His disciples (14!7 1% 22 
1538: 19 168 179, 1 Jn 2-17 etc.), but we are assured 
of Christ’s final conquest of the world (Jn 16%, cf. 
1723-23), For the Son of God was manifested for 
the express purpose of destroying the works of the 
devil (1 Jn 38). This is in harmony with Christ’s 
own teaching respecting Satan’s overthrow re- 
ported in Lk 10%. In Jn 16" the judgment and 
condemnation of the devil are regarded, according 
to the tense usage which frequently occurs in the 
NT, as already finally accomplished (xékpira, ef. 
121). See the eloquent remarks on this passage 
in the Pulpit Commentary by the late Dr. H. R. 
Reynolds. 

vy. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS.—lrom the preceding 
exposition of the biblical conceptions respecting 
Satan we clearly see that early Christianity shared 
in the prevailing Jewish belief in demons and Satan. 
The attempt has been made by Beyschlag to deny 
the inference to which the Synoptic narratives 
lead us, that Jesus accepted the belief in a per- 
sonal Satan. And with the elimination of a per- 
sonal Satan he would also erase a belief in demons 
and angels from the inner consciousness of Christ. 
‘It is certain that Jesus did not recognize as per- 
sonal devils the demons in whom the popular 
Jewish belief saw personal angels of Satan.’ ‘The 
form of the representation is undoubtedly personi- 
fying, but all the passages are poetic in style.’ If 
language is to be manipulated in this fashion, it 
is difficult to see why Christ’s belief in a personal 
God may not be eliminated also, or why such a 
process of evaporation might not be successfully 
applied to all contemporary literature. Jesus 
used parabolic language, and His discourses are 
steeped in similitudes; but when He used a symbol, 
it was understood to be such, or, if not at once so 
understood, its actual meaning was nearly always 
disclosed (Jn 34-8 410-26. 32-34 621f. 63 ase but in Q19 
the enigma was solved by the close of His earthly 
career). But to suppose that Jesus persistently 
and consistently used the ordinary language of 
angelology and demonology, and even acted in 
accordance with it, and yet all the time held in 
secret opinions totally at variance with those 
of all His fellow-countrymen, and never revealed 
them by a single hint,—surely this is to invalidate 
Christ’s claims to candour. Yet there is not a 
particle of evidence adduced by Beyschlag to sup- 
port his monstrous contention that Jesus did not 
mean by the words Satan, demon, and angel, what 
His contemporaries meant and understood Him to 
mean. See Beyschlag, NZ’ Theol. vol. i. pp. 93- 
95. 

Our argument by no means implies that Jesus 
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shared in all the current conceptions respecting 
demons. The problem, as we have already indi- 
cated, is acomplex one. We have to give due place 
to two considerations : (1) that Christ’s sayings and 
deeds are necessarily coloured by the representative 
human media through which they are esha to 
us; (2) that the demonology of Christ’s belief is 
scarcely visible in the Fourth Gospel, though His 
belief in a personal Satan is clearly apparent. 
There can, however, be no scientific Christology 
which does not recognize that Christ’s humanity 
was so genuine and complete that He shared in 
the cosmic presuppositions of His time. His Deity 
spoke tous through a true humanity. It was veiled 
and limited during His earthly ministry by those 
very conditions which He, in His cévwors, voluntarily 
assumed when ‘ He took the form of a slave, and 
being found in the likeness of man, emptied Him- 
self’? (Ph 27). Now, demonology was a necessary 
part of the intellectual apparatus of that period. 
It was the latest phase of that animistic inter- 
pretation of the universe which was destined still 
to survive for centuries until the gradual growth 
of our inductive methods has substituted for de- 
monology (as formerly understood) a rationally co- 
ordinated nexus of physical causality andlaw. But 
the ultimate and fundamental truth of angelology 
and demonology has not been and never can be 
destroyed by the march of modern science. Behind 
and beyond the physical nexus of interrelations 
there must lie personality and, moreover, per- 
sonalitics. However complex the material con- 
ditions, at both ends—nay, even along the entire 
path—of the intricate windings of the phenomenal 
chain there must ever live personal power. Our 
whole life rests upon the presupposition of our 
own individual initiatives of volition operating 
upon one another in the phenomenal world and 
modifying its successions and coexistences. That 
a supreme transcendent and personal (and, to the 
Christian consciousness, righteous) reason and will 
is ever present and potent in the entire realm, is 
a necessary postulate of any intelligible universe. 
The assumption that other superhuman as well as 
subordinate agencies are at work, and that some 
among these are embodiments of evil influence, adds 
no fundamental difficulty to those which already 
exist. No moral world is conceivable except as in- 
volving interrelations between personalities. Now, 
it is matter of historic notoriety that some person- 
alities have lived in this world that might be 
called incarnations of evil influence. The supposi- 
tion that other and superhuman personalities may 
also be foci of evil moral energy, and operate like 
ganglionic centres in a nervous system, presents 
no fundamental difficulty in addition to the difh- 
culties already involved in the problem of evil. 
That Satan exists as a personal centre of evil 
influence, physical as well as moral (for the two 
are closely associated), is the undoubted teaching 
of the Bible. He is not represented to us as the 
absolute origin of evil or the only source of it, but 
as its most potent superhuman representative. 
See Dorner, Christliche Glaubenslehre, § 86, 3, vol. 
ii. p. 213 ff. 

LirrraTurE.—In addition to the reff. in the article, see art. 


‘Teufel’ in PRE? and ‘Satan’ in Smith’s DB; also Dorner, 
Christliche Glaubenslehre, Bd, ii. pp. 188-217, and the list of 


literature on p. 189; Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, pp.. 


186-203 ; Kaftan, Dogmatik, pp. 348 ff. (much to be commended), 
478. On Ecclesiastical teaching (which does not come within 
the scope of a Bible Dict.) see esp. Harnack, Dogmengesch. 
(Index, s. ‘Teufel’ and ‘ Damonen’); Iren. adv. Her. vy. 1.1; 
Origen, ¢. Celswm, vii. 17; Nitzsch, Lehrb. der Evang. Dogm. 
p. 333 ff.; Dorner, 7b. ii. p. 197 ff. Respecting the Mohammedan 
doctrine (based on Jewish), see Hughes, Dict. of Islam, s.v. 
‘Devil’ (where Mishkat i. 3 is cited). Cf. also art. ‘Genii,’ and 
on this subject (Jinn) E. W. Lane’s elaborate note 21 to his 
Introduction to his translation of the ‘Thousand and One 
(Arabian) Nights.’ The Devil was called Iblis (d:aPor0c) and 
identified with Satan (as in NT), There were also Shaitaéns 


2 Ch 11°) AV renders it ‘ devils,’ 


(plur.), just as in Jewish belief.—In Kordn see 2163f. 331 (on 
Satan ‘driven forth by stoning,’ cf. Palmer’s note) 442. 78 692i. 
726 1242 14261. 1945, Satan is constantly called man’s ‘ open foe.’ 
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SATHRABUZANES (Sadpafovtdvys), 1 Es 6% 7 7 
(LXX 26) 71=Shethar-Bozenai (cf. Ezr 5% ® 6*- 7%), 


SATRAP.—See LIEUTENANT. 


SATYR.— The Heb. original vyy sdir, plur. 
oryy séérim, is usually tr4 ‘ he goat,’ its primitive 
meaning. In two passages (Is 137! 34'4) it is tr? in 
AV and RV ‘satyr,’ RVm ‘he goat,’ LX X in both 
datuwovea—‘demons.’ In other two passages (Lv 17’, 
tV ‘he goats,’ 

Vim ‘satyrs,’ LXX udraca = ‘foolish things.’ Prob- 

ably in all these passages the intention 1s to refer 
to some demon of popular superstition believed to 
have a goat-like form (cf. art. DEMON). The Greek 
mythology describes the satyr as a creature the 
upper part of whose body is that of a gross, sensu- 
ous man, the lower that of a goat. He is the 
ravisher of the wood-nymphs, the drunken com- 
panion of Bacchus in his revels (Hesiod, fr. 91). 
The Roman faun is similar, and is represented 
with horns and pointed ears (cf. Verg. Ecl. v. 73; 
Hor. Ep. WW. ii. 125, Ars Poet. 233). Disgustingly 
realistic statues and paintings of these creatures 
are to be seen in the Museum at Naples (cf. W. R. 
Smith, RS! 113f.; Bochart, Hieroz. i. 844, iii. 
825). G. E. Post. 


SAUL (5:x¥, SaovA).—1. The first king of Israel. 
The son of Kish, he belonged to the small but 
warlike tribe of Benjamin, within which tribe his 
family had its seat at Gibeah.* During his early 
years the Philistines had overrun the Southern 
tribes of Israel, had captured the ark, had de- 
stroyed Shiloh, and were so thoroughly masters 
of Judea that they maintained an outpost in 
Benjamin (18 13%). Yet, though the tribes were 
humbled and separated, they had not entirely lost 
the sense of belonging to one race or of having a 
common destiny ; and the oppression of the Philis- 
tines served to make clear to them that, in order 
to assert these things, a single leader was an indis- 
poree ble necessity. To have discovered the un- 
known Saul, to have recognized his fitness for this 
task, and to have nerved him for attempting it, is 
the large service of Samuel, whom every account 
agrees in connecting with the rise of the new 
king. 

According to one account, the future chief was 
sent by his father to seek for some strayed asses. 
BafHled in the search, he turned aside to ask 
Samuel, an inconspicuous seer in the land of 
Zuph, for information about their fate. Samuel 
satisfied this anxiety, but roused in the questioner 
the conviction of a greater destiny. Commanding 
him in J’’s name to deliver Israel, he confirmed the 
message by certain signs, the occurrence of which 
would serve to remove any hesitation in attempt- 
ing so grave a task, and bade Saul then wait at 
home until his opportunity arrived (15 9. 10%-% 14f), 
The opportunity was not long delayed. Nahash, 
a chief of Ammon, besieged Jabesh-gilead, and, 
when the inhabitants offered to surrender, would 
grant no milder terms than that their right eyes 
should be put out. So convinced was he of the 
helpless condition in which Israel lay, that he 
even allowed them to send messengers asking help 
from the tribes west of Jordan, for thus would 
his glory be increased by the disgrace inflicted on 
all Israel. The news reached Saul as he wag 
driving his cattle home from the plough. He saw 


* Unless Gibeon is confused with Gibeah in 1 Ch 829f the clan 
had once dwelt in Gibeon. Zela is also mentioned (2 § 2114) ag 


the burial-place of Kish, and as the final burial-place of his son. _ 
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in his own wrath at the insult the indignation of 
Israel, and in the incident the very means needed 
to stir the pride of his people to a strong effort. 
Slaying the oxen, he sent a species of fiery cross 
through. the South, and, with the hastily-levied 
force which obeyed the summons, defeated Nahash. 
The grateful people at Samuel’s bidding brought 
their newly-found leader to the sacred place at 
Gilgal, and solemnly crowned him as their king 
before J” (1S 11, omit vy.}2: 15 Me), 

The other account represents Samuel as the 
acknowledged head over Israel, who ruled in 
Ramah as judge. When the Israelites, dissatisfied 
with their condition and with the conduct of the 
judge’s sons, desired a king, he at first refused their 
request, as rejecting God’s immediate government 
in the nation, but at J’”’s command consented (18 8). 
A popular assembly was held at Mizpah, where 
Sanl was elected prince by the sacred lot (1017-4). 
A few opposed the election, and Saul withdrew 
with his supporters to Gibeah. The Nahash in- 
cident offered the new king the occasion which justi- 
fied his election, and silenced all opposing voices. 
After it the people, convened at Gilgal, renewed 
the consecration, while Samuel solemnly resigned 
his office (11**- 12), This account regarded the 
kingship not only as a novelty, but as a backward 
step from the older theocracy, an accommodation 
to the weakness of the people. 

It was impossible for the Philistines to view with 
indifference Saul’s election (however it had been 
brought about), and not to dread the quickened 
national life which the victory over Nahash was sure 
to produce among their subject people. Realizing 
this, and preparing for the inevitable shock, Saul 
retained about him a small army. He chose 
3000 men, placed one-third of them under his son 
Jonathan at the home of the clan, but kept the 
other two-thirds under his own orders near Bethel. 
Probably he intended to rouse the strong tribe of 
Ephraim to his support. The impatient courage 
of Jonathan precipitated the struggle. He struck 
down the garrison or representative (1°33) which 
the Philistines had in Benjamin.* The Philistines 
replied by gathering an army, which they marched 
up the valley of Aijalon in the direction of Mich- 
mash. They thus drove themselves like a wedge 
between the Northern and Southern tribes. Lest 
they should cut him off from Benjamin, Saul was 
forced to fall back, especially since the majority of 
his troops fled, some into hiding, others across 
Jordan. The king with the 600 men who still 
clung to him retired on Gilgal,} in which position 
he secured a safe base on the transjordanic tribes. 
He left at the head of the wady and opposite the 
Philistine position a small outpost under Jonathan, 
who should watch the movements of the enemy and 
warn the main body (13'*). 

For a time there was hesitation. Probably the 
Phil. wished to draw the Isr. army from its strong 
position and from its supports. But the invaders 
were too proudly confident of their strength. 
Forming a camp above Michmash, they divided 
almost their whole force into detachments and 
sent these northward to forage and to check any 
rising which Ephraim might attempt (Lanse), 
Jonathan saw his opportunity and seized it. With- 
out delaying to request support from his father, 
he struck full at the weakened centre, overwhelmed 
the outpost at Michmash which had been set to 
watch him, and penetrated to the camp. Thence 
it would be an easy task to crush the divided 


* The exact sense of 1°¥3 (1S 13%) cannot be considered 
certain, but in this connexion it is enough to know that it 
represented in some way the Phil. suzerainty. ; 

+See, however, Wellh. Comp. 247f.; Budde, Richt. wu. Sam. 
{91 ff., and W. R. Smith, O7/C2 134 n., acc. to whom Gilgal is 
an unhistorical interpolation. 
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detachments in detail. So sudden was the defeat 
that Saul on hearing the news had no time even 
to consult the oracle. He followed instantly his 
son’s assault. The Isr. auxiliaries among the 
enemy deserted. The scattered Philistines were 
only preserved from utter ruin by the exhaustion 
of their victors; they streamed back by the same 
pass by which they had entered, and the South 
country was for a period free (14148), 

Here it would appear that the independent record 
of Saul’s reign ceased. Here accordingly (14%) 
have been inserted a brief list of his household, and 
a statement that the struggle between the young 
kingdom and the Philistines continued during 
his entire lifetime. Most of the remaining in- 
formation about the reign is derived from accounts 
which relate it as introductory to the appearance 
of David on the stage of Isr. history ; and it is 
only just to the first king’s memory to remember 
that the rest of his life is narrated from the point 
of view of an introduction to the life of his greater 
rival. But the king showed his prowess, and 
turned the new vigour of his realm against other 
foes than the Philistines. Men long remembered 
his victory over the Amalekites, partly because 
the motive of the war had been such a racial and 
religious antipathy, as the quickened self -con- 
sciousness of the young nation was keener to feel 
(18 15). And something of the same feeling must 
have prompted the king to crush the Gibeonites, 
that foreign tribe which had been received into 
the Isr. nation (cf. 28 21'*), 

About this period, however, Saul lost the support 
of Samuel, who had done so much to set him on 
the throne. The accounts differ as to the reason 
which produced the quarrel. One referred it to 
the victorious campaign against the Amalekites. 
These borderers had long troubled the South 
country of Judah, ravaging it with sudden forays, 
since the desert offered refuge in defeat or secure 
retreat with booty. Samuel commanded the king 
to proclaim a religious war and root them out; 
and Saul obeying delivered a blow from which 
the people never again recovered. He spared, 
however, the best of the spoil, and especially 
Agag, the captured king. For this disregard 
of the exact terms of his command Samuel de- 
nounced the fall of Saul’s house in the very hour 
of his triumph (18 15). The other account dated 
the strife from the time when Saul had retreated 
on Gilgal, and was anxiously expecting, with a 
handful of wavering men, the assault of the Philis- 
tines. Samuel had bade him wait there during 
seven days, with the promise to come down then 
and offer sacrifice on his behalf. As the prophet’s 
arrival was delayed beyond the set period, and the 
people were threatening to desert him, the king 
ventured to sacrifice independently. For this he 
brought upon himself the prophecy of the fall of 
his dynasty * (13°), 

Certainly, Saul through this quarrel was de- 
prived of a restraining and a strengthening influ- 
ence. The victory, too, at Michmash could not 
be final, it was only introductory. The Philistines, 
with their organized force and their strong cities, 
could better bear such a defeat than the Israelites 
such a victory. What was required from the 
young realm was no longer a vigorous rising 
followed by a momentary effort, but the patient 
organization of a steady defence. And this, because 


* It must aiways be remembered that there was a theological 
question dehated in these matters. Saul, the heaven-appointed 
king, failsd in his mission and fell on Gilboa. There must 
therfore have been something in his life which brought upon 
him the displeasure of J”, who would otherwise have given him 
victory. Thus the Chronicler (1 Ch 1018) gives as an additional 
cause for the king’s rejection the fact that he had consulted an 
evil spirit at Endor ; and Josephus (Ant. vi. xiv. 9) adds also as 
a cause that he had destroyed ‘ Ahimelech the high priest and 
the city of the high priests.’ 
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it was so novel in Isr. history, must have severely 
tried the temper of tribes not yet fully weaned 
from their desert instincts. Intertribal jealousies, 
further, which played so large a part in that 
early period (cf. Jg 976% g!-8 12)-6 ete.), and which 
troubled the kingdom even after David’s reign 
had consolidated it (e.g. 1 K 12!*), could not fail 
to spring up, especially since the chief belonged 
to one of the smaller tribes. All these things 
are enough to account in a sensitive man for the 
deep melancholy which clouded the king’s powers 
at the very time when those were most needed 
(1 8 16%), 

David’s fame as a skilful harp player Jed to his 
being brought to the little court, where his music 
soothed the king’s vexed mood. The charm, 
which made all men whom he met love the future 
king, laid hold on Saul, and he attached the young 
man permanently to his person as his armour-bearer 
(1645), By this time the war against Philistia 
had changed its character. On their side the 
Philistines, taught by the disaster at Michmash 
not to despise their foes, and probably considering 
the subjugation of the barren hill-country scarcely 
worth the trouble it cost, were content to keep 
open their trade-route along the coast. On his 
side Saul recognized the folly of attempting to 
besiege the five strongly fortified cities in the 
valley. In the new border warfare which sprang 
up David soon proved himself an adept, and rose 
to a trusted position in the army. Recognizing 
his prowess, Saul gave the young captain his 
daughter Michal in marriage, and asked as bride 
gift the present of 100 Phil. foreskins—a gift 
significant at once of the low culture of the period 
and the character of the war (18”°-). But the new 
son-in-law proved dangerously strong. His deeds 
in the field and the personal magnetism which 
never forsook him, won him the love of Jonathan 
and the more perilous applause of the multitude. 
To the darkened mind of the king it seemed by no 
means impossible that ambition might prove too 
strong for gratitude and kinship. By guile and 
by open force he sought to get Dayid into his 
hands. Each effort failed: even his daughter 
deserted him and tricked his messengers, while 
her husband escaped (ch. 19). After that open 
rupture David continued to linger in the neigh- 
bourhood of the court, while efforts were made, 
especially by the leal-hearted Jonathan, to heal 
the breach between Saul and the stoutest of his 
servants. But this only served to draw upon the 
prince the suspicion that he had entered inte a 
conspiracy with the son of Jesse to dethrone the 
king,*—a suspicion which Jonathan was too proud 
in his integrity even to deny. The proud silence, 
however, would not appeal to so darkened a mind 
as Saul’s had become. Such a position could not 
endure. At last David fled to Nob, northward 
from Jerus., and thence made his way through 
the country of the Philistines into the familiar 
South, where his own clan were sure to shelter 
him (ch. 21). 

Saul, ‘sitting under the tamarisk-tree at Gibeah,’ 
reproached his own men as traitors because they 
had not betrayed the plotter, and as fools because 
they failed to recognize how the first result of 
setting up this Judahite would be the loss of 
power and prestige to Benjamin. He forthwith 
took a fearful vengeance on the priests who had 
harboured the fugitive, by massacring almost the 
entire household of Ahimelech at Nob, and then 
pursued the refugee in his retreat (22*), 

How far this quarrel was the result of baseless 
suspicion in the diseased mind of the king, and 
how far it may have been justified by facts, must 
always remain uncertain. The fulness of the 
* This is uz: Woubtedly the meaning and the sting of 1 S 2030f., 
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details which we possess, both over this petiod 
and over that in which David was hunted through 
the Negeb, proves that the hairbreadth escapes of 
the great king before he came to the throne were 
a favourite subject with the early historians. But 
all the accounts were written from a standpoint 
which regarded David as the divinely appointed 
king over all Israel. And it is not an impossibility 
that the active, patriotic mind of the young soldier 
may have seen the need, if his country were to be 
delivered, of some stronger hand upon the reins of 
government at that period. It is also possible 
that he may have been betrayed into words or acts 
which wrought with extra power on the morbid 


-mind of Saul. 


The first intention of the fugitive seems to have 
been to settle in a tract still occupied by the 
Canaanites which lay between Judah and Philistia. 
It enjoyed the double advantage of lying near the 
settlements of his own kindred, and of offering the 
desert for a last retreat. There he might hope to 
set up an independent principality without going 
over to the hereditary enemy; and the inter- 
mittent war along the western frontier might draw 
the king’s attention away from his escaped captain. 
Once, therefore, he attempted to settle in a town 
at Keilah (23'*:), But the district was devoted to 
the king, and Saul drove him headlong from this 
refuge. He then betook himself to the pasture 
country S.E. of Judah and adjoining the Dead 
Sea. But here also, though he allied himself 
with the strong clan of the Calebites by his 
marriage with Abigail, he was unable to maintain 
himself. Saul’s government was powerful enough 
to expel him even from this corner of the realin (chs. 
24-26), and he was finally driven to find refuge 
under the protection of Achish in Gath (27°). The 
Philistine princes, recognizing his worth, and especi- 
ally his aptitude for the border warfare in which 
he had annoyed themselves, settled the fugitive in 
Ziklag (v.°), where he might cover their unguarded 
flank, and keep the ‘ way of the sea,’ the trade-route 
for Egypt, against the unruly tribes of the desert. 

It is a strong proof of the extent to which the 
kingdom had been consolidated even during these 
years of war, that Saul was able to drive out of this 
remote part of his government one who combined 
with his popularity as captain family ties in that 
very region. The young realm must also have 
included much on the eastern side of the Jordan, 
for the last stand of Saul’s house under Ishbosheth 
was made at Mahanaim (28 2%). It now began to 
creep along the backbone of the hill-country and 
to aim at overpassing the valley of Jezreel into the 
Northern tribes. Had this succeeded, it would not 
only have gained a great accession of strength 
in linking the Northern tribes more closely with 
the Southern, it would also have cut the line of 
communication by which the trade of the Euphrates 
found its way over Damascus and Philistia to 
Egypt. This would have meant draining one 
chief artery of the life-blood in that trading com- 
munity. (Only on this view of the problem can we 
understand why the final grapple between the two 
powers was not fought in the South near the head- 
quarters of them both, but in the comparatively 
far-off North.) 

Threatened in their most vulnerable point, the 
Philistines roused themselves to action, and 
marched by Sharon and Megiddo into Esdraelon to 
clear the threatened route. Saul followed them 
along the hills, and crossing by En-gannim posted 
his army on Mt. Gilboa at the opposite side of the 
valley trom Shunem where his adversaries lay.* 


* No reference has been made to the other positions occupied 
by Saul and the Philistines, because, so long as the position 
of Aphek depends on nothing better than conjecture, all the 
For a careful discussion of 


rest must remain uncertain also, 
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In this position he commanded both Jordan and 
E.draelon. This was no longer a guerilla contest, 
but a grapple of sheer bodily strength between 
the two kingdoms. Saul realized it, suspected also 
that the Philistines were too strong for him. His 
visit to the witch at Endor (ch. 28) both betrayed 
and increased the agitation with which he faced 
the battle. Men said he went into the fight 
knowing what was before him; that the evening 
before, Samuel, who had first anointed him to lead 
the armies of Israel, summoned him to a tryst at 
the grave. So it fell out. The ground on which 
the fight befell was not such as could protect the 
Isr. infantry from the dreaded chariots of the 
enemy. The Philistines crossed the valley and 
mounted the hill slopes. Saul saw his army 
routed, his sons slain, and retained only strength 
enough to command his own death. The Philis- 
tines next day found their great enemy dead, 
consecrated his armour in the temple of the Ash- 
taroth, and hung his decapitated body in the 
public square of Bethshan. But gratitude was as 
strong as hate, for men of Jabesh-gilead crossed 
the Jordan in the night, took down the body of 
the prince to whom they owed so much, and buried 
it on the site of his first victory (ch. 31). 

Saul had been called to the task of freeing Israel 
from the Philistines, for without that freedom no 
advance was possible for the nation. And what 
had prompted him to seat himself on the throne 
had been no personal ambition, but a recognition 
of this fact, a very call of J’. Because they could 
not fail to recognize this and the excellence of the 
deed, his people could not fail to reverence his 
memory, and even he who had fared worst at the 
king’s hands sang his imperishable lament over 
him (2S 1%-), Yet Saul had failed in his attempt, 
and died on Mount Gilboa. How that could be 
possible was the problem which long puzzled men 
in Israel. May it not be that they did not look 
widely enough? For Saul had done his work, 
despite his failure. No one ever questioned but 
that the kingdom must continue; he had proved 
its value too well for that. The only question 
which still remained was as to the man who should 
succeed and complete the imperfect task. That 
some one must, was a foregone conclusion. The 
first king, though outward circumstances had 
proved too strong for him, and though he had been 
unable to resolve the many difficulties which the 
new condition of affairs raised within Israel itself, 
had done enough to make the way clear for his 
successor ; Saul died on Gilboa, but he made David 
possible. 

Saul was married to Ahinoam, the daughter of 
Ahimaaz (1 S 14°”). Most of his sons died at his 
side (312); but one at least, Ishbaal or Ishbosheth 
(which see), escaped from Gilboa to meet a sadder 
fate (2S 48). A son of Jonathan, Mephibosheth 
(which see), appears in the history of David (28 9'*- 
192-), and from him the Chronicler (1 Ch 9**) 
derives a long line of descendants. It was one of 
Dean Stanley’s suggestions which requires nothing 
except proof, that as Zimri appears in that list, 
the rebellion of 1 K 169 may have been the last 
eftort of the fallen house to recover its position. 
Saul also left issue by a subordinate wife (25 21°), 
for whose fate see RIZPAH. 


It is difficult to accept the computation of Ac 1321, which 
makes the length of this first reign in Israel 40 years. Yor, 
within two years of his father’s accession, Jonathan was able 
to lead troops into battle (1S. 131), a fact which argues for 
Saul an age of 40 years at his ‘coronation,’ and it is almost 
impossible to believe that it was a man of 80 years of age who 
fought at Mount Gilboa. Josephus (Ant. X. vili. 4, VI. xiv. 9) 
gives the length of the reign as 20 years. While this may be 


the question and a good statement of its difficulty, see Smith, 
HGHL 400 ff., 675, and cf. ApH&K, No.3. It is just possible that 
Bethshan was the objective of both forces, and that the Philistines 
sought to relieve, the Israelites to cover, the siege of the town. 


merely a guess, it does not present the above difficulties, and 
aes with the fact that Ishbaal was 40 years old at his father’s 
eath. 


See, further, BENJAMIN, DAvin, and the Litera- 
ture at end of the latter article. 
2. Saul of Tarsus. See PAUL. 
A. C. WELCH. 
SAVARAN.—1 Mac 6" AV. See AVARAN. 


SAVE, SAVING.— Both ‘save’ and ‘saving 
(from Fr. sauf, its force being seen in sauwf mon 
droit, ‘my right being reserved,’ see Skeat, Htymol. 
Dict. s.v.), im the sense of except, frequently occur 
in AV. Thus Ps 18% ‘For who is God save the 
Lord ?’; Lk 18% ‘None is good, save one, that is 
God’; Dt 15* ‘Save when there shall be no poor 
among yon’; Ac 20% ‘Save that the Holy Ghost 
witnesseth in every city’; Neh 4” ‘None of us 
put off our clothes, saving that every one put them 
otf for washing’; Ee 5! ‘What good is there to 
the owners thereof, saving (Ox °2) the [beholding] of 
them with their eyes?’ 


The phrase ‘to save one alive’ (Gn 1212 5020, Ex 117. 18. 22 etc.) 
is used svnonymously with ‘to keep one alive’ (Gn 619. 20 73, 
Jos 1410 etc.), or ‘to preserve one alive’ (Dt 624), the Heb. being 
a causative form of 7° ‘to be alive.’ Cf. Mt 2814 Tind. ‘If this 
come to the rulers eares, we wyll pease him, and save you 
harmeles.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SAVIAS (B om., A aovias), 1 Es 8?’=Uzzi, an 
ancestor of Ezra; cf. Ezr 7+. 


SAVIOUR.—See SALVATION. 


SAVOUR, SAYOURY.—Savour comes from Lat. 
sapor taste (from sapere to taste) through the Old 
Fr. savour (mod. saveur). It was used first of all, 
in accordance with its derivation, for the taste or 
relish of a thing ; then it passed to the expression 
of the kindred sense of smell ; and from this it was 
easily used in the fig. sense of name or reputation. 
All these uses are found in AV. 

(1) Taste: Mt 5% || Lk 14% ‘If the salt have 
lost his savour (uwpav6y), wherewith shall it be 
salted?’ (ddtoOjoerar; in Lk dprvdjocerar, EV ‘be 
seasoned’). The tr. in both places is from the 
Geneva version of 1557. The meaning is probably 
more than mere taste, rather ‘virtue,’ its power to 
make food ‘savoury’ (see the quotation from 
Udall’s Erasmus at the end of this art.). 

(2) Smell: J) 2° ‘His stink shall come up, and 
his ill savour shall come up’ (iniqs, Coy. ‘ his tylthy 
corrupcion,’ Gen. ‘his corruption’); elsewhere in 
OT always ‘sweet savour’ (Heb. 19, except Ezr 6! 
‘sacrifices of sweet savours,’ Aram. }'7)m3). In the 
Apocrypha evwéiais rendered a ‘ good savour’ in |] Es 
12, a ‘sweet savour’ in Sir 35° 38"; other examples 
of the word are 2 Es 2” ‘for an ointment of sweet 
savour’ (im odorem unguenti), Sir 394 ‘give ye a 
sweet savour’ (edwiidoare douiv), 50% ‘a sweet- 
smelling savour’ (écuyv edwdias). In NT evwdia is 
tr. ‘sweet savour’ in 2 Co 2, and dopuh evwdlas is 
tr. ‘a sweet-smelling savour’ in Eph 5? (but in Ph 
418 “an odour of a sweet smell’); elsewhere we 
find dou alone, 2 Co 2 ‘the savour of his know- 
ledge,’ 7.¢. the sweet smell of the knowledge of 
God (duty THs yrwoews avrod) ; and 21° ‘To one we 
are the savour of death unto death; and to the 
other the savour of life unto life’ (ois uev, douy 
Oavdrov els Odvarov’ ols dé, dauh ws eis (why; edd. 
insert é« before davdrov and before (wis, whence RV 
‘from death . .. from life’). Cf. Mandeville, 
Travels (in ‘Macmillan’s Lib. of. Eng. Classics,’ 
p. 113), ‘And at the foot of that mount is a fair 
well and a great, that hath odour and savour of 
all spices’; Jn 128 Wye. ‘the hous was fulfillid 
of the savour of the oynemente’; Jer 48" Coy. 
‘hir taist remayneth, and hir savoure is not yet 
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changed’; and the Note to Lv 1° in Matthew's 
Bible, ‘This swete odowre is: the sacryfyce of 
fayth and of pure affeceyon, in whych God is as 
delited, as a man is delited in the good savoure 
of meates, as it is said of Noe, Gen. vill. d.’ 

(3) Figuratively, reputation, Ex 5% ‘Ye have 
made our savour to be abhorred (AVm ‘to stink’) 
in the eyes of Pharaoh.’ Cf. also Gn. 34°, 15 133, 
25 10°, and the Eng. ‘to be in (or to bring into) 
bad odour.’ 

The verb ‘to savour’ is (1) to taste or smell of, 
as Pref. to AV, ‘Thus to minse the matter, we 
thought to savour more of curiosity than wisdome.’ 
(2) To seek out by taste or smell, as Cranmer, 


Works, i. 181, ‘ By this you may soon savour what 


judgment this man is of.’ Soin AV Mt 168 || Mk 
8° «thou savourest not the things that be of God’ 
(od dpovets), Vulg. non sapis, whence Wye. ‘thou 
saverist not,’ and all following versions till RV, 
‘thou mindest not.’ Cf. Bunyan, Holy War, p. 
25, ‘And that which made him yet the more 
ignoble . . . was, that he never could savour good, 
but evil.’ 

The adj. ‘savoury’ occurs in AV only in Gn 27% 
7. 9.14.17. 31 of the ‘savoury meat’ which Isaac loved 
(Heb. onysa always plu., from oyy to taste). The 
word is also found in Is 3074 marg., and accepted 
into RV text, AV ‘clean,’ RVm ‘salted,’ in refer- 
ence to the provender of oxen and young asses 
(Heb. pon >a, Oxf. Heb. Lex. ‘ provender seasoned 
with salt or a salt herb, rendering it more tasty’). 
Cf. Udall, Erasmus’ Paraph. i. 19 (on Mt 51°), ‘It 
muste nedes bee a lively and a piththie thynge 
that can be sufficient to sawce and make savourie 
the life of all mankynde, being so werishe and 
unsavourye thorowe the desyres and fond opinions 
of vayne thynges.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SAW.—7run 2S 1251, 1 K 79, 1 Ch 208 [but in this 
last the correct text is nip ‘axes’], Wwo Is 10%; 
LXX piv. From 1K 7° it is evident that saws 
were used for cutting stone. In Syria, at the 
present time, long smooth blades of iron are used 
to cut out columns. These have no handles: a 
heayy piece of wood is fitted to the back of the saw ; 
this is grasped by two men, who draw it backwards 
and forwards, sand and water being plentifully 
used. It seems probable, from the marks on the 
rocks, that the ancient Egyptians used bronze saws 
with emery for cutting granite (Wilkinson, Ane. 
Egypt. ii. p. 254n.). The ancient Egyptian car- 
penters in cutting wood drew the saw towards them 
instead of pushing it from them. In India the 
same custom prevails. English saws are bought 
eagerly by the Hindu carpenters, but the English 
handles are removed, and other handles fixed at 
the narrow end of the blades, In the NT the verb 
used is mpifw, He 11%. W. CARSLAW. 


SCALL.—See MEDICINE, vol. iii. p. 329. Scall 
is the AV and RV translation of pni (Lv 13. 1454): 
Wye. has ‘wem,’ Tiid. ‘burning,’ Cov. ‘skyrfe,’ 
Gen. ‘blacke spot,’ Dou. ‘spotte,’? Bish. ‘ fret.’ 
The Eng. word is of Scand. origin, and signified 
primarily baldness (Icel. skadli, a bald head), but 
in Middle Eng. (also spelt scalde) it is a scab or 
eruption, generally of the head. Cf. Chaucer, 
Scrivener, 3— 

‘Under thy longe lockes thou maist have the scalle’; 


Spenser, FQ I. viii. 47— 


‘Her craftie head was altogether bald, 
And, as in hate of honourable eld, 
Was over growne with scurfe and filthy scald’ s 


and Tindale, Lv 21°° ‘Broken handed, or croke 
backed, or perleyed, or gogeleyed, or maunge, or 
skaulde’; Dt 28*7 ‘And the Lorde will smyte the 
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with the botches of Egipte and the emorodes, 
scalle, and maungynesse.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SCANDAL. —In Wis 14% ™2- the Gr. oxdvdara 
is translated ‘scandals’ (text ‘stumbling-blocks’). 
See OFFENCE, vol. iii. p. 586*°%. The Rhem. 
version uses ‘ scandal’ as the tr. of cxdévdadov (after 
Vulg. scandalum), in Mt 13% ‘The Sonne of man 
shal send his Angels, and they shal gather out 
of his kingdom al scandals, and them that worke 
iniquitie ’—16” 187, Ro 14!4; and the verb ‘scandal- 
ize’ occurs freq. as the tr. of cxavdadigw, as Mt 5° 
11° 15 188, Lk 7, Jm 16%, J. HASTINGS. 


SCAPE-GOAT.—See AZAZEL. 


SCARLET.—This word is the equivalent in AV 
of—1. -3 shdni, or *380 hashshani (the latter in 
Gn 37, Ex 28° 35% % 38% 391-3 Jos 218-21, Ca 43). 
2. o3% shadnim (Is 1?8 [with art.], Pr 317). 3. 
nydino 3g shéni-télaath, and nydna-319 shéni-hattila- 
‘ath (Ly 14% & 49-51. 52198), &, oawienpbin téla‘ath-shant, 
and aginydin tila ath-hashshdni (Ex 25-39 passim, 
Nn 48). 5. ybin ¢téla’ (La 4°). Once (Jer 4°) only 
is shanim tr? AV ‘crimson,’ RV ‘scarlet’ (see 
Crimson). In one passage (Is 1!8) AV and RV tr. 
shanim ‘scarlet’ (LXX gdowrxots), and tila’ ‘crimson’ 
(LXX xéxxiwos). 6. Kdxkwos (Mt 27°, He 9%, Rev 
17% 4 18!-36), As our Eng. versions do not rigidly 
preserve the distinction between crimson and scar- 
let, we cannot wonder that the ancients did not 
always do so. Téla originally signifies the worm 
or insect, and shdné the colour. In.point of fact, 
both colours are produced from the same insect. 
Sometimes one of the two words is omitted, and 
sometimes the other, and sometimes both are 
given. The article is inserted or omitted, without 
an obvious reason. ‘The creature alluded to, which 
produces the colour, is the cochineal, a hemipter- 
ous insect, Coccus ilicis, of which the male in the 
imago state is winged, and the female wingless. 
This insect attaches itself to the leaves and twigs 
of Quercus coccifera. An allied species, Coccis cacti, 
is raised on the leaf-like branches of Cactus Ficus 
Indica, Haw., and C. cochillinifera, Mill., particu- 
larly in the neighbourhood of Nablis. The female 
is oval in form, convex at the upper, flat at the 
lower surface. She is about the size of half a 
cherry kernel, but dries up to that of a grain of 
wheat. The Arab. name of this bug is kirmiz, 
from which the word crimson is derived. Other 
colours besides scarlet and crimson, as purple and 
violet, are manufactured from the cochineal. See, 
further, art. COLOURS, s. ‘ Scarlet.’ 

G. E. Post. 

SCEPTRE is AV and RV tr. of 4..n2% shébet: 
Gn 49! (‘The sceptre [LX.X é&pywr] shall not depart 
from Judah,’ etc.; on this passage see art. LAw- 
GIVER in vol. iii. p. 83, and SHILOH, below, p. 500f.), 
Nu 24” (‘there shall come forth a star out of 
Jacob, and a sceptre [LXX dy6pw7os] shall rise out 
of Israel,’ where sceptre and star [ef., for the latter 
figure, Is 14", Rev 221°] are symbolical for a mighty 
prince *), Ps 45° (‘a sceptre [LXX and NT fdB6dos] 
of equity is the sceptre of thy kingdom,’ quoted 
in He 18), Is 14° (|| ny2; ‘the Lorp hath broken the 
staff of the wicked, the sceptre [LXX ¢vyds, which 
is used also for ‘staff’ immediately before] of the 
rulers’), Ezk 19" (‘she [the vine symbolizing Israel] 
had strong rods for the sceptres of them that bare 
rule’; cf. v.44, where, after her destruction, ‘there 
is in her no longer a strong rod to be a sceptre to 
rule’), Am 1°: 8 (‘Twill cut off him that holdeth the 
sceptre’ [LXX here and in the two verses in 


* This appears decidedly preferable to the suggestion of Ball 
(in SBOT, on Gn 4910) that 13'D (‘star’) may here mean, like the 


Sumerian MuLMUL, ‘a dance, or else a club, mace, or maul, with 
a spiked head.’ 
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Ezekiel has gv}, taking shébet in the sense of 
“tribe’]), Zee 10" (‘the sceptre [LXX oxfmrpov] 
of Egypt shall depart away’). 2 wa sharbit, 
used of the golden sceptre [LXX % xpvc} pd Bdos] 
of Ahasuerus, Est 4! 5% 84 [all]. Sharbit is 
simply an Aramaism for shébe¢ (ef. the insertion 
of r in Darmesek for Dammesek in 1 Ch 18°, 
ae Siegfried, Lehrb. d. neuheb. Sprache, 
oc). 

In addition to the above instances, RV in Nu 
21’ corrects AV ‘by direction of the lawgiver’ 
(LXX_ & 77 Bacielg a’rdv) to ‘with the sceptre.’ 
The Heb. is pana || opiyyna ‘with their staves.’ 
Similarly RV reads in Ps 607=1088®) ‘Judah is 
my sceptre’ (same Heb. word) for AV ‘Judah is 
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some portrayals of the Persian monarchs (see 
Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. iii. 203 ff., who describes the 
Persian sceptre as a rod about five feet long, 
ornamented with a ball or apple at its upper end, 
and tapering at its other extremity almost to a 
point). Probably both forms of ‘sceptre’ are in 
view in Gn 49” (where »3y should prob. be taken as 
a royal emblem), the longer one being represented 
by the ppand (prop. ‘commander’s staff’) of the second 
clause, and the shorter one by the vayw of the first 
clause.* The long sceptre is simply an ornamented 
staff, the short one is a development of the club 
or mace (cf. art. RoD, and see figures in Ball, /.c. 
pp. 50, 199°, 217). It is this last-named weapon 
that is called shédet in 2 8 232=1 Ch 11 (AV and 
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ASSYRIAN KING WITH SCEPTRE (DOG-RIVER INSCRIPTIONS). 


my lawgiver’ [LXX Baowde’s]. See LAWGIVER, Jc. 
It also substitutes ‘sceptre’ for ‘rod’ as tr. of 
shébet in Ps 125° (‘the sceptre [LXX pdBdos] of 
wickedness shall not rest upon the lot of the 
righteous’). 

‘Sceptre’ is the appropriate rendering of shébet, 
when this is associated with a king or used abso- 
lutely,* in which latter instance it probably always 
designates a royal possession (see Driver, Lpos. 
July 1885, p. 13). SAébet, in this sense, may stand 
either for a short ornamental sceptre such as 
appears in some representations of the Assyrian 
king (see illustration above, and the figures in Ball, 
Light from the East, pp. 160, 199”, 217), or for a long 
staff reaching to the ground, which characterizes 

* In instances like Jg 514 (135 aw) ‘baton’ would be a very 
suitable rendering. 
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RV wrongly ‘ staff’) and Ps 2° 234(AV and RV less 
clearly ‘rod’). 

The ‘ golden’ (xpiceov) or ‘gold-studded’ (xpucetors 
Howot) Sceptre (cxjrrTpoy) appears frequently in the 
pages of Homer in the hands of kings and chiefs 
(e.g. Il. i. 15, 246; Od. xi. 91, 569). With such a 
‘sceptre’ Ulysses beats Thersites (J7. ii. 265 ff.) ; 
a sceptre is put by a herald into the hands of 
Menelaus when he rises to address the Greeks (76. 
XX. 568) cf. Od. it: 37). 

On the difficulty of approaching the presence of 
the Persian kings referred to in Est 4!, cf. also 
Herod. iii. 118, 140. J. A. SELBIE. 


* Dillm., Ball, Gunkel, et al., make ppnid and yyw synonymou 
here, and understand Voth to refer to a long ‘sceptre’ or staff ; 
but this is not required by the parallelism. In Ps 1102 7D is 
likewise an emblem of rule, and virtually =‘ sceptre. 
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SCEVA (2kevds, Sceva), Ac 194.—The name 
(Blass, ad loc.) was probably of Latin origin Scaeva, 
but had been assimilated to a Greek form as if 
derived from oxefos; it occurs in an inscription 
at Miletus (C7G 11. 2889. 5). In Ac 19"-*, in the 
account of St. Paul’s preaching at Ephesus, we 
are told that God wrought special miracles by the 
hands of Paul, even handkerchiefs carried from 
his body were sufficient to heal. But some of the 
wandering Jewish exorcists tried to exorcize in 
the name of Jesus, saying, ‘I adjure you by Jesus, 
whom Paul preaches.’ Then is recorded the special 
instance of the seven sons of Sceva, described as a 
Jewish high priest, who attempted this and failed, 
the evil spirit answering, 
Paul I know, but who are ye?’ and the man driv- 
ing two of them * naked and wounded out of the 
house. This caused great fear. Many who had 
used curious arts came confessing what they had 
done. Many also burnt magical books amounting 
in value to 50,000 drachmas (about £2000). ‘So 
inightily grew the word of God and prevailed.’ 

The whole paragraph must be taken together. 
It represents St. Paul’s miracles and _ spiritual 
power in contrast to the magical customs which so 
widely prevailed. Many Jews especially devoted 
themselves to sorcery, and Ephesus was noted for, 
amongst other forms of sorcery, the Ephesia gram- 
mata (see EPHESUS and MAGIC). St. Paul’s power 
and success led to imitation of him. The name 
of Jesus evidently seemed to have some special 
efficacy, and so was adopted by the sorcerers, as 
every other name in turn was adopted (on the 
power of names see Irazer, Golden Bough, i. 403). 
The discoveries of papyri made in the last few 
years have enabled us to realize the very large 
extent to which magical practices prevailed, and 
the number of magical books which existed. The 
name of Jehovah in some form is common, and in 
the following extract from a magical papyrus at 
Paris the name of Jesus is used. The papyrus is 
of the 4th cent., and the original cannot be earlier 
than Hadrian, whoismentioned by name ; it is pub- 
lished by C. Wessely, ‘Griechische Zauberpapyrus 
von Paris und London,’ in the Denkschriften der 
phil. - hist. Classe der kais, Akad. der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, vol. xxxvi. (1888) 1. 3007 ff. ).+ 
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Both the evidence of papyri and the incident 
recorded in the Acts imply a conviction, even 
amongst those who did not believe, that there 
was power, perhaps special power, in the name of 
Jesus. It would imply a general impression that 
miracles were wrought in His name, and bears 
witness to the force and power of Christianity. 
It is instructive also to notice how from the 
heginning Christianity is the resolute foe of all 
magic. 


There are a number of critical questions connected with this 
narrative. First of all there is a question of text. The RV 
(Codex B) reads : ‘And there were seven sons of one Sceva, a 
Jew, a chief priest, which did this. And the evil spirit 
answered and said unto them, Jesus I know, and Paul I know; 
but who are ye? And the man in whom the eyil spirit was 
leaped upon them, and mastered both of them, and prevailed 
against them, so that they fled out of that house naked and 
wounded.’ D (supported by the margin of the Philoxenian) 


* But see footnote on next column. 
+ For this and other information the present writer is in- 
debted to Dr. F. G. Kenyon of the British Museum. 
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reads: ‘And among those also the sons of one Sceva, a priest, 
wished to do the same thing, who had a custom of exorcizing 
such ; and having gone in unto the man possessed with devils, 
they began to call upon the name, saying : We command thee in 
Jesus, whom Paul preaches, to come forth.’ According to 
Ramsay (Church in the Roman Empire, p. 153): ‘Codex Bez 
here gives a text which is intelligent, consistent, and possible : 
the accepted text is badly expressed and even self-contradictory.’ 
This opinion seems to be largely followed. To the present 
writer the text of D is clearly a bad paraphrase, and its growth 
can be shown. The statement that Sceva was a Jewish high 
priest seemed (as it is) very curious, and therefore was altered 
in various ways. D alters épxiepiws into iepéws, and omits 
"Tovdaiov, so Gig. reads ‘ sacerdotis,’ and Cassiodorius explains by 
‘principis synagoge. 

Then again in the text of B, while in v.14 we have seven sons, 
in v.16 it is stated that the man ‘mastered both of then,’ im- 
plying only two. Gig. therefore substitutes ‘duo’ for ‘septem,’ 
D leaves out the number altogether, while the majority of later 
authorities prefer to omit or alter zu-gorzpwy in v.16, the Sahidic 
even putting eorum septem. The remaining alterations of D 
are, as is generally the case, mere inept expansions. The 
narrative of St. Luke is very much abbreviated, and the para- 
phrast or translator thought that he could make it more clear, 
but he does not add a single point which could not be guessed. 
Even in the few words he does add he manages to introduce 
the form eiz«y and the word da:moviouevey Which are not Lukan, 
and the expression éxizwaciclas ro cvoux Which does not occur 
unqualified in the NT, and betrays a later age. It may be 
noted that the word eugeripwy is undoubtedly Lukan (8 or 9 
times in Luke and Acts, 6 times elsewhere in NT). The incon- 
sistency may be difficult, but it is quite inconceivable that any 
one who had the D text before him should have taken the 
trouble to insert septem. On every principle of textual criti- 
cism the text of B must be the original. 

The statement that Sceva was a Jewish high priest is un- 
doubtedly difficult, but we have no right therefore to correct it 
away. Yet in the sense of a member ofa high priestly family 
there must have been many who could claim it, and as Zeller 
(Acts of the Apostles, Eng. tr. ii. p. 59) says: ‘It is quite 
possible that a band of exorcists, giving themselves out for sons 
or disciples of a Jewish high priest, may have made an experi- 
ence of the futility of their arts in the person of a lunatic who 
had heard something of Paul and of Christ.’ The difficulty 
about the discrepancy of numbers is more interesting. St. 
Luke’s narrative is obviously very much shortened; only the 
necessary statements are made, and only what is essential is 
given. He never tells us that only two out of the seven were 
engaged in this incident, and it comes out accidentally in 
&udoripov.* Does not this small point imply that the writer 
had here a source, almost necessarily a written one, from which 
he abbreviated his narrative? 

It has been suggested that vv.-20 have been added to the 
original work. Hilgenfeld ascribes the passage to R. Ramsay, 
who has taken a dislike to it, says: ‘If there were many such 
contrasts in the book as between vv.11-20 and 2341, I should be a 
believer in the composite character of the Acts’ (St. Paul the 
Traveller, p. 273). It will be interesting, therefore, to examine 
the language. It will appear that throughout the passage we 
find characteristic Lukan expressions. 

od r&s tuxoures, Cf. Ac 282. 

cvyxevew, 7 times in Acts and Luke, 6 times elsewhere. 

évicvaeuxi, 10 t. in Acts, 5 elsewhere. 

did xeipos, ray Xeipay, 8 times in Acts. 

yvvworov, 10 t. in Acts, twice in Luke, 3 t. elsewhere. 

T0is zxte1xovel With acc. 13 t. in Acts, once in Luke, 

tvisixresv, 10 t. in Acts and Luke, 4 elsewhere. 

GoGos txiwerey, cf. Lk 112, 

esyaxadverv, 5 t. in Acts and Luke, 3 elsewhere. 

oi sexioreuxeres, Common in Acts. 

izevoi, 29 times in Acts and Luke, 12 elsewhere. 

tiu7%, OY truxi Of price, 5 times in Acts. With v.20 ef. 67 1224, 

The whole structure of the paragraph is exactly in the 
manner of the writer of the Acts, with the final clause summing 
up the whole, while there are indications that here as else- 
where he has reproduced partly in his own words a written 
narrative, just in the same way as he reproduces the Synoptic 
narratives in the Gospels with signs of his own phraseology. 


Besides the special point touched on above, the 
historical character of the narrative has been 
attacked more generally. Ramsay (St. Paadl the 
Traveller, loc. cit.) tinds init a vulgarity of tone com- 
pared with the great scene at Paphos. This seems 
to the present writer purely fanciful. Zeller (op. 
cit. 1. 58) says: ‘Even from the standpoint of the 
miraculous taith presented in our book, such an 
utterly crass and magical representation of the 
healing power of the apostle has too much that 
is offensive.” What he particularly objects to is 
the story of the healing power in the handker- 


* [In Expos. Times, Dec. 1900, p. 144, it is argued by Nestle 
that &vgorepa, like ‘both’ in English {see editorial note, ib.], 
may include move than two, and is at times equivalent to 
zeyres. It was also discussed by J. B. Bury in the Classical 
Rev. xi. 393 (1897). There are at least two instances in Papyri; 
Brit. Mus. Pap. 336; Geneva Pap. 67]. 
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chiefs of St. Paul, and this is supposed to be a 
mere parallel to the narrative in Ac 54%, The 
peeetie is too distant to have any weight, and 
here, as elsewhere, we need only remark about 
the miracles, that even if the handkerchiefs of 
St. Paul had no healing pewer it would certainly 
be believed that they possessed it, and that if the 
faith of the recipient was a condition of healing it 
might surely act equally with those who received a 
handkerchief in the virtue of which they believed. 
The whole narrative must be criticised and judged 
from the point of view of the time and place. The 
remarks of Conybeare and Howson, ch. xiv., who 
bring out how exactly the story harmonizes with 
the atmosphere of Ephesus, are much more valuable. 
‘The character of miracles was not always the 
same. They were accommodated to the peculiar 
forms of sin, superstition, and ignorance they were 
required to oppose. ... . Soon this occasion gar- 
ments were made the means of communicating a 
healing power to those who were at a distance 
. such effects thus publicly manifested were a 
signal refutation of the charms and amulets and 
mystic letters of Ephesus.’ A. C. HEADLAM. 


SCHISM.—Only 1 Co 125 ‘That there should be 
no schism in the body’: Gr. cxicua, which means 
either lit. a rent in a garment (Mt 9!°=Mk 2?!) or 
fig. a division in a community (Jn 7 9!6 10, 1 Co 
120 1138 12%), RV retains ‘schism’ in 1 Co 12”, and 
in the marg. of 115 points out that the Gr. is 
‘schisms’ (text ‘divisions’). See HERESY, vol. ii. 
p. 351", 


SCHOOL. 


SCHOOLMASTER.— Only Gal 3%-°5 AV (Gr. 
madaywyos, which occurs also in 1Co 4% AV 
‘instructer’; RV in all places ‘tutor’). The 
radaywyds (Lat. pedagogus) was a person (gener- 
ally a slave) who had charge of the Greek or 
Roman boy till he reached manhood. Tindale’s 
translation ‘scholemaster’ (Wyc. ‘maister’) is 
misleading, as the adaywyds was not a school- 
master or teacher (d:ddcxados). Nor is the apostle 
thinking of one who conducted to school, though 
no doubt the madaywyss might lead the boy to 
school if he went there. The contrast in Gal. is 
between the restraint of boyhood and the liberty 
of manhood. To be under the Law is to be 
always under the control of a madaywyds, to be in 
Christ is to be free from that irksome restraint. 

J. HASTINGS. 

SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS.—See Epuca- 
TION, vol. i. p. 647%, and PROPHECY, p. 109%. 


See EDUCATION. 


SCIENCE.—This word, as used in AV, means 
simply knowledge. Wyclif (Works, iii. 122) renders 
1Co 8! ‘Science blowes men’ (AV ‘knowledge 
puffeth up’). Cf. Barlowe, Dialoge, 109, ‘There is 
no truthe, no mercye, nor scyence of god in the 
yerth’; Golding, Calvin’s Job, 571, ‘Thou shalt 
not run after witchcrafts, and other vaine sciences as 
and Ro 2% Rhem. ‘Having the forme of science’ 
(AV ‘which hast the form of knowledge,’ Gr. Tijs 
yviscews). The word occurs in AV only Dn 1* 
‘Children . . . understanding science’ (ny1 ‘yy, 
LXX ypapmuarixo’s, Theod. yryvdoxovras yrGou) ; 
and 1 Ti 6” ‘ Avoiding . . . oppositions of science 
falsely so called’ (dvriOécets ris Pevdwrduou yorews, 
Rhem. ‘oppositions of falsely called knowledge’). 
See KNOWLEDGE and GNOSTICISM. : ; 

Science in the modern sense, that is, the dis- 
covery and classification of secondary laws, is 
unknown to the Bible. To the Hebrew mind 


phenomena were immediately due to the word of 
Jehovah. See P. Thomson in Lxzpos. 2nd ser. vol. 
i, pp. 161 ff., 241 ff. 
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SCORPION (39py ‘akrabh, cxoprios, scorpio, Arab. 
‘akrab),— There has never been any reason to 
doubt the identity of this animal. It is of the 
order Arachnide, resembling in shape a lobster, 
except that it has a long tail, at the end of which 
is its venomous sting. Its claws are used for 
seizing its prey, which it kills with its sting. 
When the animal runs it holds its tail upward in 
readiness to strike. It is carnivorous, living on 
insects and worms. Scorpions swarm under stones 
and in chinks of walls, and often conceal them- 
selves under beds and mats in houses. Their sting 
is very painful, frequently causing a night of 
agony, which nothing but a large dose of morphine 
will assuage. The wound is dangerous to human 
life only when in a situation where the swelling 
obstructs the respiration. Not less than a dozen 
species are found in Palestine and Syria. The 
largest is 6 in. long, and black. Others are yellow, 
brown, white, and red, and variously striped. 

The scorpion is frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. Allusion is made to its residence in the 
desert (Dt 8). Rehoboam threatens to chastise his 
contumacious subjects with scorpions (1 K 12" 14, 
2 Ch 104-4), This is prob. figurative (see next 
art.). Again, scorpions are alluded to figuratively 
with briers and thorns to designate a rebellious 
people (Kzk 2°). The offer of a scorpion instead of 
an egg (Lk 112) is mentioned in a way that shows 
the horror which this creature inspired. The figure 
employed by our Lord in this passage is suggested 
by the egg-like form of the scorpion when at rest 
(see Plummer, ad loc.). The pain of its sting (Rev 
9°), the organ that inflicts it (v.!°), and its venomous 
quality (v.*), are noted. The scorpion is also men- 
tioned in Apoer. (Sir 267 39°, 4 Mac 112°). 

G. E. Post. 

SCOURGE (viv, usually translated ‘scourge,’ six 
times[1 K 121-442 Ch 104: 4, Pr 26%, Nah 37] ‘ whip’; 
Gr. nouns and verbs udoré, wacriysw, wacrifw ; ppay- 
é\Mov, ppayedd\ow; flagellum, flageliare).—Among 
the Hebrews the usual mode of corporal punish- 
ment, legal and domestic, was that of beating with 
the rod, just as the bastinado is still the common 
method in Eastern countries. The only reference 
to the scourge as an instrument of punishment is 
found in 1 K 12-44, 2Ch 10-4, Rehoboam sig- 
nalized his accession to the throne by threatening 
that, whereas his father had chastised the people 
with whips (or scourges), he would chastise them 
with scorpions. The scorpion (19py) may have been 
a more terrible kind of weapon in actual use— 
either a knotted cudgel or a scourge armed with 
barbed points, just as the Roman scerpio was 
described by Isidore as virga nodosa et aculeata. 
It is possible, however, that the king was only 
using a lively figure of speech. 

Under the Roman system of scourging, the 
culprit was stripped and tied in a bending posture 
to a pillar, or stretched on a frame (divaricatio), 
and the punishment was inflicted with a scourge 
made of leathern thongs weighted with sharp pieces 
of bone or lead. This is what Horace calls the 
horribile flagellum (Sat. 1. li. 119). Jesus was 
scourged with it by order of Pilate before being led 
away to be crucified (Mt 27°, Mk 15%, Jn 191). He 
had foreseen and foretold this indignity (Mt 201, 
Mk 10*4, Lk 18%). The punishment of scourging 
usually preceded crucifixion (see references in 
Swete, St. Mark, adloc.). The Porcian law forbade 
the scourging of Roman citizens; and on one 
oceasion St. Paul, after being actually bound in 
order to be scourged, escaped the infliction by 
demanding if it was lawful to scourge a man who 
was a Roman and uncondemned (Ac 2274 5), 

Jesus forewarned His disciples that they would 
be scourged in the synagogues (Mt 10!” 23), The 
Jewish method is fully described in the. Mishna. 
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The scourge consisted of three thongs of leather, 
and the offender received thirteen stripes on the 
bare breast and thirteen on each shoulder (Makkoth 
ui. 12). St. Paul reeords that he five times suffered 
this punishment at the hands of the Jews (2 Co 
11%); and ‘others had trial of . . . scourgings’ 
(He 11°), 

Legal usages apart, Jesus made a scourge (#pa- 
yé\X\tov) of small cords before cleansing the temple 
(Jn 2%). Opinion differs as to the use He made 
of it. Meyer thinks He drove out the animals 
with it, not the persons; Godet, that ‘it was not 
an instrument but an emblem, a sign of authority 
and judgment.’ 

‘Scourge’ is frequently used in a metaphorical 
sense. ‘The Canaanites were a scourge (pe) in 
the side of the Israelites (Jos 2318) ; Eliphaz spoke 
of hiding from the scourge of the tongue (Job 
521); the plague was the scourge by pre-eminence 
(Job 978, Is 106); and by a fusion of metaphors an 
invasion was called an overflowing scourge (Is 
28), 

For literature see art. CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 

J. STRACHAN. 

SCRABBLE.—1 § 21% only, ‘And scrabbled on 
the doors of the gate’ (171,* AVm and RVm ‘made 
marks’: the subst. 17 a mark or signature, esp. in 
the form of a cross, became the name of the Heb. 
letter n; see MARK, § 6). The Eng. word comes 
from the Geneva version, where the marg. is ‘by 
making markes and toyes.’ 


Though the same in meaning as ‘scribble’ (from Lat. seribere 
to write), if has no connexion with that word etymologically. 
Skeat considers it to be a dialectic form of ‘scrapple’ (a fre- 
quentative of ‘scrape’), of which ‘scramble’ is a nasalized 
form. Bunyan uses ‘scrabble’ in the sense of ‘scramble’ (PP 
p. 116, see Venables’ note on p. 467), ‘ Now, after a while, Little- 
faith came to himself, and getting up, made shift to scrabble on 
his way.’ The modern word ‘scrawl,’ says Skeat, ‘appears to 
be nothing but a careless form of ‘‘scrabble.”’ 

J. HASTINGS. 


SCREECH OWL.—See Ow. 


SCRIBES.—i. ORIGIN AND CHARACTERISTICS.— 
In the time of our Saviour Jewish piety was largely 
legalistic and formal. The whole life of a pious 
Jew was strictly regulated by the Law. The Law 
was God’s greatest gift to Israel ; it was the com- 
plete revelation of His will and the basis of the 
covenant into which He had entered with them at 
Sinai; in it God had made known the perfect way 
of life, binding Himself by its terms to reward 
both in time and eternity the pious Jew in propor- 
tion to his observance of its precepts. The Law 
was therefore the binding norm both of the religious 
and the moral life. Religion was not a communion 
of man with God, but a legally correct walk before 
God. Love of the Law was the essence of piety ; 
conformity to the Law was the standard and source 
of all righteousness. The aim and motive of this 
piety was the hope of reward in the present age 
and in the age to come (cf. Weber, Jiid. Theol. 
1 ff.). 

This legalistic tendency, which dates at least as 
far back as Ezra and Nehemiah, called into exist- 
ence a class of men who specially devoted them- 
selves to the study and exposition of the Law. 
These were the sdphérim or scribes. The earlier 
scribes, however, must not be identified in all 
respects with those of NT times. The latter were 
mainly jurists; the former were men of (sacred) 
letters : copyists, editors, students, and interpreters 
of Scripture, and more especially of the Law. Ezra, 
‘the scribe’ par excellence according to Jewish tra- 
dition, is the great typical form of these earlier 
scribes or exegetes of the Law (Ezr 761-12) Neh 


* We should probably emend to An, ‘and he drummed on 
(the doors).’? So Driver, Budde, Lohr, et a/., following the LXX 
iruureviZevy and Vulg. unpingebat. 
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Ql. 4.9.13 1926.36) * He is described as ‘a ready 
seribe in the law of Moses’ (Ezr 7°), 7.¢. aS a man 
of letters skilful in the Law, and as having ‘set his 
heart toseek the law of the Lord, and to do it, and 
to teach in Israel statutes and judgments’ (v.’"). 
This description of their activity doubtless applies 
in the main to Ezra’s immediate successors. ‘hey 
occupied themselves in gathering together and 
elaborating Israel’s sacred literature, in inter- 
preting it to the common people, who were largely 
ignorant of Hebrew, and in making the Law the 
rule of faith and life.t But down to the Macca- 
bean period their obedience to the Law was not 
synonymous with the narrowness of later Judaism 
(see Wildeboer, Die Spriiche, xvi). They were 
the ‘wise,’ the ‘men of understanding,’ the ‘ just 
men’ of Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus (cf. Sir 6° 
Ql4ft. 14208. 3824 3915, Dyn 11%. 4 12%), It would seem 
from 1 Ch 2 that they tended to form themselves 
into guilds and families. 

Like Ezra himself (Ezr 7!” etc.), the scribes were 
originally found among the priests and Levites (cf. 
Neh 87-8, 2Ch 34), But pious ‘laymen’ also 
naturally devoted themselves to the professional 
study of the Law, so that there was gradually 
formed, alongside of the priests, whowere the official 
interpreters of the Law, a relatively independent 
class of scribes. During the Greek period this 
independence developed into opposition, not indeed 
to the priesthood generally, but to the priestly 
aristocracy, several of whom fell away to Hellenism 
and neglected the laws and customs of the fathers. 
The attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to suppress 
the Jewish religion brought matters to a crisis. 
It increased the scribes’ devotion to the Law, and 
made them more narrow and exclusive. It also 
greatly increased their reputation among the people 
as being the leaders of those who were zealous for 
the Law (cf. 1 Mac 7!*! for their connexion with 
the Hasideans), and as men who were ready to 
suffer martyrdom for their faith, ‘welcoming 
death with renown rather than life with pollution * 
(2 Mac 6}8*!), The issue of the Maccabee rising 
in the Hasmonzean State intensified their narrow- 
ness and exclusiveness; they became Pharisees. 
Under John Hyreanus (KKuenen), or more probably 
under Alexandra Salome (Wellhausen), their 
leaders received a seat in the Sanhedrin, as a 
separate class, alongside of the chief priests and 
elders. They thus gained a kind of official position, 
and assumed a new character. From being men of 
sacred letters, they became mainly jurists. Amid 
all the changes that followed the downfall of the 
Hasmonean dynasty down to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, although they were never in possession 
of political power, they were the real leaders of the 
people, such as we find them in the time of our 
Saviour. 

In the NT they are usually called ypayuarets 
(‘seribes,’ ‘men of letters’), occasionally also voucxol 
(‘lawyers’) and vouodiddoxada (‘ doctors,’ ‘ teacuers 

* Scribes are mentioned in Jer 88, where the prophet accuses 
them of falsifying the Law (cf. Giesebrecht, ad loc.). The term 
gopher occurs frequently in the OT in other significations, e.g. 
Jg 514, 2 K 2519, 2 Ch 26M, Jer 3715.20 5225 ‘muster-master, an 
officer who had charge of the enumeration and enrolment of the 
troops; a kind of adjutant-general’ (Moore on Jg 514); Is 3318 
the official that rated the tribute or war-tax that had to be paid 
to the oppressor; Ezr 48% [N50], Ps 451 [Heb. 2], Jer 3626. 32, 
Ezk 92-3 writer; 28 817 2025,1 K 43, 2 K 1210 (Heb, 11) 1818.37 
192 223. 8f., 1 Ch 1816 246 2732, 2 Ch 3415. 18. 20, Est 312 89, Is 363. 22 
372, Jer 3610. 12. 20.21 secretary of the king, secretary of State. 
In 1 Mac 5%2 the ‘scribes of the people’ are also military officers, 
the ‘captains of thousands, and captains of hundreds, and cap- 
tains of fifties, and captains of tens’ of 355. In Sir 105 ‘scribe’ 


esti ebie ey prefect of the people. Cf. Deissmann (Eng. 
r.], y 

t The tradition regarding the Great Synagogue, which is said 
to have fixed the Canon of Scripture, has no historical founda- 
tion ; see Kuenen, Gesamimelte Abhandlungen, 125 ff. ; Montet, 
Essai sur les origines des partis saducéen et pharisien, 91 ff. ; 
and art. SYNAGOGUE (THE GREAT), 
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of the law’). These three terms are used almost 
synonymously (see art. LAWYER).* They practi- 
cally formed the same party as the Pharisees, 
though such expressions as ‘the scribes of the 
Pharisees’ (Mk 2!%) and ‘the Pharisees and their 
scribes ’ (Lk 5°, ef. Ac 23°) show that some of the 
scribes were Sadducees (see art. PHARISEES, § ii. 
(1)). The main seat of their activity was Judea ; 
but we find them also in Galilee (e.g. Lk 5'”); and 
they were probably to be found even in the Dias- 
pora. They were indispensable wherever there 
was living zeal for the Law. Though any one 
qualified might be called on by the ruler of the 
synagogue to read and expound the Scriptures in the 
synagogues, the scribes, when present, were natur- 
ally most frequently invited to do so (ef. Mk 12%). 

The scribes were very ambitious of honour (Mt 
23°, Mk 125, Lk 114-45 20%), which they de- 
manded more especially from their pupils. ‘Let 
the honour of thy disciple be dear unto thee as the 
honour of thine associate ; and the honour of thine 
associate as the fear of thy master; and the fear 
of thy master as the fear of Heaven’ (A both iv. 17 
in Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers). The 
claims of one’s teacher were to be preferred to those 
of one’s father, unless the latter were also one of 
the learned. If one’s father and one’s teacher had 
lost anything, or were bearing burdens, or were in 
captivity, the teacher was to be assisted first (Baba 
mezia ii. 11 in Schiirer, GJV* ii. 317, and Taylor, 
op. cit. 71). The honour which they demanded was 
freely accorded to them. They enjoyed a great 
reputation not only among their pupils, but also 
among the people generally. They were usually 
addressed as Rabbi (3, literally ‘my lord’; it also 
meant ‘master’ in the sense of ‘ teacher,’ Jn 1°8),+ 
occasionally also as Rabban or Rabbon (cf. Rabbont, 
addressed to Christ in Mk 10%, Jn 201), father 
(=abba) and master (=teacher, Mt 23% 1%), 

ii. FUNCTIONS.—It was mainly, though not ex- 
elusively, with the Law that the scribes occupied 
themselves. In respect of it their functions were 
threefold: (1) they had theoretically to develop 
the Law itself; (2) they had to teach the Law to 
their pupils ; and (3) they had to act as judges in 
the Sanhedrin and in’the various local courts.t 

(1) Lhe theoretical development of the Law.— 
Theoretically, the written Law, contained in the 
Pentateuch, was the absolute norm of life, the 
religious, civil, and penal code of Israel. The 
pious Jew was required to observe it in its minutest 
details. But it was impossible for an average man 
to do so without special guidance. For this guid- 
ance they looked to the scribes. One of their 
chief functions was to study the exact letter of the 
Law, to harmonize and develop its various precepts 
into the minutest details,*so as to secure its com- 
plete fulfilment, and to show how its precepts 
were to be observed in daily life. This they did 
also with the great mass of urwritten legal tradi- 
tions, which in course of time had grown up along- 
side of the written Law. Cases, however, were of 
frequent occurrence, in regard to which both the 
written Law and tradition were silent, while the 


* ‘4 Scribe” (Latt. scriba) unfortunately lays stress on the ety- 
mological sense of the word (ypawweres = 05D); “lawyer” 
(vouixes) is scarcely better ; Le.’s vowcdidarzuAes is perhaps the 
most exact title’ (Swete on Mk 122). Josephus occasionally calls 
them cogierei (BJ 1. xxxiii. 2, 1. xvii. 8,9). ‘The word coges, 
which in earlier times had been applied to one who was skilled 
in any of the arts of life . . . had come to be applied, if not 
exclusively, yet at least chiefly, to one who was shrewd with 
practical wisdom, or who knew the thoughts and sayings of the 
ancients’ (Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures, 26). Hatch also reminds 
us (p. 28) that ‘by Grammar was meant the study of literature. 

+ According to Schiirer it was not till after the time of Christ 
that ‘Rabbi’ became a title ; in the Gospels it is not a title, but 
a respectful form of address. : 

+Cf. Aboth i. 1: The men of the Great Synagogue ‘said 
three things: Be deliberate in judgment; and raise up many 
disciples ; and make a fence to the Torah.’ 
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changes that were taking place in the national 
life rendered some of the old enactments highly 
inconvenient, if not obsolete. How, under these 
changed conditions, was it possible to live in 
accordance with the general principles of the Law ? 
How were these new cases to be met? The 
solution of these difficulties was one of the leading 
occupations of the scribes. By means of an 
exegesis which was frequently very artificial, they 
not only based existing legal tradition more or less 
directly on the written Law, but also deduced from 
it rules that would meet the new case; or they 
met it by giving to some saying or recent. custom 
of the ‘wise’ the value of fixed legal tradition. 
They were not satisfied, however, with expound- 
ing the Law and tradition so as to meet actually 
occurring cases. They busied themselves in pro- 
viding for all conceivable cases that might occur, 
and especially in making a hedge or fence round 
the Law, 7.e. in so expanding the compass of legal 
precept beyond what was laid down in the Penta- 
teuch and in the oldest form of tradition, that it 
might be impossible for a man, if he observed all 
their traditional rules, to be even tempted to trans- 
gress the Law.* From being ‘ exegetes of the Law’ 
the scribes thus became legislators ; they not only 
made the Law more precise, but also introduced 
into it many innovations, supplementing and, in 
some cases, abolishing it, by their inferences and 
traditions. Still they had no intention of innovat- 
ing; they were great sticklers for antiquity ; they 
only meant to say what was old (cf. Wellhausen, 
ITG 284). 

This ever-accumulating mass of legal traditions 
and of legal determinations was called Halacha.t 
It was equally binding with the written Law, the 
two together constituting the absolute rule of life. 
It was given by God to Moses at Sinai; Moses 
delivered it to Joshua, and Joshua to the elders, 
and the elders to the prophets, and the prophets 
to the men of the Great Synagogue (Aboth i. 1, 
where Torah=the oral law; cf. Weber, op. cit. 
88 ff.). It was the authentic interpretation and 
supplement of the Torah; Jehovah not only 
taught Moses the Torah, but also its authentic 
interpretation, or the dex oralis (Pesikta 38a, in 
Weber, 89). In theory the written Law was the 
highest norm ; but in practice the scribes assigned 
greater importance to the oral law (cf. Mt 15°, 
Mk 7°"). They interpreted the Law by tradition, 
which was ‘the fence to Torah’ (Adboth iii. 20). 
‘The Bible was understood by the help of the 
Halacha, quite as much as the Halacha was based 
upon the Bible’ (W. R. Smith, op. cit. 64). It was 
more necessary to learn and teach tradition than 
Scripture. The transgression of Rabbinic precepts 
was sin. Whoever transgressed the words of the 
wise was worthy of death. ‘An offence against 
the sayings of the scribes is worse than one against 
those of Scripture’ (Sanh. xi. 3, quoted in Eders- 
heim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
i. 98 ; cf. also Weber, op. cit. 102 ff.). They never- 
theless maintained that tradition was essentially 
nothing more than the interpretation and more 
specific determination of the Torah, from which, 
they alleged, all legal decisions were derived (ef. 

* Cf. W. R. Smith, OTJC1 61 [2 47]; Taylor, op. cit. 11: ‘to 
make a fence to the Torah means to impose additional restric- 
tions so as to keep at a safe distance from forbidden ground.’ 
Streane, The Age of the Maccabees, 22: ‘The term means the 
prohibition of things innocent in themselves, but bordering too 
closely for safety on things forbidden.’ Weber, op. cit. 133, 
gives the following example: It was forbidden to drink the 
wine of the Gentiles, because they were never certain that they 
did not thereby come into contact with idolatry. 

+ Halacha means literally ‘ going,’ ‘ way,’ hence fig. ‘custom,’ 
‘usage,’ ‘rule,’ esp. one fixed traditionally, jus a majoribus 
traditum(Weber 1, 93); ‘Halacha was legal teaching, systematized 
legal precept . . . the system of.rules applying the Pentateuchal 
law to every case of practice and every detail of life’ (W. R. 
Smith, op. cit. 58). 
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Weber, 96 ff.). Whether an inference or a custom 
should become a binding hdldcha was determined 
by the majority of those distinguished for learn- 
ing. It was thus also that they decided the 
differences between the rival schools of Hillel and 
Shammai. Theoretically, the haldchéth were un- 
changeable; but for various reasons it was im- 
possible to maintain this principle in practice. 
But a hilachad could be changed or abolished 
only with the consent of a majority of the Wise. 
‘One Sanhedrin cannot abrogate the decision of 
another Sanhedrin, unless it be superior in wisdom 
and in number’ (“duyoth i. 5, quoted in Montet, 
op. cit. 231). 

As expositors and guardians of the Law the 
scribes occupied themselves mainly with precepts 
regarding sacrifices, the festival celebrations, the 
observance of the Sabbath, the payments to be 
made to the priests and the temple, and more 
especially with those relating to levitical purity in 
the matter of foods, purifications, ete. They laid 
the greatest stress on these ascetic elements because 
they thereby kept Israel separate from the Gentiles. 
‘Their ideal was not righteousness, but holiness’ 
(Wellhausen, op. cit. 150). The marks of areligious 
Jew were fasting (cf. Lk 18"), almsgiving (Mt 6"), 
and prayer, as the fulfilment of statutory duties 
(cf. Mt 6°; Aboth ii. 17: ‘be careful in reading 
the Shéma'‘,’ i.e. Dt 6*°). Really ethical duties 
were assigned a subordinate place (Mt 154%, Mk 
78f, Mt 23%%-), A distinction was drawn between 
greater and lesser commandments ; but they were 
enjoined ‘ to be attentive to a light precept as to a 
grave’ (Aboth ii. 1). Great stress was laid on the 
idea of reward (A both iv. 13 ff. : ‘whosoever fulfils 
the Torah in poverty will at length fulfil it in 
wealth’; ‘if thou labourest in the Torah, He hath 
much reward to give unto thee’; ‘ he who performs 
one precept has gotten to himself one advocate ; 
and he who commits one transgression has gotten 
to himself one accuser.’ Cf. v. 11 ff., where seven 
kinds of punishment are shown to come on 
account of seven main transgressions, such as 
dearth from failure to tithe). 

Piety was thus reduced to an external and 
mechanical formalism. Nothing was of value, if 
not strictly regulated by an external law; no 
room was left for moral originality or spon- 
taneity ; uniformity and formal exactness were 
all-important. Life under the Law was felt to 
be a heavy burden; the scribes themselves had to 
devise methods whereby to evade some of their 
own precepts (Lk 11%, Mt 2315). Instead of prov- 
ing a help to men in their moral and religious life, 
the Law had become a means whereby access to 
God was cut off (Lk 11°?).* 

(2) The teaching of the Law.—With a view to 
‘raising up many disciples’ (A both i. 1), the more 
famous rabbins gathered round them studious 
young men, to whom they expounded the Law 
(ci. Josephus, Ant. XVIle vi, 2) BUT. xxxini 2), 
Seeing that the oral law was the main theme of 
their instruction, their teaching consisted in a 
constant repetition of its numerous precepts, so 
that their pupils might have them imprinted on 
their memory. They also put conerete cases, real 
or imaginary, before their pupils, in order to train 
them in the application of legal principles. Their 
pupils were also allowed to put questions to them, 
and to attend the disputations which they held 
among themselves over difficult questions. The 
pupils had only two duties: (a) to retain every- 
thing faithfully in their memory, and (d) never to 
teach otherwise, even in expression, than they had 
been taught by their master (cf. Aboth v. 18, of 

* For the legal traditions regarding the observance of the 


Sabbath, etc., see Schtrer, op. ect. ii. 464 ff. ; Edersheim, op. cit. 
ii. 774 ff., and cf. art. SABBATH, 
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the four characters in scholars, ‘quick to hear, 
and slow to forget, is wise’; ii. 12, ‘when a 
scholar of the wise sits and studies, and has for- 
gotten a word of his Mishna, they account it unto 
him as if he were guilty of death’; ii. 10, ‘ Eliezer 
ben Hyrcanus is a plastered cistern, which loseth 
not a drop’). Both teachers and pupils adhered 
rigidly to tradition. On any subject whatever, 
the fact that the rabbis had said so and so was 
decisive (ef. Mk 91). 

30th for the disputations of the scribes among 
themselves and for the instruction of their pupils 
there were special academies (beth hammidrash), 
distinct from the synagogues. In Jerusalem their 
lectures were delivered also in the temple (cf. Lk 
2% Mt 21% 265, Mk 14”, Lk 201 2197, Jn 18), 7.¢. 
in the outer court. The scholars sat on the ground, 
the teachers on a raised bench (cf. Lk 24%, Ac 22%, 
Mt 26°, Aboth i. 4, v. 21). 

(3) As gudges.—Although in NT times a pro- 
fessional knowledge of the Law was not requisite 
on the part of a judge, the scribes would naturally 
be called upon to fill that office. In the Sanhedrin 
at Jerusalem the ‘ chief priests’ had the first place; 
but scribes also had a seat in it (cf. Mk 14%. % 15}, 
Lk 226 2310, Ac 4°), and exercised the greatest in- 
fluence (Ané¢. XVIII. i. 4). Sce art. SANHEDRIN. 

Their whole professional activity both as teachers 
and judges was understood to be gratis. ‘R. Zadok 
said, Make them [7.e. words of Torah] not a crown, 
to glory in them; nor an axe, to live by them. 
And thus was Hillel wont to say, And he who 
serves himself with the tiara [the crown of the Law] 
perishes. Lo, whosoever makes profit from words 
of Torah removes his life from this world’ (A both 
iv. 9; cf. Taylor, op. cit. 68). They had therefore 
to earn the means of living in other ways. Those 
of them who were not possessed of private means 
carried on a trade in addition to the study of the 
Law (cf. Ac 18%). But they had to make the study 
of the Law supreme (Sir 38-39"; Aboth i. 6, 
Hillel said, ‘He that has much traflic will not 
become wise’; iv. 14, ‘R. Meir said, Have little 
business, and be busied in Torah’). 

It is probable, however, that they received pay- 
ment for their teaching (cf. our Lord’s saying, 
Mt 10”, Lk 107, and St. Paul’s assertion of his 
right, seldom exercised, of being supported by 
those to whom he preached the gospel, 1 Co 9*%, 
2Co 118, Ph 41048), and that they knew how to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the people (cf. 
Mk 12°, Lk 20% 164). 

Though it was mainly with the Law that the 
scribes occupied themselves, they also turned their 
attention to the historical and didactic contents of 
their sacred writings. These they treated with 
far greater freedom than the legal contents, ampli- 
fying and embellishing them in the most arbitrary 
manner. The teaching that was thus derived from 
Scripture was called Haggada. ‘Haggada was 
doctrinal and practical admonition, mingled with 
parable and legend.’ ‘It was recognized as a 
rule of faith and life, and embraced doctrinal 
topics, practical exhortation, embellishments and 
fabulous developments of Bible narratives’ (W. R. 
Smith, op. cit. 58, 168; ef. Driver, LOT7 487). 

Of historical haggada we have an example in the 
Books of Chronicles, an idealization and amplitica- 
tion of the history in Samuel and Kings (see art. 
CHRONICLES, vol. i. 3951f.). Later hageadists 
treated mainly of the history of creation and of 
the lives of the great men of the past.* They 


* For Creation cf. Aboth v. 1, 9; for Abraham, ef. Josephus, 
Ant. 1. vii. 2, Aboth v. 4 with Taylor’s note, op. cit. 80; as to 
Moses cf. Ant. 11.-Iv. and what is said in the NT of his culture 
(Ac 722); of JANNES and JAMBRES (2 Ti 38); of the rock (see Rock) 
that followed the Israelites through the wilderness (1 Co 104); 
of the Law being given him, not directly by God, but through> 
the mediation of angels (Ac 793, Gal 319, He 22); of Michael 


SCRIP 


SEA 


also elaborated the ethical and religious contents 
of Scripture in an altogether unhistorical and fan- 
tastic manner, devoting attention especially to 
angelology, theosophy, and eschatology. Unlike 
legal tradition (hdldchd@), historical and doctrinal 
tradition (haggadd) was not binding, save on a 
few points such as the creation and government 
of the world by God, the Divine origin of the Law, 
and the resurrection of the dead. 

On the scribes and Jesus, see art PHARISEES, § iii. 


LiteRATURE.—Schiirer, GJV3 ii. 305 ff. (HJP nm. i. 312ff.), 
to which the above article is greatly indebted; Wellhausen, 
IIG3 193 ff. and passim; Weber, Jiid. Theologie auf Grund des 
Lalmud, ete., 1ff. ; Schultz, Alttest. Theologie5, 290 ff. ; Haus- 
rath, Newtest. Zettgeschichte%, 87 ff.; O. Holtzmann, Neutest. 
Zeitgeschichte, 151. ; H. J. Holtzmann, Neutest. Theologie, 
36 ff.; Montet, Les origtnes des partis saducéenet pharisien,G1 fi., 
218ff., and passim ;- Marti, Theologie des Alt. Testaments2, 
269 ff. ; the article ‘Schriftgelehrte’ in Winer’s RWB3 ii. 425- 
428, in Herzog’s RE ® (by Strack), in Schenkel’s Bivel-Lewikon 
(by Klopper), in Riehm’s HWB2? (by Schiirer); Edersheim, 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 1. 93ff., ii.774 ff. ; Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers2; W. R. Smith, OTC! 55 ff. 
(242 ff.]; Bacher, Die dlteste Terminol. der jiid. Schriftauslegung 
(@. 33 if. on Haggada, illustrating further what is quoted on the 
derivation in LUZ, /.c., and which Schiirer®, ii, 339, accepts). 

: D. EATON. 

SCRIP.—Scrip occurs once as the tr. of mph: 
yalkut (from sp? to glean), a shepherd’s bag, in 
its single occurrence, 1S 17%; and six times as 
the tr. of wypa, a traveller’s leathern bag for 
holding provisions (cf. LXX, 2K 4, Jth 10° 
1310-5) Mt 10% Mk 68, Lk 9° 104 2255-38 all the 
examples of that word. RV retains ‘scrip’ in 
OT, but changes into ‘wallet’?’in NT. The Eng. 
word has nothing to do with ‘scrip’ (formerly 
spelt ‘script,’ from scriptum), a schedule: it is of 
Scand. origin (Icel. skreppa), and is allied to, if not 
derived from, ‘scrap’ (Icel. skrap), as made from 
a scrap of skin, or as used for holding scraps of food. 


See Bac. J. HASTINGS. 
SCRIPTURE.—The words so translated in EV 
are— 


4. an, only Dn 107 ‘JI will show thee that 
which is noted in the scripture of truth’ (RV 
‘writing’), where the reference is to ‘the book in 
which God has inscribed beforehand, as truly as 
they will be fulfilled, the destinies of mankind ’— 
Driver. Elsewhere this word is tr? ‘ writing,’ ex- 
cept Ezr 2°, Neh 7% (EV ‘ register’). 

This idea of a Book of God, in which are recorded men’s 
names or deeds, runs through OT, the Apocalyptic lit., and 
NT. It appears that burgess-rolls of cities were kept, in which 
were enrolled the names of the citizens, with their families 
(Jer 2230 ‘Write ye this man childless’) and their vocations 
(the priests’ roll or ‘register’ in Ezr 262, Neh 76). Such rolls 
suggested the figure of a roll or book kept by God, containing 
the names of the covenant people of Israel. In Is 4% (‘he that 

emaineth in Jerusalem shall be called holy, even every one 
that is written among the living [RVm ‘unto life’] in Jeru- 
salem’) and Ezk 139 (‘ neither shall they be written in the writing 
[RVm ‘ register’] of the house of Israel’) we see the transition 
from the civil to the religious use, or at least from the actual 
to the ideal. From the roll or book the name of the citizen 
was removed at death; so in Ex 3242 Muses says, ‘ Blot me, I 
pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast, written,’ and y.%% 
Jehovah answers, ‘ Whosoever has sinned against me, him will I 
blot out of my book.’ See Charles, Book of Lnoch, p. 131 ff. 


2. ypéuua: this word is used in NT in the foll. 
senses—(1) A letter of the alphabet, a written 
character, Gal 6" (where AV follows Tind. in 
rendering ‘how large a letter,’ but RV, accord- 
ing to the usage of ypduuara ypdpew, ‘how large 
letters,’ Wye. and Rhem. already had ‘what 
manner of letters’). In AV, after TR, this sense is 
found also in Lk 23°8, but omitted from RV, after 
the best MSS. (2) Any written document, Lk 
16°7 AV ‘bill,’ RV ‘bond’ (TR 76 ypdyua, edd. ra 


contending with the devil for his body (Jude%); Sa’ma or 
Salmon, the father of Boaz (1 Ch 21, Ru 420), was the husband 
of Rahab (Mt 15); the drought and famine of 1 K 171 181#- were 
known to have lasted three and a half years (Lk 425, Ja 517; see 
also Gal 429, cf. under ISHMAEL). 


ypduuara), (3) An epistle, Ac 287! (ypdumara, EV 
‘letters’). (4) The law of Moses, Jn 5*7 (ra éxetvou 
ypdumara, EV ‘his writings’); in St. Paulas written 
and judicial in opposition to the liberty of the 
law of life in Christ, Ro 22729 76 2 Co 36 6 7, 
(5) The sacred Seriptures of the OT, 2 Ti 3° (TR 
Ta lepd ypdupara, edd. omit rd, AV ‘the holy Serip- 
tures,’ RV ‘the sacred writings’). (6) Learning, 
Jn 7, Ac 2674, 

3. yeagy. Once this word refers to NT writ- 
ings, viz. the Epp. of St. Paul, 2 P 3!®; elsewhere 
the reference is to a passage of the OT,* or to the 
OT Scriptures in general. In Gal 3° ‘the Scrip- 
ture’ is personified. 

The question whether ypxg7 in the sing. is ever used of the 
OT as a whole is much disputed. In a note to Gal 322 Lightfoot 
lays down the rule that ‘the sing. 7p«9¢4 in the NT always 
means @ particular passage of Scripture.’ But in a subsequent 
note to Ro 4% he somewhat modifies this statement: ‘Dr. 
Vaughan,’ he says, ‘takes a different view, and instances 
examples from St. John. The usage of St. John may admit of 
a doubt, though, personally, I think not; St. Paul's practice, 
however, is absolute and uniform.’ Hort (on 1 P 26) says that 
in St. John and St. Paul 4 yp«¢4 ‘is capable of being understood 
as approximating to the collective sense.’ See Westcott, 
Hebrews, p. 474ff.; Deissmann, Bibvelstudien, 108 ff., Eng. tr. 
112 ff. ; and esp. Warfield in Pres. and Ref. Review, x. (July 
1899) p. 472 ff. J. HASTINGS. 


SCYTHIANS (Sxvda, Jeg 1°”, Jth 3", 2 Mac 4% 12”, 
3 Mac 7°; Gn 14! 9 Sx. in Symm. =oy),—A nomadic 
tribe of Indo-European origin who lived between the 
Danube and the Don, and spread over the region be- 
tween the Caucasus and the Caspian. In the time 
of the elder Pliny the name Scythia was applied 
vaguely to the remote regions of Central Asia and 
S.E. Europe. The cruelty of the Scythians was pro- 
verbial (Herod. iv. 64), and their injustice (2 Mac 
47, cf. 3 Mac 7°). Herodotus mentions (i. 103-105) 
that a horde of Scythians invaded Media, became 
masters of Asia, and intended to attack Egypt. 
Psammetichus, the king of Egypt, met them in 
Palestine, where he was besieging Azotus, and 
prevailed on them by bribes to retreat. It is not 
unprobable that the description of the foe from 
the north in Jer 4°-6” was suggested by the ravages 
of these Scythian hordes, and that the imagery of 
Ezk 38% had a similar origin. Zephaniah’s de- 
scription of the ‘ Day of the Lord’ may also reflect 
the impression produced upon the prophet’s mind 
by the news of the advance of these formidable 
hosts (see Driver, LOT® 252, 291f., 342, and cf. 
art. JEREMIAH in vol. ii. p. 570”), Thue. (i. 96) 
connects the Scythians with the Getz, their 
neighbours, with whom they afterwards coalesced. 
Horace (Od. Il. xxiv. 9 ff.) praises their simplicity 
and describes their nomadic habits. In Col 3 
(cf. Gal 3°8), where it is said that Christianity does 
away with all ethnical distinctions, Scythians are 
mentioned in connexion with, and probably as a 
synonym for, barbarians. C. H. PRICHARD. 


SCYTHOPOLIS.—See BETHSHEAN. Its inhabit- 
ants are called Scythopolitans (L«vGoroN(e)irar) in 
2 Mace 12%. 


SEA (Heb. 0:; Gr. 4 Oddacoa; only twice 7d 
médayos, Mt 18°, Ac 27°).—Besides the literal use, 
either generally or specially, with often a descrip- 
tive epithet, of the Mediterranean (Ex 23”, Nu 34°, 
Dt 11”), the Dead Sea (Nu 34°, Jos 38, Zec 148), the 
Red Sea (Ex 10, Ac7*, 1 Co 10!, He 11%), the Sea 
of Galilee (Nu 341, Jos 12°, Mt 478 15°, Mk 136 731, 
Jn 211 61), and even the Nile (Is 18? 19°, Ezk 322, 
Nah 38) and Euphrates (Is 21', Jer 51°), and the 
figurative use in OT for west, because the Mediter- 
ranean was the western limit of Palestine (Gin 
984, Ex 10! 2712, Jos 8° 112), there are poetical, 

* Hort, however, holds that in 1 P 26 év ypa¢7 cannot mean 


‘in Scripture,’ nor even ‘in a passage of Scripture,’ but must 
mean simply ‘in writing,’ as Sir 3982 427 445 etc. 


SEA 


SEA, BRAZEN 


eS 2. See a een ee ee eres 


mythological, and apocalyptic references to the 
sea, which in several passages give to the word a 
theological significance. In this use the word 
‘sea’ is closely allied with the word ‘deep’ (o\7n 
LXX and N'I % &Bvocos), which means (1) the 
primeval sea, from which all arose (Gn 1?, Ps 24”) ; 
(2) the ocean stream and subterranean waters 
(Gn 7 82 495, Dt 33! 87); (3) any mass of waters 
(Ex 151, Ps 427 107%); (4) the depths, the deep 
places of the underworld (Ps 71°°; see Cheyne on 
Ps 88° and 1487), as the abode of the dead generally 
(Ro 107), and specially of demons (Lk 8*!, Rey 9! 
117178201). While generally used only in the third 
sense, the word ‘sea’ seems in some passages to 
borrow the fourth sense also (Rev 13!, Dn 7%). 
Either by poetical personification or as a mytho- 
logical survival, the sea is spoken of as a monster 
over which God sets a watch, and with which He 
wages war (Job 7!, see Davidson, Job, p. 54; 
Is 271, see Cheyne, Isaiah, i. p. 158; Is 51"). The 
image of the sea is used regarding man and his 
ways: the wicked are as the sea casting up mire 
and dirt (Is 57’), man’s grief is as the unquiet sea 


SEA, BRAZEN (nvnin 0: 2K 25%, 1 Ch 188, Jer 
527; called in 1 K 7#%=2 Ch 4? Molten Sea [0; 
py]; also called in 1 K 7% e¢ al. absolutely ‘The 
Sea’ [o°]).—The large basin * of copper or bronze 
(see BRASS) which stood S.E.S. of the house, and, 
as in the case of the corresponding layer (713) of 
the tabernacle, was situated between the altar and 
the porch.t The metal of which it was made is 
said to have been taken by David from the cities 
Tibhath and Cun.t The basin was itself 5 cubits 
high, with a diameter of 10 cubits and a circum- 
ference of 30.§ It was a handbreadth in thickness. 
Its rim was bent outward as in that of many cups, 
being of the shape of a lily. That is all we are 
told of its shape, but from these data Josephus 


concluded that it was a hemisphere: others have 


thought of it as cylinder-shaped. Winer,|| Riehm,‘/ 
and Thenius** hold it to have been a kind of 
cylinder, in which the lower part bulged out. 
Thening, Keil, and others object to Josephus’ 
view that, if the basin were a hemisphere, it 
could not hold 2000, much Jess 3000 baths of water. 
The same might be said of the cylinder form which 
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THE BRAZEN SEA (AFTER STADE). 


(Jer 49%), the doubtful man is as a wave tossed by 
the wind (Ja 1°), wicked men are raging waves of 
the sea foaming out their own shame (Jude }), 
invading hosts are compared to overflowing streams 
(Is 8’, Jer 47?) and the noisy sea (Is 17!%). In 
Rey 13! the beast rises out of the sea (as in Dn 7° 
the four beasts rise), because (1) the sea as a wild, 
terrible power (Ps 107°; see G. A. Smith, HG@HL 
bk. ii. ch. vii.) represents heathenism (Reuss on 
Dn 7°) ; or (2) the Roman power actually came from 
the sea, or the west (Holtzmann, Handcom. on 
Rev 13?) ; or (3) the sea is but a synonym for the 
abyss (cf. Rev 117 178); or (4) the sea represents 
humanity, as in the passages noted above (so in 
Rev 17% the many waters of v.1 are explained as 
‘peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and tongues’; 
see Carpenter on Rey 13! and 17” in Ellicott’s NT 
‘Commentary, xil. pp. 167, 207). The words in 
Rev 21! ‘the sea is no more’ (RV) will mean 
accordingly that powers hostile to God, whether 
men or demons, shall be brought to nought. 

See also art. SEA OF GLASS, and for ‘ brazen sea’ 
and ‘molten sea’ next article. 

A. E. GARVIE. 


some give it. Benzinger+t+ points out that 2000 
baths are equivalent to 72,800 litres, and that a 
hemisphere of the dimensions of the brazen sea 
could contain but 32,707 litres, while a cylinder 
of these dimensions would contain, at the utmost, 
49,062 litres. It is possible that the diameter and 
circumference are taken at the narrowest part, say 
immediately beneath the rim; but it is more 
probable that the measurements apply to the rim, 
and ee lower down the vessel] bulged out very 
much. 


According to 2Ch 4° and Josephus, Ant. vit. iii. 5, the sea 
held not 2000, but 3000 baths. Keil and Thenius trace the error 
to a transcriber, and accordingly alter 3000 to 2000. There is, 
however, no external support for the change, and it is ex- 
ceedingly likely that we owe the larger number to the fondness 
of the Chronicler for exaggeration—a fondness equalled at least 
by the Jewish historian. 


Below the rim, somewhere near the middle of 
* The Romans called large vessels lakes (lacus). 

t Ex 3018, 

{10Ch 188, cf. 28 88. The names of places differ in these 


parallel verses, 
§ LXX 33. { HWB2 ji. 985. 


** Com. 


|| RWB ii. 69. 
tt Com. on 1 K 726, 


SEA, BRAZEN 


the vessel, probably two rows of colocynths * were 
figured, these being cast with the basin, and not 
subsequently carved. Stade + has shown on gram- 
‘matical and other grounds that the numeral ‘ ten’ 
must go with ‘cubits’ and not with ‘ colocynths,’ 
and that, in short, the words constitute a clumsy 
gloss, and had far better be left out. 

The Brazen Sea rested upon 12 brazen oxen, with 
their heads turned towards the four cardinal points, 
3 looking in each direction. All of them probably 
stood upon one basement of metal. 

It is likelysthat the space between the several 
groups was greater than that between the several 
members of the group; but we have no information 
on this, or concerning the height of the oxen or 
their other dimensions. 

Josephus t says that in making them Solomon broke the law 
of Moses which forbade the making of any graven image,$ as he 
did also in making the lions that were about his throne. He 
might surely have added the cherubim, which come under the 
same category. Riehm says the figures of oxen were chosen 
to form a rest for the basin, because oxen formed so large a part 
of the offerings. This may also supply a reason for the horns at 
the four corners, as Franz Delitzsch suggests.|| Stade, Ben- 
zinger, Nowack, and others hold that the oxen have.a connexion 
with the worship of Jehovah in the form of a bull, which pre- 
vailed in the North; the horns of the altar are traced to the 
same source. Kosters § tries to prove that the ‘Sea’ stands for the 
DinA—‘the deep,’ one source of water supply, and that the 
lavers ** represent the clouds, the source of the rain supply. 
Benzinger gives his approval to this theory,tt and so did 
Smendtt before him. On these matters the Bible is silent. 

We are not told how the basin was supplied with 
water, nor how the water was got out. 

As to the first, Keil thinks it was filled by means 
of a crane which raised the water from the fountain 
close to the altar and transferred it by means of 
some vessel to the ‘Sea’ whenever it was wanted. 
With regard to the second, there must have been 
some apertures low enough to be reached ; possibly 
the water came out of the mouths of the oxen 
through pipes supplied with taps. For the opinions 
of leading rabbinical writers, see Lundius, Jid. 
Heilig., Hamburg, 1738, p. 356. 

Not a word is said in the older and scberer 
account of Kings of the purpose served by the 
Brazen Sea. But in 2 Ch 4° it is said to be for 
the priests to wash in: that is, if we take the 
account of the 7D or laver§§ of the tabernacle to 
guide us, the priests washed their hands and feet 
with its water before they proceeded to ofter 
sacrifices. 

The next point at which we meet the Brazen Sea 
is in 2 K 161”, where it is narrated that Ahaz, for 
the sake of their value, took away the brazen 
oxen, and laid the ‘Sea’ on the stone pavement. 
The Chaldeans at a later time, led by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, broke the ‘Sea’ into pieces and carried 
away these pieces to Babylon.|||| 

After this we read no more about it. Yet Sir 
50° 7% seems to show that in the mind of the writer 


* The addition ‘ten colocynths to every cubit’ has no sup- 
port in the MT, nor in the LXX, though Thenius and Keil 
defend this rendering. 

+ ZAT'W iii. 157 £. 

¢ Ant. vill. vii. 5. 

| Riehm, HWB2 i. 75. 
altars with rams’ heads at the corners. 
burnt-offering. 

| TAT, 1879, 445 fF. ** See 1 K 727-39, and cf. LAVER. 

++ Heb. Arch. 389; cf. also Nowack, Heb. Arch. ii. 44f., and 
Kittel, Kénige, p. 64. j ’ ; 

tt Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgeschichte, p. 130 [not in 
2nd ed., Smend having now, as he informs the present writer, 
abandoned Kosters’ view as being based on dogmatic rather 
than critical considerations]. hie : 

§§ See Ex 3018ff. ; this laver is to be sharply distinguished from 
the 10 lavers of the temple. See Laver, and cf. a very elaborate 
article by Stade, entitled ‘ Die Kesselwagen des salom. Tempels, 
1K 727-39,” in ZATW, 1901, p. 145 ff. ae 

\||| 2 K 2513.16, Jer 5217.20, In the last passage it is stated that 
the Chaldzans took away the oxen as well. This is not said in 
the Book of Kings. : : ; ; : 

/4[ ‘ In his days’ (those of Simon the high priest) ‘ the cistern 
to receive water, being in compass as the sea, was covered with 
plates of brass’ [but see the Heb., and ct. Kautzsch, Apokr.]. 


§ Ex 204. 
He compares the Greek and Roman 
Cf. TEMPLE, Altar of 


SEA OF GLASS 425 


the second temple had its Brazen Sea too, though 
apart from the vague hint contained in this verse 
ot the Apocrypha we read nothing about a Brazen 
or Molten Sea in any temple except Solomon’s. 


LITERATURE.— Reland, Antiq. Sacr. i. 6 ff.; Keil, Tempel 
Salomos, 118 ff.; the Bible Dictionaries of Winer?, Riehm 2, 
and the works on Biblical Archeology by Lundius, Benzinger, 
and Nowack ; Stade’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 1. 335 f.; the 
Commentaries of Thenius, Kittel, Benzinger on ‘Kings’—the 
first very full and able, the last two short, compact, and up to 


date. T. W. DAVIES. 


SEA OF CHINNERETH, SEA OF GALILEE.— 
See GALILEE, SEA OF. 


SEA OF GLASS (AV), GLASSY SEA (RV), 
Oddacoa badivyn, occurring Rey 4° 152%, has no 
exact parallel in previous or contemporary litera- 
ture. But, as the scene in Rev 4 attaches itself to 
Ezk 1, it is natural to find in the ‘glassy sea 
before the throne’ a reproduction of the picture in 
Ezk 1** ‘the likeness of a firmament (Heb. yp 
=‘expanse’; LXX orepéwua=‘solid structure,’ 
whence Vulg. jfirmamentwm) like the colour of the 
terrible crystal’ (LXX ws épacis kpvordddov, ‘having 
the look of crystal’), extending over the head of 
the living creatures and under ‘the likeness of a 
throne, as the appearance of a sapphire stone’ 
(Ezk 1°). We are reminded also of Ex 24% 1°, 
where it is said that, when Moses and Aaron and 
the elders of Israel ascended the mount and ‘saw 
the God of Israel,’ ‘there was under his feet as it 
were a paved work of sapphire stone, and as it 
were the very heaven (LXX efdos orepewmaros Tod 
ovpavod, ‘the appearance of the heaven’s firma- 
ment’) for clearness.’ And just as there was ‘fire 
on the top of the mount’ (Ex 24%), so also in Ezk 
1“ we are told that ‘there was an appearance of 
fire . . . round about,’ and again in Rey 15? the 
glassy sea is ‘mingled with fire.’ Another im- 
perfect parallel is found in Enoch 14°. The walls 
of the heavenly house from which Enoch saw in 
vision a second house and a throne in it and the 
great glory thereon, were ‘like a mosaic crystal 
floor, and its groundwork was of crystal ... . and 
its floor was fire.’ Perhaps the most nearly exact 
parallel occurs in the Book of the Secrets of Enoch 
(the Slavonic fragment of the Enoch literature, 
probably composed in its present form in the first 
half of the lst cent. A.D.).* In 3? Enoch tells how 
the angels had taken him up into the first heaven, 
next above the szther: ‘and they showed me (he 
adds) a very great sea, greater than the earthly 
(i.e. the Mediterranean), and they brought before 
my face the elders.’ Afterwards, in a higher 
heaven (the seventh in Enoch) he saw the throne 
and the glory. In Test. xii. Patr., Levi 2, this sea 
is said to lie between the first and second heavens, 
and is called the ‘water hanging’ between the 
two. It is to be noted, further, that just as we 
have, in connexion with the crystal appearance, 
‘living creatures’ in Ezekiel, and ‘holy ones’ in 
Enoch, and, in connexion with the great sea, 
‘elders’ in the Secrets of Hnoch, so also in Rev. we 
have, in connexion with the glassy sea, ‘living 
creatures’ (ch. 4) and victorious saints (ch. 15). 

It is not necessary to harmonize all these apoca- 
lyptic images. But it is clear that the writer of 
Revelation is in contact at various points with 
previous apocalyptic literature when he conceives 
of a wide expanse of water in heaven, stretching 
away in front of the throne, smooth, clear, bright 
with a golden sheen + (2118), like a fire, upon it, 
that flashes from the seven burning lamps ; while 
hard by (or upon) this sea stand types of created 
life (ch. 4), and a triumphant host of those whose 
life has been created anew (ch. 15), glorifying the 


* See Charles and Morfill’s edition. 
t See article Gass. 


426 SEA OF JAZER 


Lord God Almighty. It is possible that the idea 
of the glassy sea may have come from the temple 
pavement of ornamental polished stones (2 Ch 7°; 
Jos. BJ vi. i. 8 and iii. 2) on which the people 
bowed themselves in thanksgiving to the Lord, 
and the gleam of which the Rabbis compared to 
the gleam of erystal.* The suggested relation to 
the ‘molten sea’ (@d\acoa xan), the large copper 
reservoir of Solomon’s temple used for the ablutions 
of the priests (2S 88 [LXX], 1 K 78), seems to be 
more remote, if not quite imaginary. 
J. MASSIE, 
SEA OF JAZER.—See vol. ii. p. 553* note f. 


SEA OF THE ARABAH (AY ‘the Plain’).—See 
DEAD SEA. 


SEA OF TIBERIAS.—See GALILEE, SEA OF, 
SEAH.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


SEAL, SEALING (subst. onin; cdpayls. dmocdppa- 
youn [LXX twice]; specifically signet-ring, nn, 
nyay, in Aramaic Npiy, daxrvdos. Verb, ong ; oppay- 
ifw [all voices], xaracdppayifouae [act. and pass. ], 
emcppayifw [act. and mid.]).—These words are used 
(1) in a literal, (2) in a figurative sense. 

i. LITERAL SENSE.—(a@) Use of Seals.—There is 
evidence of the general use of seals in the early 
ages ‘extending from the mists of Babylonian 
antiquity to the decline of Roman civilization’ 
(Encyc. Brit. art. ‘Gems’). We know from the 
OT that seals were used at an early date by the 
Hebrews (Gn 3818 *> Judah’s signet), by the Egyp- 
tians (Gn 41 Pharaoh), and by the Persians (Est 
3'° 8? Ahasuerus). Herodotus tells us (i. 195) that 
the accoutrement of a Babylonian was incomplete 
without a staff and a ring, but this ring was prob- 
ably a talisman more frequently than a signet. 
And the literary evidence is supported by that of 
gems and inscriptions dating as far back as B.C. 
2000 and 3000, and showing that the practice ex- 
tended to other nations (see Riehm, HIV B, quoting 
Levy’s Tables, and de Vogiie’s Mélanges d’ Archéo- 
logie orientale). Arabs and Persians of to-day 
wear similar seals. In the NT we have the o¢payis 
upon the stone closing the mouth of the Lord’s 
tomb (Mt 27°), and the éax7ddos (probably a signet- 
ring containing the father’s name) put upon the 
finger of the prodigal (Lk 157"); probably also the 
gold ring of the rich worshipper in Ja 2? was not 
only an ornament but a signet-ring, indicating in 
itself that he was a person of consequence. 

(6) Structure of seals.—If we may judge from 
the seals and signet-rings that have come down to 
us, seals were of two kinds: (1) the small seal of 
precious stone or precious metal in a signet-ring ; 
(2) the more ample cone-shaped or round seals, 
some of metal (occasionally set in stone), some of 
porcelain or terra-cotta} (some even of wood are in 
vogue to-day in the Kast), large enough to contain 
inscriptions and animal figures, such as figures of 
oxen or antelopes, and intended to be hung by a 
cord from the neck or from the arm (Gn 38": 2, ‘Ca 
8°) or attached to the thing sealed (a door or a 
document, for example) when the impression was 
not made in the material of the thing itself. 

(¢) Lhe material used as the medium.—Beekmann 


* See Bousset, Ofenbarung, in loco. 

t+ It is very doubtful, however, whether the ‘great mass of 
existing (Babylonian) cylinders’ could have been used as seals. 

t Mr. Bernard Grenfell tells the present writer that sealings 
are not at all uncommon on Egyptian papyri, sometimes large, 
more frequently small. He believes that the practice of sealing 
docwments went back in Egypt to the earliest times, thouch 
the date of the earliest papyrus seal is as yet uncertain. Jar- 
stoppers, however, were stamped in the time of the First 
Dynasty (earlier than B.c. 4000, according to Brugsch), and 
papyri of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties, extant in fragments, 
probably, in their original state, contained sealings. 
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(Hist. of Inventions, i. 140, Bohn’s tr., quoted in 
Smith’s Christian Antiquities, art. ‘Seals ’) gives it 
as his opinion that ‘in Europe wax has been every- 
where used for sealing since the earliest ages.’ 
But in the East it was not wax but clay (Job 38"), 
sealed when soft and then made hard by burning. 
When a door or a stone was to be sealed, a clay 
seal was put at each end of the cord stretched 
across it (cf. Luang. Pet. 8, éréxpicav éxra opparyioas, 
with Jn 9% #1). Some stones so sealed still retain the 
cord marks. But, like the Arabs and the Persians, 
the Hebrews also seem to have dipped seals or 
stamps in a black pigment, a paint or an ink. The 
picture which Ezekiel draws (9*) of the man ‘ with 
the writer’s inkhorn by his side,’ marking the 
foreheads of the men that sighed and cried for 
the abominations in Jerusalem, is doubtless the 
source of the sealing picture in Rev 7. 

(2) Purposes of sealing.—Sealing was sometimes 
a substitute for signature (and conveniently so in 
days when writing was not a general accomplish- 
ment), if a letter had to be authenticated or a 
document to be ratified. So Jezebel forged Ahab’s 
signature (1 K 218); and in Neh 9% 10! the sealing 
signified adherence to the contents of the covenant 
there and then made with God. At other times it 
denoted an inalienable possession, the signet itself 
being also the type of all that was most precious 
and inviolable (Ca 8°, Jer 224). This comes out in 
the figurative application 2 Ti2 ‘ Having this seal, 
the Lord knoweth them that are his.’ (In the 
same sense, perhaps, are the oriyuara, the ‘ brands’ 
of the Lord Jesus, Gal 6”). Akin to this idea was 
that of security and permanency, as When the stone 
of the lions’ den was sealed by the king with his 
own signet and those of his lords, ‘that nothing 
might be changed concerning Daniel’ (Dn 6”, cf. 
also Bel 4, Mt 27%). These ideas of ownership and 
security are often combined with that of destina- 
tion, as in Ezk 94 and Rey 7°, where the persons 
sealed were, as God’s people, secured from imminent 
destruction and designated for future reward. 
Finally, connected with the ideas of security and 
destination was the idea of secrecy or postponement 
of disclosure, as when the words of a roll, more 
particularly if prophetic, were sealed up for the 
uninitiated, or till the time came to publish them 
(Is 29%, Dn 12°, Rev 104). Quite in harmony with 
all these ideas was the idea of authority in the seal 
or signet, so that when a king bestowed his signet 
he thereby invested the recipient with royal 
authority, lending him, in fact, the royal name 
(Gn 41, Pharaoh and Joseph). 

li. FIGURATIVE SENSE.—In illustrating the scope 
of the literal, it has been unavoidable to trench 
upon the figurative, literal sealing being emblematic 
ot one idea or another. But we have still to deal 
with the religious, the spiritual sense of seal and 
sealing, where there is nothing literal at all, even 
in vision. This comes out principally in the NT. 

The idea of authentication is prominent when 
converts are called the seal of apostleship (1 Co 9°), 
and when circumcision is named a seal, z.e. an 
authentication, of that righteousness by faith 
which existed before the rite was performed (Ro 
41). The solemn authentication of human experi- 
ence lies in the expression that he who has received 
the witness of the Son ‘hath set seal to this that 
God is true’ in what He promised through the 
Son (Jn 3%); while the saying ‘ Him hath God the 
Father sealed’ signifies authentication and destina- 
tion to convey eternal life (Jn 67). The figurative 


sense of seal in the passage (2 Ti 2”), ‘The firm 
foundation of God (God’s foundation of firm be- 
lievers) standeth, having this seal, The Lord 
knoweth them that are his,’ includes ownership, 
authentication, security, and destination. Allthese 
ideas, but especially destination, are present when 


SEAL, SEAL SKINS 


SEA-MONSTER » 497 


a 


it is said that believers are sealed with the Holy 
Spirit of promise (Eph 1°) ; sealed unto the day of 
redemption (4°) ; sealed and having, in the Spirit 
within us, the earnest of what we shall be (2 Co 1%). 
Working back from the early assimilation of 
baptism to circumcision as a seal (Hermas, Sim. 
vii. 6; 2 Clem. vii.), some have interpreted the 
sealings just mentioned as directly referring to the 
baptismal rite. But Lightfoot seems to be justified 
in questioning (2 Clem. vii.) whether ‘St. Paul or 
St. John (e.g. Rev 94) used the image with any direct 
reference to baptism.’ Hatch (Hibbert Lectures, p. 
295) and Harnack (Dogmengesch. I. i. 151) trace the 
baptism sense of oppayis to the Greek mysteries ; 
but Anrich (Mysterienwesen, p. 120 ff.) gives in his 
adherence to the belief that the origin of the use 
is the Jewish view of circumcision as a seal (see 
Anrich for illustr., and Sanday-Headlam on Ro 4"), 
One peculiar figurative use remains to be noticed. 
St. Paul, in speaking (Ro 15°) of handing over the 
collection to the saints at Jerusalem, describes his 
act as ‘sealing to them this fruit’ (of his efforts, or 
of the spiritual blessings that had gone forth from 
the Jews). The simplest explanation seems to be 
that of Theodore of Mopsuestia: that the apostle 
is referring to the solemn and exact formalities of 
the transaction—a view which Deissmann supports 
from the papyri of Fayyfiim, where such sealing of 
wheat-sacks and the like stands for a guarantee 
that they contain the amount they profess to con- 
tain. St. Paul desires to act like a conscientious 
merchant, and to guarantee formally that he hands 
over the amount due from him. The suspicions 
which some of his enemies had set afloat, that he 
helped himself from the collection, must be defi- 
nitely and completely foreclosed. J. MASSIE. 


SEAL, SEAL SKINS.—See BADGER. 
SEAMEW (RV Ly 117%, Dt 14!°).—See Cuckow. 


SEA-MONSTER.—This Eng. term occurs only 
twice in RV (text): Gn 1?! ‘God created the great 
sea-monsters’ (AV ‘great whales,’ LXX ra «7jrn), 
and Job 7 ‘Am I a sea or a sea-monster (AV 
‘whale,’ LXX dpdxcwv), that thou settest a watch 
over me?’ The Heb. in both these passages is jm 
(plur. oy3a and o’yzn), which has been supposed to 
come from an (unused) root jin=‘stretch,’ ‘ ex- 
tend,’ and so to signify properly an elongated 
animal (see Ges. 7es. 1511). The word jn, in 
addition to these two occurrences, is used of ser- 
pents or serpent-like creatures in Ex 7° [P; JE 
and R use w73, LXX égus, in the similar passages 
43 and 7], Dt 32%, Ps 91%; perhaps the crocodile 
is in view in Is 271 519, Ezk 29% 32? (see small type 
below), Ps 741%; large water animals* of some 
kind are designated by it in Jer 51 [Gr. 28]*, Ps 
1487, In all these passages the LXX tr. jun by 
dpdxwv, RV has ‘dragon,’ except in Ex 7° ‘ser- 
pent’ (RVm, ‘Heb. tannin, any large reptile’); 
and Ps 9138 ‘serpent’; in Ps 74'° RVm has ‘sea- 
monsters,’ in 148% ‘or sea-monsters or waterspouts.’ 

In Neh 2% we hear also of the ‘én hattannin 
(‘well of the dragon, LXX myyh Tay cuKGr, 
‘fountain of the figs,’ evidently confusing jy 
with oyn ‘ figs’). 

Quite a different term, although it has sometimes been con- 
fused + with it both by copyists []"38, LXX dpeexovtes, Of La 4% is 
a textual error for D°3R, while, conversely, 0°3M of Ezk 29% 322 
(LXX in all dpézav) shouid be [73H] and by interpreters, is DUA 


*The creattire which is said to have swallowed Jonah (see 
yol. ii, p. 750) is called simply a great fish (772 39), Jon 117 
[Heb. and Gr. 21]. The familiar ‘ whale’ comes from LXX zyr0s 
(4iyx), reproduced in the zzz of Mt 1240. 

+ Pocock in his Commentary on Mic 18 (1677) first showed that 
these two words had been confused, and pointed out that 0°19 
must denote some kind of jackal. 


(once Mal 1%, if the text is correct, niin, LXX d¢ux7%=Heb. 
nisi; ef. Jer 99 (10), Ps 6513), the plur. of (unused) JA, which 
means some beast that haunts solitary places, probably the 
jackal. Its occurrences are Is 1322 3413 357 4320, Jer 910 (11) 1022 
146 4983 5137, Mic 18, Ps 4420 (19) (if the text is correct, but see 
Cheyne or Wellh.), Job 3022 [in all these passages AV has 
‘dragons,’ * RV ‘ jackals’), La 43 (AV [wrongly] ‘sea-monsters,’ ¢ 
m. ‘sea-calves,’ RV ‘ jackals’), 

Another monster, belonging to the same cate- 
gory as tannin, is LEVIATHAN (jnn> liwydathan, 
prob. =‘ wreathed,’ ‘coiled’), which appears as a 
denizen of the waters in Ps 104°6 ‘diwyathan whom 
thou hast formed (ms:) to play therein’ (or ‘ with 
him,’ japqv?, LXX éeuralfew airs), and Job 41) 
[Heb. 40°#:}. In the first of these passages the 
whale is often supposed to be referred to, in the 
second the crocodile, which last may be the 
reference also in Ps 74", where liwyathan is ap- 
parently symbolical of Egypt. In Job 38 [where 
it is not necessary to read, with Gunkel, o° ‘sea’ 
for oY ‘day ’] magicians are supposed to be able to 
‘rouse up’ (129; B yxe:pdoacbac) this monster. On 
Is 271 see below. [LXX in all these passages tr. 
jand by dpdxwv, except in Job 38, where it has 7d 
béya Kiros; Aq., Symm., and Theod., where they 
are extant, always transliterate Newaddv, except 
in this same passage in Job, where Theod. has 
dpdxwv]. Leviathan is referred to also in Enoch 
GOs, 2 Es 67-52; cf. Apoc. Bar 29%, 

It has been convended that, in most of the OT 
passages where tannin and liwydthdn occur, a 
mythological or semi- mythological allusion is 
present. Such an allusion is discovered, for in- 
stance, in Is 27! ‘In that day the LorD with his sore 
and great and strong sword shall punish liwyathan 
the fleeing serpent (0°72 wm, LXX édis devywr, Aq. 
édus woxbs, Symm. ddus cvykdelwv) and liwyathan the 
coiled serpent (jinbay wm, LXX Ugis cxodvds, Aq. and 
Symin. édis éverxcowpévos), and he shall slay the 
tannin that is in the sea.’ The language here cer- 
tainly recalls the Babylonian mythology with its 
account of the primeval conflict between Marduk 
and Tiamat (see art. CosmMoGoNY). The ‘ fleeing 
serpent’ (cf. Job 26!t-) is portrayed on a Bab. 
seal, with Marduk in pursuit ; the ‘ coiled serpent’ 
might be the earth-encircling ocean. These two 
luwyathans are held to be simply differentiations of 
Tiamat, whose consort, Kingu, may be ‘ the dragon 
in the sea’ (so Gunkel, followed by Cheyne, e¢ a.). 
At the same time Gunkel (p. 40) admits that they 
are employed by ‘Isaiah’ to symbolize kingdoms. 
In Is 51° (on which see art. RAHAB) the ‘ dragon’ 
(symbolical, as the context shows, of Egypt at the 
time of the Exodus) appears, as in the Bab. cos- 
mogony, as having been destroyed by God long 
ago (so also in Ps 74! ‘Thou brakest the heads 
of the tanninim in the waters, thou didst crush 
the heads of linvyathan in pieces,’ 891° al.), whereas 
in 27: the monster is thought of apparently as im- 
prisoned in the sea, and destined to be destroyed at 
last by Jahweh’s sword (ef. Job 3°, where, as was 
noted above, magicians have the power to ‘rouse 
up’ liwydthan ; 7'*, where watchers are set over 
the tannin; and Am 9°, where the serpent [v73, 
dpdxwy] is in any case no venomous marine snake, 
for such are not found in the Mediterranean, but 
‘an imaginary monster, supposed by the Hebrews 
to have its home at the bottom of the ocean, and 
to be at the disposal of the Almighty’ [Driver, 
ad loc.; similarly Nowack, who has no doubt that 
there is a reference to the sea-monster of myth- 
ology]). Again, in Ezk 29° and 327% the tannin 
to which Pharaoh is compared, although it has 
points in common with the crocodile, is held to 


* The word ‘ dragon’ in AV should probably be viewed merely 
as an old and poetical word for a large serpent (not necessarily 
a fabulous monster). See examples of its use in this sense im 
old writers as quoted by Murray in Oaf. Eng. Dictionary, 8.v. 

+ This is the only occurrence of ‘ sea-monster’ in AV, 
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find its only true equivalent in the monster Tiamat. 
The treatment to be meted out by God to Pharaoh 
recalls, we are told, the way in which Tiamat and 
her allies were vanquished and afterwards treated 
by Marduk ; compare, for instance, Ezl 32° ‘1 will 
spread out my net for thee,’ etc., with Creation 
tablet iv. ll. 95, 112, ‘ Bel (Marduk) threw wide his 
net, made it encompass her’; ‘ In the net they lay, 
in the meshes they sat.’ But the net is a common 
OT figure, and may be used here independently. 
Upon the whole, while it is practically certain 
that the Tiamat myth had reached Palestine and 
that there are allusions to it in the OT, it will 
hardly be questioned that Gunkel exaggerates its 
influence. 

The ‘dragon’ of Neh 2! is probably a serpent 
regarded as the tutelary deity of the spring, and 
believed to give living power, perhaps healing 
virtues, to its waters (cf. W. R. Smith, 2S! 156, 
161 [7172, 176}). 

It does not fall within the scope of the present 
article to discuss the ‘dragon’ of the Greek Book 
of Daniel (see art. BEL AND THE DRAGON), the 
‘dragons’ of Ad. Est 107 11° or of Ps-Sol 278", or 
the ‘dragon’ of Rev 12% 132: 4-12 161 20?, for which 
last see REVELATION (Book OF), p. 256, and 
Bousset’s Comm. ad loc. See also art. RAHAB. 


LITERATURE.—Gunkel, Schipfung u. Chaos, esp. pp. 29-90; 
Cheyne’s artt. ‘Behemoth and Leviathan’ and ‘Dragon’ in 
Encyc. Bibl.; Weber, Jud. Theol.2 160, 202, 402, 404 (on Jewish 
fancies about Leviathan); the Comm., esp. those of A. B. 
Davidson, Dillm., Budde, and Duhm on Job; of Cheyne, 
Dillm.-Kittel, and Marti on Jsaiah; and of Bertholet and 
Kraetzschmar (both disinclined to admit in Ezk 293 322 the 
mythological allusions contended for by Gunkel) on Ezekiel. 

J. A. SELBIE. 
SEBA (x20).—Son of Cush, Gn 107=1 Ch 19% 
Since Seba is mentioned in connexion with Cush 
in Is 43° and 45%, it is probable that this genealogy 
is a gloss on the passages of Isaiah, or, at any rate, 
based upon them. Of Seba this author knows that 
its inhabitants were tall; and since he prophesies 
that they should be brought in chains to Jerusalem, 
it seems reasonable to identify them with a race 
mentioned in the oracle of Is 18-7, who were to be 
brought as an offering to the temple, who also 
were connected with a nation living beyond the 
rivers of Cush, and who are described as ‘drawn 
out, clean-shaven, and of power from ancient 
times.’ The rest of the description is at present 
unintelligible. There is a further reference to 
them in Ps 72, where, however, they are merely 
typical of a distant race, and coupled with the 
familiar Sheba on the ground of the resemblance 
of their names. On this resemblance Glaser 
(Skizze, li. 387 ff.) bases his theory that they repre- 
sent the Sabseans of Jebel Shammir in Nejd—a 
theory which is to be rejected on the ground that 
the only author who knows anything definite 
about them keeps them carefully apart from the 
Sabeans, and mentions them in connexion with 
Cush and Egypt. Since from the 8th cent. B.c, 
Cush had played an important part in polities, 
it is probable that an educated man would have 
some idea of the locality of Cush, and therefore 
any attempt to seek for Seba anywhere but in the 
heart of Africa should be rejected. The researches 
of Mr. Theodore Bent (Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land, 1892) have certified the existence in the 
heart of Africa of the vestiges of ancient States, 
the names of which are lost to history. The 
description given by him of the ancient State of 
Mashonaland hears some resemblance to that given 
in Is 18, possibly on the ground of Egyptian de- 
spatches or the statements of Ethiopians then 
dominant in Egypt. ‘There is,’ says a Portuguese 
traveller quoted p. 207, ‘a tower or edifice of 
worked masenry, which appears evidently not to 
be the work of black natives of the country, but 
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of some powerful and political nations’; p. 231, 
‘there is little doubt that the ancient builders of 
the ruins in Mashonaland, the forts and towns 
between the Zambesi and the Limpopo, utilized 
the Sabi river as their road to and from the coast.’ 
This, like other African rivers, was in ancient 
times suitable for large craft, but, through silting, 
is no longer fit for it (p. 231). It does not appear 
that epigraphic research has as yet thrown any 
light on this name. D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 


SEBAM (o01¥; LeBaud; Saban).—A town in the 
pastoral district, ‘a land for cattle,’ in which 
Heshbon, Elealeh, and Nebo were also situated 
(Nu 32%). It is apparently the same place as 
Sibmah, which was in the territory of Reuben, 
and was rebuilt by the children of Reuben (Jos 
13°, Nu 325). Sebam probably soon fell into the 
hands of the Moabites, in whose possession it was 
in the days of Isaiah and Jeremiah. It was then 
celebrated for its vines, which were destroyed by 
‘the lords of the nations’ (Is 16° °, Jer 48%). 
Jerome (Onom. s. ‘Sabama’) calls it a town of Moab 
in the land of Gilead, and says that it was barely 
500 paces from Heshbon (Com. in Is. v.), and one 
of the strong places of the district. It is perhaps 
Stimia, on the south side of Wddy Hesbdn, and 2 
English miles from Heshbon. There are here 
some ruins, rock-hewn sarcophagi, and rock-cut 
wine-presses (PEF Mem. East Pal. p. 221). 

C. W. WILSON. 

SEBAT (2a8dr) 1 Mac 164, or SHEBAT (32) Zec 
17.—The eleventh month ; sce TIME. 


SECACAH (7225; B Alyioga, A Doxoxd; Sachacha). 
—One of six cities situated in the ‘ wilderness’ 
(midbadr) of Judah (Jos 15"), that is, in the waste 
land west of the Dead Sea. It was unknown to 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. Laxxd, Seacha), 
and there is no clue to its position. Conder (dk. 
to Bible) identifies it, doubtfully, with Khurbet ed- 
Dikkeh, also called Khurbet es-Sikkeh, ‘ruin of the 
path,’ 2 miles 8. of Bethany. This is too near 
Jerusalem. Secacah was probably between the 
Kidron ravine (Wddy en-Ndr) and En-gedi. 

C. W. WILson. 

SECHENIAS (A eyevias).—1. (B om.) 1 Es 8*°= 
Shecaniah, Ezr 8°, where the text needs rearrang- 
ing to agree with 1 Esdras. 2. (B Elexovias), 1 Es 
8**=Shecaniah, Ezr 8°. 


SECOND COMING.—See PAROUSIA, Vol. iii. p. 674, 


SECT.—See HERESY, vol. ii. p. 351. 


SECU (1387, with the article ; B év 76 Sedel, A ev 
Yox«xw).—A place mentioned only in 18 19”. It 
was not far from Ramah (Samuel’s residence), 
and apparently on the road from Gibeah to that 
place. In or near it there was a large cistern 
(RV ‘the great well’ [5i737 12], RVm ‘the well of 
the threshing floor’ [j737‘3, LXX ¢péaros 70d ddw]) 
which Saul passed on his journey. The place is 
unknown, and its site depends upon the position 
assigned respectively to Gibeah and Ramah. 
Several identifications have been proposed: for 
instance, Bir Nebala, near Gibeon (Smith’s DB), 
Khurbet Shuweikeh, a little 8. of Bireh (Conder, 
PEF Mem. iii. 52, 126), and the ancient reservoir 
at Solomon’s Pools (PEF S¢, 1898, p. 17), but this 
last is dependent upon an improbable site for 
RAMAH (see above, p. 198"). The LXX (B) & ré 
Zepel implies the Heb. *s¥a=‘ bare height’ (often 
in Jeremiah). This is preferred to MT by Thenins, 
Driver (Text of Sam. ad. loc.), Lohr, H. P. Smith, 
and recent writers in general. 

C. W. WILson. 


SECUNDUS (Zexodvdos [TR], Zéxovvdos [WH, 


SECURE 


SEIR 


Blass]).—A man of Thessalonica, who accompanied 
St. Paul from Philippi to Europe (Ac 204), probably 
one of the apostles of the Churches taking the 
Macedonian contributions to Jerusalem, Ac 2427, 
2Co 8%. The name (with SostPpaTER) occurs in the 
{well-known inscription of Thessalonica, C/@ ii. 
1967, which gives a list of Politarchs. 
A. C. HEADLAM. 

SECURE.—As used in AV ‘secure’ means ‘con- 
fident,’ ‘trustful,’ ‘not anticipating danger.’ It 
is always in OT the tr. of ny2 to trust, confide, or 
some of its derivatives. In NT it occurs only asa 
verb, and only in Mt 28" ‘And if this come to 
the governor’s ears, we will persuade him, and 
secure you,’ where the Gr. is duds dwepluvous mou)- 
couev, v.e. ‘make you free from care,’ which corre- 
sponds exactly with the derivation of the Eng. 
word (Lat. secwrus, i.e. se ‘free from,’ and cura 
‘care’). Cf. Je 187 ‘they dwelt careless, after the 
manner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure.’ How 
greatly the word has changed its meaning may be 
seen from Jg 82 ‘Gideon . . . smote the host: for 
the host was secure.’ Davies (Bible Eng. p. 103) 
quotes from Sandys (p. 210), ‘There is no where 
~ any place wherein it is safe to be secure.’ 

Securely (Pr 3°, Mic 28, Sir 4%) has the same 
meaning. And so also security in 2 Es 7°, Sir 5’; 


but in Ac 17° ‘when they had taken security of 
Jason, and of the other, they let them go,’ this 
word is used in its modern sense (Gr. 70 ixavéy). 

J. HASTINGS. 
Jd Mee 


SEDEKIAS (Zedexias, AV Zedechias), 1 
(LXX *), Zedekiah king of Judah. 


SEDUCTION.—See art. CRIMES AND PUNISH- 
MENTS, vol. i. p. 522°. 


SEED, SEEDTIME.—There is a threefoid usage 
of the words rendered by EV ‘seed.’ 4. Botanical 
and agricultural.—The common Heb. term is yj 
(Aram. ytt Dn 2%), usually ‘seed,’ but in Gn 8” 
‘seed time,’ and in Lv 26° ‘sowing time.’ In Ezk 
17° yyraqy is tr. ‘fruitful field’ (RV ‘fruitful soil’). 
‘Sowing seed’ (Ly 11°") and ‘things that are sown’ 
(Is 61") are equivalents of yr. In J] 17 nine is 
tr. ‘seed’ (RV ‘seeds’). ‘Mingled seed’ (Lv 19?) 
and ‘divers seeds’ (Dt 22°) are renderings of D:x72. 
In Is 197 ytip 59> appears in AV as ‘every thing 
sown,’ RV ‘all that is sown.’ The usual Gr. word 
in Apocr. and NT is orépua, but oédpos also occurs 
Mk 4° [cf. Swete’s note], Lk 8-4, 2Co 9! The 
most interesting Scripture references to ‘seed’ in 
this sense are the poetic figure in Ps 126° and our 
Lord’s parables of the Sower and the Tares. See 
AGRICULTURE, vol. i. 49%. 2. Physioloqical.—The 
phrase yij-naz¥ is variously tr. in Ly 151% 17- 18. 82 21 
1919 924 Nu 5%. ‘To conceive seed’ stands in 
Ly 12? for the Hiph. of y7, in Nu 5* for the Niph. 
with the noun yj, and in He 11?! for els xaraBodny 
orépuatos. omépyua has this meaning in Wis 7%, and 
orépa bears the same sense in the metaphor of 
1 P 123, where Christians are said to have been 
“begotten again, not of corruptible seed (é« omopis 
papris), but of incorruptible (4¢@dprov), through 
the word of God.’ 3. Metaphorical for offspring, 
whether of animals (Jer 31%) or of man. ere the 
words are yj and ovépya, The former is twice tr. 
‘child’ (Lv 22%,1S 11). ‘Seed’ has the meaning 
of genealogy or pedigree, Ezr 2°, Neh 7%. ‘The 
holy seed’ is a special designation of the people of 
Israel, Is 613, Ezr 92,1 Es 8”. ‘Seed,’ like ‘ genera- 
tion,’ is sometimes used to describe a class of 
people with reference to character rather than to 
descent. Thus we have ‘seed of evil-doers’ (Is 14), 
“of falsehood’ (Is 574), ‘blameless seed’ (Wis 10”), 
“accursed seed’ (Wis 12"), a seed ‘honoured’ or 
§dishonoured’ (Sir 10”). 

Two NT passages call for separate remark. 


(a) The words omépya aitod év aitG wéverc (1 Jn 3%) 
have been interpreted to mean either (1) that 
Christians, as the ‘seed’ or children of God, abide 
in Him and are thus kept from sinning ; or (2) that 
a Divine principle of life remains in the Christian, 
which secures the same result. The latter is the 
view now almost universally accepted. It makes 
avrod= Ged, and the omépua Oeod is much the same 
as the oropa dpOapros of 1 P 1%. (6) In Gal 3° St. 
Paul bases an argument on the promises of Gn 13% 
17°, and lays much emphasis on the use of the 
singular orépyarc rather than the plural orépuacw 
as pointing to the fulfilment of the promises in an 
individual, viz. Christ. Now it has to be admitted, 
jirst, that neither in Heb. nor in Gr. would it have 
been natural to use the plural form of ‘seeds,’ even 
if the promises had been meant to point only to a 
plurality of descendants of Abraham ; and, second, 
that St. Paul’s language elsewhere (Ro 418 97) 
shows that he did not regard the singular o7épyare 
as necessarily excluding the plural meaning. St. 
Paul’s argument in Gal 3! is therefore somewhat 
artificial and Rabbinical in its form. It does not 
logically prove that the promise to Abraham must 
be fulfilled in a single individual. But we can 
take from it the thought that the collective noun, 
with its singular form, saggests an individual in 
whom the destiny of Abraham’s posterity is summed 
up, and by whom their mission to the world is 
carried out. ‘The terms of the promise, though 
not incompatible with a multiple or national fulfil- 
ment, are peculiarly compatible with one which 
centres in a single person, as Christ’s fulfilment 
does (see Lightfoot, Beet, Eadie, Findlay, Lipsius, 
Meyer, ad loc.). JAMES PATRICK. 


SEER.—See PROPHECY, p. 108. 


SEETHE.—To seethe is to boil, as Berners, 
Froissart, xvii, ‘These Scottish men... take 
with them no purveyance of bread nor wine, for 
their usage and soberness is such in time of war, 
that they will pass in the journey a great long 
time with flesh half sodden, without bread, and 
drink of the river water without wine, and they 
neither care for pots nor pans, for they seethe 
beasts in their own skins.’ The old past tense is 
sod, Gn 25*9 ‘ Jacob sod pottage’; 1 Es 1?‘ As for 
the sacrifices, they sod them in brass pots and pans 
with a good savour’; and past ptep. sodden, Ex 
12° «Kat not of it raw, nor sodden at all with water.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

SEGUB._1. (ay Keré, iy Kethibh ; B Zeyov, 
A eyovB) the youngest son of Hie who rebuilt 
Jericho, 1 K 16%. The death of Segub, which 
synchronized with the setting up of the gates, 
may have been due to an accident in the build- 
ing operations, or he may have been offered in 
sacrifice by his father—a circumstance purposely 
obscured in the present form of the story. See 
FOUNDATION and HigL. In any case, popular 
opinion finally connected the death of Hiel’s two 
sons with a curse believed to have been pronounced 
by Joshua on the man that should rebuild Jericho. 
The form in which this curse is expressed in Jos 
6 is moulded by a knowledge of the events 
recorded in 1 K 16%. See, further, Bertholet, 
and esp. Kittel on this last-named passage. 2. 
(aay; B Depodx, A YeyovB) son of Hezron and father 
of JAIR, 1 Ch 27#-, J. A. SELBIE. 


SEIR (vyy ‘rough,’ ‘shaggy’).—1. The name 
of a mountainous district east of the “Arabah, 
peopled by the Edomites. It was originally oceu- 
pied by Horites or ‘cave-dwellers’ (Gn 14° [where 
read, after LXX and Sam., vyy -790 for ‘w op of 
MT’ 36” [in the latter passage Seir is personified as 
the eponymous ancestor of the indigenous inhabit- 
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ants]). As Mt. Seir (vyy 15, 7d dpos (7d) Un(e)ip, 
Gn 36%, Dt 2'° al.) is practically synonymous 
with Edom (cf. Gn 32% ‘the land of Seir, the field 
of Edom,’ ony my vy PIN, vi Znelp xapa "Hdsy), 
it will suffice to refer for further details to art. 
Epom. 2. Quite different is the Mt. Seir (B 
"Acodp, A =nelp) mentioned in Jos 15 amongst 
the points defining the boundaries of Judah. The 
name may still be preserved in that of the ruins 
at Sdrts, S.W. of Kiriath-jearim (cf. the name 
Dwpjs in LXX A [but B’Ewfh7s] of Jos 15%). See 
Robinson, BRP? iii, 154 ff; Buhl, GAP 91, 167; 
Dillm. Jos. ad loe. J. A. SELBIE. 


SEIRAH (avyva, with the article; B Lerepoa, 
A eeipHba; Seirath).—The place to which Ehud 
escaped after killing Eglon, king of Moab (Jg 3”). 
It was in the hill-country of Ephraim, and appar- 
ently not very far from Gilgal. Its site was un- 
known to Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. ZeipwOd, 
Sirotha), and it has not yet been identified. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SELA (ybp ‘the cliff’; mérpa, Is 161 42"; yboa, 4 
mérpa, Je 1°, 2 K 147).—The capital of Edom or Mt. 
Seir, situated in a valley amidst the Edomite moun- 
tains, five days’ journey (of 12 miles each) by the 
Arabah from ‘Akabah (Elath), and 6 from the 
Dead Sea by the same route.* Its identification 
as the capital of Edom may also be inferred from 
its proximity to Mount Hor (if we are right in 
identifying this with Jebel Haroun), which rises 
in a grand escarpment immediately to the N.W. 
of the ancient city, and which, as observed by 
Dean Stanley, is one of the few spots connected 
with the wanderings of the Israelites which admit 
of no reasonable doubt (Sinai and Palestine, 86). 
According to Strabo, Petra was the metropolis of 
the Nabateeans, and it is described as a city situated 
in a valley, decorated with gardens and fountains, 
but bounded on all sides by rocks. 

Description.—Petra is undoubtedly one of the 
most remarkable of the ancient cities of the East, 
not only for its position, shut in by mountains 
and formidable rocky precipices from the outer 
world, but for the peculiar character of its archi- 
tecture and the degree of preservation in which 
the structures themselves have come down to us 
through many centuries. It lies along the course 
of the Wady Mfisa,t a stream which descends by 
a narrow gorge called the Stk from the tableland 
of Edom at the margin of the great Arabian 
desert, and which ultimately finds its way into 
the WAady el-Jeib, and thus to the Dead Sea, in a 
north-westerly direction. On issuing from the 
Sik, the valley suddenly opens out into a plain, 
about 1000 yards across,§ bounded by stupendous 
cliffs of red and variegated sandstone, into which 
several other valleys enter from the north, west, 
and south, also lined by lofty cliffs, through one 
of which the river escapes by a channel almost 
as narrow as that by which it entered. This 
central plain, of a rudely quadrangular form, 
contains several ruined temples and foundations 
of habitations. On all sides the nearly vertical 
walls of rock are covered by works of art—not 


* There is no doubt in the mind of the present writer that 
Petra of the present day is the Sela of the OT, the Greek name 
being the equivalent of the Semitic; and the importance of the 
place in ancient times, together with its situation, point to it 
as the capital of that part of Arabia. But see Moore, Judges, 
55f., and cf. art. Rock, No. 4. 

+ Urbem in regione plana, et hortis fontibusque instructam, 
cinctam tamen rupibus undique (lib. xvi.). 

{ How this stream obtained its name, unless from the fancy 
of the Arabs, it is impossible to say; but it cannot be admitted 
that it ever had any connexion with Moses, the Israelitish 
leader. It is one of the grounds on which Dean Stanley (Sinai, 
p. 92) endeavours to make out that Petra is Kadesh-barnea ; but 
to this point we shall return further on. 

§ Measured by scale from Laborde’s plan near the centre of 
the quadrangle. 


built up of hewn stone, but cut out of the living 
rock itself ; while a few ruined structures occupy 
sites rising directly from the valley. This style 
of architecture, not unknown in other Eastern 
countries, such as the Valley of the Nile, Penin- 
sular India, and Asia Minor, here attains a variety 
and magnificence elsewhere unreached; and as 
the tombs appear to predominate in number above 
other kinds of structures, —not excepting the 
temples,—Petra has been likened by travellers to 
a vast necropolis, where the inhabitants could 
never issue forth from their dwellings without 
being confronted with monuments of death. 

It would be out of place here to attempt to 
describe even some of the finest examples of 
ancient architecture to be found in Petra, which 
call to mind the varied styles of Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome. We will only observe that in hewing 
out the porticoes, columns, and architraves or 
crowning parts of the buildings, the architects 
commenced at the top and worked downwards ; so 
that, as the face of the rock was not absolutely 
vertical, the hewn portions became more and more 
deeply set into the mass of the rock itself. To 
this protection, caused by the projection of the 
original face on either side, as well as sometimes 
overhead, may be attributed the degree of pre- 
servation of the structures themselves. The fol- 
lowing are the more important of the monuments 
as known by their present names :—(1) el-Khazné, 
a portico of a tomb with Corinthian columns at 
the entrance to the Sik; (2) the Theatre; (3) the 
Tomb, or Temple of the Urn; (4) Corinthian 
Tomb; (5) Great Tomb, with three rows of 
columns; (6) Tomb with Latin inscription*; (7) 
Ruin of Triumphal Arch; (8) Ruined Basilica 
(Zob  Phiroun); (9) Temple (Serail Phiroun) ; 
(10) Large Tomb (ed-Deir) ; (11) Isolated Column. 
All the lateral valleys entering the great central 
plain have their walls perforated with tombs, and a 
few habitations, the entrances to which are adorned 
with sculptured facades, while niches for statues 
are to be observed at intervals. Amongst the 
most interesting objects is the Roman Theatre, 
cut out of the solid rock on the western side of 
the city, and estimated to have afforded seats for 
3000 spectators; and lastly, the Circular Arch, 
which spans the Sik high above the floor, which 
was doubtless constructed as part of an aqueduct 
to carry the waters of the brook to the higher 
parts of the city.+ For figure of the recently dis- 
covered high place of Petra, see SANCTUARY, p. 396+. 

Outline of the history of Petra.—The history of 
Petra has yet to be written. The following are 
some of the leading historical events :— 

(1) Its history commences in the time of Abra- 
ham, when Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, with his 
allies, swept over the region of Mount Seir, then 
inhabited by the Horites (or cave-dwellers), Gn 14°. 

(2) Esau settled in Mount Seir on separating from 
his brother Jacob, and the country was henceforth 
ruled by his descendants, the Edomites (Gn 36%). 

(3) At the time of the Exodus the Edomites 
appear to have been a powerful nation under a 
king ; and on the Israelites requesting permission 
to pass through Mount Seir, by the king’s high- 
way, on their journey towards the plains of Moab, 
they were refused, and the Edomites made a demon- 
stration of force to resist the passage (Nu 204-2), 


* Giving the name of the Roman governor, Quintus Pre- 
textus Florentinus, who died in the city probably in the reign 
of Hadrian, A.D, 117-180. 

+ A rude plan of the city is given by Burckhardt ; but a much 
more full and perfect one by Laborde, together with numerous 
views and illustrations of the works of art. The beautiful draw- 
ings of David Roberts need only be referred to. The wonderful 
colouration of the sandstone rock (‘the Nubian sandstone’ of the 
Cretaceous age), in which the prevalent red is varied by wavy 
bands of pink and yellow in one direction and of purple to blue 7 
in the other, has called forth the admiration of all travellers. 
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(4) In later times they were sufliciently powerful 
to maintain wars with the kings of Israel and 
Judah. At an early stage they were brought into 
subjection by David, who put garrisons in the 
Edomite strongholds (2 S 84); but, in the days of 
Joram, Edom revolted from the rule of Judah 
(2K 8”), and, although defeated, maintained their 
independence and set a king over themselves. 
After their defeat by Amaziah in a great battle 
in the Valley of Salt on the shore of the Dead Sea, 
Sela, the capital, was captured, and re-named by 
the conqueror Joktheel (? ‘ protection of God’), 2K 
14’, At the end of the 4th cent. B.c. Edom came 
into possession of the Nabatzeans, one of the 
two chief tribes descended from Ishmael. These 
established a powerful dynasty, successfully re- 
sisting the attacks of Antigonus (Diod. Sic. xix. 
731, ed. 1604), and encouraging commerce and 
works of art. One of their kings, Aretas, was 
father-in-law of Herod Antipas, and during their 
sway many of the monunents of Petra which have 
come down to the present day were constructed, 

(5) The sway of the Nabatzans was terminated 
by the capture of the city, and the reduction of 
Arabia Petra to a Roman province by Trajan’s 
general, Hadrian, from whom the capital received 
the name of Hadriana, as appears from the legend 
on the coins of this period (Dion Cass. lib. 68). 
Under the fostering care of the empire it prob- 
ably attained to the summit of its commercial 
prosperity and grandeur. 

(6) Christianity appears to have been introduced 
into Petra at an early date, though it is impossible 
to verify the tradition that the city was visited by 
St. Paul on his retirement to Arabia after his 
conversion. Petra, however, became the seat of 
a bishopric, and Athanasius mentions Asterius as 
bishop of Petra early in the 4th cent. (tom. ad 
Antioch. 10: ’Acrépios Ierp&v ris "ApaBias, et al.) ; 
again we find Petra mentioned as the metropolis of 
the episcopal province of Palestina Tertia, which 
included a large number of towns or villages, all 
of which seem to have since disappeared. (Lz- 
cerpta from MS in the Vatican, quoted by Reland, 
i. 160). 

(7) With ‘the decline and fall’ of the Roman 
empire a period of decadence for Petra set in, 
which was hastened by the invasion of Chosroés, 
king of Persia, in the middle of the 6th cent. ; 
and its ruin was consummated by the desolating 
wave of Mohammedan conquest which swept 
over Arabia Petrzea from A.D. 629 to 632. The 
Christian inhabitants were either massacred or 
compelled to embrace the faith of the conqueror, 
and their temples and monasteries were reduced 
to ruins. Of the large number of ecclesiastical 
buildings which existed at the beginning of the 
7th cent. in Arabia, only the monastery of Mount 
Sinai remains to the present day. Henceforth 
Petra became a city of ruins, absolutely lost to 
the view and knowledge of the outer world for 
several centuries during the Middle Ages till 
rediscovered by Sultan Beybars of Egypt towards 
the close of the 13th cent. It is now only the 
home of the Bedawin; and the terrible predic- 
tions of the prophet, ‘Thus will I make Mount 
Seir an astonishment and a desolation’ (Ezk 35’), 
have been literally fulfilled. Dean Burgon has well 
expressed this desolation in the following lines ; 

* How changed—how fallen! All her glory fled, 
The Widow’d City mourns her many dead.* 
Like some fond heart which gaunt disease hath left 
Of all it lived for—all it loved—bereft ; 
Mute in its anguish : struck with pangs too deep 
For words to utier, or for tears to weep.’ 


Petra, 1845. 


* On the coins of Petra the city is represented as a veiled and 
turreted female sitting on a rock. For other predictions of the 


desolation of Edom, see Is 345-17, Jer 4915-22, Ob 1-10, 


Petra and Kadesh-barnea.—The suggestion that 
these two places were identical comes from Dean 
Stanley, and would not have been considered 
worthy of notice had it emanated from a less 
distinguishea writer. Both topographical and 
historical reasons ave sufliciently clear to render 
the view untenable. (1) Kadesh was a place situ- 
ated in immediate proximity to the Canaanitish,. 
inhabitants (Nu 13”). This does not apply to 
Mount Seir, which was separated from them by 
the wide valley of the Arabah (wilderness of Zin). 
(2) Kadesh was in the wilderness of Paran (Nu 
13°6), a region lying to the west of the Arabah, 
and generally corresponding to the Badiet et-Tih 
of the present day (cf. Gn 217, Nu 10” 1216 13%), 
This is in harmony with (1) above. (38) As the 
king of Edom refused the Israelites a passage 
through his te:ritory when about to leave his 
neighbourhood, is it conceivable that he would 
have permitted them to occupy the capital of his 
kingdom for a period of thirty-eight (or forty) 
years? Dean Stanley’s main reason for his sug- 
gestion is the name Wady Misa (or Moses’ Valley) 
attached to the stream along the banks of which 
Petra is situated. But however difficult it may 
be to account for the name, the reasons against 
the suggestion far outweigh whatever evidence 
may be derived from this source. See article 
SANCTUARY. 

LirerATURE. — Burckhardt (‘Sheikh Ibrahim’), Travels in 
Syria and the Holy Land (1822); de Laborde, Jowrney through 
Arabia Petreea, etc., Eng. tr. 2nd ed. (1838); Hull, Mount Seir, 
Sinai, and Western Palestine (PEL, 1889) ; Reland, Palestina 
ex monumentis veteribus illustrata (Nuremberg, 1616); Stanley, 
SP (1860); JBL, 1899, p. 132 ff. E. Hutu. 


SELAH (abo). —This word occurs 71 times in 
the Psalter, 17 of these occurrences being in Book 
I., 30 in II., 20 in IIL.,4in V. The majority of the 
psalms wherein it appears are Elohistic, and all 
of them ascribed, in the titles, to David, Korah, 
Asaph or Ethan, except Pss. 66 and 67, the latter 
of which has Yaduds 7@ Aaveid in the LXX. In 16 
psalms it is found once, in 15 twice, in 7 thrice, in 
1 four times. It stands also three times in the 
psalm which is known as Hab 3. In the so-called 
Psalms of Solomon éi:dWartwa is used twice (174 
18), but m, one of the eight MSS of which Swete 
has availed himself (The OT in Greek, vol. iii.), 
omits it in both cases. Its usual position is at the 
end of a poem or of a strophe, the only instances 
of its occurrence in the middle of a verse being 
Ps 55” 57°, Hab 3%-®, These exceptions, however, 
are apparent rather than real: the first passage 
is full of impassioned feeling, and the Se/ah im- 
mediately follows a Divine title; in the second 
the LXX has didyadrwa at the close of the verse ; 
the other two are connected with loose quotations 
frome Wioo Sins 

It is universally agreed that Se/ah is a musical 
or liturgical sign of some kind. Nowhere has the 
word any grammatical connexion with the con- 
text. Ps 9° is not an exception, for Higgaion, 
Selah, are both used interjectionally, ‘ Resounding 
music! Up!’ It is not found in the prophetical 
writings, and its reference to the temple music is 
evinced by the fact that 31 of the 39 psalms con- 
taining it are ascribed in their titles n3295, as is 
Hab 3 at the close. 

The derivation and precise significance of the 
note have been much disputed. (1) One sugges- 
tion is that we have in it simply the Heb. form of 
yadd\e. But the musical signs of the Psalter date 
from an earlier period than that of the Greek 
influence. Besides, if the word had come from 
the Greek, it is strange that no tradition to 
that effect should have reached any of the Greek 


translators. (2) It has been taken as an abbrevia- 
tion. For example, 197 7yp> as=da capo. But 
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these abbreviations, however agreeable to the 
taste of later writers, are not biblical. (3) It has 
been derived from a verb 90, supposed to be 
equivalent to 75%: the imperative would be 7p, 
with + paragogic 470, in pause 779. The inter- 
change of dand wv is, however, rare in the Heb. of 
the OT, and the sense thus obtained, ‘ Pause !’ 
does not suit many of the passages: as, for 
instance, those where it stands in the middle of 
a verse or would break the flow of thought (Ps 
55! 671: 4, Hab 3: ), or at the end of a psalm (Ps 
3. 24), where no direction to pause is needed. (4) 
Several of the VSS translated it by words which 
mean ‘for ever.’ The Targ. has xo7y?, podyd, 20, 
xpdy, pody phy, ete.; Ag. del; Theod. del; Sextay 
dvamavrds, once eis TéXos; Quinta els Tods aldvas ; 
Jerome, semper, in sempiternum. (5) In all proba- 
bility it is connected with the verb $sp = to lift 
up, to cast up. In this case the meaning may be 
(a) ‘ Lift up! Loud !’ a direction to the orchestra, 
which had hitherto been playing a soft accompani- 
ment and is now to strike in with loud music, 
trumpets and eymbals, whilst the singer’s voice 
was hushed. Additional force would thus be 
given to those parts of the psalm where it seemed 
appropriate. It will be noticed that Selah is not 
found at the beginning of a psalm, for instru- 
mental preludes. were in all probability unknown, 
the instruments being always secondary to the 
voices. Or (6) it may mean ‘ Lift up your bene- 
diction,’ the reference being to a doxology ‘sung 
after every psalm and section of a psalm which 
for any liturgical reason was separated from a 
section which followed’ (Briggs, JBL, 1899, 
p. 142). 

The siéLoeraux of LXX, Theod., and Symm. has received 
almost as many varying interpretations as the original word 
itself. ‘Quidam diapsalma commutationem metri dixerunt 
esse: alii pausationem spiritus: nonnulli alterius sensus ex- 
ordium. Sunt qui rhythmi distinctionem, et quia psalmi tune 
temporis juncta voce ad organum canebantur, cujusdam 
music varietatis existimant silentium’ (Jer. ad Marcellam). 
It seems not unlikely that the true meaning is ‘an interlude’: 
Hesychius explains the similarly formed word d:edasy of the 
flute-playing in the interval between two choruses. 

B. Jacob’s ‘Beitrage zu einer Einleitung in die Psalmen’ 
(ZATW, 1896, pp. 129-182) is a very full discussion of the word. 
Denying the possibility of an etymological explanation, he 
reaches two main conclusions: (1) ‘790 signifies a pause, 
whether in the temple song or for the temple song’; (2) ‘ the 
meaning of ‘D was purposely concealed to prevent the syna- 
gogues and perhaps also the churches from obtaining one of 
the privileges of the temple.’ Briggs’ article, quoted above, 
is marked by great freshness in its discussion of the problem ; 
see also under the word 7770 in the Oa. Heb. Lexicon. 

J. TAYLOR. 

SELA-HAMMAHLEKOTH (ripbnen yoo; mérpa 4 
peptobetoa ; Petra diwvidens ; ‘the rock of divisions 
or escape,’ RVm).—A rock or cliff in the wilder- 
ness of Maon, at which Saul ‘returned from pur- 
suing after David’ (15 23°), The ‘rock of divisions’ 
is the interpretation of the Jewish commentators 
(Midrash, Rashi), and is pronounced probable by 
Driver (Text of Sam. ad. loc.); the ‘rock of 
escapes’ that of Gesenius (7/ies. 485). The great 
gorge of Wddy Maldki, which runs eastward be- 
tween Carmel and Maon, would be a suitable 
position, and the name may be a corruption of the 
Hebrew by the loss of a guttural (Conder, PEF 
Mem. iii. 314). C. W. WILSON. 


SELED (1bo).—A Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 2°. The 
name occurs twice in this verse: B has, the first 
time, ’AX\od\ad ; the second time, 24d\ad, which last 
is the reading of A both times. 


SELEMIA.—One of the swift scribes who wrote 
to the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14*4). 


SELEMIAS (Zedeuias), 1 Es 9%*=Shelemiah, Ezr 


10%. 


SELEUCUS I. 


SELEUCIA (Zedevxeca, WH edevxia), the great 
maritime fortress of Syria, was built by Seleucus 
Nikator. It was the seaport of his new capital 
Antioch, and in it he was buried. The town was 
situated on the southern slopes of Mt. Pieria, and 
on the level ground at its foot. On three sides it 
was protected by nature as well as by art; and on 
the side of the sea, where the ground is level, it 
was strongly fortified. Seleucia was taken by 
Ptolemy Euergetes (1 Mac 11*), and afterwards 
(c. B.C. 220) recovered by Antiochus the Great. 
It was one of the most important military stations 
of the Seleucid, and was greatly improved by 
the Romans. In St. Paul’s time it was a ‘free 
city ’—a privilege granted to it after its capture 
by Pompey. It was afterwards greatly favoured 
by the emperors, who enlarged the harbour, con- 
structed moles, etc. The geographical position of 
Seleucia, at the mouth of the Orontes valley, gave 
it great commercial importance. Thence ships 
sailed southward along the Syrian and Pheenician 
coasts to Egypt, and westward to Cyprus, the 
coast of Asia Minor, and the Roman world. And 
it was in one of these trading ships that Paul and 
Barnabas, after coming down from Antioch, sailed 
for Cyprus on their first missionary journey 
(Ac 133). 

There are many remains of the old walls, 
temples, theatres, and other buildings of Seleucia. 
The walls of the inner harbour, now a morass, can 
be followed throughout ; the canal through which 
ships passed from the outer to the inner harbour 
can be traced ; and the piers of the outer harbour 
can still be seen beneath the sea. The most re- 
markable relic of Seleucia, however, is the great 
rock-hewn channel, partly a tunnel, which was 
apparently made to convey to the sea the waters 
of a stream that might, in times of flood, have 
endangered the city, and at the same time to store 
water for the use of the people (Chesney, Luphrates 
Expedition; Conybeare and Howson, Life and 
Epp. of St. Paul; Baedeker, Guide to Syria and 
Palestine). C. W. WILSON. 


SELEUCIDA, the members of a Syrian dynasty 
founded by Seleucus, one of the generals of 
Alexander. They ruled over Syria from B.c. 312 
to B.C. 65, their empire extending, when they were 
at the height of their prosperity, from Mesopotamia 
in the east to the borders of Greece in the west. 
The Seleucid era begins with Olym. 117, 1, A.U. 442, 
B.C. 312, and was very largely used, especially in 
the districts round the Euphrates and Tigris. The 
Seleucid year was usually regarded as beginning in 
autumn, but Schiirer (I. i. 36-44) argues in favour 
of spring. None of the Seleucide are expressly 
named in any of the books of canonical Scripture, 
but in Daniel allusions are made to several of 
them, including the four kings bearing the name 
Seleucus. In the Books of Maccabees Seleucus Iv. 
is mentioned by name. From certain references in 
Josephus’ Antiquities, it has been commonly sup- 
posed that the Jewish historian had written a 
special History of the Seleucid. Destinon, who 
in his Quellen des Fl. Josephus, pp. 21-29, has 
investigated the subject carefully, decides against 
the existence of such a work. 


Lirerature.—Ewald, Hist. of Israel, v., London, 1880, pp. 286- 
354; Schtrer, HJ P 1. i. 169-185,—for genealogy, I. ii. 393 ; Ryssel 
in art. ‘Syrien’ in PRE2 xv. 176f., Driver, Daniel, passim. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

SELEUCUS I. (Nikator), the founder of the 
Seleucid dynasty, on the death of Alexander, in 
B.C. 323, after a successful conflict secured recogni- 
tion for himself under this title as ruler over all the 
countries between the Hellespont and the Mediter- 
ranean on the one side, and the Indus and Jaxartes 
(Sir- Daria) on the other. In the partition of 


SELEUCUS II. 


territories which took place in B.C. 321 he obtained 
the governorship of Babylon, and, though driven 
out by Antigonus in B.C. 316, he succeeded in B.c. 
312 in establishing himself in the Babylonian pro- 
vinces in the east as well as in the Syrian provinces 
in the west. He then founded the Seleucid dynasty, 
which held its place for about two hundred and fifty 
years. He died by the hand of an assassin in B.C. 
282. He is the captain (wv) of the king of the South, 
Ptolemy Soter of Egypt, referred to in Dn 115 as 
having become stronger than the king. He founded 
several cities which became famous, among them 
Antioch and Apamea on the Orontes, Laodicea 
and Seleucia, Edessa and Berea. He settled many 
Jews, who had served their time under him, in 
Antioch and others of the cities founded. by him, 
and conferred upon them all the rights of citizen- 
ship. 

LITERATURE.—Josephus, Ant. xi. iii. 1; Schtirer, HJP 11. i. 
114, ii. 271; Ewald, HJ v. 237; Driver, Daniel, xxxv. 165f. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

SELEUCUS II. (Callinicus), king of Syria, B.c. 
246-225, son of the grandson of Nikator, Antiochus 
Ii. Theos. His mother, Laodice, having murdered 
the Egyptian princess Berenice, Ptolemy Euergetes, 
the brother of the murdered lady, in order to 
avenge his sister’s death, invaded the territories of 
the Syrian monarch, and plundered Syria and 
Babylonia. Reference to this episode is made in 
Dn 117°. Ptolemy took possession of Seleucia, 
which for a considerable time was retained by the 
Egyptians. Seleucus afterwards sought to retali- 
ate, and for this purpose led an expedition against 
Egypt, but was immediately put to flight. We 
have no particulars about the close of his reign. 

LiITERATURE.—Bevan, Short Com. on Daniel, 1892, pp. 174-177 ; 
Ewald, HT v. 271, 283; Driver, Daniel, 167 f. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

SELEUCUS III. (Ceraunus), king of Syria, B.c. 
226-223, son of Callinicus and brother of Antiochus 
the Great. These brothers are referred to in Dn 
11° in the word ‘his sons.’ Selteucus did not make 
war directly with Egypt, but his campaign in Asia 
Minor may be regarded as preliminary to the 


expedition carried out against Egypt by his 
brother. Seleucus was killed in that campaign, 


after a reign of two years, before the accession of 
Ptolemy Philopator, against whom Antiochus 
fought unsuccessfully (cf. Driver, Daniel, 168 ff.). 
J. MACPHERSON. 

SELEUCUS IY. (Philopator), king of Syria, 
B.C. 187-175, son of Antiochus the Great and brother 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. Dn 11” refers to this 
Seleucus, whether we understand the writer to 
speak of him as sending an exactor, or (transposing 
two words) as himself the exactor who rises up in the 

lace of his father. In the former case, we shall 
understand by the exactor Heliodorus, whom Sel- 
eucus is said (2 Mac 37 518) to have sent to obtain the 
money treasured up in the temple of Jerusalem. 
Bevan prefers the above transposition, rendering 
the passage thus: ‘And there shall arise in hix 
place an exactor, who shall cause the royal dignity 
to pass away.’ Such a designation would be very 
suitable for Seleucus, who was notorious for his 
avarice. He is spoken of in 2 Mac 3° as ‘the king 
of Asia.’ In 1 Mac 7}, 2 Mac 14 he is alluded to 
as father of Demetrius, and in 2 Mac 47 mention is 
made of his death, and of the fact that he was 
succeeded by Antiochus. After having reigned 
twelve ,years, Seleucus was murdered, some say 
by Heliodorus, his minister, who sought to win 
the kingdom to himself; but others say at the 
instigation of his brother Antiochus, who was: on 
his way from Rome, where he had been detained 
for some years as a hostage. This latter view 
seems to be most agreeable to the language of 
Daniel. 
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LITERATURE.—Bevan, Short Com. on Daniel, p. 185f. ; Schiirer, 
HJP 1. i. 172, also his art. ‘Seleucus’ in Riehm, Handwérter- 
buch, p. 1457; Ewald, HI vy. 291f., 304; Driver, Daniel, pp. 
XXxvill, 101f., 176f.; Fairweather and Black, 1 Mac. pp. 146, 
159, 189; Jos. Ant. xt. iv. 10. J. MACPHERSON. 


SELF-SURRENDER. — By this title we may 
understand to be indicated the fundamental 
principle of Christianity on its subjective side. 
The roots of it may be traced back in the OT 
and further to the primitive instincts of religion. 
Schleiermacher’s definition of religion as ‘the 
sense of dependence’ is defective and one-sided in 
leaving out of account this most essential element. 
It is seen in an extreme form in the extravagance 
of pagan fanaticism. The Indian fakir, the yogi 
who abandons himself entirely to religious devotion, 
aims at making the most absolute surrender of his 
life and person; and yet it is seen that pride, self- 
will, vanity, and various self-regarding affections 
are not excluded by the extremity of fanaticism, 
and therefore some deeper if not more denonstra- 
tive experience must be looked for in real self- 
surrender. The OT prepare’ for this, and the NT 
shows the way of completely realizing it. 

i, SELF-SURRENDER IN THE OT.—(qa) This is an 
important element of the Hebrew faith in its various 
phases. In the patriarchal history it appears in 
the submission and obedience of Abraham and his 
family in leaving Ur of the Chaldees and migrating 
to an unknown land where they must live a no- 
madic life in response to the call of God (Gn 121), 
and in the subsequent conduct of Isaac (26'-%) and 
Jacob (281°), In the prophets it is apparent as 
the very foundation of their work and mission. 
The prophet is not an involuntary instrument in 
the hands of God through whom the Divine will is 
declared. Before he receives his message he sur- 
renders himself to the call of God; he must be a 
‘man of God’ if he is to be a ‘seer.? Moses sur- 
renders his prospects at the court ef Pharaoh in 
the passion of patriotism; and later, receiving his 
call at the burning bush, gives himself up to the 
service of God as His ambassador to Pharaoh. A 
spirit of complete self-surrender is seen later in his 
willingness to be blotted out of God’s book that 
the offending people might be forgiven (Ex 32°). 
Ruth’s devotion to her mother-in-law, though 
issuing in a great act of self-surrender (Ru L® 1), 
has only a secondary bearing on the giving up of 
self to God. Samuel is dedicated, to God from his 
birth by his mother (18 1+), and his subsequent 
career shows that he confirmed this dedication by 
his own conduct. Elijah throughout his adven- 
turous career manifests a life completely given up 
to the service of God in face of the greatest 
dangers. Elisha, responding to the call of the 
older prophet, takes solemn farewell of his parents 
and the circle of his friends at a final feast (1 K 
197!), which may have furnished Levi the publican 
with the precedent for his similar action (Lk 5”). 
Amos leaves his herds and his orchards to go as 
Ged’s messenger to the dissolute court of Jeroboam 
11. at Bethel. But the typical act of prophetic 
self-surrender is seen in the case of Isaiah, who 
gives us a full account of God’s call and his 
response in a vision at the temple (Is 6). Jeremiah, 
shrinking from the difficult task laid on him, but 
going to it with the supreme courage of a naturally 
timorous man who is braced to face danger by a 
strong sense of duty and a full faith in God, lives 
his martyr life in the spirit of entire self-sacrifice. 

(6) When we turn from the history to the teach- 
ing of the OT, we find that this supreme act of 
religion is repeatedly insisted on. ‘The prophets 
call upon the people to give themselves up to God. 
Hosea invites the unfaithful to return (Hos 14}: ’). 
Isaiah, denouncing the sin of Jerusalem as unfaith- 
fulness and rebellion (1'-+*), calls the people back 
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to their loyalty, and promises a redemption that 
implies a return to God in the spirit of submission 
(v.27). Early in the Captivity, Ezekiel sketches the 
ideal of a restored nation fully devoted to God, 
and in Deutero-Isaiah the restored Israel appears 
as a people given up to the service of God. The 
completed Pentateuch gives a large place to the 
idea of self-surrender on the part of the Jewish 
people. The whole nation is holy, 7.e. set apart 
for God (e.g. Ex 19° 22%1), The Levites and the 
priests are dedicated to God in an especial way for 
the performance of specific functions, but not to 
the exclusion of the self-dedication of the laity. 
Thus the people generally are expected to ‘ sanc- 
tify’ themselves 


‘that which goes up’) was especially significant of 
the self-surrender of the man who offered it. This 
was entirely consumed on the altar (therefore 
thought of as a ‘whole offering’), while other 
sacrifices were eaten in whole or in part by the 
priests and the worshippers. As the smoke as- 
cended to heaven the essence of the victim was 
supposed to pass up to Jehovah, and represented 
the offerer, who was thus supposed to give himself 
up to God under the symbol of his sacrifice (see 
Bennett, Theol. of OT, pp. 148, 149, and art. 
SACRIFICE). 

ii. SELF-SURRENDER IN THE NT.—(a) This is 
first presented to us in the life of Jesus Christ, 
whose whole course consists in the abandonment 
of self and self-interest in order to do the will of 
God ; which is summarized in sayings reported in 
the Fourth Gospel, ‘My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to accomplish his work’ 
(Jn 4%); ‘I came down from heaven not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him that sent me’ (6°), 
and dessribed in Hebrews by the application to 
Christ of Ps 405 ‘Lo, I am come to do thy will’ 
(He 10°). The agony in the garden reveals the 
spirit of perfect self-surrender under the severest 
trial when our Lord cries, ‘Howbeit, not what 
I will, but what thou wilt’ (Mk 14%), and the 
endurance of the passion consummated in the 
crucifixion completes the sacrifice. 

(5) Jesus Christ invites His disciples to a similar 
life of self-surrender. That is seen outwardly in 
the call of the Twelve, which leads each to give up 
his work and his home in order to follow Christ. 
At Czsarea Philippi the underlying principle is 
made a rule of universal application when our 
Lord says, ‘If any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself (arapynodcdw éavrév), and take up 
his cross, and follow me’ (Mk 8*4, Mt 1624, Lk 923— 
Luke has ‘take up his cross daily’). Plainly, this 
means much more than what we commonly under- 
stand by self-denial, ¢.e. the giving up of certain of 
the conveniences of life. The essential difference is 
that it involves the abandonment of self altogether 
as the end of life (see Swete, St. Mark, in loc.). 
The word rendered ‘deny’ (drapvéoua, stronger 
than dpvéouar, and meaning a more thorough 
abandonment, suggested by the prefix dé) is used 
for St. Peter’s denial of Christ (Mk 14%) and for 
the denial in the presence of the angels of those 
who deny Christ on earth (Lk 12%). But while the 
absoluteness of the surrender is thus demanded, 
certain mistaken forms of self-denial are excluded. 
The notion does not involve asceticism or any 
form of self-torture. Primarily it is negative ; it is 
requisite as a preliminary condition to following 
Christ, which is the real object to be aimed at, 
not commended as a meritorious act on its own 
account. Self must be renounced in order that 
Christ may be followed. Further, there is no idea 
of the abandonment of the ego in the destruction 
of the personality, or the fusing of the individual 
in the universal being of God. Christ’s teaching 


and to be ‘holy’ (eg. Lv 207). | 
Among the sacrifices the burnt-offering (‘6/dh, 7.e. 
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does not tend in this pantheistic direction. The 
very appeal to the act of self-renunciation brings 
in the idea of the will that is to perform it (ei? ts 
6éde), and that will is equally requisite for the 
following of Christ, which is to be the subsequent 
aim of His servant. The disciple is to follow Christ 
as an individual personality, walking after his 
Master, though in the Master’s footprints ; not to 
merge his own consciousness and activity in the 
being and life of Christ. But while the individu- 
ality of the ego is to be thus preserved, the surrender 
of the will in submission and obedience is to be 
unconditional and complete. Probably we should 
regard our Lord’s hard sayings on the subject of 
riches in the light of this primary condition. That 
He did not lay down a rule of poverty as a uni- 
versal condition of discipleship is proved by the 
fact that some of His disciples who possessed pro- 
perty were not required to sacrifice it, e.g. Zacchzeus, 
the Bethany household, the mother of St. Mark— 
in whose house the Church met after the resurrec- 
tion. Therefore the difficulty of a rich man in 
entering the kingdom of God, concerning which 
Jesus spoke with great emphasis, must be found 
in the entanglement of worldly goods hindering 
the complete surrender of will, and not in the hard 
necessity of giving up all the possessions. The 
case of the young ruler, who, when asked what he 
should do to obtain eternal life, was told to sell all 
he possessed and give it to the poor, stands by 
itself: we have no other instance of such a demand, 
and therefore it is just to conclude that it hada 
specific application to this man, his wealth being 
his fatal hindrance, and a career of discipleship 
being open to him if he would abandon all his 
worldly goods to follow Christ with the peasants 
and fishermen. Thus riches may be classed with 
the hand, or foot, or eye that is to be cut off or 
plucked out if the member offend. Poverty per se 
iS no more required as a condition of membership 
in the kingdom of God than mutilation. But if 
any hindrance is found in what seems most valu- 
able and our own by right—even a limb of the 
body—so that the precious thing must be aban- 
doned rather than that the life should be ruined, 
much more must this process be followed in the 
case of what is so extraneous as material wealth. 
For a full discussion of this position see Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, pp. 376-389 [Eng. tr. i. 58 ff. ]. 

While absolute surrender to the will of God is 
thus required by Christ at any cost, pure altruism 
is not demanded. The ‘ golden rule,’ which may be 
regarded as the primary law of Christian ethics, 
enjoins that we should do to others as we would 
wish them to do to us, on the principle that we 
should love our neighbours as ourselves, where 
some self-regarding thought is allowed, since this 
is expressly named as the measure of our feelings 
and actions towards others. Still it is to be ob- 
served that the more advanced teaching of the 
Fourth Gospel carries us beyond this line of 
measurement with the ‘new commandment,’ — 
perhaps new in contrast with the old command- 
ment about love to our neighbour,—inculeating love 
like Christ’s (‘even as I have loved you,’ ete., Jn 
13*4), because His love involved complete self-sacri- 
fice for the saving of others. In the same way 
Jesus spoke of the necessity of bearing the cross, 
not meaning the endurance of some hardship, but 
the readiness to face death, like the condemned 
man who carries his cross to the place of execution ; 
and He laid down the great principle contained in 
the words, ‘ Whosoever would (or rather wishes to, 
0é\y) save his life shall.lose it; and whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s, shall save 
it’ (Mk 8® etc.). Confusion has come into the 


interpretation of this passage through the two 
senses of the word Wux7, as life and sowl, being 
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introduced ; but the previous sentence about the 
cross, an instrument of capital punishment, should 
make it clear that it is not the soul, especially as 
we now understand the word ‘soul,’ but the life, 
that is here referred to. The Gr. word is used in 
the same sense in Mk 10%, where Jesus speaks of 
giving His Yuy7%, t.e. His life, in the sense of giving 
Himself up to die. The passage, then, means that 
whoever is willing to face martyrdom for his 
Christian faith shall save his life—i.e. live on in 
spite of being killed, by entering into the eternal 
life; while he who makes it his aim to escape 
martyrdom will really die, because he will miss 
the eternal life. Here the self-surrender, even to 
the extent of suffering a martyr’s death, i.e. the 
surrender which will face that extremity if neces- 
sary, 1s what Christ requires, not in every case the 
actual endurance of the martyrdom,—for the sen- 
tence is hypothetical. But this self-surrender is 
not the end, it is the means through which we are 
to enter into life. Ina larger application of the 
essential principle it may be said that we must re- 
nounce ourselves in order to realize ourselves. The 
end then, as we saw above in another connexion, 
is not self-abnegation, much less is it extinction of 
being, or loss of personality and conscious existence, 
Buddhist Nirvana, or Hindu absorption in Brahm, 
but the very opposite—the full, enduring, conscious 
activity known as eternal life. 

(c) In St. Paul’s Epistles this principle comes out 
' with regard to the mystical union of the Christian 
with Christ. He dies with Christ (Col 2”); he is 
crucified with Christ (Gal 2°); through the cross 
of Christ the world has been crucified to him, and 
he to the world (64) ; the old man is crucified with 
Christ (Ro 6°). The last of these phrases throws 
light on the others. St. Paul is thinking of the 
pre-Christian condition, the lfe of sin and the 
world. This is so completely put away in Christ 
that it is said to be killed, crucified. The apostle 
means more than repentance; he is thinking of 
an actual end of the old thoughts, affections, 
desires, habits. But the peculiarity of his teach- 
ing is that this result is brought about by union 
with Christ, and especially by an inward, spiritual 
assimilation to His death. Thus, on our part, the 
cause is self-surrender to Jesus Christ, for Him to 
be the supreme commanding influence over the 
soul. Then this same surrender to Christ, result- 
ing in union with Him and assimilation to His 
experience, carries the soul on to a resurrection. 
Accordingly, St. Paul writes of Christians as being 
‘raised together with Christ’ (Col 3!). Writing of 
his own experience, the apostle declares that it is 
no longer he that lives, but Christ who lives in him 
(Gal 2°), This, which may be called the mystical 
element in St. Paul’s thought, links itself to his 
rabbinical and legal view of redemption as an act 
of justification by God which we receive through 
faith. The bond of union between the two parts 
of the apostle’s teaching may be found in his ideas 
on faith. It is faith that secures the grace of for- 
giveness, and so places the guilty person in a state 
of justification. Now, faith with St. Paul is not 
merely intellectual assent to dogma ; it is personal 
trust in and adhesion to Christ. But such a con- 
dition of soul is the very surrender which secures 
the mystical union with Christ. Thus the two 
experiences—the subjective dying and rising, and 
the objective forgiveness and justification—spring 
out of the same act on our part, the faith that 
implies self-surrender. Further, out of this and 


its results arise moral obligations to continual self- 
renunciation for the service of Christ and the benefit 
of mankind. The Christian is not his own, because 
he has been bought with a price (1 Co 6"). There- 
fore a special obligation is on him to spend his life 
in unselfish service. 


For the same reason he must 
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avoid unchastity, since his body is a temple cf the 
Holy Ghost. Christians are exhorted to present 
their bodies to God as a living sacrifice, an act 
which the apostle calls ‘reasonable service’ (Noyexhy 
Aarpelav), perhaps meaning ‘spiritual service’ in 
contrast to the external service of Judaism (Ro 12!). 

(d) The Epistle to the Hebrews, treating chiefly 
of Christ and His work, does not devote much 
attention to the subjective side of religion. Still 
it exalts faith as the secret of spiritual power and 
heroism, and this faith involves the renunciation 
of self in accepting the help of God to do His will. 
Thus one instance is that of Moses, who gave up 
the treasures of Egypt, enduring ‘as seeing him 
who is invisible’ (He 112”). 

(e) St. Peter describes Christians as persons who 
were going astray but are now returned to the 


Shepherd and Bishop of their souls (1 P 275); and 
this return involves surrender to obedience, since 
the sheep of the flock follow their shepherd. 

(f) In the Johannine writings the act of self- 
renunciation does not come forward so prominently 
on its own account as elsewhere in the NT; but it 
is even more completely involved in the require- 
ments that correspond to the Divine side of religion 
than in the other apostolic writings. The new 
birth of which Jesus speaks to Nicodemus (Jn 318) 
requires the surrender of self in the abandonment 
of pride and self-sufficiency, in order that it may 
be experienced. To drink of the water of life, to 
eat the bread of life, to follow the Light of the 
World, are actions that require the abandonment 
of all claims to self-sufficiency. Then St. John 
demands faith as the great condition on our part 
for the reception of eternal life (1 Jn 5%), At the 
same time, in the prominence which he gives to 
this gift of eternal life as a present possession, it 
is plain that he does not» teach any doctrine of 
the abandonment of the human _ personality for 
absorption in the Divine. W. FI. ADENEY. 


SEMACHIAH (3290 ‘J” has sustained’).—The 
name of a Korahite family of gatekeepers, 1 Ch 267 
(B YaByed, A Lamayias). It is not improbable 
that the same name should be substituted for 
Ismachiah (377225: ‘ J” sustaineth’; B Dayayxed, A 
Lapaxid) in 2Ch 31%, See Gray, HPN 291, 295. 


SEMEI (B Deueei, A Deuei), 1 Es 9°%=Shimei of 
the sons of Hashum, Ezr 10%. 


SEMEIAS (B epeelas, NA Deuwelas; AV Semei), 
Ad. Est 11? (LXX, A!) = Shimei, the ancestor of 
Mordecai; cf. Est 2°. 


SEMEIN (B Zeuectv, A Deueet ; AV Semei), Lk 3°8, 
—The father of Mattathias in the genealogy of 
Jesus Christ. 


SEMEIS (B Sevceis, A Deuels; AV Semis), 1 Es 9°3 
=Shimei the Levite, Ezr 10”. 


SENAAH (nyio; B Zaavd, Lavavdr, A Lavard, 
Devvad, ‘Acdy; Senaa).—Amongst the ‘people of 
Israel’? who returned from the Captivity with 
Zerubbabel were the ‘children of Senaah.’? Their 
numbers were 3630 according to Ezr 2°, and 3930 
according to Neh 78, The name occurs again, with 
the article, has-Senaah (Neh 3°), in connexion with 
the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem. The 
people of Senaah built the Fish-gate, and are 
mentioned next in order after the people of Jericho 
(cf. Ezr 2°4), From this it may perhaps be inferred 
that Senaah was in the vicinity of Jericho. In 
this case it may possibly be the village Magdal- 
senna, Meydadoevvd, which Eusebius and Jerome 


(Onom.) place 7 M.P. north of Jericho. 
In the lists in 1 Es. (5%*) the name is given as 
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Sanaas (AV Annaas; B Saud, A Savdas; Anaas), 
and the number of the children as 3330. 
C. W. WILSON. 

SENATE is the rendering of yepovela in Ac 5”, 
where ‘all the senate of the children of Israel’ 
appears to be epexegetical of the preceding 
‘council’ (cvvédpiov). See also Epnersus, vol. i. 
p. 722%, and SANHEDRIN. It is the Jewish ‘senate’ 
that is meant likewise by yepovola in 2 Mac 1° 444. 
The allusions to the Roman senate in 1 Mac 8!" 
will be found handled in art. ROME, p. 306°. 


SENEH (739 ; Devvd ; Sene).—One of two jagged 
oints, or ‘teeth of the cliffy—the other being 

ozez, between which the ‘passage of Michmash-. 
ran. It is mentioned in connexion with the exploit 
of Jonathan and his armour-bearer, and was to the 
south of and nearer to Geba than Bozez (18 144). 
Seneh was possibly so called fron the thorns (cf. 
m0 of Ex 374, Dt 3316) which grew upon it (cf. 
‘the plain of thorns,’ dkav@dv aidAwy, near the 
village of Gabathsaul, Jos. BJ vy. ii. 1). The 
name is retained in the Wddy Suweinit, on the 
right bank of which, not far from Jeba, the rock 
Seneh must have been. <A good description of the 
locality is given by Conder (Tent-Work, 11. 112- 
114). See also Robinson (BLP? i. 441). 

C. W. WILSON. 

SENIR (w3¥; Zavelo; Sanir).—The Amorite 
name of Mt. Hermon (Dt 3°), and one of the few 
Amorite words preserved in the Bible. In 1 Ch 
5, Ca 48, Senir is apparently distinguished from 
Mt. Hermon, and probably designated a particular 
part of the Hermon range (so Driver, Buhl). In 

zekiel’s lamentation for Tyre (27°) the builders 
are said to have made planks of the ‘ fir trees of 
Senir,’ and in 1 Chronicles Senir is given as one of 
the limits to which the children of Manasseh over- 
flowed from Bashan. In an inscription of Shal- 
maneser, Hazael of Damascus is said to have made 
Mt. Sanir, the top of the mountain opposite 
Lebanon, into a fortress (Schrader, KAT? 210). 
The Arab geographers, as late as the 14th cent., 
also called Anti-Lebanon Jebel Sanir, and attached 
the name more particularly to that portion of the 
range near Damascus and between Baalbek and 
Homs. There was also a district of Sanér in 
which Baalbek was situated (Guy le Strange, Pal. 
under the Moslems, 32, 78, 79, 295-298). See, 
further, art. HERMON. C. W. WILSON. 


SENNACHERIB (2-730, Tevvaynpelu, Assyr. Sin- 
akhi-erba, ‘the Moon-god has increased the breth- 
ren,’ from which we may infer that he was not 
the eldest son of his father, Sargon).—Sennacherib 
succeeded Sargon on the 12th of Ab, B.c. 705. 
His first campaign was against Babylonia, where 
Merodach-baladan (or another prince of the same 
name) had reappeared. (See, however, MERODACH- 
BALADAN). After a reign of six months the 
latter was forced to fly for his life. Sennacherib 
made a certain Bel-ibni king of Babylon, and 
then turned against the Kassi or Kosszeans in the 
western mountains of Elam. After this he swept 
Ellipi, north of Elam, with fire and sword. In 
B.c. 701 came the campaign against Palestine, 
which had rebelled after Sargon’s death. Lulia 
(Elulzus), king of Tyre, fled to Cyprus, and Sidon 
and other Pheenician cities were sacked by the 
Assyrians, Ethbaal being appointed king of the 
country. Ashdod, Ammon, Moab, and Edom now 
sent tribute, Judah with the dependent Philistine 
cities of Ashkelon and Ekron alone holding out. 
Ashkelon and Ekron were captured, and Hezekiah 
was compelled to restore to the throne of the 
latter city the anti-Jewish prince Padi, who had 
been imprisoned in Jerusalem. The Egyptians, 
now ruled by the Ethiopian Tirhakah, came to 
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the help of Hezekiah, but they were defeated at 
Eltekeh and driven back. Sen. thereupon swept 
the country of Judah, capturing 46 fortresses and 
carrying into exile 200,150 persons. While he 
was besieging Lachish, Hezekiah sent rich presents 
to him, in the vain hope of buying off his attack. 
The presents consisted of 30 talents of gold, 800 
talents of silver, precious stones, couches and 
seats inlaid with ivory, girls and eunuchs, male 
and female musicians(’). But all was of no avail: 
Lachish was taken and plundered, and the Rab- 
shakeh or Vizier sent a letter to Hezekiah de- 
manding the surrender of his city (2 K 19%#f). 
Then came the catastrophe, which obliged Sen. 
to leave Judah without punishing his rebellious 
vassal, and over which he draws a veil of silence 
in his annals. The events and the date of this 
campaign are fully discussed by Prasek in a series 
of articles in the Lxpos. Times, xii., xiii. (1901-2). 
Prasek contends that there were two campaigns of 
Sennacherib to the West and against Judah. 

The following year he again entered Babylonia, 
of which he made~his son Assur-nadin-sum king, 
and drove Merodach-baladan out of the marshes. 
A few years later he had a fleet of ships built on 
the Euphrates, at Til-Barsip near Birejik, which 
he manned with Ionians and Pheenicians. The 
then sailed across the Persian Gulf to the mout 
of the Eulzeus, where the followers of Merodach- 
baladan had taken refuge, and burnt and plun- 
dered the Chaldean colony. In return for this 
Assur-nadin-sum was carried off to Elam, and the 
Elamites made Nergal-yusezib king in his place 
(B.C. 694). The usurper was defeated and captured 
by the Assyrians, but with little result, since the 
Elamites remained all-powerful in Babylonia for 
atime. In B.c. 691, however, Sen. again marched 
into the country. At the battle of Khalulé the 
Bab. and Elamite forces were obliged to retreat 
after a hard-fought day, but two years more were 
required before Babylonia could be finally sub- 
dued. Sen. had already attempted to invade Elam, 
but the winter had set in before he began his 
march, and the snow obliged him to return. At 
last, in B.C. 689, Babylon was taken and razed to 
the ground, and the canal Arakhtu, which flowed 
by it, was choked with its ruins. 

On the 20th of Tebet, B.c. 681, Sen. was murdered 
by his two sons (2 K 19%”). The deed seems to 
have been prompted by jealousy of their brother 
Esarhaddon, who was at the time conducting a 
campaign against Ararat. For 42 days the con- 
spirators held Nineveh ; then they were compelled 
to tly to the king of Ararat and seek his aid 
against their brother. (The subject of the assas- 
sination of Sennacherib, and esp. the question 
whether this was the work of one or of two of his 
sons, is treated in art. SHAREZER, No. 1). 

Sen. was vain and boastful, with none of the 
military skill and endurance which distinguished 
his father. He built the palace of Kouyunjik 
at Nineveh, 1500 ft. long by 700 ft. broad, and 
restored a second palace on the mound of Nebi- 
yunus. He constructed brick embankments along 
the sides of the Tigris, and repaired the ancient 
aqueducts which had gone to decay. ‘To him also 
was due the great wall of Nineveh, 8 miles in 
circumference. A. H. SAYCE. 


SEORIM (ony ; B Lewpeiu, A Dewpiv).—The name 
ela fourth of the twenty-four classes of priests, 
1 Ch 248. 


SEPARATION.—For ‘separation’ in the sense of 
m3, see artt. RED HEIFER, p. 208, UNCLEANNESS, 
and in sense of 13 art. NAZIRITE. 


SEPHAR (7750 [with 1 locale]; LXX A Zwohpa), 
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Gn 10°.—Given as a limit of the territory occupied 
by the Joktanides, and apparently identified with 
the Eastern mountain. ‘This place is ordinarily 
identified (since the time of Fresnel, ap. Ges. 
Thes.) with Zafar, the name of two places of im- 
portance in 8. Arabia—one of them the capital of 
the Himyarites, near San‘a in Yemen, the other a 
coast town in the district of Shihr, to the extreme 
east of Hadramaut, and, indeed, a place, from its 
situation with regard to Hadramaut and the great 
Dahna, likely to serve as a landmark. So in 
the Vaj al-arus (iii. 370) this place is said to be 
‘at the extreme end of Yemen.’ Wellsted (Zravels, 
li. 153) says of it: ‘ Dofar is situated beneath a 
lofty mountain ; the country around. is well eulti- 
vated,’ but it only deserves to be called ‘a miser- 
able village.’ Apparently, then, with the depopu- 
lation of 8. Arabia that has gone on for some 
centuries, the place has declined from the import- 
ance which the Arabic geographers sometimes 
assign to it. Against this identification Glaser 
(Skizze, ii. 437) urges that we cannot prove Zafar 
to have existed at so early a period; but we also 
have no record of its foundation. The repre- 
sentation of the Arabic Z by 0 is surprising, but 
scarcely constitutes a serious objection, when the 
situation of the place corresponds so well with 
what the Biblical writer intends. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

SEPHARAD (7750; BA 'Edpaéd, Q* Dadapdd, Q* 
ZPpabd ; Vulg. in Bosporo).—Ob” speaks of Jews 
who were in captivity in the land of Sepharad. 
Sepharad or [see Driver, LOT® 320] Sépharéd is 
the Sapard& of the Assyr. inscriptions, who, in 
concert with the Kimmerians, Medes, and Minni, 
attacked Assyria in the reign of Esarhaddon. Their 
allies would seem to indicate that they came from 
the north-east of Assyria ; but in the inscriptions of 
Darius Hystaspis at Behistun and Naksh-i-Rustem 
the province of Sparda is named between Egypt 
and [onia in one instance, and between Cappadocia 
and Jonia in another. A Bab. inscription (Rm. 
710. 31, 36) states that in ‘the 37th year of 
Antiochus and Seleucus, the 9th day of Adar, the 
governor of Chaldea and an officer of the king, 
who had gone to the country of Sapardu in the 
previous year to meet the king, returned to the 
city of Seleucia.’ We may gather from this that 
the district was in the northern part of Asia Minor, 
though, in the annals of Sargon, Saparda is placed 
to the east of Assyria. The Targum of Jonathan 
identified Sepharad with Spain, probably in con- 
sequence of the similarity of the name to that of 
Hesperis; hence the Spanish Jews are at present 
known as Sephardim, as distinguished from the 
Ashkenazim or German Jews. See, further, art. 
OBADIAH, vol. iii. p. 579°. A. H. SAYCE, 


SEPHARVAIM (on59; LXX A has in all the 
passages in Kings YePpapovdiw, B has in 2 K 17% 
Lergapovdip, in v.*? [where MT is dub.] Derpapovr, 
in 18% Lerdapovudiy, in 19% Leppapovdiy ; in the 
Isaiah passages B has ’Erqapovdiu, A Lemdapeip). 
—The ‘two Sippars,’ a city of Babylonia, called 
in the cuneiform inscriptions ‘ Sippar of the Sun- 
god’ and ‘Sippar of Anunit.’ Sippar of the Sun- 
god was discovered by Hormuzd Rassam in 1881 
at Abu-Habba on the Euphrates, 16 miles S8.E. of 
Baghdad. <A large quantity of valuable monu- 
ments and tablets have been found in the ruins 
of the temple of the Sun-god, which was termed 
Bit-Uri by the Semites, E-Babara by the Sumer- 
ians. The Snmerian name of Sippar was Zimbir. 
Among the colonists transplanted to Samaria were 
men of Sepharvaim (2 K 17**!), and the capture 
of Sepharvaim by the Assyrians is referred to in 
2K 18%4 1913, Is 36 37%. According to Berosus, 
Xisuthros, the Chaldzan Noah, buried the records 
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of the antediluvian world at Sippara, as it was 
called by the Greeks. Abydenus (/’r. 9) states that 
Nebuchadnezzar excavated a great reservoir there ; 
and Pliny (AN vi. 30) affirms that Sippar (which 
he calls ‘oppidum Hipparenorum’) was the seat 
of a university. In the reign of Nabonidos the 
camp of the Bab. army was just outside its walls, 
under the command of ‘the king’s son,’ and the 
fall of Sippar followed immediately upon the de- 
cisive battle at Opis, which laid Babylonia at the 
feet of Cyrus. * A. H. SAYCE. 


SEPTUAGINT.— 


i. Importance, 

ii. Name. 

iii. Origin and History of the legend. 
iv. Printed Editions. 

vy. History of the Septuagint. 

vi. Manuscripts, Versions, Quotations. 
vii. Use of the Septuagint. 
viii, Literature. 


[Abbreviations in this article :—G=Gr. Text of OT; M=Heb. 
Text of OT; Lag.=Lagarde; SSt.=Lag. SeptwagintaStudien ; 
Sst. = Nestle, Septuagintastudien; Sw. = H. B. Swete, An 
Introd. to the OF in Greek (Cambridge, 1900); Urt.=Urteat 
und Ubersetzungen der Bibel (Leipzig, 1897, being a reprint of 
the art. ‘ Bibeltext und Bibeliibersetzungen’ in Herzog’s RH3)). 


i. IMPORTANCE.—The Greek version of the OT, 
called Septuagint, is in most respects by far the 
most important version of the Bible treated in this 
Dictionary. To the Fathers of the Greek Church 
it appeared of such weight that they praised the 
Septuagint with one accord as a token of the 
special providence of God, as a link in the Divine 
dispensation for the salvation of mankind, seeing 
in it the work of direct inspiration, and placing it 
in a line with the writings of the prophets and 
the preaching of the apostles (cf., for instance, 
Treneus [JII. xxi. 4], ‘unus enim et idem spiritus 
Dei, qui in Prophetis quidem preeconavit, quis et 
qualis esset adventus Domini, in Senzoribus autem 
[t.e. the Seventy Elders, to whom this version was 
ascribed] interpretatus est bene, que prophetata 
fuerant, ipse et in Apostolis preedicavit.’ 

The various claims which call for careful atten- 
tion to the LXX are, perhaps, best summed up 
in the second edition of it published in England 
(Cambridge, 1665, 12°), by John Pearson, after- 
wards bishop of Chester: + ‘The LXX is useful 
and even necessary (utilis atque necessaria): (1) ad 
Hebraicam veritatem probe perspiciendam ; (2) ad 
auctoritatem testimoniorum Apostolicorum con- 
firmandam ; (3) ad nativum Novi Feederis stylum 
recte intelligendum; (4) ad Grecos Latinosque 
pe rite tractandos; (5) ad scientiam denique 
inguee Greece ipsamque criticen adornandam : 
quis eam doctis omnibus, preesertim theologis non 
videt esse commendatissimam ?’ 


* (The identification of Sepharvaim with Sippar, which has the 
weighty support of Schrader (K 4 7'2 279 [CO7'j. 271f.}), has been 
cnallenged by Halévy (7A ii. 401ff.), who would identify it 
with Shabarain, a place subdued by Shalmaneser 1v. (B.c. 727- 
722). Halévy suggests that the same place is meant by the 
Supra of Ezk 4716, See, further, the Comm. of Bertholet or 
Kittel on Kings, and of Dillm.-Kittel on Isaiah, ad loce.—Ed.]. 

+ The preface of his edition has been frequently repeated— 
1683, 1694, 1707, 1730, 1831, 1848; at last separately, Cambr. 
1855, cum notulis Ed. Churton (by Prof. W. Selwyn). 

t Comp. in Sw. chs. 2-5 of part iii. on the Literary use and 
Value of the LXX, p. 433: ‘No question can arise as to the 
greatness of the place occupied by the Alexandrian version 
in the religious life of the first six centuries of its history. The 
LXX was the Bible of the Hellenistic Jew, not only in Egypt 
and Palestine, but throughout Western Asia and Europe. It 
created a language of religion which lent itself readily to the 
service of Christianity, and became one of the most important 
allies of the gospel. It provided the Greek-speaking Church 
with an authorized translation of the OT, and, when Christian 
missions advanced beyond the limits of Hellenism, it served as 
a basis for fresh translations into the vernacular, 

‘The LXX has long ceased to fulfil these or any similar 
functions. . . . On the other hand, this most ancient of Biblical 


versions possesses a new and increasing importance in the field 
of Biblical study. 


It is seen to be valuable alike to the textual 
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ii. NAmE.—The name ‘Septuagint’ is shortened 
from secundum or wuata Septuaginta (interpretes or 
seniores), and is based on the legend that the 
translation of the OT from Hebrew into Greek 
was made by seventy, or more exactly seventy-two, 
elders or scholars, whom king Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, by the advice of his librarian Demetrius 
Phalereus, sent for for this purpose, from the high 
priest Eleazar of Jerusalem. 


zare Tous (Sdounzovec stands in the subscription to Genesis in 
Codex B; rapa e8douryzovre stands at the end of Proverbs in C; 
n tay §CdouqxovTe txdoo1s in the note of Q before Isaiah ; 4 rev of 
(or 08") Eppenveie (or éxdecis), and shorter «i o! (or 08’), became 
a common expression, especially subsequent to the labours of 
Origen in textual criticism (ad Ajricanwin, § 5, Thy Epenverey 
cov EBdourzovra ; in Mt. xv. 14, capex cois o'); see Hexapila, ed. 
Field, i. p. xlviii ff. ; and the ‘testimonia’ at the end of Wend- 
land’s edition of Aristeas. 


Augustine (de Civit. Dei, xviii. 42=Eugippius, 
p- 1018, Knoell) writes: ‘post ille (Philadelphus) 
etiam interpretes postulavit: et dati sunt septua- 
ginta duo, de singulis duodecim tribubus seni 
homines, lingue utriusque doctissimi, Hebreese 
scilicet atque Greece, quorwm interpretatio ut 
Septuaginta vocetur, tam obtinwit consuetudo.’ 
Where and when the word ‘Septuagint’ first 
makes its appearance in English we cannot tell.* 
On title-pages of editions it occurs subsequent to 
the editio Sixtina of 1587: 7 madaa diabnkn xara 
tous «Bdounxovra, Vetus Testamentum wuxta Sep- 
tuaginta (in the reprint of Paris, 1628: secundum 
ILXX). The London reprint of 1653 adds Inter- 
pretum, writing ex versione Septuaginta Interpre- 
tum; and this has been retained in all following 
reprints. 


‘An edition of Bagster (1821) is entitled, secundum Septua- 
ginta Senisrum interpretationem (=Ireneus, UI. xxi. 2, £8d0u4- 
zovte specBoreon, in Latin septuaginta seniores).t The English 
form ‘Septuagint’ occurs in the title of an edition of Bagster, 
as wellas in that of the Cambridge edition of Swete (The OT 
in Greek according to the Septuagint), and the great Oxford 
Concordance of Hatch-Redpath (4 Concordance to the Sep- 
tuagint and the other Greek Versions), The Dictionnaire de 
PAcadémie Frangwise?.-7 gives only the plural, Les Septante, 
la version des Septante, la traduction des Septaite.t 


In English as in German it became common to 
use the word as singular, supplying ‘version,’ 


critic and to the expositor, and its services are welcomed by 
students both of the Old Test. and of the New.’ 

From this point of view, Prof. Ferd. Hitzig of Heidelberg, 
one of the acutest commentators on the OT, used to open his 
academical courses on OT exegesis with the question to his 
students: ‘Gentlemen, have you a Septuagint? If not, sell 
whatever you have, and buy a Septuagint.’ 

Even the student of early English cannot succeed without a 
knowledge of it. When he reads in king Aelfred the word to the 
serpent (Gn 314), ‘on dinre wambe ond on dinwm breostwm du 
scealt snican,’ he ought to know that the words in italics go 
back through the medium of the Old Latin Bible to the LXX, 
and that it is therefore out of place to print beside them the 
Latin Vulgate of Jerome, which rests on the Hebrew, as has 
been done by A. 8S. Cook, Biblical Quotations in Old English 
Prose Writers (Lond. 1898; cf. the notice of Max Foerster in 
Englische Studien, xxviii. p. 421). The English Church retained 
substantially the LXX in the Prayer-Book version of the Psalms 
and in her Liturgy.—No words of praise are spared by E. W. 
Grinfield (Apology): he calls the LXX the viaduct between the 
OT and NT, the vestibule of the Christian Church, the first 
interpreter of the OT and the sole canonical of the NT, the 
bond of union between Jews and Gentiles, the morning star 
before the sun of righteousness, the key of the sacred treasury, 
the light of the Alexandrian Pharos, the sacred amalgam; he 
who studies the LXX is declared to be in no danger of falling 
into neology (p. 173). Grinfield also rightly refers to the intro- 
duction of its study by Maltby at Durham, Arnold at Rugby; 
to its recommendation by great philologists like Valckenaer, 
Heinsius (Vos exemplaria grec, etc.). 

*On book titles cf. W. Wall, The Use of the Septuagint 
Translation, 1730 ; Charles Hayes, A Vindication of the History 
of the Septuagint, 1736; Letters to a Friend concerning the 
Septuagint, 1759; H. Owen, An Enquiry into the Present State 
of the Septuagint Version of the O17’, 1769. Grinfield (Apology, 
p. 157) uses the adjective ‘Septuagintal MSS,’ and calls Bp. 
Pearson (p. 177) ‘the best Septuagintalist.’ 

+ The adjective ‘septuagintaviralis’ we have found in titles 
of dissertations since 1631, 1706, ete. 

t In Italian, ‘La Versione de’ Settanta,’ ‘i Settanta.’ 
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‘ Ubersetzung,’ * though of course the plural is also 
used, especially when Septuaginta is translated 
into the vernacular, ‘the Seventy,’ ‘die Siebenzig.’ 
Many scholars now prefer ‘the Alexandrian’ or 
‘the Greek version of the OT, or ‘the OT in 
Greek.’ We retain here the familiar name ‘ Sep- 
tuagint,’ for which ‘LXX’ has been hitherto the 
usual abbreviation, bat for which the modern 
sign Gx + is still more convenient. 

A frequent designation among the old Greek 
writers was also 7 Kxownh ¢xdoo.s, or merely Kow7, 
‘the common, the Vulgate edition,’ in contradis- 
tinction to the Hebrew text and the later Greek 
versions; cf., for instance, Basil, i. 447 D, on Is 
22 éy rots dvTvypidos TAS KoWwTs Exddcews ov KEtTat 
Taira, GAN év Tw "EBpoxe kelwevov éx tov Aomdy 
werexoutobn. In the writings of Jerome 7 kow7 has 
a more definite signification assigned to it, on 
which see p. 445». Other designations are: 7 
exxAnotaorixh xdoats (Gregory of Nyssa, in Psalm. 8) ; 
Ta avriypapa ris éxkAnoias (Origen); Ta. quérepa 
avrlypapa (Eusebius, in Psalm. ed. Mai, 591). 

iii. ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE LEGEND.— 
The story that there were seventy (or rather 
seventy-two) translators was first told by Aristeas, 
who claims to have been one of the ambassadors 
sent by Philadelphus to the high priest Eleazar 
of Jerusalem, to ask from him the copy of the Law 
and the men to translate it. 

This interesting piece of literature was pub- 
lished first in Latin in the famous Roman Bible 
of Suueynheym and Pannartz (1471, fol.), reprinted 
at Nurnberg, 1475; separately at Erfurt, 1483. 
The editio princeps of the Greek text was prepared 
by Simon Schard, printed at Basle 1561; subse- 
quent editions, 1610, 1691, 1692, 1705 (Hody), 1849 
(Oikonomos), 1869 (Moritz Schmidt in Merx, 
Archiv, i.) ; all superseded by that of Mendelssolin- 
Wendland (Avisteew ad Philocratem epistvla... 
Lipsiz, Teubner, 1900), and that of H. St. J. 
Thackeray in the Appendix to Swete’s Introduction 
to the OT in Greek (Cambridge, 1900). L. Men- 
delssohn had begun to add a commentary, only a 
part of which appeared after his death, edited by 
M. Kraschennikow, Jurievi (o]. Dorpati), 1897. 
A German translation (by P. Wendland) opens the 
second volume of Die Apokryphen und Pseudepn- 
graphen des Alten Testaments tibersetzt. . . . w. 
herausgegeben von E. Kautzsch (Tibingen, 1900, 
ii. 1-31). 

Fresh investigations are necessary ; for though 
it is now generally acknowledged that the letter 
is a literary fiction,—Constantine Oikonomos (rept 
Twv 0 EepunverTwy THs Taraas SiaOyKys, BiBrca 46’, 
Athens, 1844-1849, 4 vols.; ef. also E. W. Grinfield, 
An Apology for the Septuagint, in which its clains 
to Biblical and Canonical Authority are briefly 
stated and vindicated, London, 1850) is the Jast 
defender of its genuineness, —scholars disagree 
entirely about its date and value. E. Schiirer 
places it not later than c. 200 B.c.; Herriot (on 
Philo), ¢. 170-150; Wendland, between 96 and 93, 
nearer to 96; L. Cohn (Neue Jahrbucher fiir des 
klass. Altert. i. (1898) 521 ff.) doubts whether it 
was used by Philo; H. Willrich (Judaica, Gottin- 
gen, 1900, pp. 111-130) brings its composition down 
to ‘later than A.D. 33.’ 

Strange, above all, are the varieties of form 


* At one time it was common in German to speak of the ‘70 
Dollmetscher’; cf. J. D. Michaelis, Programa worinne er von 
seinen Collegiis tiber die 70 Dolimetscher Nachricht giebt (Gott. 
1767); the translation of Owen’s Enquiry (Untersuchung der 
gegenwdrtigen Beschaffenheit der 70 Dollmetscher, 1772). Less- 
ing seems to have formed the noun ‘Siebziger’ (see Grimm, 
Deutsches Woérterbuch, x. 834); in Old German we read in Isidore, 
7. 4, in dhero stibunzo tradungum=‘ in translatione LX X.’ 

t It is strange that Lic. Kabisch (Religionsbuch, i., Gottingen, 
1900, p. 2) finds the sense of the name obscure, and thinks of 
connecting it with the legend of the 70 hidden (or apocryphal 
books in 4 Ezra (2 Esdras). 
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which the story assumes in the writings of Epi- 
phanius, though he refers to Aristeas as his 
authority. He makes the number of books in 
the Alexandrian Library ‘54,800 mdelw 3) éddoow,’ 
Aristeas ‘more than 20 myriads’; he has two 
letters of Philadelphus, and in one of them the 
saying from Sir 20° 414 @ycavpod Kexpuuuévou cat 
Tyyns eoppayiouevys tls wpéeca ev dudorépas. He 
alone, and that only in the Syriac text as first 
published by Lagarde (Symmieta, ii. 148 ff.), states 
that it was ‘the seventh year of Philadelphus, 
more or less,’ when the translation took place. 
He makes the translators work by pairs in 36 
different cells, and originated the statement, re- 
peated as late as 1587 in the preface to the Sixtina, 
that this happened ‘ trecentis uno plus annis ante 
Christi adventum’ (ef. Sw. 176; Wendland, 
153, 159; Nestle, Sst. i. 12). Draeseke believed 
that Epiphanius drew from the lost chronicle 
of Justus of Tiberias, and that Augustine was 
dependent on Epiphanius; but this has been 
retuted by Wendland (Lheinisches Museum 56, 1. 
112if.). On the use made of this story by Philo, 
Josephus, and the ecclesiastical writers see Sw. 
12-17, and especially the ‘testimonia’ in Wend- 
land’s edition, pp. 85-166.* That the nwmber 70 
and the legend of their wonderful harmony may 
be due to Ex 24", where G reads xal ray émidék- 
tov Tod Icpaid otde Srepovyoev ovdé cis, was first 
pointed out by Daniel Heinsius in the Aristarchus 
sacer, ch. 10. 

As the year in which the translation originated, 
other ecclesiastical writers give the 2nd, 17th, 19th, 
or 20th year of Philadelphus; in the Chronicle of 
Eusebius the MSS vary between the years 1734, 1735, 
1736, or 1737 of Abraham (see Walton’s Prolego- 
mena). Asthe day, the Jewsname the 8th of Tebet; 
according to the letter of Aristeas the arrival of 
the interpreters coincided with the day of a great 
naval victory of Philadelphus in the war against 
Antigonus, and was ordered to be celebrated for 
ever. Rabbinical Jews called that day the fast of 
darkness, for they regarded this translation as a 
national disaster, ‘like the day on which the 
golden calf was made’ (see D. 8S. Margoliouth, 
«The Calendar of the Synagogue,’ in the Expositor, 
Noy. 1900, p. 348f.). Philo relates that in his 
time the Jews of Alexandria kept an annual 
festival, 7d ywploy ceuvuvoidyres, ev @ mp&trov TH Tis 
épunvetas é&é\auwe Kal mahads Evexey evepyeoias del 
veafotvons evxapiorncavTes Te Oew. He knows that 
the interpreters, before they began, asked God’s 
blessing on this undertaking, 6 6’ émuvever rats edxais 
iva To mAclov 7 Kal TO GVpTav yevos TOV 4vOpeTaV 

* That the preservation of Aristeas goes back to the library 
of Cesarea has been suggested by Wendland. It may have 
had a place in one of the Bible MSS issued by Eusebius and 
Pamphilus.—Add to the ‘testimonia’ collected by Mendelssohn- 
Wendland the strange statement from pseudo-Eusebius on 
the Star (publ. by W. Wright in Journ. of Sacred Literature, 
1866, vol. ix. 117, x. 150), that the version was made under a 
king pioraprwN[ >] (=Artaxerxes?); and the notice, translated 
from Greek into Syriac at the end of the Fourth Book of Kings 
in the Syro-Hexapla, that the men came from Tiberias (Origenis 
fragmenta, ed. Lagarde, 355; Bibliotheca Syriaca, 254). Ct. 
further the notice of F. Nau on ‘Fragments d’une chronique 
Syriaque Maronite’ (Revue de V Orient Chrétien, iv. [1899] 318), 
in which the names are given of the 72 translators who pro- 
duced 36 identical versions. Nau has not printed the names. 
See on the names: he Book of the Bee, by Salomo of Basra, ed. 
by A. Wallis Budge (Anecdo‘a Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, vol. i. 
part ii., Oxf. 1886, 4° p. 120f.). The last but one of the inter- 
preters has the strange name ’Af:/7zs in the Greek text, DIO’IN 
in one of the Syriac lists, Abbdya in another. If this stands for 
the Latin name Avitus, the list would be late. But this identi- 
fication is rather uncertain. An Arabic chronicle combines the 


two figures 72 and 70 by the supposition that two of the inter- 
preters died on the way. On the Jewish notices about the 


origin of the version and its (18) deviations from the Hebrew 
text, see the literature quoted in Urt. p. 63, and by Oikonomos, 
ji. 558, iii. 43. Zosimus Panopolitanus (de Zythorum confectione, 
ed. Gruner, 1814, p. 5) relates that Simon the high priest of 
Jerusalem sent to Ptolemy Lagi, ‘Epuiy, & apudyevoe zacuy ray 
EBpalde tranuori xe} wiyvaetio ri (Oikonomos, ii. 328). 


Opery9y xpyospevov els eravipOwow Blov pirocdpors 
kal maykddos dvaTaywact. 

This aspiration was fulfilled when the work 
became one of the chief aids to the spread of 
Christianity. As this was at the same time the 
first attempt made on a larger scale, in the domain 
of Greco-Roman or Mediterranean culture, to 
translate a literary work from one language into 
another, it is the more interesting to ask whether 
this attempt, as the above story relates, was due 
to the literary interest felt by a bibliophile king— 
girdcaros kat Pidddoyos, as he is styled by Epiph- 
anius *—or to the wants of a religious community. 
The latter view now generally prevails (cf. Wend- 
land in Kautzsch, Pseudepigraphen, li. 1; ZNTW i. 
268). A third view is, that the undertaking was 
intended as an aid to Jewish propagandism. This 
explanation may find some support in the words 
of Philo (who expresses the hope that these laws 
will obscure those of the other nations, as the 
rising sun obscures the stars), and in the very 
first document which speaks of ¢, namely the pro- 
logue of the Bk. of Sirach (compare the whole, 
especially a\\a Kal rots éxtds SUvacAa Tods pidoma- 
GovvTas xpyoimous eivar kai Néyovras Kal ypdpovras). 

This last passage is also the first to speak of all 
three parts of the Hebrew Bible (vduos, mpopjra, 
kal Ta G\Na marpia BiBria) as already extant in 
Greek; Aristeas, Philo, and Josephus restrict 
their language to the Law, a fact to which Jerome 
emphatically called attention. If the LXX version 
was due to the wants of the synagogue, it is all 
but certain that the Torah was the first part trans- 
lated. How soon and in what order the other 
parts of the OT were overtaken is not made out ; 
nor has even the question how many different 
hands may be distinguished in the present collec- 
tion yet been sutticiently investigated. Two books 
only contain a notice bearing on this point. 

(1) Esther (see Jacob, ZATW, 1890, 241 ff. ; 
Willrich, Judaica, Gott. 1900, 2 ff. ; art. ESTHER, 
vol. 1. 744). Willrich thinks that the fourth year 
of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, in which a priest and 
Levite, Dositheus and his son Ptolemy, are said to 
have brought ryv mpoxemévny émicrodiny ty eépacay 
civat Kal épunvevkévac Avoiwaxov IIroNewalou trav év 
"Llepovoadjw (Est 11+), was not that of Philometor 
(B.C. 166-165) nor of Soter It. (B.c. 114), but that 
of Ptolemy XIV. (B.c. 48-47); but this seems very 
doubtful. 

(2) The second note, which is equally obscure, 
stands at the end of Job (in Cod. A even twice, 
with strange variations): ofros épunveverar éx Tis 
Lupiaxfs BiBrou (cf. art. JOB, vol. ii. 660, where it 
is translated, ‘this man is described in the Syriac 
book as living,’ etc.). 

In accordance with the usage of the ancient 
Church, we include in this article not only those 
books, the original of which was or isin the Hebrew 
Bible, but also those which were originally written 
in Greek, as the Wisdom of Solomon, or not 
received into all MSS or editions, as the Prayer 
of Manasses. In an appendix we shall refer brietly 
to similar literary productions, as the Psalms of 
Solomon, the Bk. of Enoch, and other ‘ Pseudepi- 
grapha’ (see p. 450°). 

As G& was the Bible of the Early Church, it has 
a most intricate and complicated history ; it seems 
practical to begin with the history of the printed 
text, and to work our way backward as far as 
possible. 

iv. PRINTED EpiITIONS.—Long before the first 
edition of the New Testament in Greek appeared 
in print, a Greek and Latin Psalter was printed in 
Milan as first part of G& (20th Sept. 1481), contain- 
ing among the Canticles at its end the Magnificat 


* On the notice of Aristobulus (Clement Alex. Strom. i. 22 ; 
Euseb. Prep. Ev. 13. 12), see Schirer 3, iii. 384-392, 
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and Benedictus from Lk 14°, On the following 
editions of the Greek Psalms (Venice, 1486; Aldus 
[without date, c. 1497]; the Polyglot Psalters of 
Justiniani, Genua, 1516, and Potken, Cologne, 
1518), see Ss#. iii. 7. 30-32. The first complete 
edition was the Complutensian Polyglot of Cardinal 
Ximenes (1514-17 ; the OT finished 10th July 1517), 
in which the Latin Vulgate is placed between 
the Hebrew on the left and @& on the right, 
‘tanquam duos hine et inde latrones, mediwm 
auiem Jesum.’ 

See on it Sw. p. 171; Nestle, Introd. to Textual Criticism of 


NT, p.1. On the ‘Spanish Greek’ of this Bible, 7.e. the places 
in which the editors translated passages missing in their Greek 


MSS for themselves into Latin, see Uvt. 64, and Vield’s edition. 


of 1859, Append. ; Ceriani on Cod. Marchalianus, Ezk 3327. 


Its text—best signature c—rests chiefly on the 
MSS lent by the Vatican, Ho 108, 248,* and a 
copy of the Venice MS Ho 68. 


The Complutensian was reprinted (1) by Arias Montanus in 
the Antwerp Polyglot of Plantin, 1569-72; (2) in Wolder’s 
Polyglot, Hamburg, 1596; and (3) in the greatest of all, that 
of Michel le Jay, Paris, 1645. On (1) and (8) see Nestle, 
Introd, 10 f. 


The second great Greek Bible was that of Aldus 
Manutius and his father-in-law Andreas Asolanus 
(1518, mense Februario),—signature a,—based, as 
the editor states, ‘multis vetustissimis exemplari- 
bus collatis’; as far as is ascertained as yet, on the 
Venice MSS 29, 68, 121. An interesting commen- 
tary on this edition is Steuchi Augustini Eugubini, 
VT ad Hebd. veritatem collata editione Septuaginta 
interprete, Ven. 1529, 4°. 


This was reprinted (1) 1529 by Joh. Lonicerus, Strassburg, in 
the Lutheran order, with the addition of 4 Mac. [Ep. Pr.] and 
various readings from Ho 44 ; (2) 1545, at Basle, with Preface of 
Melanchthon, various readings and restoration of the common 
order in Proverbs and Sirach; (3) 1550, at Basle; (4) in the 
Heidelberg Polyglot ‘in ofticina Santandreana,’ edited by B. C. 
Bertram, 158[6]7 (new title-pages, 1599, 1616); (5) 1597, by 
Franciscus Junius (duJon; others say Fr. Sylburg), with altera- 
tions from ec, and useful notes, the basis of the Concordance of 
Trommius ; (6) 1687, by Nic. Glykas, Venice. 


The third and best edition was that printed at 
Rome, 1586 (most copies by pen, 1587 ; signature 
6), ‘auctoritate Sixti V. Pont. Max.,’ based chiefly 
on the Codex Vaticanus kar’ é€ox74v (1209=Ho I1., 
now B), but making use of the preceding editions, 
a c 1526, 1545, 1572, and of the MSS Ho 16, 23, 51. 

The prefatory matter is reprinted (partially) by 
Breitinger, Tischendorf, and others, and recently by 
Swete, /ntrod. Useful are the ‘Scholia’ at the end 
of most chapters from the other Greek versions, 
and the Church Fathers; and an important com- 
plement is the Latin translation, published 1588, 
patched up by Flaminius Nobilius (and others) 
from the fragments of the Old Latin (vol. iii. 538), 
with additional Notes to the Greek Text. 


Reprints : (1) Paris, 1628, by Joh. Morinus, together with the 
Latin of Nobilius, as even then copies were rare; (2) 1653, 
London, R. Daniel, 4° and 8° (and Cambridge) ; (3) 1657, in the 
London Polyglot of Brian Walton, with useful additions (colla- 
tions from A D G, Ho 60, 75), and valuable Prolegomena, the 
latter reprinted by Wrangham, Camb. 1828, in 2 vols. ; (4) 1665, 
Cambridge, with the fine Preface of J. Pearson (see above) ; (5) 
1683, Amsterd.t*;t (6) 1697, Lipsie (prepared by Johannes 
Frick) ; (7) 1709, Franekerx, by Bos, source of many reprints; 
(8) 1725, Amsterd., by Mill * (facsimile of cod. G and variants col- 
lected by Vossius, Ho 133); (9) 1730, Lips., Reineccins*; (10) 
1759-62, Hale * ; (11) 1798-1827, Holmes-Parsons (see below) ; 
(12) 1805, Oxford*, 3 vols.; (13) 1817, Oxford*, 6 vols., with 
Pref. of J. G. (not B., as on the title] Carpzov, and variations 
from Aj; (14) Londini (without date), in edibus Valpianis* 
(905 pp.); (15) 1821, Lond., Bagster +* (very small print, 585 
pp.); (16) Lond., Bagstert* (without date, with an English 
translation, 1130 pp.) ; (17) 1822, Venice, Michel Glykys, 3 vols. 
(not seen); (18) 1824, Lipsiw, van Ess,* and often; 1887, with 
Prolegomena and Epilegomena; (19) 1831 (Glasgue) t* ; 1843, 
Londini, Tegg ; two very small vols., 667, 703 pp. t*; (20) 1839, 


* On this designation see below. 

{ Editions omitting the scholia are marked*, omitting the 
Apocrypha t; no edition without the scholia is to be recom- 
mended, because they supply to those who cannot afford to 
procure Field's Hexapla a minor edition of the latter. 
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Paris, Didot-Jager*, also Greek and Latin; often; (21) 1848, 
Oxford *, 3 vols.; 1875, improved in 4 Mac.; the latter reprint is 
the basis of the Concordance of Hatch-Redpath ; (22) 1850, 
Lipsiw, Tischendorf*, 6 80, 7 87, the last two reprints corrected 
and enlarged by collations of E. Nestle ; (23) 1874-76, Londini, 
Biblia Hexaglotta t*, ed. E. R, de Levante ;§ (24) the latest 
Polyglot advertised from Paris, to be edited by F. Vigouroux, 
printed by Didot, published by Roger & Chernovitz, has not 
been seen by the present writer. From notices in the periodi- 
cals (Vigouroux, Ul’ Univers, 4th Noy. 1898; F. Nau, Journ. 
Asiat., May-June 1899, 545 ff.; Fonck, Zeitschrift fur Kath. 
Theol. xxiii. (1899) 174-180; P. Th. Calmes, RB, 1900, 301, 302) 
it is apparent that it is only a mechanical reprint of the Greek 
column in the Polyglottenbibel of Stier and Theile (1847-55), the 
text of which is based on unsound principles. 

A merit of its own belongs to the fourth great 
edition which was begun by Ernest Grabe (+1712), 
and appeared in 4 vols. fol. or 8 in 8° at the Oxford 
University Press, only the first (Octateuch), 1707, 
and the fourth (Poetical books), 1709, during his 
lifetime, the second (Historical books), 1719, being 
finished by Fr. Lee, M.D., the third (Prophets), 
1720, by W. Wigan, D.D., ‘ ex antiquissimo codice 
Alexandrino accurate descriptum et ope aliorum 
exemplarium ac priscorum scriptorum preesertim 
vero Hexaplaris editionis Origenianee emendatum 
atque suppletum additis sepe asteriscorum et 
obelorum signis,’ with useful Prolegomena. 

As the title indicates, Grabe followed a twofold 
plan: (1) to represent the text of the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, and (2) to make his text at the same 
time correspond with the Hebrew text. This he 
accomplished by the use of smaller type for the 
changed and supplemented passages, placing the 
readings of the Codex in the margins, and insert- 
ing the critical signs of Origen. 

Grabe’s text was repeated (1) by Breitinger, Turici, 4 vols. 4°, 
1730-32, compared with the Vatican; (2) by Reineccius in the 
Biblia quadrilinguia, 1750, 1751 ; (3) ina Bible issued by the Holy 
Synod of Russia (Moscow, 1821), but without any attention to 
the meaning of the additions in small type, to the marginal 
readings and the critical signs, thus completely spoiling the 
work ; and this is circulated 0s’ evaoylas r7s wyimrdrys Bioimovors 
cuvedov xacay tav “Pwooiay aS tara [Dialixy)] zara rods ERdo- 
peazovTe x TOU we cloy Ts aupious Exdobivros apyaiov ’AAczavdpived 
xsiooypagov, and was repeated, as the title states, (4) ex rod ev 
Mooxn . . . extutwblivros apyaiov “Arckervdpivod Kadyzes, i an 
edition of 4 vols. printed at Athens, deravn 7s ty “Ayyaca 
Eraipins +75 wpos diadociy THS Xpicrievizgs saideins (1843, 46, 49, 
50). The 5th edition, based on Grabe, is that which Fr. Field 
prepared for the same Society at Oxford, 1859, avoiding as 
much as possible the faults inherent in the conditions of the 
task enjoined on him: see his preface, and Lag. SS¢. i. 5-8. 


The result, so far, is, that we have up to the 
present day not a single edition of & based upon 
sound critical principles; for even the two editions 
which remain to be mentioned have not yet at- 
tained this end. These two editions we owe to 
the two great universities of England—the Vetus 
Testamentum Grecum cum variis Lectionibus, ed. 
Robertus Holmes(.. . editionem a R. H. incho- 
atam continuavit Jacobus Parsons), Oxonii, 1798- 
1827, 5 vols. fol.; and The Old Testament in 
Greek according to the Septuagint, edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press by H. B. Swete 
(Cambridge, 1887-94, 71895-99, 3 vols. 8°). 

As early as 1779, Joseph White published a letter to the 
Bishop of London, suggesting a plan for a new edition of the 
LXX. In 1788 R. Holmes appealed to the liberality of public 
bodies and private persons, and obtained such a response as 
enabled him to procure collations from all parts of Europe. 
On the history of this edition, see an appreciative article in 
the Church Quarterly Review, April 1899, 102 ff., and Sw. 184 ff. 
It was the greatest attempt ever made to bring together a 
critical apparatus ; the list of MSS at the end of vol. v. numbers 
311. Of Versions used were those in Arabic (several), Armenian, 
Bohemian, Coptic, Ethiopic, Georgian, Latin, Slavonic, Syriac; 
further, the quotations of the ancient writers from Philo and 
Josephus downwards. In spite of some points in the plan and 
in the execution of the work, which are open to criticism, it is 
a unique monument of the love to learning of the editor and his 
nation, and remains a storehouse of materials, indispensable to 


§ The edition London, 1837 (ex editione Holmesii et Lamberti 
Bos, in 2 vols.), quoted by Sw. 182, from Uvrt. 67, seems 
identical with No. 19; whether the date 1819 given by U7‘. 67, 
Sw. 182, for the edition of Valpy is correct, seems doubtful; it 
is taken from Gresse’s 7’7ésor, where editions are mention], 
Glasgow 1822, 18° (=No. 19), and London, 1827 (=No. 15?) 
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all who have to do with the OT in Greek.* The work as sold 
at present is divided into 5 vols. fol. : I. (Pent.) 1798, II. (Jos. - 
2 Chron.) 1810, III. (Ezra-Cant.) 1823, IV. (Proph.) 1827, V. 
(Apocr.) 1827; but it does not seem to have been published in 
this order (see Jac. Amersfoordt, De variis lectionibus Holm- 
esianis locorum quorundam Pentateucht Mosaici, Lugd. Bat. 
1815, p. 45). 


_ The text in the work is a reprint of 4; but, as 
it seems, after a copy of Bos, corrected, but not 
everywhere according to an original copy. Its 
value lies, therefore, exclusively in the apparatus. 

The advance that has been made in the course 
of the 19th cent. upon the work of Holmes-Parsons 
is due, on the one hand, to the discovery of new 
materials—for instance, the Codex Sinaiticus— 
which led to an enriching of the apparatus; on the 
other hand, to greater exactness in using them, 
which was promoted especially by the progress 
made in the reproduction of MSS by the various 
methods of photography. 

Of both advantages use was made in the Cam- 
bridge Septuagint (Sw. 188-190). The text is no 
longer that of }, but of B itself, given in the first 
ed. after the so-called (printed) facsimile-edition of 
Vercellone-Cozza, revised for the second by Dr. 
Nestle, after the photograph of the Codex. In the 
apparatus the variants are given of such uncial MSS 
as have been published in a similarly trustworthy 
way ; above all of the Codices Alexandrinus, Sinaiti- 
cus, Ambrosianus, Marchalianus. This text will be 
repeated in the larger Cambridge Septuagint, the 
joint editorship of which is entrusted to A. E. 
Brooke and N. McLean. Its apparatus will em- 
brace the evidence of all uncial MSS and of a 
considerable number of cursives selected after 
investigation, with the view of representing the 
different types of text; the Old Latin, Egyptian, 
Syro-Hexaplar, and Armenian versions; and the 
quotations from Philo, Josephus, and the more 
important Christian Fathers. 

It is clear that the manual and even the larger 
edition are but a step towards.the ideal of a truly 
critical edition. For the text is that of a single 
MS with all its faults, while in the manual edition 
the grossest blunders are corrected only occasion- 
ally (e.g. Gn 611° Xa¢g,1071 D0, 32° Bdes for aides ; 
but not, for instance, 36%! “Iepoveadyju for Iopanr, 
37)8 éropevovro for érovnpetovto, etc.). The present 
writer cannot but repeat his wish (see Proceedings 
of the 9th International Oriental Congress held in 
London, ii. (1892) p. 57 ff.) that at all places where 
the text of the MS, and, in consequence, of the 
edition, is clearly false, the better readings might 
be placed on the outer margin.t Thus the ad- 
vantages of Grabe’s plan would be secured and its 
disadvantages avoided ; we should get at the same 
time a diplomatic reproduction of the MS, and a 
hint as to the true reading. The Octateuch, form- 
ing the first volume of the larger edition, may be 
expected, as we are informed (Sw. 189), in the 
course of a few years. 

EDITIONS OF SINGLE BOOKS:—A. CANonicaL Books :— 

Genesis :—Pentateuchus hebraice et greece, ed. G. A. Schu- 
mann, Lips. 1829, 8°, only part i. (Genesis) ; Genesis grace e fide 
editionis Siatine addita scripture discrepantia e libris manu 
seriptis a se collatis et editionibus Complutensi et Aldina ad- 
curatissime enotata, ed. P. A. de Lagarde, Lips. 1868 (of per- 
manent value for its Introduction and its accuracy ; collations 
from ADEFGS, 29, 31, 44, 122, 130, 135, abc). 

Joshua :—Josue Imperatoris Historia wlustrata atque ex- 
plicata ab Andrea Masio, Antv. 1574, fol., with new title-page 
1609 (valuable for its Introduction and its use of the Syro- 
Hexaplaric Version). 


* Comp. on some faults in the new edition of the works of 
Philo, which would have been avoided by the use of Holmes- 
Parsons, Philologus, 1900, p. 259 ff. ; or see Ulysse Robert in his 
Preface to the Latin Heptateuch of Lyon (1900, p. XXxi). 

+ To quote some of the examples pointed out in the paper 
mentioned— ‘ ; 2 ‘ 

Is 821 text +érpi, which is nonsense, for raraxpx, idols : 
1 Es 440 tien for air] ; Ps 77 (78)26 Aydanouy for nreragny ; Sir 718 
Q71 425 Zdicegopov for dieegopov; Sir 1626 zpios for zricei, etc. 


Judges:—De greca LXX interpretum versione Syntagma, 
J. Usserii, Lond. 1655, 4°, in Ussher’s Works, vol. vii.; Liber 
Judicum sec. LXX interpretes, ed. O. F. Fritzsche, Turici, 
1867, 4°; P. de Lagarde, SeptuwagintaStudien, i., 1891 (two texts 
of chs. 1-5); The Book of Judges in Greek according to the teat 
of Codex Alexandrinus, edited... by A. E. Brooke and N. 
McLean, Camb. 1897. On a promised edition see G. F. Moore 
in the ‘Internat. Crit. Comm.’ on Judges, p. xlv. 

Ruth:—By John Drusius, ‘ad exemplar complutense,’ Franek. 
1586, 8°, 1632, 8°; by L. Bos, Jena, 1788, ‘secundum exemplar 
vaticanum.’ 

Psalms :—The Psalter is that book of the OT which was and 
is most used in the Church, especially in the Greek Church. 
In addition to the 32 editions mentioned in Sw. p. 192, there 
have come to the knowledge of the present writer editions of 
1521, Venice (mentioned by Grabe, Prol. to Psalms, ch. iii. § 3, 
as lent to him by the Bp. of Ely; but perhaps this may be a 
misprint for 1524; see British Museum Catalogue of Bibles, 
col. 896); 1525, Venice; 1545, 4 editions from Basle, Paris, 
Strassburg, Venice ; 1548, Basle; 1584, Antwerp; 1605, Paris; 
1652, London (different copies, with Waarzpioy and Wxarepioy on 
the title-page); 1673, Venice ; 1700 [s./. probably in Bucharest] ; 
1706, in Montfaucon’s Collectio nova, i.; 1740, Blanchini’s 
Psalterium duplex; 1743, Venice ; 1754, with the Commentary 
of Euthymius Zigabenus, reprinted 1857 in Migne’s Patr. Gr. 
vol. 128; 1786, Paris; 1798, Constantinople ; 1812, Baber, from 
Codex A; 1820, Venice; 1831 and 1835, London, Bible Society, 
with modern Greek; 1835, Smyrna; 1843, London, Biblia 
Ecclesice Polyglotta ; 1855, Jerusalem ; 1873, Rome (2 editions). 

Job:—From Codex A, by Patrick Young, in the Catena of 
Nicetas, 1637, Franeker, 1662 (68). 

Proverbs :—1564, Draconites (Polyglot). 

Esther :—Ussher, in his Syntagma, 1655, Works, vol. vii. 
(the two texts), repeated Leipzig, 1696; O. F. Fritzsche, Ziirich, 
1848, 1849 (two texts). 

Hosea:—Pareus, Heidelberg, 1605; Philippeaux, Paris, 1636. 

Joel:—Draconites, 1565. 

Amos :—Vater, 1810, Halle. 

Jonas :—Minster, 1524 ; Artopceus, 1543. 

Micah :—Draconites, 1565. 

Zechariah :—Draconites, 1565. 

Malachi :—Draconites, 1564 ; Hutter; 1601. 

Isaiah :—S. Munster, 1540, Polyglot; J. Curter, 1580, Pro- 
copii Commentarit. 

Jeremiah :—S, Miinster, 1540; G. L. Spohn, 1794, 1824. 

Lamentations :—Kyper, 1552, Libri tres de re gramm. Heb. 
(Polyglot). 

Ezekiel:—'lsCexina xoere covs o, Rome, 1840 (important). 

Daniel:—(a@) The received text: Melanchthon, 1546; Wells, 
1716. (6) The LXX text: Rome, 1772 (Simon de Magistris or 
A. Ricchinio), very important; repeated Gottingae, 1773, 1774 ; 
Utrecht, 1775; Hahn, Lipsie, 1845; new edition by Cozza, 1877 ; 
this text also in Holmes-Parsons, vol. iv. 1818; Oxf., 1848, 
1875 ; Tischendorf, 1850 ; Swete. 

B. ArvocrypHa :—The first separate edition of the so-called 
Apocrypha appears to be that of Plantin, Antwerp, 1566, 4°: To 
cov BiPaiwy wepos, 0 ECpator evpeiy ovx toriv. This edition has the 
strange arrangement, that on the first three sheets the leaves 
are numbered and the lines counted on the margins, on the fol- 
lowing sheets the pages and the verses. The same arrangement 
appears in the copies, which have the title: To rwy BiBasmy prepos, 
0 EBpuirc) ypugéiv ovy stpicxeres; Bibliorvm pars Greca, Que 
Hebraice non inuenitur, Antverpie, 1584. A third edition, 
‘cum interpretatione Latina ex Bibliis Complutensibus: dep- 
rompta’ (344 pp.), followed in 1612. Oj [sie /] &rcxpugo: Pipaa ; 
Libri VT apocryphit omnes Greece ad exemplar Vaticanum 
emendatissime expressit. Accedit Oratio Manassis et Prologus 
incerti auctoris in Heclesiasticum, Frankfurt, 1694. Later 
editions are: Halle, 1749, 1766 (Kircher); Leipzig, 1757 (Rein- 
eccius); Leipzig, 1804 (Augusti); Oxonii, 1805; Leipzig, 1837 
(Apel); London, 1871 (Greek and English); Leipzig, 1871 
(Fritzsche ; best edition hitherto).* A part of the Apocrypha 
is given in Liber Tobie, Judith, Oratio Manasse, Sapientia, 
Ecclesiasticus Greece et Latine, cum dictis Scripture parallelis 

.. et ad caleem LEeclesiastici positum duplex alphabetum 
ethicum Ben Sira, Frankf. et Lips. 1691. 

Tobit:—J. Drusius, Franeker, 1591, 4°; F. H. Reusch, Frei- 
burg, 1870, 4°. 

Judith :—A. Scholz, Commentar, Wurzburg, 1887. 

Wisdom:—M. Roberti Holkoth... in librum Saptentie... 
Salomonts preelectiones CCXIII.. . . cum inserto Greeco teatu 
... fed. by J. Ryterus], 1586, fol. ; Joh. Faber, Coburg, 1601; in 
Greek, Latin, and Armenian, Venice, 1827; F. H. Reusch, Frei- 
burg, 1858; W. J. Deane, Oxf., 1881. 

Sirach :—See article Simacu. 

Books of Maccabees:—Liber Hasmoneorum qui vulgo 
prior Maccaboeeorum Greece ex editione Romana, et Latine ex 
interpretatione J. Drusti, Franeker, 1600 ; Maccabeeorum liber I. 
Greece sec. ex. Vat....recudi curavit P. J. Bruns, Helmstadii, 
1784. 

For literature see Urt. 64 ff., Sw. 171-194. 


v. EARLIER HISTORY OF THE SEPTUAGINT.— 
Much more complicated is the earlier, especially 
the earliest, history of @&. Of its pre-Christian 


* Other editions in the complete (Polyglot) Bibles of Plantin 
of 1584; 1618, 10, 15; Aurelie Allobrogorum, 1609; Christian 
Bened. Michaelis, Zullichavie, 1741, 40 (the latter the only com- 
plete Bible in the original languages hitherto existing). 
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times we know next to nothing; the history of & 
is almost entirely its history in the Church. A 
Hellenist, Demetrius, who lived, as it seems, under 
the fourth Ptolemy, and wrote wept ray ev 77 
‘Tovdala Baoihéwy,* is the first known to us who used 
(x. The fragments preserved from other writers, 
such as Hupolemus, Aristeas (the historian, not the 
author of ad Philocratem), Ezekiel, Aristobulus, 
are too small to show more than that these writers 
were acquainted with @. More extensive is the 
use made of @& in such books as Wisdom (16% 
128 67), Sirach, 2 Maccabees (7°), 4 Maccabees (1814), 
which became afterwards parts of Gr, or in the 
Jewish portions of the Sibyldines. In the writings 
of Philo, which can be traced back only to the 
library of Origen, and have been transmitted to 
us probably exclusively by Christian copyists, the 
quotations from the Law are very numerous ; those 
from the rest of the OT are few ; quotations from 
Ruth, Esther, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Lamenta- 
tions, Ezekiel, Daniel, are entirely absent. Yet 
it is difficult to get a clear impression of the Greek 
Bible he had before him. This is owing partly 
to the unsatisfactory state of his text in former 
editions,t partly to the loose way in which he 
sometimes quotes the text: it is apparent, how- 
ever, that already his copy of @& cannot have 
been free from errors.+ 

Equally unsatisfactory is a comparison of Jo- 
sephus ; we must rest content with knowing, for 
instance, that for his description of the Restora- 
tion he used what is now called the First Book of 
Esdras (vol. 1. of the present work, p. 760); but as 
to his relation to our chief MSS of the book we are 
uncertain, § 

Even the New Testament, with its great number 
of quotations, does not permit of any very definite 
statements, except that it proves again that 
textual corruption had already found its way into 
the copies used by the writers of the NT (cf. He 3° 
év doximacia, 12° évoydy). Even then the situation 
must have been what is described as existing in 
his time by Origen—chiefly, it is true, with refer- 
ence to the MSS of the ‘NT, but including also 
those of G&— 


yuvs Ot Ox inOv Ors TOmAH yeyovey a TOV hy Thy pe Gary OrceGopee, sire aro 
pollucins Tia ypugeay ltt aro roams Tivay pox Wnpoes THs diop- 
Odoens Tov ypadomivay size xe) aro TOY Te kxUTOIs DoxovYTH Ey TH 
diopllaice xpooribevrmy 4 &puipovyvTay.|| 


This variety of texts, strange as it may appear, 
is not difficulé to account for. (1) G was liable to 
all the dangers connected with transmission to 
which literary works were exposed in the days 


*In Gn 253 he had the additional two sons of Dedan in his 
text, Raguel and Nadbeel, and traced the descent of the wife 
of Moses to Raguel; see Eus. Preep. Hv. ix. 29. 

t Not only earlier investigations into the quotations of Philo 
(Hornemann, 17733; Siegfried, 1878), but also the latest and 
excellent work of H. E. Ryle (Philo and Holy Scripture, 
London, 1895), were vitiated at the outset, because even Mangey’s 
edition of Philo proved untrustworthy. To give one example. 
What was the name of the sccond book of the Law in Philo’s 
Bible? Ryle says (p. xxii): ‘ Philo in one passage states that 
Moses gave to this book the title Eze yay7. . Elsewhere, 
however, he refers to it by its familiar Greek name  Bzodos (e.g. 
i. 474, 56 09, 638).’ But in all these passages we have now in the 
edition of "Cohn- Wendland (iii. 4, 57, 230) the reading’ Ezeyay7, 
as offered by the better class of MSS. The poem of Ezekiel was 
also entitled "EZayay%, nob” BzZod0. 

{ A well-known instance is the reading rpe¢e/s in Gn 1515, 
which is found in all our MSS of G (for ta¢ge/s, not Jaugeis, as 
Melanchthon put in his edition of 1545), presupposed HERG 
by Philo (the same insertion of p is illustrated by Codex F, spell- 
ing efleen)oyv for the third eladov in Gn 4931; see Sw.’s edition, 
p. 807) ; compare also his etymology of Baad (Gn 1614) =éy xoezois, 
which presupposes Bzpxx, a reading actually found in 7 MSS 
of G, including the Lucianic ones, and in the ‘Coptic version. 

§ On other questions connected with the Bible of Josephus, 
see below, p. 446° note * 

|| See on this passage A. D. Loman (in ThT: vii. {1873] 233)5 he 
wishes to read, élre ard woxllynias 7. 0. 5. yp. ETE od TeAMENS TiVeY 


roy) and Oikonomos (iv. 460 ; he proposes Toa Lens Thvewy rots Lox Onpoes 
di0ph.). 


before the invention of the printing-press. (2) These 
dangers were increased in the case of works 
which were frequently copied and used not only 
privately but also in public service. (3) & is not 
an original text, but a translation, or rather a 
series of translations, and therefore much more 
exposed to alterations than an original text; for 
every reader possessed of some “knowledge of 
Hebrew, or of a different execetical tradition. from 
that embodied in G, might “change his text (cf 
the changes introduced in many MSS of the Or 
from the quotations in the NT, e.g. in Ps 13° from 
Ro 31-38), (4) If the situation was bad enough 
before, it became worse when other Greek versions 
of the OT, especially those of Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, appeared and began to influence &. 
At last a comparison of G with {4 and the 
versions just named was carried out systemati- 
cally by Origen; but what appeared to him a safe- 
guard against the calamity that threatened the 
text turned out—not by his fault, but by that 
of later ignorance and laziness—the worst agera- 
vation of it. 

Continuing the passage quoted above, Origen 
goes on to say— 

cay wav ody tv Trois LYTIYy PAGOS 77H Tenases Asal4xnns DiceConvioev, 
Geo O10 07055, Lpolney izcacbat, HOITU PIO YL PryTAlLevol THIS Polos 
ExOCrEly * Toy yep AUB Barr GIAEVOY TAC cis Bin Thy TOY ayTs 
ypacuy Siaeguviay THY Ca daddd TOTALS VOL a6 THY Roza end ire ay TO 
cuyedoy eZelvass epurdsaprey” AOS Tivae [hey icaev tv TH “Li 3 pet 
12g en HEL LLEVOL, 2) FOAL YTES ATA ZevTy se y, Tie OF MET 
aorepionely xporelixawey, | ive O7hoy_ a (LEVR TAPH Tis o 
&% TOY AolTiy ExOOTEMY TUS Eas portVinnnev’ zal o 
wey. Bova cpevos TPOnres LUTE, @ oF OCLORTE TO TOLOUTOY, 0 PoLAETos 
mepl T7S TAL PLOOKNS auTay qj Ka FOUGTG. 


We can sympathize with his joy (@e00 diddv70s) 
at having found this criterion, though he used it, 
according to our view, in the wrong direction. It 
is of lesser weight that he simply took the Hebrew 
MSS which were at his disposal, and the Greek 
versions that agreed with them, for the original 
text. Whence he got the former we are not in- 
formed,* though we hear something about his 
intercourse with a Jewish Patriarch called Jullus 
(Hillel?) ;+ but he acted on a more dangerous 
principle when he took what agreed with “AL or 
the other versions for the true text of G, instead 
of what dittered from them.t Animated by this 
principle, and instigated, it would appear, and 
helped by his épyodws«7ys, Ambrosius,§ he under- 


* Eus. (HE vi. 16) writes: TornuTy 3: sioiy ero ca ’Qowwyives 
cay Usioy Acyav cernzephPaleey % siracis ws zoel viv "ESpaide. YAarrey 
txuoleiv, res TE Tape Tos *Toudesos Gepopeevers TPOTOTUTOUS ures 
ES peciay TTOK EOS ypocgees zT7 woe idiov rovjrcec ton, evi vevooed TE 
Tes Tay éré pay wpe Tous “EGdouizovree Tes i: pos y pegs pen yeo- 
HOTA &x00C8IS, Hoek Ti as ér. dS Tope Tas roby matevict vans Splumvelces 
eyadrors ToUTeS, ray "Axvaou xal Dypewazonv zal Os odoriaves, egey giv, 
as ox oid ja eben Ce eivey Muxay Toy tera AcvOavoicas ypovoy eis 
gus avixvedoos Tponyeoyey. 

t Jerome, Apol. adv. Ruf. |. ii. from the 30 séues of Origen 
im Is.), and Montfaucon, Heaavla vrael. pp. 21, 79. Origen 
refers elsewhere to instructions he received from the Jewish 
side: for instance, from a Jewish convert (in Jer. 20, Hom. 20, 
Op. iii, 178). Nor do we know where he got his Greek text, It 
differs sometimes very strangely from that of his predecessor 
Clement. 

t Comp. the significant o!zés: in the scholion belonging to 
Origen’s edition of Proverbs as published in Tischendorf’s 
Notitia edit. codicis Sinaitict, p. 76, and by Oikonomos (wept toy 
o iy. 903) : ooois ob oBero) Tporzesy Tock PUTOIS, OUTOL Od ExEIVTO cure 
mretpoe ous ovr ols EplenveuToeis OuTE EY TH "EGpeiza, erdoe Topo Movers 
TOs o 7 wot boos ok dorepioxot a pooxs WTO PuTos, bron iy [ey TO 
"KBox Ht} TOS AoIToIs Eppenvevtocis old povro, ty 32 cols 0” ovuzeTL, 
with the third axiom of Lagarde (Anmerkungen zur griechischen 
Ubersetzung der Prover' bien, 1853, p. 8 =Mitthetlungen, i. 21): 
‘Wenn sich zwei Lesarten nebeneinander finden, von denen die 
eine den Masoretischen Text ausdrickt, die andre nur aus 
einer von ihm abweichenden Urschrift erklart werden kann, 
so ist die letztere fur urspr unglich zu jhalten.’ 

§ Eus. (HE vi. 18): Ey Toure zoel AuSpocios, re ris Odarey- 
civov Ppavaly axip? Eg ews pos ans bre’ Opiyéivous peo Bevometyns arbeias 
ereyxbele, nol ony Urd Guros xaravyactels riy O1reevorcny TO 778 
txahnoimo rings dpllodogices xporriBerces Aoyo, 23, HE é exélvou d: zad 
Opsyiver Tay els ras Veins y pages Uroeynpeceraly nero Apri, "Aue 
Bporion els Tee LEDLTT Oe Foe poplecayros auroy y poupicess boees ody 7 FPOTPOT HIS, 
Ov Tals Die Aoywv Hoel THpuxnArAtrewy “LUT [LOvOY, HAAG. zee} ee lloverrce~ 
Tals THY ETITHOEY KOPUYIOls. Toyvypagor yep KUTH TAsious Y Exre 
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took the greatest biblical work which Christian 
antiquity ever saw—the first Polyglot Bible, the 
so-called Hexapla, and a smaller edition of it, the 
Letrapla. 


‘ In the first column he placed the Hebrew text in Hebrew 
letters, in the second the same in Greek transliteration ; then 
followed the version of Aquila the Jew,—no doubt because it 
was the most literal one; in the fourth column that of Sym- 
machus. Then followed the column of G with the critical 
marks ; finally, the version of Theodotion, as being a recension of 
G. For some biblical books, especially the poetical, he added a 
fifth, sixth, and even a seventh version ;* so that in those parts 
there were seven, eight, and even nine columns. The Tetrapla 
was an abridged edition,—whether later or earlier is not quite 
Ss pea sneer only Aquila, Symmachus, G, and Theodo- 
on, 


Till quite recently Origen’s great work was 
known only from the description of Eusebius, 
Epiphanius, Jerome, and other writers, and some 
specimens preserved in scholia of biblical MSS; 
but in 1896 Giovanni Mercati discovered in a pal- 
impsest MS of the 10th cent. at Milan the first 
continuous fragments of a copy of the Hexapla 
(Psalms). These helped us to understand what an 
enormous task it must have been to arrange the 
whole OT in such a way, and at the same time 
showed also how easily mistakes might arise in it, 
and whence the variants come which are found in 
the statements about the Hexaplaric text. 

And now there has been published quite recently 
by C. Taylor another leaf from among the Hebrew- 
Greek Cairo Genizah Palimpsests from the Taylor- 
Schechter Collection (Camb. 1900, 4°), containing 
a fragment of Ps 22. From this double-leaf the 
outer columns and some lines of the top are cut 
away, but it is at least 200 years older than the 
MS discovered by Mercati, and confirms the view 
that the arrangement according to cola (dedov re 
mpos k@\ov), of which Eusebius speaks (H£ vi. 16), 
consisted in this, that Origen generally placed 
only one Hebrew word, or at the most two, in one 
line, and was careful to see that the Greek corre- 
sponded to it exactly. Even so small a word as 9x 
in Hebrew, uh in Greek, had a separate line. In 
the Cairo Palimpsest all the Hebrew lines, 105 in 
number, consisted—they are cut off, but we are 
quite certain about their extent—of only one word ; 
in the Milan-text this was the case with 10 out 
of 17, the rest contain two, none more than two. 
As a full page of the Cairo Palimpsest contained 
42 (or 43) lines, just as many as Codex B, which, 
when opened, represents with its six columns the 
appearance of the Hexapla, a manuscript of the 
Hexapla Psalter arranged like the preserved Cairo 
fragment must have filled about 450 leaves; for 
the Hebrew Psalter has about 19,000 words.+ As 
the Psalter is, further, something like the 14th or 
15th part of the Hebrew Bible, the whole Hexapla 


wiv cpilusv rapiray irayopebovt, x povors rerny Aev01s &DIA ROVE 
apeiBovres* PiPAsoypegos sé Ouy UTTOUS, elec woh Hipels ext Fd 
zarnypuciy Lonnvsvess’ By UxdyTuy Thy OlovTuY TOY ETITHOELUY 
aobovoy wépiovclay 6 "AuPpories zuperriouTO. . . pahiore airoy 
apolrperey ex) thy Tay UToynLAToY ciytaew. Ibis true, Eusebius 
speaks here only of the commentaries of Origen; but Epiph- 
anius refers the help of Ambrosius also to the Hexapla, and 
‘copyists’ (2i2asypeéco) and ‘type-girls’ would be needed by 
Origen for this costly work even more than for his commen- 
taries, 

* Husebius (H# vi. 16) goes on after the words quoted p. 442», 
note*: ¢ dy (the other versions besides Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion) ti 77 HOnOTA TH, Tivos ap Eley ou e005, auto TOUTO 
peovoy EXETU AT YATO, WS Copel THY [LEV eopos ay TH pos, Aztias Nixorenet, 
why Ob by Erepy TOIUds TOTW" Ev YE [LY THIS ELLTAOIS TOY VHALLoY Meroe 
cies briohuous ricoupus exdores Ov (eovey Teer TAY, Arm nal eurny 
un) Epdopny xapallcis Epunveicy, exh paus walks TeOn[ee wTe, ws EY 
Lepuncot ndpupetvns ev illo, merit Tos xpovous Avtayivoy rou vi0u 
DeBipov. ruiras 0: dadous tx) vadroy cuvayuyay, dura Te mpOs 
KOO, zal aurixapalels ARAROAS [ere Hoel BUTTS Tis Ep paiay 
GCNLEOT EIS, Tie TAY AEyoMLevey TLAY amhaly dey sly p eee AUTUAEAOITEY, 
Diws rhy’?Azirov zal Svupdiyov xual Osodoriaves txdoow wma 77 Ta 
EBdomeAxoyru Ev TOS TETPUTAOIS ETIZL THEVA TUS. F 

+ For the Heb. Psalter the Massoretic numbering does not 
seem to be preserved, but for the Syriac Psalter the number of 
words is given as 19,834, of letters as 90,852. 


would have filled more than 6000 Jeaves or 12,000 
pages. It is probable that these figures go beyond 
the real extent, for we may assume that other 
books were treated less luxuriously than the 
Psalms. At all events, the Hexapla was much 
larger than even the latest estimate supposed. * 
These specimens,t besides giving a glimpse of the 
whole, show at the same time that for the Church 
at large, and even for its most learned members, so 
costly a work was not necessary ; it was sufficient 
to copy the G& column, and to place on its margins 
the most notable various renderings from the other 
versions. This was done partially already by 
Origen himself, and especially by his followers 
Pamphilus and Eusebius. Such manuscripts, more 
or less carefully copied by later copyists, trans- 
lated into Latin, Syriac, and Arabic, and excerpted 
by the commentators, are the sources from which 
hitherto our knowledge of the Hexapla has been 
derived, thanks to Drusius (1581, 1622), Nobilins 
(1587, 1588), Montfaucon (17138, 1769), and especially 
Fred. Field (1875, 2 vols.): see on this highly de- 
serving scholar Lapos. Times, viii. 160, 274, 325. 

The later fate of the original is unknown. 
Jerome saw and used it in the library of Caesarea ;+ 
perhaps it was destroyed by the invasion of the 
Arabs. A similar fate may have brought the 
codex, from which the Cairo-leaf was saved, into 
the hand of the Jew who used it in the eleventh 
cent. for a Hebrew liturgical book. In these 
specimens there was no occasion to apply either 
obelus or asterisk. In Gn 1 the first occasions to 
use the obelus occurred v.4 — kal éyévero ot'rwsX, v.8 
= kal eidey 6 Beds bre KaddvX, v.29 + kal cuvjxyOn.. . 
n EnpdX. Invy.* * the only document known which 
has preserved the obelus in the text is the Arabic 
version made from the Syriac ; on vv.$ and ® Origen 
himself, Basil, and some scholia testify that the 
obelized passages were not found in the Hebrew. 
The first occasion to insert a piece with the 
asterisk occurred at the end of v.’, where j3 °7™ 
had no equivalent in @ and Origen supplied > «ai 
éyévero otrws<, and so on. 

These are simple cases ; but what was to be done 
when there was variation of order or ditlerence of 
sense? In the former case (different arrangement 
of {1 and G, as in Exodus, Proverbs, Jeremiah) 
Origen adopted a twofold course. If the difference 
was not too great, he let the text of every column 
follow its exemplar, but marked these passages by 
both signs at once, asterisk and obelus (és mapa 
maar pev pepbueva, ovK év atrois dé rdmas). Elsewhere 


* See Sw. p. 74: ‘Itis difficult to conceive of a codex or series 
of codices so gigantic as the Hexapla... Its bulk would 
have been nearly jive times as great as that of the Vatican or 
Sinaitic OT. It may be roughly estimated that the Hexapla, if 
written in the form of a codex, would have filled 3250 leaves or 
6500 pages; and these figures are exclusive of the Quinta and 
Seata, which may have swelled the total considerably. Even 
the Tetrapla would have exceeded 2000 leaves.’—According to 
the edictwm Diocletiani copyists were paid at the rate of 25 or 
20 denarii for 100 lines, according to the quality of the writing. 
From the stichometrical lists of the Bible we know that the 
Psalter had 5100 lines, a complete OT about 80,000, a complete 
Bible about 100,000. This would make 25,000 or 20,000 denarii 
for the copying of an ordinary Bible. In the time of Constantine, 
Epiphanius, when becoming monk, reserved from his fortune 
for buying the divine and life-giving Scriptures “’ vopicuare 
(forty gold coins). 

+ See p. 444; also the examples given by Field (i. p. xiv from 
2 K 234 in 7 and Ps 109 (110) 3 in 9 columns. 

t See de Vir. Lil. c. 545; commentarioli in Psalmos (ed. Dom 
Morin, Anecdota Maredsolana, 1895 (iii. 1, p. 5): ‘nam éaumrots 
Origenis in Czsariensi bibliotheca relegens’; and p. 12 on Ps 48 
“Id quod in plurimis codicibus invenitur, ‘‘et olei eorum,” cum 
vetustum Origenis Hexaplum Psalterium relegerem, quod ipsius 
manu fuerat emendatum, nec in hebrzo nec in ceteris editioni- 
bus nec apud ipsos quoque Septuaginta interpretes reppert.’ 
(All MSS have it, and the Syriac Hexapla has it). It may have 
belonged to those books in his library which Acacius and 
Euzoius took care ‘in membranis instaurare,’ ty cwarioss cvaeved- 
caches, to transcribe from papyrus on vellum (Philonis opera, 
ed. Cohn-Wendland, i. p. ili; Jerome, de Vir. Ll. c. 118; ef. 
34, i.). 


ane o| 
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(for instance in Jer 25") he followed the order of | ~, but also with two dots [ or +; or without any 
#1, as did Lucian, Chrysostom, and all modern | dot ~G; so especially in the Codex Sarravianus. 
editors of Polyglot Bibles. No doubt Origen would | The form + was called Anuvioxos, — UmoAnuvickos 5 
make a note on this different arrangement, but | their exact meaning is unknown, for what Epi- 
this is missing in the documents as we now have | phanius says about t.:eir difference is nonsense (see 
them. Pield, Proleg. lix.). The metobelus < (a mallet) or 
The obelus appears under various forms, mostly |: signifies the end of the notation. As a specimen 
Ps 22 (21) %-*2 FROM THE CAIRO PALIMPSEST.* 
Hebrew (supplied | Hebrew in Greek Theodotion 
from Hebrew transcription Aquila. Symmachus. G (lost). 
Bible). (lost). 
200 ans] otis av Oe ou Oe au de Kk’ 
m> ee IIT UU IIL And 
ON 909 un a) a) eS: 
pnan MaKpurys bakpav HaAKpuyyns 
MON LOX UPOTNS [LOU yevn pov Thy Bonfiav jou aoe 
snips 4 evs BonOvay wou mpos Thy BonOay wou | es THY avTLAnYLY [LOU 
ST OTEVTOV OTT€VC OV TpooxXes 
A Abyss a puoae e&ehou pugat 
ann aro “axXalpns aro “axatpns amo poupatas 
wD) 06 Wuxny ou THY Wuxny Lou THY Puxny ov 
Sal ove amo KELPOS EK XELPOS KGL EK KELPOS eee 
152 KUVOS KUVOS KUVOS 
sonam Movaynyv [Lov THY [LOVOTHTA [LOU THY Lovoyevn [LOU 
22 IylwT TWOOV [LE TWOOV MLE TWIOV [LE 
2D ATO OTOMATOS €K OTOMLATOS €K OTOMATOS 
ee Be eovTos eovTos NeovTos oa 
pd) Kal ATO KEPATWY KQL ATO KEPATWY KQaL ATO KEPAaTWY 
aoe PN MovoKkEepwrwy [LOVOKEPWT WY ae 
fe Moy €LOAKOVOOV [LOU THY KAKWOLY (LGU THY TATELYWOLY [LOU coe 
ELOUHOLT ES 


* Whether or where the Quinta, Seata, and Septima, which for this Psalm are expressly testified, had found a place in this copy, 
cannot be ascertained ; see, on these versions for this Psalm, besides the testimonies collected by Field, Jerome (Anecdota 
Maredsol. iii. p. 33): ‘ quinta et seata editio: verba clamoris mei, v. 2.’—On the transcription of 717 by HIIII, pipi, and its curious 
consequences, see a scholion of Jacob of Edessa in ZDMG xxxii. (1878) 465 ff. 
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The same in 


Hebrew. Grenetters: Aquila. Symmachus. G Theodotion. 
1 nsinb] Nawavacon TW VLKOTOLW" ETLVLKLOS* els TO TENOS TW VLKOTOLW mie 
FOIS UlOls 
mp sya [A]aBvn-Kop Twv uw Kope Twv uw Kope umep Twv viwy | ToLs uLots Kope 
Kope 
moby by anr+ ahuw €TL VEQVLOTNT WY urep TwY atwviwy | vTEp TwY Kpudiwy | UTEP TwY KpUdLwY 
~y op aga wdn wWaduos wOn Yaruos 
2435 onby ehwetpt: Aavou * Ray 0 Beos nu o eos nuwv § o Beos nuwy 
ww) mond Mace ov0l ehirls Kat Kparos memTo.O nas Kat | KaTapuyn Kat | KaTapuyn Kat 
loxus Ouvapes Ouvamus 
any e¢p Bondea Bon@ea BonOos BonGos 
ns2 Boapw 6 ev O\uWeow ev O\iWeouw | ev OduWeor ev OX Weow 
eupellnoeroes Hiery THIS EUPOUTEIS yLLoes 
IND NSDI vewon wd evpeOn | cpodpa | eupirkouevos odo- | Tats evpovoats | evpeOy spodpa 
Opa nas opodpa 
8 }3 by an: xev- emt TOUTW Ova TovTo Ova TOUTO dia TouTO 
avi x AO vipa ov PoBnAncoueda | ov PoBnOncoueba | ov PoByOnToUCHa | ov PoBnOyncoueba 
Shalit Baauep ev TH avTaddac- | ev Tw cvyxXetoOar | ev TW Tapacoer Oat | ev TWTapaccerOax 
geoOat ; 
ys aaps Ynv yun THY ynV Thy ynv 
pesraetillec Does 
ny) ovBauwr kat ev Tw oad- | Kat xdiveo Oat Kat meTatiBecbar | kat cadeverOas 
Nec Aat 
ebay apt opn opn opn opn 
alyial BreB ev Kapda ev Kapoum ev Kapdta ev Kapola 
[o.D° Lapel Oaracowy Jaracowy Garacowv Gadacowv 


* In the MS Awvev came in the third column, ri 
t MS, by a frequent mistake, doubling the a, 


{ MS raus (from za, see note +). 


evpelyc. 


eplacing there Aquila’s rendering. 


§ MS first-hand yusy. 
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of the use of these signs we may take Gn 3424" from 
the Codex Sarravianus *— 
KQl re 
PLETEMOVTO® No TP 
No capka THs axpoBu- 
No oretas auTwy : may 
apony 2 mavres cep 
SK x omevoe arvAnv tro 
2K News avrov’: evyeve 

As it is of importance to have a view of the documents from 
which the G column of the Hexapla can be recovered, the pres- 
ent writer had drawn up a list of all MSS which trace back 
their origin to the Hexapla and Tetrapla, and designed stem- 
mata for them, but want of space forbids the printing of them 
here. One of the most important means is the Syriac version 
made by Paul of Tella in the year 617 (=p), and, where this is 
defective, the Arabic version made by Harith ben Sinan ben 
Shabat so late as 1486 (see Pref. of Holmes, vol. i.). The Hexapla 
is expressly cited in still existing documents as the source for 
Ex., Josh., 1 Kings, Ezra, Esth., Prov., Cant., Lam., Is., Ezek. ; 
the Tetrapla for Gen., Josh., Ruth, Is., Ezek., Job, 12 Proph., 
Dan.; the Heptapla for 2 Kings. The ’OxresAidov (Octapla) is 
occasionally quoted as having a different reading from the Terpe- 
g2Asd0y (Tetrapla) in a scholion on Ps 869 («4 74 Sidy for weyrnp 
Sav). Heptapla is used in p at 2K 162; Tevraciadoy (not 
Terpecédsdov) in Q at Is 324. See, for Genesis, Field on Gn 4756; 
for Ex., Josh., Judges, Ruth, 1 and 2 Kings, Job, Prov., Eccles., 
Cant., 12 Proph., Is., Lam., the notes of p, for Ezra and Esther 
the notes in Cod. §, for Is. and Ezek. the notes in Q; for Ezek. 
and Dan. the Codex Chisianus. On the order of the biblical 
books in the Hexapla we are not perfectly informed ; in Q it is 
Octateuch, Kings, Chron., Ezr.(-Neh.), Judith, Tobit, Psalms, 
Job, Prov., Eccles., Cant., Wisd., Sirach, 12 Proph., Jer., Bar., 
Ep. of Jer., Dan., Sus., Bel, Ezek., Isaiah. 

For Exodus a copy is attested, in which the Hebrew was 
compared by Eusebius with the Hebrew of the Samaritans. 
Seventeen such passages are preserved in G, and 5 from 
Numbers.t Curious isthe expression zrea7yednoay ag dy eipomey 
tZeziay (Tischendort, Notitia, 122); the note in S at the end 
of Esther speaks of rx tLawax ’OQpiyzvavs tx’ adrod dsoplautive. At 
the end of Ex. rz zarx rx: ixdeces ikawauw are distinguished 
from a irzpov tZazasvv. In the note at the end of Proverbs 
(Sw. p. 75) for zai sarw aire xeei we must read zoel corr 
avroxeoi, “and again: by Pamphilus’ own hand.’ Strange is 
the quotation of Origen on La 117 (Op, iii. 252) zar& Biumwarov 
wal evipay Exdocty Tov Eedourzovra, 

If the copies of the & column of the Hexapla, 
which it was the task especially of Pamphilus and 
Eusebius to prepare, had been copied with all its 
marks, it would have been well; but later copyists 
neglected these completely, and produced thus 
what we may call krypto-Hexaplaric copies, com- 
pletely spoiling by this carelessness the value of 
@&—such a copy is found, for instance, in the 
Codex Alexandrinus for 1 and 2 Kings. At the 
same time we have no right to complain, seeing 
that in the 19th cent. the same process was re- 
peated in the case of Grabe’s edition. 

Now it is clear that if we were to succeed, by 
a comparison of those documents which go back 
directly or indirectly to the Hexapla, in restoring 
its & column, we should have a Septuagintal text, 
but not the original one ; for, as indicated above, 
the principles on which Origen chose his text are 
not the true ones; moreover, it would appear that 
he even further introduced little changes, so as to 
make his text correspond to the Hebrew, for instance 
in the matter of proper names, writing I'npowy (Ex 
65) for Tedcwy, etc.§ We must therefore look for 


* Origen took this whole system of notation from the Alexan- 
drian critics of Homer, especially Aristarchus ; see the passages 
quoted by Swete, p. 71, and the enumeration of the passages 
of Proverbs which varied in order from the Patmos codex, in 
Tischendort’s Notitia, p. 76. How inconvenient this was before 
the invention of numbering the verses and chapters may be 
seen there. : : e ; 
’ + On other passages (Gn 48 525 etc.) for which +o 2apxperrizay 
is quoted, see Field, i. p. 1xxxii ff., and 8. Kohn, ‘Samareitikon 
und Septuaginta’ in Monatsschrift fur Wissenschaft des J uden- 
thums, N. F. i. [1894] 1-7, 49-67 ; ZDMG, 1893, 650. Kohn 
believes that there was originally a complete Greek translation 
of the Samaritan Targum. ; 

t See above, p. 440, on the Moscow and Athens reprints of 
Grabe’s edition of the Codex Alexandrinus ; and cf., for its dis- 
astrous results, e.g. Oikonomos, ii. 251, on the reading Oper and 
xnpoy in Ps 13115, nae ; ; : 

§ Cf. Ps 114, where «is vay +évyr« has nothing answering to it 
in Hebrew ; a scholion remarks that it exeizo ey + weAIDE Tov 0 
povoy eugiporus ; Up, 184, sah., Theodoret have for it eis +2 oixov- 
VEvHY. 
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other sources. These have been found in the re- 
censions which Jerome mentions as being circulated 
in his times, besides the copies produced by Eusebius 
and Pamphilus. Jerome, who was almost the only 
one who opposed the popular views about G&, had 
also the right insight into the consequences of 
Origen’s labours in textual criticism, when he 
wrote to Augustine— 

‘Et miror quomodo LXX interpretum libros legas non puros 
ut ab eis editi sunt, sed ab Origene emendatos sive corruptos 

er obelos et asteriscos. . . . Vis amator esse verus Septuaginta 
interpretum, non legas ea, que sub asteriscis sunt, imo rade de 
voluminibus, ut veterum te fautorem probes. Quod si fegeris, 
omnes ecclesiarum bibliothecas damnare cogeris. Vix enim 
unus aut alter invenietur liber qui ista non habeat.’ 

He mentions several times three sets of Bible 
texts as used in his time (Pref. in Paralip., adv. 
Ruf. ii. 27)— 

* Alexandria et Agyptus in Septuaginta suis Hesychiwm laudat 
auctorem, Constantinopolis usque Antiochiam Luciani (var. lec. 
Juliani) martyris exemplaria probat, mediz inter has provincia 
Palestinos (var. lec, -nze) codices legunt quos ab Origene elabor- 
atos Eusebius et Pamphilus vulgaverunt ; tosusque orbis hac inter 
se trifaria varietate compugnat.’ 

The Gothic priests, Sunnja and Fretela, who had 
addressed him about questions in textual criticism, 
he instructed in the year 403— 


* Aliam esse editionem quam Origenes et Czesariensis Eusebius 
omnesque Greciz tractatores zoiv7y, i.e. communem appellant 
atque vulgatam, et a plerisque nune Aovzieves* dicitur, aliam 
Septuaginta interpretum que in :4«27.01¢ codicibus reperitur et 
a nobis in latinum sermonem fideliter versa est et Jerosolyma 
atque in orientis ecclesiis decantatur . . . zo:vz autem ista, hoe 
est communis, editio ipsa est que et Septuaginta, sed hoc interest 
inter utramque quod zav7% pro locis et temporibus et pro volun- 
tate scriptorum vetus corrupta editio est, ea autem que habetur 
in éZaraois eb quam nos vertimus, ipsa est que in eruditorum 
libris incorrupta et immaculata Septuaginta interpretum trans- 
latio reservatur.’ 


About the person and the work of Hesychius we 
know very little. He may have been (not the 
lexicographer of the second half of the 4th cent., 
who was a pagan, but) the martyr-bishop mentioned 
by Eusebius, 4Z viii. 13, together with Phileas of 
Thmuis (Sw. 79: ‘It is pleasant to think of the 
two episcopal confessors employing their enforced 
leisure in their Egyptian prison by revising the 
Scriptures for the use of their flocks, nearly at 
the same time that Pamphilus and Eusebius and 
Antoninus were working under similar conditions 
at Ceesarea’). The fruit of his work is now sought 
for the Octateuch in the MSS 44, 74, 76, 84, 106, 
134, etc. (see N. McLean, J7ASt, ii., Jan. 1901, 
p. 306); for the Prophets, at least for Isaiah and 
the XII, in Q and its supporters, 26, 106, 198, 306 
(see A. Ceriani, de codie Marchaliano, Rome, 
1890, pp. 48 ff., 105 ff.). 

More clearly defined is our information about 
Lucian and his work (see on him Sw. p. 80 ff.). 
Westcott-Hort came to the conclusion, that for 
the NT the growing diversity and confusion of 
Greek texts led to an authoritative revision at 
Antioch, which was at a later time subjected to 
a second authoritative revision, carrying out more 
completely the purposes of the first. Of known 
names, they wrote, Lucian’s has a better claim 
than any other to be associated with the early 
Syrian revision. These revisers of the NT ‘evi- 
dently wished their text to be as far as possible 
easy, smooth, and complete, and for this purpose 
borrowed freely from all quarters, and as freely 
used the file to remove surviving asperities’ (ed. 
min. p. 557). This description agrees fully with 
our information about the Lucianic revision of the 
OT, and with the observations we can gather from 
the existing documents, in which it is found to sur- 
vive, for the Octateuch in 19, 82, 108, 118; in the 
Historical books 93 is to be added ; in the Prophets 
22, 36, 48, 51, 62, 90, 93, 144, 147, 233, 308. 

The Lucianic recension is of the highest value 

* Oikonomos, iv. 99, wishes to read Asuziavés, 


J 


—— 
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for the textual criticism of the Hebrew OT; for 
the Hebrew MSS, used by Lucian at Antioch, 
seem to have been different from those which were 
at Origen’s disposal, further removed from the 
traditional Hebrew text; but it must not be con- 
founded, as its editor P. de Lagarde was careful 
to warn us (see especially Mittheilungen, ii. 171), 
with the Septuagint. On the question, whether 
among the materials used for his revision the 
Syriac version was also included, and the other, 
how his revision is related to the Latin versions, 
see Nestle, Jntrod. p. 182.* The statement 
that his autograph copy in 3 columns was, after 
his martyrdom, found at Nicomedia, we see no 
reason to doubt (against Sw. p. 85).* 

No express statements emanating from later times 
are known to the present writer regarding attempts 
to revise @. That the emperor Constantine 
ordered 50 Bibles for his churches from Eusebius, 
and that Athanasius procured for Constans mu«ria 
Tov Oelwy ypapev, may be mentioned in this con- 
nexion. Later emperors and empresses showed 
their religious zeal partly by writing copies with 
theirown hands. The history of && passed on to the 
nations, which received it in the form of translations. 

vi. VERSIONS MADE FROM THE SEPTUAGINT.— 
Tf we are to trust the statement of Zosimus Pano- 
politanus (see Oikonomos, ii. 828), the Hebrew Bible 
was translated for Ptolemy at one and the same 
time into Greek and into Egyptian ; but Latin, not 
Egyptian, was probably the first language into 
which @& was translated. 

On the Latin versions of @ see the exhaustive 
article of H. A. A. Kennedy in vol. iii, p. 47 ff t 
The most important addition to note is the publica- 
tion of Heptateucht partis posterioris versio latina 
antiquissima e codice Lugdunenst par Ulysse 
Robert (Lyon, 1900, 4°). This discovery, already 
noticed by Kennedy (p. 49), called by McLean the 
most important event of the past decade in con- 
nexion with Sept. studies (J7/S¢, 11. 305), shows the 
mixed character of the Latin Bible text, already 
acknowledged by Kennedy, in the most striking 
way; no Greek MS or group of MSS being known 
to which this Latin text adheres persistently. And 
the second, not less puzzling feature of these Latin 
texts becomes once more apparent, namely their 
variety. Cf., for instance, Dt 31 in the L{ugdun- 
ensis], M[onacensis], and Wjirceburgensis]. 

V." Kara Bpapa comestio L 
devoratio M 
interitus W. 
et tribulatio L 
et tribulationes W 
omitted altogether M. 

V.0 Kal éumdryabévtes Kophaovor 

et repleti recedent (=ywpijcover) L 

et satiati descendent ludentes M 
(=xopevoovor, or walfovTes) 

et saturati alienabuntur W. 

* E. Klostermann (Origenes’ Werke, iii. p. xi) promises an in- 
vestigation on the Jeremiah text used by Origen, which agrees 
frequently with the group of MSS which are considered as 
Lucianic. Adam Mez (Die Bibel des Josephus untersucht fiir 
Buch v.-vii. der Archiiologie, Basel, 1895) notices that the Bible 
used by Josephus shows in Judges and Samuel many agreements 
with Lucianic readings, and presupposes, therefore, an ‘ Ur- 
Lucian.’ The paper on . Lucian’s recension of the Septuagint’ 
(Church Quarterly Review, Jan. 1901, pp. 379-898) came to the 
erie de of the present writer too late to be used for this 

+ On a copy going back to Basil, see Syncellus (Chronog”. p. 
B82): Ev Evi d¢ cvriypigw Alay AxpiPulivea xaore TE orIymiy xol 
Tporwnicy, tz 7Hs ev Kououpeie PiBrsollizns, tv @ xm) ixtyinparro, 
os 6 puiyns xo) Yeios Baeoirsios, ree 2& dv txtivo crteypagy, &vtTiBaaray 
diwplacaro. In this copy Syncellus found 28 (#7) years for the 
reign of dazec in 2K 1527, This number is found to-day in the 
MSS 55, 56, 64, 119, 245, 246. 

t The influence which G exercised on the formation of the 
medieval Roman and even Teutonic languages through the 
medium of the Latin Bible version can be only hinted at. Even 
words of common life like canapé, cidre, find their origin ulti- 
mately in G. 
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In the Bk. of Judges the new text sides regularly 
with A against B; in some cases (1° 5” *°) it alone 
offers what seems to be the original reading (see 
McLean, /.c.). On Wisd., Sirach, Esth., Job, 
Judith, 1 and 2 Mac., Passio Maceabeeorum, Bar., 
3 Es., Cant., see Ph. Thielmann, ‘ Bericht tiber 
das gesammelte handschriftliche Material zu einer 
kritischen Ausgabe der lateinischen Ueberset- 
zungen biblischer Biicher des alten Testamentes’ 
(Sitzungsberichte der K. bayer. Ahad. d. Wiss. 
1899, Bd. ii. Heft 2, pp. 205-243). 

On the Egyptian versions see Forbes Robinson 
in vol. i. p. 668 ff. There is but one important 
addition to mention—The earliest known Coptic 
Psalter, edited by Wallis Budge (Lond. 1898). 
¥. E. Brightman (/J7/St, ii. 275) has shown that it 
represents the complete Greek text, of which U 
contains fragments, and that it has some remark- 
able readings, which do not occur in the common 
Greek text but only in Latin documents, e.g. éBact- 
Aevoev dd EdNov in Ps 95°, which is quoted from 
Justin onwards. Cf. further, Lieblein, ‘ Thebansk- 
Koptick Oversaettelse af Davids 89. 90 Psalme’ 
(Academy of Christiania, 1896); W. E. Crum, 
‘Coptic Studies’ in Lg. Ezpl. F. Rep. for 1897, 
1898). 

On the Ethiopic versions see R. H. Charles in 
vol. i. p. 791. With the fact quoted there that 
the Ethiopic Bible at no time contained the books 
of Maccabees, compare the parallel fact that they 
are unknown also to the Canon in the 39th festal 
letter of Athanasius and in Codex B, which is con- 
nected by Rahlfs with Athanasius (GG, 1899, i. 
p. 72). 

Scarcely any addition has been made to the 
Arabic versions since they were treated by F. C. 
Burkitt in vol. i. p. 136 ff 

Of the Gothic version ascribed to Ulfilas, only a 
few fragments of the OT are extant, from Gn 5**°, 
Ps 52%, Ezr 15. 16. 17 (not 28); but these are 
sufficient to show that Ulfilas, as might have been 
suspected, followed the recension used in Constan- 
tinople—that of Lucian. The best edition is that 
of Uppstrom (Upsala, 1854, 1857, 4°), the most con- 
venient that of Stamm-Heyne (°1886, in which, 
however, as in all, the order in Ezra must be re- 
versed in the way indicated above), or E. Bernhardt, 
1884.* For the literature see Sw. p. 116; Urt. 
119-121. 

The recension of Lucian is the basis also of the 
Slavonic version (first printed at Ostrago, 1581). 
From the quotations in Holines (on Gen.) one 
might almost conclude that its present form is 
based on the Aldine edition of 1518, so frequently 
does it agree with it. For literature see Urt, 
: 215 (Leskien); Sw. p. 120; Holmes, Pref. in 

ent. 

The Georgian version was used for Holmes (see 
Praef. in Pent.), but the first edition (Moscow, 
1743) was made conformable to the Slavonic Bible 
by the Prince Vakhusht, son of Vakhtang, king 
ot Georgia. See Urt. p. 161; Sw. p. 120. 

The Armenian version (see the article of F. C. 
Conybeare in vol. i. p. 151) rivals, in importance 
for the textual criticism of @, the Syriac, and will 
be used for the larger Cambridge edition of Gr. 

The version of the OT which came into common 
use in the Syriac-speaking churches was made 
from the Hebrew, though it occasionally under- 
went influences from G& (see art. SYRIAC VERSIONS). 
But besides this common version (Peshitta), the zeal 
of this Church produced a translation of @&, prob- 
ably the most literal that ever appeared in any 
language, and therefore of the greatest importance 
for the textual critic. It was the work of one 
Paul, bishop of Tella dhe Mauzelath (Constantine 


* An American edition was published by G. H. Balg, Mil- 
' waukee, 1891. That of Massman is from 1855-1857. 
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in Mesopotamia), and was executed by him in 
Alexandria in the years 616-617. There he had at 
his disposal several MSS, which went back—with 
few intervening links—to the very Hexapla or 
Tetrapla of Origen ; hence the usual name of this 
version, the Syro-Hexaplar. Andrew du Maes 
(Masius, +1573; see on his merits Sst. i. 13-16) 
possessed a copy containing part of Deut., Josh., 
Judges, 1 and 2 Sam., 1 and 2 Kings, Chron., Ezr., 
Esth., Judith, and part of Tobit. Unfortunately, 
this codex has disappeared ; but what, in all likeli- 
hood, is the second volume of it, is preserved at 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and was given to 
the world through the labours of Ceriani and a 
generous gift of Frederick Field (see above, p. 443”) 
as the Codex Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus in 
a photo-lithographie facsimile edition as tom. vii. 
of the Monumenta sacra et profana (Milano, 1874, 
fol.); while the other parts that survived of this 
version (from Gen., Ex., Numb., Josh., Judges, 
1 and 2 Kings) have been most carefully edited 
in the last work of P. de Lagarde (Bibliothece 
Syriace a Paulo de Lagarde collecte que ad Philo- 
logiam Sacram pertinent, Gottingae, 1892, 4°, 
finished by A. Rahlfs). Of the former publications 
—see the list in Nestle, Litt. syr. p. 29f.—only 
that of Thomas Skat Rordam (Libri Judicum ct 
Ruth secundum versionem syriaco-hexaplarem, 
Hauniz, 1859-61, 4°) deserves mention, on account 
of the ‘ Dissertatio de regulis grammaticis, quas 
secutus est Paulus Tellensis in Veteri Testamento 
ex Greco Syriace vertendo’ (pp. 1-57), together 
with Field’s Otiwm Norvicense, sive Tentamen de 
Reliquis Aquile Synumachi et Theodotionis e lingua 
Syriaca in Grecam convertendis, Oxon. 1864, 4°. 
On account of the MSS used by Paul, and the 
principles followed by him, this version forms our 
chief authority for the text of Origen’s recension. 
On the Arabic translation based on it see above, 
p. 445%. For the literature see W. Wright, art. 
‘Syriac Literature’ in EHncyc. Brit. vol. xxii.= 
Short history, p. 18; Field, Hexapla, i. p. Ixvii tt. ; 
Sie LAS eas ne 

On other attempts to translate parts of G& into 
Syriac, by Polycarp in the 5th cent. (Psalms), 
Jacob of Edessa in the years 704-5, see Sw. 
p. 115f.; Gwynn, Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 433. 

On the fragments of translations in the so-called 
Palestinian dialect, we may refer to Sw. p. 114f., 
and especially to F. C. Burkitt (‘Christian Pale- 
stinian Literature’ in J7AS¢, ii. 174 ff.). The frag- 
ments enumerated by Sw. p. 115, from Gen., Ex., 
Numb., 1 Sam., 1 Kings, Psalms, Proy., Job, 
Wisd., Amos, Micah, Joel, Jonah, Zech., Is., 
Jeremiah, have been augmented since by the 
publication of Palestinian Syriac texts from pal- 
impsest fragments in the Taylor-Schechter collec- 
tion, edited by A. S. Lewis and M. D. Gibson 
(Lond. 1900, 4°), containing portions of Numb., 
Deut., Psalms, Is., Jer., and—as recognized by V. 
Ryssel—of Sirach (frag. xviii.). On the date and 
place of this whole literature see Burkitt, /.c. 

Up to the present day several of the Churches 
in which these various versions of @& arose, have 
never emancipated themselves from them. But 
even in those parts where, as in the Latin West 
through Jerome, or in modern Europe through the 
influence of the Reformation, new Bible versions, 
based on the Hebrew original, came into use, there 
is still, in greater or less degree, an echo of & to be 
heard through worship and theology. It may 
suffice to recall the Prayer-Book version of the 
Psalms, or even the latest revision of the English 
Bible, in which it is not the names alone of the 
books of the OT from Genesis to Ecclesiasticus that 
tell of this first and most remarkable of all bibli- 
cal versions. 

MATERIALS FOR THE RESTORATION OF G.— 


The materials for the restoration of @ are, as can 
be gathered from the preceding history, (1) manu- 
scripts, (2) versions, (3) quotations. 

(1) Manuseripts.—The MSS used for the work 
of Holmes-Parsons are counted at the end of vol. v. 
as 311 ; I.-XII., being uncial MSS, are designated 
by Roman, the rest, being cursives, by Arabic 
figures. There are some mistakes in this list : 23, 
for instance, the Codex Venetus, is an uncial 
codex; others, counted under different numbers, 
have turned out to be parts of one and the same 
MS. Another system of designation, used by 
Lagarde and in the Cambridge Septuagint, is to 
denote the uncial MSS by the capital letters of the 
Latin (and Greek) alphabet ; for a particular class 
of MSS Lagarde used small letters of the Roman, 
Cornill (in Ezekiel) of the Greek alphabet. It 
will be the task of the large Cambridge Septuagint 
to introduce a system of notation that will be 
generally accepted ; meanwhile it is best to adhere 
for the uncials to the system of Lagarde-Swete, for 
the cursives to Holmes-Parsons, always keeping in 
mind that the sharp distinction between uncials 
and cursives is in no way justified. 

As to the contents, the MSS may be divided into 
those which contain the whole Bible (OT) or parts 
of it, the Octateuch,* the Historical, Poetical, and 
Prophetical books. Most frequent are MSS of 
the Psalms. The arrangement of these groups, 
and of the books within each group, varies greatly 
(see Sw. pp. 195-230: ‘Titles, Grouping, Number, 
and Order of the Books’). 

The books of Moses seem to stand at the head 
with no exception, and in all MSS the order seems 
to be the usual one, the inverted order, Nu. Lev. 
being attested only by Melito (Eus. HE iv. 26; 
Sw. p. 203), in the list published by Mommsen 
(Sw. p. 212), and by Leontius of Byzantium (Sw. 
p. 207). In Latin the third book is sometimes 
called Leviticum, the fifth Deuteronomizs. Philo’s 
designation of the latter, 7 ’Hivouis, is taken from 
the book of Plato so inscribed; Judges he calls 
7 TOV Kpiwdrwv BiBdos. The counting of four books 
of Kings or rather Kingdoms (BaciWeév) has been 
retained by the Latin Bible, partially also the 
name Ilapaderéueva for Chronicles. The form 
Tlapahecrouevac occurs not only in Gregory of 
Nazianzus and Leontius (see Sw. pp. 205, 207), but 
also in Origen (new Berlin edition, iii. 74,1. 15; 
not decisive é€y 77 mpéry [devrépa] 7rGy IL, i. 341, 
ii. 374). On the other books and their names see 
Sw. p. 216; but note that the last books are gener- 
ally called 7a MakxaBaixd, books treating of (Judas) 
Maccabzeus; the extension of the name to the 
whole family, now generally in use, the Maccabees 
(plural), is not original. On the grouping of the 
books (Historical, including Pentateuch, Poetical, 
Prophetical) see Sw. p. 218; on their number, Sw. 
p. 219; art. CANON in vol. i. p. 348 ff. ; on the 
internal order, Sw. p. 226. The statement of J. 
M. Fuller (Speaker's Commentary on the Apocrypha, 
i. 368), that the MSS ordered by Constantine from 
Eusebius were ‘the first complete Greek Bible,’ 
and that it contained apparently the books of the 
Hebrew Canon and the Alexandrian version of 
the Apocrypha added as an Appendix, does not 
seem to rest on sure foundation. When Eusebius 
writes that he sent off the books éy modvrehés 
joKnuevors Tevxeot Tpiaga Kal TeTpagod, the most 
probable explanation of the much disputed closing 
words seems to be, that each Bible consisted of 
three or four volumes. In a note at the end of 
Esther in the Codex Sinaiticus it is stated that it 


* Greek MSS mostly count Gen.-Ruth as books 1-8, as ézré= 
zevyos ; the Latin MSS Gen.-Judges as Heptateuchus ; the word 
Hexateuch, now so much in use that it has an article devoted 
to it in the present work, seems to be an innovation of the late 
1yth century. 
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was compared with a MS belonging to Pamphilus, 
which dpyhy pev etxyev awd Tis mpdrns Tov Baoiderov, 
els 6€ tiv “EoOhp ényev. From this it is probable 
that it was arranged, not like B, which inserts the 
seven Poetical books (the five Canonical + Wisdom 
and Sirach) between Ezra and Esther, nor like A, in 
which the Prophets follow Chronicles, and after 
them Esther, but like S$ and N, in which Ezra and 
Esther follow immediately upon Chronicles. This 
would give a Bible of four volumes (Octateuch, 
Historical books, Prophetical books, Poetical 
books). 

As regards their age, the MSS range from the 
8rd to the 16th cent. To the 3rd cent, is ascribed 
a scrap of papyrus in the British Museum, yield- 
ing the text of Gn 147 (Pap. cexii. ; see Sw. p. 146) 
and the fragment of a Psalter (cont. Ps 127-15%), 
‘the oldest Bible MS in any language in the 
British Museum and one of the oldest in existence 
anywhere’ (see Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscripts 
in the British Museum, edited by Fred. G. Kenyon, 
1900, pl. i. Pap. cexxx.). 

It is impossible to give here a list of the MSS of 
(k, or even of the uncials; some of them have 
been treated under separate articles; see the 
letters ANBCL; we must refer to Sw. p. 122ff. 
and the literature quoted there ; only some supple- 
mentary remarks may be offered— 

In A (Alexandrinus) the Psalter appears not to 
have been copied from the same original as the rest 
of the MS, but taken from a separate Church-Psalter 
(just asin the Aldine Bible of 1518). Hence the 
additions before and after the Psalms (letter of 
Athanasius, canon of morning and evening psalms, 
etc. ; Canticles). It would be well to control its 
use in the Cambridge Septuagint by comparison 
once more with the original or a former collation ; 
see, ¢.g., 1 Es 44 A + atrdv; 2 Es 7° A has rpeérov, 
not marpwov). 

On the connexion of B (Vaticanus) with Athan- 
asius see Th. Zahn, Athanasius wnd der Bibel- 
kanon (Erlangen, 1901: Sonderabdruck aus der 
Festschrift der Universitit Erlangen zur Feier 
des . . . Prinzregenten Luitpold von Bayern), p. 
33: ‘It must be seriously considered whether the 
famous Codex Vaticanus is not that Bible which 
was produced by Athanasius at the order of 
Constans at Rome about 340 through Alexandrian 
copyists’ (see Nestle, Jntroduction, p. 181, where 
in the note read ‘Constantius’ for ‘Constans’). 
Ceriani’s view, that B was written by a Western 
scribe, had been proposed already by Richard Simon 
(Hist. Crit. du NT, ¢. 32). That it contains the 
recension of Hesychius, was for the first time, as 
it seems, stated by Grabe ; Masius believed it was 
that of Lucian, Montfaucon that of Origen. On 
the text of Judges in this MS see below. 

S is a more convenient symbol than » for the 
Codex Sinaiticus, and is adopted in Swete. That 
the copyist who wrote the note at the end of 
Esther on the collation with the Codex of Pam- 
philus is identical with the corrector N° is an im- 
portant hint for the restoration of the recension 
of Eusebius-Pamphilus. 

D(Cottonianus). As this famous MS was reduced 
by fire in 1731 to a heap of charred and shrivelled 
leaves, ib would be worth while to make inyestiga- 
tions whether the collation made before that time 
by Wetstein (V7 i. p. 134) is still in existence. 
On the relation of its pictures to the mosaics of 
San Marco in Venice, see J. T. Tikkanen, Die 
Genesismosaiken von San Marco in Venedig und ihr 
Verhdltnis zu den Miniaturen der Cottonbibel, etc., 
Helsingfors, 1889, 4° (Acta Soe. Scient. Fenn. 
XVIli.). 

G (Sarravianus). Add to the publications men- 
tioned by Sw. p. 187:—P. de Lagarde, Semitica, 
Zweites Heft, G6tt. 1879 (vol. xxv. of the ‘ Abhand- 


lungen,’ etc.: ‘Die pariser blitter des codex 
Sarravianus’). ; 

M (Coislinianus), collated by Wetstein (WT i. 
134), for a great part by Lagarde (Synum. ii. 142 ; 
Ankiindiqung, iii. 27; SSt. 1. 8). 

Q (Marchalianus). The distinction established 
by Ceriani between the origin of the text and of 
the marginal matter in this MS, the latter only 
being Hexaplaric, is a great help for the classifica- 
tion of the MSS of &. 

On the 23 uncial MSS, or parts of such, which 
have not yet been used for any edition, and remain 
for the present without a symbolical letter or 
number, see Sw. 146 ff., 170. No. 14 (formerly in 
the possession of W. H. Heckler) has lately been 
acquired by the University of Heidelberg, and will 
be edited by Prof. G. Deissmann. On No. 6, the 
oldest biblical MS in the British Museum, see 
preceding column. 

The transition from the uncials to the cursives 
may be made by the MS E, which is now dispersed 
in Oxford, London, Cambridge (1 leaf), and St. 
Petersburg. It was brought by Tischendorf from 
the East in 1853 and 1859 ; the Oxford part written 
in uncials, the Cambridge leaf, which was kept back 
by Tischendorf, making the transition from uncial 
to cursive writing, the rest in cursives. The whole 
recent history of this MS has been described by 
A. Rahlfs in GGN (not GGA as in Kenyon, Fac- 
similes, plate v.), 1898, 98-112 ; see also Sw. 134f. ; 
Lagarde, SS¢. i. 1-11; facsimile in Kenyon, pl. v. 

Most cursives await careful investigation ; 
some will repay it; others may be discarded by 
it, as later copies of MSS still existing, like 33, 
97, 238, which belong to one MS, and are copied 
from 87, or even as copied from printed editions. 
This we suspect to be the case with Ho 31 
(Genesis with catena), at Vienna (Zheol. Gr. 4) [on 
the date of this MS Holmes wrote, ‘ videtur esse 
xiii. vel xiv. seeculi’; Sw. p. 149 ‘(xiv.)’; Lagarde, 
Genesis grece, ‘seeculi xv. a me non collatus, sed 
inspectus tantum’; H. Achelis, ‘ Hippolytstudien’ 
in TU, N. F.1.4, p. 97, places it in the 16th cent. ], 
and with 83, a Pentateuch at Lisbon (formerly 
Evora) ‘of the 16th cent.’ Both will turn out to 
be copied from the Aldine edition of 1518. 

See on the cursives the list of Sw. pp. 148-168, and 
note that 25 is at Munich in the ‘Staats- (not 
Stadt-) bibliothek’; 53 agrees in Numbers fre- 
quently with the Old Latin Codex Lugdunensis ; 
130 is by Lagarde called t, and ascribed to the 
13th ‘ wt vid.’, Sw. ‘(2 xi.)’ ; 93in 3 columns, with 2 
texts for Esther; facsimile in Kenyon, pl. viii. ; 
155 ‘Cod. Meermanni ii.’ is now Bodl. mise. Gr. 
204; 156 the only Greek MS containing in Ps 95 
(96)?® the addition a ligno, in the form dmb 7¢ 
EVAW. 

(—) A Psalter not mentioned by Sw. is in the 
Brit. Museum, Add. MS 19,352 A.D. 1066, valuable 
not only as a dated example of Greek writing of 
the llth cent., but especially as an example of the 
best style of Byzantine decorative art, applied to 
the ornamentation of copies of the Scriptures [see 
Kenyon, Facsimiles, pl. vii., where Jesus Christ is 
enthroned between two cherubim (or rather sera- 
phim) as illustration of Ps 79 (80) 7]. 

On the Lectionaries, which must be classed among 
the MSS, see Sw. p. 168f. Their value would be 
increased if the Lectionary-system of the Greek 
Church is as old as has been contended for recently 
by C. R. Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testa- 
mentes, 1. (1901), p. 327 tf 

In spite of the great mass of witnesses thus 
used for the great work of Holmes-Parsons and 
later editions, their classification is still a problem, 
even in a book like that of Judges, where the 
differences are most marked. Compare the judg- 
ment of G. Moore (SBOT, ‘Judges,’ p. 22): ‘A 
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complete stemma exhibiting the filiation of these 
MSS and recensions cannot ke made from the colla- 
tions in HP’; we may even doubt the correctness 
of the remark added by Moore: ‘it would be 
comparatively easy if we possessed a few accurate 
collations of typical MSS properly arranged.’ 

Perhaps a good step towards this end would be 
to arrange complete lists of the singular and sub- 
singular readings of our oldest witnesses, as ABS, 
especially for B, because this MS serves as standard 
for the collations of the larger Cambridge Septua- 
gint. 

Another fact worth mentioning in this connexion 
is, that every new witness, in spite of the great 
number of MSS already collated and the still 
greater number of variations extracted from them, 
adds a new reading, even for the Psalms, for 
which some 120 MSS have been used for HP. 
See, for instance, the spelling zpéccyes instead of 
wpsoxes first making its appearance in Kenyon, 
facsimiles, plate v. Ps 79 (80) ”. 

(2) (3) The same is the case with the Versions and 
Quotations. On these see above, §$iv. and vi. As 
but few of the Greek Fathers are accessible in 
trustworthy editions, a large field waits here for 
patient and careful workers. But, even before these 
minutie be settled, G& can and must be used for 
that purpose for which it is of the greatest import- 
ance, namely the textual criticism of the Hebrew 
Bible. 

vii. USE OF @&.*—The remark of Swete has 
already been quoted—that G& possesses a new and 
increasing importance in the field of biblical study 
(p. 437° n.t). Its value as a witness to the Hebrew 
text was recognized partially in the time of Origen 
and Jerome, and afresh in the days of the Renais- 
sance and onwards from the I7th cent. ; but it can 
be fully acknowledged only by those who adopt 
the views maintained chiefly by Olshausen, Lagarde, 
and their followers, that all existing MSS of the 
Hebrew OT go back to a single official copy or re- 
cension, made up somewhere in Palestine, perhaps 
at Jamnia, about the 2nd cent. after Christ. To 
quote only one statement. G. Moore (SBOT, 
‘Judges,’ p. 23) writes— 

*The other Ancient Versions [except @]—the Latin of St. 
Jerome in its Vulgate form (3), the Syriac (S), and the Jewish 
Targum (T) are all based on the Palestinian Hebrew Standard 
Text of the 2nd cent. A.D., as are also the new Greek transla- 
tions of ’AZ@, and the revisions of G after these, and in the 
main the translation found [for Judges] in GBVBmN [7,e. B and 
its allies]. The pre-hexaplaric G alone represents a Hebrew 
text older than the oficial revision made in the school of R. 
Aqiba.’ 

In other words, & represents for us (1) the 
exegetical tradition, or at least the exegetical 
opinions of a Jewish school, or—if that name 
asserts too much —of individual scholars more 
than 2000 years before our time; it is the oldest 
commentary on the Hebrew Bible in existence ; 
(2) when re-translated into Hebrew — with the 
necessary precautions, of course—it represents for 
us the Hebrew MS (or MSS) lying before its 
authors, which is 1000 years older than the oldest 
MS at present at our disposal, and 300 years older 
than the one to which all of our Hebrew MSS go 
back. 

In the first instance, it is sufficient to recall 
the great number of hapax legomena which occur 
in the limited range of O]d Hebrew literature. In 
the second place, we learn first that the palzeo- 
graphical character of the pre-Massoretic MSS 
was very different from ours: few matres lectionis, 
no vowels, no Jitter@ finales, no separation of 
words, so that even in liturgical books there was 
uncertainty about those points (cf. Ps 105 (106)? 
dvaBaivovres=o for ory); perhaps abbreviation 

* Cf. for the following, Sw. ch. v. ‘The Septuagint as a 
Version,’ pp. 314-341. 
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strokes for 4, 5, n; see Lagarde, Mittheilungen, 
i, 21; Fel. Perles, Analekten (1895, pp. 4-35). 

The second fact that comes to light from a com- 
parison of @& and fl is, that there is a great 
difference between particular books or sets of 
books in the OT. This arises partly from the 
circumstance that all the books are not due to 
the same translators, but still more from the 
different character of the text lying before them. 
That Isaiah, for instance, found an interpreter not 
worthy of this book, was remarked long ago by 
Zwingli; the translator of Job, says Swete, p. 
316, was perhaps more familiar with Greek pagan 
literature than with Semitic poetry; where the 
grandson of Jesus Sirach made his mistakes, we 
can judge better now than before. But more im- 
portant is the fact that already the Hebrew texts 
used by the translators differed in varying degrees 
from the Massoretic text. 

The differences between & and fX1 can be tabu- 
lated as touching the sequence or the subject- 
matter. The differences of the subject-matter are, 
of course, of greater interest ; they are of a three- 
fold character—additions, omissions, variations. 

On the differences of sequence see Sw. pp. 231- 
242, There are unimportant differences in Gn 
31. 36. 47, Ex 20 (order of commandments) ; Nu 
1. 6. 26, Jos 9. 19 (vol. ii. p. 782); great differences 
in Ex 35-40, 3 Regn. 4. 5. 6. 7. 10. 11, Pr 15. 20. 24, 
Jer 25-41. On Ex. see vol. 1. p. 810f.; on Kings, 
ii. 862 ff. ; on Prov., Sw. p. 241; on Jer., vol. iii. p. 
573 f.).* Very awkward is the different number- 
ing of the Psalms. 

On the difference in the subject-matter see Sw. 
242 ff. If we were to have a complete edition of 
Origen’s Hexapla with its critical signs, it would 
be convenient to see at a glance the omissions and 
additions. 

The Law offers the smallest number of dif- 
ferences; but besides some famous additions, as 
Gn 48 dé\Owpev eis TO Tedlov, the second Kawdy (who 
has been erased in Cod. A 10”) 102% 24 1112-18 
(1 Ch 1723 A)—his addition, in connexion with 
other variations, made the whole chronology of the 
world different, see vol. i. p. 397 ff.; Oikonomos, 
iii. 703-835— there are smaller additions of interest, 
as 8 sons of Japheth for 7 in Gn 10; 11 nations 
for 10 in Gn 15”: *° (the addition of the Evato., either 
overlooked by Origen or wanting in his copy) ; 
5 sons of Dedan for 3 in 25°; 13 heinous offences 
for 12 in Dt 27 (on v.® see Grinfield, Apology, pp. 
xii, 191). 

On Joshua, which does not seem to have been 
translated together with the Pentateuch, see vol. 
li. p. 781 ft, and Bennett (SGOT). On the word 
yaicos—or yatcds; this is the accentuation of B? 
—Oikonomos, li. 495 ff., 551, has 40 pages. 

For Judges, e.g. 16°14, it is sufficient to refer 
to G. Moore. 

The chapters 1 Regn. (Samuel) 17. 18 furnish a 
good example of how much difference of opinion 
still prevails. What Kuenen and Wellhausen call 
a harmonistic omission on the part of Gh, is con- 
sidered by others as a later interpolation in {#. 

That & preserved in 3 Regn. (1 K) 8: a quo- 
tation from the Book of Jashar (see vol. 11. p. 551), 
and, with it, what Kittel (Handkom.) styles the 
oldest more explicit confession of Jahweh in Israel, 
should alone be sufficient to prove its importance. 

For the Book of Psalms even cursive MSS of 
Gz enrich our knowledge about the liturgical use 
of the Psalms (see Sw. 250); in the alphabetic psalm 
145 the missing letter 3 is restored, perhaps only 


* B. Pick in The (Americ.) Independent (1897, p. 1273) writes 
on Cornill’s edition of Jeremiah (in SBO7’): ‘If I have counted 
right, no less than 1821 words have thus been eliminated from 
the text ; and it is surprising that none of these relegated pas- 
sages concern any of the quotations from Jer. in the NT.’ 
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by conjecture. The addition to Ps 13% quoted in 
Ro 388 is omitted by A and 95 cursives out of 
105. Already Jerome declared the codices of && 
which contain it, to be interpolated from Ro 3. 
If this be so, the agreement of 8B, on which for 
the NT Westcott-Hort laid so much stress, is of 
no great value at least for the Psalms; * on the 
other hand, it is to the credit of these MSS if they 
have preserved a text similar to that in the hands 
of St. Paul.—On Ps 151 see Oikonomos, ili. 634 f.; 
on the ecclesiastical Canticles and the Prayer of 
Manasses among them, Nestle, Ss¢. iii. 6 ff.; and 
note that this piece has not been utilized for the 
Greek Concordances of Trommius and Hatch- 
Redpath (ef. dveecyvlacros, dvumbaratos, dcTeKTOS). 

On Proverbs Lagarde’s early book of 1863 is 
still useful. 

Whether the shorter form of Job, in which, 
according to Jerome’s reckoning, ‘septingentt 
ferme aut octingenti versus desunt,’ preserved a 
primitive form, or is, on the contrary, the effect 
of abbreviation, see vol. ii. p. 164; and correct 
there the statement from Origen, that sometimes 
16 or 19 verses were missing, into 14 or 15 (L£x- 
pository Times, x. 523; Sw. 255). 

On Esther see vol. ii. p. 774; the Greek of the 
book reminds one of 2 Mae. (cf. rpeoadur7jpros) ; on 
Jeremiah see il. 572; and ef. i. 252 as to the 
identity of language in Jer. and Baruch, which 
book in all MSS of Gis immediately connected 
with Jer. and Lamentations. On the heading 
of the latter see vol. iii. p. 22. On Daniel see 
i. 557. Dn 11° is the only passage where the 
name of the ‘Pwuato occurs in a translation from 
the Hebrew (for 0% as in © 2k Nu 24”). The 
affinity of the Greek of this book with that of 
1 Esdras has been justly pointed out in i. 761. 

In Jeremiah, Esther, and Daniel & offers con- 
siderable passages not to be found in 4%; but in 
addition to these @& has preserved whole books, 
some of them of the highest historical or theo- 
logical interest, which are not to be found in the 
Hebrew Canon, partly because they were origin- 
ally written in Greek, partly for unknown reasons. 

The number of these books varies greatly in 
the still existing documents; of others only the 
titles have survived ; a certain number remained 
known through the medium of the medieval Bible 
as ‘ Apocrypha’ even in the Protestant Churches. 
On these see art. APOCRYPHA, vol. i. p. 111 ff., and 
the special articles, as BARUCH, i. 251 ;+ BEL AND 
THE DRAGON, 276; ESDRAS, FIRST AND SECOND, 
751, 763 ;¢ JEREMY, EPISTLE OF, vol. ii. p. 578; 
JUDITH, 822; MACCABEES, BOOKS OF (i.—v.), vol. iii. 
p. 187; MANASSES, PRAYER OF, 232; further, 
SIRACH, THREE CHILDREN (SONG OF THE), 
SUSANNA, WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 

That the collection of these books, though it is 


* Swete’s statement, that Origen marked the passage with an 
obelus, lacks reliable testimony; the words of Jerome are 
curious: ‘in hebraico non haberi nec esse in septuaginta inter- 
pretibus, sed in editione vulgata, que grece zovy dicitur et in 
toto orbe diversa est.’ The words in italics are omitted in 
Field’s quotation from ed. Vall. iv. 668. 

+ The puzzling fact that on the margin of the Syro-Hexaplaric 
text of Baruch there are.3 notes stating that certain words in 
117 23 are not found in the Hebrew, which has been quoted for 
a Hebrew origin of this part of the book (i. 252; Sw. 275, n. 3 
from Bevan in Hneyc. Bibl. i. 494), is in contradiction to the 
remark at the head of the book, that the whole was obelized by 
Origen, and finds a very simple solution. For these notes do 
not refer to the text of Baruch, but of the Hebrew OT quoted 
by Baruch 23 from Dt 28°8. Origen called attention to the fact 
that the generalizing ‘every man’ &+6cwzev in Bar 23 has no 
wx WN to correspond in Dt 2853. Thus these notes are a 
token of the great care which Origen bestowed on his Hexapla. 

{On the statement of Sw. p. 265, and Thackeray (DB. 
vol. i. p. 758), that Cod. A entitles both books ispssc, cf. N estle, 
Marginalien (1893), p. 28f., where it is shown that this is 
merely due to the knife of the English bookbinder, who cut 
away in both cases the first line of the title E%pes (or Exfpas) 
a,>. 
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transmitted to us almost exclusively through the 
Church, began to form itself in pre-Christian times, 
is clear from the contents (see vol. i. 117, iii. 35). 
A trace that @& differed from #1 in its order and 
extent may be found in Josephus ; for he uses not 
only the Greek Esdras and the Additions to Esther, 
but follows also the order of G& (not {#1) when he 
counts 5 books of Moses, 13 Prophetical and 4 
Poetical books, placing, apparently, Chronicles, 
Ezra-Nehemiah, Esther (from the Hagiographa) 
after Kings (see Strack, ‘Kanon des AT,’ in 
PRE? ix. 752). 

On some lists of other Apocryphal books see Sw. 
p- 281; the Catalogue of the Sixty Books begins 
after the canonical and so-called ‘apocryphal’ books 
(the two Wisdoms, etc.) : Kail éca dmdbkpupa’ Addu, 
‘Eyvaéx, Aduex, Iarpedpxat, Ipocevyh Iwaonp, “EXdd6, 
Aabixn Movoéws, Avddnyis M. ete. It isan interesting 
question, whether a trace of this apocryphal tradi- 
tion is not to be found already in Sirach (49!*'8). 
For, after he has gone through the whole literature 
of the OT down to Zorobabel and Nehemias, he 
suddenly returns to Enoch, Joseph, Shem, Seth, 
and Adam. 

In an appendix to the Cambridge Septuagint at 
least two of these books have found a place—the 
Psalms of Solomon (the apparatus being much en- 
larged in the 2nd ed. (iii. 765 ff.)) and the Greek 
fragments of the Book of Enoch (for the first time 
added in the 2nd ed. (iii. 789 ff.)). On the Psalms 
of Solomon cf. the German translation of Kittel in 
Kautzsch, Die Pseudepigraphen,127-148; on Enoch, 
the new Berlin edition, Das Buch Henoch, heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Joh. Flemming und Dr. L. Rader- 
macher, 1901. Much to be welcomed would be a 
collection of the OT apocrypha as sketched by Sw. 
p. 285, including amongst other remains the Lest 
of the Words of Baruch, the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
the Testament of Abraham, parts of the Oracula 
Sibyllina, the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
the Latin Ascension of Isaiah (with the new Greek 
Fragments published by Grenfell- Hunt in Yhe 
Amherst Papyri, part i. 1900; see on it F. C. 
Burkitt, The Classical Review, xiv. 457-459) ; per- 
haps also the Latin versions of 4 Esdras, Asswump- 
tion of Moses, Book of Jubilees. 

All these additions and omissions cover but the 
smaller part of the differences between {41 and G ; 
far more numerous are the variations in the proper 
sense of the word, the passages where G& offers a 
reading different from jt. On this point cf. Sw. 
part 1. ch. v. ‘The Septuagint as a Version,’ and 
part lii. ch. iv. ‘The Greek Versions as aids to 
Biblical Study.’ A thorough, accurate, and cautious 
comparison between jl and @& will exhibit these 
variations. The comparison must be cautions, 
else there is the risk of stating variations where 
there are none, and it must be accurate and 
thorough, else real variations might be overlooked. 
In the first place, care must be taken to eliminate 
as much as possible from G& all intra-Greek corrup- 
tions, 7.e. clerical errors, that sprang up in the 
course of transmission of the Greek text, and it is 
a mistake of many Commentaries to rest content 
to take the text of the small Cambridge Septuagint 
as the standard, as former scholars used to acquiesce 
in that of the Sixtina. _Take as example the latest 
German Commentary on Genesis, that of Gunkel 
(Gottingen, 1901), and the very first note touching 
the textual criticism of this book. It concerns the 
use of the Divine names in ch. 2, and runs: ‘m7 
onde is found in Genesis in Hebrew only in chs. 2. 3 
(LXX, differing from the Hebrew, has in 2* 7: 9: 10. 21 
6 Oeds).’ Now, this is true of the Codex Alexan- 
drinus: if Gunkel had used the editio Sixtina, he 
would have had to add vwv.®: 22; and if we are still 


more circumspect, as commentators ought to be, and 
resort to Philo, Field’s Hexapla, the collations of 


--———————— 
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Holmes, the versions as witnesses for @, we must 
add further v.4; ic. not 5 times, but 8 times, 
& omits m7 in this chapter, and has it only twice 
(vv.2 16) * The second care must be to observe 
the practice of these translators; ef. Sw. p. 325: 
‘The Alexandrian translators, while loyal to their 
original, sometimes even to a fault, manifest 
nothing like the slavish adherence to the letter 
with which Aquila has been charged. They often 
amplify and occasionally omit; they render the 
same Hebrew words by more than one Greek 
equivalent, even in the same context; they intro- 
du¢e metaphors or grammatical constructions which 
have no place in the Hebrew text, and probably at 
no time had a place there, or they abandon figures 
of speech where they exist in the original.’ There 
is no mention here of the fact especially urged by 
Frankel, that the translators followed some sort 
of exegetical tradition (L. Frankel, Vorstudien zu 
der Septuaginta, 1841; Ueber den Einfluss der 
paldstinischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische 
Hermeneutik, 1851). We must further bear in 
mind that the translators were accustomed to the 
Aramaic speech rather than to the Hebrew. To 
the examples quoted by Sw. p. 319, add, for in- 
stance, Ps 59 (60)§ pnn=édmls, 140 (141)> opniyy= 
evdoxias airy. Already Jerome remarked on this 
word in Ee 1 mj n= mpoaipecis: ‘non hebraicum 
sermonem expresserunt, sed syrwm.’ On meanings 
attached to Hebrew roots known to us only from 
Arabie see Sw. p. 498, Ps 83 (84)7 déce, Dn 7” 
(LXX) €660y= /npy. 

A glance into modern commentaries or the 
‘Critical Notes’ after the Hebrew text in SBOT 
will show the importance of & in this direction. 
No conscientious commentator on the Hebrew OT 
can dispense with constant reference to G. We 
quote some examples from the first chap’er of some 
books in SBOT— 


In Gn 1 Ball replaces D\p> by MPpd=cwaywy%y; but he, too, 
has overlooked the interesting variant in V.16 (like all commen- 
taries [to our knowledge, Dillmann, Spurrell, Holzinger, 
Gunkel], except T. G. Meintel, Critische Polyglotten-Conferenzen 
uber das erste Buch Mose, 1796; a work of praiseworthy in- 
dustry), 4) giving the sing. nbyon, G the pl dpxés, i.e. novian, 
the latter being confirmed by Ps 135 (136)8, where () has the 
plural, G 2Zou.7:zy the singular. The same difference occurs 2? 
(G ‘his works’); and that this is not unintentional, is shown by 
the Targum Jonathan, which understands the passage of those 
10 wondrous works which God is said by rabbinical wit to have 
created. 

In Ly 1 Driver receives readings of G into the text in vv.2-7. 8.16; 
in Nu 1 Paterson in v.14 2x)y7 for Seay, @. For Jos 1 it is 
sufficient to quote Bennett’s remark on v.2: ‘In this and other 
cases glosses, etc., not found in G are probably glosses later 
than the MS from which G was translated, and therefore 
better treated as variations of the text.’ : 

A remark on Judges by Moore has already been quoted ; in 
116 he reads »~pooya for ON; one witness of G and the Coptic 
offering the doublet werx roi Avot ’Auszarx The original read- 
ing, the simple Amalec, has been found since, for the first time, 
in the Latin Lugduneasis, published by U. Robert. 

On Samuel, after what has been done by Thenius, Wellhausen, 
Driver, Klostermann, Budde, H. P. Smith, any word is super- 
fluous; but the question may be asked, whether one would 
have found, ¢.g., in 1S 14 the true reading ¥?YD 193 for 0°92 
ngby by mere conjecture without the help of the versions (é» 
pore tperigoves). And if we had hit on it in this way, we 
should not have had the same confidence in its truth as we 
have now, when it is attested by the oldest witness attainable. 

As far as we have seen, in every part of the SBOT that has 
appeared as yet, one or more readings from G have been received 
into the teat in the first chapter by such different scholars as 
Cornill, Toy, Wellhausen, Siegfried, Kamphausen, Guthe, Kittel. 
But how much remains to be done may be illustrated by two 
examples from1Ch1. On v.5 Kittel remarks: ‘G+ Eaiwe ; it 
has crept in by error from v.7 after ]1’ (cf. GL), overlooking the 


*Even in v.15 it is omitted by a few witnesses (Cod. 37, 
Ambrosius), but Augustine testifies to it, saying expressly : 
‘Nullo modo vacare arbitror. .. quod ab ipso divini libri 
huius exordio... usque ad hunc locum, nusquam positum 


est Dominus Deus, sed tantummodo Deus: nunc vero ubi ad 
id ventum est... 
Dcminus Deus.’ 


ita Scriptura locuta est: Eb sumpsit 
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fact that G has ‘ Elisa’ among the sons of Japheth already in 
Gn 102, Again, in v.32 Kittel omits to mention the additional 
names Raguel and Nabdeel, offered by many witnesses, just as 
in Genesis. Jf carefully compared with MM, G turns out to be 
the most valuable aid for the explanation of the Hebrew Bible. 


But & is not less indispensable to the study of 
the NT’: see on this point Sw. pp. 450-457 ; Pearson’s 
judgment (at the head of this article); Thayer's 
art. LANGUAGE OF THE NT, vol. iii. p. 40. To 
quote only one example: dyamyris and povoyevis 
both correspond in & to Heb. 1m; the one occurs 
in the Synoptic Gospels, the other in John. 

Nor. can the student of Leclesiastical Literature 
succeed without familiarity with G& (see Sw. pt. iii. 
ch. v. ‘Influence of the LXX on Christian Litera- 
ture,’ p. 461 if). The doctrinal as well as the 
devotional writings are full of its influence. Take 
a book like Brightman’s Liturgies, Hastern and 
Western, where the quotations are printed in 
black type, or an edition like that of the Apostolic 
Constitutions by Lagarde, which gives at the foot 
of the text the references to the biblical pas- 
sages ; the index of the latter shows more quota- 
tions from the OT than from the NT. 

Even many works of Christian art cannot be 
understood without recourse to G@. Cf. D. Kauf- 
mann, ‘ Errors in the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
from which [lustrations and Sculptures derived 
their origin’ (JQ xi. 163-166). If we speak of 
the firmament, we do so because @& used orepéwma, 
considering the heavens as frozen water. 

One side of the importance of G, which Pearson 
was not yet able to appreciate, lies in the value it 
has for Semitic philology, apart from the exegesis 
of the OT. The system of Hebrew vocalization is 
an invention of about the 7th cent. A.D. ; how the 
words were pronounced in the time of Christ, or 
Isaiah, or king Mesha,—G& calls him Mwsa, see 
vol. iil. p. 349, —or David, or Moses, we do not know. 
Our oldest witness is again the transliteration 
of proper names aud other words in &. Whether 
nouns of the form 47> melek were still heard as 
monosyllables (malk), can be ascertained by the 
help of G. To have pointed out this importance 
of G is one of the merits of Lagarde (Uebersicht, 
etc.); the Supplement to the Concordance of Hatch- 
Redpath (Fase. 1., containing a Concordance to 
the Proper Names occwring in the Septuagint, 
1900) helps much to facilitate studies in this direc- 
tion. These transliterations have, vice versd, their 
bearing on the question of Greek pronunciation ; 
see some remarks in this direction by Kittel (SBOT, 
‘Chronicles,’ p. 52f.) and Macke, Erasmus oder 
Reuchlin (Siegburg, Progr. 1900). 

On the place which & occupies in the history of 
the Greek Language, philologists now judge much 
more favourably than twenty years ago; cf. ch. 
iv. in Sw. 289-314, ‘the Greek of the Septuagint,’ 
and add to the literature quoted there, p. 314, a 
reference to ly. Korsunskie, Perevod LX X (Moskoa, 
1878, 704 pp.), in Russian: The version of the 
Septuagint and its importance in the history of 
Greek Language and Literature ; further, Thayer’s 
art. LANGUAGE OF THE NT, vol. iii. p. 36 ff. ; and 
Paul Kretschmer, ‘Die Entstehung der Koine’ 
(Sitzungsb. d. Wiener Ak., phil. hist. Kl., vol. 148, 
and separately, 1900); Albert Thumb, Die griech- 
ische Sprache vm Zeitalter des Hellenismus: Beitrage 
zur Geschichte und Beurtheilung der Kowy, Strass- 
burg, 1901 (cf. Ed. Sechwyzer in Newe Jahrb. 1901, 
p. 233 ff); Oikonomos, i. 914 ff. ; Grinfield, 146; 
H. A. A. Kennedy, ‘ Recent Research in the Lan- 
guage of the NT’ (Hupos. Times, xii. 341, 455, 
557); J. H. Moulton (75. p. 362 in the notice of 
G. A. Deissmann, Bible Studies ; Authorized Tr. 
by Alexander Grieve ; Edinburgh, Clark, 1901 *). 

* Interesting are the philological remarks of Origen (new ed.), 
ii. 367, ris yap wore BAAt vay exproaro 74 tymtiCou mpoonyopie .. . 
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If the use and importance of && are such even in 
the unsatisfactory condition in which it lies at 
present before us, how much more will these be 
acknowledged when we have a better edition 
of it. In such an edition, also, the accessory 
matter will demand due attention, the capitula- 
tion, lections, etc. (see Sw. pp. 342-366, ‘Text- 
divisions: Sticht, Chapters, Lections, Catena’). 


(a) In careful MSS of the classics (as in those of Demosthenes, 
Herodotus) the lines have been counted by hundreds or by 
fifties, and their total stated at the end, because the copyists 
were paid according to their number, the normal line or 
orixos being the Homeric hexameter of 16 syllables or 37 to 38 
letters on an average.* This has been introduced into Bible 
MSS. One of the copyists of B, for instance, preserved on the 
margins the numbers from the MS which he copied; so did 
Paul of Tella from the copy which he translated (616) into 
Syriac. Afterwards the numbers were gathered into sticho- 
metrical lists ; the most important of those lists are that in the 
Codex Claromontanus, the one first published by Mommsen, and 
that of Nicephorus; see Sanday, Studia, Biblica, iii. 266; Sw. 
346; Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, 1893, pp. 316-327, 363 ; 
C. H. Turner in J7ASt, ii. (Jan. 1901) 286. For books like 
Sirach and Job (with asterisks, 2200; without, 1600 stichi) these 
lists are especially valuable. 

(bv) Jerome introduced into his Latin Bible the custom of 
writing the text according to sense-lines, zirAw or xouuuro, 
“quod in Demosthene et Tullio solet fieri’; the same was done 
for the Greek Dodekapropheton by Hesychius of Jerusalem, 
who at the same time divided the text into chapters. 

(c) Such a capitulation is found already in some of our oldest 
MSS, as ABS ; for several books B gives even a double capitula- 
tion, dividing, for instance, Proverbs into 61 and 16, Eccles. 
into 25 and 7, Canticles into 40 and 5 chapters. Likewise the 
Syriac Hexapla (apparently from the copy from which it 
was taken) has in Joshua 52 and 11, Judges 65 and 7, 3 Regn. 
105 and 18 chapters. In the same version and several Greek 
MSS summaries, z/rAo or zegeAcie, are added, and lists of them 
prefixed to the books (Sw. p. 354). The ‘Synopsis’ ascribed to 
Chrysostom is, to a large extent, nothing but a collection of 
such zeperAose. The 88 chapters into which Hesychius divided 
Isaiah have been published lately by M. Faulhaber (Hesychii 
Hierosolymitani Interpretatio Iswice prophet, Friburgi, 1900). 
These capitulations may become important hints for the 
classification of MSS. In Canticles the summaries assume the 
character of stage directions ; see Er. Klostermann, ‘ Eine alte 
Rollenverteilung zum Hohenliede’ (ZAT'W xix. (1899) 158-162, 
from Cod. V). 

(d) The beginning and the end of the Lessons, which were 
read in Church already in the times of Origen and still earlier, 
were marked with 2o%% and +éAes, the occasion sometimes being 
added on which the lesson was read (Sw. p. 356). An early 
specimen was the copy from which Paul of Tella made his 
version. 

On the division of the Psalter into 20 zaéicuara see Sw. p. 359, 
or any printed Greek Church-Psalter. 

Interesting is the different numbering of the Commandments 
of the Decalogue in AB (see Sw. p. 365), and the division of the 
Book of the Covenant (Ex 20-23) into 77 sections in the Codex 
Zittaviensis (H. A. Redpath in Lapos. Times, viii. 383), 


All these particulars must be attended to in a 
future edition, somewhat in the same way as in 


the edition of Jerome’s Latin NT published by. 


Wordsworth-White; but the chief difficulty is 
about the constitution of the text. For some 
books, as Judges, Esther, Tobit, it will be indis- 
pensable to give parallel texts. In the closing 
chapter of his Introduction Swete has sketched 
some of the lines on which a future edition must 
be prepared. But before this great work can be 
finished, and for the benefit of all who cannot 
afford to procure it, it seems desirable to put 
together, either on the outer margins of the minor 
edition or in an Appendix, those emendations of 
the errors of B which are certain or all but certain. 
Still better would be a Commentary on &, which is 
as urgently needed as a Grammar and a Lexicon. 
yr) rob sic re Bre débor; iii. 159, Enxocory of rd "ERpesopod pin 
VEU mYTES fey EUpoYTEs THY ALkiv xeimerny rap’ “EAAvow aversrAc- 
HEV OL OS tx” haAwy FOAROY wal TauTyy mel TETOnniral Ty tT poro- 
ees vy. But this very word is found in Cicero, ad Attic. 
‘xiii. 29. 

* By a happy fortune the lines in the Greek NT of the 
Wurtemberg Bible Society at Stuttgart agree as closely as 
possible with the length of the ancient czixzoi; see Nestle, 
Introduction, p. 49. 

+ Take some examples at haphazard. In 3 Regn. 1810 all 
texts (MSS, etc.) give zai tvimpuoey tiv Pooreiov (Cand he burnt 
the kingdom’). 4 has °27) (‘he took an oath of the king- 
dom’). This is correct; the translator mistook it for ypyaym 
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APPENDIX: THE LATER GR. VERSIONS.—The 
question whether G was used also in Palestine in 
the synagogues, has been answered affirmatively 
and negatively. At all events after & had passed 
into the hands of the Church, and an official Heb. 
text, different from the old one, had received the 
approbation of the Rabbis, attempts were made 
among the Jews at new translations. From Justin 
we learn that the Jews declared & to be wrong in 
some details (ui eivac &v ris ddnOq), and that they 
tried new translations (atrol é&qyeioGac metpGyrat). 
Ireneus mentions two who dared such a thing in 
his time (as éviol gacw r&v pebepunveve ToApdvTwv 
ras ypapds)—Theodotion of Ephesus and Aquila of 
Pontus, both Jewish proselytes. Origen was so 
zealous as to procure both these translations and, 
in addition, that of Symmachus and parts of 
three more. With those materials he composed 
his Hexapla (see above). And all that we knew 
till quite recently of these translations — apart 
from a few Talmudic translations from Aquila— 
we owed to Origen. It was only in 1897 that 
the first fragments of a separate copy of Aquila 
were found among the palimpsests of the Taylor- 
Schechter collection ; but even those may go back 
to the library of Origen. For brevity’s sake we 
must refer to Sw. pp. 29-58. 

(1) The version of Aquila, according to one tradi- 
tion wevOepidns or revOepds of the emperor Hadrian, 
superintendent of the building of A‘lia Capitolina, 
won for Christianity, but finally pupil of R. “Akiba, 
is the most literal imaginable. by the emperor 
Justinian it was ordered that no other was to be 
used in the Jewish synagogues. It is therefore 
possible that the copy of which fragments were 
found among the Hebrew-Greek palimpsests fiom 
Cairo, and which is ascribed to the 6th cent., may 
have been a synagogue copy. But as it has been 
used for Jewish purposes apparently by the same 
time and hand which turned the fragments of 
Origen’s Hexapla to the same use, both Greek 
MSS may have come from the same quarter; and 
of the Hexapla it is the more probable that it 
came from Christian hands, because fragments of 
Greek MSS of the NT were found along with 
them. See, besides the publication of Burkitt, 
Taylor’s new book mentioned above. On plates 
lil-vili it contains portions of Ps 90-92. 96-98. 
102. 103. Another small but interesting fragment 
of Aquila (mentioned by Sw. p. 170, postscript) has 
been published by Grenfell-Hunt in The Amherst 
Papyri, part i. (Lond. 1900, pp. 30, 31). On the 
top of a letter from Rome, written probably be- 
tween 250 and 285 A.D., an uncial hand of the late 
3rd or, more probably, early 4th cent. has written 
part of the first verse of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and a more cursive hand, apparently about the 
time of Constantine, the first 5 verses of Genesis 
in Gf, followed by the version of Aquila. These 
two biblical fragments may therefore claim ‘to be 
amongst the earliest known, and the Genesis frag- 
ment is the oldest authority for the first 5 verses.’ 
In the Aquila fragment the beginning of v.4 and 
the end of v.° are here recorded for the first time. 

The Hebrew text which was’ translated by 
Aquila agrees very closely with {¥1; but it is 
interesting to observe that, of his few variations, 
some at least have the support of still existing 
Hebrew MSS. The tetragrammaton m7 is written 
in the old Hebrew letters. The version seems to 
have covered the whole of the Hebrew canon. 


(‘and he satisfied,’ évirryce). Again, we have in 191] éy rveduars 
zupiov for obz ev wy. zupsos, the latter (zvgsos) being readin A. A 
commentary would have further the task of calling attention to 
the interpunction ; cf. Ps 44 (45)7, where it is a question whether 
there must be a comma before and after 6 6ec:, or in v.8 after 
éxpicéy ot, Or in Is G11 after typicé we and arioveazéy we. In Is 
6 arebe is in the Concordance of Hatch-Redpath referred to 
&ze67s, while it is a verb, etc. 


ee 
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Strange is the statement of Origen on Lamenta- 
tions (new edition, ili. 256): "Exdoors dé “Ax’da Kal 
Ocodoriwvos év rots Opyvors od Péperat, udvou Se Duuudyou 
kal Tay “EBdoujKovra, especially when we compare 
the same author’s remark on 4” (p. 276): 6 68 
"Axtdas py rrvedua MUKTHpwv Rudy, Diupoaxos 62 avo} 
pe. H. (see Field, ii, 743 ff). 

(2) Theodotion’s work—on his date see Sw. p. 
42f., and Th. Zahn, PRE® ix. 403 (on Lrenzeus)— 
was rather a revision of & than an independent 
version, the revision being made on the whole upon 
the basis of {#1. For a specimen of it see Jer 404-28 
and the Bk. of Daniel, where it replaced the original 
G& ; see S. R. Driver, The Book of Daniel, in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1900, pp. xviii, xeviil-c. 
The statement that his version seems to have in- 
eluded Baruch (Diet. Chr. Biog. iv. 44; Sw. p. 44, 
etc.) is to be corrected after the explanation given 
above, p. 450, note +. Cf. on Theodotion (whose 
name has the same meaning as that of the Tar- 
gumist Jonathan), Rahlis in GGW, 1898, p. 109. 

(3) The works of Symmachus, including a Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew,* Origen got from a 
Christian woman, Juliana,t who had _ received 
them from the author himself. If Aquila is the 
most important of the three because of his literal- 
ness, Symm. is in many respects the most interest- 
ing for his attempt to produce good Greek and for 
many of his interpretations; ef. Gn 17 ékricev 6 
Geds Tov dv@pwrov ev eikdvi Siapdspw spO.ov [6 Beds] 
éxricev aitév with 18 28 (Nestle, Marginalien, 

3): 

(4) Besides these versions of the whole of the 
OT, Origen had at his disposal for single books 
two or three other versions, which from their 
place in the Hexapla got the designations’ Quinta 
(e’ wéumrn), Sexta (s' Extn), Septines (¢' éBd5un). As 
to whence and when he obtained them, tradition 
varies (see Sw. p. 53ff.): one at Nicopolis near 
Actium, the other at Jericho ; one under Caracalla, 
the other under Alexander Severus. One at least 
is reported to have been found év wi@os ; from this 
and from the expression of Eusebius, ovx of6’ 60ey 
ék Twev pvxya@yv Tov maddar NavOavovoas xpivov eis Pos 
avcxvevoas, it has been concluded that they were, 
perhaps, hidden during a time of persecution, and 
that the one found at Nicopolis may have been a 
relic of the early Christianity of Epirus (see Sw. 
p. 55, quoting from Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 
432). But ri#o.—see Sw. p. 53, n. 2—are mentioned 
elsewhere, as used for preserving books instead of 
ciste or caps. Jerome attributes both to Jewish 
translators; but they seem rather to be due to 
Christians. The author of the Quinta is charac- 
terized by Field as omnium elegantissimus. Which 
of the books of the OT were preserved in them 
is not quite clear; in the Qwinta at all events 
4 Reen., Job, Psalms, Canticles, Minor Prophets ; 
in the Sexta aiso Job, Psalms, Canticles, Hab 3. 

A kind of version sometimes seems to be quoted 
as 6 Dvpos (see SYRIAC VERSIONS) and 6 ‘Epatos ; 
but under the Jatter designation are to be under- 
stood Greek quotations from the Hebrew, due to 
such authors as were acquainted with that lan- 
guage. 

The so-called Gracus Venetus, a version of part 
of the OT, preserved in a single MS of the 14th 
or 15th cent. at Venice, is interesting as the work 


* On the hope that this work was still in existence in the 
16th cent. see Urt. p. 83. On the sect of the Symmachiani 
see Philastrius, de hwres. c. 145: ‘heretici alii qui Theodotionis 
et Symmachi ibidem interpretationem diverso modo sequuntur,’ 
and the remark of the same writer, c. 115: ‘est heresis, que 
iterum post Aquilam triginta hominum interpretationem accipit, 
non illorum beatissimorum septuaginta duorum qui integre 
inviolateque de Trinitate sentientes ecclesiz catholice funda- 
menta certissima tradiderunt interpretantes scripturas sacras.’ 

+ The tombstone of a certain Juliana from Antioch, who died 
at Gerasa, bas been found there by Merrill; see RB, 1895, 386; 
Schirer, GJ V3 ii, 143n., 332. 
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of a medieval Jew, perhaps a certain Elisseus at 
the court of Murad 1. at Adrianople in the 2nd 
half of the 14th cent.: it attempts to give the 
Hebrew in Attic Greek and the Aramaic parts of 
Daniel in the Doric dialect, and renders m7" by 
ovTMTHs, ovoLwTHs, dvTouvpyss. See the edition of 
O. v. Gebhardt (Leipzig, 1875, with a Preface by 
Franz Delitzsch ; Sw. p. 56). 

The Greek column of the Hebrew - Chaldee- 
Spanish-Greek Polyglot of the Pentateuch, printed 
at Constantinople in Hebrew characters (1547), has 
been transliterated and printed separately (1897) by 
D. C. Hesseling, and described by Lazare Belléli 
(Paris, 1897, La version néogrecque du Pentateuche 
Polyglotte). It is of interest for the student of 
modern Greek, and so are the translations of the 
whole Bible or of parts of it into modern Greek ; 
but they do not fall within the scope of the present 
article. Of the OT as a whole the Catalogue of 
the British Museum mentions but one edition in 
modern Greek (London, 1840, by H. D. Leeves, 
assisted by N. Bambas). 


LITERATURE.—At the end of the article on the Greek Bible 
Versions (PRE iii. 20= Urt. 80) the present writer has given a 
list of about 280-300 books and articles treating of these versions 
from 1601 up to 1897 in chronological order. Swete gives in his 
Introduction, at the end of most chapters, literary references, 
amounting to about 600 in number. The first list (p. 27) em- 
braces a mere fraction of the vast literature selected for the 
purpose of representing the progress of knowledge since the 
middle of the 17th cent. It begins with the Critica sacra of S. 
Cappellus, 1651; Pearson’s Prefatio and Ussher’s Syntagma, 
1655 ; the Prolegomena of Brian Walton, 1657. It is impossible 
to repeat these lists here. A few remarks must suffice. The 
most copious work on G that appeared in the 19th cent. is that 
of Constantine Oikonomos z:p? raiv 0’ Epurnvevray, 4 vols., Athens, 
1844, 1845, 1846, 1849, more than 3700 pages. Though it starts 
from wrong premises (canonical and inspired character of G); it 
contains much useful information; in vol. iii. 130 pages are 
devoted to the difference of chronology between f) and G, in 
the Jast vol. 170 pages to the quotations of the NT, 325 para- 
graphs to a list of the writers who used or praised G. The 
author may be compared to Grinfield, whose Apology for the 
Septuagint (Lond. 1850) is equally wrong in its principles, 
but still useful. Of Jewish books L. Frankel’s Vorstudien zu 
der Septuaginta (Leipzig, 1841) and Ueber den Hinfluss der 
palastinischen Baegese wuf die alexandrinische Hermeneutik 
(1851), are not superseded. A standard work for all times 
remains, H. Hody, de bibliorum teatibus originalibus, Oxf. 1705. 
On the views of the ancient Church, especially Jerome and 
Augustine, it is useful to compare P. Wendland, ‘Zur altesten 
Geschichte der Bibel in der Kirche’ (ZNT'W [1900] 267 ff.). On 
Augustine see also Joh. Haussleiter, Der Aufbau der alichrist- 
lichen Litteratur, Hine kritische Untersuchung nebst Studien 
zu Cyprian, Victorinus und Augustin (Berlin, 1898 = GGA, 
1898, v. 337-379). Of all the scholars of the 19th cent. none has 
done more in this field than Paul de Lagarde (1827-1891). Of 
his publications which bear directly or indirectly on G, note: 
Libri apocryphi syriace 1861, Constitutiones Apostolicce 1862, 
Anmerkungen zur griechischen Uebersetzung der Proverbien 
1863, Clementina 1865 (Preface), Pentateuch kopvisch 1867, 
Materialien zum Pentateuch 1867 (here the notice on the 
original copy of (1), Genesis greece and Hieronumi queestiones 
in Gen. 1868, Onomastica sacra 1870, 21887, Psalterium 
Hieronymi 1874, Psalteriwum memphiticum 1875, Symmicta 
i. and ii., Semitica ii. 1879, Orientalia ii., Veteris testamenti ab 
Origene recensili fragmenta 1880, Ankiindigung einer newen 
Ausgabe der griechischen Ubersetzung 1882, Librorum veteris 
testamenti canonicorum pars prior greece 1883 (cf. GGA, 1883, 
1249-52), Agyptiaca 1883, Mittheilungen i.-iv. 1884, 1887, 1889, 
1891, Probe einer newen Ausgabe der lat. Uebersetzungen des 
AT 1885, Catence egypt. 1886, Specimen novee edit. psalterti 
grect 1887, SeptuagintaStudien i.-iii., 1891, Bibliothece syriacce 
que ad philologiam sacram pertinent 1892, Psalterii groect 
quinquagena prima 1892. Among the MSS he left there is a 
complete collection of the biblical quotations of Augustine 
(13,176 from OT and 29,540 from NT, now in the University 
Library of Gottingen), MS Lagarde 34, and others; see Urt. 
p. 77. No other scholar can be mentioned beside him. 

Among articles in Encyclopedias add: Hoberg, ‘Septuaginta’ 
in Wetzer-Welte’s Hncyklopaedie2 xi. (1899) 147-159. 

To Sw. p. 56 (Lit. on Hexapla) add the first attempt to collect 
their fragments made by J. Driesschus (=Drusius) in psalmos 
Davidis veterum interpretum fragmenta, Antw. 1581; the 
enlarged edition of the collection of Nobilius in the Latin 
translation of the editio Siatina (Rome, 1588, reprinted by 
P. Morinus, 1624, see above, p. 440#); Bahrdt’s abridgment of 
Montfaucon’s Hexapla (Lips. 1769, 2 vols. ). 

To Sw. p. 108 (Coptic version) add: J. Goettsberger, ‘Die 
syro-koptischen Bibelcitate aus den Scholien des Barhebraus’ 
(ZATW xxi. [1901] 128-140). 

. To Sw. p. 110 (Ethiopic) add: Osw. Kramer, Die aethiopische 
Ubersetzung des Zacharias: eine Vorstudie zur Geschichte und 
Krilik des Septuagintateates, erstes Heft, Leipzig, 1898 
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To Sw. p. 119 (Armenian) add: J. Goettsberger, ‘Die syro- 
armenischen . . . Bibelcitate . . . des Barhebraus’ (ZAZ'W xxi. 
[1901] 101-127). 

To Sw. p. 230 (Canon) add: H. L. Strack, art. ‘Kanon des 
Alten Testamentes’ (PRE ix, 741-767). 

To Sw. p. 263 (Canonical Books), on Ecclesiastes, add: Dill- 
mann. On Canticles: Wilh. Riedel, Die <Auslegung des 
Hohenliedes, Leipzig, 1898, pp. 105-109, Die Hdss. der griech. 
Ubersetzung des HL. On Daniel: Riessler, Das Buch Daniel : 
Teatkritische Untersuchung., Stuttgart, 1899, pp. 52-59, where 
the close relation between the LXX of Dan. and 1 Esdras is 
recognized. 

To Sw. p.,285 (non-Canonical Books) add: W. J. Moulton, 
‘iiber die Uberleferung und den textkritischen Wert des 
dritten Ezra-Buches [ZATW, 1899, ii. 209ff.; 1900, i. 1ff.). 
Judith: Willrich, ‘Esther und Judith,’ in Judaica, Gottingen, 
1900, 1-39. On Tobit: M. Lohr, ‘ Alexandrinus und Sinaiticus 
zum Buche Tobit’ (7.4 7'W xx. [1900] 243-263), On Maccabees : B. 
Niese, Kvitik der beiden Makkabderbiicher, Berlin, 1900 (reprint 
of two articles in Hermes, xxxv, 268-307, 453-527) ;* Willrich, 
: rhe von Kyrene und das ii Makkabiéerbuch,’ in Judaica, pp. 
131-176. 

Sw. p. 380 on Philo. Note in addition to the paper mentioned 
(374 n. 3) from the Philologus the answer of Wendland-Cohn, 
pp. 521-536, and the rejoinder in vol. lx. pp. 274-279. On 
Josephus the earlier treatises of Spittler (1779) and J. G,. 
Scharfenberg (1780) still deserve mention. Oikonomos has a 
chapter of 90 pages, O71 xc) rape roils apyaias tunes cogois 
UIMprEe yrarry 1 Eprvere tay o, il. T6ff. 

Sw. p. 404 (Quotations in the NT). The extent of these quota- 
tions has been estiinated by Spearman in the anonymous Letter 
on the Septuagint (1759) as equal in length to Ps 119; by 
Grinfield (1850) as twice that length or the extent of Mark. 
The first collection seems to be in the Greek Testament of 
R. Stephen (1550), about 250 passages; the first treatment of 
these quotations in England by Bishop Wettenhall, Sceriptwre 
Authentic and Faith Certain (1668); further, Randolph, The 
Prophecies and other Texts cited in the NT, 1782, 1827; Grin- 
field, p. 142. On Huthn see Hapos. Times, May 1901, 355. Of 
Dittmar, Vetus Testamentum in Novo, a second part is in 
course of preparation. 

Sw. p. 477 (Influence of G on Christian Literature). See 
Oikonomos, vol. iv. EB. NESTLE. 


SEPULCHRE (73) ‘ grave,’ 12) ‘ burying-place’ 
[Mishn. 73, o°2'3 ‘ burial lairs ov niches’]; Gr. prjua, 
pynuetoy tomb,’ ‘monument,’ ragos ‘sepulchre’) is 
represented in Scripture, and particularly in OT, 
not only by these Hebrew and Greek equivalents, 
but also by words and phrases which are synonym- 
ous. It is the pit (2 Is 3818), the stones of the pit 
(ta c3as Is 14%), a man’s house (m3 Is 1438), his 
everlasting house (p2y ma Ec 12°), the house of 
assemblage for all living (orn $55 3342 ma Job 30%), 
and field of burial (a277 ay 2 Ch 26%), 


Of the terms used for the grave by the later Judaism none is 
more significant than the house of the living (Q"n0 n°3), and 
this is the euphemism by which the burying-place of the dead 
is now generally designated by modern Jews. ‘We are the 
dead, they are the living,’ + was the remark actually made to 
the present writer by an aged Rabbi in Smyrna, whose office it 
was to attend at the burial of his Jewish kinsmen, and see them 
laid to their last rest. The ancient Egyptians thought of the 
departed _as the living, and called the cotlin the chest of the 
living. The Egyptian conception of the grave as the everlast- 
ing house was not, however, inconsistent with a strongly 
cherished hope of resurrection. i 
among the Jews of a return to earthly life in the original boay, 
such as prevailed among the Egyptians and led among them 
to the embalming and preservation of the dead. The later 
literature of Judaism speaks rather of a general resurrection, 
when the souls of the departed shall enter into new bodies 
and live on in them. 


The terms employed to describe the grave are 


* Niese begins with the remark, that the origin of the common 
text in Holmes- Parsons, Tischendorf, etc., was apparently 
accidental and arbitrary (‘offenbar ziemlich gzufallig und 
willktirlich entstanden’); Kautzsch, Apokryphen, p. 32, gives 
“aus cod. V. und aus nicht niher bezeichneten Minuskelcodices’ ; 
Fritzsche, Libri apocryphi, p. xix, ‘nescio unde desumptus.’ 
Now take the edition of 1588, where Nobilius remarks on 
1.Mac 420 ‘Addendum est ex codice quem potissinvum in his 
libris sequutt sumus et multis aliis of epi lotdav’; on 84 
“delendum est ex auctoritate codicum quos sequuti sumus et 
vulgatze illud ¢ves, quod in multis antecedit et in nostram 
editionem per typographi incuriam irrepsit.’ These and similar 
passages confirm the present writer’s suggestion (see Sw. p. 
181, n. 2), that, besides the Aldine edition, Cod. Ho 19 has been 
used for the Sixtine edition. To these there must perhaps be 
added 64 (93). 

1 {tis natural to connect such an expression with the areu- 
merit which Jesus summed up in the memorable words, ‘ God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living’ (Mk 1227.) Cf. also 
the striking words 4 Mac 1629 ‘Those who die on behalf of God 
live unto God, as do Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.’ 


But there was no expectation j; 


used often to describe the Underworld where the 
dead live on. The gathering-place of the departed 
in the world beyond is, as above, the pit (Is 38"), 
the nether parts of the earth (Is 44%), Sheol and 
Abaddon (Job 268, Pr 15"), the pit of destruction 
(Ps 55%), the place of silence (Ps 947 115"), the 
land of darkness and of the shadow of death (Job 
107"). ‘ Hence,’ says Dr. Salmond,* 

‘the distinction is occasionally sunk in the OT, and it became 
confused in the later usage of the Targums. But that Sweol 
denotes a definite realm of the dead, and is not identical with 
the grave, appears from the usage of the term, and is recognized 
by the ancient Versions. It is to Sheol that Jacob speaks of 
going to join the son whose death he mourns, but of whose 
burial he knows nothing. It is Sheol that swallows up Korah 
and his company alive. That a common habitation of the dedd 
like the Sualu of the Babylonians, the Hades of the Greeks, the 
Orcus of the Romans, is meant, is indicated also by the fact that 
the expressions to be gathered to one’s people or to one’s fathers, 
to go to one’s fathers, to sleep with one’s fathers, are used in 
cases like those of Abraham, Jacob, Aaron, Moses, David, and 
others, where the temporary or permanent resting-places were 
far removed from the ancestral graves.’ 

A touching illustration of the father looking 
forward to a meeting in another world with a 
departed child is David’s ‘I shall go to him, but he 
shall not return to me’ (2S 12”*). But while Sheol 
is thus ‘the house of assemblage for all living,’ it 
was in the sepulchre of his fathers, in the ancestral 
burying-place and with his departed kindred, that 
the ancient Israelite desired to be buried. And 
there can be no doubt that the wish to be reunited 
with parents and children in Sheol had to do with 
the desire to be buried in the family sepulchre. The 
object of burial, not merely in a grave but in the 
family grave, was to introduce the departed into 
the society of his kinsfolk and ancestors. In the 
earliest times this society was supposed to exist 
either in the family grave or in its immediate 
neighbourhood.+ ‘Bury me not, I pray thee, in 
Egypt,’ said the dying Jacob to Joseph, ‘but I 
will lie with my fathers, and thou shalt carry me 
out of Egypt and bury me in their burying-place’ 
(Gn 49% %°, cf. Joseph’s burial, Jos 24%). And 
nothing could be more pathetic in this reference 
than the request of Barzillai, who declined king 
David’s invitation to live with him at court, and 
said, ‘Let thy servant, I pray thee, turn back 
again, that I may die in mine own city, by the 
grave of my father and my mother’ (28 19°7 RY). 
It was a duty of piety to see the bones of the dead 
placed in the family sepulchre, as David did for 
the bones of Saul and his sons (2 S 21?*"4) ; and it 
was the proper punishment of disobedience to 
the command of Jehovah that a man’s carcass 
should not come into the sepulchre of his fathers 
(1 K 13”). ‘To be deprived of burial was the last 
indignity and the greatest of calamities ; the spirits 
of the unburied dead were believed to wander 
restlessly abroad, or to he in recesses of the pit, if 
they were admitted into Sheol at all (Ezk 32%", 
Is 14%). For this reason the possibility of death 
at sea was regarded with horror. So, too, no 
vengeance upon enemies could be more cruel than 
to throw their bodies to the dogs, or to allow them 
to rot upon the battlefield, or to be left as a prey 
to the fowls of heaven and the beasts of the field 
(Ezk 394, 2 K 985). Of Jason, who ‘slaughtered his 
own citizens without mercy,’ it is said (2 Mae 5"), 
‘he that had cast out a multitude unburied had 
none to mourn for him, nor had he any funeral at 
all, or place in the sepulchre of his fathers.’ But 
the humane prescription of the law of Moses was 
that the criminal hanged upon the gallows should 
be buried, and buried at all hazards, on the day 
of execution (Dt 21°%); and in the case of the 
enemies of Israel captured and hung we find the 
law precisely carried out (Jos 8% 10°). The treat- 

* Christian Doctrine of Immortality, p. 199 [1901 ed. p. 161}. 


t ea Charles, Eschatology: Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian. 
p. 31 ff. 
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ment of the body of Jesus (Jn 19%), and the burial 
of John the Baptist (Mt 14”), and of Stephen (Ac 
8?), by their friends are later illustrations. Even 
suicides received the ordinary rites of burial, as is 
seen in the case of Ahithophel (2S 17%). It was 
the duty of any one who found a corpse in the open 
field to give it burial (To 138 28, ef. 1S 21°); and 
it is creditable to Jewish feeling that the bodies 
of the Gentile dead were allowed to rest in the 
Jewish burying-place side by side with Jewish 
remains. * 

Into the family grave only members of the 
family were admitted. In the Nabatzan sepul- 
chral inscriptions + a curse is pronounced upon the 
man who defiles or sells a grave, or who buries in 
it any who are not members of the family. And 
the famous inscription on the tomb of Eshmun- 
azar, king of Sidon, pronounces doom upon any 
who may disturb his repose, or open or carry off 
his coftin for the sake of treasure,—may they have 
no rest among the departed, may they be buried in 
no grave, and may they have no prosperity in 
their city!+ The family grave was holy ground 
and a permanent possession. The family might 
lose their estate, but never the ancestral tomb; 
for in selling land no Jew could dispose of the 
burying-place, to the use of which his descendants 
were entitled to all time.§ 


When the Jewish people came to be dispersed among the 
nations it was an object of solicitude and ambition to be buried 
in the sacred soil of Canaan. ‘ Whoever,’ says the Talmud, ‘is 
buried in Palestine is as if he were buried under the altar.’ 
And again: ‘ Whoever is interred in Babylonia is as well off as 
if he lay in Palestine, and whoever is buried in Palestine lies 
the same as under the altar.’ || About the 3rd cent. it became 
‘a pious custom to be buried in Judiea’s holy earth, to which 
was attributed an expiatory power. The resurrection was con- 
fidently expected to take place in that country, which it was 
also believed would be the scene of the coming of the Messiah. 
Those who had died in unhallowed countries would roll about 
in the light loose earth until they reached the Holy Land, 
where they could be revivified. In place of living inhabitants 
who were continually decreasing, Judea was becoming every 
day more thickly populated with corpses. The Holy Land, 
which had formerly been an immense témple, inspiring great 
deeds and noble thoughts, was now a holy grave which could 
render nothing holy but death.’ J 


Burial was the universal mode of disposing of 
the dead at all periods of Jewish history [see 
BurRIAL]. Burning, which was the Babylonian 
and Roman usage, was among the Jews a death 
punishment inflicted for aggravated transgressions 
rather than a mode of disposing of the dead (Gn 
38%, Ly 204 21%, Jos 7”, 1 K 137, 2 K 23). Even 
when criminals had suffered the last penalty of the 
law by stoning or burning, or where, as in the 
case of Saul and his sons, slain in battle, necessity 
required that their bodies should be burned (1 5 
3122-13), their remains or ashes were provided with 
a resting-place in the bosom of the earth.** There 
was great variety in the choice of a burying-place 
among the Jews, at least in the earliest times. 
Abraham buried Sarah in the cave of the field of 
Machpelah (Gn 23%); Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, 
was buried under an oak (Gn 35°); Jacob buried 
Rachel (see, above, p. 193*) by the wayside (Gn 
351°); they buried Joshua ‘in the border of his 
inheritance in Timnath-serah, which is in Mt. 
Ephraim’ (Jos 24%); and the men of Jabesh- 
gilead buried the bones of Saul and his sons 
under a terebinth (i Ch 10!”). Burial in the open 
street or at cross roads was expressly forbidden 
by the enactments of later times. There does 
not appear to be evidence in the Scripture his- 


* Hamburger, RE, vol. i. 476. 

+ Studia Biblica, i. 212 ff. 

t Levy, ‘Phonizische Studien,’ p. 2. 

§ Tristram, Eastern Customs in Bible Lands, p. 100 

|| Hamburger, /.c. p. 475. ; Be 

{ Graetz, History of the Jews, vol. ii. 548 (American edition). 

** Of. Hamburger, ‘ Feuerbestattung der Toten,’ Supplement. 
Band, Abt. ii. 40. 


tory to warrant the statement that the family 
grave was originally in the house.* This belongs, 
so far as it appears to have been the case, to a 
later time, and is represented as an exceptional 
honour reserved for kings, prophets, and other 
outstanding personages (1 § 25!, 1 K 2%4, 2 K 2138, 
2Ch 33"). In Babylonia and Assyria, at all events, 
‘only members of the royal family were permitted 
to be buried within the precincts of the town. 
Their bodies might be burned and entombed in 
one of the many palaces of the country. We are 
told of one king, for instance, that he was burned 
or buried in the palace of Sargon ; of another, that 
he was burned in his own palace. The practice 
throws light on what we read in the Books of 
Kings; there, too, we are told that Manasseh ‘‘ was 
buried in the garden of hisown house” (2K 21/8), and 
Amon in the ‘*‘ garden of Uzza” (2 K 21°), Private 
burial in the palaces they had inhabited when 
alive was a privilege reserved for the kings alone.’ + 
The sepulchres set apart for the kings of Judah 
(a'sdpq nin3p) are specially mentioned (2 Ch 21” 24% 
28°"). Not all the kings were privileged to re- 
ceive interment in the royal mausoleum. Neither 
Joash nor Jehoram was buried in the sepulchres of 
the kings (2 Ch 217? 24°), whilst Jehoiada was 
accorded the honour ‘because he had done good in 
Israel and towards God and his house’ (2 Ch 24°), 
The remains of Uzziah were not admitted to the 
sepulchres of the kings, but were interred in ‘the 
field of burial which belonged to the kings, be- 
cause they said he was a leper’ (2 Ch 26”). It is 
not possible to locate ‘the sepulchres of the kings’ 
in Jerusalem. It seems to be implied in a state- 
ment of the prophet Ezekiel (437°) that certain 
kings of Judah were buried close to the temple, if 
not actually within its precincts; and though 
there is no record of such a thing in the historical 
books, the statement is justified by the fact that 
the royal palaces, within which some of them were 
interred, and the first temple, stood virtually 
within the same enclosure. There were also 
common burying-places called ‘the graves of the 
children of the people’ (2 K 23°, Jer 26”), into which 
the dead were sometimes cast in dishonour and 
contempt. 

To prepare for himself a tomb in his lifetime 
has been the custom of every right-thinking Jew 
from early times down to the present day. Shebna, 
whose Jewish origin, however, is doubtful (Is 22'**), 
Asa (2 Ch 1644), Joseph of Arimathzea (Mt 27°°), 
are instances in point. The custom was not con- 
fined to the Jews, for we find it followed by the 
Pharaohs, who built pyramids to receive their 
remains, by Eshmunazar, by the Caliphs, and 
others. 

Of the sepulchres and sepulchral monuments of 
the ancient Hebrews and the later Jews it is pos- 
sible now to give an adequate description and a 
fairly complete history. We owe this to the labours 
—often skilled labours—of residents and travellers 
in Palestine, and especially to the organized and 
persevering efforts of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund and the kindred German Paldstina-Verein. 
The sepulchral remains of Western Palestine, in 
particular, have been in many cases carefully 
examined and measured and described, with plans 
and sketches, in the Reports and Memoirs of these 
societies. We can now classify the sepulchral 
remains according to the type which they repre- 
sent, and even, with some measure of certainty, 
assign them to the period to which they belong,— 
to the Phoenician or Hebrew, Jewish, Herodian, 
Roman, Byzantine, Saracenic, or Crusading periods. 


| There are three principal types of ancient tombs 


*So R. H. Charles, Eschatology, p. 32. ; 
+ Sayce, Social Life among the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
p. 67. 
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found in Western Palestine:* (i.) Rock - hewn 
Tombs ; (ii.) Masonry Tombs ; (iii.) Sarcophagi. 

i. RocK-HEWN TompBs.—These are by far the 
most numerous, and they are found in many 
varieties. They are also the earliest in date. The 
soft limestone ranges of Western Palestine and 
Syria were honeycombed with natural caves, admit- 
ting of easy enlargement and adaptation. They 
had been available for the shelter of the living 
before being used for the reception of the dead 
(1S 22! 24%), The usual form of Hebrew tomb 
in the earliest period took advantage of these 
caverns in the soft strata of limestone. In this 
the Hebrews copied the Phoenicians, whose prin- 
ciple of architecture, Renan tells us,} was the 
earved rock, not the column, as with the Greeks ; 
but in point of architectural taste and skill they 
were far behind their masters. In striking con- 
trast to the Egyptian sepulchral monuments,— 
massive pyramids and vast underground chambers, 
—the Hebrew tomb, whether single or more com- 
plex, was marked by extreme simplicity. In fact, 
simplicity of construction and absence of archi- 
tectural ornament are the surest notes of the 
antiquity of a Hebrew sepulchre. No less remark- 
able is the contrast between the inscriptions and 
wall-paintings on Egyptian tombs—as at Beni- 
Hassan and elsewhere—and the plain and un- 
adorned simplicity of Hebrew tombs, which until 
a late period are entirely devoid of inscriptions. 
In some cases tombs are found singly on the hill- 
sides, as though individuals chose to have their 
last resting-place in their own vineyard, like Joseph 
of Arimathsea, who had his own new tomb in his 
garden. More often they form a regular burying- 
ground or cemetery. Tombs of notable person- 
ages, like the so-called Tomb of Joshua, have gener- 
ally other tombs around them, the desire being 
strong among all Orientals to be laid near to some 
holy man or national hero. 

(1) The simplest form of rock-hewn tomb is that 
in which a grave has been sunk in the surface of 
the rock to receive the body, and fitted with a 
slab, let in round the mouth, to cover it, the 
cover being sometimes flush with the flat surface 
of the rock, and sometimes raised and ornamented 
like the lid of a sarcophagus. 

(2) Another simple form of tomb is an excava- 
tion driven into the face of a rock—called 3)s, 
plural o>\2—just large enough to receive a corpse, 
the mouth being closed by a rough stone slab. 

(3) The most common description of tomb is that 
in which a number of kokim are grouped together 
in one or more chambers of the same excavation. 
These, again, are in three varieties : (a) A sepulchre 
consisting of a natural cavern in one of the softer 
strata of limestone, having kokim eut in its sides 
with their beds on a level with the floor, the 
mouths of these being closed by rough stone slabs, 
either made to fit close, or only resting against the 
perforated face of rock. (6) A sepulchre where 
a square or oblong chaniber has been cut in the 
rock, and kokim ranged along three of its sides, 
their mouths closed by neatly dressed stone slabs 
fitting closely, the entrance to the chamber itself 
being by a low square opening, fitted with a slab 
in the same manner, or with a stone door turning 
on a socket hinge, and secured by bolts on the 
inside. In this kind of tomb there is usually a 
bench running in front of the kokim, and raised 
from 1] ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. above the floor of the 
excavated chamber. (c) A sepulchre in which one 
entrance leads into a number of chambers, each 
containing kokim. Such tombs generally have a 


* We follow Sir Charles Wilson’s classification : see The Survey 
of Western Palestine, Volume of Special Papers, p. 280 ff. : and 
PEFSt, 1869, p. 66 ff., where there are useful plans. 

+ Mission de Phénicie, p. 822. 
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sort of porch or vestibule hewn in the rock, the 
front of the roof being often supported by pillars 
of natural rock surmounted by a frieze, and bear- 
ing other kinds of ornamentation. From this 
porch a low door leads into an antechamber, with 
or without tombs, from which access is obtained 
to the tomb chambers, all of which have raised 
benches running in front of the kokim openings. 
Some of the chambers have, instead of kokim, arched 
recesses (arcosolia) cut out in their sides, in which 
the body was laid, or perhaps a sarcophagus placed. 
The so-called Tomb of Joshua at Tibneh, on the 
toman road from Antipatris to Jerusalem, is of 
this class. It is prominent among the nine tombs 
that make the rock cemetery of the place, and has 
a portico supported on rude pieces of rock with 
very simple capitals. There are niches for over 
two hundred lamps, arranged in vertical rows, 
giving the appearance of an ornamental pattern, 
~ . 3 
and all smoke-blacked. ‘Entering the low door, 

says Conder, ‘we find the interior chamber to be 
a square with five loculi, not very perfectly cut, on 
their sides. The whole is quite unornamented, 
except by four very rough brackets supporting the 
flat roof. On becoming accustomed to the dark- 
ness, one perceives that the central! loculus at the 
back forms a little passage about 7 ft. long, 2 ft. 
6 in. high, and 3 ft. 4 in. broad, through which one 
creeps into a second but smaller chamber, 9 ft. 3 in. 
by 8ft. lin.,and5 ft.5in. high. In this, opposite 
the entrance, a single /oculus runs at right angles 
to the wall, and a single niche is cut on the left 
for a lamp.’ * 

Conder (PEHF'St, 1878, p. 31) classifies the rock-cut tombs as 
follows :—1. Kokim tombs. 2. Loculus tombs. 3. Sunk tombs. 
The first two classes he believes to be of Hebrewand Jewish 
origin, but the third more likely to be Christian of the Byzan- 
tine period. The word kok and its plural kokim designate the 
pigeon-holes or tunnels running in from the side of a sepulchral 
chamber, each having room for a corpse and nothing more. 
The designation loculus (locus in sepulchro) is applied to the 
shelf, or trough, or bench receptacle for the corpse, which is of 
later use than the kokim. In many tombs which have been 
examined there is a mixture of both kokim and loculi, indi- 
cating a transition period about the Christian era or earlier. 
‘The kokim tombs,’ Conder explains, ‘are those which have 
parallel tunnels running in, three or four side by side, from the 
walls of a rectangular chamber. The bodies lay with their feet 
towards the chamber, and stone pillars for raising the heads are 
often found at the farther end. The kokim vary in number 
from one or two up to fifteen or twenty, and are of various 
lengths, from 3 or 4 to 7 ft. There is no system of orientation, 
and the entrance door is in the face of the cliff, the chamber 
within being directed according to the lie of the rock. This 
kind of tomb is certainly the most ancient in the country, for 
the kokim are sometimes-destroyed in enlarging the tomb on 
These tombs were used by the Jews. 
This is proved by a rare Hebrew inscription, by a representation 
of the seven-branched golden candlestick, and by the fact that 
some of them are sacred to modern Jews as the tombs of their 
ancestors, and that their measurements agree with the pre- 
scriptions in the Talmud. The kokimm are not sufficiently large, 
as a rule, to admit of the supposition that the bodies were 
embalmed or swathed in bandages like those which make the 
Egyptian mummy so bulky when preserved untouched. There 
is nothing in the sepulchral remains of Palestine any more than 
in the Bible itself to lead us to believe that the embalming of 
the dead was a Hebrew custom (Conder, Syrian Stone Lore, p. 
133). For another classification of tombs see Benzinger, Hed. 
Arch. p. 225, which follows Tobler’s in SWP, Volunie of Special 
Papers, p. 288 f. 

We have seen that the simple tombs belong to 
the earlier period, and that the portico at the 
entrance, with its ornaments, is usually a note of 
more recent origin. It is to the Herodian Age 
that the ancient tombs on the east side of the 
Kidron Valley, Absalom’s Pillar (possibly the tomb 
of Alexander Jannzus), the Tombs of St. James 
and Zechariah, and the monolith known as the 
Egyptian Tomb, are to be assigned. The so-called 
Tomb of St. James, now known as the Tomb of the 
Bene Hazir, with its Aramaic text, Doric pillars, 
and triglyphs, and inner chamber containing 
kokim, is perhaps the earliest of the group, and 
belongs to the Ist cent. B.c. The others are prob 


* PEFSt, 1873, p. 145. 
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ably later. The fine monument to the north of 
Jerusalem, commonly called the Tombs of the 
Kings, but known to the natives as Kubfr es- 
Salatin (Tombs of the Sultans), has been identi- 
fied by Robinson as the tomb of Helena, queen 
of Adiabene. It contains that mixture of kokim 
and locudi which would seem to date it on the 
border of the Christian era. In one of the lower 
chambers vf the tomb was found a sarcophagus 
with an Aramaic inscription containing the words 
Sara Meleka. It is not impossible that this was 
the native name of Helena herself, and that the 
remains found in the sarcophagus were her own. 

ii, MAsonry Tomps.—These are rarely found in 
Palestine, and they are later than the rock-hewn 
sepulchres. They are confined to the northern 
portion of the country. ‘The most famous are 
described by Sir Charles Wilson (SIP 283). He 
mentions —(1) a building at Kedes (Kedesh- 
naphtali), 34 ft. 4 in. square, with a doorway on 
its southern side leading to a chamber containing 
kokim, which have been used for interments 
down to a late period; (2) two tombs at Tell 
Flum (one of the possible sites for Capernaum), 
the one of which has 26 kokim, and, being subter- 
ranean, is closed with a door of basalt, the other 
of which has /ocali, and is built of coursed basaltic 
rubble ; (8) a fine tomb at Malal, near Nazareth, 
with 4 Aokim and attached semi-pillars of the 
Tonic order outside; (4) a square tomb at Teidsir 
with three Joculi, a domed ‘roof, and pilasters 
on each side; (5) the remains of a building at 
Ain el B’aineh, which had stone over rock-cut 
tombs. Tothese Conder has added four more, three 
of them at or near Jerusalem. 

iii. SARCOPHAGI.—Between the 6th and the 4th 
cent. B.C. the Phoenicians buried in sarcophagi 
called anthropoid, having a human head and even 
an entire recumbent form on the lid, the ovedy of 
the sarcophagus being shaped like a mummy case. 
Such is the famous tomb of Eshmunazar with the 
celebrated Phcenician inscription. In the great 
discovery of sepulchral remains made at Beyrout 
some years ago, sarcophagi, mummy shaped, some 
in white and some in black marble, were found. 
Among the sarcophagi discovered in the excava- 
tions was a splendid sarcophagus in black stone 
resembling that of Eshmunazar, and bearing an 
inscription purporting that it is the tomb of ‘Tab- 
nith, priest of Ashtoreth and king of the Sidonians, 
son of Eshmunazar. Some of those sarcophagi 
were made of pottery, recalling the slipper-shaped 
glazed earthen cofiins found by Loftus* on the 
ancient Babylonian mounds at Warka. Although 
the Hebrews copied from the Phcenicians in their 
rock-hewn tombs, they did not follow them largeiy 
in the use of sarcophagi. We have already men- 
tioned the sarcophagus of queen Sara found in 
the Tomb of the Kings. Of others found in 
Palestine, those discovered at Kedes are the most 
ornamented. The material out of which they are 
hewn is hard white limestone, almost like marble, 
and the workmanship is excellent. Some of them 
had been made for two bodies laid in opposite 
directions, and at the bottom of the Joculi were 
small raised pillars to receive the heads. With 
the exception of those great anthropoid sarcophagi, 
there is nothing to show a very marked distinction 
between the Hebrew and Pheenician tombs from 
the earliest to the latest age. The history of the 
sepulchres found in Phenicia agrees perfectly with 
the chronological series which has been established 
independently in Palestine. +t 

In the Greek age monuments erected over 
tombs became common, the tombs beneath being 
rock-cut. In such cases there is a combination of 


*W. K. Loftus, Chaldea and Susiana, p. 202. 
¢ Conder, Syrian Stone Lore, p. 97. 
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the masonry and sarcophagus type of tombs. 
Hiram’s Tomb,* about three miles from modern 
Tyre, containing a tomb or sarcophagus formed 
out of a huge block and emplaced on a pedestal 
made of three courses of grey limestone, most 
probably belongs to this period ; and tomb towers 
containing sarcophagi are to be found throughout 
Syria. At Palmyra those structures consist some- 
times of four or five storeys. Tombstones and 
sculptured sepulchres have been found at Rabbath- 
ammon, in HKastern Palestine, belonging to the 
age of the Antonines, but are to be classed among 
pagan funerary monuments. Sometimes solid 
monuments were erected near tombs like the 
Kammuat el-Hirmil, east of the Jordan—a solid 
tower in two storeys, with pyramidal roof and bas- 
reliefs representing the hunting of the stag, the 
bear, and the wild boar, which date, it is supposed, 
from the 3rd or 4th cent. Of sepulchral monu- 
ments we have a notable example in the mauso- 
leum erected at Modin by Simon the Maccabee for 
his father and his brother. ‘Simon,’ says the 
writer (1 Mac 13”-*%), * built a monument upon the 
sepulchres of his father and his brethren, and 
raised it aloft to the sight, with polished stone 
behind and before. And he set up seven pyramids, 
one over against another, for his father and his 
mother and his four brethren. And for these he 
made cunning devices, setting about them vreat 
pillars, and upon the pillars he fashioned all 
manner of arms for a perpetual memory, and 
beside the arms ships carved, that they should be 
seen of all that sail on the sea.’ Of this famous 
structure all trace has been lost since the 4th 
cent., and its site has not yet been identified. (See 
Mopi1n). 

In this connexion we recall the stinging words 
of Jesus describing the Pharisees as whited 
sepulchres, outwardly beautiful, but inwardly 
full of the bones of the dead—as building the 
tombs of the prophets and garnishing the sepulchres 
of the righteous, but being of a totally different 
spirit from those they seemed to honour (Mt 2377 
+8. 30) Whited sepulchres were evidently sepulchral 
erections whitewashed or plastered over to render 
them conspicuous, and to preserve passers-by from 
the ceremonial defilement they might contract by 
approaching them. That some such distinguish- 
ing mark was necessary we gather from a similar 
saying in St. Luke’s Gospel, in which Jesus describes 
the scribes and Pharisees as ‘ graves which appear 
not’ (Lk 114). The reference in this passage must 
be to the humbler class of graves siunply dug in 
the earth, and with no monument of any kind to 
mark the spot. At the present day the white- 
washed slabs covering Mohammedan graves around 
Jerusalem glitter in the sunshine and easily attract 
notice. (See for cairns or stones heaped on graves 
art. BURIAL). 

There are two sepulchres in particular which 
must always bave a special interest to the Bible 
student, and which are both alike enveloped in 
a certain degree of mystery—the cave of Mach- 
pelah, the burial-place of Sarah, Abraham, Isaac 
and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah; and the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, where the body of Jesus 
was laid and remained for ‘three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth.’ As regards 
the grave of the patriarchs, now covered by the 
mosque at Hebron, see art. MACHPELAH [cf. also 
Stanley’s Sermons in the East (pp. 141-169) and 
PEFSt for 1882 (pp. 193-214)]. Touching the 
Holy Sepulchre for which Saracens and Crusaders 
contended, and regarding whose site heated con- 
troversies still rage, it seems impossible to attain 
to certainty. The tradition of more than fifteen 
centuries located it within the Church of the Holy 

* See it figured in Syrian Stone Lore, p. 96. 
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Sepulchre. This tradition has been called in | Valley of Craftsmen, cf. Neh 11°, 5. Grandfather 


question since the days of Robinson. Its truth 
would require the site to have been without the 
wall of the city, for it is said that ‘Jesus bear- 
ing the cross went forth unto the place called the 
place of a skull’ (Jn 19!7- 38), and that ‘ He suffered 
without the gate’ (He 13"). But the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre is not only near the very heart of 
the city as it is now occupied, but it must always 
have been within the line of the second wall. The 
latter contention is opposed, however, among recent 
authorities by Conrad Schick, who, after having 
resisted the traditional site for nearly forty years, 
has been led to accept it as the true site. He 
professes * to have ascertained by excavations and 
measurements that Calvary and the tomb in the 
garden where Jesus was laid were without the line 
of the wall though very close to it, just as we read 
inJn 19”. The site favoured by recent authorities 
is a knoll of rock of rounded form and covered 
with shallow soil and grass, just outside the north 
wall of the city, and a little distance from the 
Damascus Gate. Under it is the cave called 
‘Jeremiah’s Grotto,’ and there are two holes in 
the face of the steep and rocky bank terminating 
the knoll, which look like the sockets of eyes in 
a skull. Dr. Selah Merrill, long United States 
Consul in Jerusalem, the late General Gordon, the 
late Sir J. W. Dawson, and Colonel Conder,+ have 
given their support to this site (see art. JERUSALEM, 
vol. ii. p. 596*, and ef. Survey of Western Palestine, 
vol. on Jerusalem, pp. 429-438). Thomson,* after 
examining all the evidence on both sides, attained 
to no certainty as to the site: ‘Far better,’ he 
says, ‘rest contented with the undoubted fact that 
somewhere without the walls of this limited plat- 
form of the Holy City the Son of Man was lifted 
up, ‘‘ that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” ’ 


Lirgrrature.—Keil, Bib. Arch. ii. 199 ff.; Benzinger, Heb. 
Arch. pp. 163 ff., 224-227 ; Stade, GVJ i. pp. 14, 15 ff.; Schwally, 
Das Leben nach dem Tode, pp. 54-66; Conder, Syrian Stone 
Lore; R. H. Charles, Eschatology: Hebrew, Jewish, and 
Christian; Thomson, Land and Book; Bliss, Eacavations at 
Jerus.; SWP, vols. i. and iv.; PEF St, passim; ZDPV, passim. 

THOMAS NICOL. 

SERAH (nw).—A daughter of Asher, Gn 4617 (A 
Zdap, D Zdppa), Nu 26°) (B Kdpa, BY AF Zdpa, 
AV Sarah), 1 Ch 7° (B Dépe, A Lapa). 


SERAIAH (any, av, LXX Lapalas or Fapacd).— 
4. Scribe or secretary in the reign of David, 28 
87 (B ’Acd, Yapalas). In 28 20” he is called 
Sheva (Keré sw, Keth. ww), B’Iycots, A’Ioots. In 
1 K 4% the name appears as Shisha svi (B DaBd, A 
Led). This form or Shasha would be restored else- 
where by Thenius, Wellhausen, and Stade; while 
Klostermann prefers the form Shaysha xew (B 
"Inoots, & Do's, A Loved), which is found in 1 Ch 
181°, 2. High priest in the reign of Zedekiah. He 
was put to death with other distinguished captives 
by order of Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah, 2 KK 2518-2), 
Jer 52*!:?7, He is mentioned in the list of high 
priests, 1 Ch 64. Ezra claimed descent from him, 
Ezr 7} (1 Es 8! Azaraias, 2 Es 1! Saraias). His name 
also occurs in 1 Es 5° Saraias. 3. One of ‘ the cap- 
tains of the forces’ who joined Gedaliah at Mizpah 
after his appointment as governor by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 2 K 25”, Jer 408. The text of Kings is evi- 
dently abridged from that of Jeremiah. The epithet 
‘the Netophathite’ applied to his father in Kings 
really belongs to a different person. 4 Second son 
of Kenaz, and brother of Othniel, 1 Ch 4-14. He 
was father of Joab, who was the ‘father’ of the 


* PEFSt, 1893, p. 119 ff. 

+ Handbook to the Bible, p. 355. 

t The Land and the Book (Southern Palestine and Jeru- 
salem), 


of Jehu, a prince of Simeon, 1 Ch 4%. 6. One of 
the twelve leaders who returned with Zerubbabel, 
Ezr 22. In the corresponding list, Neh 7’, he is 
called Azariah (1 Es 5% Zaraias). 7. A priestly 
clan, probably named after the high priest of 
No. 2. This course of priests was first in order 
in the times of Zerubbabel (Neh 127, 1 Es 55), 
Joiakim (Neh 12”), and Nehemiah (Neh 10). This 
family is noted as one of these that settled in 
Jerusalem (Neh 11"). In the corresponding list, 
1 Ch 9", Azariah is substituted. ‘ Very probably 
they were father and son, and the two lists have 
selected different names to represent the priestly 
house, cf. 1 Ch 7%’ (Ryle). 8. One of the three 
princes whom Jehoiakim sent to apprehend Jere- 
miah and Baruch (Jer 367°). 9. Son of Neriah and 
brother of Baruch, Jer 51°". He held the office of 
amo ww (AV ‘a quiet prince,’ m. ‘or prince of Me- 
nucha or chief chamberlain’; RV ‘ chief chamber- 
lain,’ m. ‘or quartermaster’). The Vulg. tr. princeps 
prophetic; the Targ. (xp2qpA 22) and LXX (dpywv 
dépwv), followed by Gratz and Cheyne, read ‘in 
command over(the) gifts,’z.e. ninzz-7y. In this official 
capacity he attended Zedekiah when that prince 
went to Babylon to pay homage to Nebuchadnezzar. 
Like his brother Baruch, he was a friend of Jere- 
miah ; and the prophet having written in a book 
the denunciations against Babylon that are now 
contained in Jer 50-51°*, entrusted the volume to 
Seraiah, and bade him on his arrival at Babylon 
to read the prophecies, publicly, as it would seem, 
and then with the symbolic action of a prophet to 
cast the book into the Euphrates and proclaim, 
‘Thus shall Babylon sink, and shall not rise again 
because of the evil that I will bring upon her.’ 
This scene suggested to St. John the imagery of 
Rev 18”. N. J. D. WHITE. 


SERAPHIM (mw; Lepadelu and Lepadely ; sera- 
phim).—The seraphim are an order of celestial 
beings referred to only in Is 6**. In his vision of 
J” the prophet sees them as attendants of the 
heavenly court, ministers of the ideal sanctuary. 
They are apparently human in form—they have 
faces, hands, and feet (vv.2*°); each of them has 
three pairs of wings (v.?); they stand or hover 
above J” as He sits upon His throne (v.?); and 
they proclaim His holiness in antiphonal chant 
(v.*). 

Opinion varies as to the origin of the word 
and the conception. Gesenius was doubtful, but 
thought it best to connect the term with the Arab. 
uw! ‘to be noble,’ thus viewing the seraphim 
as the princes or nobles of the heavenly court. 
A considerable number of Jewish writers, such as 
Abulwalid and Kimchi, derived the word from 7, 
regarding the seraphim as bright or shining angels. 
But 7” means ‘to burn,’ not ‘to shine,’ and ae- 
cordingly others have supposed the word to denote 
the ardent love or burning zeal of the Divine 
attendants. The verbal root, however, is not in- 
transitive, but active; it means not to glow with 
heat, but to consume with fire. Hence the seraphim 
would have rather to be regarded as agents of 
purification by fire. This is in accordance with 
Is 6°, where one of the spirits is represented as 
carrying celestial fire from off the altar to purify 
the lips of the prophet and purge away his sin (but 
see Dillm.-Kittel, ad loc.). 

It is now usual to bring the prophet’s conception 
into relation with popular Hebrew mythology. 
The sdraph of Nu 216, Dt 85 is a ‘fiery,’ i.e. 
venomous, serpent, which bites the Israelites in 
the desert (see SERPENT). In Is 14” 308 allusion is 
made to a ‘flying fiery serpent’ (s@ra@ph), which has 
its home in the desert between Palestine and 
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Egypt. The latter is certainly a creation of popu- 
lar imagination. As the analogous cherub was 
primarily a personification of the thundercloud, so 
the seraph was of the serpent-like lightning. Now 
just as a psalmist represents J’ as making the 
flaming fire His ministers (Ps 1044), so the prophet 
seizes the popular notion of the seraph and trans- 
fers it to the realm of pure spiritual ideas. Not a 
trace of the serpentine form is left in his conception. 
His seraphim are the guardians of J’”’s holiness, 
who keep the profane and unclean, at a distance, 
and purge from defilement that which is to be 
taken into Js service. By means of this splendid 
symbolism the prophet vividly expresses the truth 
that ‘J” is a consuming fire’ (Dt 474, He 12°). 

Another view has been started by Dillm.-Kittel 
and Marti owing to the discovery in an Egyptian 
tomb of the 12th dynasty at Beni-Hassan, of two 
winged griffin figures placed as guardians at the 
entrance. The griffin is represented in Demotic 
by the word seref, and Marti suggests that the 
seraphim in Isaiah’s vision are to be thought of 
as guarding the threshold of the temple.* 

The ‘living creatures’ of Rev 4°8, which are 
partly like Ezekiel’s cherubim, resemble Isaiah’s 
seraphim in possessing six wings and in proclaiming 
the Trisagion. But Cheyne has remarked that 
‘the popular notion of the seraphim as angels is, 
of course, to be rejected. They are, indeed, more 
like Titans than placid Gabriels or Raphaels’ 
(Prophecies of Isaiah, i. 32). 

The similarity of the word seraph to the Egyp- 
tian Serapis led Hitzig and others to identify the 
two. This idea has found little acceptance (cf., 
against it, Dillm.-Kittel, Jes. ad Joc.), and still 
less has Knobel’s suggestion that seraphim is a 
false reading for ow, an imaginary Heb. word 
meaning ‘ministers.’ 

LITFRATURE.—See art. CHERUBIM, and cf. the Comm. on Isaiah, 
esp. Cheyne, Dillm.-Kistel, and Marti. J. STRACHAN. 


SERAR (Zepdp, AV Aserer), I Es 5°=Sisera, Ezr 
DS Neni ie 


SERED (775).—A son of Zebulun, Gn 464 (A Zéped, 
D’Ecped), Nu 267”) (BA Zdpesd). 


SERGIUS PAULUS. 


SERJEANTS is used in Ac 16%-** as an approxi- 
mate English rendering of faSdoiyu (=‘rod- 
bearers’), which represents in Greek the Latin 
lictores, officials whose duty it was to attend the 
Roman magistrates, to execute their orders, and 
especially to administer the punishments of scourg- 
ing or beheading. For this purpose they carried, as 
their mark of office, the fasces, a bundle of rods 
with an axe inserted. At Philippi they were 
attached to the orparnyol, i.e. the duwmviri, or 
pretores, who administered justice in that Roman 
colony (Marquart, i. 475 ff.); but who found on. 
this occasion that by summarily inflicting stripes 
and imprisonment, without due trial, they had 
violated the rights of Roman citizens, and so had 
to undo, as best they might, the effects of the 
rash action for which they, rather than their 
instruments the lictors, were responsible. 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

SERON (2%pwv).—‘ The commander of the host 
of Syria’ (6 dpxwy rijs dvvduews Zupias), who was de- 
feated by Judas Maccabieus at Beth-horon, 1 Mac 
313. 23. Jos. Ant. XII. vil. 1. 


See PAULUS (SERGIUS). 


SERPENT. — Eight Heb. words are used for 


* On the Egyptian custom of keeping a live snake in the larger 
temples as the representative of the tutelary demon, see Cheyne’s 
‘Tsaiah’ in PB p. 139, where the famous Black Granite Serpent 
of Athribitis is figured. 
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serpent. One Gr. word only (éx:dva, ‘ the viper’), 
which is not used in the LXX, occurs in the NT. 

1. vim nahdsh, is supposed by some (identifying 
roots unjand wn?) to mean ‘ the hisser.’ It is generic 
for a serpent or snake. The Arab. equivalent 
hanash is clearly the same word, with a trans- 
position of the first two radicals. Its meaning is, 
however, far more general than that of the Heb. 
term. The root signifies ‘to hunt or capture.’ 
Hanash is defined ‘anything that is hunted or 
caught or captured, of birds or flying things, or 
venomous or noxious reptiles, such as scorpions and 
serpents, or vermin, such as hedgehogs and lizards, 
and the rat and mouse, and any animal the head 
of which resembles that of a serpent.’ It even 
includes the common fly. But, in popular usage 
at the present day, it is applied to serpents only. 

2. pan tannin, plur, oyin tanninin. Vhis, which 
is usually tr. ‘dragon,’ sometimes otherwise (see 
DRAGON, 4), is tr. ‘serpent’ in AV and RV of Ex 
7% 10. 12 Ty.10 RVim ‘ Heb. tannin, any large reptile’), 
and in RV of Ps 91% (AV ‘dragon’). It is inter- 
esting to note that while P in the above passages 
of Exodus uses tannin for the creature into which 
Moses’ rod was changed, E in ch. 4° (ef. 7 [? R)) 
uses ndhash. The LXX tr. tannin by dpdxwy and 
nahash by tgs. It would have been better if our 
versions had preserved a similar distinction in 
terms. 

3. ayuEy ’ephieh. The Arab. ‘af‘a is defined as ‘a 
certain serpent of a malignant kind, spotted white 
and black, slender in the neck, broad in the head. 
It is said that it will not quit its place.’ There 
is nothing in this description which fixes the 
species or even genus of the serpent referred to. 
AV and RV tr. ’ep/'ch in the three places in which 
it occurs (Job 2016, Is 30° 595) ‘viper,’ LXX édus, 
domis, BaoiNlcxos. ‘Tristram believes that this may 
be Echis arenicola, Boie. 

4, aw2y ‘akshibh, aomis, aspis (Ps 1403), AV and 
RV ‘adder.’ St. Paul, quoting the passage in Ro 
38 according to the LXX, gives doris =‘ asp.’ 

5. jnp pethen. This word occurs 6 times (Dt 32°, 
Job 204-16 AV and RV ‘asp’; Ps 584, AV and 
RV ‘adder,’ AVm ‘asp’; 91% AV and RV ‘adder,’ 
AVm ‘asp’; Is 118 AV and RV ‘asp’). In all 
of these the LXX has dozis, except Job 2016 
where it gives dpdkwy, and Ps 91!° where it has 
Basiioxos. These discrepancies of translation, 
ancient and modern, show the uncertainty as to the 
serpent intended by pethen. ’Acris seems to have 
been the equivalent in Gr. of more than one species. 
The repeated mention of the venomousness of the 
pethen, and the allusion to its being used in the 
tricks of serpent charmers (Ps 58°), led Tristram to 
think that the animal intended is the Egyp. cobra, 
Naja haje, I.., on the ground that snake charmers 
usually have one or more cobras. It is common to 
see a cobra, on each side of a winged globe, in the 
attitude of striking, chiselled over the doors of 
Egyp. temples. The Eng. ‘asp’ is derived from 
the Gr. and Lat. aspis. It is usually understood 
in those languages of the Vipera aspis, L. 

6. vox zepha, xyes giph'éni. These words occur 
5 times (Pr 23% LXX xepdorns, AV and RV ‘adder,’ 
AVm ‘cockatrice,’ RVm ‘basilisk’; Is 118 14% 
écyova aomidwv, AV ‘cockatrice,’ m. ‘adder,’ RV 
‘basilisk,’ m. ‘adder’; 59° dois, AV ‘ cockatrice,’ 
m. ‘adder,’ RV ‘basilisk,’ m. ‘adder’; Jer 8!" dava- 
rovvras = ‘deadly,’ AV ‘ cockatrices,’ RV ‘ basilisks,’ 
m. ‘adders’). ‘The meaning of the root of the Heb. 
word is unknown, and hence gives no clue to the 
species intended. Both cockatrice and basilisk are 
fabulous. Neither the LXX nor our translators 
have been able to fix on any species. 

7. nEaw shéphiphon (Gn 49" ‘adder,’ AVm ‘arrow- 
snake’ [given by RV in Is 34” for hippdz, AV ‘great 
owl’; sce Own, RVm ‘horned snake,’ LXX év«a- 
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Onwevos=‘oneinambush’). By general consent this 
serpent has been identified with Cerastes Hassel- 
quistii, Strauch, the horned serpent, a desert species 
of the most venomous kind, which hides in depres- 
sions in the way, as those made by a camel’s foot. 
This would explain the allusion to biting ‘the 
horse’s heels.’ It is a foot or 18 in. long, of a sandy 
colour, with brown or blackish spots. It has a 
pair of horn-like processes above the eyes. ‘The 
Arabs of the desert call it shefvin, which, though not 
classical, seems to be a survival of its ancient name. 

8. 4y sadraph, ‘fiery serpent,’ from a Heb. root 
signifying ‘to burn,’ hence poisonous from inflam- 
mation. It is usually an adjective to other words 
signifying serpent, as nahdash (Nu 21° LXX dava- 
rodvras), but also appears as a substantive (Nu 21%, 
Is 14% 30° LXX dqus, doris?). The ‘fiery serpents’ 
(Nu 21% 8), which were sent to torment the Israelites 
in the desert, may have been any or all of the 
venomous species of et-Tih, as the cobra, the 
cerastes or sand snake. The ‘ fiery flying serpent’ 
(Is 14% 30°), 7292 FY saraph mé'dpheph, is probably 
to be understood of some fabulous serpentine crea- 
ture with wings, such as are sculptured on Egyptian 
monuments ; but the expression fying may have 
been intended to indicate the rapid darting with 
which a venomous snake strikes its prey. One of 
the snakes of Syria, called by the Arabs ‘akd-el- 
jauz, is also called et-tayydrah, because of its 
arrow-like, darting motion. 

9. "Ex.dva is used only in the NT, and is tr? 
‘viper’ (Mt 37 12%4 23°, Lk 37, Ac 28). Itis prob- 
ably generic for poisonous snakes. Tristram thinks 
that the one which fastened on St. Paul’s hand 
may have been Vipera aspis, L., which, although 
now extinct in Malta, whence venomous serpents 
have entirely disappeared, may have been there in 
the apostle’s day. 

A review of the above critical analysis shows (1) 
that the translators have been at lttle pains to 
render the Heb. terms by the same Gr. and Eng. 
words in different places ; (2) that to only one Heb. 
word, shéphiphon, is it possible to give a scientific 
name with any degree of certainty. Of another, 
pethen, the most probable but not certain equivalent 
is the cobra. Of the others, three, ‘wkshibh, zepha 
or zgiphént, and ’epheh, are wholly uncertain or 
indefinite ; one, tannin, had perhaps better be tr*, 
as elsewhere, ‘dragon’; one, ndhash, is generic ; 
and one, sdéraph, is primarily of adjective not sub- 
stantive force. 

The following is a list of the principal venomous 
serpents in Palestine and Syria and Sinai: Daboia 
zanthina, Gray, a nocturnal species, large enough 
to swallow a hare; Cerastes Husselquistii, Strauch, 
the horned snake ; Naja haje, L., the Egyp. cobra, 
a very deadly species ; Lehis arenicola, Boie, also 
extremely deadly ; Vipera Huphratica, Martin, 
and V. ammodytas, L., both widely ditrused and 
highly poisonous. Besides the above there are 
numerous species of non-venomous snakes, among 
which are Zamenis viridiflavus, Dum. et Bibr., a 
species of a greenish-yellow to tobacco-leaf colour, 
often 6 ft. long, the variety carbonarius, Bonap., 
being black; Z. dahlii, of a bluish colour mottled 
with black spots, and various species of Adlabes, 
Coluber, ete.; in all, 27 non-venomous kinds. It is 
probable that the Hebrews regarded all snakes 
with abhorrence, and that the common people 
supposed most or all of them to be venomous. 

The reputation of the serpent has always been 
double. It was the emblem of Mercury and 
Asculapius. A serpent, to this day, figures on 
devices and badges pertaining to the healing art. 
The Pheenicians worshipped the serpent, and the 
Chinese do so now. ‘The Egyptians also wor- 
shipped Kneph under this form. They embalmed 
the bodies of serpents. The Scripture allusions to 
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the wisdom of the serpent are two: Mt 101%, which 
refers to its caution in avoiding danger, and Gn 
314.13 in which guile and malice are plainly in- 
tended (cf. 2 Co 11°, Rev 12°). Heathen mythology 
also attributed to the serpent such. qualities of 
diabolism. And just as Israel came to worship 
the brazen serpent, which, according to tradition, 
was made to remind them of the venom and de- 
stroying properties of its prototype (2 K 18%), so 
the heathen have come to worship the creature 
they most fear. This is not to be wondered at, 
as all heathen worship is a compound of super- 
stition and fear. Most of the Scripture allusions 
to the serpent are to its evil qualities. It is 
treacherous (Dan is a serpent in the way, Gn 49"); 
venomous (Ps 584); skulking (m12 bariah, Job 26”, 
AV ‘crooked,’ RV ‘swift,’ m. ‘fleeing’ or ‘glid- 
ing’; Is 271, AV ‘piercing,’ m. ‘crossing like a 
bar,’ RV ‘swift,’ m. ‘gliding’ or ‘ fleeing’; the 
expression seems to refer to its habit of skulking 
noiselessly away) ;* crooked (jnzpy, Is 271, RVm 
‘winding,’ referring to the wavy motion with 
which he glides out-of danger) ; it bites (Pr 23”, 
Ee 1082, Am 5”). Christ compares the scribes 
and Pharisees to serpents (Mt 23% dges; cf. the 
remarkable phrase yevyjuara éxrdvav in Mt 37 12°). 
The power to take up and tread on serpents un- 
harmed was promised to the disciples (‘ Mk’ 16%, 
Lk 10’). On the whole subject of the serpent of 
Gn 3 and the NT reference to that narrative, see 
artt. FALL andSATAN. The mystery of the serpent’s 
motion did not escape Agur (Pr 301"), and only in 
modern times have we fully understood its solution. 
The fact that serpents are produced from eggs is 
also noted (Is 59°). They were tamed (Ja 37). 
Sirach alludes to those bitten by serpents, presum- 
ably poisonous (12"°), G:. E. Post: 


SERPENT CHARMING.—It is said in Jer 8” ‘I 
will send serpents, cockatrices, among you, which 
will not be charmed, and they shall bite you’; and 
in Ps 58+ ‘they are Jike the deaf adder that stoppeth 
his ear, which will not hearken to the voice of 
charmers, charming never so wisely.’ The refer- 
ence here is clearly not to any species as distin- 
guished from other serpents, but to individuals 
not amenable to a general law. It need not be 
taken literally, as it may be that any snake, pro- 
perly charmed, would be subject to the mysterious 
fascination of the cunning masters of the art. The 
object being to show the extreme malignity of the 
wicked, a case beyond the range of experience is 
invoked to point the moral. Were it a normal 
thing for a pethen not to be capable of being 
charmed, the comparison would lose its force. An 
uncharmable serpent is a monstrosity. The stop- 
ping of the ears is clearly wilful. ‘To attempt to 
explain this literally by the fable of the snake 
applying one ear to the ground, and stopping the 
other with its tail (Rabbi Solomon), is childish. 
The snake has no external ear to stop, and no 
tympanic cavity. The only tenable explanation 
is that the moral monsters, so graphically de- 
scribed by the psalmist, are comparable to such 
an exception ‘as @ (not the) deaf adder,’ ete. 

The art of charming serpents is a very ancient 
one, and has been brought to a high state of per- 
fection in Egypt and India. The apparatus is very 
simple. It consists of a shrill pipe or gang of pipes, 
and a basket or bags in which the snakes already 
trained are kept. These are of various species, 
some highly venomous, others harmless. The 
former have their fangs extracted, or else the 
lower jaw sewn to the upper with silk thread or 
silver wire. When the piper has played a shrill 

* On the supposed mythological allusions in Job 2613 and 


Is 271 see the Comm. ad loc., and Gunkel, Schépfung u. Chaos, 
esp. p. 45 f. 
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air, the snakes crawl out of the basket er bag, 
and, coiling the tail end of their bodies, erect 
their heads, and sway backwards and forwards. 
The charmer winds some of them around his body 
or arms or legs. Mishaps sometimes occur to the 
charmer with serpents which have not yet had 
their fangs extracted. Lane (Mod. Egyptians, 461) 
tells of a charmer who had a venomous snake 
brought to him from the desert. He put it ina 
basket, and kept it several days to weaken it. 
He then put his hand into the basket to withdraw 
it in order to extract its fangs, when the snake bit 
him on the thumb. His arm swelled and turned 
black, and in a few hours he died. Some serpent 
charmers pretend to have the faculty of discovering 
serpents in a house or ruin, or in the rocks or fields, 
and luring them by their music, so that they can 
catch them. Doubtless in many cases the snake is 
introduced into the place by the charmer or his 
confederates ; yet it is undeniable that, in broad 
daylight and surrounded by keen-eyed spectators, 
he does cause serpents to emerge from their holes 
or dens, and so fascinates them by the music that 
they become subject to his will. Sometimes he 
grasps a serpent by the nape of its neck, and bites 
pieces out of its head and neck. G. E. Post. 


SERUG (27%, Lepovx).—Son of Reu and father of 
Nahor, Gn 1]1**-**}, Lk 3%. Ethnologically the 
name is that of Sarw, a district and city north 
of Haran (see Dillm. Gen. ad loc. and the authorities 
quoted there). 
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i, The hired servant. 

ii. The slave. 

. Name and meaning. 

. Origin of slavery. 

. Slavery and ancient civilization. 

. Slavery in ancient pre-exilian Israel. 

Legislation respecting slaves: (A) pre-exilian, (B) 
post-exilian, (C) compensation for injury to 
slaves, (D) runaway slaves. 
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. Christian attitude to slavery. 
. Religious use of the term ‘slave’ (‘servant’). 
Literature. 


i. Hired Servant.—The word employed in Hebrew 
for a servant who worked for hire, a hired servant, 
is y2y, a term also employed in Jer 467! for a 
mercenary soldier. Such a hired servant was, 
however, free to render such service or not as he 
pleased. There was no constraint over his activity 
except for the stipulated time and mode of it, for 
which payment or wages (13¥) was received. It is 
very ditticult to determine what place the hired 
servant or workman filled in the earlier period of 
Israel’s pre-exilian history. There are no regula- 
tions about him in the primitive compend of 
laws called the Book of the Covenant (Ex 21-23). 
The wild followers whom Abimelech hired (Jg 9*) 
scarcely come under this category, and the same 
remark applies to the priest hired by Micah (Jg 
184). But it is otherwise when we come to the 
more developed code of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
which reflects a more advanced state of civilization. 
There we find distinct provision made that the 
hired servant is to be paid regularly every evening 
(Dt 24%) before sunset, and this rule is made to 
apply to both Hebrew and foreign labourer alike. 
In the post-exilian legislation contained in the 
Book of Leviticus (19!) this instruction 1s main- 
tained in full force. In fact, in post-exilian times 
an efiort becomes clearly apparent in legislation to 
make the lot of the slave approximate to that of 
the hired servant (Lv 25%). In the post-exilian 
literature the references to the hired servant are not 
infrequent. See the Lexicons, s. v2v. The Greek 
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equivalent is plcOcos, uicOwrds. The former is the 
term employed in Lk 15!" The difference be- 
tween the relation of the »2y or hired servant to 
the Hebrew household and that of the slave (724), 
or of the stranger or resident alien (73), was that 
the relation of the hired servant was looser ; see 
FAMILY. 

ii, Slave.—l. NAME AND MEANING.—The ordi- 
nary Heb. equivalent of ‘servant’ was the word 
which properly designates slave, ray, ‘ebed, a word 
common to all Semitic languages, including Sabzean. 
It is, however, seldom found in Assyro-Babylonian, 
in which the equivalent more frequently used is 
ardu. The Gr. equivalent is doddos (also depdrwy, 
mats, olkéryns). The word 73y is as common in 
Pheenician as in Hebrew, and enters into Phcen. 
proper names (compounded with the name of deity 
precisely as in Heb.). See Bloch, Phénicisches 
Glossar, pp. 47, 48, both pages being entirely filled 
with examples. The Tel el-Amarna tablets vive us 
further evidence of Canaanite names of the 15th 
cent. (circ.), viz. Abd-Addi, Alid-Uras, Abd-Asirta, 
‘Abd-Milki, ete. For similar names compounded 
with ‘Abd (fem. Amat) in Arabic, see Wellhausen, 
Reste*, pp. 2-4. The verbal root of the substantive 
jay connotes fundamentally the idea of working. 
In primitive life this meant chiefly the tilling of 
the soil (Gn 2° 37 47,25 9°), Then it came to be 
specially associated with the conception of working 
for (Heb. 3) another. Accordingly, the subst. 72y 
is based on this special meaning, and therefore 
signifies one who labowrs for another and remains 
permanently subject to this relationship. 

This is, in fact, the cardinal distinction between 
a free man whose activity is not restricted by any 
compulsion to serve the interests of another, and 
the slave whose activity is so restricted. 

2. ORIGIN OF SLAVERY.—Slavery was probably 
a necessary element in all ancient industrial life. 
Slavery arises from two main causes, viz. Want and 
War. Privation and famine compel a man, a family, 
or a clan to accept terms of service and maintenance 
from others to which under normal conditions they 
would never submit. War, ayet more potent cause, 
brings in its train foreign captives who are forced 
to enter a lot of subjection to the will of their 
conquerors. War, moreover, carries in its track 
desolation of house and home and of all means of 
subsistence. Whole populations are rendered des- 
titute, and flee for protection and maintenance to 
some friendly but alien race, and thus voluntarily 
enter into the position of bond-slaves as a refuge 
from famine and death. ‘The greatest of all divi- 
sions,’ says Tylor,* ‘that between freeman and 
slave, appears as soon as the barbaric warrior 
spares the life of his enemy when he has him down, 
and brings him home to drudge for him and till the 
soil. How low in civilization this begins appears 
by a slave-caste forbidden to bear arms forming 
part of several of the lower American tribes.’ We 
shall presently see how this condition of slavery 
belonged to the old-world life of ancient Heb. 
society, where the niale and female slave rank next 
above the ox and the ass. The terms used for 
both were sometimes closely similar, and indicated 
that they were regarded as property that had been 
acquired, The oxen were called by the Hebrew 
his 737, his acquired property or possessions (Lat. 
peculium, Gr. xrivos). The slave, on the other 
hand, was his purchased possession or 402 n2pD (Gn 
jee e228 xe 28 21>) Dylon (70.) thinks’ that 
the hired labourer arose out of the more ancient 
slave, the hired servant out of the ancient servus. 
‘The master at first let out his slaves to work for 
his profit, and then free men found it to their 
advantage to work for their own profit, so that 
there grew up the sreat wage-earning class.’ The 

* Anthropology, p. 434 ff. 
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reader will not fail to note that this theory is 
confirmed by the results of critical inquiry in the 
OT, for at the commencement of this article we 
showed good grounds for believing that the wsy 
or hired servant hardly appears in the earlier 
stages of pre-exilian Hebrew history. 

3. SLAVERY AND ANCIENT CIVILIZATION.—It 

can hardly admit of doubt that the advance of 
early human society in the arts of life was largely 
aided by the institution of slavery. Through slave 
labour, agriculture and industrial life progressed, 
wealth accumulated, and leisure was given to 
priests, scribes, philosophers, and /iterati to reflect 
and raise the level of human intelligence. What 
modern machinery accomplishes for man now, 
slave-labour accomplished then. In a word, early 
civilization rested upon slavery as a basis. With- 
out servile toil such vast structures as the pyra- 
mids and the sphinx of Gizeh would never have 
been reared. This is confirmed by the tradition 
of Heb. bondmen employed by the Egyp. Pharaoh 
in the erection of his granaries (Ex 14), And 
when we turn to the Assyr. monuments the same 
features of slave-labour powerfully impress us. 
The Assyrian empire, unlike the Babylonian, was 
essentially military, and the captives obtained by 
foreign conquest were employed in executing the 
laborious task of dragging colossal monuments 
into position. The vivid reliefs discovered at 
Kouyunjik, portrayed in Layard’s Ninzveh and 
Babylon (pp. 25, 27), clearly exemplify the character 
of those heavy tasks executed in an almost tropical 
climate. We see the Assyrian king superintend- 
ing the removal of an enormous bull. Several 
hundreds of slaves, provided with a rope which 
passes over their shoulders, are struggling in a 
ong succession that ascends in single file up a 
steep declivity, dragging into position an immense 
bull which has been landed from the river. By 
that river it has evidently been conveyed from 
the stone quarries where it has been hewn and 
probably shaped. Other slaves are portrayed 
carrying saws, picks, and shovels. A pair of 
them are dragging along by a rope, passing over 
the shoulder of each, a cart laden with planks or 
levers. At intervals a task-master can be seen 
wielding a stick. 

But slaves were employed net only in the more 
laborious forms of manual exertion, but also in the 
arts requiring manual dexterity and artistic skill. 
According to Wilkinson (i. p. 457), the monuments 
testify that the Egyptian male and female musi- 
cians and dancers were slaves, just as we know to 
have been the case in ancient Greece and Rome. 
The maidens who formed the chorus of the Helene 
of Euripides were slaves brought to the Egyptian 
market by Phoenician traders. In Egyptian 
banquets the men were attended by slaves, while 
the women were waited upon by handmaids who 
were female slaves. ‘An upper maidservant or a 
white slave had the oflice of handing the wine or 
whatever refreshment was offered to the ladies 
who were present at a banquet, and a black woman 
followed her in an inferior capacity to receive an 
empty cup.’ Female slaves are easily recognized 
in Egyptian portrayals. For they were not per- 
mitted to wear the same dress as the ladies, and 
their hair was adjusted in a different fashion. We 
find it tied at the back of the head into a kind of 
loop or arranged in long plaits at the back, while 
eight or nine others hang down on either side of 
the neck and face. Also they wore a long tight 
gown tied at the neck, with short close sleeves 
reaching nearly to the elbow, or they wore a long 
loose robe thrown over it. On the other hand the 
lowest menials, i.e. the men-slaves who toiled in 
the country, wore ‘rough skirts of matting which 
they were wont to seat with a piece of leather’ 
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(Lepsius, Wilkinson), while those who were com- 
pelled to adopt a more active mode of life wore 
nothing but a simple fringed girdle, like that 
which is still worn by many African tribes, ‘a 
narrow strip of stuff with a few ribbons or the 
end of the strip itself hanging down in front.’ 
Under the New Empire we even find that the 
young slaves who served wealthy nobles at feasts 
wore, as their only article of clothing, a strip of 
leather which passed between the legs, and was 
held up by an embroidered belt (Erman). 

4. SLAVERY IN ANCIENT PRE-EXILIAN ISRAEL. 
—JIn the primitive social conditions of ancient 
Israel the different ranks of the community moved 
easily and freely amongst each other and came 
into hourly contact. The courtesies and etiquette 
of life, especially in salutations and meals, were 
certainly not neglected; yet the gulfs created 
between class and class by our highly developed 
modern civilization were, fortunately for human 
happiness, then unknown. In the life presented 
to us in the Books of Judges and Samuel we find 
high and low equalty engaged in pastoral or agri- 
cultural employment. We are reminded of the 
genial state of society in Ithaca as depicted in the 
Odyssey. When the deputies of Jabesh-gilead 
came in quest of Saul, they found the Benjamite 
chief and Israel’s future king returning with a 
yoke of oxen from his field (1S 11°). We associate 
Saul with the figure of the Roman Cincinnatus 
summoned straight from the plough to assume the 
oftice of dictator. 

Thus, in that early and simple Hebrew civiliza- 
tion, slavery was free from half the terrors with 
which the later Roman civilization and the con- 
ditions of our modern life have invested it. It 
cannot be said that in the earlier pre-exilian 
days the lot of a Hebrew bond-slave among his 
countrymen was oppressive or even irksome. The 
description given by Doughty of slavery in the 
remoter parts of Arabia corresponds in many par- 
ticulars with the conditions of the early Hebrew 
bond-servant (Arabia Deserta, i. p. 554)— 


‘The condition of the slave is always tolerable and is often 
happy in Arabia; bred up as poor brothers of the sons of the 
household, they are a manner of God’s wards of the pious 
Mohammedan householder who is ammy [properly ‘‘my uncle”) 
of their servitude and abiéy (‘‘my father”). . . . It is not many 
years ‘‘if their houselord fears Allah” before he will give them 
their liberty ; and then he sends them not away empty; but in 
upland Arabia (where only substantial persons are slave-holders) 
the good man will marry out his free servants, male and female, 
endowing them with somewhat of his own substance, whether 
camels or palm-stems.’ 


We shall note the close parallel between the latter 
part of this extract and the details of Hebrew 
usage prescribed in the Book of Deuteronomy. 

A slave could attain to a high position in his 
master’s household. He might even become his 
heir in default of offspring (Gn 15*8). The im- 
portant place filled by the slave Eliezer, though a 
foreigner (Damascene), in the household of Abra- 
ham, is not without parallels in the narratives of 
antiquity. The Hebrew captive Joseph becomes 
the prime-minister of Pharaoh. In 1 Ch 2¥ we 
read the interesting fact that Sheshan in default 
of male issue married one of his daughters to the 
Egyptian (?) slave Jarha‘’. In case of an emergency, 
the master of a household might seek counsel from 
his slave as from a trusted friend. Abigail has 
recourse to one of Nabal’s slaves for advice in 
order to appease David’s anger (1 § 25'4f-). A 
homely episode of this character occurs in the life 
of Saul (18 9°?°, belonging to the older stratum 
of the narrative called by Budde G ; cf. Richter w. 
Samuel, p. 169 ff.). Saul, in his baffled search for 
his father’s lost asses, turns at leneth for counsel to 
his slave. The slave gives the right advice, and 


directs his master’s steps to the seer Samuel. A 
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fee is requisite for the consultation, and the slave 
lends his master a quarter of a shekel (about 84d.). 
Saul, in response to his slave’s advice, says, ‘ Your 
advice is good: come, let us go.’ This vivid narra- 
tive reminds us of Gn 24 (J; according to Ball J?, 
but Kuenen regards it as J!), in which Abraham 
sends Eliezer on an important mission to secure a 
wife for his son, and exhibits in the clearest manner 
the confidential relations which subsisted between 
the head of a household or the sheikh of a clan and 
his slave. From the above narrative respecting 
Saul, in which he borrows a small sum from his 
slave, we gather the significant hint that slaves 
might even be the owners of property. 

The position of a slave in a household would 
largely depend on his origin, viz. whether of He- 
brew or of foreign nationality. In the latter case 
his situation would certainly not be so favourable, 
unless indeed, as in the case of Eliezer, he had been 
born and bred in the household, and thus came to 
be incorporated in the clan to which he was locally 
attached, sharing in its hospitality and protection, 
and taking his due part in its sacra. The position 
of a recently purchased slave taken captive in war 
would be far different. In a Roman or Greek 
household he would be set to do the most menial 
tasks of drudgery; and his place in a Hebrew family 
would be similar, though not so forlorn. The 
Canaanites, as we learn from Jg 1°50 9-35, were 
employed in hard task-work (09). These lower 
employments are described in Dt 29" as gathering 
firewood and drawing water. The laws respecting 
warfare in Dt 20!°* prescribe that the inhabitants 
of those cities which surrendered voluntarily to 
Israel should be taken as slaves, while in case of 
resistance the male inhabitants were to be slain 
with the sword, and the women and children with 
the cattle were to be taken as a prey (cf. Nu 311% *¢), 
In the time of David, through his numerous foreign 
wars, there came to be a large number of these 
foreign helots engaged in Jaborious task-work (02). 
From 2S 20% we gather that it became necessary 
to appoint an officer to superintend this special 
department of national life, viz. the 12 o> (Gn 49) 
or forced service exacted from the slave-labourer. 
This was probably true of the reign of David’s 
successor Solomon (1 K 9”), who did not find it 
necessary to exact any bond-service from Hebrews 
(save for the special work mentioned in 57419): ), since 
the foreign slaves abundantly sufficed for all needs. 
Indeed, slaves of foreign origin were very numerous 
in the East, and this became especially true in the 
9th and following centuries. Assyrian inscriptions 
and portrayals abundantly testify to the barbarous 
practices that prevailed in ancient Asiatic warfare 
when cities were stormed and sacked. We know 
from numerous inscriptions that a large number of 
the prisoners * were carried away captive. Many 
of these, of whom female captives constituted a 
considerable proportion, would inevitably tind their 
way to foreign markets. The great mercantile 
Canaanite or Phcenician peoples, who had their cele- 
brated emporia of commerce at Tyre and Sidon, 
shared with the Philistines the unenviable notoriety 
of being the chief slave-dealing race of antiquity. 
Thus in the middle of the 8th cent. Amos brings 
this accusation against the Philistines, who passed 


*The Assyrian term was Sallatu (bbz) and kisittu. (kikidtu, 
root 143). The former term, characteristically enough, is in- 
clusive of spoil generally (liglath-pileser 1. Prism Insc. col. ii. 
80, iii. 66, 85 [B.c. 1100]). But the meaning is only too clear in 
Agurnasirabal’s Annals, i. 108 (c. 880 B.c.), where we read that 
he stormed the fortress of Hulai, and III M sallaswnu ina isati 
agrup, ‘I consumed with fire 300) of their captives and left 
not one soul alive,’—kisittw, on the other hand, means definitely 
war-captives. These were employed by Esarhaddon in building 
temples (Prism Insec, A and C, col. iv. 44-46). Respecting 


slavery in Babylonia, see Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Gesch. (1888) ii. 
p. 506 ff. 


on their captive Israelites to the Edomites (Am 1°). 
We may conjecture that the last-named sold them 
again to traders who shipped them from Elath for 
foreign shores and markets. It is nearly certain 
that these traders would be Pheenicians, for ‘ trader’ 
and ‘ Phoenician’ (Canaanite) were almost synonym- 
ous terms in those days (Hos 127, Is 238) and later 
(Zeph 1", Ezk 174, Pr 31%). Hence the same pro- 
phet brings a similar charge against the Pheenicians 
because they forgot the covenant of ‘brethren’ 
which subsisted between Pheenicia and Israel from 
the days of Solomon (Am 1°:?°),.* In post-exilian 
times Joel (3 [Heb. 4]®) denounced both these nations 
for selling the captives of Jerusalem beyond seas 
to the sons of Javan, 7.¢. to the Greek populations 
which covered the western shores of Asia Minor. 

In contrast with the forlorn, though far from 
hopeless, lot of a foreign slave in a Hebrew house- 
hold, the condition of a home-born and Israelite 
slave would be far more tolerable. The Hebrew 
slave frequently came into his unfortunate position 
through the exigencies of the harsh laws of debt 
(see DEBT) which prevailed then and prevail still 
in Oriental countries. This is clearly shown in Lv 
255-89, which exhibits the case of a man volun- 
tarily entering the state of servitude in order to dis- 
charge the debts which his poverty and embarrass- 
ments had contracted. During the regal period 
Canaanite civilization had spread and had become 
absorbed by the Hebrew inhabitants, the population 
of towns had increased, and the power of the rich 
landowning class was seriously felt. The creditor 
became sometimes so harsh and exacting, tliat, if 
the father died, the sons might be sold into slavery 
to pay his debt (2 K 4!).+ These social evils must 
have been aggravated in the 9th cent. B.c., when 
the Syrian wars desolated the borders of both 
Ephraim and Judah, and the small farmers lost 
their crops and cattle through the ravages of the 
invader (cf. Is 1’, Jer 6"), and were driven to 
borrow at the oppressive rate of even 20 per cent. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the miserable 
lot of the oppressed peasantry awakened both the 
pity and indignation of the prophets of the 8th 
cent., who rebuked the overbearing avarice of the 
wealthy landowner. Amos upbraids the harsh 
creditor who sells his helpless victim into slavery 
for a paltry debt equivalent in value to a pair of 
sandals (Am 28 8°). A generation later Isaiah de- 
nounces the aggravated evils of his own time, the 
accumulation of the smaller properties consequent 
on the dispossession of the smaller owner (Is 5°). 
Meanwhile wealth increased with rapid strides in 
spite of the Assyrian invasions. In the days of 
Amos the nobles lived in luxury in their summer 
and winter houses (Am 3), cf. ch. 6). In the 
Northern kingdom houses were erected of hewn 
stone instead of the common brick, and of cedaz 
in place of the common sycamore (Is 9"). ‘The 
land was full of silver and gold, and there was no 
end to the treasures’ (27). Young foreign slaves 
were sold into Israel in considerable numbers. + 

5. LEGISLATION RESPECTING SLAVES. — This is 


* For a different interpretation of the ‘covenant of brothers,’ 
see Driver, Joel and Amos, p. 137. 

+ ‘A young family is sometimes an insupportable burden to 
poor parents. Hence it is not a very rare occurrence in Egypt 
for children to be publicly carried about for sale by their 
mothers or by women employed by the fathers; but this very 
seldom happens except in cases of great distress’ (Lane, Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, p. 205). 

t+ So we should probably understand the doubtful passage 
Is 26>, which runs in the Hebrew }p’5¥. 07793 "79° [a)) ‘and 
they abound in young foreign (slaves).’ It is probably rendered 
with fair correctness by the LXX zu? rizva rohrdw hAdrAgLAG 
tyevi,ly avros. That the Hiph'il of pv probably meant ‘abound’ 
is confirmed by the Aram, CLAS effusus est, satis fuit, and 


y . 
Kal in 1 K 2010. Moreover, this meaning harmonizes with wwED 


and xdom in the context. 
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to be found in all three codes of the Torah, viz. 
(a) the Book of the Covenant in Ex 21'"; (6) 
its subsequent development in the Deuteronomic 
legislation in Dt 1538; (c) lastly, in the post- 
exilian Book of Leviticus (P) in Lv 2539-55, — All 
these, except Lv 25°, deal with the conditions of 
a Hebrew slave in the possession of a master of the 
same nationality, and not with the case of a foreign 
slave. This must be considered separately. 

A. We shall deal, first, with the pre-exilian legis- 
lation contained in the two sections (a) and (6). 
The period of service is fixed as six years ; in the 
seventh there is the year of release. The question 
has been asked whether the six years may not be 
regarded as a maximum period. It is certainly 
quite possible that when, as in the case of debt, 
the sum to be earned by service could be worked 
out in a shorter term, the six-years’ period might be 
abridged, but we have insufficient data in the OT 
to guide us on this point. The legislation appears 
to contemplate six years as the least period for 
which service could be entered. So Rabbis in 
their interpretations have inferred. Jacob’s seven 
years’ bondage to Laban (Gn 29!) seems to point to 
a somewhat divergent tradition. It is evident that 
the six-years’ period corresponds to the six days of 
work followed by the day of Sabbath rest. So 
with agricultural land, which in the seventh year 
is to lie fallow. Jer 34° is interesting and sig- 
nificant, since it shows that these laws respecting 
slaves were constantly violated by the owners. 

In the pre-exilian legislation the special cases 
are duly provided for. But this is more particularly 
true of the earlier compend of laws (Book of the 
Covenant). In Ex 21%4 the case of a man who 
enters bond-service unmarried is distinguished from 
that of a married man. Under the latter case there 
are two varieties. If the inarriage took place prior 
to the term of service, husband and wife become 
free together. But if the slave marries one of the 
slave-girls in his master’s household, the wife and 
the children born to him by her do not accompany 
the husband in his year of release. This last stipu- 
lation is not mentioned in the Deuteronomic legis- 
lation. Are we to understand that the express 
provisions of the earlier legislation are tacitly 
assumed in the later? This is scarcely probable, 
since (1) the Deuteronomic legislation consistently 
repeats the earlier provisions of the Book of the 
Covenant, when adopted into its own code. Their 
omission, when tacitly understood, would have 
greatly abbreviated the later legislation in its 
written form. (2) We note a striking contrast 
between the express provision in Dt 15'7> (viz. that 
the ceremony described in Ex 21°, Dt 15!™ should 
apply to women as well) and the hard injunction of 
Ex 217 that the daughter who is sold as a bond- 
woman shall not go tree as the bondman does. It 
is true that the case here contemplated is that of 
concubinage ; but, as Driver in his commentary 
pertinently observes, the terms in Dt 15!” are quite 
general, and we are not therefore justified in intro- 
ducing exceptions out of the earlier legislation. 
The code of Deuteronomy is evidently separated 
from the Book of tle Covenant by several centuries 
during which the Hebrew race advanced both 
socially and politically. The humanitarian ten- 
dency which was already conspicuous in the more 

rimitive legislation had advanced still further. 

t may even be true, as Driver suggests, that 
Deuteronomy belongs to an age so far advanced 
on that of the earlier code that the case no longer 
practically occurred of a woman being sold into 
slavery for concubinage, or at all events this was 
not contemplated or recognized. This could hardly 
have been true at a date earlier than B.C. 622. 

It sometimes, perhaps not infrequently, happened 
that a slave loved his master, or was impelled by 
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the strong motives which the sustenance and pro- 
tection of his master’s home afforded, not to avail 
himself of the opportunity of the seventh year of 
release. Under the terms of the earlier legislation, a 
wife, married when her husband was living in bond- 
age in his master’s household, and the family reared 
under these conditions could not pass into freedom 
with the man when the seventh year of release had 
come. This would furnish an even stronger in- 
ducement not to avail himself of the freedom which 
the seventh year permitted. The master would 
then take the slave and bring him to God (ze. to 
the local priest in the nearest sanctuary *), and bore 
through his ear in token of the fact that the slave 
was now the property of his master in perpetuity 
(Ex 21°), This should not be understood to mean 
merely until the year of jubilee, as Josephus (Ant. 
IV. vili. 28) and Rashi assume, since this would 
introduce an arbitrary qualification. The year 
of jubilee, as we shall have subsequent occasion to 
see, belongs to a later stage of national life. 

The growing humanitarian tendency which is 
characteristic of the Deuteronomic legislation 
shows itself in the addition of an express stipu- 
lation (Dt 15!*4) that the master on releasing 
his slave was to provide him liberally from his 
flocks, his corn, and his winet (cf. the modern 
Arabian usage cited from Doughty, above, p. 462"). 

The special case must now be considered of a 
father selling his daughter into slavery to another. 
To this the Book of the Covenant refers (Ex 217”), 
This was done under the stipulation that the 
maiden should become the master’s concubine or 
that of his son. If she fail to please her master 
(or his son) who has destined her for himself (read 
> with Aéré in place of >), she shall be redeemed 
[by her father or some near relative]. Under no 
circumstances is she to be sold into the hands of a 
foreigner. If she be the concubine of the master’s 
son, she is to be treated as a daughter of the 
master’s household. But if another woman is 
married, she is in no way to be defrauded of her 
food, dress, or conjugal rights. If any of these three 
rights of food, dress, etc., be not preserved intact, 
she may claim her freedom and depart witiout 
any redemption money being paid as compensa- 
tion. As already stated, the case of a concubine- 
slave does not arise in the Deuteronomic code. 


Budde in ZATW, 1891, p. 100f., discusses the difficulties of 
Ex 2181, After remarking that Dt 1512. 17 indicates an advance 
in civilization, he compares Lv 1920, which, however, contem- 
plates a different set of conditions. Budde suggests an ingeni- 
ous emendation of the doubtful 77y7 ND AWN into AYTD N> Wes 
‘provided that he has not known her (carnally).’ The LXX 
% aire zalwuoroyycero, ‘has promised or pledged herself to 
him,’ appears to sustain the reading of the Kéré. We might, on 
the other hand, also render the Heb. text (Kéré) ‘to whom 
{one] has destined her.’ W. R. Smith, however, in ZATW, 
1892, p. 162, supports Budde’s reading of 773, and makes the 
further suggestion that nb did not originally stand in the text, 
which was simply 497’ wy. This involved a primitive usage 


* This is the view taken by most commentators ; oabsa-by 
does not mean ‘to the judges,’ as Dillm. seems disposed to 
understand it. For Jg 58, 1S 225 (see Lohr, ad loc.), and Ex 
227.8.28 are passages where 0°77 should be rendered by ‘God’ 
not ‘judges,’ God being regarded as the fountain of true justice, 
who spoke through the priest and witnessed the transaction. 
Hence LXX zpés ro zpitipioy rot beov. Nowack would under- 
stand by ands here the ‘ family ancestors’ (cf. 1 S 2813, Is 819), 
The slave was taken to the family sanctuary and adopted per- 
manently into the possessions of the family. But this is a far- 
fetched theory, and the employment of onde in a code of 
legislation in a sense so exceptional is certainly improbable. 

The boring of the ear (probably the right ear, Ly 828f. 1414. 17) 
was also practised by other Oriental peoples, e.g. the Mesopo- 
tamians (Juven. i. 104), Arabs (Petronius, Sat. 102), Lydians 
(Xenoph, Anab. mi. i. 31), and Carthaginians (Plautus, Penwl. 
v. ii. 21). For other parallels consult Dillm. on Ex 216, 

+ This humane Deuteronomic law was fully maintained in the 
later Jewish usage. According to Kiddushin 17, the worth of 
these parting gifts to'the released slave must amount to 30 
sclaim or 78 shillings (Hamburger). 
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whereby the heir (or son) inherited marital rights (Kinship and 
Marriage, p. 89 f.). The story of Absalom shows that this 
might occur even in the lifetime of the father without shock- 
ing public feeling. But to the later Jewish ideas this was 
abhorrent. Hence the insertion of x> into the text. Subse- 
quently another textual tradition arose through the may) 
of v.9, which caused 7y7° to be corrected to 77°, which found 
its way into our Massoretic text. “> of the Kethib thus re- 
mained unintelligible, and it was extremely easy for the 
Jewish scholars to assume that here as in so many passages 
it stands in place of 15. The reading ay7° 1wy is confirmed 
by () the phrase m2 17322, which obviously presupposes 
sexual intercourse, (2) best explains 12.1 my7.—If we accept 
W. R. Smith’s emendation, it would seem to show that the 
Book of the Covenant arose considerably earlier than the 8th 
cent. For in Am 27 the prophet denounces the profanation of 
the ‘holy name’ by the intercourse of father and son with the 
same paramour (cf. Gn 35220 (P), 494). Here the 3 may 
probably refer to the AwW7) of some local high place. The 
sentiment which underlies the verse is unmistakable. 


B. The post-exilian legislation of the Book of 
Leviticus (25°) was distinct, and was designed 
to meet the special conditions of the post-exilian 
times. The institution of the year of JUBILEE now 
takes the place of the old pre-exilian law respect- 
ing the seventh year of release. An express dis- 
tinction is made between Hebrew slaves and 
foreigners. The latter are to be slaves for life, 
and do not come under the operation of the law of 
jubilee, whereby the Hebrew slave with his family 
in the tiftieth year passed out of bondage and 
returned to his own kindred and to his own 
inherited property, where he was enabled to main- 
tain himself and his family in freedom. 


The older biblical scholars attempted to reconcile the 
Levitical legislation with the older codes. Thus Saalschiitz 
held the view that the legislation of Exodus and Deut. re- 
ferred to the tribes related to the Hebrews, while the law of 
jubilee applied to Israelites only. But this distinction is an 
artificial * Nothbehelf,’ and the same remark applies to Dill- 
mann’s attempt to harmonize Levit. with the earlier legislation 
by assuming that the former was designed to secure to those 
who had not made use of their right of release in the seventh 
year through utter impoverishment, that: they should not be 
slaves for ever, but obtain their release in the fiftieth.—But both 
these theories are based on a failure to recognize that the 
Levitical regulations were a completely new constructive effort 
to settle the conditions of Hebrew bond-service. 


It is not by any means clear how far the slave 
benefited by the new conditions. Indeed the old 
Deuteronomic law seems more favourable, if the 
year of jubilee was over six years distant. The 
object of the new law seems to have been to fix 
a universally valid date of release, and thus to 
unite the lot of the individual] to the collective life 
of the nation. Moreover, an express injunction was 
made (v.*"#), that Hebrew slaves should be re- 
deemed from bondage to a foreign owner by the 
nearest kin (first brothers, then uncle or cousin), 
so that a foreign master had not the unconditional 
right of possession towards the Hebrew slave until 
the year of jubilee. The slave was, if possible, 
to be redeemed before that time, the price of re- 
demption being regulated by (1) the original sum 
of purchase ; (2) the distance of the year of jubilee. 
We thus find that the fundamental principle was 
recognized that the Hebrew slave was rather to 
be regarded as a hired workman, and the price of 
his purchase or redemption was to be considered 
as a kind of hire paid for inadvance. The Hebrew 
master was, moreover, exhorted to treat him rather 
as a brother, or a ‘hired servant’ and ‘ sojourner’ 
(vv.2% 40), 

The condition of foreign (i.e. non- Hebrew) slaves 
has been already referred to, and will now be con- 
sidered in further detail. The captive taken in 
war naturally bore a somewhat heavier lot than 
the Hebrew slave who had passed into that con- 
dition by impoverishment or debt. But there were 
mitigations even in the lot of a foreign slave. A 
foreign captive woman taken in war and made a 
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concubine was to be treated with a certain defer- 
ence by her captor (Dt 21'8-), The fact that the 
slaves of the household were circumcised meant 
much. They were thereby received into a re- 
ligious community, and, by taking part in its 
sacra, shared in its protection. Thus from Dt 
12%. 18 1612-14 we learn that they partook of the 
passover and other sacrificial meals, and, as we can 
easily infer from Ex 20, they enjoyed their 
Sabbath rest from toil in common with their 
Hebrew masters. According to Rabbinic tradi- 
tion a slave could not be compulsorily circumcised, 
and, if he was circumcised, he was not to be sold to 
a foreigner, z.e. he was treated as though he were 
a Hebrew and not a foreign slave. But if he 
refused circumcision, he was to be sold after the 
expiration of a year. On the other hand, if 
before entering service he made the express stipu- 
lation that he was not to be circumcised, he might 
remain in bondage for an indefinite period; see 
Mielziner, Die Verhdltnisse der Sklaven bei den 
alten Hebraern, p. 58. 

C. Compensation for injury to slaves. —The 
earliest code of legislation sought to protect the 
Hebrew slave from maltreatment, and the rules 
we find on this subject (Ex 21°? 21-26-27) are very 
explicit on the whole. Smiting a slave so as to 
entail loss of eye or tooth entitled the slave to 
complete enfranchisement, and, in case death im- 
mediately ensued, a sure vengeance for such an 
act would be taken. If, however, the slave sur- 
vived for a day or two before his death, the punish- 
ment of his loss by death was considered penalty 
enough, for the money-value of the slave was the 
measure of the master’s loss. 

We note here some vagueness as to what the 
‘sure vengeance’ (v.”°), to be wreaked on the 
slave-owner who murdered his slave, was to be. 
We cannot fail to remark that the expression falls 
considerably short of the explicit: language of v.", 
where the murder of a free Hebrew citizen is to 
receive the death penalty as its award. When we 
turn to the post-exilian legislation we observe the 
contrast. In Ly 2417? aj] distinctions and special 
provisos are swept aside. Even the national 
barriers were discarded in this case by the post- 
exilian Jew. Bond and free came under the same 
law as well as the foreigner and Jew. Every 
murdered man’s death was avenged by death. 

D. Law respecting runaway slaves.—The benefi- 
cent legislation in Deuteronomy on this subject is 
based on the sacred rights of hospitality which we 
find not only among primitive Semitic nations,* 
but also in ancient Greece. It runs: ‘ Thou shalt 
not deliver up a slave to his master, who escapes to 
thee from his master. With thee shall he abide 
in thy midst in the place that he chooses, in any 
one of thy cities that he likes.’ It may therefore 
be readily inferred that the recovery of a runaway 
slave in ancient Israel was far from easy. This 
we know to have been the case (cf. 1 K 2°"), This 
was another circumstance that tended to mitigate 
the slaves’ lot, by making it incumbent on the 
owner of slaves to make the conditions of their 
life tolerable. 

6, STATUS OF FEMALE SLAVES.—This varied 
considerably. As in the case of male slaves, the 
lot of the foreigner was not so favourable as that 
of a Hebrew or home-born slave. Yet, on the 
whole, even the foreign captive might enjoy a 
position of comparative comfort. The humane 
legislation of Dt 21 ordained that a foreign 
captive woman taken in war and made a concubine 

* Respecting this law of the Girsee RS? p. 76, ‘From the 
earliest times of Semitic life the lawlessness of the desert, in 
which every stranger is an enemy, has been tempered with the 
principle that the guest is inviolable. A man is safe in the 
midst of enemieS as soon as he enters a tent or even tonches 
the tent-rope’ ; cf. also p. 270. 
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was to be treated with a certain chivalrous de- 
ference, the respite of a month being allowed her 
by her captor. Note the position of the captive 
Israelite maiden in the Syrian general’s house- 
hold, 2 K 52%, the confidential relations that sub- 
sisted between her and her mistress, and the 
sympathy displayed by the former with her 
master’s disease. The genial treatment of foreign 
slaves in pre-exilian times evidently prevailed 
among other Semitic races besides the Hebrews. 

A Hebrew female slave is described by various 
terms, according to the position she held. If she 
became the concubine of her master or of his son, 
she was designated by the more dignified term 

i 
mx (Assyr. amtu, Syr. {A%|, Arab. dal, Pheen. 
0 Y 

nox; in fact the word is common to all Semitic 
languages, rendered in LXX by dovAn or Oepdmava). 
Under the adverse circumstances brought about 
by poverty, to which reference has already been 
made, it not infrequently happened that the 
daughter could not be disposed of as freeborn in 
ordinary marriage, because the utter poverty of 
the parents constituted a social barrier. But if 
the daughter was dowered with good looks, she 
could easily be sold as a slave, and the price she 
would obtain might not fall far short of the 
ordinary mdhar or purchase-money of a free 
woman, which in the 7th cent. amounted to 50 
shekels, or nearly £7 (Dt 22”). Under any cir- 
cumstances the transaction in primitive Israel 
would not have differed essentially from that 
which took place when a marriage was contracted 
with a free woman for whom  purchase-money 
called mohar was paid as though she were a 
chattel.* She would thus take her place as a 
concubine, and, if she bore children, her position 
sensibly improved. But if, as in the case of 
Hagar, she was simply the property of her mis- 
tress, and was introduced into this relation, the 
rights of the mistress might impose somewhat 
galling restraints. Accordingly, she might be 
called apx, as the concubine who bore children 
to her master, and entitled to the rights of a 
married woman (see above), or, by the inferior 
designation of a nnz¥ or ‘bond-slave,’ called upon 
to do menial tasks (Gn 167, ef. on the other hand 
21, where Sarah herself calls Hagar 72x +), since 
she still remained under the control of the freeborn 
and superior wife (16°), 2x is the expression 
which a woman does not hesitate, in the ordinary 
etiquette of social intercourse, to employ respect- 
ing herself when she is addressing a superior. 
This corresponds to the expression 72y employed 
by a man under similar circumstances. This dis- 
tinction in the rank and dignity of the two terms 
is. made clear in the speech of Abigail to David in 
18 25%. With true womanly dignity and courtesy 
combined she calls herself 72x, and yet consents to 
become a n7av¥ and do the menial task of washing 
the feet of David’s slaves. It was to the anev that 
the laborious duty was assigned of grinding at the 
mill. This is the word used to designate the 
slave-girl behind the millstones in Ex 115, where 
the term is employed to describe the lower end of 
the social scale. The LXX render—dovrn, Gepdmava, 
and oikéris. 

There is another interesting word employed 
in Hebrew to express slave-concubine, viz. wats 
(¥37'8). No satisfactory Semitic etymology can 

*See art. Marriage, vol. iii. p. 270>, under ‘Dowry,’ and 
quotation from Tristram’s Hastern Customs, ib. 

t Similarly in Gn 30 Bilhah is called by Rachel in her conver- 
sation with Jacob ‘my ’amdh,’ while in the narrative she is 
described as her shiphhah. This chapter is an intricate com- 
plex of Jand E. It is impossible to say that either document 
shows a preference for one expression over the other, though in 
ch, 21 E prefers the title 72x for Hagar. 


be found for the word, and its form strongly 
suggests a Greek origin radakis (dda, cf. Latin 
pellex). The Greek race was called 7); by the 
ancient Semites. It is found in the Race-table 
Gn 1024 (P) and in the Assyr. inscriptions of 
Sargon and in the Tel el-Amarna tablets. See 
art. JAVAN. The term therefore originally meant 
a foreign slave-concubine (cf. Is 2° and tootnote 
above, p. 463). The references Gn 35%, Jg 19}, 
2S 15'® 20% seem to suggest that the pillegesh was 
of a lower class and lax in morals. 

7. PRICE oF SLAVES.—According to the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex 21%") this was 30 shekels, or 
about £4, 5s., which was evidently the average 
price in the pre-exilian period. The money-value 
would of course vary with the slave’s age and 
physical condition. Joseph’s brethren were con- 
tent with 20 shekels when he was sold to the 
Midianite (Ishmaelite) traders (Gn 37%). This 
was due to his youth. According to the post- 
exilian Jewish legislation (Ly 2778), 20 silver 
shekels (nearly £3) was the sum fixed for the 
redemption of slaves between 5 and 20 years old. 
We find the same price (4 mane) paid for a slave 
from Suri mentioned in a very early contract- 
tablet of Babylonia.* The ordinary price, how- 
ever, for an adult slave prevailing in Western 
Asia during several centuries was that stated in 
Ex 21°, viz. 30 shekels. This, according to the 
most probable computation of the money-value of 
a homer and a lethech, was the price paid for his 
wife by the prophet Hosea (3%). See Nowack, 
ad loc. This was nearly the amount paid by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus for every Jewish captive 
in Egypt that he redeemed, viz. 120 drachmie 
(about £4).+ In 2 Mac 8% we read that Nicanor 
attempted to defray the Roman tribute of 2000 
talents by the sale of Jews at the rate of 90 per 
talent. This shows that the same value prevailed 
in the 2nd cent. B.c. Nor can we forget that 
for 30 shekels our Lord was sold by His traicor- 
disciple to the Jewish authorities (cf. Zec 117%). 

When we turn to the clay documents of Baby- 
lonia we find like sums and even lower paid for 
a slave. The values also range in special cases 
much higher. Thus in the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
we hear of a woman, Sakinna, and her daughter, 
a little girl of 3 years of age, being sold for 35 
shekels [or nearly £5]. In another case a husband 
and his wife fetch 55 shekels [or about £7, 10s. ] 
(Sayce). Mr. Pinches has transcribed a contract- 
tablet, in which a-slave is sold for 23 manehs of 
silver, or more than £22;+ while, according to 
Tiele, a slave might even cost as much as £95.§ 
In both these last instances the slave must have 
been particularly valuable, probably owing to his 
possession of skilled qualifications. 

8. SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF SLAVERY FROM THE 
DAYS OF JEREMIAH.—In Jer 34°! we read of the 
unsuccessful attempt which was made in the reign 
of Zedekiah to carry out the provisions of the 
Deuteronomic code respecting the seventh year 
of release, the philanthropic efforts of the king 
being thwarted by the avarice of the owners. On 
the other hand, Nehemiah’s strenuous endeavours 
in the years that followed the return from exile 
were crowned with better success. Acting in the 
spirit of the new Levitical legislation (Ly 2547), 
the Jewish slaves of foreign masters were re- 
deemed, and the rich were persuaded to forego at 
least a portion of their rights of usury through 
which the whole trouble of bondage to a foreigner 
was brought about. ‘We have borrowed money 
to pay the royal tribute upon our fields and our 


* Schrader, KIB iv. p. 44 (iii.). 
t+ Jos. Ant. x11. ii. 3. 

t Hebraiea, viii. p. 134 ff. 

§ Bab.-Assyr. Gesch. p. 507. 
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vineyards . . . and, lo! we reduce our sons and 
our daughters to slavery, and it is not in our power 
to help it; for other men have our fields and our 
vineyards’ (Neh 5'). Nehemiah’s request, that 
the fields, vineyards, oliveyards, and houses should 
be restored, was complied with. Doubtless in 
later times there was full scope for the operation 
of this injunction to redeem the Israelite slave 
from bondage to a foreign master, for we read that 
in the wars of the Ptolemies and the Seleucid 
large numbers of Jewish captives were taken 
(1 Mae 3", 2 Mae 8). 

Tt would be an interesting object of investigation 
to endeavour to determine how far the philan- 
thropic tendencies of Nehemiah and of the post- 
exilian legislation were influenced by the humane 
civilization of Babylonia. That that civilization 
was humane is clearly attested in the OT. Jere- 
miah’s advice to the Jewish captives in Babylonia, 
‘Build ye houses, and dwellinthem ; plant gardens, 
and eat the fruit of them; take ye wives, and 
beget sons and daughters’. . . (Jer 29°: 6), would 
have been impracticable under any other than an 
enlightened and humane polity. And the fact 
that large numbers of Jewish residents preferred 
to remain in the land of exile instead of availing 
themselves of the edict of Cyrus to return to their 
own land, is a significant hint in the same direc- 
tion. Babylonia, as Sayce has pointed out, was a 
land where agricultural pursuits were carried on, 
as in Egypt, by industrious, peace-loving freedmen 
(not by slaves, as in Assyria, where the pursuits 
preferred by the conquering race were trade and 
war). In many instances we learn from the clay 
documents of purchase or sale that mother and 
child were sold together. Indeed, rights were 
accorded to women in possessing property superior 
to those of their Hebrew sisters in pre-exilian 
Canaan. ‘The ancient Accadian law ordered, 
that if children had been born to slaves whom 
the former owner had sold while still keeping a 
claim upon them, he should, in buying them back, 
take the children as well at the rate of 14 shekels 
each’ (Sayce, Social Life among the Assyriums and 
Babylonians, p. 79). 

The number of slaves in Palestine at any time down to the 
1st cent. A.D. was probably small in comparison with that which 
was to be found in ancient Greece or in Rome in the later days 
of the Republic. From the report of a census made in B.C. 309, 
the male citizens of Athens numbered 45,000, and the slaves 
350,000. It must be confessed, however, that the accuracy of 
this computation might be questioned. That the number was 
very considerable cannot be denied. For even the poorest 
citizen had a slave for his household, and a great number were 
employed in the occupations of baking, cooking, tailoring, etc. 
The father of Demosthenes possessed 50 slaves. Others owned 
many more (cf. Xenoph. Vect. 4. §§ 14, 15). They were em- 
ployed in workshops or mines.—In ancient Rome large portions 
of the ager publicus began to be held by patricians as the 
Roman State extended its confines. These land-possessions 
were cultivated to a large extent by slaves (cf. Liv. vi. 12). 
Thus slaves increased in number, displaced the poorer class of 
freemen and peasant proprietors, and in the Licinian Rogations 
(B.C. 367) a provision became necessary that a certain number 
of freemen should be employed on every estate. In the later 
days of the Republic, and under the first emperors, the number 
of household slaves increased greatly (cf. Juv. Sat. iii. 141). 
Horace seems to regard ten slaves as a moderate number for a 
person in comfortable circumstances to keep (Sat. 1. iii. 12, 
vi. 7). These would be largely supplied from the vast number 
of captives taken in war. From Ces. BG iii. 16 we gather 
that slave-dealers followed in the track of an army, and after 
a victory, when a sale of slaves took place (sub corona vendidit), 
purchased at a cheap rate. ? 

The treatment of slaves became more inhuman both in Greece 
and Rome as their number increased. In some respects their 
position in Athens was worse than it was in Rome. For in 
Athens the manumission of slaves did not take place so fre- 
quently as in Rome. Moreover, their position as manumitted 
slaves (areAeilepo:) was inferior to that which they enjoyed in 
Rome; for instead of becoming citizens they passed into the 
condition of mere /r0:zo, and were obliged to honour their 
former master as their patron (xpocr%7ns), and, if they neglected 
certain duties which they owed towards him, might even forfeit 
their modified condition of freedom. Even Aristotle regards a 
slave as a mere possession or chattel (zrjx~), or an Euduxoy 
tpyevov, an instrument endowed with life (Hth. Nic. viii. 13, 
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Pol. i. 4). The bad treatment of Greek slaves is evidenced 
by the fact that they often mutinied (Plato, Legg. vi. 777 C). 
The insurrections under the Republic in Italy and Sicily 
attained formidable proportions. The two servile revolts in 
Sicily in B.c. 135 and 102 taxed all the resources of Rome, and 
were with difficulty suppressed, while the rebellion under 
Spartacus carried devastation through the Italian peninsula 
(8.c. 73-71). Nor are we in’any degree surprised when we ‘take 
account of the harsh penalties inflicted on slaves by their 
Roman masters, é¢.g. working in chains and fetters (Plautus, 
Most. 1. i. 18; Terence, Phorm. 11. i. 10), suspension by the 
hands while heavy weights were tied to the feet (Plautus, 
Asin. 1. ii. 31). We read also of hard labour in the e7gas- 
tulwm, and of such harsh penalties as the jurca, cruw, and 
notatio (or branding inflicted on runaway slaves). Even ladies 
treated their slave attendants harshly in the days of the 
Empire, as Martial and Juvenal testify (Juven. Sat. vi. 219 ff., 
492; Mart. Hpig. ii. 66; cf. Ovid, Am. i. 14, 15). Varro, in his 
de Re Rustica (i. 71), expressly classes slaves with beasts of 
burden ; and even the gentle and refined Cicero feels constrained 
to apologize to his friend Atticus for feeling ‘more than a 
becoming grief’ for the death of his slave Sositheus * (Zp. ad 
Attic. i. 12). 


But as we enter Jewish society we pass into a 
new and happier world. In the first place, the 
number of slaves was far smaller in relative pro- 
portion. At the return of the exiles there were 
42,360 Hebrew freemen, and only 7337 slaves, or 
one slave to 5°72 freemen. The teachers of the 
Talmud looked with disfavour on the ownership 
of many slaves. ‘The more slaves, so much the 
more thieving; the more female slaves, so much 
the more unchastity (ef. Babd mezid 606). The 
Essenes and Therapeutze did not tolerate slavery, 
as being contrary to man’s dignity (Philo, ii. 458, 
482). The later literature of the OT reveals the 
humane attitude of Judaism towards the slave, and 
the religious basis on which it rested, The latter 
is vividly expressed in Job 31, Humane and 
gentle treatment of a slave from his early youth 
will engender a filial feeling in him towards his 
master’,(Pr 291-21). On the other hand, it was 
clearly realized that there were dangers from undue 
laxity. 

‘Set thy servant to work, and thou shalt find rest ; 
Leave his hands idle, and he will seek liberty . . . 


Send him to labour, that he be not idle ; 
For idleness teacheth much mischief’ (Sir 3329. 27), 


And the same writer advises even severe disciplin- 
ary measures— 


‘Yoke and thong will bow the weak : 
And for an evil servant there are racks and tortures’ (v.26). 


It is necessary to bear the last passage in mind if 
we are to gain a true and complete picture of this 
aspect of Jewish social life (cf. Mt 25%°, Lk 12%, 
the latter passage showing that very severe corporal 
chastisement, falling short of loss of limb or life, 
might be meted out to an ‘evil servant’). Accord- 
ing to the Mishna (Yadaim iv. 7), it was a subject 
of discussion among Pharisees and Sadducees as to 
whether a slave who had committed an injury on 
another was himself responsible or his master. 
According to the contention of the Pharisees, the 
master was not responsible, though he was respon- 
sible if the injury were committed by his ox. Thus 
the Pharisees (in contrast with the Roman Varro 
above cited) emphasized the distinction between 
an unreasoning brute anda slave. They argued, 
moreover, that a slave might otherwise easily 
wreak his spite on his master by committing an 
injury on another which the master had to pay. 
According to Babd kammé (viii. 4), the slave, if he 
committed an injury on another, was liable to make 
compensation when he obtained his release. 
Respecting the conditions of release of Gentile 
slaves owned by a Jewish master we have not 
many data to guide us ; see above, under 5 B, ad fin. 
Every facility was afforded for the manumission of 
* ‘Me plus quam servi mors dehere videbatur commoverat.’ 


+ We are led to suspect that these sterner traits of Jewish 
treatment reflect Greeco-Roman influence. 
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Gentile slaves. According to the prescriptions of 
the Talmud, the Gentile slave received release 
through (1) redemption purchase (Maimonides, 
‘Abadin, v. 2), (2) letters of manumission (7. 3), 
(3) testamentary disposition, (4) silent recognition 
of his freedom (Peah, ili. 8), (5) by becoming a 
Jew (i.e. a proselyte), (6) by marriage with a 
free woman, etc. (Hamburger). 

In Schiirer, GJ V ? (iii. p. 53), interesting details are furnished 
respecting the influence of Greek legal procedure on Jewish 
practice in the release of slaves. The act of release took place 
exi 77s xpoctvyys, t.e. in the synagogue before the assembled 
congregation (probably with some reference to Ex 216 5 see 
above). Full freedom was granted to the slave, ywpis is [=<is] 
civ rporeuxiy Owrt.as re ual rpoozaprepnoews (Cf. rporxuprepiiy IN 
Ac 242. 46 114 64, Ro 1212, Col 4%], 7.¢. with the exception of regu- 
lar worship in the synagogue to which the slave was bound. 
Accordingly, this mode of release in a sacred place involved a 
definite pledge on the part of the released slave to honour its 
religious usages. We have a parallel in Hellenic custom, 
whereby the procedure took place in a temple, and consisted in 
a fictitious sale of the slave by the master to the deity, the slave 
himself bringing the purchase-money. This did not in reality 
make the emancipated slave into a temple servant. He became 
actually free, and only morally appropriated by the deity. 
These facts are certified by documents discovered at Panti- 
capeum and Gorgippia (cf. Schtirer, 7b. p. 18). The same tradi- 
tion passed into the Christian Church in the eastern provinces 
of the Roman empire, and was called manumissio im ecclesia ; 
see Schurer, p. 53, footn. 53. 

The treatment of slaves in the Jewish household 
was not only humane, but under a good and pious 
master it would be even brotherly. Of the most 
distinguished personages it is related that they 
readily feasted their slaves with the same food of 
which they themselves partook, addressed old 
slaves as ‘father’ or ‘mother,’ and regarded their 
death as that of a beloved relative (Berakhéth 166 ; 
Kethubéth 61; Jerus. Baba kammd 6).* Ace. to 
Berakhéth, passim, slaves are placed with women 
and children in exemption from shema and wearing 
pbylacteries, though bound in other matters of 
ritual. 

9. THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO SLAVERY.—This 
may best be described as the religious attitude of 
Judaism expanded to the dimensions of Christ's 
gospel of universal redemptive love toman. With 
its advent new powers had entered into the world— 
new conceptions of human duties and relationships. 
All these lie implicit in Christ’s Gospel of the 
Kingdom. ‘To the poor-the gospel is preached’ 
(Mt11°). St. Paul expressed the new consciousness 
in the words: ‘ All are sons by faith in Christ Jesus 
... As many of you as have been baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ. . . . There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free... 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus’ (Gal 3°68, ef. 
Co] 3%), And so the doors were thrown open 
wide to a world that yearned for salvation. 


‘The kingdom of God with its sublime universalism offers its 
invitation to all men as children of a heavenly Father, and binds 
those who follow His call into a society. . . . In the Christian 
Church the poor man found the civic rights of the Divine king- 
dom accorded to him without reserve as God’s own child... . 
To the slaves, that lowest and most unhappy class of Grieco- 
Roman society, the rights of man were restored. In the 
Church they heard the magic tones of the words: ‘‘ Ye are men 
for whom also Christ has died; redeemed, to whom the same 
position belongs in the kingdom of God as to your masters.” 
Masters also heard in the Church the solemn admonition that 
they were the brethren of their slaves, since both had taken 
upon themselves by voluntary choice the yoke of obedience to 
Christ (1 Co 72U", Eph 6°), When Paul uttered thoughts like 
these in his letter to Philemon, in which he interceded for the 
runaway slave of the latter, he was writing the charter of 
emancipation for the many millions of slaves who were held 
down by a minority in a degrading bondage.’ + 


* On the humane treatment of slaves by Moslems see Lane’s 
Arabian Nights, vol. i. p. 64 ff. (ch. i. note 13). Nevertheless, 
we are told that ‘a master may even kill his own slave with 
impunity for any offence, and he incurs but a slight punishment 
(as imprisonment for a period at the discretion of the judge) 
if he kills him wantonly’ (p. 63). i 

+ Mangold, Humanitdt und Christenthum, Rede beim An- 
tritt des Rectorats der Rbeinischen Friederich Wilhelms Uni- 
versitat, am 18 October 1876. Bonn, Adolph Marcus, 
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Nevertheless, the Church issued no authoritative 
mandate that masters were to liberate their slaves. 
On the contrary, obedience to masters was incul- 
cated (Eph 6°, ef. parallels), as well as forbearance to 
slaves (v.’).* The leaven was to work slowly and 
surely, without external compulsion by ecclesias- 
tical authority, through eighteen centuries, until 
in the 19th cent. slavery was abolished in all the 
territories of Christian European peoples. In the 
20th the Jeaven will work its course in society to 
yet larger issues ! 

10. RELIGIouS USE OF THE TERM ‘SLAVE’ (‘SER- 
VANT’).—The word ‘servant’ or ‘slave’ is constantly 
employed in the etiquette of daily intercourse in 
ancient Semitic society and among Arab popula- 
tions at the present day. ‘Thy servant’ (or-if a 
woman, ‘thy handmaid’) is the language of ordi- 
nary courtesy employed by an individual, when 
he speaks of himself, in addressing a superior or 
even an equal. In relation to God, this term is 
universally used by the worshipper. The root 73y 
expresses the dependent relation of subordination 
and obedience on. the part of the individual to 
his Divine patron and Lord. And it has been 
shown, under ii. 1, how constantly this expression 
enters into proper names compounded with the 
name of deity, whether Canaanite or Hebrew. 
That collective and idealized Israel was so desig- 
nated is especially apparent in Deutero-Isaiah. 
The term had been already employed in Ezk 28” 
37, and also in Jer 30! 46777. The passages 
in which the expression occurs in its most charac- 
teristic form within the collection designated by 
the term Deutero-Isaiah (chs. 40-56) are specially 
called the ‘servant’ passages, and are regarded by 
most critics as distinct in authorship,t viz. 42'4 
491-6 °504-9'5218_5312, 

The portrayal of the servant in these four sections is distinct 
from that which prevails in the rest of Deutero-Isaiah. In 
the former the servant is idealized, personal and sinless. He 
is Jehovah’s disciple, chosen to minister to the heathen as well 
as to his own people (496), going about his own mission with 
quietness (422-3 537), suffering like Jeremiah and Job through 
the scorn of the unfaithful, and so offering a propitiation for 
the guilt of his race (5346), On the other hand, in the rest of 
Deutero-Isaiah, the ‘servant Jacob’ is blind, deaf, a prisoner 
plundered, despised, full of sin, though chosen by God, pro- 
tected and destined for a glorious future. Yet these two por- 
trayals have their essential features in common. Accordingly, 
‘servant (or slave) of Jehovah,’ as a religious term applied to 
Israel, is a name of honour, Israel is chosen as God’s messenger 
as well as servant. In fact the difference between Jacob as 
God’s 9X /) and as His own personal slave, called to a high and 
honourable mission, is very slight. The two expressions stand 
in parallelism in 4219. The servant is the chosen one in whom 
God takes pleasure. We are reminded of the relationship of 
Abraham to God as the ‘friend of God’ (2 Ch 207, Ja 223, 
ef. Koran, sur. 4124), See, further, art. Isaram, and Smend, 
ATliche Religiongesch.? p. 352 ff. In fact the expression is con- 
stantly employed in the OT as a name for God’s messengers, 
especially the prophets (Am 37, Jer 72> 254 26° etc.), ef. Rev 107 
11/8, It is used of Moses (Dt 34°, Jos 1), of Isaiah (Is 203), 
Furthermore, it is used of the Messiah in Zec 38, and of the 
angels in Job 418 (on the other hand, in Ps 10321 1044 the term 
employed is 0°02, which properly expresses honourable, 
voluntary, and, moreover, priestly service to God). 


* It should not be forgotten that the distinction between bond 
and free is cancelled, according to St. Paul’s conception, only in 
Christ, i.e. within the confines of the redeemed society—the 
Church. Outside the Church the distinction might still prevail, 
and even be regarded as valid. St. Paul hardly contemplates 
any reorganization of society that does not rest on redemption 
and sanctification of individual life as a basis. In that outside 
world St. Paul might conceivably still regard Roman law asa 
QUAS! cedayoyes, and hold that slavery, as a human institution, 
under certain guarantees, might be under temporary Divine 
sanction. Modern missionaries of the Cross in heathendom, 
with its more primitive social conditions, have been compelled 
to adopt this view. 

+ It can scarcely be held that either of these latter passages is 
genuine. In Cornill’s text (SBO7’ they are relegated to the foot 
of the page. 

t But see Budde, Die sogenannten Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder, 1900. 
Marti also argues against separating the conceptions in the 
Servant-passages from the rest of Deutero-Isaiah ; see his com- 
cee p. 289f ; so also Cornill in Theolog. Rundschau, Nov. 
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The transition from this OT use to the NT 
application of the corresponding term doddos is 
very slight. It is applied to himself by Symeon 
(Lk 2*") in his prayer to God (Nunc Dimittis), Who 
is consistently addressed as decrérys (a master of 
slaves, ef. Ac 474, Rev 6), and similarly the 
Virgin Mary speaks of herself as God’s Sovd7 
(a2), Lk 158, 

This term St. Paul, in the introduction to his 
Epistles, not infrequently uses with reference to 
himself (Ro 14, Ph 11); and that it is employed as 
an honourable designation, like the 72y of Ezekiel 
and Deutero-Isaiah, is evident from the corre- 
sponding use of drécrodos in 1 Cor., 2 Cor., Gal., 
Eph., and Col. (equivalent to 4x52, see above). 

The relation of service to God is one of freedom 
and sonship (vioGecia), as we learn from Ro 824. We 
have been emancipated from the older relationship 
to the law, which was one of fear and constraint, 
summed up in Ro8,in the phrase rvedua Sovdelas 

. . els Pd8ov. These two contrasted states of 
relationship, belonging respectively to the new 
covenant of freedom and to the old covenant of 
bondage to the law, are compared by way of 
allegory to Isaac, son of the freewoman Sarah, and 
Ishmael, son of the bond-slave (madicxn) Hagar. 
The one is represented by the heavenly Jerusalem 
and the other by Mount Sinai (Gal 4?!-5!). By His 
death Christ has freed us from subjection to bond- 
age throughout our life through fear of death 
(He 2%). Obviously, such a relationship of free, 
loving service to Christ is not adequately expressed 
“by doveia. The slave has no proper cognizance of 
his master’s thoughts, but Christ has confided all 
His Father’s purposes of love to His disciples. 
‘Henceforth I do not call you servants (slaves), but 
I have called you friends’ (Jn 151°). 


Liter ATURE. —Nowack, Heb. Arch. and the corresponding 
work of Benzinger; Ewald, Alterthtimer?, pp. 280-288 (Eng. 
tr. p. 210ff.); the articles on Slaves in PARE, in Riehm’s 
HWB, and in Hamburger’s RE; Mielzinér, Die Verhdltnisse 
der Sklaven bei den alten Hebrdern; Mandl, Das Sklavenrecht 
des AT. All these have been duly utilized in the present 
article. Suggestive for the OT is ch. vi. on ‘Society, Morals,’ 
etc., in McCurdy, HPWM ii. 168ff. On Greco-Roman Society 
ef. Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant.’, and the Concise 
Dict. by Warre Cornish (from which materials have been 
drawn). Other works have been referred to in the course 
of the article. On Arab slavery see Lane’s Arabian Nights, 
ch. i. note 13; on slavery in the light of Christian ethics 
see Jul. Kostlin, Christliche Ethik, pp. 318, 490 ff.; Lightfoot, 
Philemon (Introd.). OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 


SESIS (B Secels, A Leocels), 1 Es 94 = Shashai, 
Ezr 10”. 


SESTHEL (ec67X), 1 Es 9*1= Bezalel of the sons 
of Pahath-moab, Ezr 10°. 


SET.—The Eng. verb to ‘set’ is properly a 
causative form of ‘sit,’ but it has been confused 
with ‘sit’ (partly through spelling both ‘set’), 
and, like other monosyl. verbs, has come to be 
used very freely. 4. Observe the foll. passages : 
Gn 30° ‘And he set three days’ journey betwixt 
himself and Jacob’ (Wye. ‘And putte a space of 
thre daies weye betwixt,’ 1388 ‘settide the space 
of weie of thre daies betwixt’); Ex 19! ‘And thou 
shalt set bounds unto the people round about’ 
(Wye. ‘ordeyn termes,’ 1388 ‘sette termes’; Tind. 
‘sett marks rounde aboute the people’); Ps 737° 
‘Surely thou didst set them in slippery places’ ; 
Sir 109 ‘Such an one setteth his own soul to sale’ 
(rv éavrod Wuxhy éxmpaxroy moet) ; Lk 7% ‘Talsoam a 
man set under authority ’ (ravospevos); He 121 ‘the 
race that is set before us’ (rév mpokeiyevoy nuiy 
dyava); 12? ‘for the joy that was set before him’ 
(dvrl ris mpoxemévns aire xapas). : 

2. To ‘be set’ is sometimes used as an equivalent 
for to ‘sit,’ like Scot. ‘be seated,’ as Lk 7°? Rhem. 


‘As she knew that he was set downe in the 
Pharisees house.’ So Dn 7! ‘The judgment was 
set? (an spa, LAX xpirjproy éexddice, Vule. judicium 
sedit, Wye. ‘the dom sate’); Sir 382° ‘Who is 
alway carefully set at his work’; Mt 5! «When he 
was set, his disciples came unto him’; 27!9; Lk 234 
‘This child is set for the fall and rising again of 
many in Israel’ (ke?rac) ; Jn 13!2 ‘So after he had 
washed their feet . . . and was set down again’ ; 
Ph 17 ‘T am set for the defence of the gospel’ 
(ketuar) ; He 8!; Rev 322 *To him that overcometh 
will I grant to sit (ka@ica:) with me in my throne, 
even as I also overcame, and am set down (éxd@.ca) 
with my father in his throne.’ 

3. To set means to arrange in proper order, in 
2Ch 20” ‘Set yourselves, stand ye still,’ Ps 2? 
‘The kings of the earth set themselves’ (:as:m, 
Driver (Par. Psalt.], ‘take their stand’), Ca 5” 
‘His eyes are... fitly set,’ Is 3% ‘Instead of 
well set hair, baldness.’ Cf. Ex 257 Tindale, 
‘Onix stones and sett stones for the Ephod’; 
Chaucer, Duchesse, 8283— 


‘So had she 
Surmounted hem alle of beaute, 
Of maner and of comlinesse, 
Of stature and wel set gladnesse.’ 


4. The sense of ‘fix,’ ‘determine,’ arises natur- 
ally from the original idea of ‘cause to stand.’ 
Thus Neh 2° ‘It pleased the king to send me; and 
I set him a time’; so Gn 172! ‘ At this set time in 
the next year’ (cf. 217, Ex 9°); ‘set office’ (nn), 
1 Ch 97. 26.31, 2 Ch 31-18; and esp. ‘set feast’ (as 
the tr. of rio, lit. ‘appointed time’ [of sacred 
seasons]) Ly 13° RV (7 such are enumerated in 
this ch.), Nu 10% (RV) 29° al. Cf. Judgement of 
the Synode at Dort, p. 4, ‘Hee hath chosen in 
Christ unto salvation a set number of certaine 
men, neither better nor more worthy then others.’ 

5. The following phrases are mostly biblical ; 
(1) Seé one’s hand to, Dt 23” ‘In all that thou 
settest thine hand to’ (RV ‘puttest thine hand 
unto’), 288. Cf. Ac 12' Rhem. ‘And at the same 
time Herod the king set his handes, to aftlicte 
certaine of the Church.’ (2) Set one’s heart to, 
Ex 773 ‘Neither did he set his heart to this also’ 
(RV ‘lay even this to heart,’ RVm ‘ Hed. set his 
heart even to this’); Dt 32% ‘Set your hearts unto 
all the words which I testify among you this day’; 
1 Ch 22 “Now set your heart and your soul to 
seek the Lord your God’; Job 77‘ What is man 

. . that thou shouldest set thine heart upon 
him?’; Ps 78° ‘A generation that set not their 
heart aright’; Jer 31?! ‘Set thine heart toward 
the highway’; Dn 6" ‘Then the king . . . set his 
heart on Daniel to deliver him.’ Cf. 1 Ch 29° ‘I 
have set my affection to the house of my God.’ 
(3) Set one’s face. This is one of the many 
Hebraisms in which the ‘face’ plays its part. 
It has two meanings: (a) Turn towards with a 
purpose or resolution, determine, Nu 241 ‘But he 
set his face toward the wilderness’; 2 K 12!” ‘ And 
Hazael set his face to go up to Jerusalem’; Ezk 
2116 *Go thee one way or other . . . whitherso- 
ever thy face is set’; Jer 42 ‘If ye wholly set 
your faces to enter into Egypt,’ 42"; Lk 97 ‘He 
stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem’ (7d 
mpbcwmov eothpicev). (6) Totake wp an antagonistic 
position, Lv 17° ‘I will even set my face against 
that soul that eateth blood,’ 20% °°; Jer 21 
‘For I have set my face against this city for evil’ ; 
Ezk 6? ‘Son of man, set thy face toward the 
mountains of Israel, and prophesy against them,’ 
1317 157 20% 212) 25? 282! 9929357 382. (4) To se 
eyes on, Ac 18°, is not as now ‘to catch a glimpse 
of,’ but to ‘fix one’s eyes upon’: ‘Then Saul (who 
is also called Paul), filled with the Holy Ghost, set 
his eyes on him’ (drevicas eis atriv, RV ‘ fastened 
his eyes on him’). 
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6. The verb to ‘set’ is used with certain adverbs 
in a sense that is antiquated or Hebraistic: (1) 
Set at, that is, ‘valued at,’ 2 K 12+ ‘The money 
that every man is set at’ (RV ‘the money of the 
persons for whom each man is rated,’ RVm ‘ Hed. 
each man the money of the souls of his estima- 
tion’). Cf. Lv 27? Tind. ‘Yf any man will geve a 
synguler vowe unto the Lorde acordynge to the 
value of his soule, then shall the male from xx. 
yere unto lx. be set at fyftie sycles of sylver’ ; 
and Shaks. Hamlet, 1. iv. 67—‘I do not set my life 
at a pin’s fee.’ (2) Set at nought, 2.e. despise, 
treat with contempt or mockery, Pr 17° ‘But ye 
have set at nought all my counsel,’ Mk 9”, Lk 23”, 
Ac 44 19°7, Ro 14. (8) Set by, t.e. esteem, 2 Mag 
4 “Not setting by the honours of their fathers, 
but liking the glory of the [Grecians] best of all’ (év 
ovdevt ridéuevor, RV ‘making of no account’). Cf. 
Ps 154 Pr. Bk. ‘He that setteth not by hym selfe, 
but maketh moche of them that fear the Lorde’ ; 
Ridley, Works, 27, ‘Lest I should seem to set by 
mine own conceit, more than is meet’; Babees 
Book, p. 72— 


‘He that good manners seemes to lack, 
No wyse man doth set by : 
Wvythout condicions vertuous, 
Thou art not worth a flye.’ 


So set much by, 1S 18° ‘His name was much set 
by,’ 2674s ; cf. 1 P 34 Tind. ‘With a meke and a 
quyet sprete, which sprete is before God a thinge 
moche set by.’ So also set little by or set light by, 
Dt 27!6 ‘Cursed be he that setteth light by his 
father or his mother’; Ezk 22’, Jth 11%. Cf. Jer 
50” Cov. ‘She shall be the least set by amonge 
the nacions’; Tindale, Lzpos. p. 229, ‘Called the 
least, that is to say, shall be little set by and 
despised : called great, that is to say, shall be 
much set by and had in reverence.’ Even set at 
light is found in the margin of 28 19%. Cf, Fisher, 
A Spiritual Consolation (in Morley’s Eng. Religion, 
p. 140), ‘Such as we set but at light, full greatly 
shall be weighed in the presence of his most high 
Majesty’; Knox, Hist. 49, ‘Perchance this hand 
of God will make them now to magnifie and 
reverence that word which before (for the fear of 
men) they set at light price.’ (4) Set forth. This 
phrase has various meanings: (a) Begin a journey, 
Nu 2° ‘These shall first set forth’; Ac 21? ‘We 
went aboard, and set forth’ (dvixOnuer, RV ‘set 
sail’). Cf. Bunyan, Holy War, 68, ‘The time, 
therefore, of his setting forth being now expired, 
he addressed himself for his march’; Melvill, 
Diary, 172, ‘Sa, parting from Berwik, hartlie 
recommendit to the blessing and grace of God, be 
manie godlie men and women, and be sum sett and 
convoyet a guid way on our jorney, we cam that 
night to Anweik.’ (6) Bring forward or cause to 
be seen, Ps 141? ‘ Let my prayer be set forth before 
thee as incense’ (ji=n, LXX xarevOwOjrw, Vulg. 
dirigatur) ; Ezk 27!° ‘They hanged the shield and 
helmet in thee; they set forth thy comeliness’ 
Qaim, LXX édwxav); Dn 111"38 «And he shall set 
forth a great multitude’ (ayn); Am 8° ‘When 
will the new moon be gone, that we may sell corn? 
and the sabbath, that we may set forth wheat?’ 
(az-anasy, AVm and RVm ‘open’); Lk 1! ‘To set 
forth in order a declaration of those things’ (avardé- 
ac8at); Ro 3% *Whom God hath set forth to be a 
ropitiation’ (6v rpoédero 6 debs, AVm ‘foreordained,’ 
Vm ‘ purposed’); 1 Co 4° ‘For I think that God 
hath set forth us the apostles last’ (dwédeéev) ; Gal 
31 ‘Before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been 
evidently set forth’ (mpoeypddn, RV ‘was openly 
set forth’); Jude 7 ‘ Even as Sodom and Gomorrha 
. are set forth for an example’ (rpdxewrat 
detyua). Cf. Pr. Bk. Hwhort. to Confession, 
“When we assemble and meet together... to 


set forth His most worthy praise, to hear His 
most holy word’; Shaks. King John, I. 1. 295— 


‘Up higher to the plain, where we’ll set forth 
In best appointment all our regiments.’ 


The same phrase is used technically of placing 
food before one, Jn 2 ‘Every man at the begin- 
ning doth set forth good wine’ (ri@qow). (c) Praise, 
Sir 1] »4ing “We may not vaunt or set forth our- 
selves.’ Cf. Pr. Bk. 1549 (Canticle foll. Ze Deum), 
‘Speak good of the Lord; praise him, and set him 
up for ever’; and Shaks. Lucrece, 34— 

‘Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 

The eyes of men without an orator : 

What needeth then apologies be made 

To set forth that which is so singular?’ 
(5) Set forward. See FoRwArD in vol. ii. p. 60. 
(6) Set on means: (a) Place on table, Gn 43%! 
‘And he washed his face... and said, Set on 
bread’; Bel #4 ‘Set on the meat, and make ready the 
wine.’ (0) Incite or urge to some course of action, 
Jer 38% ‘Thy friends have set thee on, and have 
prevailed against thee’ (no7); 43° ‘ But Baruch 
the son of Neriah setteth thee on against us’ (n52). 
(c) As a ptep. bent on, Ex 32” ‘They are set on 
mischief.’ (d) To attack, Ac 18! ‘No man shall 
set on thee to hurt thee’ (ér:@jcerai ca). (7) Set to, 
meaning affix, of a seal, Jn 3% ‘He that hath 
received his testimony hath set to his seal that 
God is true’ (éodpdyicev). Cf. Ex 21% Tind. ‘ Yf he 
be sette to a summe of money, then he shall geve 
for the delyveraunce off his lyfe, accordynge to 
all that is put unto him’; Adams, Works, 1. 18, 
‘In testimony whereof I have set to my hand, and 
sent it you as a token of the gratitude of my 
heart.’ (8) Seé wp, meaning establish, Mal 3° 
‘They that work wickedness are set up.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
SETH (nv, i.e. Shéth; LXX and NT 276 [in 1 Ch 
1! A has 27s]).—The third son of Adam, Gn 4” (J) 
5° (P), 1 Ch 1}, Lk 3°. In the first of these pas- 
sages J assigns a characteristic etymology for the 
name, Eve being made to say ‘ God hath set (shath) 
for me another seed instead of Abel,’ for which 
reason she called him Shéth (i.e. ‘setting’ or ‘slip,’ 
Dillm.). In Sir 49!° Seth is coupled with Shem as 
‘olorified among men.’ A heretical Jewish sect, 
whose tenets afterwards found acceptance in Chris- 
tian Gnostic circles, derived its name from Seth. 
These Sethians or Sethites held (like other Gnosties, 
Jewish and Christian) that the material universe 
was the creation of angels and not of the supreme 
Dynamis, to whom Seth owed his birth. Theo- 
doret (Her. Fab. i. 14) appears to identify them 
with the Ophites: Z7Gavol ods ’Odiavods 7) Odiras 
Twes dvoudgfovor. Some of the Jewish Sethites 
believed Seth to have been the Messiah, and later 
Gnostics held that Jesus Christ was a re-incarnation 
of Seth.- For further information as to this sect-and 
its relations to the Ophites and Cainites (a subject 
beyond the scope of this art.), see Friedlander, Der 
vorchristliche judische Gnosticismus, 1893, p. 18 ff. ; 
Preuschen, Die apokr. gnost. Adamschriften, 19.0, 
passim ; and ef. Epipbhanins (adv. Her. xxxix.), 
pseudo-Tertull. (viii.), and Philast. (iii.). 
J. A. SELBIE. 
SETHUR (7nd, ZaGovp).—The Asherite spy, Nu 

138 (14), 


SETTLE (71y).—See TEMPLE, p. 710° n. 


SEVEN, SEYENTY.—Sce NUMBER, vol. iii, 
pp. 562 f., 565". 


SEVENEH (anp; Gr. Zujvy, Syene; Egyp. Swn, 
Dem. Swne, Copt. coyan [Swan]; Arab. we ‘g-s| 
[Aswdn]).—A city on the east bank of the Nile 


iain 


immediately above the First Cataract, the southern 
frontier post of Egypt. For some distance north 
of Aswan the cultivable portion of the Nile Valley 
is extremely narrow. At Aswan the hills draw 
in rapidly on either side, and the town is built 
against a rocky barrier of sandstone supported 
by a dyke of granite that crosses the Nile and 
forms the cataract. Here there is no cultivation 
on either bank beyond that of a few palm trees and 
tiny patches of garden; but the little island of 
Elephantine in the middle of the stream opposite 
Aswan is almost clothed with vegetation, and 
formed the ancient capital of the first nome of 
Upper Egypt. West of the river are cliffs, 
shrouded with sand, but pierced by countless 
tombs of the former inhabitants of the island. 
Elephantine-Syene must have formed an almost 
ideal frontier fortress. Immediately above this 
point the narrow passage of the Nile was rendered 
dangerous and very tedious for boats by the rocks 
and islands and rushing currents of the cataract. 
On the west bank there is not even a path; the 
adventurous sightseer must clamber over the 
rocks; on the east bank there was only one clear 
road, and this led through a long narrow defile 
parallel to the river into the open ground opposite 
Phile. Elephantine, the island, was the secure 
metropolis of the district, the residence of the 
governor, and the centre of the local cult of the 
cataract gods. Its name in Egyptian was bw, 
‘elephant,’ demotic yé (178), aname which seems to 
have been applied not only to the island but also 
to the surrounding district, including the quarries 
of granite. Syene itself was probably considered 
as only a mainland suburb of Elephantine. ‘ Wine 
of swn’ is mentioned in very early inscriptions, 
but it is doubtful whether the reference is to 
Syene. In the Egyptian inscriptions the name of 
the town is known only at a very late date ; its 
temple is of Ptolemaic age. Gradually the im- 
portance of Elephantine waned, and that of Syene 
grew; with the fall of paganismr even the name 
Yéb (Elephantine) was given up and that of Swan 
took its place. It is remarkable that Ezekiel 
employs the name Sweneh~and not Yéb for the 
southern frontier; the references are Ezk 291° 
308 ; the reading of RVm ‘from Migdol to Syene’ 
is the best. (See Micpou). Herodotus often 
refers to “EXedartivy. In ii. 30 he speaks of Ele- 
phantine, Daphne near Pelusium, and Marea as 
the garrison cities respectively against the Ethi- 
opians, against the Syrians and Arabs, and against 
Libya. His only reference to Syene is in 1. 28, 
where he mentions ‘hills between (sic) Syene and 
Elephantine’ in a fantastic passage which is no 
guide to facts; his geography in Upper Egypt is 
always faulty. F, Lu. GRIFFITH. 


SEVER 


SEVER.—The verbs to ‘sever’ and to ‘separate’ 
both come from Lat. separare, the former through 
Old Fr. sevrer, the latter directly. The form 
‘sever’ now expresses a sharper stroke than 
‘separate,’ but in older Eng. no distinction was 
observed between them. All the verbs tr* ‘sever’ 
in AV are also tr? ‘separate.’ Cf. Bacon, Adv. of 
Learn. ii. 367, ‘ We see the chaff may and ought to 
be severed from the corn in the ear’; and Khem. 
NT (note on Ac 10%), ‘But when Heretikes began 
to rise from among the Christians, who professed 
Christ’s name and sundry Articles of faith as true 
believers doe, the name Christian was to common 
to sever the Heretikes from true faithful men: 
and thereupon the Apostles by the holy Ghost 
imposed this name Catholike upon the Beleevers 
which in al points were obedient to the Churches 
doctrine.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SEVERAL. — Just as ‘sever’ in AV means to 
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separate, so ‘several’ means separate, distinct, as 
2 K 15° ‘ He was a leper unto the day of his death, 
and dwelt in a several house’; Mt 25” ‘to every 
man according to his several ability.’ So sever- 
ally, 1 Co 12" ‘dividing to every man severally as 
he will.’ Cf. Dt 7° Tind. ‘The Lorde thy God 
hath chosen the to be a severall people unto him 
silf’?; Tymme, Calvin's Genesis, 882 (Gn 49%), 
‘Every one of them blessed he, with a severall 
blessing’; Ridley, Works, 390, ‘Our own servants 
were taken from us before and . . . we each one 
appointed to be kept in several places’; Calder- 
wood, Hist. 107, ‘Their [elders] office is as well 
severally, as conjunctly, to watch diligently over 
the flock committed to their charge.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
SHAALABBIN (pabyv; B DadaBely, A Dadapely ; 
Vulg. Selebin). — A town of Dan mentioned be- 
tween Irshemesh (Beth-shemesh) and Aijalon (Jos 
19*). Itis apparently the same place as SHAALBIM. 
C. W. WILSON. 
SHAALBIM (oabyv; in Joshua LXX BA have 
OahaBelv, in 1 Kings B has Bydadauel, A DaraBeiu ; 
Vulg. Salabim, Salebim).—A town mentioned with 
Mt. Heres and Aijalon as being occupied by the 
Amorites who had driven the Danites into the 
hills (Jg 1°). It was, with Makaz and Beth- 
shemesh, in the district of one of Solomon’s 
commissariat officers (1 K 4°); and if it be the 
same place as Shaalabbin, it is mentioned with 
Aijalon and Beth-shemesh in Jos 19%”. It is prob- 
ably identical with Shaalbon, the home of one of 
David’s heroes. Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. 
DaraBelv, Salabim) identify it with Salaba, a large 
village in the territory of Sebaste; but this is too 
far north of Aijalon. Elsewhere (Com. ad Hzek. 48) 
Jerome mentions ‘the towers of Aijalon, and Selebi, 
and Emmaus’ in connexion with Joppa and the 
territory of Dan. From this Conder (PHF Mem. 
iii. 52) identifies Shaalbim with Seldié, about 8 miles 
N. of Beth-shemesh, 3 miles N.W. of Aijalon, and 
2 miles N. of Emmaus. Possibly (see Driver, 
Text. of Sam. 54) Shaalbim should be read for 
Shaalim in 18 94. C. W. WILSON. 


SHAALBONITE, THE (32byen; in 2S 6 Sada- 
Bwveirns; in 1 Ch B 6 ‘Opei, A o LaraBwri; de 
Salboni).—KEliahba, the Shaalbonite, one of David’s 
heroes (2 8 232, 1 Ch 11*), was a native of Shaal- 
bon, —a place not mentioned elsewhere. See 
SHAALBIM. C. W. WILSON. 


SHAALIM, THE LAND OF (ooyy-yox; B ris yas 
"Hacaxéu, A 7. y. Zaarelu; terra Salim).—Saul, 
when searching for his father’s asses, passed 
through the land of Shaalim (18 94) after he had 
traversed the hill-country of Ephraim, and_ the 
land of Shalishah, and before he reached the ‘land 
of Jemini’ (RV and AV ‘land of the Benjamites’) 
—probably part of the territory of Benjamin. If 
Saul started from Gibeah, and Shalishah was, as 
seems probable, in the western hills(seeSHALISHAH), 
the land of Shaalim must have been a portion of 
the hill-country east of Lydda, and not far from 
the boundary of Benjamin. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Shaalim is a textual error for Shaalbim 
of Jg 1”, Jos 19%. See Driver, Zeat of Sam. p. 54. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHAAPH (Ayv).—1. The son of Jahdai, a Caleb- 
ite, 1 Ch 2", 2. A son of Caleb by his concubine 
Maacah, 1 Ch 2%, In both passages B has Ddyae, 
A 2dya¢. 


SHAARAIM (onyv; Zaxapelu; Saraim, Saarim). 
—1. A town of Judah, in the Shephélah (lowland), 
mentioned (Jos 15%) in the same group with 
Adullam, Socoh, and Azekah. It was unknown 
to Eusebius (Onom. s. Zapaety), Conder (PHF 
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Mem. iii. 194) suggests Khurbet S‘aireh, west of Beit 
‘Atdb; others identify it with Zakariya (Riehin, 
HW 2B). Shaaraim is perhaps mentioned again in 
the pursuit of the Philistines after the death of 
Goliath (1S 17°), when ‘the wounded Philistines 
fell down by the way to Shaaraim (RVm ‘the two 
gates’), even unto Gath and Ekron.’ The meaning 
of the word is ‘two gates,’ and the LXX takes 
it in this passage to mean the gates of Gath and 
Ekron. See, further, art. GAI, and Wellh. Sam. 
ad loc. 

2. A town of Simeon (1 Ch 4*!) which appears as 
Sharuhen in Jos 19°, and as Shilhim in Jos 15%. 
It was situated in the Negeb, and was possibly the 
same place as the Canaanite ‘fortress of the land 
of Sharuana,’ mentioned in the annals of Thothmes 
mi. (RP ii. 38). This indicates that the form 
Sharuhen is correct. C. W. WILSON. 


SHAASHGAZ (13zyv).—A chamberlain of king 
Ahasuerus, Est 24. The LXX reads Iai, the same 
name as it gives to the official referred to in vv.* ¥. 
See HEGAI. 


SHABBETHAI (‘n2v'). — A Levite who opposed 
the action of Ezra in the matter of the foreign 
marriages, Ezr 10% (B ZaBabat, A KaSBaéat)= 
SABBATEUS of 1 Es 94%. He is mentioned also, 
along with other Levites, in Neh 87 (LXX om.), 
as explaining the law to the people (in 1 Es 9% 
SABATEUS); and in 11!6 (BAX* om., N° * ZoSBa- 
Gatos) as one of ‘the chiefs of the Levites who had 
the oversight of the outward business of the house 
of God.’ 


SHACHIA (m2¥, so Baer; the MSS show the 
variants m2¥, mov, xiav, m2, the last being sup- 
ported by the Syr. and the LXX [B Zafid, A 
DeBid, but Luc. Dexia], while the forms in 3 instead 
of 1 can claim the support of the Vulg. Sechia).— 
A son of Shaharaim, a Benjamite, 1 Ch 8”. 


SHADDAI. 


See art. GOD, vol. ii. p. 199*, 


SHADRACH (3771v, Ledpdy).—The name given to 
Hananiah, one of Daniel’s companions, by the 
prince of the eunuchs, Dn 17. It is related in 

n 3 how Shadrach, along with Meshach (Mishael) 
and Abed-nego (Azariah), all of whom had been 
advanced to high offices (2), resisted the command 
to pay homage to Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image, 
how all three were in consequence cast into a fiery 
furnace, and how they were miraculously delivered. 
See HANANIAH, No. 2, and THREE CHILDREN 
(SONG OF THE). 

The etymology of the name Shadrach is un- 
certain. Hrd. Delitzsch (Lib. Dan. xii.) suggests 
that it is a variation of the Bab. Sudur-Aku, 
‘command of the moon-god,’ comparing the Assyr. 
Tém-ilu=5x-pyw, and the Heb. xy. This view 
is pronounced by Schrader (KAT? 429 [COT ii. 
125]}) to have ‘considerable probability.’ 

J. A. SELBIE. 

SHAGE (x28; B Dwrd, A Lay7).—The father of 
Jonathan, one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11°, See 
AGEE and SHAMMAH, No. 3. 


SHAHARAIM (onnv; B Saappr, A Saapiu).—A 
Benjamite who is said to have begotten children in 
the ‘field of Moab’ after he had sent away two 
wives, Hushim and Baara, 1 Ch 88 (RVm). The 
passage is obscure. 


SHAHAZUMAH (a>sqv Wethibh; AV Shaha- 
zimah, after Keré t>yqv; B Ladelu cara Oddacocav, A 
Lace udd, Sehesima).—A town allotted to Issachar, 
which was apparently between Mt. Tabor and the 
Jordan (Jos 19%). Its site was unknown to 


(ie 


SHALLUM 


—— 


Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. Dacid, Sasuna), 
and it has not yet been identified. 
C. W. WILSON. 
SHALEM (obvi; eis Sadi; in Salem).—Accord- 
ing to AV (cf. Luther’s translation), which follows 
the LXX, the Pesh., and the Vulg., ‘Shalem’ 
(Gn 33}8) is a proper name, and considered to bea 
town near Shechem. Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) 
believed Shalem and Shechem to be the same place. 
Butif Shalem was a town, it must have been Sddim, 
4 miles east of N&blus (Shechem). In Gn 287! nova 
bé-shalem is translated ‘in peace,’ and in Gn 
338 we should probably translate ‘in peace to the 
city of Shechem,’ as in RV which follows the 
Targums of Onkelos and pseudo-Jonathan, the 
Samaritan Codex, the Arabic Version, and the 
ereat Jewish and other commentators of modern 
times. See Dillm. ad loc. C. W. WILSON. 


SHALISHAH, THe LAND oF (nvbe-pas; Bf y7 
Deryd, A 7 yh Ladiood ; terra Salisa).—Saul, when 
searching for his father’s asses, passed through 
the ‘land of Shalishah’ (1S 94) after crossing the 
‘hill-country of Ephraim,’ and before reaching the 
‘land of Shaalim.’ Leaving Gibeah he must have 
crossed Mt. Ephraim in a northerly direction, and 
the ‘land of Shalishah’ must consequently have 
been in the western hills. Baal-shalishah (2 K 
4%), which was very probably in the land of 
Shalishah, is said by Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. 
8. Badcapicdé, Bethsalisa) to have been in the 
Thamnitie toparchy, 15 M.P. north of Lydda. 
This points to Khurbet Sirisia, or, according to 
Conder (PHF Mem. ii. 285), to Khurbet Kefr Thilth. 
See SHAALIM. C. W. WILSON. 


SHALLECHETH, THE GATE (n2v rye; 4 rin 
mactogpopiou; porta que ducit).—One of the gates 
of the ‘house of Jehovah’ which Solomon was to 
build after the death of David (1 Ch 22). It is 
mentioned only in 1 Ch 2618, in a list of the gate- 
keepers (AV ‘ porters’) of the sacred enclosure as 
settled by David. The gate was on the west side 
of the outer court, behind the temple buildings, 
and apparently at, or near, the head of the ramp 
or causeway (7302) which led up to the sanctuary 
from the ravine which Josephus calls the Tyropeon 
Valley. It has been suggested (cf. Smith’s DB, s.v.) 
that the causeway was at ‘ Wilson’s Arch’; but, in 
the uncertainty which still exists with regard to 
the site of the temple, and the condition of the 
hill in the time of Solomon, this can only be re- 
garded as speculation. Some authorities (e.g. 
Riehm [HIV B], Speaker's Com.), from the meaning 
of the word Shallecheth, ‘casting forth,’ consider 
the gate to be that by which the ashes and the otial 
of the victims were thrown out. It is, however, 
probable that the refuse of the temple was carried 
out on the east or south side, and burned, or other- 
wise disposed of, in the Kidron Valley. The LXX 
rendering, ‘Gate of the Pa:tophorion,’ appears to 
point to a building with chambers, of which there 
were several round the outer enclosure of the 
temple. C. W. WILSON. 


SHALLUM (o:>v and obv’).—1. One of the kings 
of Israel, 2 K 15!-16 (SeAAovu). He headed a con- 
spiracy against Zechariah, the last king of Jehu’s 
dynasty, murdered him, and usurped his throne 
(c. 740 B.c.). After the short period of a month, 
he himself fell a victim to MENAHEM (see vol. iii. 
p. 340°). 2. It is not improbable that in Jer 224 
(Zeddju) Dov (AV and RV ‘Shallum’) is meant to 
be an epithet, ‘the requited one,’ applied to 
Jehoahaz, or it may be that Shallum was the 
original name of the latter (see JEHOAHAZ, No. 2). 
The Chronicler takes (perhaps from this passage) 
Shallum as a proper name, and makes him the 


— 


SHALLUN 
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fourth son of Josiah, 1 Ch 3 (B Sadovu, A Dad- 
Aoviu). 3. The husband (or son, LXX in 2 Kings) 
of HuULDAH the prophetess, 2 K 224 (B Seddju, 
A Yeddovu), 2 Ch 34° (BA DerrdAgju). 4 A Judahite, 
1 Ch 2 (B Zadovu, A in v.*%9 Saddovu). 5. A de- 
scendant of Simeon, 1 Ch 4 (Zadéu). 6. A high 
priest, son of Zadok, 1 Ch 6% ® (B Sadhu, A Lenr- 
ovu), Ezr 72 (B Zerovu, A Dedrdo’Ku)=SALEM of 
1 Es 8! and SALEMAS of 2Es L. 7. A son of 
Naphtali, 1 Ch 7° (B Satwudv, A Sedrovu), called 
in Gn 46% and Nu 26 Shillem (abv; in former 
passage A SvAAju, in latter B Ye\dy, A Ded), 
with the gentilic name Shillemites (a>; B 6 
Zedge, A o De\Anut), Nu 26%. 8. The eponym 
of a family of gatekeepers, 1 Ch 9'7>is (B Darou, 
A first time Dad\du), Ezr 2°=Neh 7¥ (B Sadovp, 
A Yedovu), called in 1 Es 5°°SauuM, and (possibly) 
in Neh 12% MESHULLAM. 9. A Korahite gate- 
keeper, 1 Ch 9 (B Sadtwudy, A Ladrdu)* (BA 
Ladwu), called in 261-*-9 MESHELEMIAH and in 
264 SHELEMIAH. It is not at all unlikely that 
this name should be identified with the preceding. 
10. Father of Jehizkiah, an Ephraimite chief, 2 Ch 
28% (DehAju). 44. One of the porters who had 
married a toreign wife, Ezr 10% (B Te\\ju, & Pacd- 
elu, A So\Aju). 12. One of the sons of Bani who 
had committed the same offence, Ezr 10” (B Dadovp, 
A Yedrovu). 13. The son of Hallohesh, ruler of a 
district of Jerusalem. He and his daughters are 
recorded to have assisted in the repairing of the 
wall, Neh 3” (B Zanroviu, A LDaddrovu, N Oddovu). 
14. The uncle of Jeremiah, Jer 32 (Gr. 39]7 (Daddy). 
15. Father of Maaseiah, the keeper of the threshold, 
Jer 35 [Gr. 42]4 (Zedwz). J. A. SELBIE. 


SHALLUN (p5v).—The son of Col-hozeh, the 
ruler of the district of Mizpah, who took part in 
the repair of the wall and gates of Jerusalem, 
Neh 3% (LXX om.). 


SHALMAI.—See SALMAL. 


SHALMAN (j2>).—Hos 10" (only) ‘as Shalman 
spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle.’ The 
identity of Shalman and of BETH-ARBEL (which 
see) are both doubtful. The former name may be 
a contraction of Shalmaneser, although the pro- 
phet’s language, implying some event fresh in the 
memory of his hearers, does not suit the reign of 
Shalmaneser II. (B.C. 860-825) or even Shalmaneser 
Ill. (783-773). If Shalmaneser Iv. (727-722) be 
referred to, the words must be a later gloss (so 
Wellhausen, Al. Proph. ad loc.). To the sug- 
gestion of Schrader (KAT? 441 [COT ii. 140]) that 
the reference may be to an incursion (cf. 2 K 15”) 
of the Moabite king Salamanu, mentioned in 
Tiglath-pileser’s great triumphal inscription (II 
Rawl. 67, line 60), both Wellh. and Nowack 
object that such an occurrence would have been 
too insignificant to supply material for the pro- 
phet’s comparison. The versions give us no help, 
the LXX B reproducing °x27y ma ]2?% WW by os 
épxuv [2.e. Ww for W] Laraudy é« roi oikov lepoBodu 
(A ’IepoBdad), while the Vulg. has sicut vastatus 
est Salmana a domo ejus qui judicavit Baal, think- 
ing apparently of the slanghter of Zalmunna by 
Gideon (Jerubbaal), Jg 8. J. A. SELBIE. 


SHALMANESER (rpxx2v, Tadrayavaccdp, Sal- 
manasar).—The name is abbreviated from Assyr. 
Sulman-asaridu, ‘the god Sulman (of peace) is 
chief.’ In 2 K 17? it is said that ‘Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria,’ came up against Hoshea of 
Samaria, who submitted at first, but afterwards, 
being detected in a conspiracy to revolt with the 
aid of the Egyptians, was deposed and imprisoned. 
Shalmaneser then besieged Samaria, B.C. 725. This 


was Shalmaneser Iv. of the Assyr. monuments, 


whose original name was Ulula, which he changed 
to Shalmaneser when he seized the throne (on the 
25th day of Tebet, B.c. 727) after the death of 
Tiglath-pileser 1m. He seems to have been a 
successful general, and to have had no hereditary 
rights to the crown. Josephus (Ant. IX. xiv. 2), 
quoting from Menander, states that he attacked 
Eluleus of Tyre, and, though the Assyrian fleet 
of 60 vessels was destroyed by the Tyrian fleet 
of 12, the city was closely invested on the land 
side. Shalmaneser died at the beginning of the 
month Tebeth during the siege of Samaria, B.C. 722, 
after a reign of only 5 years. See, also, art. 
SHALMAN, A. H. SAYCE. 


SHAMA (sev; B Zauadd, A Sauud).—One of 
David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11". 


SHAMBLES.—1 Co 10” ‘ Whatsoever is sold in 
the shambles, that eat’ (Gr. udkeddXov, from Lat. 
macellwm, ® provision market). The word ‘sham- 
bles’ is now used of the slaughter-house, but for- 
merly, according to its origin, denoted the place 
where the meat was sold. It is the Anglo-Sax. 
scamel, a stool, from Lat. scamvllum, a little stool 
or bench. Cf. Congreve, Juvenal’s Satires, xi.— 


* Many there are of the same wretched Kind, 
Whom their despairing Creditors may find 
Lurking in Shambles ; where with borrowed Coin 
They buy choice Meats.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

SHAME (Heb. via ‘ to be ashamed,’ nva ‘shame,’ 
also other words; Gr. aicxi’vyn, atiuia, ete.).—In 
the biblical use of the word ‘shame’ there is a 
blending of several meanings: besides the sense of 
shame proper, felt for oneself (Job 11°, Lk 14°, 
2 Th 3%) or for another (Ezr 9°, Pr 10° 172, 2 Co 94), 
there is included the feeling of disappointment 
(Job 6, Ps 354, Jer 14° 22%; cf. Ro 5°) or deception 
(Ps 14°, Jer 2°), the experience of disaster (Job 8%, 
Ps 40) or disgrace (including reproach, rebuke, or 
insult) (Jg 187, Ru 2%, Job 16 19°, Ps 22° 354 697, 
Pr 25!, Ph 3); and thus are combined the sub- 
jective sense, the inward feeling, and the objective, 
its outward cause. This feeling is ascribed figur- 
atively to a fountain (Hos 131°), Lebanon (Is 33), the 
sun (Is 2478), and a vessel (Ro 971, 2 Ti 2”). Shame 
is awakened by the exposure of some parts of the 
body uncovered literally (compare Gn 2” with 37 
0 AEE xio2-4 2 iO) LP ise 202) Mace!) Sormiour- 
atively (Is 47°, Jer 137°, Nah 3°, Rev 31° 16!5), by 
outrage on a woman’s person (28 13), by dis- 
honouring treatment of the body (Is 50°, Mk 124, 
Lk 20", 1 Th 2?), as crucifixion (He 6° 127), and 
even by the deste te of a corpse (1 Co 15%). 
Poverty may make ashamed (Pr 13°, 1 Co 11°2), so 
begeary (Lk 16%), defeat in battle (2 Ch 3271, Ps 44% 
89*), or even disease (Nu 124). A wicked wife 
(Pr 124), or a bad child (Pr 10° 29%), may cause 
shame. Shame arises from any breach of acknow- 
ledged rules of propriety, as a woman’s being 
shaven (1 Co 11°), or speaking in church (1 Co 14°’), 
or a man’s having long hair (1 Co 114). Sins so 
unseemly are found among men, that not only the 
ractice of them awakens shame (Ro 1° *7 67}, 
Jude }), but even the very sight or imention of 
them (Ezk 167, Eph 5”). Among the sins men- 
tioned as bringing shame are folly (Pr 3” 14° 181), 
refusal of instruction (Pr 1318), ignorance of truth 
of God (1 Co 154), quarrelsomeness (Pr 258, 1 Co 6°), 
haste in speech (Pr 18), riot (Pr 287), idleness 
(Pr 10°), wilfulness (Pr 29"), lying (Pr 13°), dis- 
honesty (2 Co 4?; cf. RV and AY), theft (Jer 2%), 
disrespect to parents (Pr 19°), ingratitude (1 Co 4"), 

pride (Pr 11’). 
Shame in one or other of its senses is regarded as 
the Divine punishment of sin, which God threatens 
(Ps 13238, Jer 23” 46), and which the pious in OT 
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are sure will, in answer to prayer, fall on His and 
their enemies (Ps 6! 447 53° 70? 86!7). On the other 
hand, God promises (Ps 387!%), and the pious are 
assured, that this experience will either not be 
theirs at all (Ps 25° 3117 34° 69° 119%), or if ever 
theirs, that they will be delivered from it (Is 29” 
54' 61", J1 276). Even God’s chosen people may be 
exposed to disgrace and disaster, making, them 
first of all ashamed of their state (2 Ch 30”, Jer 
12!8 14°), and then truly ashamed of the sin that 
has brought it on them (Ezr 9°, Jer 317°, Ezk 16°, 
Hos 10°); but sometimes it is long before this 
feeling is aroused (Jer 3° 6% 8% 1%), Tidelity to 
God’s cause may, however, also bring shame (Ps 
444 69"). The sin that most surely is followed by_ 
shame is idolatry (Is 1° 42! 44° 4516, Jer 17! 48, 
Hos 47 10%), or alliance with idolators (Gn 34%, 
Ezr 9°). The idol itself is shameful (Jer 3% 11%, 
Hos 9; perhaps Hos 47 reading with Targ. Pesh. 
‘they have exchanged their glory for infamy’ ; ef. 
Jer 2" and Ps 106”), and its worship shameful, 
perhaps because often licentious (see Cheyne on 
Hos 4 and 9"). Worthy of note in this connexion 
is the change of the names Eshbaal (1 Ch 8%), 
Meribbaal (1 Ch 8%), Jerubbaal (Jg 6%), to Ish- 
bosheth (2 8 28), Mephibosheth (2 8 4*), and Jerub- 
besheth (2S 117). Although the alterations show 
the prophetic editor’s aversion to idolatry, yet the 
names in their original form are not necessarily a 
proof of idolatry, as the name Baal may be used as 
a title of J” (Hos 2!°). Akin to the sin of idolatry 
was trust in any foreign alliances for safety instead 
of in J”, and this too brings ‘ shame,’ 7.¢. disappoint- 
ment (Is 20° 30%°, Jer 2%; cf. Ezr 8”). See, 
further, Driver, Par. Psalt. (Glossary. s. ‘abashed,’ 
‘ashamed ’). 

In NT the sense of shame is often mentioned by 
St. Paul. He is not ashamed of the gospel (Ro 1'°), 
of his converts (2 Co 74; ef. 97), of his hope (Ro 5’), 
of his faith (Ro 9° 10"), of his trials (Ph 1°", 2 Ti 12”), 
of his boasting (2 Co 108). Onesiphorus was not 
ashamed of Paul’s chain (2 Ti 1°), and Timothy is 
called on not to be ashamed of the witness of the 
Lord, or of Paul His prisoner (2 Ti 18). The unruly 
are to be brought to shame by exclusion from the 
church (2 Th 34). While the enemies of Christ are 
put to shame (Lk 13”), and the false accusers of 
His disciples (Tit 28, 1 P 3%), they, although 
slandered and ill-treated (2 Co 68), need not be 
ashamed to suffer for His name (1 P 4°); for, if 
they are ashamed of Him now, He will be ashamed 
of them in the day of judgment (Mk 8%, Lk 96) ; but 
if they are faithful they need not fear shame in that 
day (1 Jn 28), for Christ is not ashamed to call the 
sanctified brethren (He 2"), and God is not ashamed 
to be called the God of those who seek a better 
country (He 11'°); but the wicked and unbelieving 
shall awake to shame (Dn 12?; ef. Jn 5”), 

A. E. GARVIE. 

SHAMEFACEDNESS.—The adj. ‘shamefaced’ 
occurs in Six 264° 3210) 416-24 and the» subst. 
‘shamefacedness’ in Sir 41! 1 Ti 2°. But in the 
1611 editions, and for some time after, the spelling 
is always ‘shamefast’ and ‘shamefastness.’ Davies 
says he has not found ‘ shamefaced,’ ‘shamefaced- 
ness’ earlier than 1661. 

Trench (On AV of NT, p. 66) says: ‘ Shamefastness is formed 
upon shamefast, that is, fast or established in honourable shame. 
To change this into shamefacedness is to allow all the meaning 
and force of the word to run to the surface, to leave it ethically 
a far inferior word,—and marks an unfaithful guardianship of 
the text, both on their part who first introduced, and theirs 
who have so long allowed, the change.’ And Davies (Bible 
English, p. 12), after describing ‘shamefastness’ as ‘that 
modesty which is fast or rooted in the character,’ adds, ‘The 
change is the more to be regretted because shamefacedness is 
seldom employed now in a very good sense; it has come rather 
to describe an awkward diffidence, such as we sometimes call 
sheepishness.’ But the confusion between ‘shamefastness’ and 


‘shamefacedness’ is as old as 1611. Shaks. does not use the 
subst., but he has the adj. twice: in III Henry VI. 1v. viii. 53, 


Se 


SHAMMAH 


‘shamefaced’ is the only spelling; in Rich. III. 1. iv. 142, the 
folio has ‘shamefaced,’ the quartos ‘shamefast.’ In the Rhemish 
NT (note on Lk 2459) we read, ‘S. Augustine saith that Christ 
him self not without cause would have his sign to be fixed in 
our foreheads as in the seat of shamefastnes, that a Christian 
man should not be ashamed of the reproach of Christ,’ which 
shows how the confusion could arise. And James Melvill 
(Diary, 79) uses the word ‘shamefastness’ practically in the 
modern sense of ‘shamefacedness,’ ‘Yit my guid God, of his 
free grace, and love towards me, a vean, vyll, corrupt youthe ; 
partlie by his fear wrought in my heart, partlie by necessar 
occupation in my calling, and partlie be a certean schamfastnes 
of a bashfull nature, quhilk he pat in me, sa keipit me that I 
was nocht overcome nor miscaried be na woman offensivlie to 
his kirk, nor grievuslie to my conscience, in blotting of my 
bodie.’ For the proper sense of ‘shamefastness,’ cf. Chaucer, 
Doctor’s Tale, 55— 
‘Shamefast she was in mayden’s shamefastnesse’ 5 
Spenser, I’Q 1. ix. 43— 
* She is the fountain of your modestee : 
You shamefast are, but Shamefastnes it selfe is shee’ 


Elyot, Governour, i. 51—‘The moste necessary thinges to be 
observed by a master in his disciples or scholars... is sham- 
fastnes and praise. By shamfastnes, as it were with a bridell, 
they rule as well theyr dedes as their appetites.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

SHAMGAR (7:n¥,-Zaueydp).—Son of Anath, and 
judge in the south of Israel between Ehud and 
Deborah. He slew 600 Philistines with an ox- 
goad (Jg 3*1 5%). The name is Assyr. like Samgar- 
nebo (Jer 39°), and is a shortened form of some 
such name as Sumgir-Bel, ‘be gracious, O Bel,’ 
with the divine name omitted. Anath is also the 
Assyr.-Bab. Anatu, the wife of the god Anu (see, 
however, BABYLONIA, vol. i. p. 215°), unless we 
are to read Ben-anath, ‘the son of Anatu,’ which 
is the name of a Canaanite in one of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets. The names show that Bab. 
influence lingered in the south of Palestine for 
some time after the period of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, when Bab. names were not uncommon 
there (see Moore’s Judges, p. 106). 

A. H. SAYCE. 

SHAMHUTH (nianv ; B Datawd, A Dauadd).—The 
fifth captain for the fifth month, 1 Ch 27%. He is 
called the IZRAHITE (B 6’Eopée, A 6 TefpaédX), and 
is the same as Shammoth the Harorite (a scribal 
error for Harodite) of 1 Ch 11° and Shammah the 
HARODITE of 2 8S 2375, 

SHAMIR (>, 
Micah, 1 Ch 2474, 


Lauynp).—A WKohathite, son of 


say 
DY 5 


SHAMIR ( Lapuelp; Samir).—The name of 
two places in Palestine. 

1. (A adgeip) A town in the hill-country of 
Judah (Jos 15*8), which is mentioned in the same 
group with Jattir and Socoh. Eusebius and 
Jerome from the reading of A alter the name to 
Shaphir (see Nowack, Al. Proph. on Mic 1"). 
Conder (PEF Mem. iii. 262) identifies it with 
Khurbet Sdmerah, which lies west of Debir, and in 
this agrees with Guerin (Judée, iii. 364, ‘Sumra’). 

2. (A Laudpea) The home and burial-place of 
Tola, a man of Issachar, who judged Israel for 
twenty-three years (Jg 10"). Shamir was in 
Mt. Ephraim, and Schwarz (151) identifies it with 
Sanur, a picturesquely situated village between 
Samaria and En-gannim (Jenin). 

; C. W. WILSON. 

SHAMLAI.—See SALMAI. 


SHAMMA (x7v; BYeud, A Dauud).—An Asherite, 
Tela FL 


SHAMMAH (n=v).—1. The son of Reuel the son 
of Esau, and a tribal chief (=:>s) of Edom (Gn 362%: 17 
[Zoud, in v.17 D Youai], 1 Ch 127 [B Doué, A Doupé)). 
2. (Bin 18 169, 2:8 13% Daud, 2S 13%, 1 Ch 238 907 
Lauad, 28 217) Seveei; A in 18 16917 Sapud, 1 Ch 
23 Sauad, 1 Ch 207 Sauads) The third son of 
Jesse and brother of David. Like his two elder 
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brothers, he joined Saul’s forces in the campaign 
against the Philistines, and was with the Israelite 
army in the valley of Elah when David overcame 
Goliath (1S 17%). According to a later writer, 
he was present at the anointing of David by 
Samuel (1 8 1618), He was the father of Jonadab, 
the friend and adviser of Amnon (28 13%), and 
also of that Jonathan whose exploit against a 
Philistine giant is recorded in 2S 21°. His name 
is variously given as Shammah (mv 1S 16° 174), 
Shimeah (7y2v 2S 13° *?), Shimei (yee, Kéré xyrw 
28 211), and Shimea (xyov 1 Ch 2% 207), ; 

3. (25 23" Bauad, A Daupeds ; 23° BTauvdv, A 
Zaurds; 1 Ch 11** B Swrd, A Say) The son of 
AGEE, a Hararite (read 170 in2S 23", see v.%3, 
1 Ch 11%), one of David’s famous ‘Three.’ The 
special act of bravery to which he owed his position 
is briefly recorded in 2 § 234-2. The Philistines, 
in the course of a foray, had driven the Israelites 
from a field of lentils (1 Ch 11% barley) at Lehi 
(read ayn? to Lehi (Jg 15°) for a0 to the troop (?), 
so most moderns; see Driver, ad loc.). The 
Israelites fled before the enemy, but Shammah 
held his ground, and by his courageous stand 
brought about a victory for Israel. The succeed- 
ing incident which is narrated in 2 § 23", viz. the 
well-known exploit of David’s three mighty men, 
who broke through the hosts of the Philistines 
and brought him water from the well of Beth- 
lehem, has been frequently ascribed to Shammah 
and the two other members of ‘the Three’; but 
the three heroes who performed this feat are 
clearly stated in v.° to belong to ‘the Thirty.’ 
Since no previous mention has been made of ‘the 
Thirty,’ it is probable that vv." are not in their 
original place, and that v.!7» really forms the 
continuation of vv.-!2 (so Wellh., Driver). In the 
parallel narrative (1 Ch 112°) Shammah is not 
mentioned by name, and the exploit which made 
his name famous is wrongly ascribed to Eleazar 
the son of Dodo. Klostermann plausibly suggests 
that the incorrect reading in v7 ‘into a troop’ 
(7:05) represents an original ‘to battle’ (apa), 
and that the Chronicler accidentally passed from 
this phrase in v.® to the same phrase in v.", 
omitting the intervening narrative. 

According to the most probable reading of 2S 
23°. 3 Shammah was the father of Jonathan, one 
of David’s ‘Thirty.’ In this passage the word son 
has been accidentally omitted, and we must restore 
‘Jonathan the son of Shammah’ (72vj2 37, so 
Driver, Budde, Kittel, Klost., Lohr) ; the parallel 
passage (1 Ch 11%) gives ‘Jonathan the son of 
Shage’ (137j2 jp3"), but the reading ‘Shammah’ (for 
Shage) is confirmed by Lucian (Lapa). Possibly 
Shagé (3%) has arisen from a confusion with ’Agé’ 
(sax) in 2S 234. Wellhausen (Text d. B. Sam. p. 
216) prefers the reading of the Chronicler (x:¥ or 
wja), and supposes that Jonathan the Hararite 
was the son of Shage (which he would restore in 
v.41 for Agec) and brother of Shammah. Kloster- 
mann, adopting the reading of Lucian in 28 23" 
(HAd=a5x), identifies Shammah with Shimei the 
son of Elah, one of Solomon’s twelve monthly 
officers (1 K 48). 

4 (28 23% B Saud, A Dayyai; 1Ch 117” B 
Dauadsd, A Taudsd; 278 B Daradd, A Dayasd) A 
Harodite, 2.¢. probably a native of ‘Ain-harod (see 
Harop), one of ‘the Thirty,’ and captain of 
Solomon’s fifth monthly course. In the parallel 
lists he is called ‘Shammoth the Harorite’ (1 Ch 
1127 agg oniew; read ~innn the Harodite) and 
©Shamhuth the Izrahite’ (1 Ch 278 nqra mary). 

Since the lists of heroes given in 28 23 and 
1 Ch 1l are admittedly in confusion, it is possible 
that (3) and (4) are identical, and that the obscure 
* Hararite’ (2 S 23": 3) is a mistake for ‘ Harodite.’ 
J. F. STENNING. 


SHAMMAI (-nv').—1. A Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 2% 
(B Yauai, A LVaupat). In v.** the LXX runs the 
Heb. ‘2¥ ‘ny (‘ brother of Shammai’) together as 
"Ayeoduas (B) or “Axicauud (A). 2. The ‘son’ of 
tekem and ‘father’ of Maon, 1 Ch 2% (B Dayal, 


A Zappat), 3. A Judahite, 1 Ch 4!” (B Deudv, A 
Dewalt), See GENEALOGY, IV. 54. 


Reece cP SHAMHUTH, and SHAMMAH 
0. & 


SHAMMUA (y:»v').—1. The Reuhenite spy, Nu 
134 (B Dauounr, A Laparipr). 2 One of David’s 
sons, 28 54 (B Zapumods, A Laumote), 1 Ch 144 (B 
Lauda, A Lauuaod, & Dapyacd); called in 1 Ch 3° 
Shimea (syov; B Sduav, A Lauad). 3. A Levite, 
Neh 1127 (Sapovel) = SHEMAIAH, No, 6. 4 The 
head of a priestly family, Neh 128 (BAX* om. 


No 2 Dvamote). 


I 


SHAMSHERAI (220 ; BIcpacapid, A Dauoapid). 
—A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8° 


SHAPE.—In AV, asin earlier English generally, 
‘shape’ is less definite and less material than now. 
In Wis 18! the mod. meaning is nearly approached, 
‘ Not seeing their shape’ (uopd7, Vulg. figura), but 
even there it 1s ‘outward form’ generally. In Lk 
3° <The Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape 
like a dove upon him,’ the meaning is simply 
‘appearance’ (Gr. cwuariu@ elde, RV ‘in a bodily 
form’); so Jn 5%” (ei60s, RV ‘form’). The only 
other occurrence is Rev 9’ ‘The shapes of the 
locusts were like unto horses prepared unto battle’ 
(ra duovduara, RVm ‘the likenesses’). Cf. Shaks. 
Hamlet, 1. ii. 80—‘ All forms, moods, shapes of 
grief’ (folios ‘shews’); Jul. Ces. If. 1, 253— 

‘Tt will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep : 

And, could it work so much upon your shape 

As it hath much prevailed on your condition, 

I should not know you, Brutus.’ 
In Rhem. NT Mk 16” is tr? ‘And after this he 
appeared in another shape to two of them walking,’ 
and on this word there is a note, ‘ Christ though 
he have but one corporal shape, natural to his 
person, yet by his omnipotencie he may be in 
whatsoever forme, and appears in the likenesse of 
any other man or creature, as he list. Therefore 
let no man think it strange, that he may be under 
the forme of bread in the B. Sacrament.’ 

The old pass. ptep. of the verb, ‘shapen,’ is found 
in Ps 515. So Tind. uses the old past tense ‘ shope’ 
in Gn 27 ‘Then the Lorde God shope man, even of 
the moulde of the erth.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SHAPHAM (oy ; B YaBdr, A Laddu).—A Gadite, 
1eChrois 


SHAPHAN (js¥ ‘coney or rock-badger’; LXX 
Laddv, Dappdy, Vedppay ; Vulg. Saphan: on this 
name as evidence that ‘superstition of the totem 
kind had still a hold on Israelites in the last years 
of the independence of the kingdom of Judah,’ 
see W. R. Smith in the Journal of Philology, 
1880, p. 75, and Gray, HPN p. 103).—4. Scribe 
or finance minister (Ewald) in the reign of Josiah. 
He is brought prominently before us in the story 
of the discovery of ‘the book of the law’ in the 
temple, 2K 22%, 2Ch 34°. The system of 
raising money for the repairs of the temple which 
had been instituted by Jehoash (2 K 12), seems 
from this narrative to have been in regular opera- 
tion since that time. The money chest which had 

een set up by Jehoiada was emptied periodically 
under the supervision of the high priest and of the 
king’s scribe. It was on one of these occasions 
that HILKIAH communicated to Shaphan his great 
discovery of ‘the book of the law.’ The Chronicler 
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(2 Ch 348) represents Shaphan as having been 
accompanied by two other officials. In any case 
it was to Shaphan that Hilkiah entrusted the 
precious volume, and it was from Shaphan’s lips 
that Josiah heard the words that so deeply moved 
him. Shaphan also formed one of the deputation 
that subsequently visited the prophetess HULDAH. 
Assuming that this was the Shaphan who was 
father of Ahikam (2 K 22!*,2 Ch 34, Jer 2674), he 
was grandfather of Gedaliah (2 K 25%, Jer 39! 
40°: 1 41? 43°), The only objection to this sup- 
position lies in the fact that Ahikam seems to 
take precedence of his father. It is, of course, 
possible that he may have filled a higher office. 
Whatever the truth may be concerning Shaphan’s 
connexion with the discovery of ‘the book of the 
law,’ it is at least certain that he belonged to the 
party of reform whose inspiration was derived 
from that book, and who were friendly to Jere- 
miah. One of his sons, Ahikam, protected the 
prophet from the fury of the hostile priests and 
prophets (Jer 26%). Another, Elasah, was one of 
the two whom Jeremiah employed to carry his 
letter to the captives in Babylon (Jer 29°). Irom 
the windows of the chamber of yet another son, 
Gemariah, Baruch read ‘the words of the Lorp 
in the ears of the people’ (Jer 36"), words which 
were given still further publicity by the action of 
Gemariah’s son, Micaiah (vv.!!:}2). And when the 
last agony of Jerusalem was over, it was with 
Shaphan’s grandson, Gedaliah, that the aged pro- 
phet found an honoured asyluin (Jer 39%). 
»2. Father of Jaazaniah, who was ringleader in 
idolatry of the seventy ancients of the house of 
Israel, as seen by Ezekiel (81), 
N. J. D. WHITE. 

SHAPHAT (v2v).—1. The Simeonite spy, Nu 13° 
(BA Yaddr, F Yadav). 2. The father of the pro- 
phet Elsha, 1 K 19% (B 2apd0, A Lagdr)® (BA 
Laddr), 2 K 3" (B "Iwoagdd, A Lagdr) 6 (B om., 
A Yapdr). 3. A name in the royal genealogy of 
Judah, 1 Ch 3% (B Da¢d0, A Dadar). 4 A Gadite, 
1 Ch 5” (LXX [? confusing with 755] 6 ypaumareds). 
5. On2 of David’s herdmen, 1 Ch 27” (B 2wedy, 


Lwoar). 


SHAPHIR (v5; LXX xadés; Vulg. pulechra).— 
One of the towns or villages—none of them very 
far from Eleutheropolis—which the prophet Micai 
addressed (Mie 1). According to Eusebius and 
Jerome (Onom. Zadelp, Saphir), it was a village 
of Judah in the hill-country between Eleuthero- 
polis and Asecalon. Robinson (BRP? ii. 34, note), 
van de Velde (S. and P. 159), and Conder, doubt- 
fully (PHF Mem. ii. 413), identify Shaphir with 
one of three mud villages, called es-Sadajfir, which 
stand near each other about 34 miles S.E. of 
Esdid, Ashdod. This appears to be the place 
referred to in the Onomasticon, but the identifica- 
tion is uncertain. On the possible identity of 
Shaphir with Shamir of Jos 15% see Nowack on 
Mace: C. W. WILSON. 


SHARAI (Ww ; B Lapiov, A Apo’, & Lapode).—One 
of the sons of Bani, who had married a foreign 
wife, Ezr 10%. 


SHARAR.—See SAcAR. 


SHAREZER (7ysv [see Baer, ad loc.]; Sapdoap, 
BA in 2K 19” and Zee 7°, B in Is 37%; Sapdoa, 
Luc. in 2 Kings, SAQ in Isaiah. In its original 
Assyrian form the name is probably -=sar-usur, 
‘protect the prince’; in meaning, a prayer addressed 
to some god whose name is omitted. Bel-sharusur, 
Marduk-sharusur, and similar Assyrian names are 
then unabbreviated parallels. It has been suggested 
that the full name of the Sharezer of 2 K 19[=Is 


37] was Nergal-sharusur, a Babylonian name which 
occurs in Jer 39? [NERGAL-SHAREZER]. ‘The origin 
of the conjecture is an untenable identification of 
Sharezer with the Nergilus of the historian Aby- 
denus [see below]. In Zec 7? the complete name is 
very probably Bel-sharezer). 

4. In conjunction with a brother, ADRAMMELECH, 
named as the assassin of the Assyrian king Senna- 
cherib (2 K 19%7=Is 37°38). The murderers are 
described as Sen.’s sons, and the scene of the 
assassination is given as the temple of NISROCH. 
According to the Babylonian Chronicle, Sen. was 
killed during an insurrection, and the date was 
towards the close of the year 681 (20th Tebeth). 
The other records of the assassination are an in- 
scription of Nabuna’id, an extract from Polyhistor 
(Berosus) in Eusebius, and another from Abydenus. 
These agree with the Chronicle in stating that 
Sen. was killed by one of his sons. They contain 
no reference to the complicity of two sons. Even 
Abydenus is explicit in saying that one son was 
the murderer.* Of the two names given by the 
Hebrew narrative, that of Sharezer is most affected 
by this preponderance of negative testimony. 
Adrammelech has the support of the names 
Adramelus and Ardumuzanus (Ardumusanus), 
which are given by Abydenus and Polyhistor 
respectively. One of Sen.’s sons, also, has a 
name (Assur-sum-usabsi) which is said to be cap- 
able of readings approximately the same as these 
variants (Scheil in ZA xi. 425-27). There is 
nothing of a definite character to be said on the 
other side in favour of Sharezer.t Yet thesnega- 
tive argument is so much e si/entio that an explana- 
tion of the appearance of the name in the Hebrew 
text is pressingly required before an error can be 
granted. W.M. Miiller imagines too improbable 
a history. He supposes that Adrammelech was 
‘ Assyrianized ’ into Sharezer by some archeologist. 
Adrammelech was regarded as a translation, Shar- 
ezer was a retranslation put alongside of it in the 
text (ZATW xvii. 332). It can only be said, mean- 
time, that Sharezer’s name, his part in the assassi- 
nation of Sen., and his relationship to the king, 
all rest on the authority of the Hebrew narrative. 

The revolt, in which Sen.’s murder was an inci- 
dent, was obviously designed to secure the throne 
for the rebel(s), and to prevent the accession of the 
designated heir Esarhaddon. In this it failed. 
Esarhaddon triumphed within six weeks, by the 
second of Adar, although for an unknown reason 
he did not formally assume the crown until three 
and a half months later (18th Sivan). The murderers 
fled to Armenia, according to the OT narrative. 
There was likely to be a welcome for such exiles 
there. The fragment of Abydenus says that Esar- 
haddon put Adramelus to death. 

**Qui a jilio Adramelo est interemptus.’ By a transposition 
of this sentence and the preceding, an attempt has been made 
to bring a certain Nerguus there mentioned into some con- 
nexion with the assassination of Sennacherib. But even then 
he is neither Sen.’s son nor his assassin. It is inadmissible to 
read the statement regarding him in the light of: the weaker 
rather than of the stronger testimony. The supposition that 
Nergilus is Sharezer is a conjecture from an’ emended text 
(supporters of the hypothesis are named in Schrader, COT 
li. 16). _ Equally possible, and even more probable, is the 
suggestion that the sentence ‘deineeps autem post ewm Nergilus 
regnavit’ is a reference to the Babylonian king Nergal-ushezib. 
This identification is made by Winckler (ZA ii. 392 ff.).° But 
it is easier to suppose that the context is imperfect than to 
adopt his combination with another context. 

t Sar-etir-A SSur is a son of Sen. whose name might be identi- 
fied with Sharezer (Winckler, Altor. Forsch., 2nd Series [1898], 
i. 59). It can also be urged that Polyhistor and Abydenus 
may have got their names of the assassin from the Heb. 
Adrammelech. Moses of Chorene gives more positive testi- 
mony, but is not sufficiently reliable. He names two assassins, 
In the Whistons’ Latin version (London, 1736) the forms are 
Adramelus or Argamozanus and Sanasarus (i. 22). Their 
settlement in Armenia is the occasion of their being mentioned. 
Boscawen’s recent identification (Bab. and Ov. Record, viii. 


259 ff.) seems to depend too much on a resemblance to the 
conjectural form Nergal-sharezer, 
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2. One who consulted the spiritual heads of the 
Jewish community on the question whether the 
fast observed on the anniversary of the burning 
of the pre-exilic temple was appropriate after its 
restoration (Zee 77"), 


The grammatical construction of v.2, and consequently the 
purport of the verse, is very uncertain. RV makes ‘ Bethel’ 
subject and Sharezer and the others messengers from Bethel. 
Such a personification seems without parallel in prose. AV 
follows Vulg. in making ‘ Bethel’ accusative of direction and 
tr. ‘to the house of God.’ But the temple is never called 
béth~él. The difficulty is removed by finding in these letters 
the Divine name which, according to analogy, is required 
to complete the compound sa7-usur. The text may origin- 
ally have read Bel-Sharezer (Siegfried-Stade, HWB). The n 
may be accounted for as a dittography of N in the early 
Hebrew character.* After this cerrection has been made, v.3 
suggests that the author of the inquiry is one individual, 
namely (Bel-) Sharezer. Regem-melech and the others are 
then messengers whom he sent, 


Sharezer’s question is explained by the new 
situation which the restoration of the temple 
created. Since Zechariah addresses his reply to 
the ‘people of the land,’ it may be argued that 
Sharezer was spokesman on their behalf. But v.® 
more naturally expresses individual perplexity. 
V.* implies that the inquiry came from outside 
the community in Jerusalem. The question itself 
comes naturally from one who is not in touch with 
movements in the capital; it is artificial and un- 
likely when regarded as an attempt to bring local 
discussions to an issue (Nowack’sview). Zechariah 
addresses the priests and the whole Jewish com- 
munity (‘people of the land,’ as Hag 24). The 
priests are doubtless named because ‘instruc- 
tion’ (férah) had been asked of them, and formally 
they have yet to reply (in yv.* the words ‘and to 
the prophets’ may be an insertion, anticipating 
the fact that actually Zechariah comes forward to 
reply). The pecple also are addressed, to secure 
for the prophet’s words a wider currency. 

Babylon is more likely to have been Sharezer’s home than any 
part of Judah. His Babylonian name, Bel-sharusur, is one 
argument ; the formality of his deputation another. The hypo- 
thesis accounts most simply for the purpose and mctive of the 
inquiry. It does justice also to all the points of the narrative. 
The primary object of Sharezer’s deputation (v.2) was to offer 
sacrifices at the restored sanctuary (‘to entreat the favour of 
the Lord’). The question to the priests was incidental to this main 
purpose, although prompted by the same good news. Thusearly 
the spiritual authority of Jerusalem was acknowledged by the 
diaspora. The incident is dated in the year 518 (v.1). The 
temple was completed in 516 (Ezr 61°); its restoration had 
commenced in 520 (Hag 11%). Either the news which reached 
Babylon anticipated the complete restoration midway (assum- 
ing the dates to be correct); or the rebuilding was so far 
advanced as to justify Sharezer in taking action. 


It is noteworthy that Zechariah’s prophecy 
(vv.*7) has no special application to the circum- 
stances of the time. It depreciates or disavows 
the practice of fasting as such. Zec 81% 1% seems 
more appropriate as a reply to Sharezer’s envoys. 

LITERATURE.—On 2 K 197: Schrader, COT ii. 13-17 ; Winck- 
ler, ZA ii. (1887) 392-96; Johns, Hapos. Times, vii. (April 
1896). For Polyhistor and Abydenus see Ensebius, ed. Schoene, 
i. 27 and i. 35; the Bab. Chron. tr. by Winckler in Teatbuch 
z. AT, 1892; and Nabuna‘id, by Messerschmidt, Stele Nabun- 
aid’s, Berlin, 1896. W. B. STEVENSON. 

4. (jn [with art.], prob. for pry 


SHARON. n 
‘the level,’ ‘the plain,’ from 1” to be level; LXX 
in 1 Ch 27”, Ca 2! 76 rediov, but in Is 33° 35? 651° 
6 dpupuds [see below]) the name applied in Scripture 
to that part of the Maritime Plain which stretches 
from Joppa to Mt. Carmel (55 miles). Itis of an 
undulating character, none of its hills exceeding 
250-300 feet in height. The following streams 
cross it in their course to the Mediterranean: Nahr 


*Marti simply detaches ’¢/ from béth and joins it to 
Sharezer : ‘the family of El-Sharezer’ (SK, 1892, p. 732). G. 
A. Smith adopts El-Sharezer, but supposes ‘J”’ to be wanting 
after béth: ‘to the temple of J”’ (J'welve Prophets). 
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es-Zerkd (the Crocodile River), Nahr Mefjir (the 
Dead River of the Crusaders), Nahr Iskanderineh 
(their Salt River), Nahr ed-Falik (their Rochetaille). 
The plain proper, between the Crocodile River and 
Joppa, varies in breadth from 8 to 12 miles. 

The LXX, as above noted, reproduces jn in 
three passages by 6 dpuuds, a term which is applied 
to Sharon also by Josephus (BJ I. xiii. 2; in Ant. 
XIV. xill. 3, plur. of dpumwol) and Strabo (xvi. : dpuuds 
méyas Tus). ‘This designation is very appropriate to 
a district which has still a large oak wood at its 
northern extremity, and which, even so late as 
Crusading times, would have appeared from the 
top of Mt. Ebal as a vast forest of oaks from coast 
to mountain (HGH! 122).* The Crusaders called 
it the Forest of Assur (Vinsauf, Jéin. Ricardi, iv. 
16); it is the enchanted forest of Tasso (Gerus. 
Liberata, ii and xiii); it was called by Napoleon 
the Forest of Miksi (from the modern village of 
Miksieh). The southern half of the plain is, and 
must always have been, far more cultivated than 
its northern portion. Throughout its whole extent 
it is gay with myriads of brightly coloured flowers. 

The beauty and the fertility of Sharon give 
point to Is 35°, where the ‘glory of Lebanon’ is 
coupled with the ‘excelleney (177 ‘splendour’ [see 
Driver, Daniel, p. 33]) of Carmel and Sharon,’ the 
special allusion perhaps being to the magnificence 
of its oak forests. We have the opposite picture 
in Is 33°, where ‘ Lebanon is ashamed and withereth 
away, Sharon is like the (waste) Arabah, and 
Bashan and Carmel shake off their leaves.’ Again, 
in Is 65! the description of the restoration of Israel 
contains this feature: ‘Sharon shall be a pasturage 
for flocks.’ In 1 Ch 27 we read of Shitrai the 
Sharonite (‘32'n, 6 Dapwr(e)irys), who was over king 
David's flocks that fed in Sharon. The excellence of 
the pasturage, the superiority of the cattle and the 
wine of Sharon, are celebrated by Jerome (Comm. 
on Is 33 and 65) and the Talmud (Bab. Menahoth 
87a, Shabbath 70a). Its pottery and the bricks 
used for building are repeatedly referred to in the 
Mishna as of very inferior quality, the instability 
of the houses in Sharon being proverbial (see 
references in Neubauer, Geog. du Taim. 48 f.). 

Neubauer appears to be right (against Graetz, Gesch. d. 
Juden?, iii. 182) in contending that it is the inhabitants of the 
maritime Sharon and not of the Galilean Saronas [see below], 
on whose behalf a special petition is said to have been intro- 
duced into the high priest’s prayer for the people on the Day of 
Atonement. This petition ran: ‘May God watch over the 
inhabitants of Sharon, that they be not buried in the ruins of 
their houses.’ 

The Shulammite compares herself to the ‘rose 
[an unfortunate rendering; ndy2n is the white 
narcissus, see Cheyne on Is 35! and ef. art. ROSE 
above] of Sharon’ and the ‘lily [prob. some flower 
of a red colour] of the (Jordan) valleys’ (a’pry), 
Can 

There is some doubt as to the identity of the 
Sharon of Jos 12! [where read jiw> py adp ‘king 
of Aphek in Sharon’; see LASSHARON]. It has 
been proposed (e.g. by Dillm. ad loc.) to find here 
the Saronas which Eusebius (Onomast. 296. 6) says 
was the name given to the region between Mt. 
Tabor and Tiberias—a statement confirmed by the 
name Saréna still attaching to a ruin on this 
plateau (PEF Mem. vol. i. sheet vi.), This pro- 
posal appears, however, to be unnecessary, especi- 
ally in view of the evidence (see G. A. Smith, 
HGHTL4 350; 401 f., and s.v. ‘Aphek’ in Lncyc. Bibl.) 
in favour of the existence of an Aphek in the 
maritime Sharon (cf. W. R. Smith, O7/JC? 273, 
435, ands.v. ‘Aphek’in Hncyc. Bibl. ; H. P. Smith, 
Samuel, 31. Buhl, GAP 212f., 218, leaves it un- 


*Jt is not at all likely that the title 6 deuués is due to any 
connexion, real or supposed, between the Heb. sharon and the 
Gr. cucayvis, a very rare term for an oak (Pliny, HW iy. 5, quoted 
by Reland, Pal. 190). 
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decided whether it is the maritime or the Galilzan 
Sharon that is meant in Jos 12!8). 

The only NT reference to Sharon is Ac 9% (6 
Dapév, whence AV Saron), in connexion with St. 
Peter’s stay at Lydda. Vor further details regard- 
ing Sharon see Buhl, G4 P 103 ff.; and G. A. Smith, 
HGHL? 147 f., where a full account is given of its 
strategic importance and the part it played in post- 
biblical history. 

2. (jie [Without art.]; B Tepid, A Dapwv) 1 Ch 
516. This Sharon (|| Gilead and Bashan) is prob- 
ably the same as the Mishér (also from root 7”), 
or elevated plateau between the Arnon and the 
ew opbYoy eA B ry estaba: el Kos<paul hs} Dee Ce Aa02 0) iy aia: Coste 
2 Ch 26"), See vol. iil. p. 309”, footnote, and p. 
893, s. 5. J. A. SELBIE. 


SHARONITE.—See preceding article. 


SHARUHEN (jaw ; of dypol airéy; Sarcon).—-A 
town in Judah which was allotted to Simeon (Jos 
19°). It appears as Shilhim in 15*° and as Snaaraim 
in 1 Ch 4*!; see SHAARAIM (2). 


SHASHAI (wv; BA Decei, Luc. Devcelp).—One of 
the sons of Bani who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10%=Sesis of 1 Es 94. 


SHASHAK (pviv’).—The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 8! (B Zw«7d) ?? (B Terje ; in both pas- 
sages A has Zwojx, Luc. Did). 


SHAUL (bv, Daovd).—1. A king of Edom, Gn 
36° [JE]=1 Ch 14% He belonged to ‘ Rehoboth 
by the River.’ See ReHoporTH. 2. A son of 
Simeon, Gn 46!" [R](A Lapou7r, D*! SaovrA, B dezst), 
Ex 6%, Nu 26" (both ‘P], 1 Ch 4%. The clan of 
which he is the eponym was of mixed Isr. and 
Can. descent, hence Shaul is called in Gn 46! and 
Ex 6% ‘the son of the Canaanitess.” See GENE- 
ALOGY, II. 2. In Nu 26! the patronymic Shaulites 
(aNvD, Sfjuwos 6 Daovdei) occurs. 3. An ancestor of 
Samuel, 1 Ch 674°) (called in v.*°@!) Joel. See JOEL, 
No. 3). 


SHAVEH, THE VALE oF (mv pry; A rhy xoudda 
Tiv Dainv, Dr. x. 7. Lavj; vallis Save).—A broad 
valley (‘eémek), known also as ‘the king’s vale’ (Gn 
14'7), which was near Salem. It is apparently the 
same place as ‘the king’s dale’ (4720 poy 28 18)), 
in which Absalom set up a pillar or monument. 
According to Josephus (Ant. VU. x. 3), this monu- 
ment was two stadia from Jerusalem. If the view 
that Salem was Jerusalem be correct, the valley of 
Shaveh was possibly the broad open head of the 
valley of Hinnom which, lower down, contracts to 
aravine. See SALEM. C. W. WILSON. 


SHAVEH-KIRIATHAIM (a:nnp my; év Lavy 77 
moder; Save Cariathaim).—A place in which Chedor- 
laomer smote the Emim (Gn 14°). If the reading 
in AVm and RVm ‘the plain of Kiriathaim’ be 
correct, the spot must have been near Kiriathaim 
(Jer 48! °8, Ezk 25°) in Moab, which has been identi- 
fied with ed-Kureiydt between Dibon and Medeba. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHAVING.—Two Heb. words are used with this 
meaning, 113 ‘ cut off,’ ‘shear’ (wool, 1S 254), ‘shave’ 
(one’s head, Job 12°, Mic 118); nb: to make smooth 
or bald, to shave or shear (Nu 6% 38, Dt 21” ete.). 
The ancient Egyptians, according to Wilkinson 
(Anc. Egyp.), considered shaving the hair, not of 
the head only but of the whole body, necessary 
to cleanliness. Joseph, when summoned to the 
pierce of Pharaoh, ‘shaved himself and changed 
his raiment,’ Gn 414. The same custom is ob- 
served by many Hindu sects at the present time. 


In cases of mourning the hair was allowed to 


| shave the whole head (Nu 6% % 8%), 


SHAVSHA 
grow. Among the Israelites the custom was 
different. The hair seems to have been allowed 


to grow to a moderate length, and to have been 
cut at intervals. Absalom, we are told (28 14”), 
polled his head every year. The beard was held 
sacred among the Israelites, as it is to this day 
among the Arabs; and the insult that Hanun, king 
of the Ammonites, offered to the ambassadors of 
David, by shaving half of their beards (28 10’), 
could be atoned for only by the conquest and 
slavery of the Ammonites. The Nazirites were 
commanded to let no razor pass upon their heads, 
but to allow the hair to grow. When the time 
fixed by their vow had expired, or if they were 
accidentally defiled, then they were commanded to 
In Syria 
the priests and monks of the Greek Orthodox and 
Greek Catholic Churches never allow the hair of 
the head or beard to be cut even in sickness. 
Many Christian parents dedicate a child to a 
particular saint for a certain period of time, 
and during that period the hair of the child is 
never cut. These children are distinguished from 
others by their black clothes as well as their 
long hair. Among the Israelites and Arabs shav- 
ing the head was a sign of mourning (Job 1°, 
Dt 21??, Ezk 44°), and with the neighbouring 
nations it was the custom to shave the ‘ corners’ 
of the beard, which the Israelites were expressly 
forbidden to do (Lv 21°). (See CUTTINGS IN THE 
FLESH, vol. i. p. 537"; and for shaving of the head 
asa sacrificial act, W. R. Smith, RS 306). 
W. CARSLAW. 

SHAVSHA (svw. In 2S 20° Kethib wv, Keré 
ww, EV Sheva, are proved to be in error by LXX. 
Similar to the Kéré, however, are B Ya8a of 1 K 4° 
and BA Yovdé of 1 K 2%, Of LXX forms given 
below, ’Incots ="Icots isa familiar name read for one 
unfamiliar, perhaps under the influence of a ditto- 
graphy from the preceding xa/).—Royal or State 
secretary in king David’s reign (1 Ch 18'° B “Inaods, 
A and Lue. Loved, NS Lois; 28 20% B "Iyaois, A 
‘Toots, Luc. Zovea). 

2 § 815-18 is a third passage containing a list of David’s officers 
of State. In MT Seraiah now stands in place of Shavsha. 
But the list of 1 Chron. is dependent on that of 2Sam., is 
identical with it except in this one particular, and most probably 
has preserved the original reading. B ’Ace seems to be a trace 
of the older text. 1K 4% and 246h may be counted against 
Seraiah (see below). This name seems to have obtained cur- 
rency in the 7th century. It may be supposed that the familiar 
mw is a misreading of the possibly foreign name Nv y. 


The office held by Shavsha is one of a group 
created by the monarchy in Israel. It dates, how- 
ever, from the time of David, like others of a 
similar character, for Saul’s ‘kingdom’ was not 
an organized State. It was David who made it 
so. When he ranged himself among the princes 
of southern Syria his position forced on him the 
creation of certain offices of State. The occa- 
sions, for instance, of communication and corres- 
pondence with neighbouring States multiplied. 
The example of contemporary princes suggested 
the appointment of a State secretary. | Other 
prospects of usefulness must have commended the 
precedent. In these circumstances Shavsha was 
appointed first holder of the office, as it seems. 
It is noteworthy that of all those who are named 
in the best list of David’s officers of State (1 Ch 
181417—2 § 81-18) he is the only one whose father 
is unmentioned. Possibly he did not belong to 
a family of standing in the country, like the 
others. Possibly he was a foreigner. If foreign 
correspondence were in a foreign language it may 
not have been easy to find a Hebrew with 
the necessary qualifications. David was not in- 


disposed to have foreigners round his person (see 
Shavsha’s name 
Foreign extraction would 


art. FOREIGNER, vol. ii. p. 50°). 
may be Aramvan. 


— 


SHEAL 


account for the name of one of his sons being 
Elihoreph (1 K 4°). It seems to indicate his wor- 
ship of a god other than J”. 

In Solomon’s reign there were two secretaries of 
State, Elihoreph and Ahijah. They are called sons* 
’ of Shisha (1 K 4°). Although the evidence for the 
correct form of this name is very divergent (B Da6d, 
A Leod, Luc. Dagdr), it may be identified with 
Shavsha. Others of Solomon’s chief officers of 
State were sons of those who held similar office 
under David. 
because Aramaic was his native tongue, it is speci- 
ally likely that his children would inherit this 
qualification and be chosen for a similar reason. 
There is a second list of Solomon’s officers in the 
LXX (B) text of 1 K 2%". Init Shavsha(BA Zovfa, 
Lue. Zovcd) is given as Solomon’s secretary. Ben- 
zinger (on 1 K 4) has made the attractive suggestion 
that this list names those in oflice during the 
earlier part of Solomon’s reign. It would then 
be evidence that Shavsha continued for a time 
Solomon’s secretary, died during Solomon’s reign, 
and was then succeeded by his sons. But there 
does not seem to be evidence to establish this 
view of the two lists. It is probable that they 
are duplicates, and that in 1 K 25 the names 
of the sons have dropped out before the word 
Shavsha. W. B. STEVENSON. 


SHEAL (5xv, B Sadtoud, A Dadd), Ezr 10?.—One 
of the sons of Bani, who had married a ‘strange’ 
wife ; called Jasaelus in 1 Es 9°. 

SHEALTIEL (Sx rose; in Hag 1214 22 Syenby 
1 Es 5° 4-56 62, AV of Mt 1° and J.k 3?7).—The 
father of ZERUBBABEL, Ezr 37-8 5°, Neh 12!, Hag 
]). 12. 1492.23, According to 1 Ch 3” Shealtiel was 
the eldest son of king Jeconiah. In v.!® the MT 
makes Pedaiah (a brother of Shealtiel) the father 
of Zerubbabel; but BA of LXX read here also 
Ladrabipr, although Lucian has $dédacd. 


SHEARIAH (a>y).—A descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 
88 (BA Zapad, Luc. Tepid) 944 (BA Zapid, Lue. 
Daapid). 


SHEARING-HOUSE, THE (o'y57 "py na; B Bacdd- 
kad tov tomévov, A Baddéxad r. 7.3; Vulg. camera 

astorum; RV tr. ‘shearing-house [lit. binding- 
ee cf. Gn 22?] of the shepherds,’ RVm ‘house 
of gathering [so Targ. but improbable] of the 
shepherds’).—A place at which Jehu, on his way 
from Jezreel to Samaria, met and slew the brethren 
of Ahaziah, king of Judah (2 K 10"), Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onom. s. Ba:daxd@) place the shearing- 
house in the Great Plain (Esdraelon), 15 M.r. from 
Legio; and in this position, 3 m. east of Jenin, is 
the village of Beit Kad (Robinson, BRP? ii. 316). 
This is possibly the site of the shearing-house 
(Conder, PEF Mem. ii. 83). C. W. WILSON. 


SHEAR-JASHUB (a: .N¥ ‘a remnant shall re- 
turn,’ LXX 6 caraderpbeis LacovB, Is 7*).—A symboli- 
cal name given to a son of Isaiah to signify the 
return of the remnant to God after the punishment 
at the hands of the Assyrians. See 8% 10*-*!, and 
Sin (Pestcioee 


SHEBA (yav).—1. A Benjamite who headed a 
new revolt against David immediately after the 
suppression of Absalom’s rebellion. He was be- 
sieged by Joab in Abel-beth-maacah, whose in- 
habitants were persuaded to procure their own 
safety by casting the head of the rebel from the 
battlements of the city (2 S 201 & 10. 18.21%; B uni- 
formly ZdBee, A occasionally "ABee). See, further, 


* LXX ‘son,’ applying to Ahijah only. 


If Shavsha was chosen secretary 
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art. DAVID, vol. i. p. 570% 2. A Gadite, 1 Ch 5% 
(B déBee, A DoBabe, Luc. VdBee). 


SHEBA (s3:'), more correctly Saba (LXX ZaGd, 
Jos. DdéBas), the name of a race (the Sabseans) several 
times mentioned in the OT. In the genealogical 
tables it is given three pedigrees (Gn 107 son of 
Ramah, ef. Ezk 27%, where these two names are 
juxtaposed ; Gn 10% son of Yoktan, and juxta- 
posed with Hazarmaveth [Hadramaut}; Gn 258 
son of Yokshan). Ezekiel (272*) mentions Eden 
(Aden), Haran (Hirran), and Canneh (Kanneh) as 
connected with it; and of these places the first 
two are known to be in S. Arabia. At the time 
of Israel’s highest prosperity, Solomon was visited 
by the queen of Saba (1 K 10'), an event which 
gave rise to a number of legends, none of them 
perhaps of high antiquity in the form wherein we 
possess them. The Sabaans were known to the 
Israelites as exporters of gold (Is 60%, Ps 721), 
precious stones (Ezk /.c.), perfumes (Jer 6”, Isaiah 
and Ezekiel), and perhaps slaves (Jl 4(3)8). In 
the Bk. of Job (6) there is an allusion to their 
trading caravans, with at least a suggestion that 
their capital was Tema (Tayma); and also to their 
raiding other Arab tribes (1). 

Till the attention of Orientalists was called by 
Wellsted and Cruttenden to certain inscriptions 
discovered by them in §. Arabia, our knowledge 
of Saba was confined to the meagre and often 
unintelligible matter collected by the Greek ge- 
ographers and Pliny. But since the middle of the 
century large finds of inscriptions have been made 
in various parts of Arabia, in the old Arabic 
character (of which a copy was given by the 
Arabic bibliographer Al-Nadim, in his Fihrist, 
A.D. 978), and dealing with Saba and various in- 
stitutions connected with it. The attempt made 
in England to decipher these inscriptions was 
utterly incompetent ; but German scholars were 
more successful, and the honour of having founded 
the study of Sabeean is shared by Rédiger and 
Osiander, whose papers in the ZDMG, vols. xx. 
and xxi., laid the basis for the right understand- 
ing of these texts. A full and accurate account 
of the literature of the subject down to 1891 was 
given by Fr. Hommel in his Sid-Arabische Chres- 
tomathie, Munich, 1893. Next in importance to 
the ‘collection published by Osiander was that 
brought back by Halévy, and edited by him in 
the Journal Asiatique, Série 6, vol. ix. ; since then 
great finds have been made by Glaser in his vari- 
ous Journeys in 8. Arabia, not many of which 
have as yet been given to the public. In the 
fourth part of the CJS, edited by J. and.H. 
Derenbourg, of which three fasciculi (containing 
308 inscriptions) have as yet appeared (1889-1900), 
the material for the study will be eventually re- 
corded in the most trustworthy form; at present 
the works of the eight or nine scholars who pur- 
sue it (esp. Derenbourg, Glaser, Halévy, Hommel, 
Mordtmann, D. H. Miller, Pretorius, Winckler) 
are all indispensable. 

Besides inscriptions, considerable finds of coins 
have also been made. The first Sabsean coin ever 
interpreted was described in the Levwe Numas- 
matique, 1868, pp. 169-176; but for this part of 
the subject the most important stage was marked 
by the work of Schlumberger (Le trésor de Sawa, 
Paris, 1880), who gave an account of some 200 
coins that had been discovered at Sana’a, and pur- 
chased by him of a dealer in Constantinople. 
Many of these coins contained the monograms of 
kings whose names also figure in inscriptions ; 
whence, though these signs were puzzling at first, 
they have all since been interpreted: a list of the 
monograms, with their interpretations, is given by 
D. H. Miiller in his Burgen wu. Schlosser, il. p. 995. 
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The date of the coins described by Schlumberger 
was fixed by him, on numismatic grounds (i.e. the 
evolution of the style from Attic, Seleucid, and 
Roman models), at from about B.C. 150 to A.D. 150, 
and, while he derived the style of the art from the 
sources named, he regarded the weight as fixed by 
Persian models. The purity of the silver and the 
accuracy of the weight were greatly admired by 
this numismatist ; other coins that have been dis- 
covered are described by Mordtmann, Wiener 
Numismatische Zeitschrift, 1880, pp. 289-320. The 
researches of Glaser and others were also rewarded 
by the discovery of a variety of other objects, 
illustrative of Sabsean civilization, of which de- 
scriptions have been given by Mordtmann (Hinwyar- 
ische Inschriften in den koniglichen Museen zu 
Berlin, 1893) and others (e.g. Derenbourg, Les 
Monuments Sabéens du Musée d’Archéologie de 
Marseille, 1899; D. HH. Miiller, Sidarabische Al- 
terthiimer im Kunsthistorischen Hofmuseum, Wien, 
1899; Hommel, ‘Die siidarab. Altertiimer des 
Wiener Hofmuseums,’ in Aufsdtze u. Abhand- 
lungen, ii., 1900). 

Finally, the works of the 8. Arabian geographer 
and archeologer Hamdani (Abu Muhammad Al- 
Hasan) have been brought to Europe, his Deserip- 
tion of the Arabic Peninsula in a number of copies, 
and his Jklil in portions ; both these works have 
been edited by D. H. Miller, the former at Leiden, 
1891, the latter in the S¢ézungsberichte der Wiener 
Akademie, Ph.-Hist. Kl. xciv., xevii., and in Miiller’s 
Stidarab. Alterthimer, p. 8 ft. The lexicon of 
Neshwan the Himyarite, which is of some value 
for the interpretation of the texts, is as yet un- 
published. In the following paragraphs a few of 
the chief results of the study will be collected. 

(The following abbreviations recur below: AA = Glaser’s 
Abessinier in Arabien (Munich, 1895); HI = Himyarische 
Inschrijten; MM = Mordtmann and Miller’s Sabdische Denk- 
mdler; MVAS = Mittheil. d. vorderas. Gesellschaft; SA = 
Miiller’s Stidarabische Alterthiimer). 

i. Hisrory. — On this subject an authentic 
chronicle of a few pages could give us more in- 
formation than all the inscriptions together ; it is, 
however, clear that they cover an enormous length 
of time—it can scarcely be made less than 1300 

ears. The dated inscriptions of the mound at 
Marib (published by Glaser, ZV AS, No. 6) are of 
the 5th and 6th cents. A.D., one of them being 
Christian and another perhaps Jewish; and the 
final destruction of the Sabean State is known 
to have taken place in the 6th cent. A.D. On 
the other hand, the name of Ithamara the Sabzean, 
occurring in the inscriptions of Sargon of B.C. 715 
(ed. Winckler, p. 97), was identified with justice 
by Lenormant with the Yethwamara of the 
Sabzean inscriptions. That name belongs to no 
fewer than six Sabzean potentates (Glaser, 4A 
p- 29); and there seems no probability that Sar- 
gon’s contemporary is the first of these. The in- 
scriptions, however, are not divided equally over 
this vast expanse of time; so far as they are at 
present accessible, it is only for the period just 
before and just after the commencement of our 
era that they render the writing of a continuous 
chronicle possible; an attempt of this sort has 
been made by H. Winckler, ‘ Die Inschriften des 
Alhan Nahfan’ (AZVAS, No. 5), perhaps without 
conspicuous success. The greater number of the 
texts published are devoid of political interest, 
and indeed emanate from members of two fami- 
lies or clans, the Bakilites of ‘Amran, and their 
leaders the Banu Marthad, and the Hashidites of 
Naiit, and their leaders the Banu Hamdan. These 
great families are said to exist still in S. Arabia 
in the neighbourhood of their ancestral seats 
(Mordtmann in MM p 9). 

Saba is the name of a nation or political unit, 


not of a city, though the classical writers speak 
repeatedly of acity Saba. The Arabic etymologists 
derive its name from sabd, ‘to take captive’; but 
they might with greater probability have derived 
it from the Sabeean verb saba’a, ‘he raided’; and 
indeed in CJS 84. 3, the Sabeeans are mentioned as 
normal raiders, somewhat as in Job 1%. The 
Sabsean name for ‘nation’ is khums, ‘a fifth,’ and 
it is applied by them to other nations as well as to 
their own, ¢.qg. ‘the two Khums, Saba and Himyar’ 
(MM 5). These nations or ‘fifths’ were divided 
into ‘tribes’ * (shi'b), which again were sometimes 
divided into ‘thirds’ (CZS 187, where Derenbourg 
gives us the names of two ‘thirds’ of the tribe 
Samai), and sometimes perhaps ‘tenths’ (CZS 
128). There might be some ground for suspecting 
that the word jifth implies the original existence 
of five nations who shared §. Arabia between 
them; at the latest period of the inscriptions, 
Saba has swallowed the others up. In these the 
kings style themselves kings of Saba, Dhu Raidan, 
Hadramaut, and Yamanet. The earliest king who 
assumed this title was, according to Glaser (AA 
p. 31), Shammir Yuhar‘ish, about A.D. 281 (others 
would place him some 200 years before). Before 
this he and his predecessors called themselves kings 
of Saba and Dhu Raidan, a title which implies the 
conquest of Raidan, which the combinations of 
Glaser and H. Winckler place about B.c. 70. 
Prior to this last date the kings style themselves 
sometimes malik (‘king’), sometimes mukarrib, a 
word of uncertain meaning, but of a root which 
forms an element in many proper names, and is 
the source of Makorabah, the old name for Mecca. 
It is customary to place the Mukarrib period before 
the Malik period, and it is certainly noticeable that 
Sargon does not bestow the title ‘king’ on his 
Sabeean contemporary, though the Assyrians are 
ordinarily rather lavish with the title. Naturally, 
such a point could not be settled without better 
documents than are at our disposal. The residence 
of the king was at Maryab or Marib (in Beled Al- 
Jihaf), and sometimes at Ghaiman. But Marib 
had also a king of its own, probably dependent on 
the kings of Saba, since in CJS 37. 7 the two are 
mentioned simultaneously; and kings of Kamna 
(SA 12) and other places are mentioned. 

In the time of Eratosthenes (B.c. 240) Saba was 
one of fowr nations which shared 8. Arabia between 
them—Minzeans with capital Karna, Sabeeans with 
capital Maryab, Kattabanians with capital Tamna, 
and Hadramaut with capital Katabanon. The 
Greek writer adds that these were ail monarchies, 
but that they were not hereditary, the succession 
falling to the first male born to one of the leading 
familes after a king’s accession. How such a 
system would work it is impossible to conjecture; 
but a study of the texts makes it certain that 
Eratosthenes’ account contains some truth, though 
he may have omitted important details. So about 
the time of the Aelius Gallus expedition (B.C. 24) 
we find kings of the Hamdanide family preceded 
and followed by kings of another family. Alhan 
Nahfan seems to disclaim. the title ‘king of Saba’ 
himself, while giving it to his two sons (AA 42. 
1), though he allows it to be given him by others 
(tb. 24), and in another inscription (HJ 2698) 
appears as a subject of the then king of Saba, 
and in yet another (CIS 2, 10) is called simply 
Hamdanite and Bataite by the men who put up 
a votive tablet for help received in his service. 
Quite similarly Il-Sharh (Elisaros), who in some 
inscriptions figures as king of Saba and son of a 
king of Saba, in others is called Kabir of Akyan, 
a title of which the import is not known, but 

* This name (tribe). is also sometimes applied to Saba (SA 


p. oF The term ‘fifth’ is also found in other divisions (ib 
p. 39). 
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which seems to have been combined with some- 
thing like royal functions (4A 82 and 105). What 
we should infer from these facts is that the king- 
ship was held by the leading families in some sort 
of rotation. This inference is further supported 
by the nature of the kings’ names, which do not 
appear to differ in form from those of other eminent 
men; they are ordinarily, though not always, 
double, consisting apparently of a name and an 
epithet (rarely of a name and two epithets), and 
are ordinarily retained unaltered by those persons 
who figure in different inscriptions as kings and in 
some other capacity. Finally, the fact that the 
inscriptions often speak of ‘the kings of Saba,’ 
and that as many as three appear as kings simul- 
taneously, implies that the sense which attached 
to the word ‘king’ in this community was different 
from that which attached to it elsewhere. And 
this not only explains the great number of the 
kings who figure in the inscriptions, — Miiller 
(Burgen, li. pp. 982-986) counted 33, and some 
have since been added to the number,—but har- 
monizes with the fact that Sargon does not give 
the Sabzean the title ‘king.’ 

Besides the kings, there were eponymous magis- 
trates, after whom the years were named, till the 
adoption of an era, which Glaser fixes at B.c. 115 
(AA p. 29; Gesch. i. 3), whereas others regard it 
as the Seleucid era (see CJS p. 18); the text CIS 
46 seems to date ‘in the year 386 from the year 
of Mubih son of Abu-Hubb,’ an era of which 
nothing is at present known. The tribes of which 
the Sabzean community consisted had sometimes 
their kings (as the Sam‘ai, CJS 37), but more often 
chieftains called kawl (in Arabic atl); another 
title is kabir (‘ great’), which in one case appears 
to be given to the eponymous magistrate (C/S 80), 
but is also held by the king Il-Sharh, probably 
before his accession (CZS 46). Since, however, 
this personage has a ‘minister’ (muhktawi, AA p. 
105), while he is still kabir, we clearly cannot yet 
settle the precise meaning of these terms. A dis- 
tinction which pervades the inscriptions is that 
between ‘lords’ and ‘men,’ analogous to that be- 
tween ‘royalties’ and ‘men’ which is found in the 
Pheenician inscriptions : probably the former were 
what Eratosthenes calls ‘distinguished,’ z.¢. quali- 
fied to participate in the sovereignty. In most of 
the votive tablets the author prays the god for the 
favour of his lords, who sometimes are the whole 
of a family, sometimes one or more members of it. 
A difficult constitutional term is that rendered 
‘heirs’ or ‘co-heirs’ (CIS 95. 5) in the same con- 
text in which ‘lords’ usually figures ; and indeed 
the number of terms which imply some unknown 
status or caste is very considerable. 

The state of society seems in general to have 
borne some resemblance to that of feudal Europe. 
The great families possessed towers and: castles, 
the building of which is commemorated in many 
inscriptions ; and the word bait, which in ordinary 
Semitic means ‘ house,’ would seem with this com- 
munity to have meant ‘tower.’ The Iklil of the 
archeologer Hamdani contains a description of 
these feudal dwellings, portions of which are still 
to be seen. The right to build a castle was 
sometimes given by the head of a family (CLS 145, 
153), sometimes by @ king (CZS 172); in some of 
the texts ample details (not as a rule intelligible) 
are given of the manner in which the building was 
carried out (CIS 17, 29, 40), and these seem to 
have involved measurements of land and technical 
distributions of it. Im each case the building is 
put under the protection of a deity. Many of the 
texts also commemorate renewals, repairs, the 
digging of wells and other domestic operations, in 
all of which the deity had some share. ; 

Owing to a far larger portion of 8S. Arabia being 
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under cultivation in ancient times than now, the 
extent of territory covered by these feudal estates 
was very great, and, as we have seen, ere the 
final extinction of the Sabean State by the 
Abyssinians in the 6th cent. it had swallowed 
up the other States in its neighbourhood. Hence 
the inscriptions which tell of its former glories 
are found all over South Arabia, except perhaps 
in Hadramaut, and some even in the far north 
of the peninsula. Many indeed have been 
transplanted from the buildings which they 
originally adorned to distant towns, but of the 
vast extent of the country which at certain times 
was subject to the Sabzeans there can be no doubt. 
Certain episodes of the reign of Alhan Nahfan, as 
mentioned above, have been enucleated from his 
inscriptions by Glaser (4A) and Winckler (/.c.) ; 
but even in these results there is much that is 
problematic, and little that is sharply defined ; 
while for the rest of Sabzean history the inscrip- 
tions which have as yet been published contain 
far less material. Arabic writers have only vague 
recollections of certain events of great importance, 
such as the bursting of the dam at Marib, which 
they strangely fancy led to the ruin of the State, 
and of a few names and words of the old language ; 
even the well-informed Hamdani has only fables 
and fictions. Hence for a history of Saba the 
materials are still wanting. 

ii. CIVILIZATION. —The list of goods said to come 
from Saba in Is 60° bears a striking likeness to 
that given by Sargon (/.c.): ‘Gold, precious stones, 
ivory, perfumes of all sorts, horses, camels,’ and 
the gold and perfumes were associated with Saba 
by classical writers also. It is remarkable that 
gold and perfume were called by the same name 
in Saba; for the suggestion of D. H. Miller, that 
dhahab meant perfume as well as gold, has been 
confirmed by a document brought to light by 
Count Landberg (SA p. 30). The inscriptions 
reveal a lavish use of gold, if indeed the precious 
metal be meant thereby. Alhan Nahfan offers 
thirty statues of gold at once (AA p. 42), and 
numerous inscriptions commemorate the employ- 
ment of this metal for images of gods and of 
animals (e.g. camels and gazelles, MM1). Other 
gifts were of silver, called, in this language, sir; 
and a variety of objects used for devotional pur- 
poses is enumerated by Alhan Nahfan (/.c.), not 
many of which can at present be identified with 
certainty. Perfumes are also mentioned with 
considerable frequency, and various sorts are enu- 
merated. D. H. Miiller has devoted many pages 
to the description of them (Burgen, 11. 975; WM 
26; SA 48). The greater number of the texts deal 
not with the commercial side of the Sabwans’ life 
(though there may be allusions to that), but with 
the agricultural and military sides. Prayers for 
crops and vegetables are mixed with eld aa 
for male children. The sorts of fruits which they 
desire to thrive are sometimes enumerated. In 
some we learn a little of the artificial system of 
irrigation whereby the fertility of the fields was 
maintained. But more commemorate successful 
raids, or successful repulses of raids by other 
tribes; and once it would seem a disaster conse- 
quent on delay in the fulfilment of a vow is 
commemorated (CJS 81). The position of women 
would appear to have been little inferior to that 
of men, if we may judge by the number of texts 
in which they figure as authors or joint-authors of 
inscriptions. One woman (CZS 179) appears to be 
called mistress of a castle; and, though a queen of 
Saba has not apparently been discovered in the 
inscriptions, queens of other Arabian tribes occur, 
both in Arabian and Assyrian texts (D. H. Miiller, 
Epigraphische Denkmdler aus Arabien, p.3). The 
honourable title ‘consort,’ by which they are often 
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called, confirms this. There are, however, texts 
which imply the practice of concubinage, though 
not, apparently, of polygamy. It is observable 
that the women make offerings to the same gods 
as the men, describe themselves by similar family 
names, and profess to have received similar 
benefits. 

The Sabeean art, which in some respects is highly 
praised by experts, appears to have been greatly 
affected at different times by contemporaneous 
civilizations, t.e. those of Assyria, Persia, Greece, 
Rome, and Parthia; and the formule of the 
inscriptions appear here and there to exhibit 
Assyrian influence. The caligraphy of the in- 
scriptions, especially those first brought to Europe, 
has won much admiration ; the alphabet in which 
they are written varies somewhat in different 
places (see especially D. H. Miiller, Hpigraphische 
Denknuiler, ad fin.), but the present writer sees no 
reason to doubt that it represents the earliest 
form of the Semitic alphabet, whence the others 
are derived, partly by the suppression of a number 
of unnecessary signs. The excessive vigour with 
which the consonants are pronounced in 8. Arabia, 
on which several writers have commented, would 
make that the likeliest country for the invention 
of a system of writing in which the consonant was 
the element. 

iii. RELIGION. —The greater number of the 
tablets at present accessible are dedicated to two 
deities, Il-Makkih and Ta’lab. The latter appears 
to have been a specially Hamdanite deity, and is 
ordinarily described as Ta’lab of Riyam. He is 
called not ‘ god,’ but shayydm, ‘patron’ or ‘ pro- 
tector,’ a title which is also given to Wadd (HI 7), 
who is sometimes ascribed to Kibab (2b. also 
in CIS 30) and Khatban (CZS 293), and Hajar 
(‘stone’; CIS 49-69). The former of these ‘pat- 
rons’ also figures in pre-Islamic antiquity. If we 
may judge by the honours lavished on Ta’lab, the 
position of ‘ patron’ can have been little inferior to 
that of god. The god of the Bakil was Il-Makkih, 
probably ‘the hearing god,’ whose name seems 
connected with a verb WICH, which figures often 
in the votive tablets. Different forms of Il-Makkih 
were worshipped in different sanctuaries. The 
places with which he is most frequently associated 
are Awam in Alwa (on which see especially 44 
p. 16ff.), Hirran, and‘Irran. Next in importance 
to him was probably Athtar, the male form of 
Ashtoreth, often called Sharkan, which is thought 
to mean ‘Oriental.’ He had a divided person- 
ality : in CIS 293 no fewer than four forms of him 
are mentioned simultaneously —Athtar lord of 
Thanain, Athtar lord of Ta’alluk (?), Athtar lord 
of Jumdan, and Athtar Sharkan. Two other 
deities whose names are of interest are Samii (CJS 
282) and Kawim (CUS 194), which seem to be per- 
petuated in the epithets ‘the Hearing’ and ‘the 
Sustaining,’ which the Koran gives to Allah. Con- 
siderable popularity was also enjoyed by Ramman 
(who figures in the Bible as Rimmon), sometimes 
called lord of ‘Alam of Ashkur (CJS 140, by a 
Himyarite). The sun was also much worshipped, 
and is ascribed to a number of places (e.g. Barrat, 
CIS 293. 2; other places 40, 132, 294) and also 
to particular tribes and persons, e.g. ‘Il-Makkih 
and their sun’ (CZS 148. 5), and indeed the plural 
‘their suns’ is of occasional occurrence, implying 
that the sun was regarded as of divided person- 
ality, like Athtar. The Sabzan worship of the 
sun was sufficiently famous to be known to the 
author of the Koran (xxvii. 24). A similar deity 
is Dhu Samai, ‘lord of Heaven,’ ascribed to Bakir 
(MM 1); and there are some goddesses whose 
names are similarly formed—Dhat Hima, Dhat 
Badan (CZS 41 etc.). Other gods are called Bashir 
(‘bringer of good tidings,’ CIS 41. 3), Haubas (172, 


ete.), Rahman (‘ merciful,’ perhaps of monotheistic 
times, C/S 6), Kainan (8) and others whose name 
is thought to signify water-nymphs (153, ete. ). 

This pantheon appears to resemble that of the 
Italians before Greek influence: the gods were to 
some extent hypostases of operations or objects, 
and there was supposed to be some special merit 
in enumerating them. Of this last process the 
terminations of many inscriptions offer illustra- 
tions. he more important of their temples had 
names, after which the god was often called. The 
offerings to them consisted, as we have seen, of 
lavish gifts to the temples; but sacrifices of the 
ordinary sort (CZS 290) and offerings of incense 
(194) also form the subject of allusions. Sometimes 
it took the form of self-presentation on the part 
of the worshipper, whatever may have been the 
import of that act. The earliest instance is said 
to be in a bustrophedon inscription (ZDMG xxii. 
425), and the most elaborate, that contained in the 
inscription of Hadakan (C/S 37), in which the 
author declares that he puts the god in possession 
of himself, his family, his and their property, and 
all the property belonging to his clan. If the 
inscription HI 2678 (p. 26) be rightly interpreted 
by Mordtmann, this act could be performed re- 
peatedly ; and the inser. CLS 126 would probably 
explain it more clearly, if we knew the meaning 
of the words. The plan of erecting stones in 
honour of the gods also finds illustration (CLS 100) ; 
and most of the texts we have are musnads, or 
tablets dedicated to the gods, sometimes with other 
offerings. The oflice of priest (w7N) seems some- 
times to have been united with that of tribal head 
(CIS 41. 1), but at other times was probably dele- 
gated to humbler individuals. That pilgrimages 
were made in honour of the gods appears from the 
month Dhu Hijjat or Mahajjat; the former of 
which is the only month-name which the Sabzeans 
share with the Moslems (the Sabzean twelve are 
enumerated by Miiller in J7M 51). Prayers are 
ordinarily designated by the common Semitic word 
for petition, but the other word (amlda), which 
oceurs often, perhaps implies stereotyped formule. 
From the inser. CLS 126 it would appear that the 
gods were also appeased ,by certain forms of per- 
sonal abstinence, and from one of those edited b 
Winckler (/.c.) it might appear that they had 
some share in the administration of justice. The 
Sabeeans also had certain ideas of ceremonial 
purity, violation of which had to be atoned_ for 
by public acknowledgment on tablets placed in 
temples: some curious specimens of these are 
given in SA pp. 20-25. 

iv. LANGUAGE.—Of the 8. Arabian inscriptions, 
a few are couched in a dialect scarcely distinguish- 
able from classical Arabic. This is the case with 
the texts dealing with ceremonial purity, to which 
reference has been made. The Sabean texts seem 
to resemble most closely the dialect known as 
Ethiopic ; and indeed Ethiopic may be regarded as 
the form of Sabzean first given literary shape by 
Christian missionaries, although, unless the dates 
on the Marib inscriptions (Glaser, IZV AS 6) are 
absolutely misleading, Sabsean must have con- 
tinued in use for a century or two after the com- 
mencement of Ethiopic literature. Owing to the 
absence of vowels, we know little of the pronun- 
ciation or the grammatical finesse of Sabsean ; but 
it clearly differed from the classical Arabic idiom 
in many particulars; in some of which it pre- 
served what classical Arabic lost, while more often 
it seems to represent a later stage of development 
than the latter. Its alphabet retains a sibilant 
lost to Arabic; and in certain cases the weak 
letters have still consonantal value in Sabzean (as 
in Ethiopic) where they have lost it in Arabic. 
Instead of the prefixed article which governs 
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Arabic syntax, Sabeean has an affix, similar to 
that in use in Aramaic; both of which bear a 
curious likeness to the Armenian system. Tor the 
nunation which in Arabie supplies, to some ex- 
tent, the place of an indefinite article, Sabean has 
mimation. Probably in this matter Arabic retains 
the older termination, whereas the two languages 
may have developed or borrowed their definite 
articles independently. The employment of the 
dual would appear to have been as regular in 
Sabzean as in Arabic, though the mode of express- 
ing it differed somewhat. The Sabiean syntax 
has also some remarkable peculiarities, to which 
nothing in Arabic corresponds, though they might 
be illustrated from Hebrew. We have already 
seen (in art. LANGUAGE OF THE OT) that, like 
Ethiopic, Sabzean occasionally agrees in its vocabu- 
lary with Canaanitish against Arabic; and there 
are also cases in which it agrees remarkably with 
the Aramaic vocabulary, although in the most 
striking of these (see CZS 79) the common words 
are perhaps borrowed from Aramaic, since the in- 
scription shows signs of haying been written by 
a foreigner. Though there is still much about 
both grammar and vocabulary that is obseure, 
the progress made in the study since Osiander’s 
time compares favourably with that achieved in 
other regions of epigraphy. 
D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

SHEBA (yaw; B Dduca, A DdBee; Sabee).—A town, 
according to AY, which was allotted to Simeon 
(Jos 19°), and is mentioned between Beersheba and 
Moladah. This was apparently the view of Euse- 
bius and Jerome (Onom. s. >aBé). RV, however, 
and the edition of 1611, read ‘ Beersheba ov Sheba’ ; 
and this is in agreement with the number of towns 
(13) said to have been allotted to Simeon (Jos 197°), 
and with the omission of Sheba from the list in 
1 Ch 4%. Jt is not unlikely that yaw is due to 
dittography from yw 1N3, or it may be a corruption 
of you (cf. LXX B) of Jos 15*°.--So Dillm. ad Joe. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHEBANIAH (a2 ; in 1 Ch 15% 35332%).—_1. The 
name of a Levite or a Levitical family that took 
part in the religious services which followed the 
reading of the Law, Neh 9* (B Zapafid, A Layard, 
N Dapadid)°(LXX om.). The name appears in Neh 
10° amongst those who sealed the covenant (B 
LaPavid, SA DeBarrd, Luc. [in both verses] Lexevias). 
2. A priest or Levite who sealed the covenant, 
Neh 104(B Efavei, A LeBavi, Luc. Bavalas) 124 (BY*A 
om., N° * Dexediov, Luc. Dexevias). See SHECANIAH, 
No. 8. 3. Another Levite who sealed the cove- 
nant, Neh 10” (BA ZeBamnd, Luc. ZaBavias). 4 A 
priest in David’s time, 1 Ch 15% (B Dowd, & DoBverd, 
A ZwBerd, Luc. LaBand). 


SHEBARIM (oO 72¥5, with art.; xat [Luc. &ws] 
cuvérppay atrots; Sabarim).—A place mentioned 
(Jos 7°) in the description of the pursuit of the 
Israelites by the men of Ai. RVm (so also Keil, 
Josua) tr. hash-shébarim by ‘the quarries,’ a ren- 
dering which Stenernagel (in Nowack’s Hdkomm.) 
is also inclined to accept. The place was on the 
descent from Ai to the Jordan Valley, but the 
name has not been recovered. The LXX (cf. Pesh. 
and Targ. 07227°71y) does not recognize a proper 
name, but takes the meaning to be ‘[they pursued 
them] till they were broken, 7.e. completely routed 
and mostly destroyed. See, further, Dillm. ad loc. 

C. W. WILSON. 


SHEBAT.—Zec 1’. See SEBAT and TIME. 


SHEBER (12% ; B =dBep, A DéBep, Luc. Da4Bap).— 
A son of Caleb by his concubine Maacah, 1 Ch 2%. 


SHEBNA (xiv, in 2 K 18!-°6 ny2¢ SHEBNAH ; 


LXX Zéuvas [in Is 36° B DéPvas, and so Q™s in 
361']).—A major-domo or palace-governor of king 
Hezekiah, against whom is directed one of the 
recorded utterances of Isaiah (Is 22-5), The 
prophet’s language implies that Shebna possessed 
wealth and high position. His chariots and their 
splendour drew remark (v.18), He had begun the 
construction of a tomb such as princes made for 
themselves (v.'%). The office he held was domestic 
in origin, but had become one of the highest in the 
State. Control of the royal household and man- 
agement of the affairs of the palace brought the 
holder of the office into intimate relations with the 
king, and placed in his hands the dispensing of 
much favour and patronage. The palace guards 
were probably under his control, so that the im- 
portant element of a certain military power was 
added to his position. Isaiah refers to the suprem- 
acy of his authority in the palace (v.**). He also 
imphes that the office (ax as in Gn 458) had duties 
beyond the palace precincts, in Jerusalem and even 
in Judah (v.74). When Jerusalem was threatened by 
the Assyrian king, the holder of this office was one 
of three chosen by Hezekiah to negotiate for him 
(2K 18f.). The palace-governor, in short, was one 
of the principal ministers of State. 

The full significance of Isaiah’s prediction re- 
garding Shebna is apparent only if it be remem- 
bered, firstly, that he was a foreigner, and, secondly, 
that he was just then constructing for himself a 
tomb which should be his monument and resting- 
place. It was probably on a day when he was 
viewing complacently the progress of this work 
that the prophet came to him with his disturbing, 
disconcerting message. He will not rest in the 
sepulchre he ismaking, He has not even found, as 
he had thought, an adopted country. He will be 
cast out from the land of Judah, and die and be 
buried far away from the tomb he is preparing. 


The simplest way of regarding Isaiah’s message is to take it 
as a special case of the warning, ‘He putteth down the mighty 
from their seat, he exalteth them of low degree.’ Shebna’s 
pride, his arrogant splendour, and his confidence in the future 
are marked features in his character as it is presented to us. 
His fate is not represented as retribution for what he has done. 
Rather, it is the contrast between his present haughty inde- 
pendence and his future humiliation which exposes him to 
rebuke and brings upon him the prophet’s warning. It might 
be argued that the application of the words ‘my servant’ to 
his successor (v.29), and the evidence of v.18, imply that he had 
transgressed J’’s law. It is certainly probable that aman of 
Shebna’s spirit would in his position be guilty of conduct which 
Isaiah elsewhere resents. But the prophecy does not denounce 
judgment on him for this reason. It has been suggested that 
Shebna’s policy was not in accordance with Isaiah’s, that he 
was one of those who instigated the king to a breach with 
Assyria. This also is possible, but is merely conjecture. Even 
the interpretation of the ‘ large country’ of v.18 as Assyria is no 
support. 

The date of the prophecy may be inferred from 
2K 18f. (=Is 36f.), where Eliakim appears as 
holder of the office of major-domo. That was in 
the year B.C. 701. Some time before this, accord- 
ingly, Shebna had been removed from his office. 
The prophecy was delivered still earlier. The 
argument implies, in accordance with Is 2270-9, 
that Eliakim’s tenure of office followed Shebna’s 
(see ELIAKIM). But this same narrative mentions 
also a certain ‘Shebna the scribe’ (2 K 1818: 76. 87 
192?=Is 36% 11” 37°). It is unlikely that there was 
more than one Shebna among Hezekiah’s officers 
of State. The subject of Isaiah’s prophecy appears, 
accordingly, to have held, later on, the office of 
royal secretary, One of two conclusions may be 
drawn: either the prophecy was unfulfilled in 701, 
or there is a mistake in describing it as directed 
against Shebna. 


A third view has been maintained, to the effect that change 
of office from major-domo to secretary is degradation equivalent 
to fulfilment of the prediction. There is not, however, sufficient 


proof that the office of State secretary was lower than that of 
governor of the palace. ¢ 
fate much more than loss of office. 


But, besides, Isaiah foretells as Shebna’s 
That, indeed, is merely part 
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of the implication of a sentence of exile and banishment. Loss 
of office, or rather transference to another office, is by no means 
the same as exile. Isaiah mentions it as a part of Shebna’s 
misfortune. It is less easy to decide between the alternatives 
which remain. If the spirit and essence of Isaiah’s prophecy 
be considered, Shebna’s change of office was not in the slightest 
degree its fulfilment. This conclusion may be declared im- 
possible on theological grounds. But Shebna’s history did not 
end with the year 701. His exile may have come after that 
date. Delay in the fulfilment of the prediction or premature 
anticipation of its fulfilment is all that need be assumed. The 
alternative conclusion is that the governor of the palace in 
Is 22 is wrongly named Shebna. In support of this it may be 
argued (Duhm, ad loc., and others) that the last clause of v.19 is 
in its wrong place, was originally an editorial heading to the 
section, and may be in error. The words ‘against (7) Shebna 
the palace-governor’ certainly read like a heading and leave 
an improved text when removed from their present position. 
But the suggestion that an editor took the name from 2 K 18 is 
improbable, since, (1) Shebna is secretary there, and (2) the 
identification creates evidence against the fulfilment of the 
prediction. The difficulty, therefore, that Shebna was royal 
secretary in 701 remains the only reason for eliminating the 
name from Is 2219, 

The designation ie in Is 2215 has not been referred to. The 
title occurs only here in the OT.* In1 K 12-4 the feminine 
is used (AVm ‘cherisher’). In a Phoenician inscription about 
30 years older than Isaiah’s prophecy (?) (CZS i. p. 25) it is used 
possibly in the sense of city-governor.t This may be its mean- 
ing here. It harmonizes sufficiently with the designation of 
Shebna as palace-governor. The domestic office may have in- 
cluded the other (cf. v.21). The cognate in Assyr. denotes 


‘governor’ (Del. HWB s. j3¥). W. B. STEVENSON. 


SHEBUEL (5y120').—4. A son of Gershom and 
grandson of Moses, 1 Ch 2316 (BA ZovBajr, Lue. 
DovGijr). He was ‘ruler over the treasuries,’ 264 
(B’Iaj\, A LouBanr, Luc. ZwS8i7r). He is called in 
24 Shubael (Syaw; B "IwBajdr, A DovBajdr, Luc. 
DovBi7jr), which is prob. the original form of the 
name (see Gray, HPN 310). 2. A son ot Heman, 
1 Ch 254 (BA ZovGajr, Luc. DovBijd), called in v.?° 
Shubael (LXX as in v.4). 


SHECANIAH (90%; in] Ch244, 2 Ch 31 ya3>3). 
—1. A descendant of Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 32%? (B 
Deyered, A and Luc. Yexevias, which is the reading 
of Lue. also in all the following passages). It is 
probably the same Shecaniah who is named in Ezr 
8? (B Zavaxed, A Daxamd) ; see Ryle, ad loc. 2. Ac- 
cording to the MT of Ezr 8°, ‘the sons of Sheca- 
niah’ were amongst those who returned with Ezra ; 
but a name appears to have dropped out of the 
text, and we should read ‘of the sons of Zattu, 
Shecaniah the son of Jahaziel’ (cf. 1 Es 882 ‘of the 
sons of Zathoes, Sechenias the son of Jezelus’). 
Ezr 8° is wanting in B; A has dé vidy Zabojs 
Zexovlas. 3. Chief of the tenth course of priests, 
1 Ch 24" (B 'Ioyand, A Sexend). 4. A priest in 
the reign of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 31% (BA Seyortas). 
5. A contemporary of Ezra, who supported him in 
his action in connexion with the foreign marriages, 
Ezr 10? (Zexevias), 6. The father of Shemaiah, 
‘the keeper of the east gate,’ Neh 3% (B ’Exevd, 
NA Zeyerd). Itis possible that he and No. 4 are 
identical. 7 The father-in-law of Tobiah the 
Ammonite, Neh 618 (Dexend). 8. The eponym of a 
family which returned with Zerubbabel, Neh 128 
(Xexevid). It is the same name which, by inter- 
change of 1 and 3, appears as Shebaniah (see 
SHEBANIAH, No. 2) in Neh 104 124, 


SHECHEM. —4. (02%) Gn 33! 3424 ete. See 
HAMOR. 2. (02%, D’xyeu) the name of a Manassite 


clan, Nu 26%'5) (the Shechemites ‘o27n, Snusds 6 
Zuxeu(ee)t), Jos 17°, 1Ch 7%. The various con- 
flicting schemes by which these three passages 
(P, J, and the Chronicler) connect Shechem with 
Manasseh are discussed in art. MANASSEH, vol. iii. 
p. 231 f. 

_* Cheyne (Hxpositor, ix. [1899] p. 454) would read this word 
aiso’in 2.8 815 2023, 1 K 45 (1 Ch 1817), but see art. Priests AND 
LEVITES, p. 73>. 


’ i ouer and so translated by Winckler, Geschichte Israels, 
1,120; 


SHECHEM (02% ‘shoulder’; Duygu, 47 Zxpa 
(1 K 12”), ra Dikewa (Jos 2482), Dyna, Updo (Jos 
24}. 25), Dikiwov, Lleewa (Josepn.) ; Sichem, Sicima 
(Jerome, Onom.)).—There are two views with 
regard to the name. One, held by Eusebius (Onom. 
s. Duxéu), 8 that Shechem, the son of Hamor, ‘ the 
Hivite, the prince of the land’ (Gn 33'* 9), gave 
his name to the town. In this case the name is 
used in Gn 128 by anticipation. The other view is 
that Shechem received his name from the town, 
which was so called from the shéchém, ‘saddle,’ or 
‘shoulder’ (ef. Gn 48”), between Ebal and Gerizim, 
which separates the waters of the Mediterranean 
from those of the Dead Sea. The latter supposi- 
tion is the more probable. The name occurs in the 
‘Travels of a Mohar,’ if Max Miiller’s reading, 
‘Mountain of Sakama,’—the mountain of Sichem, 
i.e. Ebal or Gerizim,—be correct (Asien w. Hurop. 
p- 394). Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) held the view 
that Shechem was formerly called Salem; but this 
opinion is apparently based on a wrong interpre- 
tation of Gn 3318 (see SHALEM). 

The position of Shechem is clearly indicated in 
the Bible. It was west of Jordan ; in the territory 
allotted to Joseph (see Gn 48”, where ‘portion’ is 
the translation of shéchén); in the hill-country 
of Ephraim (AV Mount Ephraim), within the 
limits of the tribe of Ephraim (Jos 207 21%, 
1K 12%, 1 Ch 6% 728, cf. Jos 177), and immedi- 
ately below Gerizim (Jg 9"). It was beyond Shiloh 
on the high road from Jerus. to the north (Jg 21”), 
to the west of Michmethath (Jos 17’), and not 
very far from Dothan (Gn 37"). The evidence 
outside the Bible is decisive: Josephus distinctly 
says (Ant. IV. viii. 44) that Shechem was between 
Ebal and Gerizim. Eusebius (Onomv. s. Suxéu, Aovga, 
TepéBivOos) places it in the suburbs of, or close to, 
Neapolis ; whilst Jerome (Zp. Pau. xvi.), Epiphanius 
(adv. Her. iii. 1055), and later writers identify it 
with Neapolis, the present NVdéblus. Shechem is 
supposed to have been destroyed during the Jewish 
War, and to have been rebuilt by Vespasian, who 
named it Flavia Neapolis. Itis so called on coins 
(Eckhel, Doc. Num. ui. 433), and by Justin Martyr, 
who was a native. Josephus says (BJ Iv. vii. 1) 
that Neapolis was anciently called Mabortha, or 
Mabartha—a name which Pliny gives (ZN vy. 13) 
in the form Mamortha. This word has been 
variously explained. Reland conjectures (Dis. Mis. 
i, 188-140) that the readings should be corrected 
from coins which have Morthia—the classical form, 
according to his view, of Moreh. Tomkins (4 bra- 
ham and his Age, p. 90) connects Mabortha, 
Morthia, with Martu, the Sumerian form of the 
name Amorite, and takes it as evidence of a pre- 
Semitic occupation of the site. He quotes the 
view of Sayce, who sees Martu in ‘the terebinth 
of Moreh.’ Ritter (Pal. 646) considers that the 
name refers to the ‘pass’ or valley in which the 
town is situated. Olshausen, Ritter (as above), 
Guérin (Samariz, 1. 420), and Riehm (HWAB) take 
it to mean a ‘thoroughfare,’ or place of ‘ passage’ 
or ‘crossing’ (X72) ma‘dbarta)—a name very 
applicable to a town situated in the natural pas- 
sage or valley from the Mediterranean to the 
Jordan, or on the caravan road from Judaa to 
Galilee. Neubauer (Géog. du Talm. 169) sees in 
the word a corruption of the Aramzean sn2729 
(mabadrakhta), ‘blessed town,’ and supports his 
view by the statement in the Talmud that the 
Samaritans called their mountains ‘the mountains 
of blessing.’ 

When Abram entered the land of Canaan, he 
camped by the oak (AV ‘ plain,’ RVm ‘terebinth’) 
of Moreh, at or near ‘the place of Shechem ’ (AV 
Sichem), and there built ‘an altar unto the Lorp’ 
(Gn 12°"), Some authorities maintain, from the 
expression ‘place of Shechem,’ that the city did 
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aot then exist ; but the word ‘place’ (Gesen. Lex.) 
is applied to inhabited towns in Gn 18% 19” and 
29". It is also most unlikely that the Canaanites, 
who were ‘ then in the land,’ would have overlooked 
or neglected to occupy a well-watered site which 
possessed so many natural advantages. The oak of 
Moreh, or a successor, is apparently mentioned as 
‘the oak which was by Shechem ’ (Gn 354), ‘the oak 
that was in the sanctuary of the Lord’ (Jos 24°), 
‘the oak of the pillar that was in Shechem’ (Jg 9°). 
‘The oak of Meonenim’ (Jg 9°? ‘the diviners’ 
tree ’) is possibly also the tree of Gn 125, but, Moore 
thinks, not of Jg 9°, 

When Jacob ‘ came from Paddan-aram,’ Shechem 
was a Hivite city under the rule of Hamor the 
father of Shechem. The patriarch pitched his 
tent to the east of the city on ground which he 
afterwards purchased from Hamor, and bequeathed 
to the children of Joseph. Here Jacob erected an 
altar, and sunk a well for his family and cattle ; 
and here Joseph was buried (Gn 3318" 342 4872, Jos 
24°, Jn 4°-6 12, Ac 716), The size of the ‘ parcel’ is 
unknown, but it possibly included the oak beneath 
which Jacob concealed the gods and trinkets of his 
household before moving to Bethel (Gn 354). From 
the account of the capture and pillage of Shechem, 
perhaps alluded to in Gn 48”, and of the events 
which followed the defilement of Dinah, it would 
appear that the Shechemites were a peaceful, un- 
circumcised people, who possessed sheep, oxen, and 
other wealth (Gn 341%). 23. 26-9; Jos. Ant. I. xxi. 
1). The massacre of the Shechemites (if indeed it 
belongs to the patriarchal period, but see arts. 
HAMOR, SIMEON) does not seem to have aroused 
the ill-will of the surrounding tribes, for, whilst 
Jacob lived at Hebron, his sons pastured his flocks 
at Shechem in peace (Gn 37}?"}), 

Shechem acquired additional importance and 
sanctity from the promulgation of the Law in its 
immediate neighbourhood (Dt 27!714, Jos 8%) ; 
and from the renewal of the eevenant with God 
when Joshua, towards the close of his life, gathered 
all the tribes of Israel to Shechem and set up a 
great stone, as a witness, under ‘the oak that was 
in (AV by) the sanctuary of the LorD’ (Jos 241 27). 
Joshua made Shechem a city of refuge, and gave it 
to the Levites (Jos 207 214, 1 Ch 6°; cf. Hos 6° 
(RV); Jos. Ant. v. i. 24). Yet under the Judges 
we find a temple of Baal-berith in or near the town 
(Jg 9* 46), and the population is plainly Canaanite. 

After Gideon’s death, the men of Shechem made 
Abimelech, his son by a Shechemite concubine, 
king by the oak (RV ‘ plain’) of ‘the pillar that 
was in Shechem’; and it was during, or immedi- 
ately after, the ceremony that Jotham delivered his 

arable of the trees from Mount Gerizim (Jg 8% 
91-3. 6-20) When Abimelech had reigned three years 
the Shechemites rose against him, but he soon re- 
took the city, and, after destroying it, sowed the 
site with salt. He also set tire to and burned the 
temple of Baal-berith, in which a portion of the 
garrison had taken refuge (Jg 9°"; Jos. Ant. V. 
vii. 4). In consequence of its central position and 
sacred associations, all Israel assembled at Shechem 
to make Rehoboam king (1 K 12}, 2 Ch 10); but 
the great disruption followed, and the ten tribes 
revolted, and made Jeroboam their king. Jeroboam 
rebuilt or fortified the town, and built himself a 
palace there (1 K 12; Jos. Ant. VII. viii. 4). The 
position, however, was not a strong one, and the 
capital of the new kingdom was first moved to 
Tirzah and then to Samaria—sites more capable 
of defence against the attack of an enemy. When 
Samaria became the political and religious centre 
of the Northern Kingdom, Shechem lost its import- 
ance, and it is not once mentioned during the 
monarchy. The town was, however, inhabited 


atter the fall of Jerusalem (Jer 41°), and became 


the chief town of the Samaritans (Sir 5076; Jos. 
Ant. XI. vill. 6). About B.C. 132 it was taken by 
John Hyrcanus, and the temple on Mt. Gerizim 
destroyed (Jos. Ané. xiIr. ix. 1; BJ1. ii. 6). 

Shechem was probably destroyed during the 
Jewish War, and its place taken by Flavia Nea- 
polis, built by Vespasian a short distance to the 
west of the ancient site. Coins struck at Neapolis 
during the reign of Antoninus Pius represent Geri- 
zim with a large temple on its summit, approached 
by many steps cut or built in the side of the moun- 
tain. This temple, according to the Samaritan 
Chronicle, Dion Cassius (xv. 12), and Damascius 
(Phot. Bibl. p. 1055), was built by Hadrian, and 
dedicated to Jupiter. In the reign of Zeno the 
Samaritans attacked (A.D. 474) the Christians at 
Pentecost, and wounded the bishop, Terebinthus, 
whose name was perhaps taken from the terebinth 
or oak of Moreh. In consequence of this, the 
emperor deprived the Samaritans of Gerizim and 
gave the mountain to the Christians, who built a 
church on it which they dedicated to the Virgin. 
Justinian afterwards surrounded the church with a 
strong wall, and rebuilt five churches in Neapolis 
which the Samaritans had destroyed (Procop. De 
dif. v. 7). The only known bishops of Neapolis 
are Germanus, who attended the Councils of Ancyra 
and Nica, Terebinthus, Procopius, Ammonas, 
and Joannes, who was present at the Council of 
Jerusalem (A.D. 536). In 1184 Nddlus was pillaged 
by Saladin, and in 1834 by the soldiers of Ibrahim 
Pasha. In 1202 and again in 1837 the town sufiered 
greatly from severe earthquakes. 

Near the centre of Palestine the range of hills 
which traverses the country from north to south 
is pierced by a remarkable pass—the only one 
conspicuous from the sea. The pass, which lies 
between Ebal and Gerizim, is the Vale cf Shechem. 
The valley rises gradually eastward to a grand 
natural amphitheatre, with its southern end _ re- 
cessed in Gerizim and its northern in Ebal. Here 
the gently swelling ground of the arena separates 
the waters of the Mediterranean from those of the 
Dead Sea; and here, in all probability, was held 
‘the great inaugural service of all Israel on taking 
possession of the country.’ Eastward of the water- 
parting, the ground falls gradually between Ebal 
and Gerizim to the rich level plain of e/-Mukhna ; 
and near the spot where the valley merges into the 
plain are the traditional sites of Jacob’s Well and 
Joseph’s Tomb. The beauty of the Vale of 
Shechem and its exuberant fertility have often 
been described. The soft colouring of the land- 
scape, the fresh green of the gardens that slope 
down on either side, the grey olive trees, the joyous 
notes of the numerous birds of song, and the 
‘mighty burst of waters from the flank of Gerizim,’ 
make the vale the most beautiful spot in Central 
and Southern Palestine. Amidst this wealth of 
verdure, clinging as it were to the lower slopes 
of Gerizim, hes Nablus (Neapolis), the ‘little Da- 
mascus’ of the old Arab writers, and a little to 
the east, between the modern town and the water- 
parting, probably af Shechem. The natural 
attractiveness of the locality, its central position 
on the highland road from north to south, and 
the facilities for communication on the one hand 
with Sharon and the Mediterranean, and on the 
other with the Jordan Valley and the trans-Jordanic 
regions, marked it out as a place of importance 
from the remotest period. A trade route, to which 
allusion is made in Hos 6°, and which the Psalmist 
may have had in his mind when he connected 
Shechem with the valley of Succoth (Ps 60% 108’), 
ran at avery early date from the coast districts, 
past Shechem to Gilead. The connexion with the 
districts east of Jordan remained almost to the 
present day, for, until recently, Gilead was gov- 
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erned from Ndédlus, which is still the connecting 
link between the telegraph system east and west 
of Jordan. The modern town contains three 
churches built by the Crusaders which are now 
mosques, the synagogue of the Samaritans, and a 
few fragments of the Roman city. Immediately 
outside the town, on the S.W., there is a small 
mosque on the traditional site of Jacob’s mourning 
when Joseph’s coat was brought to him. In the 
minaret close by there is a stone with a Samaritan 
inscription containing the Ten Commandments. 

Environs.—There are three spots in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shechem which require some notice : 
the Well of Jacob, the Tomb of Joseph, and the 
site of the ‘oak’ of Moreh. A tradition that goes 
back to the early part of the 4th cent., and in 
which Jews, Samaritans, Christians, and Moslems 
agree, identifies Jacob’s Well with Bir Y'akib. 
This well, sometimes called Bir es- Samarieh, ‘well 
of the Samaritan’ (woman), is situated in the level 
plain of ed-Mukhna, about 14m. from Nablus on 
the road to Jerus., and a little beyond the village 
of Baldta. The well is sunk to a great depth, 
auek through alluvial soil and partly through 
imestone, so as to secure, even in exceptionally 
dry seasons, a supply of water. By its construction 
in his own ‘ parcel’ of ground, the patriarch, with 
great prudence and forethought, made himself in- 
dependent of the springs which probably belonged 
to the Shechemite villagers, and avoided those 
quarrels about water which are so common in a 
country where the population is partly sedentary 
and partly nomadic. Eusebius (Onom.) and the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) mention the well in 
connexion with Sychar, a place which they distin- 
guish from Sichem and Neapolis. Jerome (Onom.) 
adds that there was a church at the well which was 
visited by St. Paula (Hp. Paul. xvi.). Antoninus 
Martyr (A.D. 570), Arculfus (A.D. 670), and Willi- 
bald (A.D. 754), mention the well and church, and 
Arculfus adds that the church was cruciform, the 
well being in the centre. The church was appar- 
ently destroyed before the arrival of the Crusaders 
and rebuilt in the 12th cent. It was again destroyed 
after the battle of Hattin, and remained a heap of 
rubbish until a few years ago, when it became the 
property of the Greek Church, and its foundations 
were uncovered by excavation. The stone on which 
our Lord sat is said to have been taken to Con- 
stantinople in the reign of Justinian (see SYCHAR). 

Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian tradition iden- 
tifies the Tomb of Joseph with a modern building, 
called Kabr Yusuf, situated in the plain about 4 
m. north of Jacob's Well. Moslem traditions vary 
—one accepting the Kabr Yiisuf, another placing 
the tomb in the cemetery Rial el- Amid at the foot 
of Gerizim. The latter place was apparently shown 
to Maundrell (A.D. 1697). Eusebius, the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim, and Jerome (Onom.) place the tomb to the 
east of Neapolis and close to Sichem. Jerome 
elsewhere (Hp. Paul. xvi.) says that St. Paula, 
after leaving Jacob’s Well, visited the ‘tombs of 
the twelve patriarchs.’ The tradition that the 
twelve sons of Jacob were buried at Shechem rests 
on the words of St. Stephen (Ac 7¥-1), Josephus 
(Ant. Il. viii. 2) says they were buried at Hebron. 
Nearly all later writers refer to the tomb without 
distinctly indicating its position ; but all Jewish 
travellers place it in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the village of Baldta. 

Two sites have been suggested for the ‘oak’ of 
Moreh. At the foot of Gerizim, in the recess which 
forms part of the natural amphitheatre already 
described, there is a small, well-kept cemetery, 
with a mosque, a courtyard, a well, and several 
tombs of which one is the tomb of Sheikh Visuf. 
The place is called Kajal el- Amid, ‘the men of 
the column,’ or simply ed-Amud, ‘the column.’ 
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Here, according to one tradition, Joseph and his 
brethren were buried, or, according to another, 
several Jewish prophets. A third tradition finds 
in it the spot where Jacob buried the idols of his 
household, whilst the Samaritans believe it to be 
the place where Joshua set up a great stone under 
the ‘oak’ that was in the sanctuary of the LorD 
(Jos 24%), The other site is Baldta, a small hamlet 
with a beautiful spring, not far from Jacob’s Well. 
The village is mentioned in the Samaritan Book of 
Joshua under its present name, which contains the 
radicals of the Aramaic word for ‘oak.’ The place 
is also, apparently, that mentioned by Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onom.) as Balanus (translated by 


» them ‘oak’) near Joseph’s ‘Tomb, and identified by 


them with the oak of Shechem. 


LiTERATURE.—Descriptions of Nablus and its environs, and of 
the importance of Shechem in the history of the Jews, will be 
found in PEF Mem. ii. 172-178, 203, etc. ; Stanley, SP p. 233, 
etc. ; Smith, HGHLD 332, etc. ; Guérin, Samaric, i. p. 372, etc. 5 
Robinson, BRP ? iii. p. 96, etc. ; Wilson, PAF’ St. 1873, p. 66, etc. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHEDEUR (x"1w ; the first part of the word is 
probably "2 Shaddai, cf. Gray, HPN 169, 197). 
—The father of Elizur, the chief of Reuben, Nu lig 
2 (B and Luc. in both ediotip, A “Eduovp) 7°° 
(B Hétcoup, BPA F Dedicovp) 108 (Ledcovp). 


SHEEP.—The generic name for ‘sheep’ is jxs 
zon (properly ‘small cattle’). The unit is expressed 
by ny sch, which also applies to goats. =x ‘ayil 
signifies ‘a ram’; 292 rahél, ‘a ewe’; ¥32 kebhes 
(fem. kibhsah and kabhsah), or by transposition 32 
kesebh (Ly 37, fem. kisbah), ‘a (yearling) lamb’ ; 7>y 
taleh (1S 79), and 12 kar (Ps 37%), ‘a young lamb.’ 
See, further, LAMB. 

The sheep, as supplying most of the wants of a 
pastoral people, was their chief possession, and a 
measure of their wealth and prosperity. Job had 
7000 head of sheep at first, then 14,000 (Job 1° 42%). 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Esau had vast flocks 
of them. Sheep furnished their owners with cloth- 
ing, milk, butter, cheese, meat, and a medium of 
exchange. The king of Moab (see art. MESHA) paid 
an annual tribute of 100,000 lambs and the si#ne 
number of rams to the king of Israel (2 K 83). 
Reuben took from the sons of Ishmael 250,000 
sheep (1 Ch 57), Solomon sacrificed 120,000 sheep 
at the dedication of the temple (1 K 8%). His 
household consumed 100 sheep a day (1 K 4%). 
The Israelites entered Egypt as shepherds (Gn 
471-6), and left it with much cattle (Ex 12°§). The 
same regions which furnished the vast flocks in 
ancient times are still noted for their sheep. All 
the plateaus east of the Jordan, and the moun- 
tains of Palestine and Syria, are pasture-grounds for 
innumerable flocks and herds. In the spring, when 
the ewes bring forth their young, the succulent 
grasses furnish suitable nourishment. Later on, 
when the rain has ceased, the sheep still nibble 
the dried herbage and stubble, and flourish where 
toa Western eye all is barren desert. They require 
water but once a day, and, where they cannot get 
it from perennial streams as the Leontes, the 
Orontes, the Jordan, the Yermuk, the Zerka 
(Jabbok), the Zerka-Main, the Mu'jib (Arnon), 
etc., they find it in the innumerable wells, foun- 
tains, and cisterns known to the Arabs. The 
descendants of the same shepherds who tended 
flocks in Bible days, still oceupy the great sheep- 
walks of Palestine. 

The male of sheep, as of other animals, was 
usually chosen for sacriiice, as being the repre- 
sentative sex, and because the female was reserved 
for breeding. The leper, however, offered two he- 
lambs and one ewe (Ly 14"). Similarly, while the 
sin-offering of a ruler was a male kid, that of one 
of the common people was a female kid or lamb 
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(Ly 4°5-°8-32), The idea of sacrifice has not dis- 
appeared wholly, even from Islam. On important 
occasions, as the opening of a new road, or the 
erection of an important building, sheep are sacri- 
ficed, and their flesh given to the poor. There is a 
‘Feast of the Sacrifice’ at Meeca every year, in 
connexion with the haj, when many thousands of 
sheep and other animals are killed, and their flesh 
distributed among the poor. The milk of sheep is 
especially mentioned (Dt 324, 1Co 97). Wool was 
and is a staple of commerce (2 K 34, Ezk 278). It 
is very frequently mentioned. The priests had the 
first of the clip (Dt 18*). Good housewives spun it 
and wove it (Pr31*). Sheep-shearing was a festival 
(Gn 31) 38%, 1S 25, 28 13%-*7), The ram has long 
recurved horns, which were used for trumpets (Jos 
6*) and oil-flasks (18 161). They are now used as 
powder-horns. Rams’ skins, dyed red, were used 
in the construction of the tabernacle (Ex 261). 
Sheep skins were and are fashioned into a baggy 
kind of coat (He 11°’). Such a garment is the 
protection of every Syrian shepherd against the 
wind and rain. 

The broad-tailed breed of sheep, now universal 
in Palestine and Syria, was prob. there from ancient 
times. The immense tail is a great desideratum. 
It is the ‘rump’ of Ex 29”, Lv 3° (RV ‘fat tail’). 
It furnishes as much as 10 pounds of pure fat. 
This is tried out, usually mixed with fine morsels 
of lean, about as large as a white bean, and packed 
away in earthen jars for winter use. This mixture 
is the main reliance of the peasants of Lebanon in 
the way of animal food for several months of each 
year. It is called kauramah. To increase the 
amount of adipose matter in the tail, the sheep 
is fattened by forced feeding with mulberry leaves. 
A bolus of these leaves is made up by the woman or 
girl in charge, and crammed between the teeth of 
the animal, which is then compelled to masticate 
and swallow it. Towards the middle of October the 
sheep become so fat that they are often unable to 
stand. , 

The care of sheep is a subject of frequent allu- 
sion in Scripture. They are exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of weather, winter and summer, frost and 
drought, in the immense treeless plains where they 
are most raised (Gn 31%’); to the attacks of beasts 
and robbers (v.*°, 1S 17%, Jn 10!" "4). The shep- 
herd leads (not drives) them to pasture and water 
(Ps 23. 77 78° 801) ; protects them at the risk of 
his life (Jn 10%). ‘To keep them from the cold and 
rain and beasts, he collects them in caves (18 24%) 
or enclosures built of rough stones (Nu 321, Je 51%, 
Zeph 28, Jn 10'). The sheep know the shepherd, 
and heed his voice (Jn 104). It is one of the most 
interesting spectacles to see a number of flocks of 
thirsty sheep brought by their several shepherds 
to be watered at a fountain. Each flock, in obedi- 
ence to the call of its own shepherd, lies down, 
awaiting its turn. The shepherd of one flock calls 
his sheep in squads, draws water for them, pours it 
into the troughs, and, when the squad has done, 
orders it away by sounds which the sheep perfectly 
understand, and calls up another squad. When 
the whole of one flock is watered, its shepherd 
signals to it, and the sheep rise, and move leisurely 
away, while another flock comes in a similar 
manner to the troughs, and so on, until all the 
flocks are watered. The sheep never make any 
mistake as to who whistles to them or calls them. 
‘They know not the voice of strangers’ (Jn 10°). 
Sometimes they are called by names (y.*). It was 


such a scene that greeted Jacob’s eyes when he fell 
in love with Rachel at first sight (Gn 29112), 
Moses met his wife and her sisters at the water- 
ing troughs (Ex 2'**1). The shepherd often carries 
the smaller lambs in his bosom, or under his arm, 
or in the folds of his cloak (Is 40"). 


Dogs are indis- 
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pensable to shepherds (Job 30!). They protect the 
flock from wild animals and robbers. ‘hey are the 
unkempt, savage, shaggy originals of the city dogs 
of the Kast. They help to keep the sheep together 
like the Scotch collies. Syrian sheep are usually 
white (Ps 147'°, Is 1!8, Dn 7°), but some are brown 
(Gunes aR Vis black?) 

No animal mentioned in Scripture compares 
in symbolical interest and importance with the 
sheep. It is alluded to about 500 times. The 
people of God are His sheep (Ps 957 100%, Jn 2115-1), 
and His ministers pastors,* t.e. shepherds (Jer 23}, 
Eph 4"; cf. our Lord’s charge to St. Peter Jn 21"; 
see art. PETER, vol. iii. p. 761). Christ is the Good 
Shepherd (Jn 10"), and ‘the Lamb (6 duvés) of God, 
which taketh away the sins of the world’ (Jn 1%). 
The song of the redeemed is ‘the song of Moses 
and the Lamb’ (Rey 15°), of the law and the gos- 
pel. Satan and his hosts ‘made war with the 
Lamb,’ and the Lamb overcame (174). The last 
act of the drama of redemption is ‘the marriage 
of the Lamb’ (Rev 19° 2114), and thereafter 
‘God Alnighty and the Lamb are the temple’ 
(v.**), and ‘the Lamb is the light thereof’ (v.”%). 
Those who are written in ‘the Lamb’s book of 
life’ (v.°") enter into His rest. The last vision of 
Revelation is ‘the throne of God and the Lamb’ 
(70 dpvioy, 221). G. E. Post. 


SHEEP FOLD. 


SHEEP GATE, Neh 3!- 12°.—See JERUSALEM, 
vol. ii. p. 593. For the Sheep Gate (AV Sheep 
Market; Gr. 7 mpo8arixy [sc. mvAn as in LXX of 
OT passages]) of Jn 5°, see 7b. and art. BETHESDA. 


See FOLD and SHEEP. 


SHEERAH (n7xv).—A ‘daughter’ of Ephraim, 
who, according to the MT of 1 Ch 7%, built the two 
Beth-horons and a place of doubtful identity + called 
Uzzen-sheerah (77y¥7j3x= ‘ portion [? lit. something 
weighed] of Sheerah’). In v.?, while A and Lue. 
recognize a proper name in 778%, B, reading ap- 
parently 77xv21 instead of ayy jA2 (A Kal 7 Ouyarnp 
atrod Yaapd, Luc. Dapad), renders cal év éxelvors rots 
karadolros, and makes Ephraim himself the builder 
of the upper and the lower Beth-horon. In v.*” the 
LXX gives quite a different turn to the passage. 
Instead of the place-name Uzzen-sheerah, it reads 
kal viol O¢dv* Lenpd (=7INW jIN 7333). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

SHEHARIAH (anv; B and Lue. Dapad, A 
Laapid).—A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8”. 


SHEKEL. 
MEASURES, 


See artt. MONEY and WEIGHTS AND 


SHEKINAH (Heb, apsy ‘that which dwells or 
resides’).—The word, as well as the conception, 
originated after the close of the Hebrew Canon, 
and is characteristic of Judaistic theology, though 
the conception occurs also, with deeper connota- 
tion, in NT writings. The word is never used 
except of God; and implies what we should 
designate ‘the Divine Presence,’ or ‘the Divine 
Manifestation.’ The two most remarkable features 
of Judaistic theology were its development of the 
doctrine of Divine ‘aloofness,’ and the way in 
which it then sought to bridge the chasm which it 
had created between God and man. It was felt to 
be an indignity to God that He should be supposed 
to have direct contact with inert matter, and im- 
mediate intercourse with sinful man; and He was 
gradually pushed further away from His world. 
The transcendence of God, and His exemption 


* The same misleading tr. occurs also in Jer 28 815 1021 1716 
2222 232.4, in all of which RV alters to ‘shepherd.’ 

+ Itisidentified in Bartholomew-Smith’s map of Palestine (1901) 
with Beit Sira, a little to the 8. W. of the lower Beth-horon. 
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from all limitations, was insisted on with increas- 
ing vigour, until it reached the ne plus ultra in 
Philo, who maintains that to assign any quality to 
God would be to limit Him; and that He is the 
absolutely unlimited, since He is eternal, un- 
changeable, simple substance. ‘Of God, we can 
only say that He is, not what He is’ (Drummond, 
Philo Jud, ii. 23-380). Having thus undeified God, 
in their endeavour to dehumanize Him, the object 
of philosophic Jews was to posit some one or more 
intermediary Hypostases, who might occupy the 
place which had previously been assigned to God, 
in the world of matter and of mind. Of these 
the most prominent were the Metatron, the Word, 
the Spirit, Wisdom, and the Shekinah. It is the 
last of these which now calls for investigation. 

In the Hebrew religion, even in its least de- 
veloped form, Jehovah is always the God of 
heaven as well as of earth. In times of storm, 
God was very near and very real to the Hebrews. 
They conceived of Jehovah as sitting on the storm- 
cloud, which they designated aa: ‘ He rode upon 
a cherub and did Ay. He flew swiftly on the wings 
of the wind’ (Ps 18°): and the brilliance gleaming 
forth behind and through the black cloud was con- 
ceived to be due to the very presence of God: the 
light being the body or garment of God. When 
‘the Lord of (the heavenly) hosts’ was described 
as dwelling in the midst of the earthly ‘hosts’ of 
His favoured people, we are told that cherwbim 
overlaid with gold were prepared for His throne ; 
and that a brilliance shining behind and through 
clouds was His mundane manifestation, as He is 
also seen in the clouds of heaven (Ex 40*4-°8), On 
the summit of Sinai a cloud rested six days, amid 
which the glory of the Lord was like devouring 
fire, and Moses entered into the midst of the 
cloud (Ex 243648), And when the tabernacle was 
finished, ‘the cloud covered the tent of meeting, 
and the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle’ 
(Ex 40%). ‘By day the cloud was upon the 
tabernacle, and there was fire therein by night’ 
(Ex 40%). 

It was these celestial and terrestrial phenomena 
which suggested to the Jew the conception of the 
Shekinah. The desideratum was to find some- 
thing which is Divine but is not God. God was 
very far away ; literally ‘beyond all knowledge 
and all thought’ : yet He rules the world mediately, 
if not immediately ; and being a monotheist the 
Jew could not let go his belief—that only that 
which is Divine can rule the world. This, then, 
was the problem : to discover a mediator, or medi- 
ators, Divine, but not God. How can this be 
made thinkable? Well, the wind (rah) is the 
breath of God, whether in the zephyr or the 
storm; and if so, it is Divine. So thought the 
Jew ; and in course of time the riéiah, which first 
meant ‘breath’ or ‘wind,’ was supposed to be 
endowed with the attributes of (God— power, 
wisdom, holiness—and then ‘spirit’ becomes its 
more appropriate rendering. God’s rviah is thus 
Divine--an effluence from Deity—and is thus 
fitted to be intermediary between God and the 
world of nature and man. Further, there was the 
Divine Word. The sacred Hebrew books assigned 
great importance to Divine utterances or words. 
“God said, ‘‘ Let light be” ; and light was’ (Gn 1), 
It was a peculiarity of the ancient world to ascribe 
causal efficiency to an uttered word, as is seen in 
the potency ascribed to magical formule. When 
later Judaism expounded such passages as the one 
we have just quoted, it assigned to the uttered 
word a causal efticacy in the physical realm. 
The very words ‘ Let there be light’ were to them 
a vera causa in the natural sphere, and were 
instrumental in causing the light to come into 
being; as Zee 54 speaks of an uttered ‘curse’ 
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entering a house and ‘consuming its timbers and 
its stones.’ An utterance of God is something 
Divine; as potent as God Himself, and therefore 
‘Word’ lends itself to Jewish philosophy as a 
suitable expression for a Divine intermediary 
between God and the world. This helps us to 
understand how Judaism came to its conception of 
the Shekinah. The glory in the storm-cloud, in 
and over the tabernacle, is a manifestation of God. 
The brilliance is not God; for it was a matter of 
fixed Jewish belief that God is invisible, and yet 
the brilliance is an effluence from Deity. When 
the Jew had banished God from his universe, the 
recorded manifestation of the Divine Presence in 
the ark and elsewhere seemed to him a tertvwm 
quid between God and Nature: Divine, but 
separable in thought from God. f 

The word Shekinah is used very often in the 
Jewish Targums. It does not indicate the radi- 
ance or brilliance, but the central cause of the 
radiance. his centre was conceived to be Divine. 
The Heb. Scriptures often speak of ‘the glory’ of 
the Lord, but, with one exception (Zec 2°), the Tar- 
gumists never use the word Shekinah to translate 
the Heb. word for ‘glory.’ They understood 733 
to be the effulgence of the substantial glory, 7.¢. 
of the Shekinah. The Shekinah is used in the 
Targums as the equivalent for the Divine Being, 
not for His glory. A good illustration of this 
occurs in Is 602, where the Heb. reads, ‘The LorRD 
shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen 
upon thee,’ and the Targ. renders, ‘In thee the 
Shekinah of the LorpD shall dwell, and his glory 
shall be revealed upon thee.’ Whenever the Heb. 
text would seem to impose any limitations of space 
upon God, the Targ. substitutes for ‘God,’ ‘his 
Shekinah.’ In every instance where God is said 
to dwell in a place, the Targ. renders that God 
‘causes his Shekinah to dwell’ there (Gn 9%, 
Ex 258 29%, 1 K 6 8, Zec 8%). Every expression 
which would in any sense localize God, is scrupu- 
lously altered by all the Targumists, who believed 
that the Shekinah can be localized, but not the 
omnipresent God. When Jacob says (Gn 287°), 
‘God is in this place,’ Targ. renders, ‘The glory 
of the Shekinah of J” is in this place.’ So Hab 2” 
‘The Lord is in his holy temple,’ becomes ‘J” 
was pleased to cause his Shekinah to dwell,’ etc. 
When J” is said to ‘sit upon the cherubim’ (18 44, 
28 6?) the Targ. must needs read, ‘the Shekinah 
of J”’ for ‘J”’: and Jerusalem is the place where 
J” causes His Shekinah to dwell (1 Kk 8:38 14°}, 
Ps 74). Similarly, when the Heb. text says that 
any one saw God, or that God appeared to any 
one, the Targ. can only permit the glory of the 
Shekinah of J” to be visible to mortal man (Is 6° 
‘My eyes have seen the glory of the Shekinah of 
the King of the world’; cf. Ex 3°, Ezk 1}, Lv 93). 

The Targumist even shrinks from saying that 
J” is or dwells in heaven. The Heaven of Heavens 
cannot contain God; and therefore it is not God, 
but His Shekinah, which can be localized, even in 
heaven. Is 33° ‘He dwelleth on high,’ becomes 
in Targ. ‘He has placed his Shekinah in the 
lofty heaven’ (cf. Is 32% 384). In Dt 4% ‘J” is 
God in heaven above and on earth beneath,’ Onk. 
renders ‘God, whose Shekinah is (Targ. Jerus. 
‘dwells’) in heaven above, and who rules on earth 
beneath’; so Dt 34. 

If a rigorous conception of God’s ubiquity for- 
bade His dwelling in a place, so also must it pre- 
clude His removal from a place. When Hos 54 
says, ‘J” has withdrawn himself from them,’ 
Targ. reads ‘J” has removed his Shekinah from 
them.’ This phrase is also used of God’s ‘hiding 
his face’ (Is 817 5717 59°, Jer 33°), and ‘hiding his 
eyes’ (Is 1). The words ‘Thou art a God that 


hidest thyself’ (Is 45) are rendered, ‘Thou hast 
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age thy Shekinah in the lofty fastness.’ Cf. 
ab 34. 

It was the belief of the Jews that the glory of 
the LorpD did not dwell in the Most Holy Place 


in the second Temple. The Talmud (Yuma 96) 
explains this on the ground that God only dwells 
in the tents of Shem; not of Japheth, of whom 
Cyrus was a descendant. This was deplored, and 
the promises of more intimate fellowship to be 
enjoyed by the Church in the Messianic age are in 
the Targ. all made to predict the presence of the 
Shekinah (J1 3 (4)7 ‘TI will place my Shekinah in 
Zion’; so Ezk 43% 9, Hag 18 29, Zee 2°), 

It would be dithcult among all these passages 
from the Targum to point to one in which activity 
or personality is assigned to the Shekinah. Under 
the conception that ‘God is Light,’ the Skekinah 
is God’s mere ‘manifestation-form.’ When we 
pass, however, from the Targ. to the Midrash and 
Talmud, the Shekinah ceases to be inactive, and 
has functions assigned to it which belong rather 
to the Logos or the Spirit. Lv 26” <I will walk 
among you, and be your God,’ becomes in Targ. 
‘IT will place the glory of my Shekinah among 
you, and my Memra (word) shall be with you.’ 
Dt 12° Targ. Jerus. ‘The place which the Memra 
of J” shall choose to place his Shekinah there’ ; 
but in Midr. and Talm. the Memra almost dis- 
appears, and His functions are assigned to the 
Shekinah. We find in Pesachim 73 that it was 
the Shekinah which spoke to Amos and the pro- 
phets; and the expression > ne (‘a Psalm of 
David’) means that the Shekinah came down upon 
David, and he then spake forth the Psalm (Pes. 
114). The Shekinah is, in the Talmud, regularly 
the source of inspiration. The reason why Eli 
mistook Hannah’s grief for inebriety was that the 
Shekinah had departed from him. The Mishna 
was given through Moses under the auspices of 
the Shekinah. Pirke Aboth iii. 3 uses Shekinah 
in the Christian sense of the word Spirit : ‘ When- 
ever two men sit together and fre occupied with 
words of the Torah, the Shekinah is with them.’ 
In the Talmud (Berakhoth 6a) the number is 
raised to ‘ten.’ The Shekinah is always present 
in synagogues, in schools, and in the homes of 
the pious (Sota lia). ‘He that eats with the 
Wise enjoys the Shekinah’ (Weber, 182 [7 188)). 

We have seen that it was usually taught that 
the Shekinah was not visible in the second Temple. 
Yoma 1 mentions the Shekinah in a list of things 
absent from it. But others teach that the She- 
kinah is inseparable from Israel. When Israel 
was in Babylon the Shekinah was there. The 
Shekinah was under the yoke, when Israel so 
suttered. Wherever Israel is scattered, the She- 
kinah dwells. When Titus destroyed the Temple, 
the Shekinah could not desert it, and it is still 
there behind the remaining western wall (Weber, 
60 [762}). : : 

The activity of the Shekinah was conceived to 
extend not only to earth, but to Sheol. There 
were some of the Rabbis who held the doctrine 
now known as ‘final restoration.’ R. Joshua ben 
Levi was one of these. He believed that the 
bound in Gehinnom will one day see the Messiah, 
and all who bear the mark of the covenant will 
loose their chains and ascend from the darkness. 
But in Bereshith Rabba to Gn 44° the Shekinah is 
the deliverer. It affirms that the wicked Jews 
now ‘bound in Gehinnom will ascend out of hell, 
with the Shekinah at their head’ (Weber, 351 
[? 368}). 

We turn now to the NT where the word Ary 
occurs both transliterated and translated. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the Greek word 
oxnvh (= tabernacle’) was from its resemblance in 
sound and meaning used by bilingual Jews for 
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the Heb. Shekinah; e.g. in Rev 21* ‘Behold the 
oxnvy of God is with men, and he will tabernacle 
(cxnv@oe) with them.’ The allusion is equally 
clear in Jn 14 ‘The Logos tabernacled 
(é€oxyvwoev) Among us, and we beheld his glory.’— 
The conception of the Shekinah appears in Greek 
dress under the word df. In several instances 
dda is used of Deity or a manifestation-form of 
Deity, and thus shows itself to be the equivalent 
of Shekinah. We will first cite one or two pas- 
sages from the Apocrypha. In Enoch 14” we 
read, ‘And the Great Glory sat thereon, and his 
raiment shone more brightly thap the sun’; 
Enoch 102° ‘The angels will seek to hide them- 
selves from the presence of the Great Glory’; 
To 3 <The prayer of both was heard before the 
glory of the Great One,’ évimioyv ris »d6Ens Tob 
weyddou [Query : Since Tobit was translated from 
a Semitic source, is it not likely, with Enoch 
before us, that the Greek ought to be évuwaov 
THs Odys THs seyddns: ‘before the Great Glory’ ?]; 
Sir 17 «Their eyes saw the majesty of the glory.’ 
In the NT there are several instances in which 
dda is used as more or less the equivalent of 
Shekinah. In Ro 94, where St. Paul is enumerat- 
ing, with patriotic fervour, the privileges of the 
Jew, and amongst others mentions ‘the giving of 
the law’ and ‘the glory,’ he evidently means ‘the 
Shekinah-glory’: as in He 9° ‘the cherubim of 
glory’ means ‘the cherubim on which the She- 
kinah was enthroned.’ So in He 1% when the Son 
of God is said to be ‘the effulgence of the glory’ 
(not ‘of jis glory’) it seems probable that the 
Shekinah was intended, in the sense of ‘ the mani- 
fested Deity.’ The personality of the Shekinah 
is implied in 2 P 1”, where we read (translating 
literally), ‘when such a voice was borne in to 
him by (67d) the majestic glory.’ The word w7é 
denotes the agent. ‘The glory’ is the speaker: 
as in 'Targ. Jerus. of Gn 28% the glory of J” says, 
‘Tam the God of Abraham’; and as is possibly 
imphed in Mt 17° ‘A bright cloud overshadowed 
them, and there came a voice out of the cloud.’ 
2 Mac 2°, in anticipating the fulfilment of OT 
prophecy, says, ‘‘’he glory of the Lorp shall be 
sun and the cloud.’ 

There are three other NT passages where an 
allusion to the Shekinah is probable, though 
exegetes are divided on the matter. Ro 64 ‘ Christ 
was raised from the dead by means of (did) the 
glory of the Father.’ ‘Glory’ may of course 
here mean ‘glorious power,’ as conmentators say ; 
but, with the passage from the Midrash before 
us, In which the Shekinah is said to release cap- 
tives fro, Sheol, it seems to the present writer 
probable that St. Paul was thinking of the She- 
kinah piercing with its radiance the gloom of 
Sheol, and co-operating with God to release the 
Divine captive from the power of Satan and ‘the 
gates of Sheol.’ The second disputed passage is 
1 P 44 7d ris SbEns Kal 7rd TOO Geod mvetua, which 
tV renders, ‘The (Spirit) of glory and the Spirit 
of God,’ where Bengel is probably correct in re- 
garding dJéys as an appellation of Christ. If this 
be so, it helps to elucidate our third passage, viz. 
Ja 2! rhv miorw rod Kuplov nuoy "Inood Xpiorod rijs 
d0éns, which Mayor correctly renders, ‘the faith 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Shekinah.’ ‘The 
context refers to an assembly of Christians, where 
the Shekinah was believed to be present. Thus 
interpreted, the passage blends together Mt 18” 
and the words cited above from Puke Aboth, iden- 
tifying Jesus with the Shekinah. 


LiteRATURE.—Weber; Lehren des Talmud [2nd ed. under 
title Jiid. Theol. auf Grund des Talmud, etc.j; Gfrorer, 
Urchristenthum, i. 301 ff.; Langen, Judenthuim zur Zeit Christi, 
201 ff.; Levy’s and Buxtorf’s Lewxicons ; C. Taylor, Sayings of the 
Jewish Kathers?, p. 43. J. T. MARSHALL. 
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SHELAH (a52').—1. The youngest son of Judah 
by Shua, Gn 38% 1: 4 26 462 (A Syrau, Luc. DAwp), 
Nu 26” (6) (BA and Luc. 2nd, F ZnrAwu), 1 Ch 2 
([prov) 4 (BA Trou, Luc. Vyrwdv). He gave his 
name to the family of the Shelanites (:37¥0, Ojos 6 
Tnrwv(e)t), Nu 26°, Probably ‘the Shelanite’ 
should be read also for ‘the Shilonite’ (3530 
or °35vin) of Neh 115 (Luc. Spdwvel, B Anrwré, 
w Andtovel, A 'Hdwvi) and 1 Ch 9° (ZyAwv(e)i). 2. 
(nbv) the son or (LXX) grandson of Arpachshad 
and father of Eber, Gn 107498 1123'(22))24-2) 1 Ch 
18: 24 (Dard, Luc. in Gn 1674 in second occurrence 
Tadas), Lk 3% (Ladd). 


SHELAH, Tue Poor or (nbvin naqa; B codvuBAOpa, 


T&v Kwdlavy, N+Tov Diiwdw, Luc.  Kpyvyn Tod Virway ; 
Piscina Siloe).—This name occurs only in Neh 31, 
where it is given in AV as ‘Siloah.’ ‘Shelah’ is 
probably a corrupt form of Siloam, the modern 
Silwin. See SILOAM, Poou or. Perhaps in Neh 
34 we should punctuate 0522 as in Is 8°. 
C. W. WILSON. 
SHELANITES.—Sce SHELAH. 


SHELEMIAH (:05z').—1. (B Dedeud, A Sedeulas) 
One of the sons of Bani, who married a ‘strange’ 
wife in the time of Ezra, Ezr 16°; called Selemias 
in 1 Es 9%. 2. (B Tedeuid, & Tedeuias) Father of 
Hananiah, who restored part of the wall of Jeru- 
salem, Neh 3°. His son is perhaps ‘ Hananiah, one 
of the apothecaries’ (Neh 3°, AV ‘son of one of 
the apoth.’), 7.e. makers of perfumes, who restored 
another portion of the wall. 3. A priest who was 
appointed by Nehemiah to be one of the treasurers 
over the treasuries, to distribute the Levitical 
tithes, Neh 13%. 4. The father of Jehucal or 
Jucal in the time of Zedekiah, Jer 37%, 38!; in the 
latter passage his name appears in the longer form 
imoby, 5. The father of Irijah, the captain of the 
ward who arrested Jeremiah as a deserter to the 
Chaldzeans, Jer 37%. 6. (mpby, B Dadayed, A De- 
Aewid) 1 Ch 2614= Meshelemiah, Meshullam, or 
Shallum, the head of a family of porters. 7 An- 
other of the sons of Bani who married a ‘ strange’ 
wife in the time of Ezra, Ezr 1041. 8. Ancestor of 
the Jehudi who lived in the time of Jehoiakim, 
Jer 364. 9. (LXX om.) Son of Abdeel, and one 
of those sent by Jehoiakim to take Baruch and 
Jeremiah, Jer 3675, H. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 


SHELEPH (bv [pause]; LXX A Sadé¢).—Son 
of Joktan, Gn 10”, 1 Ch 12°. The word is evi- 
dently identical with the Arabic salaf, salif, ete., 
which figure as the names of several places in 
Arabia; Yakut mentions a place called ‘the two 
Salafs,’ quoting for it a verse of a pre-Moham- 
medan poet; places called Salf, Salif, and Salafah 
are noticed in the S. Arabian geography of Ham- 
dani ; and a province called Sa/ifis mentioned by 
Mukaddasi among those of Yemen (p. 90). The 
Arabic genealogists further discovered a sub- 
division of the Himyarites which had the name 
Sulaf, and which they identified with the son of 
Joktan (Taj al-arus, vi. 143). The Arabic salaf 
means simply ‘ancestor,’ while sadif or si/f means 
“a sister’s husband’; there would therefore be no 
improbability in the name in the text being not 
geographical but personal. Some further guesses 
are recorded by Dillmann (Genesis, ad Zoc.), 

D. S. MARGoLIouTH. 

SHELESH (vy; B Dewy, A Deddjs, Luc. Dérex). 
—An Asherite, 1 Ch 7*. 

SHELOMI (53; B Sedeuel [Neu sup ras B?], 
AF edeui).—Father of an Asherite prince, Nu 
34°”, 


SHELOMITH (ay; in Ezr 8! nvsiby).—4. The 


SHEMAIAH 


mother of the man who was stoned to death for 
having blasphemed ‘the Name,’ Ly 24" (B*AF 
DarwuelO, Luc. Darul). 2 Daughter of Zerub- 
babel, 1Ch 3” (B Darwuedel, A Darwuebi, Lue. 
Dadrwyul9). 3. One of the ‘sons of Izhar,’ 1 Ch 2378 
(B Darwudsd, A Darovudd, Luc. LadrwyiA), called in 
24% Shelomoth. 4 The name of a family whose 
representatives returned with Ezra, Ezr 8” (B 
DLarewov9, Luc. Lard). It is probable that a 
name has dropped out of the MT, and that we 
should read ‘of the sons of Bani, Shelomith the 
son of Josiphiah’ (cf. AY dé vidy Baavi Dereupovd, 
and 1 Es 8% ‘of the sons of Banias, Salimoth son 
of Josaphias’). 


SHELOMOTH (nizbv’).—4. An Izharite, 1 Ch 24% 
(BA Yartwpod, Luc. Yarwuil)=Shelomith of 237°. 
2. A descendant of Moses, 1 Ch 26” [Keré mobg] *-8 
(in the last Heb. mx>y, BA in all Dahwpndé, Luc. in 
first two Dadayid, in last Zadwyid). 3, A Gershonite, 
1 Ch 239 (Keré mr0g ; B’Adwueid, A Zadwyei?, Luc. 
DahwulA). 


SHELUMIEL (5253, a name exhibiting a late 
and artificial formation [Gray, HPN 200]; LXX 
Dadauu7r).—Prince of the tribe of Simeon, Nu 1° 
212 76. 41 1019 (ef. Jth 81). See also SHEMUEL. 


SHEM.—See HAM and JAPHETH. 


SHEMA (yzv).—1. A Reubenite, 1 Ch 5° (BA 
Ddpa, Luc. Veueci). See SHIMEI, No. 8 2. One of 
the heads of ‘fathers’ houses’ in Aijalon who put 
to flight the inhabitants of Gath, 1 Ch 8% (BA 
Ddua, Lue. Savad). He is called in v.71 Shimej. 
3. One of those who stood at Ezra’s right hand, at 
the reading of the law, Neh 8? (Zayaias). He is 
called in 1 Es 9% SAMMUS. 


SHEMA (y>v; A Zapyad, Luc. Doud).—A town of 
Judah, situated in the Negeb or South, and men- 
tioned between Amam and Moladah (Jos 15°). 
Some authorities suppose it to be the same place as 
Sheba (Jos 19°), being a corruption of that name. 
On the other hand, if Sheba and Beersheba be 
identical (see SHEBA), this cannot be the case, for 
Shema and Beersheba are both found in the list of 
towns in Jos 15. The site is unknown. It is 
probably this Shema which appears in 1 Ch 2* as 
a ‘son’ of Hebron. 


SHEMAAH (aynvin; B’Aud, A Sauad, Lue. ’Acud). 
—A Benjamite, father, according to MT, of Ahiezer 
and Joash, but, according to the LXX (uiés=773 
instead of 33), of Joash alone, 1 Ch 12°. 


SHEMAIAH (ayov ; in 2 Ch 117178 31 359, Jer 
26% 294 36 smypy; ‘J’ has heard’).— Of the 
twenty-four persons who bore this name, only four 
can be certainly said to have belonged to other 
than prophetical or priestly families. 

1. B Yaupatas, A Dapatas (2 Ch 12-7). A prophet 
who with AnigAn guided the revolution which 
deprived Rehoboam of the ten tribes. According 
to the MT, he does not come on the scene until 
Xehoboam was on the point of leading a vast army 
against the revolters. He then appears (1 Kk 12-4, 
2 Ch 11°) to give the Divine sanction to the re- 
bellion. ‘Thus saith the LorpD... this thing is 
from me.’ But the second Greek account, which 
omits all mention of Ahijah in this connexion, 
introduces Shemaiah at the assembly at Shechem, 
before the people entered into negotiations with 
Rehoboam. <‘‘The word of the Lord came to 


Shemaiah the Enlamite (ef. Jer 2974 LXX), saying, 
Take to thee a new cloke which hath not gone into 
water, and rend it into twelve pieces; and thou 
shalt give it to Jeroboam, and shalt say unto him, 


a 


SHEMAIAH 


Thus saith the Lord, take to thee twelve pieces to 
cover thee. And Jeroboam took them, and Shema- 
iah said, Thus saith the Lorp concerning the ten 
tribes of Israel’ (1 K 12°), This is evidently 
- another version of the story told of Ahijah, 1 K 
]1*°"-, There is another mention of Shemaiah in 
2Ch 12°, in which he points the moral of the 
invasion of Shishak, and at the same time 
announces the mitigation of it in view of the 
repentance of Rehoboam. The Chronicler also 
cites ‘the history of Shemaiah the prophet’ as an 
authority for the reign of Rehoboam, 2 Ch 12", 

2. Son of Shecaniah (1 Ch 3% Sawa); ap- 
parently a descendant of Zerubbabel. It is tempt- 
ing to identify him with ‘the keeper of the east 
gate,’ who helped to repair the wall under Nehe- 
miah (Neh 3° BA Sauatd, 8 Dewecd). On the other 
hand, Ryle conjectures that the latter was a Levite, 
and that ‘the east gate was the eastern approach 
to the temple precincts.’ Lord A. Hervey (Genead. 
p- 107) would remove the opening words of 1 Ch 3%, 
and read Shimei for the second Shemaiah, see v.?%. 

3. A Simeonite (1 Ch 4°57 B Suuedy, A Dauatas), 
perhaps identical with the Shimei of 1 Ch 46. 27, 
4, A Reubenite (1 Ch 54 B Deueei, A Depely), called 
Shema in v.*. 5. A Merarite Levite (1 Ch 9%, 
Neh 11® Sapard), one of those who dwelt in Jeru- 
salem. 6. A Levite of the family of Jeduthun, 
father of Obadiah or Abda (1 Ch 9!° B Daye, A 
Lauias, called Shammua in Neh 11/7). 7. Head of 
the Levitical Kohathite clan of Elizaphan in the 
time of David (1 Ch 158 B Sayalas, A LDeuard, 
N Dauéas; v.U B Daualas, A Deuelas, S Dauai). He 
is possibly identical with—8. The scribe (1 Ch 246 
B Layalas, A Laupuaias), the son of Nethanel, who 
registered the names of the priestly courses. 9. 
A Korahite Levite, eldest son of Obed-edom (1 Ch 
26+ B Dauaias, A Daueias; v.? B Sapal, A Deperd). 
140. A Levite (2 Ch 178 B Sauovas, A Dapovias), one 
of the commission employed by Jehoshaphat to 
teach the book of the law in Judah. 14. A Levite 
of the family of Jeduthun in the reign of Heze- 
kiah (2 Ch 294 B Sayads, A Dawelas), one of those 
who took a leading part in the puritying of the 
temple. He is possibly identical with 12, one of 
those who were ‘over the freewill offerings of 
God’ (2 Ch 31 Deueei). 13. One of ‘the chiefs of 
the Levites’ (2 Ch 35° ZDayuatas; ‘captains over 
thousands,’ 1 Es 1° where he is called Samaias). 
414. One of the ‘chief men’ sent by Ezra to fetch 
Levites and Nethinim (Ezr 8 Dauaud, A Deer ; 
Maasmas, Samaias, | Es 8** #) ; possibly the same 
as—15. A member of the family of Adonikam, 
(Ezr 8" B Sapad, A Dauaed; Samaias, 1 Es 8). 16, 
47. Two of those who had married foreign wives, 
a priest and a layman respectively (Ezr 10*! Daya, 
v.*! B Sauard, 8 Deed, A Dayalas ; Sameus, Sabbeus, 
1 Es 97-22), 48. A prophet (Neh 614 B Zenpeei, 
A Deuel) who had been hired by Sanballat and 
Tobiah ‘to put Nehemiah in fear.’ His father’s 
name, Delaiah (see 1 Ch 241°), would suggest that 
he belonged to a priestly house. The circumstance 
is evidently mentioned by Nehemiah as a typical 
one. The governor’s answer to Shemaiah’s sug- 
gestion indicates that his design was at once to 
bring Nehemiah into contempt as a coward, and 
also to expose him to the charge of sacrilege, 
which would be certainly raised if he, a layman, 
were to intrude where priests alone might tread. 
49. One of the 24 courses of priests, 16th under 
Zerubbabel (Neh 12° XA euwelas), 15th under 
Joiakim (Neh 1238 ~A ewerd), and 21st under 
Nehemiah (Neh 10% Sayaid). It is probably this 
clan, and not an individual, that is mentioned as 
taking part in the ceremonies at the dedication 
of the wall (Neh 12% BN Zapad, A Zapatas). 20. 
Probably a Levite, descendant of Asaph (Neh 12” 
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Lauad). 214. Probably a Levitical clan of singers 
that took part in the dedication ceremonies (Neh 
12°6 Samad; v.42? N° 2 ™S Seuelas). We may sup- 
pose that half of it went in one procession and half 
in the other, 22. Father of the prophet Urijah 
(Jer 26 [Gr. 33]?° BA Zapalas, § Macéas). 23. A 
prophet at Babylon, one of those who had been 
brought into captivity with Jehoiachin (Jer 29 
[Gr. 36] 7°? Sauacds, & Daueds). He is called ‘the 
NEHELAMITE’ (which see). He belonged to the 
party opposed to Jeremiah, and it is evident that, 
lke HANANIAH (Jer 28), he had predicted a speedy 
termination to the Captivity. Enraged at the 
letter of Jeremiah, in which the exiles had been 
counselled to acquiesce cheerfully in a prolonged 
stay in Babylon, Shemaiah sent letters to Jeru- 
salem taxing Zephaniah the second priest and the 
other ecclesiastical authorities with supineness, in 
that they did not visit Jeremiah with the punish- 
ment due to a false prophet. It would seem from 
this that it was the special duty of the ‘second 
priest’ to enforce order in the temple (see art. 
PRIESTS AND LEVITES, p. 74*). ‘Jehoiada the 
priest’ may possibly be the name of Zephaniah’s 
predecessor in the office of ‘ second priest,’ or more 
probably he may be the great high priest of that 
name whose zeal in God’s service Shemaiah bids 
Zephaniah emulate. The punishment denounced 
against Shemaiah for this action was even more 
severe, according to Hebrew ideas, than that 
awarded to Hananiah. The latter was visited 
in his own person with premature death, but 
Shemaiah was punished not only with exclusion 
by death from such blessings as might fall to the 
lot of the exiles in Babylon, but with the complete 
excision of his family. 24 Father of Delaiah, who 
was one of the princes in the reign of Zedekiah 
(Jer 36 [Gr. 43] * BA Zedeulas, S& Dedexias). 
N. J. D. WHITE. 

SHEMARIAH (anny and sa pv).—1. A Benjamite 
warrior who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12° 
(B Dapapar, NA Layaped, Lue. Lapapias). 2 A 
son of Rehcboam, 2 Ch 11! (Zauapias). 8. One of 
the sons of Harim who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10° (B Zayaped, NA Lauapid, Luc. Dapaplas). 
4, One of the sons of Bani who had committed the 
same offence, Ezr 10" (B Dauapend, A Dapuapeias, Lue. 
Lapaplas). 


SHEMEBER (72Nnv).—King of ZEBOIIM, one of 
the five kings defeated by Chedorlaomer, Gn 14? 
(A. SuudBop, Luc. Zuudp, Syr. po , Josephus 
Duup5Bopos). The Samaritan has 12N0v, which may 
have arisen from a confusion between 7 and 4, or 
may be due to an attempt to play upon the name. 
It has even been suggested (cf. Ball in SBOT) that 
the name in the text may have originated from 
a marginal gloss 728 ow (‘name lost’). 


SHEMED. 


SHEMER (7v).—4. The owner of the hill 
purchased by Omri, upon which SAMARIA was 
afterwards built, 1 K 1674 (Zéunp, Luc. Léupnp). 
Difticulties both etymological and historical attach 
to the statement in the same passage that the 
name Samaria (jrt¥) was derived from an indi- 
vidual instead of a clan name (but see Kittel, 
Konige, ad loc.), and that it was first given to 
the place by Omri (see Stade in ZATW y. (1885) 
160 ft.). 2 A Merarite, 1 Ch 674) (Séuunp). 3. 
An Asherite, 1 Ch 7%4 (B Séuunp, A and Lue. 
Deunp), called in v.*? Shomer (cf. the names ‘Lbed 
and ‘Obed). 4 A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8” (B Zyunp, 
A Déupnp, Luc. Zayarwd). The Heb. MSS show 
here some confusion between 3 and 7 as the final 
letter of the name. The AV (Shamed) and RV 


See SHEMER, No. 4 
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(Shemed) retain the reading of the Geneva version, 
which is based on the Vulg. Samad. 


SHEMIDA (yt'nw).—A ‘son’ of Gilead, according 
to Nu 26° [P] (Zumaép); called in Jos 177 [JE] a 
‘son’ of Manasseh (B Suuapelu, A Zeupaé, Luc. 
Lapdaé) ; his descendants are enumerated in 1 Ch 
7! (Zeul(e)ipd, Luc. Vaweda). The gentilic name 
Shemidaites (yin, 6 Duuaep(e)!) occurs in Nu 26”. 
See, further, art. MANASSEH, vol. iii. p. 231 f. 


SHEMINITH. 


SHEMIRAMOTH (nizvov; in 2 Ch 178 Kethibh 
mimi; Deu(e)paudd). —The name of a Levitical. 
family. In 1 Ch 15! * 16° Shemiramoth appears 
in the list of the members of David’s choirs, while 
in 2Ch 178 the same name occurs amongst the 
Levites sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities 
of Judah. In both eases a guild or family rather 
than an individual is probably to be thought of. 


See art. PSALMS, p. 154°. 


SHEMUEL (5ypz, the name which, following 
the LXX and Vulg., is, in the case of the prophet, 
transliterated in EV Samuel [AV has Shemuel in 
1 Ch 6; on the derivation and meaning of the 
name see art. SAMUEL, and Gray, HPN 200, n. 3)). 
1. The Simeonite appointed to assist in the divid- 
ing of the land, Nu 34”. It is not improbable that 
the MT should be corrected to bye (Shelumiel), 
the form in 16 2) 738-41 10% The LXX in all the 
six passages has Dadam. 2. Grandson of Issachar, 
1 Ch 7? (B’Icauound, A and Lue. Zapovsd). 


SHEN (jyin hash-sheén, the ‘tooth’ or ‘crag’; ris 
mahaas ; Sen)._-A well-known place, ‘the Shen,’ 
named with Mizpah to indicate the position of the 
stone, called Ebenezer, which was set up b 
Samuel to commemorate the defeat of the Philis- 
tines (1S 72). The site is unknown. It is not im- 
probable, however, that the LXX rfs rahads puts 
us on the track of the original reading, o:v7 or 
mv: (Jeshanah, 2 Ch 13!%). So Wellh., Driver, 
Budde, et al.; cf. art. EBENEZER. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHENAZZAR ("sx ; BA Zavecdp, Luc. Lavacdp). 
—-A son of Jeconiah, 1 Ch 3% See, further, 
SHESHBAZZAR. 


SHEOL.—See EscuaToLocy, HADES, and HELL. 


SHEPHAM (05% ; Lerpduap; Sephama).—A place 
on the eastern boundary of the Promised Land 
(Nu 342° 2), and apparently to the north of Riblah, 
now fibleh, between Baalbck and Homs. The 
site has not yet been identified. In the Targum of 
pseudo-Jonathan the name is rendered by Apameia, 
but this place is much too far to the north. Per- 
haps Zabdi, the Shiphmite,—one of David’s house- 
hold who was ‘over the increase of the vineyards 
for the wine-cellars’ (1 Ch 27°7),—was a native of 
Shepham. So Siegfried-Stade, who would vocalize 
22 Instead of ‘nav. But see SIPHMOTH. 

C. W. WILSON. 
SHEPHATIAH (me5y and sayepy ‘Jah has judged’). 
4. One of David’s sons, 2S 34 (B DaBarecd, A 
Lapahed, Luc. Laparias)=1 Ch 3° (B and Lue. as 
before, A Zagarias). 2. A family of which 372 re- 
presentatives returned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 24 (B 
"Acdég, A and Luc. Ladarid)= Neh 79 (Sagara), and 
84 besides their head with Ezra, Ezr 88 (Sag@ar(e)cd). 
The name appears in | Es 5° as SAPHAT and in 8*4 
as SAPHATIAS. 3. A family of the ‘sons of Solo- 
mon’s servants,’ Ezr 2°7= Neh 7° (Sadar(e)id). & The 
eponym of a Judahite family, Neh 114(BA Sadarid, 
Luc. Lagarias). 5. The eponym: of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 9° (Zaparid). Either this or the pre- 


ceding should perhaps be identified with No. 2 


SHESHACH 


above. 6. A contemporary of Jeremiah, Jer 38 
[Gr. 45]1 (BAN a Dadar, QM* Vadarias). 
7. A Benjamite warrior who joined David at Ziklag, 
1 Ch 12° (Sadarid, Luc. Dagarias). 8. A Simeonite 
prince, 1 Ch 27! (Zagarias). 9. A son of king 
Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch 21? (Lagar(e)ias). 
J. A. SELBIE. 
SHEPHELAH.—See PLAIN, vol. iii. p. 893 f. 


SHEPHER.— Mount Shepher (7=¥ 77) is a station 
in the journeyings of the children of Israel, men- 
tioned only Nu 33%-*4, Nothing is known about 
its position. 

In both verses "5W being in pause is pointed Shapher, the 
form that appears in AV. The LXX in B Luc. has Yz¢up, taking 
no account of ‘mount,’ which is represented in A by‘ Apaégzp and 
Yepréoup, and in F by ‘Apcdégah; Vulg. has Sepher. The word 
(which means ‘ beauty’) occurs (as a noun) only in Gn 4921 * giving 
goodly words’ (words of beauty or elegance) ; but see Dillmann or 
Spurrell, ad loc., for an alternative rendering of this verse. 


A. T. CHAPMAN. 
SHEPHERD.—See SHEEP. 


SHEPHI (a3; B 248, A Swddp, Luc. Tarde), 
1 Ch 1”; or SHEPHO (i527; A Ladd, D Dwddv, E Dep, 
Luc. Dwddv), Gn 36*%.—A Horite chief. 


SHEPHUPHAM (os:5¥; BA Lwday, Luc. Lodar), 
Nu 26*9 (#) ; or SHEPHUPHAN (jasv; B Dwdapdak, 
A Ywopdv, Luc. Lerpdu), 1 Ch 8°.—The eponym of a 
Benjamite family. The name appears in Gn 467) 
as MUPPIM and in 1 Ch 7? 26% as Shuppim. The 
proper form of the name must remain doubtful. 
The gentilic Shuphamites (os%'7, BA 6 Dwoar(e)i, 
Lue. 6 Zog¢arl) appears in Nu 26°° (+), 


SHERD.—See POTSHERD. 


SHEREBIAH (7:27¥).—One of the Levites who 
joined Ezra at the river Ahava, Ezr 8° (LXX om.). 
Along with eleven others, he was put in charge of 
the silver and gold and the vessels for the temple, 
v.24 (BA Lapard, Lue. LapaBias). He assisted Ezra 
in the exposition of the law, Neh 87; took part in 
the public confession and thanksgiving, 9%; and 
sealed the covenant, 10°@°) (B Zapafia). He is 
named also in 12°74, In all these last passages 
except 10 (5) BA have TapaBia, Luc. ZapaBias. The 
name appears in 1 Es 8*7 as ASEBEBIAS, v.°# ESERE- 
BIAS, and 948 SARABIAS. 


SHERESH (vx; B Lodpos, A Sdpos, Lic. Bapes, / 
®édpos).—The name of a Manassite clan, 1 Ch 7%, 
See MANASSEH, vol. iii. p. 232°. 


SHERIFF.—In Dn 3? ‘sheriffs’ is the EV tr. of 
Aram. sper, a word of quite uncertain meaning. 
Bevan and Driver regard it as improbable that it 
has any connexion with the Arab. ‘afta ‘to notify 
a decision of the law’ (ptep. mt, ‘a jurisconsult’). 
This supposed connexion probably underlies the 
RVm ‘lawyers.’ Bevan thinks it possible that the 
word may be a mutilated form of some Persian 
title ending in pa¢ ‘chief.’ For an account of other 
conjectures see Driver or Prince, ad loc. Perhaps 
Theod. and LXX render by oi ém’ eZovcry, but it is 
impossible to be certain, as their text contains only 
seven names of officials as against eight in the 
Aramaic text. J. A. SELBIE. 


SHESHACH (qv). — This name, which occurs 
only in Jer 25 (32) 7° 51 (28)41 (LXX om. in both 
passages), is generally taken to be a designation 
of Babylon (cf. the parallelism in the latter pas- 
sage: ‘How is Sheshach taken, and the praise of 
all the earth surprised! How is Babylon become 
a desolation among the nations!’). It is probable, 
in fact, that Sheshach is simply a cryptical way of 
writing Babel. By the device known as Albash 
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(vans) whereby s=n, 2=v, and so on, the last letter 
of the Heb. alphabet being substituted for the first, 
the second last for the second, ete., we would be 
written for 522. An example of the same thing 
should probably be discovered in ‘np ab of Jer 
51 (28)1, which apparently has been substituted for 
an original ony. (LXX Xanédaious). See, further, 
A. Berliner, Beitrdge zur Heb. Gramm. aus Tal- 
mud und Midrasch, pp. 12-14. It is right to add 
that Frd. Delitzsch (Paradies, 214 tf.) rejects this 
explanation of Sheshach, holding that it represents 
Sis-ké-KTI of an ancient Bab. regal register, which 
may have stood for a quarter or division (perhaps 
Borsippa) of the city of Babylon (ef. Lauth in 
PSBA, 1881, p. 47f.). Schrader (KAT? 415 [COT 
ii. 108 f. j) objects that the name quoted by Delitzsch 
is not found in the date Bab. literature (dating 
from the time of Nebuchadnezzar), and that even 
the reading of the name is by no means settled. 
J. A. SELBIE. 

SHESHAI (:'v).—A clan, possibly of Aramaic 
origin, resident in Hebron at the time of the 
Hebrew conquest and driven thence by Caleb 
(Nu 137 B Deocet, A Seuel; Jos 154 B Dovel, A 
Zouvcals Jeg 1 B Leooel, A T'e9i). See, further, 
AHIMAN, No. 4. 


SHESHAN (jz').—A Jerahmeelite, who, having 
no sons, gave his daughter in marriage to his 
Egyptian slave Jarha, 1 Ch 2% 4-35 (A has Zwody, 
Luc. Yidv, throughout; B has Zwodp in v.*4>%s, 
elsewhere Dwodyr). 


SHESHBAZZAR (nv22'v).—There is some uncer- 
tainty as to the correct form of this name, and still 
more as to the identity of the man who bears it in 
the MT. 


Ezr 18 B SzGeverdp, A SernGacrnoos, Luc. SuraCacrkpns, 
which is read by Luc. throughout Ezra. 
» 12 Bom., A Secu8aercep. 
Aa ee: B Bzyucép, A dacunSaronpos. 
a Ble B Yaphuyzp, A SaruBurrep. 


Savaudcoupos, A Dave Beccrepos, which is read by 
A throughout 1 Esdras, Luc. Szcu3erucrapus. 

» 21904) B Savewaccupes, Luc. LacuBurcoonpos. 

», 6'8(07) B SaBavaccapos, Luc. Sucuburuoo ci prs. 

», 620(19) B SavaSaccapos, Luc. SaruCurucocprs. 

Josephus exhibits a similar variety: "A®iccupos, DuScanpos, 
Lavalacupos, LuBavarrupos. 

The above variations (apart from Bayacdp and 
DapBaydp) may be reduced to two types: (1) Shesh- 
bazzar or Sasab(aljazzar, (2) Sanabazzar. If we 
adopt the first of these, the name may stand for 
Bab. Samas-bil [or -bal] -uzur, ‘O sun-god protect 
the lord [or the son]’ ; so van Hoonacker (Zoroba- 
bel, 43; Nowvelles études, 30; cf. Academy, 30th 
Jan. 1892), followed by Wellhausen (/G* 158 n.), 
Cheyne (Academy, 6th Feb. 1892), Ryle (Hzra and 
Nehemiah in Camb. Bible, 32), Sayce (HCM 539), 
etal. The Sanabazzar type, again, may represent 
an original Sin-bal-uzgur, ‘O moon-god protect the 
son’; so esp. Ed. Meyer (Lntstehung des Juden- 
thums, 77), ef. also Sayce (/.c.). 

Sheshbazzar is mentioned in Ezr 18} (the work 
of the Chronicler, who has just quoted what pur- 
ports to be an edict of Cyrus authorizing the 
return of the Jews and the rebuilding of the 
temple) as entrusted by Cyrus with the vessels of 
the house of the LorD which had been carried away 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and which were now to be re- 
stored. These vessels are said tu have been brought 
up by Sheshbazzar ‘when they of the captivity 
were brought up from Babylon unto Jerusalem’ 
(cf. 1 Es 2”-15), The same particulars regarding 
him are repeated in 5'4-16 (where the Chronicler 
uses an Aramaic source, which professes to contain 
a transcript of the letter of Tattenai and others to 
Darius), in which he bears the familiar Bab.-Assyr. 
title pehah (‘ governor’), and is said, further, to have 
laid the foundations of the temple (cf. 1 Es 6}* 2°), 


It is probably * Sheshbazzar also that is called in 
Ezr 2°° (=Neh 7), Neh 7” by the Persian title 
tirshatha. 

It is avery dificult question whether Sheshbazzar 
ts to be cdentified with Zerubbabel. Their identity 
was commonly accepted till lately, and has still 
the support of weighty names,} but the tendency 
of modern scholars is to deny it. 

In favour of the identification (which appears to 
be made by Jos. Ant. XI. i. 3) the two strongest 
arguments are (a) the occurrence elsewhere (c.g. 
2 K 23% 2417, Dn 17) of double names, and (d) the 
fact that the laying of the foundation of the temple 
which in Ezr 3° is ascribed to Zerubbabel is in 516 
ascribed to Sheshbazzar. 

But in answer to (a) it may be urged that the 
case of Daniel and his companions is not strictly 
parallel, for there we have native names (Daniel, 
Hananiah, ete.) and foreign names (Belteshazzar, 
Shadrach, etc.), whereas Zerubbabel (which see) and 
Sheshbazzar are in all probability both foreign (se. 
Babylonian) names. The names in 2K 23% 2417 
really furnish an argument against identifying 
Sheshb. with Zerubbabel. It is true that in 
Eliakim - Jehoiakim and Mattaniah-Zedekiah we 
have two couples of Hebrew names, but the author 
of these passages at least takes care to let us know 
that Eliakim is identical with Jehoiakim, and 
Mattaniah with Zedekiah, just as in Jg 7! we read 
‘Jerubbaal which is Gideon,’ and in Dn 2?6 419 
‘Daniel whose name was Belteshazzar.’ In view 
of the usage elsewhere, it is surely strange (and 
van Hoonacker’s argument, with all its skill and 
ingenuity, does not, to our mind, remove the 
strangeness) that in Ezr 3? there is not.a hint by 
the Chronicler that Zerubbabel, who then comes 
upon the scene for the first time, is identical with 
Sheshbazzar, who had been mentioned in 18, More- 
over, it is hard to believe (and here again van 
Hoonacker’s argument appears to us unconvincing) 
that Zerubbabel could be spoken of in 5? and Shesh- 
bazzar in 54-16 in the way they are, if the two 
names stood for one and the same person.§ 

As to (6), reason will be shown in art. ZERUB- 
BABEL for suspecting that Ezr 3° and 5 both ante- 
date the laying of the foundation of the temple, 
transferring it from the second year of Darius 
Hystaspis (B.C. 520) to the second year of Cyrus 
(537). But whatever view be held as to that, the 
identity of Sheshb. with Zerub. does not appear to 
us to follow from a comparison of 38 with 51° All 
that we need to assume is that the two returned 
from Babylon at the same time, and that Sheshb. 
was the official head (yehah) of the community, 
while Zerub. was the moving spirit in the rebuild- 
ing of the temple, whatever may have been the 
date when this work was undertaken. If Ezr 38 
(the Chronicler’s own account) and 5! (a professedly 
oficial account) be historical, they contain the 
names, respectively, of the actual (Zerubbabel) and 
the official (Sheshbazzar) founders of the temple. 

Assuming, now, that the two names designate 
two different men, was Sheshbazzar a foreigner or 

* Unless one holds with Kosters that the list of names in 
this passage really belongs to Nehemiah’s time, and that the 
tirshatha is Nehemiah himself, 

+ Notably van Hoonacker (Zorobabel et le second temple, 
29 ff. ; cf. his Nouvelles études sur la restauration Juive, 30, 
also ‘Notes sur hist. de la restauration Juive’ in MB, Jan. 
1901, p. 7ff.) and Ryle (Ezra and Nehemiah, xxxi. 12f.). 
Kuenen (Onderzoek 2 [1887], 437, 468, 503) was also at one time 
disposed to favour the identification, although latterly he 
abandoned it. See next note. 

t Stade (GVZJ ii. 98 ff.), Kuenen (Gesam.-Abhandl. 218 ff.), 
Renan (ist. du peuple dIsraél, iii. 519 f.), Smend (Listen, 
etc., 19), Kosters (Het herstel van Israel, 32 ff.), Wellh. LJG 3 
158), Sayce (HCM 539), and many others. 

§ We refrain from citing, as an argument against the identifi- 
cation, the occurrence of the two names together in 1 Es 618 (17) 
(LopoBaver xxi Bava Curcepw), because it is probable that the 


first of these names is interpolated (note the following sing. 
pronoun «i74). 
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a Jew? It has been contended (by de Sauley, 


Stade, ef al.) that he was a Persian. But his 
Babylonian name does not increase the probability 
of this view, and the appointment of a Jew to head 
the return and to act as pehah of Judah would be 
quite in harmony with the policy of Cyrus towards 
the conquered races of the empire he had over- 
thrown. Hence the view has lately been gaining 
eround that he was a Jew (Ed. Meyer, Wellh., 
Cheyne, eé al.). It is a tempting suggestion, 
although of course it has not been made out, that 
Sheshbazzar is the SHENAZZAR of 1 Ch 3}, one of 
Jehoiachin’s sons and uncle of Zerubbabel (Imbert, 
Renan, Kosters, Ed. Meyer, et a/.).* If this were 
so, it would justify the epithet ‘prince of Judah’ 
(aziv> svn) applied to him in Ezr 1, a title which 
those who take him to be a foreigner have to ex- 
plain asdue to a mistake (IKuenen) or an intentional 
transformation on the part of the Chronicler. The 
nephew rather than the uncle appears from the 
first to have played the leading réle, and his ser- 
vices, especially in connexion with the rebuilding 
of the temple, gave him such a place in the memo- 
ries of his countrymen that in Ezr 2? (=Neh 7’) 
Zerubbabel stands at the head of the list, while 
Sheshbazzar [may the heathenish character of his 
name have also given offence to the puritan zealots 
who compiled the list ?] is not mentioned at all. 
How long Sheshbazzar held office is uncertain, 
but at ali events in the second year of Darius 
Hystaspis (B.C. 520) he had given place to Zerub- 
babel, who is known from contemporary evidence 
(Hag 1)-14 2?) to have been then pehah of Judah. 
See, further, “ERUBBABEL, and the Literature 
cited at end of that article. J. A. SELBIE. 


SHETH.—In Nu 24” (only) AV and RVm tr. 
nv 32 ‘children (sons) of Sheth’ (LXX 270, Vulg. 
Seth), but there can be little doubt that the correct 
tr. is that of RV, ‘sons of tumult.’ In that case 
ny would stand for nsv (from root Ax’), and would 
be=jisy of the parallel passage Jer 48% (AV and 
2V ‘tumultuous ones’). G. Hoflmann (7A TW iii. 
97) takes ny to be a textual error for jxv, which he 
supposes in both these passages as well as in Am 2? 
(axin pawa nz) to be a Moabite place-name, perhaps 
that of the acropolis of Ar. See, further, Dillm. 
on Nu 24!”, 


SHETHAR (7nv, By Luc. Zapcabatos, A Sapéc- 
deos).—One of the seven princes who ‘sat first in 
the kingdom’ and had the right of access to the 
royal presence (Est 14, cf. ADMATHA). The deriva- 
tion and meaning of the name, which is presumably 
Persian, cannot be determined. 


SHETHAR-BOZENAI (‘ns xnv [meaning doubt- 
ful]).—Named along with TATTENAI and others in 
connexion with the correspondence with Darius 
about the rebuilding of the temple, Ezr 5% 6 66 18 
(B LadapBovfavd except in 6% TabapBovgdv; A 
DabapBougaval in 5° 6%, VabapBousdyys in 5%, Labap- 
Bovgavé in 6°; Ine. throughout OapBougavatos) 
called in 1 Es 6®* 27 71 SATHRABUZANES. 


SHEVA.—41. (sw; B Zao’, A Sao’idA, Luc. Tove) 
A son of Caleb by his coneubine, Maacah, 1 Ch 
2”, See Wellh. de Gentibus, 18, note 1. 2. See 
SHAVSHA. 
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SHEW.—Both verb and subst. (always spelt 
‘shew,’ the modern spelling ‘show’ had’ not yet 
come in; both are found in early copies of Hooker, 
though ‘shew’ is even then most frequent) are 
used in AV with greater freedom than now. 

For the verb we find: 1. Make to see (or of 


*Jt is scarcely worth mentioning that a Jewish tradition 
(Jalkut on Ezr 1) identifies Sheshbazzar with Daniel. 
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things make to be seen), literally, as now. Thus 
Ex 33!8 «TI beseech thee, shew me thy glory’; Jn 
148 ‘Lord, shew us the Father.’ So Bacon, Lssays, 
‘Of Death’ (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 6), ‘Groanes and 
Convulsions, and a discoloured Face, and Friends 
weeping, and Blackes, and Obsequies, and the like, 
shew Death terrible.’ 2. Make to be seen figura- 
tively, declare, reveal (cf. Driver, Daniel, pp. 18f., 
47; Par. Psalt. 481). Thus 18 22” ‘They knew 
when he fled, and did not shew it to me’ (353 ¥) 
sgavny, LXX odk drexddupay 7d w&rlov pov; Vulg. 
non indicaverunt mihi; RV ‘did not disclose it 
to me’); Job 32! ‘Hearken to me; I also will 
shew mine opinion’; Ps 19? ‘Night unto night 
sheweth knowledge’; Sir 37% ‘There is one that 
sheweth wisdom in words, and is hated’; 1 Co 
11°6 «Ye do shew (xarayyéA\eTe, RV ‘ye proclaim’) 
the Lord’s death till he come’; 157 ‘I shew you 
a mystery’ (Aéyw, RV ‘I tell’). Cf. Shaks. Adl’s 
Well, 1V. 1. 93— 
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*O, let me live! 
And all the secrets of our camp I'll show.’ 

3. To give or do something to one—a natural exten- 
sion of the general sense cause to appear. Thus 
Ac 4% ©The man was above forty years old, on 
whom this miracle of healing was shewed’ (Gr. 
éyeydver, edd. yeysvee, RV ‘was wrought’); 24°77 
‘Felix, willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, left 
Paul bound’ (éé\wy re xdpiras [edd. xdpita] KaTa- 
6éc0a, RV ‘desiring to gain favour with’). Cf. 
Babees Book, 2— 

* And eke, o lady myn, Facecia! 

My penne thow guyde, and helpe unto me shewe.’ 

The subst. means: 4. Outward appearance, Is 
3° «The shew of their countenance doth witness 
against them’ (07°35 niza, RVm ‘their respecting 
of persons’); Sir 43! ‘The beauty of heaven, with 
his glorious shew’ (éy dépduare ddEys, RV ‘in the 
spectacle of its glory’); Gal 6" ‘As many as 
desire to make a fair shew in the flesh’ (ev’zpoc- 
wrijcu). Cf Pref. to AV, ‘Some peradventure 
would have no varietie of sences to be set in the 
margine, lest the authoritie of the Scriptures for 
deciding of controversies by that shew of uncer- 
taintie, should somewhat be shaken’; and Drayton, 
Sol. Song, ch. 5— 

* His eies be like to doves’ 
On rivers’ banks below, 
Ywasht with milk, whose collours are 
Most gallant to the shew.’ 

2. Spectacic, Col 2° ‘He made a shew of them 
openly’ (édevyudticev év rappyoia). Cf. Ezk 12° Cov., 
‘Hyde thy face that thou see not the earth, for I 
have made the ashewtoken unto the house of Israel.’ 

3. Semblance, Ps 39° ‘Surely every man walketh 
in a vain shew’ (ady3, RVm [implying false etyim. 
connexion] ‘as a shadow’) ; Col 2% ‘which things 
have indeed a shew of wisdom’ (Adyor codias). Cf. 
Fuller, Holy State, 158, ‘Travell not too early 
before thy Judgement be risen, lest thou observest 
rather shews than substance, marking alone 
pageants, pictures, beautifuli buildings,’ ete. 

4 Pretence, Lk 20% ‘Which devour widows’ 
houses, and for a shew make long prayers’ (mpo- 
pace, RV ‘fora pretence’). Cf. Purchas, Pilgrim- 
age, 386, ‘In shew to keepe the straits, in deed to 
expect the event’; and Paraph. 25%— 

‘Who can his generation tell? 
From prison see him led ! 

With impious shew of law condemn’d 
And number’d with the dead.’ 

Shewing is used as a subst. in Lk 18° * Till the 
day of his shewing unto Israel’ (ws tyuépas ava- 
detSews adrod). The Eng. word is quite unusual, 


and is simply a literal tr. (after Vule. ostensioe 
and Wyclif’s ‘schewynge’) of the Gr. dvddecécs, 
which does not occur elsewhere in NT. On com- 
paring Lk 10! ‘The Lord appointed (avédeéev) other 
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seventy also,’ and Ac 1*4 ‘Shew (dvddecov) whether 
of these two thou hast chosen,’ we see that the 
reference is to the entrance of John on his public 
ministry. J. HASTINGS. 


SHE WBREAD.— ‘Shewbread,’ formed apparently 
on the pattern of Luther’s Schaubrot, is the tr., 
first adopted by Tindale, of the Heb. o32(9) ond 
‘bread of the presence [of J”],’ of which, accord- 
ingly, the more correct tr. is that proposed by 
RVnm, viz. ‘ presence-bread.’ 

It has been usual hitherto to assign the introduction of the 
term ‘shewbread’ to Coverdale (see, e.g., Plummer’s Luke, 
167). But it is found as early as 1526 in Tindale’s New Testa- 
ment, He 92 ‘and the shewe breed which is called wholy’ (Offor’s 
reprint). Curiously enough, Tindale not only uses other render- 
ings in the Gospels (‘the halowed loves,’ Mt 124, Mk 226 ; ‘loves 
of halowed breed,’ Lk 64), but retains the same inconsistency in 
his revised edition of 1534, after he had adopted ‘shewbred’ in 
his Pentateuch of 1530. In the latter on its first occurrence (Ex 
2530) he adds the marginal note: ‘Shewbred, because it was 
alway in the presence and sight of the Lorde’ (see Mombert’s 
reprint, 7 loc.). Wyclif had naturally followed the Vulgate 
(see below) with ‘breed of proposicioun.’ The Protestant 
translators and revisers who succeeded Tindale give ‘shew- 
bread’ in OT, ‘ shewe loves,’ ‘ shewbreads,’ and ‘ shewbread’ in 
NT, the last by the end of the 16th cent. being firmly estab- 
lished in both Testaments (the Rheims version, however, retain- 
ing ‘ loaves of proposition’). 

i. NOMENCLATURE.—On the occasion of the ear- 
liest historical mention of the presence - bread 
(oie ond 1S 216 (Hed.7]) it is also termed ‘holy 
bread’ (wap ond 76.5611 RV; AV ‘hallowed 
bread’). The former term is that used through- 
out the Priests’ Code (P) of the Pentateuch, 
with the addition of the name ‘ continual bread’ 
(wea “5 Nu 4”; cf. ‘bread’ only Ex 40%). In the 
post-exilic period we meet with another desig- 
nation, viz. ‘the pile-bread’ (nzqye7 on> 1 Ch 9% 
23°9, Neh 10%, but with the terms reversed 2 Ch 
134, cf. He 92; also naqyo alone 2Ch 2?). This 
name is due to the fact that the loaves were 
arranged upon the table in two piles (miaqy2 Lv 
24°; this, the rendering of RVm, suits the facts 
better than the ‘rows’ of the text of EV). The 
tr. varies considerably in the Gr. versions, the 
most literal rendering of the older designation is 
dprot ToD mpoowrov 18 21%, 2 Es 20% (but cf. Aquila’s 
dp. mpocwmuy), dp. évwmior Ex 25°, of dp. of mpoxelpevor 
Ex 3938; elsewhere most frequently dp. ris mpo- 
bécews, floaves of the setting forth.’ This, the 
term used in the Gospels (Mt 124, Mk 276, Lk 67), 
reflects the later Hebrew designation above men- 
tioned (cf. mporOévac in LXX to render 72y ‘to set 
in order,’ ‘set forth’ [a meal upon a table]).* The 
variant 7 mpdGects T. dprwv (He 9?) follows 2 Ch 134, 
2 Mac 10%. Still another rendering, oi dp. ris mpoo- 
popas, is confined to some MSS of the Greek of 1 K 
748 (Lucian has mpodécews). The Vulgate also re- 
flects both the Hebrew designations with panis 
facierum (cf. Aquila, above) and panis proposi- 
tionis. 

The table of shewbread has likewise in Hebrew 
a twofold nomenclature : in P o3g7 jody ‘ the pres- 
ence-table’ (Nu 4"), but in Chronicles naqyra “e 
(2 Ch 2938) ; in both we also find 7\nun “# ‘the pure 
table’ (Ly 24°, 2 Ch 13”), probably because over- 
laid with pure gold. For other designations now 
disguised in MT see next section. 

ii. THE SHEWBREAD IN THE PRE-EXILIC PERIOD. 
—The earliest historical mention of the shewbread 
occurs in the account of David’s flight from Saul, 
in which he secures for his young men, under 
conditions that are somewhat obscure, the use 
of the shewbread from the sanctuary at NoB (15 
21°f-). It is here described, as we have seen, 
both as ‘presence-bread’ (v.°l) and as ‘holy’ or 
‘sacred bread’ (vv.4 +7), in opposition to ordi- 


* Codex Beze (D) has zpor0icews, with which comp. mpoariDeverk 
for zpori. in some MSS of the LXX (passim). See tor D s read- 
ing, Nestle, Inirod. to Teat. Criticism of Gr. NT (1991), 237. 
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nary or unconsecrated bread (Sin). The incident 
appears to have happened on the day on which 
the loaves were removed to be replaced by fresh 
or ‘hot bread’ (on 075 v.61) 


It must not be inferred from this narrative that the regu- 
lation of the Priests’ Code, by which the stale shewbread was 
the exclusive perquisite of the priests, was already in force, 
although this, naturally, is the standpoint of NT times (see 
Mt 124 and paralls.). Ahimelech, in requiring and receiving the 
assurance that David’s young men were ceremonially ‘clean’ 
(see art. UNCLEANNESS), seems to have taken all the precautions 
then deemed necessary. The narrative is further of value as 
giving us a clear indication of the meaning originally attaching 
to the expression ‘ presence-bread,’ for the loaves are here ex- 
pressly said to have been ‘ removed from the presence of J”? 
(35 ya) 070190 MT, v.7; cf. the similar expression Ex 2530), 


We next meet with the rite in connexion with 
Solomon’s temple, among the furniture of which is 
mentioned in our present text ‘the table where- 
upon the shewbread was’ (1K 7% RY). This 
table is here further said to have been ‘of gold,’ 
by which we are to understand from the context 
“of solid gold’ (cf. Ex 25% in LXX, and Josephus’ 
(Ant. VUI. ili. 7] description of the temple). But 
it is well known that in this section of the Book of 
Kings the original narrative has been overlaid 
with accretions of all sortsy mostly, if not entirely, 
post-exilic ; these are due to the idea of this later 
time, that the interior decoration of Solomon’s 
temple, and the materials of its furniture, could 
in no respect have been inferior to those of the 
tabernacle of P. See Stade’s classical essay, ‘ Der 
Text des Berichtes ueber Salomo’s Bauten,’ in 
ZAYLW, 1888, 129-177, reproduced in his Akad. 
Reden u. Abhandlungen (1899), 143 ff. Stade’s 
results have been accepted in the main by all 
recent scholars. Thus he shows that the original 
of 1 K 67-2! probably read somewhat as is still 
given in the middle clause of the better Gr. text 
of A (érrolncev Ovotacrnptov Kédpou. . . KaTa Tpbowmoy TOD 
daBip), Viz. VII 352 MN nz wyn ‘and he [Solomon] 
made an altar of cedar-wood (to stand) in front 
of the sanctuary (the ‘Holy of Holies’ of P).’ 
Whether we should retain or discard the words 
‘and overlaid it with gold,’ is of minor import- 
ance. * 

The altar, therefore, of v.2%> is not to be understood of the 
altar of incense, which first appears in the latest stratum of P 
(see TABERNACLE), but, as in the passage of Ezekiel presently to 
be considered, of the table of shewbread. The express mention 
of the latter by name in 1 K 748» is also part of an admittedly 
late addition to the original text (see authorities cited in foot- 
note). The same desire to enhance the glory of the Solomonic 
temple is usually assigned as the ground for the tradition fol- 
lowed by the Chronicler, who states that Solomon provided the 
necessary gold for ten tables of shewbread (1 Ch 2816; cf. 2 Ch 
48.19), This writer, however, is not consistent, for elsewhere 
we read of ‘the ordering of the shewbread wpon the pure table 
(2 Ch 1811).’ In his account, further, of the cleansing of the 
temple under Hezekiah, only ‘the table of shewbread, with all 
the vessels thereof’ is mentioned (7b. 2918),—a view of the case 
which is undoubtedly to be regarded as alone in accordance 
with the facts of history. 

This table fell a prey to the flames which con- 
sumed the temple in the 19th year of Nebu- 
chadrezzar (2 K 258, Jer 52"). The tale related 
by the Byzantine chronicler (Syncellus, 409), that 
it was among the furniture concealed by Jeremiah 
on Mount Pisgah, is but a later addition to the 
earlier form of the same fable, which we already 
find in 2 Mac 2’. Notwithstanding these un- 
certainties, the continuance of the rite under the 
monarchy is sufficiently assured. are ORPOR 

iii. THE Posr-ExILic PERIOD.—Ezekiel in his 
sketch of the ideal sanctuary likewise contem- 
plates the perpetuation of the rite, for in a passage 
of his book, which on all hands is regarded as 

* See besides Stade, op. cit., the Commentaries of Kittel and 
Benzinger, esp. the latter’s Introduction, p. xviff., where an 
interesting study will be found of the gradual growth of the 
accretions with which 1 K 616-21 ig now overgrown ; also Burney’s 


art. Kings in the present work, vol. ii. 863), and his Notes on 
the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, in loc. 
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corrupt, but capable with the help of the LXX of 
easy emendation, we read thus (as emended) : ‘In 
front of the sanctuary [this also=P’s ‘Holy of 
Holies’] was something like an altar of wood, 
three cubits in height, and the length thereof two 
cubits, and the breadth two cubits; and it had 
corners, and its base and its sides were of wood. 
And he said unto me: This is the table that is 
before J”’ (Ezk 41°): so substantially Cornill and 
all recent commentators). Here, then, we have not 
the altar of incense, but once more the table of 
shewbread. The twofold circumstance that it is 
here expressly termed an altar, and is of plain 
wood without a gold covering, is a strong argument 
in favour of Stade’s restoration of the text of 1 K,. 
discussed above. Ezekiel’s table of shewbread 
resembled in its general outline the similar altar- 
tables so often seen on the Assyrian monuments 
(see last section); its height was half as much 
again as its length, and in section it formed a 
square of at least 3 ft. in the side. The projec- 
tions or ‘horns’ were, no doubt, similar to those of 
the Assyrian altars (see, ¢.g., Perrot and Chipiez, 
History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, i. pp. 143, 
255, ete.). 

In the temple of Zerubbabel, consecrated in the 
6th year of Darius (B.C. 516), the table of shew- 
bread, we may safely infer, had its place in the 
outer sanctuary, although we have no information 
as to whether or not it was modelled on Ezekiel’s 
altar-table. After the introduction of the Priests’ 
Code it may have been remodelled according to 
the instructions there given (Ex 257); we may 
at least, with some measure of certainty, suppose 
that it was then overlaid with gold, since Antiochus 
Epiphanes, when he carried off the spoils of the 
temple (1 Mac 1°”), would scarcely have taken the 
trouble to remove a plain wooden altar. The well- 
informed author of 1 Maccabees, in the passage 
cited, includes among the spoils not only the table 
itself, but ‘ the flagons and chalices and censers of 
gold’ used in the ritual of the table (see for these 
art. TABERNACLE, section on Table of Shewbread). 
The provision of the shewbread, it should be 
added, was one of the objects to which were de- 
voted the proceeds of the tax of one-third of a 
shekel instituted by Nehemiah (10%, ef. Jos. Ant. 
TEX. 5 S20). 


Here attention may be called to two non-canonical Jewish 
writers who allude to the subject of this article. The earlier 
of the two is pseudo-Hecatieus, whose date is usually assumed 
to be the 38rd cent. B.c. (Schurer, GJ V iii. 465 ; but Willrich, 
Juden u. Griechen, etc., 20f., argues for a date in the Macca- 
bean period). This writer, in a passage preserved for us by 
Josephus (¢. Apion. i. 22), describes the second temple as ‘a 
large edifice wherein is an altar (Swxcs), and a candelabrum 
Quyviov), both of gold, two talents in weight.’ The former term, 
in the light of what has been said above with regard to the 
altar-tables of Solomon and Ezekiel, we must identify with the 
table of shewbread. The other writer referred to is pseudo- 
Aristeas, whose date falls within the century 200-100 B.c. In 
his famous letter, purporting to give an account of the origin of 
the Alexandrian version of the OT, he gives the rein to a lively 
imagination in his description of a shewbread table of unex- 
ampled magnificence—all of gold and precious gems, and of 
unsurpassed artistic workmanship—which Ptolemy Philadelphus 
is said to have presented to the temple at Jerusalem (see 
Wendland’s or Thackeray’s edition of Aristeas’ letter—tr. by 
the former in Kautzsch’s Apokryphen wu. Pseudepigraphen, ii. 
6 ff.). This table is admitted to have had no existence outside 
the pages of Aristeas. 

To resume the thread of our narrative, we find 
that on the re-dedication of the temple (B.C. 165) 
Judas Maccabeeus had new furniture made, includ- 
ing the shewbread table (1 Mac 4*),—now, we may 
be sure, constructed in entire conformity to the re- 
quirements of Ex 25%",—upon which the loaves 
were duly set forth (v."). This table continued 
in use till the destruction of the temple by Titus 
in A.D, 70. Rescued from the blazing pile, it 
fienred along with the golden candlestick and a 
roll of the law in the triumph awarded to the 
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victorious general (Jos. BJ Vi. v. 3-7, esp. 5, § 148). 
Thereafter, these were all deposited by Vespasian 
in his newly built temple of Peace (id. v. 7), while 
a representation of the triumph formed a conspicu- 
ous part of the decoration on the Arch of Titus, 
erected subsequently. I’ew remains of classical 
antiquity have been so frequently reproduced as 
the panel of the arch on which are depicted the 
table and the candlestick, borne aloft on the 
shoulders of the Roman veterans (see illustration 
under Music, vol. iii. p. 462). Both seem to have 
remained in Rome till the sack of the city by 
Genseric, king of the Vandals, in 455, by whom 
they were transferred to Carthage, the site of the 
new Vandal capital in Africa. From Carthage 
they were transferred to Constantinople by Beli- 
sarlus, in whose triumph they again figured. On 
this occasion a Jew, 1t is said, working on the 
superstitious awe felt by Justinian for these sacred 
relics, induced the emperor to send them back to 
Jerusalem. They probably perished finally in the 
sack of Jerusalem by Chrosroes, the Persian, in 
614 (see Reinach, ‘L’Are de Titus,’ in “EJ 20, p. 
lxxxv f., in book form, 1890; Knight, Zhe Arch of 
Titus: V2 tk.). 

iv. PREPARATION OF THE SHEWBREAD.—Accord- 
ing to the express testimony of Josephus (Avfé. III. 
vi. 6), the Mishna, and later Jewish writers, the 
shewbread was unleavened. Nor does there seem 
to be any valid ground for the assertion, frequently 
made by recent writers, that it was otherwise in 
more primitive times. The absence of leaven best 
suits the undoubted antiquity of the rite, and, 
moreover, is confirmed by the Babylonian practice 
of offering ‘sweet’ (z.e. unleavened) bread on the 
tables of the gods (see below). The material in 
all periods was of the finest of the flour (Ly 24°), 
which was obtained, according to Menahoth (vi. 7), 
by sifting the flour eleven times. The kneading 
and firing of the loaves in the time of the Chronicler 
was the duty of the ‘sons of the Kolhathites,’ a 
Levitical guild (1 Ch 9°); in the closing days of 
the second temple their preparation fell to the 
house or family of Garmu (Yomea iii. 11, Shekal. 
vill. 1). The quantity of flour prescribed by the 
Priests’ Code for each loaf (an hall@) was ‘two 
tenth - parts of an ephah’ (Lv 24° RV), which — 
reckoning the ephah roughly at a bushel—repre- 
sents about 4ths of a peck (c. 73 litres), a quantity 
sufficient to produce a loaf of considerable dimen- 
sions, recalling the loaves which gave their name 
to the Delian testival of the MeyaNdprva. 

In the earlier period, at least, the loaves were 
laid upon the table while still hot (1S 215). The 
later regulations required that they should be 
arranged in two piles (n29y9, see sect. i. above). 
On the top of each pile, apparently,—on the table 
between the piles, according to another tradition,— 
stood a censer containing ‘pure frankincense for 
a memorial (7771y, for which see comm. on Ly 24’), 
even an offering by fire unto the Lorp.’ Alex- 
andrian writers give salt in addition (Lv Z.c. in 
LXX; hence, doubtless, Philo, Vit. Mos. ii. 151). 
The stale loaves, by the same regulations, were 
removed and fresh loaves substituted every Sab- 
bath. According to Sukka (v. 7£.), one half went 
to the outgoing division of priests, the other to the 
incoming division, by whom they were consumed 
within the sacred precinets.* In order to ayoid 
repetition, further examination of the details given 
by post - biblical Jewish writers—many of them 
clearly wide of the mark — regarding the shape 
and size of the loaves and their arrangement on ° 
the table, as well as regarding the nature and 
purpose of the vessels mentioned, Ex 259, Nu 47, 
is reserved for the section on P’s table of 


* It isa mere conjecture that the shewbread was originally 
burned (Stade, Akadem. Reden, etc., 180, note 15). 
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shewbread and its vessels in the general article 
TABERNACLE. 

v. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Rive. -—The rite of 
‘the presence-bread’ is one of the fairly numerous 
survivals from the pre-Mosaic stage of the religion 
of the Hebrews, and goes back ultimately to the 
naive conception that the god, like his worshippers, 
required and actually partook of material nourish- 
ment. No doubt, as W. R. Smith has pointed out, 
this idea ‘is too crude to subsist without moditica- 
tion beyond the savage state of society’ (RS! 212), 
In the case of the shewbread, it may be suggested 
that the odour of the ‘ hot bread’? (an agd 1S 21617) 
was regarded in ancient times as a ‘sweet savour,’ 
like the smell of the sacrifice to J” (Gn 8?!, Ly 23%), 
In any case the custom of presenting solid food on 
a table as an oblation to a god is too widespread 
among the peoples of antiquity to permit of doubt 
as to the origin of the rite among the Hebrews. 

The lectisternia,which the Romans borrowed from the Greeks, 
afford the most familiar illustration of this practice (see Smith’s 
Dict. of Gr. and Rom, Antigs.8 s.v.). In the OT itself we hear 
of Jeremiah’s contemporaries kneading cakes for the queen of 
heaven (Jer 718), and, at a later date, of the table which even 
Jews spread to Fortune (Gap, Is 6511 RV). In the religious 
literature of the ancient Babylonians, again, particularly in the 
ritual tablets to which the attention of scholars has lately been 
turned, we find numerous references to the various items of 
food and drink to be presented to the deities of the Babylonian 
pantheon. The tables or altars, also, on which the food was set 
out are frequently represented on the monuments (see, e.g., 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 387; Riehm’s HWB2 i. 143, etc.). And 
not only so, but, as Zimmern has recently shown, the loaves 
of sweet or unleavened bread thus presented are, frequently at 
least, of the number of 12, 24, or even as many as 36 (see the 
reff. in Zimmern’s Betirdge zur Kenntnis der Babylon. Religion, 
1901, p. 94f.). These numbers, we can hardly doubt, have an 
astronomical significance, 12 being the number of the signs of 
the Zodiac, 24 the stations of the moon, and 36 those of the 
planets (see 2K 239 RVm, Job 3832, and art. BABYLONIA in vol. 
i. p. 2188). The knowledge of this ancient practice of offering 
food on the tables of the gods survived to a late period ; see 
Epist. of Jeremy, v.26, and the fragment of Bel and the Dragon 
(esp. v.11; note also that the food of Bel comprised ‘ twelve great 
measures of fine flour’). Hence, if the loaves of the presence- 
bread were 12 in number from the earliest times,—though of 
this we have no early testimony,—we should have another of 
the rapidly increasing instances of early Babylonian influence 
in the West (cf. Josephus’ association of the 12 loaves with the 
12 months, Ant. m1. vii. 7). 

While, however, it must be admitted that the 
rite of the presence-bread had its origin in the 
circle of ideas just set forth, it is not less evident 
that, as taken up and preserved by the religious 
guides of Israel, the rite acquired a new and higher 
significance. The bread was no longer thought of 
as J’’s food ( 099) in the sense attached to it in an 
earlier age, but as a concrete expression of the fact 
that J” was the source of every material blessing. 
As the ‘continual bread’ (127 075 Nu 47), it became 
the standing expression of the nation’s gratitude 
to the Giver of all for the bounties of His provi- 
dence. The number twelve was later brought into 
connexion with the number of the tribes of Israel 
(cf. Lv 248), and thus, Sabbath by Sabbath, the 
priestly representatives of the nation renewed this 
outward and visible acknowledgment of man’s 
continual dependence upon God. The presence of 
the shewbread in the developed ritual, therefore, 
was not withont a real and worthy significance. 
It may here be added, in a word, that the explana- 
tion of the shewbread hitherto in vogue among the 
disciples of Bahr, according to which the ‘ bread of 
the face’ was so named because it is through par- 
taking thereof that man attains to the sight of 
God, accords neither with the true signification of 
the term, nor with the history of the rite. 

A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 

SHIBAH (ay2; LXX épxos [O.L. twramentum] ; 
Aq. Symm. rdnopor7js [Vulg. abundantia]).—The 
well dug by Isaac, from which Beer-sheba took its 
name, Gn 26% (J, who apparently makes ay2v= 
ny2v ‘oath’). The well, according to this view, 

$3 ° ‘ > ‘ 
derived its name from the ‘swearing’ (v.*') of the 
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oath by which Isaac, on the one part, and Abimelech, 
with his friend Ahuzzath, and his chief captain 
Phicol, on the other, ratified the covenant they 
had made (vy.?**8), According to another account, 
Gn 21°31 (E), the well was dug by Abraham, and 
Beer-sheba was so called because it was there that 
he and Abimelech ‘sware both of them.’ In the 
latter passage there is also manifestly a play upon 
the word yay ‘seven,’ seven lambs having been 
used (v.*") in the ceremony. For a description 
of the existing wells see BrwR-SHEBA, and add to 
Literature : Gautier, xpos. Times, 1899, pp. 328 f., 
478 f.; and esp. G. L. Robinson, Bibl. World, Apr. 
1901, pp. 247-255 (with plan and photos.): an 
abstract at the end of Driver's Joel and Amos?. 
C. W. WILSON. 

SHIBBOLETH (nbsv), Jg 12°.—The Ephraimite 
fugitives at the Jordan-fords betrayed themselves 
by pronouncing this word sibbdleth (nb3p)—an 
interesting proof of the difference in dialect which 
distinguished the western tribes from those on 
the east of Jordan. By confusion of sounds 
shibboleth (nbav) would become sibboleth (nbaw), and 
so ‘szbboleth (n>10); see Wright, Comp. Gram. p. 
58.. Etymologically 5 (s) is quite distinct from 
» (s),* but the two are not infrequently confounded 
in Heb., ¢.g. ya and oyp, 1103 Ps 4414 and av} 2S 1”, 
may for m>20 Ee 17 ete. ; by using 0 (s) rather than 
» (s), the author of Jg 12° simply wished to make 
the sound as distinct from w (sh) as possible. In 
illustration of this peculiarity of the Ephraimite 
speech, it may be noted that the Heb. & (sh) as a 
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rule=the Arab. (wm (s), ¢.g. y2¥, tee and vice 
versa, the Heb. & (s)=Arab. u (sh), @.g. iv, 
were 


another local peculiarity in the pronunciation of 
the sibilant: the people of Sarepta sounded w (sh) 


Kinhi, in his commentary, in loc., mentions 


as n (th); so frequently Heb. w (sh) = Arab. Go 
(th) = Aram. ils (th). 


The Gr. versions of the passage are interesting: B eizoy 3% 
Brayus. zal ov xareiduvey rou AnAnoos obras; A siroere O74 cbvby ex. 
zai zurrtbuvay z.7.A. In both, the Ephraimites’ reply is omitted. 
‘Lucian’ (ed. Lagarde): irate 54 civlyux. xml cimov Bre yus 
x.T.2. Codd. 54, 59, 75, 82 (Moore, M): citrate 34 cbvOnun xxi 
Riyovres cuvlyun ov zarnibuvey xz.7.A. By ctvlnue is meant 
‘watchword,’ ‘countersign’; see 2 Mac 823 1315. The Gr. 
versions, of course, could not imitate the change of the Heb. 
sibilants, as the Targ. and Syr. do. Vulg. Dic ergo: Scibboleth, 
quod interpretatur spica. Qui respondebat : Sibboleth, eadem 
liltera spicam exprimere non valens. 

The meaning of the word is unimportant ; it may 
be either ‘ear of wheat’ (Assyr. Sabultw), Gn 415", 
Is 17° etc., or ‘flood,’ ‘stream,’ Is 2732, Ps 692%. 
In the latter sense, which is suitable to the context, 
the word appears only in late passages; in this 
ancient story it would probably be understood ‘ear.’ 

Marquart (ZATW, 1888, 151 ff.) attempts to prove that the 
Ephraimites did not pronounce wv (sh) as & (8) (cf. the name of 
their chief town j DW Shomerdn, Samaria), and that w (s) 
could not pass into D(s) in old Hebrew. He thinks that the 
Gileadites said nbav (shibboleth) and meant ‘flood,’ but the 
Ephraimites said nban (thibboleth) and meant ‘ear’ (cf. NSA 
Jerus. Targ. Gn 415ff), This n (th) was represented by 0 
(cf. *} and Bibl. Aram. 7) for want of a closer equivalent. But 
Marquart’s arguments are not convincing, and have not gener- 
ally been accepted. We have no means of knowing what the 
Ephraimite dialect was. 

For parallels from European history see art. 
JEPHTHAH, vol. il. p. 568 n. G. A. COOKE. 


SHIELD (or BUCKLER) is EV tr. in OT of the 
following Heb. words. 41. (Most commonly) 39 
magén, « small round shield, a buckler; the Gr. 


* The exact relation between the two sounds is still undeter- 
mined ; see Ges.-Kautzsch, Heb. G7. p. 30, n. 2 (Eng. ed.). 
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domls and Lat. clipeus. 2. 738 zinnah, a large oval 
or rectangular shield. 3. aqqd sohérah, ‘buckler,’ 
only in Ps 91 [90]4; the word, however, is prob- 
ably a participle (LXX ku«ddoec) ; tr. with a slight 
emendation, ‘ His truth is an encompassing shield.’ 
4, iva kidon, ‘shield,’ 1S 17% AV, ‘target’ v.° 
AY, similarly LXX; RV correctly ‘javelin.’ 5. 
nnds shéldtim, ‘shields,’ 28 87=1Ch 18’, 2K 11”= 
2 Ch 23°, Ca 44, Jer 514, Ezk 271 (only in these 
places, and only in the plur.), more correctly ‘suits 
of armour,’ Jer 51" RVm (see Lupository Times, x. 
(1898) 43 ff.). bay ‘agalah, usually tr. ‘wagon,’ 
means in Ps 46° [Heb."] perhaps ‘shield’ (so LXX, 
Vulg., Targ.); EV, Jerome (Psalter. iwata Heb.), 
Peshitta, ‘chariots.’ In the NT ‘shield’ occurs 
once, Eph 6", as tr. of @upeds, the large Rom. shield. 

1. Material and Construction.—The material of 
which the shields known to the Hebrews were 
commonly made can only be inferred. Solomon 
prepared 200 ‘targets’ (f3y, 7.e. large shields) and 
300 ‘shields’ (j32, 7.c. bucklers), which were either 
made of gold or else heavily overlaid with gold 
(1 K 10!37), When these were carried off by 
Shishak, Rehoboam made ‘ brazen’ (bronze) shields 
to take their place (ib. 14°%*7). The ‘shields’ 
found among the treasures of Hezekiah were also 
probably made of one of the precious metals, or at 
least adorned with it (2 Ch 32”’).* Both the golden 
shields and the bronze were probably used only for 
state ceremonial: the war shield was doubtless 
either like the Roman seutwm of leather stretched 
over a wooden frame, or like the Persian yéppov of 
wickerwork. That shields were largely composed 
of some inflammable substance may be inferred 
from such passages as Ezk 399, Ps 469 [451] LXX 
(cf. Is 9° RV). A shield was overlaid with plates, 
perhaps of bronze (cf. Job 41% RVm, where the 
scales of the crocodile are compared with the 
plates of a shield); it was also furnished with a 
boss (ef. Job 15°), such as is shown on the Assyr. 
reliefs, passim. 'The Assyr. shields were highly 
convex and sometimes round, sometimes irregular 
in shape, 7.e. rectangular at the foot (for planting 
firmly against the ground) but pointed at the top. 

2. Use.—The shield was kept in a case when not 
in use (Is 22°; ef. Aristophanes, Ach. 574, and 
Euripides, Andr. 617). It was anointed before 
battle to make its surface slippery (Is 21°; ef. 
Driver on 28 1°, who quotes Vergil, Mn. vii. 
626). In battle it sometimes had a ‘red’ appear- 
ance (Nah 2° (J), either because it was dyed red 
(A. B. Davidson, ad loc.), or because it was over- 
laid with burnished copper (Nowack, Heb. Archiio- 
logie, i. 364), or again because the leather itself might 
be described as ‘red,’ ony ’@ddm )eing applied to 
the colour of the human skin (La 4’). The large 
shield was much used in sieges as a stationary 
sereen, from behind which the garrison on the 
walls might be assailed with arrows (2 K 1982=Is 
37, Sir 37° Heb.). A large shield was sometimes 
carried in battle by an attendant in front of his 
master (1 8 174! Heb., LAX [A and Luc. ], Peshitta, 
a verse om. in LXX B, but probably genuine). In 
times of peace shields were hung in armouries, to 
the admiration of beholders (Ca 44, Ezk 271), 

3. Metaphorical use of the term ‘ shield.’—In the 
OT God’s favour (Ps 5!”03)) and His faithfulness 
(Ps 914 [904]) are compared to a shield, ef. ‘the 
shield of thy salvation’ (Ps 18* [17*)). By a 
still bolder metaphor in several other places God 
Himself is called the ‘shield’ (j19) of His people 
or of His saints: Gn 151, Dt 3329, Ps 33 [4] 182: 30 
lee uy 33 [32] 20° 5g [58}2] 842 11 [8320- eI 115° 
Hise err 230245) sim all these passages 
the LXX tr. 739 either by daepacmorys (once Ps 34 
by dvriAjumrwp) or by some form of the verb Umep- 
aowifw. The Peshitta follows a similar course. It 

* But see note ad loc. in the Camb. Bible. 


faith is the Christian’s vital defence. 


(is true that 39 taken as Hiphil partic. of y23 isa 


possible nomen agentis, but it is probable that the 
Heb. metaphor was too bold for the Gr. and Syr. 
translators. Thus in Ps 84!! [83'%] the Heb. and 
Aq. give ‘The Lorp is a sun and shield,’ while the 
LXX (followed by the Vulg.) timidly paraphrases 
freov kal ddndeay dyara Kipios. Symm. (if rightly 
given in Field) is also timid, joy yap xal Umepac- 
mopov Kvépus (a transitive verb, probably dwcec 
from the next clause, being understood). Jerome 
(Psalter. iuata Heb.) gives ‘Sol et scutum Dominus’ 
here, and ‘clipeus’ in some other places quoted 
above, but in Ps 59! (2) 11594 (7-19) he has ‘ pro- 
tector’ (=Utrepacmiorhs). Ben Sira (512°? Heb.) 
writes, ‘Give thanks to the Shield of Abraham’ 
(in allusion to Gn 15'), 

In the one passage of the NT in which ‘shield’ 
occurs, the word is metaphorically applied to 
Christian faith (Eph 61 dvadaBovres rov Gupedy Tis 
miarews, sumentes scutum fidei). In 1 Th 5® the 
apostle had urged his converts to put on ddpaxa 
mlorews Kat aydans, ‘a coat of mail of faith and 
love’ (see BREASTPLATE); but during his Roman 
imprisonment his imagination was struck with the 
great Roman shield, and he changed his metaphor, 
without, however, abandoning the thought that 
In the OT 
(Ps 91 [90] *) God’s faithfulness is man’s shield; in 
the NT the identification of faith with the shield 
gives us the necessary complementary thought 
that on man’s side faith is needed in order that 
God’s proffered protection may be embraced. 

W. EMERY BARNES. 

SHIGGAION, SHIGIONOTH.—See art. PSALms, 
p. 154° f. 


SHIHOR (nv, xin, he’). — A word meaning 
‘black’ or ‘ turbid,’ from 0% to be black (Ca 1°). 

4. In 1 Ch 13° Shihor of Egypt (dpa Aiyirrov ; 
Sihor 4gypti) and the entering in of Hamath are 
mentioned as the southern and northern limits of 
the kingdom of Israel in the time of David. The 
same (or similar) limits recur in 1 K 8%, where ‘ the 
widy (nahal) of Egypt’ takes the place of ‘Shihor 
of Egypt.’ In Jos 13° (} doiknros  Kard mpdcwmrov 
Alyirrou, fluvius turbidus) the southern limit of the 
land that had not been conquered when Joshua was 
grown old is said to have been ‘the Shihor which 
is before Egypt,’ and the northern one was the 
entering in of Hamath (y.°). Elsewhere the 8. W. 
limit of the Promised Land is ‘ the wady of Egypt’: 
Nu 34°8; cf. Ezk 471% 20 481-28) and see EGYPT 
(RIvER OF). The southern boundary of Judah, 
also, which corresponded with that of the Promised 
Land, ‘went out at the wddy (nahal) of Egypt, 
and the goings out of the border were at the sea’ 
(Jos 154). In the same chapter (v.4”) the territory 
of Judah is said to have extended ‘unto the wady 
of Egypt and the great sea.’ In each of the above 
passages the nahal referred to as forming the 
southern boundary of the Promised Land is the 
same, and it must have been a well-known and 
well-defined feature. Such a feature is found 
in the Wédy el-“Arish, which, with its many 
branches, drains nearly the whole of the desert 
et-Tih. The ‘nahal of Egypt’ (2 K 247, Is 273") and 
the ‘ zorauds of Egypt’ (Jth 1°) are also of course 
the Wddy el-“Arish. In Isaiah the LXX reads 
‘Pwvoxopovpwr, now el-Arish. Whether, however, 
this is the same as the Shihor is disputed. It is 
so taken by some (e.g. Knobel, Keil, Kénig [Fiinf 
newe arab. Landschaftsnamen im AT, 1902, p. 37)), 
but Del. (Parad. 311) and Dillm. regard it as the 
casternmost or Pelusiac arm of the Nile; while, 
according to Brugsch [Steininschrift u. Bibelwort, 
153], it is Shi-Hor, or the ‘ Horus canal,’ mentioned 
in lists of the Ptolemaic period as flowing by the 
border-city of Thiru or Tar (see under SHUR). 


SHIHOR-LIBNATH 


2. Shihor is certainly the NILE in ‘the seed of 
Shihor’ (Is 23° orépua peraBddwv [anv confused with 
ano ; see vv.7+3>], Nilus); and in ‘the waters of 
Shihor’ (Jer 28 téwp Pywy (aqua turdida)). 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHIHOR - LIBNATH (n:25 -invi; Borg Yedy cal 
AaBavdd, A Lewp x. A.; Sichor et Labanath).—A 
natural feature near, and apparently to the south 
of, Carmel, to which the territory of Asher ex- 
tended (Jos 19°6). Eusebius and Jerome (Qnom.) 
take Shihor and Libnath to be two distinct places ; 
but modern commentators consider Shihor-libnath 
to be ariver. The meaning of Libnath is ‘white,’ 
and some anthorities have taken the words to 
mean ‘the glass river,’ which they identify with 
the Belus (Plin. v. 19),—now the Nahr Na‘mdan,— 
a little south of Acre. The Belus, however, is to 
the north of Carmel, whilst the boundary of Asher 
included Dor (Jos 174), which lay to the south. 
The Shihor-libnath was most probably the Nahr 
ez-Zorka, which has been identified with the river 
Crocodeilon (of Ptolemy, v. xv. 5, xvi. 2; Pliny, 
vy. 19)—the southern boundary, according to Pliny, 
of Pheenicia (so Keil, Dillmann, ef a/.). Shihor, one 
of the names of the Nile (Is 23%, Jer 2!8), may have 
been given to this river because there were crocodiles 
in it ;—they are still found in the Nahr ez-Zerka. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHIKKERON (jin; B Toxydd, A ?Axxapwvd ; 
Sechrona).—A place on the northern boundary of 
Judah, mentioned between Ekron and Mount 
Baalah, the next place westward being Jabneel 
(Jos 15"). The Targum has the form Shicaron, 
Eusebius (Onom.) Daxwpdv, Jerome (Onom.) Sacho- 
rona. ‘The site is unknown (so Dillm.). Tobler 
(Drit. Wand. p. 25) identified it with Ahrbet 
Sukereir; but this place lies between Jabneel 
(Yebnah) and Ashdod (£sdid), and is about 4 
miles south-west of Jabneel. C. W. WILSON. 


SHILHI (oiv; BA in 2Chron. Large, B in 
1 Kings Deveei, A in 1 Kings Zadadd, Luc. in both 
Dedeet).—Father of king Asa’s wife Azubah, who 
was queen-mother in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(1 K 22”, 2 Ch 20%). It is unusual for the queen- 
mother’s father to be named in the summaries 
of the earliest reigns. Besides Shilhi, Absalom 
(1 K 15, Abishalom) and (2 K 8!§-7°) Ahab (or Omri) 
are the only certain cases. 


SHILHIM (or be LXX B Lady, A Dereeiu; Vulg. 
Silim). — A town of Judah, in the Negeb, or 
South, which is mentioned between Lebaoth and 
Ain (Jos 15*). The site was unknown to Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onom. s. Dadeel, Seder), and has not yet 
been recovered. In the list of towns allotted to 
Simeon (Jos 19®) its place is taken by Sharuhen, 
and in 1 Ch 4*! by Shaaraim (see SHAARAIM, No. 2). 

From the reading of the LXX, it has been 
erroneously supposed that Shilhim and Ain are the 
Salim and Aenon of Jn 3%, See SALIM. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHILLEM, SHILLEMITES.— See SHALLUM, 
No. 7. 


SHILOAH.—See SHELAH and SILOAM. 


SHILOH (usually xv’, 8 times ‘vi, thrice iow, Gn 
49” [see the next art.] "9¥; originally, as the 
gentilic sv ‘Shilonite’ shows, iv; LXX Enq, 
Spo, Ig 21?-19-21 B Lyrwv).— The situation of 
Shiloh is, in Jg 2119, described with unusual min- 
uteness: it is said to lie ‘on the north of Beth-el, 
on the east side of the highway that goeth up 
from Beth-el to Shechem, and on the south of 
Lebénah.’ The position of the modern Seilin 
corresponds exactly with this description : as the 
traveller now journeys along the great north road 
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which leads to Nablus (the ancient Shechem), he 
passes Beitin (Beth-el) at 10 miles from Jerus. ; 
at about 8 miles N. of Beitin (near Sinjil), if he 
turns to the right for about a mile, and then, at 
Turmus ‘Aya, turns northwards and crosses a small 
plain, he will see rising before him, at 94 miles 
N.N.E of Beitin, the large rounded Tell, on the 
summit of which is the ruined site of Seilan; N. of 
the Tell runs the Wady Seilan, and going down 
this to the W. he will rejoin the high road at a 
point 10 miles N. of Beitin, and a little E. of 
el-Lubbain, evidently the Lebonah of Jg 21, 3 
miles N.N.W. of Seilan. The most noticeable 
feature in the natural situation of Seilin is its 
seclusion. ‘On the E. and N. it is shut in by 
bare and lofty hills of grey limestone, dotted over 
with a few fig-trees ;’ only on the 8. is it open to- 
wards the plain just mentioned. The Tell on 
which Seilfin stands is some 1800 ft. in leneth from 
N. to 8., and 900 ft. from E. to W.; the Wady on 
the N. is a deep valley, in the sides of which are 
many rock-cut sepulchres; at the head of the 
valley on the E., about # mile from the Tell, 
there is a fine spring of water. The site consists 
of nothing more than ‘the ruined houses of a 
modern village, with here and there fragments of 
masonry which may date back to Crusading times, 
especially one sloping scarp.’ The vineyards (Jg 
21°. 21) of Shiloh have disappeared ; but the traces 
of terraces, still visible on the sides of the Tell, 
show that once it was actively cultivated. Below 
the top of the hill, on the N. of the ruins, a kind 
of irregular quadrangle, some 400 ft. from E. to 
W., and 80 ft. from N. to §., has been hewn 
roughly ext of the rock; it has been conjectured 
that this was the site of the ancient sanctuary (see 
below). Leaving the Tell on the $.E., traces of an 
ancient road, about 10 ft. wide, are visible. At the 
S.E. foot of the Tell there is a small disused 
mosque, shaded by a fine oak tree ; and, some 500 
yds. 8.E. of this, a building which seems to have 
been once a synagogue, 37 ft. square, built of good 
masonry (seefurther particulars in Guérin, Samarve, 
li. (1875) 21-23 ; PHF Mem. ii. 367-370, with a plan 
of the Tell; Conder, Tent Work*®, 44-46). 

Shiloh is mentioned frequently in the earlier 
history of Israel. It Jay in the territory of Eph- 
raim, 12 miles 8. of Shechem. It was the spot at 
which, after leaving Gilgal, the ark and tent of 
meeting were stationed, and where also, according 
to tradition, Joshua divided the land by lot be- 
tween the tribes (Jos 188: % 1° JE ; 18! 1951 212 29%. 12 
P). It continued to be the principal Isr. sanctuary 
throughout the period of the Judges (cf. Jg 18%! 
‘all the time that the house of God was in Shilch’) 
till the age of Samuel (15 1-4). The narrative of 
Jg 211-*2_which, whatever may be the case with 
some other parts of Jg 19-21, is certainly ancient-— 
introduces us to a primitive stage of religious feel- 
ing and practice in Israel: we hear of ‘ Jahweh’s 
pilgrimage,’ held annually in Shiloh, and of the 
maidens of Shiloh coming out to dance in the 
choruses (cf. Ex 15° 32!%); the feast, to judge from 
the terms in which it is spoken of, seems (like that 
of Shechem, Jeg 9°’) to have been at this time 
hardly more than a local village festival, though it 
may have already been attended by pilgrims trom 
the neighbourhood, and in 18 1-2 appears to have 
developed into an early form of what is called in 
JE the ‘ pilgrimage of Ingathering’ (Ex 231% 34°), 
or (D, P, and later) the ‘ pilgrimage of Booths’ (cf. 
Wellh. Hist. 94) : on the particular occasion referred 
to, the Benjamites, laying wait for the women in 
the vineyards, captured them, and carried them 
hoine as wives. In 1S 1-4 (cf. 14°, 1] K 2?) Eli and 
his two sons are priests at Shiloh; the ark is still 
there, till it is carried off (4°) to be a protection 
to the Israelites in their battles with the Philis- 
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tines; a pilgrimage is made to it ‘from year to 
year (nao TSO fer uso hx 13 Jo 11s 
21), for purposes of sacrifice, at the ‘coming 
round of the days’ (1%, cf. Ex 34”), ze. at the 
arrival of the new year, when the pilgrimage of 
Ingathering (Fox7 a7 Ex. d.c.) was held ; Elkanah 
and his household go up to it regularly (17! 2!) 
from their home—probably (see RAMAH, 6) either 
at Ram-allah, 12 miles to the S.W., or at Beit 
Rima, 12 miles to the W.; and the youthful 
Samuel is presented there to Jahweh, to minister 
before Him (1?*-?82" etc.). The sanctuary in which 
the ark is, is however no longer, as in the Pent., 
a ‘tabernacle’ or ‘tent’ (Sq8); it isa fixed structure, 
a ‘temple’ (27 19 3%) or ‘house’ (174), with a 
‘door-post’ (772 19) and ‘doors’ (nindy 315): see, 
further, TABERNACLE. The representation in 1S 
1-4, taken as a whole, points to the existence 
of a more considerable religious centre, and a 
more fully organized system of religious observ- 
ances, than appear to be implied by the terms 
of Jg@ 211, The sanctuary of Shiloh is not, 
however, after 1 S 1-4, again referred to in the 
history ; and it seems in fact that, shortly after 
the events narrated in these chapters, it was de- 
stroyed, probably by the Philistines; in ch. 22 (v." cf. 
with 14’), it may be observed, the priesthood settled 
formerly at Shiloh appears at Nob. The recollec- 
tion of this disaster was so vividly impressed upon 
the people’s memory that long afterwards Jeremiah 
could refer to it as a token of what J” might do 
then to His temple in Jerusalem (Jer 7” ‘But go 
ye now to my place [i.e. my sacred place], which 
was in Shiloh, where I caused my name to dwell at 
the first, and see what I did to it for the wicked- 
ness of my people Israel,’ v.44; 26° ‘I will make 
this house like Shiloh,’ v.°); and it is alluded to 
also by a late psalmist (Ps 78° ‘He forsook the 
dwelling-place of Shiloh, the tent he had caused 
to dwell among men’). It is indeed very possible 
that the narrative of this disaster formed the 
original sequel of 1 S 4!°-7}, and that when the 
Book of Samuel assumed its present form it was 
omitted to make room for 7-8. Shiloh itself, 
however, continued to be inhabited; for the pro- 
phet Ahijah, who promised Jeroboam the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, was a native of it (1 K 117 12% 
[=2 Ch 10] 15” ; cf. 2Ch 9%") ; and Jeroboam’s wife 
went there to consult him when her husband was 
ill (1 K 14? 4); see also Jer 415, 


Though a few medieval writers were acquainted with the 
site of Shiloh (Moore, Judges, p. 451 .), it was practically un- 
known from the time of Jerome till it was rediscovered by 
Robinson, BRP ii. 268-270. Cf. Stanley, SP 231-3. Jerome 
speaks of the remains of an altar as just visible there: Eypi- 
taph. Paule (iy. 2, p. 676, ed. Bened.), ‘Quid narrem Silo, in 
qua altare dirutum hodieque monstratur?’; Comm. on Zeph 
1144 (iii. 1655), ‘ vix altaris fundamenta monstrantur.’ 


S. R. DRIVER. 

SHILOH (abv, Sam. =v), Gn 49! —i. In ex- 
amining the various interpretations that have been 
given of this passage, it will be convenient to 
take first those adopted by AV and RV, or admitted 
into RVm. There are four of them. 

(1) ‘ Until Shiloh come.’—This rendering did not 
appear in any translation of the Bible before the 
16th cent., though-some authority for it might 
have been found in a fanciful Talm. passage. ‘The 
Wyclif VSS followed the Vulg. (qui mittendus est, 
reading apparently 9¥) : ‘till he come that shall be 
(or is to be) sent.’ Coverdale’s Bible of 1535 has ‘till 
the worthye come.’ Seb. Miinster’s version (1534) 
was the first to treat the word asa name: guousque 
vemat Silo. John Rogers (1537) has ‘until Sylo 
come.’ Matthew, Taverner, the Great Bible, and 
the Bishops’ Bible all adopt it: ‘till Shiloh come,’ 

The difficulty in the way of this rendering is to 
find a meaning for Shiloh as a designation of the 
Messiah, The only indication of a desire to make 


it a proper name appears in the Talm. passage 
alluded to above, Sanh. 986: ‘Rab said, The world 
was created only for the sake of David ; Samuel 
said, It was for the sake of Moses; R. Yochanan 
said, It was only for the sake of the Messiah. 
What is his name? Those of the school of R. 
Shila say, Shiloh is his name, as it is said “ Until 
Shiloh come.” Those of the school of R. Yannai say, 
Yinnon is his name, as it is said (Ps 72!), Before 
the sun let his name be propagated (yinnon). Those 
of the school of R. Chaninah say, Chaninah is his 
name, as it is said (Jer 16!%), or I will give you 
no favour (hanina).’ This attempt to connect 
the Messiah’s name with that of some favourite 
teacher, of course renders the passage worthless as 
an authority. 

Even as a title Shiloh cannot be legitimately 
supported. It has been taken as an abstract noun 
put for a concrete, ‘till rest (or a rest- or peace- 
giver) come.’ This interpretation has been adopted 
by Vater, Justi, Rosenmiiller, Winer, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, Hengstenberg, Reinke, Gesenius (Lez.), 
Murphy, and others, though many of these writers 
understand by the peace-giver Solomon or some 
other earthly ruler, not the Messiah. But the 
philological difficulties in its way are very great. 
The form 7v presupposes a verb Sx or 9 which 
does not exist. It cannot be legitimately derived 
from av. Besides, this verb is so often associated 
with the idea of careless, worldly ease, that a title 
of the Messiah is not very likely to have been 
derived from it. 

A different justification of Shiloh= Messiah is 
attempted in the Targum pseudo-Jonathan, and 
the MT w>v may rest on it. It makes it mean 
‘his son.’ But there is no Heb. word >. 

Even could these difficulties be surmounted, a 
ereater one remains in the way of the AV and 
RV rendering. The announcement of the Messiah 
by name or title is out of place in a patriarchal 
blessing. Even a late editor would not so glar- 
ingly have violated the proprieties of time. The 
absence of NT reference is also strongly against 
such an interpretation. 

(2) ‘Until he come to Shiloh.’ This has much 
in its favour. Shiloh, wherever else it occurs, 
denotes the Ephraimite town. It is natural to take 
it so here. The construction of the sentence and 
the parallelism both suggest this rendering. In 
1S 4” the very phrase occurs, “2 x3. 

Taken so, the clause is understood to refer to 
the assembling of Israel as a nation at Shiloh 
(Jos 18"), when Judah may be supposed to have 
lost the pre-eminence or tribe-leadership held by 
it in the wanderings (Nu 10%, Jg 1? , Jos 15). 
This interpretation does not necessarily affect the 
Messianic character of the whole passage, though 
it no longer attaches the thought to the word 
Shiloh. he view is undoubtedly an attractive 
one. We see Judah, the honoured of his brethren, 
marching in triumphal progress to the national 
sanctuary, and there laying down the emblems of 
authority in order to enjoy the fruits of peace, 
while the nations around bow submissive to his 
sway. And if, as seems not unlikely, an effort 
was made to constitute Shiloh a political as well 
as a religious centre, thus anticipating Jerus., this 
interpretation becomes still more attractive. 

The objections to it are twofold. First, vav and 
ppm? seem to suggest sovereignty rather than mere 
tribal pre-eminence (see art. LAWGIVER, vol. iii. 

. 83°). The historical difficulty is still greater. 

o particular place is assigned to Judah in the 
histories in connexion with Shiloh. Indeed its 
role took it, not to Shiloh, but to Hebron and its 
neighbourhood. To obviate this difticulty some 
commentators supply a general subject to the verb, 
‘till one or the people come.’ But, even so, an 
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objection remains. It is out of keeping with the 
spirit of the patriarchal blessings to atlix a limit 
to the prosperity of a tribe. In the case of Judah 
especially, we should expect a further outlook, and 
it ‘seems too violent to explain ‘Judah will lead till 
Canaan is subdued and after.’ [Cf., however, the 
use of Ty in Ps 110! 1128; see Ouf. Heb. Lex. s. 1, 
Il. 15}. 

Many good names, however, support the render- 
ing just discussed. Among them are Eichhorn, 
Herder, Ewald, Bleek, Delitzsch, Dillmann [pro- 
visionally ; but thinking (so also Holz.) that a 
really satisfactory explanation is not to be found], 
S. Davidson, Strack (and Rédiger, 7hes., giving pro- 
minence to the idea of peace or rest in Shiloh). 
Influenced by the objections stated above, Hitzig, 
Tuch, and G. Baur would translate *>-1y as long as, 
on the analogy of Hor. Od. iii. 30. (7-9); cf. Verg. 
Ain, ix. 446-449. But Shiloh had been destroyed 
long before Judah obtained real supremacy. It is 
as a fallen rival to Jerusalem that prophets allude 
to the place. 

(3) ‘ Until that which is his shall come.’ This 
follows the reading 753, a poetical equivalent of 
> wx. It was presumably the reading of the LXX 
(and Theod.), who render éws av €\@y Ta daokeimeva 


air@, ‘ till the things reserved for him come.’ This 
is adopted, with some hesitation, by Driver. But, 


as Dillm. says, & for the relative in an apparently 
Judzean text would be very strange. The inde- 
terminate expression of the Messianic hope is in 
its favour. 

(4) ‘Until he come whose it is.’ This follows a 
variant reading of LXX @ dmdéxerrar, a reading lend- 
ing itself so readily to Christian exegesis that we 
do not wonder at its adoption by the Fathers, 
e.g. Justin, Ap. i. 32 (supplying shortly after 76 
Baciteov), Ignat. Phil. (longer form), Iven. Iv. x. 
2, Origen (frequently). It was adopted also by 
Onkelos (‘the Messiah, whose is the kingdom’), 
the Peshitta, and Saadya (10th cent.). The ren- 
dering is, however, a doubtful one, though it is 
adopted by Gunkel; for the subject ‘it’ (s7) is 
missing: Onkelos’ version is a paraphrase which 
may or may not be legitimate. Ezk 21° (Heb.) 
presents a somewhat similar phrase 1> wx 82 7W 
vayea; but the subject in the relative clause is 
here expressed. Still, whether original or not, 
this reading seems to express a right sense; cf. 
(6) below. 

ii. Other suggestions are—(1) ‘ Till tranquillity 
come.’ This assumes the existence of a very 
possible abv or aby=peace. But it leaves the 
sentence without an explanation of 4, and the 
parallelism suffers. It has the support of Reuss, 
Knobel, Friedlander. 

(2) ‘Till he comes to peacefulness or a place of 
rest’ (also 77¥). So Kurtz, Oehler, and Perowne. 

(3) ‘Till he comes to that which is his own.’ 
So Orelli (Alttest. Weiss. von d. Vollendung des 
Gottesreiches, 1882, p. 137 ff. [=OT Proph. 117 ft.)), 
comparing Dt 337; and apparently Ball. 

(4) Lagarde (Onom. Sacra, 1870, ii. 96), compar- 
ing Mal 3}, conjectures, as Matthew Hiller had done 
before him, n> xz=his desired one. This isaccepted 
by Bickell (Carm. VT Metrice, 1882, p. 188). Driver 
objects that the word savours of Syr. rather than 
Heb., and that the sense asked is not suitable here. 

(5) Wellhausen, in his Geschichte, p. 375 (1878), 
threw out the suggestion that 1) was a gloss 
explanatory of 753. ‘Till he come to whom is the 
obedience,’ ete. But this destroys the parallelism 


and the symmetry of the verse. : : 

(6) Wellh. (Comp. 321), abandoning (5), thinks 
that the verse denotes in some way an ideal limit 
of time, the coming of the Messiah, and pre- 
supposes (as in fact the terms of vv.* ° do likewise) 
the Davidic monarchy [he does not say clearly 
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how he understands av]. This view of the pas- 
sage certainly seems correct. In spite of the diffi- 
culties connected with a>w, the words do seem to 
refer to the transition of the power of Judah into 
the hands of an ideal ruler. 

(7) Cheyne (Lsaiah, ii. [1884] Essay iv.) thinks the 
text was once fuller, and would read 75 ney or ovr, 

(8) Neubauer, Athenaeum, May 30th, 1885, pro- 
poses to read aby, i.e. Jerusalem, ‘until he come 
to Salem’ (ef. Ball), with allusion to the establish- 
ment of the Davidie kingdom. This, of course, 
implies that vay has the meaning ‘leader’s staff,’ 
not ‘sceptre’ (cf. p. 500” bottom). 

It may be noticed that the Messianic tone of 
the passage is independent of the reading of this 
clause, being conveyed by the clause succeeding it. 

LITERATURE. —Besides above citations and references see 
Driver in Camb. Journal of Phil. vol. xiv. No. 27, 1885 
(synopsis and explanation of Rabbin. and other interpretations), 
and Hapositor, 3rd series, vol. ii. [1885] p. 10 ff.; S. Davidson, 
Introd. to OT, vol. i.; Kurtz, Hist. Old Covenant, vol. ii.; 
the Comm. on Gn 4910; and the hist. and exeg. discussion in 
G. Baur, Alttest. Weissagung (1861), 227-290. 

A. S. AGLEN. 

SHILONITE (35; in 2 Ch 9% -bw; 10%, Neh 
11° -)>v).—Gentilic name from SHILOH (which see 
ad init. p. 449"). It is applied in the OT to 4. 
AHIJAH (see vol. i. p. 56%). 2. A Judahite family, 
settled at Jerusalem after the Exile, Neh 11° (AV 
wronely Shiloni), 1 Ch 9°. In these last two 
passages we should prob. read 5% Shelanite (cf. 
Nu 26), z.e. descendant of SHELAH, one of the 
sons of Judah. The LXX readings are: B DyAw- 
vetrys (1 K 11% 12 15%, 2Ch 9” 10%), Sarwvrel 
(1 Ch 9%), AnAwvé (Neh 11°); A (in the same three 
groups of passages, respectively) Upwvirys, Uywel, 
*Hrdwvi; Lue. (in Neh 11°) Sndrwyveb. 


SHILSHAH (avty ; BA Sadeud, Luc. Deeucdv).— 
An Asherite, 1 Ch 7%". 


SHIMEA (xy7¥).—1. See SHAmMMUA, No. 2. 2. 
A Merarite, 1 Ch 6°05) (B Dowed, A Daud, Lue. 
Layad). 3. A Gershonite, 1 Ch 6% (4) (Zeuad). 4 
See SHAMMAH, No. 2. 


SHIMEAH (axov ; B Deuad, A Sayed, Luc. Zapyad). 
—A descendant of Jehiel the ‘father’ of Gibeon, 


-1 Ch 8, called in 9% Shimeam (oxnv; By Luc. 


Layad, A Dapd). 
SHIMEAM.—See SHIMEAH. 


SHIMEATH (nynv or nyow; LXX in 2 Kings 
*Teuovdd, Bin 2 Chron. Daud, A Daud9, Luc. Sayadé). 
—One of the murderers of king Joash of Judah is 
called son of Shimeath (2 K 127! (Heb. *?), 2 Ch 246), 
His own name in | Kingsis given as Jozacar. But 
the evidence of 2 Chron., and in a less degree 
the witness of Heb. MSS, suggest that the name 
was originally Jehozabad (see JOZACAR). This is 
the name of the second assassin also. It is there- 
fore significant that in the text of 2 Chron. the 
one is nyowy}2 and the other nnawy2. It becomes 
highly probable that the historian named one 
assassin only, and that a second has been created 
by dittography and textual corruption. If so, 
Shimeath is probably the original of the variants 
Shomer, Shimrith, and Shimeath. In the present 
text of 2 Chron. Shimeath is plainly a woman, an 
Ammonitess. But in the light of the hypothesis 
here maintained there is equal reason to adopt the 
alternative ‘Moabite’ from the following clause, 
and the one throws doubt on the other. Probably 
Shimeath’s Ammonite nationality belongs to a 
later amplification of the narrative. It is. then 
most natural to suppose that the father of Jozacar 
(Jehozabad) was named Shimeath, and not his 
mother. yov ‘to hear’ is the root of a number of 
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pore names both in Hebrew and the cognate 
anguages (Shimea, Shimei, ete.). 
W. B. STEVENSON. 

SHIMEATHITES (onyoy; BA Lauatelu, Lue. 
Lauadely).—A minor subdivision of the Calebites 
(1 Ch 2°). They are represented as belonging 
to that section or generation which inhabited 
districts near Jerusalem. They appear to be a 
dependency of Bethlehem as the text stands (cf. 
v.°'). Possibly they are named as one of the 
‘families of the scribes which dwelt at Jabez.’ 
In that case it is unlikely that the name is derived 
from the name of a place. The Vulgate does not 
transcribe, it translates resonantes. 
Gentibus, 1870) implicitly suggests the meaning 
‘traditionists’ (p. 30). This would no doubt 
stamp the record as a description of the post- 
exilic distribution of the population of Judah 
(vv.>-5> according to Wellh.’s conjecture). Simi- 
larly, but in appearance less logically, the state- 
ment: canentes (Vulg. tr. of ‘Tirathites’) e¢ 
resonantes ideo scribuntur eo quod assidue in 
Lege Dei et in Prophetis versabantur (Jerome, 
Opera, ed. Vallar.? iii. 855). But the Shimeathites 
may be distinct from the ‘families of the scribes,’ 
and the name may denote the inhabitants of a 
locality other than Jabez. The state of the text 
even suggests that they were a dependency of 
some other town than Bethlehem, now unnamed. 
It is not clear who are designated ‘ Kenites’ by 
the last clause of v.°%°. The Kenites were closely 
allied to the Calebites. See, further, Wellh. de 
Gentibus ; also art. GENEALOGY, SIV. 39. 

W. B. STEVENSON. 

SHIMEI (-ynv; B Deuecé always, A Dewet always 
except in Samuel and Kings).—-1. Second son of 
Gershon, Bs 64, Nu 328-28 (Ch) 627 23710 In. 
Zec 12 ‘the family of the Shimeites’ (@vdA} rod 
Zuuewy) is specified merely as a typical instance of 
a division of the tribe of Levi, which’ would mourn 
apart from the other divisions. In 1 Ch 23 
Shimei must be a mistake for one of the sons of 
Libni or Ladan mentioned in the previous verse. 
2. ‘A man of the family of the house of Saul,’ 
2S 1654 1918-28" 1 Ke 28-1826 He is called ‘sono 
Gera, by which it is probably meant that he was 
descended from Gera, son or grandson of Benjamin 
(Gn 46*1, 1 Ch 8% °). The incident so graphically 
described in 25 16°% must not be regarded as an 
isolated outrage committed by an individual acting 
on a momentary impulse. Its true significance 
will be seen when it is taken in connexion with 
the rebellion of SHEBA a Benjamite (28 20), which 
occurred very shortly afterwards. The Benjamites 
never quite forgave David for his having prevailed 
over the house of Saul; and later on, when the 
great schism took place, the most important of 
the Benjamite towns, such as Bethel and Jericho, 
sided against the Davidie dynasty. David cer- 
tainly was not directly responsible for the death 
either of Abner or of Ishbosheth (2 8 3°7 4"), but 
his complicity in their murders may very possibly 
have been suspected by Saul’s adherents. It would 
be remembered, too, that David's men had origin- 
ally formed a division of the Philistine army (1 § 28! 
29°) that killed Saul and his three sons, and more 
recently seven of Saul’s sons had been sacrificed 
by the Gibeonites with David’s sanction (2 S 215), 

When the king was returning in triumph, 
Shimei was among the first to greet him, ‘the 
first of all the house of Joseph.’ Josephus (Ant. 
Vu. xi. 2) says that he assisted Ziba and the men 
of Judah in laying a bridge of boats over the river 
Jordan. In any ease he poured forth an abject 
apology for his past misconduct, and obtained a 
promise that his life would not be forfeited for it. 
As David’s strong sense of submission to God’s 
will had previously made him restrain Abishai 


Wellh. (de. 


from taking summary vengeance on the insulter, 
so now, realizing that by the mercy of God he was 
beginning his reign afresh, he felt that it was 
fitting that the occasion should be marked by the 
: eae s 
customary exhibition of royal clemency (ci. 15 
118, 2 K 2527), Perhaps David never forgot that 
‘ erievous curse,’ every letter of which was signifi- 
cant, as was afterwards said (Jerome, Qu. fich.), or 
forgave the utterer of it; and a late(?) writer in 
1 K 2 records that years afterwards he recalled it 
in his dying charge to Solomon, and bade him 
devise some means whereby Shimei’s hoar head 
might be brought down to the grave with blood. 
This narratiye, if taken as historical (which Wellh., Stade, 
and others deny it to be), has given rise to much discussion. 
It has often been urged that, in acting as he did, David ‘kept 
the word of promise to the ear, and broke it to the hope.’ Let 
it at once be acknowledged that the spirit of David, if he gave 
the charge ascribed to him, was not that of Christ. Is there 
not an anachronism inyolved in the supposition that it should 
he? But, even apart from that, it does not seem likely that 
David's promise, as recorded by the historian, ‘ Thou shalt not 
die,’ or, as recollected by himself, ‘I will not put thee to death 
with the sword’ (‘non te interficiam gladio sed lingua,’ Jerome, 
Qu. Heb.), could have been understood by Shimei as an un- 
conditional one; and in fact, however strongly we may con- 
demn David’s unforgiving spirit, it cannot be denied that 
Shimei’s execution was solely due to his own folly.‘ His blood 
was upon his own head.’ It should be noted that, in the agree- 
ment that Solomon made with him, ‘the brook Kidron’ (1 K 2%7) 
is to be understood as meaning the city boundaries in any direce 
tion. Shimei would not cross the Kidron when going to Gath. 


3. An eminent man who remained loyal to 
David when Adonijah rebelled (1 K 15). It is 
very uncertain who he was. Jos. (Ant. VI. xiv. 4) 
vaguely calls him ‘ David’s friend.’ Jerome (Qz. 
Heb. in loc.) identifies him with No. 2. Other con- 
jectures are that he was the same as No. 4 or No. 5. 

4. A brother of David (2S 217), otherwise 
known as SHAMMAH (18 16° 17), Shimeah (28 
13°), and Shimea (1 Ch 2'° 207). 5, The son of 
Ela, one of Solomon’s commissariat officers. His 
district was Benjamin (1 K 4). 6, Brother of 
Zerubbabel (1 Ch 3, B om.). 7. Apparently 
grandson of Simeon (1 Ch 4°77). He had six- 
teen sons and six daughters, and is specially noted 
as having been the most prolific of all his tribe. 
8. A Reubenite, son of Joel (1 Ch 5+. A has Deuely 
in the first occurrence of the name); possibly the 
same as Shema in v.8 9. B Dowei, a Levite, son 
of Merari (1 Ch 6”). 40. A Levite, in the pedi- 
gree of Asaph, David’s precentor (1 Ch 6%). He is 
omitted in v.2°. 44. A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 87). 
See SHEMA, No. 2. 12. B Exeei, son of Jeduthun, 
who gave his name to the tenth course of Levites 
(1 Ch 251"). His name is omitted in MT of v.3, 
but the LXX has it there after ‘Jeshaiah.’ 13, 
The Ramathite (1 Ch 272’), one of David’s officers. 
He was ‘ over the vineyards.’ 14 A Levite ‘ of the 
sons of Heman,’ in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Ch 
2914) ; one of those who took a leading part in the 
purification of the temple. Perhaps the same 
person is meant in 2 Ch 31!*}8, where he is the 
second Levitical superintendent over the ‘ oblations 
and tithes’ which were stored in the house of the 
Lord. 45. A Levite (Ezr 10” BA Sano’, & Dapovd ; 
1 Es 9° Semeis). 46. A layman ‘of the sons of 
Hashum’ (Ezr 10°, 1 Es 9°° Semei). 17. A layman 
‘of the sons of Bani’ (Ezr 10°, 1 Es 9*4 Someis). 
These last three are in the list of those who 
married foreign wives. 18. A Benjamite in the 
pedigree of Mordecai (Est 2°), called in Ad. Est 11? 
Semeias. N. J. D. WHITE. 


SHIMEON (jiy:v, the name that appears else- 
where as Simeon).—One of the sons of Harim, who 
had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10°; BA Dewewy, 
Luc. Dupewy. 


SHIMON (jaw; B Lewd, A Dewerdv, Luc. Dapyl). 
—The eponym of a Judahite family, 1 Ch 4”. 


| 
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SHIMRATH (ni>v ; BA Sauapdé, Luc. Sapapet).— 
A Benjamite, 1 Ch 824. 


SHIMRI (v').—1. A Simeonite, 1Ch 4” (B 
Daudp, A Tauapias, Luc. LVayapel). 2 The father 
of one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 114 (B Dapepl, A 
and Luc. Sauapi). 3. The eponym of a family of 
gatekeepers, 1 Ch 26! (BA guddooovres (translating, 
as if pe], Luc. Sauapi). 4 A Levite, 2 Ch 298 (B 
ZauBpei, A and Luc. Laupi). 


SHIMRITH.—See SHIMEATH. 


SHIMRON (j>2').—The fourth son of Issachar, 
Gn 46% (A SauSpdu, D Sau8pdrv, Luc. SauBpa Kal 
ZauSplv), Nu 264+) (B* Dayapdu, B2F Saupdu, A 
"AuBpdv, Luc. “AuSpdu), 1 Ch 7! (B Seuepar, 
Zayupau, Lue. DouSpdv). The gentilic name Shim- 
ronites (280; B* LSauapavei, B® Laypayel, A 
’"AuSpauel, Luc. AuSpaui) occurs in Nu 264°), 


SHIMRON (ji13e ‘watch-height’; B Suuody, A 
Leupsy (Jos 19), A Lowepdy (11), A Daupay (12%) ; 
Semeron, Semron).—One of the towns whose kings 
Jabin, king of Hazor, called to his assistance 
when he heard of Joshua’s conquest of Southern 
Palestine (Jos 111). It was afterwards allotted 
to the tribe of Zebulun (Jos 19°). Its site is un- 
known; Dillm. enumerates various conjectures. 
Neubauer (Géog. du Talmud, p. 189) identifies it, 
very improbably, with the Stmonia (sno) of 
the Talmud, the Simonias of Josephus (Vit. § 24), 
now Semdtiniech, a small village, 5 miles west of 
Nazareth, and not far from Bethlehem (Beit 
Lahm), which is mentioned with it in Jos 19% 
(PEF Mem. i. 339).  Riehm (HWB) considers a 
site so far south in Lower Galilee unlikely, and 
would identify it with es-Semeiriyeh, a village 
about 3 miles north of Acre, and not far from 
Kefr Yasif. C. W. WILSON. 


SHIMRON - MERON (jsx2 joy; B Duwody ... 
Mayupod, A Laypov... Pacyd... Mapwrv; Simeron 
Maron). — A Canaanite town, west of Jordan, 
whose king was amongst those whom Joshua 
smote (Jos 127°). Comparing its position in the 
list with that of Shimron in the lst given in Jos 
11+, it seems probable that the two places are 
identical. The LXX treat Shimron and Meron 
as two places, and in this they are followed by 
Eusebius (Onom.). Possibly Shimron-meron was 
the full name of Shimron. Schrader (KAT? p. 
163; cf. Del. Paradies, 286f.) identifies it with 
Samsimuruna, a Canaanite royal city mentioned 
in inscriptions of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and 


Assurbanipal, and places it at es-Semevriyeh, 
following Socin (in Baedeker’s Pal.). See also 
SHIMRON. C. W. WILSON, 


SHIMSHAI (-vinv').—The scribe or secretary of 
Rehum, Ezr 4°: 917-23 (B Layaca, Dapad, Vapeats, 
Dayerd; A has Sauoat and Luc. Louwaias through- 
out). He is called in 1 Es 2! SAMELLIUS. 


SHIN (v’) and SIN (j’).—The twenty-first letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet, and as such employed in 
the 119th Psalm to designate the 2lst part, each 
verse of which in Heb. begins with this letter in 
one or other of its two forms. These are trans- 
literated in this Dictionary by sh and s respectively. 
On the question when the two forms of the letter 
began to be distinguished by the so-called dia- 
critical point, and for a strong plea in favour of 
the order shin-sin, instead of the customary sin- 
shin, in Heb. Grammars and Dictionaries, see 
Nestle in Transactions of the [Xth and XIth 
International Congress of Orientalists (Semitic 
section). 


SHINAB (axxz', Sevvadp, Sennaab).—The king of 
Admah who was attacked by Chedorlaomer and 
his allies (Gn 14”). The name has been supposed 
(cf. Frd. Delitzsch, Paradies, 294) to be the same 
as that of Sanibu who is mentioned by Tiglath- 
pileser UI. as king of Ammon. The reading, how- 
ever, is quite uncertain, the LXX form having the 
support also of the Sam. 1:2, 


SHINAR (aviv; LXX Yevvadp, E Sevadp Gn 14); 
Yi Zevadp [Theod. Yevvadp] Dn 12; Sennaar).—The 
name given, in the OT, to the country known as 
Babylonia, elsewhere called Babel or land of Babel 
(érez Babel), from the name of its chief city. In 
Gn 10" it is described as the district in which 
were situated the four great cities of Babylonia, 
namely, Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh, which 
were the beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom, and 
in Gn 11’ it is spoken of as a place where there was 
a plain, wherein early migrants in the east settled, 
founded the city Babel or Babylon, and built a 
tower, afterwards known as ‘the Tower of Babel.’ 
In Is 11" the Heb. Shin‘ar is rendered by the LXX 
as ‘Babylonia,’ and in Zee 5" by ‘the land of 
Babylon,’ thus showing that the two terms were 
practically synonymous. To all appearance Ellasar 
or Larsa, and the district of which it was capital, 
does not seem to have been included in this term 
(Gn 1419), In Syriac Sen‘ar was used of the 
country around Baghdad (Ges. s.v.). 

The most common explanation of the word 
Shinar is, that it is derived from an earlier form 
of the Babylonian Sumer, a dialectic form of an as 
yet unfound non-Semitie Senger, just as dimmer is 
the dialectic form of the non-Semitice dingir, ‘ god.’ 
It cannot be said, however, that this explanation, 
plausible as it seems to be, is entirely satisfactory. 
Jensen objects (ZASF ii. 419) that Sumer stands 
for south Babylonia, whilst Shinar, on the con- 
trary, indicates the north, and he puts forward for 
consideration, whether Tindir, the name of the city 
of Babylon as the ‘Seat of Life,’ may not go back 
to an original form Singar (Singir), comparing, for 
the interchange between @ and g, agar and its 
dialectic form adar. Like most of Jensen’s pro- 
posals, this is suggestive, but at the same time 
hardly convincing. Hommel, in the art. BABY- 
LONIA (vol. i. p. 224°), derives Shinar from 4A?- 
Imgir through the intermediate forms Shingar, 
Shumir (=Sumer), and Shimer, Kki-Imgir being an 
older form of Ki-Ingi, ‘the region of Ingi,’ which 
was rendered Sumer by the Semitic Babylonians. 
It will thus be seen that he does not recognize’ the 
force ef Jensen’s objection with. regard-to the 
geographical position. 

One thing, however, is certain, and that is, that 
the Heb. Shin‘ar to all appearance represents the 
whole of Babylonia, excepting the district of which 
Larsa was the capital (see above). This being the 
case, it corresponds with the Kingi-Ura of the non- 
Semitic texts, which is translated in the bilingual 
inscriptions by the expression ‘Sumer and Akkad’ 
—that is to say, not only N. Babylonia, but S. 
Babylonia also. The question, therefore, naturally 
arises, whether a modification of Hommel’s theory 
would not furnish the best explanation. That & 
changed, in the non-Semitic¢ idiom, into §, is proved 
by the post-position for ‘to,’ which was pronounced 
either ku or su. This would produce the form Singe- 
Ura, from which the Heb. Shin‘ar (Szvar) might 
easily have been derived.* It is noteworthy that, 
from the geographical point of view, such an ex- 
planation of the word would leave nothing to be 
desired. 

The latest or one of the latest identifications of Shinar is 
with Sanhar of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (Winckler 25=London 


* At least one compound group indicates the possible value of 
3¢ for the character K1, whilst two others suggest that of esse. 
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No. 5). This, however, requires much further light before it 
can be admitted into the bounds of likely theories. The only 
statement with regard to Sanhar made by the letter in question 
is a reference to gifts which the king of Hatti (Heth, the 
Hittites) and the king of Sanhar had made to the writer, the 
king of Ala’ia. W. Max Muller (Asien und Huropa, p. 279) 
identifies Sanhar with S/yye«pex, the modern Sinjar. 

Sumer, generally regarded as the Babylonian original of 
Shinar, is usually found coupled with the name of the sister- 
province Akkad, of which the Accad of Gn 1010 was the capital. 
As stated above, the two provinces together are called Kingi- 
Ura in the non-Semitic inscriptions, rendered, in the bilingual 
texts, by the words mat Su-me-ri w Ak-ka-di-i, ‘the land of 
Sumer and Akkad.’ The first component of the non-Semitic 
equivalent, Kingi (also written Kengi), is explained as mdlu, 
‘country,’ and Ura as Akkadw& or Akkad. Kingi therefore 
meant ‘country’ par eacellence—in fact, in the bilingual inscrip- 
tion of Samas-Sum-ukin (5 R. 62, 40ab), kingi-Ura is translated 
by the words mdt Akkadi, ‘the land of Akkad.’ 

The original language of the country of Shinar 
was to all appearance non-Semitic, and it is very 
likely that, as already indicated, the Heb. word in 
question may be derived from that idiom. It is 
true that several Assyriologists (notably Halévy, 
the leader of the school) regard this language as 
being more or less artificial (see art. ACCAD) ; but 
that it should be so is hardly likely, the idiom in 
question (often called Akkadian in England, and 
generally called Sumerian on the Continent) differ- 
ing considerably from Semitic Babylonian, not 
only in words, but also in grammatical forms. 
Among the chief differences may be cited the use 
of suffixes instead of prefixes to express the pre- 
positions (éa-ni-su or éa-ni-ku, ‘to his house,’ Jit. 
‘house-his-to’), the use of long strings of verbal 
prefixes, suffixes, or infixes (innan-lal tor inna-in- 
lal, ‘it he weighed,’ gab-indaria, ‘he opposed,’ lit. 
‘breast-him-with-(he)-set’), the use of compound 
words (ki-dur, ‘seat,’ lit. ‘place-(of)-sitting,’ (Jw)- 
gubba-igi, ‘attendant,’ lit. ‘(man)-standing-before,’ 
sa-bat, ‘sabbath,’ lit. ‘ heart-rest,’ Sa-hula, ‘ heait- 
joy, and many others), and the numerical system, 
‘vhich goes up to 5, and then begins a new series, 
combining the numbers of the first (48 for ia-as, 
‘five-one’=‘six,’ imina for ia-inina, ‘five-two’= 
‘seven,’ ete.). The objection that this ancient 
idiom cannot be a real language, but only a system 
of writing, because the same or similar words occur 
in it and in Semitic Babylonian, is easily explained 
away by the fact that, when two nationalities live 
together, in close intercourse, words and phrases 
are extensively borrowed on both sides: and this 
was certainly the case here. 

In support of the contention that there was 
another race and another language in the land of 
Shinar than the Semitic, may be cited the fact 
that the oldest sculptures give, to all appearance, 
examples of a race not possessing the Semitic type 
of the later Babylonians. but one differing con- 
siderably from it. The Semitic inhabitants of 
Shinar were thick-set and muscular, as the 
cylinder-seals of Semitic work and the later monu- 
ments, such as the boundary-stone with the bas- 
relief of king Marduk-nadin.ahi, show. The type 
of at least one section of the non-Semitic inhabit- 
ants, on the other hand, was slim and spare, and 
is illustrated by the bronze statuettes of the time 
of king Gudea (¢, 2700 B.C.), representing a kneeling 
figure holding what is generally regarded as a fire- 
stick ; the human figures found in bas-reliefs from 
Lagas ; and those on a large number of cylinder- 
seals. It would, moreover, seem that the ancient 
inhabitants of Shinar were accustomed to do a 
thing which the Semites do only under foreign 
influence, namely, shave the hair from the face 
and head. This is shown not only by the heads of 
statues and-statuettes from Tel-loh (the ancient 
Lagas), but also from numerous cylinder - seals 
and impressions of cylinder-seals of the later 
Akkadian (or Sumerian) period, in which an offi- 
cial is represented being introduced to the god 
whom he worshipped. The god himself, however, 


generally wears a beard. Whether they regarded 
the heads of their divinities as being shaved or not 
is uncertain, as they are commonly represented 
wearing hats. 

In connexion with this may be mentioned, that the great 
majority of the names of the deities of the Babylonian pantheon 
are non-Semitic, and this shows what a preponderating influence 
that part of the population must have had. Indeed the religious 
system of the Assyro-Babylonians was probably to a great extent 
alien, and the comparatively few Semitic divine names which 
are found are to all appearance often applied to deities which 
were at first non-Semitic. 

As to the order of precedence of the two races— 
the non-Semites and the Semites—in occupying 
the country, we have no certain information. It 


|.is worthy of note, however, that Nimrod, the 


founder of the great cities of the land of Shinar, is 
represented as a son of Cush (Gn 108), and that 
in Gn 112 the name Shinar is spoken of as if it 
existed before the foundation of Babylon and its 
tower,—in other words, both passages suggest that 
the non-Semitic occupation of Shinar preceded that 
of the Semites. This seems also to be confirmed 
by the indications of the ancient monuments of 
the country. The figures of non-Semitic type, for 
the most part, precede those of the Semitic period 
in chronological order ; the earliest inscriptions are 
in the language which the majority of Assyriolo- 
gists regard as the non-Semitic (Sumerian or Akka- 
dian) idiom; the contract-tablets of the dynasty 
of Ur, called by Radau the fourth, are written in 
it, as arealso, wholly or partly, numbers of tablets 
of the dynasty of Babylon (that to which Ham- 
murabi belonged), though Semitic Babylonian at 
this period begins to take its place. The Semitic 
renderings of the early non-Semitic texts are some- 
times as much of the nature of glosses as of real 
translations, for they are written, where possible, 
in the blank spaces left for that purpose between 
the beginning and the end of the lines of the 
original text.* When not arranged thus, the non- 
Semitic text of these bilingual tablets occupies the 
first, third, and remaining alternate lines of the 
inscription, or the left-hand (or first) column. 

The early languages of Shinar (Sumerian or 
Akkadian) are mentioned more than once in the 
inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria. Thus the 
tablet S. 1190 is described as containing ‘two 
Sumerian incantations used (seemingly) for the 
stilling of a weeping child’; another fragment 
says ‘the tongue of Sumer (?assumed) the likeness 
(of the tongue) of Ak(kad)’; whilst a third informs 


us that ‘ Akkad is above, Su(mer below),’ but what 
this refers to is doubtful,—perhaps the position of 
the tablets of each dialect on the library shelves, 
or in the rooms. The tablet K. 11,856, a fragment 
which refers to ‘the great tablet - house,’ states 
that ‘the tongue of Akkad is in the third. . .’ 
(?room, space, division). What these disconnected 
statements refer to in reality will probably for 
some time be a matter for discussion, but the 
existence of other languages than Semitic Baby- 
lonian in Shinar or ancient Babylonia can no 
longer be doubted. To the above indications that 
this was the case may be added the fact that 
Sumer was called also kura Eme-laha, ‘the land of 
the noble (or pure) tongue,’ as well as Kingi. 

The bilingual lists of Babylonia and Assyria distinguish the 
two dialects, but do not mention by what name the standard 
idiom (probably the older of the two) was known. The other, 
generally called by modern scholars ‘the dialect,’ is distin- 
guished in the bilingual lists by the term eme-sala, generally 
translated ‘tongue (of) the woman,’ or ‘women’s tongue,’ per- 
haps so called because it was softer, being more affected by 
phonetic decay. The possibility that this refers to women of a 


conquered race taken as wives by the conquerors has been sug- 
gested, but seems unlikely. 


To all appearance the non-Semitic idiom and its 


_ * The tablet inscribed with the bilingual story of the Creation 
is written almost wholly in this way, and has therefore the 
appearance of a text in three columns. 
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dialect gave way to Semitic Babylonian about the 
time of the dynasty to which Hammurabi belonged, 
but when it finally ceased to be spoken is not 
known. Compositions were probably made in it 
from time to time until a very late date. This is 
shown by the existence of a bilingual hymn con- 
taining the name of ASsur-bani-Apli or Assur- 
banipal, though the text bears the appearance of 
an ancient composition into which that, king’s 
name has been introduced. His brother Samas- 
sum-ukin (Saosduchinos), king of Babylonia, how- 
ever, seems to have had original compositions in 
this old language made for him, as in the case of 
the text referred to above (5 R. pl. 62). It is 
noteworthy that all these late inscriptions, made 
when the non-Semitie idiom was a dead language, 
are in the ‘dialect.’ There is not much doubt 
that Semitic Babylonian was the language of the 
country from about B.c. 2000 onwards, and con- 
tinued in use until about the Christian era. 

Besides the archaic historical inscriptions, of 
which the best examples come from the French 
excavations at Tel-lolh; the brick-inscriptions, of 
which most really ancient Babylonian sites furnish 
many examples ; and numerous short inscriptions 
on cylinder-seals, the bulk of the non - Semitic 
literature of Shinar consists of incantations, 
hymns, and penitential psalms. Several interest- 
ing but fragmentary historical inscriptions exist 
(accompanied by translations into the Semitic 
idiom), together with the remains of a chrono- 
logical text supposed to be that made use of by 
Berosus in his history. It is also worthy of note 
that several fragments of a glossary of the Semitic 
story of the Creation (art. BABYLONIA, vol. i. 
p. 220°, and NimRop, vol. iii. p. 523), or the story 
of Bel and the Dragon, imply that that composi- 
tion existed in the old language of Shinar, and 
that it was a ‘dialectic’ text. Classified lists of 
words, without Semitic translation, are also found. 
In all probability, however, many other inscrip- 
tions known only in their Semitic dress are really 
of non-Semitic origin. For an account of these, 
as also for a description of the country, its history, 
ete., see the article BABYLONIA. 
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Lisung der Sumerischen Frage, Leipzig, 1897; Pinches, ‘ Lan- 
guages of the Early Inhabitants of Mesopotamia’ in JRAS, 
1884, p. 301 ff., ‘Sumerian or Cryptography,’ 7b. 1900, p. 75 ff., 
343, 344, 551, 552; and the works mentioned at the end of the 
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SHION (jx; B Diwvd, A Lerdv; Seon).—A town 
of Issachar (Jos 19°) mentioned between Hapha- 
raimand Anaharath. Eusebivs and Jerome (Onom.) 
place it near Mount Tabor. [ts identification by 
Eli Smith with ‘Aydén esh-Sh’ain, about 3 miles 
east of Nazareth, has been very generally accepted. 

C. W. WILSON. 

SHIPHI (‘yar ; B Dadar, A Ledeiv, Luc. Zwodel). 

—A Simeonite prince, 1 Ch 4° °°), 


SHIPHMITE.—See SHEPHAM and SIPHMOTH, 


SHIPHRAH (77:¥ ; LXX Lerdupd, the rendering 
also of 75s Zippordh, in Ex 2*').—One of the two 
Hebrew midwives, Ex 1” (E). The name is prob- 
ably connected with the root 15v ‘to be beautiful’ 
(Baentsch in Nowack’s Hdkom.). It is unlikely 
that it is a Hebraized form of an Egyptian name. 
See, further, Dillm.-Ryssel, ad loc. 


SHIPHTAN (jpax; B SaBabdé, A LaBabdvy, F 
Sadardy, Luc. [Z]adabd).—An Ephraimite prince, 
Nu 344, 


SHIPS and BOATS (773s, 7y25 [only Jon 1°], ‘3; 


vats [only Ac 27%], wholor; mrordprov, oxddn [only 
Ac 2736 3 32)) These are often referred to in the 
Bible, but to a very small extent in connexion 
with Israelitish history. In OT the most’ im- 
portant instances connected with this people are 
the building of the fleet of Solomon at the port of 
Ezion-geber, at the head of the Adlanitic arm of 
the Red Sea (1 K 9°); and another undertaking of 
a similar kind in the reign of Jehoshaphat, which 
had a disastrous result (1 K 2248). In NT we have 
the voyages of St. Paul, especially the last into 
Italy (Ac 27).* The voyage of Jonah belongs to 
another category. 

The Phenicians were by far the most successful 
navigators of ancient times; and the history of 
the art of shipbuilding amongst Eastern nations 
can be very clearly followed in connexion with 
the history of this remarkable people (see GREAT 
SEA). Originally settled on the shores of the 
Erythraan Sea (Persian Gulf),+ they had become 
familiar with navigation in a rude form before 
their migration to the shores of the Mediterranean 
about B.C. 1500, and carried with them the art of 
shipbuilding to their new home.t Perhaps in 
both countries this art did not extend beyond the 
construction of rafts, or canoes hollowed out of 
trunks of trees (Monoxyla) ; but as time went on 
these would give place to boats, built with a keel, 
and ribs covered with canvas and daubed with 
pitch. The models of boats found amongst Phe- 
nician remains are of a very rude and simple 
form.§ From a Cyprian model, represented by 
Count L. di Cesnola, and believed to be of early 
Pheenician date, the ships appear to have con- 
sisted of a hull of wood with a high curved stern 
and an upright bow ; from the centre rose a mast 
not very high, supporting a yard-arm for carrying 
a sail; from the stern projected two steering oars 
with broad shovel-shaped blades passing through 
the timbers of the ship.|| The use of sails was 
probably preceded for a long period by that of 
oars. A boat of large size is represented on cer- 
tain coins, regarded by some as Phonician, by 
others as belonging to Cilicia, in which the bow 
is low, the stern elevated and accompanied by 
steering oars. It was impelled by one bank of 
oars, such as was called by the Greeks a ‘tria- 
conter’ or ‘ penteconter,’ and it was destitute of a 
mast. 4 

About B.c. 700 a great advance seems to have 
been made in navigation by the Pheenicians, owing 
to the introduction of two sets of oarsmen seated 
on benches at different levels, and using double 
banks of oars; these were called by the Greeks 
‘biremes’; and, at a later period, a further ad- 
vance was made by the introduction of a mast 
and sail, somewhat of the shape of a ‘square-sail’ 
of our own times. These ships must have resem- 
bled the Chinese junks of the present day. 

The Phoenician ships described by Herodotus 
were of two kinds: those used in war, and those 
employed in mercantile traffic. The former were 
broad of beam, and impelled both by oars and 
sails. The sails were, from their shape, of use 
only when sailing before the wind. The war 
vessels were those which the Greeks called tria- 
conters and penteconters, each impelled by fifteen 
to twenty-five oars on either side. They were 
long open boats in which the oarsmen sat all on 
the same level; each galley was armed at its head 
with a sharp metal spike or beak, intended for 


* On the Sea of Galilee, in the time of our Lord, small trading 
vessels and fishing boats appear to have been very numerous, 
and some of the most interesting events in His life are con 
nected with this lake and the sailors on its waters (Mt 8% 
Mk 436, Lk 51-11, Jn 622 21414), ; 

+ Herod. i. 2, vii. 89. + Pliny, LN vii. 56. 

§ Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. del’ Art, iii. 517. eee 

|| Cesnola, Cyprus, pl. xlv. §| Rawlinson, Pheenicia, 273 
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ramming.* Afterwards these were superseded by 
biremes, which were decked, had masts and sails, 
and double banks of oarsmen. Later still, tri- 
remes, impelled by three banks of oarsmen, came 
into use; and about the end of the 6th cent. B.C. 
boats with additional banks of oars were invented. t+ 

lor some centuries the Phoenicians confined their 
navigation to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Propontis, and Euxine; but before the time of 
Solomon (¢. B.C. 930) they had launched out into 
the deep, had passed the pillars of Hercules, and 
opened a trade with Tartessus (Tarshish) on the 
Atlantic coast of Spain. Coasting along Africa, 
they had visited the Senegal and Gambia; and, 
in the opposite direction, had crossed the Bay of, 
Biscay and the English Channel, and opened a 
trade for tin with the Cassiterides. It is no less 
certain that they reached the Canaries (fortunate 
Islands), lying 170 miles off the coast of Africa. 
In Ezk 27 we have an eloquent description of the 
glories of Tyre and Sidon, and the construction 
of their ships. 

The Grecks.—Ships with four ranks of oarsmen 
were first constructed by the Greeks about the 
year B.C. 400, when Dionysius I. of Syracuse built 
the first quadriremes (rerpjpes), with which he 
had probably become acquainted through the Car- 
thaginians.t After the time of Alexander the 
Great, ships with four, five, and even more ranks 
of rowers became general; and, according to Poly- 
bius, the first Punic war was chiefly carried on 
with quinqueremes.§ 

Assyrian.—While the Pheenicians were making 
progress in naval architecture, their old neigh- 
bours and probably rivals, the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, were also at work in the same direc- 
tion, but not to any important extent. As Raw- 
linson observes, it is only as fresh-water sailors 
that the Assyrians come within the category of 
navigators at all.| They left the navigation of 
the Persian Gulf and Mediterranean to the Baby- 
lonians and Pheenicians, contenting themselves 
with the profits without sharing the dangers of 
sea voyages; their attention being concentrated 
on the navigation of their two great rivers—the 
Tigris and Euphrates. This was effected at first 
by rafts of timber supported on inflated skins ; 
and these are still in use on the rivers of Meso- 
potamia.{] Bas-reliefs from the most ancient 
palace of Nimroud show two kinds of boats: the 
larger contains the king in his chariot with his 
attendants, and is navigated by two men.** It is 
considered by Rawlinson to have resembled in 
structure the Welsh coracle, round in form and 
made of wicker- work covered with skins and 
smeared over with bitumen. To have carried 
such heavy loads they must have been of large 
size. The smaller was used for the conveyance 
of merchandise. 

In the sculptures of Sargon, who reigned from 
B.C. 722-705, we have a representation of a ship 


* These were probably the kind of boats in use amongst the 
Greeks in Homer’s time, in which he represents the descent of 
the Grecian warriors on the coast of Ilium (Ziad, i. 360, ii. 585, 
630; Smith’s Dict. Greek and Roman Antiquities, art. ‘ Naves,’ 
783 (1849), in which the subject is very fully treated). 

t The Pheenicians had a practice of placing at the bow of 
their boats the figure of some monstrous form gaudily painted, 
in order to strike terror into the natives whose country they 
were invading. We seem to have something of the kind in the 
case of the Greek ships invading Asia Minor, ‘Twelve ships 
with scarlet bows’ (Zliad, ii. 739). 

t Pliny, HN vii. 5. 7; Diodor. xiv. 41, 42. 

§ Polybius, i. 63; Haltaus, Geschichte Roms im Zeitalter der 
Punischer Kriege, Leipzig, 607 (1846). 

| Ancient Monarchies, i. 544. 

J] Layard, Nineveh, ii. 96; Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. i. 545. A 
representation of such a raft carrying blocks of stone for build- 
ing, taken from Kouyunjik, is given 7). p. 338. The raft is 
impelled by two oarsmen. : 

** Ib. p. 546. Boats similar to these are also described by 


Herodotus, i. c. 194. 


of a more advanced type. Here four rowers stand- 
ing to their oars impel a vessel, having a figure- 
head of a horse, and for the stern the tail of a 
fish; but it is possible that this vessel may have 
belonged to an invading force, not that of the 
Assyrian inhabitants. * rn) 

The sculptures of Kouyunjik represent ships in 
great perfection. One of these represents a naval 
battle, as may be gathered from the introduction 
of marine forms, such as star-fish and jelly-fish, 
not found in rivers. Layard recognizes in these 
vessels a resemblance to those used to a compara- 
tively late period by the inhabitants of the cities 
of Tyre and Sidon on the Syrian coast.t That 
the Chaldzeans were skilful shipbuilders, and were 
proud of their attainments .in this art, may be 
gathered from the statement in Isaiah (43%), where 
they are referred to as rejoicing in their ships.} 

Christian era.—The ships in NT times, chiefly 
belonging to the Romans, were galleys impelled 
by oarsmen and using square sails. They were 
sometimes of large size; that which carried St. 
Paul containing in-all 276 souls, besides cargo.§ 
Their timbers were so badly put together, that 
when subjected to the strain arising from a storm, 
they required to be undergirded (or braced) by 
means of strong ropes; and they seldom ventured 
far out of sight of land, or some port into which 
they could be run in stress of weather. 

E. HULL. 


SHISHA.—See SHAVSHA. 


SHISHAK (pv-w [in 1 K 14”, Keéth. pviw, Keéré 
pyr], Lovoax(e)iu).—Shishak is Sheshonk L., the 
first king of the 22nd or Bubastite Dynasty. 
He belonged to an important family of chiefs 
of Libyan mercenaries, who by degrees attained 
to very high position. His grandiather married 
a princess named Mehtenusecht, doubtless of 
the 21st or Tanite Dynasty. The successors of 
Sheshonk were much attached to Bubastis, and 
his dynasty is named Bubastite by Manetho ; but 
it is doubtful whether he himself had much con- 
nexion with that city. In his 2lst year he 
began building a new court in the great temple 
of Kkarnak, and close to it caused to be sculptured 
a representation of himself sacrificing figures sym- 
bolic of the conquered cities in Palestine. In all, 
156 place-names were thus recorded, and most 
of them are still legible. There are few important 
cities amongst them. They include Rabbath and 
Hapharaim in Issachar, and Mahanaim on the east 
of the Jordan, besides towns in Judea. From 
the biblical account (1 I< 14%), it had been con- 
cluded that Shishak attacked only the kingdom of 
Rehoboam and spared that of Jeroboam, who had 
lived many years in exile in Egypt; but this 
interpretation is not necessary. Since Ramses III. 
no Pharaoh had ventured to transport an army 
across the eastern desert and to attack Palestine. 
Later, even Taharka and Psammetichus did not go 
so far ; only Necho went farther. But Sheshonk’s 
expedition was insignificant compared to the ex- 
peditions of the 18th dynasty. For the absence of 
the title ‘ Pharaoh’ in the biblical record see above, 
vol. iii. p. 819. 

LITERATURE.—For Shishak’s campaign against Judah see W. 
Max Muller, Asien wu. Huropa, 166 ff.; Blau in ZDMG xv. 
233 ff.; Meyer, Gesch. i. 385f.; Stade, Gesch. i. 853f.; Maspero, 
Struggle of the Nations, 772 ff.; Driver in Hogarth’s Authority 
and Archeology, 87 f. F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


SHITRAI (“wy Keéthibh, ww Kéré; B’Acaprals, 
A Lue. Yarpat).—A Sharonite who was over king 
David’s herds that fed in SHARON, 1 Ch 272%. 


* Layard, Nineveh, ii. 383. 

t Layard, vol. ii. 384, 385. 

} RV ‘In the ships of their rejoicing.’ 
§ Ac 2737, 


SHITTAH TREE 


SHITTAH TREE (nrv shittah, mitos, spina, Is 
41" RV ‘acacia tree’); SHITTIM WOOD (oyy 
‘dzé-shittim, Edda doenra, ligna setim, Ex 25% 10. 18 
26% 26 271-6, Dt 10° RV ‘acacia wood’).—Shittah 
is modified from shintdh, as hittah, ‘ wheat,’ from 
hintah. The cognate Arab. equivalent for shintah 
is sont, a name identical with the old Egyp. name 
of this tree, and is, like it, generic for Acacia, 
but particularly applied to 4. Nilotica? Del. The 
desert acacia, of which the Ark of the Covenant, 
and the boards, tables, ete. of the Tabernacle were 
made, is no doubt A. Seyal, Del., and A. tortilis, 
Hayne, if the two be not, as we suspect, varieties 
of the same species. Both are called seyydl. Sayl 
means ‘torrent,’ and prob. the ellipsis ‘ tree’ should 
be supplied. It is the torrent tree, i.e. the char- 
acteristic tree of the desert wadis of Sinai, et-Tih, 
and the Dead Sea. The comus of these trees 
resembles that of the apple. It is about 15-25 ft. 
high, and a little broader than its height. It has 
stiff, thorny branches, bipinnate leaves with leaf- 
lets 1-2 lines long, and } line broad, and more or 
less spirally twisted, necklace-shape pods, 3-4 in. 
long. Its wood is heavier than water, exceedingly 
hard, of fine grain, the sap-wood yellow, the heart- 
wood brown. It is not attacked by insects. It 
was therefore eminently suited for furniture such 
as that for which it was employed, in a climate 
where insects commit such ravages as in the 
desert and in Palestine. These trees must have 
been very numerous in ancient times, perhaps 
filling most of the desert valleys, and growing in 
clefts of the rocks on the now bare mountain sides. 
Even now, after they have been so extensively cut 
by the charcoal burners, there are large numbers 
of them. They form quite a characteristic feature 
of the desert landscape. The trunks are now not 
infrequently 2 ft. thick, and old trees may have 
been much thicker, quite sufficiently so to supply 
planks 10 cubits long and 14 wide (Ex 361). If 
any difficulty existed on this .point, it would be 
easily met by supposing that the planks were 
joined. Arab. carpenters do this now very cleverly 
in Egypt and Syria. Besides the wood, so valuable 
on account of its durability and the excellent 
charcoal which can be made from it, the tree 
yields the famous ‘gum arabic’ in considerable 
quantities. Its astringent bark is used for tanning 
yellow leather. 

A number of places were named from this tree, 
as SHITTIM (Jos 2} al.), perhaps the modern Ghor 
es-Saisabdn, where there are still plenty of acacia 
trees, and ABEL-SHITTIM (Nu 33%), z.e. the Plain 
of the Acacias, which is the same as the above. 
The Valley (03 ‘ wady ’) of Shittim (J1 3 (4) 1*) may 
have been the lower part of the Wady en-Ndr, the 
continuation of Kidron, into which flows the water 
from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. This, as all 
the valleys debouching on to the Dead Sea, would 
naturally have acacia trees growing in it. 

G. E. Post. 

SHITTIM (own always with def. art. ‘the 
acacias,’ see preceding article).—One of the limits 
of the camping-ground of the children of Israel in 
the plains of Moab, Nu 33” (here only it is called 
ABEL-SHITTIM). According to Nu 251 the anger 
of the Lord was there kindled against Israel for 
joining himself unto Baal-peor. The spies were 
sent out from Shittim (Jos 2'), and from thence the 
children of Israel moved to Jordan before crossing 
the river (Jos 3'). These are the only places where 
the word occurs in the Hexateuch. The LXX in 
the last three passages has Larrety in B (v is omitted 
in A of Jos2!). In Nu 33” BeAod in B and Bedcarriu 
in A are renderings of Abel-shittim. 

The word occurs twice in the Prophets: (1) Mic 
6° ‘from Shittim unto Gilgal.’ By some this is 
regarded as a gloss; others suggest that a part 
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of the text has been lost here—‘fremember that 
which I did] from Shittim unto Gilgal’—with refer- 
ence to the wonders manifested at the passage of 
the Jordan. (2) J] 3'§ ‘the valley of Shittim.’ The 
Heb. word here used for ‘valley’ (993 ‘wady’; see 
BROOK) is never applied to the broad open space 
immediately N. of the Dead Sea in which Shittim 
was situated. The idea in the passage is similar 
to that in Ezk 47!-!2, Zee 148, and Rev 22!—waters 
(of life) issuing from the house of God would reach 
the Eastern (the Dead) and the Western (the Medi- 
terranean) seas. The ordinary course of waters 
from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea would be along 
the Wady Sitti Mariam and Wady en-Ndr, the 
ancient Kidron called 943 2S 155 (ef. Driver, ad 
loc., in Camb. Bible for Schools and Colleges). 


The LXX rendering in both these passages is ray oxolvov. It 
has been proposed (the suggestion is as old as Jerome) to read 
oxivwv, and then the translators would have considered the 
shittah-tree as equivalent to the mastick-tree (exives, Pistachia- 
lentiscus), a tree common in Mediterranean countries. The 
agreement between these two passages, and their variation 
from the renderings in the Hex., are noteworthy (cf. Ryssel on 


Mic 6°), A. T. CHAPMAN. 


SHIZA (sr ; Darfd, A Dexyd, & Defd, Luc. 
Xifai).—The father of a NReubenite chief, 1 Ch 
Wis 


SHOA (yi; B Dovd, A Dovd ; tyranni).—A pparentl 
a race-name. It is mentioned in connexion with 
the Babylonians, Chaldeans, PEKoD, KoA, and all 
the Assyrians (Ezk 23**), whose relations with Jeru- 
salem had been intimate, and who were to come 
up and sit in judgment upon her. According to 
Schrader (KAZ? p. 425), Shoa is the Assyrian 
Sutu, the name of a people who are constantly 
associated in the inscriptions with the Awté. ‘The 
land of Sut is identified by Delitzsch (Par. p. 
233, etc.) with the district that extends eastward 
from the Tigris to the southern declivities of the 
Medo-Elamite mountains. C. W. WILSON. 


SHOBAB (23'v).—41. One of David’s sons, 2 S 514 
(B YwBdB, A TwBaddy, Luc. “lecceBdv), 1 Ch 3° 
(B ZwBav, A Luc. Zw84B), 144 (B "IooBodu [i.e. 
paw) ‘and Shobam’?], A Yw8dB, Luc. DwB7B). 2. 
A Calebite, 1 Ch 2'8 (B ’lacovB, A was, Lue. 
LovBaB). 


SHOBACH (7258; B DwBdx, A LaBd« ; Sobach).— 
A general in the army of Hadadezer, king of 
Syria, at the time of the war with Ammon (25 
105). He is not mentioned as taking part in the 
battle near Rabbah, where Joaband A bishai routed 
the combined forces of Ammon and Syria, and we 
may infer that he did not become ‘ captain of the 
host of Hadadezer’ until after that event. The 
victory of Joab does not seem to have been fol- 
lowed up (see RABBAH), and before long the 
Syrians again prepared to attack the newly- 
founded kingdom of Israel. For this purpose 
Hadadezer gathered all the forces at his com- 
mand, even the distant tribes from ‘beyond the 
river’: the latter were led by Shobach, who was 
apparently placed in command of the whole Syrian 
army. In the engagement that ensued at Helam 
on the east of Jordan, David commanded the 
Israelite army in person, and utterly defeated the 
Syrians. Shobach was mortally wounded in the 
battle, and his fall doubtless contributed to the rout 
of the Syrians (2S 10%18), Inthe parallel narrative 
(1 Ch 191% 18) his name is given as Shophach (351 ; 
B Doddp and Taddd, A Dwpdx and YwBdxy, N* 
’Kowddp, 8%! Howddx). J. F. STENNING. 


SHOBAI (2’).—A family of gatekeepers, Ezr 2” 
(B ’ABao’d, A Luc. ZwBai)=Neh 7” (B ZaBel, A 
LaBali, Luc. VwBal). 
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SHOBAL (5n'zv').—14. A ‘son’ of Seir the Horite, 
and one of the ‘dukes’ of the Horites, Gn 36? 
23.29 (DwBdéd)=1 Ch L # (BA VwBdr, Luc. VouBar). 
2. A Calebite family in the tribe of Judah. This 
Shobal is called in 1 Ch 4?:? (BA ZovBdr, Lue. 
DwBdr) a ‘son’ of Judah, and in 2% (B DwBdp, A 
Dwar, Luc. Dod)? (BA DwBar, Luc. VwBd) ‘son’ 
of Caleb and ‘father’ of Kiriath-jearim. The 
name is probably to be connected, if not identified, 
with No. 1; see Wellh. de Gentibus, etc. 39. 


SHOBEK (paw ; BA DwBj«, Luc. DwBelp).— One of 
the chiefs of the people who sealed the covenant, 
Neh 10), 


SHOBI (2% ; OvecBel ; Sobi).—From 28 17° we 
learn that Shobi the son of Nahash of Rabbah of 
the children of Ammon, together with two other 
influential and wealthy landowners of the trans- 
Jordanie country, came to meet David, when he 
fled from Absalom, at Mahanaim, bringing with 
them large quantities of stores and provisions for 
the Israelite army. It seems, however, very 
doubtful whether such a person as Shobi ever 
existed. His name is not mentioned elsewhere, 
and it is diflicult to reconcile this action on the 
part of a son of Nahash with the insults offered 

y Hanun the son of Nahash, king of Ammon, to 
David’s ambassadors (28 10'), and with the sub- 
sequent war between Israel and Ammon, which 
resulted in the siege and capture of Rabbah. 
8. A. Cook (AJSZ xviii. 3, p. 155f.) suggests 
very plausibly that we should read ‘ Nahash, etc., 
brought’ (vm aan), in place of ‘Shobi the son 
of Nahash,’ ete. (warj2 °2%1). This emendation 
restores a natural construction to the verse at the 
expense of the words ‘Shobi son of’: in its pres- 
ent form the construction is involved and un- 
usual (see Driver, ad loc.). If, however, Cook’s 
emendation is accepted, it is difficult to resist his 
further contention that the section dealing with 
the Ammonite war (28 104-11! 12°68!) has been 


misplaced, and that it should follow and not pre-’ 


cede chs. 13-20. J. F. STENNING. 

SHOE (5y3 na‘al, cavdddov, brb5nua).—The na‘al 
of the modern Arabic shoe means the sole, thus 
indicating the sandal character of the ancient 
Heb. na‘al, usually tr. ‘shoe.’ Similarly, the Gr. 
term trédnua means something tied on or under 
the foot, that is, a sandal. Sandals must have 
varied in material and appearance according to 
the station and occupation of the wearer, those of 
shepherds being strongly made as a_ protection 
against thorns and rocks, while those worn by 
women of rank would be of a lighter and more 
ornamental pattern (Ca 71). Cf. art. DREss, vol. i. 
p. 627. The shoes of the present day in Syria 
exhibit various transition forms, from the single 
strap of leather or embroidered cloth over the toes, 
and the leather sheath for the front of the foot, to 
the complete upper in different colours of leather, 
and covering the whole foot. Sandals of the 
original form are still worn by Bedawin and 
monks. Peasants when on a journey prefer to 
press down the leather at the heel-end of the shoe, 
and thus make them more loose and open, like the 
sandals of primitive times. In this way also the 
dust of the road can from time to time be shaken 
out without the trouble of removing the shoe. 
The act of repudiation mentioned in Mt 104, Mk 
64, Lk 9° 104%, Ac 13°, meant, along with the 
implied release from all moral responsibility, that 
the connexion thus dissolved was one of defilement 
and worthlessness. 

1. Putting on and removal of shoes.—From the 
Oriental habit of sitting.and moving about in the 
house with the feet uncovered, the possession of 


shoes became one of the essential requirements for 
a journey, and the wearing of them one of the 
symbols of travel (Ex 12"). The Gibeonites drew 
attention to their feet bandaged with rags in order 
to keep their out-worn sandals together and protect 
their feet (Jos 9°). A similar appearance is 
presented by Turkish troops at the present day 
when returning from a punitive expedition against 
the Arabs of the desert. In the parable of the 
Prodigal Son the absence of shoes is noted (Lk 15). 
In the apostolic injunction to have the feet ‘shod 
with the preparation of the gospel of peace’ (Eph 
6"), the symbol of travel is introduced among 
the leading truths of the Christian life, making 
progress one of the permanent features of the 
Christian Church, 

As Oriental peasant life has always been in 
villages and not in solitary houses, the shoes were 
constantly covered with dust and defiled with mud 
and refuse, and consequently were left at the door 
of the house. This custom, beginning with ordinary 
comfort and cleanliness, received a new emphasis 
when the entrance was into a house of prayer and 
into the presence of One who required cleanliness 
of heart. Hence the removal of the shoes on holy 
ground (Ex 3°, Jos 5", Is 20°, Ac 7%). The custom 
is still observed in Oriental churches and mosques. 
It was the inevitable result of such connexions 
that any reference to the shoe and the thong or 
latchet that passed through the sandal loops was 
one of implied inferiority and contempt (Mk 1’, 
Jn 177, Ac 13%). ‘You are my shoe!’ ‘You are 
under my shoe!’ are exclamations of abuse often 
heard in the streets of Oriental villages and towns. 

2. The shoe of witness (Dt 25%, Ru 4% 8).—From 
the latter passage we learn that it was an ancient 
custom in Israel, when property was sold or any 
right given up, to take off the sandal and hand it 
to the purchaser or the person to whom the right 
was transferred. In the former passage the hus- 
band’s brother allows his sandal to be taken off by 
the widow, who at the same time reproaches him 
both by act and word for renouncing an honourable 
privilege and duty. The removal of the shoe 
became a sort of documentary evidence. The 
Hee e of one shoe by the widow was to her 
ike a bill of divorce to a betrothed or married 
woman, setting her free to marry another; and the 
possession of the corresponding shoe by the man 
remained his protective proof that all claims had 
been formally settled. 

3. ‘Upon Edom will I cast my shoe’ (Ps 608= 
108°).—From the context the leading idea in this 
expression appears to be that of taking possession 
of or claiming as one’s own. Possibly the casting 
of the shoe upon a piece of land may have been a 
legal symbol, similar to that considered above, of 
a claim to ownership. Or the meaning may be, 
‘Unto Edom do I cast my shoe,’ Edom being then 
represented as the slave to whom his master tosses 
his sandals (see Driver, Par. Psalt. p. 169). Duhm 
also suggests that the allusions to Edom and Moab 
are designedly contemptuous, the latter being 
represented as a washing-basin for the feet, while 
Edom is thought of as a kind of corner into which 
dirty shoes may be cast. 

The ‘shoes’ (AV and RVm) of Dt 3375 should be 
‘bolts’ or ‘bars’ (RV). The Heb. is Sy3o (ef. Syip 
OL Car b*smNebiaiac.teit228) G. M. MAcKIEg. — 


SHOHAM (on% [on this word see art. ONYX]; 
B "Icodp, A “Iocodu, Luc. ‘lesodu).—A Merarite, 
1 Ch 247, 


SHOMER.—1. 1 Ch 7°. 


See SHEMER, No. 3 
2.2K 127, See SHIMEATH. 


SHOPHACH.—See SHOBACH. 


SHOSHANNIM 


SHOSHANNIM, SHOSHANNIM EDUTH.—Sce 
PSALMS, p. 155". 


SHOVEL.—41. [s:], only in plur. oy: (from root 
ny’ = “sweep together,’ with collat. idea of carrying 
away, Is 28" [only]), occurs 9 times (Ex 27° 38%, 
Nu 44 [all P], 1 K 74-45, 2 K 2954, 2 Ch 42-36 Jer 
52'8), always in a list of utensils belonging to the 
tabernacle or the temple. There is no reason to 
doubt that shovels for removing the ashes from 
the altar are meant (cf. AVm note at Jer 521), 


The LXX has in 1K 740. 45 (26. 31) dsoucéorpue (‘tongs or 
pincers’ for taking hold of hot metal or coals), in 2 K 2514 it 
transliterates izuwyv (so B; A strangely juéci«). In the other 
passages of the LXX either the Heb. word is not represented at 
all, or it is difficult to say what stands for it in the Gr. text, 
which differs from the MT both in the order and in the number 
of utensils mentioned, 


2. no Is 30° [only]. This stands for the broad, 
shallow winnowing shovel (the mrvov of Mt 32, Lk 
37; cf. the use of the Gr. word [not found in 
LXX] in Hom. J/. xiii. 588; Aeschyl. Fr. 194; 
Sophocl. Fr. 931; Theoer. vii. 156) with which 
corn after threshing was thrown up against the 
wind to clear it of the chaff. It is to be distin- 
guished from the m1> (Arab. midrd) mentioned 
along with it in Is 3074 (elsewhere only Jer 157 
fig. of winnowing, 7%.e. chastising, the people),* 
which was a fork with 5 or 6 prongs, used in the 
process of winnowing, along with the nm, in the 
way described in art. AGRICULTURE, vol. i. p. 51?, 
where both instruments are figured (cf. Wetzstein 
ap. Del. Jes.? 707 tf.). The EV of Is 3074 would 
therefore be improved by reading ‘ winnowed with 
the shovel and with the fork’ for ‘winnowed with 
the shovel and with the fan.’ The word ‘fan,’ 
which is misleading at best, ought, if retained 
in our version at all, to be used for nov, not for 
mp. J. A. SELBIE. 


SHREWD.—Sir 8” only, ‘Open not thine heart 
to every man, lest he requite thee with a shrewd 
turn’ (kai wn avadepérw co xdpw: the sense, says 
Bissell, is given correctly by AV, xdpuv meaning 
here ‘an ill turn’; but RV renders literally, ‘ And 
let him not return thee a favour.’ [Is ‘shrewd’ a 
tr. of Wevd#, which is read before xdpw in some 
good MSS and by the Lat. falsam gratiam ?)). 


The Eng. word ‘shrewd’ is a participial adj. meaning 
‘malicious, originally the ptep. of shrewen, to curse. The verb 
shrewen was formed from the subst. ‘shrew,’ an Anglo-Sax. 
word, meaning a scolding or cursing person, usually a woman. 
In Shaks. ‘shrewd’ has the general sense of ‘bad’ ; it is applied 
to the contents of a paper, to news, to days and nights. The 
modern sense of ‘ clever’ perbaps occurs in T'roil. and Cress. 1. ii. 
206—‘ He has a shrewd wit, 1 can tell you.’ But the usual 
meaning is ‘sharp-tongued,’ ‘shrewish,’ as in Much Ado, 1. i. 20, 
‘Thou wilt never get thee a, husband, if thou be so shrewd of thy 
tongue.’ The expression in Sirach (a ‘shrewd turn’) occurs in 
All’s Well, 11. v. 71 and Henry VIII. v. iii. 178. So Latimer, 
Seven Sermons, 96, ‘The greatest man in a realme can not so 
hurte a judge as the poore wyddow, suche a shrewede turne she 
can do him.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SHRINE.—See under DIANA, vol. i. p. 606%. 


SHROUD.—Coming from the Anglo-Sax. serud, a 
garment (connected with shred, as a portion torn 
of for some purpose), ‘shroud’ meant originally 
any piece of clothing. Thus Piers Plowman, 
Prol. 2— 


‘I shope me in shroudes as I a shepe [=shepherd] were, 
In habite as an heremite unholy of workes’ ; 


* The verb 751 in the sense of ‘fan,’ ‘winnow,’ ‘sift,’ occurs 
(in Qal and Piel) as follows: Ru 32, Is 304 4116 (mountains as 
object), Jer 411 (fig. of purification, |] 727;) 157 (fig., see above), 
Ps 1393 (fig., ‘thou siftest [07 winnowest, i.e. serutinizest nar- 
rowly] my path and my couch,’—Driver, Par. Psalt. ad loc.). 
Elsewhere the root has the sense of ‘scatter,’ ‘disperse’ (Qal, 
Piel) or ‘be scattered’ (Niph., Pual). 
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and Chapman, Odysscys, vi. 274— 


‘Give my nakedness 
Some shroud to shelter it, if to these seas 
Linen or woollen you have brought to cleanse,’ 
But the meaning was soon restricted to clothing 
for the dead, a winding-sheet. So usually in 
Shaks., as Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. ii. 479— 


‘Die when you will, a smock shall be your shroud.’ 


There was, however, a side application of the word, 
to express covering or shelter of any kind. Thus 
Milton, Comus, 147— 


‘Run to your shrouds, within these brakes and trees’ ; 
and PL x. 1067— 
‘The winds 


Blow moist and keen, shattering the graceful locks 
Of these fair spreading trees : which bids us seek 
Some better shroud, some better warmth to cherish 
Our limbs benumb’d,’ 


Tnhis is the meaning of the word in Ezk 31’, its 
only occurrence in AV, ‘ Behold, the Assyrian was 
a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches, and with a 
shadowing shroud’ (Heb. wh, a thicket or forest ; 
LXX omits; Vulg. /rondibus nemorosus). 

J. HASTINGS. 

SHUA (y:w’).—The father of Judah’s Canaanite 
wife, Gn 38% (A Zat’a, Lue. Zove), who appears 
in 1Ch 2° (RV) as Bath-shua (B @vydrnp Avas, 

So o 2 irik. IOS 5 4 5 PUG). 

SHUAH (rwv’).— A son of Abraham and Keturah, 
Gn 257, 1 Ch 1” (A wie, Luc. Dove, B in latter 
passage Bde). The tribe represented by this name 
may perhaps be the Swchw of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, on the right bank of the Euphrates 
south of Carchemish (so Dillm., Holzinger, e¢ al.). 
BILDAD the Shuhite (mz'7) of Job 2" (6 Davyatwy 
TUpavvos) 8! 181251 429 (6 Lavyx(e)irns) is prob. intended 
to be thought of as belonging to this tribe. 


SHUAL (Sy; B Sovad, A Dovdd, Lue. Loudv).— 
An Asherite, 1 Ch 7%, 


SHUAL, THE LAND or (533 pow ‘the land of the 
jackal’; B 7 Zwyad, Lue. 4 y# Dwydd).—When the 
Philistines encamped at Michmash, they sent out 
three foraging parties. One of these ‘turned unto 
the way that leadeth to Ophrah, unto the land of 
Shual’ (158 13). Another party went westward 
towards Beth-horon, and the third apparently east- 
ward toward the wilderness. The road to Ophrah 
must have run northward between the last two 
routes, and the ‘land of Shual’ must consequently 
have been to the north of Michmash (Mukhmds), 
and not far from Ophrah, which is very generally 
identified with the village e¢-Laiyibeh, to the east of 
Bethel (PLE Mem. ii. 293). C. W. WILSON. 


SHUBAEL.—See SHEBUEL. 


SHUHAH (anwv).—A_ brother of Chelub (2.e. 
CALEB), 1 Ch 41. Instead of ‘Chelub the brother 
of Shuhah,’ LXX BA read Xade8 aarip ’Acxd, 
‘Caleb, father of Ascha’ (i.e. ACHSAH, Jos 15)", 
Jg Jf 1 Ch 2%); Luc. has XadeB 6 ddepods Loud. 


SHUHAM (onw’).—A son of Dan, Nu 2672 (B Sawel, 

Daperd7, F Dapl, Luc. Vapé), called in Gn 46% 
HusHiM. The gentilic name Shuhamites (‘ome ; 
B 6 Lapel, A 6 Damecdyi, F 6 Yaut, Luc. 6 Samet) also 
occurs in Nu 26%, 

SHUHITE.—See SHUAH. 

SHULAMMITE.—Sce SONG OF SONGS. 


SHUMATHITES (-noe'n ; B Hoauadein, A ‘Hoaya- 
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deiv, Luc. 6 Layadi). — One of the families of 
Kiriath-jearim, 1 Ch 2°. Nothing is known of 
this family, or the origin of its name. 


SHUNAMMITE.—Scee next article. 


SHUNEM (ov; in Joshua B Louwdy, A Lourdu, 
Luc. Yuvju; in 1 Sam. B and Luc. Swudy, A 
Twraudy ; in 2 Kings B Loupdy, BAS Luc, Loudy, 
A* vid Siwvdu, A? Dewpdu). —A place-name men- 
tioned three times in the OT (Jos 19!8, 1S 28?, 
2 Kk 48). In Joshua it is named in the enumeration 
of the towns and villages belonging to Issachar. 
Eusebius-Jerome identify it with a village 5 
Roman miles south of Tabor, in their time called 
Youdju (Lag. Onom.” pp. 188, 284). There is still a 
hamlet in this same locality named Siem or 
Sdlam. It lies on the slopes of Jebel Dahi, the 
hill which faces Jezreel from the north. It looks 
across to Gilboa, which bounds the southern side 
of the valley that lies at the foot of Jebel Dahi. 
It has therefore been identified with the camping- 
ground of the Philistines before their victory over 
Saul (1S 284). Saul’s army is supposed to have 
occupied the ground at the foot of Gilboa. If so, 
the valley lay between the hostile armies. It 
runs eastward from Jezreel (Zein) to the Jordan. 
Shunem is almost at its N.W. extremity. The 
district is described in Robinson, BRP iii. 168 ff. 

There is precedent for distinguishing the Shunem of 2 K 48 
from that already identified. Kusebius-Jerome say it was a 
place in the territory of Sebaste (Samaria), év ép/as S., within the 
district of Akrabatta (Lag. Onom.2 pp. 184, 285). They give 
Sanim as the later name. If Akrabatta is the ‘toparchy’ 
earlier known as part of Judea, lying considerably south-east of 
Samaria, it is too far from Carmel to be very probable. But 
even Sélam is not within the easy reach of Carmel implied by 
y.22f. The statement that Elisha frequently passed Shunem 
(v.9) gives more help than any other in determining its situa- 
tion. It seems to imply that Shunem was a place near his 
home or on the direct road to a locality which he frequented. 
Now Samaria was Elisha’s home (682 53-9, cf. 225), and Carmel 
appears to have been a favourite resort and the destination 
of his journeys when he passed through Shnnem (429, cf. 224), 
But Sdlam is 8 or 9 hours from Samaria, and decidedly off the 
road from there to Carmel. The claim of Sanim should there- 
fore perhaps be left open. Whether it was near Samaria or not, 
if it lay on the way to Carmel the situation would be more 
appropriate than that of Sdlam. Near Taanach a place Salim 
is marked on the maps. It is not far from the eastern ex- 
tremity of Carmel, and might be made a stopping-place on the 
way from Samaria. 


Aninhabitant of Shunem is a Shunammite (n323 
manw ; B Dwyavetris, A (in Kings generally) Douuar- 
irns, Luc. Dwuavrircs), perhaps also called a Shulam- 
mite (see SONG OF SONGS, p. 592”). The vowel of 
the second syllable is in both cases a, as it is in 
the oldest spellings of the place-name also (LXX 
and the Egyptian transcription Shanama [Shanmé] 
given by W. M. Miller, Asien wu. Europa, p. 170). 
The interchange of the / and the » is further ex- 
emplified in the modern name Sdlam compared 
with Shunem. The former may be a variant 
which existed even in biblical times. 

Two women are designated Shunammites in 
the Old Testament. One is ABISHAG (1 K 1% 
giv. 21.22) The other is simply named ‘the 
Shunammite’ (2 K 4!*- 35), She is one of those 
who play a part in the history of ELISHA (2 K 48°87 
81-6), Her own history is interesting as a picture 
of domestic and social life, and particularly as an 
example of the position a Hebrew woman might 
occupy at the head of a household. Her power 
of initiative and freedom to act are prominent 
features in the narrative. It would almost appear 
as if she were proprietor of the land which belonged 
to the family, or perhaps rather an heiress who 
had brought wealth to her husband (48 ‘a great 
woman,’ cf. 1 § 257, 2 K 48%). It has been supposed 
that by the date of the events recorded in ch. 8 she 
was a widow. Even in these circumstances her in- 
dependence is notable. W. B. STEVENSON. 


SHUNI (‘nv’). —A son of Gad, Gn 461° (A Lavvis, 
D and Lue. Lavveis), Nu 26% 4) (B Souvel, AF Douvé, 
Lue. Ywuvi), The gentilic name Shunites (327) 
also occurs in the latter passage. 


SHUPHAM, SHUPHAMITES, SHUPPIM.—See 


MuUPPIM and SHEPHUPHAM. 


SHUR (nv ; LXX usually Doup, but Gn 2518 Dounr, 
1S 157 Aoooup, 27° a confused doublet -Youp rerecxic- 
pévav).—The name of a place, or district, on the 
N.E. border of Egypt. It is mentioned Gn 16? 
(where the angel finds Hagar ‘by the fountain on 
the way to Shur’), 20! (Abraham dwelt ‘ between 
Kadesh and Shur, and sojourned in Gerar’), 2518 
(the Ishmaelites dwelt ‘from Havilah—prob. N.E. 
Arabia—aunto Shur that is in front of—z.e. east of 
—Evypt’; cf. 1 8 157 278), and Ex 15” (where the 
Israelites, after the passage of the Red Sea, go out 
into ‘the wilderness of Shur,’ 7.e. the wilderness 
bordering upon it). The ‘way to Shur’ was no 
doubt the principal caravan route leading from 
Hebron and Beersheba into Egypt, and having 
close to it (Gn 164) the well Beer-lahai-roi. 
Though the general position of Shur is thus 
clear, the precise meaning of the expression is, 
however, uncertain. A line of fortresses, if not, 
as others think, an actual wall (anbw), had 
been built at a very early date, as a defence 
against invaders from the East;* and as the 
Heb. wv means @ wall, it has been often thought 
that this is what the term denotes.t Others, 
starting from the same meaning of ‘Shur,’ have 
supposed it to denote a long range of white cliffs, 
running parallel with the coast, some 12-14 miles 
E. of the Gulf of Suez, now called Jebel er-Rahah, 
which at a distance presents the appearance of a 
wall (so F. W. Holland in Recovery of Jerus. 527 ; 
Porter in Kitto, ii. 1079f.; Palmer, Desert of 
Exodus, i. 38 f., and others): it is said, indeed, that 
this range is still called by the Arabs Jebel es-Sfr 
(Rowlands in Williams’ Holy City, i. 465). It is, 
however, some objection to both these views that 
av is an Aramaic (Ezr 4!*-}8- 16) rather than a Heb. 
word (it occurs in Heb. only in poetry, and there 
but rarely, Gn 49", Ps 18°°=2 8 22°), and also that 
it has not the art. (as is usual with topographical 
terms possessing an appellative force, e.g. 7272, 
pa). The most important of the border fortresses 
referred to above was Za-ru (Tor), the Selle of the 
classical writers, often mentioned as the starting- 
point of military expeditions (Ebers, d.c. 80 f. ; 
Maspero, /.c. 75 [map], 201 2. 4, and esp. Struggle 
of the Nations, 122f., 370, 371f.;+ Erman, 537). now 
Tell Aba-Séfeh, 20 miles S. of Port Said; and W. 
M. Miiller (PSBA x. [1888], 476, As. 2%. Hur. 102) 
would identify this fortress with Shur, supposing 
‘Shur’ (wall) to be its original name, represented 
in Egyp. by La-ru (Lor).§ S. R. DRIVER. 


SHUSHAN (jwx', Dodca, Yovecav).—The Susa (Ad. 
Est 11°) of the Greeks, now Sws or Shush in 
S.W. Persia, between the Shapur and the river 


*Maspero, Dawn of Civil. 351f. It is mentioned in the 
Flight of Sinuhit, under Usertesen 1. (B.c. 2758-2714, Petrie) ; 
ibid, 469 n., 471 ; Petrie, Egyp. Tales, i. 100 f.; W. M. Miiller, 
As. u. Eur. 43 £.; Sayce, HCM 203; Hogarth, Auth. and Arch. 
57. See also Ebers, Aeg. u. die Bb. Mose’s, 78-82; Trumbull, 
Kadesh-Barnea, 44 ff. The names and destinations of persons 
passing these fortresses were taken down by officers: see 
Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 537 f.; Hogarth, l.c. 60. 

+ Brugsch, Hist. of Egypt, ed. 1891, p. 97 ; Sayce, EHH 187 
Trumbull, 46, 57. Dillm. also thinks it probable. 

t With representations (from Karnak) of Seti 1. returning to it 
in triumph after his Syrian expedition, in the course of which 
he is said to have annihilated the Shasu (Bedawin) ‘from the 
fortress of Ta-ru, as far as Pa-Kan‘ana’ [prob. a little S. of 
Hebron] (Brugsch, /.c. 244 ; Hogarth, 58). 

§ Hommel conjectures that Shur is abbreviated from A’shar 
(cf. Gn 253), the name of a tribe mentioned by the side of Egypt 
(and Gaza) in two Minean inscriptions (AHT 238-45, 249, 252, 
253). But see Konig, Fung neue arab. Landschaftsnamen, 17. 
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of Dizful (the ancient Koprates). It was for 
many centuries the capital of Elam, and after- 
wards one of the three capitals of the Persian 
empire, and is sometimes described as standing 
on the Choaspes (Hdt. v. 49; Strab. xv. 3. 4), 
sometimes on the Euleus (Arr. Hap. Alex. vii. 
7; Ptol. vi. 3; Plin. HN vi. 27). This was due 
to the fact that the Choaspes (now the Ker- 
khah) originally bifureated at Pai Pul, 20 miles 
above Susa, its right branch following its present 
course, wlile the left branch flowed east of 
Susa, absorbing the Shapur 12 miles to the 
south and afterwards joining the Pasitigris (now 
the Karun). The ruins of Susa were excavated by 
Williams and Loftus in 1851-1852, and more re- 
cently by Dieulafoy and de Morgan. They covered 
a space about 6000 ft. long from E. to W., by 4500 
ft. broad from N. to S$. The greater part of them, 
however, cover the buildings of the Persian, not 
of the Elamite, city. On the west is the high 
mound which marks the site of the Elamite cita- 
del. East of it are the remains of the palace of 
Darius Hystaspis, and immediately to the north 
the ruims of the Apadana or audience-chamber, 
also the work of Darius, which was restored by 
Artaxerxes Longimanus after a fire, and again by 
Artax. Mnemon. The walls of the Apadana and 
palace were adorned with exquisite friezes of enam- 
elled brick, much of which is now in the Louvre. : 

Susa is probably referred to in Bab. documents 
of the age of the second dynasty of Ur (c. B.C. 
2400) under the name of Sas and Sisa, which is 
stated to be a city of Elam, but the native name 
was Susun. This seems to be connected with the 
words suse-t? and sassa, which in the older and 
later Susian dialects signified ‘former,’ and so 
would mean ‘the old’ city. In the early days 
of Bab. history, however, the chief city of Elam 
was not Susa, but Anzan. Already in B.C. 2285, 
Kudur-Nankhundi, king of Elam, carried away 
the image of the goddess Nana from Erech to Susa. 
Susa, however, has been shown by the recent exca- 
vations of de Morzan to have still been at this 
time a province of Babylonia, inhabited by a 
Semitie population. It was not until after the 
rise of the Kassite Dynasty in Babylonia that the 
kings of Anzan made themselves masters of it. 
From this time forward Susa was the capital of 
the non-Semitic Elamite sovereigns, many of 
whose names have been recorded in the inscrip- 
tions of Babylonia as well as in those of Elam 
itself. These latter, though written in the Bab. 
cuneiform characters, are in the agglutinative lan- 
euage of Elam, which was closely allied to the 
Amardian or Neo-Susian dialect of the second 
column of the Achzmenian inscriptions, and is 
still but partially deciphered. 

About B.C. 647, after a long and desperate 
strugele, the Elamite forces were annihilated by 
the Assyr. army of Assurbanipal, and Susa was 
captured and razed to the ground. The images 
of its gods and kings were taken to Assyria, 
and the monuments of its former princes were 
destroyed, the bones of their occupants being 
scattered to the winds. When Susa rose again 
from its ashes we do not know; Xenophon (Cyr. 
viii. 6. 22) and Strabo (xv. 3. 2) state that Cyrus 
made it his capital (see also Hdt. iii. 30. 65, 70) ; 
but its palace, according to inscriptions found on 
the site, was built by Darius Hystaspis. In Dn 8? 
the prophet is said to have had a vision ‘at 
Shushan the palace’ in ‘the third year of Bel- 
shazzar,’ but Belshazzar never actually reigned 
over Babylonia. An account of the palace in the 
time of Xerxes is given in Est 127%. When Susa 
was entered by Alexander the Great, he found in 
it twelve millions sterling and the Persian regalia 
(Arr. Hap. Alex. iii. 16). After the rise of the 
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kingdom of the Seleucids, Susa gradually fell into 
decay, being superseded by Babylon and Seleucia. 
When the kingdom of the Sassanids was conquered 
by the Arabs, the site of Susa was finally deserted. 
(Loftus, Chaldean and Susiana, 1857; Dieulafoy, La 
Perse, la Chaldée et la Susiane, 1887, L’ Acropole 
de Suse, 1890; Billerbeck, Susa, 1893 ; de Morgan, 
Délégation en Perse, vol. ii., containing the Semitic 
inscriptions found at Susa, edited by Scheil, 1900). 
A. H. SAYCE. 

SHUSHANCHITES (ssw; B Dovowayaio, A 
LYoveavaxator).—The Shushanchites or inhabitants of 
SHUSHAN (Susa) are mentioned in Ezr 49 amongst 
the colonists settled by OSNAPPAR (Assurbanipal) 
in Samaria (cf. KAT? 375f., 610f.). 


SHUSHAN EDUTH.—Sce PsA.Lms, p. 155. 


SHUTHELAH (nbnw; LovrdAa in Numbers, 
XwOdda8 in 1 Chronicles; A Owcovedd\a and Oov- 
cdka in Numbers, YwAdd\a and DwhéXe in 1 Chron- 
icles; Vulg. Suthala; gentilic name Shuthelah- 
ites ‘nne'n; B 6 Dovradael, A 6 Ooveadal).—In Nu 
26%-87 (Ps) Shuthelah, Becher, and Tahan are given 
as the clans of Ephraim, and Eran as a ‘son’ or 
subdivision of Shuthelah. In the LXX Becher is 
omitted, Tahan becomes Tanach, and Eran (jy) 
becomes Eden (jy). The parallel passage 1 Ch 
7-9 has been variously altered and expanded ; 
instead of a list of three co-ordinate clans and one 
subdivision, MT has a genealogy beginning with 
Ephraim and extending to Joshua, into which is 
inserted an episode concerning certain descendants 
of Ephraim (for which see BEeRrtAH). Instead of 
Shuthelah, Becher, and Tahan as clans of Ephraim 
we have Shuthelah as the son, Bered the grand- 
son, Tahath the great-grandson of Ephraim. As 
the genealogy proceeds the names repeat them- 
selves. There is a second Shuthelah, and the ‘and 
Telah’ (nbm) of v.% is probably a torso of a third. 
Tahath occurs again in v.”’, and Tahan of v.% is a 
variant of Tahath. Eleadah and Elead (v.?°) are 
variants of the same name; Zabad is a variant of 
‘and Bered.’? Ladan (j7y7) may be a variant of 
Elead (ay$s), and also represent the ‘to Eran’ 
(iavS) of Numbers. Thus in v.2? ‘Shuthelah. . . 
Eleadah,’ (v.2%) ‘[Tahath] Elead,’ (v.*>) 
‘(Shu]T[hJelah ... Ladan,’ we seem to have three 
versions of the same genealogy variously supple- 
mented, all three, perhaps, ultimately based on 
Nu 26-87, combined with some other source, in 
which Ezer and Elead were subdivisions of the 
clan Shuthelah. Cf. GENEALOGY, VIL. 4. 


LXX B has for v.20f ‘And the sons of Ephraim: Sothalath. 
The sons of Laada, Noome his son, Zabed his son, the men of 
Gath,’ etc. The omissions may be due to the carelessness of 
scribes, but it is also possible that the names omitted by LXX 
were a very late addition to MT. W. H. BENNETT. 


SHUTTLE.—Only Job 7° ‘ My days are swifter 
than a weaver’s shuttle’ (29%, prop. ‘loom’; cf. Jg 
164 [the only other occurrence of the Heb. word] 
and Moore’s note there). See art. WEAVING. 


SIA (xy), Neh 747, or SIAHA (xny°o), Ezr 24.— 
The name of a family of Nethinim (called in 1] Es 
5° SuA) who returned with Zerubbabel. 


LXX in Neh 747: B’Acoud, A Siete, S larouc, Luc. Iaoias 5 
in Ezr 244: B Bw7a, Avid Acad, Luc. “Incas. 


SIBBECAI. 
SIBBOLETH.—See SHIBBOLETH. 


See MEBUNNAI. 


SIBMAH (n>ay ; DeBaud, in Jer. woepynua ; Sabama, 
Sibama).—See SEBAM. 


SIBRAIM (0720; BYeBpdu, A Dedpau, Q Dedpaty ; 


gl 
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Sabarim).—One of the points on the ideal northern 
boundary of the Holy Land, described by Ezekiel, 
was to be ‘Sibraim which is between the border 
of Damascus and the border of Hamath’ (zk 47!%). 
Its site is uncertain. Von Kasteren (Buhl, 67) 
would identify it plausibly with Ahurbet Som- 
bariye, between Merj “Ayyun and Hermon. 
C. W. WILSON. 
SICCUTH.—See CuiuN and REPHAN. 


SICKLE stands in EV of OT for two Heb. 
words, the distinction between which is not ap- 
parent.—1. wong Dt 16° 23%; 2. 930 (cf. Aram. 
magalta, Arab. manjal) Jer 50 (27) '%, Jl 4 (38) 
(fig. of judgment). 
sages has dpéravov, which is also the NT word for 
*sieckle’ (Mk 429, Rev 1414 15. 16. 17. 18 bis. 19) See, 
further, art. AGRICULTURE, and fig. in vol. i. p. 50°. 


SICYON (Scxveév, Duevdv, or Duxusv).—This name 
occurs in a list of places in 1] Mac 15”, to which 
Lucius, the consul, on behalf of the Romans, wrote 
(B.C. 139) to beg them to be friendly to the Jews, 
and to deliver up to Simon the high priest any 
fugitives from the Jews that had taken refuge with 
them. All the places mentioned in this passage 
were constantly visited by the trading vessels from 
Syria on their way to Italy. The matter of the 
letter is most probably authentic, though the form 
cannot be correct. 

Sicyon is a town on the Gulf of Corinth, a few 
miles to the N.W. of Corinth. The name seems 
to mean ‘cucumber-town.’ The town stood ori- 
ginally on the shore with an acropolis above it, 
and this latter formed the town in the time of the 
Maccabees. In their time it was always to be 
found on the side of the Romans, and the direction 
of the Isthmian games was assigned by them to the 
inhabitants of Sicyon, though atterwards they were 
deprived of it. It appears to have been the centre 
of Roman power for that part of the world. 

H. A. REDPATH. 

SIDDIM, VALE OF (oma pry; LXX 7 pdpayé (or 
Kowdds) ) dduKy ; Onk. Sam. vale of fields (i.e. ow] ; 
on Aq. Theod. see Field. The meaning of oy 
is obscure; a connexion with Arab. sidd, ‘dam,’ 
‘mound’ (Conder, ent Work, 208), is very doubtful). 
—The place in which the kings of the five cities of 
the kikkar joined battle with Chedorla‘omer and 
his allies (Gn 14:8); said in yv.! to be full of wells 
of BITUMEN (which see). In v.* it is identified 
with the Salt Sea; but this (if the entire sea is 
meant) is geologically impossible; for the DrEap 
SEA existed ages before the time of Abraham: 
either therefore the clause v.*” is a late and in- 
correct gloss, or the reference (if the narrative is 
historical) is to the shallow 8. part of the Dead 
Sea (from the peninsula e/-Lisdn S.-wards), where, 
in the time of Abraham, there may have been dry 
land. This view, already allowed by Néldeke in 
1869, has also been adopted by the two geologists 
who have written most recently upon the subject. 
Blanckenhorn, in an elaborate geological study 
‘On the Origin and History of the Dead Sea’ 
\ZDPV, 1896, 1-59), says (pp. 51-53) that to the 
‘eritical geologist’ the matter is ‘extremely 
simple’: at the beginning of the post-glacial period 
what is now the shallow 8. part of the Dead Sea 
was fertile soil (like the present Ghér es-Sdfiyeh, 
at its 8.E. corner [see ZOAR]) ; but an earthquake 
took place, which caused a subsidence of the 
ground, and overthrew all the cities except Zoar ; 
the ‘Vale of Siddim’ was engulphed by the 8S. 
nart of the Dead Sea, and the site of the four cities 

ecame the present saline morass (6 m. broad by 
10 long), es-Sebkha,* S. of the Dead Sea ;+ a tradi- 

* The word ‘Sebkha’ means salt and watery ground. 

t Against the view that these cities were at the North end of 


The LXX in all these pas-.| 


tion of this prehistoric event is preserved in Gn 19, 
where it is connected with the history of Lot. 
Blanckenhorn considers that this earthquake was 
‘tektonic,’ 7.¢. connected with a dislocation of the 
earth’s crust, taking place at a ‘fault’ (such as 


-pass along both the E. and the W. sides of the 


Dead Sea).* Diener, in a criticism of his article, 
while agreeing that it was an earthquake which 
destroyed the four cities, regards it not as 
‘tektonic,’ but rather as a local subsidence, accom- 
panied by an effusion of underground water, which 
may well have taken place in the age of Abraham 
(pp. 13-16, 22); as a parallel he quotes the earth- 
quake near Lake Baikal (in Central Asia) in 1862, 
which broke up a large area of the adjacent 
alluvial soil, so that it sank, and the lake covered 
it. Blanckenhorn in his reply (ZDPV, 1898, H. 2, 
pp. 65-83) maintains (pp. 70-76) that this view is 
improbable, and inconsistent with the fact that all 
the conditions for a ‘tektonic’ earthquake are 
present in the Jordan Valley ; and he supports his 
opinion by quotations from two high geological 
authorities, Siiss and Hérnes. Which of these two 
views is the more probable, a writer who is no 
geologist is naturally not in a position to say ; 
perhaps some one sufficiently conversant with the 
geology of the district could explain whether it 
might not be possible to combine them, or, in other 
words, to suppose that the ‘tektonic’ dislocation, 
producing the broader features of the 8. end of the 
Dead Sea, took place at the beginning of the post- 
glacial period, while the local subsidence, producing 
the submergence of the ‘ Vale of Siddim’ under 
the present lagoon, and overthrowing the four cities, 
may have followed long afterwards, in the days of 
Abraham.+ S. R. DRIVER. 


SIDE (i567; Side).—One of the towns to which 
the Roman Senate sent letters in favour of Simon 
Maccabeeus and the Jews (1 Mac 15%). It was 
colonized by Cyme, surrendered to Alexander, be- 
came the chief port of the pirates,—who used it as 
a market to dispose of their plunder,—and was an 
important town under the Roman emperors. It 
was closely connected with Aradus in Pheenicia, 
and the men of Side and Aradus fought side by 
side in the fleet of Antiochus the Great when it 
was defeated by the Rhodians off the harbour of 
Side. The town occupied a low triangular pro- 
montory on the coast of Pamphyha. It had two 
harbours, and was strongly fortified. The ruins, 
now known as Hs/i Adalia, are about 10 miles east 
of the Keupri Su, the river Eurymedon, and are 
extensive and interesting. They include the 
remains of a very large theatre, the city walls and 
their gates, temples, a nymphzum, streets with 
covered porticoes, etc. (Murray, Hdk. to Asia 
Minor, p. 178). C. W. WILSON. 


SIDON, SIDONIANS.—See ZIDON, ZIDONIANS. 


SIGN (nix, onueiov, signum) is used throvghout 
the Bible of any symbol or token, but more especi- 
ally of such as mark the relation of man to God 
and the providential care which God lavishes upon 
men. The rainbow was the first sign of this (Gn 
9!) as the token of a Divine covenant. The Jews, 
from the beginning of their chequered history, 
counted themselves God’s chosen people; and 
the Dead Sea, see vol. iii. p. 1512->, and art. Zoar; it is at the 
S.W. corner of the Dead Sea, also, that, according to Blancken- 
horn (pp. 50, 53, and Profil iv. in Tafel iv.), bitumen deposits 
(cf. Gn 1419) are particularly abundant, 

* See Blanckenhorn’s Geol. map. 

+ Mitth. der kais. kin. Geogr. Ges. in Wien, 1897, pp. 1-22. 

¢ Prof. Hull does not seem either in his PHF Memoir on the 
Geol. of Arabia Petrea and Palestine or in Mount Seir (pp. 
109 ff., 133) to have discussed the special question of the formas 
tion of the Sebkha. Blanckenhorn (1898, p. 75) denies that it 


is a purely alluvial formation. 


SIGNET 


cireumcision was the sign of the covenant relation 
in which a Jew stood to the God of Abraham (Gn 
174, Ro 4"). Living under the direct rule of J”, 
they looked for signs of His power and pledges of 
His care at every crisis of their fortunes. Such 
were the plagues of Egypt (Ex 10%); such was the 
visitation vouchsafed to Gideon (Jg 6") ; such were 
the events by which Saul was assured of his future 
dignity as king (18 107). The prophets frequently 
allege their forecasts of the future as signs that 
their message is from J” (Is 74387, Jer 44°, Ezk 
145). St. Paul’s observation that ‘Jews ask for 
signs’ (1 Co 1**) is abundantly illustrated by the 
Gospels (Mt 12 161, Lk 11%, Jn 48); they 
demanded of Christ credentials of His authority 
to speak in the name of God. It will be observed 
that a sign need not necessarily be miraculous (see 
1S 2%!) and esp. Is 8!8 20? where the expression 
sign and wonder is applied to events which were 
only extraordinary because unexpected) ; the dis- 
tinction between natural and supernatural pheno- 
mena was not clearly conceived by the simple piety. 
of the Jews.* But (although John did no sign, 
Jn 10") a sign is closely associated with the idea 
of prophetical prediction and warning. That was 
the motive of the sign of Jonah (Mt 12°). A sign 
was given to the shepherds (Lk 2!*); Simeon de- 
clared that Jesus Himself was eis onuetov avti\eyd- 
mevoy (Lk 2%). Christ’s miraculous works are 
spoken of all through St. John’s Gospel as His 
signs (Jn 3° 4°4 etc.) ; they are the signs of one who 
declares ‘His almighty power most chiefly in 
showing mercy and pity.’ So signs were wrought 
in His name by the apostles (Mk 16°, Ac 41°), by 
Stephen (Ac 68), and by Philip (Ac 8° 18); and the 
signs of an apostle are claimed by St. Paul (2 Co 
12”, ef. Ac 15"). And, though we may not recog- 
nize them when they come, the end of the present 
dispensation shall be ushered in by signs (Mt 24°°, 
kes oh Rey 120136 155164 19”)5 WToseek 
a sign is not necessarily a mark, of faithlessness 
(see Jn 6°); on the contrary, faith will naturally 
look for such tokens of the Divine protection. It 
is the demand for prodigies, répara, which is the 
mark of an ill-instructed and undisciplined mind 
(Jn 448). See MIRACLE, NATURE. 
J. H. BERNARD. 

SIGNET.— In the early days of civilization the art 
of writing was practically limited to a class of pro- 
fessional scribes. Every one outside that class, from 
the king downwards, needed a signet to authenticate 
the documents with which he was concerned. Hero- 
dotus, i. 195, says of the Babylonians, o¢pnyida dé 
éxaoros éye. An immense number of these seals 
have come down to us, Egypt and Assyria being 
the two great sources from which, directly or by 
imitation, the leading types have been derived. 
One of the earliest and most persistent forms is 
that of the scarab, originating in Egypt, but imi- 
tated by the Phoenicians and others. These scarabs 
were often made of clay or steatite, and bore the 
owner’s name on the flat side. Another very early 
variety is the Assyrian and Babylonian cylinder of 
jasper, chalcedony, or other stone, { of an inch to 
14 inches long and from 3 inch to 1 in. diam., pierced 
longitudinally, and worn on a linen or woollen cord 
round the neck. Ball (Light from the Hast, p. 24) 
figures some of these, which are said to range from 
B.c. 4500 downwards. The name of the owner and 
of the deity whom he specially worshipped were 
engraved on them ; sacred emblems and scenes are 
also common, such asa god slaying a lion, a tree 
guarded by genii. Conical signets, with the device 
on the broad end and the attachment at the top, 


* At Ex 79 the LXX translates na\D a@ wonder, by cneiov, show- 
ing that there was no very sharp distinction between onjertoyv and 
cipus ; cf. also Lk 238. See Trench, Miracles, pp. 1-6, for the 
subject of this article. 
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have also come down to us from very early ages. 
Amongst what are classified as ‘Hittite’ gems 
there are several other shapes ; some almost hemi- 
spherical, with hole near the top; some nearly 
annular; a few stone rings ; tablets with a device 
on the lower side; lenticular gems; square or 
polygonal tablets, with a design on each side ; 
seals with handles. Some very ancient Greek 
signets are gold rings with large bezels, on which 
are designs that originated in Assyria or Egypt. 
In the vean Islands and elsewhere engraved 
bean-shaped pebbles of various materials have been 
found, to which the names ‘island’ or ‘lenticular’ 
gems were given. The signets found in Palestine 
are mainly oval in form, Such of them as bear a 
device, in addition to a name, are either of Phoen. 
workmanship or imitations thereof. And the Phe- 
nicians themselves were under the influence of 
Babylonian or Egyptian craftsmen. Amongst the 
designs may be mentioned the Phoenician palm- 
leaf, a border of pomegranates, a bull, a worshipper 
whose attire reminds us of the Egyptian priests, a 
winged circle. The matter on which the signet 
was pressed was wax or prepared clay. There is 
an allusion to the latter at Job 38"4, and excellent 
illustrations are to be found in the photographs of 
jar-sealings given by Flinders Petrie in Loyal 
Tombs of the First Dynasty. 

Judah’s signet (ann, npn Gn 3878: 2) is worn by a 
cord (9nd) round his neck, as the inhabitants of the 
Arabian towns wear their seal-rings still. He 
gives it as a pledge, because it was the one thing 
which could be proved to belong to him, and would 
serve to identify him. Pharaoh (Gn 41*”) took off 
his signet-ring (nya) from his hand and put it on 
Joseph’s; it was the Egyptian custom to wear the 
signet on the finger (cf. Jer 22"). Joseph was now 
enabled to sign decrees on behalf of the king. Jer 
22%, Hag 25, Sir 17? 49" indicate the value of the 
rings in question. Sir 38 shows that in the 2nd 
cent. before Christ the seal engravers must have 
occupied a prominent place amongst the artisans 
of the day. 2 Ti 2! refers either to the two in- 
scriptions which were sometimes engraved on two 
sides of a seal, or to the authentication of a docu- 
ment by each party affixing his signature. Such 
passages as 2 Hs 2°, To 9° imply that the signet 
was used as a mark of proprietorship. When 
Darius (Dn 61”) seals the den with his own signet, 
(xpiy) and that of his lords, and when the Jewish 
authorities (Mt 27%) ‘made the sepulchre sure, 
sealing the stone,’ the idea was that if the impres- 
sion was broken the fact could not be hidden, for 
the culprits would not be able to reproduce the 
stamp. In this connexion it should be remembered 
that one of Solon’s laws forbade gem engravers to 
keep an impression of any gem they had sold, lest 
another should be made exactly like it (Diog. 
Laert. i. 57, in Middleton, Engraved Gems, p. 22). 
Greck and Roman letter-writers were also so much 
afraid of their letters being tampered with, that at 
the close of the epistle they often described the 
seal. See also RING and SRAL. J. TAYLOR. 


SIHON (jnp and jim, cf. for the ending j\d-y ; 
BA yer, Luc. Yudv; Vulg. Sehon).—A king of 
the Amorites defeated by the Israelites at Jahaz 
after crossing the Arnon. This battle marks the 
commencement of the struggle for the possession 
of the land, and the end of the journeyings past 
friendly tribes with which Israel was forbidden to 
contend. The account of Sihon’s defeat is given 
in Nu 21?!-*6, and is followed by a poetical extract 
from an older source commemorating a defeat of 
Moab. The account is repeated in Dt 27° [with 
the additional statement that the country was 
treated as Daq (see CURSE)], and in Jeg 11!8?, 
References are made to Sihon’s defeat and the 
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assignment of the land in Nu 32%, Dt 14 32 6 445- 47 
DOT 31S JOS Bt Ol las wel a Kea Ne Oe. es 
135" 136", ‘Sihon’ in Jer 48 is in parallelism 
with ‘Heshbon,’ and equivalent to the city of 
Sihon. 

In these passages the name of Sihon occurs 
almost invariably in close connexion with that of 
Ov, king of Bashan. The territories of these two 
kines became the inheritance of Israel on the E. 
of the Jordan, and were assigned to Reuben, Gad, 
and the half tribe of Manasseh. According to 
Nu 21° the Amorite king Sihon had, before the 
coming of Israel, taken from the Moabites the 
portion of their kingdom lying to the N. of the 
Arnon. For the criticism of this passage and of. 
the song in Nu 21°7-*°, and discussion of the wars 
of Sihon against Moab and Israel, see art. MoAB 
in vol. ili. p. 409 f. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


SILAS (ZéAas, in Acts), SILYANUS (Z:\ovavds, in 
Epp.).*—A prophet and leading member (#yovjpevos) 
of the primitive church of Jerusalem (Ac 15??- *”), 
who seems to have possessed the Roman citizenship t 
416°"). He was sent as a delegate of that church to 
Antioch, along with Judas Barsabbas as colleague, 
and in company with Paul and Barnabas, in order 
to convey to the converted Gentiles of Syria and 
Cilicia a brotherly greeting, and the epistle which 
embodied the decrees of the Council of Jerusalem ; 
and also to ‘tell them the same things by mouth,’ 
with any necessary explanations (Ac 15°?-*’). Silas, 
as well as Judas, remained at Antioch ‘for some 
time,’ and, in the exercise of the gift of ‘ prophecy,’ 
‘exhorted the brethren with many words, and 
confirmed them’ (15**). Thereafter he returned to 
Jerusalem ;+ but, prior to St. Paul’s Second Mis- 
sionary Journey, Silas came again to Antioch, 
perhaps along with St. Peter, on the occasion of 
the latter’s visit recorded in Gal 2", or at St. 
Paul’s invitation after the rupture with Barnabas 
(Ac 15). St. Paul’s choice of Silas as missionary 
colleague (15%) was particularly appropriate in 
view of the projected tour ‘through Syria and 
Cilicia’ (154), to the Gentile Christians, for which 
Silas had been accredited by the church of Jeru- 
salem (15%). If Silas possessed the Roman citizen- 
ship, this may also have led, in part, to his being 
selected, in view of missionary ‘ perils from the 
Gentiles,’ as well as from the Jews. The accept- 
ance of St. Paul’s invitation by a leading member 
of the church of Jerusalem, even after the apostle’s 
ecclesiastical as well as personal difference (Gal 
28) with Barnabas, the trusted ambassador of 
that church (Ac 11°), testifies to the fulness of 
confidence reposed at that time in St. Paul by the 
more liberal Jewish Christians. 

In company with St. Paul, Silas journeyed not 
only through Syria and Cilicia, but in Lycaonia, 
Phrygia, Galatia, and the Troad (Ac 168), He 
crossed over with the apostle to Macedonia, shared 
his varied experiences at Philippi (16!2"),§ accom- 


* Silas may be a contraction of Silvanus (cf. Apollos from 
Apollonius), or the original name (perh.=w9w 1 Ch 7°5, but see 
Zahn, Hin. i. 22 f.), of which Silvanus is a Latinized form. Several 
persons called Silas are mentioned by Josephus (Ant. xrv. iii. 2, 
xvi. vi. 7; Vita, 17). The identity of Silas and the Silvanus 
of 1Th 11, 2Th 1, and 2Co 119, is generally accepted (cf. 
Ac 17! 185); although pseudo-Doroth. (6th cent.) in his Séy- 
youuu represents themas separate individuals ; and Weizsiicker, 
with some hesitation (Apost. Age, i. 292f.), suggests, without 
reasonable grounds, that the author of Acts has substituted 
Silas of Jerusalem for the Pauline Silvanus, ‘in order to signalize 
the apostle’s connexion with the primitive Church.’ 

+ So Ew. HI vii. 361; Mey. Comm. ; Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 176; 
McGiffert, Ap. Age, 242, etc. On the other side, see Wendt 
(Comm.), who regards the inclusion of Silas with St. Paul in 
Az 1637f- as due to ‘inaccuracy for the sake of brevity.’ 

t Ac 1584 is prob. an interpolation ; it is not found in NAB. 

§ For vindication of the credibility of Ac 1625-34 (assailed on 
jnsernai grounds by Weizs., Wendt, and B. Weiss) see Giesekke 
“1 SK, 1898, p. 3488, and Hap. Times, March 1898, p. 274 f. 


panied him to Thessalonica, and thence to Beroa, 
where he remained with Timotheus after St. 
Paul’s departure for Athens (174). He rejoined St. 
Paul, apparently, not at Athens, as originally 
had been intended (17), but (owing probably to 
the apostle’s early departure from that city) at 
Corinth (18°).* His evangelistic service there is 
referred to in 2 Co 1}% In the two letters, sent 
by St. Paul from Corinth to the Thessalonians, 
Silvanus is associated with him in the opening 
salutations. His name then disappears from the 
history. 


That he did not leave Corinth in company with St. Paul 
appears to be indicated by Ac 1818, and by the absence of all 
reference to him in the record of the remaining stages of St. 
Paul’s Second Missionary Journey (18!9f-), That he did not 
settle at Corinth, in permanent charge of the church there (as 
suggested by pseudo-Doroth., who calls him bishop of Corinth), t 
may be inferred from the omission of any greeting to him in 
land 2Cor., and also from the fact that both Timotheus and 
Titus act as deputies of St. Paul in Corinth a few years later 
(1 Co 417, 2 Co 86 1218) Probably Silas left Corinth during St. 
Paul’s protraeted sojourn of 18 months (Ac 18), He may not 
have been prepared for longer absence from Jerusalem. More- 
over, at Corinth, where the Jewish element in the church 
was weak (Ac 188), St. Paul does not seem to have felt bound to 
impose the decrees of the Jerusalem Council (1 Co 8). These 
decrees were intended, immediately at least, for the churches 
of Syria and Cilicia; they were ‘delivered for to keep’ in 
Lycaonia (Ac 164); but at Corinth the circumstances were dif- 
ferent. We can readily understand, however, that the bearer 
of the Council’s communication might deem it improper for 
him to take part in any deliberate disregard of the Council’s 
compromise between liberty and restriction, and would feel 
constrained, without any personal quarrel, to separate from 
one who went beyond what Silas’s own fellow-churchmen of 
Jerusalem would approve. The addition of Timotheus, also, to 
the missionary party, and the strong personal attachment of 
St. Paul to him, may have caused Silas to feel that he was no 
longer indispensable to the apostle, and may thus have loosened 
the tie between the two men. Beyond question, the attitude of 
the Jewish Christians towards St. Paul changed considerably 
prior to the Third Missionary Journey. It was about this time 
that the Judaistic counter-mission to Galatia and elsewhere 
originated ; and the same broadened ecclesiastical policy of St. 
Paul, which aroused the hostility of the narrower party in 
Jerusalem, probably also cooled, to some extent, the cordiality 
previously subsisting between the apostle and the more liberal 
section to which Silas belonged. t 


It is highly probable, although not certain, that 
the Silas or Silvanus who was St. Paul’s associate 
is the Silvanus referred to in 1 P 5! as the bearer § 
of St. Peter’s Epistle from Rome || to the Christians 
of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. 
The separation of Silas from St. Paul would 
naturally lead to the resumption of the former’s 
intimate relations with St. Peter, between whom 
and Silas, as both Jewish Christians of liberal 
views on the whole, there would be full sympathy ; 
and the description of St. Peter’s Silvanus as ‘a 
faithful brother’ to the Christians in the above- 
named provinces, fits in with the experience of St. 
Paul's colleague, who, long before, had visited a 
portion, at least, of the churches now addressed by 
St. Peter, and would be probably known by repute 
to all. More than ten years had passed since 
Silvanus had parted from St. Paul. The apostle’s 
last visit to Jerusalem, his charitable errand, his 


*It is possible, however, that Silas (as well as Timotheus) 
may have come to Athens, and returned to Macedonia for some 
special purpose. 1 Th 31f- is not decisive on the point. Silas 
and Timotheus are probably the brethren referred to in 2 Co 
119 ss haying brought from Macedonia what supplied St. Paul’s 
needs. 

+ The same designation is given to Silas in the drouyyue, or 
Memorial of Peter and Paul (a compilation, ascribed to the 9th 
cent., but embodying more ancient material ; see Lipsius, A pok. 
Apost. ii. 9,10). The testimony, however, of both documents 
is discredited by their representation of Silvanus as bishop of 
Thessalonica, apparently owing to 1 Th 11, 2 Th 11, 

{ This coolness is perhaps suggested by the summary manner 
in which St. Paul’s visit to Jerusalem is referred to in Ac 1822 
(see Farrar’s Life of St. Pai, ii. p. 5); and it manifests itself, 
on that apostle’s side, in the somewhat disparaging tone of 
Gal 26, written frum Ephesus during St. Paul’s Third Journey. 

§ Possibly, but not necessarily, the amanuensis also of St. 
Peter (see vol. iii. p. 790, and Ewald, Hz vii. 464). 

|| The Babylon of 1 P 518 is usually interpreted as me’ming 
Rome (see vol. i. 213 f., iii. 769). 
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conciliatory attitude on that occasion, and his 
subsequent sufferings for the truth, had doubt- 
less improved the relations between him and 
Jewish believers (Ac 21. 24). The majority of 
St. Panl’s extant letters, moreover, had _prob- 
ably by this time come into circulation, and pro- 
duced a favourable impression on Hebrew Chris- 
tians, In 1 Peter extensive use is made of Pauline 
ideas and phraseology, especially those of the 
Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians (see vol. iii. 
788). Accordingly, since at the time when 1 Peter 
was written St. Paul either was a prisoner at 
Rome, or had recently sutlered martyrdom, the 
mission of Silvanus, as representative of both 
apostles, may have been part of an Apostolical 
eurenicon, expressly designed to undo, in Galatia 
and in Asia Minor as a whole, the eftect of earlier 
rivalry and friction between the Pauline and the 
Jewish parties in primitive Christendom. (See 
vol. iii. p. 791). 

The names of both Silas and Silvanus are 
included, as different individuals, in the list. of 
the ‘Seventy’ compiled by pseudo - Dorotheos. 
The position of Silas as a 7yovuevos of the church 
at Jerusalem renders it fairly probable that in this 
instance the catalogue is correct. For the con- 
jecture that Silas is the author of Hebrews (Bohme, 
Mynster) there appears to be no foundation. The 
adoption of the name Silvanus by Constantine, the 
founder of the pseudo-Pauline Paulician heresy in 
the 7th cent., indicates a conviction that Silas 
remained faithful essentially to Pauline views. 


LITERATURE.—Acta Sanct. 13th July (xxx. 452); Cellarius, 
de Sila; Lipsius, Apok, Apgesch. i. p. 203, ii. Off., iii. 277 ff. ; 
Ewald, HI vii. 361ff., 464; Weizsacker, Apost. Age (Index); 
McGiiffert, Apost. Age, pp. 230-242, 426. H. Cowan. 
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See Dress in vol. i. p. 6244, 


SILLA (stp; BIaaddd, A Taad\dd ; Sela).—Joash 
was murdered ‘at (AV ‘in’) the house of Millo, 
on the way that goeth down to Silla’ (2 K 12”), 
Millo was possibly either the acropolis of Mount 
Zion or one of its towers, and Silla was, appar- 
ently, in the valley below. There is no clue to its 
position. It has been suggested, from the reading 
of the LXX, that the Hebrew name may, origin- 
ally, have commenced with gai ‘ravine,’ as in the 
case of Ge-hinnom. For other conjectures see 
Benzinger in Kurzer Hdcom. ad loc. 

C. W. WILSoN. 

SILOAM.—A place mentioned, apparently, four 
times in Scripture: (1) Is 8°‘ the waters of Shiloah’ 
(nbza ‘shooting forth’ or ‘sent forth’; B Deadwdn, 
A DAwdw; Luc., Aq., Symm., Theod. D:Awd ; Vulg. 
Siloe). (2) Neh 3% ‘the pool of Siloah’ (RV 
Shelah, nbe’in; BA kodupBijOpa TOv Kwilwv :* piscina 
Siloe). (3) Jn 97 ‘the pool of Siloam’ (x. 70d 
DAwdu; natatoria Siloe). (4) Lk 134 ‘the tower 
in Siloam’ (6 mupyos év Tw Lirwap ; twrris im Siloe). 
The Rabbis and early Jewish travellers use the 
word with the article (m>wa hash-Shiléah) as in the 
Bible. Josephus gives the name as ZiAwd, LiaAwas, 
and DAwdu; the Greek Fathers have =Awdp ; and 
the Latin Fathers, following the Vulgate, have 
Siloe and Syloe; Arabic ‘Ain Silwdn. 

Excepting the statement in Neh 3” that the 
wall of the ‘pool of the Shelah’ was close to the 
king’s gardens, which were on the south side of 
Jerusalem, and the fair inference that the wall of 
the pool formed part of the fortifications of the 


* Shelah is possibly a corrupt form of the earlier Shiloah, due 
to a change in the pronunciation, or in the spelling of the word 
during the period that intervened between Isaiah and Nehemiah. 
The meaning of shelah in Hebrew is ‘dart,’ but in Talmudic 
Hebrew ‘skin’; and the LXX adopted the latter interpretation. 
They and the earlier Rabbis appear to have regarded the pool of 
the Shelah, or of the ‘sheep-skins,’ as being distinct from the 
pool of Siloam. 
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city, the Bible gives no indication of position. 
Josephus, on the other hand, distinctly states (BJ 
v. iv. 1) that the spring (ry) of Siloam was at 
the end or mouth of the Tyropeon ravine, which 
separated the hill of the upper city and the lower 
hill. This position is indicated in other passages 
(Verh iis 29h PAB AY the VR Nay a Bet, PIB \uibevabny, a) 
and agrees with the statements of Jerome, who 
writes of the fons Siloe as flowing ‘in radicibus 
Montis Moria’ (i Matt. 10), and ‘ad radices 
Montis Zion’ (i Js. 8°); and also as watering the 
gardens of Hinnom and Tophet (in Jer. 8. 19% 32°). 
The Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) and all later 
pilgrims place Siloam near the mouth of the valley 
that runs through the midst of Jerusalem, and 
there is every reason to believe that its general 
position is represented by the present ‘Ain Silwan 
and Birket Silwan. 

Tie Birket Silwdn, situated in the narrowest 
part of the Tyropeeon ravine, is an artificial pool, 
which receives its supply of water, by transmission 
through a rock-hewn tunnel, from the ‘Ain Sitti 
Mariam, or Fountain of the Virgin—an inter- 
mittent spring in the Valley of the Kidron. A 
little below the B. Siliwan, at the very mouth of 
the ravine, which is here closed by a dam of 
masonry, there is a second and larger pool, known 
as the Dirket el-Hamra. This pool, long filled 
with soil, and now an open cess-pit, received the 
surplus waters of Siloam before they were utilized 
in the irrigation of the gardens which once filled 
the open space below the junction of the Tyropeeen 
with the Valley of the Kidron. 

The Fountain of the Virgin, the only true 
spring at Jerusalem, is very generally identified 
with GIHON, and the changes made in the distribu- 
tion of its waters are intimately connected with 
the history of Siloam.* After the capture of Jeru- 
salem by the Hebrews, possibly during the reign 
of Solomon, the water of the spring was impounded 
in a reservoir in the Kidron Valley, and used for 
irrigating the king’s gardens, which filled the 
valley to the south. This reservoir, the site of 
which is lost, is called by Josephus (BJ V. iv. 2) 
‘Solomon’s Pool.’ After a time the water was 
carried by a rock-hewn conduit (discovered by Dr. 
Schick, PH FS¢#, 1886, p. 197 ft. ; 1891, p. 13 ff.) down 
the west side of the Kidron Valley, and through the 
extremity of Mt. Moriah, toa pool in the Tyropeon, 
so that it might be more accessible to dwellers 
in the lower parts of the city. To this conduit, 
with its slight fall and gently flowing stream, 
Isaiah possibly referred when he compared (Is 8°) 
‘the waters of Shiloah that go softly ’—typical of 
the unseen working of God and of the prosperity 
that would follow the confidence in Jehovah which 
he was urging upon the people—with the turbulent 
waters of the mighty Euphrates overflowing their 
banks,—an emblem of the overwhelming violence 
of the great world-power, Assyria, with which the 
people were seeking alliance. 

At a later period the winding rock-hewn tunnel 
which connects the Fountain of the Virgin with 
the Lirket Stlawwdn was made, and the water of the 
spring was collected in the two reservoirs in the 
Tyropoeon Valley. The execution of this remark- 
able work may be ascribed with much probability 
to Hezekiah, who, prior to the Assyrian invasion, 
stopped ‘the upper spring of the waters of Gihon, 
and brought it straight down to (or on) the west 
side of the city of David’ (2 Ch 32”, ef. 2 Ch 324, 
Sir 4817). In June 1880 a Hebrew inscription (see 
Literature at end) in old Semitic characters was 
discovered on the east side of the tunnel, about 
25 ft. from its exit at Siloam. The inscription 
records that the tunnel was excavated from both 


* The Targ. Jon., Pesh., and Arab. VSS read ‘Shiloah’ for 
*Gihon’ in 1 K 13. 
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ends, that the workmen met in the middle, and 
that the length was 1200 cubits.* There isno name 
of any king, and this, with the ahsence of a date, 
seems to indicate that the inscription was cut by 
one of the workmen employed, and had no official 
character. The form of the letters is not opposed 
to the view that the tunnel was made during the 
reign of Hezekiah. The serpentine course of the 
tunnel is attributed by M. Clermont-Gannean 
(Les Tombeaux de David et des rois de Juda et le 
Tunnel-Aqueduc de Siloe, 1897) to the prior exist- 
ence of the rock-hewn tombs of the kings, which 
he places immediately north of the great southern 
bend. The view that this curve is due to design, 
and not to accident or bad workmanship, is sup- 
ported by the existence of shafts from the surface 
which determined its direction at two important 
points (PHF St, 1882, plan, p. 123). 

Excavation has shown that the present Birket 
Silwadn has been constructed within the limits of 
the ancient pool of Siloam. The original pool 
measured 71 tt. from N. to 8. and 75 ft. from E. to 
W., and was for the most part excavated in the 
rock. <A flight of rock-hewn steps led down to it 
from the city, and it could be emptied by a sluice- 
gate at its southern end. After the return from 
the Captivity, possibly during the reign of Herod, a 
covered arcade, 12 ft. wide, 224 ft. high, and roofed 
with large flat slabs of stone, was erected in the 
pool, and ran round its four sides. This was prob- 
ably the condition of the pool when Christ told the 
blind man (Jn 9%) to go and wash ‘in the pool of 
Siloam (which is by interpretation, Sent).’ + 

In the 5th cent. a three-aisled church was built, with its high 
altar directly above the point at which the stream issued from 
the:tunnel, and its south aisle over the northern arcade of the 
pool. The church was entered from the north, on which side 
there were an atrium, and a narthex with a flight of steps 
leading down to the level of the north aisle. It appears to have 
been the work of the empress Eudocia, who is said to have 
included the pool of Siloam within the city wall. In the reign 
of Justinian the basilica was converted into a domed church,t 
which is noticed by Antoninus Martyr (¢. 570), the only pilgrim 
who mentions a church at Siloam.§ The church must after- 
wards have been destroyed, probably during the Persian 
invasion (614), for it is not again mentioned (Bliss, Hacavations 
at Jerusalem, pp. 132-210; Guthe, ‘Ausgrabungen bei Jeru: 
salem,’ in ZDPV v. p. 52ff.).' 

The larger pool, Birket el-Hamra.|| has not been 
completely examined, but excavation has shown 
that it is partially cut in the rock, and that the 
dam of masonry at its lower end, which has a 
thickness of 20 to 8 ft., and is strengthened by 
buttresses, is at one point 44 ft. high. The con- 
struction of the dam, and the manner in which its 
masonry is bonded into the rock at either end, 
shows that, like the dam of the Birket Israil, it 
formed part of the defences of the city (Bliss, Z.c.). 
The pool is probably the work of Hezekiah, and 
referred to (Is 22") as the mikueh, or ‘ditch (RV 
reservoir) between the two walls for the waters of 
the old pool.’ The dam is apparently the wall of 
the ‘pool (dcerekhah) of the Shelah’ repaired by 
Shallun (Neh 3”). This pool is mentioned by the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, by Antoninus Martyr, and 
other pilgrims, and, in the Middle Ages, it was 
frequently called Natatoria Siloe, to distinguish 
it from the wpper pool of Siloam. The tunnel and 

* Conder, in his very complete description of the tunnel 
(PEF St, 1882, p. 122ff.), gives its length as 1706°8 ft., or, 
approximately, 1200 cubits of 17 in., and states that the point 
of junction was 944 ft. from the Siloam end. See also PE Mem. 
‘Jerusalem,’ p. 345. 

+ On the play upon the meaning of the word, and on the 
parallelism between ‘the sent one’ and ‘the sent water,’ see 
Basil on Is 8. 

{ The position of the church with regard to the pool is not 
unlike that of St. Mary 77 probatica, in the Pool of Bethesda 
near the Church of St. Anne. 

§ The church is also mentioned in the life of St. Peter the 
Iberian (409-488). 

| This name is derived from the hard red cement full of 
pounded pottery which is used for lining cisterns, and is locally 
called hamra. cs 


the pools are possibly referred to in 2 Ch 32’, Is 
999 and Sir 481". ; 

The water of Siloam is described by Josephus as 
being sweet and abundant (BJ v. iv. 1); and hy 
the Rabbis, who attributed digestive properties to 
it, as being clear and sweet. On the last day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, water from the spring 
was poured upon the altar (Neubauer, Géog. du 
Talmud, p. 1454.). In 985 Mukaddasi, a native of 
Jerusalem, calls the water ‘fairly good’; but the 
author of the Marasid (c. 1300) says that it was 
then no longer sweet. Writers of the 15th and 
16th cents. call it brackish but wholesome. As 
the spring depends upon the annual rainfall for its 
supply, the water, which percolates through vast 
accumulations of refuse, must to a certain extent 
be impure, but it is still used for drinking pur- 
poses by the villagers of Silwdn and by the poor 
of Jerusalem. In consequence of the miracle 
wrought on the blind man, the water and pool are 
held in much honour by Jews, Christians, and 
Moslems. Healing properties, especially in the 
case of eye diseases; have been attributed to tie 
water from the early days of Christianity, and 
numerous legends have gathered round it. Chris- 
tians believed that it came from Shiloh or from 
Mt. Zion; Moslems, that on the night of ‘Arafat it 
came underground from the holy well, Zemzem, 
at Mecca. A small perennial stream flows from 
the Fountain of the Virgin to the Pool of Siloam, 
and its volume is increased, at uncertain times, by 
a sudden rush of water from the spring. The 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, Jerome (i7 Js. 8°), and most of 
the pilgrims, write of the increased flow as periodic ; 
but in reality it varies greatly, and is dependent 
upon the rainfall and the season. During a wet 
winter the stream swells two or three times a 
day, whilst in summer the rise takes place only 
once in two or three days. All knowledge of the 
tunnel through which the stream runs was lost for 
several centuries, and it was first rediscovered in 
the 13th cent. It may perhaps even be inferred 
from the silence of Josephus that the Fountain of 
the Virgin was unknown to him, and that it was 
first opened, after its closure by Hezekiah, some 
centuries later. 

After the capture of Jerusalem by the Arabs a village sprang 
up in the valley below the pool. In 1047 Nasir-i-Khusrau found 
an endowed hospital, with salaried physicians, and many build- 
ings, erected for charitable purposes, near the spring. Early in 
the 12th cent. there was a small monastery at Siloam, but about 
1300 the buildings were in ruins, and the irrigated gardens, 
which had been bequeathed by one of the Khalifs to the poor of 
Jerusalem, had disappeared. By the middle of the 17th cent. 
the pools were filled with rubbish, and the tradition, which had 
lingered into the 16th cent., that a church dedicated to the 
Salvator tlluminator had once stood above the mouth of the 
tunnel, was lost. The village of Siloam, Kefr Silwan, on 
the left bank of the Kidron Valley, at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives, is of comparatively recent growth. Christian anchorites, 
and afterwards Moslems, are alluded to as living in the caves; 
but Quaresmius, in the 17th cent., is the first to distinctly 
mention the village by its present name (Guy le Strange, Pad. 
under the Moslems ; Tobler, Die Siloahquelle und der Oelberg ; 
P.P. Text Society translations). 


The ‘tower in Siloam’ (ik 134), of which nothing 
further is known, may have been one of the towers 
in the city wall near the pool. 


LirEraTuRnE.—The principal authorities for the site and the 
description of the pool have been cited in the article. For the 
inscription and its bearing on the history of the Heb. alphabet, 
see esp. Driver, Teat of Sanvuel, p. 14 ff. (with facsimile, tran- 
scription, and translation); Weir, Short Hist. of the Heb. Teat 
of OT, 9ff.; Euting in Ges.-Kautzsch’s Heb. Gram.; Socin 
(plate 8 in ZDPYV iv., and, in an amended form, Die Siloahin- 
schrift, Freiburg, 1899); Lidzbarski, Handb. d. nordsem. Epi- 
araphik, 1898; cf. Cheyne in PS, ‘Isaiah,’ 143. 
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SILYANUS.—See SILAS. 


SILVER (02 [Aram. 453], dpyupos, apyvprov) comes 
next to gold in the list of precious metals. Its 
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yalue arises partly from its comparative rarity, and 
partly from its properties of resistance to corro- 
sion, brilliant white lustre, malleability, ductility, 
and the like, which make it a specially suitable 
material for artistic workmanship. The know- 
ledge and use of silver in classical and Bible lands 
go back to prehistoric times. This metal appears 
in Homer as put to a great variety of purposes. 
Vessels and ornaments made of it were found by 
Schliemann at Mycene. Silver is equally in evi- 
dence among the remains of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, and Hittites. It is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 

Silver is rarely found in the native state, and 
has almost always to be extracted from some form 
of ore. The principal Asiatic source of it in 
ancient times was in the mountains of Armenia 
and Kurdistan. Homer (J/. ii. 857) refers to the 
special excellence of the silver brought from 
Alybé in Pontus. The mines of these regions 
have been wrought by the Turkish Government in 
modern times. In Europe the silver mines. of 
Laurium in Attica were of considerable import- 
ance, and proved a rich source of wealth to Athens. 
There were also mines in Thrace and Epirus. But 
the most abundant supplies of silver were obtained 
from Spain. The workings there were at first in 
the hands of the Carthaginians, and it was when 
the Romans obtained possession of them that 
silver first became plentiful in Italy, though it 
had previously been used in art by the Etruscans, 
who may have derived their supply of the metal 
from Gaul or from the Pheenicians. 

Silver was obtained from its compounds by 
smelting along with other metallic ores, of which 
that of lead was essential to the process. At a 
high temperature the lead combined with, the im- 
purities in the silver to form a heavy ‘slag,’ which 
separated by its weight from the molten silver, 
leaving the latter pure. 

The relative values of gold and silver varied in 
ancient times. As long as the supply was restricted 
to Asiatic sources, silver was scarcer than it after- 
wards became. There are indications of a struggle 
for supremacy between the two metals at first, 
and even of a preference for silver to gold in some 
places. In Egypt silver is always mentioned before 
gold in the inscriptions, and silver objects are rarer 
than golden ones in the tombs. From a fragment 
of Agatharcides it appears that in ancient Arabia 
silver was reckoned 10 times more valuable than 
gold. The laws of Menes in Egypt fixed the value 
of gold as 23 times that of silver. Herodotus (iii. 
95) makes gold equal in value to 13 times its weight 
of silver. The Egyptian asem (Gr. 7Xexrpov [or -os], 
Lat. electrwm) was a highly prized alloy of gold 
and silver. 

Silver was an early form of currency, and at first 
was reckoned by weight (see MONEY, vol. iii. p. 
418 ff.), coinage being unknown among the Hebrews 
before the Exile. Hence in OT 492 is frequently 
tr. dpyvpeov by LXX, and ‘money’ in EV. It is 
also occasionally rendered ‘ price,’ and once (Is 7”) 
‘silverlings.’ Similarly in Apocr. and NT dpyvproy 
is often tr. ‘money.’ ‘Piece of silver’ stands in 
one passage (Lk 15°) for dpaxu7. 

The mention of silver in Scripture as a medium 
of exchange goes back to the time of Abraham 
(Gn 235-16), Silver is an item constantly enumer- 
ated in accounts of wealth, spoil, and tribute. 
The wealth of Solomon is indicated by his making 
silver as plentiful as stone in J erusalem (1 K 10?7, 
Sir 4738), and that of the restored Jerusalem is 
described in the promise, ‘for iron I will bring 
silver’ (Is 60!7). So Tyre (Zec 9°) and the wicked 
man (Job 2715) are said to ‘heap up silver as dust.’ 
Idols were made of silver or plated with it. It 
was the material of various parts of the Taber- 
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nacle (sockets, fillets, hooks, ete.), of the trumpets 
of the priests, and of many of the sacred vessels 
of the temple. Vessels of silver were a form of 
votive offering (Nu 7 passim), and were part of the 
furniture of wealthy private houses (2 Ti 2”), 
Joseph’s divining cup was of silver (Gn 442), 
This metal was used for chains (Is 40!) and orna- 
ments (‘jewels,’ Gn 24°’; ‘ pictures,’ Pr 25"). Silver 
‘shrines,’ or models of the temple of Diana, were 
largely made and sold at Ephesus (Ac 19%). Silver 
mines are referred to in Job 28!, and the process 
of refining is alluded to in Pr 17° 277! 254, Zee 13%, 
Mal 3’ ete. It is described with special fulness in 
Jer 65° (where it is represented as fruitless) and 
in Ezk 22! In both of these passages special 
emphasis is laid on the presence of lead among 
the other metallic ores. ‘These other metals and 
the impurities combined with them are the ‘dross’ 
of silver. 2Ch 9" tells how Solomon obtained 
silver from Arabia. Tarshish is named as the 
source of the metal in 2 Ch 971, Jer 109, Ezk 2722, 
the second of these passages referring specially to 
the silver being ‘spread into plates.’ In 1 Mac 8? 
the acquisition of the Spanish mines by the Romans 
is mentioned. Silversmiths are mentioned in Wis 
15° (dpyupoxdos) and Ac 1974 (dpyupoxéros). There 
was a cuild of this craft at Ephesus, of which in 
St. Paul’s day Demetrius was a leading member. 
In LXX dpyupoxéros is the tt. of Aris (‘ founder,’ 
Jg 174) and of any (AV ‘founder,’ RV [as inf. abs. ] 
‘refine,’ Jer 6, where also 42¥ = dpyupoxoretv). 
‘Silver plate’ is the equivalent of dpyJpwuain Jth 12! 
154, 1 Mac 15”. The plumage of doves in sunlight 
is described in Ps 68" as ‘wings covered with 
silver.’ Wisdom and instruction are frequently 
compared for preciousness to pure silver, as are 
also the words of God (Ps 12°). The refining of 
silver is a figure for the discipline of the righteous 
(Ps 66!°, cf. also Is 48). Silver turned to dross is 
a metaphor for moral deterioration (Is 1”, Jer 6°"). 

For questions connected with currency and coin- 
age see MONEY. 

LITERATURE.—Polybius, xxxiv. 9; Pliny, HN xxxiii. 23, 31; 
Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 461; Layard, Nineveh, ii. 264; 
Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Sardinia, Judea, ete. ii. 
268 ; Hamilton, Researches, i. 234 ff.; Del Mar, Hist. of Precious 
Metals, 221 ff.; Schrader and Jevons, Prehistoric Antiquities, 
180 ff. JAMES PATRICK. 


SILYERLING.—See Money in vol. iii. p. 432+. 


SIMEON (jiyov; LXX and NT Yupedy, whence 
RV form usually employed in NT, Symeon).—A 
common name amongst the Jews, esp. in its later 
(Greek) form Simon (see art. PETER (SIMON), ad 
init.). The Heb. name is used of—4. The second 
son of Jacob and Leah, Gn 29%, The etymology, 
or at all events the original signification of the 
name, is unknown. J, in Gn 29°!" characteristi- 
cally derives it from yoy (=‘hear’), and reports 
that ‘Leah said, Because the Lorp hath heard 
(shama@) that Iam hated, he hath therefore given 
me this son also, and she called his name Simeon 
(Shinvén).’ Only two incidents in the history of 
Simeon are related in the Book of Genesis. In 
conjunction with his brother Levi he is said to 
have massacred the Shechemites in revenge for the 
dishonour of his sister Dinah (Gn 34). The details 
of the story are obscure, and are drawn from 
several sources, whose standpoint is not always the 
same. The real significance of this narrative we 
shall seek to appreciate in art. SIMEON (TRIBE). 
The other occasion upon which Simeon is mentioned 
is when Joseph determined to detain one of his 
brothers in Egypt as security that they would 
return with Benjamin (Gn 42%), From the cireum- 
stance that Simeon is selected for this purpose, it 
has been supposed that the narrator means to 
insinuate that he had been the chief actor in the 
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tragedy that led to Joseph’s servitude in Egypt. 
The truculent character of Simeon, as vouched for 
by the massacre at Shechem, might also be sup- 
posed to furnish the justification for his severe 
treatment; but it is questionable whether the 
narrator (E) of his detention in Egypt had any 
such reference in his mind, seeing that among the 
sources of Gn 34 E has no place, and consequently 
he may have been ignorant of that story. It is 
more probable that in Gn 42%4 Simeon the second 
son of Jacob is detained as a hostage rather than 
Reuben the jirstborn, because the latter, according 
to E (Gn 87”), had acted a more friendly part than 
the rest of Josepl’s brethren, and had sought to 
deliver him out of their hands. 


The rape of Dinah and the massacre of the Shechemites were 
commemorated in verse by the Jewish or Samaritan poet 
Theodotus (¢. 200 B.c.). It is instructive to compare the judg- 
ment passed upon the act of the two brothers in Gn 49 (cf. 3499) 
with what we find in some of the literary productions of post- 
exilian Judaism. Words of disapproval and severe censure give 
place in the latter to hearty approval and warm eulogy. The con- 
trast is strikingly displayed in the Book of Judith, whose heroine 
belongs to the tribe of Simeon, and whose estimate of the char- 
acter and conduct of her progenitor is as different from that 
ascribed to Jacob in Genesis as her language is offensive to 
good taste (Jth 92f ; cf. Book of Jubilees, ch. 30). 


2. The great-grandfather of Judas Maccabzeus, 
1 Mac 2%. 8. An ancestor of Jesus, Lk3*. 4 The 
‘righteous and devout’ (dikavos xai evA\aS7s) man 
who took the infant Jesus in his arms and blessed 
Him, on the occasion of the presentation in the 
temple (Lk 2%#-), The notion that this Simeon is 
to be identified with a Rabbi who was the son of 
Hillel and the father of Gamaliel I. is as precarious 
as the apocryphal legends abont his two sons 
Charinus and Leucius; see NICODEMUS (GOSPEL 
oF). The very existence of a Rabbi Simon ben 
Hillel is doubtful (see Schiirer, HJ P 1. i. 363), and 
in any case he was not, as late legends assert, 
president of the Sanhedrin, an office which in the 
time of Christ was always held by the high priest 
(see SANHEDRIN, p. 401). If the Simeon of St. 
Luke had been Hillel’s son, is it conceivable that 
he would have been introduced simply as ‘a man 
in Jerusalem whose name was Simeon’? 5 A 
prophet and teacher at Antioch, whose surname 
was NIGER (Ac 131). 6. Ac 154%, 2P 1? (RVm). 
See PETER (Simo), vol. iil. p. 756. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

SIMEON (Trive).—The history of this tribe, 
which theoretically traced its descent to the second 
son of Jacob and Leah, is involved in considerable 
obscurity. From the fact that Shaul, the eponym- 
ous head of one of its families, is called ‘the son 
of the Canaanitish woman’ (Gn 46, Ex 6), we 
may infer that it contained a considerable admix- 
ture of non-Israelitish elements. From Jg 1°17 
we learn that, at the beginning of the conquest of 
Canaan, Simeon joined his forces with those of 
Judah. It was probably not long thereafter that 
Simeon and Levi together sought to gain a settle- 
ment in Mount Ephraim, which was then occupied 
by the Canaanites. Such at least is a plausible 
interpretation of the tradition which underlies the 
narrative of Gn 34. Upon any theory it is difficult 
to disentangle the details of that story, for the 
chapter in question is, in its present form, not 
homogeneous, and the different narratives date 
from different periods, and are inspired by different 
motives (cf. artt. HAMOR, and JACOB in vol. ii. p. 
530f.). None of these narratives is at all suitable 
to pre-Mosaic times, and there is much plausibility 
in the theory of Wellhausen, that we have here a 
reminiscence of an attempt on the part of Dinah 
bat-Leah (a branch of Simeon) and the other 
Simeonites, in conjunction with Levi, to possess 
themselves of the town of Shechem by treacher- 
ously taking advantage of the friendly relations 
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ao 
that had hitherto subsisted between them aad the 
Canaanites. 

Whatever degree of suecess may have attended 
the enterprise at first, its ultimate consequences 
were most disastrous, for the Canaanites of the 
surrounding districts appear to have attacked and 
practically annihilated the invaders (cf. Moore, 
Judges, 240). This explains the insignificance or 
the entire absence of Simeon in the subsequent 
history of Israel. The shattered remnants of this 
tribe, which had begun its warlike activity in 
alliance with Judah, now fell back upon the latter 
for protection and a share of the land (Jos 19°). 


In the Song of Deborah (Jg 5), in which the tribes of Israel 
are praised or blamed according to the part they had played in 


-the struggle, both Judah and Simeon are passed over—Judah 


probably because at this period it pursued its own aims in 
complete separation from the northern tribes (cf. Gn 38), Simeon 
because it was practically part of Judah. 

The absence of Simeon in the Blessing of Moses (Dt 33) has 
been felt to be more surprising, and various explanations have 
been offered, or attempts made to supply the omission. A and 
some other MSS of the LXX, indeed, insert Simeon in y.6b ‘ Let 
Reuben live and not die, and let Simeon be many in number’ 

Lumedy trrw roavs tv apiliea). This, however, may be simply a 
deliberate correction of the text, devoid of any support from 
Heb. MSS. Other solutions of the difficulty have been proposed 
by Kohler (Der Segen Jacob’s, 5) and Graetz (Gesch. d..Juden, i. 
i. 486f.) which have been accepted with modifications by Heil- 
prin (Hist. Poetry of the Hebrews, i. 113 ff.) and Bacon (T'riple 
Tradition of the Exodus, 270f.). Founding upon the unnatural 
shortness of the blessing of Judah, and the character of Levi's 
blessing, which seems too warlike for a non-secular tribe, Kohler 
conjectures that v.7 has fallen out of its place and should follow 
v.10, so that vy.7-11 would form the blessing of Judah. Graetz 
boldly substitutes ‘Simeon’ for ‘Judah’ in v.7, a method of 
procedure which is approved by Heilprin and Bacon as far as 
v.7 is concerned, while at the same time they change the order 
of the verses as Kohler proposed. We thus obtain (v.7) as the 
blessing of Simeon, ‘ Hear, O Jehovah, the voice of Simeon, and 
bring him to his people’ (the latter prayer perhaps referring to 
the Simeonites who, according to 1 Ch 442, found a settlement 
in Mt. Seir). The blessing of Judah would then be contained 
in v.7> ‘Judah with his hands contends,’ etc., and v.11 ‘ Bless, 
Lord, his substance,’ etc.—But, however plausible these explana- 
tions may be, there will probably be little hesitation in assenting 
to the judgment of Dillmann (approved by Driver), that the 
corrections of the text which they involve are ‘ too violent’ to be 
probable. The death-blow which Simeon received so early in his 
career is quite sufficient to account for the non-mention of him in 
Dt 33, even if we ascribe a considerable antiquity to that chapter. 

The early decadence of this tribe is implied also 
in the priestly narrative of the Hexateuch, for 
while at the first census (Nu 1”) Simeon counted 
59,300, at the second (2614) it had fallen to 22,200, 
Knowing the methods and the motives of the 
Chronicler, we can of course attach no import- 
ance to his introducing the tribe of Simeon as 
numerous in the time of David (1 Ch 12”), especi- 
ally when we observe that elsewhere even he is 
compelled to acknowledge its feebleness (1 Ch 427). 

The question has been needlessly raised, To which 
of the two divisions did the tribe of Simeon attach 
itself at the disruption of the kingdom? The 
truth is that long before that event this tribe had 
ceased to have any independent existence, having 
been practically absorbed by Judah. The Chron- 
icler, indeed, perhaps in order to make up the 
number ten, appears to reckon Simeon as belong- 
ing to the N. kingdom (2 Ch 15° 346; ef. Ezk 
48*4- 25.33 Rev 77). There is probably more founda- 
tion for the tradition which he has preserved of 
conquests made by Simeonites in the time of 
Hezekiah (1 Ch 4°54), 

The list of the sons of Simeon is given in Gn 461° 
and Ex 6%. <A different list appears in 1 Ch 4%, 
which is practically identical with another in Nu 
2612-4, Simeon’s towns are named in Jos 19% and 
(with the exception of some deviations due prob- 
ably to copyists’ errors) in 1 Ch 47%, All these 
towns are in Jos 15**-8?. # reckoned to Judah, and 
to the same tribe are elsewhere reckoned such of 
them as Ziklag (18 27°), Hormah (18 30°), and 
Beersheba (1 kK 19%). This is in perfect harmony 


with the conclusion already reached, that Simeon 
was absorbed by Judah; and this same conclusion 
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is strengthened by the circumstance that after the 
return from the Exile there is no mention of 
Simeonites, but only of Judahites as dwelling in 
any of the above cities (Neh 112%), 

_In addition to what is contained in the OT, the Pal.-Jewish 
literature supplies a multitude of details regarding the tribe of 
Simeon and its eponymous head (ef. especially Zest. of Twelve 
Patr. and Bk. of Jubilees). These stories are too manifestly 
apocryphal to merit serious consideration ; and the basis is not 
more substantial upon which Dozy (de Israétieten te Mekka) 
builds his theory that the sanctuary at Mecca was founded by 
Simeonites in the time of David. In his important monograph, 
der Stamm Simeon (Meissen, 1866), Graf not only rejects this 
“opinion as wholly devoid of historical support, but subjects to a 
searching examination the attempt of Movers and Hitzig to 
discover other OT allusions besides those of the Chronicler to 
Simeonite conquests and settlements outside Palestine. The 
words of Mic 115 ‘The glory of Israel shall come even unto 
Adullam’ have been, strangely enough, connected with the 
history in 1Ch 43443, The exegesis by which this result is 
reached is exceedingly strained, and tl:e interpretation also 
involves, What was not the case, that Simeon belonged to the 
N. kingdom. Equally unsuccessful is the attempt to prove 
that it is the Simeonites of Mt. Seir who put the question in 
Is 2111 (‘Watchman, what of the night?’). The title of the 
oracle, ‘Burden of Dumah,’ has been sought to be connected 
with the DumsaH of Gn 25!4, mentioned as a family of the 
Ishmaelites side by side with Mibsam and Mishma, which last 
are in 1Ch 4% the names of Simeonite families. The latter 
circumstance may legitimately be urged in favour of the proba- 
bility of large admixtures of Ishmaelite as well as Can. elements 
in the tribe of Simeon. But none of the localities known to us 
by the name Dumah will suit the topographical necessities of 
Is 2111f, and it is far more probable that 717 is a textual error 
for DIN (Cheyne in SBOT ; Marti, Jes. ad loc.), or that Dumah 
(‘silence’) is in this instance a symbolical designation of Edom 
(Del., Dillm., and many others). 

Side by side with Dumah we find in Gn 2514 Massa, to which 
Hitzig finds a reference in Pr 301 311. By an emendation of the 
text he makes the former read, ‘ Words of Agur, the son of the 
queen of Massa,’ while the latter is rendered ‘Words of (to) 
Lemuel, king of Massa, which his mother taught him.’ Hitzig 
endeavours to connect Massa with the Simeonite settlement in 
Mt. Seir; but the very most that the evidence entitles us to 
infer is that there may have been an Jshmaelite kingdom of 
Massa, and that its queen, like the queen of Sheba, may have 
had a traditional reputation for wisdom. That this kingdom, 
however, had any connexion with the Simeonites of 1 Ch 442 is 
not proved, and is on many grounds unlikely. 

Liter ATURE.—Especially Graf's monograph, der Stamm Simeon; 
ef. also his Gesch. BB. d. AT, 221; Kuenen, Gesam. Abhandl. 
255 ff. ; Wellh. Compos. d. Hex.2 312 ff., 353 f., TJG3 35f. ; Stade, 
GVI i. 154; Ewald, Hist. ii. 287f.; Graetz, Gesch. d. Juden, 1. 
i. 486f.; Kittel, Hist. of Hebrews, ii. 69; the Commentaries of 
Del., Dillm., Gunkel, and Holzinger on Genesis, and of Dillm., 
Driver, Steuernagel, and Bertholet on Deut. ; see also Moore, 
Judges, 12, 36, 240f. J. A. SELBIE. 


SIMILITUDE, as used in AV, usually means 
‘image’ or ‘likeness.” Cf. Gn 1°° Tind. ‘Let us 
make man in our symilitude and after oure lyck- 
nesse,’ and Ezk 8° Coy. (where the Heb. is 312), 
‘The symilitude stretched out an bonde, and toke 
me by the hayrie lockes off my heade.’ The words 
so tr? are (1) m32a (Ps 106% 144?*), for which see 
under PATTERN ; (2) 732A (Nu 128, Dt 41-15-16), for 
which see under IMAGE; and (3) mn7 (2 Ch 4%, Dn 
10'6), which is usually tr@ ‘likeness.’ The last is 
the only word tr@ ‘similitude’ in RV. The words 
tr? ‘similitude’ in NT are: 6uotwua (Ro 54), dwotwors 
(Ja 3°),* and suodrys (He 7%); in each case RV 
substitutes ‘likeness.’ See under PATTERN. 

But ‘similitude’ occurs once in the sense of 
illustration, parable, proverb: Hos 12” ‘T have 
multiplied visions, and used similitudes’ (7278, from 
n23 [the root of mi3] ‘to be like,’ Piel ‘to liken’). 
Cf. Mt 13° Tind. ‘And he spake many thynges to 
them in similitudes’; He 9% Tind. ‘ Which was a 
similitude for the tyme then present’; and Lk 4” 
Rhem. ‘Certes, you wil say to me this similitude, 
Physicion, cure theyself.’ J. HASTINGS. 


SIMON (Siuwv), one of the commonest names 
amongst the Jews, is a later (Greek) form of SIMEON 
(cf. Ac 154, where St. James, in referring to St. 
Peter, uses the archaic form of his name). This 


form is naturally confined to the Apocr. and NT. 


*¥For the distinction between ¢oiwois and ixéy see Mayor on 
Ja 39. 
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1. IN THE APOCRYPHA.—The name belongs to— 
1, Simon I., the high priest who succeeded Onias I. 
during the Ptolemaic domination (c. 300 B.C.). 
According to Josephus (Ané. XII, ii. 5) he obtained 
the surname of ‘the Just’ (6 dfkacos), a designation 
intended, probably, to emphasize his strict legalism 
in opposition to the Hellenizing tendency of the 
majority of the high priests of the Greek period. 
In Pirke Aboth (i. 2) he is said to have been one of 
the last of the Great Synagogue, and the saying 
is attributed to him: ‘On three things the world 
is stayed, on the Torah, on the Worship [cf. 7 
Aarpela in Ro 94], and on the bestowal of Kind- 
nesses’ (Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers”, 
p. 12). It is very doubtful, however, whether 
Josephus is right in identifying Simon I. with 
Simon the Just. Herzfeld (il. 189 ff., 377f.) and 
others claim the title for—2. Simon I. (Jos. 
Ant. XII. iv. 10), the successor of Onias Il. (¢. 220 
B.C.). The same doubt exists as to the subject of the 
panegyric contained in Sir 50%, He is designated 
simply ‘Simon the son of Onias the high priest,’ 
a title applicable either to Simon I. or to Simon II. 
The graphic description, however, contained in 
this passage leaves the impression on one’s mind 
that Ben Sira (c. 180 B.C.) is speaking of an elder 
contemporary (Simon I.) of his own rather than 
of a high priest who had died a century before 
(Cheyne, Job and Solomon, 180; see, further, 
Kuenen, Gesam. Abhandl. 153f.; Schiirer, GJV? 
ii. 355f. [AJP it. 1. 355f.]; Graetz, ‘Simon der 
Gerechte und seine Zeit,’ in MWonatsschrift, 1857, 
pp. 45-56). 3. A temple official who, out of ill-will 
to the high priest ONIAS I., suggested to SELEU- 
CUS Iv. the plundering of the temple treasury, 
2 Mac 34. See HELIODORUS. 4 Simon the Mac- 
cabee.—See MACCABEES, vol. ili. p. 185. 5. 1 Es 
92. See CHOSAMEUS. 

ii. IN THE NT.—1. The Apostle Peter.—See 
PETER (SIMON). 2. See SIMON Maaus. 3. Another 
of the apostles, Simon the CANANAiAN (which see). 
4 A brother of Jesus (Mt 13°, Mk 6°). It is very 
doubtful whether he should be identified with the 
Symeon who is said to have succeeded James ‘ the 
Lord’s brother’ as bishop of Jerusalem (Euseb. HE 
iii. 11, iv. 22), and to have suffered martyrdom 
under Trajan (7b. ili. 32). Hegesippus, whom 
Euseb. professes to quote, describes this Symeon 
as son of Clopas, and calls him dveyids of the Lord, 
while James and Jude are spoken of as the 
Lord’s ddedpol. See art. BRETHREN OF THE LORD, 
vol. i, pp. 320%, 321». 5. Simon “the leper,” in 
whose house a woman anointed Jesus, Mt 26°, 
Mk 14%. The question of the identity of our 
Lord’s host and the cognate questions connected 
with the incident of the anointing are exhaustively 
discussed in art. Mary, vol. i. p. 279ff. 6. A 
Pharisee who invited Jesus to eat with him, Lk 
7°68. On this occasion we read that a woman that 
was ‘a sinner’ (a4uaprwdds) anointed Jesus’ feet. 
For the relation of this incident to the narratives 
of Mt 26, Mk 14, and Jn 12, see, again, art. MARY 
as just cited, and ef. Bruce, Parabolic Teaching of 
Christ, 250 ff. 7. The father (?) of JUDAS ISCARIOT, 
In all the passages (Jn 67 13? *6) where this Simon 
is named, the Greek text (Iovdas Diuwvos, ‘ Judas of 
Simon’) leaves it uncertain what was his relation- 
ship to the traitor, but the EV ‘Judas the son of 
Simon’ is probably correct. It is very precarious 
to identify Simon Iscariot (Jn 67 137°) with Simon 
the Cananzean. 8. A Cyrenian, who was compelled 
by the Roman soldiers to bear the cross of Jesus 
(Mt 27°, Mk 157, Lk 23%). He is described by 
St. Mark as the father of ALEXANDER and RUFUS, 
names evidently well known in the early Christian 
Church. The story in the Gospels was perverted 
by some of the Docetic sects, the Basilidians going 
the length of maintaining that Simon not only 
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bore the cross, but was actually erucified in mis- 


take for Jesus. 9. The tanner, with whom St. 
Peter lodged at Joppa (Ac 9% 10% 17- #2), 
J. A. SELBIE. 

SIMON MAGUS.—The name usually given for 
the sake of distinction to that Simon who is men- 
tioned in only one place in the NT, but to whom, 
both in Patristic literature and in modern criticism, 
the part assigned is very considerable. There are 
some features in the story of the N'Tl which excite 
our curiosity; the early Fathers have detailed 
accounts of his false teaching, and give him the 
doubtful honour of being the first of the heresi- 
archs, the source and spring of all later heresy ; 
early Christian romance writers embellished his 
history with many wonderful details, and made 
him the antagonist of Simon Peter, both in verbal 
disputations and in the exhibition of magical arts ; 
while a school of modern critics has found in his 
career and the stories concerning him the chief 
support for a far-reaching reconstruction of our 
conceptions of early Christianity. In order to 
obtain a sound basis for our investigations, it will 
be useful after examining the account in the NT to 
go carefully through the Patristic evidence in 
chronological order, and after that consider the 
fuller narratives of uncertain date contained in 
the Clementine literature and Apocryphal Acts. 
We shall thus be in a better position to estimate 
the force and value of modern criticism, and be 
able to offer a probable explanation of the various 
difficulties that the probleim presents. 


i. Simon in the New Testament. 

ii. Simon in Patristic literature to A.D. 400. 
iii, The Clementine literature and Apocryphal Acts. 
iv. Modern critical views. 

v. The growth of the legend. 
vi. The affinities of Simon’s system. 

vii. Simon Magus and simony. 
viii. Simon Magus and the Faust legend. 

Literature. 


i. SIMON IN THE NT. —In Ac 8**4, where the 
preaching of Philip in Samaria is described, we 
are told that ‘there was a certain man called 
Simon, which beforetime in the city used sorcery, 
and bewitched the people of Samaria, giving out 
that himself was some great one’ (Adéywy eval twa 
éavroy péyav). All the people followed him, and 
described him as ‘that power of God which is 
called great’ (otrés €or 7 Sivayis TOO Oeod % Kadov- 
pévn peyadn). When the rest of the city was con- 
verted, Simon also believed and was baptized, and 
continued with Philip, amazed at his miracles. 
When Peter and John came down, they laid hands 
on the converts, who received the Holy Ghost. 
Simon then offered Peter money, saying, ‘Give me 
also this power, that on whomsoever I lay hands, he 
may receive the Holy Ghost.’ Peter sternly re- 
buked him. ‘Thy money perish with thee . 
thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter... 
thou art in the gall of bitterness, and the bond of 
iniquity.’ Simon entreated him to pray the Lord 
that none of those things might come upon him. 

It will be more convenient to postpone comments 
on this passage until we have collected further in- 
formation on the subject. 

ll. PATRISTIC EVIDENCE.—The earliest informa- 
tion outside the NT comes from Justin Martyr, c. 
150 (Apol. i. 26, 56 [cf. Eus. HZ ii. 13. 14]; Dial. 
120). He tells us that Simon was a Samaritan, of 
the village of Gitta; he came to Rome in the time 
of Claudius Cesar; by the power of the demons he 
worked miracles, and was honoured in Rome as a 
god, so that a statue was erected in his honour by 
order of the Senate and people, between the two 
bridges, bearing the inscription SIMONI DEO 
SANCTO. Almost all the Samaritans and a few 
of other nations honour him as the first god (xpéros 
debs). He took about with him a woman called 
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Helena, who had formerly been a prostitute, and 
whom he is said to have called the first conception 
(xpérn évvoa) which came forth from him. He is 
described as God above ‘all rule and authority and 
power.’ We also gather that Justin looked upon 
him as the originator of heresy and the source 
whence all later heresies were derived. 

As regards one part of this story an interesting 
discovery has been made. In the year 1574 there 
was dug up in the place indicated by Justin, 
namely, in the island of the Tiber, a marble frag- 
ment, apparently the base of a statue, with the 
inscription SEMONI SANCO DEO FIDIO. — It 
is now generally agreed that Justin mistook a 
statue dedicated to a Sabine deity for one dedi- 
cated to Simon (Gruter, /isce. Ant. 1. p. 95, n. 5), 
although whether the mistake was his own or was 
earlier than himself we cannot say. But nothing 
in this mistake need invalidate his testimony about 
Simonin Samaria. Justin himself was a Samaritan ; 
he draws attention at least once (Dial. 120; ef. 
Apol, ii. 15) to the fact that he had spoken the 
truth to his own disadvantage. On the subject 
of the sect which called itself after the name of 
Simon he must be taken as first-hand evidence. 
And there are strong grounds for thinking that 
we have a fuller account which emanates from 
him. Accounts of Simon Magus are contained in 
the following heresiological works: Irenzus (I. 
xvi.), pseudo-Tertullian (1.), Hippolytus (Leefautatio, 
vi.), Philaster (29), Epiphanius (Panarion, 21). 
Of these, that in Hippolytus’ Refutatio consists of 
two parts ; that from § 7 to § 18, containing extracts 
from a work called 4 weyddn dridacts, ‘the Great 
Revelation,’ presents a different system from that 
found elsewhere, and will be noticed further on ; 
that in § 19 and § 20 is derived from the same source 
from which the greater part of the matter in all 
the other heresiologists comes. It is now gener- 
ally agreed, and probably on good grounds, that 
this common source was a treatise (cUyTayua) on 
heresies written by Justin and referred to by him- 
self (Apol. i. 26). The following is the account put 
together from these different sources :— 

Simon was said to have taught that he was the highest 
God, the most elevated virtue (viv Usip ravra divauw). He 
carried about with him Helena, who he said was the first 
conception of his mind, the mother of all, by whom he con- 
ceived in his mind to create the angels and archangels. She 
was also called Wisdom (c«¢/x), according to pseudo-Tertullian, 
and Holy Spirit and Prunicus (v¢ovv:z0s), according to Epi- 
phanius. She, knowing her father’s wish, leapt forth from him 
and created the angels and powers by whom this world and 
man were created. She was unable to return to her father 
because of the envy and desire of those whom she had created, 
and suffered contumely, and was compelled to assume human 
form. She passed through the centuries, as it were, from one 
vessel to another, transmigrating from one female form to 
another. She was the Helen about whom the Trojan war was 
fought; the wooden horse representing the ignorance of the 
nations. After that she passed from form to form, and lastly 
became a prostitute in a brothel at Tyre: she was the lost 
sheep. But since the rulers of the world ruled it ill, and in 
order to redeem her, the Supreme Power descended to the 
lower world. He passed through the regions ruled by the 
principalities and powers, in each region making himself like 
to those in it, and so among men he appeared as a man. He 
appeared among the Jews as the Son, in Samaria as the Father, 
in other nations as the Holy Spirit. In Judea he had seemed 
to suffer, but had not. He allowed himself to be called by 
whatsoever names men liked. He thus succeeded in saving 
Helena, as she expected. He brought man to a knowledge of 
himself, and liberated the world and those who were his from 
the rule of those who had made the world. The Jewish pro- 
phecies, he said, were inspired by the angels who made the 
world. Therefore those who had hope in him and Helena need 
no longer care for them, but might freely do as they would, for 
men were saved according to his grace and not according to 
good works. There was no real difference between good and 
bad, they were merely accidental distinctions made by the 
creators of the world. The morality of the sect was, we are 
told, in accordance with these principles. Their priests (mystict 
sacerdotes) lived lascivious lives, used magic and incantations, 
made philtres, had familiar spirits, and had images of Simon 
and Helena made in the form of Zeus and Athena. 

Hegesippus (c. 180), in a corrupt passage quoted 
by Eus. iv. 22, speaks of Simon, from whom came 
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the Simonians; Cleobius, whence the Cleobians ; 
and Dositheus, whence the Dositheans; and Gor- 
theeus, whence the Gortheni; and Masbotheus, 
whence the Masbotheans—from these, he says, 
came the followers of Menander; and he then enu- 
merates the later heretics. It would be interesting 
to know if this heretical genealogy is independent 
of Justin. 

Tertullian (ec. 200) does not seem to have any 
original information. He knows the story about 
the statue (Apo/. 13). He gives a long account of 
Simon’s system, derived apparently from Irenieus (de 
Anima, 34). He says that even in his own day the 
presumption of the sect of Simon is so great that 
they even presume to raise the souls of the prophets 
from the lower regions (Hece hodie eiusdem Simonis 
hereticos tanta presumptio artis extollit, ut etiam 
prophetarum animas ab inferis movere se spon- 
deant). 

Clement of Alexandria (c. 200) gives us little 
information about Simon. There is a chronological 
remark in Strom. vii. 17 which is quite inexplicable, 
and in Strom. ii. 11 he tells us that the followers 
of Simon wish to be made like the ‘ Standing One’ 
whom they worship. 

In Hippolytus (Refutatio, vi. 7-18) (c. 230 A.D.) 
extracts are given from a work which evidently 
described a somewhat different system, and was 
called ‘ the Great Revelation.’ 


The first principle, according to this, is called é&ripuyros 
diveuss, it is fire or silence; tne fire is of two sorts, gavepov 
and zeurrev, that which is hidden being the secret principle 
which causes that which is open. The world is derived from 
the unborn fire (yevyyres 22 ayevv4rov); first came six roots in 
pairs, male and female, viz. vets and izivoim, gavy and dvoux, 
hoyic ues and évtiurois. Corresponding to these are six visible or 
realized counterparts odpmves and y7, yas and cedqvy, &%p and 
tiwe. A large part of the work is devoted to proving the 
system by an allegorical use of the OT, but it is interesting to 
notice that there are elements derived from Aristotle, especi- 
ally the distinction which runs through the whole of dives 
and évépysiz. Simon calls himself 6 icrds, 6 ores, 6 or7yroevos, 
implying his pre-existence and his immortality. A short ex- 
tract will be sufficient to show the character of the book: ‘To 
you then I say what I say, and I writé what I write. The writ- 
ing is this. There are two offshoots of the complete ons, 
having neither beginning nor end, from one root, which is the 
invisible, incomprehensible power silence, of which the one is 
manifested from above, which is the great powez, the intellect 
of the universe, that administers all things, the male principle ; 
but the other is from below, vast thought, the female principle, 
generative of all things. Whence corresponding to one another 
they form a pair (vu{vyiz), and they reveal the middle space as 
an atmosphere which cannot be comprehended, having neither 
beginning nor end. But in this is the father who hears and 
nourishes all things that have beginning andend. This is he 
who stood, who standeth, who will stand, being a bisexual 
power, the reflex of the pre-existent, unlimited power which 
hath neither beginning nor end, being in solitude; for trom 
this the thought which pre-existed in solitude came forth and 
became twain.’ 


Besides the extracts from this book, Hippolytus 
also tells us (vi. 20) that Simon went as far as Rome, 
where he seduced many by his magical arts, but 
was opposed by Peter. This is the earliest refer- 
ence to a contest with St. Peter at Rome, unless 
the notice in Philaster (see below) was derived 
from the earlier treatise of Hippolytus, in which 
case it would belong to the close of the 2nd cent. 
Hippolytus goes on to give an account of his 
death, different from any that we have in other 
sources. At the end of his life Simon stated that 
if he were buried alive he would rise on the third 
day. He ordered his disciples to dig a grave and 
to bury him. They did as they were ordered, 
‘but he remained away even to the present day. 
For he was not the Christ.’ 

Origen (c. 249 A.D.), in the contra Celsum, v. 62, 
tells us that Celsus, enumerating all the Christian 
heretics, speaks of Simonians who, worshipping 
Helena, or a teacher Helenus, are called Heleniani. 
Origen points out that Celsus has omitted to notice 
that the Simonians never confess Jesus as the Son 
of God, but say that Simon is the power of God. 


In vi. 11 Origen points out that Simon has no 
followers, and Dositheus not more than thirty. 
He adds that this is all the more marvellous, as 
Simon had taken away for his disciples the danger 
of death, saying that to sacrifice to idols was a 
matter of indifference. In the same work (i. 57) 
we are told that Simon has not thirty followers, or 
that that is an exaggerated number. 

Commodian (¢. 250), in Carm. apol. p. 613, speak- 
ing of beasts which have had the power of speech 
by the power of God, tells us of the dog which 
St. Peter made to speak to Simon. This story is 
found in the Apocryphal Acts. 

The author of the treatise de Rebuptismate, ch. 
16 (c. 260 A.D.), tells us of followers of Simon who 
make fire appear in the water when they baptize. 

In the Syriac Didascalia (end of 3rd cent.), vi. 
8 and 9 (Lagarde, Syriac text, and in Bunsen, Ana- 
lecta Antenicena, ii. p. 325), we have a reference 
to Simon and Cleobius and others of his followers, 
and an account of the final destruction of Simon 
in the contest with Peter at Rome. As this work 
is almost inaccessible, and its evidence is import- 
ant, the following extracts are given in full : *— 


Syriac, p. 100, 1. 18 ‘(Concerning Simon the sorcerer). For 
the beginning of heresies was on this wise. Satan clothed him- 
self with Simon, a man who was a sorcerer, and of old time was 
his servant. And when we, by the gift of the Lord our God, 
and by the power of the Holy Spirit, were doing powers of heal- 
ing in Jerusalem, and by means of the laying on of hands, the 
communication of the Holy Spirit was given to those who 
presented themselves, then he brought to us much silver, and 
desired that, as he had deprived Adam of the knowledge of life 
by the eating of the tree, so also he might deprive us of the 
gift of God by the gift of silver, and might seize our understand- 
ings by the gift of riches, in order that we might give to him in 
exchange for silver the power of the Holy Spirit. And we were 
all troubled about this. Then Peter looked at Satan, who was 
dwelling in Simon, and said to him, ‘‘ Thy silver shall go with 
thee to destruction, and thou shalt not have part in this 
matter.”’ 

P. 101 ‘(Concerning false apostles). But when we divided te 
the twelve parts for all the world, and went forth among the 
Gentiles in all the world, to preach the word, then Satan 
wrought and disturbed the people to send after us false apostles 
for the refutation of the word. And he sent out from the 
people one whose name was Cleobius, and joined him to Simon, 
and also others after them. They of the house of Simon followed 
me, Peter, and came to corrupt the word. And when he was in 
Rome he disturbed the Church [much], and turned away many. 
And showed himself as though flying. And he laid hold of the 
Gentiles, terrifying them by the power of the working of his 
sorceries. And in one of the days I went and saw him flying in 
the air. Then I rose up and said, ‘‘ By the power of the name 
of Jesus I cut away thy powers.” And he fell, and the ankle of 
his foot was broken. And then many turned away from him. 
But others who were worthy of him clave to him. And thus 
first was established and became that heresy of his. And also 
by means of other false apostles,’ etc. 

(Brackets as in Syriac text). 


Arnobius (¢. 810, contra Gentes, ii. 12) knows of 

the story of the contest of Simon and Peter at 
tome. ‘For they had seen,’ he says, ‘the chariot 
of Simon Magus and the four flaming horses 
scattered by the mouth of Peter, and disappearing 
at the name of Christ.’ He had been hurled down, 
and his legs broken; then, taken to Brunda, worn 
out with tortures and with shame, he had again 
thrown himself down from a lofty summit. 

Husebius (c. 324 A.D., H# ii. 13. 14) gives an 
account of Simon drawn from Justin Martyr and 
Ivenzeus, and embellished with somewhat strong 
vituperative language. He then goes on to refer 
to a contest with Peter, first in Judea, then in 
Rome. 

‘Forthwith,’ he says, ‘the above-mentioned impostor was 
smitten in the eyes of his mind by a Divine and wonderful 
light, and when first he had been convicted in Judxa by the 
Apostle Peter of the evil deeds he had committed, he departed 
in flight on a great journey over the sea from the East to the 


West, thinking in this way only he would be able to live as he 
wished.’ He tells us that he came to Rome, was assisted there 


* The writer is indebted for these extracts to the Rev. W. O 
Allen of Exeter College, Oxford, who is engaged on a translation 
of the Syriac. The passage is also contained in the Latin Frag- 
ment, Xxxii. 
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by the devil, obtained great influence, and was honoured by a 
statue. But during the reign of Claudius, Peter himself came 
there. ‘And when the Divine word thus made its dwelling 
there, the power of Simon and the man himself were immedi- 
ately quenched.’ 


Ensebius and the author of the Syrive Didascalia 
quoted above are the first writers who speak of 
both a contest in Judvea and also one in Reme ; but 
there does not seem to be any reason for thinking 
that either of them had any other source for the 
former than the Acts of the Apostles. We do not 
know Eusebius’ source for the overthrow of Simon 
by Peter, and his language is curiously ambiguous. 
Probably he is giving the common story, drawn 
from mere apocryphal writing, the worthlessness 
of which he knows quite well. This makes him 
avoid both a quotation and direct details. 

Cyril of Jerusalem (¢. 347, Cat. vi. 14, 15) gives 
an account based upon the Acts and Justin. He 
also gives an account of the destruction of Simon 
when he attempted to fly. It is interesting, as 
we shall see, to notice that he ascribes the final 
catastrophe to the joint agency of Peter and Paul, 
showing that he possessed a story which contained 
the names of them both. 

The work de excidio Hierosolym. ii. 2 (A.D. 368), 
ascribed to Hegesippus, but probably by Ambrose, 
gives an account of a contest at Rome of Peter 
and Paul with Simon. It narrates a considerable 
number of incidents contained in the Latin Acts. 

Philaster (c. 380 A.D.), in his account of heresies 
(Her. xxix.), knows of the contest at Rome with 
Peter before Nero. He tells us that Simon fled 
from Jerusalem to escape Peter, and came to 
Rome, and then narrates the contest. If this came 
from his source, the early treatise of Hippolytus, 
it would throw the evidence for it into the 2nd 
cent. ; but as it is absent in the parallel passage of 
Epiphanius, and as Hippolytus in his later treatise 
knows the story in another form, it is not prob- 
able that it did. 

Jerome (in Matt. 24°) (387 A.D.) tells us that 
Simon said, ‘Ego sum sermo Dei, ego sum spe- 
ciosus, ego paracletus, ego ommnipotens, ego omnia 
Dei.’ 

The Apostolic Constitutions, which date from 
Antioch about the year 400, give the legend of 
Simon Magus in what we may call its complete 
form (vi. 7-9)— 

The source of all heresy is Simon of Gitta. First of all, the 
story in the Acts is given. Then comes an account of all the 
false teachers who went forth into the world. Then of 
the contest between Simon and Peter at Cwsarea, where the 
companions of Peter were Zacchzus the publican, and Barnabas, 
and Nicetas and Aquila, brothers of Clement, ‘bishop and 
citizen of Rome, who had been the disciple of Paul and co-apostle 
and helper in the gospel.’ They discoursed for three days con- 
cerning prophecy and the unity of the Godhead. Then Simon, 
being defeated, fled into [taly. Then comes an account of the 
contest at Rome of the same character as we shall come 
across shortly in the Apocryphal Acts, 

This account is very much fuller than the narra- 
tive contained in the Syriac Didascalia, written 
probably rather more than a century earlier, and 
seems to imply a considerable growth of the legend. 
As will shortly be seen, it implies a knowledge of 
the Clementine literature in some form, and of the 
Apocryphal Acts. 

In reviewing this catena of passages certain 
points become clear. During the 2nd cent. all the 
information, as far as we know, that existed about 
Simon, is derived from the Acts of the Apostles 
and the writings of Justin. There seems to be no 
knowledge of the contest with Peter at Rome, 
although Justin believed that Simon had visited 
Rome. In the 3rd cent. we begin to get an account 
of the contest with Peter, which we find in 
Hippolytus; Commodian, the authors of the Syriac 
Didascalie, and Aurelius. Eusebius and the Did- 
ascalia contain this legend, with an account of a 


es 
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contest in Palestine, but do not imply anything 
beyond the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles ; 
Cyril’s account seems of much the same character. 
It is not until we reach the close of the 4th cent. 
that we find in the Apostolic Constitutions what 
we may call the completed legend, combining the 
stories which, as we shall see, are derived from 
the Clementine literature with those derived from 
the Apoeryphal Acts and the narrative in the Acts 
of the Apostles. The contrast between the earlier 
Didascalia and the later Constitutions is from this 
point of view most instructive. We are now in a 
position to study the fuller legends. 

iii. THE CLEMENTINE LITERATURE AND APOC- 
RYPHAL ActTs.—(a) THE CLEMENTINE HOMILIES 
AND RECOGNITIONS.——These are two forms of what 
appear to be an early Christian romance, containing 
the story of the wanderings of Clement in search of 
truth, the preaching and missionary journeys of 
Peter, his contest with Simon Magus, and the re- 
union of Clement with the lost members of his 
family—his father, mother, and two brothers. The 
Recognitions we possess only in a translation made 
by Rufinus about the year 400; the Homilies con- 
tain a somewhat different form of the same story 
in Greek. There are also a Syriac version and 
later epitomes which need not trouble us. Neither 
the Recognitions nor the Homilies contain the story 
in its original form, both presenting later features ; 
and there is no accepted opinion concerning the 
date or the sources of the book. But the completed 
work must belong to a time when the controversy 
with Marcion’s teaching and the preservation of the 
Divine povapyia were of interest in the Church, 7.e. 
to the early part of the 3rd cent.; and some of the 
sources may be earlier. The earliest quotations 
come from Origen (c. 230). The work is clearly 
not orthodox in doctrine, but presents Ebionite 
features tinged with the Gnosticism it combats. 
We will give the account contained in the Homilies, 
stating at the conclusion the main differences in 
the narrative of the Recognitions. 


The Homilies begin with an account of Clement, of his early 
religious impulses, of the desire that he had to hear of the new 
prophet, and of his meeting with Peter at Czsarea in Palestine, 
He finds that Peter is, on the next day, to dispute with a 
certain Simon of Gitta (Bk. i.). The history of Simon is then 
related by Aquila and Nicetas, who had formerly been his 
pupils. His father’s name was Antonius, his mother’s, Rachel. 
He was a Samaritan of the village of Gitta or Gitthe, six miles 
from Samaria. ile was educated at Alexandria, and skilled in 
the wisdom of the Greeks and in magic. He wishes to be con- 
sidered the highest virtue (@:arérz Tis Sve wis), higher than the 
Creator of the world. He calls himself the Standing One (6' Ecras), 
as signifying that he will always be firmly established (a: 3% orzco- 
mevos aes), and having no cause of corruption in him. The 
Creator of the world is not the highest God, nor will the dead 
be raised. He denies Jerusalem and substitutes Mt. Gerizim. 
He puts himself in the place of Christ. He perverts the Law 
by his own interpretation of it. He was the chief of the 
disciples of John the Hemerobaptist. As our Lord had 12 
apostles symbolizing the 12 months of the year, so John had 30, 
of whom one was a woman.named Helena, thus symbolizing the 
29% days in a month. The death of John occurred during the 
absence of Simon in Alexandria, and Dositheus succeeded to 
his place. Simon, on his return, desiring the headship, pre- 
tended to be a disciple, and then accused Dositheus of not 
delivering the teaching correctly. Dositheus then attempted 
to beat him with a rod, whereupon Simon became a cloud of 
smoke. Dositheus, knowing that he was not himself the 
‘Standing One, said, ‘If you are the Standing One, I will 
worship you.’ Simon claims that he is, becomes head of the 
sect, and Dositheus shortly afterwards dies. Simon, taking 
Helena with him, goes about disturbing the people. Helena, 
he says, had come down from the highest heavens; was mistress 
(zvpiey), the All-mother, and Wisdom (tauu7rope otoiny zal ropiay); 
for her sake the Greeks and barbarians fought, having formed 
an image of the truth, for she was really then with the highest 
God. To aid him in his magical arts, he had killed a boy, and 
separated the soul from his body, and made an image which he 
kept concealed in an inner room by which he divined. A 
description is given of his miracles. He made statues walk. 
He appears wrapped in fire without being burnt. He is able 
to fly, to make bread out of stones. He becomes a serpent or a 
goat. He shows two faces. He can open and shut doors. He 
makes vessels in his house which wait upon him, without its 
appearing how they are moved (Bk. ii.). 

After some delay, during which Peter has explained the 
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mystical meaning of Scripture, the disputes between him and 
Simon take place; Simon undertaking to prove from the 
Scriptures that there is more than one God, and that he whom 
Peter called God is not the highest God, for he is without 
foresight, imperfect, incomplete, and exposed to every form of 
human passion (iii. 38), The disputations last three days. 
On the fourth day it was found that Simon had fled by night to 
Tyre, and was there deceiving the people by his magic (iii. 58). 
Clement, Nicetas, and Aquila are sent on to Tyre, and Simon 
flees to Sidon, leaving some of his disciples (iv. 6), who, at 
Tyre, discuss with Clement the Greek fables concerning the 
gods (Bks. iv.-vi.). Peter comes to Tyre and Sidon, when 
Simon goes on to Berytus. Peter follows him, and after a 
slight altercation Simon goes to Tripolis. Peter again follows 
(Bk. vii.) him, and Simon flees into Syria. 

At Tripolis Peter remains a long time. There Clement is 
baptized, and then they go on towards Antioch in Syria by 
Orthosia and Antaradus (viii.-xi.). Then comes the story of 
Clement’s family (xii.-xv.), and they go on by Batania, Paltus 
and Gabala to Laodicea. To Laodicea comes Simon from 
Antioch, and a long dispute takes place between him and 
Peter concerning the unity of the Godhead and the existence 
of evil (xvi.-xix.). Then Faustus, the newly-discovered father 
of Clement, goes to see Simon. Simon by his magical arts 
succeeds in making the face of Faustus like his own, and then 
departs to Antioch, where he accuses Peter of being a magician. 
Cornelius the centurion has been ordered by the emperor to 
arrest all magicians. It is for this reason that Simon has 
changed the face of Faustus, and he escapes to Judea. Faustus 
then goes to Antioch, and uses the appearance which Simon has 
given him to destroy the latter’s influence. The people think 
that he is Simon. In Simon’s name he recants, confesses his 
deceit and impostures, and Peter is sent for to come to Antioch, 

The main differences which concern us in the Recognitions 
are as follow: Nothing is said about Simon being a pupil of 
John. Helena is called Luna (cca7z). Simon says that Rachel 
was not really his mother, but that he had previously been 
conceived by a virgin. The main difference in the book is one 
of order : instead of two disputes between Peter and Simon—one 
at Cesarea, the other at Laodicea—we have one dispute at 
Cesarea, and there most of the matters discussed in the Homi- 
lies at Laodicea are placed by this editor (ii. 19-72, iii. 12-48). 
Reference is made (iii. 63) to Simon having said that he would 
go to Rome, and that there he would be looked on as a god and 
honoured with statues, and in iii. 64 it is said that he had been 
there. The voyage along the Syrian coast-line is treated very 
shortly, in iv.-vi. we have discourses of Peter, in vii.-ix. the 
story of Clement. Then at the end of x. Simon comes on the 
stage again, we have the same story as at the close of the 
Homilies, only that the father of Clement is called, not Faustus 
but Faustinianus. 

It will be noticed that this work seems to fall very easily into 
separate elements. Bks. i. and vii.—x. 51 are concerned with the 
story of Clement. Bks. ii. and iii. with+the story of the contest 
of Simon and Peter. Bks. iv.-vi. with sermons of Peter. Bk. 
x. 52 ff. contains the concluding story concerning Simon, which 
hardly fits in with this version of the history. The journey 
along the Phcenician coast is very much attenuated, and there 
are suggestions that originally Simon went straight to Rome after 
the contest at Caesarea. 


(6) THE LEGENDARY ACTS OF ST. PETER AND 
Sv. PAuL.—The story of Simon in t ese Acts 
ditfers from that in the Clementine literature. 
Both alike are concerned with contests between. 
Simon Magus and Simon Peter; but while the 
latter place the scene of the contest in Syria, the 
Acts place itin Rome. The legends appear in twe 
forms: the one is that contained in the Actus 
Petri cum Simone, a document of Gnostic origin, 
believed to have belonged to the collection known 
as Leucian; the other is the Acts of Peter and 
Paul (rpdées Trav ayiwy arocrb\wy Iérpov cal Iav)ov). 


(1) According to the Actus Petri cum Simone, after St. Paul 
had left Rome, a stir arose in that city, about a man called 
Simon, who was at Aricia, who had worked many miracles, and 
said be was the great power (magnam virtutem) of God, and 
without God did nothing. He receives a summons: ‘Thou art 
in Italy God, thou art the saviour of the Romans; hasten 
quickly to Rome.’ He promises to come the next day at the 
seventh hour, flying through the air at the city gate. At the 
appointed time smoke is seen approaching, and suddenly Simon 
appears in the midst. The brethren are in a state of great 
consternation because Paul is away, and they are left without 
any to comfort them, and the greater number fall away. Mean- 
while the twelve years of Peter’s sojourn in Jerusalem are 
fulfilled, and Christ bids him go to Rome, for Simon, whom he 
had driven out of Judea, had anticipated him there. We 
may pass over the account of Peter’s voyage and arrival in 
Rome. He finds Simon living in the house of Marcellus, a 
Roman senator of great philanthropy, whom he had perverted 
by his magic. When Peter hears of the manner in which 
Marcellus has been deceived, he begins an attack on Simon, 
describing him as a ‘ravening wolf, stealing the sheep which 
are not his.’ It was he who inspired Judas to betray Christ, 
and hardened the heart of Herod and Gaiaphas. He then goes 
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to the house of Simon. Being refused admittance, he looses 
a dog and bids him carry a message. The dog goes in, raises 
his torefeet, and in a loud voice bids Simon come forth 
Marcellus at once recognizes his sin, and, going out, falls at 
Peter’s feet and asks pardon. He explains how he had been 
persuaded to erect a statue SIMONI IVVENI DEO: ‘To Simon, 
the youthful god.’ Further conversations of Simon and of 
Peter with the dog follow; then it, having fulfilled its mission, 
dies. Peter then turns a dead sardine into a live fish, and 
Marcellus, overpowered by these miracles, with the help of his 
servant turns Simon out of his house. Simon then goes to 
Peter’s home. Peter sends him a message by means of an 
infant seven months old, who speaks and bids him leave Rome, 
and keep silence until the following Sabbath. 

Peter then narrates the story of how he had rescued a 
woman named Kubola from Simon in Palestine. Further mir- 
acles and discourses of Peter are narrated, and the night before 
the contest is spent in prayer and fasting. On the day of the 
contest all Rome comes together, the senators, the prefect, and 
the officers. First comes a verbal disputation, and in the speech 
of Peter we notice apparently a Gnostic tendency. The contest 
begins by Simon making a young man die by his word. An 
interruption occurs. A woman rushes in saying that her son 
is dead, and some young men are sent to fetch him. Peter 
then raises the young man whom Simon had put to death, a 
favourite of the emperor, and the son of the widow who had 
been brought to him. Again, the mother of a certain senator, 
Nicostrates, asks Peter to heal her son. The dead body is 
brought. Peter challenges Simon to raise it. Simon makes it 
seem to move, but Peter really raises it. All the people then 
follow Peter. 

Simon still tries to deceive the people by pretended miracles, 
but Peter exposes him. As no one believes him, he explains 
that he is going to God: ‘Men of Rome, do you think that 
Peter has shown himself stronger than me, and has overcome 
me? Anddo youfollow him? You are deceived. To-morrow, 
leaving you impious and godless men, I will fly to God, whose 
power I am, having been weakened. If, then, you have fallen, I 
am he that standeth (@ ‘Ecra#;), and I go to the Father, and 
will say to him, ‘‘ Me, the Standing One, thy son, they wished 
to overthrow ; but having refused to agree with them, I have 
come to thyself.”’ The people come together to see him fly. 
He appears flying over Rome. Peter prays, and he falls down, 
having his leg broken in three places. The people stone him, 
and all follow Peter. Simon is taken to Aricia, and then to 
Terracina, where he dies. 

(2) The Acta Petri et Pauli occur in two forms, the Mep- 
ripioy cay kyiov &rooroawy Llirgou xxi Iledaov and the reba tay 
ayioy exoctiAwy Werpov xxi I1xvaov, but the variations between 
them do not affect the story of Simon. The main point of 
difference between this story and that which we have just 
narrated is that St. Paul is here made the companion of St. 
Peter instead of being represented as having left Rome. 

Owing to the success of the preaching of Peter and Paul, the 
Jews and priests stir up Simon against Peter. Simon is sum- 
moned before Nero, and by his miracles convinces Nero of the 
truth of his claims to be Son of God, and Nero orders Peter and 
Paul to be brought before him. The contest is first one of 
words, in which St. Peter quotes a letter of Pontius Pilate 
about our Lord, then it passes into miracles. Each challenges 
the other to say what is in their thoughts. Peter blesses and 
breaks a loaf of bread, and has it prepared to give to the dogs 
which Simon sends against him to devour him, thus disclosing 
that he knew what was in Simon’s thoughts. Simon then 
demands that a lofty tower should be erected. Nero remem- 
bers how once Simon had appeared to raise himself from the 
dead after he had been killed three days, and still expects his 
victory. This Simon had done by making the executioner who 
had been sent to execute him cut off the head of a ram 
instead of his own. At this point there is inserted a conversa- 
tion between Nero and Paul, and then a dispute on the subject 
of circumcision. Then comes the final test. While Paul prays, 
it is the part of Peter to oppose Simon. Simon starts flying. 
Peter then says, ‘I adjure you, angels of Satan, who bear him 
to the air to deceive the hearts of the unbelievers, by God the 
creator of all, and Jesus Christ, whom on this day He raised 
from the dead, from this hour no longer bear him, but let him 
go.’ He then falls and dies. Nero puts Peter and Paul in 
prison, but keeps the body of Simon to see if it will rise on the 
third day. 

It wall be noticed in this narrative that the part played by 
St. Paul is clearly subordinate. His name and his action might 
really be omitted without serious injury to the narrative. 
This suggests that very probably the story in its original form 
came from a source similar to the Actus Petri cum Simone, in 
which St. Paul is entirely absent. 

iv. MoDERN CRITICAL Views.—We have now 
gone sufficiently minutely through all the various 
vicissitudes which the legends about Simon Magus 
experienced during the early centuries, and can 
pass to some equally curious developments of 
modern criticism. ; : 

There is no doubt that the Clementine litera- 
ture is to some extent Ebionite in character, 
and might naturally contain anti-Pauline teach- 
ing. Starting from this point of view, Baur dis- 
covered certain passages in which Simon repre- 
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sented, or seemed to represent, St. Paul. He 
then propounded the view that Simon the Sa- 
maritan was not a historical character, but a term 
of reproach invented for the Apostle Paul. The 
contest between Simon Peter and Simon Magus 
really represented the original conflict of Peter 
and Paul. Wherever Simon Magus occurs we 
should read Paul. At first it was clearly under- 
stood who this person designated as Simon the 
Samaritan really was, but as the two parties more 
and more came together the original meaning 
was forgotten, and hence we find, even in a book 
like the Acts of the Apostles, written in a con- 
ciliatory interest, fragments of the old contest 
still embedded. But we have to recognize that 
the whole of our accepted history of early Chris- 
tianity is really a conventional ecclesiastical 
legead, and the real history of the period must 
be disentangled from the Clementine literature. 
It is marvellous with what ingenuity the parallel 
was worked out when once the idea was started. 
Simon called himself the great power of God. 
Paul claims that he lived by the power of God 
(2 Co 12° 134). When Simon offers money to buy 
the power of conferring the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, this is an allusion to Paul, who by his 
contributions for the poor saints at Jerusalem 
was attempting to obtain the apostleship. Peter 
tellmg Simon that he has neither part nor lot in 
this matter, is really Peter telling Paul that he 
has not the kAfjpos ris drocro fs. 

Lipsius, who had worked out this theory in the 
most Ingenious manner, did so mainly in con- 
nexion with his researches into the early history 
of the story of St. Peter’s martyrdom at Rome. 
The original idea of Peter having visited Rome 
was Ebionite. ‘The tradition of Peter’s presence 
in Rome, which, unhistorigal as it is, can only be 
explained by an anti- Pauline interest, is most 
universally connected in the most ancient records 
with his relation to Simon’ (Zeller, Acts of the 
Apostles, i. p. 267, Eng. tr.). Rome must be claimed 
for true Christianity and the Jewish prince of the 
apostles, so a story was invented describing the 
manner in which Peter had visited Rome: and 
there won a great victory over the false apostle, 
the Samaritan, z.¢. Paul. Ultimately, the Roman 
Church realized how important for their prestige 
was the visit of Peter to Rome and his martyrdem 
there, and they adopted this legend. in a Catholic 
sense, Peter and Paul being represented as the 
first founders of the Roman Church. The diffi- 
culty about this theory is that in the documents 
which we possess the Catholic theory is really the 
oldest, and therefore it is necessary to invent an 
early Ebionite Acts of Peter which contain the 
Ebionite form of the legend. This, according to 
Lipsius, was the common source of the Simon 
legend and the Apocryphal Acts, and he devoted 
great ingenuity to reconstructing it in accordance 
with his theory. But in his later works Lipsius 
has given up much of his former theory, although 
he still holds to the existence of early Ebionite 
Acts of Peter. 

This theory of the identity of Simon Magus 
and the Apostle Paul is gradually ceasing to be 
held, and many scholars summarily dismiss it ; 
it is, however, we notice, still accepted by 
Schmiedel (Hneye. Bibl. i. p. 913), and will, no 
doubt, be fully worked out by him. At first 
sight, from the point of view of common-sense, it 
seems absurd, and as a matter of fact it has very 
little evidence in its favour. The evidence that 


there seemed to be arose from a certain method of 
looking at facts owing to preconceived ideas. 
Without going into the question more thoroughly 
than space permits, we may touch upon the fol- 
lowing points :— 


(i.2 It is very doubtful whether the Simon of the Clementines 
conen ws the Apostle Paul. ae 

(ii.) There is little or no evidence for early Ebionite Acts of 
Peter. 

(iii.) The evidence for the Catholic history of the visit of 


| Peter to Rome is earlier and better than that for his visit to 


Rome t)9 combat Simon Magus. That is a later story (not ap- 


| pearing until the 3rd cent.), arising from the combination of 


two or three stories. ; 
(iv.) The catena of Patristic evidence given above suggests a 
quite different account of the growth of the legend. 


(i.) How far does the Simon of the Clementines 
conceal the Apostle Paul 2—It is quite natural that 
the writer of the Clementines, who was probably 
an Ebionite by extraction, should be anti-Pauline, 
and any teaching that he would consider erroneous 
he would put into the mouth of Simon. But 
how far does the masque of Simon really conceal 
Paul? 


(a) In Hom. xvii. 12-19 Simon defends the thesis that the 
betief obtained by visions is more certain than that from per- 
sonal intercourse. Peter maintains that the personal know- 
ledge that he possesses is more trustworthy. This may very 
naturally be referred to the claim of St. Paul, that he was an 
apostle because he had seen the Lord in a vision ; nor are there 
wanting verbal parallels. ~Peter says (ch. 19): ef zzteyvarpeivoy 
pee Aéyus, cf. Gal 211; so again, < ” Exeivou pins wpus ogleis 
nol pmolnrevbers axoorexe eyivov, and we know that St. Paul 
claimed to have visions (2Co 121), This explanation is quite 
possible ; but has not the whole passage probably very much 
more meaning when applied to the claims made by heretics to 
have a special revelation superior to the Church revelation ? 

(b) In Hom. ii. 17 Simon is said to be 6 x20 tmov eis rae Evy 
axpuros éAbey. He preaches the false doctrine, the coming of 
which must precede the true which Peter taught. Is not this 
Paul going among the heathen and teaching them falsely, to 
be followed by Peter, who teaches them what is true? So 
again Hom. iii. 59 Peter says that when he wished to teach 
the heathen the belief in one God, Simon went further, and 
taught them to believe in many. In vii. 4-8 Peter tells the 
people of Tyre that they have been deceived by his forerunner 
Simon. The second instance clearly takes away from the force 
of the first, because the false teacher is made to teach the belief 
in more than one God, and is clearly the first disseminator of 
Marcionism. 

(c) In Hom. xviii. 6-10 we have a condemnation of indis- 
criminate teaching. This is Peter condemning Paul; but really 
it will have equal meaning if we suppose it introduced to 
explain why this special doctrine of the Clementines has only 
been known to a few. 

(d) In Recog. iii. 49 Simon is called a vas electionis .. . 
maligno, a chosen vessel for evil, cf. Ac 91°; and in Recog. 
ii. 18 he is said to be malignus transformans se in splendorem 
lucis, cf. 2 Co 1114. But nothing can be drawn from the last 
sentence, and the first does not mean much. Why, if Paul 
is called a chosen vessel in a good sense, should not Simon be 
called @ chosen vessel for evil? 

(ec) Something more may be said for the expression. in the 
letter of Peter prefixed to the book in which he speaks of 
Ex bpov cvepwrov avomov rive xual QAuupwdy .. . . TporyxemEvor Didee~ 
ozediev.—Here Paul may well be referred to as ‘the enemy’ 
whose doctrine was lawless; but why should not the enemy be 
simply Simon, who was by tradition the source of all false 
teaching? Lawlessness does not mean breaking the law, but 
teaching immorality. 

(f) The most significant passage is Recog. i. 70 (a curious 
episode peculiar to the Recognitions). James by his preaching 
‘has very nearly persuaded the high priest and all the people to 
be baptized when ‘homo inimicus’ appears and bids them not 
to be deceived by a magician, and attacks them. He was clearly 
intended to be Saul (in his unconverted days), but he is 
specially distinguished from Simon, who is introduced as some- 
one different in the next chapter but one. Paul is quite clearly 
not Simon here. 


It seems very doubtful, indeed, whether Simon 
is ever intended to represent Paul, nor is there 
any Pauline teaching put into Simon’s mouth. 
The above passages, which are all the more im- 
portant quoted, are hardly sufficient to establish 
the theory that Simon is Paul. The author or 
compiler of the Clementines really starts from the 
belief that the Simon of the Acts, whom Peter 
combated, was the source of all heresy, and so he 
makes his favourite apostle travel from place to 
place combating in the person of Simon the false 
Marcionite teaching of which he was_ believed 
to be the originator. This will explain the 
whole situation, and is much less far-fetched 
than the explanation which finds St. Paul every- 
where. 

(ii.) But without forcing this too far, and ad- 
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mitting that the writer may possibly have been 
intending somewhat delicately to attack Pauline 
teaching, there is a further question: Js there 
any evidence for early Ebionite Acts which con- 
tained a narrative of Peter and Simon (concealing 
Paul)? 

The theory of Lipsius formerly was that there 
was an original Ebionite Acts which was the com- 
mon source of both the Roman legend and the Clem- 
entines. He found an external support for this 
statement in the passage given above from the 
Apostolic Constitutions, which he boldly said be- 
longed to the earlier portion of that work. This 
is an admirable illustration of the danger of such 
statements, and how very untrustworthy are the 
attempts of any critic, however able, to guess at 
the original portions of a work. Some years 
before Lipsius wrote thus, Lagarde had already 
published his Greek version of the Didascalia, the 
earlier form of the Constitutions, and disproved the 
whole theory. There is no external evidence for 
the existence of early Ebionite Acts as the source 
of the whole story, and Lipsius has given up the 
theory in this form, but he still believes in early 
Ebionite Acts. As a matter of fact, there seems 
very little evidence for their existence. He finds 
Ebionite tendencies in some passages of the Acts 
of Peter and Paul, but the controversy there is not 
with Jewish Christianity, but with Judaism—and 
Simon Magus is the champion of Judaism. That is 
the position that he ocenpied in the Leucian Acts, 
and the passages suggest much more a Leucian 
than an Ebionite origin. It is even more difficult 
to speak of the sources of the Clementines, but it 
is very doubtful if it is necessary to assume an 
Ebionite Acts which contained an account of Simon. 
The contest between Simon and Peter along the 
Syrian coast is almost absent from the Recognitions, 
perhaps the earlier form. With the exception of 
the concluding incident, which was clearly not 
part of the original work, the portion concerning 
Simon resolves itself into the a¢count of his career, 
which is obviously based largely on Justin, and the 
disputes with Peter at Ceesarea, in which Simon is 
made the protagonist of Marcionism. The latter 
would probably be the direct work of the author, 
and does not demand a source. On no subject con- 
nected with the Clementines is it possible to speak 
with certainty; but this much seems clear, that 
there is no evidence of Ebionite Acts, and no need 
to suppose that they existed. They are merely a 
hypothesis, invented to support preconceived views. 

(iii.) If we examine the chronological order of 
the development of the legend, the Catholic accownt 
of the first work of Peter and Paul at Rome is older 
than the story of Simon and Peter. Both Dionysius 
of Corinth and Irenzeus know the story of their 
visit, and both ascribe to them the foundation of 
the Roman Church. There is no certain trace of 
the story concerning the contest of Simon and Peter 
at Rome before the 3rd cent., although as a matter 
of fact it probably existed in the Leucian Acts not 
later than the close of the 2nd century. Chrono- 
logically, the Catholic story caused the legend, not 
vice verst. 

(iv.) The same is true of the whole growth of the 
story. We first of all trace the various elements 
of it as existing in different sources and varying 
forms. The more complicated and fuller stories 
are the result of later growth, and not the original 
source. The simple narrative of the Acts is the 
earliest, not the latest account. This will come 
out more clearly in what follows. 

vy. THE GROWTH OF THE LEGEND.—We are now 
in a position to sketch tentatively the growth of 
the whole legend. Our primary authorities must 
be the Acts and Justin Martyr, because they are 
chronologically the earlier, and because the accept- 
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J 
ance of them explains the rest. Justin Martyr, 
who lived in Samaria less than 100 years after the 
time of Simon, was writing about something that 
he would know. Whether the fully developed 
system as described by Justin comes directly from 
the founder of the heresy or was the product of a 
later member of the school, may of course still be 
doubted, but the system harmonizes with what we 
readin the Acts; nor are there any a@ priori reasons 
for doubting the story about Simon and the woman 
he chose to call Helena. The later account of the 
system which we find in Hippolytus was probably 
the production of some member of the sect ; but it 
is on the same lines as the older work, and we must 
remember that the essence of Gnosticism was not 
orthodoxy but speculation. Different members of 
the school of Basilides produced very different 
systems, and in the same way some members of the 
school of Simon produced the later development 
described above. The main source of the Clemen- 
tine literature was directly or indirectly Justin, 
possibly also Hegesippus, and some of the personal 
details of his hfe and connexion with Dositheus 
may be authentic. 

We now pass to the Roman visit. Are there any 
grounds for thinking that this really took place? 
Probably not. Of what happened in Samaria, 
Justin is a first-hand authority ; on matters in 
Rome he would be ignorant and misinformed. 
He saw the statue, and jumped to the conclusion 
that Simon, of whom he had known so much, was 
here represented. It may be noticed that Justin 
gives no authority for the Roman visit except the 
statue. In another direction Justin is responsible 
for the Simon legend, namely, by making him the 
source and originator of heresy. How far there 
is an actual historical basis for the idea that 
Gnosticism was directly or indirectly derived from 
him may be doubtful. His system exhibits all the 
elements which go to make up Gnosticism ; especi- 
ally we may notice that there we first find the idea 
that the highest God was not the creator of the 
world; but then such tendencies and ideas were 
in the air. The same influences of dualism and 
syncretism which worked in his case would work in 
others. But, anyhow, Simon was the one clear in- 
stance of a heretic mentioned in the New Testament. 
It was natural, therefore, to represent him as the 
typical arch-heretic, the originator of heresy, and 
the place which Justin assigned to him at the head 
of his heretical genealogy was one in which his 
position was uncontested. 

Next comes the Roman contest with Peter. 
The materials out of which this was constructed 
were (1) the contest of Peter and Simon in the 
Acts; (2) the Roman tradition that the Church 
was founded by Peter; (3) the story of the Simon 
statue ; (4) a story contained in Suetonius (Nero, 
12). At games initiated by Nero, some one, per- 
sonating Icarus, attempted to fly, and the emperor 
was sprinkled with blood when he fell. The 
story of Simon’s flight towards heaven was prob- 
ably invented at Rome before the close of the 2nd 
cent., not later at any rate than the beginning 
of the 8rd. Whether the author of the Leucian 
Acts of Peter—a Gnostic—was the first originator 
or not we cannot say ; very probably he was, as he 
seems to have helped to give Simon Magus a pro- 
minent place. According to Photius (Cod. cxiv.) 
that work taught that the God of the Jews was 
evil, whose minister Simon was. This would make 
it very natural that the author we call Leucius 
should have invented the episode; and the date 
which we assign later than Justin, but not later 
than the end of the 2nd cent., harmonizes with 
other indications. This story, like many other 
Leucian inventions, was attractive to the orthodox, » 
and therefore we find it here worked up in a com. 
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paratively speaking orthodox dress. Paul was in- 
troduced as a companion of Peter, not because 
there had been anything anti-Pauline in the original 
story, but because the combined activity of Peter 
and Paul became a favourite subject of legend. 
For an Ebionite form of this legend there appears 
to be no evidence. There remains a certain chrono- 
logical confusion to discuss. According to Justin, 
it was in the reign of Claudius that Simon came to 
Rome. The origin of this date was probably the 
date on the statue which he saw. The earlier form 
of the story, then, would bring Peter to Rome in the 
days of Claudius; and in the Actus Petri cwm 
Simone nothing is said about Nero. But the 
martyrdom of Peter was by tradition under Nero, 
so that at a later date the legend was changed to 
Nero’s time. Eusebius, however, had before him 
the earlier account. He brings Simon to Rome 
under Claudius, and Peter immediately after him. 
Is not this probably the origin of the 25 years’ 
episcopate of Peter at Rome? 

The origin, then, of the Roman legend was prob- 
ably the Leucian Acts. These are represented for 
us mainly by the Actus Petri cum Simone, the 
Leucian affinities of which have been shown by 
James (Apocrypha Anecdota, ii. p. xxiv); the mpdtes 
Ilérpov kai Iav\ou are an orthodox recasting of the 
story, with the exaggerated miraculous tendency 
omitted. 

A separate line on which the legend developed 
is represented by the Clementine literature. A 
combination of arguments would incline us to put 
its date at the beginning of the 3rd cent. and its 
origin in Syria. ‘The sources out of which it was 
composed must be very doubtful, as we have little 
to go on, but the story is obviously made up of 
different elements. There is a story of Clement 
and his relations; there is a story of a dispute with 
Apion, which sometimes seems to have been put 
into the mouth of Peter, but in our texts is put into 
the mouth of Clement. There are certain xypiy- 
para or Preachings of Peter, and there is an account 
of the travels of Peter. But how much of this was 
derived from earlier sources and how much was the 
work of the compiler of the legend we have no 
means of determining. The story of the travels of 
Peter contained, obviously, anaccount of his journey 
from Cesarea to Antioch, of the Churches that he 
founded during that journey, and the bishops and 
presbyters that he instituted. This is preserved in 
both our texts; but was the dispute with Simon 
Magus part of the original document? It is usually 
supposed that it must have been; but in the Recog- 
nitions, which is generally considered the older 
form of the story, the part of Simon is confined 
to Cxesarea, and is an episode by itself. Again, does 
the author know of the Roman contest? The refer- 
ences to Rome occur mainly in the Recognitions, 
and may have been introduced to adapt the story 
to a Roman audience. It is quite possible that 
the introduction of Simon Magus is due to the 
compiler of the work, and that his only historical 
source of knowledge about Simon was Justin 
Martyr and, possibly, Hegesippus. 

But if his sources are doubtful, his purpose is 
more clear. He is an Ebionite Christian by ex- 
traction, who has been influenced by the specula- 
tive ideas which we associate with Gnosticism, and 
he writes to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
Judaism and Christianity. His main tenet is the 
Divine unity, and therefore he combats the poly- 
theism of the heathen, the dualism of Marcion, 
and Trinitarianism (if we may use the term). This 
last feature gives us his date, the period of the 
Monarchian controversy early in the 3rd cent.; 
and for this date there is also external evidence. 
Within the limits of a common Monotheism he 
hopes to find room for both Jews and Christians, and 


- 


his references to the establishment of bishops and 
presbyters by Peter show that he wishes to adopt 
the existing ecclesiastical organization. There is 
a certain amount of art in his choice of characters. 
The defender of polytheism is Apion, perhaps 
the traditional opponent of Judaism; the attack 


is put into the mouth of Clement, as obviously 
more fitted for such work than Peter. The one 
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| heretic of the apostolic age, Simon, who was the 


traditional source of all heresy, is made the 
exponent of all false Christian teaching, and his 
natural combatant is Peter. Paul is never men- 
tioned by name, but anything like an overt attack 
on him would have been quite beside his purpose. 
There are no doctrines which were ascribed to Paul 
attacked in the person of Simon. Simon is not 
Paul, nor intended by the author to be Paul. He 
was obviously a writer with considerable powers 
of invention; he had a certain amount of history 
or legend or tradition, but he may very likely be 
himself responsible for most of the personal episodes 
he describes, and for the use he has made of Simon. 
There is no evidence, at any rate, for any Ebionite 
Acts which he is supposed to have used, nor any 
need to imagine them. One more feature must be 
referred to. Simon is with him the magician as 
well as the false teacher, and a great deal is said 
about the magical element, which requires all 
Peter’s miraculous powers to dispel. The whole of 
this side of the legend appears absurdly puerile to a 
modern reader. But we are apt to forget that all 
the tricks Simon claimed to perform were believed 
in at the time, and that those who claimed to 
perform magical rites were among the most deter- 
mined opponents of Christianity. Magic was a 
real danger, and a very subtle form of false teach- 
ing. It was the true spiritual force of Christianity 
which overcame it; but numerous writers always 
ascribed this triumph to the exhibition of vulgar 
miraculous power. 

It is maintained that this reconstruction of the 
history of the Simon legend represents a much 
more probable and consistent account of the origin 
of the story than the distorted and complicated 
theories which have appeared since the time of 
Baur, and have rested chiefly on unproved hypo- 
theses of sources and fanciful reconstructions of 
the early historical period.* 

vi. THE AFFINITIES OF SIMON’S SySTEM.—The 
historical nucleus of the legend is, as we have seen, 
the narrative in the Acts, part of the story in 
Justin, the system as deseribed by him belonging 
either to Simon himself or an earlier follower, 
and perhaps some incidents recorded by the Clem- 
entines. When we accept this as original, the 
affinities of the system suggested by Baur and his 
followers become a legitimate explanation. Sam- 
aria was a country in which a sort of bastard 
Judaism came in contact with the old Syrian 
and Pheenician religions and the newer Hellenic 
paganism. All these different elements are present 
in Simon’s system. That the relation of himself 
and Helena is a reminiscence of the Syrian male 
and female deity is equally natural, whether Helena 
be a real person (as is probable) or only the per- 
sonification of an idea. The fact that in one 
account—that of the Recognitions—she is called 
Luna (a translation of cedjv7n), makes the parallel 
to the Sun and Moon worship, the Baal and 
Astarte, more close. Simon represents an almost 
pre-Christian Gnosticism, and it is significant that 
only here do we find this very repulsive dualistic 
element. Simon represents the impostor of the 

*Tt may be objected that nothing has been said about the 
Simon of Cyprus mentioned in Jos. Ant. xx. vii. 4. In the 
opinion of the present writer the two Simons have nothing to 


do with one another, and the resemblance of names counts for 
nothing. There are said to be twenty-four Simons in the Index 


to Josephus. 
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period, whose claims are even ‘more improbable 
than those of Apollonius of Tyana or Alexander 
of Abonoteichus. His mind is a medley of Hellen- 
ism, Judaism, and Orientalism; out of this he 
forms a system, in which he himself occupies the 
first position. ‘The influence of Christianity and 
then the opposition to it give a certain vitality 
and force to the ideas he suggests, and in other 
hands they become fertile and prolific. Later 
Gnostics were more definitely Christian. The 
founders of the sects never claimed Divine honours 
for themselves. They discarded more extravagant 
features. But they shared with Simon the funda- 
mental doctrine that the Creator of the world was 
an inferior and, perhaps, a malevolent deity.* 

vi. SIMON MAGUS AND simMoNy. —In another 
direction the name of Simon has become used 
universally for the sin of attempting to purchase 
spiritual gifts or spiritual preferment for money. 
Both sorts were included under the sin of Simon. 
The earliest example seems to be from the Apos- 
tolical Canons, where it is said: ‘If any bishop, 
presbyter, or deacon obtain this dignity for money, 
both he that is ordained and the ordainer shall be 
deposed, and also cut off from all communion, as 
Simon Magus was by Peter.’ And the instance 
is often quoted in later canons. The use of the 
term appears to have arisen through the Canon 
Law. 

vill. SIMON MAGUS AND THE FAusT LEGEND.— 
There are some curious coincidences, if they are 
nothing more, between the legend of Simon and 
the story of Faust. The hero of that legend is sup- 
posed to have been a certain Dr. Faust, of Knitt- 
lingen, who died in 1540. The legend appears first 
in a written form in 1587, and was obviously the 
result of a fertile imagination. It is quite possible 
that in building up the story reminiscences direct 
or indirect of the legend of Simon Magus may 
have come in. The following are points of re- 
semblance: (1) firstly and most clearly the intro- 
duction of Helena in both; (2) the name Faustus ; 
(3) the homunculus ; (4) in Simon Magus himself 
we may have a suggestion of Mephistopheles. 
This connexion may be due to direct literary in- 
fluence, or we may have here two different versions 
of a theme which has been common at various 
times, the contest between Religion and Magic—a 
contest which we have to believe is far older and 
more universal than was once thought. 


LITERATURE.—(1) On Simon Magus generally. The two most 
complete expositions of the two opposing points of view are by 
Moller in Herzog, RE2 xiv. s.v., and by Lipsius in Schenkel’s 
Bibel-Lexicon, v. 301-321. For older works see Mosheim, Jnst. 
hist. eccl. i. 389. There are accounts in all the works on 
heresies in the Early Church, of which the most useful is that 
of Hilgenfeld, die Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthums, pp. 163 
and 453. The most complete account in English is that by 
Salmon in Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 681. Other treatises referred to 
are Simson, ‘Leben und Lehre Simon des Magiers,’ in Z. f. hist. 
Theol. 1841, iii. 39; Baur, Das Manichaische Religionssystem, 
Tiibingen, 1831, 467, Die Christliche Gnosis, Tubingen, 1835, 
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Pa) On Simon and Paul see Baur, ‘Die Christuspartie in 
Korinth,’ in Téibinger Zeitschrift, 1831-34, p. 116 ff., Paulus 
(2845), p. 85 ff., 218 ff. [2 pp. 97 ff., 246 ff.], Das Christenthum der 
drei ersten Jahrhunderte 2, p. 85 ff. ; Hilgenfela, Die Clementin- 
ischen Recognitionen und Homilien (1848), p. 317ff., ‘Der 
Magier Simon, in ZFWTh, 1868, p. 357ff.; Zeller, Apostel- 
geschichte, 158 ff. (i. p. 250, Eng. tr.); Volkmar, ‘uber den 
Simon Magus der Apostelgeschichte,’ in Theol. Jahrbiicher, 
1856, p. 279 ff. ete 

(3) The Apocryphal Acts may be read in Lipsius, | Acta 
A postolorum Apocrypha, which supersedes all previous editions. 
Lipsius’ criticism will be found in Die Quellen der rémischen 

* The criticisms of Renan (ii. 154) are interesting and worth 
quoting. ‘Simon de Getton fut le chef d’un mouvement re- 
ligieux, paralléle & celui du Christianisme, qu’on peut regarder 
comme une sorte de contrefagon Samaritaine de lceuvre de 
Jésus. . . (ab. 269). Héléne, significant par la qu’elle était Pobjet 


de l’universelle pursuite, la cause éternelle de dispute entre les 
hommes, celle qui se venge de ses ennemis en les rendant 
aveugles : theme bizarre qui mal compris ou travesti a dessein, 
donna lieu chez les péres de l’église aux contes les plus banals. 


Petrus-Sage kritisch untersucht, Kiel, 1872, and in Die Apokry- 
phen Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegenden, ii. 1, Braunsch- 
weig, 1887. In the latter volume he very much modifies his 
earlier conclusions. 

(4) On. the Clementines may be mentioned Schliemann, Die 
Clementinen, Hamburg, 1844; Uhlhorn, Die Homilien und 
Recognitionen des Clemens Romanus, Gbttingen, 1854 ; Hilgen- 
tela, Die Clementinischen Recognitionen und Homitien, Jena, 
1848, and in Theol. Jahriiicher, 1854, 1868; Lehmann, Die 
Clementinischen Schriften; Lipsius in Protestantische Kir- 
chenzeitung, 1869, pp. 477-482 ; and, in English, Salmon’s art. in 
the Dict. Chr. Biog. 

(5) On Simon and the Faust legend see Zahn, Cyprian von 
Antiochien und die deutsche Faustsage, Erlangen, 1882; and 
Kuno Fischer, Die Paustsage. A. C. HEADLAM,. 


SIMPLE, SIMPLICITY.—The words tr‘ ‘simple’ 
in AV are (1) ‘75 (from 778 to be open), ‘openness,’ 
inexperience, descending to ‘heedlessness.’ In Pr 
1” the abstract use occurs and the word is tr@ 
‘simplicity,’ elsewhere the meaning is personal, 
and the translation ‘simple’ or ‘simple one.’ In 
Pr 9° the translation is ‘foolish’ (RV ‘simple 
ones’). It occurs chiefly in Proverbs (see Oehler, 
Theol. of OT, ii. 446; Cheyne, Devout Study of 
Criticism, 388 ; Schultz, Old Test. Theol. ii. 283 f.). 
(2) nvns, only Pr 9°, of Folly personified. (3) éxaxos, 
“ouileless,’ Wis 4, Ro 1618. (4) dxépacos, ‘sincere,’ 
lit. ‘unmixed,’ Ro 16! (see Trench, Syn. § lvi.). 

Simplicity is the tr. of (1) ‘ns in Pr. 1%. (2) 
oh (of which the plu. is oa, the Thwmmim of 
Heb. oracles) completeness, uprightness (from 
nen to finish), only 28 154. (3) admdérns, ‘ one- 
foldedness,’ ‘ singleness,’ ‘sincerity,’ Wis 11, 1 Mae 
28m, Ro 128, 2 Co 1” 11%. (See Sanday—Headlam 
on Ro 128; G. Montefiore in JQ vi. 469). 


The Eng. adj. ‘simple’ (used also as a subst.) signifies ‘one- 
fold,’ ‘single’ (from Lat. stmplex, through Old Fr. simple). 
This original meaning is seen, é.g., in its application to medicines : 
thus Gosson, Schaol of Abuse (Arber, p. 37), ‘Chiron was... a 
reader of Phisicke, by opening the natures of many simples.’ 
And we still speak of a matter being ‘simple’ when it is not 
complicated. When applied to persons the meaning is now 
‘weakminded,’ ‘foolish.” But in AV and older Eng. generally 
the meaning is never quite so strong as that, and, when it 
approaches it, always implies moral blame. 

1. Inexperienced or unsophisticated, as Gn 2527 Tind. ‘Jacob 
Was a simple man and dwelled in the tentes.’ This is perhaps 
all that is expressed by the word in Pr 14 ‘To give subtilty 
(RVm ‘ prudence’) to the simple’; 1415 ‘The simple believeth 
every word’; and especially Ro 1619 ‘I would have you wise unto 
that which is good, and simple (AVm ‘ harmless’) concerning 
evil.’ 

2. This inexperience may be ignorance to be instructed, or 

weakness to be defended. Thus Ps 197 ‘The testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple’; 1166 ‘The Lord pre- 
serveth the simple.’ Cf. Hamilton, Catechism, fol. xv, ‘Ye that 
are simple and unleirnit men and wemen suld expresly beleif al 
the artikils of your Crede’; Is 538 Cov. ‘He shalbe the most 
symple and despised of all’; 6022 Cov. ‘The yongest and leest 
shal growe in to a thousande, and the symplest in to a stronge 
people.’ 
: 3 But in Proverbs the tendency is to regard inexperience as 
heedlessness and almost folly, thus 1418 ‘The simple inherit folly’ ; 
and as blamewortby, thus 122 ‘ How long, ye simple ones, will ye 
love simplicity?’ Cf. Bunyan, Holy War, 129, ‘I heard him say 
it in Folly Yard, at the house of one Mr. Simple, next door to 
the sign of the Se/f-deceiver.’ 

Simplicity has not quite the same range of meaning as 
‘simple.’ 1. Jynorance or weakness, descending to folly, as 
Pr 122, cf. Adams, Works, i. 29—‘God, in regard to thy sim- 
plicity, brings to naught all their machinations.’ 2. Gaileless- 
ness, rising to innocence and sincerity, as 28 1511 ‘They went 
in their simplicity’; Wis 11 ‘Think of the Lord with a good 
heart, and in simplicity of heart seek him’; 1 Mac 237m; Ro 128 
‘He that giveth, let him do it with simplicity’ (éy ézaéry71, AVM. 
‘liberally,’ RV ‘with liberality,’ RVm ‘with singleness’); 2 Co 
112 ‘in simplicity and godly sincerity’ (RV [reading with edd. 
eyorne for &xdoryts Of TR] ‘in holiness’); 113 ‘the simplicity 
that is in Christ.’ Cf. Elyot, Governour, i. 220, ‘Trewely in 
every covenaunt, bargayne, or promise, ought to be a simplicitie, 
that is to saye, one playne understandinge or meaning betwene 
the parties’; and Ac 246 Rhem. ‘They tooke their meate with 
joy and simplicitie of hart.’ It is to be observed that ‘simpli- 
city’ in its modern sense does not occur in AV or RV: to take 
2Co 11% in the mod. sense is wholly to misunderstand the 
passage. J. HASTINGS. 


SIMPLICITY (a2 dérys, ‘singleness,’ LXX tr. of of 
as also of 7) is the characteristic attribute of the 
man who is whole-hearted and single - hearted. 
The word amos is applied by Plato to God, who is 


; 
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‘perfectly simple and true both in word and deed’ 
(Rep. ii. 882 KH). It is used to describe the man 
who plays only one part and does one thing, in con- 
trast to him whose energies are not concentrated 
but divided over a variety of pursuits (/?ep. iil. 
897 E). Simplicity is a mark of the just man who 
wishes to be and not to seem good (Rep. ii. 361 B), 
while the man of an opposite type who lacks the 
true virtue of a ‘unanimous and harmonious soul? is 
demdods, for he is at war with himself, and is virtu- 
ally two men, not one (ep, viii. 554 D). Its close 
relationship to dkakla (guilelessness) is indicated 
by the fact that in many,passages where the LXX 
has dm)érys, Aq. has dkaxla as tr. of the same word 
(Ps 79 261/11 4118 7872) ; its relationship to evduTns 
(rectitude), by the fact that in LXX 1 is tr. by 
beth words (1 K 9t, 1 Ch 2917), Simplicity describes 
the moral and mental attitude of the man who is 
absolutely at one with himself in motive, aim, and 
end, whether in relation to God or his fellow-men. 
This unity and concentration of the inner nature 
gives fulness of spiritual perception, as our Lord 
shows by a comparison taken from another sphere 
of vision. ‘If, therefore, thine eye be single 
(am dods), thy whole body shall be full of light’ 
(Mt 622, Lk 1134). Such a man is incapable of in- 
sincerity, or artifice, or malice, or finesse. Hence he 
is opposed to the two-souled man, who is driven now 
Godwards, now earthwards (dipuxos, Ja 18), to the 
double-hearted (Ps 12?) and the double-tongued 
(didbyos, 1 Ti 88; diyAwooos, Pr 1138, Sir 59). In 
his walk he does not try to go upon two ways 
(Sir 212), but goes straight to the goal, with his 
face set thitherward, neither halting, nor lingering, 
nor diverging. In his obedience to Christ there is 
no reservation, no element of calculation, only un- 
conditional loyalty (2 Co 11%). In his devotion to 
God there is no bargaining as to the minimum 
of disobedience which He may permit (2 K 518), in 
his work for men is no taint of eye-service (Col 3”2, 
Eph 6°). In his giving there is no admixture of any 
base element (Ro 128). For he gives as God gives, 
without any afterthought (Ja 1°), for no end save 
the good of the receiver. The simple one is guile- 
less, and as such, though not free from prejudice, 
he is open to conviction (Jn 1#7). Himself incapa- 
ble of being swayed by ignoble motives, he attrib- 
utes a similar incapability to others, and thus may 
be easily deceived ; in this way simplicity may so 
degenerate that it becomes not merely opposed to 
craftiness, but to prudence (28 151), 

In the NT conception prudence is consistent with 
simplicity, and should be inseparably associated 
with it (Mt 101, Ro 1619 dxépaws). In the Vest. of 
the Twelve Patriarchs there is a graphic picture of 

‘the man of simplicity. He is not a busybody in 
his doings, nor malicious and slanderous against 
his neighbours. He never speaks against any one, 
nor censures the life of any one, but walks in the 
simplicity of his eyes. He is free from lustful 
desires ; he is unselfish in his beneficence. ‘The 
simple coveteth not gold, defraudeth not his neigh- 
bour, longeth not after manifold dainties, de- 
lighteth not in varied apparel, doth not picture 
to himself to live a long life, but only waiteth for 
the will of God, and the spirits of evil have no 
power against him’ (Testament of Issachar, c. 3-4, 
Sinker’s tr.). 

Litrrature, —Suicer, Thesaurus; Cremer, Bib.-Theol. 
Lew.; Trench, VT Synonyms, pp. 204-209 ; Kling in Herzug?, 
vol. iv. 135, 186; Lemme in Herzog’, vol. v, 251-253. 

JOHN PATRICK, 

** SIN.— I. IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.—Prefa- 
tory.— The doctrine of sin in the OT must be con- 
sidered as there given ; that is to say, the historical 
method forbids our taking into account NT inter- 
pretations of it—such, for instance, as St. Paul’s 
comments in Romans on the sin of Adam and its 


consequences. The same method requires that the 
chronological order of the OT should be followed, 
but the attempt to do this precisely would so com- 
plicate the treatment that it seems best to examine 
the main divisions of the Heb. Bible as they stand 
—(1) the Law, (2) the Prophets, (8) the Hagio- 
grapha, leaving open such questions as what amount 
of the Priestly legislation may be considered to be 
pre-exilic, and what dates are to be assigned to 
Deuteronomy and the Books of Kings. 

Sin is a negative conception, and involves a pre- 
ceding idea to which it is contrary, namely Right- 
eousness, first attributed to Noah, Gn 69. The 
righteousness of God is His conformity to the 
moral law which is His nature, and to His cove- 
nants with man. The righteousness of man is 
conformity to the same moral law and the same 
covenants. ‘ Walking with God’ (Gn 5+) is but an- 
other phrase for righteousness. Sin as the contrary 
of righteousness is disobedience to God, departing 
from God, self-assertion against God. Thus the 
fundamental OT conception of sin is not sin against 
other men, or against a man’s self, but sin against 
God. The OT anticipates what modern Christian 
thought has asserted, that the nearest relation of 
the human soul is its relation to God (Miller, Chr. 
Doct. of Sin, tr. vol. i. p. 81). 

i. THE LAW.—Starting with this hypothesis, 
let us first see how far it is borne out in the tradi- 
tions of pre-Mosaic religion. 

(1) There is no occasion to enter into the question 
whether the story of the Fall is to be regarded as 
both historical and symbolic (Aug. de Civitate Dei, 
xill. 21) or merely symbolic (Origen, de Prin. 
iv. 16). One point comes out clearly: sin is set 
before us at its very beginning as disobedience to 
Divine law, an exercise of human free will in con- 
scious opposition to that law, a departure from an 
original state. There is, however, nothing to imply 
that that state was a perfect one, as scholastic 
theology described it. The free communications 
with God, on which much stress has been laid as 
evidence of a lofty state, continue after the Fall. 
(On the supposed contradiction between the results 
of anthropological science and the idea of a Fall, 
see Illingworth’s Bampton Lectures, Lect. vi.). It 
must also be observed that the OT does not any- 
where teach a corruption of human nature derived 
from Adam, still less an imputation of his guilt. 
All that it teaches is the universality of sin in 
Adam’s offspring. But if the descent of all man- 
kind from Adam is taken as a fact, then the univer- 
sality of sin may be presumed to have some relation 
to descent from Adam (see Mozley’s Lectures and 
Theological Papers, Lect. on ‘ Original Sin’). And 
the prevalent feeling that the nation rather than 
the individual was the subject of sin (see Clemen, 
Lehre von der Siinde, p. 42 ff.) would prepare the 
way for the thought of all mankind being involved 
in the guilt and penalty of Adam and Eve, when 
religious thought came to reflect on the relation 
to God of mankind generally, and not merely of 
Israel. This reflexion, however, belongs to a later 
date (2 Esdras and Romans), and the absence of 
reference to the Fall in OT is remarkable. The 
three passages usually quoted, Job 3133 (see RVm), 
Hos 67 (see RVm), Is 4327 (see Dillmann, ad loc.), 
are not to the point. Cf., further, Thackeray, St. 
Paul and Jewish Thought, 31 ff. 

(2) The interest of the Cain narrative is, (a) that 
man is not left to himself either before or after sin. 
There are voices of God warning, promising, con- 
demning. And (0) sin is already personified ; it 
has gained a positive existence instead of being a 
mere negation: ‘If thou doest not well, sin couch- 
eth at the door,’ Gn 47; ef. Sir 271. 

(3) The next point is the development and in- 
crease of sin (Gn 6°-1118), Sin is a parasitic growth 
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which multiplies in its appropriate soil. It is not 
merely a number of isolated rebellions, but results 
in a state of sin both in the individual and in the 
race. ‘This state of sin takes possession of the 
thoughts of the heart, and its outward effect is 
violence (023) between man and man. 

(4) At the Flood the method of God is, so to 
speak, changed. He recognizes (Gn 6°) the pre- 
dominance of ‘the evil imagination’? (723 s.), a 
term which afterwards plays an important part in 
Jewish theology (see Weber, Jiid. Theol.2 p. 213 ff., 
and Dillmann, ad loc.). Sin must be dealt with in 
other ways, by an election and a covenant. ‘The 
one righteous man is taken, special relations are 
established with him, and a covenant given. ‘This 
covenant is followed by those with Abraham, and 
with Israel at Sinai. But these covenants, while 
designed for salvation, open out, each of them, 
new possibilities of sin. It is no longer a matter 
of transgression against undefined moral law, but 
there are definite ordinances. Sin is not merely 
the breach of the universal relation between 
creature and Creator, but the breach of covenant, 
a revolt (*¥2) Moreover, with patriarchal re- 
ligion, the contrast of faith and unbelief comes in 
in a definite way (Gn 155). Esau’s sin also is 
plainly unbelief. This is gradually shown to be 
the root of sin, and every particular sin is regarded 
as a manifestation of it. When, with Abraham, 
we reach the distinction between those within and 
those without the covenant, the question arises, 
Is there a recognition of the moral law and a con- 
sciousness of sin in the Gentile world? ‘The ques- 
tion is answered in the affirmative by the case of 
Abimelech (Gn 20), and the existence of such a 
law outside the covenant is implied throughout 
the OT. e.g. Am 1. Thus there is nothing in the 
OT claim of unique revelation to Israel, which is 
inconsistent with that consciousness of sin which 
is to be found in Babylonian, Persian, Vedic, and 
Greek sources, though there it is.sin against Istart, 
Ahuramazda, or Varuna, not against Jehovah. 
As to what conduct is sin, the range is narrow, 
and the moral standard within the covenant does 
not materially differ from that outside it. Deceit, 
sensuality, and cruelty are not yet distinctly felt 
as sinful. 

(5) The Mosaic covenant. The terminology of 
sin now increases and becomes definite, and it will 
therefore be necessary to examine it in detail. 
The three most important terms occur together in 
one verse, Ex 347 (cf. Ps 32!-2), iniquity (1), trans- 
gression (/¥2), sin (7830, 0830, 89D), 


(a) Sin.—Three cognate forms in Heb., with no distinction of 
meaning, express sin as missing one’s aim, and correspond to 
auaptia and its cognates in NT. The etymology does not 
suggest a person against whom the sin is committed, and does 
not necessarily imply intentional wrong-doing. But the use of 
the word is not limited by its etymology, and the sin may be 
against man (Gn 40!, 1S 201) or against God (Ex 323). Clemen’s 
concession (Lehre von der Siinde, pp. 22, 23), that sin and 
iniquity meant failure to comply with national custom ( Volks- 
sitte), must be qualified by the consideration that national 
custom was practically religion, and was always associated 
with supernatural sanction, so that sin against it was considered 
sin against God, even where God is not mentioned. It is no 
doubt true that this implicit thought that sin is against God, 
comes much more distinctly to the surface in Deuteronomy. Two 
subsidiary uses of ON90 must be noticed. Like ])y, it is used for 
the punishment of sin, as well as for sin itself (Zee 1419, La 3%), 
The passage from one sense to the other is seen in Nu 32%, 
These instances open the question of the meaning of 820 (and 
ny) in a class of passages in the Psalms, where modern ex- 
positors take them to signify not stm or gudlt, but punishment, 
See Cheyne on Ps 314. This double sense of both words is a 
witness to the Heb. view of the close connexion of sin and 
suffering, which will demand special attentionin Job. Secondly, 
DN'97 is used for sin-offering (Ly 4%). This use of the same 
word for the offence and the offering meets us again under OWS 


(trespass). ; ; : oe 
(b) Iniquity (Ny), literally * perversion,’ ‘ distortion [but see 


Driver, Sam. 135 n., who follows Lagarde in distinguishing two 
roots y, one= ‘bend, twist,’ the other (the root of }¥)=‘err 
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from the way)’|.—It is to be distinguished from (a) as being a 
4 x ~ bo} rs - oS 
quality of actions rather than an act, and it thus acquires the 
sense of ‘guilt,’ which might well have been adopted by RV as 
the rendering of P2. Guilt as distinguished from sin may be 
described as the sinners position in regard to God which results 
from his sin. Guilt involves punishment, and thus the connota- 
tion of iiss is enlarged still further. As Schultz says (O7' Theol, 
ii. p. 306), ‘in the-consciousness of the pious Israelite, sin, 
guilt, and punishment are ideas so directly connected that the 
words for them are interchangeable.’ See esp. Gn 418, Ly 2641, 
An illustration of this connexion is the phrase ‘ bear iniquity ~ 
(less frequently * bear sin’), first occurring Gn 13, and frequent 
in Ezekiel, Hand P. The idea is that of being involved in guilt 
with the inevitable consequence of punishment (Nu 14#4), and the 
phrase is nearly equivalent to the verb OWN; cf. Lv 54%, It must, 
however, be noticed that the verb translated ‘ bear’ (Sb) some- 
times has for its subject the person offended against, and is 
used in the sense of ‘ taking away’ sin. or reff. see Oxf. Heb. 

x. p. 671. 2 the goat for AZAZEL ‘ bears iniquities 
Lew. p. 671. In Lv 16% the goat for AzazeL *b iniquities’ 
into a land not inhabited. Here both the senses above men- 
tioned are implied; and the same may be said of the more 
important passage in Is 53!2, where the Servant of the Lorp 
both bears and takes away the sin of many. ‘Thus this phrase 
lies at the root of the doctrine of the Atonement. 

(c) Transgression (YV3).—The original sense of the noun is 
clear from the use of the verb (ef. J K 12! ‘Israel rebelled 
against the house of David’), It is a breaking away from law 
or covenant, and thus it implies a law aud lawgiver. It im- 
plies what 1820 does not necessarily imply, namely, the volun 
tariness of sin. This distinction comes out clearly in Job 847 
‘he addeth rebellion unto his sin.’ 

(d) Wickedness (YW ).—This is sin become a habit or state. 
Its adjective YW in plur. describes sinners as a class, ‘the 
wicked’; and is invariably the correlative of PS (‘righteous ’) ; 
ef. Gn 1823, ; : 

Besides the foregoing, three other words require brief notice, 
DWN with 27D and Y2. AV does not suiliciently distinguish 

a oa 
them, rendering yD ‘trespass,’ ‘transgression,’ and ous or 
TANWN ‘trespass,’ ‘ trespass-offering’ ; whereas 7y2 is strictly an 

Sbieras 
act of unfaithfulness or treachery towards God or man, pro- 
ducing a state of guiltiness designated by CYS, requiring an 
offering to atone for it, which offering is also expressed by the 
same word OWS (RV * guilt-offering’). See Oehler, O7' 7’heol. 
§ 187. Syn is a word of limited range belonging to the priestly 
terminology (see Driver, LOT 127 [° 134]), while OWS and its 
cognates run through OT. There is in the latter word the 
sense of a need of compensation, and the guilt-offering is to be 
regarded as a compensatory offering for an injury done (see 
Oxf. Heb. Lex. p. 19). 


We now proceed to the Mosaic covenant, not 
merely as contained in Ex 20-23, but as developed 
in the whole of Ex.-Ly.-Numbers, keeping in 
mind the widely different dates to which different 
portions may belong. The object of this law asa 
whole, if we regard it as providentially developed, 
appears to be not so much directly to advance 
morality or to deepen a sense of moral imperfec- 
tion, as to create a nation within which communion 
with the One God might be realized and preserved, 
—or, in other words, to form a hard external shell, 
within which a higher religious life might be gradu- 
ally and securely evolved. Hence the political 
and ceremonial elements were the prominent ones. 
And hence sin under the Law meant much more 
neglect, conscious or unconscious, of ceremonial 
regulations than moral transgression, and no dis- 
tinction was drawn between the two. This was a 
necessary first stage. Again, God was the King 
of the new nation. Thus there was no room for 
non-religious law. His purview embraced all acts. 
Therefore there was no distinction between sin and 
crime. In the present day there are sins which 
are not regarded by English law.as crimes or torts. 
It was not so in Israel. If an act was outside the 
Law, it was not sin. He who kept the Law was 
blameless. Conversely, there are offences against 
the law of England which the most conscientious 
would hardly regard as sin; but in Israel all enact- 
ments were part of the Divine law, and the breach 
of any of them was sin. ‘This religious character 
of law was, of course, not peculiar to Israel. It is 
characteristic of early Brahmanic law (see Maine, 
Early Law and Custom, ¢. ji. esp. p. 42 ff.) and 
of other systems. 
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If, as seems probable, Deut. is earlier in date 
than much of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, it 
sannot correctly be called an advance on the views 
hitherto treated, but at any rate it takes much 
higher ground. Not only does the love of God 
and of one’s neighbour in Deut. supply the Israelite 
with new motives for fulfilling express. commands, 
but this love opened new views of duties beyond 
those commands, and thus enlarged and deepened 
the sense of sin where these were not fulfilled. 
There are humane directions which tend to positive 
virtue. Deut. is not open to Wellhausen’s charge 
against the rest of the Law, ‘ What holiness re- 
quired was not to do good, but to avoid sin’ (Hist. 
Isr., Eng. tr. p. 500). 

It will now be necessary to examine one class of offences 
against the Law which has had an important part in providing 
terminology and forming conceptions of sin. It is acknowledged 
that the Law of Israel was in great part a reformation and 
republication of existing Semitic custom, and indeed of customs 
not exclusively Semitic. ‘This was the case with the class of 
enactments which related to what was clean (117) and unclean 
(Spd). These concerned not only food, but persons and things. 


Offences in respect of these were sin, and punishable with death, 
There are three explanations of these enactments which must 
be set aside. Taking them as a whole, it is impossible to regard 
them as having a moral character. Nor are they designedly 
allegorical. So far as they disclose this character they possess 
it not by virtue of direct Divine appointment, but from their 
origin long before the birth of Israel. They grew out of man’s 
sense of the unseen, his reverence for it, his consciousness of 
physical and spiritual dangers besetting him. The proof of this 
lies in the existence of very similar bodies of law as to cleanness 
and uncleanness, outside Israel, as for instance in the Vendidad 
(Sacred Books of the East, tv. Darmesteter, vol. iv.). Thirdly, 
the conception of clean and unclean was not a sanitary one, 
and had nothing in common (except incidentally) with modern 
notions of cleanliness. It was rather, that certain things, 
especially everything connected with birth and death, carried 
with them an infection of danger and an unfitness for worship. 
The opposite of uncleanness was holiness, and this too in the 
Law has an infectious character (Ly 6%). The sin-offering is so 
holy that everything it has touched must be washed, broken, or 
done away with (see, further, art. UNcLEAN, UNCLEANNESS). 

The importance of the foregoing in considering the OT 
doctrine of sin is as follows: (1) All these enactments enlarged 
the area of sin (Ro 529), though no doubt they mainly affected 
the priests (Montefiore, //ibbert Lect.ix.). At the same time 
it must be added that to those who observed them they also 
increased the area of righteousness and the opportunities of 
conscious joyful obedience. (2) The notion of the holiness of 
God, to which the system of clean and unclean had a close 
relation, was so elevated by the prophets, especially by Isaiah, 
that the terms connected with the system or their equivalents 
came to supply much of the vocabulary for sin in the NT and in 
the Christian Church: e.g. the use of such words as Ka@apos, 
kadapifm cannot be understood without recalling their source in 
the Law. 


The next matters for consideration are the pun- 
ishment and the forgiveness of sin under the Law. 
—(1) Punishment. Sin is to be stamped out; the 
punishment for almost all sin is death. In theory, 
at any rate, the severity of the Law is amazing. 
What is taken into account is not so much the ill- 
desert of the individual, as his guilt involving the 
nation in guilt, so he must be extirpated (cf. Jos 
222). It is only as regards the nation that punish- 
ment is restorative.—(2) Forgiveness. The only 
sin admitting of individual atonement was sin not 
committed ‘with a high hand’ (7.e. not wilful), for 
which sin-offering and guilt-offering were provided 
(Ly 4-6") ; see Westcott, Hp. to Heb. p. 288. The 
DAY OF ATONEMENT must also be taken into con- 
sideration, though its main object appears to have 
been the purification of holy things and places. 
That forgiveness was so difficult of attainment, 
implied and fostered conceptions of God and His 
wrath which were strongly anthropopathic. One 
effect was that God was thought of as injured by 
man’s sin; and the guilt-offering had in it, as we 
have seen, the notion of compensation for injury 
done. In Job (7?) 35°) we find the first explicit 
contradiction of this thought. But Deuteronomy, 
if anterior to the priestly legislation, had already 
provided an antidote. There God’s love for Israel 
is set forth, and the purpose of all His commands 
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is repeatedly stated to be man’s good (Dt 674 1018). 
His commands give life. Hence God hates sin 
against Himself because it hurts, not Him, but the 
sinner. 

ii. THE PROPHETS.—(a) The Former Prophets.— 
Tf the essence of sin is departure from God, then, 
in whatever form, idolatry must be the worst sin 
because the most complete. That is its position 
throughout the historical books. In Judges it is 
the cause of all Israel’s sufferings. In 1 and 2 
Samuel it is comparatively absent, and conse- 
quently there is a great burst of national vigour 
and prosperity. In 1 and 2 Kings the standard by 
which all reigns are measured is the permission or 
repression of idolatry. ‘The history of the Northern 
Kingdom is the history of the continuance and 
effects of the sin of Jeroboam, and the word ‘sin’ 
is almost restricted to that special meaning. The 
sin of idolatry took different forms, such as de- 
grading the conception of Jahweh, identifying Him 
with Baal, worshipping Him in heathen fashion 
and with visible representations, combining His 
worship with that of other gods, or, far less com- 
monly, forsaking Him altogether for other gods. 
But in one form or another it is regarded in the his- 
torical books as the first and worst of all sins, and 
rightly so, at that stage of national life. 

(b) Yet this view was too concentrated to be 
complete. It is not to the retrospective record in 
1 and 2 Kings that we look for light on the progress 
of the national conscience, but to contemporary 
authorities, the so-called Later Prophets, i.e. the 
prophetical books of the 8th cent., Amos, Hosea, 
Micah, Isaiah. It is they that develop the moral 
character and moral requirements of J'’; and as 
a necessary consequence the range, depth, and 
danger of sin. 


The history of David supplies us with two examples of sin— 
one flagrant, and the other difficult to regard as sinful. The 
points which come out in his sin with Bathsheba are (1) possi- 
bility of immediate forgiveness on repentance; (2) punishment 
after forgiveness, severe and protracted; (5) the punishment 
of the sinner involves suffering for others. This, however, 
appears more clearly in the next instance, that of the census 
(28 241). The point to notice in this is, that the sin is ascribed 
to the causation of J’' Himself, just in the same way as the eyil 
spirit which came upon Saul is described as ‘from God.’ 
Several other passages, e.g. Jg 993, are of the same character. 
On them Clemen (Lehre von der Siinde, p. 128 ff.) builds the 
conclusion that God was regarded as the author ( Veranstalter) 
of sin. It is more correct to say that we have in them reflexions 
of that perplexity about the interaction of Divine control and 
human freedom which has at all times been felt, and not alone 
in Israel. For later protests.against false inferences from such 
expressions, see Sir 151-20°and Ja 11516. What was in Hebrew 
religion only a hesitation and perplexity, which never produced 
dangerous results, became in Islam a principle fatal to morality. 
‘The unbelief of the unbeliever, the impiety of the impious, and 
bad actions, come to pass with the foreknowledge, will, pre- 
destination, and decree of God, but not with His satisfaction 
and approval’ (Sell, Awith of Islam}, pp. 118, 178). 


Amos leads the way in bringing moral offences 
to the front. He carries on one side of Elijah’s 
work, and the transgressions denounced in Am 1. 2 
are offences against justice and humanity between 
man and man. Micah and Isaiah (e.g. Is 191") 
follow Amos. To Hosea the sin of Israel is heinous 
because it is sin against God’s love. In Hosea we 
have the OT counterpart to 1 John. What Hosea 
(and indeed all the prophets) did, was to enlarge 
and deepen the conception of sin indirectly by 
making men realize far more fully the moral 
character of God. This work of the prophets, 
though by far the most important phase in the 
history of the OT doctrine of sin, is so obvious on 
the surface of their writings, and has been so often 
and so fully dealt with (e.g. Robertson Smith, 
Prophets of Israel, Lect. ii. ; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine 
of the Prophets, passim), that it must here be taken 
for granted in order to leave room to deal with 
less obvious contributions and developments. See 
also Clemen, Lehre von der Siinde, p. 70 f. 
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Another point in the teaching of the prophets 
as to sin is their preaching of repentance, both 
national and individual, outside the covenant (ef. 
Jonah) as well as within it. The development 
of individualism by Jeremiah and Ezekiel is a 
moment of great importance in the doctrine of sin. 
Hitherto the prominent thought has been that of 
sin affecting the nation through the individual, and 
entailing guilt on succeeding generations, though 
it must be noticed that the heredity of guilt is not 
allowed as a ground for private revenge (Dt 2416, 
2 K 14°, but cf. 2 S 21°). Ezekiel attaches his 
teaching to that of Jeremiah, and works it out. 
His result is well summed up by A. B. Davidson 
in his note on Ezk 18, ‘the individual man is not 
involved in the sins and fate of his people or his 
forefathers.’ But even Ezekiel did not dissolve 
entirely the great predominant OT thought of the 
solidarity of Israel in respect of sin. There was 
work for that conception to do in the NT. It made 
possible the thought of the vicarious atonement of 
Christ, as representative of the nation and the race 
(Jn 111-5). For a strong instance of the sense 
of sin as national, see Is 64. The feeling has been 
well expressed by Montefiore: ‘At his worst the 
individual felt he belonged to the people of God, 
and shared their righteousness; and at his best 
he still felt the depressing burden of Israel’s 
national sins’ (Hibbert Lect. p. 512). The whole 
question was deeply affected by the obscurity 
and comparative unimportance of the Heb. ex- 
pectation of a future life. When that dawned 
clearly, the importance of the individual dawned 
with it. 

iii. THE HAGIOGRAPHA.— The Psalms belong 
largely, though not entirely, to the prophetic 
school of thought, and either anticipate or develop 
its teaching, according to the view we may take of 
their respective dates. It is in the Psalms that 
we first have a deep view of sin from the sinner’s 
side. In the Prophets we have the historian or 
preacher denouncing, but in the Psalms the sinner 
confessing sin, either personal or national. This 
deep sense of sin arises invariably out of the pres- 
sure of suffering in some form; and in some cases, 
at any rate, is due to the national suffering of the 
Captivity and Exile. The Psalmist does not re- 
pent for fear of future punishment, but from the 
pressure of present affliction. It is true that we 
find the consciousness of uprightness and sincere 
purpose as well as the consciousness of sin (¢.g. Ps 
26), but this does not contradict the general im- 
pression. A special aspect of sin in the Psalms is 
that of falsehood. The service of J’’ is thought of 
as truth, practical truth, much in the same way as 
in the Gospel and Epp. of St. John; hence sin, its 
opposite, is untruth, vanity, lies. In the Dsalms, 
as in the Prophets, sin is no longer a matter of 
strict legalism, of failure to obey. Emotions and 
affections come in largely (as in some degree in 
Hosea and Deut.). The Psalmists love God, and 
look on sin as breaking this happy relation, hiding 
His face and shutting up His mercies. All this 
reaches its highest point in Ps 51, with its pro- 
found consciousness of sin in the individual and in 
the race (v.°, ef. Job 14*), hatred of it for its own 
sake, not merely for its consequences, and hopeful 
assurance of forgiveness and renewal. 

M. Holzman (Lazarus and Steinthal’s Zeitschrift fiir V olker- 
psychologie, Bd. xy. 1884) contrasts the doctrine of sin in the 
Rig Veda with that of the Psalms in the following respects: 
(1) Varuna (the god addressed) is regarded as himself the cause 
of man’s being deceived into sinning; (2) ceremonial offences 
are regarded as on the same level with moral, which is certainly 


not the case in the Psalms; (3) guilt is dreaded not for itself, 
but solely for its punishment. 


In Proverbs the aspect of sin is, of course, wholly 


different. It is practical religion which is treated 
here, and this from an external and an intellectual 


point of view. Righteousness is wisdom, and sin 
is folly. ‘The sinner is (1) simple (2), (2) a fool 
(723, see article FOOL), or (3) a scurner Gy 

Two characteristics may be specially noticed, (1) Men are 
sharply divided into good and bad; and though in chs. 1-9 the 
possibility of change is assumed, there is no reference to sorrow 
for sin, or conyersion from bad to good (see Toy, Proverbs, 
Introd. p. xiii), This is the attitude towards sinners which is 
developed and hardened in Sirach, as noticed below. (2) In 
Proverbs, and still more distinctly in Job, it is the moral state 
of the individual which occupies attention ; for eyen if Job be 
typical of Israel, the type is worked out with thorough dramatic 
truth. The result is that we obtain in these books far more 
detailed ethical reflexions than are found elsewhere in the OT. 
Although the religious consciousness of sin cannot be said to be 
prominent, yet it does find expression in a verse which is the 
strongest statement in OT of the universality of human sinful- 
ness, namely Pr 209; and throughout Pr 10-24 the approval or 
disapproval of the Lord often recurs as the standard of action. 

The Book of Job presents features of far greater 
interest, and represents the furthest advance in 
the doctrine of sin prior to the NT. Its results 
may be classed under three heads. (1) The Law 
being designedly excluded from the drama, the 
sins which come in question are purely ethical and 
nowhere ritual. The spread of sin is definitely 
acknowledged as universal; it is inherent in human 
nature (Job 417 RVm, 14* 15!1), and it includes 
sins of thought and desire. This latter point comes 
out most fully in Job 81, where we get the author’s 
conception of sin, a very wide and penetrating 
one, not less remarkable for inwardness than the 
Sermon on the Mount. (2) The close relation 
between sin and suffering, believed in by Israel 
in early times, and implied by the double sense of 
nX00 and NY (see above), is in this book shown to 
be at any rate not a necessary one. Sin does not 
always bring suffering, and suffering does not 
always imply sin. But this result is something 
very different from denying altogether such a re- 
lation between the two, a denial which would ata 
blow cut away the ground from under the religious 
life of Prophets and Psalmists. (8) The character 
of sin as affecting God comes in for treatment inci- 
dentally. Expression is given to two false guesses : 
(a) that God watches man’s transgressions with 
something approaching satisfaction, Job 14% 17; 
(b) that human sin cannot affect Him, Job 7? RV; 
ef. Elihu in 85°, Of these (a) is merely one of the 
rash words which fall from the sufferer, but (0), as 
confirmed by Elihu, shows Jewish thought strongly, 
perhaps dangerously, in reaction against its earlier 
anthropopathic conceptions. 

Ecclesiastes contributes little except the final de- 
cisive conviction of the universality of sinzulness, 
‘Surely there is not a righteous man upon earth 
that doeth good and sinneth not’ (Ec 7”). 

Il. Iv Tue APocrRYPiA, — Sirach. — As in Pro- 
verbs, so in Sirach the righteous and the wicked 
under various names form two great classes over 
against one another (38!2)5), and it is to the former 
class only that the writer addresses himself. Fools 
are incapable of amendment. ‘Turning from sin 
(8°) is only the repentance of the righteous ; and, 
with the exception of 17%, the attitude of Sirach 
prefigures that attitude towards sinners which it 
was the great work of Jesus to challenge and set 
aside by His example (Lk 152), Yet Sirach denies 
to sinners the excuse that they cannot help them- 
selves. It is not God who causes man to sin (sce 
above, I. ii.). The author’s assertion of human 
freedom and responsibility is striking and powerful, 
if somewhat too broad (Sir 1540). It is not in any 
degree limited by the statement of 254 that Eve’s 
sin brought death upon the race, for the inheritance 
of death by every man does not necessarily imply 
a doctrine of original sin.* The philosophy of 


*See important art. by F. R. Tennant (Journal Theol. 
Stadies, ii. 6, p. 207), published since this art. was written. 
He sums up thus; ‘The Fall (according to Sirach) was the cause 
of death, but only the beginning of sin.’ Cf. Thackeray, /.c. 
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Sirach accounts for physical evil in creation as a 
necessary complement to moral evil in man, and 
designed for its punishment ; see Sir 8925-81 408-1, 

Wisdom of Solomon. —I1n this book, notwith- 
standing the totally different atmosphere produced 
by (1) a hope full of immortality (84), and (2) -the 
practical identification of Wisdom with the Spirit 
of God (917), the ground thought is the same as that 
of Sirach, namely, that sin is ignorance, and that 
it is the intellectual side of man that must by 
‘discipline’ be fortified against it. The character 
of the book is therefore, at first sight, in the 
strongest contrast with the words of Christ, ‘I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heayen and earth, 
that thou didst hide these things from the wise 
and understanding, and didst reveal them unto 
babes’ (Mt 11”). Yet if the above-mentioned 
identification of Wisdom with the Holy Spirit be 
pressed a little further, the contradiction dis- 
appears (cf. 1 Co 2). It should be noted that 
Wis 12lf, which appears to make for a doctrine of 
inborn sin, applies only to the Canaanites, and not 
to mankind at large. The idea of the derivation 
of a universal taint from Adam’s transgression is 
altogether wanting. 

Prayer of Manasses.—We here encounter the 
first unqualified presentation of the later Judaic 
belief in the complete sinlessness of the patriarchs 
(¢‘ Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, which have not sinued 
against thee,’ 4). ‘This attribute was extended 
afterwards to many other OT personages (see 
Weber, Jiid. Theol.? pp. 32 and 54 ff.). Lk 157 does 
not necessarily admit the existence of absolute 
human sinlessness, and must be interpreted, ad 
hominem, as addressed to Pharisees and scribes 
(see 152) in a spirit not far removed from irony. 
St. Paul expressly dissociates himself from the 
above tendency (Ro 873), but Rev 14!” seems to 
show traces of it. 

2 Esdras (chs. 8-14).—This book ought in strict- 
ness to be dealt with separately, as being post- 
Christian (prob. a.p. 81-96). Its close relation 
(along with Apoc. Baruch, see BARUCH [APOCA- 
LYPSE OF]) to the line of thought in the Ep. to 
Romans has been fully brought out in Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans ; see esp. p. 137. We learn from 
2 Esdras that at the time at which it was written 
there was in Judaism a doctrine of inborn inherited 
sin. It is hard to see how such a doctrine could be 
expressed more definitely than is the case in 2 [Es 43? 
‘a grain of evil seed was sown in the heart of 
Adam from the beginning, and how much wicked- 
ness hath it brought forth unto this time.’ In the 
light of this passage the less clear utterances of 
2 Es 37/4 and 748 become unambiguous. On the side 
of human free-will Sanday-Headlam (J.c.) quote 
2 Es 8°? 911 and esp. Apoc. Bar 54%. 19. They truly 
remark that both works ‘lay stress at once on the 
inherited tendency to sin, and on the freedom of 
choice in those who give way to it’ (p. 134). If 
the biblical doctrine of sin finds its most important 
expression in Romans, then 2 Esdras, as illustrat- 
ing Romans, has a special value for the study of 
the subject. Cf. Thackeray, 1.c. 

UL In vie New TesvaAue$7. — Termin- 
ology. — 

1, The apapravery group, ‘Apaptia may mean sin as a habit, 
a state, a power (so freq. in Romans), and also a single act of 
sin; while aép7na is restricted to the latter; see Westcott, 
Epp. John, Add. Note on 1 Jn 19, 


‘ 


2. mapapacts, transgression ; mapattTwma, trespass (more 
precisely, fall or declination). ‘These two words are closely 
allied, referring respectively to the consequences on the agent 
and to the line transgressed. Both presuppose the existence of 
alaw.’ (Lightfoot, Votes on Epp. St. Paul, Ro 5?), and herein 
they differ from anapria, While law multiplies transgression, 
it reveals sin. 

3. avouia, AV iniquity. The word had been so coloured by 
its LXX use, as a frequent rendering of }) and other words 


meaning sin, that its proper sense, violation of law, can be 
certainly recognized only in one passage, 1 Jn 34. In its strict 


sense it truly represents the conception of sin given in the Epp. 
of James and John. ie : 

4, aoéBera. As dvopyia is disregard and defiance of God slaw, 
80 acéBeva is the same attitude towards God's Person. It ex- 
presses the insult and blasphemy involved in sin. ' TK 

5, adckia, This word brings forward that side of sin which is 
against our neighbour and does him a wrong, and as such is 
common to human and to Divine law (see Westcott, Epp. John 
517, note for relation of aécxia to apapria). es 

6, dhecAnpa. Though occurring but once, it has a special im- 
portance from being the term for sin chosen by the Lord Himself 
to be used by us in our daily prayer for forgiveness, the Lukan 
form apaptias (Lk 114) being probably a paraphrase (see Chase, 
The Lord’s Prayer, p. 54 ff.). —Other words for sin are rather 
aspects of it, such as falsehood, darkness, ignorance, and do not 
come under terminology. 

i. SYNOPTIC GOSPELS.—Looking back on the 
OT as a whole, we are struck with the range and 
completeness of the doctrine of sin which it pre- 
sents. This accounts for a feature in Christ's 
teaching as given in the Synoptic Gospels which 
would otherwise be surprising, namely, the paucity 
of teaching about sin. Sin is mentioned almost 
exclusively in connexion with its forgiveness. Jesus 
appears as one who forgives sin, and not as insist- 
ing and enlarging on it, or as convicting of it. It 
is obvious how different would have been the effect 


of His ministry on the world, if it had been primarily 


a ministry of conviction of sin. In the Fourth Gos- 
pel He explicitly disclaims such an aim (Jn 12**), 
thus confirming the impression derived from the 


Synoptists. At the same time it is forgiveness, not 
indifference. There is no trace of the Ritschlian 


view, that till He came all sin was practically 
ignorance, and that sinners only needed to lay 
aside their sense of guilt. That ignorance, even 
where it exists, is but a partial and not a sufficient 
excuse, appears in Lk 124’, and the explanation of 
that passage’ is that moral ignorance is never total, 
and only comes near totality by man’s own fault. 
The sharp distinction between sins of ignorance 
which are forgivable, and sins without ignorance 
which are not, is untrue to life. The man who sins 
from ignorance has still some spark of knowledge 
which is enough to condemn him, and the man who 
sins against light has still some ignorance, for how 
can a man in his present limitations realize the 
gravity of the issues which are presented to him 
here? For the first point see Lk 23%*; the soldiers 
in their ignorance, nevertheless, need forgiveness ; 
and for the second see the lament over Jerusalem, 
LE 19%. 

The Lord’s teaching as to sin, so far as He touched 
it, was not so much to correct OT doctrine regard- 
ing it, as much rather to get rid of a spurious de- 
velopment of it, represented by the legalism and 
casuistry of the Jewish scribes. The character of 
prophetic invective appears in one class of discourses 
only—those addressed to the Pharisees. We are 
next led to consider what exceptions must be made 
to the general statement above as to the absence 
in the Gospels of denunciations of sin. They are 
as follows :— 


(1) Hypoerisy, (2) offences (ckavSada), (3) sin against the Holy 
Ghost. It will be seen that two of these are closely cognate, 
and all three attach more or less to the same class of persons. 

(1) Hypocrisy, defined Mt 28° ‘ all their works they do for to 
be seen of men,’ It is in a great degree a new revelation of sin, 
for the words in OT tr. ‘hypocrite’ have not that meaning (see 
art. Hypocrire). Yet although no corresponding Heb, word 
occurs, the condition of soul is described in Is 2918, and is quoted 
as such by Christ (Mk 76). Further, it had already been brought 
as a charge against the Sadducees by the Pharisees, av@pw- 
mapeckoe being used to denote hypocrites (Ps-Sol 48:10), They 
were now to have the reproach cast back upon themselves by 
Christ. — (2) Offences. This sin is fairly prominent in OT ; as, for 
instance, the sin of Hophni and Phinehas, who made the Lord’s 
people to transgress (1 8 274), and still more the sin of Jeroboam. 
The offence (ccavSadov) may be within the man and limited in 
its operation to him, as in Mt 188 and perhaps 1 Jn 22°, Or it 
may involve two persons, the cause of the offence being in one 
person and the actual stumbling taking place in another, as in 
Mt 18% Subdividing this latter alternative, we find that the 
sanse of stumbling may be in itself positively sinful, as in the 
OT instances quoted aboye, and again as in the attitude of the 
Pharisees towards Christ, which turned the multitude away 
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from Him. Another instance is that of Simon Peter, whose 
counsel was an ‘offence’ to Christ Himselt® (Mt 1675). Or, 
secondly, the cause of offence may be in itself quite an innocent 
act, as in Ko 145, and only sinful because of its easily foreseen 
consequences (Ro 141). ‘This principle explains the otherwise 
unnecessary payment of the half-shekel (Mt 1727). Yet, farther, 
the act causing offence may be not only innocent, but necessary 
in itself, in which case its incidental consequences cannot make 
it sinful. Christ Himself, His sayings, His cross, are all described 
in NT as ‘offences.’ The general teaching, if we anticipate and 
include St. Paul’s development of the subject, is that we are 
bound to look forward to the probable consequences of our 
actions, even when those consequences are far trom our inten- 
tions. Ro 14 grows naturally out of Mt 18°, Nothing is gained 
by confounding, as Clemen does (Lehre von der Sitnde, p. 
216 ff.), the sin of causing offences with the general topic of 
the self-propagation of sin, and its power to bring men into 
bondage, on which see below, § ii. 2.—(3) Sin against the Holy 
Ghost. This was exemplified in, but is not to be limited to, 
the attribution to evil spirits of the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the actions and words of Christ. For a probable explanation 
of the different judgments pronounced by Christ on blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit and that against the Son of man, see 
art. Buaspurmy. The persistent denial of the inspiration of 
Jesus by those who in some measure felt the truth of His 
claims was an unpardonable sin. The three passages, Mt 1281-82, 
Mk 382-29, Lk 1210, are, like most of the Lord’s teaching, not a 
new unrelated utterance, but rather a republication and adapta- 
tion to the Kingdom of God of the ancient law of blasphemy, 
Ly 2416. It must be added that the unpardonable sin does not 
consist in the utterance of particular words, but in the condi- 
tion of soul which is expressed by them, namely, that persistent 
resistance to the Holy Ghost which was afterwards emphasized 
by Stephen (Ac 752). 


Taking a general survey, it may be said that 
there are three points which appear specially in 
the Synoptists of which the last is by far the most 
important. (1) An extension of the area of sin by 
the spiritual interpretation of the Mosaic law, and 
by the new requirements of the Kingdom of God. 
(2) A limitation of its area by the great principle 
now clearly formulated, that sin cannot be con- 
tracted by physical contact with things ceremonially 
unclean, but must proceed from within (Mk 7%, 
Mt 15!1). (8) The Lord’s own attitude towards 
sin in man as a revelation of God’s attitude to 
it, namely forgiveness. The message which He 
brought and which He entrusted to the apostles 
(Lk 2447) was the forgiveness of sins, and it is 
this which we find them declaring in Acts and 
expanding in the Epistles. 

ii. THE FOURTH GOSPEL.—The same note is 
struck by St. John at the outset: ‘ Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world’ 
(Jn 129). Yet His coming and gracious work opened 
the possibility of a new sin, that sin of rejection of 
salvation which overshadows so largely the first 
twelve chapters of the Fourth Gospel, and re- 
appears under other circumstances in the Kp. to 
the Hebrews (He 23 4! 64° 106), 

1. In short, the principal teaching as to sin in the 
Fourth Gospel is the capital nature of the sin of un- 
belief in Jesus as the Christ the Son of God. There 
had been unbelief in Galilee, and that unbelief had 
called forth the severe denunciation in Lk 10!°-16, 
But the unbelief of Judea was far more marked 
and general, and the gospel of the Judean ministry 
is darkened everywhere by collision with it. This 
is the sin of which the Holy Spirit will specially 
convict men, ‘of sin because they believe not on 


me.’ Could this sin be regarded as a sin of igno- 
rance? It could not, for Christ had come and 


manifested Himself. ‘If I had not come and 
spoken unto them, they had not had sin: but now 
they have no excuse for their sin’ (Jn 15%). We 
are here close to the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
which has been already treated. That is a special 
and aggravated form of the more general sin of 
unbelief. 

It may be added that the sin of unbelief in Jesus 
as the Christ the Son of God holds in the N’T much 
the same position which idolatry holds in the OT. 
In each case the sin is the worst sin that can be 
committed, because it cuts off the soul from God, 
and so from the source of its life and peace. It is 
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an evil heart of unbelief falling away from the 
living God (He 3). 

2. The second important point in the Fourth 
Gospel is its emphasis on sin as bondage. The 
direct teaching is brief, contained in six verses in 
Jn 81% but the development afterwards given it 
by St. Paul in Ro 6 places it in the front of NT 
teaching on sin. It is perhaps anticipated in Mt 
624 “ye cannot serve God and mamimon.’ 

8. There are also lesser points worthy of notice. 
The old question of the connexion of sin and sufter- 
ing is raised in Jn 9, and its universality is there 
denied ; while, on the other hand, it is clear that it 
holds good in some cases, as appears in 5!* ‘sin no 
more, lest a worse thing befall thee.’ The pas- 
sage in Lk 15 as to the slaughter of the Galileans is 
not precisely to the point, as what is there taught 
is the general guilt of the nation of which only 
these few had as yet paid the penalty. Another 
class of passages bearing on the subject is that dis- 
tinctive one in which this Gospel gives us, far 
more fully.than the others—the Lord’s dealings 
with individual souls. What is remarkable is His 
gentleness towards their sins, as, for instance, Jn 
417.18 and 84. 

Lastly, we must observe that the principal teach- 
ing as to sin in the Gospels, taken as a whole, is 
that which results from the revelation of a perfect 
standard of life as shown in Christ. As Ritschl 
says (vol. iii. Eng. tr. p. 329), ‘The only way in 
which the idea of sin can be formed at all.is by 
comparison with the good.’ It is true that Ritschl 
presses this too far, and seems to imply that no 
competent standard of morality had existed before 
the preaching of the Kingdom of God. ‘ But to 
affirm the absolute standard is not to deny the 
relative standard. God was in the preparation 
for the Kingdom of God as in the realization of 
that Kingdom in Christ’ (Garvie, Ritschlian The- 
ology, p. 303). We must, nevertheless, allow that 
the coming of Christ and the preaching of the 
gospel did give a new character to sin. Sin was 
thus placed in a new relation, that of opposition to 
the Kingdom of God, and yet, further, it was shown, 
as in the parable of the Prodigal, to be not only 
sin against power and wisdom, but also against 
goodness and love. 

iii, EPISTLES.—1. St. James.—Three passages de- 
serve special consideration. (qa) The genesis of sin 
in the individual (Ja 14), It comes from the will 
consenting to a desire for something not lawful. 
The desire in itself may be innocent (see art. LUST), 
but, in the case supposed, it can only be gratified 
at the expense of transgression of moral law. The 
will surrenders, and the desire is fulfilled in an 
act of sin (cf. 412). Desire (émduuta) here corre- 
sponds nearly to ‘the flesh’ of St. Paul’s theology. 
To understand the bearing of the passage, see Sir ° 
1514ff., which perhaps suggested it. There the source 
of evil lies in the freedom of the will. The fact 
that this freedom is God’s gift does not make Him 
the author of evil, for it is freedom. (0) Sin in 
relation to law. The Law, rather than Christ, 
is the central thought of the Epistle, but it is 
the Law as revealed and interpreted by Christ in 
the Sermon on the Mount and in His life. It is a 
perfect law (12°) ; a law of freedom, 7.e. not enforced 
from without, but freely accepted as the aim and 
desire of the subject of it (1% 2!2) ; a royal law (2°). 
There is also the thought of the solidarity of the 
Law, with its consequences on the doctrine of sin. 
Conscious, wilful transgression of any one point is 
tantamount to transgression of the whole, for, all 
being God’s will, any transgression is defiance of 
God’s will (2). This, so far from being a pedantic 
conception, is founded on a true spiritual view of the 
relation of man to God. It is applied to an appa- 
rently small matter—respect of persons within the 
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Church, and preference given to the rich over the 
poor. It must be added that the passage does not 
justify us in inferring the equality of all sins. It is 
rather a warning against regarding lesser sins as 
of no consequence. (c) Forgiveness of sin (51°), 
Two points deserve notice. (1) ‘The mediation of 
the Christian community, not of the elders only, in 
the forgiveness of sins (evxeo0e Urep dddHroY”, V.1°). 
This mediation is effected by mutual confession 
and prayer. It may extend even to the case of a 
Christian who has actually forsaken the truth 
(v.!%), and every member of the Church is bidden 
to consider the blessing which may attend his 
efforts. The sins covered are certainly those of 
the sinner who is converted (see Toy on Pr 10!*): 
.(2) The close connexion in the writer’s mind be- 
tween forgiveness of sin and healing. The passage 
begins simply with the idea of a case of sickness 
(v4), and goes on to assume that it may perhaps 
be occasioned by sin (cf. the forgiveness of the 
paralytic, Mt 92). The removal of the chastise- 
ment and the forgiveness of the sin which occa- 
sioned it go together; ef. Ps 1038, which was 
interpreted in this sense. 

2. Hebrews.—The persons addressed had to the 
full the sense of sin which the OT had prepared 
and developed, and they had had to part with the 
ritual which had hitherto cleansed them and 
brought them nigh. A main purpose of the 
Epistle is to show them that better provision than 
the Law could offer is made for these needs in 
Christ and His priestly sacrifice. Hence the 
prominent aspect of sin in this Epistle is that of 
sin as guilt, as the cause of the separation between 
man and God, barring access to Him. The work 
of Christ is the restoration of communion, and the 
earlier portion of the Epistle reaches its goal in 
He 101% Besides the general teaching as to the 
removal of guilt, the Epistle deals with a particular 
form of sin, that of falling away from grace. It is 
written to men in danger of lapsing into their 
former Judaism, not merely as individuals, but as 
a body (see 6! 1026f), The sin as to which the 
Hebrews are warned is not ordinary sin after 
baptism to which every Christian is liable, but 
nothing less than apostasy. It should also be 
observed that He 2” sets a final seal on the 
gradually developed conviction that much of 
human suffering is not a consequence of sin, but 
a means to perfection. 

8. St. Paul.—Lechler (Apostolic Tims, Eng. tr. 
vol. i. p. 340) asks what is the kernel, the life- 
centre of St. Paul’s Christian feeling and doctrine, 
and replies, ‘God’s grace in Christ towards the 
guilt-laden sinner.’ It is not merely that St. 
Pau) as a theologian felt that the most important 
aspect of the gospel was that of a remedy for sin, 
but that the gospel was that remedy for himself. 
He had felt as few men have felt, his own sinful- 
ness. In this respect we recognize a contrast be- 
tween him and other NT writers. If it isin the 
Epistle to the Romans that we find the full develop- 
ment of St. Paul’s hamartiology, it is because the 
question there propounded is, How is man to be 
righteous before God? For that purpose man’s 
present sinfulness must first be set forth, and that 
is done systematically in Ro 1-3, and incidentally 
throughout the Epistle. The teaching of St. Paul, 
esp. in Romans, on the subject will be considered 
under the following heads: (a) universality of sin ; 
(b) heredity of sin ; (¢) the seat of sin; (d) sin as 
a power; (€) sin and law ; (f) sin and death ; (9g) 
death to sin. 

(a) Universality of sin.—The Jewish and the 
Gentile worlds had to be dealt with separately. In 
the Jewish world there had been preparation, but 
sin against ceremonial law had been so exaggerated 
as to put out of sight sin against moral law. Here 


St. Paul follows Christ Himself, and his exposure in 
Ro 2:7 reminds us of Mt 23 and many scattered 
sayings in the Gospels. Another point regarding 
Jewish sinfulness has already been noticed under 
ll. (Prayer of Manasses). St. Paul rejects the 
supposed sinlessness of the patriarchs. We next 
take his condemnation of the Gentile world, which 
in Romans comes first. This had become necessary 
now that the gospel of forgiveness was offered to 
the Gentiles. It was true that they had had their 
preparation. The notion of sin is clear enough in 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and Persian religion, but 
it is mainly ceremonial sin. In Greek religion 
there was a truer conception of sin, which reaches 
its highest representation in /®schylus, the poet 
of Divine retribution on the sinner. ‘ The ‘‘ Pro- 
metheus,”’ the ‘‘Seven against Thebes,’’? and the 
‘¢ Orestes?’ contain a natural testimony of the soul 
to the reality of sin, and the inevitable penalty 
which it carries in itself’? (Westcott, Leligious 
Thought in the West, p. 94). 

But to accompany a gospel of forgiveness some 
clear arraignment was needed. So, in an epistle 
addressed to the centre of the Gentile world, this 
clear arraignment stands in the front. And here 
the doctrine of the universality of Gentile sin is set 
on a true foundation, not on the popular Jewish 
conception that every Gentile was a sinner simply 
as not knowing the Mosaic law (cf. Gal 2), and 
Lightfoot, in loc.). But, as the sin of the Gentiles 
did not consist in not having the Mosaic law, so 
neither did their want of it excuse them. They 
had the law of conscience or reason (Ro 21416), and 
sin against this was sin against God. 

(0) Heredity of sin.—Here we must distinguish 
twe separate ideas, both of which find expression 
in Romans, namely, (1) participation in guilt; (2) 
inheritance of sinful disposition. 

(1) In the OT (to use Dorner’s words, System Chr. 
Doct., Eng. tr. vol. ii. p. 825) are already tound ‘the 
materials for a conception of moral evil as a generic 
characteristic, and not merely a matter of the in- 
dividual person.’ A family, a tribe, a nation are 
conscious of a solidarity in respect of guilt and 
innocence difficult to realize in an age of strongly 
developed individual responsibility. It is enough to 
refer to the guilt in the sense of liability to punish- 
ment brought about by the sin of Achan, and by 
David’s census ; and to the effect of sin on the land 
itself (Dt 244). So St. Paul, contemplating not 
merely a family, tribe, or nation, but all mankind, 
sees them all affected by the sin of Adam—all recon- 
ciled by the obedience of Christ (Ro 5!22! and ef. 
Sir 254), The correspondence between Adam and 
Christ has taken hold of his mind, it helps him to 
set forth the work of salvation which the Lord has 
accomplished. It is not that Adam/’s sin is actually 
reckoned against us, but that we are because of it 
involved in punishment.* 

This effect on mankind of the sin of Adam may 
be inferred (according to Ro 5!8) from the death of 
Adam’s descendants who lived before the law was 
given. In the absence of law they were not liable 
to punishment. To account for their mortality, 
‘generic’ guilt must be assumed. It is evident 
that such an argument cannot be pressed abso- 
lutely, but must be correlated with the statement 
as to Gentile responsibility without the Law (Ro 
212.16) ; see Sanday-Headlam on Ro 538, 

(2) But besides generic participation in Adam’s 
guilt we have also to consider the doctrine of the 
inheritance from Adam of a sinful nature. In OT 
the transmission of a sinful nature from parent. to 
child is clearly admitted (Ps 51°, Job 14*), but it is 
not traced back to Adam. It is a question whether 
St. Paul so traces it, for neither Ro 5!2 nor 519 is 
decisive on the point. Taking the section (Ro 51221) 

* See Tulloch, Christian Doctrine of Sin, p. 193. 
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as a whole, it is difficult to disentangle with certainty 
the ideas of a transmitted sinful disposition, or of 
an actual sinfulness of all men, from the idea of 
the generic guilt of mankind (described above) with 
which they are closely interwoven. The latter is 
certainly the leading though not the only thought 
(cf. v.12 é¢' @ mdvres juaprov) of the passage, which 
is occupied much more with the reign of death 
than with the reign of sin. The view taken of the 
sin of Adam is not so much that thereby human 
nature was infected in itself, but rather that there- 
by sin, an alien power, got a footing in the world, 
and, involving all men in actual sin, brought death 
upon all. This is very far short of the Augustinian 
doctrine of Original Sin, which appears to be a 
development of 2 Es 37! 450 rather than of anything 
to befound in NT. The language of St. Paul (‘sin 
came into the world,’ Ro 512) leaves room for the 
communication of a sinful tendency, not only by 
heredity in the strict sense of the word, but also 
by all that interpenetration of the individuals by 
the race which makes it impossible to regard them 
as isolated atoms dependent only on birth for their 
characteristics.* 

(ec) The seat of sin.—Strictly speaking, this is in 
the will; but in a wider sense its seat is in that 
which moves the will, namely, in ‘the flesh.’ 
‘The flesh’ in St. Paul denotes not merely sensual 
desires and appetites, but ‘man’s entire life so far 
as it is not determined by the Spirit of God.’ It 
may thus denote also man’s rational nature. The 
fleshly mind is ‘the God-resisting disposition in 
virtue of which man in self-sufficiency and pride 
opposes himself to God, and withdraws himself 
from the spirit of Divine life and love.’+ In short, 
‘the flesh’ is man in his selfishness. But neither 
the flesh in the material sense, nor human nature 
on the whole, are in themselves evil; for the body 
may be brought into subjection (1 Co 92"), may 
become a temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 6”), and 
its members may be ‘servants to righteousness 
unto sanctification.’ 


(d) Sin as a power.—St. Paul regards sin not as | 


an isolated act, nor as an accumulation of acts, 
but as a power which has gained a lodgment in 
man (Ro 71"), enslaving and paralyzing his will. 
‘The flesh’ is only the material medium in which 
it works. Cf. above, Prefatory (2), and Jn 8, and 
see esp. Sanday-Headlam on Ro 5!*-*1, p, 145. 

(e) Sin and law.—Here we have something 
new, new as the result of conscious reflexion, yet 
the result of what has gone before. St. Paul 
looks back on the history of the nation, and of his 
own spiritual experience, and sees (Ro 83) 76 advvaroy 
rod vouov (the inability of the Law) for the restraint 
of sin. The result of law, by itself, must always 
be sin rather than righteousness. It provoked 
and revealed sin. ‘he strength of sin is the 
law’ (1 Co 15%). 

(f) Sin and death.—St. Paul, as stated above 
(b), regarded physical death as the consequence of 
the Fall, and argues from this premiss in Ro 6!**1, 
But it is probable that he (like the author of 
Wisdom) did not separate strictly the conceptions 
of physical and moral death. He uses the words 
‘death’ and ‘life’ with a breadth which makes it 
difficult to say in any particular case which kind 
of death he is attributing to sin as its effect, eg. 
Ro 67-3, To him physical death is but the 
symbol of its far more terrible moral counterpart, 
final separation from God, and the extinction of 
the life of the Spirit; cf. Ja 1%. See Beyschlag, 
NT Theol., Eng. tr. vol. ii. p. 55ff. 

(g) Death to sin.—The wide use of the idea of 
‘death,’ illustrated above, enabled it to be applied 


* Cf. Dorner, System Ohr. Doctr., Eng. tr. vol. iii. p. 56 ff. 
+ Dorner, System Chr. Doctr., Eng. tr. vol. ii. p. 319. The whole 
passage on odpé should be referred to. See also art. Frxsu. 
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to any absolute final separation of objects hitherto 
closely related. Hence the entry into union with 
Christ is death to sin (Ro 6!4). All that St. Paul 
has to say on the sinfulness of the flesh, on sin as 
an inmate of the soul, on sin as a ruling power, 
relates to the state before justification. The 
Christian is, as such, dead to sin. St. Paul con- 
templates the Church (as in Eph. passim) and the 
Christian in their ideal state. But he is no 
dreamer ; he knows how incompletely the ideal is 
realized. His delineation of it is his mode of ex- 
pressing the imperative. His hopefulness as to its 
realization is not mere opinion, but the experience 
of aman who himself had felt what he taught, of 
a teacher who had entered into the heart of the 
gospel. The doctrine of St. John (see below) con- 
verges to the same goal, starting from a different 
point, and expressed in different phrases. And it 
must be remembered that ‘death to sin’ is not 
equivalent to insensibility to temptation; it is 
rather deliverance from bondage. 

4, St. John (Epistles).—(a) The great contribu- 
tion which 1 John makes to the doctrine of sin is 
a paradox. Nowhere is the reality of sin more 
strongly insisted on as occurring in the Christian 
life, and nowhere is the sinlessness of the Christian 
more distinctly asserted. In 1 Jn 1 the sinfulness 
of Christians is presented in three different aspects 
(reality, responsibility, fact ; see Westcott, in loc.). 
Again, it is involved in the very purpose of the 
Epistle (1 Jn 21, and cf. 516). But in 1 Jn 3% 9 and 
518 he who is begotten of God and abides in God 
does not, cannot, sin. St. John is not intention- 
ally putting these opposing statements side by 
side, but they are called out by different forms of 
error (r\dvn). While some denied in various ways 
the reality of sin, others were under the delusion 
that, for the enlightened, conduct is a matter of 
indifference. The answer to the first was this : 
we have sin (18); and, to the second, whosoever 
abideth in Him sinneth not (3°). So far as we sin 
we fall short of our position as children of God 
abiding in Him. There must be infirmities need- 
ing repeated advocacy and propitiation (2!?), but 
the choice of the man is against all sin, and 
towards complete conformity to the will of God. 
He still needs to purify himself (33); but sin is no 
longer at the centre of the inner life, it has been 
driven out to the circumference. Further, St. 
John goes on to teach a certain security against 
sin, regarded as coming from without. ‘The evil 
one toucheth him not’ (518), The Christian abides 
in Christ and is ‘kept.’ The agency of Satan in 
occasioning human sin is strongly marked in this 
Epistle (8812 618-19), as it had been also in the Lord’s 
teaching recorded by St. John (Jn 8/4), On the 
whole section ef. above iii. 8 (gv). (b) A second but 
less important point in 1 John is the sin unto death 
(618). It is inconceivable that this should be some 
particular kind of sin, the name of which is con- 
cealed. <A classification of sins as mortal and 
venial, though not without its grounds and _ its 
uses, is alien from the spirit of the gospel, which 
teaches us that the guilt of sins is estimated by 
their conditions rather than by the actual thing 
done. The sin unto death is nearly related to, 
but not the same as, the sin against the Holy 
Ghost ; again, it is also nearly related to the sin 
of wilful apostasy, already treated under Ep. to 
Hebrews. But the three must not be identified. 
Any sin wilfully persisted in would satisfy the 
conditions of 1 Jn 51, and the ‘sin unto death’ is 
perhaps to be regarded as a genus under which the 
two sins above mentioned are to be classed. St. 
John does not forbid intercession for such a case, 
he only says that such a case is not’ what he is 
speaking about, and that he cannot attach a 
distinct promise to such intercession. (¢) Another 
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characteristic of these Epistles is the representa- 
tion of sin and righteousness in the aspect of false- 
hood and truth (cf. above, Sin in Psalms). Sin is 
falsehood. It came in with the primal lie, ‘thou 
shalt not die’ (cf. Jn 84). It rests for its power 
upon deceit. But the life of love is the life of 
truth ; it corresponds with the movement of the 
Divine government, with its purposes of mercy, 
with the Being and attributes of God (2 Jn }*+). 


Lireraturr.—O7,—Oehler, Theol. of OT, Eng. tr. vol. i. 
pp. 229-245 (very valuable); Schultz, O7 Theol.; Clemen, Lehre 
von der Siinde ; Tulloch, Christian Doctrine of Sin; OT com- 
mentaries, esp. Dillmann on Hexateuch, Davidson on Job and 
Ezekiel, Cheyne on Psalms. 

NT.—Dorner, System of Chr. Doctrine, Eng. tr. vols. ii., iii. 
(excellent) ; Beyschlag, V7 7heol., Eng. tr. vol. ii. bk. iv. ¢. 3; 
Lechler, Apostolic Times, Eng. tr. vol. i. pp. 842-366 (very 
useful); Weber, Jiéid. Theol.? §§ 46-54; Wernle, Der Christ und 
die Siindebei Paulus; Ritschl, Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion, Eng. tr. pp. 827-366; Thackeray, St. Paul and Contem- 
porary Jewish Thought, ch. ii. ; Commentaries, esp. Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans (see ‘Sin’ inindex); Westcott, /ebrews (esp. 
pp. 31, 82), and Hpp. Joh (esp. pp. 31-40) ; Mayor, St. James. 
On the subject as a whole, Miller, Vhrislian Doctrine of Sin, is 
still the only comprehensive work known to the writer. It 
contains much valuable thought, but is unattractive in form 
and style, and is largely open to criticism, e.g. in its recourse to 
a theory of pre-existence of souls to account for the origin of 
inborn sinfulness, bk. iv. ch. 4. E. R. BERNARD. 


SIN (19; Zdis, Dujvy,A in Ezk 30% Tans; Vulg. 
Pelusium).—A city in Kgypt mentioned in Ezk 30Mf 
along with Pathros (Upper Egypt), Zoan (Tanis), 
Sin, No (Thebes), Noph (Memphis), Aven (Helio- 


polis), Pi-beseth (Bubastis), and ‘Tehaphnehes 
(Daphne). Arranging these in geographical order, 


we find them to be the most important cities in 
the N.E. of the Delta and along its eastern edge 
leading to Memphis, the capital of Lower Egypt, 
followed by Pathros (Upper Egypt) and its capital 
No. Sin is characterized by Ezek. as ‘ the strong- 
hold of Egypt’ (RV), yet it is not mentioned by 
Jeremiah. LXX tr. it by Sais (the capital of the 
26th Dynasty, in power at the time of the 
prophecy), or Syene, the southern frontier. The 
latter identification is, however, impossible. In all 
probability Sin is Pelusium. ‘The name Sin seems, 
like Pelusiuin, to be connected with ‘mud’; and 
a modern name that clings to the neighbourhood 
of Pelusium is et-Tineh, which is from the same 
root as Sin. Unfortunately, nothing is known of 
the history of Pelusinum before the time of Hero- 
dotus, in whose days it was a place of importance 
owing to the development of commerce by sea; 
and soon it became the key of Egypt on the N.E., 
as in the Persian war and long afterwards (Her. 
ii. 17, 154, iii. 10). From the wording of Ezek. it 
would seem to have held this position at a date 
when Daphne was still a great garrison city, 
guarding the approach to Memphis. The ancient 
Egyptian name of Pelusium is still unknown. In 
Coptic it is Peremétn, in Arab. el-Ferma. The ruins 
are about a mile distant from the sea in the ex- 
treme N.E. corner of the Delta. They consist of 
a long narrow mound parallel to the sea, containing 
ruins of a temple and a large red brick enclosure, 
evidently a Byzantine or Arab fortress. At the E. 
extremity, after a slight gap, is another high 
mound, nearly touching the desert, and crowned by 
a structure of red brick. These brick buildings are 
of the Arab. period. West and south all is barren 
salt marsh, without a living soul for miles; the 
marsh is now indeed intersected by the Suez canal, 
which brings human beings within 20 miles. Yet 


so 


even down to the llth cent. A.D. el-Ferma was a‘ 


large city, and the country round, though marshy, 
was to a great extent cultivated and populous. 
Near the shore were salt-pans, and places for 
salting fish. F. LL. GRIFFITH. 


SIN, WILDERNESS OF (°D°-0777; LXX 4% Zonuos 
Z(e)iv; Vulg. desertum Sin).—This ‘ wilderness’ is 


described in Ex 16! as between Elim and Sinai; in 
174 an encampment in Rephidim is mentioned 
between Sin and the wilderness of Sinai; and in 
the itinerary of Nu 83 an encampment by the Red 
Sea is inserted between Elim and the wilderness 
of Sin, and two other camping-places besides 
Xephidim between the wilderness of Sin and the 
wilderness of Sinai. On the supposition that the 
traditional site of Sinai is the correct one, the 
encampment by the sea is generally placed at the 
end of Wady Tayibeh, near Ras Abu Selimeh, and 
the wilderness of Sin may be the open plain a 
little to the south of this headland. Others put it 
in Wady Schellal or Wady Budrah. ‘This wilder- 
ness appears to be different from the wilderness of 
ZIN (Nu 1371 201 2714 3326 3424, Dt 3251, Jos 15!-3), 
in which the Israelites encamped after leaving 
Mt. Sinai, but the student cannot fail to notice 
the close similarity of the three names Sinai, Sin, 
Zin. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


SINAI, MOUNT (°)°°, 2(e)cvd).—The impressions 
derived from a study of the wanderings of the 
children of Israe] as they are recorded in the 
Scriptures, are found to undergo important modi- 
fications as soon as the biblical tradition is supple- 
mented by an actual topographical survey of the 
peninsula at the head of the Red Sea, which takes 
its name from Mt. Sinai, and is supposed to contain 
the famous mountain where the Law was said to 
have been given to Israel. For while the student 
of the Scriptures without their topographical 
supplement would conclude that the ronte of the 
Exodus lay entirely outside the pale of civilization, 
the student of the country is able to affirm with 
certainty that there was an actual civilization in 
the peninsula itself; that there were important 
mines, with at least one port of debarkation for 
ships coming from Egypt; and that the country 
was intersected by trade routes which connected 
the upper end of the Red Sea with regions lying 
farther north and east; the mines alluded to being 
contemporary with the earliest Egyptian dynasties, 
and the trade routes being also, in all probability, 
of extreme antiquity. And not only are there 
within the limits of the so-called Sinaitic peninsula 
the marks of an astonishingly early stage of 
civilization, but there is also the indication of the 
existence of early forms of religion, far removed 
from the semi-fetishism of wandering Arab tribes. 

One of these forms of religion was the Egyptian, 
represented by the temples at Sarbut el-Kadeem 
on the northern route to Mt. Sinai; it was the 
natural concomitant of the imported Egyptian 
influence which came in with the officials who 
had charge of the mining operations in the west of 
the peninsula. But besides this form of religion 
there is reason to suspect that Babylonian religion 
was also represented, for there are traces in the 
Babylonian literature of mining and quarrying 
operations in the eastern part of the peninsula and 
in the adjacent country of Midian, and these 
traces are very suggestive of religious concomi- 
tants, especially when we find a reflexion of the 
Babylonian theology in the very name of the 
sacred mountain. Mount Sinai, in fact, is named 
after the moon-god Sin (cf. the formation of 
Mordecai from the name of Marduk) ; and if this be 
so, it was from the earliest times a place of sanctity, 
and the routes that converge upon it would easily 
acquire the character of haj routes or pilgrim 
roads. There is therefore no a priori difficulty 
in the account of the wandering of the children of 
Israel to a sacred mount, nor any need to regard 
the sanctity of the place as acquired in the time of 
the Exodus, or projected back upon the story by 
later chroniclers. 

The real problem lies in the identification of the 
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mountain described in the Pent., especially in view 
of the fact that the whole of the peninsula is a 
mass of mountains, many of which are conspicuous 
objects in the landscape, and certain to have early 
attracted attention and invited nomenclature. We 
are assuming that Mt. Sinai is somewhere in the 
tongue of land at the head of the Red Sea, between 
the two arms of that sea which constitute respec- 
tively the Gulf of ‘Akaba and the Gulf ef Suez. 
It should, however, be remembered that Sayce 
thinks he has grounds for locating Mt. Sinai outside 
the peninsula and in the land of Midian itself. 
In this he is following in.some points an earlier and 
more fantastic suggestion of Beke. The advantage 
of such a theory les in the fact (1) that Mt. Sinai 
is closely connected with the land of Midian in the 
biblical account. Thither Moses escapes from the 
wrath of Pharaoh, and while engaged in pastoral 
occupations in that land he sees the theophany of 
the burning bush. Moreover, his wife and her 
relations are Midianite. The general opinion is 
that Midian is on the farther side of ‘Akaba to the 
east and north, and that special evidence is needed 
if we would include in it the surroundings of the 
traditional Mt. Sinai. (2) The theory furnishes a 
new explanation of the encampment of the Israelites 
by the sea, which on this theory is the Gulf of 
Akaba; (3) it finds a site for the much-disputed 
Elim in the modern Aileh (ancient Eloth); (4) it 
explains why nothing is said about the exquisite 
valley of Feiran by a writer who is so careful to 
record the palm-trees and springs (certainly of a 
much inferior quality) at Elim; the identification 
of Rephidim with Feiran is, ou this hypothesis, 
incorrectly made. 

The theory is not lightly to be set aside; the 
main objection to it lies in the itinerary (which 
appears to have been one of daily marches along a 
conventional road). No satisfactory attempt has 
been made to trace this itinerary to the E. or N. 
of the Gulf of ‘Akaba. . 

Setting aside, then, the theory of a (trans- Akaba) 
Midianite Sinai as inconsistent with the most 
natural interpretation of the biblical traditions, we 
proceed to determine the most likely spot within 
the peninsula to which those traditions can be 
referred. And first of all we may clear away the 
apparent confusion between Horeb and Sinai which 
occurs in the Pent., and has often been perplexing 
to commentators who had to reconcile such ex- 
pressions as ‘to the mountain of God, even to 
Horeb’ (Ex 31), with which cf. 1 K 198, where 
Elijah is said to have come ‘to the mountain of 
God, even to Horeb.’ Here and in other places 
‘the mountain of God’ is identified with Horeb, 
i.e. Sinai and Horeb are practically interchange- 
able. An examination of the sources of the 
narrative will show that Horeb is the term used 
for the seat of the Deity in E and D, while Sinai is 
the term used in J and P. According to the sources, 
then, we can only say that the centre of the worship 
of J” isin Hoveb according to the northern tribes, 
and in Sinai according to the southern; and no 
further help is forthcoming for the location of 
Horeb (which may simply mean ‘ waste’). 

- Returning to the question of the actual moun- 
tain involved in the tradition, we have a remark- 
able divergence of opinion amongst critics and 
travellers, not a few of whom (especially Lepsius 
and Ebers) have sought to identify the biblical 
Sinai with Mt. Serbal, which rises Just above the 
oasis of Feiran to the south. It may be admitted 
that Serbal is a much more conspicuous object 
than Jebel Musa (the traditional mountain of the 
Law), although it is not so lofty. It is also 
true that the centre of early Christian life 
in the peninsula in the first centuries of the 


Feiran, which stands for the ancient Paran, the 
seat of an ep:scopate and the home of innumer- 
able ascetics, whose caves and rude dwellings may 
still be traced. We need not be surprised, then, if 
it should be maintained that the special place of 
sanctity in the peninsula was not far from the 
Wady Feiran, in which case Serbal can hardly fail 
to be the holy mountain. In further support of 
this it is urged that immediately after the battle 
with Amalek the Israelites are said (Ex 192) to have 
come to Mt. Sinai, or at all events to the wilderness 
which bears the name of that mountain, and it 
would therefore seem that the mountain was at 
no great distance from Rephidim, which is almost 
universally identified with the Wady Feiran. So 
that, when we combine the biblical statement of 
the proximity of Rephidim to Mt. Sinai with the 
undoubted fact that Feiran is the primitive 
Christian metropolis, a strong case is made out for 
identifying the beautiful and imposing Mount 
Serbal with the biblical Sinai. Various attempts 
have further been made, by means of quotations 
from Cosmas Indicopleustes, Eusebius, Jerome, ete., 
to show that there has been a monastic translation 
of the accepted site of Sinai from Serbal to Jebel 
Musa (ef. Lepsins, Tour from Thebes and the 
Peninsula of Sinai, 1846, tr. by Cottrell; and 
Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinai, 2nd ed. Leipzig, 
1881). And it has been affirmed in accordance 
with this hypothesis that there was no monastery 
or monastic settlement in the neighbourhood of 
Jebel Musa before the convent, called popularly 
after the name of St. Catherine, was built by 
Justinian. 

Unfortunately for this ingenious hypothesis, it 
has been reduced almost to absurdity by the dis- 
covery of a document which is in itself one of the 
most interesting of pilgrim itineraries, and which 
for the settlement of the early Christian tradition 
has immense weight. We refer to the document 
known as the Peregrinatio Silvia, edited in Rome 
in 1887 by Gamurrini from an imperfect MS, and 
since reprinted by J. H. Bernard as a volume of the 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. The pilgrimage 
in question is dated in the years 385-388 by its 
editor, and its authorship is assigned with good 
reason toa lady from Aquitaine. The imperfect MS 
opens with topographical details which certainly 
identify the plain of er-Rabah in front of Jebel 
Musa (‘vallem infinitam ingens* planissima et 
valde pulchram, et trans vallem apparebat mons 
sanctus DeiSyna’). And, in fact, the whole of the 
route which Silvia describes between Egypt and 
Sinai, and the holy places which she visits, coincide 
closely with the route and the sanctities recorded 
in modern books of travel. The theory of the dis- 
placement of the traditional Sinai from Serbal to 
Jebel Musa in the early Christian centuries may 
therefore be abandoned, and this practically 
amounts to the final abandonment of the Serbal- 
Sinai theory itself and the acceptance of the 
traditional site. Any residual difficulties which 
are connected with the account of the Exodus 
and the last stages of the journey to Sinai 
are probably due to unhistorical elements in the 
tradition. Mt. Sinai must therefore be sought in 
the cluster of eminences which includes Jebel 
Katerina, Jebel Musa, etc. Of these the highest 
is Jebel Katerina, but it does not appear that any 
attempt has been successful to find at the foot of 
Jebel Katerina a suitable place for an Israelite 
encampment. And in so far as this is the case, 
the traditional site must be allowed to retain the 
identification until further light cen be thrown on 
the subject from unexpected quarters. 

* Ingens=valde in this document frequently; but here in its 
natnral sense, for she says a little later valle tla quam diat 


occupation of the holy places is in the Wady | ingens. 


— 
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The traditional Sinai is bounded on the north 
side by the great plain er-Rahah, out of which it 
rises precipitously ; on its east and west sides are 
wadis named respectively, the one on the east 
Wady ed-Deir and the one on the west Wady 
el-Leja. The former takes its name (Valley of 
the Convent) from the celebrated convent of St. 
Catherine, which stands upon the slope of the 
mountain; the derivation of the other name is 
more obscure. In this western wady are the 
remains of the convent of the Forty Martyrs (Deir 
el-Arbadin) and a number of other traces of early 
monastic life, and by this valley it is customary to 
make the ascent of Jebel Katerina, which lies 
to the S.W. of Jebel Musa. The northernmost 
peak of Jebel Musa is called Ras es-Sufsafeh 
(‘Head of the Willow,’ probably from a_ tree 
growing in one of its gullies), and is commonly 
taken as the place of promulgation of the Law, 
for which it is a very striking and suitable site. 
The height of Sufsafeh is 6937 ft., while the south- 
ern peak is somewhat lower. The latter is the 
true holy place according to the Greek and Arab 
tradition. There is an ascent to it by a flight of 
rude steps commencing not far from the convent, 
and extending, with slight intermission, almost to 
the summit. 


AppDITIONAL NotEe.—QObjections to the traditional site of Mt. 
Sinat.—In the foregoing we have found ourselves closely in 
accord with the traditional view of the route of the Exodus, 
and of the location of Mt. Sinai. If the Israelites really went 
into the Sinaitic peninsula, the route and the goal of their 
wanderings have probably been correctly identified. We have 
shown that the tradition in favour of Jebel Musa is earlier and 
more constant than has generally been recognized. But the 
real difficulty begins with the question whether the biblical Mt. 
Sinai was in the peninsula, after all. Objection after objection 
has been raised under this head, and some of them are not easy 
to refute. (1) The biblical references to Mt. Sinai do not seem to 
warrant an identification in the limits of the peninsula. Dt 12 
gives a distance of 11 days from Horeb to the mountains of Seir, 
and this would agree well enough with the distance from Jebel 
Musa. But in other passages, such as Dt 332, Hab 38, the 
contiguity between Sinai and Edom seems to be more pro- 
nounced; even if we grant a certain freedom of expression to 
poetical passages, still such language as Dt 332— 


J’ came from Sinai, 
And rose from Seir unto them, 


might, in view of Heb. parallelism of the members, imply more 
than that Sinai was in the direction of Seir. It might be urged 
in reply that the passage continues— 


He shined forth from Mt. Paran, 
And came from Meribah Kadesh, 


and Paran has been commonly identified with Feiran in the 
peninsula. But this identification has also been questioned on 
account of the parallelism with Kadesh and other references. 

(2) Some of the places in the itinerary of Exodus have 
apparently been found outside the limits of the peninsula, as 
Elim in Elath-Eloth, and the encampment by the sea in the 
Gulf of ‘Akaba. 

(3) Mt. Sinai is suspiciously connected with the land of Midian, 
and it has to be shown that the Sinaitic peninsula could be thus 
described. At the time of the Exodus it was an Egyptian 
province. 

These and other objections have been raised against the 
traditional theory; their resolution depends upon the final 
discrimination of the documents underlying the Pent. and upon 
the results of further archeological investigations, not only in 
the peninsula of Sinai but to the N, and E, of it. 


LrreraturE.—Robinson, BRP? i. 90ff., 119 ff. ; Stanley, SP 
42f.; Palmer, Desert of the Hxodus, passim ; Hull, Mount Seir, 
Sinai, etc., 51 ff. [all these support the identification of Sinai 
with Jebel Musa]; Lepsius, Briefe, 345 ff., 416; Ebers, Durch 
Gosen zum Sinai, 392 ff. [both advocate the claims of Mt. Serbal]; 
Sayce, HCM 263 ff. (his view is discussed above). There is a full 
account of the controversy as to the identity of Sinai in Dillm.- 
Ryssel on Ex 191. For the sacred character of Mt. Sinai see 
W. R. Smith, AS? 117f., and Smend, Alttest. Religionsgesch.2, 


32 ff. J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


SINCERE.—In 1 P 2? ‘sincere’ is used in the 
sense of ‘unmixed,’ ‘pure’: ‘ Desire the sincere 
milk of the word’ (7d AoyKdy ddoroy yada, Vule. 
sine dolo, Wye. ‘with out gile,’ Tind. ‘ which is 
without corrupcion,’ Cran. ‘which is with out 
disceate,’ Gen. ‘syncere,’ Rhem. ‘without guile’; 
RV goes back to Wye. and Rhem. ‘which is 


SINITES 


without guile’). For ‘sincere’ in this sense, ef. 
Rhem. NT, Preface, p. 16, ‘We translate that 
text which is most sincere, and in our opinion, 
and as we have proved, incorrupt’; and Cranmer, 
Works, i. 134, ‘If there be none other offence 
laid against them than this one, it will be much 
more for the conversion of all the fauters hereof, 
after mine opinion, that their consciences may be 
clearly averted from the same by communication 
of sincere doctrine . . . than by the justice of the 
law to suffer in such ignorance. J. HASTINGS. 


SINGERS, SINGING.—See artt. PRAISE IN OT, 
and PRIESTS AND LEVITES. 


SINGULAR is properly that which concerns a 
single person or thing; so AV, after Tindale, in 
Ly 27? ‘When a man shall make a singular vow’ 
(733 xba, RV ‘shall accomplish a vow,’ RVm ‘make 
a special vow’).* So also Knox, Works, iii. 141, 
‘Without harnes or weaponis (except my sling, 
staf, and stonis) I durst interpryes singular battell 
aganis him’; Bp. Davenant, Life, 329, ‘For my 
part, I am of opinion that there is no sane or 
possible Way for any singular person to attein to 
the comfortable persuasion that hee is Elected unto 
Salvation, but a Posteriori.’ Cf. the phrase ‘all 
and singular,’ as in the Act of Uniformity in k. 
Edward vi. Second Prayer-Book (1552), ‘And for 
their authority in this behalf, be it further likewise 
enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that all and 
singular the same Archbishops, Bishops, and all 
other their officers exercising Ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, as well in place exempt, as not exempt, 
within their dioceses, shall have full power and 
authority, by this act, to reform, correct, and 
punish, by censure of the Church, all and singular 
persons which shall offend within any their juris- 
dictions or Dioceses.’ 

Then the single person or thing may be regarded 
as special and remarkable, as Wis 14'8 ‘the singu- 
lar diligence of the artiticer.’ Cf. Ridley, Brefe 
Declaration, 144, ‘Origen .. . was compted and 
judged thi singular teacher in his tyme of Christes 
religion’; Mt 5%” Tind. ‘And yf ye be frendly to 
youre brethren onlye, what singular thynge doo 
ye?’ J. HASTINGS. 


SINIM (oy0; Iépcac; de terra australi).—The 
‘land of Sinim’ (Is 49!*) must, from the context, 
have been in the extreme south or east of the 
known world. In the south, Sin (Pelusiwm, Ezk 
30) and Syene (Ezk 29! 50°) have been suggested 
(the former by Saadya, Bochart, and Ewald ; the 
latter by Cheyne [/ntrod. to [y. 275, and in SBOT], 
who would read ono, with J. D. Michaelis, 
Klostermann, Marti), but these places are perhaps 
too near. The LXX favours the view that a 
country in the east was intended, and medern 
commentators have identified Sinim with China, 
the land of the Sine. The name Zsin was known 
as early as the 12th cent. B.c.; and it was not 
improbably familiar to the Phoenicians. There 
was a trade, at a very early date, between the 
extreme east and southern Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf. This interpretation of the name Sinim as 
referring to China, which was first suggested by 
Gesenius, is strongly opposed by Dillm. (Jesaja, 
ad toc.), Duhm, and Richthofen (China, i. 436f., 
504). Dillm. e.g. points out that no Israelites 
could have been in China at the time of this 
prophecy, that we should expect os not ‘o, and 
the name Ysim (derived from a dynasty of 255 B.C.) 
could not have been yet in use in Babylon. 

C. W.. WILSON. 

SINITES (ren; A 6‘Acevyaios, Luc. 6 ‘Acevvet).— 


* On the vocalization and meaning of the Heb. word see the 
Comm., especially Dillm.-Ryssel, ad loc. 


SIN-OFFERING 


A Canaanite people, Gn 10%=1Ch DP, Dillm. 
(Genesis, ad loc.) compares the name of the ruined 
city Sin, mentioned by Jerome (Quest.), as not far 
from Arka at the foot of Lebanon. Strabo (XVI. 
li. 18) also names a mountain stronghold Sinna(n) 
(Zwvay, accus.) on Lebanon, and a Phen. city 
Sidnu is named along with Semar and Arka in an 
Assyr. inscription (Del. Paradies, 282; ef. W. M. 
Miller, As. wv. Ewrop. 289). 


SIN-OFFERING. 


See SACRIFICE, p. 337. 


SION.—4. (jv; LXX Syndr) A name of HERMON, 
Dt 4%. Sion is taken by some to be a textual 
error for SIRION (jt2), the Zidonian name of the 
same mountain, Dt 3°. This view is supported by 
the reading of the Syr., which, however, is as 
likely to be a correction of the Hebrew text 
(Driver, ad loc.). Like Srnrr, Sion may have 
originally been the designation of a particular part 
of Hermon. 2. See ZION. J. A. SELBIK. 


SIPHMOTH (nina; B Sage, A Tadaps ; Sepha- 
moth).—One of the places, ‘ where David and his 
men were wont to haunt,’ to which a portion of 
the spoil of the Amalekites was sent after David’s 
return to Ziklag (18 305). It is mentioned with 
Aroer, now ‘Ararah, to the east of Beer-sheba, 
and Eshtemoa, now es-Semda, in the hill-country 
S. of Hebron. The site was unknown to Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onom. s. Lapauwh, Sofamoth), and it 
has not yet been recovered. It was probably in 
the Negeb to the 8. of Eshtemoa. Riehm (HW B) 
suggests that Zabdi, the Shiphmite (1 Ch 27°), 
was a native of Siphmoth and not of Shepham— 
the change from S/ to S being easily made, and a 
few MSS reading Shiph- for Siph- in 1 Samuel. 
See SHEPHAM. C. W. WILSON. 


SIPPAI.—See SAPH. 


SIRACH (BOOK OF).— 


i. History. 
ii. Importance. 
iii. Name and Place in the Bible. 
iv. Name of the Author. 
v. Editions. 
vi. Greek Text. 
vii. Versions and Quotations. 
. The Syriac Text. 
ix, The Hebrew Texts. 
x. Contents and Theology. 
Literature. 

[Abbreviations in this article :—Ed. =Edersheim, Commentary 
on Sirach in Wace, Apocrypha, ii.; C-N=Cowley-Neubauer, 
The original Hebrew of a portion of Ecclesiasticus ; R=Ryssel, 
Translation of Sirach with Notes in Die Apokryphen uibersetzt, 
...ed. by E. Kautzsch (1900, i.) and in SK 1900, 1901; S-T= The 
Wisdom. of Ben Sira, Portions of the Book Ecclesiasticus, ed. by 
Schechter-Taylor (1899); G@ the Greek, $ the Hebrew, Z the 
Latin, & the Syriac Text, p the Syriac translation of Paul of 
Tella]. 

i. History.—The history of the book, which in 
the English Bible retained the Latin name Heclesv- 
asticus, while it is called in German the book (of) 
Jesus Sirach or, abbreviated, Sirach, falls into two 
periods, the second beginning on 13th May 1896, 
when S. Schechter, Talmudic reader in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, wrote in a letter to Mrs. A. 
S. Lewis there, that the fragment of a Hebrew MS 
of hers, which he had taken with him, represented 
‘a piece of the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus. 
It is the first time that such a thing was discovered’ 
(see A. S. Lewis, In the Shadow of Sinai: A Story 
of Travel and Research from 1895 to 1897 ; Cam- 
bridge, 1898, p. 174). Since that day, 39 out of the 
51 chapters of which the book consists have been 
recovered totally or in part in Hebrew from 4 
different MSS, and a new period in the history of 
this book has thus been opened. What we knew 
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perhaps, best summed up in the Introduction and 
x ‘ . . ‘ > 
Commentary of A. Edersheim, in the Speaker's 
Commentary (‘ Apocrypha,’ ed. by Henry Wace 
(london, 1888), ii. 1-239). 

i. IMPORTANCE.—In many respects this book is 
the most important of the so-called Apocrypha. 
It is important for the student of history who 
wishes to trace the Jewish religion in its transition 
from the OT to the NT, and it is important on 
account of the influence it exercised and still exer- 
cises on the religious life of generations. Both 
the Jubilee Rhythm of St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
(partially translated in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, 178, 177), and what may be called the 
German Te Deum, Nun danket alle Gott (ib. 379), 
are taken from this book. How much has been 
lost by those parts of the Church which excluded 
it from their bibles may be gathered from the use 
made of it in other parts, not only in the Greek 
and Roman, which place it on the same footing 
as the whole Bible, but also in the Lutheran, 
which placed it among the Apocrypha but made a 
very large use of it. 

On the Latin Church compare especially Augustine. When 
he collected from the Bible, towards the end of his life, his so- 
called Speculum, i.e. those passages which he considered useful 
for the guidance of the religious life, he found in this book more 
for his purpose (plura huic operi necessaria) than in any other 
book of the OT or NT (no fewer than 36 pages out of 285 in the 
edition of Weihrich [CSHZ, vol. xii. 1887]; from Proverbs 21 
pages, from Matthew 18). After the excerpts from those books 
“quos et Judi canonicos habent,’ he goes on to say ‘sed non 
sunt omittendi et hi quos quidem ante salvatoris adventum 
constat esse conscriptos, sed eos non receptos a Judzis recipit 
tamen eiusdem salvatoris ecclesia. in his sunt duo qui Salomonis 
appellantur a pluribus propter quandam sicut existimo eloquii 
similitudinem, nam Salomonis non esse nihil dubitant quique 
doctiores. nec tamen eius qui Sapientiz dicitur quisnam sit 
autor apparet. illum vero alterum quem vocamus Ecclesi- 
asticum, quod Jesus quidam scripserit, qui cognominatur 
Sirach, constat inter eos qui euandem librum totum legerunt.’ 

As to the Lutheran Church it may be noted that the protocols 
of the Meistersinger of Nurnberg alone mention about 100 songs 
all beginning ‘Jesus Sirach’ or ‘Sirach (the wise man)’—see 
the Indexes published by K. Drescher in vol. 214 (1897) of the 
Literarische Verein. In 1676 a preacher published the themes 
and dispositions of 170 sermons on this book,* and the Bible 
Society of Halle (founded by Francke-Canstein) circulated from 
1712-1823 no fewer than 77,105 copies. t 

iii. NAME AND PLACE IN THE BIBLE.—(a) Place. 
{1) The book had at no time a place among the 24 
(or 22) books of the Hebrew Bible, though it is 
quoted in one passage of the Bab. Talmud (Lerakh- 
oth, 48a) with the quotation-formula 3°72 ‘ as it is 
written,’ which is used elsewhere only of the 
acknowledged books; but in the parallel passages 
the name of the book is added. In two other 
passages two rabbinical authorities actually quote 
from our book, while believing themselves to be 
quoting from Scripture (see Strack, ‘Kanon des 
AT’ in PRE? ix. 753). The book is therefore not 
mentioned in those lists of the canonical books 
which profess to give the Jewish Canon, as 
Melito, Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Amphilochius, pseudo - Athanasius’ 
Synopsis, Canon of Laodicea, capitulus (Zahn, 
Geschichte des Kanons, vol. ii.). Epiphanius, de 
Mens. 4 (Lagarde, Symmicta, li. 157), says on the 
two books, mentioned above by Augustine, Wis- 
dom and Sirach : atra: xpyowwoe pév ctor kal whéAiwor, 
aN els dpiOuov rev pyrav odk avagépovrat dv 6 ovde 
ev TH dpwv (IN) everéOnoay, TovT éoriv ev TH Tis dta- 
OnKS KiBWTH. , 

(2) But Sirach had a sure and prominent place 
among the books of the Bible in the Greek and 

* Sacrarum Homiliarum Thematicarum e Sapientia Ucro- 
perv, sive Heclesiastico Jesu jilii Sirach centum et septuayinta 
dispositiones, annotationibus teatwualibus tlustrate, quibua 
prejisus, liber Siracidis groecus cum variis lectionibus .. . 
autore ... W. M. Stissero, Lipsix, 2 pts. (1676), 4to. 

+ On the use made of the book in the English Church see 
below, p. 550». : ae 

t Compare with this assertion Luther's definition of the 
Apocrypha, as ‘Biicher, so der Heiligen Schrift nicht gleich 
gehalten, und doch niitzlich und gut zu lesen sind.’ 


about it before that time or believed we knew, is, 
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still more in the Latin Churches. In the MSS of 
the Greek Bibles it was most commonly grouped 
with the other Poetical books (see the lists in 
Swete’s /ntroduction, pp. 198-214) ; the order being 
in cod. S: Psalms, Proverbs, Ececl., Cant., Wisd., 
Sirach, Job; in B: Ps., Prov., Eccl., Cant., Job, 
Wisd., Sirach, Esth.; in AN: Ps., Job, Prov., 
Eeel., Cant., Wisd., Sirach. 

On the question whether Clement of Alexandria had Wisdom 
and Sirach as an Appendix to the NT, see, on the one side, 
Credner-Volkmar, Geschichte des neutest. Canons, p. 387 (on the 
strength of Photius, cod. 109, 6 62 Gres axores [of his hoyes) 
however ipunveins tuyxevouor ris Vevioews, rs “Ekadou, trav prruoy, 
rod UWeiou Llataou tay Emioroady xxl cav Keboduzoy xa4, Tov 
"ExzaAnciecrizoy), and H, Kickhoff, Das NT’ des Clemens 
(Progr. Schleswig, 1900, p. 22); on the other side Zahn, 
Geschichte des Kanons, ii. 228. 


The 85th of the Apostolic Canons orders: ¢£w0ev 
dé buiv mpoororopelcOw pavOdvew buav rods véovs THY 
Lodlav rod motvuabots Deipax. : 

The Coptic Church counts 6 books of Wisdom 
(éEdoopos) ; see I. Guidi, ‘Tl canone biblico della 
chiesa copta’ (Revue biblique, x. 2, 166, 169)=Job 
+Salomone 5 libri (Prov., Wisd., Eccl., La Sapienza 
di Bagor ben Bagy (=> j2 73x), Cant.) ; after the 
Prophets follows La Sapienza di Gest figlio di 
Sirach seriba di Salomone. 

(3) In the Western Church, too, it became at a 
very early date common to group these 5 books 
(Prov., Eccl., Cant., Wisd., and Sirach) together 
and presently to count them all as Solomonic. 
One passage from Augustine has been already 
quoted [§ 1]: in de Doct. Christ. i. 13 he says of 
Wisdom and Sirach: ‘de quadam_ similitudine 
Salomonis esse dicuntur . . . qui tamen quoniam 
in auctoritatem recipi meruerunt juxta  pro- 
pheticos enumerandi sunt.’ Innocent I. (Zp. ad 
Exsuperium) counts expressly, after Prophetarum 
libri xvi., ‘Salomonis libri v.,’ then Psalterium ; 
so also Cassiodorius (de Inst. Div. litt. 14; but see 
Zahn, Gesch. d. Kan. ii. 270, 271 n. 5, 272), the 
Council of Carthage, A.D. 397 (can. 47=39), the 
stichometrical list from Freisingen published by 
C. H. Turner (J7AS¢ ii. 240), while, in the list of 
the MS of F. Arevalo (d.c. p. 241), in pseudo- 
Gelasius and in Isidore, ‘Salomonis libri iii.’ is 
followed by Wisdom and Sirach (in pseudo-Gelasius 
in the order Sirach, Wisdom).* The same arrange- 
ment is found in medieval Bibles and translations— 
for instance in the famous Wenzel Bible at Vienna 
(on which see Kurrelmeyer, Amer. Journ. of Phil. 
xxi. 62, 69); and this custom of placing Sirach and 
Wisd. in company with Prov., Eecel., and Cant., 
and of reckoning all five as books of Solomon, 
became so prevalent that as late as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries several separate editions 
of this group were published, not only in Latin 
but also in English, either with the express head- 
ing ‘libri Salomonis’ or without it. 

See in the Catalogue of the British Museum ‘ Bible’ (OT) the 
remark before Hagiographa (col. 323, comp. with 718, 720, where 
Sirach by mistake is called ‘the Book of Wisdom’), Latin 
editions containing these 5 books are in the Brit. Mus, from 
Antw. 1537 ; Paris, 1537; Lyons, 1543; Paris, 1564 ; Antw. 1591; 
with Psalms, 1629; Psalteriuin Davidis et Libri sapientiales 
(without Cant.), Leiden, 1659. Of English editions the two 
oldest are: The Bokes of Salomon, namely, Proverbia, Ecclesi- 
astes, Supientia, and Eeelesiasticus or Jesus the sonne of 
Syrach (Lhe story of Bell, whjch is the xiii} chapter of Daniel 
after the Latin), E. Whytchurch, London [15407], 8vo (in the 
copy of the Br. Mus. a few MS notes by King Henry vin; the 
text follows that of the Bible of 1535 ; a reprint 1545, 16mo); The 
bokes of Salomon, namely, Proverbia, Ecclesiastes, Cantica 
Canticorum, Eeclesiasticus or Iesus the sonne of Syrach, W. 
Bonham, London [1542 7], 8vo (text follows Great Bible of 1539 ; 
another ed. Wyllyam Copland, London, Jan. 1550 [1551], 8vo). 

The order in the present English editions of the 
Apocrypha (1 Es., 2 Es., Tobit, Judith, the Rest 
of Esther, The Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, ete.) 

* On Mommsen’s list, the Catalogus Claromontanus, the Liber 


sacramentorum of Bobbio, see Swete, /ntrod. p. 212 ff. See also 
the Damasine list published by C. H. Turner, JZ'/St, i. 557. 


seems to go back in the last instance to the German 
(Ziirich) translation of Leo Jud (Ziirich, 1529, fol. 
and 8vo; Strassburg, 1529-30), which separated 
‘die Biwher die by den alten onder Biblische 
geschrifft nit gezelt sind, auch by den Ebreern nit 
gefunden’ from the rest of the Bible, and arranged 
them 1-2 Es., Tob., Jud., Bar., Wisd., ‘das Buch 
Zcclesiasticus das man nennen mag die weisen 
Spriich Jesu des Suns Sirach,’ 1-3 Mac., Sus., Bel 
and Dragon. 

The first Greek edition of the Bible, which 
separated ‘Amdxpupor at wap ESalas [sic] éx rod rey 
akvorlatwy api0uo0 cvyKabicravrat, is that of Lonicerus 
(Argentorati, Cephaleus, 1524, 26). Its order is: 
Lob., Jud.; Bar., Ep. Jer.; Song of the Three 
Children, Esdras, Sopia SodouGvros, LYodla “Inaod 
viod Yecpdy. The ground of Luther's (1534) arrange- 
ment (Judith, Wisd. ; Tob., Sirach) becomes clear 
only from his Prefaces, which are now omitted in 
almost all German Bibles: the story was made to 
be followed by the fabula docet. 

In Syriac eras ons Notes on the Bible 
the order is: Kings, Ruth, Wisd., Eccl., Cant., 
Sirach, Prophets (see Opuscula Nestoriana, ed. G. 
Hoffmann). 

(6) Name.—Luther says in his Preface: ‘ This 
book has been called hitherto in Latin Heclesi- 
asticus, which has been rendered the spiritual 
discipline (die geistliche Zucht). Elsewhere its 
true name is Jesus Sirach, after its master, as it is 
styled in its own Preface and the Greek,” in the same 
way as Moses, Joshua, Isaiah, and all the books 
of the Prophets are styled after their masters.’ 
In our documents it is styled (1) Logia Lecpax in 
codex B (inscr.); (2) Dogua Incov wov Decpax (or 
~u-) in codd. ACS, and in the subscription of B. 
Ch. 50 has the inscription Ipocevxyn Inoou wou 
LYecpax, and occurs separately under this heading, 
e.g.in cod. Bodl. mise. er. 205 (xiv cent.) ; (3) Lodia 
n jwavaperos Inoov wov Lecpax stands in the edition 
of Camerarius, 1551, before the so-called Prologus 
incerti auctoris. The expression ravéperos is applied 
to Proverbs (Eus. H/ iv. 22), to Wisd. (Athan., 
Synops., Kpiph., subser. in codex Syro-hexaplaris 
Ambrosianus), to Sirach (Eus. DZ viii. 2, Jerome). 

Clement of Alexandria quotes : g@yciv 4 700 ‘Inood 
Lodia, 7 ypady (Str. il. 180), 7 Lodpia, mapa rw 
Loroudyre (ii. 160), mapa Lodroudvros, Iadayuryss. 
Origen (ii. 77): Tod 7d ctyypauua Thy Dodiay hiv 
katahurévros “Incod viod Lupdx ; (iii. 48) pyciv yap 7 
Lodia, (139) Neyovans THs ypadjs. 

In the official editions of the Latin Bible the 
book has the heading Heclesiasticus ; then follows, 
‘In Eeclesiasticum Jesu filii Sirach Prologus.’ 
Ch 50 has the heading ‘ Oratio Jesu filii Sirach.’ 
In the codex Amiatinus the inscription and sub- 
scription is Liber Ececlesiasticum Salomonis; the 
subscription standing after 3 Reen. 82281, which 
follows in this MS immediately after ch. 51. The 
same arrangement is found in medieval Bibles, as 
the Wenzel Bible, the first German Bible(Eggestein, 
Strassburg, c. 1461). 

Very strange is the heading “Exxdyovacrixds (be- 
cause hitherto found only in Latin and the pas- 
sage of Photius quoted above) + in cod. 248 before 

* Of printed Greek texts Luther knew probably only the edition 
of Lonicerus just mentioned, 1526; the other texts printed at 
that time were in the Polyglot Bible of Ximenes, 1514, and in 
the Greek Bible of Aldus, 1518; Melanchthon’s edition of the 
Greek Bible appeared a few months before Luther's death, 1545. 
Frz. Delitzsch (Studien zur Hntstehungsgeschichte der Poly- 
glottenbibel des Cardinals Ximenes, Leipzig, 1871, p. 5) states 
that Luther nowhere mentions the Bible of Ximenes, but that 
Melanchthon refers to it while Luther was living, and that the 
library of Wittenberg possessed the copy dedicated to the 


Elector ; two years after the death of Luther it passed into the 
library of Jena. 


+ Besides the statement of Zahn, Gesch. d. Kan. ii. 233, cf. 
Oikonomos, zea ray 6 epunvertov, ii. 579. On the adjective 
exzrnormorixes see Clement, Str. vi. 125 (ed. Dind. iii. 217), 
xavay ixxranormorizos, Origen, ii. 97. 1, iii. 44.1; Rufinus (Expos. 
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the text of the book and the Prologus incerti 
auctoris, the latter being inscribed DoPia "Iyncod viob 
Deipax. 

The common Latin designation since Cyprian is 
Eeclesiasticus, and means, most probably, the 
Church-book kar’ éox/v, from its frequent use in 
the Church, especially for the instruction of cate- 
chumens. 

Ecclesiasticus is used in Cyprian once of Ecclesiastes (Test. 
3, 86. 61), once of Wisd. (8, 112 cod. A), of our book (3, 1. 95. 110. 
111); it is ascribed to Solomon in 3, 6. 12. 20.53, 113, Op. 5, Sent. 
27, Ep. 3, 2; itis both ascribed to Solomon and called Ecclesi- 
asticus in 2, 1. 3. 35. 51. 96. 97. 109 (see Rénsch, ‘die Alttest. 
Citate bei Cyprian’ in Zeitschrift fiir histor. Theol. 1875, 95). 
Ambrose writes: ‘In Ecclesiastico Syrach, in libro Sapientie 
Syrach’ ; Lactantius (Zp. 25), ‘In Ecclesiastico per Salomonem’ ; 
it is referred to Solomon also by Vigilius of Thapsus, Anicetus 
of Buruch; Hilary (‘qui nobiscum Salomonis inscribitur, apud 
Griecos aique Hebreeos [!] Sapientia Sirach habetur’). Jerome 
says, ‘In Sapientia que Sirach inscribitur.’ 

The (wrongly) abbreviated inscription of codex B 
and the editio Sixtina have become prevalent in 
modern books, even in those of Roman Catholic 
authors. 

(c) Name of the original work.—Jerome (in the 
Preface to the books of Solomon) writes: ‘ Fertur 
et mavdperos Jesu filii Sirach liber, et alius wevé- 
emlypados qui Sapientia Salomonis inseribitur ; gwo- 
rum priorem Hebraicum report, nec Ecelesiasticum, 
ut apud Latinos sed Parabolas pranotatum ; cui 
juncti erant Ecclesiastes et Canticum Canticorum, 
ut similitudinem Salomonis non solum librorum 
numero, sed etiam materiarum genere adzequaret, * 
secundns apud Hebrzeos nusquam est.’ This raises 
the question, What was the original title of the 
work? The Syriac version, which is based (see 
§ vil.) on the Hebrew, is in Lagarde’s edition 
(from eod. 12,142 of the Brit. Mus., vi cent.) in- 
seribed xvo 127 snoan ‘ Wisdom of Bar Sira’; in 
Walton’s Polyglot, san2 17 sapnda svoN pypw7 xans 
nvVoON 737 ANDDn ‘ Book of Simeon Asira, which book 
is called the Wisdom of Bar Asira.’ At the end 
we read (a) Hitherto the words of Jesu bar Simeon, 
who is called Bar Asirat and (6) ‘ Endeth to write 
the Wisdom of Bar Sira.’ Walton has (seo Lagarde, 
p- ix) ‘Endeth the Wisdom of Bar Asira. In 20 
chapters and to God glory in eternity.’ The MSS 
of Pococke and Ussher add after (a) instead of (0) 
‘Endeth the book of the Wisdom of Jesus the son 
of Simeon who is called Bar Asira (cod. Ussher 2, 
Strak), in which are 2500 words.’ 

In the Hebrew text we read at the end, ‘ Hitherto 
the words of Simeon ben Jeshua who is called ben 
Sira. The Wisdom (nd2n) of Simeon ben Jeshua 
ben Eleazar ben Sira. The name of Jahweh be 
blessed from now and till eternity.’ 

From these Greek, Syriac, and Hebrew state- 
ments it would appear that the title of the book 
was ‘Wisdom,’ Dod‘a, in Heb. 3227 (or 159); but 
how is this to be reconciled with the statement of 
Jerome that the title was in Hebrew Parabole 
(i.e. 53)? Is this a confusion with Proverbs, a 
solution recommended by the fact that im the 
Hebrew seen by Jerome Eccl. and Cant. followed ; 
or was the copy seen by Jerome not a copy of the 
original, but a retranslation from the Greek, as 
already Scaliger suggested? And then, Jewish 
quotations from Sirach, where they mention not 
only the name of the author as “v0 j2 7s, or in 


in Symb.), atber the canonical books of the OT, among which 
he mentioned ‘Salomonis vero tres’: ‘Sciendum tamen est, 
quod et alii libri sunt, qui non canonici sed eeclesiastici a 
maioribus -appellati sunt, ut est Sapientia Salomonis et alia 
Sapientia que dicitur filii Syrach, qui liber apud latinos hoc 
ipso generali vocabulo Heelesiasticus appellatur, quo vocabulo 
non auctor libri, sed Scripturze qualitas cognominata est.’ 

* How are these words to be understood? Just as there are 
three books of Solomon (Provy., Eccl., Cant. ), so there were extra- 
canonical books equal in number and contents (Sirach-- Kecl. + 
Cant. ?). 

+ Thus also Opuscula Nestoriana, p. 107, and after a remark, 
“endeth Bar Sira.’ 
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Aramaic 81d 72, or NYO 72 750, have twice 7 Syen 
‘the Parabolist said,’ or xd 72 7N NoND ‘a proverb 
said ben Sira’ (see C-N, p. xxiv n. v. liv and p. xx 
n.x.). The same word sono ‘ proverbs’ occurs in the 
Syriac VS at 50*7; the Heb. text has there 5s 70», 
and the book is quoted as 1519 150 by Saadia (C-N, 
p.ixn. 4). The question of the original title is, 
after all, a puzzle, and new puzzles as to the 
authors name arise from the newly discovered 
texts. 

iv. THE NAME OF THE AUTHOR.—(@) Hitherto 
it has been generally held that the author’s name 
was Jesus the son of Sira (Jesus filius Sirach, Jesus 
Siracida). Especially subsequent to the Reforma- 
tion this name became current instead of the 
Latin book-name Lcclesiasticus. Compare the 
title of the first separate edition of the book in 
Greek by Joachim Camerarius (Basiles, 1551), 
‘Sententize Jesu Siracidee Greece.’ * But now new 
difficulties arise. In the Greek text the author 
himself (50°7) gives his name as ‘I7jcous vios Deypax 
‘EXeafap 6 lepocodumerrns ; + instead of the last word 
the first hand of codex § had iepeds 6 Dodvueirns ; 
the name Edeafap is omitted by cod. 248 and the 
Complutensian and Sixtine editions ; ’E\eagapov is 
written in cod. 68 and the Aldine Bible, “EXedfapos 
in V 253. The Syriac Hexapla has ‘Jesus son of 
Sirach of Eliezer’ (a1y°>s7); the Pesh. omits the 
passage altogether; in the Latin Vulgate it runs, 
‘Jesus filius Sirach Jerosolymita’; and now in the 
Hebrew in the twice-repeated colophon, 72 pynw> 
xv 72 yds 72 yw ‘by Shimeon son of Jesus son 
of Eleazar son of Sira.’? And so the author is 
called also by Saadia (see S-T, p. 65). Many recent 


writers think the Hebrew pedigree Simeon—Jesus 
—Hleazar—Siva a mere clerical error for the 
sequence Jesus—Simeon—Hleazar—Sira. But it 


must be pointed out that the name Simeon is 
firmly attached to the author of this hook in the 
Syriac Church. There he was identified with the 
Dupewy 6 Geodsxos of the NT, the author of Nunc 
dimittis, On this identification see especially 
Georg, bishop of the Arabs (Briefe und Gedichte, 
ed. Ryssel, p. 59f., 80f., 159 f.), who opposes the 
identification for chronological reasons, the author 
of the book having lived, according to Georg, 244 
years before Christ, in the 65th year of the Greek 
era, under Euergetes. Cf. further, Gregory Bar- 
hebreeus (Scholien, ed. Kaatz), who identifies him 
at the same time with Simeon (II.) son of Onias; 
Opuscula Nestoriana (ed. G. Hottmann, p. 107, 
i398); History of the Blessed Virgin Mary, ed. 
Budge (p. 36), where cod. B for ‘Simeon the 
old’ has ‘Simeon Asiva’—he becomes priest after 


* There is a good story told by Melanchthon, which, whether 
it refers to this edition or not, ought not to be suppressed : 
‘Quidam sacrificulus cum in bibliopolio vidisset Syracidem 
editum dixit: quam mali homines sunt Lutherani; etiam 
Christo nomen alind affingunt : antea vocabatur Christus Jesus, 
nunc illi vocant eum Jesus Syrach’ (see GG, 1894, 180). 

+ AV ‘Jesus the son of Sirach of Jerusalem’; RV ‘Jesus the 
son of Sirach Eleazar of Jerusalem.’ Note the Grecized form of 
the name (instead of ’Lepsucaayu). 

+ ‘That he was called bar Sira; they relate that he called his 
father STDS, because he is the Simeon whose tongue was 
bound (87°C) by the Holy Ghost, till he should see the Christ, 
and when he had seen Him, he spoke, Let me now part in peace 
to my fathers.’ 

§ The Septvagint is said here to have been made ‘six years 
after the return of the children of Israel from Babel, which 
was the 17th year of the death of Alexander the Greek, and 
1400 years after the Law was given to Moses. Simeon the 
old (82D), the father of Jesus bar Sira, the Wise, was one of the 
seventy-two old men just mentioned ; and he was the Simeon 
bar Nethaniah bar Chonja (=Sir 501), and Simeon was brother of 
the priest Eleazar ; and it was he who carried our Lord in his 
ams, and his life was stretched over 216 years, and he called 
himself with a contemptible name (N7°D2 Ndv’3), like Abraham, 
who called himself dust and ashes, and David, who said, Lam a 
worm and no man, N10, 7.c. dusbh from the white-washing, 
which is beaten off the walls. Instead of Sira the Greek says 
A sira (NV DN).’ 
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Zechariah the father of John the Baptist, Protevw. | Th nese roid) zueripirev "Iyood’ ts 34% air7s AuPomevos Eig Ey 


Jacobi, ch. 24; The Book of the Bee (p. 71): 
‘Simeon the son of Sira died in peace in his own 
town.’ In one Greek recension of the Lives of the 
Prophets, Yvupeay 6 tepeds found a place towards the 
end between Zechariah the son of Barachiah and 
Nathan (see Nestle, Marg. und Mat. p. 33). That 
Simeon Geoddxos was one of the Seventy, is stated, 
among Greek writers, by Euthymius Zigabenus, 
Kedrenus, Nicephorus Kallisti. 
The pedigrees we thus obtain are— 
1) G % or 


Simeon, Jesus, Jesus. Jesus Bar-Sira, 
ce Sirech, see anon 
Bleazar fRleazark Site 
Sire 


It has been suggested by Blau that ‘the two 
traditions, that of the Greek and that of the 
Syriac, are mutually complementary.’ Thus we 
should have in ¥ a combination of both, what 
textual critics call a conflation. The decision 
depends on the general question of the value of 
#9, see § ix. As to whether Simeon or Eleazar can 
be identified with one of the known bearers ef 
these names, see below. 

(6b) The name Sirach.—The latest contribution 
to Hebrew lexicography, M. Jastrow’s Dictionary 
of the Targumim, ete., contains the following 
words which come into consideration for the 
explanation of this name: (1) v0 ‘pot’; (2) xvo 
=Heb. any ‘coat of mail’; (3) xvo ‘thorn’; 
(4) xvo=the present proper name; (5) 770, svof. 
(a) ‘{degenerate growth],’ ‘thorn,’ ‘thornbush,’ 
(6). ‘refuse,’ ‘foul matter’; (6)*av0, Nvof. ‘sur- 
rounded place,’ ‘court,’ ‘prison.’ From Thes. Syr. 
we may add (7) vo=cup, ‘Sir’; (8) svo=cepd ; and 
(9) the explanation of the name given by the 
Syriac lexicographers=s7;v ‘thin dust from the 
walls.’ If there was not the constant tradition 
that the initial letter was 0, the Greek = might 
correspond also to other letters, as 1, or s, or ¥&, 
and the name might be connected with =: vy1, sTys, 
‘small,’ ‘little,’ ‘lesser,’ vy! or xy yi being, in fact, 
the name of several Jewish Amoraim. 

The x at the end of the Greek form may corre- 
spond to 3 (cf. Sepoux, Padrex), 1 (Kadtax, MacBax), to 
3 (many names in -wedex), to y (Badax), to p ("Auardnx, 
Bapax), to still other letters, as 1 (Kevex, Mawx) or 
n (Bardavax, Aewax); but it ismost probably a mere 
representation of the mater lectionis x; cf. ’Axed- 
deuax, “Iwonx Lk 3° = py, the spelling “AN\ax = 
Allah [Schlatter takes it for v=vids]. A. Meyer 
(Muttersprache Jesu, p. 39) takes the word to mean 
coat of mail or iris oculi; Ryssel (p. 234), ‘more 
probably thorn or thorn-hedge than mail-coat,’ 
referring to Levy, NHWB iii. 519, 520. Ryssel 
takes bar-Sira as name of the family; we should 
thus have only three generations: Jesus, Simeon, 
Eliezer—not four as in ¥).* In view of the Pro- 
logue, ‘6 mdmros pou “Inoots,’ it seems certain that 
the author was Jesus (the son of Simeon), and not 
Simeon the son of Jesus. Whether the translator, 
too, bore the name of his grandfather, as is stated 
by the Prologus incerti anctoris, is not certain. 
This second Prologue, which was first printed from 
cod. 248 in the Complutensian Polyglot, and was 
first shown by Hoeschel (1604) to be part of the 
so-called pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis, begins— 


"Iyoovs_ ovros Supa pty ty ules, Eyyovos 98 Inmod Ouaviioy aire 
s+ 6 OY waamos wUTOU . . . Gideroves TE ybyovey cevip ev “ESpociois 
+. . xsl ody thy BiPAov rabryy 6 rpuros Inoous oxedov th ovverrcy- 
Bivny xarariroy t& avlparmey wyero, Dipey obros wer abroy r&Asy 


* This is possible; cf. Josephus, Vita, 1: 6 xporancog hesiv 
Ripwy 6 Werrs exinaroipmevos .. . yivovra: 08 7H Verrg Sine 
moides tvvix* toirwy torks Maroies 6 "Hgaiov (vl. "Hgrlou) A276 
[43095 


hracay bvapuoviey civtayud cuvhyury: Logiey exi se aired nal TB 
TOU TUT pos AhAd Lay uml TH raaTOY™ ovopaTs (Z)EZATZUS. 

Thus we have the pedigree: Jesus [II, the trans- 
lator]—Sirach [J1]—Jesus [1, the author]—Sirach 
(I, Eleazar]. 

Another enlargement has taken place in the 
translator’s Preface, as it seems, in Latin MSS, 
though it is known to the present writer only from 
the pre-Lutheran German Bible. There it is 
stated that the ‘anherre’ (avus, mdmmos) was a son 
of Josedek (see ch. 49"), and one of the Seventy, 
and that the grandson Jesus the son of Sirach 
pursued higher studies. TVinally, Euergetes is 
stated in the same connexion to have reigned after 
Philadelphus, Ais brother, under whom the Bible 
had been translated from Hebrew into Greek (see 
Nestle, ‘Zum Prolog des Ecclesiasticus’ in ZATW, 
1897, p. 123 f.). Already Isidore of Seville identifies 
Jesus the son of Sirach with Jeshua the son of 
Jozedek. This is of course impossible. For the 
translator states: év yap Tw dydow Kal TpraxooT@ ere 
érl Tov Evepyérov Baciiéws mapayernbels eis Alyurrov 
Kal ouvyxpovicas evpov ov pixpds madelas addpo.ov. 
This date is not to be understood of the 38th year 
of the life of the translator (Camerarius) nor of 
any unknown era, but of the reign of Euergetes (see 
especially Deissmann, Dibelstudien, i. 255 (Eng. 
tr. 339 ft.]; R 235; Ed. 4ff As only Euergetes 
II. reigned more than 38 years (from B.C. 170 with 
his brother, from 145 alone, reckoning his years 
from 170),+ itis the year B.c. 132; and as he states 
that he stayed some time in Egypt (cvyxpovicas) 
before he undertook his task, we may place the 
translation about 130, and the original some forty 
or fifty years earlier (B.C. 190-170). Then we must 
understand the high priest Simon, who is so highly 
praised in Sir 501%, from personal knowledge as it 
seems, to be Simon tl. Others, taking wzam7os in 
the sense of ‘ancestor,’ prefer to place the author 
more than a hundred years earlier, under Simon I. 
In the former case it would be possible to identify 
our author “Inoois with the high priest Idcwy (175- 
172); but beyond the identity of the time and 
name nothing leads to this identification. That 
the author of our book was high priest is stated by 
Syncellus (Chron., ed. Dindorf, 1. 525); the reading 
lepeds 6 DoAvmeiryns by the first hand of S cannot be 
more than a clerical error.+ 

vy. Ebirions.—(@) The first editions of the Greek 
text are in the Complutensian Polyglot (c) 1514, 
from cod. 248§ (see below, p. 544"), in the Aldine 
Bible (@) 1518, which has been taken for this book 


* The word +az7es used here and in the Preface may have the 
more general meaning ‘ancestor,’ but in this connexion it will 
be ‘grandfather.’ In the Concordance of Hatch-Redpath it is 
quoted from Symmachus on Zec 11, where it seems to belong to 
"Adda. 

+ On the reign of Euergetes we are well informed through the 
inscriptions of the temple of Edfu (see Diimichen, Die erste 
bis jetzt aufgefundene sichere Angabe diber die Regierungs- 
zeit eines Agyptischen Koénigs aus dem alten Reiche, Leipzig, 
1874, p. 20ff.; and Zischr. f. dg. Sprache, 1870). There the 
years 28, 30, 46, 48, 54 (as the last of this king) are mentioned ; 
the first Toth of his 28th year fell on the 28th Sept. B.c. 143, the 
first Payni (rise of Sirius) on the 20th-19th July 142. 

{ Here it may be mentioned that in a late compilation (see 
C-N, pp. xivf., xxix) Ben-Sira is made the son or grandson of 
Jeremiah, and has a son Uziel and a grandson Joseph. See 
Proverbia Ben-Sire Autoris antiquissimi, qui creditur fuisse 
nepos Ieremiv prophetce, Opera J. Drusii, Franeker, 1597. In 
the Preface Drusius thinks it a probable inference, ‘interpretem 
Grecum Ecclesiastici Josephum fuisse Vzielis filium.’ Cf. on 
this literature the edition of Steinschneider, Alphabeium Siract- 
dis utrumque, Berolini, 1858 ; and Schiirer, GJ V2 ii. 161. 

In other legends he has been brought into connexion with 
Solomon as his wezir or secretary ; see above, p. 540; a legend 
about Aphkia (the wife of Sirach) and Solomon has been pub- 
lished in Arabic by Mrs. M. D. Gibson in number viii. of the 
Studia Sinaitica, London, 1901. 

§ Sirach was committed with the rest of the ‘libri Sapien- 
tiales’ to the care of Johan de Vergara, who, at the end of his 
life, had no greater wish than to illustrate Sirach by noves 
(Alvarus Gomez, de rebus gestis a Franc. Ximenio, lib. 2). 
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without any doubt from cod. 68; and cod. 68 itself 
is, to all appearance, for this book a copy of cod. 
B, so that @ represented the text of cod. Bin many 
passages more faithfully than the Sixtine of 1587.* 
A reprint of @ is the edition of Lonicerus + (Argent. 
1526); but the editor introduced many changes: 
for instance, in 3!, where @ has é€uod 700 TarTpos, 
Lonicerus put (from the Latin) «piua rod rarpis. 
That Lonicerus changed his text has been over- 
looked by subsequent editors and commentators, 
hence in later books a number of misstatements 
as to the text of @ ;t Lonicerus in turn was followed 
by Melanchthon (Basle, 1545), Melanchthon by the 
edition of Wechel (1597, see art. SEPTUAGINT, p. 
440").§ The editors of the Sixtine (4) made use 

‘not only of B, but of ea Lonicerus, Melanchthon, 
and the codd. V 106, 155, 253|| (see on 0, above, p. 
440*) ; on Grabe’s edition, see p. 440°. 

(6) Separate editions of the Apocrypha are men- 
tioned, p. 441°. The edition of Fritzsche (1871) 1s 
the best, but for our particular book quite un- 
satisfactory (see Nestle, Marg. 1892, pp. 48-58). 

(c) Of separate editions of Sirach alone the 
oldest is: Sententie Jesu Siracide, Grace summa 
diligentia et studio singulari edite, cum neces- 
saris Annotationibus, Joachimo Camerario, Pabe- 
pergen., autore, Basilez, 1551, 8vo.{] 

It has both Prologues, is the first which numbers the verses, 
and has useful notes, especially parallels from the classics, but 
also various readings. In the Prologue, Camerarius writes 
éfcdiov for the doubtful agouooy (v.1. Egeuoroy and &gopuiv), which 


reading has been mentioned in the notes of 6 and other editions 
and received into the text by Grabe. 


Then comes Logia Leipay, sive LEcclesiasticus 
Grece ad exemplar Romanum, et Latine ex inter- 
pretatione J. Drusii, cum castigationibus sive 
notis eiusdem, Ad-Reverendissimum in Christo 
patrem D. Johannem Whitgiftwin archiepiscopum 
Cantuariensem, ete., Franekere, 1596, 4to; with a 
double appendix, ‘ Proverbia-Bensire’ and ‘ Ad- 
agiorum Ebraicorum Decurize aliquot nunquam 
antehac editz.’ f 


Besides the previous printed editions—among them ‘ Biblia R. 
Stephani que vulgo Vatablo attribuuntur,’ apparently the edition 
(Geneva, lst March] 1557-58—Drusius made use from ch. 20 on- 
ward of a collation sent to him through Jan Gruter from Heidel- 
berg. ‘Huius enim hortatu Jacobus Kimedontius iunior. . . 
codicem Palatine bibliothece vetustissimum membranaceum 
cum editione Camerarii anno 1578 [sic; in his notze he writes 
1570] Lipsiz cusa diligentissime contulerat.’ This is apparently 
the codex 296 of HP. 


A most conscientious edition is that of Hoeschel : 
Sapientia Siracht sive Eeclesiasticus, Collatis lecti- 
onibus variantibus membranarum Augustanarum 
vetustissimarum et xiv preterea exemplarium. 
Addita versione Latina vulgata, ex editione Ro- 
mana, cum notis Davidis Hoeschelii Augustani. 
In quibus multa SS. Patrum loca ialustrantur, 
Auguste, 1604. 

His codex Augustanus (‘H’ in the edition of Fritzsche, p. 


xxii) is apparently codex 70 of HP, now at Munich 551, and 
deserves the more a fresh collation, as HP gave it only for the 


* More than thirty readings quoted by Holmes-Parsons as 
singular from @ turn out to be in reality readings of B. How 
did 68 really read in these passages? it seems very badly col- 
lated, for Holmes-Parsons. 

+ See above, pp. 4402, 540>. : 

+ Comp. Bretschneider on 3! ‘ Aldina, Melanth. et Bas. minor: 
xpiug cov xrerpos quod et codd. quidam Hoeschelii. The first and 
last statements are quite incorrect. 

§ D. Hoeschel quotes amongst the editions used by him fre- 
quently ‘ Biblia Parisiis impressa a R. Stephano, A 1555.’ From 
his quotations it would appear that it is in Greek and Latin with 
notes. Is there such an edition? } 

|| This follows from a comparison of the scholia and the Notes 
of Nobilius in the edition of 1588; comp. on 81 ‘in aliquibus 
libris est zpiow rot xxrp0s’ [=cod. 253], ‘in aliquibus aliis zpiua’ 
{=Lonicerus]. Nobilius quotes at least a dozen readings from 
aand MSS which are not foundin HP. 4 

| Kolde (art. ‘Camerarius’ in PH iii. 689) mentions only 
the second edition (Lipsiew, 1568); the same year is given by 
Hoeschel (1604); but Drusius (1596) and the Catalogue of the 
British Museum give 1570, 2 vols, 
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first chapter, and as the codex is closely related to 253 and the 
Syriac Hexapla. 

The source and present place of another MS used by Hoeschel 
(‘Fragmentum MS varie lectionis aliquot capitum e scidis Fr. 
Sylburgii’) are unknown to the present writer. 

From Hoeschel till Fritzsche not much was done 
for the textual criticism of a book which needed it 
greatly. We have—Sententic Jesu Siracide, Gre- 
cum textum ad fidem codicum et versionum, emen- 
davit et illustravit, Linde (Gedani, 1795); and 
Liber Jesu Siracide Greece, Ad fidem codicum et 
versionum emendatus et perpetua annotatione illus- 
tratus, a C, G. Bretschneider (Ratisbone, 1804), 
xvi. 758 pp. 

Br. is not accurate enough, but he has the merit of having 
called attention to a witness in textual criticism, the Mlorilegium 
ones and Maximus, neglected by most workers in this 

Hart’s edition must find its place among the 
MSS (see below). 

vi. THE GREEK TEXT.—The problem of textual 
criticism in this book is of exceptional interest. 
Luther declares in the Preface to his translation 
(what pains it had taken him to translate this book 
may be judged from a comparison with all other 
copies, Greek, Latin, or German, old or new): 
“There have come so many ‘‘ Kiiglinge” over this 
book, that it would be no wonder if it were totally 
disfigured, not to be understood, without any use. 
Like a torn, trampled, and scattered letter, we 
have gathered it, wiped off the dust, and brought 
it as far as can be seen.’ Some idea of this may 
be gathered by the English reader from a glance at 
the margins of RV. There are about eighty mar- 
ginal notes ; fifty times it is stated that a verse or 
part of a verse or even a series of verses is omitted 
by many or by the best or the oldest authorities 
(cf. 34: 15. 21) ; once only (17!") ‘this line is added by 
the best authorities’; at other places we read, 
‘The Greek text here is probably corrupt,’ ‘the 
Greek text is here very confused.’ The numbering 
of verses and even of the chapters does not agree. 
The latter is caused by the misplacement of some 
leaves (Ryssel says ‘two’; and it may have been 
two, which must have been the inner leaves of 
a layer, and somewhat more closely written than 
A and still more than BS*) in the copy from 
which all the Greek MSS hitherto known have 
been derived. This fact, first pointed out by O. F. 
Fritzsche (Azsleg. 169, 170), who was led to his 
discovery by a similar observation of H. Sauppe 
on a Heidelberg MS of Lysias+, would not have 
been recognized with such certainty but for the 
Latin and Syriac texts, which have the different 
order.t Already Nobilius declared the Latin 
order to be the better, calling attention especially 
to the reading karaxdypoviunooy ‘in non nullis 
(libris),’ ‘quod optime convenit, si conjungatur cum 
illis que in vulg. ¢. 36’ (a reading received into 
the text by Grabe, but not to be found elsewhere 
in HP, quoted by Hoeschel from his codex 
Augustanus; Camerarius put KxaraxAnpoviunoar). 
Where did the Roman editors get it from? and 
which is the ‘unus vetustus codex,’ which accord- 
ing to their repeated statement has, like the Com- 
plutensian, the Latin order? It is not the cod. 248, 

* Toy (Encyc. Bibl. vol. ii. col. 1173) speaks of the displace- 
ment of 7olls of the G MS, or possibly of the Hebrew MS from 
which the Gr. translation was made. 

+ This accident occurs very often in ancient MSS. In the 
British Mus. there is a German Bible which has Mt 11-54 after 
Deuteronomy ; at Gotha there is another with the same mis- 
placement. On a misplacement in cod. S see Swete, Introd. 
p- 131; in a MS of ecclesiastical canons see Turner, JTHSt ii. 
269 in the Church History of Zacharias of Mitylene sce the 
edition of Brook-Hamilton ; in the Homilies of Origen on Jer. see 
FE. Klostermann (Or. m1. p. xiii). For other examples (Plautus, 
Mosiellaria, etc.) see Ed. p. 154. ; ~ 

t The strange confusion Melanchthon produced in his edition, 
by placing the verse zai zarezavpovounoe in the middle of ch. 33 
and Awurpe xxod.¢ in the middle of ch. 36, has been partially 
amended in the edition of 1597, 
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in spite of the definite statement of Edersheim 
and others* (see Nestle, Marginalien, 1892, p. 58 ; 
J. K. Zenner, ‘ Keclesiasticus nach Cod. Vat. 346’ 
in Z. f. Kath. Theol. 1895; Ryssel, p. xxviii; and 
now the edition of Hart).+ 

Parsons used for this book fourteen MSS; the two 
uncials iii. and 23, 7.c. AV, but cod. 70 (Hoeschel’s 
Augustanus) only for the Prologue and ch. 1. In 
the Addenda is to be found for the Prologue the 
collation of a fifteenth MS (234). Fritzsche ex- 
cerpted the apparatus of Parsons, but in an in- 
suflicient way, and added the collation of C, 8, and 
Hoeschel’s Augustanus from his edition of 1604.1 

In Swete’s OT in Greck we have a faithful repre- 
sentation of the readings of BACS (=); but it 
is now generally acknowledged that the text of 
these uncials is a very bad one in Sirach.§ It is 
therefore a great boon that the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press are to publish shortly 
an edition of the codex Vaticanus 346 (=HP 
248, the basis of c) by J. H. A. Hart, who, with 

~ . : 8 = 

the assent of the Syndics, had the kindness to 
communicate to the present writer, for the benelit 
of this article, the proofs before publication. || 

Of MSS not yet laid under contribution there are known to 
the present writer :—(1) A palimpsest of the 6th or 7th cent. 
at St. Petersburg, written in three columns (see Urteat, p. 74; 
Swete, Introd. p. 147 n. 12). (2) Two palimpsest leaves belonging 
to cod. 2 in the Patriarchal Library at Jerusalem, ascribed to 
the 6th cent., containing Prol. and 11-14 129-311, published by 
J. R. Haeris, Biblical Fragments fron. Mount Sinai, No. 5. 

(3) The zporevxy (ch. 51) is to be found in Cod. Bodl. Misc. 205 
(xiv seec.); see Coxe, Cataloqus, i. 762. This chapter is missing 
in the MSS 296 and 308* of HP and (at present) in the codex 


Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus; but there only through the de- 
plorable loss of a leaf. 


Of minuscles, two Vienna MSS, Cod. Theol. Gr. xi. and cxlvii., 
both of which were brought by Busbecq from Constantinople, 
have been partially collated by Edw. Hatch and quoted as 
Vienna 1 and 2 in his Essay on the text of Ecclesiasticus (Essays 
in Biblical Greck, p. 247 ff.). On the confusion about the 308 (or 
308*) in HP see Hatch, /.c. 248; and Swete, Jntrod. p. 159, No. 149. 

Now comes the strange fact that our Greek 
MSS--which, as stated, go back, without any ex- 
ception, to one and the same copy, in which the dis- 
location had taken place—show the greatest diverg- 
ences. For instance, after 14 two lines are inserted 
by six MSS of HP (23, 55, 70, 106, 248, 253) ; after 
vy.” again two lines by five MSS (the above without 
248); after v.!? and v.” two lines, but only by two 
MSS (70, 253); after v.17 one line by two MSS 
(here, however, not 70 and 253, but 70 and 248); 
after v.2° two lines by four MSS (70, 106, 248, 253) ; 
in v.!° two words, dm’ airs, by one MS (70). How 
is this possible if all go back to the same original ? 
And the variation is increased by the second and 
third class of our witnesses, the ancient Versions 
and Patristic Quotations. 

vii. VERSIONS AND QUOTATIONS.—(a) In 


the 


* e.g. C. H. Toy (art. ‘ Ecclesiasticus’ in Encye. Bibl. vol. ii. 
col. 1173). 

+ At present the Latin order is found in the edition of 
Camerarius ; can this be meant? 

t Bretschneider, p. 694 : ‘Cum Compl. textu maxima ex parte 
consentit codex Augustanus, cuius lectiones Hoeschelius in 
criticis sacris t. v. nobis dedit, quod modo accuratius ac clarius 
fecisset voluerim, ...quum. . . haud raro lectiones, neque eas 
spernendas haberet, quorum nullum in reliquis deprehenditur 
vestigium.’ That Hoeschel’s codex is identical with ‘ Drusii 
MS Heidelbergense’ Bretschneider failed to recognize. 


§ Edw. Hatch closes his examination of the text of Sirach j 


with the remark, that as one of the points established by his 
investigation will be acknowledged ‘the inferior value of some 
of the more famous uncial MSS as compared with some cursives’ 
(Essays, p. 281). 

|| One of the characteristics of this MS is the insertion of 
about 130 glosses, to guard the text against misunderstanding, 
especially in chs. 1-30; see 191 év &avbe.w, 24 coutvos, 32) dyeioly- 
cw; and &¢psctyy, 22 o7-ws and Paz Cob cer mors, 2 i proerorior, 48 
 ddbros, 2 nord pnd? ev, SL opty, 687 rercios, 88 edpecepiis, 1310 
axpitws, 164 ev vers, VW dice roeyous, 20 xeias, 179 cuveras, 29 aims. 
Interesting is 1915 rorrdzis yop yiverus dia Bord waerxice, because 
the motive is quite the same as led to the addition of ¢/z% in 
Mt 522. Some of them are found in the Syro-Hexaplaric MS 
under asterisks, one of these (511) also in one of the Hebrew 
texts, others in the Latin texts. 
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first place has to be mentioned the Syriac version 
by Paul of Tella (c. 616 A.D.), the so-called Syro- 
Hexaplar, preserved to us through the codex 
Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus. If we retain the 
designation Syro-Hexaplar, we must bear in mind 
that Sirach had no place in Origen’s Hexapla ; 
but in one particular respect this Syriac version 
reminds us of the Hexapla: one of the critical 
marks of Origen, the asteriscus, appears also in 
Sirach, at least in its first part up toch. 13. There 
are altogether 45 asterisks, and they mark just 
some of the additions mentiuned above. No Greek 
MS of Sirach seems to have been found as yet with 
asterisks ; but there is scarcely a doubt that the 


| asterisks were not added by Paul of Tella, but 


were taken over by him from the Greek MS which 
he translated. This MS contained, before the text 
of the book, the capitulation, which is found in the 
so-called Synopsis of Chrysostom (Migne, Patr. Gr. 
lvi. 575), and some good corrections of the printed 
text may be gathered from it. Now the question 
arises the more: Where did these additions come 
from in this Greek copy ? Take the very first one, 
which has an asterisk in g, 1’ am’ atrjs, given in 
the text in Syriac as 73D, and on the margin, 
to remove any ambiguity, in Greek letters as 
AITATTHS. There is a slight difference between 
p and the solitary Greek witness, from which this 
addition is known hitherto, Hoeschel’s Augustanus 
(70), inasmuch as the latter gives it after pera 
maons capes (‘alii non agnoscunt has voculas neque 
Athanasius Orat. 3. contra Arian.’), while p las 
it after xara thy ddcw aitod. This makes no 
difference of sense; in both cases dm’ airfs is a 
limitation of the preceding atryy (retained by 
70 p): God does not shed out His whole wisdom 
(atrjv) on all flesh, but only am atrjjs; it is a 
mere dogmatical correction ; but while appearing 
hitherto only in a single and late Greek MS—70 
is of the 15th cent.—it gains suddenly in streneth 
when shown by p to be perhaps 1000 years older ; 
nevertheless it is a mere gloss, which might be 
added by any copyist from his own brain, without 
any souree. But what about the lines immedi- 
ately following, put in p under asterisks in quite 
the same way ?— 

+k and he gives it to them that love him, 

> the gift of the Lord is Wisdom, 

> glorious, 
*k to them to whom he appears he deals 
> it in his appearance ; 
or with the two lines after v., 
> the fear of the Lord is a gift from the Lord, 
for on love he raises paths. * 

Both additions are found not in 70 alone, but in 
70 and 253. Where do these additions come 
from ?+ We must look for more witnesses— 
versions and quotations. 

The versions to be mentioned are the Armenian, 
Georgian, Ethiopic, Coptic, Arabie. 

On the Armenian version and its complicated 
history see PRE® ii. 68, 69 (= Urtext, p. 128 f.); 
Ryssel, p. 129; Margoliouth - Edersheim, § ix.; 
Conybeare (vol. i. p. 153°) ; Herkenne, pp. 28-33. 
The older text rests on the authority of a single 
MS, which breaks off at 42?7, and has a lacuna from 
35"-38'4, and several omissions besides—e.g. the 
whole of ch. &. 

* That the critical marks are not absolutely to be trusted is 
shown by these examples : in the first a line is placed under 
asterisk (‘and he gives it,’ etc.), which ought to be free from it ; 
in the second, the second line (‘for on love,’ etc.) ought to have 
the asterisk. 

+ Starting from the same observation, that some of the char- 
acteristic additions of the cursives 106, 248, 253 are to be found 
in the Syr.-Hex. with asterisks prefixed, the editor of cod. 248 
raises (in a private communication to the present writer, Sth 
June 1901) the question: Is it possible that Sirach also was 


found in Origen’s Hexapla, and that he knew a Hebrew original 
and compared the Greek text therewith 2 
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On the Georgian version no more is known to the 
present writer than what is stated by Holmes at 
the end of the Pref. in Pent.: ‘In Bibliis Georgianis 
Mosene curatis, liber Ecclesiastici et duo libri 
Macchabzeorum, critico usui forte haud inser- 
vient.’ 

The Palewo-Slavonie version, says Margoliouth, 
‘follows a text similar to that of the Complu- 
tensian version, but with only a portion of the 
additions.’ As in other books it is revised from a, 
the question must be put, whether this be not the 
case in Sirach also. 

The Ethiopic version was published in 1894 as 
the last work of A. Dillmann (Veteris Testamenti 
Hthiopici tomus quintus, quo continentur libri 
Apocryphi, Baruch . Judith, Ecclesiasticus, 
Sapientia ... Berolini, 1897, 4to. On its confused 
state see Nestle, Marginalien, p. 58; Dillmann’s 
Epilogus, p. 113 tf. ; Herkenne, pp. 33-38 : Margo- 
liouth believed he could find in a few places signs 
of contamination from the Syriac (8° 22! 38° ete.) ; 
but they are of rather doubtful character. 

Of Coptic versions the one in the Sahidic 
dialect is almost complete, existing in a unique 
MS of the 6th cent. at Turin, and published by 
P. de Lagarde in his #gyptiaca (Gottingen, 1883 ; 
Anastatic reprint, 1897 ; see his Mittheilungen, i. 
p- 176n.). From a MS in the Museo Borgiano, 

Ciasca published short fragments from chs. 
-1 and 2 (Sacrorum Bibliorum fragmenta Copto- 
Sahidica, vol. ii. (1889) p. 218); and the same by 
E. Amélineau (Fragments de la Version Thébaine de 
VEcriture Ancien Testament, Parisiis, 1889), to- 
gether with two leaves from a MS at Berlin, con- 
taining 617-738, 215°, supplying and emending 
some defects in Lagarde’s codex (see Herkenne, pp. 
23-27, and Norb. Peters, Die sahidisch-koptische 
Ubersetzung des Buches Ecclesiasticus auf thren 
wahren Wert fir die Textkritik untersucht 
Freiburg, 1898).—A fragment in the Bohairic 
dialect (ch. 2°) has been published by Lagarde, 
Orientalia, i. (1879) p. 69; the same piece with 
some more fragments (chs. 1. 42-5? 121813! 297-18 
2374 241-11) by U. Bouriant, Recueil de travaux 
relatifs a la philologie et « Varchéologie égyptiennes 
et assyriennes, vol. vii. (Paris, 1886), p. 81 ff.—One 
piece, finally, has been published by U. Bouriant 
in the dialeet of Akhmim in the Mémoires publiés 
par les membres de la mission archéologique fran- 
caise aw Caire sous la direction de M. Maspero, i. 2. 
(Paris, 1885), 255 ff., containing 2216-238, 

In Arabic there seem to exist several versions. 
One MS, said to be corrected from the Greek, is 
preserved in the Medicean Library at Florence : 
in the Prologue the grandson is made to say that 
he translated the work into Syriac. A com- 
pendium of the Arabic version in an imperfect 
state (5 pages) is preserved, according to Mar- 
goliouth, in the Bodleian Library (Hunt. 260). 

The version contained in Karshuni in cod. Syr. 
179, i., at Paris, is said to be due to Basilius, 
bishop of Tiberias, but goes back to the Syriac, 
not the Greek text of Sirach. 

All these versions, except the last, rest on the 
common Greek text; and so do most of the 
quotations in Greek Fathers. An exceptional 
position among them is held by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, whose quotations in important details 
agree with cod. 248, 253, and the monks Antonius 
and Maximus. ? 

Of greater importance than the other versions, 
and of greater value than for other parts of the 
Greek OT, is— 

(6) The Latin Version. It is true that the sug- 
gestion first broached by the Roman Catholic 
commentator Cornelius a Lapide (+1637, Comm. on 
Sirach, 2 vols., 1634), next mooted by Sabatier, 
then discussed in a special paper by Ernst Gottlob 
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Bengel (1769-1826),* that the Latin version was 
based immediately on the lost Hebrew original, 
has turned out to be wrong; but even the latest 
investigation (H. Herkenne, de Veteris Latine 
Heclesiastici capitibus i-xliii, Leipzig, 1899) has 
arrived at the result : ‘ Nititur Vetus Latina textu 
vulgari greco ad textum hebraicum alius recen- 
sionis Greece castigato.’ It is all the more to be 
regretted that its text has not yet been published 
in a satisfactory way. 

It is generally believed that the text in our 
ordinary editions of the Vulgate is the Old Latin 
untouched by Jerome.} But his expression ‘ calamo 
temperayvi’ does not exclude, in our opinion, those 
stylistic emendations which we perceive when 
comparing the current Latin text with older docu- 
ments, either MSS or quotations. + 

The most convenient edition of the Latin Vulgate 
is that of van Ess (pub. 1824), which gives on the 
margin the variations of the Sixtina and Clemen- 
tina after the Vatican editions of 1590, 1592, 1593, 
and 1598. 

Sabatier (see vol. il. 53) reprinted the official 
text with the collation of four MSS ‘optim 
notee’ (7b. 389, ‘ Corbeienses duos, unum Sangerman- 
ensem, & alium 8. Theoderico ad Rhemum’). 
The Corbeiensis I. is now Paris 11,532 (9th cent.; 
Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, 104, 107); Sanger- 
manensis 15, now Paris 11,553 (9th cent.; Berger, 
65, 408). 

In 1740 J. Blanchinus published, in his Vindicie - 
canon. script. Vulgate Latine editionis, a collation 
of the codex Toletanus, with. Henten’s edition 
(1569) ; repeated in Migne, Patr. Lat. xxix. 985. 

After the collations of the Amiatinus by Heyse- 
Tischendorf (Lips. 1873) the whole text of this MS 
was published for Wisd. and Sirach by Lagarde, 
Mitth. i. 283-377 ; see also p. 191. 

Ph. Thielmann devoted to the Latin Sirach two 
articles in W6lf{flin’s Archiv, and showed that chs. 
44-50 were due to another hand than the rest of 
the book ; the former of European, the chief part 
of African origin (Archiv fiir lat. Leuikogr. viii. 
501-561, ix. 2, 247 ff.) ; see vol. ii. p. 10. 

The text published by C. Douais (wie ancienne 
version latine de UV Ecclésiastique, Paris, 1895, 4to) 
is, according to Thielmann and Kennedy, an appar- 
ently Spanish text, a revision of the primitive 
African version (ch. 2117-22”). In the judgment of 
the present writer it may be just as well a new 
translation, independent of the former. 

Ph. Thielmann (‘ Bericht ither das gesammelte 
handschriftliche Material zu einer kritischen Aus- 
gabe der lateinischen Ubersetzungen biblischer 
Biicher des alten Testamentes’ in Miinchener 
Sitz.-Ber., 1899, ii. 2, 205 ff.) gives for Sirach the 
collation of twenty-three MSS (1-4 Spanish, 5, 6 
Anglo-Saxon, 7-12 French before Charlemagne, 
13-16 St. Gall and Italy, 17-19 Theodulf, 20-23 
Alcuin), and specimens from fourteen MSS more ; 
some fragments cod. Veron. i. and cod. Ambr. 
D. 50f. (olim Bobb.) are of the 6th cent. But 
still older are the— 

QUOTATIONS OF THE LATIN FA THERS. — Aug- 
ustine’s Speculwm is mentioned above ; it contains 
whole chapters from Sirach, and its text agrees 
closely with that of the codex Amiatinus; but 
other quotations in the writings of Augustine 


* ‘Ueber die muthmassliche Quelle der alten lateinischen 
Uebersetzung des Buches Sirach’ in Eichhorn’s Allgemeine 
Bibliothek der bibl. Litt., 1796, vii. pp. 832-864. 

+ Edersheim : ‘Jerome tells us expressly that he had left the 
text of the Vetus Latina untouched (calamo temperavt) in the 
(apocryphal) Wisdom of Solomon, and in Sirach’ (Pref. in edit. 
libr. Salom. iwata Sept. interpr., ed. Vallarsi, 10,436). 

t+ Comp. the same expression on his version of the Latin 
Gospels in the Hpistula ad Damaswm: ‘que ne multum a 
lectionis Lating consuetudine discreparent, ita calamo temper- 
avimus, ut his tantum que sensum videbantur mutare correctis, 
reliqua manere pateremus ut fuerant.’ 


aro 
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(collected by Sabatier and Lagarde) show strange 
variations. 


See, for instance, 1521 ‘laxamentwm peccandi’ for ‘spatium p.’ 
(‘spatium’ also in the Speculwm).* Nota single one of his MSs, 
as Thielmann informs the present writer, has this word ‘laxa- 
mentum’; yet it is found for this passage also in that other 
Speculum. falsely ascribed to Augustine, now called liber de 
divinis scripturis (edited together with the former by Weihrich), 
and must for internal reasons be considered as the original read- 
ing of the Latin version. 

For ‘opprobrium,’ 2026, this Speculwm has ‘supervacuitas’ 
(in no MS of Thielmann); further, 2223 ‘conservationem’ in- 
stead of ‘custodiam’ (no Biblical MS); Augustine ‘signaculum 
astutum?’ instead of ‘certum’; 25°2 instead of ‘ beatificat viram 
suum’ the Liber has ‘consentit in angustio viro suo’; in this 
case Complutensis 1 agreeing with it (only ‘angustiis’); 28° in- 
stead of ‘dum caro sit servat iram’ (cxpé dv) the Liber has 
‘cmpit retinere iram’ (=epyov); 2911 we find in the Liber the 
imperative ‘animequitarda’ (= uaxeolliuycov), a word to be 
added to the new Thesaurus Latine lingue for ‘animo fortior 
esto’ of the Vulgate, or ‘animeequior esto’ of Compl. 1, Metz 7 
(first hand, second hand= Vulgate). Here we have three stages 
of subsequent revisions. 

The greatest surprise is 315, By a comparison with the Syriac 
it seemed clear that instead of diaglopev we must read diagope, 
and sArevabyceres instead of szAycl4crzas (see Ball, Vartorum 
Apocrypha; Nestle, Marginalien, p. 56. The RV does not 
materially alter the AV: ‘he that followeth destruction shall 
have the fill of it’); ‘qui insequitur destructionem replebitur 
ea’: for this the Liber has ‘qui ins. multe, in illis implanabi- 
tur,’ i.e., just as proposed, duegope and szrawbaceros. Of all 
MSS collated by Thielmann, only the first hand of Metz 7 has 
preserved a remembrance of this rendering, reading ‘multa in 
ulis inplicabitur’ (sic). t 

Now the questions arise—(1) How have this quo- 
tation and the codex of Metz preserved this true 
reading? (2) How did the wrong text find its way 
into all the other MSS? Is the latter circumstance 
due to an intentional revision, and may this re- 
vision have been made through Jerome? The 
former may be due either to a Greek MS which pre- 
served the original text, or to recourse to the Syriac 
version, or to derivation from the original Hebrew. 

In all cases the importance of % in its original 
form and of the early quotations is evident—the 
worse therefore the neglect of these studies; but 
still more evident is the value of the Syriac and 
‘he Hebrew texts. 

vill. THE SyrIAC TExtT.—In his edition of the 
Libri Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi (or deutero- 
canonici, as he wished to read afterwards) syriace 
(1861), Lagarde gave to Sirach the first place, to 
show that he believed with Bendtsen (Specimen 
exercitationum eriticarum in V. T. libros apocry- 
phos e scriptis patrum et antiquis versionibus, 
Gottingen, 1789), that this version was not made 
from the Greek, but from the ‘Hebrew’ (see 
Lagarde, Symm. 1. 88, 17; MWitth. i. 191). As this 
view is now almost universally accepted—it was 
still debated by Bretschneider and Kritzsche—it 
need no longer be proved. The question is only 
whether the translation was not influenced, like 
other books in the Peshitta, here and there by the 
Greek version, and whether its text has come 
down to us in good preservation. 

It was first published in the great Polyglot 
Bibles of Paris and London,—in the latter on the 
basis of three MSS cf Ussher and Pococke; then 
by Lagarde from the cod. 12,142 in the British 

* The variations are partially mere lexical: 433 ‘veritas’ in- 
stead of ‘justitia’; 696 ‘limen’ instead of ‘gradus’; 1412 ‘sscu- 
Jum’ instead of ‘mundus’; others touch the sense or even the 
underlying Greek text, as 3816 ‘flectet fortitudinem’ (=icxév) 
against ‘flectet cervicem’ (atyéve ?). 

t Another trace of this reading is found in the 25th epistle 
of Paulinus (p. 167¢): ‘qui terrenas possessiones concupiscit, 
in illis implanabitur.’ Sabatier, who quotes this passage, 
remarked : ‘at hac postrema ex alio loco desumpta videntur.’ 

{ For mere conjectural emendation the rendering seems too 
clever, or rather not clever enough, for the proper meaning 
of diage¢a=‘ property’ has not been recognized. It is quite 
the same with the preservation of the original order in chs, 
31-36 in DZ. This may be due either to the fact that Z% was 
made from a Greek MS which was independent of the one from 
which our present G texts are derived, or it may have been 
restored after the Syriac or after the Hebrew. shares some 
of the strangest misspellings with G ; see 4325 ‘dominus Jhesus’ 

aoovs instead of vz,cous * insulas’ (in the official Vulg.). 


Museum, which belongs to the 6th cent. (with a 
collation of Walton’s text), and lies before us 
further in Ceriani’s photo-lithographic reproduction 
ot the codex Ambrosianus of about the same age 
(Milano, 1876-83, folio). It suffered, of course, 
some textual corruptions, but on the whole there 
are no such difficulties as arise in connexion with 
G and &. The other question whether it was 
influenced by @& must, it seems, be answered in the 
affirmative. This may have been the case already 
when the version was made, or at a later though 
very early and only partial revision. The former 
view seems the more probable (see Ryssel, p. 253). 
It is a drawback for our purposes that 5 is rather 
a paraphrase than a version; nevertheless, the 
ereat progress made in the explanation of Sirach 
by Margoliouth -Edersheim depends on the use 
made especially of S$ for the corroboration or 
correction of G& and the restoration of the original 
Hebrew. These two texts were, so to speak, our 
Rontgen apparatus, enabling us to see the Hebrew 
text underlying them. 

ix. THE HeBrEw Texts. — Especially among 
those who knew the precarious state of the present 
Greek, Latin, and Syriac texts of Sirach, the 
surprise and joy were great when the news spread 
that a fragment af the original Hebrew text had 
been discovered, and when, after its publication, 
more and more parts of a Hebrew Sirach came to 
light, of which in the Church at least, since the 
days of Jerome, nobody had heard or seen any- 
thing, while even among the Jews few scattered 
quotations had survived, partially in Hebrew and 
partially in Aramaic (see their collection in C-N). 
It is impossible to notice all that has been pub- 
lished on these finds. Suffice it to say that after 
the first private communication (see above, p. 5394) 
the first public announcement appeared in the 
Academy of 16th May 1896. (1) The first publication 
of the text was in the Fapositor, July 1896, 1-15 
(see on it D. 8S. Margoliouth in the same periodical, 
Aug., 140-157); (2) then came nine leaves, which 
had found their way into the Bodleian Library, 
published by Cowley and Neubauer, 1897, and re- 
published by R. Smend (4 bhandlungen der K. Ges, 
der Wiss. zu Gottingen, N.F. ii. 2); after this (3) the 
chief publication of Taylor-Schechter (Camb. 1899), 
containing, besides fourteen pages from the first 
MS (now called B), eight pages from a new MS, 
now called A ; (4) in the Jewish Quarterly Review 
for Oct. 1899, G. Margoliouth gave four pages 
from MS B, acquired by the British Museum ; 
(5) I. Léyi published in the Revwe des Etudes 
Jwives for Janvier—Mars, 1900, two pages from a 
third MS (C) and two from a fourth MS (D), both 
in the library of the Consistoire Israélite at Paris. 
The JQL for April 1900, finally, gave four pages 
of MS A published by E. N. Adler and four of 
MS C by 8. Schechter (6, 7), and (8) in the number 
for July 1900 (p. 688 ff.) two pages of C belonging 
to M. Gaster. All the publications were at last 
brought together most conveniently—if it may be 
called convenient to study torn and faded leaves 
of Hebrew MSS—in a splendid publication, Fac- 
similes of the Fragments hitherto recovered of the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew (Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, MDCCCCI, 60 plates in case).* C, it should 
be added, consists only of excerpts (see p. 548”). 

But in the meantime—between the second and 
third publications—there had suddenly fallen a 
bitter drop into the general joy. D. S. Margo- 
Niouth, who had published in 1890 as his Inaugural 
Lecture an Essay on the place of Ecclesiasticus in 
Semitic Literature, and before that time had con- 
tributed largely to the commentary of Edersheim, 
declared in a paper on The Origin of the ‘ Original 

* With ‘ New York, Frowde, 5 dollars,’ mentioned by W. Muss- 
Arnolt in the Theol. and Sem, Lit. for 1900, p. 32. 
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Hebrew’ of Ecclesiasticus (Parker, 1899, 20 pp.), 
that the newly-discovered Hebrew was not the 
original, but a retranslation; a certain reading, 
43", appeared to him to be a translation of a 
corruption of a Persian translation of a corrupt 
reading in the Greek, the work of a Jew, whose 
native language was Arabic, about the 10th cent. 
He closed his paper with the remark that ‘Mrs. 
Lewis by her precious discovery has hit biblical 
criticism harder than it was ever hit before, or is 
ever likely to be hit again. For, the next time we 
proceed to parcel out Isaiah, will not our very 
street boys call out to us, ‘You who misdate 
by 1300 years a document before you, what do 
you know of the dates of the Prophecies and 
Psalms” ?? 

Startling even as this was, a similar verdict was 
pronounced by such a scholar as Bickell, who in 
earher years had discovered under the Greek dis- 
guise that the closing chapter must have been an 
alphabetical poem (‘ Ein alphabetisches Lied Jesus 
Sirach’s. Nachgewiesen von G. B.’ in Z. f. kath. 
Theologie, vi. 319-333), and had tried to restore the 
very metres of the Hebrew (‘ Die Strophik des Ee- 
clesiasticus’ in Zeitschrift fii die Kunde des Mor- 
genlandes, 1892, 87-96). Bickell published his view 
in a short paper on this alphabetical poem (‘ Der 
hebriaische Sirachtext eine Riickiibersetzung,’ 7b. 
1899, 251-256). Other scholars took upthe challenge 
of Prot. Margoliouth—among them Th. Néldeke 
(‘Bemerkungen zum hebriischen Ben Sira’ in 
ZATW xx. [1900] 81-94); Smend (ZALZ, 1899, 
col. 506) ; M. D. Gibson (The Record, June 23, 1899, 
p. 641); Ed. Konig in a series of papers in the 
Expos. Times, 1900, and separately (see Literature, 
6, at end of present art.) and in other periodicals ; 
see Muss-Arnolt, p. 33. 

Fortunately, the new documents which came to 
light afterwards enable us to place our judgment 
on a broader basis. The four MSS seem to be all 
of about the same age, the llth cent. D_ is 
apparently the oldest of theni, but even on C 
Adler remarked: ‘From a comparison of paper 
and character with my earliest fragment from the 
Genizah, dated 832, there is nothing to induce one 
to assume that its date is later.’ Some passages 
of Sirach occur in these four MSS twice, a few 
even three times. Now if #—to use this symbol 


for the Hebrew texts—were the original, the MSS | 


of ® must agree,—apart, of course, from such 
transcriptional variations as are common to the 
transmission of works before the invention of 
Gutenberg,—according to the rule laid down by 
Jerome on the Latin texts of the Gospels as 
compared with the Greek, verum non esse quod 
variat. But what do we find? One of the first 
verses now lying before us in two MSS of #9 is 
4°9__ 

Ge ph to ds A€ov ev Te olkw (v.1. 77 olKia) cov 

Kal bavTagLoKoT@y €y Tols OlKETALS Tov. 

i Noli esse sicut Jeo in domo tua ; 
evertens domesticos tuos et opprimens 
subiectos tibi. 


g sma 253 san xd 
sapays Sn Ayn 


‘be not a dog in thy house, 
and rebuking and fearful in thy works.’ 


Nobody doubted that ‘ as afwy’ and ‘a dog’ went back to an 
original °273, read ab3 by %, and that ‘as a lion’ was right. 
Again, in the second member it appeared necessary to seek a 
common Hebrew equivalent for gavrec10zeray on the one hand, 
and ‘rebuking and fearful’ on the other; further, for ‘slaves’ 
and ‘ works.’ The latter was, so it seemed, found easily : 02», 


from 133’, would = ‘slaves,’ from 72), (Ec 91)=* works’ ; the 
other was more difficult to guess, because ¢uvtucixoray 18 a 
hapa leyomenon in the Greek Bible, and a rare word, with 


doubtful meaning ; some good examples of it from Ecclesiastical 
authors may be found in the edition of Hoeschel.* 


And now for the texts of #— 


A ym’aa 3$93 nn bx 


qnoxoo3a xvnD) WD) 


C smaa mana cnn bx 


snnay Sy inend 


v.e. A ‘be not like a dog in thy house, 
and [—?] and fearful in thy labour.’ 
C ‘be not like a strong lion + in thy house, 
and raging over thy works.’ + : 
Can there be any doubt that A agrees with S$ and 
C with &? Compare especially the second clause, 
where $ has two words, A has also two,§ C for one 
word of G& has one word. Whatis more natural than 
the conclusion that A and C are not the original, 
but dependent upon $ and &, retranslutions, as 
Margoliouth affirmed of B? But we must not be 
too rash: we ask, How would a late Jewish trans- 
lator hit upon insnd to render so obscure a word 
as gavraciokor@y? ind is rare in biblical Hebrew 
(Gn 494, Jer 23%); it suits the context very well ; 
it might be easily confounded with 1n»5 ‘ fear,’ and 
thus explain the rendering of S, and it is a 
favourite word with Sirach (see 3 8? 19? 4117 ™s- 
4210 mg. SJ 19? 234 6-16.17); it may therefore have 
preserved the original.|| This supposition gains 
probability from a comparison of Zeph 3* 4 ‘her 
princes are lions in her midst... her prophets are 
ond,’ where the two words stand together just as 
here in clause @ and 6. Schechter has shown that 
the whole text of ¥ is full of allusions to the 
OT (cf. p. 548: 11° a reminiscence of Gn 42°). 
These are used, of course, also by pious Jews of 
later times ; but when the grandson testifies in his 
prologue that his grandfather ‘having given him- 
self to the reading of the Law and the Prophets 
and the other books of our fathers, and having 
gained great familiarity therein, was drawn on 
also himself to write somewhat pertaining to 
instruction and wisdom,’ why should we hesitate 
to consider those characteristics as belonging to 
the original ? 
Take the next verse which lies before us in two 
MSS of H— 


42 Ok uh dorw h xelp cov éxrerapévy els Td haBetv 
Kal €y TW amod.Odvat guvecTahmevy. 


% a005 vx Rowe wan xd 
Snob xo‘pp Ninn 


*In the Thesaurus of Stephanus-Hase ‘ Eccl 4’ and ‘Sir 433’ 
are quoted as different passages! The wrong form ¢ayracio- 
cxruy is translated suspicax by Grotius. Nobilius gives arre- 
pticius ; even Ryssel translates as if it came from czozey, ‘Ge- 
spensterseher,’/.¢. argwohnisch, misstrauisch ohne thatsachlichen 
Grund. AV ‘frantick’ (see vol. ii. 65), RV ‘fanciful’; Frankel 
translated 7128 ‘cruel’ (for ‘lion’ &?) ; p N’NMD3 AYAND ‘ boister- 
ously rebukeful’ (whether influenced by $? or reading ¢vaio-?) ; 
on the Coptic see Herkenne, who thought for G of some word 
from ,/ye (Job 41%), for H of ,/AYo (Is 1033), and adduced 
from the Apophthegmata Antonii et Maximi, p. 602 (‘morosus’) 
by TOs 01%, Tov Hu) THTEIVOY ToOVe YrOXEIpious cou (=) 

+ The Hebrew word is different from wad. 

{ Or slaves, if we derive TN2y from 772Y, (Job 1%), as sug- 
gested to the present writer by Dr. Driver, and independently 
to the editor by Dr. A. B. Davidson. 

§ The first of them 71.) is not clear; see C-N and R (SK, 
1900, 378); the latter compares Ps 699. We suspect a corrup- 
tion of A= API, see Hapos. Times, xi, 336 note ; for XTNiD R 
proposes ji or jn ‘zuwartend, langsam’! 

|| The passage is discussed with a different result by Taylor 
(JThSt, i. 576). He considers 758 aryeh and NYND mithyaré to 
be the original; G may have turned the latter into TN7n2; ‘the 
synonymous IM5nd with a clerical error accounts for 1n=ni C.’ 
The first two suppositions are natural, but when, where, and 
why should N7’n2 have been turned into 1N|nd, so as to arrive 


at Impnin? 
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p agrees in the first clause completely with 3, in 
the second it has 

xovpp 3p) 
Now take A and C— 


A nnp> amns q7 onn bx 


}nD Wn. ASP) 


Cc nxwd new qv can bx 


Mpp awa nya 


that is to say: instead of a common original we 
have two versions differing more from one another 
than the two Syriac, every word for which there 


is more than one Hebrew equivalent available being” 


rendered differently— 


stretch out ,/ nnd and vw 
receive np? and xv 
in 73 and nya 
give (back) jn3 and awa 
shut yDp and 75p 
A third passage is— 
5° Gr Kal wip ropevou ev mday arpamd 
% maw 535 sien 


A naw 707 m3) 
Cc bray 535 abn Syn 


A is translated by Taylor, ‘and turning the way 
of the stream,’ C agrees with @k. 
Further, v.U— 


A Dand AWA m7 ANI 
C 7133 73yn Ay FWA 


C=G with the addition ép6jy, which is found only 
in 248, 253 and » sub 
V8 Gr eddadia 
& 95007 72 va ‘through him that is speak- 


ing.’ 
Nod V3 
C m2 13 
V.8> Of n TT eos a’rov 
S pa? xo> ‘throws them down’ 
A ynbap 
C wbspp 


(C being, of course, a corruption of A). 


7? & Owpyoat airy 

& man give her 

A m2n join her 

Cc nai grant her.* 
What follows from these passages? That the 
question is a very complicated one. Not even of 
C is it possible to say that it is a simple retrans- 
lation of G, for even in C there are passages 
which are at variance with @&. On the other 
hand, it is equally impossible to maintain that ® 
has preserved everywhere the original, independent 
of & and 3. There are passages in #) which ean- 
not be explained in any other way than by the 
supposition that they rest on a corrupt and glossed 
text, sometimes of &, sometimes of 3. 
_ A passage which, for the present writer at least, 
is perfectly convincing is— 

25", <The wickedness of a woman... darkeneth 
her countenance like sackcloth,’ AV (mg. ‘ Or, like 
a bear’), RV as a bear doeth (without even men- 
tioning the other reading). 


* 75 AC poy NYY NA NIT, G za) Eon rererexds pyov wey, 
S Spwy pin, AC poy Xx; ‘and the trouble (or strife, see 
S-T p. 47) has gone’; cf. the witty though rude saying 
of Schopenhauer at the death of an old woman whom he had 


to care for: obit anus, abit onus. It is clear that here C cannot 
rest on G. 


Oh B, ete. ds odxxov ; Gr AS, etc. os dpxos. 

% combining both readings: tanguam urste et 

quasi saccum. 
‘makes pale the face of her husband and 
makes it black like the colour of a sack)’ ;* now 
C has 2d **35 wp ‘makes black (Ais or her; the 
letters are torn away) face .. . toa bear.’ 

All rules of textual criticism (the general one : 
scriptioni proclivi prestat ardua, and the special 
one for Sirach, the agreement between G and 3) 
must be nought, or C is here the retranslation of a 
corrupt Greek text. 

The close connexion of C with & is corroborated 
by other passages. The very first words preserved 
in C—it begins 4” (qnoan nx) pepn, for which A has 
the synonymous psn—do not occur, it is true, in 
the received Greek text, but in the MSS 106, 248, 
253 (c) ; C even preserved such glosses (mentioned 
above, p. 5444) as 5! yivov raxds (C f23=?) & akpo- 
doe cou+tdyaby (C nan=106, 248, 253 p), Kal ev 
paxpobuula Pbéyyou dmékpicw+opOqnyv (C 7723=248, 
253 pk). 

Again, all rules of textual criticism are nought 
if such additions be not glosses, and glosses added 
to the Greek, not to the original Hebrew text; and 
yet they occur in ©. WE, therefore, is dependent 
—partially at least—on a glossed text of G, as it 
25 represented by 248, 253. 

It is to be hoped that scholars will agree in this, 
and they may do so the more because this con- 
cession does not decide the question for the other 
MSS ABD, nor even for the whole content of C; 
C being an exception also in this respect, that it 
does not give a continuous text, but mere excerpts 
from chs. 4-725 18%-207; then come suddenly 
3719. 22. 24. 26 + followed by 20%, and, finally, 25°-26°. 

If HC is chiefly dependent on G, there abound 
in the other MSS ABD traces of the influence 
of S, especially in so-called doublets, passages 
appearing twice. Cf. 11°— 

In & we have two lines— 


° 


Tlépdré OnpevThs év kapTirrw, olrws Kapdla brepye 
pavou' 
kal ws KaTdoKomos émiBhérer TIGTW. 


In & three— 


sicut perdix inducitur in caveam (v.7. foveam) 
et ut caprea in laqueo, sic et cor superborum 
et sicut prospector videns casum proximi sur. 


In S five— 


like a partridge caught in a cage is the heart 
of the proud, 

and like a spy who looks on the fall ; 

How many are the iniquities of the ungodly ! 
(ef. Gr v.79] 

like a dog which enters into every house and 
robs, 

so enters the ungodly into every house and 
disturbs. 


In ¥ six or more— 


Asa bird caught in a cage so is the heart of 
a proud man ; 

As a wolf that lieth in wait to tear. 

How many are the iniquities of the covetous 


man ! 
As a dog is he among those that eat in the 
house. 


* It is difficult to understand how Bickell, Zéckler, Ryssel, 
RV could prefer the bear, which crept in from the mentioning 
of lion and dragon in the context ; $ being independent of G 
decides for the sack; and then compare parallels like Rey 
612, but especially 1 Clem. ad Cor. 8, «i &umaupria: buov... Mera 
shee gazxov; see on these variants Nestle, Marginalien, 
p. 51. 

t+ It is owing to this insertion that we have these fragments 
three times in:B, ©, D, with slight variations. 
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He doeth violence to all... 

The covetous man cometh and maketh strife 
in all their goods ; 

The tale-bearer lieth in wait as a bear for 
the house of the scorners ; 

And as a spy he seeth nakedness. 


On the two lines of G Bochart has written a 
whole chapter in his Hierozoicwm. More than one 
article would be necessary on the correspondence 
between kardoxoros (and its equivalents CO) = 
ayi= 275) and the other equivalents. It seems clear 
that the dog 253 owes its existence to the cdpraNXos 
= 3323, 

On the arguments adduced by Margoliouth from the Persian 
we must refer to Noldeke (ZA7'W 1900, p. 94); on the question 
raised by Margoliouth, whether the Sepher ha-gality, which 
betrays knowledge of the Cairene texts, is by Saadia or not ; and 
on the age of the Talmudic quotations from Ben-Sira, cf. the 
papers of Margoliouth on the one hand, and Konig, Schechter, 
Abrahams, Bacher, Harkavy, etc., on the other (see Literature). 


But that even in C fragments of the original are 
preserved, see above on 7”. What Jew of later 
times, who had nothing before him except &, 
&xdov Ovyarépa Kal €on TeTENeKas éya Epyov, could 
have hit on poy xs) na xsn? Even with the help 
of S$ it would have been dithicult to arrive at this 
text. But there are passages where #) offers read- 
ines different alike from G and S. 

A good example occurs in the very first leaf dis- 
covered of #9, 4u45— 


Cx Fah a’rapxous epydrou yAuKavOjocerat 
kal bmrép aupdrepa 0 evpicxwy Onoaupsy. 


The very context shows that @& is wrong’ in- 
stead of the one member ai’rdpkous épydrov there 
must have been two. Grotius, Grabe, Fritzsche, 
AV, RY, inserted cai and spoiled the sense; for 
the life of the atrdpxns is sweet (ipse suis pollens 
opibus, Lucretius), but not that of the working man. 
S gave no help; for the first member is wanting. 
What a pleasure, then, to read in H— 


pny 321 jy YN 


a life of wine and strong drink is sweet; cf. the 
same pair in v.!? in #), where G& had oivos kat 
povoikad =v, and S xpny xen ‘old wine.’ And 
what a surprise to find on the margin an additional 
(though wrong) reading : 52¥ any (C-N = ‘that excels 
in prudence’; but rn perhaps=avrdpxys). The 
grandson mistook 13¥ ‘strong drink’ for 7(°)3¥ 
“hired worker.’* What a surprise, again, to find 
the whole margin of this leaf covered with various 
readings, spellings, notes—one in Persian referring 
to a different MS. 

V., where we had read in && that ‘ better than 
wine and music is the love of wisdom,’ in S$ ‘ better 
than old wine the love of a friend, we now find 
that the grandfather had written, ‘Wine and 
strong drink make the heart exult, but the love 
of Jovers (2°9\7) is above them all.’ 

Surely it is not going too far to say that with 
the finding of these texts a new period begins in 
the history of our book. Where we hitherto were 
bid (723) to bow down the neck of our children from 
their youth (kduyar tov tpdxndov avrGy—but tov 
tpdxnrov airy is correctly omitted by # and 
Clemens Alexandrinus (i. 186, 2, ed. Dind.+),—we 
are now advised to mary them early (3 HAC =con- 
fusion between nv and xv). 

It is neither possible nor necessary to go on 
multiplying examples of this kind. A great field 


* Bacher, Ryssel, Smend are not satisfied with ‘wine and 
strong drink.’ Bacher, comparing Ex 5!, wishes to read jw} 
72) ‘who can sleep and has work’ ; Ryssel with Smend, 791 
721 “who has plenty, and has paying work.’ 

+ The agreement hetween Z and Clement is of great import- 
ance. 


waits for patient workers. The task for future 
editors of Sirach will be to compare most care- 
fully—(1) the witnesses for @ (MSS,* Versions, 
Quotations +); (2) the witnesses for S$ — on the 
whole, an easy task ; (3) the witnesses for YPABCDH ; 
and the quotations to be compared with each other, 
where there is more than one, then with GS. 
The text, in translation, would have to be given 
in parallel columns: in the middle what is common 
to all, at the right and the left the variations, at 
the bottom would be shewn how the variations 
originated. 


On the language of 1h see in C-N p. xxviff. the ‘Glossary of 
Words not found in the Hebrew of the OT, or found in it only 
in the passages quoted or referred to’; and cf. Néldeke (ZA7'W, 
1900, p. 94), who was at first in favour of the Oaf. Heb. Lea. 
beginning to take notice of Ben Sira, but afterwards thought 
it a safer course that his words should be gathered into an 
Appendix. The Concordance to the Septuagint by Hatch- 
Redpath promises for the second part of the Supplement ‘A 
Short Concordance showing the Hebrew equivalents to the 
Greek in the lately discovered fragments of Ecclesiasticus.’ 
This will be very welcome. To learn what interesting questions 
are raised, see, for instance, 1019 mynd PDW = waxpov aproornen >t 
1882 (C) HiyN Pow Swipe rpve4 ; DMDIW =uZpy 3718 (cf. Gn 4822) ; 
bby (see I. Low, ‘Marginalien zu Kohut’s Aruch’ in Semitic 
Studies in Memory of A. Kohut, p. 374); D°3DN 5027 with ‘32 
509.and Pr 252. The similarity to the language of the ‘ Pai- 
tanim,’ the late Jewish hyinn-writers, seems to militate against 
the originality of 1); but even Schechter cannot deny it: ‘If 
he thought like a Rabbi, he wrote like a Paitan’ (cf. Toy in 
Encye. Bibl. p. 1167 f.; D. Strauss, Sprachl. Stud. zu den heb. 
Sirachfragmenten, Zurich, 1900; W. Bacher, Die dlteste Ter- 
minol. der jud. Schriftauslegung, Leipzig, 1899, p. 207). 


x. CONTENTS AND THEOLOGY.—1l. It is clear 
that in many details our views about the contents 
of the book must be revised since the recent finds ; 
but on the whole the standpoint of the book has 
been correctly estimated. It has been considered 
as the chief monument of primitive Sadduceism, 
and this found corroboration in an unexpected 
way. 


C. Taylor wrote (1877) in the first edition of the Sayings of 
the Jewish Fathers: ‘It has been suggested, with a certain 
plausibility, that the Book Ecclus. approximates to the stand- 
point of the primitive Caduqim as regards its theology, its 
sacerdotalism, and its want of sympathy with the modern 
Soferim. The name of Ezra is significantly omitted from its 
Catalogue of Worthies.’ At the same time he called attention 
to the fact that the Book of the Sadducees and the Book of Ben 
Sira are placed side by side on the ‘Index Expurgatorius’ 
(Sanh. 100b). It must have been gratifying to be able to publish 
twenty years later, at the end of the Hebrew Ben Sira, a hymn, 
not to be found in the earlier texts, which ends with praise of 
the Sons of Sadok. See S-T p. 41, the hymn (after ch. 5012)— 


*O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good ; 
For his mercy endureth for ever.’ 


O give thanks unto him that maketh to bud a horn for the 
house of David ; 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 
O give thanks unto him that chose the sons of Sadok to be 
priests ; 
For his mercy endureth for ever.’ 


3799 pris %333 ama, 


* Special attention is due, amongst these, to those of the longer 
recension, called ‘ Alexandrian’ by Ryssel; cf. A. Schlatter, Das 
neugefundene hebriische Stiick des Sirach. Der Glossator des 
griechischen Sirach und seine Stellung in der Geschichte der 
jiidischen Theologie, Giitersloh, 1897 (=‘ Beitrage zur Forderung 
christlicher Theologie,’ i. 5, 6). On the passage 2618, especially 
‘the tower of death’ (=2 Mac 13°; Valerius Maximus, ix. 2), see 
Nestle, Marginalien, p 52. 

+ On the quotations of Clement see esp. O. Stahlin, Clemens 
Alexandrinus und die Septuaginta (Nurnberg, 1901, Progr.), 
pp. 46-58 ; note in 1822 wixpa. 

{ waxpoy app. all Greek MSS; most czarre, four zorre or 
tuxorrt, Oe cxore:; instead of ‘arpos Hitzig and the corrector 
of S jargov; AV ‘The physician cutteth off a long disease’; RV 
‘It is a long disease, the physician mocketh’; ZH, combining 
both readings, ‘Languor prolixior gravat medicum ; brevem 
languorem precidit medicus’ ; $ ‘and his bowels the physician 
tears’ (783); but, with Herkenne, we may perhaps read N1¥3 
Adler’s translation of ‘th (‘of course quite tenta- 


(Sc2z077419). : 


tive’) is, ‘A trace of disease that maketh the physician serene 
(278°). It seems best to combine the translation of Hitzig 
with the reading puizpov : ‘A little disease baffles the physician.’ 
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2. Among former descriptions of its contents see 
especially T. K. Cheyne, /ob and Solomon, or The 
Wisdom of the OT, 1887, pp. 179-198, 247 (ch. i. : 
The wise man turned Scribe—Sirach’s moral teach- 
ing; ch. ii: his place in the movement of 
thought); then the Introduction of Edersheim, 
and now the article of C. H. Toy (Lncyc. Bibl. 
1164-1179). 

3. In its form and substance the book is a fine 
example of Hebrew Hokmah-literature, with its 
lights and shadows. It is no longer the prophet 
that speaks in it, neither the prophetic speaker 
of earlier times, nor even the prophetic writer like 
Ezekiel or Malachi ; nor is it a poet like the author 
of Job; on the other hand, the Rwbbi of the Tal- 
mud has not yet taken their place; there is 
scarcely a trace of Haggadah and Halachah in the 
book. The author is full of respect for the religious 
literature of the past; he knows himself to be an 
epigone, but nevertheless he dares to give some- 
thing of his own. He does not preach as yet from 
given texts (33!% ‘I awaked up last of all, as one 
that gathereth after the grape-gatherers ; by the 
blessing of the Lord I profited (got ahead) and filled 
my winepress like a gatherer of grapes’; cf. also 
the Prologue). What he has to give is Hokmah, 
Wisdom, an outcome of that Divine Wisdom which 
is from the Lord, and is with Him for ever, but 
given by Him to them that fear Him, especially 
among His chosen people Israel (17! 247%). But 
the author does not dwell long in those lofty 
regions, but turns himself to the wisdom of daily 
life, giving counsels for all kinds of emergencies, 
and communicating his observations on men and 
women, rich and poor, high and low. 

4. The book has not received, apparently, its 
final shape ; its contents at least are so varied and 
loosely arranged that it is difficult to give a table 
of contents. 


See the headings, which are partially preserved in the book 
itself, in the Greek text from 1830 onwards (tyzpareia uyis ; 
2027 rbyor tapaPordy; 237 raiden orcuntos ; 241 waivers cogias ; 
301 repi rizvay 5 rep) Bewmdroy ; 441 Narépoy duvos; 511 Upoceuxy 
*Tycot vied Yupex); the capitulations placed before the book in 
ancient Greek and Latin texts; the Synopsis of pseudo-Chry- 
sostom ; the headings of the AV, which are dropped instead of 
revised in the RV; careful superscriptions in the German trans- 
lation of Ryssel; the attempts in the Comm. to find out a plan 
of the book. 


But it would be a pleasant task to give more 
than a sketch of its moral and religious teachings. 

(a) The author’s idea of God shows an interest- 
ing combination of Jewish piety and Greek philo- 
sophy, the former decidedly predominating. What 
Edersheim considered, on account of its pantheistic 
ring, as a bold later addition of the younger Siracide, 
namely 43*7 ‘We may speak much and yet come 
short: wherefore in sum he is all’ (rd wav éorw 
avrés), is found in #9, and means nothing more than 
that God is to be found in all His work; it does 
not deny His unity or personality, which is emphas- 
ized by the new reading in ¥) 4271 ‘he is one from 
everlasting’ (efs instead of éws or ws or és). God is 
the absolute Lord, the righteous judge, the wise 
ruler, rich in forbearance, though the full concep- 
tion of Divine fatherhood finds no expression 
(18105-), 
, (0) OF angels and demons there is scarcely any 
mention, quite in agreement with the Sadducean 
standpoint ; the central idea is the personified 
Wisdom, which is seen in nature and history, 
especially in the history of Israel, first of all in 
the Law. The prominence given to the Law, both 
its moral and ritual parts, is one of the features 
which distinguish Ben Sira from Proverbs, leading 
over to the Jater Rabbinism. But from the latter 
our author is far removed, especially in his attitude 
towards the heathen world. He does not despise 
it, like the Pharisees, nor does he expect any 
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special manifestation of Jahweh for the benefit of 
His people or the conversion of the nations. As 
reeards the individual, he speaks neither of the 
resurrection of the body nor of the immortality of 
the soul—d@avacia occurs only in the glossed text 
19!9 yvGos evrohGy Kupiov madela Cw7s, of dé movodyTes 
Ta dpecra airy abavacias dévdpov KapmovyTar; See On 
this point especially Schlatter, pp. 110, 176 ;—of 
death and Sheol he thinks like the psalmiists. 

5. A much larger space is taken up in the book 
by the ethical and social teachings. Through their 
pointed form many of Ben Sira’s sayings have 
remained popular. Much, of course, is to be 
taken cum grano salis; to guard against mis- 
understanding, the glosses have been added in 
MSS like 248, 253. The author is ‘ generally 
acute, sometimes a little cynical, never pessimistic’ 
(Toy, ¢@.c. 1178). Most unfavourable is his judg- 
ment on the female sex (25'*8-) ; friendly is that on 
physicians (ch. 38); he does not despise wine and 
music. A great réle is played by money matters 
and trade; but almsgiving is the chiet part of 
righteousness, and readiness to forgive is a primary 
condition of obtaining Divine forgiveness. In 
some of his precepts he comes near to those of the 
gospel; the Golden Rule, however, does not occur. 
No wonder that this book was used in the Church, 
especially for instruction of the young, almost like 
a catechism of morals and religion (85th Can. 
Apost.), and that Augustine embodied so many of 
its sayings in his Speculum. In modern times 
one of the few attempts made in England to 
employ its teaching for religious instruction is 
the small selection published by E. J. Edwards, 
School Lessons from Ecclesiasticus (1853). It is to 
be hoped that, when the critical questions about 
the book are settled, it may gain in popularity. 


Norz.—USE OF THE BOOK IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—Cf. 
Daubney, The Use of the Apocr. in the Christian Church 
(London, 1900). For the use of Sirach in NT, he compares 
about 20 passages, e.g. Mt 6/4 with 282, 619 with 291°, 1627 with 
324, On Lk 117 Bengel quoted 4810 and remarked : * Minime 
proletarium esse Siracide librum, convenientia eius cum angeli 
sermone docet.’ For the Epistle of James, J. B. Mayor (1897) 
collected thirty-two resemblances to Sirach. The question 
whether St. Paul did not quote from the Hebrew Sirach in 
1Co 1540 has been raised by Muller (‘zum Sirachproblem,’ in 
the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, Jane 1900). 

Early Christian writers made such extensive use of Wisdom, 
Sirach, and Baruch that they appear more familiar with them 
than with several books of the N'f. Allusions to Sirach may be 
discovered in Polycarp, i. (629-30); Didache, iv. 5 (4°91); un- 
doubted quotations from Sirach occur in Barnabas, Tertullian, 
etc. ; Eusebius introduces a quotation from 329 by the formula : 
OWarxirw xpamuevos rapayyinueri lew d3ccxover (Dem. Ev, I. i.). 
On the use made of Sirach in the Roman Church (Breviary and 
Missal) see W. Schenz, Linleitung in die kanonischen Biicher 
des alten Testamentes (Regensburg, 1887, 409). In Britain, 
Alfred (+ 1005) seems to have been the first writer to make any 
investigations touching the Canon, especially the two books 
Wisd. and Sirach, ‘placed with Solomon's works as if he made 
them ; which for likeness of style and profitable use have gone 
for his; but Jesus the Son of Sirach composed them... very 
large books and read in the church, of long custom, for much 
good instruction.’ In the Prayer-Book of 1549 there were 1(8 
daily lessons from the Apocrypha; that of 1552 had 110, that of 
1558 had 125. On the use of Sirach in the ‘Homilies’ see 
Daubney, p. 67; on that made by English divines, p. 71 ff. To 
Archbishop Whitgift (+ 1604), who declared the Apocrypha ‘ Parte 
of the Bible,’ and gave command for them to be bound up with 
the Bible, Drusius dedicated his edition of Sirach (1596). 


LITERATURE. — Only a selection can be given. 1. Commen- 
taries : Camerarius, Drusius, Bretschneider (see p, 543), Grotius 
(best edition: Hug. Groiti Annotationes in V1’, curavit Geo. 
Jo. Lu. Vogel, Hale, t. iii. 1786, pp. 63-236, 4to), Cornelius a Lapide 
(Antw. 1634 f.; often, at last Paris, 1859f.), Fritzsche (Kg/. 
exeg. Hab. zu den Apokryphen, vol. iii. 1859), E. C. Bissel 
(The Apocrypha, New York, 1880); the place of a Commentary is 
filled by the Notes in the Variorwm Apocrypha, ed. by C. J. 
Ball (Eyre & Spottiswoode, no date); Edersheim (in Wace, 
* Apocrypha,’ see p. 539»), Zockler (in Strack-Zockler’s kgf. Kom- 
mentar, 1891, weak in textual criticism), Ed. Reuss, Das Alte 
Testament dibersetzt (vol. vi. 1894, p. 289 ff.), Ryssel (in ‘ Die 
Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des AT .. . Ubersetzt und 
herausgegeben von E. Kautzsch,’ i. 1900, pp. 230-475). 

2. Monographs: Tetens, Disquisitiones generales in Sapien- 
tiam Jes. Sir., Haunie, 1779; B. G. Winer,, De utriusque 
Stracide cetate, Erlangen, 1832; H. Ewald, ‘Uber das grie- 
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thische Spruchbuch Jesus’ des Sohnes Sirachs,’ in Biblische 


Jahrbiicher, iii. (1851; cf. Geschichte Israels, iv. 340 ff.); 
Vaihinger in SK, 1857, 93 ff. ; A. Geiger, ‘Warum gehort Sirach 
zu den Apokryphen’ (ZDM@ xii. [1858] 436 ff.); Horowitz, 
‘Das Buch Jesus Sirach,’ in Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte wnd 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, xiv. and separate (Breslau, 1865); 
H. Gratz, ‘Die Sohne des Tobias, die Hellenisten und der 
Spruchdichter Sirach’ (¢b. 1872); A. Astier, Introd. au livre de 
0 #eclésiastique (Strassb. 1861); Merguet, Die Glawbens- und 
Sittenlehre des Buches Jesus Sirach (Konigsberg, i., 1874; ii., 
1901); Seligmann, Das Buch der Weisheit des Jesus Sohn des 
Sirach (Josua ben Sira) in seinem Verhaltniss zu den salomon- 
tschen Sprichen und seiner historischen Bedeutung (Breslau, 
1883) ; F. E. Daubanton, ‘Het apokryphe boek Yogic *Iycot view 
Dipax en de leertype daarin vervat’ (in Z'heol. Studien, 1886-1887). 

3. On the miliew of the Book: Dahne, Darstellung der 
judisch -alexandrinischen Religionsphilosophie (1837); J. F. 
Bruch, Weisheitslehre der Hebrdéer (1851); Faure, La sagesse 
divine dans la littérature didactique des Hébreux et des Juiss 
(Montauban, Inaug. Diss. 1900, 73 pp.). 

4, On questions of textual criticism : B. Bendtsen (see p. 5462) ; 
E. G. Bengel (see p. 545>); J. Fr. Gaab, De locis quibusdam 
sententiarum Jesu Siracide (Tubing, 1799), and Versio 
carminum quorundam Arabicorum .. . cum animadversiont- 
bus ad sententias Jesu Siracide (Tub. 1810); Dyserinck, De 
Spreuken van Jesus den Zoon van Sirach (1870); Edw. Hatch, 
‘On the text of Ecclesiasticus,’ in Hssays in Biblical Greek, 
1889, pp. 246-282; Eb. Nestle, Marginalien (Tub, 1893, p. 48 ff.) ; 
Ph. Thielmann, ‘ Die lateinische Uebersetzung des Buches Sirach,’ 
in Archiv fiir lat. Lexikographie, viii. 501-561 (1893), and 
* Die europaischen Bestandtheile des lateinischen Sirach’ (¢b. ix. 
1896) ; H. Herkenne, De Veteris Latine Ecclesiastict capitibus 
i-xlii. Una cum notis ex eiusdem libri translationibus 
ethiopica, armeniaca, copticis, latina altera, syro-hexaplari 
depromptis (Leipzig, 1899), and ‘Die Textuberlieferung des 
Buches Sirach,’ in Biblische Studien, ed. Bardenhewer, vi. 1, 2 
(1901), 129-140; Norb. Peters, ‘Die sahidisch-koptische Ueber- 
setzung des Buches Ecclesiasticus auf ihren wahren Werth fur 
die Textkritik untersucht’ (7d. iii. 3 [1895)). 

5. On the Alphabet of Ben Sira cf. I. Low, Aramdische 
Ppanzennamen (Leipzig, 1881, pp. 2 ff., 417).* 

6. Literature since the discovery of the Hebrew texts: On the 
publication of the texts by Schechter, Cowley-Neubauer (Smend, 
Lévi), Schechter-Taylor, G. Margoliouth, I. Lévi, E. N. Adler, 
Schechter, Gaster, see above, p. 546%. The Eapository Times, 
vol. vii., has two, vol. viii. again two references to Sirach (p. 262, 
a review of Hogg on C-N), vol. ix. one, vol. x, seven, vol. xi. 
twenty-four such references (by the editor, Konig, D. 8. 
Margoliouth, S. Schechter, J. A. Selbie, I. Abrahams, Eb. 
Nestle, C. Taylor, W. Bacher). The record of ‘Theological and 
Semitic Literature for the year 1900,’ published by Muss-Arnolt 
(Chicago, 1900), enumerates thirty papers, published (1900) in 
twenty-two different periodicals. See also JQR: Adler, 
Harkavy, D. S. Margoliouth, Lévi, Schechter, Tyler; REJ: 
Bacher, Chajes, Lambert, Lévi; ZAYW: Bacher, Noldeke ; 
RB: Condamin, Grimme, Touzard. Ed. Konig, in addition to 
his papers in the Expository Times, which were published 
separately in German (Die Originalitat des neulich entdeckten 
Sirachtextes), wrote in four other periodicals. Cf., further, in 
Muss-Arnolt, pp. 32-34, the names: Buhl, Flournoix, Halévy, 
Houtsma, Méchineaux, Noordtzij, Peters, Ryssel (in SK, 1900, 
3, 4, 1901, 1, 2, 4, a very careful comparison of 1 with G and 8, 
to be continued), Schlogl, Strauss, Wilson, Zenner. B. Baentsch, 
in Theol. Jahresb. for 1900, notes 51 books or papers on Sirach. 

Even on the Strophic structure of Sirach several papers have 
been published by H. Grimme (at first in KB, 1900-1901 ; then 
separately, Leipzig, Harrassowitz); by Norbert Peters (Theol. 
Quartalschrift, 1900, pp. 180-193) ; +t by Nivard Schloglin ZDMG 
liii. (1899), pp. 669-682, and Heclesiasticus (3912-4916) ope artis crit. 
et metr. in formam originalem redactus, Wien, 1901, xxxv. 72, 4to. 

It will be a long time before all the questions connected with 
Sirach are settled and a critical edition becomes possible 


Es. NESTLE. 
SIRAH, THE WELL OF (4900 32; BA 70 ¢péap rob 
Deepa, Luc. Leewpd).—The place at which Joab’s 
messengers overtook Abner, and brought him back 
to Hebron, where he was assassinated by Joab (28 
3%; Jos. Ant. VIL. i. 5, Byowpd). It lay on the road 
from Hebron to Jerusalem, and is now probably 
‘Ain Sarah, near Hebron, the ‘ spring’ (‘aim) having 
taken the place of the ‘well’ (dir), The spring 
flows from a spout into a small tank, and stands 
back from the road in a little alley with walls of 

dry stone on either side (PEF Mem. iii. 314). 

C. W. WILSON. 
SIRION (jq¥ in Dt 3°; jy MT and Baer, but 
Mich. 77%, in Ps 29°).—The name said to be given 


* Nebuchadnezzar wishes to know whether Ben Sira is a 
prophet, and asks of him the number of trees in the royal 
gardens. Ben Sira answers that there are thirty kinds: of ten 
the whole fruit may be eaten; of ten the kernel; of ten the 
outer parts. Low gives the list, which is found also in the 
Bundcehesh, on the basis of five texts. ¢ ; 

+ A great work on Sirach by Norbert Peters is advertised for 
1902 by Herder of Freiburg. 


by the Zidonians to Mr. HERMON, Dt 3° (Zavusp). 
Like SENIR, it may have originally been the desig- 
nation of a particular part of the mountain. In 
Ps 26°, where Sirion is coupled with Lebanon, the 
LXX (confusing with jr Jeshurun ; ef. its render- 
ing in Dt 32) 33°: *8, Is 44?) reads 6 qyamrnuévos. 


SISERA (st>p; Lewapa, meaning doubtful; ef. 
Assyr., sasur ‘progeny, —Sayce, Hibbert Lects. 373. 
Ball, Light from the East, s.v., gives the Assyr. 
form sisseru, seseru, ‘child.’ Moore, Judges, 112, 
thinks that the name is not Semitic, and compares 
Hittite names ending in -stra, Htasira, Manrasira, 
etc..—W. Max Miiller, Asien u. Huropa, 332).— 
1. Jg 4 and 5, 1S 12%, Ps 83°. The history of 
Sisera is told in a poetic (Jg 5) and a prose form 
(Jg 4). Inthe main particulars both agree, but 
they differ considerably on some important points. 
The Song of Deborah, as being nearer in date to 
the events recorded, must be treated as the more 
authentic source. (1) In 4*” Jabin, king of Hazor, 
is introduced into the history of Sisera. He is not 
mentioned in ch. 5, he takes no part in the battle, 
and his city Hazor, if=Mery Hadire (or near it), a 
little S. of Kedesh and W. ot the lake of Huleh, 
is far away from the scene of the conflict, and 
brings impossible situations into the narrative. 
Sisera is throughout the actual and independent 
leader ; his forces are his own (ef. 4% with 4°); to 
slay him is to carry off the honours of the fight 
(4°). This Jabin-tradition is of the same charac- 
ter as the fragments preserved in Jg 1, and forms 
the basis of the history in Jos 11! [JE]. How it 
came to be combined with the Sisera-tradition is 
not clear; perhaps because both were concerned 
with fighting in Upper Palestine, and because 
the northern tribes and Canaanites were the com- 
batants in both cases.* The combination must be 
earlier than the work of the redactor (41-%- 4>- 9g. 
Ma. 23.24) who provided the narrative with an intro- 
duction and conclusion (vv.1* *), and gave Jabin, 
who is called merely king of Hazor in y.!", the un- 
historical title of ‘king of Canaan’ (4?*t). It is 
noticeable that 1S 12° and Ps 83° imply the com- 
bination of the Jabin- and Sisera-traditions. (2) 
In order to harmonize these, Sisera had to be made 
the general of Jabin’s army (4*7); and this must 
have been done before the redactor dealt with the 
narrative. (3) The campaign is on a larger scale 
in ch. 5 than in ch. 4. In the former Sisera appears 
at the head of a federation of Canaanite kings 
(5), and attacks the six tribes bordering on the 
Central Plain. In ch. 4 only Naphtali and Zebu- 
lun are engaged (v.*); the mention of these two 
tribes only and of Kedesh their headquarters (v.1°) 
was probably an element in the Jabin-story. (4) 
The scene of the battle in 5” is the left bank of 
the Kishon; this implies that Barak advanced 
against Sisera from the §.W. and fell upon him 
from the Carmel range. In 4” Barak attacks 
the Canaanites from Mt. Tabor, and the battle 
apparently takes place at its foot. (5) The accounts 
of Sisera’s murder present a striking divergence. 
In ch. 5 Jael, by an ingenious stratagem, kills him 
with a tent-mallet while he is standing and drink- 
ing out of a deep bowl; in ch. 4 she hammers a 
tent-peg through his temples while he lies asleep 
in her tent. Some explain this divergence as a 
prosaic misunderstanding of the parallelism of 
5° (so Wellhausen, Composition 222; Robertson 
Smith, OT/C? 132), but it is more likely to be due 
to a different tradition. One important detail is 
preserved in ch. 4 alone—that Sisera’s stronghold 
was Harosheth hag-goyim (4*: #":). This place has 
been plausibly identified with e/-Harithiyeh, on 

* Budde (Richter w. Samuel, 69) thinks that the person of 


Barak was the link which connected the two, and that tradi- 
tion ascribed both victories to him (cf. Jos. Ant. V. v. 4). 
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the right bank of the Kishon, commanding the 
road from the Central Plain to the sea. Perhaps 
4.16 imply that Harosheth was at some distance 
from the battlefield ; so the identification cannot 
be called certain, and the resemblance of the 
names, though philologically correct, may be ac- 
cidental (see Buhl, GAP 214). See arts. DEBORATL 
and JABIN. 

2. A family of the Nethinim, Ezr 2° (Bom., A 
Depad, Luc. Zicapa), Neh 7°? (B Zecepad, A Veorapad, 
Luc. om.). G. A. COOKE. 


SISINNES (Sucivyys).—The governor (émapxos) of 
Cole-Syria and Phcenicia under Darius, and a 
contemporary of Zerub., 1 Es 677771. In Ezr 5°, 
etc., he is called TATTENAT, ‘the governor (793) be- 
yond the river,’ 7.c. satrap of the whole of Syria 
west of the Euphrates. 


SISMAI (nop; BA ocoual, Luc. Lacapel).—A 
Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 27, 


SISTER.—See FAMILY. 


SITH.—The Anglo-Sax. prep. sith (originally an 
adverb= ‘after’) with the pron. dam=them, formed 
siththan ‘aiter that’ (= Ger. seitdem). Then 
siththan was contracted to sithen, which again 
became sometimes sith and sometimes sin. The 
ady. suflix s being added to sithen gave middle 
Eng. sithens, afterwards spelt sithence to keep the 
s sharp in pronunciation, like pence for pens, dice 
for dies; and this was contracted to since, the 
contraction being helped by the form sin. ‘Sith’ 
was used as a prep., an ady., or a conjunction. 
Thus as adv., Wye. Works, iii. 114, ‘Ffyrst they 
trow in the Ffadyr, for he ys fyrst persone ; aftyr 
they trow in Jesus Crist, be dyvers artyclys; and 
sytthe they trow in the Holy Gost’; as prep., 
Knox, Works, ui. 278, ‘Transubstantiation, the 
byrde that the Devel hatched by Pope Nicolas, 
and sythe that time fostered and nurryshed by al 
his children’; and as conj., Berner, /roissart, 
Pref., ‘Among all other I read diligently the four 
volumes or books of sir John Froissart of the 
country of Hainault, written in the French tongue, 
which I judged commodious, necessary and profit- 
able to be had in English, sith they treat of the 
famous acts done in our parts.’ 

‘Sith’ occurs in AV 1611 in Jer 157 2388) Ezk 
358, Zee Admaare. 29 Es 7°, and Ro ppesdings and 
‘sithence’ in 2 Es 104. As early as 1616 ‘ sith- 
ence’ was changed into ‘since,’ and ‘sith’ was 
in time changed (by Paris or Blayney) into the 
same mod. form in all places except Ezk 35°, Ro 
Ghead, or ‘sithence’ cf. Lk 20% Rhem. ‘In the 
resurrection therefore, whose wife shal she be 
of them? sithens the seven had her to wife.’ 
‘Sith’ often oceurs in the Psalms in metre, viz. 
168 228 31* 3371 50/7 (both versions) 73!° 86° 1097! 
119*, always as a conjunction. J. HASTINGS. 


SITHRI (np; B Yeypel, A YeOpei, Luc. Lerp).—A 
grandson of Kohath, Ex 6°" (P). 


SITNAH (Aiwy ‘enmity’; ’ExAp!a ; Inimicitie).— 
The second well dug by the servants of Isaac, and 
for which they strove with the herdmen of Gerar 
(Gn 26°). The name of the well is derived by J 
from the disputes over its construction. The site 
is unknown, but it is supposed to have been in the 
valley of Gerar, though this is not distinctly 
stated in the narrative. Palmer (PEFS¢, 187], 
p. 35) finds a reminiscence of the name in Shutnet 
er Ruheibeh, a small valley near Rahzibeh (Reho- 
both). Riehm (//VB) apparently means the same 
place, which he calls Wady esh-Shetein. 

C. W. WILSON. 


SIVAN (j)>2).—The third month, according to the 
later (Babylonian) mode of reckoning. See TIME. 


SKILL.—Skill comes from a Scand. root meaning 
to separate, discern, and means discernment, under- 
standing. The verb to skill, @e. to discern or 
understand, has now gone out of use, but occurs in 
AV in 1 K 5% ‘There is not among us any that 
can skill (so RV, Amer. RV ‘knoweth how’) to 
hew timber,’ 2 Ch 27-8 (all yz: to know), and 2 Ch 
34 ‘all that could skill of (Amer. RV ‘were 
skilful with’) instruments of musick’ (p27 to 
be skilled in, Hiphil of pa to separate, under- 
stand). Cf. Milton, Areopag. (Hales’ ed. p. 39), 
‘A wealthy man addicted to his pleasure and to 
his profits finds Religion to be a trafiick so entangl'd 
and of so many ypiddling accounts, that of all 
mysteries he cannot skill to keep a stock going 
upon that trade’; Elyot, Governour, 1. 181, 
‘Whether he be a gentyll man or yoman, a ryche 
man or a poore, if he sitte nat suerly and can skill 
of ridynge, the horse casteth him quickely’; and 
Lk 1256 Tind. ‘ Ypoerites, ye can skyll of the 
fassion of the erth and of the skye.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

SKULL, PLACE OF A.—See GOLGOTHA. 


SLANDER or EVIL-SPEAKING (noun 723, from 
[327] ‘glide’; verbs [j¥2], lit. ‘use the tongue’; 
‘in, lit. ‘slink about,’ and other roots. Greek 
B\acpnuéw, ‘speak injuriously’; adj. and subst. 
Br\dcpnuos; subst. BracPnula; diaBddrw, ‘ throw 
over, ‘slander’; didBodos, adj., and subst. 6 dcaSorXos 
=]pb¥n).—This sin, of which the tongue is the organ 
(Pr 18%, Ja 3°), springs from the heart, as the 
seat of inner life (Mt 123+ % 15!, Mk 774, Lk 6*). 
As a rule, its mental feature is falsehood (Pr 108 
1217 14°: *) and its emotional hate (1 P 2'); but even 
truth may be circulated from motives of malice, 
and falsehood may be told simply from a perverse 
pleasure in lying. Hence all tale-bearing, whether 
false and ill-tempered or not, is blameworthy and 
injurious) (ov 19° e Pre 26 6 Ss ivi 22) 
Against slander and evil- speaking, from which 
arises much strife (Pr 1677*° 30!°), warnings abound 
in the OT (Ps 34%, Pr 1578 3082 2478) as in the NT 
(Eph 4%, Col 38, Ja 44, 1 P 3"), and threats of 
punishment are not wanting, alike from God (Ps 
5019-22 10970 1404, Pr 88 21°8) and from man (Ps 1015, 
Pr 19°; cf. Ro 3’). Slander is a sign of moral 
corruption (Jer 6°§ 94, 2 Ti 3°). As angels abstain 
from all reviling (2 P 2", Jude §), so proneness to 
slander is regarded as disqualifying for citizenship 
in the Hebrew commonwealth (Ps 15° 244) and for 
membership or office in the Christian Church 
(Tit 2°, 1 Ti 34). Instances of slander are recorded 
(28 19°, Dn 3°, Neh 6%, Ezr 4°) against persons, 
and even against a land (Nu 13” 14°). Among 
other forms of persecution to which the pious in 
Israel were exposed was slander (Ps 31% 415 27? 
35", Jer 20"), from which also the members of the 
Christian Church (1 P 2” 44), and especially the 
apostles, suffered (Ac 199 24° 28, 2 Co 68), even as 
Christ Himself did (Lk 234, Mk 9%, Mt 1129), and 
as He foretold that they would (Mt 5!!, Lk 6%). 
Christians are warned to give no occasion for it 
(Tit 28 3°, 1 P 3%), as thereby they may bring 
discredit on the gospel and the Church (Ro 14%; 
ef. Ro 2%, 2 P 2?, Tit 2°, 1 Ti 6). Among charges 
later brought against them falsely were cannibal- 
ism, incest, atheism, hatred of human race, licen- 
tious orgies. When suffering from such slander 
innocently, they are urged to bear with patience 
(PP 3°s ct. Com™)reven as Christ-didu (ebro 
cf. Mt 27°, Mk 15%, Jn 98), and even to rejoice 
therein (1 P 41), 

False witness is but slander carried into a court 
of justice, and against this sin the ninth command- 
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ment is directed (Ex 201; ef, Dt 52U) Salts 
prevalence in the East (Ezr 4°, Lk 3% 198) necessi- 
tated great severity in punishing it, and in the 
Pentateuch the law of retaliation is literally 
enforced regarding it (Dt 19%), To avoid mis- 
carriage of justice, the testimony of one person 
was not accepted as sutticient by the Jewish law 
(Nu 35°°, Dt 17° 19%), and this rule was adopted in 
the Christian Church (2 Co 13!, 1 Ti5”; ef. Mt 18%), 
When the charge involved a death sentence, the 
witnesses had to be first in carrying it out (Dt 17’; 
ef. Ac 7°). Yet false witnesses could be found 
(Dn 6%, 1 K 21), as against Jesus (Mt 265% 60, 
Mk 14°), Stephen (Ac 6), and Paul (Ac 243), 
The heinousness of slander is shown by the use 
of the same Gr. word in NT for sins of speech 
against God and man (Mt 2739, Lk 23% 228, Ac 13% 
ESE 264 eT 1s ite 32 Ja: 2") s by, our lord's 
warning about the unpardonable sin (Mt 12%, 
Mk 3*5, Lk 12"); and by the name 6 did Bodos, given 
to the spirit of evil, who is represented as playing 
the part of slanderer against Job (Job 1°), Joshua 
the high priest (Zec 3!), and Christians (Rev 122). 
A. E. GARVIE. 
SLAVE, SLAVERY.—See SERVANT. 
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SLEIGHT.—Eph 44 ‘ By the sleight of men’ (ev 
7H KuBeia [Tisch. WH kvBia] rv avOpdrwyr, lit. * by 
the dice-playing of men,’ from xvSos, a cube, die). 
Tindale translates ‘ by the wylynes of men,’ which 
is the meaning of AV ‘sleight.’ It is of the same 
root as ‘sly,’ as if for slyth=‘slyness.’ Cf. Ridley, 
Works, 31, ‘The sleights and shifts which craft 
and wit can invent’; Tymme’s Calvin’s Genesis, 
569, ‘ Nowe, seeing a lye is damnable of it selfe, 
therein she sinned the more, that she durst use 
such deceiveable slightes in so holy a matter.’ 
But the word properly means a device, and may 
be used in a good sense, as, Udall’s Erasmus 
Paraph. i. 106, ‘lf this invencion and sleight be 
brought unto your presidente, we will perswade 
hym, and deliver you from all daunger of this 
matter’; Elyot, Governour, i. 173, ‘It hath ben 
sene that the waiker persone by the sleight of 
wrastlyng, hath overthrowen the strenger.’ We 
still have the phrase ‘sleight of hand.’ 

The adverb sleightly is used in the Preface to 
AV, ‘Now, when the father of their Church, who 
gladly would heale the soare of the daughter of his 
people softly and sleightly, and make the best of 
it, findeth so great fault with them for their oddes 
and jarring, we hope the children have no great 
cause to vaunt of their uniformitie.’ 

There is no connexion either in origin or mean- 
ing with ‘slight,’ ‘slightly,’ which means originally 
‘flat,’ ‘smooth.’ J. HASTINGS. 


See VERSIONS. 


SLIME.—See BITUMEN and Morrar. 


SLING (ybp hela’, cpevddvn).—A weapon used by 
the Hebrews, Egyptians, Assyrians, and other 
Eastern nations, from whom it passed over to the 
later Greeks. During the best days of Rome, 
slingers appeared only among the foreign auxili- 
aries — Greek, Syrian, and African. We know 
nothing definite concerning the form of the Hebrew 
sling, but on the Assyr. reliefs slings are shown, 
made of two thongs, one of which was doubtless 
released in the act of discharging the stone. The 
hollow in which the stone was placed was called the 
hand (42 kaph, ‘the bent hand’). Smooth stones 
(1S 17”, Job 4178) * were used by the Hebrews, 
stones or leaden bullets (uwodvBdides) by the Roman 
auxiliaries, as missiles. Slings were employed in 

* Cf. ‘Teretes lapides de funda vel fustibalo destinati’ (Vege- 
tius, i. 16). 
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attacking fortresses (2 K 3°, 1 Mac 61). Among 
the Israelites the Benjamite leit-handed slingers 
were famous (Jg 20! 1 Ch 122) ; David the Judean 
appears as a slinger only in his contest with 
Goliath (1S 17%, Sir 474). From the prominence 
Given to Davids) “statt- in WS) 17°23 it is" nob 
improbable that his ‘sling’ was mounted on a stati; 
the weapon may in fact have been that descrited 
by Vegetius, i. 14, ‘ Fustibalus fustis est longus 
pedibus quattuor, cui per medium ligatur funda 
de corio, et utraque manu impulsus prope ad instar 
onagri (a powertul military engine) dirigit saxa.’ 
The ‘sling’ of v.® is a gloss on ‘stati,’ just as 
‘scrip’ is a gloss on ‘shepherd’s bag.’ The sling- 
stones might be carried either in a bag (so David, 
18 17%) or in the bosom of the outer garment (so 
the Roman slingers), Abigail (1S 25) predicts 
that God will take the lives of David’s enemies 
out of the bag or purse (“Wx zéror) in which He 
holds the lives of men, and will ‘sling them out,’ 
v.e. cast them away. In Zec 9” hailstones are 
spoken of as God’s slingstones (tr. ‘and [His] 
slingstones shall devour and subdue’; cf. v.14 
‘His arrow shall go forth as the lightning’). On 
the difficult verse Pr 26% ‘As he that bindeth a 
stone in a sling’ (ADD margémah), see Toy in 
Internat. Crit. Comm, and RV (‘a heap of stones’). 
W. EMERY BARNES. 

SMITH.—vwn an artificer, a workman, 18 137, 
Ts 5416; bins von a smith (lit. a worker in iron), Is 
442 samp (lit. locksmith?) 2 K 244-16, Jer 241 297, 
The name smith is common to several metal 
workers: the goldsmith, the silversmith, the copper- 
smith, and the ironsmith. The most important of 
these in ancient times was the coppersmith. Though 
iron seems to have been known at a very early 
period, it did not come into common use. Copper, 
being more easily worked, was the universal metal 
for tools, arms, and all kinds of utensils. Alloyed 
with tin it became hard, and was capable of taking 
asharp edge: thus it was suitable for knives, swords, 
spears, axes, ete. The coppersmith is still a very 
important workman in Syria, for almost all domestic 
utensils are made of that metal. Pans, pots, trays, 
caldrons for boiling the grape juice, are made of 
copper. The goldsmith and silversmith are next 
in importance, and their methods of working are 
almost the same as the pictures on the tombs in 
Egypt show to have been followed by the ancient 
Egyptians. The silversmith is usually also the 
tinsmith of a Lebanon village. 

Tron ore of the very best quality is abundant in 
the Lebanon range, and has been worked for ages 
by the smiths. The forests around supplied the 
fuel, and the iron obtained was similar to what is 
known as Swedish iron. It was probably from 
this iron that the smiths of Damascus made their 
famous steel. Nearly every village in Syria has its 
smith, whose business it is to make and repair 
ploughs, pickaxes, hoes, and the tools for the 
masons and carpenters. He makes shoes also for 
horses, mules, donkeys, and for the oxen used for 
ploughing. The fuel of the smith is charcoal, and 
two very large circular bellows keep up a steady 
blast. Smiths in ancient as well as in modern times 
were noted for the strength of their arms, Is 44. 

The discovery of the smith’s art is ascribed in Gn 
4” (J) to Tubal-cain (which see) the son of Lamech 
(see Dillmann, ad loc., and Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 
214). A smith at work is graphically portrayed in 
Sir 3878, W. CARSLAW. 


SMYRNA (Zp’pva) was an ancient city in the 
west of Asia Minor, situated at the head of a gulf 
which runs up about 30 miles into the country. 
It was at first a colony of Aeolic Greeks, but was 
taken by an attack from the Ionian colony of 
Colophon and transformed into an Ionian city. 
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The original Aeolic and Ionian Smyrna was cap- 
tured by the Lydians, who broke up its constitu- 
tion as a Greek city about the end of the 7th cent. 
B.C. ; and it existed as a mere Oriental town or 
series of villages for more than three centuries, 
till Lysimachus (301-281) refounded it as a Greek 
city, in a new situation about 3 miles south- 
west from the ancient site. It has continued ever 
since an unbroken history as one of the greatest 
cities of Asia. 


Smyrna was a faithful ally of Rome, from the time when the 
great Italian republic began to interfere in the affairs of the 
Kast, choosing that side before Rome had become all-powerful, 
and remained true to it even during the Mithridatic wars, when 
a Smyrnean assembly, hearing of the distressed condition of 
Sulla’s army, stripped off their own clothes and sent them to 
clothe the soldiers; and it was accordingly favoured in the 
Roman policy, though it suffered during the Civil War after 
the death of Cesar. That early appreciation of the value of 
the Roman alliance was undoubtedly due to the position of 
Smyrna as a great trading city: the exact circumstances are 
unknown to us, but Smyrna must have been as early as B.C. 200 
brought into such relations with the general Mediterranean 
trade that its interest lay in supporting Rome against Carthage 
and the allied Seleucid kings of Syria, and against Rhodes 
(just as the old friendship of Massilia and Rome was due to 
their common dread of the competition of Carthaginian mer- 
chants). 

Sinyrna was the port at the end of one of the great roads 
leading from the inner country, Phrygia, Galatia, etc., across 
Lydia towards the west. It was also the harbour for the whole 
trade of the fertile Hermus Valley, and was probably hardly 
second even to Ephesus as an exporting city. Its great 
wealth is attested by its abundant coinage. It was the chief 
city of a conventus, and was one of those cities: that were 
dignified with the title of metropolis. It vied with Pergamus 
and Ephesus for the title of ‘First (city) of Asia’ (spa7% 
*Ac.a:); and the contests between the three great cities were 
carried toa great height, as each invented new titles for itself 
or appropriated the titles of the other. In one case, at 
least, their jealous rivalry led to an appeal to the imperial 
decision. 

In a.p. 23 the cities of Asia obtained permission to found a 
temple in honour of Tiberius and his mother Julia Augusta. 
and in 26 several contended for the privilege of having the 
temple within their walls. The pleadings of the different 
cities which claimed that honour throw considerable light on 
the state of the great Asian cities under the early Koman 
emperors, though only a very brief report has been preserved 
by Tacitus (Annals, iv. 55, 56). The claim of Pergamum was 
rejected because it already had the temple dedicated by the 
province to Augustus: that of Ephesus because it was sufficiently 
weighted by the worship and the temple of Artemis: that of 
Laodicea, Tralles, etc., because they were not sufficiently great. 
Halicarnassus was carefully considered, but at last the choice 
lay between Sardis and Smyrna. Sardis relied especially on 
its past history, and quoted, amidst other evidence on its side, 
a decree passed in its honour by the twelve ancient Etruscan 
cities. But the Smyrneans could appeal to their faithful 
friendship and alliance with Rome ; and they mentioned that 
they had dedicated a temple to the goddess Rome in B.c. 195, 
before the eastern cities had learned by experience that Rome 
was the one supreme power in the world. The claim of 
Smyrna was preferred to that of Sardis, thus marking the 
superior dignity of the former in the province. The temple 
was erected by the provincial council (see As1arcH) in Smyrna, 
which henceforward could claim the Imperial Neokorate, ¢.e. 
the title of temple-warden (vewxepos) of the emperors. The title 
was not so much prized in the Ist cent. ; aad the earliest proof 
that Smyrna had assumed it is in A.p. 98-102. A second and 
a third Neokorate were afterwards granted to Smyrna (as to 
Pergamum and Ephesus)—the second by Hadrian (though not 
mentioned on coins till the reign of his successor Pius), the 
third by Severus towards the end of his reign (along with the 
same compliment to Ephesus) 


In the Roman time Smyrna was perhaps the most 
brilliant and splendid of the cities of Asia. No 
other city of the province could vie with it for the 
handsomeness of its streets, the excellence of the 
paving, and the skill with which it was laid out in 
rectangular blocks ; but it was badly drained, and 
the streets were liable to be flooded in rain. It 
stretched along the southern shore of the gulf, not 
far from its eastern extremity. On the west a hill 
which overhangs the sea was enclosed within its 
walls; and on the south a still loftier elevation 
called Pagos, ‘the hill,’ * 460 ft. high, served as its 


* Pagos is, indubitably, an ancient name ; but the hill appears 
also to have had the special name Mastusia, alluding to its 
shape as seen from the sea (though the likeness to a breast is 
seen to be illusory when one goes round it, or ascends). 
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acropolis, and afforded a strong line of defence for 
the walls of Lysimachus. The modern city stretches 
beyond the ancient walls on the east side, but 
leaves out part of the ancient city on the west. 
On the lower ground west from Pagos, about 
the south-western extremity of the city, was the 
‘Ephesian Gate,’ whence issued the ancient road 
to Metropolis, Ephesus, and the south generally. 

Another gate near the modern station of the 
Hermus Valley Railway is still called the Black 
Gate (Kara Kapu). The most splendid street in 
ancient Smyrna was called the Golden Street ; it 
led perhaps from the temple of Zeus on the hill 
over the sea to the temple of Cybele on the hillock 
east from Smyrna called Tepejik (if, as is probable, 
the temple stood there), issuing from the city prob- 
ably through Kara Kapu. 

There was, in addition to the mooring-ground in 
the open gulf, an inner harbour nearly land-locked, 
which was sutliciently commodious for ancient 
vessels. It was in the heart of the modern city ; 
and the Bazaars now occupy part of its area. In 
A.D. 1402 the entrance-to it was blocked by Tamer- 
lane with a mole, to facilitate his assault on the 
stronghold of the Rhodian Knights beside the sea. 
Even before that, it had probably been a good deal 
neglected in the troubles and the weak govern- 
ment that prevailed for centuries ; and afterwards 
under Turkish rule the harbour became more and 
more choked up, till in the 18th century it finally 
disappeared. 

Smyrna has suffered much from earthquakes. A 
severe one occurred in A.D. 180, and great shocks 
seem often to be felt in the latter part of a century. 
The last was in 1880. 


There was no specially famous cultus at Smyrna. The ‘Mother 
of Sipylos’ was worshipped in a great temple, which probably 
stood on the already mentioned mound outside the city on the 
east side ; the priestess of the goddess in front of the city Ggeia 
IIforcaews) is mentioned in an inscription; and the Meter sipy- 
lene is a common type and legend on the coins of Smyrna. 
But her cultus was common to other cities round Mt. Sipylos, 
and the Smyrnzan worship did not become famous and im- 
portant like those of Ephesus, Magnesia, etc. The temple of 
the Nemeseis, or Fates, and a Hieron of the Kledones, in which 
divination was practised from chance words or phrases or acts, 
are mentioned; but it seems very probable that those two 
foundations may have been only a single holy place. According 
to the legend, the two Nemeseis had appeared to Alexander the 
Great in a dream, and ordered him to rebuild Smyrna. In 
Smyrna alone was the ordinary singular conception of Nemesis 
doubled as a pair of divine figures. 

Smyrna was one of the cities claiming to be the birthplace 
of Homer. The poet is often represented on its coins; and 
there was a building in or near the city, called the Homereion. 
Tradition connected him with the sacred river, called Meles. 
The descriptions of the river by Aelius Aristides, and its sacred 
character, show that it was not any of the varying streams, 
dry in summer and torrents in the rainy season, which have 
been identified by different authorities as the Meles (especially 
the stream on the eastern skirts of the modern city, crossed 
by Caravan Bridge on the great road leading to the east). The 
Meles was the unvarying stream rising in the splendid sacred 
springs called Diana’s Bath, more than a mile east from Cara- 
van Bridge, and flowing in a steady uniform stream through 
a partly artificial channel (as Aristides says) into the gulf. 
The whole character of the localities, both springs and 
channel, has been changed by modern engineering operations. 
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The Church of Smyrna has had an honourable 
history. The message sent to it among the letters 
to the seven Churches, Rev 2 and 3, is more uni- 
formly laudatory than those sent to the other 
Churches ; even Philadelphia is hardly praised so 
highly as Smyrna, and the others are all blamed 
in varying degrees. But the Smyrnzan Church 
was apparently kept pure by continual suffering : 
the Church was poor and oppressed: it was not 
exposed to the dangers of riches, but was rich 
spiritually. The Jews of Smyrna are described 
as bitterly hostile. Few or none of them seem to 
have adopted Christianity, and they are described 
as not being really Jews, but merely a synagogue 
of Satan. This probably means both (1) that the 
Gentile Church of Smyrna represents the true 
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stock of Abraham, while the Jews say they are 
Jews, claiming the name, but losing the reality 
of Jewish inheritance; and (2) that the Jews in 
the city had given way to the temptations of 
luxury and civilization, and degenerated from 
Jewish purity and religion. It is an interesting 
point that, in an inscription of the 2nd century 
(CIJ 3148), we tind mentioned as one of the classes 
of the population ‘the erstwhile Jews’ (oi qoré 
‘Tovdato.), an enigmatic phrase which probably 
means ‘those who formerly were the nation of 
the Jews, but who have lost the legal standing 
of a separate people and are now merged in the 
numerous class ot resident strangers, sprung from 
various parts of the empire.’ * 

In the popular outburst which led to the martyr- 
dom of Polyearp, bishop of Smyrna in A.D. 155,+ 
the Jews are described as playing a prominent 
part. The AsIARCH Philippus, who was presiding 
at the games (which therefore must have been those 
called Kowd ‘Acias, celebrated by the provincial 
eouncil called the Aoinon, and held at the various 
metropoleis in turn), was very unwilling to authorize 
_ the deed, and without his permission it could not 

have been carried out in the stadium on the occa- 
sion of the games; but the popular clamour con- 
strained him. The Jews were active also in fetching 
and arranging the wood to burn the aged bishop. 
The view that the Jews of Smyrna are described 
in the Apocalypse as degenerate from the pure 
religion of their race seems to be contirmed, when 
we observe that Polycarp’s martyrdom occurred 
on a Saturday afternoon, and the Jews, who were 
so active against him, must have appeared in the 
stadium at games which should have been an 
abomination to them on the Sabbath day. 

It is a noteworthy coincidence, which may be 
intentional, that the Divine Sender of the message 
to Smyrna, the city which had been destroyed 
and after 340 years refounded, calls himself ‘the 
first and the last, which was dead and lived again.’ 
The various titles which the Sender of the messages 
to the Seven Asian cities assumes in each case 
have sometimes at least an obvious relation to the 
circumstances of the city to which the message is 
addressed : that is evidently the case at THYATIRA, 
and may be in other cases, though we cannot trace 
the relation. Here, however, it seems very clear. 
That, of course, is not inconsistent with the equally 
obvious relation of the title to the immediate cir- 
cumstances of the Smyrnzan Christians as de- 
scribed in Rev 21-1! «Fear not the thing which 
thou art about to suffer; behold, assuredly, the 
devil is about to cast some of you into prison that 
ye may be tried; and ye shall have tribulation 
jor a term of ten days [i.e. a time not unlimited, 
but with an end fixed]. Be thou faithful unto 
death ; and I will give thee the garland of life 
[i.e. the prize which consists in life]. As your 
city was destroyed, and lived again more glorious 
than before, so I who died and lived again will 
give to thee [each individual Christian is singled 
out and addressed], if thou be true to death, the 
reward of the true life (rs fwijs).’ 

On the other hand, it seems highly improbable that there is 
here intended any ‘allusion to the ritual of the pagan mysteries 
which prevailed in that city’ (as is suggested by Rev. J 
W. Blakesley in Smith’s DB iii. p. 1335): ‘the story of the 
violent death and reviviscence of Dionysos’ was not specially 
characteristic of Smyrna, or likely to be specially familiar to 
the Smyrnzan Christians. It seems quite unnatural that the 


* See Mommsen in Mistorische Zeitschr. xxviii. p. 417. The 
meaning ‘who were once Jews, but have abandoned their re- 
ligion,’ seems quite impossible : renegade Jews would not be 
called so in an inscription which mentions them in a compli- 

e way. 
eicine dake as fixed by Waddington, is nearly, but not abso- 
lutely, certain. Harnack considers Waddington’s reasoning to 
be entirely erroneous, but accepts the date on different grounds 
(Chronol. der altchristl. Litt. i. pp. 355, 721). 
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Divine Sender of the message should be represented in a 
character designed to recall that of Dionysos. 

_1t is probable that the writer had in his mind the prize of 
victory (as in the Greek games), when he spoke of the ‘ garland 
of life.’ It is indeed quite out of keeping with his usual custom 
to take a metaphor from such a source: he was not, like St. 
Paul, brought up in Greek surroundings and accustomed to 
draw his illustrations from the social life of the Greek cities. 
But that special metaphor had entered so completely into 
current language that the writer was hardly conscious of its 
source ; he was probably thinking more of St. Paul’s garland of 
righteousness (2 Ti 45), St. Peter’s garland of glory (@ P 54), and 
above all St. James’s garland of lite * (112), than of the athlete’s 
garland. At the same time it is possible, and even probable, 
that another pagan usage was also in his mind. The worship- 
per, while engaged in the service of a deity, wore a garland of 
the kind sacred to that deity,—myrtle in the service of Aphro- 
dite, ivy in that of Dionysos, wild olive in that of Zeus Olympius 
(out of which, indeed, developed the victor’s garland in the 
Olympian games), and so on. The meaning then would be: 
‘Be thou faithful to death, and I will give thee the garland of 
my service, which is of life.’ Yet the idea of prize or reward 
seems inseparable from the passage ; and it is only through the 
victor’s garland that the stephanos acquired that connotation. 
Probably both ideas are united in this passage. The magis- 
trates of hieratic origin, called Stephanephoroi, who were 
found in Smyrna and the other Asiatic cities generally, are not 
alluded to in this passage (as has been suggested): such an 
allusion lends no point to the words. 


Again, we notice that, whereas Sardis, the city 
whose impregnable fortress had twice been cap- 
tured while its people slept and neglected to 
watch, is advised to ‘be watchful,’ Smyrna, the 
city which boasted of its faithfulness to the Roman 
alliance, is counselled to ‘ be faithful [not now to 
an earthly power, but to God].’ 

Throughout the messages to the Seven Cities it 
is evident that the writer knew the circumstances 
of each city, and alluded to many facts of its 
present or past life. The references to past history 
are not gathered from reading and literature. The 
facts alluded to are of that marked type which 
would be universally known in each city, and 
would be appealed to by orators addressing popular 
assemblies. 

The Church in Smyrna is addressed rather as 
separate from (and persecuted by) the city, than 
as forming part of the city and characterized by 
its qualities and sharig in its works (like Sardis 
and Laodicea). Only the faithfulness and the 
resurrection of the city are alluded to as proper to 
the Church. In its separation from and superiority 
to the society by which it was surrounded lay the 
glory of the Smyrnzan Church ; and life is to be 
its reward for its faithfulness and its patient 
endurance. Life is the dominant tone in the 
letter to Smyrna, death in that to Sardis, weak- 
ness and indecision in that to the Phrygian 
LAOpICEA. It is remarkable how later history 
has confirmed the prophecy and the character 
ascribed to the Church. 


Smyrna had a chequered history during the Turkish wars; 
and it was the last independent Christian city in the whole of 
Asia Minor. It was thrice captured by the Seljuk Turks in the 
end of the 11th and beginning of the 12th cent., but was 
recovered by the Byzantine government; and the emperor 
John i. Ducas Vatatzes, who resided frequently at Smyrna 
or at Nvmphaion, rebuilt the castle on Mount Pagos (1221- 
1254). Early in the 14th cent. it passed into Mohammedan 
possession, and formed a part of the dominions of Aidin, the 
lord of Guzel-Hissar, ‘the Beautiful Castle’ of Tralles ; but the 
Knights of Rhodes seized the lower city, and strengthened the 
fortifications of the harbour, though the castle on Pagos over- 
hanging the city remained in Turkish hands. Two Osmanli 
Sultans, Amurath 1. and Bayezid, besieged the city and castle 
of the Knights, but without success. At last in 1402 the hosts 
of Tamerlane captured the castle ; and after he retired the city 
passed quietly under the power of the Seljuk chiefs of Ayasaluk 
(Ephesus) and Guzel- Hissar, until they were reduced by 
Amurath u. under the Osmanli sway. 


The last stronghold of Christianity in Asia 
Minor, Smyrna still is more occidental in char- 
acter and more solidly flourishing than any other 
city of Turkey. It is called by the Turks, 
accordingly, Giaour Ismir, Infidel Smyrna. The 


* Zeller’s idea, that St. James imitated this passage of the 
Apocalypse, seems not acceptable. 
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Mohammedans number less than a quarter of the 
pop aa which totals over 250,000: more than a 
ialfis Greek: there are large Jewish and Armenian 
quarters; colonies from all the chief countries in 
Europe, from the United States, and from Persia, 
also are settled there. The views from the sea, 
and from the summit of Mount Pagos, are among 
the most exquisite in the whole Mediterranean 
lands; and the prosperity within the city is, in 
comparison with all other Turkish towns, plain to 
the eye. As in the message to the Church, so at 
the present day, life is the prominent note. 

In the early ecclesiastical system Smyrna was 
a bishopric under the authority, probably, of 
Ephesus; but, soon after, it was raised to be 
independent and autokephalos. In the later 
Notitie it appears as.a metropolis, having six 
bishoprics subject to it— Phocea, Clazomenie, 
Magnesia ad Sipylum, Archangelos, Sosandra, 
and. Petra, 

LITERATURE.—Though Smyrna has been so frequently visited 
by European travellers of every kind, very little has been 
written on its history, and no proper study has ever been made 
of the literary and monumental evidence on the subject. The 
account given in Sir Charles Wilson’s Handbook to Turkey 
(Murray) is the best, though necessarily very brief. In the 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor, Ramsay, there are only 
some inadequate notes, pp. 107-109, 115, 116. An old book in 
French, by Slaars, on Smyrna, published there, is practically 
unprocurable. An article by Arist. M. Fontrier, in Bulletin de 
Corresp. Hellénique, xvi. pp. 379-410, on le Monastere de 
Lembos (five miles east of Smyrna and one south of Bunar- 
Bashi) is by far the best study that has been written on the 


subject. Numerous picturesque descriptions of the beauty of 
the scenery may be found in the books of travellers and 


tourists. W. M. RAmsay. 
SNAIL.—Two Heb. words are tr@ ‘snail’ in AY. 


1. ooh homet, cadpa, lacerta (Lv 1 1"). There seems 
to be no foundation for the AV ‘snail.’ Other 
ancient VSS besides the LXX and Vulg. under- 
stand the word as referring generically to the 
lizard. It is in a list of those animals, and prob. 
one of them. RY tr. it by ‘sand-lizard,’ which 
is Lacerta agilis, L., a species of wide distribution. 
This rendering, however, is a mere surmise. 

2. baw shabbélil, xnpds, cera (Ps 588). The Heb. 
is Shaph. form from the root 552 balal, similar to 
the Arab. balla, ‘to moisten.’ The rendering 

‘wax,’ of the Trex and Vulg., is amplitied 
by the expressions émece mip, supercecidit ignis 
(from a confusion of nwy S23 with wy $53). Never- 
theless, the modern VSS are unanimous in the 
rendering ‘snail.’ The adlnsion to ‘ melting ays 
is explained in two ways: (a) that a snail, 1 
moving from one place to snother: leaves a alieniy 
track, ~ which was popularly referred to the dis- 
solution of its body. The Arab. popular name for 
the snail, bizzik, ‘the spitter,’ is derived from this 
characteristic ; (6) Tristram explains it by the 
fact that, in the dry season, snails attach them- 
selves to rocks, trees, shrubs, or the soil, if possible 
in a moist situation, or at least one sheltered from 
the direct rays of the sun. If, however, a snail 
be long exposed to the sun, it will be dried up in 
its shell. Tristram thinks that this explains the 
metaphor of the text. 

A large number of species of land and fresh- 
water snails are found in Palestine and Syria. 
They emerge from their hiding-places after the 
early rains, “and are collected by the natives, and 
boiled and eaten with great relish. 


G. E. Post. 
SNOW (35; Aram. 25a[Dn 7°]; Gr. xiv) * is men- 
tioned in Scripture with a eae of infrequency 
corresponding to the rarity of its appearance in 
Palestine proper. Of an actual fall of snow we 
read only twice in the biblical narrative—in 2 § 23”? 


* The verb 3$v occurs in Ps 684 and is tr, in LXX by yiovodoborn 
aby Y is tr. by dpéeos in Pr 26), and in Pr 3121 ypovi%y appears to be 
a ‘corruption of xiovign. 


=1 Ch 11”, where Benaiah, one of David’s mighty 
men, 18 ae as going down and slaying a lion 
in a cistern on a snowy “ds ay; and in 1 Mac 13” 
where the horsemen of Tryphon, the usurper king 
of Syria, were prevented from attacking Simon at 
Adora (or Adoraim) by reason of ‘a very great 
snow’ which fell in the night. 

Snow is unknown on the seaboard of Philistia, 
Sharon, and Pheenicia, and seldom whitens the 
ground inland below an elevation of 2000 feet. In 
the Ghor and the plain of Jericho it never falls. 
South of Hebron it is rare. Along the summits 
of the central ridge of Palestine and on the high 
tableland east of the Jordan snow falls nearly 


every winter. 


The snowfall at Jerusalem, which is 2500 ft. above sea level, 
may be taken as typical of the whole central ridge, A table is 
given by Dr. Chaplin in the P# /'St (vol. for 1883, p. 32), covering 
the winters from 1860-1861 to 1881-1882. Out of the twenty-two 
seasons to which his report refers there were eight when no snow 
fell, four of these being consecutive (1863, 1864, 1865, 1866). It is 
not wonderful that in 1864-1865 (see JERUSALEM, Vol. ii. pp. 586, 
586) the water supply from the chief springs entirely failed. 
From Dr. Chaplin’s table we learn that the last few days of 
December, the months of January and February, and the first 
fortnight of March make the period within which the snow falls 
in and around Jerusalem. In 1870 there was a fall of nearly two 
inches on April 7th and 8th, but this was a very remarkable and 
extraordinary occurrence. ‘Por the most part,’ says Dr. Chaplin, 
‘the snow is in small quantity and soon melts, but heavy snow- 
storms sometimes occur, and the snow may then remain unmelted 
in the hollows on the hillsides for two or three weeks. The 
deepest snowfall was in Dec. 28 and 29, 1879, when it measured 
17 inches where there was no drift. In Feb. 1874 it was 8} inches 
deep, and on March 14, 5 inches.’ Sir J. W. Dawson (Egypt and 
Syria, p. 113) reports that at the Jaffa Gate in Jan. 1ss4 there 
were snowdrifts 5 ft. deep. Wallace (Jerusalem the Holy, p. 
252) mentions that three heayy falls of snow occurred during 
Jan. and Feb. 1898, when the weather was exceptionally cold, 
and much suffering was endured by the people. 

Galilee, with a general elevation of 2000 to 2590 
ft., is less liable to snowfalls. But sometimes these 
are heavy. In March 1884 a party riding through 
N. Galilee was overtaken by a snow storm which 
covered the ground to the depth of several inches. 
It lay during the night, and when the members of 
the party set out next day after a comfortless en- 
campment the snow still lay white over the land- 
scape, and its glare was almost blinding as the sun 
poured down his rays in a blaze that threatened 
sunstroke. 

The snow of Lebanon was proverbial (Jer 1814, 
Ca 4). Itis ‘the white mountain,’ probably because 
the snow never fails altogether from its summits 
(for another explanation of the name see LEBANON, 
ad init.). On the highest cultivated lands the snow 
covers up the wheat sown by the peasantry and 
protects 1t from the cold in winter. The lofty dome 
of Hermon is white all the winter, and through the 
summer broad patches and long streaks of snow are 
to be seen upon its widely-extended mass. 

Snow is an emblem of refreshment in Scripture. 
It may be the glowing aspect of the distant moun- 
tain tops that is in the mind of the psalmist when, 
speaking of the scattering of Jehovah’s enemies 
and the consequent elation of the people, he says, 
‘Then fell snow on Zalmon’ (Ps 68"; see Delitzsch, 
im loc.). Lebanon and Hermon with their snowy 
sides have a delightfully refreshing aspect as the 
inhabitants of the sultry lowlands look up to them 
from afar. ‘The cold of snow in the time of har- 
vest’ (Pr 258) may refer to the sight of snow upon 
the mountain, but more likely to the snow w hich 
is preserved and stored to make cooling drinks in 
the heat of summer. Just as snow from Lebanon 
and Hermon was carried as a luxury in Jewish 
times to Tyre and Sidon and Tiberias, so it is to- 
day used in Beyrout and Damascus for mixing with 
beverages. ‘Water like snow’ is still the beverage 
most orateful to the fellahin or to the thirsty 
traveller. Snow-water is mentioned for its cleans- 
ing properties (Job 9°’; but the text is doubtful, 
see Day. ad loc.); and the rapidity with which 
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the snow disappears in the heat of the sun is 
noticed by the sacred writers (Job 616 241%), Snow 
by reason of its rarity and beauty is one of the 
wonders of God’s power (Job 37°, Ps 14718); the 
hail and the snow are conceived to be stored in the 
heavens for use by God in the productiveness of 
nature (Is 55°), and in the accomplishment of moral 
ends (Job 3875; cf. Jos 10" and 1 Mac 13%). To 
be prepared against its coming, seeing that it keeps 
its season so precisely, is one of the virtues of the 
ideal woman (Pr 31?! 26!). Snow is taken to ex- 
press whiteness in the realm of nature—the white- 
ness of wool, hoary hairs, leprosy, milk (Rev 1%, ef. 
Dn 7°, Ex 4°, Nu 12”, 2 K 5*7, La 4"). Snow is the 
chosen Seripture emblem of stainless moral purity. 
We are perhaps not at liberty to say it is used of 
the transfigured Christ (Mk 9%), because the best 
MSS omit Gs yudv. But it is taken to describe the 
purity of the Nazirites of Zion (La 4%), of the 
Ancient of Days (Dn 7°), of the Angel of the Resur- 
rection (Mt 28°), of the Risen Lord (Rev 14). As 
against the defilement and condemnation and per- 
sistence of sin, it describes the righteousness, for- 
giveness, and complete acceptance of the penitent 
believer (Ps 51’, Is 18), 

LITERATURE.—Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, v. p. 83 


Conder, Handbook to the Bible, p. 221; G, A. Smith, HGHL p. 
641, PEF St, 1883, p. 32. T. NICOL. 


SNUFFERS, SNUFFDISH.—In three passages 
of the Priests’ Code mention is made of two 
utensils connected with the golden candlestick, 
named respectively ann melkahayim, and nan 
mahtcth, and rendered by AV in Ex 37% ‘snuffers’ 
and ‘snufidishes,’ in 25°% Nu 49 ‘tongs’ and 
‘snuffdishes’ (so RV also in Ex /.c.).* The mah- 
téth bear the same name, and were probably of 
the same shape, as the censers or fire-pans (so 
Tindale, 1530, ‘snuffers and fyrepanns’). In them 
were deposited and removed from the sanctuary 
the burnt portions of the wicks (see CENSER and 
TABERNACLE, section on the Candlestick). The 
melkahdayim, as the etymology and the dual form 
show, was clearly a snufters (Vule. emunctoria, 
forcipes, LXX, Ex 381", Nu 4° \aBides),+ resembling 
in shape a pair of tongs, like the Roman forceps 
(illustrs. in Smith, Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant.® 
i. 872), since the same word is used of the tongs 
with which, in Isaiah’s vision, the live coal was 
lifted from the altar-hearth (Is 6°). It was used 
to trim and adjust the wicks of the lamps, like 
the acus (the pin for pushing up the wick) which 
ficures in representations of Roman lamps. In 
later times we hear of a wool or flax comb, re- 
duced to a single tooth, being used for this purpose 
(Mishna, Keldim xiii. 8 end). The same instrument 
(melkahdyim) is mentioned (1 K 7*) in connexion 
with the lamps of Solomon’s temple, in a late 
addition to 1 K 7 (for 74°? see KINGS, vol. ii. p. 
864*, the commentaries of Kittel and Benzinger, 
and esp. Stade’s essay cited there), and its parallel 
2 Ch 4”, in both passages tr? ‘ tongs’ in AV and RV, 

It will thus be seen that in RV ‘tongs’ is now 
the uniform rendering of me/kahdyim in all the 
passages where it occurs, ‘snufters’ being reserved 
for another word n531> mezammeréth (from 121 to 
prune, trim), also mentioned among the temple 
FoMnitunes eke 72) — 2 Chea 2a ie 
Jer 52!8), This, as the etymology again shows, 
also denotes some species of scissors or snuffers for 
trimming the lamp-wicks. From a survey of the 
passages cited in this art. it would appear that 
mézammercth is the older term of the two, melkah- 
dyim being found first in P, and in the later addi- 


* The American Revisers, however, prefer ‘snuffers’ in all 
three passages. : ; ; : 

+ But Ex 2538 and elsewhere ixapurrip and trupurspis, a 
funnel or other appliance for feeding the lamps with oil. 
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tions influenced by it, in which indeed both terms 
occur side by side. In all these, further, the 
material is given as gold, and even ‘perfect gold’ 
(2 Ch 4"'), while in the older and historical sources 
the material is bronze (ef. 1 K 7%). 

A. R. 8S. KENNEDY. 

$O (king of Egypt [Mizraim] ; os» bp xio, LXX 
Znywp, Vulg. Swa).—According to 2 K 174 (AV 
and RV), Shalmaneser, ‘king of Assyria, found 
conspiracy in Hoshea (king of Israel); for he had 
sent messengers to So, king of Egypt, and oftered 
no present to the king of Assyria.’ This was the 
cause of the invasion that ended in the captivity 
of Israel. Kings of the Ethiopian dynasty (25th) 
were reigning at this time in Egypt, and it has 
been supposed that one of these, either Shabaka or 
Shabataka, was intended by ‘So.’ 

From cuneiform sources, however, we learn that 
there was at this time a certain Piru, king of 
Musri, and that in B.c. 720, shortly after the fall 
of Samaria in 722, Sibi, tartan (commander-in- 
chief) of Musri, was sent by him to the help of 
Hanno, king of Gaza, against Sargon. It was 
formerly thought that ‘ Pir’u, king of Musri,’ must 
be ‘Pharaoh, king of Egypt,’ Musri corresponding 
in general to the Hebrew Mizraim ; but Winckler 
has recently shown that this Musri must be distinet 
from Egypt, and belong rather to North Arabia, in 
the country of the Nabatzeans. He finds the same 
Musri also in the Bible under the name Mizraim, 
and identifies the biblical ‘So, king of Evypt’ 
(Mizraim) with Sib’i, the tartan of the North 
Arabian Musri, proposing to read x10 sb’ for so 
sw (So) (see his art. ‘Piru, king of Musri,’ in 
Mittheil. d. vorderas. Gesellsch. 1898, 5). 

The identification of So with Shabaka or Shab- 
ataka seems impossible. Shishak of the 22nd 
dynasty, who invaded Judah and Israel in the 
reign of Jeroboam, is indeed entitled in the Bible 
oso 379 ‘king of Mizraim,’ as were the later 
‘Pharaohs,’ Necho and Hophra. But the position 
of the somewhat obscure 25th dynasty with 
regard to the throne of Egypt was peculiar, 
Tirhaka, who was the last important king of 
Shabaka’s dynasty, is entitled wis asp ‘king of 
Cush (Ethiopia)’ in 2 K 19°, and in the cuneiform 
‘king of Cusi’; we might expect, therefore, to 
find the other kings of that dynasty bearing the 
same title ‘king of Cush,’ rather than ‘king of 
Egypt,’ if referred to in any Hebrew or As- 
syrian record. This is a slight additional argu- 
ment in favour of Winckler’s theory. To the 
Egyptians themselves every king of Egypt in these 
later times, whether the Persian Darius, the 
Macedonian Alexander, the Roman Augustus, 
or the Ethiopian Tirhaka, was known as the 
‘Pharaoh,’ and this is the title which they all bore 
in Egyptian legal documents. To the rest of the 
world Shabaka, the Ethiopian conqueror of Egypt 
and the founder of the 25th dynasty, presumably 
would be known as ‘ king of Ethiopia.’ 

I. Lu. GRIFFITH. 

SOAP, SOPE (75, n75; ola) is a general name 
for the class of substances obtained by decompos- 
ing fats or oils by an alkali such as soda or potash. 
Fats and oils are compounds of certain ‘fatty 
acids’ with glycerine, and in the process of 
‘saponification’ the alkali combines with the acid 
to form a soap, while the glycerine is set free. 
Soaps dissolve readily in water, imparting to it a 
peculiar slippery or greasy feeling, forming a lather 
easily, and adding greatly to its cleansing powers. 

According to Pliny (HN xxviii. 51), soap was an 
invention of the Gauls, who prepared it from 
tallow and ashes. They had two kinds of it, the 
hard and the liquid. Soap-making is the chief 
industry of modern Palestine. It is carried on in 
Jaffa, Nablus, Jerusalem, and elsewhere, and the 
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ee is exported along the coast, and even to 
feypt and Asia Minor. Olive oil is used, and the 
poorer qualities of it especially are turned to 
account in this way. The alkali employed is 
potash, and is locally known as kiily. It is ob- 
ta.ned by burning certain saliferous desert plants, 
the chief of which is Salsola kali. This alkali 
resembles cakes of coarse salt, and contains many 
impurities, and these accumulate to form great 
rubbish heaps in the places where soap is made. 
The potash obtained from the ashes is in the form 
of a carbonate. This is dissolved in water, and 
made caustic by treatment with lime. The solu- 
tion or ‘lye’ is then boiled, the refuse from the 
oil-press being used as fuel. Olive oil is added, 
and after repeated boilings and additions of oil 
the solution is allowed to cool, when the soap sets 
in a-solid mass. 

‘Soap’ (AV ‘sope’) appears twice in EV (Jer 
2}, Mal 32). In each case it is the translation of 
n72, a word connected with the root 712 ‘to 
cleanse.’ The previous clause in Jer 2” refers to 
773 or mineral alkali(see NITRE). LXX translates 
ns in both places by mola (‘grass’). These facts 
suggest that vegetable alkali is to be understood 
rather than soap in the strict sense. The carbonate 
of potash contained in the ashes of plants has 
detergent properties similar to those of washing- 
soda. 

Another word, 75, from the same root, usually 
rendered ‘cleanness,’ is tr. ‘lye’ in RVm in Job 
9°, Is 1°, on the supposition that it means the 
same thing as n73, vegetable alkali or a solution 
of it. 

LirERATURE.—Thomson, Land and Book, i. 130; Warren, 
Underground Jerusalem, 500 ff. ; SWP, Flora, 398. 

JAMES PATRICK. 

SOBER, SOBRIETY.— Both ‘sober’ and ‘ temper- 
ate’ are used in AV in the narrower meaning of 
‘not drunk’ or ‘not drunken,’ and in the wider 
ineaning of ‘moderate,’ ‘reasonable.’ The earliest 
sense of ‘sober’ is ‘not drunken’ (from Fr. sobre, 
Lat. sobrius, i.e. se-ebrius), and that is now its 
only meaning; but it early adopted the wider 
signification, as Piers Plowman, B. xiv. 53— 

‘Be sobre of syghte and of tonge, 

In etynge and in handlynge and in alle thi fyne wittis.’ 
For an example of sober =not drunk, take Tindale’s 
tr. of Nu 6 ‘And the absteyner shall shave his 
heed in the door of the tabernacle of witnesse, and 
shall take the heer of his sober heed and put it 
in the fyre which is under the pease offerynge.’ 
Soberly (Wis 9", Ro 12%, Tit 21), soberness (Ac 
267°), and sobriety (1 Ti 2° 1) are all used in both 
senses. Cf. Tindale, Pent. (Prologe), ‘Behold how 
soberly and how circumspectly both Abraham 
and also Isaac behave them selyes amonge the 
infideles’; Tindale, Hxpos. 127, ‘With their fast 
they destroy the fast which God commandeth, 
that is, a perpetual soberness to tame the flesh’; 
Ac 26° Rhem. ‘I speake wordes of veritie and 
sobrietie’ ; Ro 128 Rhem. ‘For I say by the grace 
that is given me, to al that are among you not to 
be more wise than behoveth to be wise, but to be 
wise unto sobrietie.’ 


The words rendered ‘sober,’ etc., or ‘temperate,’ etc., in AV 

and RV, are the following :— 

1. (a) v4¢u, 1 Th 58-8, 2 Ti 45, 1 P 113 47 58 (all ‘be sober’ in AV 
except 2 Ti 45 ‘watch’; in RV all ‘be sober’). In 
every case the Greek word has the wider meaning of 
‘moderate.’ i 

(2) vageasos, 1 Ti 32 (AV ‘ vigilant’), 311 (AV ‘sober’), Tit 22 
(AV ‘sober’; all ‘temperate’ in RV). In all these 
cases the meaning of the Greek is ‘ not drunken,’ 

2. (a) cageov, 1 Ti 32 (AV ‘sober’), Tit 18 (AV ‘sober’), 22 (AV 
Re *), 25 (AV ‘discreet’; all ‘sober-minded’ in 


(b) cagpovas, Tit 212 (AV and RV ‘soberly’). 

(¢) gwppovew, Mik 515=Lk 8% (AV and RV ‘in his right mind’), 
Ro 123 (gpeveiv eis 76 cwgpaweiv, AV and RY ‘to think 
soberly’), 2Co 51% (AV ‘he sober’), Tit 26 (AV ‘be 


sober-minded’), 1 P 47 (AV ‘be sober’; RV in last three 
“be of sober mind’). 

(d) cugporivy, Ac 2625 (AV and RV ‘soberness’), 1 Ti 29-15 
(AV and RV ‘sobriety’). 

8. (a) tyxparsia, Ac 2425, Gal 523, 2 P 16bis (AV and RY always 

‘temperance,’ RVm always ‘ self-control’). 

(b) éyzpurys, Tit 183(AV and RV ‘temperate ’). f 

(c) éyxpuresouas, 100 79 (AV ‘contain,’ RV ‘have conti- 
nency’), 929 (AV and RY ‘be temperate’). 

It thus appears that in RV ‘sober,’ ‘sober-minded,’ etc., 
represent ca#¢eov and its derivatives, as well as v7¢w; * temper- 
ate’ is the tr. of vygeass and of the derivatives of tyzperem 5 
while for éy. itself ‘temperance’ is retained from AY, with the 
marg. ‘self-control.’ 

For the difference between tyzparzs and cé¢ewv see Page on 
Ac 2429, J. HASTINGS. 


SOCO, SOCOH (ixiv, 7>i¥ ‘branches’; Soccho, 
Socho). — The form of the name varies in the 
LXX (see below), and quite needlessly in AY. 
RV has Socoh everywhere except in 1 Ch 4'* and 
2 Ch 28}8, where it has Soco. 

4. A town in the lowland of Judah, mentioned 
with Adullam and Azekah (Jos 15” B Zawxw, A 
Dwx%). The Philistines, before the battle in which 
Goliath was slain, assembled at Socoh, and camped 
between Socoh and Azekah, at Ephes-dammim 
(1S 171; Jos. Ant. vi. ix. 1). It was in the 
district of Ben-hesed, one of Solomon’s commis- 
sariat officers (1 K 4!") ; and was fortified by Reho- 
boam (2 Ch 117; Ant. vu. x. 1). In the reign of 
Ahaz it was taken by the Philistines (2 Ch 28'*). 

Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) mention two 
villages—one in the mountain, the other in the 
plain, or an upper and lower Socoh—which were 
9 Roman miles from Eleutheropolis, on the 
road to Jerusalem, and were called Socchoth 
(Zoxxé). Socoh was passed by St. Paula on her 
way from Jerusalem to Eleutheropolis (Horrei, 
Ep. Paul. xviii.). This place is now Khurbet Shu- 
weikeh (a diminutive of Shawkeh, the Arabie form 
of Shoco), on the left bank of Wddy es-Sunt, ‘the 
Valley of Elah.’ The position, strong by nature, 
was of strategical importance, for it commanded 
one of the great highways from the coast to the 
hill-country of Judah. Beneath Shwweikeh, the 
Wéddy es-Sunt makes a great bend, and runs west- 
ward instead of from south to north. And here, 
at the foot of the highland district, the roads from 
Jerusalem and Hebron unite, before running on- 
wards down the valley to the plains of Philistia. 
The important part played by Socoh in the wars 
between the Jews and the Philistines is clearly 
indicated in the Bible narrative (Rob. BRP? ii. 21; 
PEF Mem. iii. 125; Guérin, Judée, i. 201, 332). 

2. A town in the hill-country of Judah, named 
with Jattir, Dannah, and Debir (Jos 15°85 B Dwxa, 
A Ywxé). The Soco of 1 Ch 4'* is apparently the 
same place. It is now Ahurbet Shuweikeh, to the 
S.W. of Hebron, and near Eshtemoa. There are 
some insignificant remains (Rob. BRP? i, 494; 
PEF Mem. iii. 410). 

At Socoh, according to the Talmud, was born 
Antigonus,—the first Jew known to have taken a 
Greek name,—who was noted as the disciple of 
Simon the Just, and the master of Sadok, the 
reputed founder of the Sadducees. It is not, how- 
ever, known of which of the two Socohs he was a 
native (Neubauer. Géog. du Talmud, p. 121). 


C. W. WILSON. 
SOD, SODDEN.—Sce SEETHE. 


SODI (*\0, perh. =>"7'o ‘intimacy of Jah ’).—The 
father of the Zebulunite spy, Nu 13” (B Zovdei, 
A ovdi). 


SODOM (a45D, SJdoua).—One of the five ‘cities 
of the Plain’ in the time of Abraham and Lot, 
destroved by fire from heaven (Gn 194) for the 
wickedness of the inhabitants.* Its position, in 


* The five cities were Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and 
That the language of St Jude is net 


Zoar (Gn 142, Dt 2923), 
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the opinion of the present writer, was on the 
Arabah north of the Dead Sea not far from Go- 
MORRAH (which see). Weighty authorities, how- 
ever, can be cited in favour of a site at the S. end of 
the Sea (Dillm. Genesis, 111 f. ; Robinson, BRP ? ii. 
187 tt. ; G. A. Smith, HGHTL 505 ff.; Blanckenhorn, 
ZDPV xix. (1896) 53 tf. ; Baedeker-Socin, Pal. 3, 
146; Buhl, GAP 117, 271, 274; see also art. ZOAR). 
The wickedness of the Sodomites appears to have 
been so heinous and debasing as to have become 
proverbial (Gn 13" 18°, La 48, Is 3%, ef. 2 P 28, 
Jude’). The term ‘Sodomite’ (v3) is used in Serip- 
ture to describe offences against the laws of nature 
which were frequently connected with idolatrous 
practices (cf. Dt 237, 1K 14% 15”, 2K 237; gee 
art. SopOMitE). The fate of Sodom and Gomorrah 
is referred to by our Lord as a warning to those 
who reject the offer of the gospel (Mt 10”; ef. 
Jude’, 2 P 2%). A spiritual or typical meaning 
is applied to the word in Revelation (11°). 


Eo Hunt. 
SODOM, VINE OF.—See VINE. 


SODOMITE (zp, lit. ‘sacred’ ; fem. sy3p, inade- 
quately tr. by EV ‘harlot,’ see note in RVm at 
Gn 38*!).—The Eng. word is derived from Sopom 
{in 2 Es 7°° *Sodomites’ of AV is used in lit. sense 
for ‘people of Sodom’ (so RV)], where unnatural 
offences prevailed. But the Heb. kddésh and 
hedéshah have in view not ordinary immorality 
but religious prostitution, i.e. ‘immorality practised 
in the worship of a deity and in the immediate 
precincts of a temple’ (Driver, Deut. 264, where 
see references to authorities for the widespread 
existence of this practice). Such lepsdovro of 
either sex were not tolerated in Israel by the 
Deuteronomie law (Dt 23!8- 9 07-18), The kédéshim 
are said to have been banished from Judah by 
Asa (1 K 15). References to them are found also 
in 1 K 1474 2247 (46), 29 K 237, Job 364, while we meet 
with kédéshéth in Gn 38*!* and Hos 414. 

Sod. AS SELBIE: 

SODOMITISH SEA, THE (mare Sodomiticum), 
2 Es 57.—A name for the Dead Sea. One of the 
signs of the times to come there given is that ‘the 
Sodom sea shall cast out fish (cf. Ezk 47° for the 
belief that fish could not live in its waters), and 
make a noise in the night which many have not 
known.’ This is the only passage in the Bible or 
the Apocr. which directly connects the lake with 
the Cities of the Plain; and even here the name 
may be derived from the closeness of Sodom to 
the lake, and not from the incorrect theory of 
that city having been submerged by the Dead 
Sea. H. 8t. J. THACKERAY, 


SOJOURNER.—See GER. 
SOLEMN, SOLEMNITY.—Derived through Old 


Fr. solempne from Lat. sollemnis (from sollus, 
entire, and annus, a year), ‘solemn’ means pro- 
perly that which occurs annually, and is thence 
applied to any stated or regular occurrence. Thus 
Mt 27% Wye. ‘But for a solempne day (Rhem. 
‘upon the solemne day’) the justise was wonte to 
delyvere to the puple oon bounden’; Lk 24! Wye. 
‘And his fadir and modir wenten ecie yeer into 
Ierusalem, in the solempne daie of pask’ (Rhem. 
‘at the solemne day of Pasche’). And t'en, as 
that which was stated, especialiy when public, was 
frequently grand or ceremonious, ‘ solemn’ assumes 
this meaning; thus Shaks. Tit. Ancron. UW. 1. 112, 
“A solemn hunting is in hand’ ; Macbeth, ROR ats 
14, ‘To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir.’ Such 


overstrained in describing the habits of the Gentile inhabitante 
of Eastern countries will be clear from the account given by 
Prof. Rawlinson of the character of even the highly civilized 
Pheenicians of Tyre and Sidon: History of Phoenicia, 


an occasion might be merry or sad, according to its 
nature ; whence Chaucer, Prologue, 209— 


“A Frere ther was, a wantoun and a merye, 
A limitour, a ful solempne man.’ 


Chaucer uses the word simply in the sense of 
‘public’ in Persones Tale, 105, ‘The spyces of 
Penitence been three. That oon of hem is sol- 
empne, another is commune, and the thridde is 
privee.’ 

These examples illustrate the use of the word 
in AV. In all its numerous occurrences it signifies 
‘stated’ or ‘public,’ having no Heb. word corre- 
sponding to itself, but being used along with 
assembly or meeting for m¥y or nayy (see Driver on 
Am 5?!) ; with feast or day sometimes (as Nu 102, 
La 14, Hos 2!') for ay:%* (prop. stated time, then 
used esp. of stated sacred seasons [see Ly 232 RVm 
‘appointed seasons’]) ‘solemn feast’; also thrice 
in AV (Nah 1, Mal 2°, Ps 81%) for 30, and (with 
keep) for 113 Dt 6° [RV omits ‘solemn,’ harmonizing 
with Ly 23**).+ It is easy to understand how the 
modern sense of ‘serious,’ ‘grave,’ or ‘gloomy’ 
arose, but in AV that sense is never present. 


The expression ‘with a solemn sound’ occurs in Ps 923 (‘ Upon 
the harp with a solemn sound’), on which de Witt remarks, 
‘Heb. higgdyon, from the verb hagah, which is imitative of any 
low, suppressed sound, and especially applicable to the soft trill 
of the harp. The English Bible has the rendering ‘solemn 
sound,” which does not at all represent the meaning of the 
word.’ Not now, for the next verse says, ‘ For thou, Lorn, hast 
made me glad’; but ‘solemn’ once expressed gladness as readily 
as gravity. Elyot (Governour, i. 41) speaks of the theatre as ‘an 
open place where al the people of Rome behelde solemne actis 
and playes.’ 


In accordance with the meaning of ‘solemn,’ 
solemnity always means a sacred or ceremonious 
oceasion. It is the tr. of hay, a feast, in Is 30” 
(‘in the night when a holy solemnity [RV ‘a holy 
feast’]is kept’); and of mdé‘éd, a (sacred) season, 
in Dt 31? (RV ‘set time’), Is 337° (RV ‘solemnity,’ 
RVin ‘set feast’), Ezk 45!” (RV ‘appointed feast’), 
464 (RV ‘solemnity,’ RVm ‘appointed feast’). 
The word also occurs in Sir 50" ‘the s. of the Lord’ 
(xkécmos Kupiov, RV ‘worship of the Lord,’ RVm 
‘Gr. adornment’); and 2 Mac 15*° ‘in no ease to 
let that day pass without s.’ (drspacjuarvrov, RV 
‘undistinguished’). Cf. Shaks. Mids. Night's 
Dream, V. i. 8376— 

*A fortnight hold we this solemnity, 

In nightly revels and new jollity.’ 
And so also solemnly means sacredly or cere- 
moniously, Gn 43? ‘The man did solemnly protest 
unto us’ (AVm ‘ Heb. protesting he did protest’) ; 
18 8° ‘Howbeit yet protest solemnly unto them’ ; 
2 Mac 14# ‘of the boughs which were used solemnly 
in the temple’ (7&v voufouéywy OaddGv rod lepod). 
Cf. Fuller, Holy War, 338, ‘His [the prince’s] 
clothes are such as may beseem his Greatnesse, 
especially when he solemnly appears, or presents 
hunself to forrem Embassadours.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

SOLOMON (nisde ; BA Yarwudy, Lue. Yodoudy and 
Darouwv, NT and Josephus Yoroudyv).—The third 
king of Israel, a son of David and Bathsheba. 


1. The Name.—Another name Jedidiah (77°17) ‘beloved of 
Jah’; B’[dede/, A Eiededieé, Luc. 1<d8:314) was given him by the 
prophet Nathan as a pledge that the Lord would be specially 
gracious to him, and that his father was restored to the Divine 
favour. As that name, however, occurs only once (2 8 1224), we 
may infer that it never came into common use. Not improb- 
ably it may have been deemed too sacred for such use. The 
name Jedidiah has the same root as David, viz. 17 ‘a primitive 
caressing word.’{ Wellhausen and others conform the Heb. 
text of 28 1275 to the Vulg. and represent David as the 
originator of the name. The hypothesis is unlikely consider- 
ing the difference of the relations of David and Nathan to J” at 


ee 


* 52 once also of solemn assembly. 
t+ On the distinction of 39 and 7y\D see vol. i. p. 8608, 
t See Oa/. Heb. Lea. 8.v. 
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*he time when the name was given, and that the name was a 
sacred one and the vehicle of a Divine message. Cheyne (art. 
‘Jedidiah’ in Hne,. Bibl.) not only alters the text but makes for 
it anew context, and so arrives at the original and remarkable 
result that Jedidiah was David's first son by Bathsheba, and 
that he called his second son by her not Shélomoh, but ‘ Shillainod 
(Ope, z.e. ‘his compensation’) because of Jedidiah.’ Accord- 
ing to that finding, Solomon was never called Jedidiah. Nor 
was he entitled to the name of Solomon. His real name was 
Shillumo, although no Hebrew kine is known to have borne 
that name. It is difficult to see where, on the hypothesis of 
Cheyne, the consolation of David could come in. Nor is it 
probable that any Hebrew king would call his son by the name 
Shillumo. Shillumah is only used in the OT once (Ps 918), and 
it is in the sense not of compensation but of retribution, the 
reward of the wicked (so shi/lwm in Hos 97, Is 348). Shillian 
and shaliénim are also each used once (Mic 7%, Is 128) of 
‘rewards’ in the sense of bribes. 

According to one reading of 28 12%4, it was Bathsheba that 

gave her son the name of Solomon. She may have doneso. In 


the OT more instances are mentioned of the names of children” 


being given by their mother than by their father. In a num- 
ber of cases the names are said to have been given by both 
parents, and that may have been so as regards Solomon, 
although the evidence for David’s participation in the act is 
positive, and that for Bathsheba’s only problematical. Accord- 
ing to one account of David’s naming of Solomon, he is repre- 
sented as having acted under the belief that God had expressly 
directed him to give the child the name he did, The Chronicler 
(1 Ch 229%) describes him as telling his successor that he had 
himself proposed to build a temple to J”, but that the word of 
J” had forbidden him because of the blood he had shed, while 
promising him that the work would be accomplished by a son 
who would bear the name of Solomon, and have a reign of peace 
and quietness. Whether that statement be historically accurate 
or not cannot be decided by the merely historical evidence in 
our possession. There is, however, no internal impossibility in 
the account of the state of mind ascribed to David. On the 
contrary, that is psychologically quite natural. The name 
Shélomoh (Solomon) means ‘peaceful,’ ‘ pacific,’ like the Gr. 
Treneus and Ger. Friedrich. And when Solomon was born, 
David was a man whose strength had been exhausted in war- 
fare, and who was keenly sensible of the blessings of peace both 
for a king and a kingdom. Hence it was altogether natural 
that at that period of time he should have given the name 
Solomon to a son on whom he placed high expectations and for 
whom he desired a hapyier life than his own, and very con- 
ceivable even that he may have felt that God directed him to 
name his child as he did. The name was certainly one which 
indicated well a prominent and distinctive feature of both the 
character and reign of Solomon. Although he ruled as an 
absolute monarch, allowed no rivals, and did not hesitate to 
crush dangerous adversaries, he was not naturally cruel, and 
had no taste for war. He was a man of peace—the most 
peace-loving, perhaps, of the Hebrew kings; and under his 
sway there was for about forty years in Palestine, not absolute 
peace indeed, either as regards contentment within or cessation 
of hostility from without, but such peace as the Hebrew nation 
had never known before or was ever to know again. 


2. The Sources.—The chief sources of informa- 
tion regarding the life and reign of Solomon are 
contained in the books of Kings and Chronicles. 
The narrative in Kings (1 K 1-11*) is closely con- 
nected with a section of the books of Samuel 
(28 11-20). The latter is also a continuous nar- 
rative. It leads steadily up to the story in Kings, 
and shows in a graphic and pictur esque way W hat 
obstacles blocked the way of Solomon’s accession 
to the throne, and how unlikely it was that he 
would have reached it had J” not specially loved 
and favoured him. Along with the narrative in 
Kings it forms a whole in which there is both 
unity of plan and similarity of style. Both of our 
oldest sources are far from being contemporary 
documents. The record in Kings is historically 
much the more valuables but the compilation even 
of Kings cannot have been completed until about 
400 years after the death of Solomon. The com- 
pilation of Chronicles was not completed until at 
least three centuries later. 


The author of the account in Chron. made use of the account 
in Kings, and added to it only little information of a strictly 
historical character. The author of the account in Kings refers 
ak 1141) to an older account ‘the book of the annals of 
Solomon.’ The author of the account in Chron, refers (2 Ch 

929) to (a) ‘the words of Nathan the prophet,’ (b) ‘the pro- 
phecy of Ahijah the Shilonite,’ and (c) ‘the vision of Iddo_the 
seer.’ See artt. Kings and CuRonictes. Through the hands 
of what authors and editors Kings and Chron. “passed before 
they reached their present form no one knows, and even the 
precess by which they became what they are has been only 
vaguely ascertained. The loss of older records than those 
which we possess is all the more to be regretted, as both Kings 
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and Chron. were written largely under the influence of religious 
motives and with a view to religious edification. Merely to 
record events and trace their connexions, causes, and course of 
movement had no interest for the authors ot them. What 
they were chiefly concerned with was how they might make 
known the hand and voice of God in His dealings with Israel, 
and with her friends and foes. The authors of the accounts in 
Samuel, Kings, and Chron. were manifestly men of limited 
views, men of their time, and much influenced in what they 
wrote by the feelings and beliefs prevalent in their social 
medium, They are entitled, however, to be eredited with 
honesty and piety in intention. Their account has its faults. 
Although they assign a comparatively large space to Solomon, 
they give us no very pres ise or vivid desc “ription either of his 
private life or public career, and no distinct view of the order 
of succession of events in his reign. They may not be wholly 
to blame for that, nor may it be much to be regretted that they 
did not succeed better. Seemingly, the character of Solomon 
was one exceptionally difficult to portray. Saul and David 
were far more interesting personages, and it is natural that 
they should have been presented in a far more lifelike manner, 
Solomon is left by his biographers an imposing but very in- 
distinct figure. Was that, however, not just as it should be? 
Was not want of reality his great want? Ifso, could he have been 
more truly and wisely represented than he was? The accounts 
given of him in both Kings and Chron. are priestly in tone and 
tendency, but that in Chron. is much more so than that in 
Kings. The general view given of the character and reign of 
Solomon in the latter is far more discriminating than that i in 
the former. While in Kings the glory of Solomon is dwelt on 
with patriotic pride, the mischievousness of his conduct is also 
clearly set forth, whereas in Chron. what tends to glorify him 
is alone dwelt on, and what was unworthy of his reputation, 
judged of from a Levitical point of view, is either passed over 
unnoticed or very slightly indicated. There are no traces, 
however, of conscious dishonesty in the Chronicler, no grounds 
for holding him to have stated what he did not believe, while it 
is of great advantage to have two accounts which so far agree 
and so far differ. ‘The Chronicler assumed certain preconcep- 
tions current in his age as to the history of his people to be 
unquestionably true, and wrote his history in conformity with 
those preconceptions. That, however, is what all historians 
do, even the most advanced and critical. History cannot be 
written without preconceptions, and preconceptions cannot but 
lead to conclusions which must appear to those who do not 
accept them falsifications of the historical data. The Chronicler’s 
pride in the glory of Solomon and in the position attained by 
Israel under him, the exaggerated importance which he assigned 
to priests and priestly things, his prodigality as regards number, 
and other peculiarities, are themselves most instructive, because 
characteristic of him not as an individual merely, but also as a 
representative of the time and society to which he belonged, 

His estimate of the conduct of Solomon does not suk stantially 
differ from that given in Kings. It amounts to a severe con- 
demnation—-one all the more severe coming as it does froma 
writer so biassed in his favour—of the evil which he had done 
notwithstanding his vast means and opportunities of doing 
good, 


The fragments of ancient historians quoted by 
Josephus (A nt. VILL. 11. 6), by Eusebius of Czesarea 
(Pr ep. Ev, ix. 34), and by Clemens Alex. (Strom. 
i. 386) add little, if anything, to our knowledge of 
Solomon beyond what is stated in Kings “and 
Chronicles. The narrative of Josephus himself 
in Ant. VII. ivill. depends almost entirely on 
the Biblical records. Where he deviates from 
them, he is rarely to be trusted. It is noteworthy 
that he describes Solomon as a powerful sorcerer, 
That had already become in his time a generally 
accepted belief among the Jews, and probably was 
not confined to them. It is especially as a sor- 
cerer and lord over the elements, animals, aphreets 
and jinn, that he is renowned in the East. The 
Oriental imagination has run riot in the invention 
of legends regarding him.* 

The writings long attributed to Solomon, to be 
found in the OT or the Apocrypha, cannot in the 
present state of opinion among biblical critics as 


* Jewish legends of the kind referred to are to be found in the 
Targum on Eccles. and II. Targ. on Esther. For those in the 
Koran see suras 21. 27. 28. 387. For the opinions of Jewish 
Rabbis see Eisenmenger, Hntdeck. Jud. 351ff., 440 ff. For 
Mohammedan stories, Weil, Bibl. Legenden der Musselménner, 
225 ff.; Baring Gould, Legends of OT Characters, vol. ii. ch. 
XXXvii £5 and Lane’s Thousand and One Nights (Index, 8. 
‘Suleiman ibn David’), Hottinger’s Hist. Or., Herbelot’s Bibl. 
Or. 333, and the historians Abulfeda, Tabari, and Ludolph 
(Hist. Eth.) may also be referred to. M. D. Conway in. his 
Solomon and Solomonic Literature (Open Court Pub. Co., 
Chicago, 1900) deals with the Solomon mythology as a whole in 
an ingenious but often very arbitrary way. He considers ‘the 
external and historical data insufficient to prove certainly that 
an individual Solomon ever existed’ (p. 1). 
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to their authorship be assumed to supply materials 
for his biography. He may have been the author 
of a few of the Psalms and a number of the Pro- 
verbs, but to prove him so and to establish which 
are his is dithcult. The Sona or SonGs cannot 
be his, but it has a historical value dependent 
neither upon its date nor its authorship, but on 
its testimony to the impression which Solomon’s 
character had left on certain Jewish minds. The 
WIsDOM OF SOLOMON, which professes to have 
Solomon for author, shows what impression he 
had left on a very different class of minds at a 
still later date. As to the relation of Eccnust- 
ASTES to Solomon, see art. in the present work 
and in Ene. Biblica; cf. also Sir 42!  Con- 
siderable sidelight has been cast on the Solomonic 
age in Israel by archeological and_ historical 
investigations, but it has not so much increased 
our knowledge of Solomon himself as of his build- 
ings, the topography of his capital, the geography 
ot his kingdom, the ethnology and ancient history 
of it, and the state of the countries with which 
the Israel of his time was brought into contact,— 
subjects which cannot be dealt with in this article. 
Modern criticism of the Biblical sources has dis- 
pelled many erroneous views regarding Solomon’s 
life and reign ; but it has, of course, not increased, 
and cannot be expected to increase, that know- 
ledge of positive facts regarding them, which is 
the great desideratum. 

3. Birth, parentage, and training.—The account 
of the birth of Solomon in 2 § 1274: * conveys the 
impression that he was the second child of David 
and Bathsheba. The lists of their children in 
28 54, 1 Ch 3°, and 1 Ch 144, on the other hand, 
seem to imply that he was their fourth child, their 
youngest son, and that Shammua (or Shimea), 
Shobab, and Nathan had been previously born to 
them, as in all those lists his name is mentioned 
last. No quite satisfactory explanation of the 
upparent discrepancy has yet been given. The 
likeliest, perhaps, is that Solonron was mentioned 
last as being the most important member of the 
family group, the heir to his father’s throne. 

Nathan, by his rebuke of David, lost none of his 
influence with either him or Bathsheba, and con- 
tinued to be the friend of both. He prophesied 
good for their child, and strongly supported his 
cause at the moment when it was most in danger. 
Owing to that and the vagueness of a phrase in 
2S 12%, he has very generally been held to have 
had the charge of Solomon’s education. There 
is, however, no real foundation for the opinion. 
Scarcely any information is given us regarding 
Solomon previous to his elevation to the throne. 
It may safely be inferred from what he was in 
manhood that his education had not been neglected 
in youth, and that he must have been very recep- 
tive of learning and eager to excel in accomplish- 
ments; but there is nothing to indicate that he 
was trained under any prophet, or that he was in 
sympathy with anything distinctive of prophetic 
teaching or prophetic ideals of life. There is no 
trace of Nathan, or any other prophet, having had 
any influence over him when king. The prophetic 
ministry almost disappeared during his reign. 
What prophets there were in Israel in his day 
were opposed to his policy. Far more probably 
he was educated in his father’s palace. In various 
respects the court of David must have been the 
best school possible for the education of David's 
successor, while in others one most apt to develop 
the defects so conspicuous in Solomon’s after-life. 
The atmosphere of a court presided over by David, 
and agitated by the internal dissensions and con- 
flicting passions to which despotic power and 
pelygamy combined necessarily gave rise, cannot 
have been favourable to his healthy moral growth. 
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There is no definite information given us as to 
how far or in what ways he was influenced by 
his mother ; but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that her influence was considerable. To have 
retained the hold which she had upon David 
and the rank which she held among his wives, 
she must have been more than merely ‘a very 
beautiful woman’ (28 11%). She ust have 
been also a talented and sagacious one. That 
she was in close alliance with Nathan, that 
Adonijah sought her aid on his behalf in the 
belief that her son would refuse nothing that she 
asked, and that Solomon received her with the 
utmost reverence when she presented herself 
before him, are indications of fact which all 
point in one direction. We may accordingly infer 
that she had considerably contributed to the for- 
mation of Solomon’s character. 

4. Adoniah’s rebellion.— There is very little 
further information given regarding Solomon pre- 
vious to his accession to the throne. The account 
in 1 Ch 2279 describes David’s preparation for the 
building of the temple, and records his charges to 
Solomon and the princes. If it be in its proper 
place in the book—a point on which there is room 
for difference of opinion—it clearly shows that 
Adonijah’s rebellion was inexcusable. There is, 
however, nothing elsewhere to correspond to it, 
nor are there any means afforded us of verifying 
what needs verification in it. The rebellion of 
ADONIJAH was what necessitated the elevation of 
Solomon to the throne before his father’s death. 
Adonijah was then, perhaps, his father’s eldest 
son, and may naturally have considered himself 
to have had on that ground a preferential claim 
to the throne. There was at that time, however, 
no authoritative law or settled precedent to regu- 
late the succession. 


Adonijah himself does not seem to have rested his claim on 
right or precedent, but on the goodwill of the people. ‘Thou 
knowest,’ he said to Bathsheba when obviously trying to make 
the most of his own cause,—‘ thou knowest that the kingdom 
was mine, and that all Israel set their faces on me, that I should 
reign : howbeit the kingdom is turned about, and is become my 
brother’s: for it was his from the Lord’ (1 K 215), That is a 
very intelligible view, and all the more so that we know the 
people of Israel in the time of David and Solomon unquestion- 
ably felt that they had some right to consideration in the 
appointment of their kings. The Northern tribes unmistakably 
showed that when they rejected Solomon’s only son. It is 
none the less very misleading to speak of Adonijah as ‘the 
rightful heir’ to the throne, as Stade and some other critics do. 
The ‘rightful heir to the throne’ in an absolute monarchy such 
as Israel had become under David, was the son nominated by 
the reigning monarch. It has been so in all such monarchies ; 
and wherever polygamy has prevailed in these monarchies, 
younger sons have been often appointed to the exclusion of the 
eldest. The present Shah of Persia is an instance of ‘a rightful 
monarch,’ although he has an older and, it is said, exceptionally 
able brother. The appointment of the youngest son to the 
throne was very common in the despotisms of India. 


Adonijah, it would seem, was ‘a very goodly 
man,’ captivating in his manners, fond of display 
and magnificence, ambitious, and scheming. He 
made it quite apparent that he wished to be king, 
assumed royal honours, and gained over to his side 
powerful allies, in Joab the general of the army, 
Abiathar the priest, and the princes of the royal 
house. In a word, he began to play the réle of 
the ill-fated Absalom. The conspirators may 
possibly have deemed that his seniority of birth 
or superiority of qualifications gave him a right to 
reign. They may also have possibly deemed that 
it was expedient for him to ascend the throne at 
once owing to David’s bodily weakness. But they 
were certainly engaged in a real and formidable 
conspiracy kept secret from the king, and meant 
to set him aside and to thwart his wishes. ‘Their 
attempt does not seem to have been either skil- 
fully planned or strongly supported in popular 
feeling. The account given of it and of its failure 
in 1K 15° distinctly conveys that impression, 
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As soon as divulged, the whole plot came to 
naught. * 

5. Commencement of reign and first acts.—David 
soon afterwards died, and Solomon succeeded him 
without opposition. The year in which he began 
to reign has not been determined, nor are there 
yet known data for doing so exactly. He is said 
both in Kings and Chron. to have reigned forty 
years; but that may be a round, not an exact, 
number. If exact, however, we may assign about 
B.C. 970 as the time at which he began to reign, 
since there are good reasons for considering B.C. 
930 as about the first year of Jeroboam’s reign— 
the year in which Solomon died, 

The Jewish and Arabic tradition that Solomon was only 
twelve years old when he began to reign, obviously originateds 
in misconception of the meaning of the words in 1K 3 ‘I am 
but a little child; I know not how to 0 out or come in,’ etc.; 
words not to be taken literally, but as a humble confession of 
inadequacy, owing to youth and inexperience, for the great 
task of royalty. The generally received view that he was 
about twenty years old when he began to reign cannot be far 
amiss. According to Josephus, Solomon began to reign when 
he was fourteen years of age ; but, in the same sentence he tells 
us he reigned eighty years, and died at the age of nincty-four 
(Ant. vill. vii. 8). He does not mention the source of his 
information. + 


The first concern of Solomon as king naturally 
was to make his seat secure. The Chronicler 
characteristically says nothing regarding the way 
in which he established himself in his kingdom. 
The whole account, however, in 1 Kk 2-38 seems 
worthy of credence. It represents Solomon as 
acting with great decision and vigour, and yet as 
not inflicting punishment beyond what was deemed 
necessary. He struck only at the heads of the 
conspiracy which had been formed against him. 
Considering that he was an Oriental ruler, not his 
cruelty but his clemency was exceptional. David 
is not recorded to have advised the taking of any 
strong measures against Adonijah, and Solomon 
had granted him a pardon accompanied with a 
stern warning. Very naturally, however, and 
probably quite correctly, he interpreted his re- 
quest to have Alishag for a wife as a proof that 
he had not abandoned his pretensions to the 
throne. Bathsheba, it has been argued, would 
not have communicated the request to her son if 
she had deemed it treasonable in intention. Per- 
haps not, but perhaps also she did not act in 
earnest for the good of the son of Haggith. 
Abiathar was leniently dealt with in considera- 
tion of his past loyalty. David, according to 
1 K 2°, had advised the putting to death of Joab ; 
but, even if he did not do so (see art. JOAB), 
Solomon could not have been expected to spare 
his life. Joab was the most dangerous enemy 
he could possibly have in all Israel. He was so 
resolute, so able, so much a favourite with the 
army, that even David had not been able to 
keep him in check. Not inferior, and seemingly 
even superior, to David as a commander, there 
was no one left in Israel to compare with him in 
military ability. His successor Benaiah was a 
valiant warrior, and an efficient tool for an abso- 
lute ruler to have at hand, but there is no evidence 


* Wellhausen, Stade, and other eminent critics represent 
Nathan and Bathsheba, Zadok and Benaiah, as conspirators, 
and the choice of Solomon by David as the result of a palace 
intrigue. It is possible to think so, but the supposition 
appears to the present writer to be merely conjectural. As to 
what is related of David’s advice to Solomon in 1K 21-12 and 
1 Ch 21619 and 28-2912, see the art. Davin in the present 
work, and ne. Bib., and the commentators mentioned under 
heading of Literature. 

+ Perhaps 1 K 314 sufficed to suggest to him the eighty years’ 
reign and ninety-four years of life. It is not unlikely, however, 
that earlier Jewish authors may have written to the same effect. 
The promise of length of days was a merely conditional one, 
and Solomon did not fulfil the condition. Stade rightly holds it 
as certain that Solomon must have reigned over thirty years, 
but inconclusively infers from 1K 151 and 2 Ch 1213 that he 
could not have reigned forty years (see his GV J i. 307). 


that he was a great general. Joab could neither 
have respect for the character of a man lke 
Solomon, nor sympathy with his policy ; indeed 
a reign like that of Solomon could hardly have 
been possible so long as Joab was at the bead of 
the Hebrew army. The view of Guthe and others, 
that David and Solomon hoped that the putting 
of Joab to death would avert the vengeance which 
his crimes might otherwise bring upon the house 
of David may be correct, but it is not necessary to 
account for his death. Resentment and policy are 
sufficient to account for it. They also account 
best for the way in which Shimei was dealt with. 
It does not appear that he was implicated in the 
conspiracy, but he bad been a bitter enemy of 
David, was suspected of being still disloyal and 
hostile to the house of David, and, on account of 
his influence with the Benjamites, was deemed 
dangerous to the peace and comfort of the new 
monarch. 

6. Convocation at Gibeon, dream and request.— 
The way in which Solomon dealt with the enemies 
whom he had recently feared could not fail greatly 
to ‘strengthen him in his kingdom.’ He not only 
thereby got rid of them, but showed to his sub- 
jects that young as he was he was neither weak 
nor foolish, but a shrewd and capable man who 
could effectively discharge the functions of a king, 
and might be hoped to act neither capriciously 
nor cruelly. To have gained so great a triumph 
at the very commencement of his reign was enough 
to secure his popularity, for with the populace of 
all times and places ‘nothing succeeds like suc- - 
cess.’ When he felt himself secure on his throne 
he resolved to make manifest his gratitude to J”, 
and proceeded to do so on a scale indicative of his 
taste for magnificence and display in worship, as 
in other things. He called a convocation of his 
captains, judges, governors, and heads of houses, 
at the ancient city of Gibeon, where was a famed 
bamah, ‘a great high place,’ and there, surrounded 
by his dignitaries, he otfered in thanks to God a 
thousand burnt-offerings—‘a thousandfold holo- 
caust’—on the brazen altar which stood before 
the sanctuary and could be seen from afar. On 
the following night the king dreamed that J” 
appeared to him and asked what He should give 
him, and that he replied by asking ‘an under- 
standing heart to judge aright’ the great people 
entrusted to his charge while so young and in- 
experienced. He dreamed also that, because such 
had been his request, God promised him not only 
what he asked for—wisdom and knowledge—but 
also wealth and honour, and, conditionally, how- 
ever, on conformity to the Divine law, length of 
days. The dream was naturally accepted by the 
king as a Divine communication. To Solomon 
there seems to have never been vouchsafed any 
clearer or higher form of Divine revelation than 
the dream. 

7. Solomons judgment.—According to his bio- 
grapher in Kings, he was soon afforded an oppor- 
tunity of displaying the wisdom which he had 
asked for and received. From Gibeon he returned 
to Jerusalem, where the ark of the covenant was 
now located in the tabernacle erected by David on 
Mount Zion, and there also presented offerings to 
J”, and likewise made a feast to all his servants. 
At Jerusalem he was forthwith called to pronounce 
a decision between two harlots who both claimed 
the same live child while each affirmed that a dead 
one was her neighbour’s. The way at which he at 
once arrived at the truth immediately made him 
famous, and has greatly helped to maintain his re- 
putation for wisdom ever since, It showed an in- 
stinctive insight into the workings of the human 
heart very remarkable in so young a man, and a 
keenness of practical disce mment of a kind invalu- 
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able in one whose chief duty was to act as the 
supreme judge in all disputed cases throughout 
Israel. That ‘all Israel heard of it, and feared 
the king, Tor they saw that the wisdom of God 
was in him, to do judgment,’ may well be be- 
lieved. That there was nothing miraculous in it 
may as reasonably be admitted. Innumerable 
examples of the same kind of wisdom as remark- 
able and_as well authenticated might easily be 
given. Far more wonderful stories of a similar 
kind are told of Solomon himself, but they are 
entirely fictitious. The story, as told in 1 K 3!&3, 
can alone be regarded as_ historical narrative. 
Josephus (Ant. vill. li. 2) seems to have had no 
other source of information, yet he gives a very 
distorted version of it. He represents the king 
as proposing to divide both the dead and the live 
child, and the people as privately laughing at the 
proposal as that of a mere youth.* 

8. Solomon's policy dependent on David’s.—The 
task which fell to Solomon was that of building up 
a kingdom on a foundation already laid and on lines 
already drawn. A reign like his was only made 
possible by what Samuel, Saul, and David had 
accomplished. Samuel, the last of the Judges, 
was also the first of them whose influence extended 
over all Israel, and was powerful enongh to recen- 
struct the theocracy on a monarchical basis. Saul, 
by his struggles with the Philistines, Moabites, 
Ammonites, Edomites, and Amalekites, rendered 
comparatively easy the consolidation of all the 
tribes of Israel into a nation under David. It 
was David, however, who made the policy of 
Solomon feasible, who indicated both by his 
counsels and example how it could be carried 
into effect, and who enabled him to start with a 
sutlicienecy of the means necessary to enter on his 
schemes of ambition and to revolutionize the 
manners and the ideals of Israel. Solomon seems 
to have done little which his father had not in- 
itiated: both imitated the doings and methods of 
Oriental despots. y 

9. His military policy. —Solomon had not the 
genius requisite to extend his kingdom. He seems 
to have had no military taste or talent; and cer- 
tainly the glory of the conqueror he but little 
sought and little won. He was content to main- 
tain and develop what he had inherited, and to 
abstain from dangerous adventures. The weak 
condition of the surrounding States would have 
presented to an ambitious warrior-king a strong 

* There is no mention of the incident in Chronicles. The 
story told by Diodorus Siculus of Ariophanes, king of Thrace, 
in general character resembles very closely that of Kings. On 
the death of the king of the Cimmerians, three young men 
appeared before Ariophanes claiming to be the only son of the 
deceased king, without producing adequate evidence for the 
truth of their claims. Ariophanes ordered them to hurl a 
javelin at the corpse of their alleged father. Two consented, 
but one refused, and he was declared to be the true son and heir 
of the deceased monarch. Another parallel is the account which 
Suetonius gives of a judgment of Claudius (Lives of the Twelve 
Cewsars). A woman refused to acknowledge that a young man 
who claimed to be her son was so. In the absence of other 
means of deciding on which side was the truth, the emperor 
ordered the woman to marry the youth, and so obliged her to 
acknowledge that the latter was her son. Most of the Oriental 
parallels have a manifestly mythical and fabulous setting. In 
some of them, however, the resemblance is so close as to amount 
almost to verbal repetition. See Benfey’s Pantschatantra, i. 
894-896, ii. 544, also Kleine Schriften, 3rd Abt. 171ff.; Eng. tr. 
of the ‘Kah-Gyur’ (Triibner’s Or. Ser.)—the tale of Visakha ; 
Weber’s Indische Streifen, iii. 60 (also T. Steele’s An Lastern 
Love Story, Triibner, 1871, pp. 218 f., 248 f.); Reinh. Kohler, 
GGA, 1872, pp. 1219-1221; Fausboll, Buddhist Birth Stories, tr. 
by Rhys Davids, vol. i. xiv-xvi; and Rev. de ?Histotre de Rel. 
XXxviii. (1898), art. by Leclére, ‘Une version cambodgienne du 
Jugement de Salonion,’ 176-187. In the last-mentioned version, 
a mother, her child, a female ogress in woman’s form, and a 
Buddhist Solomon, ‘the noble Mohosoth,’ are the parties. To 
the questions whether the stories of the judgments of Solo- 
mon, Ariophanes, and Claudius are legendary or historical, and 
whether the judgment of Solomon originated in the Indian 
stories or had its origin in India, definite answers do not seem 
to have been as yet arrived at. 
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temptation to attempt to create a powerful Semitic 
empwe, which, if unified and vivified by faith in 
J”, might have anticipated Islam by a millennium 
and a half and given the history of Israel a very 
different direction. Yet Solomon, far from being a 
feeble or incapable monarch, was an able, shrewd, 
and enterprising one, who knew well how to mag- 
nify his office, further his interests, and attain his 
ends. He must have had very exceptional adminis- 
trative talent, and he applied it to military as well 
as civil organization. Not otherwise could he have 
preserved for forty years the security and unity of a 
nation so recently and loosely constituted ; kept 
down its strong disruptive tendencies ; and prose- 
cuted a policy which must have been obnoxious to 
the majority of his subjects. Although he did not 
increase his territory, he kept a firm hold of it, and 
made his sphere of influence much wider than his 
father’s had been. His troubles with HaApap, 
REZON, and JEROBOAM prove nothing to the con- 
trary. The account of them given in 1 K 11°-“ 
is placed—obviously with a view to religious edifi- 
cation—in the closing period of his reign, instead 
of at or near its commencement; and the informa- 
tion which it conveys, although it may be received 
as trustworthy so far as it goes, is scanty, and can- 
not be supplemented either from other Biblical or 
non-Biblical sources. It does not appear that 
Soloimon’s adversaries gained much advantage over 
him. Hadad was doubtless, and very excusably, 
as troublesome a neighbour to him and his people 
as he could be, and did them all the ‘ mischief’ in 
his power ; but there is no evidence that he became 
king of Edom, or that Edom under him secured 
independence. The fact that the port of Elath re- 
mained in Solomon’s hands showed that the king 
of Israel was the overlord of Edom. As regards 
Rezon ben-Hadiada, he may have made _ himself 
master of Damascus even in the lifetime of David. 
There is no evidence of David’s having had an 
acknowledged and effective suzerainty over Syria. 
And, besides, although we are told that Rezon 
‘was a foe to Israel all the days of Solomon,’ it 
does not appear that he succeeded in seizing any 
portion of Israelitish territory. Jeroboam’s attempt 
to stir up sedition against him can still less rele- 
vantly be referred to as evidence of his weakness, 
seeing that it was a failure, and Jeroboam did not 
venture to return from Egypt until he heard that 
Solomon was dead. 

Solomon left out of his military calculations the 
possibilities neither of invasion from without nor 
of insurrection from within. He strengthened his 
capital by the construction of fortifications which 
David had only begun or merely contemplated. 
See art. Mituo. He established fortified cities, 
well- garrisoned and well- provisioned, at well- 
chosen strategic points (see HAzor, Mrcrippo, 
GEZER, BETH-HORON, BAALATH, TAMAR). He 
thus guarded the kingdom against attack at all 
its more vulnerable points, as well as increased 
the safety of the sacred city. By adding to his 
army a force of 12,000 horsemen and 1400 war 
chariots, he must have greatly increased its effici- 
ency. ‘Che innovation was unpopular among the 
ultra-conservative and superstitious portion of the 
community, but it was a real improvement. In 
the plains of N. Palestine, on the borders of Phil- 
istia, and in most directions beyond the national 
boundaries, cavalry could not fail to be of great ad- 
vantage. The Canaanites had employed it with 
success against the Israelites in the time of the 
Judges. Before its adoption by Solomon it had 
come into use in all the neighbouring States. Once 
introduced, it was adhered to so long as Israel.and 
Judah retained their independence. 

10. A prominent feature of Solomon’s policy was 
his full recognition of the importance of imterna- 
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tional alliances. He immensely increased his power 
and influence by the treaties which he formed with 
the rulers of neighbouring States. The most advan- 
tageous of them was that formed with Hiram, king 
of Tyre-—-the continuation of an alliance formed 
in the time of David, but utilized, by Solomon to 
an immensely greater extent than by David. 
Without it Solomon could not have given effect 
either to a commercial policy or to his desire to 
build the temple and beautify Jerusalem. It was 
for the manifest benefit of both the contracting 
yarties. To Hiram it ensured, in case of attack 
Rot the landward side of his kingdom, the aid of 
a powerful army in its defence ; an abundant supply 
at all times of such commodities as corn, oil, and 
wine ; an enlarged traflic with the Hebre ews by way 
of Joppa; and “the opening up of the Ydin Saph 
(so-called Red Sea), and of the ocean beyond it, to 
the enterprise of his mariners and merchants. To 
Solomon it was equally advantageous. It enabled 
him to enter into mercantile copartnership with 
Hiram, and in conjunction with him to have ships 
trading both in the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea. Whatever may have been the exact position 
of TARSHISH and OPHIR, Solomon must have had 
vessels on both seas. If Elath and Ezion-geber 
were open to him, Joppa or Dor was still more so. 
He was not the man to make a foolish bargain, or 
to prefer doing business on a small to a large scale. 
That he derived annually from his foreign ‘trade as 
much revenue as his historians (1 Kk 104, 2 Ch 918) 
state is very difficult to believe. The tr ade, how- 
ever, may well have been a very Iucrative one. 
And, obviously, without the aid of Hiram and his 
subjects Solomon could have found neither the 
ships nor the men necessary to him for engaging 
init. Nor was he less dependent on the skill and 
tastes of Phoenician artists and artisans for the 
construction and ornamentation of the buildings 
on which his desires were set, and to which he 
was to owe so much of his fame in future ages. 
His own subjects were incapable of supplying 
workmen of the kind needed, whereas the Phe- 
nicians were famous for their ‘proficiency i in archi- 
tecture and the plastic arts. It was chiefly from 
Pheenicia that Hebrew art was derived. In that 
sphere the influence of Egypt on Israel was not 
dir ect, but through Phoenicia. * 

Next in impor tance to the Tyrian was the Lgyp- 
tian alliance (1 IX 3'). The Pharaoh with whom 
Solomon entered into alliance is not named in the 
Bible, but must have been one of the Jast of the 
Tanite Pharaohs (perhaps the last—Pasebchanu IL., 
called by Manetho Wovcerijs). Solomon obtained a 
daughter of the Pharaoh for his wife, and received 
with her asa dowry the town of Gezer, which her 
father had captured. Gezer was a valuable gift, 
and the marriage itself seems to have flattered the 
pride both of Solomon and of his subjects. In the 
age of the Chronicler and of the Jews of later times 
the marriage came to be regarded by the pious as 
disastrous, but there is no trace of such a feeling in 
the older historical sources. The first great edifice 
which Solomon caused to be*built was not the 
temple of J’, but a palace for the Egyptian prin- 
cess. The daughter of Pharaoh was always the 
chief personage in his harem. In all probability 
she had received a much more comprehensive and 


* In the Histories of Phanicia by Kenrick, Rawlinson, Movers, 
Pietschmann, in Renan’s Mission en Phénicie, in CIS ii. tome 
land 2, and in Perrot and Chipiez’ Hist. de Art, much infor- 
mation is to be obtained as to the relations between the Pho- 
nicians and the Hebrews. The reigns of Hiram and Solomon 
appear to have been contemporary almost all through, as the 
former is said (Menander, fr. 1) to have begun to reign when nine- 
tee years old and to have been fifty-three years old when he died. 
The enumeration given in 1 K 713! of the qualifications of the 
Hiram who was Solomon’s chief architect and artist, indic ates 
what the Pheenicians could teach the Hebrews during’ the reign 
of Solomon. 


refined education and training than his Moabite, 
Ammonite, Edomite, Sidonian, and Hittite wives 
and concubines. His own tastes, indeed, were of a 
kind which would have disposed him to imitate the 
style of life of a Pharaoh, but they must have been 
strengthened by his marriage with a Pharaoh’s 
daughter. However explained, his ideal of king- 
ship. was the ideal which had for ages been con- 
spicuously exemplified in Egypt. Like the Tyrian 
alliance, the Egyptian alliance was uninterrupted 
throughout his reign, and of the latter as of the 
former he would seem to have taken full advan- 
tage.* That he bought droves of horses and large 
numbers of chariots in Egypt and sold them ‘at 
high prices to Hittite and Syrian kings may be 
fairly inferred from 1 K 10%” and 2 Ch 1/627, if 

Mizraim in those verses Egypt be meant. fh 
we also promoted and protected the carrying and 
caravan trade, which extended almost from the 
Nile to the Euphrates. He saw that the geo- 
graphical position of Palestine—between the Medi- 
terranean, Red Sea, and the Desert—gave him 
command of the chief highways of Asiatic com- 
merce, and power to secure to himself a share of 
the profits of the greatest markets of the then 
known world (those ‘of Egypt and Chaldia), fully 
recognized the importance of trade and ee 
and acted accordingly. Therein lay, perhaps, his 
greatest originality as a Hebrew ruler. His pre- 
decessors—the Judges, Saul, and David—could not 
do so, continually engaged as they were in fierce 
struggles with their enemies in and around Pales- 
tine. The general result of their struggles made 
his wider and more humane views and schemes of 
policy possible and so far realizable ; but to himself 
belongs the credit of their inception and prosecu- 
tion.t Looked at in itself, his foreign policy must 
be pronounced on the whole a reasonable one. And 
it had good results. It was a policy of peace; it 
saved his subjects from the miseries of war; it 
enriched certain classes and benefited in some 
degrees other classes ; it made the Hebrews better 
acquainted with the greatness, the wealth, and the 
state of civilization of the world around them, 
widened their views, corrected sundry prejudices, 
suggested improvements, and stimulated activity. 
It was, perhaps, the chief factor in making the 
Solomonic age the period of greatest material pro- 
gress in the history of Israel. Yet it is quite 
possible to estimate too highly the external policy 
of Solomon, while quite impossible to estimate it 
aright w ithout view ing it in relation to his internal 
policy. There is no evidence that it was disapproved 
of by his subjects, and he did not enter into, what 
would have been abhorrent to them, any alliance with 
the Canaanites ; but it was the expression merely 
of the king’s will, not of the national desire, and 
when the king died no one thought of continuing 
his policy. On the contrary, so long as the nation 
retained its national existence, it tended i increas- 
ingly to self-isolation. 

ll. As regards the domestic policy of Solomon, 
the list of his chief officials in 1 K 4 is of special in- 

* Neither the general Histories of Antiquity nor the special 
Histories of Ancient Egypt make any appreciable addition to 
what the Biblical historians tell us of the connexion between 
Israel and Egypt during the reign of Solomon. The lack of 
information is strange. 

+ Winckler holds that by Mizraim aN. Syrian Musri is meant 
(Alttest. Untersuch. 168 ff., and Altor. Forsch. i. 24-41, 337, 338). 
Kittel, Benzinger, and others have accepted his view. Valuable, 
however, as his new facts are in themselves, they do not prove 
his Musri to be the Mizraim of Kings and Chronicles. 

t ‘According to Eupolemus, as quoted by Eusebius (Prep. Ev. 
ix.), David began the maritime trade. The statement appears 
to be merely a Conjecture suggested by the fact recorded in 28 
814, 1 K 1115.16, and 1 Ch 1818, that David conquered the kingdom 
of Edom. Possibly David foresaw and suggested the use to which 
his conquest might be put. It is very unlikely, however, that 
at so late a stage ¢ of life he should have begun such an enterprise, 


and still more “unlikely that, if he had begun it, he should not 
have got the credit of it. 
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terest, particularly when compared with the lists 
of those of David in 2S 8268 and 2023-26, although 
of too general a nature to be definitely referable 
to any particular period. The comparison will 
show that David in the later years of his life had 
gone far in the direction followed by his son, and 
that between them they had effected a great 
revolution—economie, social, and political—in the 
national life of Israel. The old tribal system had 
been undermined and shattered, and a monarchical 
despotism of the only kind known in the East— 
one none the less a despotism in reality for being 
a theocracy—had been built up. The will of 
Solomon was practically the supreme law of his 
people, and neither priests nor prophets ventured 
to oppose it or to attempt to limit it. Through- 
out his reign all power in Israel was centred in 
himself and carried into effect by his officials. 
The list of his sé@rim (princes or chief ministers) 
in 1 K 47° does not contain the name of a single 
individual who can be supposed to have been an 
independent adviser. The name of Abiathar 
should not be in it, as he was a degraded and 
banished man during Solomon’s reign. The sons 
of Nathan mentioned were much more probably 
the king’s own nephews, the sons of his brother 
Nathan, than the sons of the prophet Nathan [but 
see vol. ii. p. 488°]. There was no prophet among 
Solomon’s princes, nor any man not directly and 
entirely dependent upon him. We are not told 
that he made any direct attack on the old tribal 
systems. It seems erroneous to represent as such 
his division of the territory of Israel (that of 
Judah was exempted) into twelve districts, over 
which were appointed twelve ‘officers’ (nizza@bim), 
each bound to provide in regular monthly sue- 
cession victuals tor the king and his household, 
and provender for his horses and dromedaries. 
Those districts were not coextensive with the 
tribal territories. The officers to whom they were 
assigned did not displace the tribal chiefs, and had 
only a definite specific duty to perform. They 
were merely ‘purveyors’ or ‘providers’ for the 
king, his annonce curatores. But, although the old 
tribal system and its chiefs may not have been 
assailed, the claims of the monarchy were asserted 
and its powers exercised independently of them. 
The tribal system and the monarchy coexisted 
under Solomon, but the latter was so dominant 
that the king could introduce what changes he 
pleased. Tribal and personal privileges, rights, 
and liberties were at his mercy. Doubtless the 
nation realized only slowly that such was the case, 
and how dangerous a state of things it was. The 
monarchy had been a great success, and was re- 
garded as a sacred institution. The king was 
“the Lord’s anointed.’ The new king was young, 
beautiful in person, a rarely brilliant, attractive, 
and imposing personality ; to outward seeming a 
perfect king. He was well aware that a great 
trust had been assigned to him, and he set a high 
value on equity in judgment and orderliness in 
administration. Many of his innovations must 
have been improvements. Some of his enter- 
prises were largely successful. For a season the 
sun of prosperity shone so brightly on his reign 
that there may well have been great contentment 
and rejcicing in Israel. 1K 4%: -** may be re- 
garded as echoes of that time. But disillusion- 
ment was bound to come, and gradually came as 
what was radically evil in the government of 
Solomon gradually displayed itself. Entrusted 
with unlimited power, he yielded to the tempta- 
tion to abuse it, and to enjoy it mainly for what 
he deemed his own honour and advantage. His 
policy, although not uninfluenced by worthy and 
pious aspirations, must be pronounced essentially 
selfish. ‘The chief motives of it were the love of 


pleasure and power, of wealth and splendour and 
fame; its main object was to promote his own 
interest, to enrich and glorify himself, and to 
strengthen and magnify the Davidie dynasty. To 
obtain his ends he required to have recourse not 
only to measures obnoxious to chiefs of tribes, 
elders of cities, and holders of landed property, 
but to such as were most oppressive to the poorer 
classes. _ He reduced the Canaanites to slavery, 
and employed 160,000 of them in quarrying stones 
and bearing burdens. From the Israelites he 
exacted less labour; but they, too, were constrained 
to give personal services and to submit to heavy 
exactions. Thirty thousand of them were required 
to work by relays of ten thousand, every third 
month, in the forest of Lebanon. The statement 
to the contrary in 1 K 9” and 2 Ch 8° is an in- 
structive, patriotic gloss, inconsistent with the 
general narratives either in Kings or Chronicles. 
The Hebrews under Solomon were no longer a free 
people. While not slaves in the strict sense of 
the word, they were subject to forced labour, ‘ the 
levy,’ the mas—a term as hateful to them as were 
its equivalents, corvée or Frohn, in medieval 
Europe. David had introduced the form of servi- 
tude denoted by it (2 8 2074), but Solomon greatly 
increased it. The favouritism which he showed 
towards Judah in connexion with it must have 
made it all the more offensive to Israel, while it 
was doubtless one reason why Judah did not join 
Israel in the revolt against Rehoboam. The evils 
of the ‘levy’ could not fail to make themselves 
increasingly felt in the course of the building 
operations which were so conspicuous a part of the 
king’s domestic policy. Qne of his chief aims was 
to have a strong and magnificent capital. It was a 
very reasonable ain, within proper limits, but these 
he tailed to recognize. To render Jerusalem as far 
as possible impregnable, and to make it a capital 
worthy of Israel and of being the centre of its 
political and especially of its religious life, was 
manifestly desirable. The fortifications and the 
temple of Jerusalem were for the benefit of all 
Israel. Like so many kings of his type, however, 
Solomon failed to see that there should be limits 
set to expensive building. He did not adequately 
realize that the territory of Israel was a very small 
one, and that, although he and those around him 
were rich, the general population—one in a transi- 
tional stage from pastoral to agricultural—was not. 
The cost of the superb buildings erected for himself 
and his dependants, added to the provisioning of a 
household containing many thousands of persons, 
the supply of what was required besides food to 
gratify the desires of his wives and concubines, and 
the expenditure on his splendid pageants, must 
have been an enormous burden on his subjects. 
No truly wise king would have persisted in such a 
policy. The natural result of it was just what 
actually happened. Whatever Judah thought, all 
Israel telt his yoke to have been intolerable ; and 
when his son refused to lighten it, cried out, 
‘What portion have we in David? neither have 
we inheritance in the son of Jesse: to your tents, 
O Israel: now see to thine own house, David’ 
(1 K 12"). Solomon was responsible for the dis- 
ruption of the united kingdom of Israel and Judah, 
and for the consequences of it. That disruption, 
which led to the loss of the independence of both, 
was the natural result of the policy on which he 
acted throughout a forty years’ reign. 

12. The foregoing observations raise the ques- 
tion, What really was the wisdom which the 
Biblical historians attributed to Solomon? Cer- 
tainiy it was not wisdom in the higher significa- 
tions in which the term is used either in the OT 
or the NT. There is teaching in Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and a few of the Psalms as to a 
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‘wisdom? which is nowhere in Scripture attributed 
to Solomon. ‘The wisdom of Solomon as described 
either in Kings or Chron. has very little in 
common with the wisdom inculeated by St. Paul, 
St. Peter, and St. James. Further, in what the 
Biblical writers say of the wisdom of Solomon 
there is nothing which implies that it included 
any of the supernatural attainments attributed 
to him in Jewish, Arabian, and Persian traditions, 
or even of any scientific or philosophic knowledge 
properly so called.* And it must be added, that 
although they ascribe his ‘wisdom’ to God, a gift 
in answer to prayer, they do not represent piety— 
the fear and love of God—as a prominent feature 
in his ‘ wisdom.’ 
wisest of all men, they do not represent him as an 
especially devout or righteous man. In that respect 
David, notwithstanding his many defects and 
crimes, was regarded by them as far superior to 
him. So much, then, as to what the wisdom of 
Solomon was not. As to what it was, it compre- 
hended at least the following elements :—(a) Pos- 
session of the qualities of mind—the quickness and 
accuracy of discernment and the practical sagacity— 
which are most indispensable to one who constantly 
requires to decide readily and correctly on which side 
truth and justice lie in disputed cases. Those quali- 
ties were of the utmost importance to a Hebrew 
king. Judicial functions had been the chief function 
of the ‘judges,’ and continued to be so of the kings. 
The king was the chief justice of the realm. 
David in his later years had been blamed for 
neglecting his judicial duties. The prayer of his 
son, on his accession to the throne, was for the 
knowledge and wisdom which would qualify him 
for the fulfilment of those duties. The judgment 
which he pronounced on the dispute between the 
two harlots was regarded by the people as evidence 
that his prayer had been granted. Seeking justice 
was by the Hebrews held to be sacred, inasmuch 
as it involved ‘inquiry of God.’ Almost all the 
Oriental legends regarding Solomon’s wisdom which 
are not utterly extravagant are those which give 
the same kind of instances. An excellent and able 
judge, however, may not be an eminently good 
and wise man. He may be sadly lacking in true 
wisdom. (0) Possession of comparatively exten- 
sive knowledge and varied culture for a man of 
the time in which he lived. That Solomon was 
widely observant and inquisitive, interested in all 
that came under his notice and was likely to add 
to his knowledge, and that he could talk instrue- 
tively on a great variety of subjects,—on trees and 
plants, beasts and fowls, creeping things and 
fishes, ete.,—must be admitted. ‘The largeness of 
heart (rohabh lébh), even as the sand that is on the 
seashore, ascribed to him in 1 K 4” [Heb. 5%), 
means merely, if properly understood, a compre- 
hensiveness of mind, a many-sidedness of intelli- 
gence, of great and indefinite extent. There is 
nothing exaggerated or incredible in the phrase, 
which may perhaps have suggested what has been 
so finely said of Plato: ‘ His pliant genius sits close 

*The knowledge of the language of birds attributed to 
Solomon in Jewish, Arabic, and Persian traditions was in Greek 
mythology ascribed to Tiresias. The Rabbis represented Solo- 
mon as the originator of the science and philosophy of the 
Greeks, Romans, and their successors. Aristotle was supposed 
to have gained his knowledge of natural history by appro- 
priating Solomon’s MSS when Alexander entered Alexandria. 
The Spanish theologian J. de Pineda, in lib. iii. pp. 111-208 
of his De Rebus Salomonis, attributes to him mathematical, 
physical, astronomical, botanical, economic, ethical, and politi- 
cal writings, as well as many scientific discoveries. Theophilus 
Gale, Phil. Gener. § 8, maintains that Pythagoras and Plato got 
their symbolical and the Stoics their ethical philosophy, Hippo- 
crates his knowledge of medicine, Aristotle of animals, and 
Theophrastus of plants—ea Salomonis schola. How greatly ex- 
aggerated, down even to recent times, has been his knowledge 
of theology may be learned from many of the commentaries 


published on the ‘Song of Solomon,’ and even from the ‘head- 
ings’ of our AY of that book. 


While declaring him to be the. 


to universal reality, like the sea which fits into all 
the sinuosities of the land. Not ashore of thought 
was left untouched by his murmuring lip’ (Ferrier, 
Inst. Met. p. 165). The wisdom of Sclomon was 
wisdoin at a very different stage from the wisdom 
of Socrates or Plato; but they may have been 
alike in implying ‘largeness of heart,’ universality 
of intellectual interests and activity. (¢c) There 
have also to be included in the wisdom of Solomon 
skill in propounding and solving riddles, in put- 
ting and answering hard and abstruse questions, 
and the faculty of expressing himself in méshalim, 
similitudes and parables, and proverbial or gnomic 
sentences which sum up in a pithy and memorable 
form the findings of prudential sagacity and moral 
reflexion. 1k 4” states that he ‘spake three 
thousand proverbs.’ One reason given for the visit 
of the queen of Sheba to his court was her desire 
to test the report which she had heard of him by 
‘proving him with hard questions.’ The Phomn1- 
cian historians quoted by Josephus (A7t#. VIII. v. 3) 
relate that the Hebrew and the Tyrian king 
entered into a contest to determine which of them 
could solve riddles best, and that the former was 
at first successful, and won largely from his oppo- 
nent, until the latter got the assistance of a very 
acute youth called Abdemon, when Solomon was 
always defeated, and had to pay much money back 
to Hiram (see art. RIDDLE). In the time of Solo- 
mon, Israel passed from its heroic and imaginative 
age into a positive and practical one, resembling 
the stage in Hellenic history in which originated 
the practical maxims of the Greek ‘sages’ and the 
verses of the Greek ‘gnomic’ poets. The result 
in Israel was the rise of a new way of thinking and 
the beginnings of a new kind of literature, the 
whole development of which must have been 
ereatly influenced by the character and reign of 
Solomon. How much, if anything, he personally 
contributed by speech or writing to the ‘Wisdom 
literature’ we do not know, and yet perhaps the 
whole of it, Biblical and Apocryphal, may be not 
inappropriately termed Solomonic. At the same 
time no one has probably been so overpraised for 
‘wisdom’ as he, and that alike by Mohammedans, 
Jews, and Christians.* See, further, art. WISDOM. 

13. Solomon is represented as excelling all con- 
temporary kings i wealth as well as in wisdom. 
His father is said to have left him for building the 
temple ‘one hundred thousand talents of gold and 
a thousand thousand talents of silver’ (1 Ch 22), a 
sum calculated to be equivalent to £1,025,000,000 
sterling.| His annual revenue in money is stated 
(1K 104, 2 Ch 9) to have amounted to 666 talents otf 
gold, equal to £4,095,900 (see art. MONEY, vol. iii. p. 
420°) ; and besides payments in money he received 
large payments in kind, both from his own subjects 
and from foreigners. Hence he was able to spend 
vast sums in luxury and display. His great ivory 
throne, which came to figure so largely in Oriental 
tradition, was overlaid with pure gold ; the shields 
of his bodyguard and the utensils of his palace 

* For an admirable comparative study of Hebrew and Greek 
proverbial literature see H. Bois, La Poésie Gnomique chez les 
Hebreux et les Grecs: Salomon et Theoynis, Toulouse, 1866. A 
careful comparative study of Hebrew and Egyptian proverbial 
wisdom is a great desideratum. Wisdom books akin to the 
Proverbs of the OT, and partly to Ecclesiastes, were produced 
in Egypt from about B.c. 3500 until about A.p. 200. It cannot 
reasonably be supposed that in the age of Solomon they were 
wholly unknown to the Hebrews. The sayings in the oldest of 
them — the Instructions or Maxims of Ptahhotep — often 
strikingly resemble those in Proverbs. Before and during the 
reign of Solomon Egypt was open both to Greeks and Jews. It 
does not follow that any of the Hebrew Wisdom books were 
composed in the time of Solomon. 

+ Prideaux’s estimate, long generally accepted, was consider- 
ably less, viz. £833,000,000. Yet he added, ‘the sum is so 
prodigious, as to give reason to think that the talents whereby 
the sum is reckoned were another sort of salents of a far less 


value than the Mosaic talents, of which an account is given in 
the preface’ (Old and New Testament Connected, p. 5). 
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were all of gold. 
accounted of in his days; he made silver to be in 


Silver, we are told, was nothing 


Jerusalem as stones. Such is the account given us 
of his wealth. What are we to think of it? The 
statement as to the sam amassed by David for the 
building of the temple is, of course, incredibly large. 
The amount of annual revenue assigned to Solo- 
mon is not so, although very large. Probably it 
may have been his income merely for an excep- 
tional year or years. That he was the wealthiest 
king known to his Hebrew contemporaries may 
well be believed. But even what is said of his 
wealth in Kings and Chron. suggests that he was 
only rich after the fashion of Oriental kings. His 
golden targes, golden utensils, and throne overlaid 
with gold, seem to imply that he could find little 
productive use for his gold. Gold came into circu- 
Jation as money among the Hebrews only in the 
time of David. and probably it was little used by 
them as such in the time of Solomon. Various 
peoples have passed through a stage in which a 
pound of gold was willingly exchanged for a pound 
of silver or even of copper. ‘The Shahs of Persia 
and Emirs of Scinde were not wealthier than are 
European monarchs, although they had, as a rule, 
vastly more treasure in the form of jewels and the 
precious metals. The value of the material of 
money depends largely on its purchasing power 
and rapidity of circulation. Had Solomon’s silver, 
and still more had his gold, much of either? It is 
not likely that they had. Although he may have 
made silver as stones ‘in Jerusalem,’ there is 
nothing to indicate that it was plentiful outside of 
Jerusalem. There was gold in abundance at the 
court and among the king’s officers and favourites, 
but there is no evidence of its having reached the 
farmers and peasants of Palestine. Probably in 
the form of money most of it got into the hands of 
the Pheenicians and other foreign traders. By the 
great extension of the royal domains during his 
reign, Solomon must have increased his real wealth 
more than by the importation of gold ; but such 
enrichment of himself implied the impoverishment 
of his subjects, and that in a country of very small 
extent, and of which the real prosperity mainly de- 
pended on agriculture. The money spent on mag- 
nificent buildings must have been toa large extent 
wasted. We may believe, therefore, almost all 
that we are told about the wealth of Solomon, and 
yet believe also that even his economic policy was 
foolish, and tended to national bankruptcy and the 
ruin of his dynasty. 

14. Closely connected with the wisdom and wealth 
of Solomon was his ‘fame’ and ‘glory.’ The 
‘fame’ of Solomon denoted by the Hebrew words 
shem (1 K 4%), shémi@ah (1 K 107, 2 Ch 9°), and 
shema’ (1 K 101, 2 Ch 9'),—name, hearing, report,— 
was, like all fame, an external thing, ‘a fancied 
life in others’ breath.’ The ‘glory’ of Solomon, 
although denoted in the NT by the same term 
(doxa) as ‘the glory of the Son of Man,’ was a 
very different kind of glory. It was not glory of 
the highest order, the glory of essential excellence, 
but a superficial glory attainable by striving after 
effect, by the lavish display and expenditure of 
wealth, by showy talents, by courting popularity, 
and the like. The glory which Solomon sought 
for he obtained in an extraordinary measure in 
his lifetime, and it grew in the course of ages to 
the most extravagant proportion. Orientals are 
fond of display and pomp, and doubtless, at least 
for a lengthened period, Solonion, with his good 
disposition and brilliant gifts and conspicuous suc- 
cess, must have seemed to his subjects an almost 
ideal king. He gave Israel a place among the 
nations which it had never previously held, secured 
to it peace and prosperity, perfected its organiza- 
tion and administration, and so transformed, 


adorned, and enriched Jerusalem as to make it 
appear the central city, the joy and pride of the 
whole earth. Not only to the Hebrews but to 
all the peoples of the Semitic world he must have 
seemed the foremost monarch of the age. His in- 
tellectual gifts and acquisitions were so displayed 
as to cause him to be regarded as a paragon 
of wisdom, one whose knowledge and judgment 
had never been equalled, a sage and ruler superior 
to all others on the earth. Hence we are told 
many princes and renowned men came from afar 
to visit him, to see the grandeur of his court, to 
hear the wisdom of his words, and to pay him 
homage and present him with gifts. Of all his 
visitors, the queen of SHEBA naturally made the 
greatest Impression. She was a much more ex- 
alted personage than the princes and sheikhs with 
whom the Israelites were familiar. She came from 
‘the uttermost parts of the earth’ (Mt 12"); came 
in high state ‘with a very great train with camels 
that bare incense and very much gold and precious 
stones’ (1 K 10*) ; came, it would appear, attracted 
purely by the fame of the wisdom, and especially 
of the religious wisdom, of Solomon ; and departed 
leaving magnificent gifts, confessing that what she 
had heard was not half of what she had found to be 
true, and thanking and blessing the God of Israel. 

The above is, in substance, all that is related of the famous 
visit of the Sabeean queen to Solomon; and it is also the origin 
and basis of all that has been fabled about herself and her 
visit by the Rabbis, Arabs, Persians, and Abyssinians. Many 
modern critics pronounce even the Biblical account of it (1 K 
101-18, repeated in 2 Ch 91-12) to be manifestly legendary. And 
it may be a legend. There is no historical evidence to the 
contrary except the clear and positive statement made by Kings. 
But it is certainly not manifestly legendary. Wellhausen, 
Stade, Klostermann, Benzinger, and other eminent critics all 
content themselves with mere assertion to that effect. 

The fame of the glory of Solomon was largely posthumous. 
Great as it was among his contemporaries, the whole course of 
subsequent Hebrew history tended to increase it. After his 
reign the Hebrew people passed through stages of humiliation 
and affliction while clinging tenaciously to the belief that they 
were God’s elect and had a glorious future before them. To 
endure the present, they were always providentially constrained 
to magnify the past. The more they sank, the more they com- 
forted themselves by thinking of what they had been and 
imagining what they could be. And the age of Solomon was 
the golden age of their history, and Solomon himself their 
most brilliant and renowned king. Hence there was in the 
OT an idealization of kingship founded on the character of the 
personality, life, and reign of Solomon, and impelled and guided 
by a truly Divine inspiration which has been of immense signifi- 
cance to the world. It forms a large and precious portion of 
Messianic prophecy. The initial impulse to the close connexion 
of Solomon with it may, perhaps, have been Nathan’s promise 
to David (28 711-16 and 1Ch 1710-14) that J” would raise up to 
him a seed that should build up the house of the Lord, and 
whose kingdom and throne would be established for ever. As 
soon, however, as we go further we find ourselves in an alto- 
gether unreal world. Jewish Rabbis indulged in the most ex- 
travagant exaggerations as to the gifts and glory of Solomon. 
Christian writers followed suit, and showed themselves almost as 
credulous and inventive. 


15. Religion of Solomon.—The Biblical historio- 
graphers who have treated of the reign of Solomon 
regarded him as having fallen far short of his 
father in piety. While pronouncing David a man 
according to God’s own heart (1S 124, 1 K 11°: 88), 
they have so spoken of Solomon’s death (1 K 11%, 
2 Ch 9*") as to have given rise to a long controversy 
among the Church Fathers as to his salvation.* 

* St. Augustine and the Latin Fathers generally pronounced 
against, and St. Chrysostom and the Greek Fathers in favour 
of, belief in his salvation. Calmet, in his Dict., s.v. ‘Salomon, 
Nouvelle Dissert. de la salut du Salomon,’ has collected the 
opinions. Dante unites him in Paradise with the four great 
schoolmen, and makes Aquinas thus describe him ;— 

‘The fifth light, 

r0odliest of all, is by such love inspired, 

That all your world craves tidings of his doom : 

Within there is the lofty light, endowed 

With sapience so profound, if truth be truth, 

That with a ken of such wide amplitude 

No second has arisen.’ ; 
—Par. x. 108-114 (Cary's tr.). 
The third line is the rendering of Dante’s: 

‘Che tutto il mondo 
Laggiu ne gola di saper novella.’ 
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Now, thwt Solomon’s piety was not so warm and 
intense as David's is what no one will question, yet 
that it was in some respects superior may well be 
maintained, and can even scarcely be denied by any 
one who attempts to judge of David and Solomon 
from a Christian standpoint. With good gifts and 
great qualities, David had terrible defects. While 
intensely real, his faith in J” was comparatively 
erude and unenlightened. Hence his piety was 
compatible with such horrid deeds as his conduct 
towards Uriah, his allowing the innocent sons of 
Saul to be ‘hung up unto the Lord in Gibeon’ 
(25 21°), and his ruthless treatment of the Moab- 
ites (2 8 8%) and Ammonites (28 12#!), 

The memory of Solomon is unstained by such 
acts. His faith in J”, however otherwise inferior 
to David’s, was so much more rational and ethical 
as to save him from much which David did. He 
too had faith in J”, but a considerably different 
faith, and one implying a higher and worthier 
conception of J”. ‘The general tendency of his 
reign was towards spiritual enlightenment. The 
Solomonic age was not one of spiritual decadence 
on the whole, but a distinct spiritual advance in 
important respects on the age of the ‘judges’ and 
of the first two kings; and doubtless Solomon 
contributed more to its being so than any other 
person. The interest of revelation required a 
Solomon as well as a Samuel, Saul, or David. 
David’s significance as a king in relation to the 
Messiah was as a victorious warrior; Solomon’s 
as the prince of peace—no inferior honour. There 
is no warrant for reckoning Solomon among the 
sceptics. ‘The son of David could not fail to have 
been taught to revere and honour J”. The com- 
mencement of his reign was marked by a display 
of ardent piety towards J”, and the expression of 
humble dependence on His guidance. Throughout 
his reign he acted as temporal head of the Hebrew 
theocracy, as chief of the ministers of J” in Israel. 
He delighted in the offices of Divine worship. 
Some have denied, but without apparent proof, 
that he took part in what have been called dis- 
tinctly priestly acts—slaying the victims and offer- 
ing incense. All the other acts of worship—all 
those which the Hebrew prophets deemed most 
sacred and spiritual — he is clearly recorded to 
have performed. In connexion with the building 
of the temple, he showed his anxiety to render to 
J” a worthy expression of gratitude for His kind- 
ness towards David and himself. His prayer at the 

‘dedication of the temple, the substantial authen- 
ticity of which there seems to be no reason to doubt, 
is one of the grandest devotional utterances to be 
found in pre-Christian devotional literature. 

Solomon evidently desired to render the service 
in the temple beautiful and impressive, the temple 
itself the chief and central sanctuary in the land, 
and Jerusalem not only the royal residence and 
national capital, but the holy city. He thereby, 
however, displeased those who disliked changes in 
religion and preferred the old simplicity and rude- 
ness of worship to innovations. They included 
probably most of the uncultured tribesmen of the 
north. The seer AHIJAH was at their head. They 
may have had a considerable amount of truth and 
reason as well as piety on their side, but not more 
than the innovators—Solomon, the priests, and all 
others who were in favour of progress, The changes 
introduced by Solomon tended to further the spiri- 
tual education of the Jewish people, to suegest to 
receptive minds among them larger and worthier 
thoughts of God, and to contribute to the perman- 
ence and progressiveness of religion in Israel. 

16. Alleged Apostasy of Solomon.—The age of 
Solomon was in the main one of intellectual libera- 
tion and religious enlightenment, although to many 
of his subjects it may have appeared one of scepti- 


cism and impiety. That the king abandoned his 
faith in J” and became an idolater is difficult to 
believe, while it is easy to conceive how the fama to 
that effect may have arisen. Solomon built altars 
for his foreign wives, and allowed them to worship 
their national gods on earth brought from their 
native lands and in the language and forms of de- 
votion which were familiar and sacred to them. 
He did not allow them to proselytize or to attempt 
to act the part which was afterwards played by 
Jezebel ; and it is even very unlikely, seeing that 
they were all members of his own household, that 
he permitted either the cruel or the licentious acts 
sometimes practised in the worship of certain of 
their deities. But to Ahijah and his partisans 


toleration of any worship in Israel except that of 


J” appeared tantamount to apostasy from J”, and 
the worship of a strange god. They necessarily 
saw therefore in Solomon’s conduct proof that his 
heart was turned away from J” and given to the 
foreign gods whom he allowed his wives to worship. 
They judged of it by a crude and immoral concep- 
tion of J”, while Solomon himself must have seen 
in it no treason against J’, and believed it to be 
reasonable and right. The religious toleration 
granted by him to his wives was an almost ineyit- 
able consequence of his policy of alliances with 
foreign rulers through marriages. There was, 
however, apparently no opposition given or offence 
taken by his subjects either to his polygamy or 
his marriage with foreign women. They seem to 
have regarded his multitude of wives complacently 
as a sign of his wealth and grandeur. In his poly- 
vamy he only followed the example, and provably 
the advice, of his father. Nor was his offence 
marriage with foreign wives, although he is not 
recorded to have married any of his own subjects. 
Perhaps few of them would have been considered 
suitable wives for so great a king, and marriages 
with them could have had no political advantages. 
It was his religious toleration per se which was 
condemned, and held to imply disloyalty to J” and 
the worship of other gods. 

That he should have been guilty of the apostasy 
and sin alleged seems incredible and inexplicable 
on any supposition except one, viz. that his mode 
of life had left him prematurely worn out both in 
body and mind, so as to be, even in the fifth 
decade of his age, in a senile condition, and hardly 
responsible for his actions. That is little if any- 
thing more than a supposition. Yet it seems to 
be hinted at by the author of 1 K 111%, who writes 
as if willing to excuse and yet unwilling to express 
himself plainly, when telling us of Solomon’s 
‘cleaving in love to many strange women,’ and 
that ‘his heart was turned away after strange 
gods when he was old’ (say over fifty years of age). 
The erotic element in the Song of Songs, so far as 
it refers to Solomon, is also, perhaps, in this con- 
nexion not to be overlooked. The apocryphal 
book Sirach, while otherwise glorifying Solomon 
in the most generous manner, distinctly singles 
out for condemnation his sensuality as ‘what 
stained his honour and polluted his seed, brought 
wrath on his children, divided Israel, and made 
Ephraim a rebel kingdom’ (4218). The censure 
was fully deserved. However numerous and 
attractive may have been the gifts and good 
qualities of Solomon, he had two great faults— 
self-love and self-indulgence. He was blind to the 
claims of self-sacrifice and self-restraint, and hence 
Was no wise man in the highest sense, but merely 
the wisest fool of his day. His harem may suflice 
for proof. If his wives and concubines together 
really amounted to a thousand women, it would 
seem to have been the largest of which there is 
any record in history. It was doubtless mon- 
strously large, and ‘eunuchs’ were among the 
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attendants init. Yet Solomon had only one son, 
and that so: was Rehoboam—‘ample,’ as Ben 
Sira says, ‘in foolishness and lacking in under- 
standing, who by his counsel let loose the people’ 
(Sir 47>’). God’s violated law of married love 
clearly avenged itself on Solomon and condemned 
his polygamy. 

17. Close of Solomon’s Career.—Before his death 
Solomon had largely lost the popularity which he 
had enjoyed in the earlier years of his reign. He 
had overtaxed and overburdened his subjects, and 
made a lavish and wasteful use of the national 
resources, and the selfishness which led him to do 
so had defeated its own ends. He had given offence, 
in a considerable measure, perhaps unnecessary 
offence, to the prophets and their adherents and to 
the Ephraimites generally. But the fame he had 
acquired could not be forgotten, and he had done 
too much for Israel to be despised or assailed. His 
reputation was a part, and a large part, of that 
of the nation. Hence none of his ‘adversaries 
rose against him.’ The recollection of what he had 
been protected him even against his bitterest ene- 
mies among the Ephraimites ; and Ahijah himself 
preached the very strange doctrine that God desired 
Solomon’s sins to be overlooked for David’s sake, 
and Rehoboam punished for the transgressions of 
Solomon (1 Kk 11***). But, even although left un- 
molested, he must surely, when he began to realize 
that death was not far away, have looked back on 
his lengthened reign with great dissatisfaction. 
He had abundant cause for contrition and regret. 
He had not been a good shepherd of his people. 
He had sought his own glory tar more than their 
good. He had preferred low aims to high, and 
could not fail to be conscious thereof. He had 
impoverished and oppressed large numbers of his 
subjects. He had not made Israel a thoroughly 
consolidated nation, as he might and should have 
done. He had talked wisdom and practised folly. 
He had through selfishness failed to take advan- 
tage of the precious gifts and grand opportunities 
for usefulness which J” had granted him. He had 
professed piety and preached righteousness, yet 
dishonoured God, degraded himself, and set an 
evil example to others by his luxury and licentious- 
ness. Looking seriously over his past, he could 
not but realize that, with all its appearance of 
splendour, it had been essentially, so far as he 
was concerned, a deplorable failure, a vanity of 
vanities, whatever might be made of it by an over- 
ruling Providence. He may have been spared the 
misery of foreseeing that immediately on_ his 
death his son would be so foolish as to provoke a 
disruption of the kingdom, and therefore bring 
innumerable woes both on Judah and on Israel, 
but he can hardly have failed to forecast that 
troublous times for the monarchy were approach- 
ing. Throughout almost the whole of his reign 
the relations between Israel and Egypt had been 
friendly ; by the time of his death the Pharaoh 
Shishak was meditating war, and five years later 
he captured Jerusalem, plundered Solomon’s temple 
and palace, and left Rehoboam to substitute shields 
of brass for his father’s shields of gold. The dis- 
ruption of Israel and Judah was fatal to both, and 
Solomon even more than Rehoboam was respon- 
sible for it. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
both in Kings and Chronicles, when his death is 
recorded, he should, notwithstanding all the glory 
he had gained, receive no word of commendation. 
All that is said is that ‘he slept with his fathers, 
and was buried in the city of David his father ; 
and Rehoboam his son reigned in his stead’ (1 K 
Dee @hy 925). 
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SOLOMON’S SERVANTS (n5>e jay; LXX usually 
dotAoe Dacwuwy [but see ad jfin.]).—In the two lists 
of exiles who returned to Jerusalem from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel, the sons of Solomon’s servants are 
first mentioned immediately after the Nethinim 
(Ezr 2°97, Neh 757°), and then included with them, 
as though they were subdivisions of the same class : 
‘All the Nethinim, and the children of Solomon’s 
servants, were three hundred and ninety-two’ 
(Ezr 2°, Neh 7%). At Neh 1028 the sons of Svulo- 
mon’s servants appear to be included amongst the 
Nethinim. At Neh 11° they are again mentioned 
along with them; but the parallel list of 1 Ch 9? 
contents itself with using the more familiar of the 
two titles, as though the person who inserted this 
list did not distinguish between Nethinim and 
sons of Solomon’s servants. As to their position 
and functions it will therefore be suftlicient to 
refer to art. NETHINIM. 

It is clear from Ezk 44° that non - Israelites 
were employed for many menial duties connected 
with the temple service. The caste of foreigners 
thus referred to may have originated from the 
body of forced labourers whom Solomon is said to 
have used in building the tempie and other strue- 
tures (1 K 9°° #1), These would not unnaturally 
be called Solomon’s slaves or servants. After the 
temple was finished, some of them might be 
retained for the inferior offices of the house of 
God, and the title originally bestowed on them 
would cling to them. In succeeding generations 
the composition of the class would vary from a 
number of causes: some families would die out, 
others would be added from prisoners of war and 
other sources. Nor is there any difficulty in con- 
ceiving of them as holding together in the Exile. 
We can readily imagine members of the minor 
orders in the Roman Catholic Church doing so in 
like circumstances. Torrey (Comp. and Hist. 
Value of Ezra-Nehemiah, p. 40) thinks that the 
mention of them is simply an instance of the 
Chronicler’s determination to connect every insti- 
tution belonging to his own day with David and 
Solomon. But it may fairly be argued that the 
very lowliness of the title ‘Solomon’s slaves’ is 
in favour of its genuineness. No body of men 
would have been willing to bear it if it had been 
arbitrarily imposed from without in the days of 
the second temple. But if it were inherited, the 
disagreeable connotation would be worn off in the 
process of time. 

The remark made respecting the family names 
of the Nethinim must be repeated here. They 
indicate a foreign origin. There can have been 
only a small number of persons in each of the 
families, as will be seen by dividing the total 
number by that of the families. The spelling of 
the names varies slightly in the two lists, but 
there is no ground for the distinction Pochereth 
of Zebaim (zr 2°") and Pochereth Zebaim (Neh 7°) 
in AV; in both places RV rightly reproduces 
Pochereth-hazzebaim. ‘The Pesh. differs from MT 
in two points. At Ezr 2%—but not at Neh 7%— 
it gets rid of Solomon’s servants entirely, reading 
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"ABdnoér, v.©, and viol ABdyncedud, v.8. At Neh 11? 
_ it makes them dwell at Jerusalem, not in the 
cities of Judah. J. TAYLOR. 


SOMEIS (Louecls, AV Samis), 1 Es 9°4=Shimei, 
Ezy 10°: 


SOMETIME, SOMETIMES.— These forms are 
used indiscriminately in AV, and (except Sir 3714) 
always in the sense of ‘once upon a_ time,’ 
‘formerly.’ The Gr. is always moré. RV changes 
in every case: in Wis 5%, Col 37, Tit 3°, 1 P 3”.into 
‘aforetime’; in Eph 2!° 58 into ‘once’; in Col 17 
into ‘in time past.’ For the indiscriminate spell- 
ing, ef. Melvill, Diary, lx., ‘He tuik him to rest, | 
and passed ouer that haill day, sum tyme in rest, 
as it seimed, and sum tymes in paine.’ For ‘ some- 
time,’ meaning ‘ formerly,’ cf. La 11 Cov. ‘ Alas, 
how sitteth the cite so desolate, yt some tyme 
was full of people?’ ; and for ‘ sometimes,’ Shaks. 
Rich. II. ¥. ii. 54, ‘Thy sometimes brother’s wife.’ 
Abbott (Shaks. Gram. p. 51) thinks this is the 
meaning also in Merch. of Venice, 1. i. 163— 


‘Sometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages.’ 


In the mod. sense of ‘occasionally’ the only 
example in AV is Sir 374 (Gr. éviore). But that 
meaning was quite common at the time. Thus 
Elyot, Governour, li. 225, ‘Some tyme it [ fides] 
may be called faythe, some tyme credence, other 
whyles truste’; Tindale, Expos. 30, ‘ Centurion is 
a captain of a hundred men; whom I call some- 
time a centurion, but for the most part a hunder- 
captain,’ J. HASTINGS. 


SON.—See FAMILY. 


SON OF GOD.— 


Use of the title ‘Son of God’ in— 
I. OT anv JEWISH WRITINGS. 
1. OT.—Title applied to: 
(a) angels ; 
(b) judges or rulers ; 
(c) the theocratic king 5 
(d) the theocratic people ; 
(ce) the Messiah—Ps 89 and Ps 2. 
2. Jewish Writings :— 
(i.) Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. 
Gi.) The Talmud. 
Teena 
1. The Gospels. 
(a) Use of the term ‘Son of God.’ 
(i.) Incidental uses. 
(ii.) St. Peter’s confession. 
iii.) The voice from heaven at the Baptism 
and at the Transfiguration : 
(«) The textual question. 
(8) Nature of the manifestation. 
(6) The correlative terms ‘ Father’ and ‘Son.’ 
2. Rest of NT. 
(a) The title ‘Son of God.’ 
(b) The titles ‘ Father’ and ‘Son.’ 
Note on the use of zai Heou. 
8. The significance of these titles— 
(a) For contemporaries, Jewish and non-Jewish— 
(i.) The populace. 
Gi.) The centurion. 
iii.) The ruling classes. 
(iv.) The disciples. 
(0) For Jesus Himself — 
(i.) The filial consciousness of Jesua 
(ii.) The testimony of the Father, 
ii.) Messiahship and Divinity. 
(iv.) Pre-existence. 
(ce) For the Apostles— 
He 11%. 


Gol 1 (18). 15, 
Ro 838. 
Note on the origin of the Christian use of the title 
‘Son of God.’ 
Ill. Toe Earty CHURCH. 
1. The sub-Apostolic Fathers. 
Note on the meaning of ‘Son’ in the Apostles’ Creed. 
2. Marcellus of Ancyra. 
Conclusion. 
Literature. 
I. THE OLD TESTAMENT AND JEWISH WRITINGS 


o. 


—The history of the term ‘Son of God’ in the pre- 


Christian period is the history of a gradual height- 
ening and concentration of meaning in connexion 
with the culminating point of biblical revelation. 
The use of the term is at first rather poetic or 
rhetorical than in the strict sense theological. It 
is applied to a number of objects in such a way as 
to invest them with a special dignity and value, or 
to hint at a special relation of nearness and appre- 
ciation on the part of God ; but it did not denote 
any essential partaking in the Divine nature. Only 
in Christian times does this latter sense come to 
attach to it. 

1. OLD TESTAMENT. —In OT the phrase, or 
something like it, is used of angels, of human 
judges, of the theocratic king, of the theocratic 
people, and of the Messiah. It is this last use 
which is taken up and further developed in Chris- 
tianity. 

(a) In the first passage that meets us, Gn 6 4 
(ascribed to the 9th cent. document J), the term is 
applied to the race of demigods or angelic beings 
which is conceived as existing before the Flood. 

This passage proved rather a stumbling-block to the later 
Jewish exegesis, and was variously explained. The main body 
of Septuagint MSS (x B are not extant) tr. literally of viol rot 
Oecd (so also Theodotion). A group, including A, paraphrases 
this (in v.2 but not in v.4) as & eyy:aw. Aquila tr. still more 
literally of vici cov Geav, leaving an opening, as it would seem, 
for some such sense as that given in the next paragraph. 
Symm. interprets less equivocally oi viel rHy duvacrevevtwy, as 
though the reference was to the profligate sons of the upper or 
ruling classes. Some modern Jewish commentators, along with 
Dr. Field (Heawapla, i. 22), make the ‘sons of God’ =the 
descendants of Seth, and the ‘daughters of men’=the descend- 
ants of Cain. But there can be little doubt that the sense is as 
in Job 16 21 387, Ps 291 ete. 

(6) In one remarkable verse the title seems to be 
applied to judges or rulers (Ps 82°), ‘I said, Ye are 
gods; and all of you sons of the Most High’ (cf. 
v.1; also Jn 10%). And in a number of places 
‘judges’ are in some way or other equated with 
‘gods’ (Ex 21° RVm and AV, 228: RVm and AV, 
1S 2% RVm and AY ; in all these places ‘God’ in 
RV is lit. ‘ gods,’ elohim, according to the familiar 
idiom). 

The origin of this latter usage is not quite clear. It appears 
to be connected with the fact that judicial or quasi-judicial 
decisions were given in early times in the form of oracles at 
some sacred place and in the name of the deity. 

It is a further question whether or how far Ps 826 was 
suggested by this usage. That it was so suggested was the 
older view; and Duhm (e.g.) still explains of the Hasmonzan 
princes ; Baethgen, of heathen rulers. But some recent writers, 
not without precursors in the earlier days of criticism, take 
more literally : e.g. Cheyne, of the ‘patron angels’ of oppres- 
sive heathen nations; Wellhausen (ad loc.) and Smend (AT 
Theol. p. 394 ff.), of the gods of these nations. Most commen- 
tators compare Ps 58, reading ‘O ye gods’ in v.14. 

(c) Of more importance, and indeed on the direct 
line of Messianic promises, is the designation as 
applied to the theocratic king. For this the lead- 
ing passage is the assurance given by Nathan to 
David, ‘I will be his father, and he shall be my 
son’ (28 7'4). Many other places point back to 
this, esp. Ps 89° ?", But these will meet us again 
under (e). 

(ad) Closely associated with the application to 
the theocratic king is that to the theocratic people. 
For this we go back primarily to Ex 4% ‘Thou 
shalt say unto Pharaoh, Thus saith the Lorp, 
Israelis my son, my firstborn, —an announcement 
that seems to have been present to the mind of the 
prophet Hosea when he wrote, ‘ When Israel was 
a child, then I loved him, and called my son out 
of Egypt’ (Hos 11). 

(e) If the title ‘son’ is given both to the theo- 
cratic king and to the theocratic people where 
these are clearly distinguished from each other, 
still more inevitable was it that the same title 
would belong to them when the two ideas coalesce 
into one, as they do in the passages that may be 
called more directly Messianic. Conspicuous among 
these are Pss 89 and 2. 
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Ps 89.—This psalm is based upon the promises of 
28 7, but also in v.?’ clearly takes up Ex 4”. 
Hence, while it is agreed that both king and 
people are in view, opinions difter somewhat as to 
the degree of prominence to be assigned to each. 
Cheyne (Comm. on y.*’) has ‘no doubt that the 
Davidie king (or rather ‘the Davidie royalty’) is 
meant.’ But ‘the Davidie house has Jong been 
overthrown, and the fate of the nation has a more 
practical interest for the writer, whose description 
partly fits the king, partly the people, now become 
the heir of the old Davidie promises.’ In OP p. 
118 he pronounces more decidedly for the ‘post- 
exile Jewish Church’ in the Persian period (Arta- 
xerxes Il. and IIl.). Strack points out a close 
resemblance to the state of things under Josiah; 
Duhm, to that under Alexander Jannzeus (¢. 88 B.C. ). 
Wellhausen, like Cheyne, explains of the com- 
munity, which ‘in the history of the theocracy 
succeeded to the place formerly occupied by the 
kings.’ 

Ps 2._Even more central in its bearing upon 
the history of Christian thought is Ps 2, esp. v.7°. 
Opinion is leaning rather more than it did to the 
view expressed by Cheyne, that this psalm has 
not ‘a contemporary historical reference’ (though 
Duhm believes it to have been composed at the 
accession of Aristobulus I. or Alexander Jannzeus ; 
Cheyne himself thinks that the writer ‘throws 
himself back’ into the age of David or Solomon, 
to which, according to Strack, he belongs). What 
might be called the most modern view is concisely 
stated by Wellhausen (PB, ‘Psalms,’ ad loc.): 
‘The Messiah is the speaker, and the whole psalm 
is composed in His name. It is not merely the 
hopes concerning the future to which he gives 
expression ; it is the claims to world-wide dominion 
already cherished by the Jewish Theocracy. All 
the heathen are destined to obey the Jews; if 
they fail to do so, they are rebels. The Messiah 
is the incarnation of Israel’s universal rule. He 
and Israel are almost identical, and it matters 
little whether we say that Israel Aas or is the 
Messiah. On the day when JHVH founded 
the Theocracy, He gave it the right to unlimited 
earthly dominion. This right is involved in the 
very idea of the Theocracy. Zion, as being the 
seat of the Divine rule, is, ipso facto, the seat of 
universal rule.’ 

It will be seen how the most advanced science of 
our time is by degrees giving back a full equiva- 
lent for the old naive conception that would make 
the passages above quoted direct unmediated pre- 
dictions of the personal Messiah. As applied to 
the Messiah these prophecies are not unmediated. 
The steps are one thing, the shrine to which they 
lead is another. The Scriptures of which we have 
been speaking mark so many separate contri- 
butions to the total result; but the result, when 
it is attained, has the completeness of an organic 
whole. A Figure was created — projected as it 
were upon the clouds—which was invested with 
all the attributes of a person. And the minds of 
men were turned towards it in an attitude of ex- 
pectation. It makes no matter that the lines of 
this Figure are drawn from different originals. 
They meet at last in a single portraiture. And we 
should never have known ‘how perfectly they meet 
if we had not had the NT picture to compare with 
that of OT. The most literal fulfilment of pre- 
diction would not be more conclusive proot that 
all the course of the world and all the threads of 
history are in one guiding Hand. 

2, JEWISH WRITINGS.—Ps 2, as it has been 
rightly observed, stands at the head of a long line 
of subsequent development. The conception of the 
Messiah as also ‘Son’ became a fixed part of the 
tradition, not perhaps quite so widely extended as 
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might have been expected,—it does not figure at all 
largely in the Talmud,—and yet sufticiently attested 
in those forms of Judaism which present the nearest 
affinities to Christianity. 

(i.) The Apocrypha and Pscudepigrapha.—The 
title ‘Son’ as applied to the Messiah occurs only 
once in the Book of Enoch (105?) in a passage the 
origin and date of which are uncertain. It does 
not occur at all in Apoc. of Baruch. But in 4 Ezra 
(2 Esdras) it seems to be fairly well established. 
This book is lost in the original (Gr. or Heb. 7), but 
is preserved in no fewer than five versions, Lat., Syr., 
AKth., Arab. (two forms), Arm., which are com- 
monly supposed to rank in this order, though the 
subject has not yet been thoroughly investigated. 

The text printed in our Bibles is from the Latin. In 728. 29 
this version has evidently passed through Christian hands ; Syr. 
has twice and Arab. once ‘my Son Messiah,’ Avth. once ‘my 
Servant Messiah’ (perhaps = vais), and Arm. once ‘the 
Messiah of God.’ From this rough statement, which can hardly 
be pursued into close detail, it will be seen that there is some 
doubt. In 1332 and 87 Lat. Syr. Arab., and in 1352 Lat. Syr. 
identically, and 43th. Arab. approximately, all have ‘Son,’ which, 
however, does not appear in the Armenian. A like relation 
is found in 149, where Lat. Syr. 4th. Codd. Arab. have ‘Son’; 
Ath. Codd. ‘sons,’ while Arm. drops and paraphrases. The 
edd., including Hilgenfeld and Gunkel in Kautzsch, Apokr. w. 
Pseudepig. d. AT, read ‘Son ’in all these places ; but the reading 
cannot be regarded as quite secure (cf. Drummond, Jewish 
Messiah, pp. 285-288). 

The strongly Messianic passage in Ps-Sol 1723-51 has not the 
title ‘Son,’ but clearly borrows from Ps 2 in v.26, 

(ul). The Talmud.—Apart from the above instances 
there is not much evidence for the Messianic inter- 
pretation of Ps 2 in the Rabbinic literature. Dal- 
man (Worte Jesu, p. 222) gives three examples of 
this, one dating c. 240 and another ¢. 350 A.D. 

Two other comments quoted by him are of some interest. 
The Midrash on Ps 2!2 concludes thus: ‘To whom is this like? 
To a king who is wroth with his subjects, and the subjects go 
and make their peace with the king’s son, that he may make 
peace for them. Then when the subjects go to give thanks to 
the king, he saith to them: Would ye give thanks tome? Go 
and give them to my son; since, but for him, I should long ago 
have blotted out the people. So saith God to the nations of the 
world when they would give thanks to him. Go thank the 
children of Israel, for without them ye would not have continued 
for a single hour.’ 

A late comment in Midr. Tehill. ii. 7 is expressly directed 
against the Christian interpretation : ‘From this passage (Ps 27) 
an answer may be given to the Minim (Christians) who say the 
Holy One—blessed be He—has a Son, and thou canst reply to 
them ;: it does not,mean ‘‘A Son art Thou to Me,” but ‘Thou 
art My Son”; like a servant whom his master encourages by 
saying to him, ‘‘I love thee as my son!”’ Although this is set 
down as ‘very late,’ it is just the interpretation that would be 
natural to a Jew. 

Il. THe New TEsSTAMENT.—In passing over to 
NT it is important to observe that we should not 
form an adequate conception of the significance of 
the title ‘Son of God’ if we were to confine our- 
selves to the use of that title alone. It is true that 
it occurs in some central passages, and true that 
in these passages the phrase is invested with great 
depth of meaning. But we should not adequately 
appreciate this depth, and still less should we 
understand the mass and volume of NT teaching 
on this head, if we did not directly connect with the 
explicit references to the ‘Son of God’ that other 
long series of references to God as pre-eminently 
‘the Father,’ and to Christ as pre-eminently ‘the 
Son.’ These two lines of usage are really conver- 
gent. And we must first consider them separately 
before we bring them together. It has seemed 
best first to collect and sift the evidence before 
seeking to penetrate further into its meaning. 

l. THE GOSPELS.—(a) Use of the term ‘Son of 
God.’—The use of this term is perhaps more sparing 
than we might suppose. And the number of in- 
stances on which we can really lay stress will be 
found to shrink somewhat on examination. 

(i.) Incidental uses.—Only in the Fourth Gospel 
(5% 9% [var. lect.] 10° 114) is the title ‘Son of God’ 
used by our Lord expressly of Himself. And 
although three at least of the places in which it 
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is described as used of Him are of salient import- 
ance, this is not the case with others. Instances 
like Mk 1? (where the reading is also not quite 
certain), Jn 38 20°! belone to the evangelists, and 
are therefore evidence for a later stage of belief 
than that of the narrative. And we must allow 
for the possibility that to this later stage are really 
to be assigned words such as those ascribed to the 
Baptist in Jn 1*4 and to Nathanael in Jn 1%. Nor 

‘an we be too confident as to the exact w oe of 
the discourses or sayings in Jn 318 5? 9° [v.d.] 10% 
11+. St. John, even more than the other evange- 
lists, was so intensely absorbed in his own belief in 
the Godhead of Christ that it was natural to him 
to antedate expressions which really would be ex- 
ceptional at the time to which they are referred. 
Even in the First Gospel (Mt 14% 26") the absence 
of the phrase from the Synoptic paralle!s must cast 
some doubt upon its originality. 

On the other hand, in the cases of the demoniacs 
(Mk a || 57 ||) and of the centurion at the Cross 
(Mk 15*° ||) the attestation indeed is excellent, but 
we anit deduce anything very tangible (see 
below, 3 (q@)). 

(ii.) St. Peter’s Confession.—We cannot be sur- 
prised if by an application of similar critical 
micthods some scholars (e.g. Dalman, Worte Jesu, 
p. 224) should also cancel the phrase in the more 
important connexion of Mt 16'®% Here, in the 
version of Matthew, Peter’s confession runs: ‘Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God’ ; where 
Mark has only, ‘Thou art the Christ,’ and Luke 
‘The Christ of God.’ And no doubt it follows 
from this that the Marcan document had no more 
than our present Gospel. Still this passage is not 
really on all fours with the others that have come 
before us. For the context clearly proves that 
Matthew bad before him some further tradition, 
possibly that of the Logia, but in any case 
a tradition that has the look of being original. 
Whether this originality extends to ‘the whole 
phrase may be more than we could assert posi- 
tively, but to the present writer it appears to be 
probable that it does. We should more easily 
understand the apostolic use of the title ‘Son of 
God’ if there had been precedents for it on im- 
portant occasions like this, when it is represented 
as receiving the sanction of Christ Himself. The 
whole phrase as it stands, including the epithet 
‘living God,’ calls up such a host of OT associa- 
tions, and at one step sets the confession so 
conspicuously in its place amid the whole series 
of biblical revelations, that we may be loth to let 
it go. 

(ili.) The voice from heaven at the Baptism and 
Transfiguration.—The next two places that we 
have to deal with are encircled, like the last, with 
critical considerations. It may be well first to 
state the textual facts, so that the reader may 
have the evidence fully before him. 

a. The textual question.-— 
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The main question here is as to the reading of Lk 322: tye 

ciwuspoy yeyivynze ce is clearly Western, with strong Latin sup- 
port, though even here the whole family is not included, ef 
going the “other way; the absence of Syriac evidence is also 
important. The natural inference would be that the reading, 
although, no doubt, very ancient, was not really primitive. And 
when we think how strong the temptation would be to assimi- 
late the text of the Gospel to that of the psalm, and how readily 
this latter text would fall in with ideas that are known to have 
been current in the 2nd cent., the presumption against its 
originality is increased. In any case Luke is the only Gospel 
affected. The agreement of Matthew and Mark is sufficient 
guarantee that the reading found in them was found also in the 
Luke can at most represent only 
‘a separate tradition, which hardly in this instance carries with 
it so much weight as the others. 

If the common reading is to be preferred, then the first half 

of the words presents a Coincidence with Ps 27, the second half 
with Is 421. The words heard at the Transfiguration also pre- 
sent a general resemblance to Ps 2. That psalm is directly 
quoted in Acts and Hebrews, 


The nature of the Manifestation.—\t is char- 
acteristic of the OT prophets that the revelations 
made to them sometimes took the form of remark- 
able sights and sometimes of remarkable sounds. 
At least these are the terms in which they are 
described to us; what exactly were the psycho- 
logical phenomena corresponding it is beyond our 
power to say. They belong to the peculiar experi- 
ence of the Hebrew prophets. The Jewish notions 
about the Bath Kél are an extension of the same 
idea (Weber, Jiid. Theol.® p. 194f.). 

It is natural to suppose that the manifestations at 
the Baptism and at the Transfiguration were similar 
in kind. It is possible that they were known only 
to Jesus Himself, perhaps in the one case also to 
the Baptist, and in the other to one or more of the 
apostles who possessed the prophetic endowment. 
Through such a channel as this the Divine ap- 
proval of the Son was in all probability communi- 
cated to men. The significance of this Divine 
testimony will come before us later. 

(6) The correlative terms ‘ Father’ and ‘ Son.?— 
We are told (Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 156) that 
it is contrary to Jewish usage to speak of God as 
‘the Father’ simply without some such addition 
as ‘who is in heaven.’ The only exceptions occur 
in prayers. It also appears that great care and 
reserve were used in the application of this title 
generally. The Targums, where tuey have occa- 
sion to refer to it, adopt a paraphrase. 

In this respect the Gospels show a marked con- 
trast. Our Lord does, indeed, make use of the 
Jewish form (which is found most frequently in 
Matthew, but ef. also Mk 11**, Lk 11%) ; and it is 
probable enough that the real instances of this use 
may have been more numerous than would ¢ appear 
from our Gospels. 

At the same time the Christian use goes far 
beyond the Jewish limitations. And besides the 
general use as apphed to the disciples, there is a 
special use in which our Lord reserves it in a 
peculiar manner to Himself. He nowhere speaks 
of ‘our Father,’ numbering Himself with His fol- 
lowers. The Lord’s Prayer is not an exception, 
because it is a form preser ibed to the disciples, and 
constructed entirely for them. The prayers of the 
Son to the Father are different. 

On the other hand, our Lord constantly speaks of 

‘my Father,’ whether with (Mt 72! 10% 1518 164 
181. 19. 8) or without addition. er this use ap- 
parently goes back even to His childhood (Lk 2¥). 

The use in question is illustrated in a number 
of ways. So in the parable of the Wicked Hus- 
bandmen, where the ‘ beloved son’ (Mk 12°), who 
is also ‘heir,’ is distinguished from all other mes- 
sengers. So again in ‘the parable of the Marriage 
F east, which the king makes for his son (Mt 22- ); 
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where, though the paraliel in Lk 14°5 may point to 
this description as added later, the instance just 
given would at least show that it lay near at hand ; 
and some further support is given to it by the part 
played by the ‘bridegroom’ in the parable of the 
Ten Virgins. 

tn any case the whole argument of Mt 172 turns 
ow the distinction between ‘son’ and ‘stranger.’ 
And the point of the discussion about Ps 110! (Mk 
12°°°7) is just to prove that the Messiah is not 
‘son of David’ in the same sense in which other 
members of his lineage are spoken of as sons. We 
shall have occasion to come back to some of these 
passages presently. 

We observe in our Lord’s use ef the titles 
‘Father’ and ‘Son’ in connexion with Himself 
an ascending scale. First, there are the places 
where He speaks of God as His heavenly Father, 
or Father in heaven, after ordinary Jewish usage 
(Mt 7 ete., see above). Then there are the places 
where He speaks of God as ‘my Father’ without 
addition, which are too numerous to need specifica- 
tion. Then we come to a smaller number of pas- 
sages in which ‘the Son’ and ‘the Father’ are at 
once opposed and associated. And lastly, there 
are the cases in which mention is made of ‘the 
Father’ and ‘the Son,’ where the correlation is 
not expressed but implied. The last two classes of 
passages alone will require some discussion. 

The classical passage in the Synoptic Gospels for 
the correlative use of ‘the Father’ and ‘the Son’ 
is, of course, Mt 11*7||. By the side of this we have 
Mk 13° || [v./.] and the important aad much de- 
bated verse Mt 28". 

Dalman (see pp. 231-235) allows the first of these 
passages to stand, explaining it as a figurative 
application of the relation of ‘father and son.’ 
The relation of Jesus to Him whom we call ‘the 
Father’ is such a relation, and therefore implies 
mutual knowledge. But the other places, he 
thinks, bear too close a resemblance to the theo- 
logical language of the Early Church; and he 
would set them down, in their present form, to 
the reflex influence of that language. He ques- 
tions the use by our Lord Himself of either phrase 
as a theological term. And this kind of view is, 
no doubt, widely spread in critical circles. 

Now, in the first place, we note that the passages 
just referred to are not the only evidence for 
bringing the use in, question within the cycle of 
Synoptic language. We may fairly add to these 
for this purpose Ac 1+-7 2%; for not only is the 
author of Acts the author also of one of our 
Synoptic Gospels, but it is probable that these 
early chapters are based upon a document that is 
very much upon the same level with the sources 
used in the Synoptics. 

Next, we observe that if the use of ‘the Father’ 
and ‘the Son’ as theological terms belongs to the 
Early Church, it at least goes back to the very 
first moment at which we possess contemporary 
evidence for the vocabulary of that Church, and 
indeed to a date which is not more than 23 years 
from the Ascension (see 1 Th 1’). And at the 
time when we thus first meet with it the use is no 
novelty, but already firmly and deeply rooted, 
a thing generally understood in all the Pauline 
Churches, and, so far as we can see, without any 
hint of question or dispute beyond their borders. 
As we shall have to illustrate this more at length 
in the next section, we need not pursue the point 
further. 

These facts demand an explanation. How are 
we to account for the rapid growth within some 
23 to 26 years of a usage already so fixed and 
stereotyped? Where is the workshop in which 
it was fashioned, if it did not descend from Christ 


Himself ? 
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the best authenticated records of His teaching 
lead us up to the very verge of the challenged 
expressions, it seems altogether an easier step to 
regard them as the natural continuation of that 
teaching than to seek their origin wholly outside 
it. Of the two alternatives the former seems not 
only in other ways the more satisfactory, but 
really the easier and the more critical. 

2. THE REST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.—The 
same two convergent lines of doctrine may be 
traced in the rest of the NT as in the Gospels. 
Here again we have two groups of passages, the 
one introducing the title ‘Son of God,’ and the other 
speaking rather of ‘the Father’ and ‘the Son.’ 
And here again we find the two groups approach 
and mutually support each other. 

The main difference between the Gospels and 
the rest of the literature is that, whereas we have 
seen that in the Gospels there is an ascending 
scale of expression, corresponding to the gradual 
unfolding of the new conception in the course of 
the history, in the Epistolary and other books 
(which though, as writings, for the most part 
earlier than the Gospels in point of composition, 
are later than them in the stage of development to 
which they have reference),—in these books the 
process reflected in the Gospels is seen as complete. 
30th titles, or sets of titles, ‘Son of God’ and 
‘Father and Son,’ have come to represent definite 
theologumena. Their content is fixed, and carries 
with it a distinct doctrinal meaning. The climax 
to which we have been advancing has been reached, 
and now simply perpetuates itself. The point 
gained is not lost again. 

(a) The title ‘ Son of God.’—We open the Epistle 
which stands at the head of the collection in our 
Bibles, and the state of belief implied in it is 
revealed to us in the very first verses (Ro ]!-4). 
We read there that the main subject of the Gospel, 
or new announcement to mankind, is just this, 
‘the Son of God.’ And the nature of the announce- 
ment respecting Him is, that while on one side of 
His Being He satisfies the conditions expected in 
the Jewish Messiah by His descent from David, 
on another side of His Being He is defined or 
marked out as attaining to a higher designation 
still. He is nothing less than ‘Son of God.’ And 
the incontrovertible proof of His higher nature is 
to be seen in His victory over death by the Re- 
surrection. 

The term ‘Son of God’ is evidently by this 
time chosen and established as the standing formula 
to express what we mean by the Divinity of 
Christ. It in the OT the term did not necessarily 
imply Divine origin in the strict sense at all, that 
state of things has once for all been left behind ; 
and this particular formula has been fixed upon by 
the Christian consciousness as the shortest and 
most decisive expression for the proposition in 
which its whole faith centres. 

The inference which we thus draw from the 
opening verses of Ep. to Romans is confirmed on 
all hands, and shown to hoid good for every 
branch of the Church. We need not stay to illus- 
trate it further from such passages as Gal 2°, Eph 
4° for the Epp. of St. Paul. But Ac 9° shows that 
to preach ‘that Jesus is the Son of God’ was a 
current way of describing the gospel. <A like 
result follows from 1 Jn 38 (where ‘the Son of 
God was manifested’ is a name for what was after- 
wards called ‘the Incarnation’), and 1 Jn 41° 5° 1° 38 
prove cleaily that the confession of Jesus as the 
Son of God was the cardinal point in the Chris- 
tian faith. Somewhat more indirectly the same 
conclusion follows from He 44 10% and Rey 2'8 
(taking up the description of 1°16). The Gospel of 


| St. John (1-18) identifies the Only-begotten with 
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(6) The titles ‘ Father? and ‘Son.’—In the Pro- 
logue to the Fourth Gospel we are in the region of 
high theolo.y. But the fundamental assumptions 
of the Epistles (Pauline, Petrine, Johannean, 
Hebrews) are on the same plane. Irom the first 
we have in the greetings of such as begin with 
greetings frequent reference to the standing cor- 
relatives ‘the Father’ and ‘the Son.’ There never 
was a time within the range of this literature 
when the two correlative terms were not under- 
stood and accepted as part of the essential voca- 
bulary of Christianity. 

When, therefore, we read in Mt 28! the com- 
mand to baptize in the name of the Father and 
the Son, this combination is one proved to have 
been in common use less than 25 years after 
the command is said to have keen given; and the 
complete triad is proved to have been recognized 
very little later. 

We repeat that the matured form in which these 
conceptions are found in the earliest Epistles seems 
to us abundantly to justify not only the few places 
in which they enter into the Synoptic Gospels, 
but, in principle at least, the more numerous places 
in which they occur in the Gospel that bears the 
name of St. John (see below, 3 0 i). 

Note on the use of xais Veodv.—We must reckon with the possi- 
bility that reais (#eov) in Ac 31%. 26 427. 30 was intended to be taken 
in the sense of ‘Son.’ It certainly has this sense in a number 
of places in the Apostolic Fathers (see below, III. 1). It is, 
however, more probable that (as in Mt 1218) the earlier writers 
distinetly have in view the ‘Servant of Jehovah’ of Is 421 etc. 
Only when the preaching of the gospel left Jewish ground and 
began to spread among peoples ignorant of Heb. were the two 
senses wholly confused. This process, indeed, was rapid; and 
the effect was so far good that it blended with the conception 
of Christ as ‘Son’ a quantity of valuable teaching relating to 
the ‘Servant’ which was most truly applicable to Him (though 
under another name), and which, but for this, might have met 
with less attention. On the passages in Acts see esp. an 
excellent note by Knowling on Ac 315; cf. also what is said by 
the same writer on ‘St. Peter’s Discourses,’ p. 119 ff. 

3. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE TITLES.— 
We have now collected most of the data bearing 
upon our subject. The next step must be to con- 
sider their significance under the different condi- 
tions in which we have found the titles used. In 
other words, we shall have to ask what they really 
meant, in the fulness of their meaning, («) for the 

, contemporaries of Jesus, both Jewish and non- 
Jewish ; (0) for Jesus Himself ; (c) for the apostles, 
looking back upon and interpreting them. 

(a) For contemporaries, Jewish and non-Jewish. 
—(i.) The populace.—Not much ean be extracted 
from the witness of the demoniacs (Mk 3" || 57 ||). 
If we read into it a higher meaning than the words 
conveyed to the mind of the speaker, it could only 
be by assuming a providential action outside the 
working of ordinary laws. The prophecy of Caiaphas 
(Jn 114) is perhaps sufficiently parallel to justify 
us in introducing this; and it is a common belief 
that, where the human will is most dormant, 
Divine influences are felt most readily. But, 
looked at psychologically, the confessions of the 
demoniacs could not mean more than that they 
believed themselves to be in the presence of the 
expected Messiah. 

(ii.) Lhe centurion.—In spite of the divergent 
report of the words of the centurion at the cross 
in Lk 23%, there can be little doubt that the 
common source of the Synoptic narrative is rightly 
reproduced by Mark and Matthew, ‘Truly this 
was the Son of God.’ As, however, there is no 
obvious reason why Luke should have altered this, 
and as there are other details in the history of 
the Passion for which he appears to have inde- 
pendent authority, it is possible that another 
version of the words may have reached him ; 
and that version may have as good a chance of 
being true as that which competes with it. If 
the words ‘Son of God’ were really used, the 


sense attaching to them would depend to some 
extent on the nationality of the centurion, in 
regard to which we are in the dark. Probably 
what was in his mind would be an undefined feel- 
ing of awe, and a consciousness that events were 
happening that transcended his experience and 
apprehension. 

(ili.) The ruling classes.—The question was 
directly put to our Lord by the high priest, ‘ Art 
thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed 7’ (Mk 14"). 
And the assenting answer was treated as blas- 
phemy. Still, it would not follow that this was 
taken as an assertion of full Divinity. It prob- 
ably was taken as a claim to be the Messiah. 
But if the Jews in general thought of the Messiah 
as superhuman indeed, but not strictly Divine, the 
high priest (unless it were by such an overruling 
as we have considered above) is not likely to have 
meant more than this. The claim might well 
seem so audacious as to amount to blasphemy 
even without this aggravation (cf. Holtzmann, 
Neutest. Theol. i. 266), more especially as it in- 
cludes the prophecy of a second coming as Judge. 

(iv.) The disciples.—The highest point of recog- 
nition of our Lord’s true nature was no doubt 
reached in St. Peter’s confession. We have seen 
that there is some presumption (the extent of 
which we would not exaggerate, though it seems 
to us real) that St. Peter did actually use the 
words attributed to him by Matthew. If so, ‘the 
Son of the living God’ would be stronger still than 
the more common phrase without the epithet. 
Not only (as we have suggested) does this at once 
bring before the mind a whole maxs of most 
central OT teaching, but by the very fact of 
varying from and adding to the current phrase 
it prepares us for a variation from and addition to 
the meaning. ‘The Son’ is emphatically taken 
out of the common category of all others who may 
be described as ‘sons.’ And, ‘the Son of the 
living God’ is as much as to say ‘the Son of 
Jehovah Himself,’ the God of Revelation and 
Redemption, and the expression of His Personal 
Being. We are on the way towards the aratyacua 
Tis OLéns Kal xapakTihp THs Urosrdcews of He 1°. 

(6) For Jesus Himself.—But the question that 
concerns us most is, of course, What sense did the 
title and its equivalents bear for Jesus Himself? 
And here again we shall have to regard the ques- 
tion from several distinct points of view. We shall 
do well to look at it, (i.) in the light of our Lord’s 
own filial consciousness ; (1i.) in the light of the 
external testimony borne to Him by the Father ; 
(ii.) with reference to the two distinct things, 
Messiahship and Divinity; (iv.) and lastly, with 
reference to the extent to which the Divine Son- 
ship is to be carried back behind the Incarnation. 

(1.) The filial consciousness of Jesus.—We have 
expressed our reluctance to speak too freely of the 
human consciousness of our Lord (art. JESUS 
CHRIST, 11. 603). But there can be no question 
that the central constituent in that consciousness 
was the complete and unclouded sense of the 
filial relation, evidenced at once by perfect mutu- 
ality of knowledge between the Son and the 
Father, and perfect submission and response on 
the part of the Son to the Father’s will. On this 
head it may be said that eritics of all shades are 
agreed (see, ¢.g., Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. i. 
281 f., with numerous authorities quoted on p. 
282; also Harnack, What is Christianity ? p. 127 tf.). 

But, that being so, it is rather strange that the 
references to this filial relation in the Synoptic 
Gospels should be so comparatively few. It is 
indeed implied in the many places in which (as 
we have seen) Jesus speaks of ‘Wy Father’ in a 
sense peculiar to Himself. But, apart from these, 
there are but two conspicuous passages in which 
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the relation in question is described. On the side 
of action we have the supreme ‘obedience unto 
death’ of Mk 14*|| ‘Abba, Father, all things are 
possible unto thee; remove this cup from me: 
howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt’: 
with which we may compare the intimacy of in- 
ward converse throughout the Passion (Lk 23", 
[v.2.]*°). And on the side of knowledge we have 
the one great passage, Mt 1177 ‘No one knoweth 
the Son, save the Father ; neither doth any know 
the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him.’ It is in conse- 
quence of this relation that ‘all things have been 
delivered’ unto the Son by the Father (id.), and 
that whosoever receives the Son receives really the 
Father who sent Him (Mk 9*7 \)). 

In the Synoptic Gospels, with these few excep- 
tions, the filial relation is rather felt as an under- 
lying presupposition of the narrative than directly 
expressed init. But when we turn to the Fourth 
Gospel, what has been hitherto of the nature of 
incidental comment or implication becomes nothing 
less than a standing theme, woiked out in great 
variety of detail. 


The Son is come forth from God, from the Father (Jn 13% 
1677. 23) ; He is not come of Himself, but is sent by God (8#2 178) ; 
and as He comes forth from God, so also He returns to God 
(13° 1628). He is come in the Father’s name (543); not to seek 
His own will, but the will of Him that sent Him (530 638 1431 1716) ; 
to do that willis the support and stay, the ruling function, of 
His whole being (484). It follows that the Son does not seek 
His own glory but the Father’s (718 859 174); and, as the con- 
verse of this, He does not glorify Himself, but is glorified by the 
Father (1278 1382 17°), though the Father is glorified in the Son. 
The acts of the Son are really the acts of the Father, the 
natural expression of that perfect intimacy in which they stand 
to each other (519.20 §29 1025.37.38), The reciprocity between 
them is complete, it is seen in the perfection of their mutual 
knowledge (729 $19 1015 1725) ; so that the teaching of the Son is 
really the teaching of the Father (716 826. 28.38 1249.50 1410. 24 
151), [It is important to note that the after-teaching of the 
Spirit comes under the same description; He too will ‘not 
speak from himself; but what things soever he shall hear, 
these shall he speak’ (1613 ; cf. 1515)}.. Hence the life and char- 
acter and words of the Son, taken as a whole, constitute a 
revelation of the Father such as had never been given before 
(646 147-10; cf. 114.18), The great fundarhental tact is that the 
Son is in the Father and the Father in Him (1038 1411 1721); or, 
in other words, the Son and the Father are one (1030); a claim 
which the Jews appear to have understood, for they accused 
our Lord of ‘ making himself equal with God’ (518). 

It was but another aspect of His filial relation that the Son 
was the object of the Father’s unwavering and unfailing love 
(Jn 335 520 1017 159.10 1728. 24.26; cf 1141 1423); that the Father 
bears witness to Him (537 818 1229) [and we observe here again 
that the witness which is borne to the Son by the Father is also 
borne by the Spirit (1526)}; or, to use a summary Jewish expres- 
sion, ‘him the Father, even God, hath sealed’ (627), Nor is it 
surprising that the prerogatives of the Father are committed to 
the Son (335 133 1615 177), more particularly the prerogative of 
judgment (522-27 939), and the power of both possessing and 
imparting life (526 1125 146.19 172; cf. 14); or that the Son is to 
be honoured as the Father is honoured (52% ; cf, 1523. 24); or that 
mankind are invited to ‘come’ to the Son as the source of all 
highest nourishment (414 62° 737), and as the way to the Father 
(G37. 44. 45 146), 


It is open to us, if we will, to think that in this 
collection of sayings there is an element—possibly 
a somewhat considerable element—that represents 
not so much what was actually spoken as enlarge- 
ment or comment embodying the experience and 
reflexion of the growing Church. It is open to us, 
if we will, to think that the part played by such 
sayings in the Gospel is proportionately greater 
than they would have seemed to bear to any average 
disciple who had heard the Lord. That it should 
be so would be perfectly consistent with the Gospel 
being the work of an apostle. It would be the 
natural and deliberate result of his setting himself 
to write a mvevwarexoy edayyédor, the object of which 
was not so much to furnish a photographic repro- 
duction of the events as to fill up gaps and defici- 
encies in the records of preceding evangelists. But, 
when every deduction is made, the fact remains 
that sayings of this character there most certainly 
were; and not only so, but on the showing of the 
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most critical of critics they supplied the real key- 
note to the whole history. A scientific examina- 
tion of the Gospels, whatever else it brings out, 
brings out this, that the root-element in the con- 
sciousness of Jesus was a sense of Sonship to the 
Divine Father, deeper, clearer, more intimate, 
more all-embracing and all-absorbing, than ever 
was vouchsafed to a child of man. 

(il.) The te tumony of the Father. —We have 
spoken so far of what might be called the snb- 
jective consciousness of Jesus. As much at least 
as this not only follows from the logic of the 
history, but is distinctly revealed to us—in the 
Synoptic Gospels sufficiently, in the Fourth Gospel 
abundantly. But to this subjective conviction on 
His part the narratives tell us that there was also 
added an objective confirmation. The contirma- 
tion was given in the two voices at the Baptism 
and at the Transfiguration (Mk 1!'|| 97|\), and also 
—if we take in St. John—by the voice heard at 
the visit of the Greeks (Jn 12*8), How are we to 
explain these utterances ? 

If the narratives are well founded, we are not 
limited in our explanation by any inquiry as to 
the current contemporary interpretation of such 
texts as Ps 27, Is 42!, Dt 18, however much the 
words said to have been spoken contain reminis- 
cences of or allusions to those texts. For the 
hearing of the voices was what might be called a 
prophetic hearing. The probability is, as we have 
hinted above (p. 572°), that just as on the third 
occasion, while the crowd said, ‘It thundered,’ or 
‘An angel spake to him,’ either in the first instance 
the Baptist, or in the second instance the three 
apostles, or perhaps in all three, Jesus Christ 
Himself alone was aware of something that con- 
veyed a more articulate sense than this. But in 
any case the sense thus conveyed was conveyed to 
the spiritual ear by a method analogous to that of 
prophetic inspiration. 

And if, on the occasions in question, the Spirit of 
God did intimate prophetically to chosen witnesses, 
more or fewer, a revelation couched partly in the 
language of the ancient Scriptures, it would by no 
means follow that the meaning of the revelation 
was limited to the meaning of those older Serip- 
tures. On the contrary, it would be likely enough 
that the old words would be charged with new 
meaning—that, indeed, the revelation contained in 
them, though linking on to some message of the 
past, would yet be in substance a new revelation. 

We have seen that the ancient Scriptures of 
which we are speaking contributed, each in its way, 
to create that Ideal Figure which, in dimensions 
varying with the apprehending eye and mind, 
hovered before the imaginations of the contem- 
poraries of Jesus. To Jesus Himself it reached 
the fullest dimensions of which it was capable. 
And we may assume that to His mind the an- 
nouncement ‘Thou art my Son’ meant not only 
all that it had ever meant to the most enlightened 
of seers in the past, but, yet more, all that the 
response of His own heart told Him that it meant 
in the present. 

It might well content us to put into the words 
this, and no more. But it is possible, and we 
should be justified in supposing—not by way of 
dogmatic assertion, but by way of pious belief—in 
view of the later history and the progress of sub- 
sequent revelation, that the words were intended 
to suggest a new truth not hitherto made known, 
viz. that the Son was Son not only in the sense 
of the Messianic King, or of an Ideal People, but 
that the idea of Sonship was fulfilled in Him in a 
way yet more mysterious and yet more essential ; 
in other words, that He was Son, not merely in 
prophetic contemplation but in actual transcendent 
fact, before the foundation of the worlds, 
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(ili.) Messiahship and divinity.—TVhis last possi- 
bility brings us to the question, which in any case 
we shall have to face: What exactly is the mean- 
ing of the title ‘Son of God’? There is no doubt 
that it means the expected Messiah,—that at least. 
But how much more does it mean than that? In 
particular, does it mean the Son as incarnate, or 
does it go behind and beyond the Incarnation % 

We reserve the last part of this question for a 
moment. In the meantime we must attempt to 
define rather more exactly the relation of the title 
‘Son of God’ to the conception of the Messiah. In 
the popular mind, at the period with which we are 
concerned, the two things would be simply iden- 
tical. But, as we so constantly see, our Lord was 
not content merely to take a popular idea with the 
conventional stamp upon it. In His hands the 
popular idea is nearly always remoulded, renewed, 
brought into harmony with some fresh and power- 
ful reality, and reissued with the signature of that 
reality. 

He had done this with the title Son or MAN. 
For the author of the Similitudes in the Book of 
Enoch and for those who inherited his tradition, 
the Son of Man was just the Messiah as Judge. 
But our Lord went back to the original sources of 
the title, Dn 7 and Ps 8!; and He thus brought it 
into living contact with the conception of Man as 
Man. In His lips it was the Messiah as Man, the 
perfect Man, in the sense of being more man—more 
completely embodying in Himself the essence of 
all that went to make man, more utterly in touch 
with everything in man—than any who had ever 
borne the name of man before. 

So, too, with the title ‘Son of God.’ Its meaning 
was very far from being exhausted by the holding 
of a certain office or function, such as that of the 
Messiah. For Jesus the phrase means the absolute 
fulness of all that it ought to mean—the perfection 
of Sonship in relation to God; in a word, just ali 
that sum of relations and habitudes of feeling and 
thought and action that we have seen so amply set 
before us in the Gospel of St. John. It is the pic- 
ture of a mind lying open without flaw er impedi- 
ment to the stream of Divine love pouring in upon 
it, and responding to that love at once with exquisite 
sensitiveness and with entire completeness. It is 
indeed the very perfection of what we mean by 
religion and the religious attitude of the seul to 
God. 

It thus appears that in the mind of Christ the 
Jewish conception of the Messiah parted in two 
directions—one covering all the relationships of 
man to man, and the other in like manner covering 
all the relationships of the perfect Man to God. It 
parted in these directions, and it was resolvable 
into the two complementary ideals to which they 
led. And asa matter of fact the life of Christ on 
earth was the consummate realization of those 
ideals. [Compare with the above an admirable 
paragraph in Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. i. 281 f.]. 

The Jewish title ‘Messiah’ had upon it the 
stamp of something local and temporary; and as 
such it has lost much of its interest for the modern 
world. But the two other titles of which we have 
leen speaking imply what is neither local nor 
temporary, but as permanent as Humanity itself. 
It is therefore specially under these titles that our 
Lord most freely revealed Himself. 

There is, however, something in the title ‘Mes- 
siah’ which although present was not quite so 
prominent in the other two. They convey to us 
as fully as it could be conveyed what Jesus was 
in Himself. But they do not bring out in the same 
relief the historical mission that He had in the 
first instance for His contemporaries and through 
them for all after-ages. The wonderful birth, the 
wonderful works, the erucifixion, the resurrection, 


and the ascension may be viewed as aspects of the 
work of the Son of Man and of the Son of God,— 
they are aspects of the work of salvation and of 
the coming forth from and return to the Father, — 
but as enacted in space and time they might be 
more appropriately described as belonging to the 
manifestation of the Messiah. 

What deeper implications are there in the title 
‘Son of God’? Were the 4th cent. Fathers right in 
claiming that He who bore this title was not only 
in the full sense ‘Son’ but in the full sense ‘ God,’ 
—that to be the Son of God implied identity of 
nature or of essence ? 

We may say with confidence that a Sonship such 
as is described in the Fourth Gospel would carry 
with it this conclusion. How could any inferior 
being either enter so perfectly into the mind of the 
Father or reflect it so perfectly to man? Of what 
created being could it be said, ‘He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father’? We need not stay to 
pick out other expressions that admit of no lower 
interpretation, because the evangelist has made it 
clear by his Prologue what construction he himself 
put upon his own narrative. 

But, although this conclusion can really be made 
good independently of the next and last point that 
we have to consider, it is to some extent mixed 
up with it, and it may be well to pass on to this 
point. 

(iv.) Pre-existence.—When we use the title ‘Son 
of God,’ how much does it cover? Is it strictly and 
properly applied to the incarnate Christ, or does 
it extend backwards before the Incarnation? In 
other words, does it, or does it not, imply pre- 
existence? We cannot discuss this question ade- 
quately without taking in the rest of the NT. 
We may, however, provisionally ask what infer- 
ence would be drawn from the Gospels. 

And in regard to these there is no doubt that 
in the great majority of cases the words would be 
satisfied by a reference to Christ as incarnate. All 
the instances in the Synoptic Gospels would come 
under this head. On the other hand, it is equally 
little open to question thatin the Fourth Gospel 
Christ is conceived as pre-existent. Nothing could 
be more explicit than the opening verse. Christ as 
the Logos was in the beginning with God, and was 


God. But does this hold good of Him also as the 
Son? That is more debatable. We have to look 


about somewhat for expressions that are free from 
ambiguity. Perhaps there are not any. 

The clearest would be the verse Jn 138 (which 
belongs to the evangelist), if we could be sure that 
the common reading is correct: ‘ the only-begotten 
Son, which isin the bosom of the Father,’ seems 
to speak of this pre-existent condition (=zpos ror 
Gedy of v.1) as though it belonged to Him as Son. 
But then we are confronted by the well-known 
question of reading. It must be enough to refer 
to the elaborate note in WH, and to Dr. Hort’s 
dissertation (1876), with which the present writer, 
so far as his judgment goes, would express his 
agreement. But the reading would then be not 
‘the only-begotten Son,’ but ‘God only-begotten.’ 
Places like 3: [v./.]%, which are unambiguous as 
to pre-existence, do not clearly connect it with ‘ the 
Son.’ Indeed the first of these introduces some- 
what unexpectedly not the ‘Son of God,’ but the 
“Son of Man,’ who must be the Son incarnate. At 
the same time the terms ‘ Father’ and ‘Son’ are so 
correlative that the frequent occurrence of such 
phrases as ‘My Father which sent me,’ ‘ Not any 
man hath seen the Father save he which is from 
God,’ ‘I speak the things which I have seen with 
my Father,’ would seem to suggest that the relation 
of Father and Son existed before the Son became 
incarnate. At any rate the great emphasis on the 
two terms would seem to show that the relation te 
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which they point is not a passing phase, but some- 
thing that goes deep down into the essence of 
being. 

Or perhaps the case might be stated thus. The 
burden of proof really seems to lie with those who 
would refuse to associate the idea of pre-existence 
with that of Sonship. The many examples in 
which the term ‘Son’ is used without any such 
implication go but a very slight way to exclude 
it where it is really suggested. In the case of St. 
John there is a clear presumption that it is so 
suggested ; while in the Synoptic Gospels it is prob- 
able that the writers had not reflected upon the 
subject at all, and did but reproduce a portion of 
our Lord’s teaching upon it. The decision as to 
how far the Johannean presentation is to be 
accepted will depend upon the general estimate 
of the Fourth Gospel as a_ historical authority. 
To the present writer it seems in this instance, 
as in so many others, just to supply what the 
other Gospels lead us to the verge of without 
directly supplying. 

(c) For the apostles.— We have seen that the 
apostolic writers freely make use of the title 
‘Son of God’ as a formula to express their Chris- 
tian faith, or, as we may say in other words, in 
order to bring out their belief in the Divine side 
of the nature of Christ. What they meant would 
be very similar to the well-known exordium of the 
Second (so-called) Epistle of Clement: ‘ Brethren, 
we ought so to think of Jesus Christ as of God (as 
mept cot), as of the Judge of quick and dead.’ The 
phrase, in each case, is vague; to define it more 
exactly will be the work of centuries; but the 
frame or mould has been provided by which the 
work of those centuries is to be circumscribed. 

The principal question that meets us is the same 
as that with which we have just been dealing in 
regard to the Gospels. Does the term ‘Son of 
God,’ as used by the apostles, contain any implica- 
tion of pre-existence, or is it limited to Christ as 
incarnate? - 

Here again by far the greater number of passages 
are ambiguous; if they do not suggest pre-existence 
and pre-existent relations, they also do not exclude 
them. There are, however, two passages that bear 
upon the question more directly. 

One is the opening of the Ep. to the Hebrews: 
‘God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers 
in the prophets . . . hath at the end of these days 
spoken unto us in his Son, whom he hath appointed 
heir of all things, through whom also he made the 
worlds ; who being the effulgence of: his glory, and 
the very image of his substance, and upholding all 
things by the word of his power, when he had made 
purification of sins, sat down on the right hand of 
the majesty on high.’ . 

Two ways of taking this passage are possible. 
On the one hand, if we argue strictly, it may be 
urged that there is but one principal clause in the 
sentence, to which all the other subordinate and 
relative clauses are referred. This principal clause 
speaks of the Son [of God]. It would therefore 
follow that all the relative clauses point back to 
Him as Son. That is to say, that as Son He 

made the worlds’; as Son He is the effulgence 
of the Divine glory, the image of the Divine sub- 
stance ; as Son He upheld and upholds all things. 
That would carry back the Sonship to the time 
before creation, and would make it an attribute 
pertaining to the essence of Christ’s Godhead. 

But, on the other hand, it may be questioned 
whether we ought in this case to argue strictly. 
Because the relative clauses refer to the Son, it 
does not quite necessarily follow that they refer to 
Him as Son. It may be urged that the main 


contrast in the passage is between the previous 
revelations through the prophets and the final 
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revelation through the Son, z.e. the incarnate Son, 
and that this contrast dominates the whole pas- 
sage, many parts of which do indeed point to the 
Son as incarnate (‘whom he appointed heir of all 
things,’ ‘when he made purification of sins,’ ‘sat 
down at the right hand’). The other clauses, 
which imply pre-existence, would then be referred 
to the Son not strictly as such, but by a slight 
and quite natural laxity of language to Him who 
[afterwards, in view of His incarnation] came to 
be specially called ‘Son.’ This second way of 
taking the passage is not really stretched beyond 
what is common enough in language, though the 
first would be more accurate. 

The other passage is Col 1%) ‘the Son of his 
love . . . who is the image (eic&v) of the invisible 
God, the firstborn of all creation’ (mpwrdrokos 
mdons kticews). Now, it is true that in biblical 
usage the leading idea in rpwrdroxos is that of the 
legal rights of the firstborn, his precedence over 
all who are born after him (cf. Ro 8”), But in a 
context like this, in view of the defining genitive 
mdons KTicews, it seems wrong to exclude the idea 
of priority as well (pd mdons Kricews yevvnbels, 
Theodrt.; otherwise Haupt, Gefangenschaftsbriefe, 
p- 27). There is not a direct allusion to Ps 89?7 (), 
though it is very possible that the Messianic 
application of that verse led by several steps to 
the use of the term here. It brings in another 
cycle of expressions which help to carry back the 
conception of sonship from the historic to the pre- 
historic stage. See, further, Lightfoot, Col. ad loc. 

Ro 8*, where the Son does not become the Son 
by being sent, but is already ‘God’s own Son’ 
(emphatic) before He is sent, tends the same way. 

In the Epp. of St. John there is nothing quite 
conclusive. Weare really at the same level as in 
the Gospel. But, as there, the absolute use of ‘the 
Father’ and ‘the Son’ and of ‘God the Father’ 
Udit 2s beet Jin se Ch lebalewd ude )isuc- 
gests a conception of Sonship which dates back 
behind the historic manifestation. On Jn 1)8 see 
above. 

Note on the origin of the Christian use of the title ‘ Son of 
God.’ —In his able and interesting but far too confident and 
sweeping book, Die Anfinge unserer Religion (Tubingen u. 
Leipzig, 1901), p. 295, Prof. Wernle of Basel commits himself to 
the proposition that ‘from the OT and from Rabbinism there is 
no road that leads to the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ.’ 
He allows that the title ‘Son of God’ is strictly Jewish, but he 
appears to think that the further step ‘Son of God=God’ was 
taken upon Gentile ground, through the lax ideas brought in by 
the converts from paganism, and their readiness to admit new 
divinities to the Pantheon. Against this, indeed, ought rightly 
to be set the fact that the first lesson that they learnt on 
coming over to Christianity was the great lesson that God is 
One. But it was not really left to the Gentile Christians to 
crown an edifice that was incomplete without them. Wernle 
himself evidently feels that St. Paul had already gone far by 
identifying Christ with the ‘Lord’ of OT, He is obliged further 
to say that in his Christology St. Paul is not really a Jew, and 
to set down this side of his teaching to a supposed ‘mytho- 
logical tendency’ which he himself is unable to account for. 

It is one of the ground fallacies of Wernle’s book to attribute 
far too much to the initiative of St. Paul. If the deification of 
Christ had been really due to him, and if in carrying it out he 
had been acting in opposition to the sense of the Christian 
community, we should most certainly have heard of it. But it 
is quite beyond question that Christ Himself was accused before 
the Sanhedrin of an extreme form of blasphemy, and that it 
was upon that charge that He was condemned (Mk 1461-64 ||). In 
the Fourth Gospel we are expressly told that the Jews regarded 
the claim of Christ as ‘making himself equal with God’ (Jn 
518), It is, however, another of Wernle’s ground fallacies to 
treat especially the Jewish element in this Gospel with great 
one-sidedness (see Synopt. Frage, p. 255, a real blot upon an 
otherwise excellent book). 

The only at all contemporary attempt known to the present 


4 writer to distinguish radically between viss Heod and Ueos is in 


Clem. Hom. xvi. 15, 16 (cf. x. 10). It is characteristic of the 
teaching of that curiously isolated production. At a later date 
the distinction became the main fulcrum of Arianism. 

TW. Tork EARLY CHurcH.—We might sum up 
at the point we have reached; but it seems better 
to pass on a few steps beyond the close of NT. 
which is not a real break. 
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1. The sub-Apostolic Fathers.—In the sub-Apos- 
tolic writings we find a state of things very similar 
to that which we have just left behind. There is 
no doubt a certain amount of usage in which the 
term ‘Son’ may be appropriately explained of the 
Incarnate. 

Such would be, ¢.g., Ignatius, Smyrn. 1. 1, ‘ per- 
suaded as touching our Lord that he is truly of 
the race of David according to the flesh, but Son 
of God by the Divine will and power, truly born 
of a virgin.’ This is clearly modelled on Ro 14 
(similarly Barn. v. 9, 11). 

But even in this writer there are instances where 
a less restricted sense would seem to be intended, 
as in the Trinitarian passage, Magn. xiii. 1, ‘ that 
ye may prosper in all things . . . in the Son and* 
Father and in the Spirit’ (év vig «al marpl cat 
év mvevuart); and in Rom. inser., ‘[the Church] 
which I also salute in the name of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of the Father’ (viod warpés). We seem 
to have here the absolute use of ‘Jather’ and 
‘Son’ as correlative to each other, without refer- 
ence to the Incarnation. Cf. Magn. vi. 1, ‘Jesus 
Christ, who was with the Father before the worlds 
and appeared at the end of time’; if the Father- 
hood is pre-mundane, the Sonship must also be 
pre-mundane. 

All ambiguity is removed in Barn. vi. 12, where 
we have the first express reference of the plural in 
Gn 1° to ‘the Son,’ ‘ For the scripture saith con- 
cerning us, how he saith to the Son: Let us make,’ 
ete. (ct. v. 5). The strange reading ‘Son of God,’ 
foisted into the free quotation of Ex 17! in Barn. 
xii. 9, can hardly be adduced, because Joshua 
is regarded as a type by anticipation of the In- 
carnate. 

Another quite clear passage is Herm. Sim. ix. 
12. 2, where the Son of God, eo nomine, is described 
as ‘anterior to all creation, so that he became the 
Father’s adviser in his creation’ (6 wév vids 700 God 
wdons THS KTioEws avToU mpoyevéorepds EoTLV, K.T.D.). 
This evidently takes up the rpwriroxos mdons xricews 
of Col 1, assuming the doctrine if not actually 
referring to the words. 

Of the group of passages in Patr. Apost. where 
mais is certainly used in the sense of ‘Son,’ one at 
least, Ep. Diogn. vili. 9-11, refers unequivocally to 
the pre-Incarnate, ‘having conceived a great and 
unalterable scheme, he communicated it to his 
Son alone’ (dvexowdcaro wivw 7@ madi). The state 
of the case appears to be, that while in Patr. Apost. 
the title is still predominantly referred to the in- 
carnate state, the writers have no sense of being 
confined to this, and are quite prepared to go be- 
yond it. 

When we come to Justin all distinction is ob- 
literated, and the Son is frankly identified with 
the Logos; Apol. ii. 6, ‘But to the Father of all, 
who is unbegotten, there is no name given. .. . 
And his Son, who alone is properly called Son, the 
Word, who also was with him and was begotten 
before the works, when at first he created and 
arranged all things by him,’ ete. (6 dé vids éxelvou, 
0 pdvos Neyduevos Kupiws vids, 6 Ndyos mpd Tey ToLn- 
ato Kal cuvwv Kal yevywmevos, K.7T.r.). Here we not 
only have ‘Son’ and ‘ Word’ used as convertible, 
but a special stress is laid on the idea of ‘ genera- 
tion’ as involved in ‘Sonship,’ which a little later 
in Origen took shape in the doctrine of the Eternal 
Generation (de Princ. 1. i. 4, 9). Before this, in 
Ignat. Eph. vil. 2, both words yeyynrds and dyévynros 
(v.l. yevnrds and ayévnros) had been applied to 
Christ, but with quite untechnical freedom (cf. 
Lightfoot, ad doc., and ii. 90-94; also Robertson, 
Athanasius, pp. 149, 475 n.). 

The passage of Justin is very important as a 
landmark. From that time forwards what might 
be called the metaphysical treatment of the title 


‘Son’ becomes more and more common until it 
reaches its climax in the writers of the 4th century. 

Note on the meaning of ‘Son’ in the Apostles’ Creed. — 
There arose in Germany in the years 1892-1894 a rather sharp 
discussion about the Apostles’ Creed, begun by Harnack and 
taken up by Zahn, Kattenbusch, Cremer, and others. This also 
produced in England an admirable little volume of lectures by 
Dr. Swete (The Apostles’ Creed, Cambridge, 1894), which gives 
a concise account of most of the points at issue. Among these 
was the question as to the interpretation of the term ‘Son’ in 
the Creed, which Harnack wished to limit to the historic, as 
contrasted with the prehistoric, Sonship. Dr. Swete perhaps 
(p. 26 ff.) a little overstates both Harnack’s contention and the 
strength of the arguments against it. And yet that contention 
is really too sweeping, though the point made by Kattenbusch 
in his recently completed larger work (Das Apost. Symbol, ii. 
566f.), that the clause tov yevalevra tx aveiy. ay. z. Mapias r75 
zap). shows that the historic yzvvae1s was in the author’s mind, 
appears to be valid. It is true that the first interest in this 
paragraph of the Creed is in historical facts. But at the same 
time, as Kattenbusch also very rightly observes, there is no 
antithesis to the Christology of Pre-existence. The question is 
not really raised; and yet, as we might perhaps put it, the 
conception of Sonship is left open on that side. We are re- 
minded that the Creed is in its origin Western and not Oriental. 
And for Western thought more especially, the denial of a purely 
natural birth may be taken to imply pre-existence. 

It should be added that recent research places the origin of 
the Creed with confidence in the first half of the 2nd cent., and 
many would say in the first quarter; so that it would be 
strictly parallel to the Apostolic Fathers. 

2. Marcellus of Ancyra.—One episode in the 
controversies of the 4th cent. has a not incun- 
siderable reflex bearing on the interpretation of 
NG 

Marcellus of Ancyra was one of the keenest. 
supporters of Nicene doctrine. He seems, how- 
ever, to have asserted it on different grounds from 
those commonly brought forward. ‘The position 
he took up was in the first instance biblical. We 
have seen that the Arians exploited in their own 
interest the title ‘Son.’ They inferred from it 
the posteriority and inferiority of Him by whom 
it was borne. Marcellus appears to have met 
them by saying that the use which they made of 
the title was unwarranted and indeed altogether 
wide of the mark. According to him, the title 
‘Son’ had no reference to origin or to the pre- 
existent relation of Christ to the Father. The 
proper term to denote this relation was in his view 
not ‘Son,’ but ‘Logos.’ It appears to be a mis- 
take to say that he denied the ‘ Trinity’ or the 
distinct hypostatice existence of the Logos, though 
some of his speculations were not quite easily 
reconcilable with this. But his main contention 
was that ‘Logos’ was the proper name of the pre- 
Incarnate and ‘Son’ of the Incarnate, and that 
the biblical writers observed this distinction, the 
only apparent exception being cases in which the 
title ‘Son’ was used ‘ prophetically.’ Eusebius of 
Ceesarea, who replied to him, marshals an impos- 
ing array of no fewer than thirty separate desig- 
nations which he maintains to have been also used 
of the Son before the Incarnation; but they are 
nearly all wide of the mark, and it must be con- 
fessed that on this ground the victory rests rather 
with his opponent (see Euseb. de Heel. Theol. i. 
17-20, Migne, Pat. Gr. xxiv. 856-896 ; and on the 
whole controversy, esp. the monograph by Zahn, 
Marcellus von Ancyra, Gotha, 1867 ; and Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality (London, 1901, pp. 
208-215). 

Conclusion.—From what has been said, it will 
be seen that the assertion of Marcellus in regard 
to the biblical usage was really very much in the 
right direction, though—as is so often the case 
with the ancients, when they have got hold of a 
right principle in criticism or exegesis —it is 
rather too sweeping and unqualified. 

As compared with Marcellus and the modern 
revivers of his opinion, our own conclusion from the 
evidence passed in review would be, that while it 
is undoubtedly true that the biblical writers and 
the other early Christian writers before Justin, 
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start from the Incarnation and are thinking 
primarily of this, their thought does not neces- 
sarily end with it. It seems to point backwards 
into the dim past behind it. Certainly there is no 
sharp line of demarcation restricting the meaning 
of the title to the incarnate state and no other. 
The writers are so far from guarding themselves 
against any reference beyond the Incarnation that 
they seem rather naturally to suggest it. The 
Son is so called primarily as incarnate. But that 
which is the essence of the Incarnation must needs 
be also larger than the Incarnation. It must 
needs have its roots in the eternity of Godhead. 
[See esp. a very instructive and carefully balanced 
discussion in Moberly, Atonement and Person- 
ality, pp. 185 ff, 211-215). 


LITERATURE.—The most important literature will have been 
sufficiently indicated in the course of the article. The works 
to which the writer himself owes most are Dalman’s Worte Jesu 
(Leipzig, 1898), and H. J. Holtzmann’s Neutest. Theologie (Frei- 
burg i. B. u. Leipzig, 1897). To these should now be added 
Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentums (admirably translated 
under the title What is Christianity ¢ London, 1901), which has 
a very suggestive treatment of the subject, though too im- 
patient of formulated doctrine; and the portion of Moberly, 
Atonement-and Personality, just referred to. Younger students 
should not fail to have recourse to Dr. Swete’s Apostles’ Creed 
(Cambridge, 1894). W. SANDAY. 


SON OF MAN. —1. An expression occurring in 
both OT and NT, and used in the following 
applications. (1) A poet. synonym of ‘man,’ found 
in parallelism with ‘man’ (the word for ‘man’ in 
the two clauses being in the original a different 
one). See the occurrences in § 6; and add Ps 144° 
(for W272; || O78). (2) In Ezek. the title under which 
the prophet is regularly addressed by J”, 21:3 31-8 
and upwards of 90 times besides. Ezek. has a pro- 
found sense of the majesty of J”; and the expressio1 
is no doubt intended to mark the distance which 
separated the prophet, as one of mankind, from 
Him. The title is borrowed from Ezek. in Dn 8”. 
(3) In the vision in Dn 7 the glorious being whom 
Dan. sees brought ‘with the clouds of heaven’ to 
the Almighty, after the fourth beast (representing 
the empire of the Seleucid) is slain, to receive an 
everlasting and universal dominion (v.™), is de- 
scribed as ‘one like unto a son of man’ (Aram. 123 
vjx). The expression means simply a figure in 
human form. What the figure was intended to 
denote has been the subject of much controversy. 
At an early date (see § 11) it was undoubtedly in- 
terpreted of the Messiah, and the same view has 
been largely held down to the present time (e.g. by 
Ewald, Riehm, and Behrmann); but in the author’s 
own interpretation of the vision (vv.!®??*7) the 
‘saints of the Most High’ take the place of the 
‘one like unto a son of man’; and this constitutes 
a strong ground for concluding that he himself 
understood by it the glorified and ideal people of 
Israel (see, further, the present writer’s Comm. on 
Dan. p. 103ff.). The same expression in Greek (8010s 
vig@ avOpdmov: see RV) is applied also in Rev 178 144 
to the risen and glorified Christ. 

2. «The Son of man’ (6 vids rod dvOpudrov) is a 
designation of Christ, though one confined to the 
Gospels and Ac 7°°, and, except Ac 7° (where it 
occurs in Stephen’s dying exclamation”), found 
only in the mouth of Christ Himself (the quota- 
tion in Jn 12*4 forming no real exception). 

3. The following is a synopsis of the occurrences 
in the Synoptic Gospels, in the order given, or 


suggested, by St. Mark :— E 

Mt Mk Lk oe 

96 210 624 (hath authority on earth to forgive 
sins) 

128 228 6 (is lord of the sabbath) 


* Ch. the words spoken by James, the brother of the Lord, 


ust before his martyrdom, as reported by Hegesippus, ap. 
acer: ii. 23 (see vol. ii. p. 542), 
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Mt Mk Lk 

12822 [L25f*] 12108 (whosoever shall speak a word against 
the Son of man, etc.) 

[54] 622. (when men reproach you, etc., for the 
Son of man’s sake) 

1023+ (shall not have finished the cities of 
Israel, till the Son of man be come) 

(1082+]t 128 = (him shall the Son of man also confess 
before the angels of God) 

1119 734 (came eating and drinking) ' 

820 958 (hath not where to lay his head) 


(164*] (812*] (as Jonah was three days, etc. [Mt]; as 


0 1180 Jonah became a sign unto the Ninev- 


1240 ites, etc. [Lk]) 

1337 (he that soweth the good seed is 
the Son of man) || 

1341 (will send forth his angels, etc.) |} 

1613. [827+] [918+] ee men say that the Son of man 
is? 

[1621+] 831 922 (must suffer many things, be killed, 
and rise again) 

1627 838 926 (of him shall the Son of man be 


ashamed, when he cometh in the 
glory, etc. (Mk, Lk]; for the Son of 
man shall come in, etc. {Mt]) 

1623 (91 4] (927t] (shall not taste of death, till they see 
the Son of man coming, etc.) 

179 99 (93*] (to tell the vision to no man till the 
Son of man be risen from the dead) 


1712 912 Ge ae like Elijah [John the Bap- 
ist] 

1722 931 944 (shall be delivered into the hands of 
men, etc., and (Mt, Mk] rise again) 

1928 {1020*]  [1829*] (in the regeneration, when the Son of 
man shall sit on the throne, etc.) 

2018 1038 1891 (to be delivered to the chief priests, 
etc., and rise again) 

2028 104 [cf. 2227] (to give his life a ransom for many) 


1722, (when ye shall desire to see one of the 
days of the Son of man) 
2427 1724 (as the lightning . . . so shall be the 
coming of the Son of man) 
24300 [1326*] [2127*] (then shall appear the sign of the Son 
of man 
2430b 1326 2127 (shall SS the Son of man coming in 
(on) the clouds of heaven) 
2136 (watch... that ye may beable... 
to stand before the Son of man) 


2437 1726 (as were the days of Noah, so shall be 
the coming of the Son of man) 
2439 [1727*] ({as they were in those days. . .,] so 
shall be the coming, etc.) 
1730 ({as the days of Lot . . .,] so shal 


it be in the day that the Son of man 
is revealed) 

188 (when the Son of man cometh, shall 
he find faith on the earth %) 

1910 (came to seek and to save that which 


was lost) 
2444 [ef. 1333+] 1240 (in an hour that ye think not, etc.) 
2531 (when the Son of man shall come in his 
glory) 
262 (141*] [221*] (after two days the passover cometh, 
and the Son of man is delivered, etc.) 
2624a 1421a 22228 (goeth even as it is written of him) 
2624b 1421b — [2222b+](woe unto that man through whom 


the Son of man is betrayed) 


2645 1441 (is betrayed into the hands of sinners) 

(2649*] (1449*] 2248 (betrayest thou the Son of man with a 
kiss ?) 

2664 1462 2269 (from now ye shall see the Son of man 


sitting at the right hand of power) 
(286*] (166*] 247 (saying that the Son of man must be 
delivered, etc., and rise again) 


30 14 25 =69 times 


Mt 180) (|| Lk 1910, though in a very different connexion), in 
Mt 2518 the words ‘in which the Son of man cometh,’ and in Lk 
9°6 the clause ‘For the Son of man came not to destroy men’s 
lives but to save them,’ are not in the best MSS; cf. RVm on Mt 
1811, Lk 956, . 

The occurrences in the Fourth Gospel are Jn 151 313.14 
627. £3. 62 828 935 (NBD: cf. RVm), 1223.34 (see 314 828), y.24 1331 
(11 [or 12] times). None of these occurrences are parallel to 
any of those in the Synoptists. See, further, § 23. 


4. If the occurrences in the Synoptic Gospels are 
analyzed, it will be seen that the expression is 
attributed to Christ upon (probably) 40 distinct 


* The corresponding clause, or verse, entirely omitted (in Mk 
328 either omitted or modified ; see p. 588). 

+ ‘Son of man’ represented by a pron., or (Mk 91, Lk 927) by a 
paraphrase (‘ the kingdom of God’). 

{ In instructions to the disciples, attached to 1015.7. 9-14—=Mk 
67-11=Lk 91-5. 

§ Observe that Lk 1129=both Mt 164 and Mt 12°9, and that 
Lk 11°). 322= Mt 1242. 41, 

|| In the explanation of the parable of the Tares (no || in Mk, Lk). 
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occasions,* of which 8 are reported by the three 
Gospels, 13 by two, and 19 by one. No instance 
is, however, reported in Mark which is not in one 
(or both) of the other two Gospels. The occasions 
fall naturally into two great groups: (1) those in 
which the reference is to some aspect or other of 
the earthly work of Christ, in the time of His 
humility (including, in particular, His sufferings 
and death) ; (2) those in which the reference is to 
His future coming in glory. It is important to 
bear in mind the fact of these two applications of 
the expression ; for it has some bearing upon recent 
discussions of the subject. On the crucial passage, 
Mt 16%, see § 19. 

5. Before, however, we can proceed to examine the 
meaning of the title, a prior question must be con- 
sidered, which has assumed, within recent years, 
great prominence. Jesus, it is not doubted, spoke, 
at least as a rule, not Greek but Aramaic ; a proper 
method, therefore, it is urged, requires that we 
should begin by inquiring how the title would be 
expressed in Aramaic, and what meaning it would 
there possess. And when we proceed to trans- 
late back 6 vids rod dv@paérov into Aramaic an unex- 
pected and startling result discloses itself, which 
has involved students of the NT in great per- 
plexity. 

6. Let us first, for clearness, explain briefly the 
usage of the expression in Biblical Hebrew. 

In Biblical Hebrew, 078 32 or Diya (32 ‘sons of 
man’ (or ‘of men,’—o7s being a collective term) 
oceurs frequently,— though not so frequently as 
o7x(7) alone, and chiefly in poet. and later Heb.,— 
to denote mankind in general (Gn 10°, 1S 26%, 2S 
pes WES INOUE OS) IE ainosap  Ablnier Syunsys eRe! 
“son of man’ (i.e. not son of an individual man, 
but son (¢.¢. member) of the genaws man) also occurs, 
viz. (a) in the address to Ezekiel 2! ? 3!:3, and more 
than 90 times besides (so also Dn 81; ef. Enoch 601° 
714) ; (6) oceasionally in poet. parallelism with wx 
Ore PAS IN 23 Tis Gil Gor, alee 4A) (an) 
(nearly) 5147), Ps 84) 8017 (8) 146% (|| o’a.73 ‘nobles’), 
Mole Gy (pany Crimea” )is5 2s? ait 

7. In Aramaic os is not found.§ The term 
which, speaking generally, corresponds is wy, vy 
(in some dialects contracted, without difference of 
meaning, to v3), in the status emphaticus (corre- 
sponding to the def. art. in Heb.) xvix, sway (contr. 
xvi). ’Hndsha& (nadsha) mostly denotes ‘man’ in a 
general or collective sense, though it occurs occa- 
sionally (p. 582) in an individual sense: ’éndsh 
(nash), on the other hand, not infrequently pos- 
sesses an individual sense, and also often sinks to 
express nothing more than 7s, or ‘one’ (as in 
“every one,’ ‘no one’). 

In some Aramaic dialects, however, though not 
in all, ‘son (07 sons) of man (men)’ is common—in 
prose, and not merely, as in Heb., chiefly in 
poetry —in the ordinary sense of man (or men), 
the distinctive force of bar, ‘son,’ being no longer 
felt. The following are the main details of this 
usage :— 


(a) Judean Aramaic.—In Biblical Aramaic, the plur. ‘33 
NWIN ‘sons of men’ occurs Dn 2%8 521 (‘driven from the sons 
of men,’—interchanging with ‘driven from men’ (NWIN), 425. 32. 
33 (22. 29. 30)): elsewhere ’éndsha is used, 243 (‘ the seed of men’) ; 
416 (13) (‘changed from (the heart of) men’); 417. 25. 32 (14. 22. 29) 
521; 425.32. 33 (22. 29. 30) (just quoted) ; 78 (‘ eyes like the eyes of 
men’); Ezr 411(w38 determined by the foll. gen.). *Endsh occurs 
in the indeterm. sense of ‘a man,’ 5? 67.12 (8.13) (‘of any god or 
man’), 74.14; and in ‘every man,’ ‘no man,’ 210 310 57 612 (18), 


* Holsten and Oort reckon 42 occasions, distinguishing Lk 1180 
from Mt 1240, and Mk 8°8 Lk 926 from Mt 1627, 

+ So WN 3D Ps 42(8) 492 (3)> 629 (10), La 383, 

t But read here prob. O78 j33 (‘and between a man, and,’ etc.), 

§ The Targ., where it has O78 13 (as in Ezek., for 07N7]2, 
and occasionally besides), means ‘son of Adam.’ 


Ezr 611.* Bar ’éndsh, ‘a son of man,’ occurs only in the passage, 
of which more will be said below, Dn 74 ‘one like unto @ son of 
man.’ 

In the Targ. of Onkelos the plur. 8wW3'8 °13 occurs Gn 61115, 
Nu 2319, Dt 326.26; the sing. bar ’€nash does not occur at all, 
‘man ’—where it is not expressed by 133, 8124 (vir) — being 
represented always by ’éndsh, ’énasha. 

In the Targ. of Jonathan (on the prophets) the plur. ‘32 
NYLON occurs at least 20 times (as 1 S 1529 167-7 2410 2619) ; 
nash frequently (as Jos 15 211 817 108) ; bar ’éndash only Is 5112 
[cod. Reuchl., in ed. Lag., 05% 72] 562, Jer 4918. 33 5040 5143, Mic 
58—in each case being suggested directly by the Hebrew. 

(vb) In Nabatean Aramaic (some 30 inscriptions, chiefly 
sepulchral, mostly of 8-14 lines each, dating from B.c. 9 to 
A.p. 75),+ bar ’éndsh does not occur at all. Lndsh, enash 
occur pretty frequently, very much as in Daniel, in ‘every 
one,’ ‘no one,’ etc. (see CIS 1. i. 1977 2063-6 2099. 6 2108. 5 2127 
etc.). 

(c) Galilean Aramaic.—In the Palest. Talm. (3-4 cent. A.D.) 
bar nash (determ. bar ndshda) occurs with great frequency, and 
means simply a (single, individual) man, as ¥] 72 7N ‘a certain 
man (did so and so),’ 8Y3 72 817 ‘that man,’ 8w3 72 7777 ‘this 
man,’ and in a weakened sense, with a neg. or b3 ‘all,’ as ‘he 
went out w3 72 nawx xd) and found no one,’ #3 721 wi 723 b5 
(=late Heb. ¥°x) UN bs) “every one.’{ Obviously, in all these 
cases it would be absurd to render bar-ndsh(a) by ‘son of 
man.’ 

In the Palest. Lectionary (the ‘Evangeliarium Hierosoly- 
mitanum,’ ed. Erizzo, 1861, ed. Lagarde, in his Bibl. Syr. 
1892), of the 5th cent. a.D., the usage is similar: barnash 
standing regularly for ‘a man’ (as W372 IN=avipwros or evi pwxres 
vis, Lk 225 433 661030 1511 etc.); and barndsha (determ.) for 
6 avipamroc, aS Mt 44 1235. 35 2624. 24, Lik 829. 33. 35 ete, 

The same usage prevails in the Palest. Targums on the 
Pent.§, and on the Hagiographa (c. 7th cent. A.D.): see, for 
instance, bar ndash in Ly 21 4% 51.2.4. -1 etc, (‘if a man do so 
and so’: Onk. in all such passages w3°X), Ps 8018> (for ]2 
DIN) 1154 1186. 8 1443a. 4 ete. 5) and bar nash&@ in ‘that man,’ 
Ly 720b. 21b. 27b 174.9 198 etc. (Onk. always Nw3°N), Ps 85-5 5612 
6018 119194, 

(a) In Syriac, barnash, barndshd, in the meaning ‘man,’ are 
very common. Examples: for O78 Ex 1315, Is 4413, Jer 26 1014, 
Ezk 18. 10. “6 108-14, Dn 78; for zvlcaze:, Curet. and Pesh., Mt 44 
1212. 43 1511.11.18 198, Pesh. Mk 836.57, Jn 225 7-2. 23. 25, and (in 
‘every man’) Ro 29 34 1218 1619 (e/s zavres), and elsewhere. {] 


8. It thus appears that bar na@sh(a@) is a common 
Aramaic expression, in which the force of the ‘son’ 
has been so weakened by time as virtually to have 
disappeared, so that it practically means nothing 
more nor less than man (homo, Mensch,—not vir). 
The natural Aramaic original of 6 vids rod dvOp. 
would, however, seem to be darndshd. If, now, 
our Lord spoke Aramaic, and denoted Himself by 
this expression, what meaning can He have in- 
tended to convey by it? To this question, which 
is by no means a simple one, different answers have 
been given. 

(1) C. B. E. Uloth, who, it seems, was the first to 
set himself to answer it, came to the conclusion 
that Jesus called Himself ‘the man,’ meaning by 
the expression to point to His creaturely frailty 
and humility. ** 

(2) Eerdmans argued that the expression was not 
in the days of Christ a Mess. title, and was not 
used by Him as such. In opposition to the 
prevalent Mess, expectations, Jesus called Himself 
‘the man,’ meaning it to be understood that He 


* Of. Dalman, Aram. Dialektproben, 1896, p. 3 (from the 
Megillath Ta anith, of 1-2 cent. a.p.; see tb. p. 32, Gramm. des 
Jiid.-Pal. Aram. p. 7). 

t+ See Euting, Nab. lnschriften (1885), ed. and tr., with notes 
by Noldeke; or OJS 1. i, 196-224; several also reprinted in 
Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigr. pp. 450-455. 

{ See numerous examples in Lietzmann, 34-7; and cf. Dal- 
man, Aram. Dialektproben, pp. 28-30. The usage of the 
Palest. Midrashim is similar (7b. p. 15 ff.). 

§ In which bar nash(@) occurs much more frequently than 
would be supposed from the terms used by Dalman (Die Worte 
Jesu, 194). 

|| And so, in the ‘Fragmentary’ (Palest.) Targ. to the Pent., in 
the recension from a Paris MS edited by Ginsburger (1899), even 


in Gn 176 {N97 WI 72923): cf, Ex 1919 (for wN 3 Onk Nxw3N), 
Nu 127 awp ay wi aaa n> (in the Leipz. MS [p. 85] ws 725). 
“| On the Samaritan see Fiebig [§ 24 end], p. 14 ff. 
** Godgeleerde Bijdragen, 1862, p. 467 ff 
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was a man, and not more. ‘Translated literally 
into Greek, it was not understood, and under the 
influence of apocalyptic phraseology (Dn 7® etc.) 
made into a title of Christ.* 

(3) Wellhausen, in 1894 and 1897, also considered 
that Jesus intended by the term to speak of Him- 
self as ‘the man,’ meaning, however, by the ex- 
pression the one who completely fulfilled the idea 
of man, and who as such was in specially close 
relation to the Father; and the early Christians, 
not understanding how He could have so described 
Himself, in translating rendered barndsha falsely 
by 6 vids rod dv@pwrov instead of by 6 dvOpwiros: the 
expression was thus brought into connexion with 
Dn 738, and so became a standing Messianic desig- 
nation of Christ.+ 

(4) Arnold Meyer+ called attention to the fact 
that in Aramaic, in particular in the Aramaic 
spoken in Galilee, it was not unusual for a person 
to speak of him- (or her-) self as ‘this man,’ ‘this 
woman’ (8722 8007, NSnm’N Nvn7),$ and also that there 
are, even in the OT, passages in which, though the 
general term ‘man’ is used, the reference is clearly 
to the speaker (Job 3° 16%"); and he applied this 
principle to the explanation of at least some of the 
passages in the Gospels: sometimes, in using the 
expression, Jesus spoke of men in general (as 
Mk 2°8 «Therefore man is lord of the sabbath,’ 
12**), sometimes He pointed by it to Himself (as 
Mk 2” ‘that ye may know that a man hath 
authority on earth to forgive sins,’ Mt 8”, 119 ¢a 
man came eating and drinking,’ ete.): the early 
Greek-speaking Christians, translating it by 6 vids 
Tov av@pwrov, combined with it associations derived 
from Dn 7*. This explanation does not carry us 
very far. It istrue, it might in the abstract (see 
§ 22) be adopted for some of the passages cited ; 
but otherwise the expression used in the Gospels is 
not, as in the Galilzan phrase quoted, ‘this man’; 
nor does Meyer make any attempt to show how 
in the numerous other passages concerned, the pre- 
dictions of sufferings and the eschatological utter- 
ances, the expression ‘a man’ could have been 
naturally employed by Christ (ef. Fiebig, p. 74 f.). 

(5) Lietzmann, as the result of a careful ex- 
amination of the existing evidence, literary and 
philological, rejecting the solutions of his prede- 
cessors, reached the startling conclusion || that 
‘Jesus never applied to Himself the title ‘‘son of 
man” at all, because it does not exist in Aramaic, 
and upon linguistic grounds cannot exist,’—on 
account, viz., of the fact mentioned above, that 
barndshad, though it is lit. ‘the son of man,’ in 
actual usage means simply ‘the man,’so that the 
distinction made in the Greek between 6 dv@pwios 
and 6 vids Tov avOpHmrov could not have existed in 
Aramaic (both expressions being translations of 
the same word, barndsha). The evangelical tradi- 
tion which attributes to Christ the use of this 
title is consequently false. The title arose in 
Greek : vids dv0pérov, as a translation of barndsh 
in such passages as Mk 21° *, sounded strange ; it 
was consequently, under the influence of Dn 7”, 
turned, under the form 6 vids rod d4., into a title of 
Christ, first in the apocalyptic discourses declaring 
His future rapovoia, and afterwards more generally 
in other discourses (pp. 91-95). And Lietzmann 
supports this conclusion by various subsidiary 
arguments, of which the principal are: (1) the fact 
that ‘the son of man’ was no accepted Messianic 
title in the age of Christ; (2) the absence of the 
expression from the writings of St. Paul, which, he 
claims, is scarcely conceivable had it really been 

* Theol. Tijdschr. 1894, pp. 153-176 ; 1895, pp. 49-71. 

tIsr. u. Jiid. Gesch. (1894) p. 312; ed. 3 (1897), p. 381; cf. 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi. (1899) p. 200F. 

t Jesu Muttersprache (1896), pp. 91-101, 140-149. 

§ Dalman, Grammatik, 77 f.; Die Worte Jesu, 204. 

| Der Menschensohn, 1896, p. 85 
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used habitually by Christ ; (3) its absence likewise 
from the literature of the sub-apostolic ages, the 
Didache, Clement, Polycarp, the Shepherd of Her- 
mas, ete., after a review of which Lietzmann finds it 
to be first alluded to by the Gnostic sect of Ophites 
(pp. 62-69), Marcion (¢, 120-150 A.D.), and Ignatius 
(Ephes. xx. 2, T@ vig dvOpwhrov Kai vig Oeod). And 
Wellhausen, though for long he could not bring 
himself to such a towr de force (‘Gewaltstreich’), 
was forced ultimately to agree with Lietzmann. 
The sense in which he formerly (see above) 
supposed Christ to have used the expression he 
now considered to be too abstract, and could conse- 
quently find no alternative left but, bold as the 
step might appear, to deny that Christ used the 
expression at all. The title originated in Dn 7*, 
being attributed first to Jesus in the eschatological 
passages (cf. Mk 137°, where, as Wellh. observes, 
‘the son of man’ is not expressly identified with 
the speaker); and its adoption afterwards as a 
general self-designation of Jesus was perhaps 
facilitated by a misapprehension of passages such 
as Mk 2°, in which barndshd, though meant gener- 
ally, was interpreted as referring specially to 
Christ.* 


The general conclusion that Christ had not Himself used the 
title had been reached before, though without the use of the 
argument based upon the Aramaic, by Volkmar in 1870, and 
especially by Oort (in De Uttdrukking 6 vies cot &. in het NT, 
1893), who, though he allowed that Jesus might have used the 
expression as a symbol of the future kingdom, argued that He 
did not use it as a self-designation ; it was introduced first as 
a personal title by the early Christians from apocalyptic litera- 
ture, and was ascribed afterwards to Jesus Himself by the 
evangelists. 

9. Such a conclusion, conflicting, as it does, with 
all the direct evidence that we possess on the 
subject, could not be accepted, except upon the 
clearest and strongest grounds; and it is not sur- 
prising to find the leading NT scholars on the 
Continent, including even those who approach the 
Gospel records from a thoroughly critical stand- 
point, opposed to it. The principal objections 
may be thus summarized. (1) The variations be- 
tween this title and the personal pron. presented 
by many of the parallel narratives (see the Table), 
show, indeed, that there are occasions on which 
we cannot be sure whether the term was actually 
used by our Lord or not, and it might be admitted 
(see § 22) that there were even other passages in 
which it had been attributed to Him incorrectly ; 
but that an expression which in the Gospels is 
attributed solely to Him, and is never used by 
the evangelists themselves, should in reality have 
been never used by Him, but have been introduced 
into the Gospels  ntirely by the evangelists, 
implies an inversion of the facts which is hardly 
credible. (2) The attribution of the expression 
to Christ does not depend upon isolated texts in 
individual Gospels; it has in many cases, as the 
Table shows, the support of the double, and even 
of the triple, Synoptic tradition. (3) Exactly the 
same usage is found, moreover, in the independent 
tradition represented by the Fourth Gospel ; and, 
as Dr. Drummond [§ 24] remarks, ‘there seems to 
be no particular reason for its appearance in this 
Gospel, except the fact that it was at least believed 
to be a common expression in the mouth of Jesus.’ 
Direct personal reminiscences unquestionably un- 
derlie both these traditions; and, as the same 
authority further remarks, ‘the apostles must 
have known whether their Master spoke of Him- 
self in the way recorded in the Gospels or not ; and 
the Gospels are sufticiently near apostolical sources 
to make us pause before admitting that the Church 
is responsible for the appearance of so striking 
a characteristic’ as this title in the mouth of 
Christ. (4) Even assuming that the title was intro- 
duced into the eschatological passages in the manner 

* Skizzen wu. Vorarbeiten, vi. (1899) pp. 188, 200f., 206, 214. 
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supposed, it is difficult to conjecture a motive for 
extending the usage to a number of other passages 
of an entirely different character (Baldensperger 
(§ 24], p. 254). (5) As regards the supposition that 
the ascription of the expression to Christ was due 
to the early Church, Dr. Drummond observes : 
‘The Church was more likely to omit than to 
insert the phrase. Jelianee is placed on the 
silence of Christian writers to show that the phrase 
was not known. The Gospels conclusively prove 
that it was known; and to imagine that it was a 
favourite expression just during the period when 
the Gospels were composed, and that before that 
time it was not known, and after that time it 
was not in common use, is to construct history 
to suit the hypothesis. The Church would have 
preferred some title apparently higher and more 
dignified.’ (6) St. Paul, it is urged, never uses 
the title. jut neither do the evangelists in 
speaking of Christ, and yet their own narratives 
show that they were acquainted with it, and 
believed it to have been used by Christ. Unless 
Ac 7° is to be eliminated as unhistorical, along 
with the numerous occurrences of the title in the 
mouth of Christ found in the Gospels, it must have 
been known at the time of Stephen’s martyrdom 
as a designation of Jesus; for otherwise there 
would be no suflicient cause in Stephen’s exclama- 
tion to account for the fury of the Jews (Drum- 
mond). Schmiedel, moreover,* argues at length 
that the use made of Ps 8 in 1 Co 157 and He 
25-9 presupposes the acquaintance of the apostles 
with the expression as a designation of Christ ; 
the fact that they do not use it more frequently is 
not dificult to explain. They wrote largely for 
converts from heathenism, who would be liable to 
misunderstand it; and they naturally chose by 
preference terms which would give prominence to 
the Divinity of Christ. The case would be similar 
with the sub-apostolic writers. Barnab. 121°, 
however, which, it had been alleged, was proof 
that the writer was unacquainted with the title, 
had been wrongly explained (as Lietzmann after- 
wards adinitted t). 

10. All these considerations would, however, un- 
doubtedly have to yield, if it were philologically 
certain that ‘the son of man’ cowld not have been 
an expression used by our Lord. The reasons ad- 
duced in support of this conclusion are, beyond 
question, weighty; we must consider carefully 
whether they are conclusive. 

In the first place, it must be clearly understood 
that we have no actual knowledge ot the Aram. 
original used (presumably) L, Christ. We have 
no records of the Galilean dialect as early as the 
first cent. A.D. ; and hence the Aram. original of 
‘theson of man’ is a matter not of actual know- 
ledge, but of inference. Three possibilities must 
be kept in view. (1) Wellh. says that barndsh(a) 
in the sense of ‘man’ is common to Aramaic 
dialects in genera] ; but this statement is in excess 
of the evidence ; its occurrence in the exceptional 
passage Dn 7! (in which a semi-poetical expression 
would be but natural) is not proof that it was in 
general use in that sense in Bibl. Aramaic; and 
itis not found in other passages of Dn. (as 7+ 8), 
in which, if it were as commonly in use as it is in 
the Jerus. Talm., it might be naturally expected. 
It does not occur in the Aram. of Onk., and occurs 
but rarely in that of Jon. (§ 7a); and though 
Wellh. (pp. vi, 195) explains its absence from these 
Targums by the fact that their authors adhered 
closely to the Heb. (in which, as pointed out in § 6, 
the sing. ‘son of man’ is of rare occurrence), yet 
it is not certain that this explanation is the 
correct one. The Pal. Targ. on the Psalms and 


* Prot. Monatshefte, Juli 1898, p. 260 fi, 
t Theol. Arb. aus dem Rhein. Pred.-Verein, 1898, H. 2, p. 8. 


Job, and the Pesh., are also in general literal 
translations, and yet bar ndsh(d) occurs in both 
frequently (ef. above, § 7 (c), (@)). 

Onk. uses regularly wis for ‘soul’ (=person), Ly 21 42 27 

51.2.4 ete.; and S147 NwIN for ‘that soul,’ Gn 1714, Ex 3114, 
Ly 720. 21.27 198 206 and elsewhere. In all these passages 
pseudo-Jon. uses as regularly ‘barnash,’ ‘barnasha.’ So in Dt 
83.3 (for DANA) pseudo-Jon, has Nw 72, while Onk. has XwW3°N ; 
and in the expression ‘the work of man’s (or men’s) hands’ 
ON is rendered by barndsh(@) in the Palest. Targums (Ps 1154 
13515, 2 Ch 3219), but by ’éndsh@ in Onk. (Dt 428) and Jon. 
(2 K 1918, Is 3719). Similarly wx is rendered in the Pal. 
Targums by barndsh(a@), Ps 85 920.21 10315 10419 etc., but by 
‘énashad in Jon. (Is 137 246 5112 562), Cf. also Ps 1188 (Pal. 
Targ.: v3 72) with Jer 175 (Jon. : xw3’x). So Fiebig, p. 11. 
. It is true (é)ndsh@ is used mostly as a collective term; but 
Wellh.’s argument (p. v) to show that it is used so always, 
and that consequently, unless bar (é)ndsh(@) were in use, there 
would have been no means of expressing the idea of (a single, 
particular) man (homo) in Aram., is surely not conclusive ; for 
in Onk. 8147 Nwi’x, as has been just shown, occurs repeatedly 
in the sense of that man (comp. in Heb. the analogous indi- 
vidual and collective applications of vx). So Fiebig, p. 11. 

The Aram. dialects do differ from one another in 
details of linguistic usage ; * and though barndsh(d@) 
is common in the Galilean dialects of the 3rd or 4th 
cent. A.D., it may not, as Dalman points out, have 
been equally common in the Ist cent. ; and if usage 
had not at that time obliterated the distinctive 
force of the first part of the compound, bar nasha 
might have been used by Christ in the sense of 
‘the Son of man.’ It must, however, be allowed 
that Fiebig [§ 24] has made it probable (pp. 33-36, 
59f.) from quotations in the Jerus. Talm. that dar 
nash(a@)=‘man’ was current in Galilee in the 2nd 
cent, A.D. 

(2) In the Sin. (Curet.) and Pesh. versions of 
NT, ‘the Son of man’ is, for distinction from the 
barndsha& which stands for 6 dv@pwros, always repre- 
sented by b’réh d’ndshat (lit. his son, that of man, 
—the pleonasm being an idiom very common in 
Aram.t),—grammatically (Nold.) ‘a more strongly 
determined form of barndshad.’ If in the Aram. 
spoken in the time of Christ barndsh(a) was really 
in common use in the sense of ‘man,’ there does 
not seem to be any sufficient reason why, if our 
Lord desired to express the idea of ‘tke Son of 
man,’ He should not have made use of this expres- 
sion. There would be nothing unsuitable in its 
being an unusual and emphatic one ; and that there 
was some Semitic expression bearing this meaning 
appears, as Hilgenfeld has pointed out,§ from the 
fact that in the Gospel ace. to the Hebrews, which 
Jerome himself translated from Aramaic (or, as he 
elsewhere says, from Hebrew), there was a saying 
of Christ, addressed to James, which (in Jerome’s 
tr.) reads, ‘ Frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia 
resurrexit filius hominis a dormientibus..’ || 

From a communication printed by Dr. Drummond, it appears 


that Prof. Noldeke also is disposed to agree with Wellhausen. 
To differ from Prof. Nodldeke on a point of Aramaic or Arabic 


* See, for some illustrations, Dalm. Gramm. 34-40. 

+ Breh d’barndsha@ ‘Son of the son of man’ is certainly a 
‘theological barbarism’ ; it does not, however, occur (as Wellh., 
by an oversight, says, p. 1947.) in the Pesh., but in the Palest. 
Lectionary. 

{ See, e.g., Dalm., Dialektproben, p. 15, 1. 2, {827 7°71 =whose 
son? 7pin7 A I=the son of Hezekiah. So Dn 220 38.25 ete., 
and constantly in Syriac (as Mt 11 [thrice]). According to Wellh. 
vreh d’nasha@ (on account of the sing. suff. and the following 
virtual plural) is ‘unmdglich’ (p. vi). But sw’ is regularly 
in the Tgg. construed with a sing. ; and Job 720 1419 3316, Pesh., 
are precise formal parallels (see, further, Fiebig, p. 48 ff.): more- 
over, if the expression were ‘impossible’ in Syriac, would the 
authors of the Syriac versions of the Gospels have employed it? 

§ Z. f. Wiss. Theol. 1897, 475 (cf. Berl. philol. Wovhenschr. 1897, 
Heft 49); 1899, 150. 

| Jerome, de Viris Ill. c. 2 end (ed. Bened. tv. ii. 102; ed. 
Vall, ii. 817; Migne, ii. 613); see Hilgenf. Hvangg. sec. Hebr. 
ete. que supersunt (1866), pp. 17ff., 29. Lietzmann’s reply 
(Theol. Arb, p. 10) is to the effect that even here the title must 
be of Greek origin, because it is only in Greek that the con- 
ditions for its having arisen can be shown to have existed. 

4| Journ. of Theol. Studies, Apr. 1901, p. 357 f. 
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usage would be to court certain error; but from the terms in 
which he expresses himself, it does not seem that he means to 
pronounce an absolute philological veto against the position 
nih Jesus may have spoken of Himself in Aramaic as ‘the Son 
of man. 


(3) No doubt our Lord, as a rule, spoke in 
Aramaic; but, as Prof. Sanday has remarked to 
the present writer, it is quite possible that He 
may, upon occasion, have spoken also in Greek. 
In this case, which is more than a mere abstract 
possibility, the expression 6 vids rod dv@pdmov may 
actually have been sometimes heard upon His lips. 

ll. Origin and meaning of the term as used in 
NT.—Here we must first consider the question 
whether the term is used in previous or contem- 
pony Jewish literature, and, if so, in what sense. 

n Dn 7}, as has been already remarked, the ‘one 
like unto a son of man’ denoted originally, in all 
probability, the glorified people of Israel ; but the 
expression was undoubtedly interpreted at an early 
date of the Messiah. The most remarkable evi- 
dence of this is afforded by that part of the 
(composite) Book of Enoch (ch. 37-70), which is 
commonly known as the ‘ Similitudes,’ and which 
is attributed generally to the lst cent. B.C. (see 
vol. i. pp. 707°-708"). Enoch is here represented 
as carried in his vision into heaven, where he 
sees the ‘Head of Days’ (a title of the Almighty 
suggested by Dn 738) surrounded by an innumer- 
able company of angels (40'), and beside Him the 
Messiah, sitting on ‘the throne of his glory’ 
(627-55 6977-*9) and executing judgment upon 
wicked men and angels. The Messiah is often 
spoken of as the ‘ Elect One’ (Is 421); but in ch. 
46 he is introduced in terms which more particu- 
larly concern us here— 


461 ‘And there I saw One who had a head of days (i.e. an 
aged head), and his head was white like wool (Dn 79), and with 
him was another one whose face was as the appearance of a 
man, and his face was full of graciousness, like one of the holy 
angels. 2AndLasked the angel who went with me, and showed 
me all the hidden things, concerning that son of man, who he 
was, and whence he was, and why he went with the Head of 
Days. And he answered and said unto me, % This is the son of 
man who hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth righteous- 
ness, and who reveals all the treasures of that which is hidden, 
because the Lord of Spirits hath chosen him, and his lot before 
the Lord of Spirits hath surpassed everything in uprightness 
for ever. 4And this son of man whom thou hast seen will 
arouse the kings and the mighty ones from their couches, and 
the strong ones from their thrones, and execute judgment 
upon them.’ 


The judgment is deseribed most fully in ch. 62— 


622 ‘And the Lord of Spirits seated him (the Elect One) on 
the throne of his glory, and the spirit of righteousness was 
poured out upon him, and the word of his mouth slew ail the 
sinners [Is 114], and all the unrighteous were destroyed before 
his face. .. . 5And their countenance will fall, and pain will 
seize them, when they see that son of man sitting on the throne 
of his glory. . .. ¥And all the kings and the mighty and the 
exalted and those who rule the earth will fall down on their 
faces before him, and worship, and set their hope upon that son 
of man, and will petition him and supplicate for mercy at his 
hands.’ But it will be too late: the ‘angels of punishment’ 
will take them in charge, and carry them away to their appointed 
doom. But the righteous will be saved on that day; 14‘and 
the Lord of Spirits will abide over them, and with that son of 
man Will they eat and lie down and rise up for ever and ever.’ 
Of. 6927 “And he sat on the throne of his'glory, and the sum of 
judgment was committed unto him, the son of man, and he 
caused the sinners and those who have led the world astray 
to pass away and be destroyed from off the face of the earth.’ 


The ‘son of man’ of the ‘Similitudes’ is thus an 
august, superhuman being, who is seated on his 
throne beside the Almighty, and exercises in par- 
ticular the functions of yudge. Thisrepresentation, 
it is to be observed, though based, no doubt, upon 
that of Dn 7, is not identical with it: in Daniel it 
is God who is the judge; the ‘one like unto a son 
of man’ appears upon the scene only after the 
judgment is completed, and he comes, not to 
exercise judgment, but to receive a kingdom. 

It has been much disputed whether ‘the son of 
man’ is a ¢itle in the Similitudes or not. 
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The expressions used are, ‘that (zekw or we’etw) son of man’ 
(462 482 625 [see Charles, or Beer, in Kautzsch’s Apokryphen, 
ad loc.], vy.9- 14 6311 6926. 29. 29 701 7117), ‘this son of man’ (464), 
and ‘the son of man’ (463 [see Dillm. dvth. Gram. § 194] 627 6927), 
On the one side, it is argued, Enoch sees in his vision a human 
form (461), which is afterwards (462 etc.) referred to as ‘that 
(or this) son of man,’—‘ son of man,’ rather than simply ‘man,’ 
being (presumably) employed, partly.on account of Dn 713 (which 
the context shows to be in the writer’s mind), partly as being a 
rather more distinct and individual term. ‘The son of man’ of 
463 627 6927 might similarly be nothing more than an expression 
referring back to 461; and the same, it is urged, might be said 
even of 6 vids cod dvilparov, if, as is possible (see esp. Charles, 
Eschatology, p. 214f.), this were the Greek whith lay before the 
Ethiopic translator.* On the other hand, the somewhat marked 
prominence of the term is an indication that some significance 
attaches to it; else why does the writer not say ‘the Elect one’ 
(as 492. 4 513. 5 526.9 a7.), or ‘the Anointed one’ (as 4810 524)? 


On the whole, it may probably be fairly said, as 
is claimed by Baldensperger ([§ 24], p. 246), and 
admitted by Dr. Drummond (p. 544), that the ex- 
pression, even if not a title in Enoch, is next door 
to becoming one, and that the step of making it 
a title is one which at any time afterwards might 
be readily taken. If, however, the view of ‘the 
son of man’ adopted in this art. (§§ 17, 21) be the 
correct one, it will be seen to be a matter of in- 
difference whether the expression was a ‘ title’ in 
Enoch or not. 


The reader ought, however, to be aware that it can hardly 
be said to be certain that the ‘ Similitudes’ are of pre-Christian 
origin ; though this is the view taken by the great majority of 
critics, who urge in particular that, had they been written (or 
interpolated) under Christian influence, the allusions to the 
historical Christ would have been more definite. See Schitirer2, 
ii. 626 (Biii. 201f.). 


12. Another passage, which, though of post- 
Christian date (probably A.D. 81-96), seems to 
show no traces of Christian influence (see vol. ii. 
p. 7667), and deserves to be quoted in the same 
connexion, is 2 (4) Es 13%, Here Ezra is repre- 
sented as seeing in a dream the sea disturbed by a 
wind, and a ‘man,’ who is declared afterwards 
(v.25) to be God’s appointed judge and deliverer 
(t.e., though the word itself is not used, the 
Messiah), ascending out of it— 

‘ And I beheld, and, lo, this wind caused to come up from the 
midst of the sea as it were the likeness of a man, and I beheld, 
and, lo, that man flew with the clouds of heaven [cf. Dn 714] : 
and when he turned his countenance to look, all things trembled 
that were seen under him.’ In the sequel, the same ‘man that 
came up out of the sea,’ as he is termed (v.°, cf. vv.25.51), 
destroys by a ‘flaming breath,’ proceeding out of his mouth, 


the multitudes which assemble against him, and calls back to 
the land of Israel the ten tribes (vv. 10f. 12. 39-49), 


Here then at least the Messiah is described, with 
evident reference to Dn 7°, as a ‘man.’ 


Dr. Charles has called attention also to 4 Es 6! in the Syr., 
Eth., and Arab. t versions (the world to be judged finally—first by 
[Arab. on account of] a ‘man’ [Syr. 8w372 7°13],—or, to judge 
from the Eth. vers., by a ‘son of man,’—and afterwards by God: 
see Hilgenf. Mess. Jud. pp. 223, 275, 334); but the statement is 
inconsistent with 66, and is open to the suspicion of being a 
Christian interpolation (cf. Hilgenf. p. 54 7.). 


13. In spite, however, of the usage of the ‘Sim- | 


ilitudes,’ and of 2 Es 13%, it seems clear that ‘the 
Son of man’ was no generally accepted title of the 
Messiah in the days of Christ. Dalm. (Die Worte 
Jesu, 197-204) shows that nothing exists in Jewish 
authorities in favour of such a supposition. The 
same conclusion is supported by the testimony of 
the Gospels: ‘It is inconceivable that the Lord 
should have adopted a title which was popularly 
held to be synonymous with that of Messiah, 
while He carefully avoided the title of Messiah 
itself? (Westcott). The reply that He used it 
enigmatically is not to the point; for though He 


* The Eth. zeku and we’etu not infrequently, in translations 
from the Greek, represent the Greek art. (Charles, @.c. ; Dillm. 
th. Lea. col. 1057, 919). They are not, however, used in the 
Eth. NT in the tr. of 6 vids vot xvIpaxov. (Dr. Charles, in his tr. 
of 6926. 29.29 701, has not represented the Eth. ‘ that’). 

+ The Arab version published by Ewald (Das vierte Ezrabuch, 
1863): that published by Gildemeister (1877) is different. 
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might have signified by it something different 
from the popular conception of the Messiah, it 
would still (ex hyp.) have been the Messiah, which 
those who heard Him would have understood Him 
to mean. Upon the same supposition, moreover, 
His use of it could not but have excited the hos- 
tility of the Jews, of which, however (in this con- 
nexion), the Gospels afford no trace: the ‘blas- 
phemy’ of Mt 26%=Mk 16 consisted evidently 
not in His use of this title, but in the Divine 
prerogatives predicated of Himself as the bearer 
of it. The most that might be supposed is, that 
though not generally current as a title of the 
Messiah, it was familiar in that sense in the 

articular circle to which the ‘Similitudes’ be- 
onged (above, vol. ii. 622”, cf. 6167). 

14. In considering the meaning of the title, it 
ought to be clearly understood that it is not any- 
where explained in the NT, so that whatever view 

‘of it be adopted must be a matter of conjecture 
and inference. ‘To the same cause is due what is 
generally allowed to be the great difficulty of the 
question, and also the wide divergence of the con- 
clusions which have been reached regarding it. 
The question is further complicated by the fact 
that there are two possible starting-points for the 
investigation: is the name a mere title, taken, as 
it were mechanically, from Dn 7%, and so a mere 
periphrasis for ‘ Messiah’? or does the significance 
of the title lie in the four words of which it con- 
sists, and is the meaning which our Lord intended 
to convey by it to be ascertained by an analysis of 
these words? Ormay the interpretations suggested 
by these two opposite points of view be in any way 
combined? Or, on the other hand, whichever of 
these interpretations be adopted, does it logically 
render the other unnecessary and superfluous [ef. 
§ 20. 12]? Still further difficulties arise when the 
details of its usage in the Gospels are considered, 
as, for instance, the very different predicates 
associated with it; and further divergent con- 
clusions are arrived at, corresponding to the view 
taken by the individual critic of the chronology 
of our Lord’s discourses, and other questions of 
Gospel criticisin. 

15. Two main views may be said to have been 
advocated. According to one view, the title has 
no meaning of its own,* it is intended simply to 
point to the ‘one like unto a son of man’ in Dn 
7°,+ and so to express, directly and distinctly, 
the Messiahship of Jesus. According to the other 
view, the title, though it may have been chosen 
with an eye to Dn 7, expressed primarily the 
thought that Jesus was, in some special sense, a 
man above other men, the supreme representative 
of humanity, and only indirectly, especially towards 
the close of His ministry, suggested in addition the 
thought of His Messiahship. High authorities can 
be quoted for both these views. Thus Holtzmann 
writes (WT Theol. 1897, p. 247), ‘The title certainly 
originates in Dn 7°. Jesus adopts Daniel’s view of 
the future kingdom: close beside this is in Daniel 
the figure of the ‘‘one like unto a son of man” 
who receives the kingdom from God, and in whom 
therefore it was natural for Jesus to see Himself pre- 
figured: even though in Daniel the figure symbol- 
ized only the kingdom (and not its head), still here 
was the person who would establish it: Jesus, by 
His adoption of the title, implied that it would not 
be established apart from Himself.’ He did not, 
Howe Von Lan Daca RAS rae of the title, use 

er SS pp. 250 top, 260, 263 

Z Schmiedel, P-, 264: ‘The name is given [viz. by Dn 713]; 
what it signifies is matter not for an analytical judgment, but 
for a synthetical one,’ i.e. it is to be ascertained from ‘predicates 

defining the work or office of the Messiah.’ Cf. Holtz. p- 
253 bottom, 264 n.; Wellh. p. 214. 


+ Cf. H. A. W. Meyer on Mt 820 (altered in the Sth ed. by 
B. Weiss). 


[ef. below, § 19]). ‘Jesus,’ Holtzmann continues, 
‘throws into the title whatever is characteristic of 
His mission and ministry. He makes it the exclu- 
sive designation of the person who is to represent 
and realize the ideas expressed by it. Just because 
He is conscious that this mission brings with it 
earthly privation and suffering, and even death, 
the ‘Son of man” becomes the subject of pre- 
dications relating not only to future glory, but 
also to earthly humiliation and death. Thus 
Jesus is, and is called, the ‘‘Son of man,” on the 
one hand wherever by forgiving and healing, by 
teaching and suffering, He proclaims, represents, 
or extends the kingdom; on the other hand, and 
especially, when, coming in glory, He completes it. 
As the kingdom is a present as well as a future 
reality, so the title ‘“‘Son of man” bears reference 
to His work in the present not less than in the 
future’ (pp. 250-3, abridged). 

Upon this view the first art. (4) points to Dn 718 (Holtzm. 
p. 264 2. ; Schmiedel, p. 264), the second (7%) results simply by 
a kind of attraction, from the presence of the first (Schniiedel, 
l.c.; Winer, Gramm. § 19, 26-4). 

16. In what is here said of the wse of the title, 
there is much that is, of course, perfectly just ; 
but to the view taken of its origin there seem to 
be objections. In the vision of Daniel the ‘one 
like unto a son of man’ is represented as a 
glorified, heavenly being, and the kingdom is a 
triumphant kingdom. No account is taken of the 
long period during which, as a matter of history, 
the kingdom was gradually and slowly to extend 
itself among men ; it has been finally and univers- 
ally established in the earth (74). Now, if the 
passages in which our Lord first used the expres- 
sion had been those in which He describes His 
future advent in glory, there would have been a 
direct point of contact with the vision in Daniel, 
sufficient to account for the title being adopted 
from it; but, as it is, it is impossible, without 
most arbitrary treatment of the Gospel narratives, 
to suppose that to have been the case ; and thus, 
with the passages in which He is actually repre- 
sented as first using it, and which all deal with 
various aspects of His life in humility upon earth, 
there is no point of contact in Daniel at all. As 
Westcott (Speaker's Comm. on St. Jolin, p. 34) says, 
‘It is out of the question to suppose that the 
definite article simply expressed ‘‘ the prophetic 
son of man.” The manner in which the title is 
first used excludes such an interpretation.’ There 
is nothing, viz.,in the manner in which the title is 
first used—or indeed chiefly used—in the Synoptic 
Gospels, to suggest a reference to Daniel, or to 
lead to the supposition that our Lord intended by 
His use of it to bring before His hearers the tran- 
scendent, heavenly being represented in Daniel. 
A being, conscious, indeed, of his authority and of 
the high mission entrusted to him, but presenting 
all the outward marks of earthly humility, and 
only im the future destined to assume heavenly 
majesty, is surely what the title denotes in the 
Gospels. Holtzmann’s identification of the king- 
dom pictured in Daniel, not with the kingdom of 
Christ in its final glory, but with the kingdom at 
the time of His founding it during His earthly 
ministry, is not natural. There is equally little, 
not to say less, to suggest that the title is borrowed 
from the ‘Similitudes’ of Enoch. It is also diffi- 
cult not to think (in spite of Holtzm. p. 253 f.) 
that it is intended to express primarily, and also 
more fully and distinctively than even Holsten 
(§ 20. 11) allows, some meaning directly involved 
in the words of which it consists (analogous, for 
pee to that of its correlative, the ‘Son of 

rod’), 

17. The other main view may be stated sub- 
stantially, as is done by B. Weiss (NT 7heol. 1884, 
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§16). (1) Our Lord adopted this title just because 
it was not a current title of the Messiah. In view 
of the expectations of a personal Messiah which 
prevailed at the time, Dn 7® could certainly in 

is day be interpreted only of the Messiah; but, 
even so, He could not assume that this particular 
passage would be so generally known that the 
expression, ‘the Sou of man,’ would be at once 
understood as referring to it. The case would be 
different if we could presuppose the use made of 
Daniel in Enoch; but, even if the pre-Christian 
origin of the ‘Similitudes’ be eranted, it is far 
from clear that they were familiarly known in the 
circles in which our Lord’s ministry principally 
lay. Only when Jesus in the eschatological pas- 
sages directed attention to Du 7® could the title 
be understood generally as a Messianic designa- 
tion. This view of His use of the title agrees with 
the manner in which, during all the earlier part 
of His ministry, He avoided any direct announce- 
ment of His Messiahship, in order not to lend 
encouragement to the unspiritual ideas attaching 
to the popular conception of the Messiah. (2) For 
His hearers the idea expressed by the title would 
be that He was not a ‘son of man’ like all others, 
but that He was ‘the son of man,’ one who, in 
virtue of His character and personality, held a 
unique position among men. It did not designate 
merely His humanity (for this must have been 
evident to all who saw Him), but it marked Him 
out as in some sense a special or representative 
man. (3) Christ’s statements respecting the ‘Son 
of man,’ the functions, office, and divinely appointed 
destinies assigned to him, point te one who has 
a mission higher than that of an ordinary prophet, 
i.e. mmdirectly to one who is also the Messiah. 
They speak of Him, for instance, as in various 
ways proclaiming or establishing the kingdom 
of God. He has authority to forgive sins; and 
He gives His life a ransom for many. He is con- 
trasted with John the Baptist, who is merely a 
forerunner. The sufferings ef the Son of man are 
divinely appointed (de7,—Mk 87 |j ||, aZ.), because it 
is imphed in the OT that God’s plan of salvation 
would not be finally realized upon earth without 
the suffering and death of the servant of God by 
whom it would be accomplished. (4) Lastly, in 
the prophecies of the Second Advent, our Lord 
alluded so clearly to Dn 7* that though He does 
not expressly identify Himself with the ‘one like 
unto a son of man’ there spoken of, those who 
heard Him, and who identified the figure in Daniel 
with the Messiah, could not but conclude that He 
meant by the term that particular ‘son of man’ 
who was to be the Messiah.* 

Upon this view the second art. (rst) is generic or collective 
(Winer, § 27.1; Gn 66.7 82) 96, 28 719, Mk 227, Jn 225), the first 
art. (6) specifies the individual of the genws meant (Weiss, § 160). 

18. This opinion, that the title, viz.,even though 
it may have been suggested by Dn 7, was never- 
theless intended, and even intended primarily, to 
express in some manner the relation of Jesus to 
humanity, has been largely held (see § 20; and 
the references in Holtzm. pp. 254, 255). It has, 
however, been objected to it that if the title 
denoted the ‘ideal’ or ‘representative’ man, the 
predicates affirmed of it could be only those which 
were involved in the idea itself,—z.e., to speak 
technically, were the predicates of analytical, not 
of synthetical judgments, which obviously is not 
the case with the predicates affirmed of the ‘Son 
of man’ in the Gospels. This would, no doubt, be 
true if the title were understood to be a designa- 
tion of the ‘ideal’ man, but not if (abandoning 
this abstract expression) it be understood to desig- 

* The views of Bruce, Kingdom of God 2 (1890), 172-78, and of 


Stevens, V7’ Theol. (1899), 51-53, while somewhat differently 
put, do not differ materially from that of Weiss. 
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nate a particular, individual man, embodying in 
their highest perfection the attributes of humanity. 
And this is the sense in which Weiss and West- 
cott (§ 20), for instance, understand the title. 
There will then be no difficulty in understanding 
the predicates affirmed of the ‘Son of man’ as 
synthetical judgments: they will result, in other 
words, not from an analysis of the idea of ‘man,’ 
but from the experience, present or future, of the 
particular individual actually denoted by the term. 
As Holtzmann, though himself preferring the 
other view, writes (p. 254), ‘The possibility is by 
no means excluded that the conception of the 
Messiah was rooted in the idea of man, and that 
Jesus, in choosing this designation, instead of 
others that were open to Him, intended thereby to 
express His relationship to humanity.’ 

The fact just mentioned has been made the 
ground of a further objection to the same opinion. 
As has just been shown, if we start from the idea 
of ‘man,’ none of the predicates applied in the 
Gospels to the ‘Son of man’ can be obtained from 
an analysis of that idea. But if we start from the 
equation (given by Dn 7?8) ‘Son of man’=‘< Messiah,’ 
then all these predicates become analytical judg- 
ments; they are, it is said, derivable, at least 
largely, from the idea of ‘Messiah’ itself; they 
are expressions, not of Jesus’ conception of ‘man,’ 
but of His conception of His Messiahship.* And 
hence it is concluded that the term was used by 
Him as properly.and primarily signifying ‘ Messiah.’ 
It may be doubted if this conclusion necessarily 
follows from the premises. If the term denoted 
Jesus primarily as a Man above other men, a Man 
with a unique position and mission, this position 
and mission would, from another point of view, 
be also those of the ‘ Messiah’; and the predicates 
describing different aspects of His work and 
ministry would accordingly be those belonging to 
Him as ‘Messiah.’ The offices and functions 
ascribed to the ‘Son of man’ in the Gospels are 
deduced by Weiss, starting from the idea of ‘man,’ 
not less naturally than by Holtzmann, starting 
from the idea of ‘ Messiah.’ 

19. Two questions, intimately connected, remain 
to be considered, which also, as will appear, have 
a bearing upon the question of the origin of the 
title. At what period in His ministry did our 
Lord first use the title? And in what sense was it 
understood by those who heard it? Or, to put the 
possible alternatives unambiguously, did it ved or 
reveal His Messiahship? It is clear that our Lord 
only declared His Messiahship gradually. The 
question put by Him to the disciples at Caesarea 
Philippi, and Peter’s reply (Mt 16!6= Mk 827-9 — 
Lk 19!**°), particularly when taken in connexion 
with our Lord’s comment in Mt 167, make it 
evident that up to that time He had not openly 
declared Himself as the Messiah ; and the prohibi- 
tions in Mt 168=Mk 899=Lk 97, and Mt 17°= 
Mk 99, cf. Lk $8, show that He still did not wish 
the fact to be known to the people generally. In 
the Synoptic Gospels there are, however (see the 
Table, § 3), 9 passages in Matthew, 2 in Mark, 
and 4 in Luke, in which the title ‘Son of man’ is 
ascribed to our Lord before the occasion at Caesarea 
Philippi. If, then, the title was a current Mess. 
title, or even if His hearers, when He used it, 
were likely at once to perceive a reference to Dn 
7%, it is clear that He must, by His use of it, have 
revealed His Messiahship, from virtually the begin- 
ning of His ministry, both to His disciples and to 
the people at large. This, however, as we have 
just seen, was inconsistent with His avowed 
purpose. Hence those who believe that it was a 
current Mess. title are obliged to get rid of those 
passages in the Gospels which represent our Lord 

* Holsten [§ 10. 11], pp. 36-39 ; cf. Lietzmann, 14, 15, 24. 
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as using it before Peter’s confession at Caesarea 
Philippi. Matthew (in whom most of the pas- 
sages occur) is the evangelist who, generally, 
displays the least regard for historical sequence, 
and sometimes groups incidents and sayings to- 
gether merely on account of material resemblances ; 
he even represents the disciples as owning Jesus to 
be the ‘Son of God’ (14**: no || in Mk 6°! Jn 67!) 
before the confession at Caesarea Philippi. Hence 
there is no difficulty in supposing that Mt 10° 134 
(in which, whatever view be taken of the meaning 
of the title, the predicates applied to it, describ- 
ing the Second Advent, show that the Messiah is 
referred. to) are placed too early in our Lord’s 
ministry ;* and the same supposition might be 
reasonably made (upon the assumption that ‘the 
Son of man’ was a Mess. title) in the case of some 
other passages, as Mt 8 12”;+ but it is difficult 
to think that Mk 2°=Mt 9§°=Lk 5#4, Mk 24=Mt 
128=Lk 6°, [Mk 3"*— ]| Mt 12= Ll 12, can be so 
misplaced. Nevertheless, those who believe ‘the 
Son of man’ to be an explicit Mess. title are 
obliged to assume this (cf. § 20. 12), or else to hold 
either that Jesus never used the title at all, or (so 
Holtzm. p. 263, cf. 256f.) that, on at least the 
three last-named occasions, He spoke of ‘man’ in 
general (see, further on these passages, § 22). 

The second of these alternatives we have already 
found ourselves unable to accept; but does either 
the first or the third suffice to remove the difh- 
culty? Is it really credible that our Lord first 
used the expression of Himself, after Peter's con- 
fession at Cresarea Philippi? Is not the familiar 
manner in which He used the title, if not im the 
question put to Peter (Mt 16'%, but not Mk 8”, 
Lk 9!8), yet directly after it (Mk 8*, Lk 9°), with- 
out exciting any comment or surprise, sufficient 
evidence that it must have been often used by Him 
previously, and that it was an expression which, 
whatever special ideas it may have been intended 
to convey, was well understood to denote Himself ? 
These considerations, as it seems to the present 
writer, constitute a strong argument against the 
supposition that it was a current Mess. title, or 
even (without supposing as much as this) that it 
was adopted by our Lord as a Mess. title, for the 
purpose of proclaiming His Messiahship. 

The title, we thus seem forced to conclude, was 
used by our Lord in His Galilean ministry ; but 
it did not suggest to those who heard it Mess. 
associations, until it came to be connected with 
predictions of the Second Advent ; it thus did not 
reveal, but veil, His Messiahship. Christ’s use of 
the term was pedagogic. It veiled His Messiah- 
ship during the earlier part of His ministry, till 
the time was ripe for Him to avow it openly.§ 
sy His adoption of it, He found a means, on the 
one hand, of not denying even in public His con- 
sciousness of His unique mission, and, on the 
other hand, of lending no countenance to the crude 
and illusory hopes which attached to popular ideas 
of the Messiah (Weiss, Leben Jesu, i. 429). 

20. The following summary (which makes no 
pretension to be exhaustive) may be useful to the 
reader, partly as illustrating, especially when 
taken in connexion with the views that have been 
already stated, the great diversity of opinion 
which has prevailed—and in part prevails still— 
with regard to the meaning of the title, partly as 
exemplifying the lines along which attempts have 


*Som2 other passages in Matthew, involving the avowal of 
Jesus’ Messiahship, though not with the use of this title, are 
also probably ante-dated ; cf. Holtzmann, p. 259. 

+ In Lk 622 [contrast Mt 514), 734=Mt 1119, Holtzmann (p. 251) 
doubts whether the title (which he regards as Mess.) is original. 

t Fiebig, however [§ 24], thinks that in these cases it was 
simply misunderstood (as= ‘man,’ ‘a man’) by those who heard it. 

§ Keim. Similariy Baur, Hase, Lange, Ritschl, Harnack, and 


others, as cited by Holtzmann, p. 261 n. 1, 262 n. 5, 
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been principally made to solve the problems which 
it presents. 


1. Neander (Leben Jesu, 1837, 129 ff.; Eng. tr.4 p. 99). The 
title denotes Jesus on His human side, as One belonging to 
humanity, who in His humanity has done so much for it, 
through whom it is glorified, and who has realized most com- 
pletely the ideal (‘ Urbild’) of humanity. 

2. Baur (Z. Wiss, Theol. 1860, 274-292; NT Theol. 1864, 

77-83). Not at the time a current title of the Messiah, but 
chosen by Jesus in opposition to prevalent Jewish conceptions 
of a victorious, earthly Messiah. It emphasized His humanity, 
His subjection to the needs and experiences of ordinary men ; 
and denoted Him also as one who made all the deepest human 
interests His own, and had the wide human sympathies ex- 
pressed, for instance, in the Beatitudes. It was suggested by 
Dn 713; and Jesus adopted it as a title, which, while possessing 
no popular Mess, associations, was adapted to express the Mess. 
| idea in its higher significance. 
“ 3. Hilgenfeld (Z. Wiss. Th. 1863, 827-334; cf. 1894, 16f.). 
Not a current Mess. title. Suggested by Dn 71%, but used by 
Jesus with the object of giving prominence to His humanity, and 
of emphasizing the humility and external lowliness which in His 
person were combined with the exalted dignity of the Messiah, 
It thus in a veiled manner pointed to His Messiahship. Jesus, 
by uniting spiritual loftiness with earthly lowliness, ‘ trans- 
figured’ the popular Jewish idea of the Messiah, 

4. Weizsicker (Hvang. Gesch. 1864, 426-431), Not a current 
Mess. title (for, if it had been, Jesus would have been attacked 
for appropriating it); and adopted by Jesus, not from Dn 7!%, 
but from Ezekiel, to designate Himself specially as a prophet. 
The Mess. sense, derived from Dn 71%, was attached to it only 
at a later period of our Lord’s life. 

5. Holtzmann (in 1865; Z. Wiss. Th. 212-237), Nota current 
title of the Messiah (for else Jesus would have been attacked 
for using it), but borrowed by Him as a Mess. title from Dn 73%, 
‘the expression used by Dn. reflecting itself in His conscious- 
ness in a universal and human sense.’ It thus denoted Him 
not merely as the Messiah, but as ‘the bearer of all human 
dignity and rights,’ as ‘one who held a peculiar and central 
position among the viol raiv dvigacov.’ Not being a current 
Mess, title, it was a riddle to those who heard it, and served to 
veil, not to reveal, His Messiahship. 

6. Keim (Der Gesch. Christus, 1865, p. 105f.; Jesus of Naz. 
tr. iii. 79-92). The title had a double aspect: on the basis first 
of Ps S4f., though afterwards also of Dn 71%, it expressed Jesus’ 
sense on the one hand of His human lowliness, on the other 
hand of His Messianic dignity : in particular, He intended by 
His use of it to show that even in His capacity as Messiah He 
was part and parcel of humanity, and to teach His disciples 
that it was pre-eminently His vocation to serve and suffer for 
humanity. 

7. Wittichen (1868), In Dn 715 the ‘son of man’ represents 
the ethical character of the future Isr. dominion, as opposed to 
the worldly heathen dominions; this idea is, however, first 
embodied in an individual in Enoch, from which book Jesus 
adopted the title. He designated Himself by it as the perfect 
representative of the idea of man, especially on its ethical side, 
and at the same time as the Messiah, the chosen organ for the 
fuller realization of this idea in the world. The idea as pre- 
sented in Enoch is spiritualized and morally deepened by Jesus, 
and also combined by Him with associations derived from the 
OT ‘ servant of Jehovah,’ 

8. Westcott (Zc. 1880). The title is a new one, not derived 
from Dn 718; and it expresses Christ’s relation not to a family, 
or to a nation, but to all humanity. There is nothing in the 
Gospels to show that it was understood as a title of the Messiah. 
The idea of the true humanity of Christ lies at the foundation 
of it. He was the representative of the whole race, in whom the 
complete conception of manhood was absolutely attained, and 
who exhibited all the truest and noblest attributes of the race. 
Cf. Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah, 1886, p. 246: 
‘It is clear that Christ by His phrase represented Himself as 
the head, the type, the ideal of the race.’ 

9. Wendt, 1890 (The Teaching of Jesus, ii. 139-151). Not a 
current Mess. title. Dn 713 suggested the combination of 
creaturely frailty and lowliness with high dignity ; and so Jesus, 
when He used the title, taught that He was a frail human 
creature, and yet showed that He reinembered the proph. word 
that the Mess. dignity was to belong to ‘one like unto a son of 
man.’ It was no announcement of His Mess. claims, but rather 
propounded a problem for His hearers to reflect upon. 

10, J, E. Carpenter (The irst Three Gospels, their Origin and 
Relations, 1890, pp. 118-120, 244-257, 372-388). Jesus never 
used the expression to designate Himself: He employed it only 
in the eschatological passages, and in these it was used by Him 
symbolically to denote the establishment of God’s kingdom of 
righteousness upon earth. The primitive Church understood 
the expression in a personal sense, and then ascribed it, as a 
Mess. title, to Jesus Himself. 

11. Holsten (Z. f. Wiss. Theol. 1891, pp. 1-79). The title, 
though not a current Mess. one, was understood by Jesus 
in that sense, as appears from the fact that He always uses it to 
express some aspect of the work or activity of the Messiah (cf. 
Holtzmann: § 15). It was adopted from Dn 713, though this 
passage gave only the outer form, the contents heing supplied 
by the experience and knowledge of the historical Jesus (as 
teacher, sufferer, redeemer, etc.): only. thus did He convert 
‘the visionary form of a Messiah, which He found in Daniel, 


into His own living Mess. personality’ (p. 68, cf. 60). He would 
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not, however, have appropriated the title, had He not desired to 
designate Himself as a member of the genus ‘man,’ and also 
recognized Himself as the member of the genus referred to in 
Dn 718 (p. 47)., The difficulty (cf. § 16) of understanding how 
Jesus could have denoted Himself, under the conditions of His 
earthly life, by a term suggesting only the transcendent Being 
of Daniel, is met by the supposition (which, however, lacks 
support in the text of Dn. itself) that the ‘one like unto a son 
of man’ in Dn 718 is really to be conceived as having been 
brought before God, and invested by Him with power and 
greatness, out of a previous state of earthly humility and weak- 
ness (pp. 61, 67 f.). The title was used by Jesus in His Galilean 
ministry (Mk 210 ete.) ; for though He Himself understood it in 
a Mess. sense, this was not necessarily placed upon it even by 
scripture-students, esp. if His own appearance and manner of 
lite did not suggest it: it would be taken naturally by those 
who heard it, including, up to the time of Peter's confession, 
even the disciples, to signify simply ‘the man.’ And this 
would agree with His own purpose of keeping for a while His 
Messiahship a secret (pp. 20, 22, 31 f., 70f.). 

12. Baldensperger (Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu im Lichte der 
Mess. Hoffnungen seiner Zeit®, 1892) emphasizes strongly the 
prevalence of apocalyptic conceptions in the time of Christ. He 
rejects emphatically the opinion that the title concealed Jesus’ 
Messiahship, and also the view that it was intended to express 
any aspect of His humanity. It was (through the influence of 
Daniel and Enoch)a known Mess. title in the time of Christ ; 
and Jesus adopted it with the express object of proclaiming 
His Messiahship. It was a triumphant designation of the 
Messiah ; and Jesus connected it with declarations respecting 
His humiliation and sufferings for the express purpose of show- 
ing (in opposition to current Jewish ideas) that these were 
integral elements in His conception of the Messiah. As, how- 
ever, it was an open proclamation of His Messiahship, He 
cannot have used it before Peter’s confession at Ciesarea 
Philippi: the passages in the Gospels which imply that He did 
this must be chronologically misplaced. Baldensperger closes 
with a severe criticism of Holsten for admitting in again ‘by a 
back-door’ (see above, No. 11) any reference in the title to the 
humanity of Jesus, which he had himself shown to be out of the 
question, as well as unnecessary, in view of the direct derivation 
of the title from Dn 7!3 (pp. 182-189); ana of Wendt for dis- 
covering in the expression anything of the nature of creaturely 
weakness or humility (pp. 189-192). 

13. J. V. Bartlet (ELxpos., Dec. 1892, 427-443). The title may 
have been suggested by Dn 713; but as used by Jesus it denotes 
Him as the ideal representative, partly of humanity in general, 
partly of the Kingdom of God in particular, especially under 
those aspects of character which belong to the suffering servant 
in Deutero-Isaiah. 

14. Dalman (Die Worte Jesu, 1898, 191-219; cf. Hap. Times, 
x. 438-443). Not a current Mess. title, but adopted by Jesus 
from Dn 71%, and very probably also with the thought of Ps 84f 
at the same time, because He was the destined Messiah. It 
veiled His Messiahship behind a name which emphasized the 
humanity of its bearer. It implied that He was in some sense 
a man ‘above other men,’ but not that He was the ‘ideal’ man 
—a conception foreign to Jewish thought, and not at all sug- 
gested by the teaching of Jesus. He avoided the term 
‘Messiah’ on account of the false ideas associated with it 
by the Jews: the ‘son of man’ in Daniel, on the other hand, 
was one who was not to win the kingdom by his own strength, 
but to receive it at the hands of God, and might have to do this 
through suffering and death: Jesus thus assumed the title as 
*a frail child of man, whom God would make Lord of the world.’ 
Probably not used before Peter’s confession; the passages in 
the Gospels which imply that it was, being chronologically 
misplaced. : 

15. Gunkel (7. Wiss. Theol. 1899, 582-590) agrees that in 
Aram. the term meant only ‘the man,’ but thinks that there 
may have been an esoteric eschat. tradition underlying both 
Daniel, Enoch, and other apocalypses, in which (like other 
apoc. expressions, as ‘the endyas the woes,’ the ‘elect,’ 6 xaré- 
xwy, etc.) ‘the man’ (perhaps orig. ‘the man of God,’ or ‘of 
heaven’) may have come to be used conventionally as a mystic 
synonym of ‘ the Messiah’: Jesus might thus have adopted it 
as a self-designation ; to outsiders it would mean simply ‘the 
mun,’ and might be understood, for example, of an ancient 
prophet, returned to life (Mt 1614) ; by the initiated, it would be 
understood to be a covert title of the Messiah. 

16. J. Drummond, 1901 [see § 24]. The term is used elastic- 
ally: starting from Dn 7!% Jesus may have regarded it as a 
typical expression for the ideal people of God, with which 
associations derived from the ‘servant of God’ in Is 5213- 
5312 would readily connect themselves : conscious Himself of 
His Messianic calling, He would naturally regard Himself, as 
the Head of this ideal class. The central idea of the expression 
would thus be that of the true servant of God,—pre-eminently 
Himself, but not necessarily and uniformly exclusive of others 
(so, é.g., in Mt 820 1231, Mk 210. 28,—in Mt 1138 the expl. ‘a man’ 
[$ 8. 4] may be adopted). The eschat. passages may be. visions 
of the spiritual conquest of the world by a Divinely commissioned 
humanity, personified as ‘ the son of man.’ 


21. Most of these opinions contain elements of 
truth ; but the divergence as regards the funda- 
mental idea denoted by the expression is remark- 
able. Still those views which see in the title some 
relation to humanity decidedly predominate. The 


present writer must own that he is most attracted 
by the views of Westcott and Weiss (to which 
those of Neander, Baur, and Holtzmann in 1865 
leadup). The expression, understood in the natural 
sense of the words, denotes one who, though a 
Man, holds nevertheless a unique position among 
men; and this, it seems to him, is the proper 
starting-point for investigatine its meaning, and 
discovering the further ideas (i. any) attaching to 
it. He cannot think that the title was first used 
by Christ in the eschat. passages, or even after 
Peter’s confession: whatever its special signifi- 
cance may have been, it must have been an ex- 
pression heard frequently upon our Lord’s lips, 
and the disciples must have first become familiar 
with it in comparatively neutral or colourless pas- 
sages, not in those foretelling either His future 
sufferings or His future glory. The title may have 
been borrowed by our Lord from Dn 7}; but He 
did not, at least when first using it, intend to 
bring before His hearers the figure there portrayed : 
He adopted it as a mere shell or form, suggestive 
of His humanity, into which He threw a new 
import and content of His own: more special 
associations derived from. Dn 7—perhaps, also, 
in Mt 1677 195 25%! from Enoch *—came first to be 
attached to it in the eschat. passages. Ps 8, with 
its strikingly-drawn contrast between the actual 
lowliness and the ideal dignity of man, may also 
well have contributed to the adoption of the title 
by our Lord. The title, as it seems to the present 
writer (though he would avoid such expressions 
as the ‘ideal’ or ‘representative’ man), designates 
Jesus as the Man in whom human nature was most 
fully and deeply realized, and who was the most 
complete exponent of its capacities, warm and 
broad in His sympathies, ready to minister and 
suffer for others, sharing to the full the needs and 
deprivations which are the common lot of humanity, 
but conscious at the same time of the dignity and 
greatness of human nature, and destined ulti- 
mately to exalt 1t to unexampled majesty and 
glory. He would in general endorse cordially 
what is written on this subject in vol. ii. p. 623*-> 
(cf. also p. 850°). 

22. We append a few remarks on some particular 
passages in which the title is used. 

a. Mk 8%°=Lk 9°* (‘the foxes have holes,’ ete.). 
As Schmiedel remarks (p. 293), Meyer’s ‘a man’ 
(i.e. Jesus) + is exegetically impossible ; Lietz- 
mann’s ‘man’ (generally) t 1s out of the question. 
The contrast is evidently between the external 
lowliness and the inherent dignity of Him who in 
a special sense was the ‘Son of man.’ 

6. Mt 98=Mk 2°=Lk 5%, There is no neces- 
sity, for the purpose of understanding this passage, 
to suppose that the title was a Mess. one. Jesus, 
in order to meet the objection, ‘ Who can forgive 
sins, but God only?’ heals the paralytic, thereby 
showing that He holds an extraordinary commis- 
sion from God upon earth sutticient to satisfy the 
Jews that He is justified in claiming also to possess 
authority to forgive sins. The passage, it is true, 
is one in which an Aram. original ‘that a man 
hath authority on earth to forgive sins’ § would 
be quite possible, and yield a suitable sense,—the 
word, though in form general, being meant to be 
limited to Jesus Himself; but, if ‘the Son of man’ 
be admitted as a title of Jesus elsewhere, there is, 
of course, no necessity for having recourse to the 
supposition here. 

c. Mt 123=Mk2%=Lk6°. Here in Mk we read: 
‘(v.27) And he said unto them, The sabbath is 

* For ($ 11) it is only here (and not in Daniel) that the ‘son of 
man’ appears as judge. 

+ P. 96 f. (cf. above, § 8. 4). 

t P. 90 (but allowing that, in its present connexion, only Jesus 


can be meant : so Well. p. 206). 
§ Meyer, p. 94 (cf. § 8. 4); Lietzm. p. 89; Wellh. p. 203. 
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made for man, and not man for the sabbath : 
(v.28) so that the son of man is lord even of the 
sabbath,’—the statement that the son of man is 
lord of the sabbath being based upon the ‘premises 
contained in v.*”. But in the premise, ‘the sabbath 
is made for man,’ ‘man’ is evidently meant gener- 
atly, so that the only logical conclusion from it is, 
not that a particular man, but that man gener- 
ally, —or, at least (since, from the nature of the 
case, the worldly, unspiritual man would not be 
thought of), the religious man, who weighed 
reasons, and could judge how to use rightly what 
was instituted for the benefit of man,—is ‘lord of 
the sabbath’; Jesus, by His argument, though 
He would include Himself, would not exclude 
others. And such a conclusion would be in agree- 
ment not only with the general teaching of Christ, 
but with the context, which shows that Jesus is 
defending not His own action, but that of His 
disciples. Hence, as Schmiedel also allows, the 
supposition that ‘the son of man’ has arisen out 
of a misinterpretation, or false limitation, of the 
Aram. barndsha,* is here certainly plausible. At 
the same time, it is possible that the argument is, 
‘The sabbath was made for man; and therefore 
the Son of man, as holding a unique position 
among men, and knowing what their welfare 
requires, may, for a sufficient reason, dispense 
with the obligation to observe the sabbath’ (cf. 
Stanton, 247f.). It must, however, then be sup- 
posed that the action of the disciples in plucking 
the ears of corn had been implicitly authorized by 
Jesus. 


d.t 


between Himself and the Holy Spirit), has, upon 
intrinsic grounds, a far higher claim to originality 
than the remark of the narrator in Mk 3% (which 
makes blasphemy against Jesus tantamount to 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit); while the 
declaration that blasphemy against Himself was 
pardonable is one which no evangelist would have 
ventured to place in Jesus’ mouth, had He not 
really uttered it. Mt 12% is not necessarily a 
parallel recension of 12°, or superfluous beside it ; 
it would be perfectly in place if it stated with 
explicit reference to the ‘Son of man’ what is 
indeed implicit in v.*!, but is ‘not there expressed 
explicitly. Mark ‘may have had before him, not 
indeed our Matthew, but Mt 127% in a similar 
form, and have re-cast v.**, on account of its seem- 
ing inconsistency with reverence for Jesus, in a 
form influenced by the phraseology of v.*.’? But 
the correctness of the comment in Mk 3% must, 
upon this view, be given up ; and indeed (Schmiedel) 
it is not certain that Mk 32 (=Mt 12%) is his- 
torically connected with the preceding narrative ; 
the parallel in Lk.(12!°) stands in a very difler- 
ent connexion. ‘The impossibility of questioning 
the originality of Mt 12% = Lk 12” thus consti- 
tutes to Schmiedel a conclusive argument against 
explaining the variations between the Synoptists 
here by means of the Aramaic. 

23. In the Fourth Gospel the title is still found 
only in our Lord’s mouth; but it is lifted into a 
higher plane, and, in agreement with St. John’s 
predominant point of view, is used commonly in 


more distinct connexion with His Divine nature. 


Mk 323-30, Mt 123%, 


Mt 12°2, Lk 1210, 


All sins and 
blasphemies 
shall to the sons of men 
be forgiven, 
wherewithsoever they 
blaspheme : 
29 But whoso blasphemeth 
against the Holy Spirit 
hath not forgiveness 
for ever (<is rov wisivec), 
but is guilty of 
an eternal sin. 
30 Because they said, He 
Hl hath an unclean spirit. 


Every sin and 
blasphemy 
shall unto men 
be forgiven ; 


but the blasphemy 
of the Spirit 
shall not be forgiven. 


against the Holy Spirit, 


And whoso speaketh 
a word 
against the son of man, 
it shall be forgiven him ; 


And every one who shall speak 
a word 
against the son of man, 
it shall be forgiven him ; 


but whoso speaketh | but unto him that blasphemeth 
against the Holy Spirit 
it shall not be forgiven him, it shall not be forgiven. 
neither in this age (/ay) 
nor in that which is to 
come. 


Here Mt 12°: 8 certainly wear the appearance of 
being duplicate versions of one and the same say- 
ing, v.*! agreeing with Mk 3%, and vy. with Lk 
12; and the contrast expressed in Mk 32% Mt 
12?! between ‘men’ in general and the Holy Spirit 
becoming in Mt 12% Lk 12! one between the ‘Son 
of man’ and the Holy Spirit. It is not difficult to 
understand how these duplicates might have arisen 
out of different recensions of the original saying, 
of which one read sv3 °33 (‘men’), and the other 
wi 1a (‘a man,’—intended in a general sense).t 
According to Wellh. the version in Mk 323 Mt 12° 
is the original, the contrast (as Mk 3% shows) 
being between blasphemy against men and blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit [cf. 1S 2% RV]; 
Jesus, therefore, if this view be correct, never 
declared blasphemy against Himself to be pardon- 
able. Schmiedel, in his acute discussion of these 
passages, replies that although no doubt Mark, as 
a rule, has the greater originality than Matthew, 
that is not the case universally (ef. vol. ii. p. 2414] ; 
and in the present instance the words of Jesus in 
Matthew 12°=Lk 12! (in which He distinguishes 


* Meyer, p. 93; Lietzm. p. 89f.; Wellh. p. 202: ef. Holtzm. 
p. 256. 

+ The tabular arrangement is Schmiedel’s (p. 303). 

t Lietzm. p. 87-89; Wellh. p. 203 f. 


It is thus applied to Him not only with reference 
to events in His life on earth as a man, but also 
with reference to His pre-existence with God.* 
The uniqueness of the ‘Son of man’ consists in 
His having ‘come down from heaven’ (3?8), whither 
also He will return again (6%), and in virtue of 
which those who ‘work’ that they may appro- 
priate Him, and who further eat His flesh and 
drink His hlood, have eternal life (627, ¢f, 
vy.° 91.58), While on earth, He remains in con- 
stant spiritual intercourse with His Father in 
Heaven, as those whose eyes are opened may 
see by His life and works (1°). He will be ‘lifted 
up’ on the cross in order that those who believe 
in Him may have eternal life (3"*), and that 
men may perceive who He is (8%); and His ap- 
proaching death is the hour of His glorification 
(12°°13"). The multitude understood Him to claim 
to be the Messiah; and ask (124) to have it ex- 
plained to them how, if the Son of man is thus 
to be ‘lifted up,’ He can be the Messiah who is 
to ‘abide for ever’ (as head, viz., of an earthly 
kingdom). In 9%, according to the reading of 


NBD, the unique position occupied by the ‘Son 
of man’ is attested by the importance attached to 


* In connexion with our Lord’s future Advent, it is not used 
at all in St. John. 
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belief in Him.* 
Weiss, § 144c. 


_ 24, LITERATURE.—Holtzmann, NT Theol. (1897), i. 246-64, is 
indispensable for all further study of the subject: it is, un- 
fortunately, not very clearly written, the writer’s literary 
method leaving it sometimes uncertain how far he identifies 
himself with the alternative views stated :—Reuss, V’héol. Chrét. 
1860, tr. i: 197-200 (as realizing the moral ideal of humanity), ii. 
410, 412; Weiss, 1884 (above, § 17); Baldensperger, !1888, 21892 
(above, § 20. 12); Holsten, 1891 (§ 20. 11); Sanday, Hapos. Jan. 
1891, 18-32 (crit. of Carpenter, § 20. 10); Bartlet, 1892 ($ 20.13); 
Charles, Book of Enoch, 1893, 312-17 ; Oort, 1893(§ 8 end); Wellh. 
Isr. wu. Jiid. Gesch. 11894, 312, 21895, 346, 81897, 381; Eerdmans, 
1894-5 (§ 8. 2); N. Schmidt, JBL 1896, 36-53, ‘Was Nv) 3 a 
Mess. Title?’ [Answer, No, on grounds of Aram. usage]; A. 
Meyer, 1896 (§ 8. 4); Lietzmann, 1896 (§ 8. 5) [pp. 1-29, survey 
and criticism of previous views]; Hilgenfeld, 1897 (§ 10n.); 
Nestle, Expos. Times, Feb. 1900, p. 238 (on Ps 8016.18 LXX 
(where, however, 7éy ui. raU &. does not occur]); Schmiedel, Prot. 
Monatshefte, 1898, H. 7, 252-67, H. 8, 291-308 (crit. of Meyer, 
Lietzm., and Wellh. Gesch.); Lietzmann, Theol. Arbeiten aus 
dem Rhein. Wiss. Pred.-Verein, 1898, H. 2, 1-14 (reply to Hilgen- 

feld and Schmiedel) ; Dalman, 1898 (§ 20. 14) ; Wellh. Skizzen w. 

Vorarbeiten, 1899, 187-215, and vy, vi; Klopper, Z. Wiss. Th. 

1899, 161-86; Gunkel, 1899 [§ 20. 16]; Hommel, Hapos. Times, 

May 1900, 341-5 (develops Gunkel’s view, and traces title back 

to the Bab. Adapa); Baldensperger, Theol. Rundschau, June 

1900, 201-10, July 1900, 243-55 (survey of recent discussion) ; 

J. Drummond, Journ. of Theol. Studies, Apr. and July 1901, 

for the loan of which in MS the writer of the preceding article 

is greatly indebted to the author; Fiebig, Der Menschensohn, 

19 1 [appeared since this art. was in type. Impartial and inde- 

pendent: very clear and thorough, esp. on the Aramaic side ; 

thinks the title was a current Mess. one, meaning ‘the man,’ 
based on Dn 718, but enlarged and enriched by Jesus and adopted 
by Him because (cf. § 19) it did not necessarily point to Him- 
self, and also was not specifically national]. 

S. R. DRIVER. 

SONG OF SONGS (oven ve; B adoua, NC dopa 
doudrwv, A dopara doudrav ; Vule. Canticum Canti- 
corum, Whence the common name Canticles; AV 
Sons of Solomon).— 

i. Name and place in the Canon. 

ii. Methods of Interpretation. An allegorical sense maintained 
both in Jewish and Christian Church: Targum, St. Ber- 
nard, Luther ; Seb. Castellio (opposed traditional view); 
Grotius, R. Simon, Clericus, Whiston, J. D. Michaelis (all 
opposed at least to the exclusively allegorical sense) ; 
Herder (regarded the book as a collection of separate love- 
songs); allegorical interpretations of Keil, Rosenmiiller, 
Hengstenberg, Hahn, Goltz, Hug, G. P. C. Kaiser; views 
of Jacobi, Delitzsch, von Orelli, Ewald ; two distinct types 
of the dramatical theory, represented by Delitzsch and 
Ewald respectively; a new era in interpretation of the 
Song inaugurated by J. G. Wetzstein, whose views have 
been most fully carried out by Budde; Budde’s view 
stated and criticised ; the present writer’s own view. 

iii. Authorship, Place of composition, and Date. 

Literature. 

i. NAME OF THE BOOK AND ITS PLACE IN THE 
CANON.—‘Song of Songs,’ which is the exact render- 
ing of the Hebrew title of this little book, does not 
mean ‘a song of the songs (sc. of Solomon),’ as Ibn 
Ezra and Kimchi supposed, but, by a not uncom- 
mon periphrasis for the superlative, is equivalent 
to ‘ the finest song,’ that which is superior to all 
other songs, that which unites in itself the excel- 
lences of everything that is called song. The title, 
which, as we shall find, did not originally stand at 
the head of the book but was introduced after- 
wards, thus contains a significant expression of 
opinion regarding the composition. It is explicable 
only on the ground of the view which a later age 
thought it necessary to hold as to the real sense of a 
work which had now gained a place in the Canon of 
the OT. Nay, it is only the prevalence of the same 
view that will explain how the Song ever found 
entrance at all into the circle of Sacred Writings. 

This pregnant title corresponds with the high estimate of the 
book expressed by R. Akiba (cf. Jadaim, iii. 5), about the end 
of the 1st cent. A.D. : ‘God forbid! No one in Israel has ever 
doubted that the Song of Songs defiles the hands [7.e, that it is 
a holy canonical book {], for the whole world is not worth the 


Cf., further, Holtzm. ii. 426-30 ; 


* In Jn 527 the expression is different, ‘because he is a son of 
man’ (vids &vOp.), 7.e. (see Westcott, or Meyer, ad loc. ; and Holtz- 
mann, ii. 427f.) because of His true humanity, adapting Him 
specially to be a judge of men. Cf. the human sympathy, of 
the Judge in Mt 2534-40, 

+ On ‘defile the hands’ see Delitzsch in Zettsch. f. luth. Th. u. 
K. xv. (1854) 280 ff., and W. R. Smith, O7/C2 186, note 1. 
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day on which the Song was given to Israel. For all the Writings 
[t.e. the Hagiographa] are holy, but the Song of Songs is a holy 
of the holies.’ Henceforward this idea of the incomparable value 
of the book continued to be the only prevailing one amongst the 
Jews, and thus passed over also into the Christian Church, 

li. MrerHops OF INTERPRETATION.—The above 
Talmudic citation shows, however, that this high 
estimate of the Song of Songs did not sueceed in 
establishing itself without opposition. The ques- 
tion whether they ‘defile the hands’ received a 
vacillating answer especially in regard to the Song 
and Ecclesiastes. And it 1s easy to account for 
this. The plain language of the book, soberly 
interpreted, does not suggest that we have to do 
with a work of high religious value or with a sacred 
poem. It was necessary to wrest the language 
and to assume that a deeper sense underlay the 
literal meaning, before one could justify the pres- 
ence of such a book and gain an abiding place for 
it amongst the Sacred Writings.* What we hear 
of is earthly love, that of betrothed or married 
persons, and nowhere does the natural eye detect 
a single indication that would call it away from 
this and compel it to see in the figures presented 
to it images of a higher love. But at the time the 
step was taken of admitting the Song into the 
Canon, there can be no doubt that amongst those 
scribes whose influence was greatest in the collect- 
ing of the Sacred Writings, it had long been the 
custom to find in this exquisite work an allegory, 
and in the bond of love there presented to see the 
bond of love between J” and Israel. Sufficient in- 
ducement to such an interpretation was supplied 
by Scripture itself, for at least since the time of 
the prophet Hosea the representation of the cove- 
nant between J” and His people under the figure of 
the relation between husband and wife had become 
frequent and popular. When in consequence of 
the allegorical interpretation the book had been 
received into the Canon, objections to its being 
allowed to remain there could, of course, arise 
only from the strong impression which its lan- 
guage makes upon the reader, and the removal of 
such objections was facilitated in proportion as 
the allegorical interpretation obtained acceptance. 
The latter interpretation was bound to triumph in 
the end, for the more the true conception of the 
origin and character of Scripture was lost and a 
false notion of its inspiration came in, the more 
did the need make itself felt that all writings 
received into the Canon, the Song included, should 
be viewed and interpreted in such a way as to 
entitle them to rank as holy writings inspired by 
God’s Spirit. 

One result of the triumph of the allegorical 
interpretation, and of the extravagant estimate 
of the book (so well illustrated by the above words 
of R. Akiba), was the introduction of the liturgical 
use of the Song into the Jewish Church. Canticles, 
along with Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther, made up the five Megilléth (‘rolls’) which 
were read to the congregation at certain festivals. 
The liturgical use of Canticles deserves all the 
more careful consideration, because it helps us to 
decide what view of its contents was entertained 
by the Jewish congregation in the earliest times. 
For undoubtedly the contents of each book were 
intended to be brought into close connexion with 
the festival at which it was read. Now, Canticles 
was appointed to be read on the 8th day of the 
Feast of the Passover.f But this feast com- 

*See Aboth of R. Nathan, c. i.: ‘At first they said that 
Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes were apocryphal. They 
said they were parabolic writings and not of the Hagiographa 
. . . till the men of the Great Synagogue came and explained 
them’ (cf. W. R. Smith, O7JC2 181, note 1). 

| Ruth is read on the 2nd day of the Feast of Weeks or 
Pentecost, Lamentations on the 9th Ab (7.¢. the anniversary of 
the burning of the temple by the Chaldeans), Ecclesiastes on 


the 8rd day of the Feast of Tabernacles, and Esther on the 13th 
Adar (the opening day of the Feast of Purim). 
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memorated the time when J” delivered His people 
from the oppression of a strange lord in order to 
unite them to Himself at Sinai by an everlasting 
covenant. J” then is the beloved, and the people 
of God or the congregation of Israel are His loved 
one. 

According to the paraphrase of the Targum, the poem por- 
trays the history of Israel from the Exodus to its redemption 
and glorification in Messianic times, when the full and final 
union of J” with His people shall be realized. This is certainly 
a profound interpretation, and one, too, which could find its 
roots in the Prophetic literature (cf. Hos 1-3, Jer 2% 31, 
Ezk 16, Is 50! 545. etc.). But this explanation puts difficulties 
in the way of the plain natural understanding as soon as it is 
sought to apply it to individual features of the poetical repre- 
sentation. These everywhere indicate too strongly that what 
we have to do with is really earthly love and a product of 
erotic poetry.“ The consciousness of this had certainly not 
been lost even by the Jews. It was felt that one required ripe- 
ness of religious and moral insight and strength in order to 
understand the Song not in a false and morally pernicious 
fashion, but according to its hidden deeper meaning. Thus we 
must explain the Jewish regulation, reported to us by Origen 
and Jerome, that no one was to read the book till he was 30 
years of age (the age, according to Nu 4%, at which the Levite is 
ready to enter upon his sacred duties). 

The allegorical interpretation, which had been 
adopted by the Jews, gained acceptance also in the 
Christian Church, chiefly through Origen’s exposi- 
tion of the Song, and all through the Middle Ages 
this continued to be the prevailing interpretation. 
Nay, until quite recently it has maintained its 
supremacy in the Roman Catholic Church, and has 
found defenders even in the Churches of the Refor- 
mation. The allegorical interpretation, indeed, 
speedily assumed here a mystical character. It 
was supposed that one could discover in the poem 
a (prophetical) description beforehand of the loving 
relation between Christ and His people or between 
Him and the individual believing soul, and of the 
yearning desire of the latter for loving union with 
the Lord. The most notable witness to this alle- 
gorico-mystical view is to be found in the 86 sermons 
of St. Bernard, which, however, do not extend be- 
yond Ca 3!. Of course there are particular features 
in the poem which give abundant scope for mystical 
fancies. It was only with the Reformation that 
an era dawned which created the conditions neces- 
sary for a more correct understanding of the Song. 
It should not, indeed, be forgotten that Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, who belonged to the exegetic school 
of Antioch, had long before sought to do justice to 
the literal sense of the Song, by teaching that it 
treats simply of earthly love. But he stood alone 
with his interpretation over against the prevailing 
allegorical view, and was anathematized for holding 
it at the fifth Gicumenical Council at Constantinople 
(A.D. 553). Even in the Churches of the Reforma- 
tion a more natural understanding of the Song 
made its way at first very slowly. In general the 
allegorical interpretation, borrowed from the Jews, 
and subjected to Christian modifications, continued 
to reign: especially within the Reformed Church 
was there a tendency to, adhere closely to the ex- 
planation of the synagogue, and to see in the Song 
a prophetical pre-description of the development of 
the history of the Church.+ 

A unique view, which deservedly gained no adherents, was 
put forward by Luther: ‘Solomon intends by these discourses 
of the lover and his beloved to show that, where obedience and 
good government are, God dwells and kisses and embraces His 
bride by His word; in short, he means to sing the praises of 
obedience as a gift of God.’ {—It was still a dangerous thing, 


* According to another interpretation, Canticles portrays 
Solomon’s love to Wisdom. (The last representative of’ this 
view is Rosenmiuller, in his Scholia in Vet. Test. ; the Peshitta 
eubstitutes 7/227 for 1 in the title of the book), Are we to 
infer from Wis 8? that the author of the Wisdom of Solomon 
already held the same view? ; 

+ As a notable representative of this view we may specify 
Cocceius (+1669), whose federal theology this view of the Song 
suited adinirably. 

} Cf. Kostlin, M. Luther, sein Leben wu. seine Schriften2, i. p. 
6108. 
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even in the century of the Reformation, to depart from the 
traditional allegorical interpretation. Seb. Castellio of Geneva 
learned this to his cost when, on account of having seen in the 
Song a ‘geistlich Buhllied,’ and having pronounced it unworthy 
to stand in the Canon, he was accused (not, it is true, simply 
for holding this opinion) by Calvin and banished from Geneva 
(1544).—A more decided movement in favour of an interpreta- 
tion corresponding to the original sense of the poem, was 
inaugurated by Hugo Grotius (t 1645). Even he, to be sure, 
does not vet break absolutely with the traditional view, for he 
does not simply reject an allegorical exegesis, but, primarily and 
according to the literal sense, the Song is for him concerned 
only with earthly love, in fact the love of Solomon for the 
Egyptian princess, his wife.*—The number of those who under- 
stood the subject to be earthly love and rejected the allegorical 
interpretation continued to grow ; in particular the pioneers of 
the critical study of the OT, men like R. Simon, Clericus, 
Whiston (Cambridge), belonged to this category. The first to 
oppose the allegorical interpretation by weighty arguments 
was J. D. Michaelis (in his edition of R. Lowth’s De sacra poest 
Hebreorum prelectiones, Gottingen, 1758-61, Notes, p: 603 ff., 
he even excluded the Song from his translation of the Bible). 
But to J. G. Herder belongs the credit of having helped to its 
triumphant recognition the only true view of the fundamental 
character of Canticles as a product of genuine and pure erotic 
poetry. In his work, entitled Lieder der Liebe, die altesten und 
schonsten aus dem Morgenlande ; nebst 44 alten Minneliedern 
(1778), he contends that the book is a collection of separate love- 
songs of an impassioned and morally pure character, and this 
view of his has continued to gain adherents (Reuss, Budde, 
et al.; see, further, below) down to the most recent times. 

But the allegorical interpretation also found champions not 
only among Koman Catholic, but also among Protestant 
theologians. In itself this is not at all surprising, for any one 
who took his stand upon the ground of the old orthodox 
doctrine of inspiration would feel compelled to do justice to 
the simple fact that the Song is included in the Canon. He 
would have to bring it into relation with the system of revealed 
truth, and discover revelation, that is, prophecy, in 7ts contents 
as well; for in no other way could he explain its reception into 
the Canon. Accordingly, we find, on the one hand, a movement 
in the direction of the old Jewish interpretation. So, in par- 
ticular, Keil (Hinleitung, 1853, p. 373) holds that in Canticles 
‘in dramatico-lyric responsive songs, and under the allegory of 
the betrothed love of Solomon and the Shulammite,’ we have 
portrayed ‘the loving intercourse between the Lord and His 
people in their ideal character resulting from I[srael’s choice to 
this privilege, according to which all disturbing of this inter- 
course by unfaithfulness on the part of Israel only leads to an 
establishing more firmly of the covenant of love, through return 
to the true covenant God and His unchangeable love.’ But, as 
he himself expressly notes, Keil does not mean by this that we 
can discover in the Song a literal reflexion of the actual ‘ history 
of the covenant relation’ or ‘an allegorical veiling of the 
principal features of the theocratic history.’ On the contrary, 
it is the loving intercourse of the Lord ‘according to its Divine 
idea’ that is portrayed. In this way Keil obtains for the Song 
a Messianic character in so far as it describes a relation ‘which 
was first realized through Christ.’ Accordingly, he insists also 
upon the inspired character of the book, which is ‘no product 
of the soil of the natural development of the theocratic God- 
consciousness, but, like the prophetical Psalms, one due to the 
supernatural working of the Holy Spirit in the mind of Solomon, 
and so.constructed that the mutual love of king Solomon and 
the ideal Shulammite undergoes transfiguration and becomes 
an allegory of the marriage of the Heavenly Bridegroom with 
His elect bride on earth.’ Of course Keil considers that this 
allegorico-prophetical view is amply supported by the above- 
mentioned Biblical description of the covenant relation be- 
tween Jahweh and Israel under the figure of a marriage union. 
—The same principle of interpretation lay at the root of Rosen- 
miuller’s original view (cf. Keil and Tschirner’s Analekten, i. 
[1813] p. 188 ff. ; for his later view see preceding col., note *), 
as well as at that of Hengstenberg (Das Hohe Lied, 1853) and 
others. t—Another set of interpreters refer the contents of the 
Song (in a Messianic sense) to the mission of the kingdom of 
Israel to heathendom (H. A. Hahn, 1852), or of Christ to the 
presently divided Church, which is to be brought back to the 
perfection which belonged to it in the apostolic age (G. F. 
Goltz, 1850). 

The attempts to convert the Song into a political allegory 
may be pronounced completely mistaken. For instance, it has 
been supposed by J. L. Hug (1813) to be a fancy poem in 
which the longing of the ten tribes for a reunion with king 
Hezekiah is set forth under the figure of the love relations of 
the Shulammite with Solomon. According to G. P. C. Kaiser 
(1825) the Song of Songs is ‘a collective song, addressed to 
Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, as the restorers of a Jewish 
constitution in the province of Judah.’ 


* The form in which Grotius states the traditional view is 
worthy of note: ‘Creditur autem Salomon, quo magis peren- 
naret hoe scriptum, ea arte id composuisse, ut sine multa 
distortione allegoriz in eo inveniri possent, que Dei amorem 
adversus populum Israelit. exprimerent. Ile amor typus cum 
fuerit amoris Christi erga ecclesiam, Christiani ingenia sua ad 
applicanda ad eam rem huius carminis verba exercuerunt, 
laudabili studio.’ 

+ E. Rupprecht (Hinleit. in d. AT, 1898, p. 353 ff.) still walks 
quite in the footsteps of Hengstenberg. 
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The allegorical interpretation has all along 
started with présupposing the internal ‘unity of 
the poem, and has uniformly seen in Solomon its 
author and its hero. On this view of the Song, 
moreover, the dramatical element in its construc- 
tion, which makes itself felt not indistinctly, is 
preserved, even if it is not always recognized. 
Over against not only the allegorical explanation 
but also that view of the Song which breaks it 
up into separate songs or fragments of songs in 
the fashion so brilliantly inaugurated by Herder, 
another manner of interpretation began to gain 
always wider currency and acceptance. This 
agreed with the second of the views just named, 
in holding that it is earthly love that is the 
subject of the Song, and with the first in main- 
taining the literary unity of the poem. It ceased 
to search in Canticles for deep secrets of revela- 
tion, prophetico-symbolical glances into the de- 
velopment of the kingdom of God, and preferred 
to take its contents realistically, as the reflexion 
of a historical occurrence. What the poem lost 
in this way of the value which the allegorical 
interpretation had sought to impose upon it, was 
richly compensated by the ethical significance 
which it gained upon the new theory. The man 
who led the way in this mode of interpretation 
was J. C. Jacobi (in his anonymous work, Das 
durch eine leichte Erklérung von seinen Vorwiirfen 
gerettcte Hohelied, 1771). He saw in the Song a 
panegyric on conjugal fidelity, for he considers 
that its subject is the steadfastness with which 
a wife who had been carried off from her husband 
maintained her fidelity to the latter, in face of 
the seductive attempts of Solomon. Afterwards 
the adherents of this system of interpretation 
deviated from Jacobi in one point. They saw in 
the heroine of the poem, not a married woman, 
but a virgin, who, in spite of all the insidious 
arts of Solomon, remained true to her lover or 
betrothed, and who finally received the reward of 
her faithfulness in her union with her beloved. 

Those who, in spite of differences in detail, 
which it is impossible to describe more fully here, 
held the same general view (just described) of the 
Song, were not all agreed also in regarding it as 
a dramatic poem. Some took it to be an epic 
poem ; others, in view of its strongly pronounced 
bee character, would have it that it 1s a collection 
of ballads, or even an operetta, with choruses, 
duets, and solos. But the majority of the ad- 
herents of the above theory, especially amongst 
the most distinguished exegetes, took the view 
that the Song is a drama, or it might be a melo- 
drama. We may specify such names as Ewald 
(1826, 1867), Umbreit (1828, 1839), Hitzig (1855), 
Yenan (1860), even Delitzsch (see, further, below), 
Stickel (1888), Oettli (1889), Driver (1891, etc.), 
Bruston (1891). Amongst many others the present 
writer has given in his adhesion to this opinion 
(1893). But as to the internal structure of the 
poem there is by no means complete agreement, 
although the differences that exist are no evidence, 
as has been supposed, that there is nothing in the 
dramatic theory. The absence of scenic indica- 
tions in the text, and the necessity of inferring 
simply from the contents, or the form of expres- 
sion, who is the speaker in particular sentences 
or sections, are quite sufficient to account for the 
surprising differences in the dramatic arrangement 
of the Song proposed by different exegetes. These 
differences are, of course, due also in large measure 
to the very great difficulties that beset the ex- 
position of the Song of Songs. 

The main difference amongst the adherents of 
the dramatical theory is the following. Starting 
with the primary assumption that Canticles is a 
dramatic poem, exegetes, in answering the ques- 
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tion as to the principal dramatis persone, part 
company in two quite different directions. De- 
litzsch (1851, 1875), and, in essential agreement 
with him, Zockler (in Lange’s Bibelwerl:, 1868), 
and von Orelli (in PRE? vi. p. 245 ff., art. ‘ Hohes 
Lied Salomos,’ 1880), hold, in harmony with the 
traditional view, that, apart from certain sub- 
ordinate figures, there are only two principal 
persons to be recognized, namely, Solomon and 
the Shulammite, and that, where a shepherd is 
spoken of, Solomon is here also to be understood. 


The poem is supposed to describe the bond of love between the 
two, from the first moment of mutual burning passion (12-27), 
and mutual seeking and finding (28-35), down to the realization 
of the desire for love in the marriage union (36-51); and then, 
after a passing estrangement, the mutual return (52-69), the 
praise of the charms and beauty of the bride now raised to be 
queen (610-84), and the confirming of the love covenant in the 
home of the Shulammite (8°-14), Delitzsch, however, finds in 
the whole poem a deeper idea expressed. He says (Comun,2 
p. 5): ‘the Shulammite is a historical person... a country 
maiden of lowly rank, who by her physical beauty and purity 
of soul awakened in Solomon a love which elevated him above 
the wantonness of polygamy, and gave him a personal experi- 
ence of the Paradise idea of marriage as this is expressed in 
Gn 223f. with reference to the first created woman. It is this 
personal experience that he celebrates, at the same time ideal- 
izing itin the manner of poets by stripping off the husk of all 
that is accidental, and presenting the kernel and essence. . . . 
The Song is a protest against polygamy, although only to the 
extent that one could expect from the Mosaic standpoint.’ He 
finds in the Song a reflexion of the “iva pucripiov of Eph 52, 
But he claims for it, not only a historical and ethical but also 
a typico-mystical significance. Solomon is to him a type of 
Christ, and accordingly he sees in the love relations between 
Solomon and the Shulammite ‘the mysteries of the love of 
Christ and His pecple shadowed forth’ (p. 5), remarking at 
the same time that the typical exegesis must bear in mind 
that type and antitype do not exactly coincide, and the 
mystical that ‘the heavenly stamps itself, indeed, upon the 
earthly, and yet is poles asunder from it.’—Von Orelli differs 
from Delitzsch only in so far as he holds the subject of the 
Song to be ‘not marriage as a permanent bond and condition, 
but betrothed love which finds simply its climax and goal in 
the marriage union’ (/.c. p. 252). Accordingly in 36-51, upon 
his view, there cannot be already an allusion to the marriage 
union, as Delitzsch holds. In his typical view of the Song, 
Orelli is otherwise essentially at one with Delitzsch (/.c. p. 249). 

Apart from the fact that such exegesis as the above is 
dominated by considerations supposed to be involved in the 
history of revelation, there are serious objections to the view 
that there are only two principal persons in the Song, and to 
the identifying of the shepherd with the king. Above all, it 
is hard to comprehend how the Shulammite, even after her 
marriage has taken place, should continue to treat and to 
address the king as shepherd, and should even inquire (17) 
where he pastures his flocks. To discover ‘an essential feature 
of the spiritual beauty’ of the Song in the circumstance ‘that 
the ideal virgin loves him, not as king, but loves in him the 
shepherd, and longs to share with him the innocent simplicity 
of her former manner of life, a desire to which he joyfully 
yields,’ is possible, indeed, but in the highest degree unnatural, 
and may be regarded rather as an outcome, of a mystical 
deepening of the sense of the Song than as the result of a 
sober interpretation of the actual words of the text. 


Far more support has been accorded, and rightly 
so, we consider, to the view represented above all 
by Ewald. According to it, besides Solomon, the 
king who is courting the love of the Shulammite, 
we must distinguish a shepherd who was the 
real object of her passion, and the beloved of 
her heart. 


The fascinatingly beautiful Shulammite is supposed to have 
been met by the king on the occasion of a tour of bis in the 
north of his kingdom (6Uf-), and placed in his harem. The 
king seeks by enticing flattering speeches to win her love, but 
from the very first meeting (ch. 1) she gives him to understand 
to whom her heart belongs. While the king then presses her 
with ever renewed words of love and admiration, the emotion 
of love thus stirred within her pours itself forth in words 
addressed to her lover far away. Nay, in the intensity of her 
feelings, she imagines she sees him come from afar to her 
prison, she hears his words meant for her (28! 47@ 52), and 
in a dream seeks for him by night in the streets (31M 52m), 
Even the prospect of becoming the favourite wife of the 
splendid :nonarch cannot shake her fidelity to her absent 
lover, and even when the king imagines he has gained his 
point she remains firm, and refuses to entertain the idea of 
allowing any one to enjoy her love but the object of her heart’s 
affections (36-58). A last attempt of Solomon to win her heart 
fails (chs. 6. 7). Finally, the king magnanimously gives her 
back her liberty, and in her home in union with her beloved 
shepherd she finds the consummation of her happiness. On 
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this view, the Song reaches its ideal goal in the impassioned 
eulogium on true, pure love in 86f.* 


It is quite true that, even upon this inter- 
pretation, which at all events does fuller justice 
to the text than the traditional view adopted 
anew by Delitzsch, there are still difficulties 
enough in points of detail. But it is question- 
able whether these difficulties are sufficiently great 
to make this explanation inadequate alike from 
the formal and the material point of view, and 
thus to demand its rejection. ‘The present writer 
does not think so, 


The principal difficulty is in the so-called Third Act (36-51), 
The question is whether the conclusion (51) is intended to 
mark the longed-for marriage union as actually consummated. 
Hitzig held that this question must be answered in the affirma- 
tive, and supposed the marriage in view to have been one that 
Solomon contracted with a woman of Jerusalem, but not with 
the Shulammite. Bruston is also of opinion that in this Third 
Act we have to do with the marriage of the king to another— 
in fact, as he thinks may be gathered from 48, with a Tyrian 
princess. This actually accomplished marriage with another 
woman would thus place on a still higher level the invincible 
fidelity of the Shulammite. But there is really no necessity 
to take the Shulanimite’s words in 416b as formally different 
from her words in ch. 1. She is thinking in both passages, 
not of the king, but of her true lover, and it occasions no 
difficulty, but only marks the climax of the conflict that the 
king believes, of course, that the object of his desires is now 
about to yield to him, whereas, as the very next scene shows, 
such an idea has never entered her mind. Ewald himself held 
that from 48 onwards we have again words of her lover, which 
the Shulammite imagined she heard, as in 28; he even sup- 
posed that two lines have dropped out before v.8, their con- 
tents being, ‘Behold, my beloved, behold, there comes he! 
Hark how he speaks to me his words... ,’ or the like. But 
it is unnecessary and hardly justifiable to suppose that a 
different subject speaks in 48 from the speaker in v.14 +— 
Stickel, too, denies that 48 are words of Solomon, but he 
thinks to escape all difficulties by the strange assumption that 
in 17.8 115-24 47-51 there are three scenes that are to be 
separated from the rest of the poem. In these he supposes 
a second pair of lovers, a shepherd and a shepherdess, to be 
introduced, who actually arrive at a marriage union, this inter- 
lude having the effect of setting Solomon’s wooing of the 
Shulammite in a peculiar light.t Otherwise, the relation of 
Solomon to the Shulammite and her relation to him remain 
the same as on Ewald’s theory. But this view of Stickel’s, 
which destroys the unity of the poem, presupposes far too 
great skill in producing stage effects (‘ Biihnengeschicklichkeit ’) 
on the part of the author to be well founded. 


A very important turn of opinion as to the 
literary character of the Song of Songs has been 
brought about in the most recent times. J. G. 
Wetzstein, who was for long Prussian consul at 
‘Damascus, and who has rendered much service in 
the way of increasing our knowledge of Oriental 
life and contributing to the understanding of the 
OT, availed himself of his opportunities of making 
acquaintance with the marriage customs in modern 
Syria. In this way he met with some things which 
are certainly calculated to throw light on certain 

ortions of the Song of Songs. He published in 

astian’s Zeitschrift f. Ethnologie (1873, p. 270 ff.), 
an article, entitled ‘Die syrische Dreschtafel,’ in 


which he describes the manifold uses made of the | 


threshing-board, and amongst others its symbolical 
employment in the so-called ‘king’s week,’ 7.e. 
during the seven days’ marriage festival (p. 287 fi.). 
It was partly from this article that the ‘ Bemer- 
kungen zum Hohenliede’ in Delitzsch’s Commentary 
were taken, but. the author contributed further 
important materials to the elucidation of the sub- 
ject. To the same category belongs an earlier 

* The reader will find an exact account of the scheme of the 
Song proposed by Ewald, in Driver's LO7'6 p. 440 ff. 

+ It may be noted that, in the opinion of the present writer, 
46 is not now in its original place. It is not till v.7 that the 
description of the charms of the Shulammite (vv.15) closes. 
Perhaps y.6 should follow v.7, and formed originally the con- 
necting link with v.S#., i 

{ Cf. Stickel, Das Hohelied, p. 45: ‘Antithesis, that indis- 
rae art of the drama, by presenting so vividly the un- 

isturbed happy shepherd’s love in contrast with the sorely 
tried heroine of the Song, awakens warm sympathy with the 
latter, and a feeling of suspense and compassion,’ etc. Further 
this interlude is supposed to mark and fill up various spaces 
of time in the course of the main transaction. 


article by Wetzstein, entitled ‘Sprachliches aus 
den Teltacers der syrischen Wiiste,’ in ZDMG 
xxii. (1868), p. 69 ff., containing valuable notes on 
a story written down from oral communication. 
The remarkable similarity between certain songs 
sung at modern marriage celebrations and certain 
portions of the Song of Songs, naturally enough 
forced upon him the conclusion that the latter is 
not ‘a dramatic unity,’ but rather a collection of 
‘beautiful nuptial songs’ which were received into 
the Canon ‘to furnish good models to the occasional 
poets whose productions may in Hebrew antiquity, 
as at the present day, have transgressed the bounds 
of decency and good taste.’ The allegorical or 
mystical interpretation is held to have come in 
afterwards (cf. Delitzsch, Comm. p. 172, note). 
After Stade (Gesch. Isr. ii. [1888] 197) had referred 
approvingly to Wetzstein’s ‘most helpful contri- 
bution to the understanding of this quite unique 
book,’ Budde, in an article on ‘ The Song of Solo- 
mon’ in the New World (Boston, U.S.A. 1894, p. 
56 ff.; cf. Preuss. Jahrbiicher, 1894, p. 92 ff.), went 
in the fullest detail into Wetzstein’s communica- 
tions, and sought with their help to win its natural 
sense for the Song of Songs.* His arguments 
gained complete assent from Kautzsch (‘ Abriss 
der Gesch. d. alttest. Schrifttums’ in the ‘ Beilagen’ 
to his AT p. 210f. [in the ‘Sonderabdruck’ of 1897, 
p. 134 f.]), and in specially emphatic, confident 
fashion from Cornill (Hinleitung*, p. 256: ‘In this 
way the enigma of our book is definitively solved ’).+ 
Whether this confidence is really justified is open 
to doubt. With reference to Budde’s claim (/.c. p. 
9) that he has cut away the roots of the dramatical 
interpretation of the Song by his explanation of 
‘Solomon’ and ‘the Shulammite,’? which stand 
simply for bridegroom and bride, husband and 
wife, Bruston (cf. Le Xe congrés des Orientalistes 
et Vancien Testament, Paris, 1895, p. 13 ff.) declares, 
‘I fear that this is a huge and extraordinary 
illusion,’ a judgment with which the present writer 
agrees. 

Budde attempts first of all to prove that by 
Solomon, or the king, the Song means not the 
real king Solomon, but that we have here only 
a type, a poetical designation of any and every 
bridegroom. In order to give a worthy title to the 
latter on his wedding day and in his wedding dress, 
the figure of Solomon is supposed to have been 
employed as that of the monarch whose riches and 
splendour had become as proverbial as his wisdom. 
The case is similar with the Shulammite. ‘She is, 
indeed, no other than Abishag the Shunammite, 
but only as the representative of her qualities’ (p. 
8). The maiden from Shunem (the modern Sholam, 
a pronunciation to which the Heb. Shulanimnith 
also goes back), who was brought to the aged king 
David, and on whose account Adonijah had to die 
(1 K 28.) was admittedly, according to the cor- 
rect sense of 1 K 1°, the fairest virgin to be found 
in the whole land, and continued to enjoy this 
reputation in the memories of the people. Hence, 
argues Budde (p. 9): ‘. . . as the bridegroom is 
compared with king Solomon in his glory, or even 
named with his name, and would not exchange his 
fortune with Solomon, so for the beauty of the 
bride no less a woman could be named than the 
fairest of whom the ancients spoke, and one who 
was also a queen [Solomon may have, at least 
according to the legend, introduced her into his 
harem], which certainly was not an unwelcome 
fact. ‘That she should be called the fairest of all 


is the right of every bride on her wedding day, 
however she may be outshone by hundreds at 
other times.’ 

The present writer has no difficulty in admitting 


* Cf. his Comm. in Kurzer Hdcom. 1898, and art, Portry, 
+ Cf. also Siegfried’s Comm. in Nowack’s Hdkom 1898. 
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that the situation may be understood in the above 
way, that is to say, that it is not necessary to pre- 
suppose absolutely that the Song of Songs is based 
upon an actual historical occurrence ; but he fails 
to see how, on this view, the dramatical theory of 
the poem in its present form is wounded unto 
death. If Budde is right in holding that in later 
times the two outstanding figures in the popular 
recollection were employed as above described in 
the poetry of marriage celebrations, this very cir- 
cumstance might also lead a poet to give a dramatic 
fashioning to the material supplied by 1 K 1. 2, and, 
in so doing, to utilize the further development the 
story had undergone in the popular memory. Now, 
Budde himself (p. 8) remarks that the circumstance 
that Solomon had his brother put to death on 
Abishag’s account, may have given rise to the 
legend that he himself loved her and made her 
his wife, and that the execution of his brother 
was thus an act of jealousy. But if we admit 
the possibility of this, there is another possibility 
we should not leave out of account. In 1K 2 we 
hear nothing of Abishag having really become the 
wife of Solomon. Why may not this circumstance 
have given rise in poetical legend to the conception 
that the lovely virgin refused to become Solomon's 
wife, nay even to the conception that her refusal 
was based upon her wnconquerable love for a youth 
in her native district ? Moreover, when the notion 
was once seized that she had not chosen to be the 
wife of Solomon, it was no great stretch of poetic 
fancy to assume that her first introduction into the 
apartments of David by his servants was not a 
willing one on her part, and the presupposition 
that from the first she succeeded in defending her 
honour finds its firm basis in the express statement 
of 1 K 14 (‘and the king knew her not’). 

We see then that the narrative of 1 K 1. 2 
supplies, especially if we take into account the 
influence of inventive popular reminiscence, quite 
sufficient material for developing the story which 
the dramatical theory of the Song of Songs con- 
siders to be unfolded in it. It required at all 
events no very great gift of poetic construction to 
give a dramatical form to this material borrowed 
from recollections, in which all the points necessary 
for a simple dramatical development were con- 
tained and spontaneously offered themselves to the 
poet’s notice. But, we repeat emphatically, this 
does not absolutely exclude the possibility that in 
later times it was customary in a poetical and 
symbolical form of address to call a bridegroom 
and a bride ‘Solomon’ or ‘king,’ and ‘Shulam- 
mite.’* At the same time we think it only right 
and proper to emphasize the other possibility, that 
an unknown man, of a poetical turn and moved 
perhaps also by special circumstances, found in 
this very custom the motive for working up the 
material that lay to his hand. The one supposi- 
tion does not exclude the other. The question 
whether we have really to do with a dramatical 
poem must be settled from the book itself, and 
in any case the matter is not so easily settled as 
Budde and those who agree with him suppose. 


Budde finds ‘ the solution of the problem of our book’ (p. 10) 
in the customs reported by Wetzstein in connexion with 
weddings amongst the Syrian Bedawin, namely, in the festive 
proceedings of the so-called ‘king’s week.’ The book con- 
tains, according to him, ‘songs’ sung at the wedding festivities, 
during which bridegroom and bride (or husband and wife) are 
honoured for seven days as king and queen, whose throne is the 
threshing-board, set on the threshing-floor of the place and 
decked out with carpets and pillows. A principal element in 
these songs are the wasfs or lyrical descriptions of the physical 
charms and wedding attire of the young pair. Especially im- 
pressive, according to Wetzstein’s account (cf. Delitzsch, Comm. 


* By the way, Budde’s view is not at all favoured by the 
circumstance that in the Song of Songs the Shulammite or the 
bride is never called ‘queen.’ The ‘daughter of a noble’ (71) 
does not take the place of this, 
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p. 171), is the so-called sword dance of the bride on the evening 
betore the bridal night. In this dance, which is accompanied 
by the song of a double chorus of men and women in praise of 
her physical beauty, she seeks in the light of the high-leaping 
flames of a fire to display to the bridegroom the chaims of her 
person, brandishing all the time a sharp sword in her right 
hand, and holding a handkerchief in her left. The whole per- 
formance is an imitation of the dance that celebrates a victory. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the ewasf sung during the sword dance 
corresponds in Canticles to 71 (as far at least as v.7). The wasf 
referring to the young wife (¢.e. the queen) after the consum- 
mation of the marriage on the bridal night, on the first day of 
the ‘king’s week,’ is found, according to Budde, in 41-6. It is 
put in the mouth of the young husband, and is partially re- 
peated in 647, There is also a panegyric on the physical charms 
of the husband or king, the wasf referring to which is put in 
the mouth of the wife in 5%, y.2 being supposed to be intended 
simply to serve as an introduction to this wasf with a pleasing 
dramatical movement. Next, according to this mode of in- 
terpretation, 36-11 contains a description of the festive train of 
the gorgeously dressed bridegroom -king, and their joyous 
greeting to him on the morning after the bridal night, when 
the threshing-board has been placed and decked out as the 
throne; here the name ‘Solomon’ is, of course, not meant to 
be taken literally.* The ‘sixty mighty men’ are the ‘com- 
panions of the bridegroom,’ who, as Wetzstein with the 
approval of Budde suggests, were perhaps originally charged 
with the duty of protecting the festival against attacks, 
especially during the night (88, cf. Delitzsch, Comm. p. 170).t 
The ‘daughters of Jerusalem’ are of course, in the same way, 
not ladies of the royal harem, but virgins from the same 
neighbourhood as the bridal pair, who take part in a variety 
of ways in the wedding celebration.t The circumstance that 
it is with Jerusalem in particular that they are brought into 
relation, proves, according to Budde, that the home of the 
wedding songs which are brought together in Canticles is to 
be sought in this city or its environs. 

But now, as Budde further supposes, the passages just named 
have not, in their present order, the chronological succession 
demanded by the course of the marriage celebrations. At all 
events, the song that accompanied the sword dance (71) must 
stand before 36, the greeting addressed to the approaching 
bridegroom-king. Budde suggests, however, that perhaps its 
proper place is after 3611 and before 4-6, if, as is possible, the 
subject of 36-11 is not the procession to the throne on the day 
after the marriage, but the ceremonial arrival of the bridegroom 
at the marriage itself on the evening of the wedding day. (If 
51 alludes to the coming actual consummation of the marriage 
covenant, the latter supposition appears to the present writer 
to be the only suitable one). From all this it follows, according 
to Budde, ‘that the songs are brought together irregularly, and 
the last trace of an orderly arrangement thus appears.’ It is a 
question, however, whether the premisses upon which this 
conclusion rests are in all respects correct. The present writer 
does not think so. 

In the remaining portions of Canticles also there is of course, 
in Budde’s opinion, no connexion to be discovered, but still 
less any progressive history. These passages, on the contrary, 
may be readily broken up into a number of songs, which, as 
Wetzstein’s information showed, may have been used during 
the ‘king’s week’ in praise of love in general, and of the love 
of the present pair in particular (Budde, p. 15 f.). 


But, after the Song of Songs has been thus 
resolved into a number of separate songs, the ques- 
tion arises, What judgment is to be passed on the 
book in its present form? Was it originally nothing 
more than a collection of wedding songs, or was a 
species of editing carried out in the arrangement of 
them with the intention of establishing an internal 
connexion ? Budde decides in the main in favour 
of the first of these alternatives, holding that we 
have to do, at least originally, only with a collec- 
tion. Some one who felt an interest in this species 
of lyric poetry is supposed (like Wetzstein in our 
own day) to have written down these songs, and 
then the collection would be passed on to posterity 
in this form, perhaps without indication of their 
origin and without any exact distinction of the 
limits of the different songs. In this way the book 
would be exposed to the greatest danger of falling 
into disorder. Of course this is in itself a possible 
view. But that the question as to the origin of 
the book in its present form is not settled in this 
simple fashion, Budde is well aware. He finds 
here and there short pieces which possess, in his 


* This approach of the bridegroom is recalled, as Budde ex- 
pressly notes, by the figure in Ps 196. : 

+ Samson had thirty such ‘companions’ about him (Jg 1411), 
who were headed by one who had the special title of the 
‘friend’ of the bridegroom (cf. Jg 1429 and also Jn 39). 

{ Their greeting addressed to the approaching bridegroom 
(31) finds a parallel in the parable of Mt 251, 


a 
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opinion, small poetic value, which he holds it to 
be impossible to bring into any connexion with 
the surrounding and originally independent songs 
and songlets. One trace of the later origin of 
these he finds, above all, in the circumstance that 
the composer of them misunderstood the real 
meaning, and in particular the symbolically in- 
tended expressions, in older passages and took 
these in a literal sense, 


The most striking instance of this is discovered by Budde in 
48, where the purely typical Lebanon of vv.1!.19 is alleged to be 
converted into the real Lebanon and associated with other 
mountain heights. The author of 48 is thus supposed to have 
been guilty of a crude misunderstanding, and it is declared 
that, when closely examined, the list of mountains is so little in 
place and yields so little sense, while the whole verse is so weak 
from the poetical point of view, that it is most natural to infer 
‘misunderstanding and insertion.’ But this is a purely subjec- 
tive verdict. It may reasonably be asked how any one was 
likely to introduce such an addition at this particular place. 
And what compels us to understand the names of the mountains 
here, ‘ the lions’ dens’ and ‘the leopards’ mountains,’ literally 
and not symbolically? This symbolical sense is as suitable to 
them as it is to‘ the clefts of the rock’ and ‘the covert of the 
steep place’ in 214, Other sentences which are supposed to 
haye originated in a similar way are found by Budde in 814, cf. 
216, He also holds, strangely enough, that 2843-9 is an addition 
introduced on account of y.16, for plainly (?), he argues, the 
words ‘ Hark, my beloved !’ (v.52) should be connected immedi- 
ately with the words of y.9> (‘there he stands behind our 
wall’). But here again the question may be asked, Why should 
it have occurred to any one to insert the words in v.8, which 
at least are so evidently poetical and out and out original? 

A similar judgment is passed by Budde upon 8?-4, cf, 26f ; 85 
is due to a misunderstanding of 36, He makes a special allusion 
to 61-3, arguing that what was intended in 58:9 to serve simply 
as a transition to the wasf of the bridegroom is here transferred 
to the sphere of actuality, and that the figures borrowed from 
the plant-world (18) are likewise misunderstood and taken in 
their literal sense, the beloved becoming the gardener who has 
gone into his garden, etc. But, says Budde, if the Shulammite 
really knew this, why does she search so long for her lover and 
call for help to find him? Here, again, ‘genuine phrases’ like 
17% 216 6UF are supposed to have been worked up in a way 
opposed to their proper meaning. It is quite natural that 
Budde, with his view of the Song of Songs, can make nothing 
of these verses (61-3), which beyond a doubt are as genuine as 
27.8, Wemust ask here once more, How can it have occurred 
to a later editor to introduce such sentences? What motive 
could have led him to do so?* Even Budde feels the above 
difficulty, but, for all that, he is unable to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question. ‘What reasons led him [the redactor 
to whom we are supposed to owe these strange interpola- 
tions] . . . what suppositions and intentions, of course we 
do not know.’ Of course, if an author is to be held capable of 
such misunderstandings, it is difficult to give any satisfactory 
account of the motives that actuated him. And yet Budde 
repeats that one can recognize ‘the plain effort’ of the redactor 
‘to introduce movement and action where none were.’ 


The author of these later additions is held, then, 
to have meant to bring movement and action into 
the whole work. May he then have been guided 
by dramatizing aims? May it be that elsewhere 
too he is not without responsibility for the present 
form of the Song of Songs, but actually brought 
movement and action into the material of the 
work, 7.e. that he perhaps worked up the latter 
from the dramatical point of view? These ques- 
tions are very readily suggested by Budde’s own 
words. True, he does not actually raise them, 
although he afterwards concedes that the addi- 
tions just described (with which also may have 
been coupled trifling alterations and corruptions 
of the text) have given to the dramatical view of 
Canticles ‘a certain Justification from antiquity 
downwards, because separated matters were 
thereby connected and a certain movement and 
development brought in.’ Of course he no longer 
gives the dramatical view the benefit of this 
excuse, now that he has shown what the Sone 
of Songs really is. i 
; It is interesting to note the manner in which Budde supposes 
it possible that the book assumed its present disordered form. 
It was originally, as we have been told, a collection of wedding 


songs. This collection came, of course in manuscript form, 
into the hands of a later writer, torn into single leaves and 


* We shall see afterwards that, on a correct view of the Book 
of Canticles, these verses [61-3] show themselves to be unques- 
tionably original. 


damaged. He supposed that he had be‘ore him not a collection 
of songs, but a literary unity, of whose contents and aim he 
had, however, ‘only an obscure idea,’ He attempted a restora- 
tion of the unintelligible work by putting together as he best 
could the separate leaves, and trying to amend the text by 
additions and supplements of the kind described above. But 
this is a very strange account of the matter, a real hypothesis 
of despair. There is one point, above all, to which exception 
must be taken. By way of supporting his general view of 
Canticles, Budde insists with much emphasis that the marriage 
customs, and of course also the peculiar character of the 
marriage songs, have continued essentially unaltered in Syria 
and Palestine from early times down to the present day. Now, 
how is it conceivable that an author living in Palestine (for it is 
there that we are supposed to look for the ‘ redactor’) as early 
as the pre-Christian era should either have failed to recognize 
the contents and aim of songs which had been handed down for 
the most part without any corruption, or should have had 
‘only an obscure idea’ of their true character? Might we not 
assume that this Judean redactor would have recognized the 
so-called wagsfs as readily as Wetzstein has done? Here, then, 
Budde brings us face to face with a serious problem. The 
extremely mechanical explanation of the origin of the present 
Song of Songs, which he considers to be ‘a satisfaction of all 
just demands,’ appears to the present writer to condemn itself. 
And, asa matter of fact, Budde himself by the characteristics 
he assigns to the redactor points the way again past his own 
hypothesis to the dramatical view of the Song. His merit thus 
comes to be, not that of having cut the thread of life of the 
dramatical explanation, but—and itis a service not to be under- 
valued—of having laid the foundation, by the aid of Wetzstein’s 
information, for a more correct opinion of the character, and 
perhaps even of the origin, of the Song of Songs. 

The present writer recognizes, then, the possi- 
bility that older wedding songs (as, for instance, 
the wasfs) are worked up in the Song of Songs. 
But this does not exclude the supposition that the 
Song in its present form is of a dramatical nature, 
and that its author (not a redactor or ‘ reviser’) 
introduced ‘movement and action’ or ‘develop- 
ment’ into the material of which it is composed. 
At all events, this view is not set aside by simply 
pointing to passages in certain parts of the book 
which are marked by the characteristics of cus- 
tomary wedding songs, and which were perhaps 
taken over by the author ready made. If an 
examination of the separate parts of the book and 
a study of the connexion of the whole tend to 
show that everywhere, and not merely in the 
passages attacked by Budde, there is dramatical 
movement and expression, however great or small 
this may be, then the question is decided in favour 
of the correctness of the dramatical view, whatever 
may be urged to the contrary. Of course a dra- 
matic poet who utilizes older material in his work 
cannot have the full credit of ripseecaes | allowed 
him, but a dramatic poem is the result of his 
work all the same. Moreover, it is by no means 
certain that the Song of Songs contains foreign 
matter which did not proceed from the pen of one 
and the same writer; on the contrary, there are 
not wanting indications, both in thought and ex- 
pression, which point to an identity of authorship 
tor the whole work.* 

As to the general view of Canticles that ought 
to be taken, there can be no doubt, in the judg- 
ment of the present writer, that it 1s a poem whose 
subject is love, or more specifically that it is a 
carmen nuptiale or wedding song. The crucial 
question, however, is whether the poem, viewed as a 
whole, sets out from a marriage as an accomplished 
Sact,—in other words, whether its subject is married 
love,—or whether a marriage is the goal at which it 
aus, in which case it 1s intended to glorify betrothed 
love and fidelity. ‘The present writer 1s convinced 
that the second alternative is the correct one, and 
hopes in what follows to substantiate this. 

We have already pointed out (p. 592 f.) how the 
story which Ewald’s interpretation discovers in the 
Song of Songs might be readily developed in the 
popular memory and by a poetically inventive 
disposition from the history of Abishag of Shunem. 
Budde, citing a word of Goethe’s, reminds us that 


* A careful reading of the book itself will readily supply the 
necessary evidence of this. 
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if we are to understand the poem which we call 
the Song of Songs, we must visit the poet’s own 
land. This is what we propose now to do. If 
Budde himself had continued his journey further 
and looked more carefully around him, he might 
have discovered the story of two lovers, Habbas 
and Hamda, which bears a very close resemblance 
to what we find in Canticles. The story is given 
by Wetzstein in the Arabic text with German 
translation (see ZDMG xxii. [1868] p. 74 ff.), and 
was taken down by him directly from oral communi- 
cation. In any case, this beautiful love romance 
proves that under special cireumstances even at 
the present day amongst the Bedawin the possi- 
bility of love entanglements is contemplated, such 
as are presupposed in ancient times in the Song of 
Songs, if we adopt the dramatical view of Ewald 
and others. Hamada is said to have loved Habbas, 
who lived far away and belonged to another tribe. 
Her heart remains true to this love, although, 
after long separation in time as well as place from 
him whom her soul truly loves, she is destined to 
become the wife of her cousin Ali, and the wedding 
day (or rather evening) with all its festal celebra- 
tions has arrived. Nay, she has not omitted even 
to tell her cousin, Ali’s sister, how it is with her 
heart, and has given her such a description of her 
lover’s stature, his physical excellencies, and his 
beauty that even she must have been able to pick 
him out of a crowd (cf. d.c. p. 103). And, in point 
of fact, the lover drawn from afar by his love 
comes, accompanied by a true friend (Husein), 
while there is yet time to prevent the closing of 
the marriage bond between Hamda and Ali, and 
to win his true love for himself. And he does win 
her and takes her home. 

No one who reads this story, which is given in 
its most general outlines, will be able to avoid the 
impression that here there is partially the same 
problem before us as is presented in the Song of 
Songs. Budde (p. 4) insists again with much 
emphasis that in neither the ‘modern nor the 
ancient East has a real betrothal and an intimate 
intercourse between the betrothed parties been 
permitted or possible prior to marriage, and that 
there is no place for such a natural growth of 
affection as the dramatical view postulates. Well, 
of course we must be on our guard against apply- 
ing rules borrowed from the West and from the 
condition of things amongst ourselves. But the 
story communicated by Wetzstein shows that such 
atiections, even if these are surrounded a little 
with the halo of romance, are still possible at the 
present day, and evidence may be brought from 
the OT itself to show that even in ancient times it 
was not an impossible thing for two young people 
(especially leading a country life) to make each 
other’s acquaintance and fall in love, and then to 
gratify their inclinations by personal meetings, 
even if these had to be stealthily contrived.* The 
present writer must confess, then, that in his 
opinion no real objection to the dramatical view 
of the Song of Songs can be taken on the ground 
of the contents which this view discovers in the 
Song. Moreover, the structure which is formed 
out of these contents presents so close a parallel 
to the story communicated by Wetzstein, that one 
can only feel thus confirmed in one’s opinion that 
Canticles is a dramatic poem, taking for granted, 
of course, that in the contents of the latter there is 
really a dramatical progress or structure discover- 
able. That this last assumption is well founded 
is our firm conviction ; and even Budde himself, as 


* In favour of such a possibility may be cited in the first place 
Jg 141f. 7f, and then legal enactments like Ex 2215f, Dt 2223f. ; 
cf. also Gn 341-5. It may be held as certain that even in ancient 
Israel, in spite of the strictness of morality, nay, perhaps even 
because of it, there was no lack of a genuine romantic side to 
love. 
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we have seen, is not so very far removed from 
this opinion, since he cannot deny that at least his 
assumed redactor (or ‘reviser’) sought to introduce 
movement and action into the older material whose 
peculiar character 1s supposed to have passed un- 
recognized by him. This, however, is tantamount 
to saying that he gave it a dramatic form, even if 
he did so in an imperfect fashion. Of course the 
objection that the Semites had no dramatic poetry 
at all (cf. art. PorTRY, p. 9*) has no force, for it 
starts by assuming as an axiom the very point 
whose universal application is disputed on the 
ground of the Song of Songs. ‘The proof that the 
dramatical view of Canticles is the correct one 
cannot be offered, of course, through general 
considerations; but it is offered, and that with 
tolerable certainty, if we succeed in formulating a 
theory of the contents and structure of the Song, 
which is natural on all sides and capable of ex- 
plaining, at least in the main, all the particular 
phenomena exhibited by the book. 

The ideal goal of the whole poem appears to the 
present writer to have been found, trom Ewald 
downwards, in 8°7,. The real aim of the Song of 
Songs is to glorify true love, and, more specifically, 
true betrothed love, which remains steadfast even in 
the most dangerous and most seductive situations. 
The author, as we may perhaps assume with cer- 
tainty, found the material for his work in the 
story of Abishag of Shunem (1 K 1. 2), and that 
in the form which we described above (p. 592 f.). 
She remained true to the beloved of her heart, she 
steadily repelled all the advances of Solomon, into 
whose harem she had been brought, and finally 
she triumphed (8” and 81»), was conducted home 
and restored to her lover perfectly pure. The 
poem makes two presuppositions—one being that 
the Shulammite’s heart belonged to a youth in her 
own home, and the other that meanwhile against 
her will she has been brought into the royal apart- 
ments (14). The dramatical exposition commences 
at the time when the first meeting of the king 
with the maiden is close at hand and actually takes 
place (1°). The dialogue between the Shulammite 
and the ‘daughters of Jerusalem’ (the wives and 
maidens belonging to the royal harem, ef. 6°*) in 
1?8* serves to pave the way, in true dramatic 
fashion, for that meeting, and at the same time to 
explain the real inward disposition of the Shulam- 
mite towards the approaching royal suitor, which 
the poet henceforward makes her retain without 
wavering. If, now, we would understand aright the 
further structure of the poem, it must be observed 
that the scheme chosen by the author for the poetical 
disposition of his material is based upon the different 
stages in the courtship and the marriage festivities, 
down to that moment when alone the real victory of 
loyal love, the preservation of bridely honour im 
Jace of all temptations and assaults, was evidenced, 
and could be evidenced, namely, the morning after 
the bridal night passed with the real lover.+ 

The Song of Songs is in fact a love- or marriage- 
drama, but, by reason of the lyrical tone which 
rules in its various parts, we may more appro- 
priately call it a melodrama. 

If now, keeping in view the legend derived from the story of 


Abishag, and the progressive stages of the marriage proceedings, 
we look at the whole poem, it falls, alike in point of matter and 


*The way in which the particular sentences are to be 
assigned to the respective speakers will be found exhibited in 
the present writer’s work Das Hohe Lied, to which he begs to 
refer the reader. 

+ As bearing on this, the reader may be reminded of the 
legislative enactment of Dt 2213", The cloth with its irrefrag- 
able proof of the virginity of a newly married woman points to 
a very serious transaction in the early morning after the bridal 
night. The practice forms even at the present day part of the 
proceedings in connexion with a wedding, and is described by 
Wetzstein (‘Die syrische Dreschtafel’ in Bastian’s Ztschr, f. 
Etivnol. 1873, p. 290). 
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form, into two nearly equal parts. The dividing point is reached 
in 51, where also the dramatic entanglement reaches its climax. 
Up till then the king is the suitor for the maiden’s love, and in 
61 the course of development leads to the point where every- 
thing appears to point to the certain consummation of the 
marriage bond in the coming night.* From the very first 
encounter (19-27) the king, as intended by the poet, goes away 
with the impression that the fair maiden longs with intense 
passion for union with him; he does not notice that the out- 
bursts of passionate longing called forth by his words are meant 
not for him, but for another whom she loves. The reader or 
the spectator of the play can have no doubt on this point, for 
already in 12-8 (cf. especially yv.8) it comes out clearly enough 
how the heart of the maiden is engaged, and the Second Act 
(28-35) confirms this in the strongest way by the two dream 
visions. The Third Act (36-51) corresponds to the first of the 
festal proceedings on the day (evening) before the bridal night. 
The king proceeds, in his wedding attire, surrounded by his 
trusty men, and amidst greetings from the women, to the 
house where the lovely maiden is detained. This answers to 
the joyous procession in state by the bridegroom and his 
friends to the place where the feast was celebrated, on the 
oceasion of weddings amongst the common people. The 
equally pompous conducting of the bride in the evening to 
the same place and to the performance of the sword dance, 
which characterized popular weddings, is wanting here ; nor is 
this surprising, since the bride is already in a place where she 
belongs to the king. We may probably assume also that a 
king’s marriage was not celebrated in exactly the same way 
as that of one of the common people. The sword dance and 
other popular customs may have been wholly absent.¢ Of 
course this does not prevent the poet from introducing into 
his description certain features borrowed from these customs, 
simply because these were calculated to introduce movement 
into the material. Thus he makes the king draw near in all 
his splendour, with his sixty heroes and friends, and (51) even 
go in to the festive meal exactly after the fashion ‘of popular 
wedding festivities. On the other hand, the enticing sensually 
flattering words of the king in 41 convey the impression, since, 
as we have said, we can hardly think of the sword dance, that 
they are the transition link to the bridal night with its 
mysteries. The same inference is supported by the context, as 
far as the contents of 416-51 are concerned ; from the Shulaim- 
mite’s reply in 416b to his longing desire to enjoy the fruits of 
the garden that is supposed to belong to him, the king has 
concluded that she waits for him in order to accord him the 
enjoyment of her love (whereas she is thinking of her true 
beloved), and in this, of course, mistaken assurance he calls 
his friends to give themselves up to the joys of the marriage 
festival. At this point the king disappears. This is not 
specially noted, indeed, but it was unnecessary that it should 
be, on a correct understanding of the story of the poem, and 
with an actual dramatical presentation of it. As in the story 
of Habbas and Hamda related by Wetzstein, the fortune of the 
maiden turns at the last moment, just when the final consum- 
mation of the marriage union with the unloved one was 
imminent. The king has learned in the night shrouded with 
mystery that she does not belong and cannot belong to him, 
and he is magnanimous enough not to claim what only violence 
could procure. lie has set her free, as Ali did with Hamda, 
and the next section (52-63) of the Fourth Act conducts us 
slowly away from the king’s domain. The poet retains the 
scheme of the wedding celebration, but now we have to do with 
the celebration of the marriage of the Shulammite with the object 
of her heart’s affections. Between 51 and 52, properly speaking, 
there intervenes a space of time, which, to be sure, required in 
the dramatical construction of the poem no further indication 
than the passing from one scene to another. In what will be 
conceded to be an extremely skilful manner the poet moves on 
to the goal of his task, by placing us in 52" at the same stage 
in the celebration of the marriage of the Shulammite with her 
lover as we had reached in 36-5! in connexion with the abortive 
attempt of Solomon, The passage 52-63, rightly understood, 
forms the introduction to the principal part of this Act, which 
reaches its climax in 86-7. We hear init the outpouring of the 
burning longing of the Shulammite for union with him whom 
she loves. The women, ‘the daughters of Jerusalem,’ by whom 
she is surrounded, are called on by her to assist her search for 
the beloved of her soul, who is portrayed in glowing colours. 
In this way a perfect movement is given to the action, which is 
conceived of after the model of a marriage celebration. 

For the correct understanding of the further context it is 
necessary, above all, to take 613 rightly. In 62 there is an 
allusion, expressed in a beautiful figure, to part of the festal 
procedure of the marriage evening having already taken place. 
The beloved has already gone down to enjoy the fruits of his 
garden (a plain allusion to 416), 7.e, he has already gone to the 
place of the festival, and is present there with his escort. The 


*It is impossible to understand the perfects in 51 as real 
preterites. They are perfects of certain expectation (perfecta 
confidentie, cf. Ges.-Kautzsch, Gram.26 § 106n.). The mis- 
understanding of these perfects has been the occasion of much 
confusion. 

+ How kings married daughters of the people may be gath 
from 2S 1127, while Ps 45 may give light a regard eee ae 
cedure when a foreign princess was concerned. 

{ The following of these popular customs also shows irrefut- 
ably that the call to eat and drink and intoxicate themselves 
refers not to the enjoyment of love, but toan actual banquet at 
which the friends, too, are to do their part, 


ceremonial procession of the bridegroom, which was expressly 
mentioned in the case of the king in 36, is thus presupposed 
in the present instance. The search for the beloved, in which 
the women (6!) are prepared to help the Shulammite, corre- 
sponds to the ceremonial conducting of the bride in the evening 
to the festal spot. 6410 [vy.5-7 are to be struck out as having 
been introduced by mistake from ch. 4] contain the songs 
which greet the approaching bride and describe in striking 
figures her unique overpowering beauty. 611.12 are words of 
the Shulammite. She is apparently surprised at coming upon 
the festive company, she still acts as if she did not notice that 
the object of her search is in their midst. She had gone down, 
she says, to the nut garden to refresh herself by the enjoyment 
of it, ¢.e. she too has gone out to find her beloved and to enjoy 
his love, and has all at once come upon the crowd. Weare to 
suppose now that she makes as if she would turn back, where- 
upon the chorus breaks out (7! (Eng. 61%]), ‘Turn round, turn 
round, O Shulammite,’ etc. Then the short invitation and 
dialogue of this verse lead directly to the sword dance, in which 
the bride dances in a sense to her beloved and presents herself 
to him symbolically with all her charms, while the double chorus 
ranging itself behind her proclaims her physical attractions in 
a highly realistic wasf. Now she is ready, as 7111 show, to 
yield to the wishes of her beloved (75-10), and herself invites 
him to go with her where she will grant him her love. The 
last section of this Act, 85-7,* shows the loving pair on their 
way to the house where the bridal] night is to be passed ; they are 
received by the festal chorus with the words of 8%, which find 
their echo in the alternating song of the lovers with its glorious 
panegyric on true love (vv.®- 7). 

And now the moment had come when it must be shown 
whether the Shulammite had really maintained her love true 
and unimpaired, whether the lofty ode to love in which she had 
joined (86- 7) was really suitable to her love. 85# + transport us 
to the morning after the bridal night. In the space of time 
between v.7 and y.8 we are therefore to place not only the bridal 
night with its mysteries, but also the transition to the serious 
transaction early in the following morning (see above, p. 595, 
note +). The latter is brought directly before us in vyv.S-10, 
which proclaim the triumph of steadfast loyal love over all the 
difficulties and fears that have beset it. We hear in vy.5-9 the 
brothers of the Shulammite declaring what they mean to do to 
their sister according as she has shown herself, in face of the 
seductive whispers of love, firm and inaccessible as a wall, or open 
and easily approachable like a door (‘.e. easily led into inchastity). 
These, of course, are words which the brothers have spoken 
before the commencement of the severe period of probation 
and danger exhibited to us in the Song of Songs. We are thus 
vividly reminded of 16, and in point of fact—as is shown also 
by 8!2a, which in like manner looks back to 16—the author in 
his beautiful closing section, 88, attaches his words once more 
to the opening of the poem, thus indicating not only that this 
resolute maiden has succeeded in maintaining her childhood’s 
purity, but also that the Song of Songs is really a well-rounded 
whole. The brothers have a direct interest in the issue of the 
test of their sister’s virginity, and, besides, have the duty of 
maintaining the honour of the family. But while they are 
uttering the language of anxious expectation, which is finely 
put into their mouth, regarding the result of the test, the 
actual piece of evidence is brought forward (this we must 
suppose to be done between v.9 and v.10), and in face of this 
irrefragable proof the Shulammite breaks forth in the confident 
triumphant words of v.10, She has been found inviolate, she 
has kept herself as an impregnable fortress, there being perhaps 
in the last words of the verse a delicate allusion to Solomon, 
and the fact that even he had finally to recognize that this 
virgin was unimpressed by himself, his splendour, his allure- 
ments, and that he must thus let her go in peace. The words 
in v.12 connect themselves closely with v.10; she has kept her 
own vineyard, ¢.e. herself, her honour, her love, for herself and 
her beloved; Solomon may rest content with the abundant 
resources he possesses for gratifying his love. 


So ends the dramatical development of the 
material used in the Song of Songs. The present 
writer considers that in the scheme of interpreta- 
tion just proposed everything proceeds in good 
order and exhibits a perfectly natural connexion. 
He thinks it well to say natural, because, as a 
matter of fact, the different parts of the Song 


* It may be noted that 83.4 have been wrongly placed in their 
present position, where they do not at all suit the context. 
Their insertion after vv.1.2 is readily intelligible on the ground 
of a certain similarity of thought in 24; but see the next note. 

+ In this last section the present writer regards v.11 as an 
archeological and in any case very prosaic gloss, occasioned by 
the ‘ thousand’ of v.12. In like manner v.14 is a later insertion 
by one who misunderstood the Song of Songs in so far as 
he believed that the Shulammite in the end became the wife 
of Solomon. Inno other way can the strange invitation iv the 
beloved be understood. The same hand which added v.14 may 
also through a similar misuncterstanding have inserted wik 
In 82, which is unquestionably genuine, the Shulammite 
manifestly contrasts herself with the thousand wives of Solomon; 
v.13, which we also hold to be genuine (cf. 214), closes the Song 
of Songs, but serves at the same time as an introduction to the 
merry songs, dances, and games which followed at a marriage 
feast, and which lasted for seven days. 
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correspond exactly in their progress to the various 
stages in a marriage celebration. Even the transi- 
tion from the first to the second half of the poem 
is dramatically beautiful and essentially uncon- 
strained, and, as deserves to be once more empha- 
sized, has a remarkable resemblance to the turning- 
point in the narrative of the loves of Hamda and 
Habbas. So also in the progress from one Act to 
another or one Scene to another, everything has 
an unconstrained flow, there is nothing abrupt or 
unnatural. We may then be permitted to express 
our conviction that if the Song of Songs be taken 
in the sense above indicated, not only will it be 
found to be perfectly intelligible in every part of 
its contents, but it will also prove itself beyond 
question to’be a dramatical unity and constructed 
with dramatical skill.—W hether this melodramatic 
marriage-play was ever actually performed, say at 
wedding celebrations, or whether it was simply 
the product of a poet’s leisure (composed with a 
didactic aim), cannot of course be determined, but 
at all events it was capable of being so presented. 

ill. AUTHORSHIP, PLACE OF COMPOSITION, AND 
DATE OF THE SONG OF Soncs.—The title at the 
head of the work means, of course, to point to 
Solomon himself as the author of the poem, 
and down to the most recent times this view 
has been closely bound up with the allegorical 
interpretation and has been widely held. But 
it is out of the question, alike on the theory of 
Herder and on that inaugurated especially by 
Ewald. As a matter of course, the Solomonic 
authorship is excluded also if Budde’s view be 
accepted. The present writer is equally com- 
pelled, in view of all that has been said above, 
to regard the traditional opinion as erroneous. 
Solomon is indeed partly the subject of the poem, 
but it is quite impossible that he himself should 
have composed it. And it is of course beyond 
our power so much as to hazard a conjecture as 
to who the actual author was. 

Nor can much be said as tothe place of com- 
position. Budde has sought to infer from the 
mention of the ‘ daughters of Jerusalem’ that the 
poetical material contained in the Song of Songs 
had its birthplace in Jerusalem or the neighbour- 
hood of it. But every hint that can be utilized 
for locating the poem appears to point to the north 
of Palestine. There and nowhere else is the stage 
upon which the movement takes place in most 
parts of the poem that contain geographical allu- 
sions. This does not, however, imply that the 
actual composition of the poem must have taken 
place in North Palestine. It was extremely 
natural that, even if the author lived in Judea, 
the locality of the dramatic poem should be fixed 
in the north, if its material was supplied by the 
story of Abishag of Shunem in the developed 
form explained above. In the first part, accord- 
ingly, we should find ourselves, of course, in the 
royal palace at Jerusalem, and this agrees ad- 
mirably with 28: 7, where it is presupposed that 
the place of residence of the Shulammite is sepa- 
rated from that of her beloved by a number of 
mountain heights. While there is nothing in the 
contents of the Song of Songs to justify any cer- 
tain inference as to the place of composition, the 
present writer considers it probable that it was 
Judea, perhaps even Jerusalem. This conclusion 
is perhaps supported also by the decision, so far as 
any such is possible, regarding— 

The date. It has been supposed that the Song 
of Songs originated, if not in the Solomonic era, at 
least at a time not far removed from it. The life- 
like conception of the conditions of that time, on 
the one hand, and the occurrence of Tirzah, the 
ancient capital of the Northern Kingdom, along- 
side of Jerusalem (6), on the other hand, are sup- 


posed to necessitate the fixing of the date of 
composition of the Song of Songs in the early 
decades after the reign of Solomon. Neither of 
these arguments, however, proves anything, for 
there is nothing in them but what is readily 
explicable even on the view of a late date, 
especially if we may regard it as settled that the 
author derived his material from the story of 
Abishag. Besides, it is very questionable whether 
the conceptions of local, personal, and other rela- 
tions are so lifelike, and in general so accurate, as 
to permit or justify the inference that the poet 
lived near to the time with which he deals. Tirzah 
and other places that enter on occasion into his 
descriptions were, of course, not outside the sphere 
of knowledge even of a poet belonging to a later 
age.—The strongest objection, however, to placing 
the Song of Songs so early is presented by cer- 
tain linguistic phenomena that characterize it. 
The form of the relative pronoun (¥) and other 
peculiarities of expression may, indeed, be ex- 
plained on the view that the Song of Songs was 
composed in North Palestine, the language of 
which was doubtless dialectically different from 
that of Judea, and more akin to the neighbouring 
Aramaic dialects. But the Persian loan-word 0775 
(418) and the word pss (3°), which in all proba- 
bility is borrowed from the Greek ¢opetoy, cannot 
possibly be explained at so early a period, but 
rather compel us to come down to the Macedonian 
era (ef. on this point especially Driver, LOT® p. 
449f.). The poet was then in all probability a 
member of the Jewish community in Jerusalem, 
and lived at a time when, through contact with 
the Greek world, the adoption of Greek terms had 
become possible not only in the language of daily 
life, but also in literary usage. It is of course 
difficult, or rather impossible, to fix the terminus 
ad quenv for the composition, and we do not intend 
to propose even a tentative date. One point, how- 
ever, may be noted. The general tone of the 
whole poem appears to imply that the time when 
the Song originated was a time of peaceful, we 
might say happy, repose for the community, when 
love could unhindered follow after love and finally 
rejoice in the full possession of its object. —And 
now, perhaps, at last we may hazard a conjecture. 
It is true that purely dramatic poetry is in general 
alien to the Semitic mind, and, although we felt 
compelled to maintain the dramatical character of 
the Song of Songs against all objections, yet we 
found it necessary also to make our recognition of 
the presence in it of the lyrical element, which 
is the fundamental characteristic of all Semitic 
poetry, by calling Canticles a melodrama. The 
question naturally arises, Whence came _ the 
author’s stimulus to compose this melodramatic 
poem? Was it from a wide contact with the 
Greek world? This appears to the present writer 
not impossible. 

Lireraruré.—All the principal authorities are mentioned in 
the body of the article. We may add Cheyne’s art. ‘Canticles’ 
in Encye. Biblica (practically in agreement with Budde), which 
appeared since the above was written; and W. Riedel, Die 
dlteste Auslegung d. Hohenl, 1898. Further references to 
literature may be found in Driver’s LO7'6 p, 436; C. D. Gins- 
burg, The Song of Songs, with a Comm. historical and eriiival, 
1857; and E. Reuss, Gesch. d. heil. Schriften alt. Test. § 189 ff. 

J. W. ROTHSTEIN. 

SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN.—See THREE 

CHILDREN (SONG OF THE). 


SONS OF GOD. — This expression is used in 
Scripture in two distinct senses. For one of 
these see articles ADOPTION, and GoD (CHILDREN 
oF). The other is found in six passages: Gn 6°, 
Job 1 2} 387 (all ov y(7) 3a; LXX in first three 
of dyyeko. Tod Oeod, in last dyyedol pov), Ps 29} 
897%) (both ox ua; LXX viol Geod); cf. in the 
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sing. Dn 3” pagya, RV ‘a son of the gods.’ 
The meaning is ‘sons of the ’@lohim or elim’ in 
the sense of members of that class or race (cf. 
‘sons of the prophets’=members of the prophetic 
guild) of which God Himself is the pre-eminent 
‘Hlohim (see A. B. Davidson’s note on Job 1°). 
Hence the expression is practically synonymous 
with ‘angels’ (ef. LXX above). The only passage 
where any difficulty has been felt (and that only 
for dogmatic reasons) about interpreting the 
phrase in this way is Gn 6%. Onkelos, Beresh. 
vab., Saadya, Ibn Ezra, e¢ a/., take it to mean 
there ‘sons of princes,’ ‘mighty men’; Theod., 
Chrys., Jerome, Aug., Luther, Calvin, Hengsten- 
berg, e¢ a/., understand by ‘the sons of God’ the 
pious (Sethite) portion of the human race, which 
is opposed to the (Cainite) ‘daughters of men.’ 
Neither of these interpretations suits either the 
context or the usage of the Heb. phrase. The 
interpretation ‘angels’ is correctly taken in Jude® 
and 2 P 2!, inthe Books of Enoch and Jubilees, as 
well as by Philo, Jos. (Ané. 1. iii. 1), and most of 
the older Church Fathers, J. A. SELBIE. 


SOOTHSAYER, SOOTHSAYING.— 

The Heb. for ‘soothsaying’ is DD), ODPd, Gr. wavrele, wavreiov, 
cia@vuouwce (the last term being also used to tr. Wm3 ‘augury,’ 
Nu 2323 || D2p). ‘Soothsayer’ is OD7, which in Is 32 is rendered 
by croxeorss. The Arab. kasama means properly ‘divide or 
portion out.’ Hence kismet is a. man’s apportioned lot or 
destiny. The word ja is another alternative expression not 
easy to distinguish from DOP (see below). The term ‘317? 
is always closely connected in the OT passages with 1), and 
will be dealt with under ‘Necromancy’ in art. Sorcery. The 
other terms 0077 (see below) and the Aram. Pa (Dn 227 47 57) 
do not possess a clear connotation. 


Soothsaying, though separate from magic, is 
nevertheless very closely associated with it (see 
Maaic). It may be defined as involving an abnor- 
mal mode of obtaining knowledge, Just as magic 
is the abnormal method of obtaining control over 
persons or events by means of some supernatural 
Divine or demonic agency, so soothsaying involves 
the corresponding abnormal method of obtaining 
information. The soothsayer is to be found in 
every primitive religion, and ancient Semitic 
culture formed no exception to the rule. The 
comparison of early Arabic religion with that of 
primitive Israel conducts us irresistibly to the 
conclusion that the Hebrew priest in early times 
was also a soothsayer. For the Heb. j75 is the 
Arab. kiéhin, ‘soothsayer,’ who owned the local 
shrine and kept watch and ward over it, and gave 
replies to the inquiring pilgrim. We thus observe 
how the priest and the prophet in primitive Semitic 
antiquity started from a common base and blended 
their functions. The priest offered sacrifices, and 
likewise gave answers to sati:fy the worshipper 
who came to seek information and guidance. Both 
functions, that of sacrifice and that of divination, 
were united in one person. Indeed, as we know in 
the case of the soothsayer and prophet Balaam, 
sacrifices accompanied the declarations which he 
made* (Nu 22% 931-4 15.17.-0) Accordingly, the 
combination of the functions of divination and 
sacrifice may be assumed to be characteristic of 
primitive Israel as it was of ancient Arabia. To 
the priest belonged the function of giving replies 
by (4) Urim AND 'THUMMIM, (0) by TrRAPHIM, 
and, lastly, (¢) by EpHop. 

Much obscurity invests the actual nature of all these objects. 
The most probable view is that the teraphim were ancestral 
images and of human shape (to which 18 1918-16 irresistibly 
points, cf. Gn 3119-90), and that the ephod was a plated image 


*<Tn petitioning the deity a sacrifice was naturally offered. 
Through the sacrifice, which was rendered acceptable to the 
deity by the mediation of the priest, the desired answer to a 
question was obtained’ (Morris Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria, p. 331). 


used as a symbol of Jehovah, This seems clear from Jg 86f, in 
which we are told that Gideon made it of the gold rings 
captured from the Ishmaelites and Midianites. Both ephod 
and teraphim are mentioned together in Hos 34; and Ezk 2121 
and Zee 102 clearly prove that the teraphim were employed in 
the act of divination. Reference to the employment of the ephod 
is to be found in a series of ancient OT passages which describe 
the consultation of Jehovah in special emergencies. A series of 
interrogations was put to the deity, one following in logical 
sequence on the other, each capable of being answered in the 
alternative form of ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Of this, perhaps the most 
instructive example is to be found in 18 28%, in which David 
inguires through the priest Abiathar by means of the ephod, 
and a, series of categorical affirmative (or in other cases negative) 
replies are given (cf. 18 307-8, and Benzinger, Heb. Arch. pp. 382, 
408). Obviously, information could be eked out by this process 
only very slowly, and in one case we read that Saul was com- 
pelled by the exigencies of war (18 14!9) to interrupt the tardy 
procedure of the priest as the tumult of the advancing Philistine 
army increased. Sometimes the omens were unfavourable for 
obtaining Divine answers (ib. 1437). The close connexion which 
certainly subsisted between the ephod which was carried by the 
priest (1 S 235) and the divination which he practised, seems to 
point to the conclusion that the ephod was in some way a part 
at least of the apparatus of inquiry.* But it is not necessary to 
suppose that it was more than the symbol or idol which repre- 
sented the deity whose presence gave validity to the whole 
procedure. The actual apparatus of soothsaying probably con- 
sisted in blunted arrows or, in primitive times, small twigs; 
and it is to this rude mechanism of inquiry that Hosea (412) 


refers under yy (cf. Arab. Sc in Wellh. Reste?, p. 132 


and ope while Ezk 2121 mentions the arrows, 


Early Arabic cultus, as Wellhausen has pointed 
out (dc. p. 141), bears an unmistakable family 
likeness to the Hebrew, and it is to ancient Arabic 
usage that we turn for the most instructive illus- 
trations of our subject. Among primitive Arab 
warrior tribes, as in ancient Israel, campaigns 
were never conducted without constant resort to 
the kdhin or priest-soothsayer, who usually be- 
longed to a family which owned the sanctuary 
and kept guard over its treasures. 

Ordinarily the answer to the inquiry consists only in ‘ yes’ or 
‘no,’ indicated by one arrow for affirmative and another for 
negative. There might also be complicated alternatives. The 
arrows might be marked to meet every possible range of 
inquiry, and the arrow drawn forth or shaken out was the 
answer to the question. Soothsaying was constantly resorted to 
before a military expedition. It is said of nearly all the clan 
chiefs of the Kuraish that they consulted the lots before their 
departure to Badr, although Abu Sufian, for whose deliverance 
the expedition was made, had sent them word that they were 
not to begin by consulting the lots. Strictly speaking, this 
consultation takes place in the sanctuary before the .dol (Well- 
hausen): 

Among the Arabs, money was paid for divination, 
and sacrifices (as of a camel) preceded or accom- 
panied the divining ceremony. In these respects 
we find close parallels in the Balaam narrative, 
to which allusion has already been made. Accord- 
ingly, in this episode we do not fail to note that 
the deputations were provided with money pay- 
ment for the soothsiying (called oop Nu 22’), a 
feature in the story which reminds us of 2 K 5°. 

As the ancient Hebrews in early times called 
the soothsayer 7y> or ‘seer,’ so the primitive Arabs 
called him a ‘gazer.? When ‘gazing’ he would 
veil his face. Hence the epithet, dhul chimar, or 
‘the (man) with the veil,’ applied to several seers. + 
We naturally revert to the veil of the prophet Moses 
(Ex 34°). Under the influence of the super- 
natural spirit or demon a series of short sentences 
would be uttered, of which four to six would be 
united together in a strophe by rhyme. This 


is called in Arabic Saf, comp. the Heb. yan 
applied to a prophet (2 K 9"). This wild ecstatic 
condition often characterized the primitive Hebrew 
prophet in pre -exilic times (18 10!"), and this 
became contagious, and affected those who wit- 
nessed it (1 S 197224, cf. 18). What the OT 
ascribed to possession by the spirit of God (Jehovah) 
the Arab in primitive times ascribed to the spirit 
* So Moore, art, ‘Ephod’ in Eneye. Biblica. 


+ The root of the word for ‘seer’ in Arabic corresponds to the 
Heb. an} 
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or demon that dwelt in him. Among the Moslems 
a demon was called a shaitén (see under SATAN). 

The connexion between the jinn in early Arabia 
(and in later times the shaitdn) and serpents throws 
light upon the serpent of Gn 3 as well as the ry of 
Is 6. The jinn were considered to reside in ser- 
pents, and the name shaitin is applied to a serpent.* 
Lhe jinn were not necessarily evil. Some might be 
well disposed to truth (Koran, 46%), like the great 
male serpent which met Mobammed on the way to 
Tabuk (cf. Baudissin, Studien zur senvit. Religions- 
gesch. i. p. 279 tt.). 

These illustrations from ancient Arabic belief 
enable vs to understand the use of the Heb. 33 for 
‘divine’ (from vn3 ‘serpent’) and wna for ‘divina- 
tion’ (2 K 177 21%, Dt 18! Ly 19°, Gn 3027 44!5), 
This association of the art of divination with the 
serpent arose from a variety of causes. This 
reptile springs mysteriously from holes in the 
earth with the hissing or whispering sound char- 
acteristic of incantations (see MAGIC, vol. iii. p. 
210" and footnote), and with a fascinating power of 
the eye which made it inevitable that a serpent 
should be regarded as the embodiment of a demon. 
Hence cunning and wisdom were ascribed to ser- 
pents (Gn 3', Mt 10%). Thus it was natural that the 
denom. Piel v3 came to be employed of the sooth- 
sayer, who was considered to be demon-possessed 
(like the sorcerer or necromancer, 37) and 21s bys). 

Both in Arabia and in ancient Assyria the desire 
to know the course of future events in their bear- 
ing upon the interests of tne inquirer, more espe- 
cially with respect to the success or non-success 
of some enterprise, impelled him to find clues of 
information in the movements of nature, more 
especially of animals, since these were held to be 
possessed by demons. The Arabs believed that the 
animal is ma’mur, 1.€. 18 subject to some higher 
behest, and has open eyes to see (like Balaam’s 
ass) when human eyes are without vision. The 
wolf, the dog, the hare, and the fox were omen- 
giving animals. Coming froim‘the right hand, one 
of these animals would be hailed as portending 
good ; from the left, bad (Wellh. p. 201f.). Birds 
were especially considered to convey omens, viz. 
the raven, goose, starling, and hoopoe. The raven 
was the bird which heralded misfortune, especially 
the separation of friends from loved ones. 

The cuneiform records exhibit the wide preva- 
lence of a great mass of similar beiiefs and prac- 
tices in Babylonia, but with this difference, that 
the omen-tablets mark the distinctions in special 
cases with a wearisome excess of detail which we 
do not find in the simpler civilization of the 
Western Semitic lands, Palestine and Arabia. 
The omens may be divided into different classes : 
(1) those concerned with days and heavenly bodies; 
(2) those concerned with the features of human 
childbirth and also with those of birth-giving by 
animals ; (3) omens concerned with movements of 
animals.—These will be found fully treated in 


Morris Jastrow’s instructive work, Leligion of 


The 


Babylonia and Assyria, chs. xix. and xx, 
following is a good example of (1)— 


“Sun and moon are seen apart (i.e. at different times) ; 
The king of the country will manifest wisdom. 

On the fourteenth day sun and moon are seen together 5 
There will be loyalty in the land, ae 

The gods of Babylonia are favourably inclined, 

The soldiery will be in accord with the king’s desire, 
The cattle of Babylonia will pasture in safety. 


On the fifteenth day the sun and moon are seen together ; 
A powerful enemy raises his weapons against the land, 
The enemy will shatter the great gate of the city.’ 


Omens were likewise derived from the particular 
* [blis (=d:2 Bors) is not so frequently employed in the sing. 


as the plur. form of shaitdn, which takes the place of jinn 
(plur.) (Wellh. /.c. p. 157 footnote). 


day of the month on which an eclipse takes place ; 
from the appearances or disappearances of the planet 
Venus (Ishtar). In Rawl. iv. pl. 32, 33 we have 
a calendar of the intercalated month Elul. The 
deity is mentioned to which each day is sacred, 
and certain sacrifices are prescribed and precau- 
tions indicated. The 7th, l4th, 2lst, and 28th 
days are called evil (Jimnu); see art. SABBATH, 
p. 319*; and ef. Schrader, CO/' i. p. 19f., and 
Jensen in ZA iv. (1889) p. 274 fi. 

(2) Varied forms of abnormal birth are specified, 
and the events which they portend— 


“If a woman gives birth to a child with the right ear missing, 
the days of the ruler will be long. If a woman gives birth to a 
child with the left ear missing, distress will enter the land and 
weaken it.’ 

The abnormal features in the birth of young lambs were 
carefully noted and interpreted— 

‘If the young one has no right ear, the rule of the king will 
come to an end, his palace will be uprooted, and the population 
of the country will be swept away. The king will lose judg- 
ment, the produce of the country will be slight, the enemy 
will cut off the supply of water. If the left ear of the young 
one is missing, the deity will hear the prayer of the king, the 
king will capture his enemy’s land, the palace of the enemy will 
be destroyed.’ 


(3) The number and variety of cases here as in 
(1) and (2) are endless. 


‘If a dog enters the palace and crouches on the throne, that 
palace will suffer a distressful fate. Ifa dog enters a palace 
and crouches on the couch, no one will enjoy that palace in 
peace.’ 

The colour of a dog that enters a palace or of the locusts that 
enter a house, will affect the precise form of good which is por- 
tended by the occurrence. 


The gods were constantly approached with ques- 
tions involving the future interests of the State or 
affecting the fate of a military campaign. Knud- 
tzon in his Assyr. Gebete an den Sonnengott fiir 
Staat und konigliches Haus, has devoted a careful 
examination to these questions addressed to Samas 
the Sun-god, which are shown to follow a fixed 
pattern. Il irst we have a series of questions which 
the god is petitioned to answer. ‘The god is then 
implored not to be angry, and to protect the sup- 
pliant against errors unwittingly committed in the 
sacrificial rites— 

*O Shamash, great lord, as I ask thee, do thou in true mercy 
answer me. 

‘From this day the 3rd day of this month of Iyyar to the 11th 
day of the month Ab of this year, a period of one hundred days 
and one hundred nights, is the prescribed term for the priestly 
activity.* 

‘Will within this period Kashtariti, together with his soldiery, 
will the army of the Gimirri, the army of the Medes, will the 
army of the Manneans, or will any enemy whatsoever succeed in 
carrying out their plan, whether by stratagem (?) or main force, 
whether by the force of weapons of war and battle or by the 
axe, whether by a breach made with war-machinery or battering- 
rams or by hunger, whether by the powers residing in the name 
of a god or goddess . . . will these aforementioned, as many as 
are required to take a city, actually capture the city Kishsassu, 
penetrate into the interior of that same city Kishsassu... . 
Thy great divine power knows it... . Will it actually come 
to pass?’ ’ 

We observe that all possible contingencies are specified as in 
a lawyer’s deed, and no loophole is left by which the deity may 
escape the obligation of a definite answer. (See Jastrow, p. 
334 ff.) 

How far Israel, and more particularly Judah, at 
the close of the 8th cent. became influenced by Bab. 
or Assyr. practices, it would be very difficult to say. 
That the older and more highly developed civilization 
of the Euphrates and Tigris should have affected 
the Palestinian tribes at this time is surely more 
than possible. In the 15th and earlier centuries 
B.C. that influence was powerfully felt through- 
out the Western border (mdét amurrt), as the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets clearly testify, and it spread into 
Eeypt itself. Moreover, we may infer from cer- 
tain indications that some influences from Bab. and 

* This expression is interpreted to mean that the priest is only 


asked to give a reply concerning the events of the hundred days 
specified in the text. 


-—— 
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Assyr. divination not improbably found their way 
into the Southern kingdom, (1) We know that 
Ahaz was particularly susceptible to foreign re- 
ligious influence, and did not hesitate to borrow 
from foreign courts (2K 16118 20"), (2) The 
embassy of Merodach- baladan shows that the 
relations between Judah and Babylonia were inti- 
mate (2 K 20%), (8) The proneness of Ahaz to 
alliance with Assyria at an earlier perivd may 
have opened the way for the entrance of Assyro- 
Babylonian traditions. (4) If we combine these 
facts with Is 2°, where reference is made to the 
superstitious tendencies which prevailed in Israel, 
and where these are ascribed to the ‘ East,’ we may 
find the true clue to the meaning of this term ‘ East.’ 
The true reading here has been conjecturally ré= 
stored by crities with some probability in the form 
DIB? (ODP) Ep who 2 ‘for they are full of sooth- 
sayers from the East,’ which harmonizes with 
the parallel clause that follows. Teman (Edom) 
also had its soothsayers (Jer 497, Ob*). Was the 
source Arabia ? 

Egypt presented parallel phenomena. Divination 
and the practice of occult sciences prevailed in the 
plains of the Nile as much as in those of the 
Euphrates. In Egypt the division of time among 
the higher divine powers was carried to such an 
extent that even every hour of day and night 
was allotted to some goddess (though not to the 
superior deities). The character of the divinity 
determined the destiny of the period over which 
that divinity presided. By turning up the calen- 
dar of the days of the month it was thought 
possible to gain a glimpse into futurity, and decide 
whether a particular day was favourable or unfav- 
ourable ; what should be done and what omitted ; 
and what prospects awaited the child who was 
born upon it. We have an example of such a 
calendar in the papyrus Sallier iv. belonging to the 
19th dyn., in which there are instructions cover- 
ing several months of the year. We select the 
following in reference to one month— 

“4th Paophi: unfavourable, favourable, favourable (7.e. of vari- 
able significance). By no means leave your house on this day. 
He who is born on this day, dies upon it through a contagious 
disease. 

‘5th —: unfavourable, unfavourable, unfavourable. By no 
means leave your house on this day. Do not approach any 
woman. On this day we should offer gifts to the god. The 
majesty of the god Month was satisfied on this day. He who 
is born on this day will die of love. 

‘9th —: favourable, favourable, favourable. The gods are in 
gladness, men in exultation. The foe of Ra has fallen. He who 
is born on this day dies of the weakness of old age. 

22nd —: unfavourable, unfavourable, unfavourable. Do not 
bathe in any water on this day. He who embarks on a vessel 
on the river on this day will be rent in pieces by the tongue of 
the crocodile.’ * 

To what particular mode of divination allusion 
is made in Gn 44’, where the silver bowl with which 
Joseph practised the art is referred to, cannot be 
determined from ancient Egyptian sources. It has 
been supposed that some form of kudKouavrela or 
U6pouavreta Was in the writer’s mind. The goblet 
was filled with water and the sun’s rays were ad- 
mitted, and, as the goblet was moved, the circles 
of light that were formed were closely observed 
(lamblichus, de mysteriis, iii. 14), or the cup was 
marked with letters and a divining-ring touched 
them here or there, and conclusions were deduced 
therefrom (Amm. Marcellinus, 29); ef. Dillm. ad 
loc. ‘These are, however, conjectures only. 

The word employed in the passages dealing with 
the story of Israel in Egypt for ‘soothsayer’ or 
‘magician’ (for the word expressed both) was 0877, 
plur. oveeqn, Gn 4184 (E), Ex 74 87-38 ete. 911 (P), 
Dn 1° 2, variously rendered in LXX_ éraoudoi, 
gpapuaxol é&yynrat in Dn 1” cogicral, Theodotion 
éraodol]. The Heb. word is probably derived from 
vq, stylus for graving words, since the arts of the 

* Wiedemann, Die Religion der alten Acgypter, p. 141, 


magician or soothsayer were based, in the more 
elaborate systems of Babylonia and Egypt, upon 
carefully written rituals. 

Dreams.—In ancient Arabic belief sleep was con- 
sidered in a mysterious sense to be sacred, and 
subject to the control of demons.* ‘All Arabs 
reverence a man sleeping; he is, as it were, in 
trance with God: in their households they piously 
withdraw, nor will they lightly molest him.’ + It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the significance 
attached to dreams is a universal feature of anti- 
quity. The ancient Egyptians believed in the 
significance of the dream as the state of mind 
through which deities entered into persqnal re- 
lationship with men and gave them guidance. 
Thus Ra Harmachis appeared to king Thothmes 
Iv., when he rested in the chase near the Great 
Sphinx, and commanded him to have the statue 
dug out of the sand. A sure means of obtaining 
a prophetic dream was to betake oneself to one of 
the temples that were sacred to divinities who 
youchsated oracles, and there sleep. The temple 
of Serapis was one_of the most celebrated of these 
shrines, like the temple of A/sculapius at Epidaurus, 
where dreams were bestowed in which remedies 
were communicated against disease. Sometimes 
as a last resort magic was appealed to in order to 
extort the dream from the reluctant deity. Wiede- 
mann (Religion der alten Aeqgypter, p. 144) cites one 
of the magical texts from a Gnostic papyrus of 
comparatively late date preserved in the Leyden 
Museum, entitled ‘ Agathocles’ Recipe for sending 
a Dream, which runs thus— 

‘Take a slaughtered cat, quite black, prepare a tablet, and 
write the following with a solution of myrrh and the dream 
which you wish to send, and put it into the cat’s mouth: 
Keimi, Keimi, I am the great one who rests in the mouth 
Mommom Thoth, Nanumbre, Karicha, Kenyro, Paarmiathon, 
the holy Iau ieé ieu aéoi who is above the heaven (other names 
follow] put thyself in connexion with N.N. about this [7.e. the 
said dream]. If necessary, secure for me N.N. through thy 
power. Lord of the whole world, fiery god, put thyself in con- 
nexion with N.N. Tharthar, thamara thatha mommom thana- 
botha {other names follow]. Hear me, for I will pronounce the 
great name Thoth, whom every god reverences and every demon 
fears. My name corresponds to the seven (vowels) ae éioy6é 


iaudéead oueé dia. I named thy glorious name, the name for 
all needs. Put thyself in connexion with N.N... .’ 


Here we find soothsaying passing over into magic, 
to which it stands, as we have already explained, 
so closely related. The apparently meaningless 
combination of syllables which the magician em- 
ploys contains the names of deities. Compare the 
name Sabacth, borrowed from the Jewish Holy Scrip- 
tures, to which a mysterious potency was ascribed. 
These must be reproduced in their exact original 
form. No translation was tolerated : not only did 
it render the charm inoperative, but brought down 
evils upon the magician (cf. art. MAGIC, ad fin.). 

The Assyrians, like the Egyptians, attached 
great importance to dreams. Of this we have two 
interesting examples in the Rassam- cylinder of 
ASsurbanipal. In col. ii. 95 we are told that to 
Gyges, king of Lydia, Asur revealed ASurbanipal’s 
name in a dream, saying: ‘Embrace the feet of 
ASurbanipal, king of Assyria, and thou shalt con- 
quer thy enemies by his name.’ On the same 
day on which he had seen this dream, Gyges de- 
spatched his horsemen to greet Asurbanipal and 
narrate it to him. The inscription goes on tostate 
that from that day forth he conquered the Kim- 
merians, who had attacked the people of his land 
(lines 95-105).—The other passage occurs in col. v. 
95 ft. Asurbanipal’s troops feared to cross the 
Ididé, but Istar of Arbela appeared to them ina 
dream, and said: ‘I go before ASurbanipal, the 
king whom my hands have made.’ Confiding in 
this dream, his troops crossed the Ididé safely. 

* Wellhausen, /.c. p. 163 ff. 
t Doughty, Arabia Deserta, vol. i. p. 249 ff. 
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It should be noted that one special branch of 
the art of the priest-soothsayer in Babylonia con- 
sisted in the interpretation of the manifold appear- 
ances in dreams. A considerable portion of the 
omen-documents in cuneiform consists of the rules 
laid down as to what the different features in a 
dream may portend. 


If a lion appears to a man, it means that a man will carry out 
his purpose. Ifa jackal, that he will secure favour in the eyes 
ot the gods. A dog portends sorrow ; a mountain goat, that the 
man’s son will die of some disease ; a stag, that his daughter 
will die, ete. (Bezold’s Catalogue, pp. 1437, 1438, cited by 
Jastrow). 


To this special function of the Babylonian temple 
officials we have reference in Dn 2”, where they are 
summoned by Nebuchadnezzar to discharge the 
perplexing task of not only interpre. ing but also 
of first recalling a dream which the monarch had 
forgotten (cf. Gn 41°"), snip is the proper word in 
Heb. for interpreter of dreams. 

Divine revelation through treams constantly 
meets us in the OT (Gn 20* § 312 11 376 40% 4) 18 
AO oe One 7 NUS Loe JOD Goss ous 
and in NT Mt 17°22, Ac 23" 97%). Dreams were 
a legitimate mode of Divine manifestation, though 
we tind warnings against the dreams of false pro- 
phets, as against magic and soothsaying (Jer 2375: *? 
298, Zee 107, Sir 341-?- >"). It is worthy of note that 
among the Hebrews, as among the Egyptians, im- 
portance was attached to the dreams which came 
to a man who slept in a sanctuary or sacred spot. 
The dream of Jacob might be included among such 
visions (Gn 28!°-!9), since the scene was at Bethel, 
the renowned sanctuary. The dream recorded in 
1 Kk 3°? was vouchsafed to Solomon at the high 
place of Gibeon, where be had offered sacrifices. 

Just as among the Arabs the art of soothsaying 
began to decline after the advent of Mohammed 
and the monotheism which he taught,* so among 
the ancient Hebrews the prophetic teaching from 
the 8th cent. onwards constantly declaimed against 
the arts of the soothsayer, and the burden of this 

rophetic Térah became embodied in legislation 
(Dt 18”, cf. Lv 2U% 27). In Is 2° we find mention 
of 2343[2] among the other modes of foreign Eastern 
superstition with which Judah by the time of Isaiah 
had become familiar. But in this special case the 
original source probably lay at Israel’s doors, and 
the tradition was borrowed from the Canaanites. 
Of this we have clear evidence in Dt 18", and 
in the ‘terebinth (oak) of diviners’ (o73:\yo M&o- 
NENIM) mentioned as a well-known sacred spot 
with a sacred tree (Jg 97). There is a similar 
‘soothsayer’s tree’ + (see MOREH) mentioned in 
Gn 126 (ann dy). To this we may find a parallel 
in the oaks of Dodona, sacred to Zeus, whose 
rustling branches were supposed to utter oracles 
(Odyss. xiv. 328); cf. 285%. In Dt 18” the jpvd 
stands in close conjunction with the ‘diviner of 
divinations’ (B2P opp) and the woo. The Greek 
equivalent of ‘yd is KAndourfbuevos, meaning one who 
judges from omens («kA7jddy) ; cf. Is 2°. The ety- 
mology of the Hebrew Poel form j:\y is not easy 
to determine. To connect it with j3y ‘cloud’ has 
no foundation in the known practices of the ancient 
Israelites. More probable is the etymology which 

>» 


“ 


connects it with the root which is in Arabic we 


* For demonology and soothsaying were closdly interwoven 
(as in the case of magic). Now, according to Mobammedan 
ideas, the devils after Mohammed’s advent were prevented from 
mingling with the sons of God and learning the secrets of 
heaven (cf. SaTan and ref. to Book of Enoch) When so detected, 
the angels pelt them with meteorites and drive them away : 
see Sur. 381 ad fin., 377% ; and cf. Wellhausen, Reste?, p. 138. 


t It is by no means certain that the Heb. aby, }Y?8 may not 


o 
be used generally for ‘tree,’ like Syr. (ANI, fA.) 
eo x 0 x 


‘to snuflle’ (cf. the use of the Heb. nvayayn Is 8” 
29") ; scarcely probable is the suggestion of Well- 
hausen to regard this Poel form as a denominative 
from the subst. py ‘eye.’ Cf. Nowack, Hed. Arch. 
ll. 274 footnote. The form of soothsaying which 
the word jsyp represents may have been akin to 
that which was practised by the Roman augurs or 
haruspices. In tact it is diflicult to say how far the 
jive differed from the os5 or primitive Hebrew ‘ seer,’ 
or from the opp. As to the first, we do not know 
what was his mode of procedure, whether it con- 
sisted in the examination of the entrails or general 
appearance of the victim in the sacrifices, as was 
done by the Assyrian priests (Jastrow, d.c. p. 337) 
and the Roman haruspices or extispices. Or it may 
have taken the form of observing closely the move- 
ments of animals, as was done by the Philistine 
diviners (0°07) in the case of the two cows yoked 
to the cart on which the ark of God was placed 
(1S 6°%); or it may have consisted in observing 
the sounds produced by wind (as the sound among 
the tops of the balsam trees in 2S 5%) or the special 
action of rain.or dew upon objects (cf. Jg 6), 

The 8th cent., as well as the 7th, wit .essed the 
wide prevalence of these arts as well as that of 
necromancy (Is 8"), Probably the Assyrian in- 
vasions and the disasters which they entailed drove 
the panic-stricken people to resort to abnormal 
practices of magic and soothsaying.* From Is 3? 
we learn that the soothsayer held an important 
place in national life, and was regarded as one of 
the props of the social fabric. He takes his place 
by the side of the judge, prophet, and elder. The 
attitude of prophecy towards soothsaying was uni- 
formly uncompromising and hostile (Mic 51, ef. 
Jer 27° and Is 57°, this last passage being descrip- 
tive of the degenerate practices that still went on 
in Palestine after the return from the Exile). In 
Ezk 217" we have a vivid description of the king 
of Babylon standing at the crossways, shaking the 
arrows (Sedouavreia). We may assume that there 
were two arrows in the quiver, one bearing the 
name Jerusalem and the other Rabbah, and the 
result was determined by the particular arrow that 
was drawn out by the right hand or shaken out. 
He also inquires of the teraphim and looks into the 
liver. The reference to the teraphim is a Pales- 
tinian trait (the LXX yAurrots suggests Dasy rather 
than o'977). When we compare this with Is 478! 
with its closing references to the soothsaying, we 
can clearly see that the latter writer had become 
yet more familiar with the practices in divination 
carried on in Babylonia, and portrays them with 
remarkable vividness :— ‘Thou art wearied with 
thy counsels ; yes, let them stand by and save you, 
they who divide the heavens, who gaze at the stars, 
announcing month by month whence they (i.e. the 
events) are to come upon you.’ The account given 
in the earlier portion of this article of the omen- 
tablets of Babylonia and the calendars of the days 
of the month, with its lucky and unlucky days, 
clearly illustrates the accurate delineation given 
us in Deutero-Isaiah. The phrase ‘dividers of the 
heavens’ (oxy ‘an Kéré) contains a reference to 
the custom of the Babylonian astrologers of divid- 
ing the heavens into districts to take a horoscope 
(ct. Jastrow, Leligion of Babylonia, p. 369 ft). 
See also art. DIVINATION. 


LirERATURE. — This has been indicated in the course of the 
article. The reader should consult art. ‘Wahrsagerei’ in 
Riehm’s JJWB2; Nowack’s and Benzinger’s Heb. Arch.; art. 
‘Divination’ in Hneye. Biblica ; Smend, AT Religionsgesch. pp. 
76 ff., 113, 178, 195, 276, 290; W. R. Smith, ap. Driver on Dt 
1810", and in Journal of Philolocy, xiii. 273 ff., xiv. 113 ff. On 
Dreams cf. Brecher, Das Transcendentale ... im Talmud, 
§§ 37-47. OwrEn C. WHITEHOUSE. 

* Of. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, p. 308, in reference 
to the mystic piacular rites of the 7th cent. B.c. 
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SOP.—A sop (Anglo-Sax. [soppa], from supan, to 
sup) is a morsel of food soaked in liquid. Cf. 
Chaucer, Marchantes Tate, 599— 

‘And then he taketh a sop in fyn clarree.’ 


The word was used by Tindale to translate Ywulov 
(from wWop-ifw, to feed) in Jn 13*6 rs. 27%, the only 
oceurrences of the Gr. word. (Wvyclif had already 
used it in 13° *7, giving ‘bread’ and ‘morsel’ in 
the other places. ‘Che Vulg. has duccedla in 13% *, 
but simply panis in *6%%s, and the Rheims follows 
with ‘ bread’ in 76s, and ‘morsel’ in 77%). The 
mod, meaning, ‘something given to keep quiet,’ is 
also found in early writers, as Howard, Committee, 
iv. 1, ‘Why, you unconscionable Rascal, are you 
angry that I am unlucky, or do you want some 
fees? Tl perish in a Dungeon before I’ll consume 
with throwing Sops to such Curs.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

SOPATER (2rarpos, Sopater).—A man of Bercea 
who in St. Paul’s third missionary journey accom- 
panied him from Philippi (Ac 20*). He is called 
in the older MSS son of Pyrrhus. He was com- 
memorated June 25 and July 12. See also Sosip- 
ATER. 


SOPE.—See the modern spelling SOAP. 


SOPHERETH (mst; BA Laddpal, & Tadapaél, 
Lue. ‘Acodépe?).—A family of Nethinim that re- 
turned with Zerubbabel, Neh 7°”. In the parallel 
passage, Ezr 2°, the name appears as Hasso- 
phereth (mzda; B ‘Acedjpad, A ‘“Acepipad, Luc. 
"Aowdépe), and in 1 Es 5° as ASSAPHION. 


SOPHONIAS.—The form in which the name of 
the prophet ZEPHANIAH occurs in 2 Es 1”, 


SORCERY.—The subject of sorcery has already 
been treated in most of its aspects under MAGIc, 
There remain, however, certain features in this 
extensive department which are reserved for treat- 
ment in the present article. 

The wide prevalence of sorcery in pre-exilian 
Israelite life is only partially revealed in the OT. 
That the underlying motive of the Brazen Serpent 
in Nu 21*% was the same as that of the winged 
colossal and human-headed bulls or genii (lamassu 
or lamassu, cf. the cherubim in Gn 3%, and 
Schrader, COT, ad loc.) which were set up at the 
doors of the Assyrian palaces to prevent the access 
of demons, of disease, or other calamity, seems to 
be fairly probable. In this connexion we must 
bear in mind the undoubted fact that the serpent 
was associated not only with demons to whom a 
destructive power belonged (cf. Gn 3 and Is 149 27} 
and Am $#),* but also with those endowed with 
beneficent powers. Mohammed held that serpents 
might be inhabited by good as well as by evil 
jinn, and among the ancient Greeks the serpent 
was held to be sacred to the healing god Adsculapius. 
Also, as Robertson Smith reminds us, the South 
Arabs regard medicinal waters as inhabited by 
jinn, usually of serpent form (J2S? p. 168, ef. 172). 
On this subject interesting facts have been col- 
lected by Baudissin, in his Essay on the Symbolism 
of the Serpent, in Studien zur sem. Religions- 
gesch. i. p. 257 ff. ‘The brazen image of the serpent 
(j7273), worshipped in the reign of Hezekiah, and 
the occurrence of the name Nahash among Canaan- 
ite peoples, point to the prevalence of the serpent- 
cult. See NEHUSHTAN. 

Again, the law, to which the modern Jew pays 
so much deference, contained in Dt 6%, involves 
an ancient belief in the magic potency of written 


* Here Gunkel (Schépfung u. Chaos) has shown that we have 
remnants of the old Babylonian chaos-myth (Tidmtu, ‘dragon 
of the deep’). 


upper part of the doorpost. 


words and names, of which Lane (Modern Eqyp- 
tians, 1871, i. pp. 7 ff, 319 tf.) gives valuable illus- 
trations. The Shema', as well as the following 
precept, ‘And thou shalt love Jehovah thy God 
with all thy soul . . .,’ were to be bound as a sign 
upon the hand, and for frontlets between the 
eyes. They were also to be written upon the 
doorposts of the house and on the gates. The 
Jews in the present day use the name méztzah, 
which in the original Deuteronomic sense meant 
‘doorpost,’ for the small metal case which con- 
tained a piece of folded parchment, upon which 
the words aforesaid were written, viz. Dt 6*° as 
well as Dt 11}, in twenty-two lines. This would 
be placed at the right of the entrance, on the 
Like an amulet in- 
scribed with words or names of mysterious potency, 
this piece of parchment was held to possess a 
magic and protective efficacy. See Edersheim, 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 76. The 
téphillin or phylacteries, on the left arm and fore- 
head, are of like character (see art. PHYLACTERIES). 

Again we have an instructive example of the 
all-prevailing faith in magic in the case of the 
afllicted woman who came to Jesus in the midst 
of the crowd, believing that His garments were 
possessed of mysterious healing virtue (Lk 8*, see 
Plummer, ad lo.). The same idea underlies the 
narrative of Ac 19”, where we read that hand- 
kerchiefs and aprons were conveyed from St. Paul’s 
person to the diseased, who were thereby cured, 
and the demons expelled. A man’s clothing was 
supposed to convey with it some charm or efficacy 
from the owner. Mohammed was besonght to 
give his shirt that a dead man might be buried in 
it. The character of the wearer and his clothing 
were identified in some mysterious way.  Prob- 
ably in this way we are to interpret the reference 
to the mantle of Elijah (2 K 28), ef. §), and such 
expressions as ‘robe of righteousness,’ ‘ garments 
of salvation’ (Is 61), ‘of vengeance’ (597), ete. 
See Wellhausen, Reste?, p. 196. 

In Arabia sorcery was even employed in digging 
for treasure. Doughty relates a story that a 
Moor, who was regarded as specially proficient in 
magical arts, ‘sacrificed to the 7am in the night a 
black cock, and read his spells, and a great black 
fowl] alighted beside him. . . . The earth rumbled, 
and rose as it were in billows, gaping and shutting, 
and in that earthy womb appeared an infinite 
treasure’ (Arabia Deserta, ii. p.103). But we hear 
even more frequently of counter-spells, whereby 
the demons were coerced or terrified into im- 
potence. And this specially applies to the various 
diseases which the j@m were supposed to inflict. 
The remedies are in almost every case magical in 
character, and were carried out by the physician 
called tabib or wise man, who was, in fact, a 
magician. The methods of the magic-healing art 
were the same as those of the sorcerer who worked 
the evil. There was stroking and rubbing of the 
part affected ; most frequently we have the tying 
of knots, spitting, and breathing. 


‘A young mother, yet a slender girl, brought her wretched 
babe, and bade me spit upon the child’s sore eyes. This ancient 
Semitic opinion and custom I have afterwards found wherever 
Tt came to Arabia (cf. Jn 96]. Meteyr nomads in El Kasim have 
brought me bread and salt that I should spit in it for their sick 
friends.—Also the Arabians will spit upon a lock which cannot 
easily be opened’ (Doughty, Arab. Des. i. p. 527). ‘ Another 
time I saw Salih busy to cure a mangy thelil (riding-camel). 
He sat with a bowl of water before him, and, mumbling there- 
over, he spat in it and mumbled solemnly, and spat many 
times, and, after a half hour of this work, the water was taken 
to the sick beast to drink’ (7. ii. p. 164). 


This strange custom may be combined with 
the prevalent notion that the more repulsive and 
disgusting the remedies, the more efficacious they 


were. 
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They will take of the unclean and even abominable, and say, 
dawd, ‘it is medicine.’ These Bedouin give the sick to eat of 
the rakham or small white carrion eagle. Upon a day J found 
a poor woman of our menzil seething asses’ dung in the pot. 
She would give the water to drink with milk to her sick 
brother’ (Doughty, i. p. 255). 

Magic devises strange remedies. The person of 
the king has a supernatural character (Frazer, 
Golden Bough, i. p. 8 tt.), and it is owing to this 
belief that we constantly find the royal personality 
or his family invested with a priestly function. 
Thus in Arabia it was believed that hydrophobia 
was to be cured by royal blood, ¢.e. not merely the 
blood of the reigning monarch, but also that of 
the royal family. Even sorrow for the dead had 
its magic remedy. Dust from the grave of the 
deceased beloved one was to be drunk, mingled 
with water; and the same remedy was employed 
as an antidote to love-sickness, for a man wuo was 
in love was held to be possessed or bewitched. 
By the spells of a sorcerer, too, lovers may be 
parted. 

It may here be remarked that the introduction of 
Tslam did even less to destroy belief in magic than 
the growth of Jewish monotheism. We can only 
say in both cases {that of the Arab and of the Jew) 
that the belief in spirits entered, as Wellhausen 
says of the Arab (7b. p. 157), ‘upon another stage.’ 
‘The old gods are deposed and degraded into the 
position of demons. The latter thereby change their 
character and become hellish creatures, bitterly 
hostile to Allah and his heavenly surrounding.’ 
They became Satans (Shaitdns), with Iblis at their 
head, oppesed to prayer and the cry of the muezzin, 
loving uncleanliness and dirt, and therefore de- 
barred by washings and the burning of incense. 

Consequently sorcery was just as prevalent after 
Islam as before it. Mohammed placed the interior 
bark of the Samara tree on the arm of Dhul 
Bigadain to render him invulnerable. Gum resin 
from this tree was constantly carried as an amulet. 
The ankle-bones of a hare are effective to ward off 
the jinn of the camp, the-ghoul of the desert, and 
Satan himself. They are also effective in quelling 
fever. Similar efficacy belonged to the teeth of a 
cat or a fox. The magic of the knot-tying was 
encountered by the protective spell of the amulet. 
One species of amulet was called tangis (detiling), 
and contained dirt, bones of the dead, and other 
repulsive objects. Many amulets, however, con- 
sisted of ornaments, often precious stones, deemed 
on this account sacred. Their object seems to be 
to divert the attention of the demons from the 
wearer. Thus a mark on the face of a woman, 
or even tattooing, served this purpose; also the 
fragrant berries carried by children, the silver end 
gold plates worn by horses, and the bells carried 
by camels (cf. Zec 14*°), which diverted or scared 
away the demons by their sound. Cf. Wellhausen, 
Leste”, p. 164 ff. 

Ancient Jewish magic, to which Blau has 
devoted a special treatise, presents many features 
which are analogous to those of early Arabia just 
described. Indeed it is by no means an easy 
problem to determine how much of the latter 
came from Jewish, Babylonian, and Aramaic 
sources, and how far the Jewish in turn became 
affected in very early times by Arabia.* There 
can be little doubt that the main source of Jewish 
tradition in magic and demonology, in and after 
the Exile, was Babylonia, and that Babylonia 
also influenced Arabia. 

The magical effect of spitting, to which Doughty 

* According to the Talmud (Sanhedrin 67b, 91a) the Arabs 
were regarded as endowed with magical powers. In the first 
passage it is related that an Arab sorcerer cut his camel in 
pieces and then restored it to life. In the latter passage ib is 
stated that Abraham communicated to the sons of his concubines 


the unclean name, 7.e. the names of deities potent in magic ; cf. 
Blau, p. 48, and footnote 2. 


has referred (in the passages cited), was also an 
element in Jewish superstition. But what is most 
significant in Jewish sorcery is the belief in the 
magic power of words and names which was held 
almost universally, in the time of Christ, by theJews 
in common with other contemporary nations. Pas- 
sages from Scripture were considered to be espe- 
cially effectual. These were constantly employed 
in bringing about cures. Thus the words in Ly 13} 
nyt y23 and also Ly 1! were considered efticacious, 
though forbidden by Rab and Rabbi Chanina 
(Sanhedrin 101a). Ex 15*° was employed in heal- 
ing wounds ; but when, in addition to this, spitting 
was resorted to, this was regarded as a forbidden 
form of magic, and whosoever attempts it has no 
part or lot in the future life (Mishna Sanhed. xi. 1 ; 
Tosefta xii. 10). Of course special force belonged 
to the words, ‘For I, Jehovah, am thy healer.’ 
Unclean water has a magical influence, which can 
be increased or arrested by some incantation. 
Magic influence of a deterrent character was also 
attributed to iron. Tron has the power to ward off 
evil spirits and to break spells. Spirits stand in 
fear of iron (cf. Blau, p. 159; and Berakhéth 6a, 
ef. Tosefta vi. 13). The iron is cast between the 
graves, and the word hada is pronounced ; for the 
graveyard has always been the place where sorcer 
is practised, since the spirits of the departed dwell 
there. Thither Canidia and Sagana, the sorceresses 
of Horace’s muse, repair in the moonlight (Sat. 
I. vili.); and Wellhausen (Leste?, p. 157) considers 
that close relations subsisted between jinn and 
spirits of dead men, the spirits of the departed 
becoming jinn. 

The Talmud gives special recipes for turning a 
bad dream into one of good omen. One of these 
consists in repeating 9 verses (3x3) of the Bible. 
If a man sees a river in a dream, let him recite 
Is 66” (in which peace is compared to a flowing 
stream) before he thinks of Is 591° ‘When the 
enemy comes like a river.’ It is dangerous to 
drink water on Wednesday or Friday night. If, 
however, one is compelled to drink it, it is recom- 
mended that Ps 29°-!° should be recited, where the 
voice of Jehovah is mentioned seven times and 
also the waters, and it is said that Jehovah is 
enthroned above the flood. 

Incantations were constantly employed in the 
art of healing. Most of these spells are derived 
from the teachers of the Talmud, who also prac- 
tised the medical art. As the remedy was applied, 
the incantation was whispered in the ear of the 
patient. The head of the operating physician was 
anointed with oil, and, if amy unbidden or un- 
initiated person heard the spell, its magical power 
was lost. Two examples of these magical remedies 
may be, found in art. MAGIC, vol. ili. p. 211, and 
further illustrations will be found in Blau’s mono- 
eraph, pp. 72-77, 156 ff., and Brecher’s Das Tran- 
scendentale, Magie u. magische Heilartenim Talmud, 
p. 198 ff. 

Sorcery, in the narrower sense of magic em- 
ployed with malignant or evil intent, would seek 
to accomplish such ends as causing one’s neigh- 
bour’s house to catch fire, bringing a hailstorm on 
his field, depriving his cows of milk, making his 
child die of illness, causing domestic brawls, or 
visiting himself with sudden death. In fact the 
ancients were accustomed to attribute all such 
disasters to a malignant demon, sorcerer, or 
witch ; and the possession of any unusual physical 
or mental quality, especially an uncanny look 
about the eyes, would expose the male or female 
possessor of these characteristics to the unenviable 
reputation of being a sorcerer or sorceress. Espe- 
cially old women of unusual ugliness were credited 
with dealings with the dark supernatural world. 
Even men distinguished by biilliant acquirements 
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or clever play would be liable to the suspicion of 
sorcery. 

The chief motives to sorcery were love and 
hatred, and the result was frequently death or 
unfaithfulness to the marriage vow. Magic was 
employed to win forbidden love. The chief means 
to compass this end was mandragora, which was 
universally regarded as an erotic plant (hence the 
Heb. name owas Gn 3804"), It was customary to re- 
cite verses from the Bible over this—a practice which 
the Talmud forbids (Shabbath 86, 19). Tying of 
knots was sometimes resorted to in order to prevent 
childbirth. Cf. Koran 113 (blowing on knots). 

Simon ben Jochai had the reputation of being a 
magician, and tradition relates that when he with- 
drew from his cave, after residing there for thirteen 
years, he transformed every one upon whom he 
gazed into a heap of bones; and it is reported that 
he destroyed a heretic in this way (Pesikta 90d, 
137a). 

Amulets were employed as prophylacties, 7.e. 
asa means of counterworking the evil influences 
of witchcraft and demons. The owa?, to which 
Is 3” alludes as one among the articles of feminine 
attire, may be considered to be this simply and 
solely. These were not forbidden, though they 
partook of a magical character. It is only in cases 
where the amulets were heathen in origin that 
they were strictly forbidden. Thus in 2 Mac 12?” 
the amulets discovered on the slain came from the 
idol temple at Jamnia, and were on this account 
objectionable. The name by which the amulet 
was called in later Jewish literature is kéméd 
(wep). The kéméa is mentioned with the téphillin 
or phylacteries. Both were covered with leather. 
Similarly, the amulets of the Greeks and Romans 
were contained in capsules (bulba). The Jewish 
amulet consisted either of some inscribed object or 
of certain roots of plants, or, in some cases, of 
grains of corn bound up in leather.* It may here 
be remarked, in passing, that every vegetable was 
supposed to have a subtle connexion with a planet 
in heaven (see Blau, p. 160f.). Anything offered 
with incense to the gods, or shavings from the 
Asherah tree, were considered to have a special 
healing virtue. Metal plates consisting of an 
upper and lower plate were constantly employed 
as amulets. A pearl wrapped up in leather was 
regarded as a healing remedy for cattle. 

In all spells, charms, incantations, amulets, and 
other prophylactics, stress is always laid on the 
mysterious potency and significance of the name. 
Nomen involves omen. Name to the ancient 
Semite involves reality and personal power. And 
the superstitious dread of the ancient Greek who 
cried evdnuetre at solemn crises or functions, and 
of the Roman who under like circumstances said 
favete lingwis, was founded on this same belief in 
the underlying dread potency of words or names 
to summon forth catastrophes. To this tendency 
the etymologizing efforts and plays on words in 
the OT are probably due, viz. to the endeavour to 
discover in the name a clue to the underlying 
power that shapes individual destiny. ‘As his 
name, so is he,’ says Abigail of her wrong-headed 
husband Nabal. ‘Fool is his name, and folly is 
with him’ (1S 25”). The combination of the name 
of deity with a newborn child was therefore quite 
explicable. Even the names of angels in es 
Judaism, like those of individuals, contained the 
name of deity (9x), ¢.g. Michael, Raphael, ete. 
Heaven and earth are perishable, but ‘Thy great 
name liveth and abideth for ever’ (Berakhéth 32a). 
Hence those names (especially of angels) which 
contain the name of deity possess a special potency. 


* On this subject of amulets consult Winer, RWB3i. p. 56; 
Com. on Gn 354 and Is 318! ; Hamburger, RH, Supplem.-Band, 
ii, pp. 8-11. 
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Particular power was assigned to the mysterious 

tetragramimaton, which could be pronounced only 
on the Great Day of Atonement in the temple by 
the high priest. Hence it is called in the Talmud 
vteon ov (in Aramaic xy=D Nov), the name pro- 
nounced (cf. Pael v7) then, and then only. This 
name later Judaism believed to have been inscribed 
on the wonder-working staff of Moses. The téhém 
no longer overflows when a potsherd engraved with 
the tetragrammaton is thrown into it. Ashmodai 
(cf. APOLLYON), the prince of demons, was bound 
by a chain and a seal ring, on which was inscribed 
the Divine name (Gittin 68, bottom). By mark- 
ing this name on the mouth of the idol calf of 
Jeroboam it was made to speak. 
This mysterious and potent name was designated 
in Hebrew as ova, by the Greeks 76 évoua, also 
called dppyrov—on magic papyri(see Wessely) ¢voua 
Kpumrov kal dppnrov, or, as in the inscription of 
Hadrumetum (see art. MAGic, and Deissmann, 
Bible Studies, 146 tt., 196 ff. ), 7d d-ycov évopua 6 ob Névyerat 
(line 20), also 7d xkpumrév ovoya Kal dppyrov ev 
avOpémroas (Dietrich, Abrawas, 195, line 7), or it is 
called 7d rerpdypaypov dvoua 1rd pwvorckdv. The 
Hebrew mm, 3, 7) is reproduced in a variety of 
forms in Greek (see Deissmann, 7). p. 4). The 
manifold employment of the letters of the tetra- 
grammaton, as well as of the seven vowels 
ae¢%7 tov w, played a considerable part in magic 
papyri; and it is impossible within the space at our 
disposal to enter into the maze of details on this 
subject, which may be found in Blau’s treatise, 
pp. 141-146. 

The belief in the power of words, especially those 
of Scripture, is exlibited by the custom of repeat- 
ing a phrase, as, for example, the Shema'’, or some- 
times in inverting the order of letters, as in the 
Gnostic gem referred to by Schwab (Vocabulaire 
de LV Angelologic, p. 303), in which is imserted 
Ov«dadE, Which is the expression 3p 5x5 -2 inverted. 
The belief underlying these inversions is that the 
reversal of the order effects the retreat or over- 
throw of the demons and of the sorcery they em- 
ploy. According to Rabbi ‘Akiba, special potency 
belongs to the letters of the alphabet to which special 
meanings by acrostics were assigned. Thus 4?s= 
77D 109 nN. 

Belief in the power of the evil eye was just as 
prevalent in Semitic lands as in those of classical 
antiquity. Especially were women with an ugly 
squint or strange look or contracted heavy eye- 
brows considered to possess powers of the evil eye 
(see art. MAGIC, vol. ili. p. 208*). 

Tradition ascribed the belief in the power of the 
evil eye to Babylonia. Rab lived in Babylonia, 
where the evil eye is often found (Jerus. Shabbath 
14c; ef. Baba mezia 1076, above). It is said of 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, that after they 
were delivered from the fiery furnace they fell 
victims to the many eyes which were fixed on 
them. According to Baba bathra i. 18, Joshua 
commanded the sons of Joseph to conceal them- 
selves in the wood in order that they might not be 
overpowered by the evil eye (Jos 17%). Men of 
distinction were specially exposed to this evil. 
But the tradition prevailed that descendants of 
Joseph were exempt. Thus when the distinguished 
and handsome Rabbi Jochanan was asked whether 
he did not fear the evil eye, he replied, ‘I am of 
the seed of Joseph, who are not injured by the 
evil eye’ (Berakhéth 20a, below). It was recom- 
mended as a precaution, if one is about to enter 
a town and is afraid of the evil eye, to place the 
right thumb in the left hand and the lett thumb 
in the right hand and say, ‘I am N. son of N., and 
am descended from the seed of Joseph.’ Another 
preservative was to look on the left side of the 
nose. 
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Horses were preserved from the power of the 
evil eye by hanging a fox’s tail or a scarlet thread 
between the eyes. Children were more frequently 
provided with amulets than adults, and those they 
held in their hand (Shabbath 160, 610). Children 
have naturally a weaker power of resistance to 
evil influence or fascination than adults. Hence 
an inscribed ecard or leaf (airrd«cov) or other kind 
of amulet was hung around the neck. , A Jewish 
amulet would contain the letters of the name of 
Deity and various extracts from the Torah. It 
would also contain the name of the person to be 
protected. 

Even articles of furniture or vessels were pro- 
tected in this manner. Handles and_ pedestals 
were inscribed with the Divine name. Especially 
the bedstead was guarded in this way against en- 
chantment. The blessing in Nu 62426 was intended 
to protect Israel against the evil eye. Indeed the 
Torah itself was designed by God as a defence 
against evil (Wayyikra rabba, ec. 25, ad init.). 

The magic of the evil eye is a topic avoided in 
the Mishna, and the attitude of orthodox Judaism 
towards the entire subject of sorcery was hostile, 
and in this respect coincided with the spirit and 
teaching of St. Paul, who regarded sorcery as 
belonging to the sphere of the évépyea rod Larava 
and @apuakla as one of the products (ya) of the 
flesh (Gal 5°°). This attitude of Judaism rested on 
the ancient precepts of the Torah, even the most 
primitive code (Ex 2235, ef. Dt 18) containing 
prohibitions and death penalties directed against 
sorcerer and sorceress. 

The causes of this ancient antagonism between 
religion and magic, which certainly existed, though 
far from universal, evidently lhe in some funda- 
mental distinction between the two, which we have 
already endeavoured to elucidate in the opening 
pages of the art. MaAcic. The subject has been 
ably discussed in Frazer’s Golden Bowgh (i. p. 61 ff.), 
but not with complete success, since the writer 
refuses to admit what the researches of Tylor and 
others have made clear, viz. that ancient culture 
in all its manifold forms rests upon a primitive 
basis of animism, an interpretation of life whereby 
man surrounded himself with a cosmic society of 
personal agencies. Frazer considers that the few 
cases cited, ‘in which the operation of spirits is 
assumed, and an attempt made to win their favour 
by prayer and sacrifice,’ are exceptional. ‘ Wher- 
ever sympathetic magic occurs in its pure un- 
adulterated form, it assumes that in nature one 
event follows another necessarily and invariably 
without the intervention of any spiritual or personal 
agency. The final negative clause of this sen- 
tence, which we have italicized, lacks historic 
proof. The most ancient inscribed documents of 
human life, discovered in Babylonia and Egypt, 
point to the opposite conclusion, that in man’s 
primitive condition magic was closely interwoven 
with a belief in gods and demons. That in some 
more recent examples of sympathetic magic the 
primitive elements of spiritual belief have dis- 
appeared, and nothing apparently * remains but 
the assumption that ‘in nature one event follows 
another necessarily and invariably,’ we may with 
certain limitations admit to be true. In some 
exponents of ‘modern science’ we observe a similar 
process of the attrition of a belief in or recogni- 
vion of an ultimate Personal Cause which sustains 
‘nature’s unchanging harmony.’ But without the 
assumption of a primitive belief in personal agen- 
cies, how can we explain the constant employ- 

* We say ‘apparently,’ because missionaries from Central 
Africa, where magic abounds (we refer particularly to the Rev. 
Harry Johnson), have informed the present writer that natives 
are very reticent with regard to their beliefs as to what under- 


lies their practice. Moreover, belief in spirits they certainly 
possess. 


ment of incantations and of formule, spoken or 
written, as well as the close relations which in 
ancient culture undoubtedly subsisted between 
magic and religion, the priest combining in his 
own person the normal functions of worship 
with those of soothsaying and magic? But our 
criticism does not in reality obscure the illumin- 
ating value of Frazer’s statements, which we now 
cite. : 

“Its fundamental conception is identical with that of modern 
science. Underlying the whole system is a faith, implicit but 
real and firm, in the order and uniformity of nature. The 
magician does not doubt that the same causes will always 
produce the same effects, that the performance of the proper 
ceremony accompanied by the appropriate spell will inevitably 
be attended by the desired results, unless, indeed, his incanta- 
tions should chance to be thwarted and spoiled by the more 
potent charms of another sorcerer. . . . The fatal flaw of magic 
lies not in its general assumption of a succession of events * 
... but in its total misconceptions of the nature of . . . that 
succession . .. In ancient Egypt the magicians claimed the 
power of compelling even the highest gods to do their bidding.’ 

Hence arose a radical conflict between magic and religion. 

‘The haughty self-sufficiency of the magician... and his 
unabashed claim to exercise sway could not but revolt the priest. 
Sometimes, we may suspect, lower motives concurred to whet 
the edge of the priest’s hostility. He professed to be the proper 
medium, the true intercessor between God and man, and no 
doubt his interests as well as bis feelings were often injured by 
a rival practitioner.’ t 

We may here briefly advert to the prevalence of 
magic and sorcery in ancient Gieece and in ancient 
Greek settlements. Aristotle (Prodl. xx. 34) refers 
to the superstition of the evil eye (Backxaiyw and 
Bdcokavos, Bacxavia through the 6@0admods kaxds). This 
particularly affected children and cattle (Verg. 
Hel. iii. 103). Theoeritus (fdyll. i. throughout, 
and vi. 39) clearly proves how prevalent sph y 
was in the beginning of the 3rd cent. B.C. 
century earlier Plato (ep. i. 364 B) describes the 
wandering beggars and soothsayers who vo about 
to rich men’s doors persuading them that they 
have power from the gods to avenge any man on 
his enemies, and can induce the gods to do their 
bidding by certain enchantments and magic knots 
(€raywyats kal karadéouos). Herodotus (in the 5th 
cent.), ii. 181, tells the story of Amasis, king of 
Egypt, who believed he had been spell-bound by 
his wife Ladica. The Greeks believed in and 
practised the magic karddecuo (karadéces) or knots 
as much as the Hebrews their 739 (cf. Euripid. 
Medea, 1136-1230). 

These xcarddecuo (Lat. dirw) were inscribed on 
their leaden tablets or on strips of papyrus or 
tale (Tacitus, Annals, ii. 69). ‘The first actually 
known were discovered at Athens in 1811 by M. 
Fauvel, and two years later, in the public ceme- 
tery of the Pirseus, by Mr. Dodwell. Recently they 
were found among the tombs in Cyprus (of the 
Ist cent. A.D.). The character of the inseription 
or incantation which is scratched, is mainly as 
follows: ‘I bind with this spell (Kava) So-and-so, 
his shop and all his property.’ In the formula 
employed on one of the two Athenian leaden 
tablets the writer binds over his enemies by name 
to Hermes Cthonius, [9 «droxos, and Persephone. 
In the other we read: ‘I bind over such-and-such 
persons to thee, Onesime.’ Onesime may perhaps 
have been the occupant of the tomb where the 
tablet was discovered. 

In addition to this method of writing the name 
of the enemy on a tablet and marking it with 
magical signs or characters, we have another, 


* We prefer to omit here all reference to ‘law.’ The belief of 
ancient magic in the uniformity of nature can only have been 
of a very partial and rudimentary kind, viz. in the limited sphere 
of magical practice. 5S 

+ Another contributing cause to the hostility of religion and 
of the priesthood towards magic was morally justifiable. Magic 
and the popular faith in it armed the sorcerer with awful 
powers over his fellow-men, which he often used for unscrupu- 
lous ends. Thus in early Rome we find a law in the Twelve 
Tables which forbids charming away a neighbour's crops by 
incantations (excantare). 
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which at once reminds us of Babylonia (ef. MAGIC). 
A waxen image of the obnoxious person was made 
and caused to melt away in order that that person 
might melt away likewise (sympathetic magic). 
Cf. Vere. cl. vill. 80; Horace, Sat. I. viii. 32; 
Theoe. Jityll. ii. 

There is good reason to suppose that these magic 
practices were introduced from Babylonia into 
Greece through Persia. A%schylus and Sophocles 
show no trace of them, but Euripides alludes to 
the yéys and ém@dds. In Antiphon (end of 5th 
cent.) we read of a love-potion or giArpov, while 
Plato speaks of magicians (Symp. 203 D) and of the 
Thessalian women who are said to draw down the 
moon (Gorg. 513 A). 

Necromancy, or the special mode of obtaining 
aid or knowledge by the conjuration of the dead, 
was a form of divination and mayvie which may 
be appropriately treated under the head of sorcery, 
since the sorcerer or sorceress would likewise 
become the medinm of communication with the 
departed spirit. Necromancy is a practice which 
is Rnled to the belief in the continued existence 
of spirits in the dark underworld or Shed]. Hence 
among the ancient Greeks vexvia, or the summon- 
ing of the dead for interrogation about the future, 
became locally associated with caves and volcanic 
regions, where communication, it was supposed, 
would be easily established with the lower recions. 
Such a spot, called vexvouarretov or Puxoropuretov, 
was the lake Aornos in ‘Thesprotian Epirus (Herod. 
v. $2), Lake Avernus in Campania, and Teenarus 
in Lacenia. There is, however, no clear proof that 
conjuration of the dead in Canaan was associated 
with any special spot. It seems rather to have 
been associated with the personality of the con- 
jurer than with special places. Nevertheless we 
might expect that caves or dark spots, and more 
especially sepulchres, would be selected by the 
Canaanite necromancers for the practice of their 
rites. 

The Heb. name for the spirit to whom the 
summons was given was 1is, a word which is prob- 
ably no other than that which is used in Job 
32" for a skin-bag for holding water. The term 
would be applied to the spirit on account of the 
mysterious hollow sound which he was supposed 
to make, as though speaking from some hollew 
cavity.* This as or spirit was considered to 
reside in the necromancer, who was for the time 
identified with it. The term properly used to 
describe the necromancer was sis 5y3, or for the 
female sorceress 2x nby3. We might compare the 
Deyn nbya of Nah 34. aw nbya is the term applied 
to the witch of Endor (18 287), who summons 
Samuel from his grave at the request of Saul 
(vv.?214) and plays the part of clairvoyante as well. 

Another obscure term frequently combined with 
tix is ‘7, and it is exceedingly difficult to say 
whether any actual distinction of meaning properly 
belonged to the use of either. The etymology of 
the latter w ord, corresponding to our English word 
wizard, suggests the divining function of the spirit 
inhabiting the necromancer, ‘whereas ais was rather 
a term which indicated the ventriloquizing and 
hollow tones of his utterance. The LXX usually 
render 2s or ‘x 5ya by éyyacrpiuvios, once (Is 19°) 
by é« ys @wvGv; whereas 3, which they hardly 


* This derivation is, however, disputed by Nowack and others. 
Hitzig, a his Commentary (on Is 819), connects it with the 


‘ 


Arabic ra (t.e. sail reversus fuit), and thus regards it 
as meaning ‘returning one.’ Cf. Baudissin, Stud. zur semit. 
Religionsgesch. i. p. 143 footnote. On the whole, we ayree with 
Dillm. on Ly 1981 that the connexion with x, ‘bag,’ is the 
most probable. The interpretation of the word as connected 
with 2:8, and as signifying ‘enemy (of God),’ is the least prob- 
able. 
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understood, is variously rendered by repatockéros, 
émao.ods, and yooris (yywpiorys), and apparently in 
one instance (Is 19%) by eyyacrpiuvdos. In Dt 184 
there is a curiously amplified phraseology ese 
ought not to be pressed, viz. ‘interrogator (9x¥) 
of the ax,’ ‘37, and the ‘inquirer of “the pie 
(onprdy wah). In this as in the preceding verse 
(v.°) we have a fairly exhaustive phraseology, but 

each term employed does not cover an altogether 
distinct conception, but is more or less a synonym. 

During the closing decades of the 8th cent., 
amid the dangers, apprehensions, and calamities 
occasioned by the Assyrian invasions, the people 
resorted in large numbers to these oc cult modes of 
inquiry. To this Isaiah refers in scathing terms 
of rebuke (8), Instead of turning their faces 
heavenwards to Jehovah and to the words of the 
Torah committed to faithful prophets, many were 
saying in these degenerate days, ‘Consult the 
conjurers of the dead and the necromancers, who 
chirp and whisper, Shall not a people inquire of 
their manes,* on behalf of the Jiving, of the 
dead?’ + To this pitiful and degrading - appeal to 
popular superstition the prophet replies in tones of 
thunder: ‘To the instruction and testimony !’ 
The wide prevalence of necromantic practice is 
illustrated by a vivid simile employed by the same 
prophet. In a beautiful and graphic oracle (ch. 
29) Jerusalem is threatened with all the horrors 
soon to impend over the city in the siege of Sen- 
nacherib: ‘And thou shalt he prostrate, speaking 
from the earth, and from the dust shall thy speech 
sound low, and thy voice shall be like a chost (25x) 
from the earth, and from the dust shall thy speech 
twitter’ (v.4). 

Thus the higher prophetic teaching was as 
hostile in its attitude towards necromancy as it 
was towards magic and soothsaying; and this tone 
of reprobation is echoed in the stern penalties of 
death denounced against it in the legislation, Dt 
18! (cf. 1 S 28%), Lv 19%! 2087, The attitude of the 
teachers in the Talmnd is not so unc ompromising. 
Though they regarded it as the work of the devil, 
they believed in the validity of the art of necro- 
maney (Berakhéth 59a, Shabb. 152b). The dead 
can only be conjured in the first year after burial. 
It is said of Rab that he even himself inquired of 
the dead (Baba mezia 1076). 


LirERATURE.—This has been indicated throughout this article. 
On Jewish magic Biau’s work is the main authority. On Greek 
magic consult Warre-Cornish’s Concise Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Antig., ‘Superstitio’; and Miss Macdonald in PSBA, 
vol. xiii. (Feb. 3, 1891), art. ‘Inscriptions relating to Sorcery in 
Cyprus.’ In this instructive art. there are useful citations from 
Wessely’s Griechische Zauberpapyri. A good illustration is 
given of a recipe for a zaraderuo: taken from his edition of 
Papyrus Anastasi in the British Museum. On the subject of 
magic in general Frazer's Golden Bough? should be consulted, 
and A. Lang i in Fortnightly Rev. Feb, and April1901. The litera 
ture has been indicated already in art. Magic, by reference to 
the exhaustive list in Schtirer, GJ V3 iii. pp. 300-304. 

OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

SORE.—This word is used freely in AV as adj., 
subst., or adverb. 


The Anglo-Saxon adj. sd ir, meaning ‘painful,’ develops a 
subst. sd7, meaning ‘a sore,’ as that ‘which caused the pain; 
from this subst. another adj. was formed, sdrig, in the sense of 
‘sad.’ Sdr became in later Eng. ‘sore,’ as bin became ‘ bone,’ 
hdm ‘home,’ ete. Sdrig became ‘sorry,’ the double é being a 
mistake, due to a fancied connexion with the subst. ‘sorrow.’ 
Between ‘ sorry’ and ‘sorrow’ (Anglo-Sax. sovg) there is no 
etymological connexion. 


Thus the adj. comes first, and its primary mean- 
ing is painful, which is the only sense it now 
retains. Job 5 «For he maketh sore, and bindeth 
up’ (2x7, LXX adyeiv more’). But. this literal 
meaning is rare, the word having early adopted 


* Comp. the similar use of ods in 1S 2813, 


+ These verses (i.¢. 19. 20) are without adequate reason declared 
by Duhm and Cheyne to be non-Isaianic. 
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the fig. sense of severe, grievous. The transition 
may be illustrated from Shaks. Vempest, v. i. 288— 
* Steph.—O touch me not; Iam not Stephano, but a cramp. 
Prvs.—You'd be king o’ the isle, sirrah? 
Steph.—I should have been a sore one, then’— 
where there is a play on the word. 

Is 271 ‘In that day the Lord with his sore and 
great and strong sword shall punish leviathan’ 
(avpa jana, LAX thy udyapay thy ayiav) ; Ezk 14”) 
‘when I send my four sore judgments upon Jeru- 
salem’ (my77, LXX ras mwovnpds); Wis 10! ‘In a 
sore conflict she gave him the victory’ (dyéva 
icxupsv) ; He 10° * Of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy?’ (rdow 
xeipovos). Even when the reference is to suffering 
or disease, ‘sore’ almost always means severe 
rather than literally painful, as Dt 28 ‘Witha 
sore botch’ (2 v3). Ct. Udall, Hrasmus, i. 20, 
‘Making the law more heavy and sore’ ; Taverner’s 
Bible, 3 Mac 3 bding «The kyne maketh a sore 
decree’; Lk 1544 Rhem. ‘And after he had spent 
al, there fel a sore famine in that countrie’ (Acuos 
foxupis). In the passage just quoted Tindale and 
others have merely ‘ great’ (AV and RV ‘ mighty’), 
and it is probable that the word ‘sore’ itself often 
means no more than that. Cf. Is 24! Coy. ‘The 
earth shal geve a greate crack, it shal have a sore 
ruyne, and take an horrible fall.’ But this is 
most frequently seen in the adverb. 

The ady. ‘sore’ (‘sorely’ occurs twice) never 
means in AV lit. ‘painfully,’ often, however, 
severely, grievously,* as 1S 1°* And her adversary 
also provoked her sore’ (oyp-n3 Any AADY3}) ; Mt 17'° 
‘He is Iunatick, and sore vexed’ (kax&s mdcoxe, 
RY ‘sutfereth grievously’). But the usual mean- 
ing is greatly, exceedingly (Germ. sehr), as Is 38°= 
2K 26° ‘Hezekiah wept sore’ (di13 -22 Mp1 722, 
LXX éxdavoev “Efexias kdavdu@ peyddw). The adv. 
ss2 in Heb. is oiten tr® ‘sore,’ and o¢ddpa occa- 
sionally (1 Mac 2" 68 9% 162, Mt 17°) in Greek. 
Ci. Chaucer, Prologue, 148— 

* Of smale houndes had she, that she fedde 
With roested flesh, or milk and wastel-breed. 


But sore weep she if oon of hem were deed, 
Or if men smoot it with a yerde smerte.’ 


The phrase ‘lie sore on’ occurs in Jg 14% See 
LiF in vol. ii. p. 113. 

The subst. occurs rarely : Lv 13%-#, Ps 38" (yi 
a plague-spot); Ps 772 ‘My sore ran in the night’ 
(7733 2, RV ‘my hand was stretched out’); Is 1° 
‘wounds and bruises and putrifying sores’ (720 
mq RV ‘festering sores,’ RVm ‘fresh stripes’) ; 


Lk 16” ‘full of sores’ (elAcwpévos) ; 1671, Rev 167 2 
(E\xos). J. HASTINGS. 


SOREK, THE VALLEY or (priv m3; B ‘Adcwpix,t 
A Xetwdppous Vwpijx ; vallis Sorec).—The valley or 
wady (Heb. nahal) in which Delilah lived (Jg 16%). 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) connect the valley 
with Capharsorec, a village to the north of 
Eleutheropolis and near Saraa (Zadp), that is, 
Zorah (Surah), the home of Samson’s father. 
Capharsorec is now Khurbet Surik, to the north of 
Wady Surdr, which is identified with ‘ the valley 
of Sorek,’ and not far from Sur’ah. 

The Wddy Surdr is one of the great features of 
Southern Palestine. It rises to the N. of Jerus., 
near Bireh (Beeroth), and, running between Neby 
Somwil and Jerus., passes ICuldnieh and ‘Ain 
Kéarvim. It now becomes deep and narrow, and 
below ‘Akéir is joined by Wddy es-Sikkeh, which 
rises in the valley of Rephaim, close to Jerusalem, 
and passes Bittir. North of Khurbet ‘Erma (one ot 
the sites proposed for Kiriath-jearim) it becomes a 


* In the Scotch Liturgy ‘sore’ is changed into ‘grievously ’ in 
the ‘Communion ’—‘ whereas you offend God so sore in refusing 
this holy banquet.’ F 

t The ‘A2- probably represents the last part of Naxaa. 
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narrow gorge with precipices on its northern side, 
and, a little lower, it emerges from the hill-country 
of Judah and enters the Shephélah, or lowland. 
Here, in a fertile well-watered basin, it is joined 
by Wady Ghurab, which, after passing Kwryet el- 
‘Enab (another proposed site for Kiriath-jearim), 
runs in from the N.W., and by Wddy en-Najil, 
which comes from the south. On the northern 
slopes of the basin are Zorah and Eshtaol, and 
between them ‘the camp of Dan’ (Mahaneh-dan), 
the early home and burial-place of Samson (Jg 13% 
161), On the southern slope is Beth-shemesh (‘Ain 
Shems), prettily situated above the rich cornfields, 
and commanding a fine view down the broad fertile 
valley which runs past the vineyards of Timnath, 
Makkedah, and Jabneel to the sea. 

The ‘ valley of Sorek’ offers an easy and natural 
line of approach to Jerus. and the highlands of 
Judah. ‘The Philistines followed it in the days of 
the Judges and of David; up it the kine, lowing 
as they went, dragged the cart with the ark to 
Beth-shemesh ; and, at the present day, it is 
followed by the railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem. 
In or near the basin, according to several anthori- 
ties, were fought the battles in which the ark was 
taken by the Philistines, and in which the Philis- 
tines were defeated by Samuel (1 8 7). 

In Hebrew the word sérek means a particular 
kind of vine, which produced a purple grape, and 
‘the valley of Sorek’ may have derived its name 
from the growth of this vine in the vineyards that 
covered its slopes (PHF Mem. iii. 53; G. A. Smith, 
HAGHL 218 ft. ; Conder, Tent-Work, i. 172). 

C. W. WILSON. 

SOSIPATER (Swoirarpos, Sosipater).—In Ro 167 
called a kinsman of St. Paul, 7.e. a Jew, and joined 
with him in greetings at the close of the Epistle. 
The name is the same as SOPATER (Ac 204), and 
the two may be identical, as Jason, another of 
those mentioned in Ro 1674, may be identical with 
the JASON of Thessalonica (Ac 17°); two Mace- 
donian Christians might naturally be with St. 
Paul at Corinth. The name Sosipater occurs in 
the well-known inscription of Thessalonica (C7G 
ii. 1967) giving a list of Politarchs, as also does that 
of SEcUNDUS (Ac 204). For later traditions see 
Acta Sanctorum, June vol. v., June 25, p. 4. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

SOSTHENES (Zwedévys). — A name occurring 
twice in the NT,’ but under circumstances which 
leave it doubtful whether it denotes one or two 
persons. 4. In Ac 18", when the Jews at Corinth 
rose against St. Paul and brought him to the 
tribunal of ‘Gallio, the proconsul of Achaia, and 
the latter, refusing to be a judge in questions of 
their law, dismissed them from his bar, we learn 
that ‘they all,’ ¢.e. the bystanders or assembled 
crowd, ‘laid hold on Sosthenes, the ruler of the 
synagogue, and beat him before the judgment- 
seat,’ without interference on the part of Gallio, 
who, in his indifference to Jewish disputes, gave 
himself no concern. In the best critical texts the 
word ‘all’ (mdyvres) stands without any defining 
noun, which has accordingly been supplied by the 
insertion, in some MSS, of an explanatory gloss, 
either of Tovdato., as though the assailants were the 
Jews, visiting the failare of their complaint on the 
head of their own leader, or oftener and more 
feasibly oi"EAAnves, the (predominantly) Greek on- 
lookers. Sosthenes, described as ‘ruler of the 
synagogue’ (which see), was doubtless the chief 
representative and mouthpiece of the complainants. 
He was probably the successor in office of Crispus, 
who had become a convert to Christianity (Ac 18°). 
The theory of Chrysostom, which identifies him 
with Crispus, and ascribes his maltreatment to his 
being a Christian, is wholly arbitrary ; and hardly 
less so are the conjectures that he had been a 
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colleague in ‘rule’ with Crispus (see ‘rulers’ in 
the plural, Ac 13"), or had presided over another 
synagogue. 

2. In 1 Co 1? Sosthenes stands alongside of St. 
Paul in the inscription of the Epistle. He is simply 
designated as ‘the brother,’ which would seem to 

; imply that his person and Christian standing were 
well known to the readers of the letter. He has 
been often identified with the synagogal ruler of 
Ac 18, who is assumed to have become a convert in 
the interval ; but such an assumption is arbitrary, 
when the name was, confessedly, a common one ; 
and St. Paul’s associate was now at Ephesus, not 
at Corinth. Many have assumed. him to be the 
apostle’s amanuensis in the Epistle, to which he 
appends an autograph salutation (16%); but he 
must have been something more than a mere 
amanuensis to be thus honourably co-ordinated in 
the superscription. Later tradition represented 
him as having been one of the seventy disciples, 
and as having become subsequently bishop of 
Colophon. WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 


SOSTRATUS (A Sdorparos, V Yédcrparos).—The 
governor of the citadel (6 ris dxpomsNews érapxos) at 
Jerusalem, who in vain demanded, on behalf of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the money which Menelaus 
had promised to pay on being raised to the high 
priesthood in place of Jason, 2 Mac 4°7 ()- 9, 


SOTAI (io and ‘y5).—The eponym of a family of 
‘Solomon’s servants,’ who returned with Zerub- 
babel, Ezr 2° (B Darel, A and Luc. Swrai)= Neh 757 
(BA Zourel, Luc. Ywral). 


SOUL is throughout a great part of the Bible 
simply the equivalent of ‘life? embodied in livi ing 
creatures. In the earlier usage of the OT it has 
no reference to the later philosophical meaning— 
the animating principle, still less to the idea of an 
‘immaterial nature’ which will survive the body. 
‘A living soul’ in Genesis and other records is 
simply an ‘animated being,’ and the word is ap- 
plied equally to the lower animals and to man. 
When the life is emphasized as human, it signifies 
life in the individual. This meaning it takes 
especially when 253, wux7, is put in contrast with 
mn, mvedua, ‘spirit,’ which then comes to signify 
the principle of life. In this way ‘soul’ acquires 
more precisely the idea of the individual life in 
man, the Self, the Ego, although it may denote 
other aspects ‘of man than the “intellectual, and, 
in fact, is sometimes equivalent to ‘heat’ as 
well as to ‘mind’ (see analysis below). In the 
NT the emphasis on the personality becomes most 
marked in such sayings of our Lord as Mt 16% 26, 
Mk 8%. 


The following is an analysis (abridged from Oxf. Heb. Lex.) of 
the usage of the Heb, terms for ‘ soul’ :— 

14. W231 nephesh, lit. ‘that which breathes,’ ‘the breathing 
substance or being ’=Lux%, anima (opp. basar, ‘flesh’ (Dt 1223, 
Is 1018], or beten, ‘body’ [Ps 3110}); its source of life is the 
nishimath hayyim breathed into the nostrils of its basa by God 
(Gn 27), in virtue of which man (ib.) becomes a nephesh hayyah 
{this expression elsewhere always of animals, Gn 120. 24.30 912. 
15.16 (all P), Ezk 479; cf. nephesh hahayyah in Gn 121 910 (both 
P), Lv 1120. 46 (ED). The life of the nephesh resides in the blood 
(Gn 94.5, Dt 1223.24, Ly 1710.11.12.14). Nephesh is used for life 
itself, 171 t., either (a) of animals Pr 1210, or (b) of man Gn 44°), 
Ex 2123, Ly 2417 et al.: hence ¥5} 737=‘ smite mortally’ Gn 
3721, Dt 196.11, Jer 4014154; 's mp ‘take away life’ 1K 194, 
Jon 4%, Ps 3114, Pr 19f; nip w53 boys ‘deliver life from 


death’ Jos 2!3, Ps 3319 56144; ‘1 nba 18 1911, 2g 196 quater, 

1K 112 dis, ‘Tee 486 516. 45, Ezk 335, Am 214.15, Pg 9919 1164 ¢ ; 

‘yn ‘redeem life’ 28 "49, 1K 12%, Ps 3423 4916 5519 7123 1 
’3720 ‘keep life’ Ps 2520 9710, Job 26, Pr 133 1617 1916 295 4, 
Nephesh, as the essential of man, stands for the man himself, 
and may thus paraphrase the inesoael pronouns, esp. in poetry 
and ornate discourse : @.g. 1"23=‘me’ (Gn 496, Nu 2310, Jg 1630, 
La 324), 7 7f3=‘thee’ (Is 434 51%), ete.; or it may represent 
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the reflexive ‘self’: e.g. ‘myself’ (Job 9°1), ‘ thyself’ (Dt 4%, 
‘himself’ a S 181-3 2017); or it stands for * person,’ ‘individual ’ 
(cf. Eng. ‘souls,’ esp. in enumerations or collective expres- 
sions), Lv 2417, Nu 31%, Dt 1021 247 5 and is used even of 
deceased persons, with (Nu 66, Ly 2111), or (more usually) 
without (Nu 52 611 96.7 1911.13, Ly 1928 211 224, Hag 213), nd. 
Nephesh is largely used for the seat of the ‘appetites : €.9- 
may ‘1 ‘hungry soul’ Ps 1079, Pr 277; in Is 514 it is said that 
‘Sheol enlarged her appetite’ (AYE) 1177); similarly it is the 
seat of emotions and passions: e.g.'3 DX ‘soul desires’ (Dt 
1220 142618 216, 2 § 321, 1 K 1147, Job 2318, Pr 134 2110, Mic 7); 
3 mdya ‘soul abhorreth’ (Lv 2611. 15. 30. 48, Jer 1419); ‘3 7D 
“bitter of soul’ (Jg 185, 28 178, Job 30, Pr 316). When used 
with lébhabh, ‘heart’ (in D), nephesh is assimilated i in meaning 
to it, so as to include intellect and will as well as feeling (@.g. 
Dt 429 2616, 1 K 848, 2 K 2325), See Heart. 

2. 73°93, tr. in AV of Job 3019 ‘soul,’ means ‘nobility’ (RVm), 
w.e. ‘honour’ (RV). 3. 72Y3, lit. ‘ breath,’ is once in EY (Is 
5716) tr. ‘soul.’ It is used in the same absolute way in Jos 1040 
and Ps 1506 (both 72v30772 ‘every breathing being’). 

The LXX and NT x4 follows very closely the above usages 
of nephesh (see Cremer or Grimm, 8.v.). 


The development of a double expression for 
man’s inner life (Yvx74, mveua) gives throughout 
the whole Bible a usage which is often not much 
more than a vague parallelism, as, é:9:, 1m [s7265 
ke l48: 20S Pere Vien Lb undoubtedly, however, 
contains a hint everywhere of the antithesis be- 
tween the life-principle and the individual life. 
Where the two are set side by side, as in He 4”, 
the actual relation subsisting between the ‘soul > 
and its: life- principle (‘spirit’) is brought into 
view. While in the older language of the Gospels 
c&ua and yx} appear as the two ‘constituent parts 
of human nature (Mt 10°), there is in the Pauline 
usage a threefoldness: 70 mvedua the Divine life- 
principle, n wox7 the individual life in which the 
mvedua is manifested, 7d oR p10. the material organism 
vivilied by the wux7 (1 Th 5*). 

Where the most distinct antithesis occurs is in 
the use of the adjective psychic or soulish (WuxcKds). 
In the only places in which Yuyixds occurs in OT 
Greek (2 Mac 4°? 144) it means ‘ hearty.’ [In 4 Mac 
13? something more purely psychological is meant, 
but this is hardly biblical Greek]. In the NT 
another interest comes in. In the six instances 


where wuxixds oceurs (not wholly Pauline), an 
altogether new antithesis is introduced. What 


is natural or human in the Yvx7 is contrasted with 
what is Divine and divinely given in the zveiua 
deod. So that wuxixds has acquired a meaning 
almost equivalent to ‘carnal’ or ‘sensual,’ by 
which latter word it is twice rendered in AV. 
But sinee the wvedua and rveveatixds, with which it 
is contrasted, is the Divine spirit in regeneration, 
it seems fair to render Wuxyixds ‘natural’ as AV 
does in four of these places, and RVm in the other 
two (see 1 Co 2! 154 #s.46, Ja 3%, Jude %). Thus 
Christianity has enriched this word Yuxixds, adding 
to its psychological sense an ethical or even a 
theological significance. 

Additional NT instances of the use of Wvy7 in 
composition are dyuxa ‘soulless,’ or ‘lifeless,’ 1 Co 
147; ctupvyo ‘of one accord,’ Ph 27; isspuxov 
‘like-minded,’ Ph 2°; édiwuxos ‘ double-minded,’ 
Ja 1848. See also art. PSYCHOLOGY. 

J. LAIDLAW. 

SOUTH.—See NEGEB. 


. SOW.—See SwINE. 
SOWER, SOWING. —See AGRICULTURE. 


SPAIN (27avia).—The 8. W. peninsula of Europe 
was known to the Greeks as ‘Eovepla or T8npia, the 
latter name being derived from the river IBnp (the 
modern Ebro). The Roman name was Hispania. 
The information of the Greeks about the country 
was somewhat vague. Gibraltar was one of the 
Pillars of Hercules, and Herodotus (iv. 8) speaks 
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of Gades (Pddepa) as lying beyond these. Spain 
had heen colonized in very early times by the 
Pheenicians. Strabo (1. iii. 2) refers to settlements 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules soon after the 
Trojan war. The country first comes into the 
clear light of history in connexion with its con- 
quest by the Carthaginians, a Phoenician people, 
between B.C. 237 and 218. In the second Punic 
war (B.C. 218-205) the Romans conquered that 
portion of Spain which had been subdued by 
Carthage, and divided it into Hispania citerior 
and Hispania ulterior, the Ebro being the boundary 
between the two. The northern and western 
parts of the peninsula remained unsubdued, and 
the conquest of them proceeded only gradually. 
It was greatly advanced by the operations of 
Pompey and Czsar, and was finally completed 
under Augustus, whe divided the country into 
three provinces, Betica in the south, Tarraconensis 
in the north, and Lusitania (the modern Portugal) 
in the west. The first-named province was sena- 
torial, and the other two were imperial. 

The mineral wealth of Spain is greater and more 
varied than that of any other country in Europe. 
Copper, lead, and quicksilver are abundant, and 
silver and gold are also found. It was the mines 
of Spain which gave the country its chief value 
for its ancient colonists and conquerors. 

The river Betis (Guadalquivir), and also the 
surrounding country, had the name Tapryocis, 
which was derived from that of the inhabitants 
(Turtt) (Herod. iv. 152; Strabo, 1. ii. 11 ff.). 


With this locality the wr qa of the Hebrews is | 


generally identified (but see TARSHISH). 

The other Scripture references to Spain are few, 
and in all of them =zravia, a form of the Roman 
name, takes the place of the older Greek ones. 
1 Mac 8° refers to the Roman conquest, and to the 
acquisition of the gold and silver mines. On his 
third Missionary Journey the Apostle Paul formed 
the purpose of extending his evangelistic labours 
into the Jands west of Greece. In writing to 
the Corinthians from Macedonia he indicated his 
intention of preaching the gospel in ‘the parts 
beyond’ them (2 Co 10%); and in writing a little 
later from Corinth to Rome he explained his pur- 

ose as specially including Italy and Spain (Ro 
154-28), Whether he ever carried out this inten- 
tion as regards Spain is a matter of much dispute, 
and the question is important only from its con- 
nexion with that of the authenticity of the 
Pastoral Epistles. St. Paul certainly did not 
visit Spain before his first Roman imprisonment. 
On the hypothesis of his liberation and second 
imprisonment he may have done so at a later 
time. The Pastoral Epistles themselves only refer 
to his journeyings in the eastern part of the 
Mediterranean ; but if the fact of his liberation be 
admitted, credence may be given to the statement 
of Clement of Rome (Ist Ep. i. 4), that the apostle, 
before his martyrdom, preached the gospel ‘to 
the extremity of the west’ (éml 70 répua rijs ddcews). 
Clement’s expression naturally suggests Spain, 
and the Muratorian Canon shows that the apostle’s 
visit to Spain was an accepted tradition of the 
Church before the end of the 2nd cent. It says 
that Luke in the narrative of the Acts omits 
‘profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficis- 
centis’ (see PAUL, vol. ili. p. 714°). See, further, 
Lightfoot, Clement, l.c., and Biblical Essays, 423 its 
where the whole of the evidence is collected. 

JAMES PATRICK. 
See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
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SPARROW (7is3 zippér).—There is only one 
passage where the context makes it reasonably 
certain that the house sparrow is intended by 
gippor (Ps 844 [LXX orpovdioy], where AV and 
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RV both tr. ‘sparrow).’ The ‘gippér alone upon a 
housetop’? (Ps 102" [LXX vuxricopaké]) may also be 
this bird. It is true that this is one of the most 
gregarious of birds, and that it is usually seen in 
large flocks, flitting from branch to branch, and 
from the ground to the roofs of houses and stables. 
But it happens sometimes that a single bird 
perches alone on a branch or on the roof. The 
fact of its generally sociable habits would make 
this the more phenomenal and illustrative of the 
loneliness of the psalmist. The attempt to identify 
it with the blue thrush Petrocossyphus cyaneus, 
Boie, is strained. If it does not refer to a solitary 
house sparrow, it is probably intended to indicate 
any small solitary bird. In addition to the above 
two passages, RV tr. gippér ‘sparrow,’ in Pr 26? 
[LXX épvea], unhappily, for the sparrow never 
wanders. Elsewhere in the 40 or more passages 
where it occurs, both Eng. VSS render it by 
‘bird’ or ‘fowl.’ In some of these passages it is 
doubtless generic for small birds, corresponding to 
the Arab. ‘us fir (Job 41° [LXX dpveov], Ps 113 
[LXX orpovOiov], etc.). It is also used for such 
birds as are caught by fowlers (Pr 6° 773, Am 3° 
[LXX in all three épveor]), which would exclude 
the house sparrow, as it is notoriously far too 
cunning to be so taken. The Arabs have a pro- 
verb, ‘the daz (house sparrow) cannot be taken 
with bird-lime,’ applying it to persons who are too 
shrewd to be entrapped by guile. Zippér is also 
used generically for birds, and even for birds of 
prey (Ezk 39", see Fow1). The meaning of the 
Heb. root to twitter or chirp, which caused its 
original application to the passerines, has been 
overlooked in this broader application. The con- 
siderable number of LXX renderings shows this. 
The NT orpovdiov (Mt 109, Lk 12° 7) refers to the 
sparrow Passer domesticus, L., or two closely allied 
species, P. [talica, Vieill., the Italian sparrow, and 
P. hispaniolensis, Temm., theSpanish sparrow. The 
latter is found in great abundance in the Jordan 
Valley, where it breeds in Zizyphus bushes. The 
house sparrow is so familiar that any allusion to 
its habits would be superfluous. G. E. Post. 


SPARTA. 


See LACEDAMONIANS. 


SPEAR.—The spear of antiquity was a near 
relation of the sword. The primitive knife might 
be fitted with a short handle and become a sword 
proper, or be mounted on a pole and become a 
spear; hence possibly the doubt whether the 
pou-paia (see SWORD) was a sword or a spear. 


BRONZE SPEAR-HEAD FROM TELL EL-HESY (LACHISH). 
(By kind permission of the PEF). 


The spear-head was of flint or bronze (see the 
illustrations in Bliss, Mound of many Cities, pp. 
36, 37) or of iron (18 177; Bliss, pp. 106, 107). 
Egyptian spears (perhaps only for hunting and 
fishing) have been found made of wood throughout. 

Different kinds of spears were :—1. The javelin 
(inp kidén): RV of Jos 8*-*6 (AV ‘spear’); 18 17% 
(AV ‘target’); v.© (AV ‘shield’); Jer 6” (EV 
‘spear’) ; 50% (AV ‘lance’); Job 39” (AV ‘shield ’) ; 
41-92 (RV ‘the rushing of the javelin’; AV ‘the 
shaking of aspear’). ‘his weapon was for casting. 
In the Heb. Sirach (46%) kidén preserves the refer- 
ence to Jos 88, which is lost in the Gr. poudata (EV 
“sword’). 


a 
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2. The lance (n>4romah, cf. Arab. rwmh), perhaps 
a lighter weapon than the spear proper. In 1 Kk 
18 romah is tr? in AV ‘lancets’ (‘lancers’ in the 
earlier editions). See, further, Driver’s note on 
J1 3%. 

8. The spear (proper)—once a fr. of j;p hayin (28 
216) where H. P. Smith accepts the emendation 
yap kobha ‘helmet’); generally, however, the 
rendering of miq hdnith. This (heavy) spear was 
used probably in close array, when an army was 
drawn up shield touching shield, and with spears 
at the charge to repel a threatened attack. Irom 
this array champions advanced to issue their 
challenges (1 8 17#!+*8), and back to it upon occasion 
they retreated. In Ps 357° the Psalmist seems to 
think of himself as such a champion defeated and 
retiring. The hdnith was used by Saul (15 22%) as 
a ‘sceptre’ (wav shébhet, the shepherd’s staff).* The 
cutting up of the spear (Ps 46%) is a sign of the end 
of war. The two parts of the spear were the 
‘staft’ or butt (yy ‘ez ‘wood,’ 1S 17’ Kéré; 28 
21; or pa heg ‘arrow’ or ‘shaft,’ 18 177 Keéthibh) 
and the ‘head’ (nan lahebheth or 30% lahabh 
‘flame,’ Job 39"), 

In NT ‘spear’ represents \dyx7 (Jn 19*4 [the only 
occurrence], Vulg. dancea). In Jn 19 F. Field 
(Notes on the Translation of the NT, pp. 106-108) 
points ont that toodmrw repidévres corresponds with 
the mepidels kadduw of Mt 27%; accordingly, re- 
viving an old conjecture, he suggests toow mepi- 
dévres, ‘putting [a sponge] upon a spear’ (vcods= 
pilun); certainly ‘a sponge upon hyssop’ is a 
difficult phrase to explain. 

W. Emery BARNES. 

SPEARMEN.—4. Incorrectly for 737 kaneh, ‘reeds,’ 
in the phrase mp nn hayyath kdaneh, ‘the company 
of spearmen,’ Ps 68° [67?'] AV (similarly Pr. Bk.) ; 
RV ‘the wild beast of the reeds’ [LXX rots Onpiors 
Tod Kadduou), t.e. probably the crocodile or the 
hippopotamus (cf. Job 40?!) as the symbol of Egypt. 
2. Vor de&oddBous (Ac 23° EV; Vule. lancearit), 
Lachmann, following cod. A and the Peshitta 

w,-), reads here deEo8dNous, ‘right- 

handed slingers.’ E. Egli (ZWTh xxvii. pp. 20, 21) 

proposes to take the word in a passive sense (de&t0- 

AaBos, st¢ proparoxytone, ‘rect& captus’), ‘ left- 
handed slingers’ (cf. Jg 2018). See Blass, in loc. 
W. Emery BARNES. 

SPECKLED BIRD.—Jer 12° (only). If the MT 
of this passage (dy 229 wwe vd cndn3 yay myn) is 
correct, the tr. can hardly be other than ‘Is mine 
heritage unto me (i.e. to my sorrow, a dativus 
ethicus [Cheyne, ad loc.]) (as) a speckled bird of 
prey? Are (the) birds of prey against her round 
about?’ (so, substantially, RV). The people of 
Israel is compared to a bird of prey, just as, on 
account of its hostility to Jehovah, it is compared 
inv. toalion. But as a speckled (spay, ef. Je 5°) 
bird attracts the hostile attention of other birds 
(Tac. dnn. vi. 28; Suet. Cesar, 81; Pliny, HN 
x. 19), Israel becomes a prey to the heathen (so 
Cheyne, Reuss, e¢ a/.). Cornill (in SBO7) alters 
the text slightly, changing *> into °2 (originally 
proposed by Graf) and pointing the a of the second 
pyr as the art. instead of the interrogative particle. 
This does not seriously affect the tr., which would 
now be ‘Is my heritage a speckled bird of prey, 
that the birds of prey are against her round about?’ 
It need scarcely be said that the rendering ‘mine 
heritage is unto me the ravenous hywna’ (see art. 
Hy NA) cannot be obtained from the present text. 
It is a fair question, however, whether the MT js 
correct. The LXX has, B omj\acov batyys (‘ hyrena’s 
den,’? = yay my), A omfdaoy dAyordv (‘robber’s 
den’). Siegfried-Stade suggest ysy naq» ‘torn 
(prey) of the hyena.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


oa Ch Pausanias, ix. 40. 11, where it is said that Agamemnon’s 
ancestral z7rzpov was also called depv. 


SPICE 


SPELT.—See RYk. 
SPICE, SPICES.—Three Heb. words are so 


translated in OT. 4. o90 sammim. This is a 
generic word (perh. loan-word from Arabic) for 
odoriferous substances. It is used alone in Ex 
30% (LXX gdvopvara), and with mbp kétéreth= 
‘incense’ in Ex 30! (cvv@eros) 4077, Ly 47 16%, 
Nu 4'6 ete. (civOects =‘ composition’). In the first 
passage cited is a list of three of the substances 
included under this heading. Of these, two are 
known, galbanum, a gum resin, and onycha, the 
operculum of a Strombus: for the third see 
STACTE. 

2. ova basam (Ca 5! RVm ‘balsam,’ LXX dpw- 
udra), ova bosem, ova besem, pl. nays bésamim. A 
list of some of the aromatics included under this 
generic name is given in Ex 308 (LXX qdvcpara) : 
myrrh, cinnamon, calamus, and cassia, and with 
two of them, cinnamon and calamus, besem and 
bésem are construed as adjectives, to denote sweet- 
ness. Such are spoken of as a sign of wealth (2 K 
20}%, 2 Ch 3227), and were given as tokens of royal 
favour (1 K 10? ete.). They were objects of com- 
merce (Ezk 272). Asa was laid in a bed of spices 
(2 Ch 164% AV; RV ‘sweet odours’). Some have 
supposed that the expression ‘and they made a 
very great burning for him’ indicates that Asa 
was cremated. As the previous part of the verse 
says, however, that they buried him in the 
sepulchre, and laid him in a bed of spices, the 
better explanation of the burning is that it was a 
bonfire in his honour. Such fires are favourite 
expressions of popular enthusiasm on feast days in 
3ible lands. Spices were stored in the temple 
(1 Ch 9"), and used for the purifying of women 
(Est 22, Ca 4° ete.). ‘ Mountains of spices’ (Ca 814) 
may refer to the hillsides around Jerusalem, where 
were Solomon’s Botanical Gardens, containing 
beds of spices (5% 6°). Besem and bosem may 
have signified originally the same as their Arab. 
cognate bashdm=the Balsam of Mecca tree, Bal- 
samodendron Opobalsamum, Kth., which is defined 
in the Arab. lexicons as ‘a certain kind of odor- 
iferous tree, of sweet taste, the leaves of which, 
pounded and mixed with henna, blacken the hair.’ 
This confines it to a single tree or group of trees 
(see BALM). But the analysis of the use of désem 
and besem given above, with the fact that a special 
word zéri is used tor Mecca Balsam, makes it 
evident that these two words are not to be taken 
in any such restricted sense, but to be understood 
generally of aromatics, which would be a better 
translation than that of our Eng. VSS ‘spices.’ 

3. nNa3 neko’th. This was a substance or sub- 
stances carried by the Ishmaelite traders from 
Gilead to Egypt (Gn 37%), and of which Jacob 
sent some as a present to Joseph (43"). It is asso- 
ciated in both passages with balm and ladanum 
(see artt. on these words), and, in the latter, 
with honey, pistachio nuts, and almonds, which 
were products of Gilead proper. Sume have sup- 
posed néki’th to be the same as the Arab. naka’ ath 
or nakdath. This is defined as a plant similar to 
the turthith. The latter is defined by Avicenna 
as—‘ Pieces of rotten wood, with an astringent 
taste... it is said that they are brought from 
the desert. Its medicinal properties are astringent’ 
(ii. 183). The plant is defined in the dictionaries 
as ‘a slender, oblong plant, inclining to redness, 
serving as a stomachic, included among medicines 

. a plant of the sands, similar to afungus . 
having no leaves.’ 


This corresponds, with con- 


siderable accuracy, to the characteristics of Cyno- 
morium coccineum, L., a parasitic, leathery plant, 
of the order Balanophoracew, with a crimson, 
club-shaped spadix, 3-4 in. long, and 3 in. to 1 in. 
It grows in 


! thick, borne on a cylindrical stalls. 


—_ 
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sand on the coast, and in the salt marshes of the 
interior. We have been unable to find in the 
Arab. dictionaries suflicient authority for the tr. 
‘eum tragacanth’? (RVm Gn 37) for nakaath 
and nakaath. Moreover, the tragacanth bears 
no resemblance to the above description of the 
turthith. It has also a special name kethiri, 
which is defined as ‘a liquid exuding from a tree 
in the mountains of Beirdt and Lebanon.’ This is: 
undoubtedly the gum tragacanth, which exudes 
from a number of the mountain species of Astra- 
galus in Syria and other parts of the Orient as 
A. gunmifer, Lab., A. echinus, DC, ete. The 
genus Astragalus is represented by over 120 
species in Palestine and Syria. We are inclined to 
reject the idea of any connexion between nakwath, 
naktath, and nékF th. Ji by the former two were 
meant the Cynomoriwm coccineum, it would not 
have been an article of commerce important in the 
Egyptian trade. Could it be proved, which we 
believe impossible, that they meant tragacanth, 
the same remark would apply. The quantity 
exuded from all the Astragali of Lebanon and 
Hermon would not load a dozen camels. We 
have no reason to lhelieve that it was ever more 
abundant. We incline, on the authority of the 
LXX in both the above passages (@uuiaua), to 
render the word néké’th * perfumes’ or ‘ aromatics,’ 
which better expresses the Gr. than ‘spices,’ and 
corresponds to the grouping of articles enumer- 
ated. See, further, Oxf. Hebd. Lex. s.v., and 
Literature there cited. 

As to n23 nékith (2 K 20'%=Ts 39°), the meaning 
is uncertain, although the context demands some- 
thing like ‘treasure.’ Possibly the word is of 
Assyr. origin (see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.): read then 
vnizs. 

Spices (dpduara) are mentioned in NT in con- 
nexion with the burial of our Lord (‘ Mk’ 161, Lk 
23° 241, Jn 19%). In Rev 18” AV tr.-duwuov by 
‘odours,’ RV ‘ spice,’ m. ‘ Gr. amomum.’ 

= A ldy letasut 

SPIDER.—Two words are tr ‘spider’ in AV. 4. 
weary ‘akkabish (Arab. ‘ankabit), apaxvn, aranea. 
In both the passages in which this word oceurs (Job 
84, Is 59°: ®) the allusion is to the gossamer web of 
the spider, as an emblem of frailty and speedy 
destruction, Bildad declaring that the hope of 
the wicked is as the spider’s web (m. ‘house’ ; cf, 
beit ‘ankabit in Arab.), and Isaiah saying that the 
tenuous web cannot be wrought into a garment. 
The number of species of spiders in Palestine and 
Syria is very large. 

2. mooy sémamith (Pr 30°). This word, from an 
obsolete root o2¥ sa@mam, ‘to poison,’ refers to 
some noxious, reputedly poisonous creature, which 
is probably some species of lizard (so RV ; see, 
further, Toy, Proverb:, ad loc.). The, LXX xaXa- 
Barns signifies a newt, gecko, or spotted lizard. 
The latter may be the abu bureis of the Arabs. 
Stellio in the Vulg. signifies the newt or gecko. 
Several species of lizards frequent houses, as the 
gecko, wall lizard, green lizard, ete. See CHAMEL- 
EON, GECKO, LIZARD. G. E. Post. 


SPIKENARD (7733 nerd, vdpdos, nardus). —A 
fragrant, essential oil, from Nardostachys Jata- 
mansi, DC, a plant of the order Valerianacee, 
growing in India. The shaggy stems, branching 
from their base, resemble the tail of an ermine. 
The perfume is procured from this part of the 
plant. It is called by the Arabs Sunbul Hindi, 
the Indian Spike. It is mentioned 3 times in the 
OT (Ca 1” 4! (pl. néradim]'), and once in the 
NT (Mk 14? || Jn 12%), where it is called ydpodos 
moth. The root meaning of pistic is fluid. AVm 
gives ‘pure’ or ‘liquid nard,’ and RVm ‘genuine’ 
or ‘liquid nard,’ or considers that pistic may be 


a ‘local name.’ As the perfume is an oil, the 
etymological signification is eminently appropriate, 
and should be retained. The Romans used it in 
this state for anointing the head. It was exceed- 
ingly valuable (Jn /.c.), that used to anoint Jesus’ 
feet being worth about £12. Pliny gives 100 
denarii as the value of a pound of it. That used 
for our Saviour must have been of a very superior 
grade. The tests of genuineness given by Pliny 
are lightness, red colour, sweet smell, taste which 
leaves a dry sensation but pleasant flavour in the 
mouth (HAN xii. 26). G. E. Post. 


SPINNING.—The notices of spinning in the Bible 
are very meagre, being found only in Ex 35”- 6 P (mu 
‘spin,’ and myo ‘ yarn’) and Mt 68, Lk 12/7 (v#Oev) ; 
but the art is implied in many other passages, such 
as where the curtains and hangings of the taber- 
nacle are mentioned; and the various garments, 
the materials for which must have been spun. 
The description of the virtuous woman in Pr 31}! 
includes it as one of her chief accomplishments 
(vv.3-19); and the Heb. women were certainly 
skilled in working the spindle, as is evident from 
the articles which, ace. to P, they prepared for the 
tabernacle (Ex 35°). They used a hand-spindle, 
such as was in use in Egypt, and such as the 
women of Syria and Palestine still employ. This 
consisted of a whorl or hemispherical disc of wood, 
amber, or other material, for steadying the motion 
of the pin which passed through the centre (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Egyp. i. 317, ed. 1878). The Egyp. 
spindle was over a foot long (vd. 11. 171, 172), and, 
though generally of wood, was also made of rushes 
and palm-leaves. The distaff was no doubt em- 
ployed, but the word so tr’ in Pr 318 means more 
properly the whorl, or the spindle itself. (See 
DISTAFF). 

In Egypt men as well as women engaged in 


| spinning, but among the Hebrews women only are 


mentioned in this connexion. The materials they 
used were wool and flax (Pr 31°), goats’ hair (Ex 
35°), and possibly eotton, which was known in 
Egypt (Wilkinson, 1. 159). Even silk may have 
been used (cf. Ezl 162% !* and Pr 31”), as Kenrick 
(Phen. p. 246) says that raw silk was brought to 
Berytus and Tyre by the Persian merchants, but it 
was too rare to have been much employed. Raw 
silk is spun quite extensively at present by the 
Syrian women, and they use the spindle to fill up 
leisure hours much as Western women do the 
knitting-needle. H. PORTER. 


SPIRIT.—Besides its use for the Supreme Spivit, 
—the Spirit of God, the Spirit of the Lord, the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of truth, etc.,—this word is occasionally used for 
the extreme opposite, as mvedua Sawoviov dxabdprov 
(Lk 4°’). Then there is its secondary use for an 
influence, or power, as ‘spirit of error’ (1 Jn 4°), 
‘spirit of the world’ (Eph 2), ‘of bondage’ and ‘ of 
sonship’ (Ro 8), ete., yet often with a refer- 
ence to the spiritual personality controlling these 
influences. But the main use of it is psychological, 
where it is immensely indebted to the Bible and 
to Christianity. Indeed it may be said to be an 
expression created by Christianity. 


Two Heb. terms are tr. in EV ‘spirit.’ 1. 019, lit. ‘wind’ 
(so often in OT); used of the breath of life (ruah hayyim) 
which animates God’s creatures, Gn 6!7 715 (both P; cf. nish- 
math hayyim in 27 [J]); the medium of consciousness, 1 § 3012, 
Jg 1519, Job 918; the seat of emotions, 1 K 215, Is 66, Pr 1513, 
Ezk 314, Jos 211 (courage; and so 5!, Pr 18)4, Is 5715); and of 
intelligence and will, Ezk 2032, Pr 1632 212 2412, Dt 250, Job 208; 
of an inexplicable or uncontrollable impulse, Nu 51. 39, Is 1914 
286 2919 377, Hos 412 54, When used with reference to God, ruah 
is used of the brooding (n=£N7>) and creative activity of His spirit 
(Gn 12, Ps 1040), which imparts itself to men with the result of 
capacitating them for the performance of extraordinary deeds, Jg 
64 (Gideon) 146. 19 (Samson), and is specially noted as fitting the 
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prophets for their work, Is 4816 5921, Hos 97 (the prophet is 
‘the man of the spirit’), Ezk 371 (and often). See, more fully, 
vol. ii. p. 402 ff.; and add Schultz, ii, 242 ff. (249 on distinction of 
mo and w53); Wendt, Notiones carnis et spiritus quomodo in 
VT adhibeantur ; Briggs, ‘The uses of M7 in OT’ in’ BL, 1901, 
p. 183 ff. (synopsis of passages arranged and translated), 

2. Ti2¥3 is twice in EV (Job 264, Pr 2027) tr. ‘spirit,’ Its lit. 
meaning is ‘breath.’ See, also, under Sou. 

The LXX and NT sveiuex follows the usage of rwah. In the 
two passages (Mt 1425, Mk 64) where gevracue occurs, the 
AV tr. ‘spirit’ is replaced in RV by ‘apparition,’ 

So far as it depends on physiological suggestion, 
in all the languages ‘spirit’ is the same,—the 
inhaling of the ‘ breath,’ and so ‘ wind,’ and more 
remotely ‘life,’ and so is closely allied to ‘soul’ 
(wux#), which depends upon a similar physiological 
derivation. In one respect the two words soul and 
spirit differ widely. mvedua is far less than wux7 con- 
nected with the life of man in the Greek classics. 
mvedua is never used in classical psychology for one 
of the elements of man’s inner life, whereas wux7 
is invariably so used. Indeed it is one of the chief 
distinctions of biblical from all other psychology 
to give mvedua the supreme place as an element in 
the life of man. Only in the LXX and in the 
NT has mvefua the sense of a spiritual being, 
or refers to man in his higher inward aspects. 
Thus it is a good example of the language-building 
and enriching power of the Bible religion. The 
suggestion depends mainly upon two biblical ideas, 
viz. the attribution of spirit in man to Divine gift 
or creation (Ee 127), and the parallel or analogy 
between ‘spirit’ in man, and the Divine Spirit 
(IEC OL QT OS1)). 

Sufficient attention has already been called to 
the frequent and intimate association of the two 
terms ‘Soul’ and ‘Spirit’ (see art. SOUL) occurring 
so often in the Bible as nearly parallel psycho- 
logical expressions ; yet each implying all through 
the characteristic distinction: ‘soul,’ the individual 
and personal life; ‘spirit,’ the principle of life. 

There is another antithesis, more peculiarly 
Pauline, of the ‘spirit’ over against the ‘ flesh.’ 
The more obvious antithesis of ‘body’ and ‘spirit’ 
(Ja 2°) is upon purely natural ground. But the 
Pauline is a moral distinction, and belongs to 
specially Christian doctrine. It occurs chiefly in 
those passages where St. Paul is describing the 
conflict of the old nature, or the ‘old man’ as he 
calls it, with the new nature or the new man. 
Human nature, as it comes to any one through the 
odps, manifests itself in the odpé, is determined by 
it, and called after it, comes to stand in contrast 
with ‘spirit’ (rvedua), the Divine nature, or the 
divinely originated and sustained new nature, 
Thus cdpf came at length, in distinct and pre- 
supposed antithesis to mvedua, to signify the sinful 
condition of human nature, and in such a manner 
that this same odpE mediates or etfectuates that 
sinful condition—the odpé duaprias, ‘the flesh deter- 
mined by sin’ (Ro 8%). In this antithesis there is 
progress or intensification in the meaning of rvefua 
as well. as of cdpé. The mvedua in man, which is 
the clement originally created by God, and which 
ought to rule or govern his whole nature, is used 
by St. Paul for the new nature divinely originated 
in the Christian, so that a direct antithesis is 
brought out between ‘flesh’? and ‘spirit,’ and 
everything mvevuaricéy, spiritual, is a Divine pro- 
duct or creation, according to that new nature. 

This use of rvevwarcxiy for everything determined 
or influenced by the Divine rveiiua extends beyond St. 
Paul’s writings, and is quite general in the Epistles 
of the NT. There is the ‘spiritual house’ (otkos tveu- 
partxés, 1 P 2°) because ‘ built up of living stones’; 
‘spiritual sacrifices,’ 7.¢, offerings fixed or determined 
by the Spirit (26.) ; * spiritual understanding ’ (Col 
1°); ‘spiritual songs’ (¢dal mvevuarical, Col Sea) 


% 


‘spiritual food, drink, rock’ (8pdua, moua, xérpa, 


1 Co 10*4). In two sets of passages St. Paul con- 
trasts it with Wuyecdy (1 Co 24 15%: 4), There is 
one curious exception from this Pauline use of it 
for divine. viz. Eph 6" 7a mvevmarixa ris movnplas = 
‘wicked spirits,’ or something equivalent. 

There is another antithesis in which St. Paul 
places it as contrasted with voids or ovvects, where 
the intention plainly is to contrast the action of the 
‘understanding’ in man with that of spiritual or 
ecstatic impulse even in a Christian (1 Co 14"* 7). 
It is also once or twice opposed to ypduua, where 
inwardness or reality is the thing to be brought 
out (Ro 2” 7%, 2 Co 3°). 

There are two things mainly noticeable and dis- 
tinctive in this biblical use of ‘spirit.’ The first 
is the habit of biblical writers to explain the 
‘spirit’? in the natural man as the product or 
creation directly of God, and as accounted for only 
by the direct contact of man with the Almighty 
in his origin. This is peculiarly prevalent in the 
OT (Gn 27, Is 42°). Then there is the assertion of 
a parallelism and communication between the self- 
conscious, inner life of man—bis spirit—with the 
Spirit of God (1 Co-2%-) Kor Stat Philemya) 
There is a foundation laid in this way for the 
whole spiritual life of man, and especially for the 
renewed and redeemed life of which, according tu 
Christianity, he is made a partaker. 

See also art. Hoty Sprrit: for ‘unclean (or evil) 
spirit’ cf. art. Demon, vol. i. p. 593; for ‘familiar 
spirit’ art. SORCERY, p. 606 ; for ‘spirits in prison’ 
see vol. lil. p. 795. J. LAIDLAW. 


SPITE.— Like DrspiIrE (which see), ‘spite’ 
means in AV ‘injury’ (rather out of contempt 
than malice). It occurs only Ps 10% ‘Thou be- 
holdest mischief and spite’ (oy2, properly ‘ vexa- 


tion’). Cf. Child’s Ballads, v. 299— 
‘Day and night he'll work my spight, 
And hanged J shall be.’ 
The adv. ‘spitefully’ is used in the same sense ; 
the phrase is ‘entreat spitefully,’ Mt 22°, Lk 18% 


(UBpifw, RV ‘ entreat shamefully ’). 
J. HASTINGS. 

SPONGE (AV spunge, ordiyyos, spongia).—The 
medium by which vinegar or sour wine was carried 
to the mouth of Jesus on the cross (Mt 27%, Mk 
158, Jn 19°). This well-known substance is a 
porous, fibrous framework, composed of a material 
called keratode, invested by a fleshy covering and 
lining of amceboid bodies. Sponges grow only in 
sea water, near the coast, and mostly in the 
warmer seas of the globe, although some kinds are 
found even in the polar regions. Sponge fishing 
is a considerable industry along the coasts of 
Syria, Asia Minor, and the Aigean Sea. The 
divers go out in row-boats or sail-boats, a short 
distance from the shore; they then strip, and 
holding in their hands, high above their heads, a 
heavy stone attached to a rope, fill their chests 
with air, and then plunge, stone downmost, and 
so rapidly reach the bottom. They often dive to 
a depth of 60 ft. or more. They then walk or 
creep quickly along the bottom, holding the stone 
to steady themselves, and tear the sponges off the 
stones to which they are attached, and pnt them 
into a netted bag hung around their neck. When 
they are exhausted they jerk the rope, and their 
companions quickly haul them to the surface. 
Few can stay under water more than 60 seconds, 
none as long as 100. Their occupation usually 
develops emphysema, and other diseases of the 
lungs, from which they are apt to die early. 

mre EReeOsity 
SPRING.—See FounTAN, vol. ii. p. 62. 


SPY.—See Espy, vol. i. p. 767. 
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STACHYS (=rdyvs).—The name of a Christian 
greeted by St. Paul in Ro 16°, and described as 
“my beloved.” The name is rare, but found among 
members of the Imperial household (C/L vi. 8607). 
He *‘s commemorated Oct. 31, and later legends 
will be found in Acta Sanct., Oct., vol. xiii. p. 687. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

STACTE (593 natdph).—The Heb. word occurs 
twice: Ex 30" (ef. Sir 24), LXX oraxr%, Vulg. 
stacte, RVm opobalsamum ; Job 362 (LXX craydves, 
Vulg. stile, both of which signify ‘drops,’ and 
refer to water). The Heb. 993 nataph (= Arab. 
nataf) signifies to drop or distil. As the exuda- 
tion of all gums is in drops, the etymology does 
not help us. But it is evident from the context 
in Exodus that a fragrant gum is intended. 
Many identify the craxr here mentioned with 
the gum from the libneh (=storax, see POPLAR). 
But oraxr# means primarily myrrk. Myrrh, how- 
ever, is mentioned by its proper name 15 mér (v.%), 
coupled with 79 dérd7, which AV tr. ‘pure,’ and 
RV ‘owing.’ The LXX tr. this expression by 
dyBos outpyns éxrextAs; Vulg. prime myrrhe et 
electe. Dioscorides describes two kinds of stacte, 
one of which is pure myrrh, and the other made 
from storax and fat. It is unlikely that any such 
inferior compound as the latter would be used in 
making the sacred incense. It is most likely 
then that nataph, and its LXNX and Vulg. equiva- 
lent stacte, refer to myrrh in drops or tears, which 
is the purest form. G. Ei. Post. 


STAFF.—See Rob and SCEPTRE. 


STAGGER.—In Ro 4° ‘stagger’ has the mean- 
ing of ‘stumble,’ and so literally ‘waver’ (as RV), 
‘He staggered not at the promise of God through 
unbeliet® (od dvexpién). Tindale uses the stronger 


form of the same word, ‘He stackered not’ ; 
Rhem. is the first to use ‘stagger.’ The word is 


of Icel. origin, strakra, freq. of staka, to push. Cf. 
Mt 21°! Rhem. ‘Amen, I say to you, if you shal 
haue faith, and stagger not, not only that of the 
figtree shal you doe.’ J. HASTINGS. 


STALLION (imzos els éxelav, only in Sir 33°),.— 
Most of the horses used for riding and driving, and 
many of those employed as pack animals, in the 
East, are entire. Geldings are made only of the 
inferior breeds. 


STANDARD. 


STAR.—The Bible treats the stars as the noblest 
work of the Creator (Ps 8° 19!, Job 25°, Wis 7**), 
insisting on their brightness (Dn 12%), their height 
above the earth (Is 14%, Ob 4, Job 22”), and 
especially their number (Gn 15° 227 261, Ex 32”, 
Dt 1” 1072 288, Jer 3372, Neh 973, He 11” etc.). 
They are sometimes poetically represented as living 
beings (‘sang together,’ Job 38’; ‘fought against 
Sisera,’ Jg 5”), and the darkening of the stars is 
treated as a sign of coming distress (J] 2! 3”, Am 
8% Is 131° 344, Kzk 3278, Mt 24% Mk 13%, Lk 21%, 
Rev pass.). But they were created by God (Gn 
14, Am 58, Ps 746 136’, Job 97, Sir 43°) to give 
light (Gn 16, Jer 31%); He gave them their paths 
according to fixed laws (Jer 33%, Job 38°), and 
they are subject to Him (Job 9’, is) 4514; Ps 1473, 
Bar 3*4, Ep. Jer ®), who calls them by their names 
(Is 40%). It follows that star-worship is rigorously 
forbidden (Dt 4!° 172%); though introduced by 
Manasseh (2 K 21°, cf. 23452; Am 5% does not 
necessarily imply its existence at an earlier date, 
ef. Driver in Smith, DB, art. ‘Amos’), and several 
times mentioned at a later date (Zeph 1°, Jer 7® 19” 
4417, Wis 132), it is always spoken of with reproba- 
tion (cf. also 2K 171%, Jer 44”-*7). On the sources 


See BANNER and POLE. 


of this star-worship among the Jews see W. Lotz 
in Herzog, RH xiv. 684. For the stars known to 
the Israelites and for astrological views see ASTRO- 
NOMY AND AsrrRoUOoGY ; for the star of the Magi 
see MAGI. P. V. M. BENECKE. 


STATER. 


See Monzy, vol. iii. p. 428. 


STEALING.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 
vol. 1. p. 522>, s. ‘Theft,’ and MAN-STEALING. 


STEEL is a form of iron intermediate in com- 
position between cast iron and wrought iron, and 
combining the most useful properties of both (see 
Iron). The word occurs thrice in AV for agin; 
(28 22%, Job 20%, Ps 18%), and once for nzn3 
(Jer 15!*), In these cases the reference is not’to 
steel but to brass (so RV) or bronze (see BRAss). 

‘Steel’ appears in RV only in Nah 2°, where it 
is the translation of nw?a (AV ‘torches’). The 
word 7755 occurs nowhere else, but its Arabic and 
Syriac cognates have the meaning of steel, or iron 
of fine quality. The ‘fire’ or ‘flashing’ of steel in 
this passage may be understood either of the appear- 
ance of the metal-plated chariots themselves or 
of the glitter of the ‘scythes’ attached to their 
wheels. Against this latter supposition is the fact 
that such seythes are never represented on Assyrian 
chariots, but appear to have been introduced for 
the first time by the Persians (see CHARIOT). 

JAMUS PATRICK. 

STEPHANAS (regards, Stephanas; the name 
occurs C/G ii. 3378).—A Christian of Corinth, 1 Co 
1 16%-17, St. Paul mentions the household of 
Stephanas as one of the few exceptions to the 
practice which he had followed of not personally 
baptizing his converts. At the end of the Epistle 
the same household are spoken of as the first-fruits 
of Achaia. They are said to have given them- 
selves to the ministry of the saints, and the Cor- 
inthians are exhorted to obey such persons and 
all who work and labour with them. Irom the 
next verse we gather that Stephanas himself was 
with St. Paul at Ephesus at the time when the 
Epistle was written. In Clement of Rome’s 
Epistle, ch. xlii., we are told that the apostles, 
preaching from city to city and country to 
country, appointed their first-fruits, having tested 
them by the spirit, to be bishops and deacons of 
those that should believe (xa@ioravoy ras amapxas 
airav .. . eis émirkdmous Kal diaxdvous TOv meAAyT WY 
morevew, Clem. Rom. i. 42). It would be beside 
our purpose to discuss the exact meaning of this 
passage, but it may reasonably be held that 
Stephanas, and perhaps some members of his 
household, had been appointed to a position in 
the nascent church at Corinth, which implied on 
the one side ministry (dvaxovia), on the other side 
some recognition of their authority. If this was 
not a local ministry, in the later sense of the tern, 
there were here the germs out of which it grew. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

STEPHEN (=rédavos), Ac 6-S*%.—Some dissatis- 
faction having been expressed by the Grecian 
Jews or Hellenists in the infant Church at Jeru- 
salem regarding the distribution of alms among 
their widows, seven brethren were chosen, and 
solemnly set apart by the apostles, to undertake 
the acministration of the poor-table. Of the seven 
(see DEACON), Stephen is the first named (Ac 6%), 
and the most distinguished, though in a sphere, 
strictly speaking, beyond his office, viz., as a 
preacher and a worker of miracles—characteristi- 
cally apostolic functions. Nothing is known of 
his conversion to Christianity, though Epiphanius 
(Her. xx. 4) records that he was one of the 
Seventy. It is not certain that he was a Hellenist, 
though his Greek name, the fact that a committee 
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largely Hellenistic would probably be chosen to 
deal with the grievances of the party, and to some 
extent his opinions, make the supposition very 
probable. His character and abilities as given in 
Ac 6 are of the highest: ‘a man full of faith and 
of the Holy Spirit’ (v.°, ef. 7°), ‘full of grace (AV 
faith) and power’ (v.8), ‘the wisdom and the Spirit 
by which he spake’ (v.!°) ; cf. also the qualifica- 
tions necessary for the oflice (v.*), and St. Paul’s 
words, ‘Stephen thy witness’ (22), Stephen 
seems to have aroused the hostile notice of the 
Hellenistic synagogues (see below) by the wonders 
and signs which he wrought among the people (6°), 
but probably also by the substance and manner of 
his preaching; in any case they challenged him to 
disputation. But his skill in maintaining his 
Opinions was so irresistible, that his adversaries, 
discomfited in argument, raised the charge of 
blasphemy, procured witnesses to testify to it, and 
thus succeeded in having him arrested and brought 
before the Sanhedrin. Here he was formally 
accused of speaking blasphemous words against 
the Temple and the Law, having said, as the false 
Witnesses maintained, that Jesus of Nazareth 
would destroy ‘this place,’ and change the customs 
delivered by Moses. Stephen was unperturbed by 
these accusations; his face appeared to those 
present ‘as the face of an angel’ (6°), Being 
asked by the high priest to answer to the charges, 
Stephen made a long speech, traversing the greater 
part of the history of the chosen people, from the 
call of Abraham, through Joseph and Moses, to 
David, and the building of the Temple by Solomon. 
Towards the close he fearlessly turned to his 
judges, rebuked them as ‘stiffnecked and un- 
circumcised in heart and ears,’ and as those who, 
carrying on the unholy work of the persecutors 
of the prophets, had become the betrayers and 
murderers of Him whom the prophets had foretold 
(7'-). These words were the occasion of a furious 
outburst of wrath on the part of the assembly ; 
and when Stephen, undismayed, looked upwards, 
and declared that he saw the heavens opened and 
the Son of Man standing on the right hand of 
God, the exasperated hearers violently rushed 
upon him, dragged him forth by one of the gates 
ot the city, and stoned him todeath. The witnesses 
(who according to Dt 177 had to take the lead in 
casting the stones) placed their garments in the 
keeping of a young man named Saul (ef. 22?°)— 
the first historical mention of a great name. 
Among the last words of Stephen were, ‘Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit,’ and ‘ Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge,’ which are very similar to two 
of our Lord’s sayings on the cross, Lk 2346-34, In 
fact, the bearing of Stephen throughout — his 
courage, his calm, his patience, his gentleness— 
accords remarkably with the demeanour of his 
Master in like circumstances. The mutilated body 
was reverently interred by ‘devout men’ (7°48). 
The vividness of the narrative hardly leaves room for the 
supposition that the stoning of Stephen was a legal execution, 
ze. one carried out with the sanction of the Roman authorities, 
or, indeed, that it was other than a murder. But the Sanhe- 
drin may have been able to represent the whole incident as a 


mere tumultuous outbreak, for which they could not officially 
be called to account. : 

A few other minor points require notice : (1) As to the number 
of synagogues implied in 6%, whether five, or three, or two, or 
only one (each number has had its advocate among expositors), 
the Greek seems to support the view of Wendt, viz. that two 
synagogues are meant: (@) of the Libertines (Cyrenians and 
Alexandrians), and (b) of those from Asia and Cilicia, See 
Libertines ; Sanday, Hapositor, viii. p. 327 (third series); also 
Winer-Moulton, Grammar, p. 160 note. (2) The date of the 
martyrdom of Stephen can be determined only approximately : 
Bengel gives a.p. 30, Ewald a.p. 388, and every intervening year 
has had its supporter.’ Acts seems to place the event shortly 
before St. Paul’s conversion; certainly nearer to that event 
than to the terminus a quo, the Crucifixion (say 29-30). Recent, 
chronologists have somewhat narrowed the termini of St. Paul’s 
conversion: von Soden 31-35, Harnack 380, Ramsay 33; see 
JHRONOLOGY OF NT, vol. i. p. 424 (C) and Table. (3) Who are 


the persons covered by the term ‘devout men,’ &:d¢ss evA7 Bes 
(82)? Hardly proselytes (Renan, Apostles, viii.) of either class, 
as St. Luke regularly uses rpor4avros and goBoijmevos (or o<Bopevos) 
roy Uscy for proselytes of the higher and the lower rank respec- 
tively, and elsewhere applies evAzfes to Jews (Lk 225, Ac 29 2212 
RV) It is also unlikely that they were Christians, else we 
should have expected the designation to be wx'inrai or BOENG ON 
Most probably they were Jews who took a sympathetic interest 
in the fortunes of the Church, and who may have known and 
respected Stephen. Cf. Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus 
(Jn 1938-39), and see Knowling in Hapositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment, ii., ad loe. (4) Traditions about Stephen. According to 
an early tradition, the scene of the martyrdom was the open 
ground outside the Damascus Gate on the north ; but about the 
15th cent. this gave place to the popular belief that it was on 
the east, where, accordingly, St. Stephen’s Gate is now located 
(see Conybeare and Howson, St. Pau/, small ed. p. 61). Another 
legend relates that, through the friendliness of Gamaliel, the 
body of Stephen was buried at Kafr Gamala, a day’s journey 
from Jerusalem, all the apostles being present. This story 
probably originated after the so-called ‘Invention and Trans- 
lation of the Relics of St. Stephen,’ the chief details of which 
are that in the year 415 Gamaliel appeared in vision to Lucian, 
parish priest of Kafr Gamala, and indicated the resting-place of 
the remains of Stephen, which were then disinterred, carried 
to Jerusalem, and buried in the church of Mount Zion ; it was 
also said that the exhumation disclosed a tablet bearing the 
Aramaic name of Stephen, Kelil (Syr. kelila, ‘crown’ =a7t¢xres), 
The Speech of Stephen.—The historical narrative 
given by Stephen shows a considerable number of 
divergences from the OT account; ¢.g. according 
to Ac 724 Abraham receives his call before his 
migration to Haran, in Gn 12! while in Haran; 
the giving of the Law is connected with angels 
in Ac 7, while Ex 19 has no mention of angels. 
‘ Remphan’ in 7# shows that Stephen was quoting 
from the LXX; the Hebrew has ‘Chiun’ (Am 
5°); see CH1uN. A full list of these variations is 
given by Farrar, St. Paul, small ed. p. 92 note. 
The authenticity of the speech has been much 
canvassed ; e.g. Weizsiicker (and he is representa- 
tive of many more) regards the speech as a 
‘doctrinal exposition,’ 7.e. a later composition ; but 
see ACTs, vol. i. p. 33f. There has been an almost 
equal diversity of opinion regarding the purpose 
of the address. Now, this very diversity seems a 
remarkably convincing proof of its substantial 
historicity ; a mere fabricator would surely have 
taken care to leave his readers in little doubt as 
to his ‘tendency.’ Was the speech completed ? 
Was it intended as an answer to the charges made 
by the false witnesses? Or was it meant as a 
vindication, in whole or in part, of the opinions 
by which Stephen had originally provoked opposi- 
tion? As to the first of these questions, it may 
be said that the speech has all the appearance of 
being complete; the fact that Stephen did not 
proceed to recount the nation’s story beyond the 
building of Solomon’s temple is sufficiently ex- 
plained if we remember that the legal and institu- 
tional status quo was traditionally held to have 
been but little altered subsequent to that event. 
As to the second, it is certainly difficult to main- 
tain that the address is a counter-plea to the very 
delinite charges of 614, It remains, then, to 
seek an answer to the question whether the speech 
was, so to speak, a plea of veritas, v.c. a re-declara- 
tion of what Stephen had said against the Temple 
and the Law. If we answer aflirmatively, the 
climax will be found in vy.*$°°, where it seems to 
be suggested that the building of the Temple was 
an act contrary to God's will, a continuation of 
the contumacy that had fashioned the golden calf, 
and taken up the tabernacle of Molech (vv.#!: #) ; 
while, if we answer negatively, the essential point 
will lie in vy.*!®3, where Stephen declares that 
(not he and his brethren, but) his hearers and 
judges were the real violators of God’s commands. 
The former view is usually adopted by those who 
regard Stephen as the first to discern that the 
gospel could not be confined within the bonds of 
Judaism, as, in fact, the forerunner of St. Paul. 
But it should be observed that if Stephen had 
spoken (as the false witnesses said) against the 
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Tempie, and had affirmed that Jesus would change 
the customs of Moses, his adversaries would have 
been his own Christian brethren, whereas he was 
held in the highest repute by them. Further, 
such words as ‘the Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands’ can hardly be taken as 
implying any disparagement of the Temple, since 
similar language was used by Solomon himself 
(1 K 87, 2 Ch 6'8), Finally, Stephen speaks of the 
Law in terms of the highest respect (7°: 5%); and 
his references to the call of Abraham in Meso- 
potamia (v.*), to the Divine favour vouchsafed to 
Joseph and Moses in Egypt, and to the subsequent 
revelation accorded to the latter in Midian (v.2"), 
while they might be interpreted as signifying 
that the Divine purpose and blessing were’ not 
limited to the Holy Land, are rather to be under- 
stood in the light of the fact that Stephen repre- 
sents Canaan as the destination of the Chosen 
People from the first; the patriarchs are buried 
there (v.1°) as in a country really their own; and 
the sojourn in Egypt (still more the deportation to 
Babylon) is plainly regarded as a misfortune. On 
the other hand, if Stephen was at one with his 
opponents (as with his brethren) in their high 
appreciation of the Holy Land, the Law, and the 
Temple, how could the charge of blasphemy arise ? 
_ The witnesses might be false, but there must have 
been some colourable reason for an accusation so 
definite. But it seems a quite satisfactory answer 
to this to say that Stephen had attacked the 
traditional Law (as did Jesus Himself, Mt 15!??= 
Mk 7!**), which was freely held to have authority 
equal with the Mosaic, and that he may have 
urged, in the manner of Isaiah, that ‘ temple- 
treading’ and external observances did not ensure 
acceptance with God. It is quite conceivable that 
such teaching would be misunderstood, and even 
misrepresented as blasphemy against ‘ the law and 
this holy place,’ or even against God (6"). On 
this view, then, the speech was not so much the 
advancing of a new theological position against an 
older ; its purpose was rather ethical and personal. 
God had vouchsafed great privileges to the nation, 
—the land, an ordained leader (Moses), the Law, 
the Tabernacle, and the Temple,—but they had 
been rendered of none effect by the people’s con- 
tumacy and disobedience. Doubtless, as Spitta 
makes out, there is an unmistakable intention to 
draw or suggest a parallel between Moses and 
Jesus, ‘the prophet whom the Lord will raise up 
unto you... like unto me’ (7*"), and the treat- 
ment accorded to each; but this is meant to give 
point to the general theme of the speech, viz. 
that the members of the council, and all in league 
with them, had proved themselves to be only too 
truly the children of ungrateful and unworthy 
forefathers. It is thus questionable how far we 
are entitled toe speak of Stephen as the forerunner 
of St. Paul. Even if we accept Spitta’s view that 
the erection of the Temple is represented by 
Stephen as an unauthorized and presumptuous 
act, this is something very different from St. Paul’s 
conception of the national institutions as having 
had validity for their own time. Certainly Stephen 
never asserts the secondary and provisional char- 
acter of the Law, nor does he suggest the call of 
the Gentiles—two of St. Paul’s most characteristic 
tenets. In short, Stephen seems to regard Chris- 
tianity (as did the apostles generally) as the con- 
tinuation and development of the Divine purpose in 
the history of Israel ; St. Paul sees in it the begin- 
ning of a new order of things—another dispensation. 
LireRATURE.—Farrar, St. Paul, ch. viii.; Conybeare and How- 
son, St. Paul, ch. ii.; Weizsiicker, Apostolic Age, i. 62 ff. ; 
McGiffert, Christianity in the Apostolic Age, 81-93; Spitta, 
Apostelgeschichte, p. 105 ff. ; Hapositor’s Greek Testament, ii., 
R. J. Knowling, Acts; and commentaries cited at Acts, vol. i. 
p. 35, on relevant chapters. A. GRIEVE. 


_ STEWARD occurs six times in AV of OT. It 
is used in Gn 15? of Eliezer, where for ‘steward 
of my house’ RV rightly substitutes ‘he that shall 
be possessor of my house’ (Heb. ‘ma pyiny2. For the 
correct text and meaning of this verse see Kautzsch- 
Socin’s Genesis, Comm. of Del. and Dillm. ad Joc., 
and above all Ball’s note in Haupt’s O7). In Gn 
43! 441-4 ‘steward’ is tr™ (both AV and RV) of 
wma oy Ws ‘he who was over his (Joseph’s) house.’ 
The same tr" is given by RV in 431%, where the 
Heb. is the same, but AV arbitrarily and incon- 
sistently gives ‘ruler.’ See art. JOSEPH, vol. ii. 
p. 772°. In 1 K 16° for AV ‘steward of his (Elah’s) 
house’ RV substitutes ‘who was over the house- 


hold? (m3a). See art. KING, vol. ii. p. 843. The 
only remaining instance in AV is 1 Ch 281. The 
Heb. is ony, which RV tr. ‘rulers.’ In Dn 1", 


where AV gives MELZAR as a prop. name, RV 
is perh. correct in translating ‘the steward’ (asb2o 
with the article shows at least that we have here 
some title, although its meaning is not certain). 

In NT ‘steward’ is tr®™ of éitporos in Mt 208 
(the steward of the lord of the vineyard), Lk 8? 
(Herod’s steward). This word occurs also in Gal 42 
(AV ‘tutors,’ RV ‘ guardians’) and twice in Apoer., 
2 Mac 11 13? (AV ‘protector,’ RV ‘ guardian’). 
Elsewhere in NT it is the tr" of ofxovduos, which 
is used both literally and metaphorically, Lk 12” 
16!-*8 (the cogn. vb. ofxovouéw occurs v.2, ef. 2 Mac 
3’), 1Co 4+? Tit 17,1 P 4", In Gal 4? otxovsuor is 
coupled with ézirpomo (see above), and is tr? in AV 
‘governors,’ RV ‘stewards.’ The former of these 
Gr, terms occurs also in Ro 16%, where RV has 
‘treasurer’ (cf. 1 Es 4%), AV ‘chamberlain.’ 

Stewardship (o/covouia) in lit. sense occurs in Lk 
167-4 (AV and RV), and in metaphorical sense is 
substituted by RV for AV ‘dispensation’ in 1 Co 
97, So RVm gives ‘stewardship’ in Eph 32, Col 
1, 1Ti 14 where ‘dispensation’ stands in the 
text. J. A. SELBIE. 


STILL.—1. As adj.: the general meaning is 
silent, as Ps 46 ‘Be still’ (ana, RVm ‘Let be,’ 
LXX cyotdoare); Ps 83! ‘Be not still, O God’; 
Is 4214 «I have been still, and refrained myself ; 
now will I cry’; Mk 4 ‘ Peace, be still’ (redipwoo, 
lit. ‘be muzzled’). Cf. Ac 18° Wye. ‘Speke and 
be not stille’ (uy cwmrons). Or it means a low 
sound, as 1 K 192A still small voice’ (a2p2 dip 
7p, lit. as RVm ‘a sound of gentle stillness,’ LXX 
pwr atipas NerrHs); Ps 23? ‘He leadeth me beside 
the still waters’ (nh ‘by, RVm ‘waters of rest,’ 
LXX émi téaros dvaratcews: the idea is ‘waters 
that refresh,’ or ‘waters that are resting-places’ 
[Del., Cheyne], not ‘softly flowing waters’ as in 
Is 8°). 

rom meaning ‘silent’ the word passes naturally 
to mean inactive, as Jg 18° ‘Are ye still? be not 
slothful to go’; 1 K 22° * Know ye not that Ramoth 
in Gilead is ours, and we be still, and take it not 
out of the hand of the king of Syria?’ 

2. As ady.: the idea of persistence is more pro- 
minent than in modern usage. Cf. Hall, Works, 
ii. 14, ‘God uses still to goe a way by himselfe’ ; 
Adams, 2 Peter, p. 46, ‘ If the hand be still striking 
and stabbing, there is a bloody heart’; Shaks. 
Hamlet, 1. 11. 42— 


‘ Thou still hast been the author of good tidings.’ 


So 1S 26” ‘Thou shalt both do great things, and 
also shalt still prevail’; 2S 16° ‘ He came forth, 
and cursed still as he came’; Ps 844 ‘They will be 
still praising thee’; and Jer 23” ‘They say still 
unto them that despise me’ (RV ‘They say con- 
tinually’). J. HASTINGS. 


STOCKS.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, vol. 
i. p. 527°. 
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STOICS (Srwixot),— When St. Paul at Athens 
encountered the Stoics (Ac 17!8), they regarded his 
teaching as an interesting novelty : and so in some 
respects it was. Jesus and the Resurrection were 
indeed ‘strange gods,’ but, for all that, there was 
more in common between St. Paul and his hearers 
than either party was perhaps aware of.  ‘l'o 
begin with, the Jews had a natural affinity with 
Stoicism, What nation indeed could stand more 
in need of the philosophy of endurance than that 
whose whole history was one long record of perse- 
cution? ‘The ‘courage never to submit or yield,’ 
which animated Stoicism, was the moral also of 
the story of the ‘seven brethren with their 
mother’ (2 Mae 7). The Jews claimed kindred 
with the Spartans, who were the ideal of Stoicism, 
and admired the Romans, of whom Stoicism was 
the ideal (1 Mac 12). But, in the next place, 
Stoicism, as has been shown by Sir Alexander 
Grant, was not a genuine product of Hellenic 
thought, but an importation from the East. ‘Its 
essence,’ he says, ‘consists in the introduction of 
the Semitic temperament and a Semitic spirit into 
xr. philosophy’ (Ethics of Arist. vi.). Not one of 
the famous Stoic teachers was a native of Greece 
proper. Zeno, the founder of the school, who 
flourished about B.c. 278, was a native of Citium 
in Cyprus, a Greek town in which there was a 
large infusion of Phoenician settlers (Diog. Laert. 
vii. § 1). Hence Zeno is sometimes called ‘ the 
Phoenician’ (ib. ii. § 114), and his master Crates, 
the Cynic, used jocularly to address him as bow- 
ktdcov. His suecessor, Cleanthes (about B.C. 263), 
was a native of Assos. The third head of the 
school, Chrysippus (B.C. 280-207 ; 2b. vii. § 184), 
whose intellectual ability caused him to be re- 
garded as its second founder, came from Cilicia, 
either from Soli or from St. Paul’s native city, 


Tarsus. Tarsus, indeed, was a very stronghold of 
Stoicism. To it belonged Zeno, a disciple of 


Chrysippus, who seems himself at one time to 
have been head of the school (2b. vii. $§ 35, 41, 84). 
Though Strabo in his account of Tarsus (xiv. p. 
674) says nothing of this person, he mentions 
among the Stoic teachers who had adorned that 
city, ‘Antipater, Archedemus, and Nestor, and 
further, the two Athenodori.’ Of these Antipater 
was a disciple of Diogenes of Babylon (Cic. de Off. 
ili. § 51), one of the three philosophers who were 
sent on the famous embassy to Rome in B.C. 155 
(Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. vi. xiv. 9). He was himself 
the instructor of Panatius of Rhodes (Cie. de Div. 
i. § 6), who was the friend of the younger 
Africanus, and the teacher of Posidonius (of 
Apamea in Syria), who in his turn numbered 
Cicero among his hearers. Archedemus is men- 
tioned by Diogenes Laertius (vii. $§ 40, 68, $4) in 
away that would lead us to think that he followed 
Chrysippus. Of Nestor the Stoic nothing more is 
known. Of the two Athenodori, the earlier, known 
as Cordylion, died in the house of Cato Uticensis ; 
the later, who was also known as ‘the Kanantite,’ 
from a village (Kanna) in Cilicia, was the friend and 
adviser of Augustus. In his old age he was given 
power to restore civil order in his native city. 

St. Paul then, coming from Tarsus, the home of 
so many of the Stoies, was not likely to have been 
a stranger to their way of thinking. In his speech 
on the Areopagus he seems to have addressed 
himself more directly to the Stoic part of his 
audience. He deftly quoted part of a line with 
which they were familiar, ‘ His offspring, too, are 
we,’ probably thinking of the Hynm of Cleanthes, 
though the precise form in which he quotes it 
comes from the contemporary poet Aratus.* 
Another point in which the apostle’s language 


* It may be remarked that the language of He 412 jg strongly 
Suggestive of the Hymn of Cleanthes (lines 9-13), which might 


is coloured by the presence of Stoic auditors, is in 
the appeal he makes to their sentiment of cosmo- 
politanism—‘and he made of one every nation of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth,’ 
while the words which follow, ‘ having determined 
their appointed seasons, and the bounds of their 
habitation,’ express a conception of fate and pro- 
vidence, which was common ground to the apostle 
and his hearers. 

The constructive era of Greek thought had 
already passed away before the Stoics appeared 
upon the scene. Neither they nor the Epicurean: 
extended the bounds of thought, but only empha- 
sized certain aspects in the philosophy of their 
predecessors. Both schools were intensely prac- 
tical, and endeavoured to make philosophy a ‘life,’ 
as Christianity afterwards announced itself to be. 
Both also were systems of materialism, and agreed 
in discarding the abstractions of earlier thought. 
The Stoics adopted the physical theory of Hera- 
clitus, the Epicureans that of Democritus. With 
both, however, physics were a mere scaflolding for 
ethics; but the Stoics paid great attention to logic, 
while the Epicureans neglected this department of 
philosophy. What was special to the Stoies was 
the exalted tone of their morality, their grim 
earnestness, and their devout submission to the 
Divine will. Of the Stoic physics we seem to 
have a trace in the doctrine of the destruction of 
the world by fire (2 P 3°7- 1-13), The idea of the 
soul going up to heaven at death is not alien to 
their philosophy. For death with them was the 
resolution of man’s compound nature into its 
elements, and the soul, whose nature was fire (ef. 
Verg. din. vi. 730, ‘igneus est ollis vigor et 
celestis origo’), struggled upward to its native 
home in the empyrean. Witiout dogmatizing on 
disputed ground, it is at least interesting to com- 
pare Ec 127 ‘And the dust return to the earth 
as it was, and the spirit return unto God who 
gave it,’ with what Velleius Paterculus (ii. 123), 
echoing the Stoic doctrine, says of the death of 
Augustus: ‘in sua resolutus Initia... animam 
ceelestem ceelo reddidit.’ 

The doctrine of the Logos may not have come 
exclusively from Greek sources ; but at all events 
Lactantius (Div. Inst. iv. 9) admits that Zeno had 
anticipated the Christian teaching: ‘Hune ser- 
monem divinuin ne philosophi quidem ignorave- 
runt: siquidem Zenon rerum nature dispositorem 
atque opificem universitatis \oyor preedicat, quem 
et fatum et necessitatem rerum et deum et animum 
Jovis nuncupat.’ The words &’ dy ra mavra, ap- 
plied to God in He 2”, are suggestive of the Stoic 
explanation of the name of the Supreme Being : 
‘Alia wer yap pact, Ov dy Ta wavra,’ while the words in 
St. Paul’s sermon, ‘in him we live,’ recall the 
explanation offered of the other form of the name : 
‘Znva bé kaovdor, wap’ dcov Tod ky airids éorwy.’ 

The problem of fate and freewill, which was 
hardly raised by the Socratie philosophers, was 
much discussed by the Stoics. In this also they 
display an aflinity with Semitic speculation. For 
this was the philosophical problem which divided 
the Jewish schools, as it has since divided the 
Christian Churches. The Pharisees leaned strongly 
to predestination, as we can see from the senti- 
ments of Gamaliel (Ac 5°) and from those of St. 
Paul himself. Josephus, himself a Pharisee, says 
that that sect was very like the sect of the Stoics 
among the Greeks (Vita, ch. i1.). 

Another point of resemblance, which justifies 
this remark of Josephus, is the Stoic belief in a 
future life. It is true they did not regard the 
souls even of good men as being absolutely im- 
mortal. But they held that these were destined 


be used as an argument, so far as it goes, in favour of the 
' Pauline authorship of that Epistle. 
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to last until the next re-absorption of all things 
into the Divine nature. God was defined by the 
Stoics as ‘an individual made up of all being, 
incorruptible and ungenerated, the fashioner 
of the ordered frame of the universe, who at 
certain periods of time absorbs all being into 
himself, and again generates it from himself’ 
(Diog. Laert. vii. § 137). 

Instead of drawing out further, as might be 
done, the parallelism between Stoicism and Chris- 
tianity, we will here close with a caution. It 
does not follow that, because we find a Stoic 
notion in the Bible, it has got into it from the 
Stoics. It may originally have come to the Stoies 
from the Jews, or both may have borrowed from 
the same source. 


LiITERATURE.—The chief ancient authorities for a knowledge 
of the Stoics are Cicero’s philosophical works, especially de 
Finibus, Book iii.; Diogenes Laertius, Book vii.; Stob:eus, Hed. 
Eth. pp. 166-184; Plutarch, de Repugnantiis Stoicis, and de 
Placitis Philosophorum ; Sextus Empiricus, adversus Mathe- 
maticos. Among modern works may be mentioned Zeller, 
Stoiecs and Epicureans ; Sir Alexander Grant, Vhe Ethics of 
Aristotle, Essay vi.; Lightfoot, Philippians, Excursus on‘ St. 
Paul and Seneca.’ St. GEORGE STOCK. 


STOMACH.—In modern Eng. ‘stomach’ is con- 
fined -to its literal meaning of the receptacle for 
food in the body. In this sense it occurs in 1 Ti 
5° * Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake’ (dca 
Tov otouaxov). But in older Eng. the word was 
used figuratively, as we use ‘heart’ or ‘spirit,’ and 
expressed either courage or pride. 


The transition from the literal to the fig. sense was the easier 
that ‘stomach’ was freely used for appetite. Thus Fuller, 


Holy State, 185, ‘A rich man told a poore man that he walked | 


to get a stomach for his meat: And I, said the poore man, walk 
to get meat for my stomach.’ The sense of courage (‘heart’) is 
seen in Ridley, Works, 359, ‘ Blessed be God, which was and is 
the giver of that and all godly strength and stomach in the 
time of adversity’ ; and in Coverdale’s tr. of Jos 21] ‘And sence 
we herde therof, oure hert hath failed us, nether is there a good 
stomacke more in eny man, by the reason of youre commynge.’ 
Coy. even applies the word to Jehovah in Is 4218 ‘The LorpE 
shal come forth as a gyaunte, and take a stomacke to him like 
a fresh man of warre.’ The sense of pride is seen in Knox, 
Works, iii. 187, ‘And ye haif a Quene, a woman of a stout 
ssomak, more styffe in opinioun nor fiexibill to the veritie’ ; 
Golding, Calvin’s Job, 574, ‘Therefore when wee come to heare 
a sermon, let us not carie such a loftie stomacke with us, as to 
checke agaynst God when we be reproved for our sinnes’; and 
Fuller, Holy Warre, 99, ‘A man whose stomach was as high as 
his birth.’ This is the meaning of the word in Ps 1017, Pr. Bk. 
‘a proud look and high stomach,’ where Earle quotes in illustra- 
tion Katharine’s character of Wolsey from Henry VIE. iv. 
ii. 33— 
‘He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes.’ 

The word occurs figuratively in the sense of 
courage in 2 Mac 7# ‘Stirring up her womanish 
thoughts with a manly stomach’ (dpoex Ouyyw, RV 
‘with manly passion ’). J. HASTINGS. 


STOMACHER is the EV tr. of Sxns, Is 3% (only). 
The derivation of the Hebrew term is very un- 
certain. There is no probability in the supposition 
that it represents two words, *np ‘width’ and 
53 ‘mantle,’ although the sense thus obtained 
would yield an effective contrast with the fol- 
lowing py nino: ‘instead of a flowing mantle, 
a girding of sackcloth’ (Cheyne, PB, cf. Dillm.- 
Kittel, Jes. ad loc.). Others think that the 
antithesis suggests that Syn is a kind of orna- 
mental girdle (see art. DRESS, vol. i. p. 628%). 
The LXX tr. by xurav pecordppupos, Aq. wry 
dya\\dcews, Symm. ornfodeculs, Vulg. facia pec- 
toralis. ; 

The Eng. word ‘stomacher’ was applied to that 
part of a woman’s dress which covered the breast 
and the pit of the stomach. It was usually much 
ornamented, and looked upon as an evidence of 
wealth. Coverdale translates Is 47? (of the de- 
graded daughter of Babylon), ‘Thou shalt bringe 
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forth the querne, and grynede meel, put downe thy 
stomacher, make bare thy knees, and shalt wade 
thorow the water ryvers.’ J. A. SELBIE. 


STONE.—4. A fragment of rock of any size from 
a pebble up to the most massive block. In AV 
‘stone’ usually stands for jax or didos ; but it also 
occurs as the tr. of yba (Ps 1379 1416 RV ‘rock’), 
of ms (Ex 4%, AV ‘sharp stone,’ RV ‘flint,’ Job 
22%), of wan (Job 41°, RV ‘potsherd’), of sy (28 
1738, Am 9%, AVm), of mérpos (2 Mac 1? 441, Jn 1%), 
and of Wijpos (Rev 2"), ‘Gravel stones’ is for pya 
(La 3!%) ; ‘corner stones’ for ni1j (Ps 144!) ; ‘ chief 
corner stone’ for dxpoywriatos (Eph 2”, 1 P 2%); ‘: 
heap of stones’ for m2379 (Pr 26° RV); and ‘hewn 
stone’ for na (Ex 207°, 1 K 5!” 636 79% 11. Ts 9 La, 
3°, Ezk 40”, Am 5"). Conversely jas appears in 
EV as ‘ weight’ (Lv 19%, Dt 25%.» 2 14%, Pr 11} 
16! 2010. 23, Mic 64, Zec 5°) and as ‘plummet’ (Is 
341 RV). 

The stones referred to in Scripture may be 
classified according to their size and the uses to 
which they were put. Among the smaller stones 
mentioned are ‘gravel stones’ (La 3!®) and ‘stones 
of the brook’ (18 17”, Job 224), The smoothness 
of the latter is noted in 1S 17”, and the etfect of 
water in wearing them is alluded to in Job 14". 
Stones in the soil interfered with its fertility, and 
it was part of the husbandman’s work to gather 
them out. On the other hand, to scatter stones 
over the fields was one way of devastating an 
enemy’s country (2 KX 3! *), ‘These are probably 
the opposite circumstances referred to in Ee 3°. 
The ‘stony ground’ (7a merpwiy, 7d werpldes) of 
Mt 13°-*° |) is not soil full of stones, but shallow 
soil with rock near the surface (RV ‘ rocky’). 
Stones were convenient missiles for the hand (Ex 
PARE DOTS) TIGERS fSyar B20 Oye Oo Wileves et Zee IN Uke 12) 
fore vbershinor( ios ZOlo MiSs Ol eh ional 
2644, Pr 268, Jth 6, Sir 474), or for larger military 
engines (2 Ch 26%, 1 Mac 6%). Josephus (BJ Ut. 
vil. 23, V. vi. 3) gives an account of these engines 
as used in the sieges of Jotapata and Jerusalem. 
Stone projectiles roughly spherical, and 13 or 14 in. 
in diameter, have been found at Banids (Merrill, 
E. of Jordan, p. 524). A stonecast was a rough 
measure of distance (Lk 22%). Stone - throwing 
might prove fatal (Nu 3517-8), and was a common 
method by which death-sentences were executed, 
and in which popular violence found vent. The 
verbs 5pp, 237, UWOd fw, KaradAdew, NWHoBoréw, are used 
to denote this practice. A heap of stones was some- 
times raised over the bodies of those who were 
thus put to death (Jos 7“), or who were other- 
wise executed (Jos 8°) or slain (28 1817). This is 
perhaps the fate referred to in Is 14°, La 3°. Such 
heaps were also placed over ordinary tombs for pro- 
tection or to mark the spot (see BURIAL, vol. 1. p. 
333"). The density of stones (Pr 27°) made them 
convenient for use as weights (see list of passaves 
above) and plummets (Is 34!"), and also for attach- 
ing to anything to be sunk in water, like Jeremiah’s 
book of prophecy (Jer 51%), or the body of a criminal 
to be executed by drowning (Mt 18°||). Sharp stones 
were used as knives (Ex 4”, Mk 5°). In the former 
case the reference is probably to artificially fash- 
ioned knives of flint such as have been recently 
found among the prehistoric remains of Egypt 
(see FLINT, vol. ii. p. 15; KNIFE, vol. iii. p. 8; and 
Petrie and Quibell, Naqguaaa and Ballas, pp. 55- 
59). Vessels of stone are mentioned in Ex 7}, 
Jn 2°. In connexion with the former passage, 
see Wilkinson, Ancient Egypt, ii. 8; Petrie and 
Quibell, Naquada and Ballas, p. 10. Small stones 
or pebbles were originally used in voting, and the 
counters of metal, etc., afterwards employed were 
still called Wipou (4 Mac 156, Ac 261"), 

Among larger stones, besides mill-stones (for 
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which see MILL, vol. iii. p. 369), may be noticed 
those which covered wells (Gn 29? #8 1°) and de- 
posits of treasure (Sir 29!°), and those which closed 
the mouths of caves (Jos 10!®: #7), pits used asdens (Dn 
6!7), and rock-hewn tombs (Mt 27°). The entrances 


of tombs were closed sometimes by stone doors hung | 


on stone pivots, and sometimes by circular slabs 
like millstones set on edge, which rolled in grooves 
athwart the openings, the grooves being sloped so 
as to make the stone easy to roll to the door and 
difficult to roll away again. ‘The entrance to the 
Tombs of the Kings at Jerusalem has both kinds 
of stone doors (see Tristram, Land of Israel, pp. 
406-7, and SWP Special Papers, p. 280ff.). Og’s 
‘bedstead of iron’ (Dt 3") was probably a sarco- 
phagus of basalt, such as have been found in abund- 
ance E. of the Jordan (see Driver, Deut. in loc.). 

Certain large ‘stones served as landmarks, such 
as the great stone in Gibeon (28 205), the stone of 
Bohan the son of Reuben (Jos 15° 18!”), the stone of 
Zoheleth (1 K 19), the stone Ezel (18 20! MT). 
Other large stones had a more or less sacred char- 
acter. Rude stone monuments of religious origin 
are still plentiful E. of the Jordan, though they 
are not found W. of it except in Galilee. They 
have been divided into four classes, menhirs or 
pillars, dolmens or stone tables, cairns or stone 
heaps, and cromlechs or stone circles. Examples 
of the first class are the ‘pillar’ which Jacob set 
up at Bethel and anointed (Gn 28'* 3514), and that 
which he erected at Mizpah (Gn 31"). In early Sem- 
itic religion these pillars were associated with the 
presence of a deity, and were smeared with blood 
or oil as an act of worship (see PILLAR, vol. iil. pp. 
879-81). In some cases a rude stone pillar seems 
to have served simply as a memorial (Jos 24°° *7, 
18 7?2) or as a monument to the dead (cf. 1 Mac 1377, 
2K 23 RV, Ezk 39%). While at first the sacred 
stone representing the deity served also as an altar, 
the latter came to be distinct at a very early 
period. It might be a natural rock (Jg 6?" +113, 15 
64 14%) or artificially built of stone. In the latter 
ease the stones were unhewn (Ex. 20-°, Dt 27°: §, 
Jos 8*'), Elijah’s altar on Carmel was, no doubt, of 
this kind (1 Kk 18*":). Under the Maccabees the 
stones of the altar of burnt-offering in the temple 
were laid aside as defiled and a new altar was built 
(1 Mac 4%: 47). Ezekiel’s ideal temple was to be 
provided with hewn stone tables for slaying the 
sacrifices (zk 40”) (see ALTAR, vol. i. pp. 75, 76, 
and Robertson Smith, RS 184 ff, 214). The narra- 
tive in Gn 31 mentions a cairn (93) as well asa pillar 
at Mizpah. The stones set up by Joshua at Gilgal 
(Jos 4) were an example of a cirele with a memorial 
significance (Conder, Syrian Stone-lore, 220; Ben- 
zinger, Heb. Arch. 56 ff., 379, 380). Inscriptions 
might be placed upon monumental stones (Dt 
2748), on altars (Jos 8%), or on stone tablets such 
as those on which the Law was engraved. Stone, 
like wood, was among the commonest materials 
out of which idolatrous images were made (Jer 227, 
Hab 2'® ete.). Such images, as well as sacred 
pillars, were forbidden in Ly 261. 

The most important use of stone was, of course, 
for building. or this purpose it was regarded as 
superior to brick (Is 9"), which was substituted for 
it in Babylonia (Gn 11%). The chief references to 
stone as a building material are in connexion with 
the temple. Stone was among the preparatory 
stores collected by David (1 Ch 224-1 99%), The 
foundation of the temple consisted of great costly 
hewn stones (1 K 5!" 78 7?°), and the superstructure 
was also of stone, though covered with wood (1 K 
618 79-1112), The stones were brought to the site 
in a prepared state (1 K 67). Hewn stone is men- 
tioned in connexion with the repairs executed by 
Joash (2 K 12%) and Josiah (2 K 22% 2 Ch 340), 
and stone was among the materials of the second 


temple (Hag 2”, Ezr 5° 64, 1 Es 6° 5), The size 
and splendour of the stones of Herod’s temple are 
referred to in Mt 24!-?)). Contrasted with the 
process of building is that of demolishing (Mie 1°, 
La 4!), The stones in the ruins of Jerusalem were 
dear to the exiles (Ps 1024). The opponents of 
Nehemiah laughed at the idea of rebuilding the 
city walls with stones from among the rubbish 
(Neh 47-3), 

Some of the great stones in the foundation wall 
of the temple are visible in the Jews’ Wailing 
Place. Other parts of the wall have been reached 
by recent excavation, notably at the S.E. corner. 
The lowest stone at this point is 14 ft. long and 
3 ft. 8 in. high, ‘squared and polished, with a 
finely dressed face.’ If the present foundation, 
which rests on the solid rock, be really that of 
Solomon’s temple, then this stone is the ‘founda- 
tion’ or ‘chief corner stone’ so often referred to 
in Seripture (Is 28'5, Ps 1187, Mt 21% || Ac 44, 1 P 
28), While the ‘head of the corner’ is a founda- 
tion stone, the ‘head stone’ (7¥N7 j2x Zec 47) is the 
highest and the last to be placed. Large as the 
temple stones are, they are small compared with 
some found in the ruins of Baalbek. Three of 
these, forming one course, are the largest hewn 
stones in the world. They are all 13 ft. high 
and as many thick, and their respective lengths 
are 64, 634, and 63 ft. A still larger stone, 70 ft. 
long, 14 ft. thick, and 14 ft. high, lies in the 
adjacent quarry. For methods of transporting 
such stones, see Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. ii. 302-10. 
The remains of quarries are visible in many places 
in Palestine, and their extent affords a measure 
of the antiquity of the building sites near them. 
The greatest quarries at Jerusalem are the caverns 
under Bezetha, from which a great part of the 
stone work of the city has been excavated. Traces 
of the process of working the quarry still remain. 
The blocks were separated from the rock by cut- 
tings from 3 to 6 in. wide made all round them 
with some instrument like a pick. The margins 
of the stones were dressed with toothed chisels 
(Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 238). In the basaltic 
rocks of Bashan there are many circular holes 
4 or 5 ft. deep, and as great in diameter, from 
which millstones have been quarried (Merrill, Z, 
of Jordan, p. 25). 

A few references to stone are of a symbolic 
character. Jeremiah was directed to hide some 
great stones in the clay of a brick-kiln at the 
entrance to Pharaoh’s house at Tahpanhes, to be 
a foundation for the throne of Nebuchadnezzar, 
which would be set up in that place (Jer 43% 1°), 
In Zec 3° a stone with seven eyes (or facets) is set 
before Joshua the high priest, and an inscription 
is to be placed upon it. This stone has been vari- 
ously understood as referring to the foundation 
stone of the temple, the ‘head stone’ of Zec 47, a 
jewel in the high priest’s breastplate, or in Zerub- 
babel’s crown, or the finished temple as « whole 
(see G. A. Smith, Twelve Prophets, ii. 296). The 
white stone with a new name written on it (Rev 
27) is likewise an obscure symbol. From the 
reference in the same verse to the ‘hidden manna’ 
the ‘white stone’ has been connected with the 
Roman fessera hospitalis—the token divided be- 
tween two friends who had entered into hospitium, 
and handed down to their descendants, so as to 
secure perpetual mutual hospitality ; or with the 
tessera frumentaria—the token in exchange for 
which a free grant of corn was given to the poorer 
citizens of Rome. Putting aside the reference to 
the manna, a possible explanation may be found 
in the tessera gladiatoria, an oblong token of ivory 
given to a gladiator when he had passed success- 
fully through a certain number of contests. It 
had inscribed on it the name of the combatant and 
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that of his trainer, the date of his first victory and 
the letters SP (spectatus). In Rev 182! the de- 
struction of ‘Babylon’ is symbolized by an angel 
casting a great stone into the sea. : 

The various properties of stone give rise to 
numerous comparisons. The Egyptians sank in 
the sea like a stone (Ex 15°, Neh 94). Fear made 
the enemies of Israel still as a stone (Ex 151), 
Nabal became asa stone before his death (1S 25%7), 
The heart of leviathan is firm as a stone (Job 41°4). 
The strength of stone is also alluded to in Job 6”. 
Ice is compared to stone (Job 38’). Other figura- 
tive usages are frequent. The deadness and 
sterility of stone gives point to the Baptist’s say- 
ing in Mt 3° ||; so with its dumbness (Hab 2", 
Lk 19*), and inedibility (Mt 4° 79 ||). Its weight 
suggests what Jerusalem will be to the nations 
(Zee 12°), and what wisdom is to the unlearned 
(Sir 67'). Its hardness supplies a metaphor for 
hardness of heart (Ezk 11 3626), As a contrast 
to this, Ezekiel’s figure is combined with an allu- 
sion to the inscribed tables of the Law in 2 Co 3°. 
The new name Ilérpos given to Simon (Jn 122) 
denoted the firmness of his character in the future. 
A slothful man is compared to a ‘defiled stone’ 
(Sir 22'). God is called ‘the stone of Israel’ (Gn 
494). The Messiah’s kingdom is represented in 
Dn 2** as a stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands, which breaks in pieces the composite image 
symbolizing the kingdoms of this world. Christ 
uses a similar figure regarding Himself (Mt 214 
TR, Lk 20%). Isaiah describes the Deliverer of 
Judah as a ‘foundation’ and a ‘corner stone.’ 
Christ applies Ps 118”? to Himself (Mt 21* |\), and 
similar applications are found in Ac 4", 1 P 2*7, 
In the latter passage Christ is called a ‘living 
stone,’ and Christians: are also called ‘living 
stones.’ The same ideas of Christ as the corner 
stone and Christians as forming a building along 
with Him, appear in Eph 2°?-**, 

2. Anatomical—a testicle, Lv 21” (avs), Dt 23! 
(in a free tr. of AzTys5), Job-40!" (1nB, RV ‘ thigh’). 

JAMES PATRICK. 

STONES, PRECIOUS. — This subject is both 
obscure and complex, and one on which no help 
is to be gained by relying on modern traditional 
results. The only satisfactory way to treat it 
is as a series of quite independent stages of re- 
search :—i. The actual stones known to (a) the 
ancient Egyptians, (0) the early Greeks, (c) the 
Roman writers. ii, The equivalence of Hebrew 
and Greek names. iii. The substances designated 
by the Greek names. iv. The side-lights on the sub- 
ject from (a) the Arabic or other versions, (0) the 
colour arrangement, (c) beliefs about stones, ete. 

i. It is obviously useless to attempt to identify 
gems which were unknown before the Roman 
age with any of the earlier names, and hence 
the diamond and the sapphire are outside of 
the question. It is also quite useless to expect 
the same distinctions between stones that we now 
make by chemical and crystallographic classifica- 
tion. Different materials, if of the same appear- 
ance, were doubtless classed under the same name, 
such as beryl and green felspar, or carnelian and 
fleshy felspar. On the other hand, the same 
material, under different appearances, would have 
different names, such as the many different aspects 
of quartz, in rock-erystal, amethyst, chalcedony, car- 
nelian, red jasper, green jasper, and yellow jasper. 

The stones commonly known to the Egyptians 
for jewellery and engraving are as follows, those 
not known as engraved being in brackets. These 
are arranged according to the colours, which would 
be natural classification, and which shows what is 
liable to be confounded under a single name. The 
transparent stones are in italics, according to the 
varieties actually found. ¢ BLACK: [hematite], 


obsidian. BLUE: amethyst, lazuli. GREEN: 
serpentine, felspar, [beryl], jasper, turquoise, 
YELLOW: agate, jasper. BROWN: sard, [corun- 
dum]. RED: red sard, [garnet], felspar, carnelian, 
jasper. WHITE: quartz, milky quartz, chalcedony. 
Two stones that might reasonably be expected in 
early use, but have never yet been found in Egypt 
before Greek times, are the onyx or nicolo (known 
to the Romans as eyptilla), and the olivine= 
peridot (modern chrysolite), from the Red Sea. 
And the beryl is rare before Graeco-Roman times. 

The early Greeks, down to Theophrastus, appear 
to have had much the same series as the Egyp- 
tians; but in Roman times, with extended com- 
merce, more of the stones became known which we 
now class as gems. With these, however, we are 
not here concerned in OT usage. 

ul. The second consideration is the equivalence 
of the Hebrew and Greek names. For, as we have 
only a few vague indications of the meanings of 
the Hebrew names, or connexions of those with 
other languages, it is really the tradition of the 
times of the LXX that has to be almost entirely 
trusted. Of lists of stones there are five to be 
considered, — The list of the breastplate (Ex 
2817--0), that of the king of Tyre (Ezk 287%), the 
translation of these two lists in the LXX, and the 
foundations in Rev 21°, All these lists are 
certainly connected, as we shall see by the state- 
ment of them. 


Tur BREASTPLATE. 


3 Bareketh 2 Pitdah 1 ’Odem 
6 Yahilom 5 Sappir 4 Nophekh 
9 ’Ablamah 8 Shébo 7 Leshem 
12 Yashépheh 11 Shoham 10 Tarshish 
Tue Kine or Tyre, 
3 Yahilom 2 Pitdah 1 ’Odem 
6 Yashépheh 6 Shoham 4 Tarshish 
G9 Barekath 8 Nophekh 7 Sappir 
BREASTPLATE AND KiNG OF Tyre. LXX. 
3 Smaragdos 2 Topazion 1 Sardion 
G86 Iaspis 5 Sappheiros 4 Anthrax 


8 Achatés 
11 Beryllion 


9 Amethystos 


¢ 7 Ligurion 
12 Onychion 


10 Chrysolithos 
Tue FOUNDATIONS, 


2 Sappheiros 
5 Sardonyx 


3 Chalkedén 
6 Sardion 

9 Topazion 
12 Amethystos 


1 Taspis 
4 Smaragdos 
7 Chrysolithos 8 Beryllos 
10 Chrysoprasos 11 Hyakinthos 
Several problems meet us here. The LXX must 
either have found the lists of Ex. and Ezek. alike, 
or else have altered one into conformity with the 
other. There is one sign of confusion in the LXX, 
where silver and gold are interpolated in the 
midst of the series (marked S and G here) ; where- 
as the Heb. in Ezek. has gold at the end (marked G 
here) ; so far the Hebrew is the more consistent. 
On the other hand, it is evident that the list in 
Ezek. has been written with the list in Ex. in view : 
the first two names being the same, the 2nd line 
being the 4th line in Ex., and the 3rd line being 
5, 4, 3 of Ex. in inverted order, all show that Ezek. 
is apparently a corrupted copy of Ex., perhaps 
changed by the prophet quoting from memory. 
But here another difficulty arises: the yashépheh 
12 in Ex. cannot but be intended by iaspis 6, 
while the yashépheh is 6 in Ezekiel. Here LXX 
agrees with Ezek. ; while, in sappir 5 in Ex. and 
7in Ezek., the LXX agrees with Ex. in 5 sappheiros. 
In another point probably Ex. agrees with LXX ; 
bareketh, the ‘flashing’ or ‘lightning’ stone, is 
probably quartz crystal; and smaragdos, which 
it parallels in Ex., is also probably quartz, as we 
shall see further on. On the whole, it seems 
safest to take Ex. and LXX as equivalent lists ; 
* The Greek forms are kept here to avoid confusion with 
English names derived from them, which now denote different 
stones. 
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granting a transposition of 12 and 6, probably in 
the Hebrew. 

iii. Next we come to the third section — the 
meaning of the Greek names; and for this we 
must remember that the series should correspond 
to the stones actually in use in early times, and 
not to those which may have had those names in 
Greco-Roman writings. (1) Sardios = ’ddem, is 
the ‘ blood’-coloured stone (Heb.); and as none of 
the early ones except red jasper can be so de- 
scribed, 1t seems that this must be intended. 

(2) Lopazion = pitdah, is reputed to be the 
peridot, because of its being described as imported 
from the Red Sea, as of a greenish-yellow colour, 
and as the softest of precious stones. The difh- 
culty in this is that no instance is known of 
peridot in Egyptian work ; and this would lead us 
to look for some similar stone as the earlier repre- 
sentative of pitdah. The transparent precious 
serpentine was in use in Egypt, and is of closely 
the same colour ; in fact, of the same composition, 
but hydrated. This, then, has the best claim to be 
the original stone, for which the harder olivine, 
peridot, was later substituted. The Arabic has 
’asfar, ‘yellow,’ which corresponds with peridot. 

(38) Smaragdos = bareketh. This is commonly 
supposed to be emerald ; but, as there is beryl also 
in the list, it is unlikely that a slight variety of 
purer and less pure colour should give occasion to 
repeat the same stone. There are two indications 
that in smaragdos is included rock-crystal. Pliny 
mentions the shortsighted Nero using an eye-glass 
of snaragdus; the difficulty of getting emerald 
free from flaws and large enough for an eye-glass, 
the depth of colour (for this was not the lighter 
beryl), and the greater hardness of emerald, all 
make that stone very unlikely. The colourless 
rock-erystal is far more probably the material 
used. And in Rey 4° there is described—a rain- 
bow like a smaragdus: now a colourless stone 
is the only one that can show a rainbow of pris- 
matic colours; and the hexagonal prism of rock- 
crystal, if one face is not developed (as is often the 
case), gives a prism of 60°, suitable to show a 
spectrum. The confusion with emerald scems to 
have arisen from beth stones crystallizing in 
hexagonal prisms; and, us the emerald varies 
through the aquamarine to a colourless state, 
there is no obvious separation between it and 
quartz crystal. The meaning of bareketh, the 
‘flashing’ or ‘lightning’ stone, agrees with the 
brilliancy of rock - crystal. The Arabic has 
samurod=smaragdus. 

(4) Anthrax = nophekh. The former name is 
generally agreed to be the carbuncle, which is the 
dark clear red garnet. Garnet was a favourite 
stone in Egypt for beads, but is not found en- 
graved, at Jeast not till late times. 

(5) Sapphetros=sappir. There can be no doubt 
of the equivalence of these names; yet they do 
not mean our sapphire or corundum, as that was 
quite unknown in early times, and probably too 
hard to be engraved. Pliny’s description of it as 
opaque and speckled with gold, shows it to have 
been our lapis-Jazuli, which was used and greatly 
valued in early times. 

(6) As we cannot sever the iaspis from the 
yashepheh, we must assume a corruption in either 
the Heb. or Greek. The Greek is more probably 
correct, as the taspis was certainly opaque, and 
would well consort with the opaque lazuli. We 
must restore, then, (6) caspis=yashepheh. The ear- 
liest jaspers mentioned by Greek writers appear 
to have been green; and a dark green jasper was 
a favourite stone among early Greek engravers, 
and used also by Egyptians. This is probably, 
then, the iaspis. 


(7) Liqurion =leshem. The ligurion is a cor- 


ruption of Zyncwrion, described as brilliant yellow, 
and in Greek times apparently identified with the 
jacinth =zircon. As this is unknown in Egyptian 
work, probably yellow quartz or agate (lt.) was 
intended by /eshem. 

(8) Achatés = shébo. This is agreed to be con- 
nected with some varieties of modern agates. The 
black and white banded is said to be probably the 
variety earliest known as achatés to the Greeks ; 
but this is little, if at all, known in Egypt until 
Greek times. From the contrasts of colour in the 
series a red agate would be the more likely here ; 
but a grey and white is the only closely-banded 
agate that occurs in Egyptian work. If possible 
we should expect the carnelian here, as it is a 
usual stone, and yet does not appear elsewhere in 
the list. 

(9) Amethystos =’ahlamah. ‘There is no question 
as to this being the modern amethyst, which was 
frequently used in Egypt at an early date, and 
well engraved. 

(10) Chrysolithos=tarshish. This stone among 
later Greeks is probably the topaz; but, as that 
was quite unknown in earlier times, some other 
golden-coloured stone must be intended. As clear 
yellow quartz is already fixed to the digurion, that 
is not in question ; nor would a transparent yellow 
stone be so appropriately termed ‘golden’ as an 
opaque one. ‘lhe bright yellow jasper was finely 
engraved by the Egyptians of the 18th dynasty 
and onward, and that may well be the ‘golden 
stone’ or chrysolithos. 

(11) Beryllion=shoham.—lt is generally agreed 
that this is the modern beryl, the opaque green 
variety of the emerald ; and with this was doubt- 
less confused the green felspar, which is only dis- 
tinguished in appearance by its brighter cleavage 
and lustre. As the felspar was far more usual 
for jewellery than the beryl in early times, it is 
pretty certain that it was the shoham, afterwards 
confused with the beryl. 

(12) As we have already noticed, the yashépheh 
has probably changed places in the Hebrew with 
yahalom, and therefore (12) onychion = yahalom 
seems to be the probable equivalence. This is 
usually accepted as being the modern onyx; but 
such a stone in layers was apparently not known 
to early engravers, the first dated example being 
of the 26th dynasty. There is, however, no other 
stone which seems more probable for this name. 

It may be as well now to state what stones that 
were used for early engraving stand outside of the 
identifications we have arrived at, and appear not 
to have been used in the breastplate. The follow- 
ing were all wrought in Egypt: obsidian, black 
jasper, haematite, fawn-coloured chert, milky quartz, 
chaleedony, and turquoise. Thus no striking or 
important stone is omitted from the list of Ex. 
except turquoise, which was mainly used before 
4000 B.c., and in late times. But we have in 
several cases put down two stones to one name, 
where they were such as were likely to have been 
confounded in one class together. 

iv. We now turn to the question of colour. The 
breastplate wovid apparently have stood thus— 


3 White quartz 2 Yellow serpentine 

6 Green jasper 5 Blue lazuli 

9 Purple amethyst 8 Red carnelian 

12 White and black 11 Green felspar 
onyx 


1 Red jasper 

4 Red garnet 

7 Yellow agate 
10 Yellow jasper 


Here there is good contrast maintained except in 
the right column, where there are two reds together 
and two yellows ; but none of these are in serious 
doubt, and if any change is suggested it would be 
by transposing two of these. The first entry seems 
well fixed in the lists; and the fourth cannot 
change with the seventh without bringing red 
garnet and carnelian ‘together. If, however, the 
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fourth and tenth interchanged, then the opaque 
yellow jasper would be next to the opaque lazuli 
and in line with opaque green jasper, which would 
be harmonious. Should this be accepted, then the 
red garnet, anthrax, would be tarshish (R.); and 
the yellow jasper, chrysolithos, would be nophekh. 

There now remains the question of the relation 
of the stones in Rey. to those in the OT. They 
haye evidently some connexion ; but sometimes in 
the object order, sometimes in the verbal order, 
the Heb. reckoning running contrary to Greek. 
Thus there is— 


Ex. LXX 6 Iaspis 5 Sappheiros 


Rev. 1 laspis 2 Sappheiros 

Ex. 3 Smaragdos 2 Topazion 1 Sardion 

tev. 4 Smaragdos 5 Sardonyx 6 Sardion 

Ex. 10 Chrysolithos 11 Beryllion 12 Onychion 

Rev. 7 Chrysolithos 8 Beryllos 9 Topazion 

Ex. 7 Ligurion 8 Achatés 9 Amethystos 

Rev. 10 Chrysoprasos 11 Hyakinthos 12 Amethystos 
Here ftopazion and sardonyx appear to have 


changed places ; as, if so, the topazion would agree 
in both, and the onychion compare with the sar- 
donyx. The chrysoprasos may well be a later 
name of the digurion. There is, in any case, a 
strong influence of the LXX lists on the Rey. list ; 
but yet it seems much like the apparent relation 
by memory of the Ezek. list with the Ex. list in 
the Hebrew. 

A few stones occur in Rey. that are not in LXX. 
(3) Chalkedén was a green stone according to 
Pliny, from the copper mines near Chalcedon. As 
it was only found in very small pieces, the sugges- 
tion that it was dioptase (silicate of copper) seeins 
not unlikely, as that is in small erystals. (5) 
Sardonyx is doubtless the red and white onyx. 
(7) Chrysolithos in the Roman age was the present 
topaz; while (9) topazion was the present chrysol- 
ite=peridot. (10) Chrysoprascs was probably the 
green chalcedony, or the plasma. (11) Hyakinthos 
was the present sapphire, according to the account 
of it by Solinus. Of these stones in Rev. there is 
far less doubt than of those in OT, as the writers 
on gems are nearly contemporary with Rey., and 
describe the gems in detail. 

The shamir of Ezk 3° ‘harder than flint’ is 
evidently connected with the Egyptian asmer and 
the Greek smiris, both of which mean corundum 
or emery. The hardness of that stone agreeing 
with the description in Ezek., leaves no doubt that 
it is the shamir. 

Finally, we may here summarize the results— 


Heb. Greek (LXX). Early. Late. 
Odem Sardion Red jasper Sard 
*Ahlameh Amethystos Amethyst 
Bareketh Smaragdos Quartz crystal Emerald 
Leshem Ligurion Yellow agate 
Nophekh Anthrax Garnet =Carbuncle 

(or Chrysolithos? Yellow jasper Topaz) 
Pitdah Topazion Yellow - green Peridot 
: serpentine 
Sappir Sappheiros Lazuli 
Shamir Smiris Corundum 
Shebo Achates Agate? Black and 
Red carnelian? white 
and felspar? agate 
Shoham Beryllion Green felspar Beryl 
Tarshish Chrysolithos Yellow jasper Topaz 
(or Anthrax Garnet =Carbuncle) 
Yashépheh Iaspis Dark green jasper 
Yahalom  Onychion Onyx? Onyx 
Also in Rev. ; 
Hyakinthos Sapphire 
Chalkedon Dioptase? 
Chrysoprasos Green chal- 
cedony or 
plasma 
Sardonyx Red and 


white onyx 

The lists of stones anciently used in pre-Greek 
times are from the writer’s own observation. For 
the greater part of the information on Greek names 
and gems, King’s Antique Gems has been the 


ie 


source here used. But for corroborations and 
modifications of the general views, the results of 
Prof. Ridgeway’s private studies have been most 
generously communicated, especially in points 
marked (R.); and it must be remembered that the 
details of the reasons for some of the identifications 
cannot be fully stated or discussed in a brief out- 
line like the present. 

See, further, the separate artt. on the EV names 
of the precious stones mentioned in the Bible. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

STONING. — See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 

vol. i. p. 527%. 


STONY.—1. In the Preface to AV the word 
‘stony’ is used with the meaning ‘made of stone’ : 
‘Although they build, yet if a fox go up, he shall 
even break down their stony wall.’* Cf. Shaks. 
Jul. Caesar, I. ii. 938, ‘Nor stony tower, nor walls 
of beaten brass.’ 2. In Mt 13°79, Mk 4% 26 * stony’ 
means ‘rocky’ (7a merpwin, AV ‘stony places,’ 
RV ‘rocky places’). This is the meaning also in 
Ps 1416 ‘When their judges are overthrown in 
stony places’ (y?2 ‘12, RV ‘by the sides of the 
rock’). Cf. Raleigh, Guiana, 69, ‘The maine 
banks being for the most part stonie and high.’ 
So ‘stone’ is used for ‘rock’ in Peres the Plough- 
mans Crede, 806— 

* And sythen his blissed body was in a ston byried, 

And descended a-doune to the dark helle’ ; 
and by Coverdale in Is 51' ‘Take hede unto the 
stone, wherout ye are hewen, and to the grave 
wherout ye are digged.’ 3. In Ezk 111% 36% and 
Sir 17/6 ‘stony’ means ‘ hard as stone,’ as in Shaks. 
Merch. of Venice, IV. i. 4— 

‘Thou art come to answer 
A stony adversary.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

STOOL.—1. A chair of honour for a guest, 2 K 41° 
‘Let us set for him there a bed, and a table, and a 
stool.’ (So RV, though the Heb. is xoa, which 
elsewhere means a royal throne or other seat of 
state: the LXX gives dépos, which is tr* ‘stool’ 
in AV of 2 Mac 14”, but in RV ‘chair of state’). 

In older English ‘stool’ was used freely for any kind of seat, 
as in Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Prol. 287, ‘Spones and stoles, and 
al swich housbondrye’; Mk 1115 Tind. ‘the stoles of them that 
sold doves’ (zaldpas, AV ‘seats’); 1S 19 Cov. ‘Eli the prest 
sat upon a stole by the poste of the temple of the Lorde’ 
(AV ‘upon a seat’); Job 269 Cov. ‘He holdeth back his stole, 
that it cannot be seen’ (733745, AV and RV ‘the face of his 
throne’); Jer 1725 Cov. ‘Then shal there go thorow the gates 
of this cite, kinges and prynces, that shall syt upon the stole of 
David’ (N23, AV and RV ‘throne’); 2916 Coy. ; 3317 Cov. ‘ David 
shal never want one, to syt upon the stole of the house of 
Israel’ (NDS- by, AV and RY ‘upon the throne,’ which is Cover- 
dale’s own tr. of the same Heb. in v.21), 


2. Mother’s bearing stool (but see Holzinger in 
loc., and Expos. Times, xii. 165), Ex 1° ‘upon the 
stools,’ RV ‘upon the birthstool’ (Heb. o3Axa->y, 
found only in dual, its only other occurrence 
being Jer 18°, where it describes the potter’s 
wheel, ‘two discs revolving one above the other’ ; 
cf. vol. ili. p. 367"). J. HASTINGS. 


STORAX.—See Myrru, PorLAR, STACTE. 


STORK (avn hdsidah).—Although one of the 
commonest and the largest birds of Bible lands, the 
LXX translators do not seem to have known its 
name, as they render hdsidadh in the six passages 
where it occurs by four different words (Lv 11", 
Ps 10417 épwdiss, Dt 1418 redexdv, Jer 8’, Job 39% 
do164 [transliterated], Zec 5° érow). There is, how- 
ever, no doubt as to its identity. Two species are 
found in the Holy Land—the hlack stork, Ciconia 
nigra, L., and the white stork, C. alba, L. The 

* In the text of Neh 4° it is ‘their stone wall,’ the form ‘their 
stony wall’ being from Coverdale and the Geneva Bible. 
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former is a little smaller than the latter, and less 
common in the southern and western districts. 
It is more common towards the north-east. Its 
colour is black, and it is a shy bird, frequenting 
the desert, where it lives in flocks. The white 
stork is 44 in. long and has black wings, but the 


coverts and rest of its plumage are white. The 
beak, legs, and skin about the eyes are red; the 


iris is dark brown. 

Few as are the passages in which the stork is 
mentioned, we can gather from them some of its 
chief traits : (1) It was an unclean bird (Lv. and 
Dt. /.c.) ; this corresponds to its food, which con- 
sists of reptiles, amphibians, and earbage. (2) In 
the obscure passage (Job 39!) there may be a 
reference to the contrast between the supposed 
indifference of the ostrich to its young and the 
proverbial affection of the stork. This, however, 
is uncertain ; see the Comm. ad loc. (3) The stork 
nests in fir trees (Ps 104!7). Most storks in Pales- 
tine now nest in the tops of ruins. In many 
places in other countries they build on chimney 
tops. But there is abundant evidence that they 
even now sometimes nest in trees in the italy 
Land, as well as in other countries. It has been 
well observed by Tristram that, in ancient times, 
when there were fewer ruins and more trees, storks 
must perforce have resorted to the trees and rocks. 
He says that the black storks still always prefer 
trees. (4) The migrations of the stork at definite 
times (Jer 87) did not escape notice. At such 
times it flies high ‘in the heaven.’ There are 
abundant illustrations of the regularity with which 
these birds return to their old haunts year after 
year, and repair the very nests which they had 
before occupied both as ofispring and parents. (5) 
Their power of wing and the sound as of wind 
made by their flight are alluded to (Zee 5°). The 
spread of their wings is nearly 7 feet. 

(Cable Ost. 

STORY. ‘story’ and ‘history’ 
(of which ‘story’ is an aphetic form) were used 
interchangeably. We accordingly find ‘history’ 
applied to romance, and ‘story’ to continued his- 
torical narrative. In Pref. to AV the translators 
even use the word ‘story’ of history in general, 
‘This will easily be granted by as many as know 
storie, or have any experience.’ The word ‘story’ 
occurs in AV (outside the Apocr.) only in 2 Ch 13” 


24°7, for which see art. COMMENTARY in vol. i. 
459», In the Apoer, it is used as the tr. of 


ioropia in 2 Mae 274-90. 82, of Sujynos in 2°, and of 
ovvrages mm 15% a and in 1 Es 1° 4 Bi8\os rév icro- 
poupévay mepl Tay Baciiéwy THs “lovdaias is tr? ‘the 
book of the stories of the kines of Judah.’ Cf. 
Rhemish NT, note on Jn 52 ‘The force of divers 
waters in the world is justly attributed by our 
forefathers and good stories to the prayers and 
presence of Sainets, which profane incredulous men 
referre onely to nature.’ Tindale says (Lapos. 201) 


‘We believe not only with story faith, as men 
believe old chronicles.’ 
Storywriter, for ‘historian’ (7.e. chronicler), 


occurs In 1 Es 217 (6 Ypauyarevs 3 ; RVm ‘ recorder’), 
and 2” (6 ypdpuy Ta mpoomimrovra) 5 in the aes 
verse ypauparevs is tr® ‘scribe.’ ae HASTING 


STOUT, STOUTNESS. —The modern meaning of 
the Ene. ‘word ¢ stout,’ viz. solid, substantial (and 
then corpulent), suggests a connexion with Lat. 
stolidus and the root sto, tostand ; Lut the word is 
of Low Germ. origin (coming to us through the 
French), and in its earliest use signified ‘brave,’ 
‘bold,’ ‘impetuous,’ 

In AV the meaning is bold in Job 4, Dn 7%, and 
presumptuous in Is 10”, Mal 3%. Stouthearted 
occurs in Ps 765, Is 46!” with the former meaning 
(Heb. 25 -ax). The subst. stoutness is found in 


fs 


Is 9°, also with the meaning of boldness, as in 
Golding, Calvin's Job, 570, ‘ For what is the cause 
that oftentymes wee dare not undertake a good 
quarell, but for that we have not the stoutnesse 
and skill too resist so stedfastly as were requisite ?’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

STRAIT.—The Eng. words ‘strait’ and ‘strict’ 
are doublets, the latter coming directly from Lat. 
strictus,* ptep. of stringere, to draw tight; the 
former through the Old Fr. estreit or estrait (mod. 
étroit).| ‘Strait’ is an adj., an adv., a subst., and 
a verb. 

As an adj. ‘strait’ means in AV either lit. 
narrow, confined, or fig. strict, rigorous. 
e.g. 2 K 61 ‘The place where we dwell 
Q3BD 7S, LXX orevos ag Fyesy) 53 
because strait is 


1. Narrow, confined : 
with thee is too strait for us’ 
Mt 713.34 ‘Enter ye in at the strait gate... 
the gate’ (776105), 

2. Strict, rigorous.—The transition from the lit. to the fig. 
sense is seen in 2 Es 714. 18 bis, thus 718 ‘ The righteous shall suffer 
strait things, and hope for wide (ferent ‘angusta sperantes 
spatiosa); for they that have done wickedly have suffered 
the strait things, and yet shall not see the wide.’ Then the fig. 
sense appears in 721 ‘God hath given strait commandment’ 
(mandans mandavit ; RY‘ straitly commanded’), 

Asan adv. ‘strait’? means closely, narrowly. It 
occurs in 1 Es 572 ‘The heathen . holding them 
strait’ (roA\vopxobvres, RVm ‘ besieging them’); and 
IeMiaens 2 

Asa subst. : e.g. La 1°‘ All her persecutors over- 
took her between the straits’ (a2q¥50 P2, RV ‘within 
the straits’). 

As a verb ‘strait’ occurs only in Sus” ‘T am 
straited on every side,’ where mod. editions give 
‘straitened’ (creva wor mavToder). 

The verb straiten is used both literally and 
figuratively. 

4. Literally it means (1) to shorten or narrow, e.g. Job 3719 
‘The breadth of the waters is straitened’ (psa, lit. ‘in narrow- 
ness,’ 7.e. ‘in a narrow channel,’ RVm ‘ congealed’). 

2. Figuratively, ‘straiten’ means narrow (opp. ‘ enlarge’) or 
confine, and so hamper : Job 1223 ‘He enlargeth the nations and 
straiteneth them again’ (Heb. as RV ‘ brixy veth them in,’ RVm 
“leadeth them away’), 187, Pr 412 (both of the straitening of 
steps—‘ Widening of the steps is a usual Oriental figure for “the 
bold and free movements of one in prosperity, as straitening of 
them is for the constrained and timid action of one in adversity’ 
—Davidson on Job 18’). 

The adv. straitly means either (1 ) closely, Jos 
6) ‘Jericho was straitly shut up’ (m373 1935, 
RV ‘shut the gates, and was shut in’); Wis 1736 

‘was straitly kept’ (€¢poupetro, RV ‘was kept in 
ward’); Sir 261° ‘keep her in straitly’ (crepéwooy 
guvraxyv, RV ‘keep strict watch’): or (2) strictly, 
as Ac 47 ‘Let us straitly threaten them’ (TR 
drewkyn drednowueda ; edd. omit dren, Whence RV 
‘let us threaten them’). 

Straitness.—Dt 28°° ‘In the siege and in the 
straitness, wherewith thine enemies shall distress 
thee’ (RV ‘shall straiten thee’), so vv.> 7, Jer 19%. 
The word also occurs in Job 361% opposed to “a 
broad place,’ and 2 Mac 127" (crevdrys). Cf. Is 58% 
Cov. ‘Wherfore fast we (saye they) and thou seist 
it not? we put our lives to straitnesse, and thou 
regardest 1t not?’ J. HASTINGS. 


STRANGE, STRANGER. ords have 
shades of meaning in AV which : are now Almost 
obsolete, and they are also used to represent 
various Heb. terms, whose significations are materi- 
ally distinct. On the other hand, the word ‘strange’ 
has a connotation in modern English which it 
never possesses in the OT, and very rarely in the 
NT. Hence in many passages considerable con- 
fusion, which might have been obviated by a 

* Chaucer uses the ptcp. in its lit. Sense, ‘drawn,’ applying it 
toasword: Nonne Preestes Tale, 537— 


‘Pirrus with his streite swerd 
When he hadde hent king Priam by the berd, 
And slay n him.’ 


+ ‘Straight’ is a distinct word, from Anglo-Sax. streht, ptep. 


of streccan, to stretch. 
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change of rendering in the RV, is produced in the 
mind of the English reader, 
‘ ‘ Strange’ (Old Fr. estrange, Lat. extranews) and 
: stranger’ mean in a great many instances simply 
foreign’ * [a word unknown to AV except in 
1 Mac 15°, 2 Mae 1074; but introduced by RV in 
Zeph 18, Ac 26" in place of AV ‘strange’] and 
‘foreigner’ (AV only Ex 12” [wrongly for ‘so- 
Journer,’ ayn}, Dt 15°, Ob™, Eph 2” [wrongly for 
‘sojourner,’ mdpocxos]; but introduced by RV in 
Ly 22%, Dt 17'5 23% 29% by Amer. RV in Ru 2” 
and 2§ 15” for AV ‘stranger,’ and by RV in Dt 
14" for AV ‘alien’). It would conduce to clear- 
ness if, in the great majority of instances where 
(as in all the above OT passages except Ex 12" as 
noted) derivatives of the root 123 are employed, the 
renderings ‘foreign’ and ‘foreigner’ were adopted. 
Thus we should have ‘ foreigner(s)’ for 733(7)-73 (Lit. 
‘son of foreignness’) or '3(7) °32 in Gn 17” (defined 
by the || ‘not of thy seed’) 2’, Ex 12% [all P], Lv 
22” [H], 2S 22. 46— Ps 18%- 48 Rizk 447-9 dis) Neh 92, 
Is 56°: ® 60! 61° 628, Ps 1447-1; and ‘foreign (not 
‘strange’) god(s)’ (133 2» Dt 322, Mal 2", Ps 81”; 
‘ars Dn 11°; '3(7) as Gn 3524, Jos 242% 3 [all EK], 
Jg 10%,1S8 73, Jer 5, 2 Ch 33°; pasa a3 aby Dt 
3115) ; ‘foreign vanities,’ ¢.e. idolatries (1 ban Jer 
8); ‘foreign altars’ (‘3 ninam 2 Ch 142); ‘foreign 
soil’ (’3 n>qw Ps 1374); ‘everything foreign’ (/rbp 
Neh 13°), 

The same rendering would reproduce 33 in Gn 
31 [but here, perhaps, in narrower sense of ‘not 
of one’s father’s family ’], Dt 147 [|| 13] 15® (ef. 43 wry 
17?) 23" [opp. ‘thy brother’] 292. [+ ‘who cometh 
from a far distant land’], Jg 17! (defined by ‘who 
is not of the children of Israel’), Ru 2”, 8S 15! 
[|| 723 ‘exile’], 1 K8#[+ ‘who is not of thy people’] 
= OhiG ve on 68 ls 2ooelua 52. Oba both 
|| ou]. So we should have a ‘ foreign (not ‘ strange’) 
people’ (723 oy Ex 218 [E]), ‘foreign apparel’ 
(‘1 ¥3222 Zeph 18), ‘foreign land’ (4:723 pay Ex 2” [J] 
18° [E]) ; note esp. ni:733 03 of ‘strange (7.e. foreign 
irone lst |) wives ah Welds aS eiizr V0)2s ttle ls lie teas 
Neh 137-7), A ‘strange wonian’ (4:73:)is a techn. 
term in Proverbs for a harlot (perhaps because in 
Israel harlots were originally chiefly foreigners) : 
Pr 216 7° 5” [all || 731 (79x)] 6% [I] ¥7 nex] 237? [| 3,47). 

The word 73, which is also frequently rendered 
‘stranger’ in AV, can in some of its usages hardly 
be distinguished in sense from 733 (see art. 
FOREIGNER), but, if a distinctive Eng. term be 
desired, we would suggest ‘alien’ (used in AV in 
Ex 18° [wrongly for ‘sojourner,’ gér], Dt 14”, Job 
19, Ps 69°), La 5? [alll 53], Is 61° [553 un], He 
1134 [adn45rptos], Eph 2! [darn\wrprwmévor || E-vor]; and 
introduced by RV in Pr 5" [11], Ezk 447 [13372], and 
by Amer. RV in Ps 1447 1" [533 »33)). 

Zar may denote ‘alien’ or ‘strange’ in a nar- 
rower or a wider sense ; (a) strange to a person: 
Job 1927 ‘and mine eyes shall behold, and not 
another’ (m. ‘as a stranger’), a passage of doubtful 
meaning; Pr 14 ‘The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, and a stranger doth not intermeddle 
with its joy’; 27 ‘Let another man praise thee 
5 ce CURIE 2: 6 >; ef. the ‘alien woman’ (79s 
m7) of Pr 218 5% 20 75 2214 23° [several times || 72933, 
see above]. (6) Strange to a family, t.c. belonging 
to another household: Dt 25°, 1 K 3!8, Job 19%, Ps 
1094, Pr 5! 17 61111 201 2718 ; fig. of another house- 
hold than God’s, Hos 57; esp. of another family 
than the priests (Ex 29% 30°, Nu 31° 8 17°( Eng. 16%] 
187 [all P], Lv 22% 2-18 [all H]), or of another tribe 
than Levi (Nu 1! 18*[both P]). (c¢) Strange to a 
land, i.e. foreign; so freq. plur. 2° ‘ foreigners,’ 

* Of. Udall, Erasm. Paraph. i. fol. 65, ‘the straunge woman’ 
(of the Syro-Pheenician); Homilies, p. 512, ‘a certain strange 
philosopher’ ; Shaks. Henry VIII. u. iv. 15— 

‘IT am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 
Born out of your dominions.’ 


‘aliens’ (often with the implication of hostility) : 
Hos 79 87, Is 17% 252-5 299 615, Jer 5 308 512 !, ‘La 
5°, Ezk 72! 11° 1682 287 302 31, J1 4 (3), Ob4, 
Job 15", Ps 54°); note esp. the phrases a ‘strange 
god’ (1 oy Ps 447%) 8110), Ts 43 [47 alone, ef. 
Oo ‘strange ones’ in Dt 32% and in Jer 2” 3})), 
‘strange (v.e. foreign) waters’ (2 K 194, Jer 18"), 
‘strange slips’ (11 7221, lit. ‘vine-slip of an alien,’ 
Is 17°) ; God’s térah is counted as alien (:a¥n3 7)"\D2 
Hos 8); ‘his work is alien’ (Is 282!, see below), 
(d) Strange to the Law: ‘strange incense’ (77) np 
Ex 30’ [P]); ‘strange fire’ (aq7 wy Ly 101, Nu 34 
26°! [all P]). See NADAB. 

The LXX and NT equivalents of ‘strange’ and 
‘stranger’ in the senses discussed above will be 
found under art. FOREIGNER. 

The idea of foreign naturally leads to that of 
unfamiliar or unknown: Job 19% ‘I am become 
a foreigner (2,) in their eyes’; Ps 69% ‘Tt am 
become estranged (19) unto my brethren, and a 
foreigner (173:) to my mother’s children’; Ee 6? 
‘a stranger (1733) eateth it’; Is 287 ‘foreign (7:73) 
is his task, alien (71) his act’ [ef. the common ex- 
pression ‘this is foreign to one’s nature’; or is the 
meaning here that he acts as if dealing with 
(foreign) enemies ?] ; Jer 2?!‘ a foreign vine’ (7:79: jz3 
fig. of degenerate Israel) ; Pr 20!° 27%, where 7; and 
423 are both used of persons wnknown to one.* 

This last usage approaches, but does not reach, 
the modern sense of ‘strange,’ namely peculiar or 
wonderful, a sense which is pretty near to that re- 
presented by &evifovrd Twa (‘certain strange things’) 
of Ac 17° (ef. Eevifovra cuudopat, ‘strange sutter- 
ings’ of 2 Mac 9%), gerlfovrar (‘they think it 
strange’) of 1 P 44, and wi EeviferGe (‘ think it not 
strange’) of v.%. Once only is this sense unmis- 
takably conveyed by ‘strange’ in canonical Scrip- 
ture, namely in Lk 5° ‘We have seen strange 
things to-day.’ The Gr. is rapdéofos, which occurs 
in the same sense in. the Apocrypha in Jth 13", 
Wis 5? 19° (cf. v.8 @avwaords), Sir 43%, 2 Mac 94 [EV 
in last ‘contrary to expectation ’}. 

It is most unfortunate and confusing that AV 
uses ‘stranger’ also to represent 73 or (thrice, Lv 
258: -47) the allied term avin, words which would 
be much more happily rendered ‘sojourney.’ 
‘Stranger’ might suitably be retained as tr™ of 
both 33 and 7: in the few instances where their 
specific renderings ‘foreign(er)’ and ‘alien’ hardly 
suit the idiom or the context. The standing and 
privileges of the gér (the familiar ‘stranger within 
thy gates’) are described fully in art. GER. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

STRAW (3m ¢eben, in Is 25" and mathbén ; &xupor, 
palea). —The Hebrew teben is the same as the 
Arabie tibn, which is the straw of wheat and 
barley cut by the threshing machine into pieces 
from 4 to 2 in. long, and more or less split and 
torn, and mixed with chaff. It is the universal 
accompaniment to the provender of the domestic 
herbivorous animals. It is usually mixed with 
barley, and takes the place of hay. It was mixed 
with clay in the manufacture of unbaked bricks 
(see Dillm.-Ryssel on Ex 5’). In one passage (Jer 
23°83) AV tr. it ‘chaff,’ RV ‘straw’ (see CHAFF). 
In one (Job 2138) AV and RV tr. it ‘stubble.’ In 
all the rest (Gn 2425 22, Ex 57 10-11. 12.13. 16.18, Jor 1919, 
1K 4%, Job 4177 Is 11% 65%) both VSS tr. 1 
‘straw.’ As ‘straw’ in Western Janguages refers 
to whole stalks of the cereals, it might be better 
to adopt the Arab. tibn, a word now well under- 


* The denom. verb 733 occurs in Hithp. in sense of ‘make 
oneself strange,’ ‘act as a stranger’ in Gn 427 (of Joseph’s 
attitude to his brothers) and 1 K 14°: 6 (of Jeroboam’s wife feign- 
ing herself to be a stranger). In Dt 32-7 the words "D¥ 39337]9 
(AV ‘lest their adversaries should behave themselves strangely’) 
appear to mean ‘lest ... should misdeem’ (RY), 7.e. fail to 
recognize the truth [lit. ‘treat as foreign,’ cf. Jer 194). 
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stood, and which is better than ‘cut straw,’ as it 
includes the chaff. There is no reason for the 
rendering ‘stubble’ or ‘chaff’? Whole straw is 
seldom used for any purpose in the East. 
G. E. Post. 
STREAM.—See Brook and River. 


STREET.—In Oriental towns the streets seem to 
owe their form and direction more to accident 
than design. The houses are built with a view to 
seclusion and comfort within, and with little care 
as to what is without. Space is precious, so the 
streets are narrow ; and as no order is enforced in 
building, they twist and turn among the houses 
with bewildering effect. They are usually un- 
paved, and go swiftly to mud in rainy weathex, 
Often, in spite of the industry of innumerable 
dogs, the refuse cast out is at once offensive and 
dangerous to health. The upper storeys frequently 
project over the street, Jeaving only a narrow 
opening overhead. This utilizes space, and forms 
a shelter from heat. In unwalled towns and vil- 
lages, in obedience to the instinct of defence, the 
houses are crushed closely together: the openings 
between them are rather alleys than streets. 
Schick gives the average width of the streets in 
Jerusalem as 2°75 m. (ZDPV, 1884, iv. 217); the 
otevwrot of Josephus (BJ Vv. viii. 1) would still 
accurately describe most of them. Where a town 
is built on a steep slope, as, ¢.g., in Safed, the roofs 
of the lower houses sometimes form the street in 
front of the higher. 

Tobit. (1327) sees the streets of the future Jeru- 
salem ‘paved with beryl, and carbuncle, and 
stones of Ophir’ (cf. Rev 21*1). Herod the Great 
laid a main street in Antioch with ‘ polished 
stone’ (Jos. Ant. XVI. v. 3). This is the first 
mention of actual pavement. Agrippa I. con- 
sented to the paving of Jerusalem with white 
stone (4b, XX. ix. 7). The two spacious thorough- 
fares characteristic of Syro-Greek and Syro-Roman 
cities, which cut through the city at right angles, 
were commonly paved with stone. Their remains 
can be traced in Bozrah, Damascus, etc.; but by 
far the finest example is found at Shuhba, on the 
north-western shoulder of Jebel Haurfén. In 
some cases the central roadway was separated 
from the passage for foot passengers on either 
side by a stately colonnade. The imposing eflect 
of this arrangement may still be seen among the 
ruins of Jerash. 

Men of the same trade are usually found in one 
street. In Jer 37+ we read of the ‘ bakers’ street.’ 
Josephus (BJ V. viii. 1) says Titus entered through 
the second wall ‘at the place where are the mer- 
chants of wool, the braziers and the market for 
cloth.’ So in Cairo and Damascus, for instance, 
we have the bazaars of the braziers, the silver- 
smiths, the saddlers, ete. The goods are exposed 
for sale in little shops whose fronts are entirely 
open. The bazaars are frequently roofed with 
glass. As strictly business streets, they are shut 
at sunset, and closely guarded. 

yn, ‘what is without,’ is the Heb. word which 
properly corresponds to street: 2m is unhappily 
often so rendered, esp. in AV (less often in RY), 
but it really means broad or open place (cf. Driver 
on Am 5% or Dn 9”). Kor yin LXX gives 68és (Is 
5% ete.), &odos (28 1% ete.), diodos (Is 7%), mareta 
(Ps 18® ete.) ; for pinm-s-dy (Job 18"), émt ™ poawm ov 
éEwrépw, where the sense is obviously ‘on the face 
of the earth’ (Davidson, Job, ad loc.). In each 
case AV and RV render ‘street.’ This is right 
when the reference is to the outside of the house. 
The context determines the meaning. In Ps 144% 
RV gives correctly ‘in our fields.’ 23: is repre- 
sented in LXX by 666s (Is 59), diod0s (Dt 1324) 
éraunis (Ps 14414); 


? 


but the usual equivalent is 


m\areia, in which the root idea is the same. It 
applies to the open space at the gate (see OPEN 
PLACE) where assemblies met, cases were tried, 
and business done; also to any square or open 
space in the city, as, ¢.g., before the house of God 
(Ezk 10}%). pw occurs in Pr 78, Ec 1245, Ca 3?. 
In the first LXX renders diodes, ‘thoroughfare’ ; 
in the others dyopd. This corresponds with Arab, 
stik=‘market,’ or ‘place of concourse’: zukak is 
used for the common passages between the houses. 

In NT mhdareia and pin are practically synony- 
mous. Although in Lk 14%! we read mdareias Kal 
pipas, possibly here implying distinction in breadth, 
and rendered ‘streets and lanes,’ yet the street 
called Straight in Damascus is called piyun (Ac guy; 
and it was one of the finest streets in Syria. For 
dyopa (Mk 655) RV gives correctly ‘market place.’ 

W. EwIne. 

STRENGTH OF ISRAEL.— The EV tr. of the 
Divine title byw ny3 in 1S 15%. The word ns3 
occurs parallel with 75, nqxen, 723, 4773, In a 
list of INvine attributes in 1 Ch 294, where it is 
tr. in EV ‘victory’ (so LXX vin). Driver (Heb. 
Text of Samuel, p. 98) points out that the proper 
meaning of the root ns3 is splenduwit, and argues 
that the sense of victory is a special and derived 
one. He adopts for 5xiw ns: the tr. ‘the Glory of 
Israel’ (similarly, Lohr). H. P. Smith (following 
the Vulg. triwmphator) renders ‘the Victor’ ; 
Wellh. ‘the Faithful one. The LXX in1S8 15% 
has kai dvatpeOjoerar “Iopayd eis dU0, which implies 
that the Gr. translator read or misread msm for ms3. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

STRIKE, STROKE.—The verb ‘to strike’ is of 
Anglo-Sax. origin, coming from strican ‘to ad 
vance swiftly and smoothly ’ (Middle Eng. striken),* 
though it is allied to Lat. stringere ‘to touch 
swiftly and lightly, graze.’ It is thus properly an 
intrans. verb, its trans. form being ‘ stroke’ (from 
Anglo-Sax. stracian, causal of strican). But 
‘strike’ early adopted a transitive sense, and the 
two verbs were not kept distinct. 

1. In AV ‘strike’ occurs transitively in the 
phrase ‘strike through.’ 

For example: Jg 525 ‘When she had pierced and stricken 
through his temples’ Qn=2 mpm, RV ‘she struck through his 
temples’; Moore ‘she . . . demolishes his temple, 2it. makes it 
vanish,’ with a long note justifying the tr.; the Oxf. Heb. Lea. 
gives ‘pierce’: the Heb. vb. is usually intrans. ‘pass on or away,’ 
but here and in Job 2074 it is trans. ‘pass through’); Job 2074 
‘The bow of steel shall strike him through,’ Ps 110°, Pr 728, 
La 49, Hab 314 (RV ‘pierce’). It is a strong phrase meaning 
to crush, and the verb ‘strike’ has its original meaning of swift 
motion. Of. Milton, Reform. in Eng. i. ‘The bright and 
blissful Reformation (by Divine Power) strook through the 
black and settled Night of Ignorance and Anti - Christian 
Tyranny.’ 

2. Through the confusion between ‘strike’ and 
‘stroke,’ the former came to mean rub smoothly. 
There are some examples in AY. 

Ex 127 ‘ They shall take of the blood and strike it on the two 
side-posts’ Qin}, LXX @zccve1, RV ‘put it’); so 1222; also 
2 K 511 * He will surely come out to me, and stand, and eall on 
the name of the Lord his God, and strike his hand over the 
place, and recover the leper’ (Dip2a-by Wn) 3, LXX exibyces 
Tiy Keipe avToU il cov cexrov, RV ‘wave his hand over the place’ 
—because it is the same Heb. verb that is used for ‘waving’ the 
‘wave-offering’ [Ex 2924: 26 etc.], for waving the hand as a signal 
[Is 132], and the like—see Oay, Heb. Lex. s. 713); To 111 ‘He 
strake of the gall on his father’s eyes’ (specizace viv yoady tx} 
zous ogbarucs). Cf. Holland, Pliny, ii. 313, ‘If the side-posts or 
doore-cheeks of any house be striked with the said bloud, where- 
soever magicians are busie with their feats and juggling casts, 
they shall take no effect.’ 


*This early meaning is most nearly seen in the phrase 
stricken in age or in years: Gn 18 ‘Now Abraham and 
Sarah were old and well stricken in age’ [O%D°2 O'N>, which is 
always the Heb. whether the Eng. be ‘age’ (Gn 1811 241, Jos 
231.2) or ‘years’ (Jos 131 bis)] ; Lk 17 ‘They both were now well 
stricken in years’ (spoBeSyxores ty roils Fuipous auray), 118, Of, 
Robinson’s More’s Utopia, 29, ‘I chaunced to espye this fore- 
sayde Peter talkynge with a certayne Straunger, a man well 


stricken in age.’ 


STRIPES 


3. To ‘strike sail’ is simply to haul it down in 
order to ease the ship: Ac 277 ‘strake sail,’ Gr. 
Xardoavres TO oxevos, RV ‘ they lowered the gear ’— 
see Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck, p. 105dh 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 329f.; and ‘the 
notes by Page and by Knowling. 

4. To ‘strike hands’ is to become security, as 
Pr 178 “A man void of understanding striketh 
hands, and becometh surety in the presence of his 
friend,’ so 6! 1145™- 99°65, Job 178, Ad. Est 148. The 
expression is Heb. and arises from the action. 

5. In the Pref. to AV occurs the rare but intel- 
ligible phrase ‘strike the stroke’; ‘The vintage 
of Abiezer, that strake the stroke ; yet the glean- 
ing of grapes of Ephraim was not to be despised.’ 

6. The verb ‘to strike’ is used for the action of 
God’s hand in disease or death, and the result is a 
‘stroke.’ 

Strike: 2$ 1215 ‘The Lord struck the child that Uriah’s wife 
bare unto David, and it was very sick’; 2 Ch 1320 ‘The Lord 
struck him, and he died’; Is 15 ‘Why should ye be stricken any 
more?’ ; 167 ‘Surely they are stricken’ (Q°N2}-9X, RV ‘utterly 
stricken’); 534 ‘We did esteem him stricken’; 538 ‘For the 
transgressions of my people was he stricken’ (9? 23, RVm 
‘to whom the stroke was due’—see Cheyne’s and Skinner’s 
notes). Cf. Knox, Works, iii. 231, ‘I can not but feir lyke 
plagues to stryke the realme of England’; Bunyan, Holy War, 
27, ‘My brave Lord Innocent fell down dead (with grief, some 
say ; With being poisoned with the striking breath of one IIl- 
Pause, as say others).’ 

Stroke: Job 232 ‘My stroke is heavier than my groaning’ (so 
RV; Heb. lit. as AVm ‘my hand’: but it is scarcely possible, 
says Davidson, that ‘my hand’ should mean ‘the hand of God 
upon me,’ 7.e. ‘my stroke’; see his note); 38618 ‘ Beware lest he 
take thee away with his stroke’ (PEY1 Fn’Dr]3, RV ‘lest thou 
be led away by thy sufficiency,’ RVm ‘ lest wrath lead thee away 
into mockery’); Ps 3919 ‘Remove thy stroke away from me’; 
Is 146 ‘He who smote the people in wrath with a continual 
stroke’; Ezk 2416 ‘I take from thee the desire of thine eyes 
with a stroke.’ The ‘stroke’* of OT, as of Is 534 8, was prob- 
ably leprosy ; in modern language a ‘stroke’ is paralysis. See 
art. PLAGUE in vol. iii. p. 887. Cf. Shaks. Rich. L/. 1, i. 31— 

‘More welcome is the stroke of death to me 
Than Bolingbroke to England.’ 


Timon of Athens, tv. i. 283— 


‘ Plagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for stroke.’ ‘ 


J. HASTINGS. 
STRIPES. —See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 
vol. i. p. 527. 


STUBBLE.—In one place (Job 211°) this is the 
unfortunate tr" (AV and RV) of teben (see STRAW). 
In all other places it is the equivalent, in both 
Eng. VSS, of wp kash. The LXX tr. this word 
in two places (Job 13° 41%) xépros; in eight 
kaddun (=‘stubble’ or ‘straw’), and in four ¢pv- 
yava (‘dry sticks’ and ‘stems,’ including stubble, 
such as are gathered for fuel). This is the current 
(not classical) meaning of the Arab. cognate kash. 
Once (Is 33") the expression ‘ye shall bring forth 
stubble’ is tr. by LXX aic@néjoecGe (B), ‘ye shall 
perceive,’ or aloxuvdnrecte (S% 2), “ye shall be 
ashamed,’ evidently a different reading. Grain in 
Bible lands is not cut by the sickle, but pulled up 
by the roots, or the straw broken off short near 
them. Consequently there is little stubble in the 
harvest field, in our sense of the term. When 
teben was withheld from them, the Israelites had 
to utilize kash for the manufacture of their bricks. 
Kash refers to such remnants of grain stalks, with 
sticks and stumps of small plants, as are ex- 
pressed by ¢gpiyava. Such furnish the pasturage 
of countless herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 
They are liable to catch fire and burn. Most 
of the allusions to stubble are with reference to 
such contlagrations (Ex 15’, Is 5%, J] 2° ete.). It 
is finally rooted up and carried away by the wind 


oy i 10 and 
*In the same way the subst. ‘blow’ is used in Ps 3910 a 
Jer 1417. In the former passage RV retains, the Heb. being 
found only there ; in the latter it changes into wound, 
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(Job 13%5, Is 404, Jer 1374 etc.). One of the most 
characteristic spectacles witnessed in passing over 
the breezy plains of Syria, after the harvest is 
over, is that of the uprooted plants of the large 
Umbellifere, Composite, and others, often with a 
spherical contour, dried to excessive lightness by 
the hot winds and whirled across the fields, leaping 
madly over stones and inequalities in the surtace, 
and sometimes taking long flights in the air, then 
pausing a moment, only to bound off again, until 
they are caught in some thorn bush, or lost to view 
beyond the distant horizon, (Cr 1d, Tom, 


STUFF (Lat. stupa, stuppa, the coarse part of 
flax, tow, Old Fr. estoffe) is used in AV in the 
sense of goods, esp. household furniture. The 
Heb. is b> keli, except in Ex 367 (2~9n, lit. ‘ work,’ 
of the furniture of the tabernacle). The Gr. is ra 
oxevdouara, Jth 15"; or ra cxe’y, Jth 16'%, Lk 17%. 
Cf. Udall, Erasmus’ Par. i. 7, ‘All that ever they 
had about them of stuffe or furniture, shewed 
and testifyed povertie and simplicitie’; North, 
Plutarch, 871, ‘This man after he had spent the 
most part of his father’s goods, was so sore in debt, 
that he was driven to sell his household stutte, by 
billes set up on every post.’ 

In 2Ch 2e4ing “stutl’? means ‘materials’ for 
building. Cf. Erasmus, Crede, 39, ‘ Certayne men 
... have taught that he doth create which doth 
brynge forthe and make somewhat of nothynge, 
which belongeth onely to God, and that he doth 
make which frameth or shapeth ony thing of some 
matere or stuffe’; Ex 39° Tind. ‘And the brod- 
rynge of the ygirdel that was upon it was of the 
same stuffe and after the same worke of gold.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

STUMBLING BLOCK.—The word ‘ block’ was 
formerly used of a lump of wood, stone, or the 
like, in one’s way, and was then applied fig. to any 
obstruction. Thus Payne, Royal Hach. 38, ‘At 
which common block many weakelings do stumble.’ 
The expression exists now only in the compound 
‘stumbling-block,’ and only the compound is found 
in AV, 

The words so tr@ are in Heb.: (1) mikshél (Lv 1914, Is 5714, 
Jer 671, Ezk 329 719 143.4 *); and (2) makshélah (Zeph 13). The 
Gr. words are: (1) zpcoxeyue (Sir 3924, Ro 1418, 1 Co 89); (2) 
Ziroy xporzemyeros (Sir 317); and (3) czavdcaey (Wis 141, Sir 76, 
Ro 119, 1 Co 12, Rev 214). See OrrEeNce, vol. iil. p. 5864. 

In the same way stumblingstone is used in Ro 
9?2- 33 (Nios mpockbuparos), for which RV gives ‘ stone 
of stumbling,’ the AV expression for the same Gr. 
in] P 2%. ‘Stone of stumbling’ occurs also in Is 
84 for "eben negeph, the latter word meaning lit. 
‘plague,’ ‘stroke’ (see STRIKE, STROKE). 

J. HASTINGS. 

SUA (B Zovd, A Zousd, AV Sud), 1 Es 52°=Siaha, 
Ezr 2; Sia, Neh 7%”. 


SUAH (mo; B Xovxi, A and Lue. Yove).—An 
Asherite, 1 Cu 7%. 


SUBAI (2vfael), 1 Es 5% =Shamlai, Ezr 2%; Sal- 
mai, Neh 7*. 


SUBAS (ZovBds, AV Suba), 1 Es 5*4.—His sons 
were among the sons of Solomon’s servants who 
returned with Zerubbabel. ‘There is no correspond- 
ing name in the lists of Ezr 2, Neh 7. 


SUCATHITES (anny; B Swryatielu, A Dwxaheip, 
Lue. Lovxabelu).—A family of scribes that dwelt 
at Jabez, 1 Ch 2%. See SHIMEATHITES, and cf. 
GENEALOGY, iv. 39, and Wellh. de Gentibus, 30 ft. 


SUCCEED, SUCCESS.—To succeed (Lat. suc. 
cédere, from sub, next, and cédere, to go; Fr. sue 
* On Ezekiel’s ‘ block-gods’ see Davidson’s note to 64, 
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céder) is simply to follow; and snecess (Lat. 
successus, Old Vr. sweces) is that which follows. 
Thus, Shaks. JJ Henry VJ. I. iv. 2— 

‘After summer evermore succeeds 

Barren winter’ ; 

Tymme, Calvin’s Genesis, 785, ‘This verily was 
rare honour, to be tolde of the event, and successe 
to come of fourteene yeares’—in reference to the 
interpretation of Pharaoh’s dreams. In modern 
Ene. when the reference is to the result of an 
enterprise, ‘succeed’ and ‘success’ denote pro- 
sperity, but in older Eng. the nature of the result 
was not contained in the words themselves, but 
had to be indicated by an ady. or adjective. 


Succeed: In Sir 488 the verb occurs in its simple sense, and 
the prep. is expressed, ‘Who anointedst kings to take revenge, 
and prophets to succeed after him’ (d:adcxous mer aorov). We 
still say ‘ follow after,’ but not ‘succeed after.’ The nature of 
the result is expressed by an adv. in To 46 ‘If thou deal truly, 
thy doings shall prosperously succeed to thee’ (eicd.c1 toovras 
gy rois Epyos cov). Cf. Shaks. Lear, 1. ii, 157, ‘The effects he 
writes of succeed unhappily.’ 

Success: It was possible in 1611 to use ‘success’ in a good 
sense ;* it occurs so once in AV, 2 Mac 1028 ‘For a pledge of 
their success and victory’ yyvov elyuspins xx} vizys). So Fuller, 
Holy State, 258, ‘God causeth sometimes the sunne of successe 
to shine as well on bad as good projects.’ But elsewhere in AV 
an adj. is used, either ‘good’ (Jos 18, 1S 18heading, To 712, Wis 
1319, Sir 209 3818, 1 Mac 455 823, 2 Mac 1023 1316) or ‘ prosperous’ 
(Sir 4326), Cf, Fuller, Holy State, 109, ‘God mouldeth some for 
a scholemaster’s life, undertaking it with desire and delight and 
discharging it with dexterity and happy successe.’ On the other 
hand, Holy State, 79, ‘Sorrow-struck with some sad signe of ill- 
successe’; and Milton, PR iv. 1— 

‘Perplexed and troubled at his bad success, 
The tempter stood:’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


SUCCOTH.—4. (nian) A place so called accord- 
ing to Gn 33" because of the booths (Heb. sakkéth) 
which Jacob made there for his cattle. In the 
Heb. text of this verse sukkdth occurs three times 
and is rendered ‘Succoth ’—‘ booths’—‘ Suecoth ’ 
in AVand RV. The LXX by using cxyvai three 
times makes clear the identity of Swccoth with 
booths, which has to be explained in the margin of 
AV and RY, but conveys the impression that the 
name of Succoth was then =xyval. Josephus (Ant. 
I. xxi. 1) states that the place was so called in his 
time; but this name would not have been given 
before the period of Greek supremacy. The Tare. 
and Syr. preserve the proper name Succoth, but in 
place of the second sukkéth (tr. ‘booths’ in EV) 
use joo, N>oep, words which in a moditied form are 
employed as equivalents for ‘tabernacles’ and 
‘booths’ in Ly 23%: and other places where 
reference is made to the Feast of Tabernacles. 
The Vulgate explains ‘ Socoth, id est tabernacula,’ 
though ‘tentoriis’ correspouds to ‘booths’ in the 
earlier part of the verse. 


The passages where the name occurs are: Gn 3317 Szyvai: 
Jos 1327 B Yoxxwhe, A Yiaxe, Luc. Yxob; Jg 85-6 BYoz ye, in v.16 
77s chews, A Yozxyad; 1K 746 (v.53 in LXX) Sozydd; 2Ch 417 
B Sexxol (2), A Yoxxd0; Ps 608 B ray cxmvayv, Aq. cvoxiecuay ; 
Ps 1088 § ray cxyvopeerav, ART czqvav. 


Vhe passages in Joshua, Judges, Kines, and 
Chron. refer to a place E. of Jordan. Jos 1327 
mentions Succoth as in the territory of Sihon, 
king of Heshbon. In Gideon’s pursuit of the 
Midianites as related in Je 8, he comes to Sucecoth 
after crossing the Jordan. From the references 
in Ps 60® [Heb.&] 1087 [Heb.8] to the ‘valley of 
Succoth’ nothing definite as to geographical posi- 
tion can be inferred, but a locality east of the 
Jordan is suitable (note that the LXX in these two 
passages does not treat Succoth as a proper name). 
Jerome on Gn 33” (Quest. Heb. in lib. Gen.) ob- 
serves with reference to Succoth: ‘Est autem 
usque hodie civitas trans Jordanem hoe vocabulo 


* On the other hand, it is found in the Rhemish NT in a bad 
sense : ‘As God hath shewed by the successe of all Heretical 
Colloquies, Synodes, and Assemblies in Germanie, France, Poole 
and. other places in our daies’ (note on Ac 1528), : 


inter partes Scythopoleos.’ Jerome testifies to the 
survival of the Heb. name, while Josephus (as 
already remarked) testifies to the existence of its 
Gr. equivalent. The Talm. Jerus. (Shebiith, ix. 2) 
gives myn (in some edd. abysn) as yet another 
name for Succoth, and Merrill (Last of the Jordan, 
p. 886), followed by Conder (Heth and Moab, p. 
183) and G. A. Smith (HGAHL, 585), proposes Ted/ 
Deir‘ Alla, a mound about 1 mile N. of the Jabbok, 
as the site of the ancient Succoth, and the present 
equivalent of aya. A place Sdkat, about 10 miles 
south of Beisan, on the west of the Jordan, has 
also been proposed as the site; but, though this 
may meet the requirements of the narrative in 
Gn 33, a place E. of the Jordan seems necessary 
for some of the other places where the namie is 
mentioned. Tristram (Bible Places, p. 345) failed 
to find any trace of the name Succoth east of 
Jordan. 

2. (Sorxé), Ex 12%? 13”) Nu 33>9%) ‘The first 
encampment of the children of Israel on leaving 
Egypt. The word is a pure Heb. one, signifying 
‘booths’ or ‘tents’ (see above), but Egyptologists 
regard it as the equivalent of an Egyptian word 
Thuku or Thuket, the name of a region of which 
the capital was Pithom. Brugsch and Naville are 
agreed on this point, but not as to the situation 
of Pithom. Ebers proposes a different Egyptian 
word as the equivalent of Succoth, but agrees with 
Naville as to the position of the region so desig- 
nated. Referring to art. Exopus, vol. 1. p. 8.2, 
it will be seen that the neighbourhood of the 
station Ramses, on the railway from Zagazig to 
Ismailia, corresponds to the ancient Succoth. 
The children of Israel must have remained here 
a short time to arrange themselves in order for 
their. future march; and whether the name was 
used by them in imitation of a similarly sounding 
Egyptian word, or because they then began to 
dwell in booths, may be left an open question. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH (nizzniso ; B’PoxxwhSaverdet, 
A SoxxwOBeribei ; Sochoth-benoth).—In 2 Kk 17* it is 
said that the colonists from Babylon at Samaria 
‘made Succoth-benoth,’ just as the colonists from 
Cuth ‘made Nergal.’ The parallelism between 
Nergal and Succoth-benoth shows that the latter 
must be the name of a deity. As Nergal was the 
patron-god of Cuth, it is reasonable to infer that 
in Succoth-benoth we have a corrupted form either 
of Bel-Merodach, the patron-god of Babylon, or 
of his wife Zarpanit. There is consequently a 
good deal of probability in the conjecture of 
Rawlinson (Herodotus®, i. p. 654) that we have in 
it a corruption of the Babylonian Zarpanit, ‘the 
silvery one,’ which, in accordance with a popular 
etymology, is generally written Zer-banit, ‘the 
seed-creatress,’ in the cuneiform texts. The spell- 
ing of the name in the LXX lends support to this 
view ; and it is just possible that Rawlinson may 
be right in suggesting that the biblical Saccoth is 
due to a confusion between zerit, which seems to 
be a derivative form from zeru (see Haupt, Ninuwod- 
Epos, 8, 35), and zardt, ‘tents’ or ‘booths.’ In 
Am 5*° the name of the Babylonian god Sakkut 
has been transformed into mp, if we accept 
Schrader’s explanation of the passage (SA, 1874, 
pp. 324-332). Perhaps the fact that the images 
of the Babylonian divinities were carried in pro- 
cession in ‘ships’ or arks, assisted in the change 
of the name. It is even possible that by Swccoth 
the Hebrew writer intended to denote these pro- 
cessional shrines, Benoth (from Benith) being 
corrupted from Belith or Belit, the classical Beltis, 
a common title and synonym of Zer-banit. 

LiITERATURE.—Schrader, COT i. 274f.; Delitzsch, Paradies, 
215; Jensen, ZA iv. 352; and the Comm. ad loc. 

A. H. SAYCE, 


SUD 


SUD (2005, Sodi).—The ‘river’ of Babylon, on 
which dwelt ‘Jechonias, the son of Joakim, king 
of Judah,’ and his fellow-exiles (Bar 1+). The 
canal on which Babylon was situated before its 
destruction by Sennacherib was called the Arakhtu ; 
but the whole of Babylonia was intersected by 
small canals, each of which had a name, and it is 
therefore quite possible that in the time of Nebuch- 
adrezzar one of those in the neighbourhood of the 
capital bore a name which resembled Sud. As, 
however, the Greek sibilant can represent more 
than one Semitic letter, it is useless to speculate 
about the Babylonian form of the name until we 
know how it was written in Hebrew or Aramaic. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

SUDDENLY.—The adj. ‘sudden’ and the adv. 
‘suddenly’ were often used formerly without the 
element of surprise which belongs to their root 
(Lat. subitaneus, from subire, ‘to come steathily ’), 
and is always associated with their use in mod. 
English. Thus Shaks. uses ‘sudden’ in the sense 
of soon (Meas. for Meas. I. ii. 83,‘ To-morrow! 
Q, that’s sudden’) ; and of hasty (As You Like It, 
V. il. 8, ‘My sudden wooing, nor her sudden con- 
senting’) and of impetuous (Rich. IL WU. i. 35, 
‘Small showers last long, but sudden storms are 
short’). So also he uses ‘suddenly’ in the sense 
of quickly (Tam. Shrew, ii. 827, ‘Was ever match 
clapped up so suddenly ?’) or presently (1 Henry IV. 
I. iii, 294, ‘When time is ripe, which will be 
suddenly’). In AV ‘suddenly’ means speedily in 
Ps 61° ‘ Let them return and be ashamed suddenly ’ 
(4), LXX 6a raéxous); and in Jer 49% 50+. In 
1 Ti 5% ‘Lay hands suddenly on no man,’ the 
meaning is hastily (Gr. raxéws). J. HASTINGS. 


SUDIAS (BA ovdlas, Luc. ’Q5oud).—A Levitical 
family that returned with Zerubbabel, 1 Es 6%, 
called in Ezr 2® HopAvIAH and in Neh 7# 
HODEVAH. 


SUICIDE.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 
vol. i. p. 5222, ‘ 


SUKKIIM (2°99; B Tpwyodira, A Tpwydodtrat, 
Luc. Dovxiefu).—The name of a tribe mentioned 
together with Libyans and Cushites as led by 
Shishak against Judea (2 Ch 123). The passage 
is not found in the corresponding text of Kings. 
The LXX rendering ‘Troglodytes’ was probably 
suggested by the fact of a place called Suche (Pliny, 
HIN vi. 172) being mentioned among ‘Troglodyte 
possessions ; the same is called by Strabo (iii. 8) 
‘the fortress of Suchus,’ and Suchus, he tells us, 
is aname fora sacred crocodile (ib. xvii. 1). Several 
geographers identify this place with the modern 
Suakin, which, however, may well be an Arabic 
word (sawdkin). he identification of the Sukkiim 
with the inhabitants of Suakin (though accepted 
by Forbiger and Dillmann) is therefore very un- 
certain ; nor is the view of Gesenius, that the word 
should be treated as a Hebrew adjective, ‘dwellers 


in tents,’ much more probable. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


SULPHUR.—See BRIMSTONE. 


** SUN.—The usual word in the OT for the first of 
the great lights of heaven is .,¥, Phoen. wp, Aram. 
xvcv (Dn 614) and shemsha, Arab. shamsun, Assyr. 
samku (samsu in the name Samsu-iluna, ¢. 2200 B.C., 
evidently a west Semitic form). There is consider- 
able uncertainty as to the etymology (for conjec- 
tures see Levy, Wérterb. iiber die Targg. ii. 578 t.). 
Other words for sun are 72%, lit. ‘heat,’ or, adj. [?], 
‘hot? (Job 3028, Ca 6”, Is 24330°6) and? (Jg83 14", 
Job 97), of doubtful derivation. Both these terms 
are used poetically, and the latter occurs in the 
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polis), RV ‘city of destruction’ (see IR-HA-HERES), 
In Job 81°6 the word used is 7x, marg. ‘light.’ 

The earliest mention of the sun in the Bible is 
in Gn 144% [P], in which, however, none of the 
above words are used, the luminary being referred 
to as the greater of the two ‘great lights’ (mé6rdih), 
created to rule the day, the lesser light being to 
rule the night, and to divide the light from the 
darkness (v.}8). Both of them were placed in the 
firmament for signs and for seasons, and for days 
and years (v.44). As the lesser light, the moon was 
the measurer of time, by her constant and clearly- 
marked phases; the sun was, by the constancy 
and regularity of his apparent motion, the real 
indicator. With those of the lesser light, his 
eclipses were regarded as signs foretelling events. 
He indicated the beginning and the end of each 
day; seasons, both religious and agricultural; 
regulated the festivals; and determined the com- 
mencement and termination of every year, his 
movements forming, at the same time, the basis 
of all chronological data. 

Naturally, the ideas of the ancient Hebrews con- 
cerning the movements of the sun, when tested by 
modern science, were erroneous. As we, in the 
language of everyday life, speak of the sun as 
‘rising’ and ‘setting,’ so they spoke of him as 
‘going forth’ (yaza’, Gn 1923 etc. ; zarah, Jg 93, 
2 8 234 etc.) and ‘entering’ (06’, Gn 1512-17 ete.). 
From zarah and 06’ came the expressions, mizrah 
(shemesh), ‘the rising (of the sun),’ also ‘east’; 
and mébd’ (shemesh), ‘the setting (of the sun),’ 
also ‘west.’ The equivalent Assyrian expres- 
sions are similar, being zit (for @zit, from @zai= 
yaza’) Samsi and érib Samsi, the ‘coming forth’ 
and the ‘entering of the sun’ (cf. for the latter, 
the Heb. 232 ‘to become evening’). Poetically, 
this idea of going forth and entering was extended, 
and the sun, as well as the moon, was regarded as 
possessing a habitation (Hab 3!) and a tent or taber- 
nacle (Ps 19!°), set for him by God, from which 
he came forth as a bridegroom from his chamber, 
rejoicing as a strong man to run his course. ‘This 
idea seems to be illustrated by the designs on 
certain of the cylinder-seals of Babylonia, on which 
a deity, evidently the sun-god, is represented 
coming forth through the open doors, which the 
attendants hold back for him, at the same time 
turning their faces away, in order not to be blinded 
by his brightness. In connexion with this, it is 
also worthy of note that the Babylonians speak 
of the bolts of the high heavens greeting the sun 
at his setting, and his beloved wife going to meet 
him. There is hardly any doubt that these 
poetical similes are based upon the unfailing 
regularity of the sun’s daily course, which, in 
more southern latitudes, varies less than with us, 
marking the two cardinal points, and also the divi- 
sion of day and night, with less variation. Such 
expressions as ‘the time when the sun is hot’ (18 
119, Neh 7°) were therefore more precise than they 
would be in our latitudes. Having risen, and run 
his fixed path in his might (Jg 5%!) until the time 
of his greatest heat, the sun went down at the hour 
which, like a living thing, he was supposed to 
know (Ps 1041), 

Like all God’s creatures, the sun was altogether 
dependent on His will, and at His command would 
cease to shine (Job 97); and, this being the case, 
the sun could also undergo a change of his course. 
Of this there are two examples: Joshua’s order 
to the sun to stand still (Jos. 101-14, Sir 46°), and 
the going back of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz 
(2 K 2U81, Is 88"). ‘The former has given rise to 
a considerable amount of discussion, the impro- 
bability of such a change as the stoppage of the 
earth’s rotation implied thereby being generally 
recognized, notwithstanding that God’s power to 
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do so without harm to the world and its inhabit- 
ants cannot admit of doubt. ‘The probability, 
however, is that this passage, being a poetical 
extract from another work, ‘the Book of Jashar,’ 
is not to be understood literaliy, the statement 
being made by poetic licence for some such expres- 
sion as ‘the sun did not set until the enemies of 
Israel were completely defeated,’ @.e. the opera- 
tions were carried out so rapidly, that as much 
was done as if the day had been twice as long 
(ef. v4). On the other hand, the explanation 
that the lengthening of the day, and the continued 
appearance of the sun above the horizon, may have 
been due to a considerabie increase of the refrac- 
tive properties of the atmosphere, is also possible. 
The return of the shadow on the dial has also been 
referred to various causes, and may, according to 
some, have been due to an eclipse (see Bosanquet 
in G. Smith’s Assurbanipal, p. 346, and TSBA iii. 
31 ff., v. 261). In 2 K 2081! it is the shadow only 
that is spoken of; but the parallel passage in Is 
887 mentions also the sun, and on account of this it 
has been contended that the movement recorded 
must have been purely optical. ‘The phenomenon 
referred to in Mk 1533, Lk 2344 45, where it is 
stated that the sun was darkened, cannot refer to 
an eclipse, as it was the time of the full moon. 
The sun is in these passages, to all appearance, 
represented as hiding himself in order to cast a 
veil of darkness over the death of the Son of 
God. Whatever be the explanation of these three 
apparent departures from the sun’s daily routine, 
there is no doubt that they are intended to em- 
phasize the power of God, and His active interest 
in the affairs of man. ‘The same ideas were, to 
all appearance, generally current with regard to 
eclipses in general, these being looked upon in like 
manner as extraordinary manifestations of the 
power of God over nature, or as foreshadowing the 
terrible tokens of the day of judgment (Is 13”, Jl 
219 3— Ac 22), Mt 2429, Mk 13874, Lk 2125, Rev 612 
8i2).* The setting of the sun at bright noonday is 
figurative of loss of happiness, prosperity, or success 
(Is 60”), Jer 159, Am 8°, Mic 3°), whilst the reverse 
of this is indicated by the rising of the ‘sun of 
Righteousness’ of Mal 4? (see also vol. i. p. 193). 

Like the moon, the sun was also regarded as an 
emblem of constancy, on account of the unerring 
daily repetition of his course (Ps 725-17 8936). The 
man who loves God (Jg 53!) and the just ruler (2$23*) 
are both compared with him as the thing of all God’s 
creation shining with the greatest brilliance, whilst, 
for the same reason, he became the image of God 
Himself (Ps 84"). His pure, unfailing light became 
also an emblem of beauty (Ca 6!), and his force in- 
creasing daily, or at certain seasons, typified the 
progress of a good man towards perfection (Pr 418), 
The great luminary (Sir 17%!) and adornment of 
the heavens (Sir 26:6), his light shone on all things ; 
and is surpassed in brilliance only by the heavenly 
world to come, of which God Himself is to be the 
light and the glory (Is 60!9, Ac 2618). 

It is to the penetrating heat of the sun that the 
poetical expression 32, hammdh, is applied (cf. 
* Ps 19°); and by means of this, as well as by his 
light, he exercises his beneficent power, bringing 
forth the fruits of the earth (Dt 33!4), grass with 
.the help of the rain (2 S 254), and giving man the 
desire of life (Ee 117). But the sun has also the 
power of injuring, smiting, and scorching men and 
the fruits of the earth by his heat (Ps 1216, Is 4919, 
Jon 48, Rev 716 168 etc.). 

Observation of the movements of the sun, and 
his influence upon the earth and upon all nature, 


* Mahler, in JAS, 1901, p. 42, explains the plague of dark- 
ness referred to in Ex 1(21ff as an eclipse of the sun, which took 
Pisce in B.0, 1835 (Sitewngsber. der k. Akad. der Wiss., Vienna, 
1885). 


caused all the ancient world, with but few excep- 
tions, to regard him as a living thing; and from 
this view, dwelling, as they did, in the midst of 
heathendom, the ancient Hebrews were not wholly 
free, especially during the time of the kings. Ex- 
cept, however, where a direct reference to idolatry 
is made, the sun is spoken of as a personal living 
being only in the domain of poetry, though, as 
will be seen further on, the writers of the Hebrew 
poetical books had been apparently influenced by 
the heathen teaching concerning the luminary of 
day. He ruled over the day, not as a god but as 
the source of light, heat, and the divisions of time, 
and came forth from his chamber to run his fixed 
course as one of the great creations of God, not as 
being himself a deity whom men should worship. 

Nevertheless, the Hebrews were attracted by the 
worship of the sun, under the influence of the 
heathen nations by whom they were surrounded. 
A common act of worship is that mentioned in 
Job 31%5-27, in which the hand was kissed, and 
which is described as an iniquity to be punished 
by the judges. The law against idolatrous wor- 
ship of the sun and heavenly bodies is given in 
Dt 419, and from 172° we learn that the penalty 
was death by stoning at the gate of the city. The 
open idolatry which took place in the time of the 
kings, however, shows clearly that the laws re- 
corded in the passages quoted were not generally 
observed. 

On the entrance of the Israelites into the Holy 
Land, they found there the worship of the sun 
under the name of Baal-hammon, the last com- 
ponent part of this appellation being the singular 
of the word hammanitm, meaning ‘sun-images,’ and 
connected with the word hammah, ‘heat or hot,’ 
one of the words used in the OT for the sun (Job 
8028 ete.). As pointed out in the article BAAL, 
however, it is not certain that Baal was regarded 
as the sun, but the sun was a baal, or ‘lord,’ just 
as the Babylonian sun-god, Samas, bore the title 
of bélu, ‘lord,’ in common with the other deities 
of the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon. In all proba- 
bility, therefore, the worship of the sun, properly 
so called, came from Babylonia, in which country 
there were at least two shrines to this god—one at 
Sippar (Abu-habbal), and the other at Larsa, which 
is identified with the Ellasar of Gn 141. He was 
also worshipped, however, at many other places in 
Babylonia and Assyria. 

Noteworthy in connexion with the worship of 
the sun by the Jews, and its origin, is the reference 
to the chariots of the sun in 2 K 234, To all 
appearance the chariot, as well as the horses, had 
been dedicated by various idolatrous kings of Judah, 
and they were stationed at the western entrance 
to the temple, ‘by the chamber of Nathan-melech 
the chamberlain, which was in the precincts.’ At 
the temple of the sun at Sippar in Babylonia there 
was also a chariot, and presumably horses, dedi- 
cated to that deity ; and it is worthy of note that, 
as one of the sacred objects belonging to the 
temple of the god, it was the custom to make 
sacrifices to it.* In the 19th year of Nabopolassar 
this was transferred from the keeping of the men 
who had care of the horses (? of the sun at Sippara) 
to a man named Bél-ahé-iddina, and a list of the 
furniture (@dé) of the chariot was drawn up, 
enumerating about 140 objects belonging to it, 
many of them of silver, though some were of gold 
and of bronze. It is doubtful whether the Baby- 
lonians ever thought of the sun-god coursing through 
the heavens in a chariot drawn by swift steeds of 
fiery breed typifying his brilliant daily journey 
through the heavens, as the inscriptions, as far as 


* One of the tablets referring to this states that on the 13th 
of Lyyar, in the 14th year of Nabopolassar, a full-grown white 
sheep was offered before it. 
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they are known, do not refer to this, and the 
representation of the sun-god on the stone found 
by Mr. Rassam at Abu-habbah shows the deity 
seated in his shrine, with the representation of his 
disc before him, and two small figures coming out 
of the top of the shrine, seemingly guiding the 
disc by means of the cords attached. to it, which 
they hold in their hands. The sacrificial instru- 
ments which formed part of the furniture of the 
chariot suggest that it was used in connexion with 
the worship of the sun ; and as, in its equipment, 
swords or daggers of gold (8 in number) and of 
some other material (2 in number) are referred to, 
the suggestion that it may have accompanied the 
army on certain occasions would not be without 
probability. The ceremonies in connexion with 
the chariot of the sun at Sippar, in all probability, 
had their reflexion at Jerusalem. It is hardly 
likely, however, that the chariot of the sun at 
Jerusalem, which Josiah burned with fire, was so 
splendid as that at Sippar in Babylonia.* 

The worship of the sun at Jerusalem is described 
by Ezekiel, who speaks of the five and twenty 
men (? priests) with their backs towards the temple 
of the Lord, and their faces towards the east, wor- 
shipping the sun (Ezk 816). During this ceremony 
it is said (v.!") that ‘they put the branch to their 
nose,’ a doubtful phrase which has been the subject 
. of much discussion. The general opinion, however, 
is, that this is a reflexion of a Persian custom in 
which, when repeating the liturgy, the priests 
held from time to time in the left hand a bunch of 
twigs called baregman, and wore, at the offering 
of the daily sacritice, a kind of veil. It may de 
noted in connexion with this, that, in the list of 
things belonging to the chariot of the sun at 
Sippar, 2 nurmt% are mentioned. Now tke word 
nurmt, as is suggested by Frd. Delitzsch (Assyr. 
HWB), possibly means ‘fig,’ ‘fig-tree,’? and two 
models of a tree of this kind, or of branches, 
probably belonged to the chariot, as ornaments, 
and may have been carried ‘ before the face ’ when 
worshipping the sun, as his emblems. Whether 
this practice originated in Persia or in Babylonia 
is doubtful. 

These idolatrous Jews of old are represented as 
worshipping the sun towards the east, @.e. at his 
rising. This was a custom. with the Persians, and 
also, in all probability, with all the nations which 
adored that luminary. At the temple of Borsippa, 
which is generally regarded as the Tower of Babel, 
the worship of the sun was possibly an institution 
of long standing, and at the beginning of a new 
day, that is, at sunset, the following hymn was 
sung :— 

‘ Sun-god in the midst of heaven, at thy setting, 
May the bolt of heaven lofty speak thee peace— 
May the door of heaven bless thee. 
MiSaru, the messenger, thy beloved, let him direct thee. 
At b-babarra, the seat of thy dominion, thy supremacy 

shines forth. 

May Aa, thy beloved wife, gladly come to meet thee ; 
May thy heart take rest ; 
May thy divine refreshment be prepared for thee. 
Warrior, hero, sun-god, may they glorify thee. 
Lord of f-babarra, may the course of thy road prosper. 
Sun-god, direct thy path, make firm the road, go to thine 


abode. ; . 
Sun-god, thou art judge of the land, (and) director of its 


decisions,’ 


In this hymn the sun is not only represented in 
a manner similar to that of the psalmist, as a 
bridegroom coming out of his chamber (Ps 19°), 
but his bride is conceived as going to meet him, 


* Among the Babylonians, the important thing in connexion 
with the ceremonies seems to have been the chariot, and this 
was probably the case at Jerusalem. With the Persians, on the 
other hand, the horses seem to have been at least as important, 
and sometimes the one, sometimes the other, followed in the 
processions. The colour of these sacred horses was white, and 
they were on certain occasions sacrificed to the sun (Ilerod. i. 
188, vii. 40, 55; Xen. Cyr. viii. 3). 
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and he takes rest and refreshment after his weary- 
ing course. ‘lhe last line of the inscription shows 
him also in the character which he commonly had 
with the Babylonians, namely, that of judge, 
which he apparently possessed as witness of every- 
thing that passes on the earth (‘under the sun,’ as 
so often occurs in Keclesiastes, e. g. 13% ete.). The 
tablet which followed the above was a hymn to the 
rising sun, beginning (the Akkadian version only 
is preserved), Utw ana-azaga-ta éa, ‘Sun-god in the 
glorious heaven rising,’ and may have resembled 
that with which the heathen Jews greeted the 
luminary, when performing the ceremony referred 
to by Ezekiel.* 

The judgment pronounced against the sun and 
moon (Is 24°), in which the former was to be 
ashamed, is regarded by some as resting upon the 
fact that the idolatrous worship which was paid 
to it was accounted as a sin, the consequences of 
which rested upon the object causing it, and would 
be visited upon it by God at the last day. This is 
probable; but the end of the verse ought to be 
taken into account, for when the Lord reigns in 
Zion gloriously the sun may well be put to shame 
on account of his inferior lustre. 


Lireraturr.—Riehm, WB; Sayce, Wibbert Lectures, 1887 ; 
Pinches in ZSBA, 1884, pp. 164-169; Transactions of the 
Victoria Institute, 1894, pp. 10, 16, 17. 

: T. G. PINCHES. 

SUPERSCRIPTION (érvypad7).—1. The legend 
on a coin (Mt 2270, Mk 1216, Lk 204). See MONEY. 
2. ‘The accusation on the Cross of Jesus (Mk 156, 
Lk 2338). See TITLE ON THE CROSS. 


SUPH.—One of the expressions used in Dt 1! 
to define the locality of Moses’ address to Israel 
[?; on the difficulty of this interpretation see Driver] 
is ‘in the Arabah, over against Suph’ (90 dyn [i.e. 
by dissimil., for 7], AV ‘over against the Red 
Sea’). If the MT be correct, Suph is a place- 
name, possibly identical with SUPHAH of Nu 2114, 
but, upon the whole, it appears more probable that 
D7). is a textual error for 0-0 (cf. LXX mAnolov 
THs €pvOpis [Paraoons], Vulg. contra mare rubrum). 
Yam stipht means probably ‘sea of reeds,’ and 
appears to have been originally a title given to 
the upper end of the Gulf of Suez, which would be 
shallow and marshy, and abounding in reeds (W. 
M. Miller, As. uw. Hurop. 42f.). In the OT this 
designation is usually confined to the W. (Suez) 
arm of the Red Sea: Ex 1019 (J) 1318 154.22 9331 
(all four E), Nu 3810-1! (P), Dt 114, Jos 21° (J) 428 
(1)), Neh 9%, Ps 1067-9 22 18618-15, Jt stands, how- 
ever, for the Gulf of ‘Akabah not only in Dt 1! 
(if the above suggestion is correct), but in Nu 214 
(EK) and I K 9%; prob. also in Nu 14% (K), Dt 14° 
21; and perhaps Jg 1116, Jer 4921, 

J. A. SELBIE. 

SUPHAH (75°).—The name of an unknown 
locality E. of Jordan, found only in an obscure 
fragment of ancient poetry preserved in Nu 21/4 
(‘Vaheb in Supbah’). The suggestion of Tristram 
(Land of Moab, 50f.), that it may be the modern 
Safieh, is exposed to the objection of which he 
himself is aware, that the initial p of the Heb. 
word could hardly represent an Arabic The 
same difficulty attaches to Knobel’s identification 
with Nakb es-Safa, some 25 miles W.S.W. of the 
.. Seé, further, the Comm. ad loc. 

J. A. SELBIE. 


SUPPER.—‘Scee Foon, vol. ii. p. 41>; and for the 
‘Last Supper’ see LORD’S SUPPER. 
SUR (B’Acoovp, A Zovp).—One of the towns on 


* For other forms of the sun-god and sun-worship see the 
articles BAAL, Curmosu, Moirecn, and Tamu. 
+ Siph is attributed also to the Nile in Ex 235 (cf. Is 196). 
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the seacoast of Palestine upon whose people the 
fear and dread of Holofernes fell when they heard 
that he had reached Damascus (Jth 2-*). The 
towns are mentioned in order from north to south ; 
and Sur comes between Tyre and Ocina—the next 


place to the south being Jemnaan (Jamnia). ‘The 
site, if a different place from Tyre (Heb. Zor, 


Arab. Sur), is unknown. C. W. WILSON. 

SURE, SURELY, SURETY.—The adjectives 
‘secure,’ ‘sicker’ (or ‘siker’), and ‘sure’ all come 
from the Lat. securus; the first being taken 
directly, the second through the influence of the 
Teut. siker, sicher; the last through the Old. Kr. 
seiir (mod. sir), ‘Secure’ retained the meaning of 
the Lat. (se ‘without,’ cura ‘care’; see SECURE); 
between ‘sicker’ and ‘sure’ the difference was 
mainly one of dialect, till ‘sicker’ dropped out 
of literary English. Thus Chaucer, 
Melibeus, 2642, ‘Whan thow trowest to be most 
seur or siker oj hir [fortune’s] help, she wol faille 
thee and deceyve thee.’ Both had a wider use 
than ‘sure’ has now. 


‘Sure’ was often used where we should now use ‘secure.’ 
Thus Udall, Zrasmus’ Par. i. 13, ‘Solitarines doeth quicken and 
make lustye the mind of a Christian souldier, and some time it 
is more sure for a man to count himself to the wild beastes, 
than to men. Baptisme taketh away al sinnes of the former 
life, but for al that, no man is sure from the assaultes of Satan 
which liveth sluggishly.’ So Pr. Bk. Pref. (1552), ‘There never 
was any thing by the wit of man so well devised, or so sure 
established, which (in continuance of time) hath not been 
corrupted.’ And in AV 1S 225 ‘T will build him a sure house’ ; 
Is 2225 ‘I will fasten him as a nail in a sure place’; 3218 ‘My 
people shall dwell . . . in sure dwellings.’ 


The adverb surely, in like manner, means some- 
times securely: Pr 10° ‘He that walketh uprightly 
walketh surely.’ Cf. Robinson, More's Utopia, 
141, ‘They fence and fortifie their campe sewerlye 
with a deape and a brode trenche.’ Jer 354 Coy. 
‘The wordes which Ionadab the sonne off Rechab 
commaunded his sonnes, that they shulde drynke 
no wyne, are fast and surely kepte’; Elyot, Gover- 
nour, li. 237, ‘David . . . came to the pavilion of 
king Saul, where he found hym suerly slepynge, 
havinge by him his speare and a cuppe with water.’ 

But it is of more importance to observe that 
in its ordinary meaning ‘surely’ has now lost so 
much of its force that its use in AV sometimes 
suggests to the reader the opposite of that which 
is intended. Thus in Gn 2", the first instance of 
its use, ‘In the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die,’ the assertion is the strongest 
possible. The Hebrew is the idiomatic phrase, 
‘dying thou shalt die.’ But the English suggests 
a slight doubt. Soin Gn 34‘ And the serpent said 
unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die,’ i.e. Ye 
shall certainly not die. 


This Heb. idiom, an account of which will be found in 
Davidson’s Hebrew Syntax, § 86, or in Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
§ 113, is variously rendered in AV. Sometimes the idiom is 
preserved, as Gn 2217 ‘in blessing I will bless thee, and in 
multiplying I will multiply thy seed.’ More frequently an 
adverb or adverbial phrase is inserted, such as ‘exceedingly’ 
Gn 1610, ‘certainly’ Gn 1810 437, ‘doubtless’ 2 § 519, ‘utterly’ 
Dt 12%, Jg 123 152, Zee 1117 ; ‘clean’ Zec 1117; ‘solemnly’ Gn 433; 
‘earnestly’ 1S 206; ‘altogether’ Nu 1613, Jer 300: ‘needs’ 
Gn 245; ‘indeed’ Gn 378; ‘ever’ Jg 1125; ‘plainly’ 1 227 1016; 
‘at all’ 2 K 18%, Jer 2619; ‘straitly’ Gn 437, 1S 1428; ‘freely’ 
Gn 216. But by far the most frequently used adverb is ‘surely a2 
and in every instance it has the force of ‘assuredly’ or ‘cer- 
tainly.’ Thus Gn 2822 ‘T will surely give the tenth unto thee’: 
Jg 1322 ‘We shall surely die, because we have seen God’; Hab 23 
‘It will surely come, it will not tarry.’ Cf. Sir 4811 ‘We shall 
surely live’ ({a7 Cyrcpelle). 


‘Surely’ is also the translation of certain Hebrew 
and Greek adverbs and other expressions, some of 
which are very forcible. Thus (1)’akén,* Gn 2816 
‘surely the Lord is in this place’; Ex 2 “surely 

* A rather less emphatic particle is ak, the force of which is 


well seen in Ps 399. 6.11, esp. in RV. In Ps 62 this word is tr, 
five times ‘only’ (both AV and RY), once ‘surely’; ef. Ps 731. 


Vale of 


this thing is known’; 1S 15” ‘surely the bitter- 
ness of death is past’; Is 407 ‘surely the people is 
crass’; Jer 4 ‘Ah, Lord God! surely thou hast 
ereatly deceived this people.’ The same word is 
tr, © verilyio an le 45 etnuly a neler oy acet. 
tainly’ in Jer 88. (2)’/m (an emphatic negative), as 
Nu 14” ‘surely they shall not see the land which I 
sware unto their fathers’; or ’im-lo’ (an emphatic 
affirmative), as Ezk 36° ‘Surely in the fire of my 
jealousy have I spoken against the residue of the 
heathen.’ (3)’Omnam (a strong asseverative from 
‘aman, ‘to confirm’), as Job 34 ‘Yea, surely 
God will not do wickedly’ (RV ‘of a surety’). 
(4) 28 125 ‘The man that hath done this thing 
shall surely die’ (Heb. ‘is a son of death’; cf. 
1S 20% 261), (5) ddnOSs, as Mt 26% ‘surely thou 
also art one of them?’ (RV ‘of a truth’); Jn 17* 
‘They have known surely that I came out from 
thee’ (RV ‘of a truth’). (6) mdytws, Lk 4% ‘Ye 
will surely say unto me this proverb’ (RV ‘ doubt- 
less ye will say’). (7) 4 [et] »qv, He 64 ‘Surely 
blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying I will 
multiply thee’ (# [edd. el] why etAoyov evAoyicw ce, 
kal mAnPivev mrnOvvG ce). (8) val, Rev 22” ‘Surely 
IT come quickly’ (RV ‘ yea’). 

Examples of ‘surely’ are Knox, Hist. 315, ‘I thinke and am 
surely perswaded.’ Rhemish NT, Preface, ‘ Vulpilas surely gave 
the Scriptures to the Gothes in their own tonge, and that before 
he was an Arrian.’ Generydes (L.E.T.S.), 1317— 


‘They were fully accordid all in one 
That Auferius suerly shuld be ther kyng.’ 


Surety occurs in the phrase ‘of asurety,’ Gn 15% 
1832 269, Ac 12" (ddnOas, RV ‘of a truth’). Cf. 
1S 264 Cov. ‘David . . . sent out spyes, and 
knewe of a suertie, that he was come in deede.’ 
Elsewhere the word means ‘security’ in the legal 
sense ; cf. Paraph. in Verse, 58°— 


‘He who for men their surety stood.’ 


Suretiship occurs only in Pr 11‘ He that hateth 
suretiship is sure’ (Heb. as AVm and KVm ‘ those 
that strike hands’; see STRIKE). See DEBT, 
PLEDGE. J. HASTINGS. 


SURGERY.—See MEDICINE, vol. iii. p. 333. 
SUSA.—See SHUSHAN, 


SUSANNA (Sovcavvd).—i. TEXT AND VERSIONS. 
—The history of Susanna forms a part of the Bk. 
of Daniel in the Greek Bible and in those versions 
which are taken from the Greek. In Gr. MSS, 
and also in the Old Latin and Arabic, it stands 
before Dn 1; but in the Latin Vulgate it stands 
as Dn 13. Swete prints it as a separate work 
after Daniel. The LXX is the oldest extant text, 
but there may have been a Semitic original. If 
so, it is antecedently probable that it would be in 
Aramaic, not Hebrew. Hebrew was the language 
of legal discussions, hymns, and prayers. Aramaic 
was the language of such anecdotes and histories 
as circulated freely among the people. The LXX 
of the History of Susanna, as indeed of the whole 
of the Gr. Daniel, was lost for many centuries, 
because of the preference of the Church for the 
text of Theodotion. The LXX of Susanna is, even 
now, extant only in Cod. Chisianus, otherwise 
known as 87, a cursive of the 9th cent. Theod. 
for the most part transcribed the LXX literally, 
but in several instances he made additions and 
alterations meant to relieve improbabilities, or to 
supply details which seemed to make the narrative 
more smooth and intelligible. The Latin Vulg. is 
an accurate rendering of Theodotion. In Syriac 
Versions, our ‘ History’ is exceptionally rich. We 
have (1) the Syro-Hexaplar, which is a close 
iranslation of the LXX ; (2) the Peshitta, which is 
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given in Walton’s Polyglott, Ceriani’s Codex Am- 
brosianus, and in Lagarde’s Libri VI Apocr. 
Syriace, and designated W, ; (3) and (4) from v.% 
onwards Lagarde gives ¢wo other Syriac recensions, 
both differing in many respects from each other and 
from W,, and known as L, and L,; (5) there is a 
remarkable VS given by Walton, the so-called 
Harklensian VS, known as W,. 

i. THE STory.—We intend first to give the 
story in those features which are common to all 
our sources, and then to specify the important 
additions or alterations made in each. In the 
early days of the captivity in Babylon, there was 
a woman named Susanna, very beautiful, very 
pious, the daughter of a priest. Her husband 
Joakim was very wealthy and honourable. He 
had a park adjoining his mansion, and his fellow- 
exiles were always welcome to both (vy.!4). 
There were two elders in Babylon, who were also 
judges, and were held in high repute ; but both so 
tar forgot God and the judgments He has pro- 
nounced against adultery (v.") as to foster impure 
desires towards Susanna. Neither dared divulge 
his secret to the other; but one day they met in 
the park unexpectedly and agreed to coerce her; 
but she strenuously refused to listen to them, 
saying that she would rather die than sin against 
God (vv.!"*4). Shortly afterwards, the elders sum- 
moned Susanna before the assembly of the Jews, 
and laid against her the false charge that they 
both saw her lying with a young man in the park, 
who, however, fled when they came near. Susanna 
protested her innocence, but the people felt obliged 
to believe two such honourable witnesses, and con- 
demned her to death (vv.**#). As they were leav- 
ing the judgment-hall, Daniel, then a very young 
man, met them, and undertook to prove Susanna’s 
innocence. He insisted on cross-questioning the 
witnesses apart, and put the same question to 


each: Under what kind of tree did the adultery 
occur? Each gave the name of a different tree 


(vv.%°). The people being thus convinced of the 
falsity of the charge, praised God, applauded 
Daniel, and put to death the false accusers 
ynce= =): 


This is, in the main, the story as it appears in the LXX. 
Theod. adds many details. Ht is probable that vv.1-4 originated 
in Theod. and were transferred from him'vervatim to our solitary 
codex of the LXX ; because LXX in y.7 introduces Susanna, as 
though she had not been mentioned before. LXX simply states 
that the elders saw her walking in the park one evening, and 
they both came thither early next morning ; but Theod. adds 
that the house of Joakim was used every morning as a court 
of justice, and, after the people had been dismissed, Susanna 
walked daily in the park, and both the elders became enainoured 
of her. One day they both lingered when the court closed ; 
and after they had separated, saying it was dinner hour, they 
both came back, and confessed their lust. 'Theod. and the VSS 
taken from it then insert a part altogether lacking in LXX, how 
the elders watched her go into the park and concealed them- 
selves among the trees, surmising that she was going to bathe. 
When Susanna sent her maids for oiland cosmetics (W., ‘soap’) 
the elders rushed on her, tempted her to adultery, and threatened 
to testify that she had sent her maids away, so as to have inter- 
course with a young man. When the maids came back and 
heard this accusation from the elders, they were utterly 
ashamed. Further, while LXX states that the trial was held 
in the synagogue, Theod. says it was held in the house and 
presence of Joakim. He omits from LXX that 500 of Susanna’s 
relatives and friends came to the trial: and he puts Susanna’s 
protestations before the charge; LXX after. Theod. says the 
young man escaped because he was stronger than the elders. 
In LXX the elders did not recognize him because he was 
masked. LXX introduces an angel as inspiring Daniel with 
wisdom at the moment when Susanna was being led to death. 
This Theod. omits; but he adds to the LXX that Daniel said 
aloud, ‘Turn back to the tribunal’; and that Daniel was invited 
to an elder’s chair. Theod. omits most of v.51 in LXX where 
Daniel says, ‘Do not suppose elders cannot lie.” LXX puvs two 
questions to the wicked elders: ‘Under what tree?’ and “In 
what part of the garden?’ The punishment in LXX is: ‘they 
threw them down the precipice’; in Theod. ‘they slew them.’ 
LXX only says: ‘And the angel of the Lord cast fire through 
the midst of them,’ and it alone adds a eulogy on young men 
meant to secure for them larger influence in public affairs, 

The Vulgate translates Theod. very accurately; the chief 
deviation being the addition of one verse at the end: ‘And 
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king Astyages was gathered to his fathers, and Cyrus the 
Persian took the kingdom.’ This contradicts Dn 1, where 
Daniel is ‘a young man’ in 597, whereas Cyrus began to reign 
in 588. 

The Peshitta is given, as we have said, hy Ceriani, Lagarde, 
and W,. Pesh. agrees in the main with Theodotion. The 
chief exceptions are that in v.22 Pesh, lengthens Susanna’s 
soliloquy and consequent repudiation of their overtures ; and 
between vv.26 and 27 Pesh. inserts a verse which may well have 
dropped out from Theod., giving the testimony of the elders to 
the household which gathered when Susanna cried aloud. It is 
almost verbatim with 37-39. After v.41, W, presents a recension 
of Pesh., different from L,. L, inserts, atler the sentence on 
Susanna, these words: ‘That all women may fear and not do 
again according to this shame.” This W, omits. L, adds after 
y.48 ‘concerning this which I have not done I am willing that 
they should ask me anything.’ L, calls the first tree ‘a pistic 
tree’; W, ‘a terebinth.’ The second tree, in L,, L, is ‘a 
pomegranate’; in W, ‘a chestnut.’ At the end of v.64 L,, 
L., and W, give a eulogy on Daniel, which W, omits. 

Lagarde gives, as we have said, a second Syriac recension, 
from v.42 and onwards (L,), which has several interesting read- 
ings. Two are unique. Atter v.43 Susanna’s prayer continues : 
‘Appear for me and send a Redeemer from before thee, that 
thy truth may be believed by those that fear thee.? In v.53 
Daniel says to the first elder: ‘These things thou hast done 
and thou saidst : God is righteous, and the righteous He will 
not destroy ; and thou hast not obeyed what thou hast taught 
to others.’ 

Much more important are the variations in Walton’s second 
Syriac Version (W,). It almost amounts to a distinct tradition. 
W, states that Daniel was 12 years old at the time: that the 
synagogue was held in the house of Joakim: that Susan was a 
widow, having lost her husband after a married life of a few 
days, and devoted herself to the Lord: that the names of the 
elders were Amid and Abid, and they were chiefs of the 
synagogue : that before the trial Susan was in chains in prison 
three days: that the two elders were not witnesses, but judges 
of Susan: that it was decided that at the 9th hour Susan should 
be cast down a precipice: that a throne was brought from the 
treasury for Daniel to sit upon, but that be refused to sit upon it. 

ili. Irs Or1IGIN.—There are several indications 
that the story before us cannot be regarded as 
historical. (1) The discrepancies in the several 
accounts, ¢.g. those just given from W.. (2) The 
improbability that in the first days of the Captivity, 
when Daniel was ‘a young youth’ (v.**), any Jew 
in Babylon could be so affuent as Joakim, or that 
so soon after the deportation of Jehoiachin the 
Jews should, in exile, possess the gus necis. (3) 
The reasons for Susanna’s condemnation are very 
flimsy, and the behaviour of the very youthful 
Daniel is, at least, arbitrary. He loudly condemns 
both culprits before he adduces any proof of their 
guilt. 

Assuming that we have here an ethical mythus, 
can we find its origin and motif? Ball (Speaker's 
Apocr. ii. 325f.) has a probable theory, borrowed 
in the main from Rabbi Briill (Das apokr. Susanna- 
Buch). He adduces evidence from several sources 
of a tradition of two elders, who, in the Captivity, 
led astray silly women, by the persuasion, that, 
through them, they would vecome the mother of a 
great prophet, or of the Messiah. These stories 
are an amplification or embellishment of Jer 297)-*8, 
where we read of two prophets, Ahab and Zedekiah, 
whom ‘ Nebuchadnezzar roasted in the fire because 
they committed folly in Israel, and committed adul- 
tery with their neighbours’ wives.’ Origen and 
Jerome both knew of the elaborated form of this 
incident, and it occurs with sundry variations in 
Midrash Zanhwma on Leviticus ; Bab. Talm. San- 
hedrin 93a; Boraitha of R. Eliezer, c. 33, and in 
Pesikta, No. 25. Here we have materials for the 
former half of the story: but not for the trial. 
The reasons for the rehabilitation of the tradition, 
with the trial attached, are ingeniously supposed 
to have arisen about B.C. 100, when Simon ben 
Shetach was president of the Sanhedrin. Simon 
was extremely anxious to introduce reforms into 
criminal procedure. It is said that his son was 
falsely accused of a capital offence. On the way 
to his execution the false witnesses corfessed the 
crime, but the son said ta his father, ‘If the 
salvation of Israel can be wrought through you, 
consider me the threshold over which you may 
pass.’ Simon, the Judean Brutus, let the law 
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take its course, that by the death of one he might 
save the innocent lives of many. He advocated a 
more careful examination of the witnesses—his 
favourite dictum being: ‘ Examine the witnesses 
abundantly’ (Pirke Aboth i. 9). He sought also 
to suppress perjury by insisting that he who swore 
falsely should, if detected, be punished with the 
same penalty as he sought to inflict on another. 
(N.B.—The elders were put to death for seeking 
to cause Susanna’s death). The Sadducees, against 
Simon, interpreted the law, ‘an eye for an eye,’ 
ete., to mean that the false witness should be 
punished, if his crime were detected atter the 
venalty had been inflicted on the innocent one. 

Ve must confess that the appearance of our 
‘History’ at such a juncture would be most 
opportune for Simon. ‘There is, it seems to us, a 
further coincidence. The moral of the narrative 
is, in LXX, summed up thus: ‘Because of this, 
young men are beloved in Jacob, by-virtue-of (ev) 
their ingenuousness (a7dryT1): and as for us, let 
us take heed that our youths be powerful; for 
young men will be pious, and there will be in 
them a spirit of knowledge and understanding 
for ever and ever.’ Clearly, this is a eulogy on 
youth ; and may well have been meant as a com- 
pliment to Alexander Jannawus, whose adviser 
Simon was, and who ascended the throne at the 
age of twenty-three. 

This assumes that the ‘ History’ is of Palestinian 
origin: and there is nothing against this. If it 
cannot be proved to have been originally written 
in Aramaic, it cannot be proved that it was 
not. 

An argument, as old as the time of Origen, which has been 
adduced in favour of a Greek original, seems to the present 
writer untenable. In vy.54f and 58f there occur two paranomasiwe. 
Daniel asks the first elder: ‘Under what tree didst thou see 
them?’ and the reply is: ‘Under a mastic tree’ (Gr. axes) ; 
and Daniel says: ‘The angel of God shall cleave (cxicu) thy 
soul to-day.’ The second elder replies: ‘Under a holm-tree’ 
(zpives); and Daniel says: ‘The angel of God has a sword to cut 
thee in two’ (zpicu: oz). These verbal plays are so ingenious 
that they have been held by many to prove, beyond all con- 
troversy, a Greek original. There is no more cogency in this, 
it seems to us, than if, supposing all early VSS to be lost, we 
should read in English: ‘Under a clove tree’... ‘the Lord 
shall cleave thee,’ ‘ Under a yew tree’ . . . ‘the Lord shall hew 
thee,’ and should therefrom infer Hnglish authorship. Origen 
says that he asked many Jews to furnish him with Heb. words 
that would produce a similar assonance: but always in vain 
(Migne, xi. 61-65). If Heb. fails, Aramaic is equal to the de- 
mand. The ‘mastick’ is in Syriac VSS Npno5D (using Heb. 
letters) ; and the verb ‘to cut in two’ is po5: the word which 
occurs in Pal Syr of Mk 616 ‘I beheaded John.’ In the second 
case L, and W, have 83D ‘a pomegranate’; opposite which, 
we surmise that there originally stood the words: ‘The angel 
of God shall precipitate thee’ (807). This is the punishment 
stated in LXX to have been inflicted: ‘They muzzled them 
and threw them down into the ravine.’ The verb ND is used 


in this same sense in the Aram. of Dn 320 616, and in the Targ. 
of Jon 116, Ezk 16. 


iv. CANoNIcCITY.—The History of Susanna was 
included in the Canon by the Greek, Syrian, and 
Latin Churches. The first to dispute its claim was 
Julius Africanus. In his Letter to Origen he 
powerfully questions its historicity (Bissell, 446), 
and calls it a ovyypauua vewrepixdy Kal memdao- 
pévov. Origen makes a rejoinder to each of his 
objections, but the replies are far from satistactory. 
Treneeus cites vv.>* ® and °° as ‘ voices from Daniel 
the prophet’ (adv. Har. iv. 26. 3), and Tertullian 
refers to our history (de Corona, iv.). Hippolytus 
treats it exegetically at the commencement of his 
Comm. on Daniel; and fragments are extant of a 
Comm. by Origen in Book x. of his Stromata, 
from which Jerome makes extracts in his Comin. 
on Daniel, ¢. xiii. Schiirer (7JP I. iii. 186) 
collects Origen’s citations from Susanna. 

LITERATURE.—Ball in Speaker's Apocr. ii. 323 ff. ; Fritzsche, 
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SUSI (m0; B Zovcel, AF Lovct)—A Manassite, 
Nu 1320), The text, however, is doubtful (see 
Nestle, Higennamen, 209; Gray, HPN 92; Dillm. 
Nu. ad loc.). 


SWADDLE, SWADDLING - BANDS (a5nn hath- 
ullah ; ‘to swaddle’ [9nn] hathal, crapyavéw).—The 
wrapping in swaddling-clothes is at the present day, 
as it was in ancient times, one of the first services 
rendered to the newborn infant in the East. The 
child is laid across the diagonal of a square of 
cloth of which the corners are folded over the 
body and feet and under the head. ‘The bandages, 
which are of plain cotton among the poor and ot 
silk and embroidered work in the case of the rich, 
are then wrapped round the cloth which encases 
the child. The custom seems to point back to the 


INFANT IN SWADDLING-CLOTHES, 


early nomadic life, as the bandaging not only affords 
protection against cold and support to the spine, but 
also by the confinement of the limbs enables the 
mother more easily to carry the child on the day’s 
journey. During the first week salt water (Ezk 
164) is applied daily to the lips and flexures of the 
body wherever the tender skin might become 
inflamed. This hardening process as a protection 
against chafing is further assisted by dusting the 
joints with a powder of pounded myrtle leaves, and 
any tender or irritated parts of the skin are rubbed 
with olive oil. The absence of these attentions at 
the birth of Israel (Ezk 16°’) indicated the outcast 
insignificance of the nation at the beginning. 
Amid the privations of the manger at Bethlehem 
this maternal duty was carefully attended to (Lk 
271°). The swaddling-bands are daily unfastened 
in attending to the child, but the practice is kept 
up for about a year until the child is strong enough 
to use his limbs. The Oriental cradle has not the 
high sides of the Western cradle or infant’s crib, 
and the infant is firmly tied down by long straps 
resembling the swaddling-bands round the body. 
This idea of restraint appears in the majestic 
figure of the clouds as the swaddling-bands of the 
sea (Job 38°). In La 2” the AV ‘swaddled’ (ansy 
tippahti) is in RV tr. ‘dandled.’ The word is a 
ee from nay ‘span’ or ‘palm of the 
and.’ 

The English words ‘swaddle’ and ‘swathe’ are 
merely different spellings of Anglo-Sax. swethel or 
swethil, a strip of cloth for wrapping a child, or for 
bandaging in any way. Cf. Purchas, Pilgrimage, 
446, ‘Their feet to this end so straitly swadled in 
their infancie that they grow but little.’ 

G. M. Macxir. 

SWALLOW.—Two words are tr? ‘swallow’ in 
AV, and a third in RV. 4. 159 dérér (Ps 848 
LXX rtpvyev ; Pr 26? LXX orpov0ss=‘ sparrow’ or 
other small bird). The allusion to the nesting of 
this bird in the sanctuary and its swift (unalighting) 
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flight fit the swallow. 2. -ay ‘agir (Is 384 LXX 
mepiorepd =‘ pigeon’; Jer 8’ LXX orpovdiov =< spar- 
row’ or other small bird). ‘Agdér (see CRANE) 
seems to be an adjective, and perhaps signifies 
‘twitterer’ instead of ‘crane’ (RV), and is ex- 
planatory of s%s or sis; see, further, Dillm.-Kittel 
on Is 388, 3. a3 sits, oD sis, should be tr? as in 
RV (Is 384, Jer 87), ‘swallow’ instead of ‘crane’ 
(AV; see CRANE). If sts or sts be the swallow, or 
better, the swift or martin, the twittering could 
only refer to its note in its nest. The allusion to 
the migratory habits of the bird would suit the 
swallow. The following swallows and swifts or 
martins are common in the Holy Land :—Hirundo 
Savygnii, Steph., the Oriental swallow ; H. rustica, 
L., the common swallow (Arab. sténdénd, or sts or 
sis); H. rufula, Temm., the red-rumped swallow ; 
Chelidon urbica, L., the martin; Cotyle riparia, 
L., the sand martin; C. rupestris, Scop., the crag 
martin; CU. obsoleta, Cab., the pale crag martin ; 
Cypselus apus, L., the black martin or swift; C. 
melba, L., and C. Galileensis, would be included 
under the popular conception of the swallow or 
swift. Any or all of them would sometimes be 
called sis or sis. G. E. Post. 


SWAN.—The AV tr® (twice) of novi3n tinshemeth, 
a word which oceurs thrice in the list of unclean 
creatures, once at the end of a list of lizards (see 
MOLE, 1 (0)), and twice among the birds (Ly 118 
LXX ropdupiwy =‘ water-hen,’ Vulg. porphyrio, RV 
‘horned owl,’ m. ‘swan’; Dt 14% LXX ifis, Vulg. 
ibis, RV ‘horned owl’). The arguments against 
the swan are—(l) There is no reason why the 
swan should have been held unclean. (2) The swan 
is very rare in the Holy Land and Egypt, and 
therefore would have been little recognized. (3) 
The ancient VSS are against it. The gallinule or 
water-hen (Porphyrio) and the ibis are, however, 
birds which would have been held unclean, which 
are quite common, and each of which has the 
support of one passage in the-VSS. — Porphyrio 
ceruleus, Vandelli, the Purple Gallinule, and /bis 
religiosa, L., or I. falcinella, L., the Glossy Ibis, 
would suit the requirements of the passages. 


G. E. Post: 
SWEARING.—See OATH. 


SWEAT.—See MEDICINE, vol. iii. p. 3307. 


SWEET CANE.—See REED. 


SWINE (71n hdzir).—This word is cognate to the 
Arab. khinzir. The LXX tr. hazir in Ps 80 ods 
(AV and RV ‘boar’), Ly 117, Dt 14°, Pr 11” és 
(AV and RV ‘swine’) There is no question as to 
the identity of the animal intended. ‘The NT word 
for it is xotpos. The eating of swine’s flesh is for- 
bidden in Israel (Lv 117, Dt 14%), hence the in- 
fringement of this rule was one of the practices 
to which the Hellenizing party sought to compel 
the faithful (2 Mac 6'8). The flesh (Is 654 661”) and 
blood (66°) of swine are described as characteristi- 
cally heathen and repulsive offerings (cf. 1 Mac 1”). 
A jewel of gold in a swine’s snout is used as a 
simile of a fair woman of doubtful character (Pr 
112). A wild boar appears as fig. of the foes of 
Israel (Ps 80"). The ancient Egyptians and Phoen- 
icians, as well as the Jews, regarded swine as 
unclean. Mohammedans are, it possible, more 
intense than the Jews in their disgust for them. 
To call a man a hog is worse than to call hima 
dog. This feeling is shared by most of the Chris- 
tians in Palestine. But a considerable number of 
them breed swine and eat their flesh. Swine’s 
flesh is sold in a number of shops in Beirut. The 
writer has seen native Christians in Amanus 
hunting wild swine, which are very abundant in 


that range, as also in the Jordan Valley, and in 
the higher regions of Lebanon and Antilebanon. 
It would appear that, in the time of Christ, Jews 
had come to raising swine in large herds (Mt 8 
ete., Lk 15"), Gabe eosm 


SWORD in OT is the rendering of several 
Hebrew words:—41. m:n mékhérah, Gn 49° RV 
‘weapons of violence are their swords’ (better 
RVm ‘compacts’). The word is of very doubtful 
meaning, the VSS being at fault; ef. Dillmann, 
Genesis, ad loc. 2. nov shelah, J) 28 AV (better 
RV ‘weapons’). 3, jiva kidén, Sir 462, through 
the pougala of LXX (better ‘spear’ as Jos 813: 26 or 
‘javelin’), 4. 299 herebh (the usual word, occurring 
with great frequency in OT), which can nearly 
always be tr? ‘sword’ or ‘dagger’ (Jg@ 318), but once 
had a more general meaning; ef. the Arab. harb 
‘war.’ Thus heredh is ‘tool’ Ex 20, ‘axes’ Ezk 26°, 
and ‘mattocks’ 2 Ch 34° AV (RVm ‘axes’; RV, 
following a different reading, ‘in their ruins’; the 
text is quite dubious), and in Jos 5? omy nist 
harbhéth ziurim is ‘knives of flint. Prebably 
therefore herebh denoted originally the primitive 
flint implement, which, according to its varying 
shape and size, might serve the purpose of spear- 
head, arrow-head, axe, hammer, or knife. Such 
implements have been found during the execava- 
tion of Tell el-Hesy (Lachish). The ‘blade’ of a 
sword and the ‘head’ cf a spear are alike called 
and lahabh. 


STONE KNIFE FROM TELL EL-HESY (LACHISH). 
(By kind permission of the PEF). 


In size the herebh was probably quite short. 
Ehud’s ‘sword’ (Jg 346 RV) was a cubit (about 17 
inches) long, and Goliath’s (1S 21°) was a possible 
weapon for David. The material of all weapons 
of offence was sometimes iron and sometimes 
bronze (cf. Gn 4%, Jos 8, 18 17’, Jg 1, Is 10%) ; 
at the excavations at Tell el-Hesy (Lachish) spear- 
heads and a battle-axe of bronze were found as 
well as arrow-heads and a curved dagger (khanjar) 
of iron (F. J. Bliss, PL F'St, 1892, pp. 101-118, with 
illustrations ; for mines in Palestine cf. Driver on 
Dt 8°). Roughly speaking, the difference of metal 
marks a difference of time, bronze weapons being 
earlier than those of iron or steel. in shape the 
hercbh was sometimes curved with a sharp imner 
edge like the Egyptian sword, sometimes straight 
like the weapon worn by the Assyrians ; for illus- 
trations see R. F. Burton, Book of the Sword, 
pp- 156, 205. The ‘double-edged’ herebh (Jg 3", Ps 
149, Pr 54, Sir 21°) might be either curved or 
straight; cf. Burton, as above. 

The use of the sword was twofold: in war to 
despatch the flying or fallen enemy after the bow 
and the spear had done their work, in peace to 
execute malefactors; ef. 1 K 2%+% The sword 
was carried in a sheath (ayn ¢taar, Jer 47°, or j33 
nadan, 1 Ch 21*7) ‘probably of leather’ (Nowack, 
Heb. Archtologie, i. 363), but ancient sheaths 
were made also of metal (Burton, p. 222, with 
note 11), of wood (Schliemann, Mycene, p. 281; 
cf. p. 303), of ivory (Odyssey, vili. 404), and perhaps 
even of linen (Schliemann, p. 283). When not 
worn a swoid might be wrapped in a cloth (15 21%), 
just as blades are bandaged with greased rags by 
the natives of India (Burton, p. 232). The sheathed 
sword was worn hanging from a girdle (130 hagér, 
25 20°; cf. Ps 45314), 

Among the many interesting sword-passages of 


the OT are:—Gn 34 RV (the two guardians are | 


—— 
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the cherubim and the darting flame, 7.¢. prob- 
ably the lightning; cf. Burton, p. 183, who sug- 
gests the dise-like sword of Merodach); Gn 4* 
(the Song of the Discovery of the Sword, according 
(o some); Dt 33°° (the Lorpb Israel’s sword, so HV 
rightly); Jg 7(/8)*° (the war-cry ‘a sword for the 
LoRb and for Gideon’); Is 27! (the Lorn’s sword 
of chastisement) ; Is 24= Mie 4° (‘swords into plow- 
shares’ a symbol of peace) ; J] 3! [4°] (‘ plowshares 
into swords’ a symbol of war); 2 Mac 15" (the 
prophet Jeremiah delivers a golden sword to Judas 
Maccabreus in a vision). 

In LXX and N'T ‘sword’ is represented by three 
words :—1. £igos, a long straight sword, only in 
LXX. 2. udyaipa, a word used to describe a mere 
knife (Gn 22", Jo 19° LXX (A) for n2x0 morakhe- 
leth ; cf. Lk 2298 in F. Field, Notes on the Trans- 
lation of NT, pp. 76, 77), as well as the legionary’s 
sword (Eph 6"), and the executioner’s weapon (Ac 
12°). Mdxapa is used in Mt 26°", a verse sometimes 
supposed to refer to war, but really referring to 
ordinary violence ; in Eph 6” of the ‘sword of the 
Spirit, the word of God (jjua Aeod)’ received (not 
‘taken’) by the Christian warrior; and in He 4” 
of the two-edged sword with which ‘the word 
(6 Néyos) of God’ is compared.* 3. poudaia, a word 
of somewhat doubtful meaning, but used in several 
interesting passages. It is found in Latin in the 
forms romfea (Sir 467) and rumpia (Livy, xxxi. 39). 
It is certain that it was a Thracian weapon of 
large size (Livy, doc. cit.), but whether it was a 
sword or a spear is not quite certain. In Plutarch 
(Ami. 18) the Thracians are spoken of as dpéas 
pougdalas Bapvordjpous amd Tay dckidy duwy éemiocelovrTes 
(‘having straight mumpie of heavy iron swaying 
fromm their right shoulders’), Suidas (ed. Bern- 
hardy, 1858) gives 7d paxpdy dkbyrioy i) udxarpa, and 
Hesychius (Leyden, 1766) wdxarpa, Eidos, 7) dxdvrrov 
paxpsv. In the ‘ Vuleate’ Psalter (taken from the 
LXX) pougatar is rendered framec (i.e. large spears 
such as were used by the Germans) in Ps 9%, 
where Jerome’s ‘ Hebrew’ Psalter gives solitudines 
(=mann). The usual Syr. rendering is ‘sword,’ but 
in Lk 2” both Pesh. and Syr™ give ramha ‘lance,’ 
and in Rev 176 the Philoxenian (ed. Gwynn, 1897) 
gives ruha (apparently a mistake for rwmh7). 
General Pitt-Rivers, quoted by Burton (p. 1838), 
speaks cf a ‘leaf-shaped sword-blade attached to 
the end of the spear like the Thracian romphea,’ 
but Burton himself (p. 237) says that in modern 
Romaic it denotes the famberge, the wavy blade 
carried by angels in art (7b. pp. 136, 138). That 
poupaia may possibly mean ‘spear’ is disputed 
by W. Wayte (Simith’s Dict. Antig.? 1890), but 
acknowledged by Plummer on Lk 2, 

Instances of the use of poudala are—Gn 37 (rhy 
proyivny p., see above); 1 Ch 21'-?7 (the sword of 
pestilence) ; Sir 46? (Heb. jiva kiddn ‘javelin’) ; 
2 Mac 15” (‘the sword seen in vision); Lk 2 (the 
sword of anguish), Rev 1'° 19% (the sword of judg- 
ment proceeding out of the mouth of the glorified 
Christ; ef. Is 114 49"). This last image is not so 
strange as appears at first sight, for the short 
Roman sword was tongue - like in shape, as the 
annexed illustration (taken from Lindenschmit, 
Tracht u. Bewagfnung. Tab. xi. fig. 11) shows. 


ROMAN DAGGER. 
(By kind permission of Messrs. Vieweg u. Sohn). 


* Ct. Bab. Talm. Bérakhoth ba, ‘R. Isaac said, Every one 
who recites the Shéma (Dt 64) upon his bed (Ps 1495) is as if he 
held a two-edged sword in his hand.’ 
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Lirerature.—Sir Richard Burton’s Book of the Sword (London, 
1884) is a work of great but unequal merit, with many helpful 
illustrations; pp. 183-186 are on The Jewish Sword. _ Schlie- 
mann’s Mycene (London, 1878) contains a good deal of in- 
formation about ancient Greek swords. For other works see 
AkMs. W. EMERY BARNES. 


SYCAMINE (ovxdyvos, Lk 175).—As St. Luke 
alludes by name to the sycomore (cvcouopéa), it 1s 
prob. [but see Plummer, ad loc.] that he discrimin- 
ates between it and the sycamine. By consent of 
scholars, cv«educvos is the Black Mulberry, Morus 
nigra, L., the strict signification of the word. Yet 
cuxdyvos undoubtedly signifies also the sycomore. 
In all the passages in the OT where oy and 
mopy occur (1 K lu, 1 Ch 27%, 2 Ch 1° 977, Ps 78%, 
Is 9”, Am 714), the LXX tr. it by cvxdpuvos (or -ov). 
As it is undoubted that shikmim and shikmcth 
refer to the sycomore, we conclude that the LXX 
so understood oucéuwos. The true sycamine is 
therefore mentioned but once in the canonical 
books of the Bible and once in Apocr. (1 Mac 6% 
pdpos, AV and RV ‘mulberry’). It is a fine tree 
of the order Urticacew, with a hemispherical comus, 
20-30 ft. high. Its leaves are cordate - ovate, 
undivided or more or less lobed and_ toothed. 
They are too tough to be suitable food for the silk- 
worm, like those of the White Mulberry, JZorus 
alba, L. The fruit resembles in size and shape the 
larger varieties of blackberries. It really consists 
of an aggregation of flowers, in an oblong spike, 
the succulent part of the fruit being the fleshy 
sepals. It has a pleasant acid taste, and is 
sold in all Oriental fruit markets. It is so 
abundant in Damaseus as to be known as ¢if- 
shdmi=Damascus Mulberry. Neither it nor the 


white mulberry is to be confounded with the 
Smulberry) trees; Of -2.8052-27) 1oChs 1412S see 
MULBERRY. G. E. Post. 


SYCAMORE, SYCOMORE.— As pointed out under 
SYCAMINE, the Heb. oxpy and mxopy refer to the 
sycomore, which must not be confused with the 
tree known by that name in England and America 
—Acer pseudo-platanus, L., the false plane tree. 
The reference is to a tree of the same order, 
Urticacee, as the syeamine. It is of the same 
genus as the fig, and known in botany as Ficus 
Sycomorus, L., Arab. gummeiz. It has a flattened 
spherical comus, from 15-50 ft. high, often one- 
sided, as in the illustration, and sometimes shading 


SYCOMORE TREE OVERHANGING A ROADWAY. 
(The hedge to the right is Indian Fig). 


an area 60-80 ft. in diameter. As it is very fre- 
quently planted by roadsides, its long, nearly 
horizontal branches project over the road. It was 
therefore eminently a suitable tree for Zaccheus 
to climb (Lk 19%) in order to see Jesus passing. 
Seated on its lowest branch, he would be within 
casy speaking distance of the Saviour. The 
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foliage also is not usually dense, esp. in the old 
trees by waysides. The trunks often attain a 
very large size, sometimes 30-40 ft. in circumfer- 
ence. The leaves are ovate-subcordate. The fruit 
is a sinall, not very palatable fig, about 1 in. long, 
growing thick together on curious little leafless 
twigs on the trunk or large branches. 
may have been the custom in ancient times in re- 
gard to puncturing the figs of the sycomore to 
cause them to ripen, or to improve their flavour, 
this is no longer done in Palestine. The fruit is 
either shaken down or plucked as it ripens, and 
eaten without any preparation. It ripens in suc- 
cessive instalments almost throughout the year. 
The wood of the sycomore, although light and 
porous, is durable. It was used in Egypt for 
mummy cases. It is not now so common in the 
Holy Land as to furnish much available timber, 
but it was formerly very plentiful, esp. in the low 
lands (1 K 10*7, 1 Ch 27"5). It occurred, however, 
in the hill-country also. Amos, a Judean shep- 
herd, collected (?)* its fruit (74). The destroying 
of sycomore trees by frost (Ps 787) was phenomenal, 
as frost is exceedingly rare in Egypt. At the same 
time it was a great disaster, as the sycomore was 
much cultivated there for the industrial uses of 
its wood. Sycaminopolis (Haya) derived its name 
from this tree. G. E. Post. 


SYCHAR (ABN Yvydp; Vulg. Sichar). —Jesus 
passing through Samaria, on His way from Judea 
to Galilee, came ‘to a city of Samaria called 
Sychar,’ which was ‘near to the parcel ef ground 
that Jacob gave to his son Joseph’ (Jn 4°); and 
Jacob’s well was there (v.°). The identification 
of Sychar has been the subject of much discus- 
sion. All commentators now agree that ‘Sychar’ 
is the correct reading, and not a copyist’s error 
for ‘Shechem’ as Jerome and Epiphanius held. 
But the question remains whether Sychar was 
Shechem or another place, in the vicinity of 
Shechem. 

It has been urged that, in consequence of the 
hatred which existed between the Jews and the 
Samaritans, the Jewish common people ironically 
called Shechem Shikkor, ‘drunken,’ or Sheker, 
‘falsehood.’ But there is no evidence either in 
Josephus, the Targum, or the Talmud of their 
ever having done so; and the only support of the 
theory seems to be that Isaiah (28!:%), referring, 
apparently, to the city of Samaria, denounces the 
‘drunkards’ (shikkorim) of Ephraim ; and that the 
expression in Hab 2'8, a ‘teacher of lies’ (mérch 
sveler), which refers to idolatry, contains an allusion 
to Moreh and Shechem. ‘These interpretations are 
too forced, and the suggestion of Trench (Studies 
in the Gospels, p. 86), that St. John ‘was himself 
the author of the nickname,’ is too far-fetched. 
Another view is that mand r are often confounded 
in pronunciation (Olshausen and Liicke, Com. z. 
Ew. Joh. i. 512), and that Sycharz comes from 
Sychem as pronounced by the Greek residents (cf. 
Beliar for Belial, 2 Co 6%, Eph 27). The change 
from e to @ is not, however, explained. Jerome 
(Ep. Paul. and Quest. Gen.) says that Sychar and 
Sychem are the same place, but he gives no evi- 
dence, and attributes the altered form to a copyist’s 
error. This view has been adopted by Epiphanius 
and the pilgrims Arculf (A.D. 670), Theoderich 
(A.D. 1172), Maundeville (A.D. 1312), ete. ; and in 
modern times by Robinson, Stanley, Guérin, and 
Riehm (HW B). 

It is more logical to take Sychar to be another 


* AV tr. bélés shikmim, ‘a gatherer of sycomore fruit,’ RV ‘a 
dresser of sycomore trees.’ It is possible that the Heb. ex- 
pression (cf. LXX xvi, Vulg. vellicans) refers to the ubove- 
mentioned method of improving the fruit. See, further, 
Driver, ad loc, 
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place in the vicinity of Shechem. The writer of 
the Fourth Gospel was well acquainted with the 
OT, which sutliciently indicates the position of 
Shechem ; and it is inconceivable that he should 
have described a well-known town with such ‘a 
history and with so many sacred associations as 
‘a city of Samaria near the parcel of ground that 
Jacob gave to his son Joseph.’ It is also highly 
improbable that St. John, in this particular narra- 
tive, would have referred to Shechem by a nick- 
name. St. Stephen (Ac 7!6) uses the LXX form, 
Sychem (Dvyéu), and this would probably have 
been employed by the evangelist if he had not 
intended to indicate another place. Sychar and 
Sychem are, in fact, distinguished in ancient docu- 
ments. Eusebius (Onom.) says that Sychar was 
‘before,’ that is ‘ east’ of Neapolis (Ndb/us), which 
he distinguishes from Sychem—a place in its 
suburbs, near Joseph’s tomb. Jerome (Onom.) 
translates this description without remark. The 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) makes a distinction 
between Neapolis, Sichem, and Sichar, and places 
the last one Roman mile from Sichem. Sychar is 
also mentioned as a distinct place from Neapolis 
and Shechem by Abbot Daniel (A.D. 1106), Fetellus 
(A.D. 1130), and John of Wiirzburg (A.D. 1160). 
All these pilgrims apparently refer to e/-Askar,— 
a village on the lower slopes of Mt. Ebal, which has 
a fine spring,— Ain el- Asiar, and gives its name, 
Sahel ‘Askar, to the northern portion of the plain 
of el-Mukhna. This village answers much better 
than such a well-known place as Shechem to the 
casual notice of St. John. Robinson (Later Re- 
searches, p. 133) held that ‘the fact that ‘Askar 
begins with the letter ‘Ain excludes all idea of 
affinity with the name Sychar.’ But there are 
cases, such as Ascalon (‘Askeldn), in which the 
Aleph of the Hebrew has changed to an’Ain. In 
the Samaritan Chronicle, which cannot be later 
than the 14th cent. A.D., mention is made of a 
town, apparently near Shechem, that is called 
Ischar,—merely a vulgar pronunciation of Sychar, 
—and the Samaritans, in translating their Chron- 
icle into Arabic, call this place‘ Askar. Thus the 
transition is traceable from the Hebrew form, 
through the Samaritan Ischar, to the Arabic ‘Askar 
(Conder, Tent-Work, i. 75). The Mishna mentions 
a place called ‘the plain of En-Sokher,’ which is 
perhaps Sychar (Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, 
p. 169). Schwarz (ZL p. 127) correctly identifies 
En-Sokher with ‘Aim el- Askar, and the plain with 
the Sahel ‘Askar. There is thus a strong case for 
the identification of Sychar with el- Askar. This 
view is supported by Thomson (L. and B. ch. 3), 
Williams (Smith’s D. of G. i. 4125), Raumer 
(Pal. p. 163), Ewald (Gesch. iv. 284, v. 348, 3rd ed.), 
Derenbourg (Géog. du Talmud, p. 169), Caspari, 
Neubauer, Conder, Smith (HGHL p. 367 ti—a 
eood summary of the question), Tristram, and 
others. C. W. WILSON. 


SYCHEM (Svyéuz; Sichem).—The Greek (LXX 
Gn 12° ete.) form of Shechem. It occurs only in 
the speech of St. Stephen (Ac 77°), according to 
which the twelve sons of Jacob were buried in 
Sychem, in the tomb that Abraham bought of 
Hamor (Emmor) in Sychem. See SHECHEM. 

Although in the above-named passage in Acts 
the strictly accurate reproduction of the original 
demands Sychem (so AV), RV, consistently with 
its practice of following the Hebrew in the case of 
OT names, gives Shechen. C. W. WILSON. 


SYENE.—See SEVENEH. 


SYMEON. 
SYMMACHUS.—See VERSIONS (GREEK), 


See SIMEON. 
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SYNAGOGUE.— 

i, The name. 

ii. Origin and history. 
iii. Situation of the building, style of architecture, etc. 
iv. Synagogue worship, officials, etc. 

v. The synagogue as an elementary school, 
vi, Other uses of the synagogue. 
vii. Latest history of the synagogue. 

Literature. 

i. THE NAME.—Synagogue is the name applied 
to the place of assembly used by Jewish com- 
munities primarily for the purpose of public 
worship. The Gr. cuvaywyy stands for the 
assembly itself, and represents in the LXX in 
most instances the Heh. my. So also in the Heb. 
Sirach (e.g. 47 41'°) aay answers to the cuvvaywyn of 
the Gr. text. The Aramaic versions of the Bible 
reproduce ay by xpgi3a (Syr. snen3). The verb 
w33, from which this Aram. substantive is derived, 
has its representative in Hebrew in the rare verb 
032, which is used in Est 4'° of the assembling of 
the Jews of Susa for a religious fast. he common 
Heb. verb 40% is translated in Aramaic by w33, in 
Greek by cuvdyw (ef. e.g. J] 218). From 033 (of which 
the verbal noun is 79:3 in the special sense of assem- 
bling for worship, MWegilla, i. 1, Gen. rab. ch. 49, 
on Gn 18#) was formed, as the equivalent of the 
Aram. snv33, the subst. 1233, which may indeed 
stand for any gathering, but which appears at a 
very early date to have acquired the special sense 
of an assemblage for worship. It was perhaps 
originally this special sense that was attached to 
the word when the gathering of which we read in 
Neh 91-10% was called Sian nos. ‘the great 
assembly’ [poss of Neh 9! is translated in Pesh. 
by waans, in LXX by cvv7}x Anca]; for this epoch- 
making assembly had the marks of a worshipping 
body (fasting, reading of the Torah, confession of 
sin, prayer). See art. SYNAGOGUE (THE GREAT). 
The house, in which the meeting for worship was 
held, was called npipa ma (Aram. xrya 72), but the 
words noi and xavip standing alone may also be 
used for the place of meeting. It is noteworthy 
that in the Pal. Talmud the use of snv722 predom}- 
nates, in the Bab. Talmud snv33 02. The plural 
of no3p is nvoia (from a supposed *np32; ef. nin, 
plur. of mv), hence nvo3a ‘aa=‘synagogues.’ To 
this plural goes back the sing. form 7033, of which 
there is only an isolated occurrence (A both, iv. 11; 
the reading 7032, cited by Taylor, is not sutfti- 
ciently authenticated), which is not the equiva- 
lent in meaning of 1933, but stands for an associa- 
tion or society in general. In this more general 
sense of 72033 we should also understand the plural 
found in Aboth, iii. 10, and Lcha rabbathi, Procm.., 
No. 10.—The shorter expression n333 or npz*33 (with- 
out m3 or °3) finds its representative in the Gr. 
owaywy}, Which in the NT and Josephus stands 
for the place of worship, the synagoeue. Cf. 
Philo, Quod omnis probus liber, § 12 (of the 
Essenes) : els iepods ddixvotmevor rémous of Kadodvrat 
ouvaywyat, 

Another Gr. name for the synagogue is mpoc- 
evxy, Which occurs especially in Philo (in 
Flaccum, § 6, 7, 14, Leg. ad Gaiwm, § 20, 23, 43, 
46), but is found also elsewhere (3 Mac 7°, Ac 
16%; Jos. Vita, 54; inscriptions ap. Schiirer, 
GJV® ii, 443). It appears in Latin (proseucha) 
in Juv. Sat. iii. 296. As cuvaywy) is shortened 
from ofkos cuvaywyns, SO iS mpocevx from oikos 
mpocevxfs. ‘The corresponding Heb. expression is 
found in Deutero-Isaiah, not only in 567 (‘nd=n ma, 
a>pn m3), but also in 607, where ‘man na is ren- 
dered in the LXX by 6 oikos rijs rpocevxis pov, so 
that the original reading must have been ‘nban 2. 
The Jewish tradition-literature offers only once, 
in an anecdote of the Bab. Talmud (Gittin, 396), 
the half-Aramaic half-Heb. aS=n 2. Once (Midrash 
Tehillim on Ps 4) the synagogue is called opp 


inbon, ‘his (God’s) place of prayer.’ Philo has also 
mposeukrijptor, ‘place of prayer’ (Vita Mosis, iii. 27). 

In an edict of the emperor Augustus the syna- 
gogue is called cafParetov, ‘house of Sabbath- 
keeping’ (Jos. Ant. XVI. vi. 2), to which corre- 
sponds in later times the Syr. ‘17 xnav na, plur. 
‘ay ma (see Payne-Smith, col. 497). 

One other term may be mentioned, Sy no32 
used by the Agada as a personification of the 
whole body of Israel, the Jewish people. In the 
Tannaite literature the expression is still rare 
(see Bacher, Die dlteste Terminologie der gidischen 
Schriftauslegung, p. 85), but it is very frequent in 
the post-Tannaite Agada (from the srd cent. on- 
wards; see the passages cited under ‘Gemeinde 
Israels’ in the Index to Bacher’s Agada der pal. 
Amoréer, vols. i. ii. iii.). It is the same kind of 
personification as took place when the analogous 
term éxxAnola was adopted as a designation for the 
whole body of adherents of the Christian faith. 
For the use of the term by the Church Fathers 
see Schiirer’, il. 432. 

ii. ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 
—l. The first beginnings of the synagogue as an 
institution of Judaism are involved in complete 
obscurity. The later Tradition represents it, like 
other more recent institutions, as in existence 
from the earliest times. According to the Pal. 
Targ. on Ex 18”, this verse already contains an 
allusion to the prayers to be repeated in the 
synagogues ; the Targ. on 1 Ch 16 states that the 
great place of offering at Gibeon was a synagogue. 
An anonymous Midrash (Pesiita, ed. Buber, 1296) 
makes three contemporary prophets proclaim the 
word of God in three different places: Jeremiah in 
the public squares, Zephaniah in the synagogues, 
Huldah among the women. The ‘house of the 
people’ (Jer 39%) was, according to a Midrash cited 
by D. Kimchi, the synagogue (see also Rashi’s 
Com. ad loc.; L. Low, Gesam. Schriften, iv. 8, 
wrongly cites here the Targum). Although a 
tradition of the 2nd cent. tells us that uneducated 
people were accustomed to call the synagogue m3 
way (Simon b. Eleazar, Shabbath, 32a), this ex- 
planation of the expression Oya na in Jeremiah 
cannot be taken seriously. Philo and Josephus 
(see Schiirer 3, ii. 429) both believed that the institu- 
tion of the synagogue goes back to Moses, and the 
same notion perhaps finds expression in the words 
of the Apostle James in Ac 157! ‘ For Moses from 
generations of old (éx yevedy dpxyatwy) hath in every 
city them that preach him, being read in the syna- 
gogues every Sabbath.’ 

In all probability, the germs of the future in- 
stitution of the synagogue should be sought during 
the Babylonian exile. Thus the historical reality 
is not so very far removed from the view which the 
Targ. on Ezk 111° attaches to the words 09? ‘a") 
wyp wspe>, namely, that when Israel was scattered 
among the nations God gave them the synagogue 
as a compensation for the loss of the sanctuary. 
Amongst the exiles torn from their homes, but 
brought nearer to God and His teaching, the 
need must have made itself felt of a medium 
for cultivating, in common, religious emotions and 
for receiving religious instruction. The absence 
of the sacrificial cultus during the Exile, the 
higher significance to which Sabbath  obsery- 
ance attained, the regular fast-days (ef. Zee 7%, 
Is 58) augmented this sense of need, which would 
find satisfaction in gatherings at fixed places and 
times. All these considerations, which were ait 
work in Babylon, made their influence felt also 
in Palestine, when Israel after the Return struck 
new roots in the old home, and the religious life, 
in spite of the fact that the newly-built temple at 
Jerusalem was its central point, gained a basis 
independent of the sacrificial cultus. In particular, 
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the activity of Ezra and his successors the scribes 
guided the development of the religious life in a 
direction which was bound to lead to the rise of 
synagogues all over the country. Hence we may 
confidently place the origin of the synagogue in 
Palestine at the period of the Persian domination. 
There is indeed no express and unmistakable 
mention of the synagogue either in the Persian or 
in the first two centuries of the Greek era. Even 
the narratives about the religious persecutions 
under Antiochus Epiphanes are silent as to syna- 
gogues. At most, the 74th Psalm, if it really 
belongs to the Maccabeean age, may be cited as 
the earliest source where the synagogue is named ; 
for >x “yy (v.5) may very well be interpreted, with 
Aquila and the Midrash on Psalms, as a name for 
the places of assembly throughout the land con- 
secrated to God, p> being thus a poetical equiva- 
lent of no22" ma (Low cites, in illustration of the 
expression, 15D ma of Job 30”; cf., also, 7 n°a, 
Aboth, i. 4).—Express notices of the synagogue, so 
far as these are found in the literature, belong for 
the most part to the last century of the Second 
Temple. But in all cases where it is mentioned 
the synagogue appears as an institution that has 
long existed, and as the central point of the organ- 
ized social life of the Jews. 

2. In Jerusalem itself, immediately before the 
destruction of the city by Titus, there were 394 
(Bab. Aethub. 1050), or, according to another 
version (Jerus. J/egilla, 73d and oft.), 480 syna- 
gogues. Even if these figures are exaggerated, 
the number of synagogues in Jerusalem must be 
thought of as very large. Apart from the syna- 
gogues belonging to the inhabitants proper of the 
sapital, there were others for the various com- 
munities of foreign Jews settled in Jerusalem. 
A Tannaite tradition mentions the synagogue of 
the Alexandrians at Jerusalem (Tos. Megilla, ii. 
224°6 Jerus. Megilla, 73d*; otherwise Bab. Megilla, 
262). The Acts of the Apostles (6°) also names the 
synagogue of the Alexandrians, along with the 
synagocues of the Cyrenians, Cilicians, and Asians ; 
the Hellenistic members of these synagogues dis- 
pute with Stephen (2d. cf. 9”), In the temple 
itself there was a synagogue, which Joshua b. 
Chananja mentions from recollections of his own 
(Tos. Sukka, iv. 198), and of whose function- 
aries we hear also from other quarters (Yoma, 
vil. 1; Sota, vil. 7, 8). On the synagogues of 
Jerusalem cf. also Jerus. Sukha, 54a”, 

Of the synagogues of Palestine the Gospels name 
Nazareth (Mt 134, Mk 67, Lk 42°) and Capernaum 
(Mk 174, Lk 7°, Jn 6) as those in which Jesus 
taught. The synagogue of Dora was built by 
Agrippa I. (Jos. Ant. XIX. vi. 3); the synagogue of 
Cesarea becamea moving cause of the rising against 
Rome (BJ i. xiv. 4-5), and in memory of this con- 
tinued to be called in the 4th cent. ‘the revolution 
synagogue’ (xnqmD7 xnvvia, Jerus. Bikkurim, 65d" 
et al.; see Graetz, Gesch. d. Juden*, iv. 313). 
The great synagogue of Tiberias is mentioned by 
Josephus (Vita, 54). During the three centuries 
that followed the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
Talmudical literature names various Pal. syna- 
gogues: for instance, those that were the centres 
of scribal activity: Sepphoris (the ‘great syna- 
gogue,’ Pesilta, 136b; the ‘synagogue of the 
Babylonians,’ Jerus. Berakhoth, 9a°*, Shabb. 8a*; 
the ‘synagogue of the vine’ [x3939 3], Jerus. 
Berakhoth, 6a, e¢ al.); Tiberias (Lrubin, x. 10; 
‘the 13 synagogues of Tiberias,’ Berakhoth, 8a, 
300 ; the ‘synagogue of the senate-house’ [Sovdy, 
ar ‘2], Jerus. Vaan. 64a, see Die Agada der 
pal. Amor. iii. 100); Caesarea (see above) ; Lydda 
(Jerus. Shekalim, v., end). There is mention, 
further, of the synagogues of Beth-shean [Scytho- 
polis] (Jerus. Meg. 74a°7); Kiphra or Kuphra 
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(Jerus. Taan. 686%, Meg. 70a*; in Pesikta rabb., 
ed. Friedmann, p. 196° xan Sv 52 ‘village of 
Tiberias’); Maon (Shabb. 1390, Zebach. 1186); 
sas (Jerus. Meg. 7564); Tibein (Tos. Meg. 
22318), 

In Babylonia the oldest synagogues were counted 
to be that of Shaph-Jethib at Nahardea (Megilla, 
29b, Rosh hash. 246, Aboda zara, 43b, Nidda, 13a), 
and that of Huzal (MWegilla, 296). The founding of 
the former was ascribed to king Jehoiachin. From 
the 3rd cent. there is witness for a ‘synagogue of 
Daniel’ (Hrubin, 210). In Machuza there was in 
the 4th cent. a ‘synagogue of the Romans’ (‘3 
wont, Meg. 260). 

In Syria specially famous was the great syna- 
gogue of Antioch, to which the successors of 
Antiochus Epiphanes presented the brazen vessels 
which had been carried off from the temple at 
Jerusalem (Jos. BJ VIL. iil. 3). On this syna- 
gogue, on whose site arose in the 4th cent. the 
Christian basilica dedicated to the Maccabiean 
martyrs, see Cardinal Ranmipolla in Revue dev Art 
Chrétien, 1899, p. 390.—The Apostle Paul preached 
in various synagogues at Damascus (Ac 9”, cf. v.?). 
The narrative of the journeys of the same apostle 
makes mention of synagogues in Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, Greece: for instance, those of Pisidian 
Antioch (Ac 13), Iconium (14), Ephesus (18), 
Philippi (167%), Thessalonica (17!), Bercea (17?%), 
Athens (1717), Corinth (18*7). There were several 
synagogues at Salamis in Cyprus (13!). 

The numerous Jewish population of Alexandria 
had, according to the testimony of Philo (Leg. ad 
Gaium, § 20), many synagogues in the different 
quarters of the city. The largest of these was the 
famous basilica, of which the Tannaite tradition 
of the 2nd cent. gives a hyperbolical but yet very 
eraphie description (Tos. Suwkka, iv. 198°; Jerus. 
Sukka, 55a, bottom; Bab. Sukha, 5la). The 
founding of the synagogue of Ptolemais is related 
in 3 Mac 7°: 

We learn from Philo (Leg. ad Gatwm, § 23) that 
as early as the time of Augustus there were a 
number of synagogues in Rome. The names of 
several of these have been preserved in the in- 
scriptions (see Schiirer®, i. 44 ff). An ancient 
literary tradition names the ‘synagogue of Severus’ 
at Rome (see Epstein in Monatsschrift fir Gesch. u. 
Wiss. des Judenthums, 1885, p. 338). 

The memory of many synagogues of the Diaspora 
is preserved in early Greek inscriptions. Specially 
noteworthy are the ruins of ancient synagogues at 
several spots in northern Galilee, ‘of which the 
oldest date from the second or even the first cent. 
A.D.’ (Schiirer ?, i. 445). 

3. At the time of the rise of Christianity every 
Jewish community, whether in Palestine or in the 
Diaspora, certainly had its synagogue. The words 
of St. James quoted above are in harmony with 
the testimony of Philo, who speaks of the places of 
prayer that existed in every city as so many places 
of instruction in virtue and piety (Vita Mos. ii. 27: 
Ta Kara modes TpoceUKTHpLA TL Erepdv EoTLY 7) SLOacKaheta, 
«.7.d.). Hence there is a reflexion of the real con- 
dition of things when in a Tannaite saying of the 
Ist or 2nd cent. (R. ‘Akiba already glosses it) the 
synagogue is named as one of the qualifications of 
a city in which a scribe may settle down (Sanhedrin, 
176, bottom). When in the Tannaite halacha the 
synagogue is looked upon as the property of the 
city (Nedarim, v. 5), the places in view are such as 
are inhabited wholly or for the most part by Jews, 
for in these the political and the religious body are 
one and, the same. Where there is no synagogue, 
the citizens (vya °12 ‘sons of the city’) have the 
right to demand that one be built and ‘to compel 
one another to do this’ (Tos. Baba mezia, xi. 
396). The same rule applies to the procuring of 
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the necessary copy of the Pentateuch and the 
Prophets for the synagogue (ib.).—The members 
of the community belonging to the same synagogue 
are called no327 7°32 (‘sons of the synagogue’), a 
designation which has a special significance when 
there area number of synagocues in the same place. 
See the use of the expression in Tos. Megilla, ii. 
223; Bar. Moed katon, 22b, bottom; Bekhoroth, 
v. 5; Zabim, iii. 2. In Tos. Megilla, iii. ad init. 
(224) the members of the synagogal community 
are opposed to the rulers of the city (vn °0375).— 
With reference to the right to alienate a synagogue 
to another use, the casnistry of the Pal. Amoras 
draws a istinetiea between private synagogues 
(am Sy noi2n na) and public synagogues (?v ‘n ‘3 
oan); see Jerus. Megilla, 73d% and 74a. The 
corresponding passage of the Bab. Talmud (Meg. 
2671) distinguishes village from city synagogues 
(ps2, oD Sw ‘a ‘2).--The possibility of a private 
house being converted into a synagogue is con- 
sidered in the Tannaite hilacha (Nedarim, ix. 2, 
cf. Jerus. Meg. 73d *). As a rule, the synagogues 
were buildings specially erected for the purpose. 
In spite of the public character of the synagogal 
buildings they were subjected to certain ceremonial 
regulations applicable to dwelling -houses (Tos. 
Negaim, vi. 625, Bar. Yoma, 116). A varying 
tradition (Yome, ib.) distinguishes between syna- 
gogues which contain a dwelling for the synagogue 
attendant (no337 jin? AW) and those that do not.— 
The Tannaite halacha deals with the contingency 
of a non-Jew supplying the building material for a 
synagogue (Tos. Meg. ii. 224°), This recalls the 
case of the Roman centurion at Capernaum, who 
had built a synagogue for the Jews (Lk 7°).—The 
consecration attaching to the synagogal building 
in virtue of its sacred destination does not cease 
entirely even when the building is no longer used 
for its original purpose. A synagogue may be 
sold only on condition that it is not used for 
dishonourable purposes (Jeg. i. 2). It is even 
considered a profanation of its sacred character to 
enter a synagogue for shelter from the burning 
sun or from frost or rain (Tos. Meg. ii. 224°"; Bab. 
Meg. 2806). Citing the circumstance that even 
the ruined holy places are called sanctuaries 
(Ly 26%), Jehuda b. [lai (2nd cent.) teaches that 
even the ruins of synagogues are not to be used 
for profane purposes (JMZeq. i. 3). The Bab. Amora 
Chisda (3rd cent.) prohibits the pulling down of a 
synagogue until another has been built (JZeg. 264, 
Baba bathra, 3b).—In Babylonia there appear to 
have been two kinds of synagogue—winter and 
summer synavogues (Baba bathra, 3b; see Low, 
Geswm. Schriften, iv. 97). 

iii. SITUATION OF THE BUILDING, STYLE OF 
ARCHITECTURE, EVTC.—1. A Tannaite tradition, 
appealing to Pr 1°!, lays down the rule that the 
synagogue should be built ‘on the height of the 
city, i.e. upon a commanding point (Tos. Meg. iii. 
227'8), With reference to this, a later Midrash 
(Tanchuma, ‘mpna 4, ed. Buber, iii. 10) declares: 
‘In early times the synagogue was built on the 
height of the city.’ So also Rab in Babylon (3rd 
cent.) taught: ‘A city whose roofs overtop the 
synagogue is given over to destruction’ (Shabd. 
lla). Of course these words can apply only to 
synagogues built within the city, and there can be 
no doubt that this was the case with the syna- 
gogues in Palestine. On the other hand, there is 
evidence that in Babylonia the synagoenes were 
frequently outside the city. The Bab. Talmud 
speaks of synagogues which are ‘in the neighbour- 
hood of the city,’ and presupposes others which 
are at a greater distance from it (Kiddush. 730, cf. 
Shabb, 246, and also the Comm. of Rashi, s. 7320). 


Allusion is made to such extra-mural synagogues in a Midrash 
on Ec 12°, where the old man, to whom the walk to the syna- 
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gogue is a hard task, is addressed in the words n° Ss aya) 812 
noj27 (‘come let us go to the synagogue,’ Tanahwma, ed. 
Buber, 77w "Nn, 7). On the other hand, we are not to follow 
L. Low (Gesam. Schriften, iv. 15) in seeing in the interpretation 
of the ‘well in the field’ (Gn 292) as an allegory of the synagogue 
(Gen. rabba, ch. 70) an allusion to the situation of synagogues 
outside the city ; for the expression ‘in the field’ is as indifferent 
for the purpose of the allegory as it is in the immediately pre- 
ceding interpretation of the well as an allegory of the Sanhedrin. 
Nor does the passage Pesikta, 158 (ed. Buber), refer to syna- 
gogues in the country (Low, 7b. note 2), but the contrast there 
is between prayer in the open country and prayer in the syna- 
gogue inside the city (cf. Midrash Z'ehillim on Ps 3, ed. Buber, 
p. 46). 

The fact that the synagogues in Babylonia 
were — partly at least—outside the cities was 
perhaps connected with the circumstance that at 
the beginning of the Sassanide rule the synagogues 
were destroyed by the Persians (Yoma, 10a), and 
the rebuilding of them within the cities was not 
allowed. 

To another category belong the statements from 
which it has been inferred that it was customary 
to build the synagogues by a running stream or 
by the sea. None of these statements, moreover, 
refer to either Palestine or Babylonia. During 
St. Paul’s stay at Philippi it is said (Ac 16): ‘And 
on the sabbath day we went forth without the gate, 
by a river side, where we supposed there was a 
place of prayer.’ The synagogue of Philippi was 
thus situated by a river outside the city. The 
assumption that it would be found there shows 
that this must have been the case elsewhere also. 
The municipality of Halicarnassus expressly 
granted permission to the Jews to perform their 
devotions, according to their ancestral habit, by 
the seashore (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 23). But here 
there is no mention of a synagogue, but simply of 
prayer in the open air. We may recall in this 
connexion the religious fasts that were held in 
Palestine in the open market-place of the town 
(Taanith, ii. 1). It is the same allusion to the 
fasts of the Jews that underlies the similar state- 
ments of Tertullian (de Jejunio, 16; ad Nationes, 
i. 13; see Schiirer’, ii. 447). In like manner the 
Jews of Alexandria betook themselves, in their 
time of straits, to the seashore, to pray there ‘ in 
the purest place’ (€v ka@apwrdry; Philo, in Flaccum, 
§ 14). This remark of Philo throws light upon 
the custom of the Jews living among the heathen 
of praying by the seashore, and perhaps also upon 
the building of the synagogue by a river, which is 
witnessed for Philippi. The motive would be to 
avoid the interior of the city polluted by idolatry, 
and to seek the ‘ purest’ places for prayer, namely, 
the banks of rivers and the seashore. The same 
notion finds expression also in the ancient Midrash 
on Ex 12! (Mechilta, ad init.): Moses prays out- 
side the city (Ex 9°), because it was full of abomi- 
nations and idolatry (see Kohler, Monatsschrift, 
xxxvil. 442; Blau, Magyar-Zsido Szemle, x. 494). 
Once more, it may be noted that at Corinth the 
synagogue was inside the city; for the house of 
Titius Justus, where St. Paul lived, ‘joined hard 
to the synagogue’ (Ac 187), 

2. The style of building adopted in the ancient 
synagogues of Palestine is illustrated by the above- 
mentioned ruins in N. Galilee. ‘ Almost all these 
synagogues lie north and south, so that the entrance 
is at the south. As a rule they appear to have 
had three doors in front—one principal entrance 
and two smaller side doors. In some instances it 
can still be seen that the building was divided by 
two rows of pillars into three aisles. Some had a 
portico in front. In general the style was influ- 
enced by the Graeco-Roman, although it shows 
very characteristic differences from it. In par- 
ticular it was marked by a wealth of overladen 
ornamentation’ (Schiirer’, ii. 446). This orienta- 
tion of the synagogue from north to south contra- 
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dicts a prescription of the Tannaite halacha (Tos. 
Megilla, iv. 227°), according to which the syna- 
gogne entrance, like that of the sanctuary (Nu 3°), 
is to be at the east. One is tempted to assume 
that this rule, found only in the Tosephta, has in 
view Babylonia and other lands to the east of 
Palestine ; for in these the orientation from east 
to west corresponds with the direction prescribed 
to the congregation at prayer in the synagogue. 
In the Tosephta there are other traces of Baby- 
lonian redaction. As far as the synagogues of 
Galilee are concerned, their orientation, as the 
ruins show, was the opposite of the direction 
prescribed for prayer. In an early halachie tradi- 
tion (Siphré on Deut. § 29, 706; Bab. Berakh. 30a) 
it is said, upon the ground of 1 K 8%, that during 
prayer the worshipper must face towards Jerusalem 
and the sanctuary : those dwelling in the north 
stand with their face to the south, those in the 
south face the north, those in the west the east, 
those in the east the west. From this it follows 
that the worshippers in the synagogues of N. 
Galilee would turn in prayer towards the entrance. 
The direction towards the sanctuary, ze. towards 
that part of the synagogue which is turned towards 
the sanctuary, is dealt. with in the following rules, 
which are likewise found only in the Tosephta 
(Megilla, iv. 2274) :— 


‘The elders (0°:)1) take their places facing the people, and 
with their back to the sanctuary (w7)p 252). The book-press 
in the synagogue is so placed that its front is towards the 
people, its back to the sauctuary. When the priests lift up 
their hands to bless, they stand with their face to the, people, 
their back tothe sanctuary. Thesynagogue attendant (hazzan) 
stands with his face turned towards the sanctuary, which is 
also the direction in which all the people face.’ 


In the above quotation ynp may be a designation 
of the particular side of the synagogue itself. In 
any case, we may assume that this part of the 
building was not always opposite the entrance. 

In the ease of two considerable synagogues, we 
know that they had the form of a basilica with a 
double row of pillars. The expression dij orod, 
is used of both of them. One is the famous great 
synagogue of Alexandria mentioned above; the 
other is that of Tiberias, to which an author of 
the 4th cent. (see Agada der pal. Amor. iil. 672, 
from Midr. Tehillim on Ps 93, end) apples that 
designation. 

According to Philo (in Flaccum, § 7) there were 
exhibited in the zepiSorox of the synagogue of 
Alexandria dedicated gifts and inscriptions set 
up in honour of the emperors (Schiirer®, ii. 446, 
iii, 52). 

3. Of the furnishings of the synagogue the most 
important was the press (72°) in which the sacred 
writings were kept. The complete expression is 
ps0 Sv aan (Tos. Yadayim, ii. 683°); rarely do 
we find the Aram. term nins (= Heb. jx), Jerus. 
Meg. 73d°-%, The same 2nd cent. tradition 
which censures the use of soy m2 by uneducated 
persons as a term for the synagogue (see p. 636"), 
condemns in the same way the employing of the 
term xix for the book-press (Shabbath, 32a). It 
appears that in popular speech pw or sw meant 
either a coffin or a press for keeping victuals (see 
Kelim, xii. 3), and hence the word a2n established 
itself for the press of the synagogue which served 
a sacred purpose. It appears in Aram. as sm2n 
(Jerus. Berakh. 9c ; Bab. Meg. 260), and is re- 
produced by the Gr. «Swrés (Chrys. Orat. adv. 
Jud. vi. 4). . ; 

The press was furnished with a species of canopy 
called a>. (Jerus. Meg. 73d%; see Levy, 11. 3184), 
which was spread over it before the commencement 
of the Sabbath (Jerus. Shabb. 7c). In Babylonia 
its name was xove (Mey. 266). As long as the 


congregation remained in the synagogue the press 
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was not to be denuded of this adornment (Bab. 
Sota, 396, sans pwr). 

The press appears to have been placed in a shut- 
off part of the synagogue, with a curtain in front 
of it which, like the curtain in the sanctuary, bore 
the name nana (Aram. snzns). Behind this curtain 
took place the rolling up of the Torah after the 
reading of the Scripture lesson (Jerus. Sota, 22a”; 
Jerus. Meg. 75b ; Soph. xi. 3). 

The cloths in which the copies of the sacred 
writings kept in the press were wrapped were 
called ninsen, or, in full, 150 >w ‘p or oo Sw ‘n, also 
nna D (see Kelim, ix. 3, xxiv. 14; Negaim, xi. 6; 
Tos. Kilayim, v. 808; Tos. Yadayim, ii. 6838). 
Such cloths were used elsewhere also to wrap up 
the books of Scripture: thus in Sanhed. 100a we 
read of the cloths in which, in the house of the 
Bab. Amora Jehuda (3rd cent.), the books were 
wrapped (77 39 727 “5D ‘D). By aan ’p (Tos. 
Kilayim, vy. 80'8) appear to be meant the cloths 
used to wrap up the books that lay in the synagogue 
press. From a controversy between the schools of 
Hillel and Shammai (/elim, xxviii. 4) we learn 
that these cloths used to be adorned with em- 
broideries (niasd). Little bells were also attached 
to them (a 50 ‘p> or, Tos. Kelim, i. 1, 5792; Bab. 
Shabb. 58d). 

In the graduated scale of consecration attaching 
to the synagogue and its furnishings, the press is 
holier than the building, the cloths for the Scrip- 
tures are holier than the press (Meg. iii. 1). In 
the halacha in question there is no mention of the 
chest (@j«); hence it is probable that the 7507 pn 
of Shabd. xvi. 1 and the oon p’n of Tos. Yadayim, 
li. 683°, do not refer to the chest in which the 
synagogue Scriptures were kept. 

Amongst the fittings of the synagogue was the 
tribune (702, 1.e. Bjwa). ‘There was a tribune of 
wood (yy >v ama, cf. py Sua of Neh 8%; see art. 
PULPIT) also in the temple at Jerusalem, upon 
which king Agrippa I. stood—instead of sitting— 
and read the Torah at the Feast of Booths (Soéa, 
vil. 7; Tos. Sota, vii. 307%). There was a similar 
structure in the centre of the great synagogue of 
Alexandria, from which the signal to utter the 
Amen was given to the congregation (Tos. Sukka, 
iv. 198°). In small synagogues the tribune appears 
to have been in close proximity to the press; 
hence the pronouncement of the Bab. Amora 
Samuel (8rd cent.), preserved in the Pal. Talmud 
(Meg. 73d"), that the tribune and the tablets 
(777) 72) possess the degree of sacredness of the 
building but not of the press. The Bab. Talmud 
(Meg. 32a) speaks in like manner of the tablets 
and the tribunes (mmam mmm). In the Midrash 
(Pesikta, ed. Buber, 84a) there is a story of how 
some one had p9c5o) myoa mxdsv made of a cedar 
tree (where mx?3v is the same as mm). But there 
is nowhere sufficient evidence what is to be under- 
stood by these ‘tablets’ which belonged to the 
furnishings of asynagogue. They may have been 
tablets inscribed with Bible texts (cf. [s 308), such 
as were used in connexion with elementary Scrip- 
ture lessons (see Jelamdenu, cited in Friedmann’s 
introduction to his edition of the Mechilta, p. 
XxXxXly). 

The above-mentioned pboso (i.e. subsellia), 
seats for the congregation, are named in Jerus. 
Meg. 73¢° as among the furnishings of a syna- 
gogue ; they have the same deeree of sacredness 
as the building. Along with the seats are named 
also avvdbp; but this word should be emended tc 
a77vp, which stands for the usual sv7np (or 77n)), 
ie. cathedra (cf. Jerus. Shabb. Ga? svvnpm >o0207). 
Chairs were, no doubt, provided for the elders and 
scribes, who sat in a prominent place (see above, 
ii. § 5, and cf. the mpwroxadedpia of Mt 23°, Mk 12%, 
Ik 11%). So also in the great synagogue of Alex 
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andria there were 71 chairs of gold (nns) oyaw 
ani ow msainp) for the members of the great council 
there (Tos. Sukka, l.c.). On the ‘chair of Moses,’ 
which the Chinese Jews had in their synagogue 
instead of the Gémdad (Almemor), see RES xxxv. 110, 
and on the Mocéws cabédpa spoken of by Jesus in 
Mt 23? see 2b. xxxiv. 300. 

At the reading of the Scriptures a reading desk 
(npBD Sw padax, or, shortly, p3s38 [dvadoyetov]) was 
used (/vedim, xvi. 17), which, as a piece of the 
synagogue furniture, had the same degree of 
sacredness as the building itself (Jerus. Jeg. 
Wocieeye 

We hear also of candelabra and lamps (73, 77930) 
being provided for the synagogue (Tos. AZeg. iii. 
2241) The Pal. Talmud tells of a candelabrum 
which Antonine, to the great joy of the patriarch 
Jehuda, presented to a synagogue (Meg. 740) ; 
the Bab. Talmud (Arakhin, 166) relates how an 
Arab, named puy, presented a lamp to the syna- 
gogue of Jehuda, the head of the school of Pum- 
beditha (3rd cent.). The Mishna (Zerunoth, 
xi. 10) speaks of the oa which was burned in the 
synagogue, and also of the custom of keeping 
lamps burning in the synagogues on the Day of 
Atonement (Pesachim, iv. 4). 

iv. SYNAGOGUE WORSHIP, OFFICIALS, ETC.— 
For the holding of public worship in the synagogue 
the presence of at least ten adult male persons 
is required. ‘These constitute the minimum of a 
congregation (77y=n233). (See Sanhed. ii. 3, Meg. 
iv. 3). It once happened that Eliezer b. Hyrcanus 
(Ist cent.), accompanied by his slave, came into 
the synagogue, and, finding that the requisite ten 
were not present, he gave the slave his freedom in 
order to make up the proper number (Pesach. 476 ; 
Gittin, 38h). With this story may be compared 
the testimony of the inscription of Pantikapxeum, 
according to which a manumitted slave was bound 
to attend the synagogue regularly (Schiirer®, iii. 
53). That was considered a great city in which 
there were at least ten synagogue memlers un- 
encumbered by business (0992), and who thus 
made it possible to hold a daily service (Meg. i. 3; 
Baba kamma, 82a; Sanhed. 17b; Jerus. Meg. 
706), whereas the great mass of the congregation 
could attend only on the Sabbath and on the 
festival days. At a later period the ‘ten men of 
leisure’ became a kind of institution in the con- 
gregation. 

Women were not counted as members of the 
synagogue congregation. Yet even a woman 
could take part in the reading of the Sabbath 
lesson as one of the seven persons required on such 
an occasion ; but it was considered objectionable, 
on grounds of decency (1287 1123 359), for a woman 
to read in public from the Torah (Tos. Meg. iv. 
226+; Bab. Meg. 23a). Women were zealous 
attenders of the synagogue. A Tannaite halacha 
(Aboda zara, 38a 6) names as the two places for 
which a woman is wont to leave her house, the 
baths and the synagogue (ef. also Yoma, 150). 

Characteristic is the anecdote of the woman who had become 
very old and longed to leave this world. When she went to 
Jose b. Chalaphta (2nd cent.) with her complaint, he asked her : 
“What duty art thou accustomed daily to perform?’ She 
replied : ‘It is my custom to neglect even what is dearest to 
me, in order that I may visit the synagogue daily.’ Then he 
advised her to leave off for three successive days attending the 


synagogue. She followed his counsel and died on the third day 
(Jalkut Shimeoni, i. 871, trom Jelamdenu). ‘ 


In the Diaspora, women played an important réle 
in synagogue life. St. Paul found in the syna- 
gogue of Philippi (see above) a gathering of women 
\Ac 16"). On the inscriptions of 8. Italy mater 
synagoge appears side by side with pater syna- 
goge as a title of honour (Schiirer®, iii. 50). Krom 
Babylonia we have the information (Kiddushin, 
8la) that two school heads of the 4th cent., Abaji 
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and Raba, arranged that men and women should 
sit apart from each other in the synagogue. The 
members of the synagogue congregation were 
called noiz7 7°32 (see above); at their head was the 
‘5 enn (‘head of the synagogue,’ Gr. apxirvvd- 
ywyos or [Lk 84] dpxov tas cvvaywyys). The 
synagogue of the Jerus. temple had in like manner 
its head. The ‘ruler of the synagogue’ had the 
responsibility of maintaining order in the syna- 
eogue (see Lk 134); it was his part to decide who 
was to conduct the public worship (Ac 13”). If he 
himself wished to take part in the reading of the 
Scriptures, he had to be invited by others to do so, 
because he could not of himself assume an honour- 
able function (Tos. Meg. iv. 227). The ‘ruler’ 
was not a scribe, but he stood in rank immediately 
after the scribes (Pesachim, 49b, top; Gittin, 60a, 
top). At mourning feasts it was customary, follow- 
ing arule dating trom the 2nd cent. (Jerus. Burakh. 
6a; Semachoth, ch. 14, end), to drink a cup, with 
a blessing, to the health of the ruler of the syna- 
vogue. A more extended sense was assumed by 
the title ‘ruler of the synagogue’ in the Diaspora, 
as is evident from the Gr. and Lat. inscriptions, in 
which it frequently implies no function, but is 
simply an honorary title, bestowed even upon women 
and children (Schtirer®, ii. 438 f., 111. 49 f.). 

The service of attendant in the synagogue as well 
as charge of the building and its furnishings was 
assigned to the synagogue official called nosza 730 
(shortly }37). 


The word ]37 was derived not only by Nathan b. Yechiel 
(Aruch, s.v.) but, before him, by Dinash b. Labrat (10th cent.) 
from the verb 71n (Kritik gegen Saadja, ed. Schroter, No. 170). 
But this derivation is unsatisfactory from the point of view both 
of grammar and sense. It is better to assume that the root j10 
has the same meaning as the identically sounding Arab. root 
cy (see Perles, Monatsschrift, 1870, p. 521). This root is 
indeed unexampled elsewhere in Hebrew, but it is readily © 
conceivable that alongside of jn there existed also a root j1N with 
the same meaning (cf. 19) side by side by 0>¥). From the verb 
jin=‘ keep charge’ was formed the subst. 37 which was used to 
designate the man who had charge of the synagogue and its 
furnishings, and who had also to give attendance at the con- 
ducting ot public worship. 

Even the synagogue of the temple at Jerusalem 
had its hazzdn (see Yoma, vii. 1 ; Sota, vii. 7, 8). 
The temple, however, had other attendants also 
called hazzdnim ; see Sukka, iv. 4, where the sub- 
ject is the keeping of the palm branches at the Feast 
of Booths, and Vamid, v. 3, where the keeping of 
the priests’ garments is spoken of. The synagogue 
attendant is called in Greek danpérns (Lk 4°); 
Epiphanius (c. Her. xxx. 11) knows also a Gre- 
cising of the Heb. word : Afavirév rSv rap avrots dia- 
kdvew épunvevouévuw 7) banperav. — From the period 
while the temple at Jerusalem yet stood it is re- 
lated that, along with the pilgrims who brought 
the firstlings to the sanctuary, the synagogue 
attendants (noi27 ma ‘3In, var. lec. '33 WA 93) [3In) 
also went up (Tos. Bikkurim, ii. 101”). — The 
advent of the Sabbath and of festival days was 
announced by the hazzan from the roof of the 
synagogue, with a thrice-repeated trumpet blast 
which was the signal for the suspension of work 
(Tos. Sukka, iv. 1998; cf. Chullin, i. 7; Jerus. 
Shabb. 16a; Bab. Shabb. 35). In the legend of 
the schoolmaster Nakkai (a contemporary of the 
Hadrianic persecutions) the latter is called both 
nweow (attendant) and x150. Every Friday he 
arranges the lamps of the synagogue at Migdal- 
Zabbaaya (Jerus. Maaser shen, d6a™, Echa 
rabbathi on Ke 3"). 

During public worship it is the hazzan that calls 
to the performance of any function (Jerus. Berakh. 
9c%), He hands the copy of the Scriptures to the 
reader, and receives it back from the hands of the 
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man who has read the final lesson (Soph. xiv. 3). 
Cf. Lk 4°, where Jesus, having read the passage 
from the Prophets, returns the book to the attend- 
ant. The hazzdn rolls up the Torah roll after the 
reading (Jerus. Meg. 750), and, after holding it 
up to view (Jerus. Sota, 21d, top), deposits it in 
the press. He calls upon the priests at the proper 
moment to pronounce the benediction (Siphré on 
Nu 6%, § 34, end; ef. Jerus. Gittin, 47b ©, Bab. Sota, 
38a). On the occasion of religious fasts he indicates 
when. the priests have to blow the trumpets (Bab. 
Taanith, 160). In the great synagogue of Alex- 
andria he waved a handkerchief as a signal to the 
congregation for the Amen (Tos. Sukka, iv. 198°3). 
When the Aazzdn himself read the Scripture lesson, 
another had to wait upon him (1? j309 ann) [this 
denom. verb does not occur elsewhere], Tos. Meg. 
iv. 227"). The hazzdn belonged to the scribal body, 
of which he constituted, as it were, the lowest 
grade. In an Aram. saying of Eliezer b. Hyrcanus 
(1st cent.) the scale is stated thus : xD n (scribes), 
w759 (schoolmasters), sun. At mourning feasts a 
cup was drunk in his honour (Jerus. Berakh. 6a **), 
as in the case of the ruler of the synagogue (see 
above). Even in early times it must have been 
customary, especially in smaller congregations, for 
the hazzdn to read the Scripture lesson. An instance 
of this from the beginning of the 2nd cent. occurs 
in Bab. Meg. 256. He acted also as leader in prayer. 
For an example from 38rd cent. see Jerus. Berakh. 
12d *.—The patriarch Jehuda I. was: requested by 
the inhabitants of an inconsiderable place to recom- 
mend to them one of his pupils to discharge the 
duties of preacher, Judge, hazzdn, and schoolmaster. 
His recommendation fell upon the afterwards so 
well-known Levi b. Sisi (Jerus. Yebam. 13a"; Gen. 
rabba, ch. 81, ad init.). In the 3rd cent. the 
Jewish inhabitants of Bostra (x1s13) beg of Simeon 
b. Lakish to recommend to them some one capable 
of exercising all the functions necessary, as preacher, 
judge, schoolmaster, and hazzdn (Jerus. Shebiith, 
36d°). In the Midrash Koheleth’ rabba (on Ee 7° 
and 9") the hazzdn already appears as leader of the 
prayer, in virtue of his office ; 7.e. the word hazzan 
has the character which it gained in the period of 
the Gaons, and which it has retained down to the 
present day (see also Soph. x. end, x1. ad init. ; 
Pirke R. Eliezer, xiii. end). 

Seeing that, as a rule, the instruction of children 
was also carried on in the synagogue, the hazzan 
acted, further, as assistant to the schoolmaster, or 
was himself schoolmaster, in addition to lis other 
duties (Shabd. i. 3: NDP mMpynaz jaaaxn jinn). He 
discharged the functions also of an officer of the 
law court, carrying out, for instance, .a sentence of 
scourging (see Makkoth, iii. 12; Tos. Makkoth, v. 
4449-31; ef. also Tos. Sanhed. ix. 428° [=Jerus. 
Sanhed. 2347: nvo32 *31n]). lv appears, however, 
that officers of the law court bore the title hazzan, 
even when they were not at the same time syna- 
gogue attendants (see Jerus. Kiddushin, 65c }, 
Sanhed. 19c4* and 23d%%°; Bab. Shabb. 56a, 139a, 
Makkoth, 23a).—It is only in the Bab. Talmud 
(Kethuboth, 86) that we meet with the title 31 
‘,yn [the parallel passage of the Jerus. Talmud 
(Pesach. 6a) has noia7 jin], Aram. xnd cnn (Baba 
mezia, 930). Cf. Arakhin, 66: sn-qam57 30. 

he leader in prayer who as the representative 
of the congregation recited aloud the prayers in 
the synagogue, was called wax 17%, ‘delegate of the 
whole’ (12x is the name of the collective body 
assembled in the synagogue, in opposition to the 
individual, 7m). This leading in prayer was a 
voluntary function discharged by members of the 
congregation who were qualified for it and invited 
to undertake it. According to a Tannaite tradi- 
tion, the formula addressed to the person selected 
was not ‘Come and pray,’ but ‘Come and offer’ (#13 
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ap), Jerus. Berakh. 8b*4). The uttering of prayer 
was considered the equivalent of the offering of 
sacrifice ; hence the leader was called sainp (see 
Jerus. Berekh. 3c, bottom; Leviticus rabba, chs. 
19. 20).—The leader in prayer stepped in front of 
the synagogue press; hence the function was 
known also as nant 13b? nay (see Berakh. v. 3, 4; 
Meg. iv. 3), Aram. xman cmp ray (Jerus. Berakh. 
9c*). The prayer is preceded by the reciting of 
the Shema’ and the Blessings connected with it ; 
this function was called yow 5y ons [o1» means pro- 
perly to break off a piece of bread and ask a bless- 
ing over it; in the expression before us it is used 
in the sense of to pronounce the Blessings attached 
to the Shema ]. 

A principal part of the public worship of the 
synagogue is the reading from the Pentateuch and 
the Prophets. This office is discharged by members 
of the congregation, among a fixed number of whom 
the particular passage of the Pentateuch is portioned 
out. On the Sabbath the number of readers is 
seven, on festival days five, on the Day of Atone- 
ment six, at the New Moon and on the half-festival 
days of Passover and Feast of Booths four, on week 
days and on the afternoon of the Sabbath three 
(Meg. iv. 1,2). After the reading of the Penta- 
teuch lesson, a passage is read from the Prophets 
by one who may at the same time act as leader in 
prayer (46. 5). When there is only one of the 
members of the synagogue who can read from the 
Scriptures, he reads the whole section (Tos. Meg. 
iv. 226°). 

The reading of the Scriptures was coupled with 
the translating of the Heb. text (in Palestine and 
Babylonia into Aramaic). The man who publicly 
gave the translation (Targum) in the synagogue 
was called jan, also p2aA or j227ND (see, on the 
correct pronunciation, Bacher, Die alteste Termin- 
ologie der jiud. Schriftauslegung, p. 206). The 
larger synagogues would have a Targumist or 
Methérgéman of their own. There was one of this 
class at Jamnia in the time of Gamaliel 1. (1st 
cent.), namely Rabbi Chuzpith, who was surnamed 
joanna (Berakh. 276). In the 3rd cent. there was a 

tabbi Hoshaya in Palestine with the (Aram.) sur- 

name wpiqin (Gen. rabba, ch. 51, ad fin.). But asa 
rule it was the schoolmasters, those who from their 
calling were familiar with the Bible and had a tra- 
ditional acquaintance with the Targum, that gave 
the translation. From the beginning of the 4th cent. 
comes a story of how Samuel b. Jizhak once came 
into a synagogue and saw that the schoolmaster 
read the translation from a written Targum (Jerus. 
Meg. 74d 33 JO NON werd DD IN NOM NNwID9 ONY 
x50). But any one who was capable, even a 
minor, was entitled to give the Targum in the 
synagogue (Meg. iv. 6; Tos. Meq. iv. 2277). 

The reading of the Scriptures was followed, when 
a competent person was present, by an exposition 
of the lesson, or, in other words, by a sermon. It 
was customary to invite any stranger scribe who 
happened to be there, to deliver this address. 


It is told of a Palestinian Amora of the 4th cent. how he once 
came to a strange place and followed up the lesson by a sermon 
(Lev. rabba, 3). Nahum b. Simai, a Pal. teacher of the 3rd cent. 
preached in Tarsus (Pesiktarabbathi, ch. 15, 780). In Midrash 
Tanchuma (Terwma, 1, ed. Buber, ii. p. 89) an anecdote is told of a 
scribe who, travelling by sea in company with some merchants, 
was derided by them when he boasted of the wares which he had 
by bim, and which they sought in vain. When they landed, the 
merchants had their goods taken from them by the custom-house 
officials, while the scribe went into the synagogue, preached there, 
and was loaded with honours and gifts. In like manner Jesus 
travelled about in Galilee, teaching in the synagogues (S)écxuv 
ty res ovvayuyais); see Mt 423, Lk 415; and cf. Mk 12! 62, Lk 68 
1310, Jn 659 1820, 


The synagogue, as has been already said, was 
called also caBBarctov, because its principal purpose 
was to serve as the meeting-place of the congrega- 
tion for public worship on Sabbaths (and festival 
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days). From the period when the temple and its 
sacrificial cultus still existed at Jerusalem, the 
tradition is preserved that the body of men (7D) 
belonging to the division of priests in charge of 
the temple service for the week, assembled daily in 
the synagogue of their dwelling-place and read the 
Creation story of Gn 1 (Zaanith, iv.2; Tos. Taanith, 
iv, 2198; Bab. Taanith, 276). The second and fifth 
days of the week also saw from early times the 
congregation assembled in the synagogue, because 
on these days there was reading from the Torah 
(Tos. Taanith, ii. 217"). But the practice of daily 
service could prevail only in larger towns where 
there were at least ten members unencumbered by 
business and thus able to give daily attendance at 
the synagogue (see p. 640"). Nevertheless, it was 
enjoined by the seribes that every one should, as 
far as was in his power, discharge his duty of 
prayer by taking part in the common prayer of the 
synagogue. 


An early Tannaite, Eliezer b. Jakob (1st cent.), introduces his 
pronouncement on prayer with the exhortation to pray in the 
synagogue (Pesikta, ed. Buber, 158). A Tannaite of unknown 
date, Abba Benjamin, derives from 1K 878 the thesis that it is 
only prayer offered in the synagogue that is heard (Berakhoth, 
5b). Joshua b. Levi (8rd cent.) gives this instruction to his 
sons; ‘Going into the synagogue morning and evening prolongs 
life’ (Berakhoth, 8a). Jizbak, a great Agadist of the 3rd cent., 
says in a paraphrase to Is 501.11; ‘If there is a man who is wont 
to go into the synagogue and on some particular day comes not, 
God inquires after him, saying, Where is the God-fearing one 
who is wont to be among you? He ought to have trusted in the 
name of the Eternal and left himself in the hands of his God, 
and not have absented himself from the house of God for the 
sake of gain or any worldly end’ (Berakh. 6b). Another great 
Agadist of the 3rd cent., Levi, applying Jer 1214, says: ‘The man 
in whose place of abode there is a synagogue and who does not 
frequent it is called an ‘‘evil neighbour” of God’ (Berakh. 8a). 
Another Pal. teacher of the 3rd cent., adopting an artificial ex- 
planation of Job 36°, says: ‘God does not leave unheard the 
prayer that is offered in company with the assembled congrega- 
tion’ (Berakh. 8a). A Pal. Agadist of the 4th cent., Jehuda b. 
Simon, makes Israel sing (Midrash, Tehillim on Ps 5): ‘ Behold, 
O God, to how much persecution and oppression I am subjected 
by Edom (i.e. Rome), to keep me from owning thee as my God 
and king. But we go daily into our synagogues and own thee 
in our confession of faith (the Shema’) as God and king.’ The 
same Agadist applies to Pr 83 the oft-recurring idea that God’s 
glory is present with the congregation assembled in the syna- 
gogue : ‘Who ever came into the synagogue without finding my 
glory there’ (Deut. rabba, 7)? 

The above and similar sayings (cf. e.g. also 
Derech Kreg ziita, 9, ad init.) show not only the 
importance attached to the prayer of the congre- 
gation in the synagogue, but also the constant 
need there was of warning the members against 
negligence in their attendance. In the 3rd cent. 
it was told in Palestine to the credit of the Baby- 
lonian Jews that they visited the synagogue every 
morning and evening (Berakh. 8a). 

vy. THE SYNAGOGUE AS AN ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL.—The synagogue was not only the place 
of public worship ; it embraced also the school in 
which the first instruction in the Holy Scriptures 
as the principal or the sole subject of education 
was given. As the béth hammidrdsh served for 
the studies of more advanced youths and adults, 
the synagogue was the place in which—perhaps in 
a special room—the children were taught. 

In a homiletical exposition of La 19 Abba b. Kahana (3rd 
cent.) adds to the words of Jer 921 (Heb.20] ‘to cut off the 
children from the street, the youths from the squares’ the 
gloss ‘but not from the synagogues and the schools’ (Hcha 
rabbathi, ad loc.) Joshua b. Levi himself conducted his 
grandson to the synagogue, #.¢. to school (Kiddush. 30a). 
Chija b. Abba (3rd cent.), as he passed a synagogue of Sep- 
phoris, heard children being taught to repeat Gn 201, and made 
this the subject of a remark (Gen. rabba, 52). In an anecdote 
of the 4th cent. we are told how a teacher in the synagogue 
punished a child excessively and was cursed for this by a 
woman who happened to be passing by (Jerus. Moed katon, 
81d44), Rab, the Bab. Amora, said that women gain special 
merit by conducting their children to the synagogue, i.e. to 
school (Berakh. 17a). See also the saying of the Pal. Amora 
Simon (end of the 4th cent.) reported in Jerus. Challa, 5718, 
That in Babylonia the synagogue was the place of elementary 
education is evident from Meg. 28b ; Yebamoth, 21b, top ; Baba 
bathra, 21a.— According to the above-mentioned tradition 


(ii. § 2, ad init.) regarding the synagogues of Jerusalem, each 
of these was provided with a school for children and one for 
more advanced students. In a hyperbolical statement about 
Bethar, the capital of Juda in the time of Bar Cochba, it is said 
(Gittin, 58a): ‘There were 400 synagogues in Bethar, and in each 
of these there were 400 teachers (n’p)1"n 5D), each with 400 
children under his instruction.’ 

vi. OTHER USES OF THE SYNAGOGUE. — The 
synagogue was also the scene of legal decisions. 
Of Abahu, the head of the school of Czwsarea 
(beginning of 4th cent.), it is expressly recorded 
that he lectured (Jerus. Berakh. 6a, bottom) in the 
ancient synagogue there (see above, i. § 2), and 
also decided questions of law in it (Jerus. Sanhed. 
18a, bottom). In the same synagogue Jochanan, 
the famous teacher of Abahu, also acted at one 
time as judge (Bab. Yebamoth, 65a). From the 
NT we learn that the punisbmeut of scourging 
was inflicted in the synagoznes (Mt 10!" 237, Mix 
13°, Ac 26"; ch Lik 12% 21eTAe 22”) 2'Co lie): 
It has already been mentioned (above, § iv.) tha 
the hazzan carried out this sentence and acted in 
other ways as an officer of the law court. There 
is mention in Lev- rabba, 6, ad init., of an oath in 
a civil process being taken in the synagogue. 

The mourning for a man who was lamented by 
the whole community was held in the synagogue 
(Tos. Meg. ili. 2257; Bab. Meg. 28); ef. the story 
of the funeral of Jehuda I. in Koh. vabba on Ee 
9), A Bab. Amora of the 5th cent. held the 
mourning for his daughter-in-law in the syna- 
gogue (Meq. 28d). 

At the time of the war against Rome, gatherings 
of a political character were held in the great 
synagogue of Tiberias on the Sabbath and the fol- 
lowing day (Jos. Vita, 54). KR. Jochanan (3rd 
cent.) gave express permission to deliberate about 
public affairs in the synagogues and schools on 
the Sabbath (Kethuboth, 5a). After the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem it was customary—so a Tannaite 
tradition tells us—to give out in the synagogues 
and schools a list of articles lost (Baba mezia, 
28b). Thefts were also intimated in the syna- 
gugue with a view to the detection of the per- 
petrator (Lev. rabba, 6, ad init.). For other 
announcements made in the synagogue, see Yeba- 
moth, 63b. An Agadist of the 4th cent. once fol- 
lowed up an address in the synagogue by calling 
upon the congregation to contribute alms for a 
stranger (Lev. rab. 32, ad fin.). 

In a Tannaite rule, amongst the prescriptions 
concerning what is due to the dignity of the 
synagogue, there is one forbidding eating and 
drinking in it (Jeg. 28a, bottom). Nevertheless, 
common meals were held even in the synagogue 
(see on this point K. Kohler, Wonatsschrift, xxxvii. 
p. 494, who suggests a connexion between this 
custom and the meals of the Essenes). An 
anecdote from the 3rd cent. mentions a meal as 
held on the Sabbath evening in the synagogue of 
the Pal. Kephar-Chittaja (Gen. rab. 65); while a 
testimony from the 4th cent. refers to a great 
meal in the school (Jerus. Berakh. 11c, bottom).— 
Joshua b. Levi (8rd cent.) laid down the principle 
that the synagogues and schools belong to the 
scribes and their pupils (Jerus. Meg. 740%, ef. 
Bab. Meg. 286). His younger contemporary, 
Amuni, ordained that the schoolmasters (who at 
the same time filled the post of synagogue keeper) 
should provide quarters in the synagogue building 
for travellers who had the slightest acquaintance 
with the Torah (Jerus. Meg. 74a%). Chija and 
Assi, the colleagues of Ammi, used to insist on 
quartering themselves in the synagogue (id.). 
Measha and Samuel b. Jizhak, Pal. Amoras of 
the beginning of the 4th cent., speak of eating in 
the synagogue (Jerus. Berakh. ch. ii. end [5d ¥}, 
Shabboth, 3a°°). In Babylonia also travellers were 
accommodated in the synagogue and there took 
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their Sabbath meal; upon which is founded the 
rule that the blessing over the wine, which else- 
where is the introduction to the meal, is to be 
spoken also in the synagogue (Pesachim, 101a). 

_ In a great many passages of the Jewish tradition- 
literature (Talmud and Midrash) the synagogues 
are named along with the schools. They ap- 
pear as the two institutions which are specially 
characteristic of Israel, and whose extreme im- 
portance for Judaism finds expression in mani- 
fold ways. In order to see what the synagogue 
was in the life and thought of Israel during the 
first centuries of the Christian era, one must 
make acquaintance also with those sayings of the 
Tannaites and Amoras, in which synagogue and 
school are glorified as inseparable institutions. In 
these it must be observed that the synagogue 
means not only the place of public worship, but 
that of instruction for the young. As a rule, in 
these sayings the synagogue precedes the school 
(Mv na) nvD33 ‘n2), a circumstance which indi- 
cates the higher repute in which the synagogue 
stood. But the opposite view had also its repre- 
sentatives: from the 3rd cent. there has come 
down the saying of.a Pal. scribe (Meg. 27a), and 
from the 4th cent. that of a Bab. scribe (7b. 266), 
according te which the school has a higher rank 
than the synagogue. The following are some of 
these sayings about synagogue and school :— 

An Agadist of the 4th cent. attributes to the philosopher 
Qnomaus of Gadara, known through his intercourse with the 
famous R. Meir, the saying that, so long as the ‘ voice of Jacob’ 
(Gn 2722) sounds in synagogue and school, the ‘hands of Esau’ 
(i.e. Rome) are powerless against Israel (Gen. rab. 65 ; Pesikta, 
121a).—Abahu said : ‘Seek the Eternal where he is to be found 
(Is 556), Where is he to be found? In the synagogue and the 
school’ (Jerus. Berakh. 8d, bottom).—Levi said: ‘While the 
descendants of Abraham sit in the synagogue and the school, 
God’s glory stands over them’ [in allusion to Ps 821] (Gen. rab. 
48; Pesikia, 48b).—By ‘your sanctuaries’ (Lv 2631) are to be 
understood synagogue and school (Siphra, ad loc. 112a).— 
Jizhak declared that by ‘our dwellings’ (Jer 919) are meant 
synagogue and school (Hcha rabba, Proewm., No. 8).—Samuel 
b. Jizhak interpreted the ‘sanctuary py’ (Ezk 1116) of the 
synagogues and schools of Babylonia” (Meg. 29a).—The ‘holy 
place’ (Ec 810) means synagogue and school (Koh. rab. ad loc. ; 
Tanchuma, ed. Buber, Jithro, ad init.).—‘ My heart is awake’ 
(Ca 52) in the synagogue and the school (Shir rab. ad loc,).—In 
the allegorical interpretation of the Song of Songs many other 
passages are also applied to the synagogue and the school 


(Shir rab. passim; Bab, Erub. 21b; Pesach. 87a).—Jose b. 
Chanina (3rd cent.) discovers in the ‘gardens’ of Ca 6? the 
synagogue and the school (Shiv rab. ad loc.).—Attending syna- 
gogue and school is contrasted with attending theatre and 
circus (Jerus. Berakh. 7d°7 [prayer of Nechunja b. Hakkana 
in 1st cent.]; Gen. rab. 67 [Levi]; Koh. rab. on Ec 17).—When 
David prays (Ps 614), ‘May I dwell for ever in thy tent,’ he 
means, ‘ May it be vouchsafed to me that my words may be re- 
peated under my name in the school and the synagogue’ (Jerus. 
Berakh, 4b).—The ‘refuge from generation to generation’ of 
Ps 90! is interpreted by Raba (4th cent.) of synagogues and 
schools. As a matter of fact, even in later centuries, these 
were the refuge of Israel scattered through all lands. 

vii. LATEST HISTORY OF THE SYNAGOGUE.—In 
the present article regard has been had only to 
the synagogue of antiquity, z.¢. of the last years 
of the Second Temple and the first five centuries 
of the Christian era. But the synagogue survived 
also in the following periods, through the Middle 
Ages down to the present day, as the most notable 
institution of Judaism, the focus of the religious 
life of the Jewish community. A history of the 
synagogue in the Middle Ages and in modern 
times would be an integral part of the history of 
Judaism, from the point of view alike of its out- 
ward fortunes and its inner development. The 
manifold character which Jewish history displays 
in virtue of its having the whole of the inhabited 
globe for its stage of action and in virtue of the 
influences exercised upon it by different forms of 
civilization, is exhibited also in the character of 
this Jewish institution, which is ancient indeed, 
but is ever renewing its youth. It may suffice to 


point out that in the most recent times, during 
something like the last 80 years, the synagogue 
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was the central point and also the principal object: 
of Jewish attempts at reform, and that the im- 
portance of the institution has been marked evep 
externally by the synagogue buildings which have 
been everywhere reared, on both sides of the 
Atlantic—a testimony to the spontaneous effort 
of the builders and sometimes their almost exces- 
sive love of splendour. 


LITERATURE. —As far as concerns articles on the Synagogue in 
the various Encyclopedias, or the treatment of the subject in 
the works on the History of the Jews, on Biblical Archeology, 
and the History of NT Times, a general reference may suffice. 
Schurer devotes a long section (GJ V3 ii. 427-464) to the Syna- 
gogue. Of the literature cited by him the following deserve 
special notice: Vitringa, De synagoga vetere, libri tres (1696) ; 
Leopold Low, ‘Der synagogale Ritus’ (Monatsschrift, 1884, 
Gesam. Schriften, iv. 1-71. In the 5th vol. of the Gesam. 
Schriften, pp. 21-33, are ‘Plan und Collectaneen’ to a detailed 
account of ‘synagogalen Alterthtimer,’ supplemented by the 
editor, Immanuel Low). We may mention also: K. Kohler, 
‘Uber die Urspriinge und Grundformen der synagogalen 
Liturgie’ (Monatsschrift, xxxvii. [1893] 441-451, 489-497) ; 8S. H. 
Goldfahn, ‘Die Synagogen der Talmudzeit’ (Jiid. Litteratur- 
blatt von Rahmer, xiii.) ; J. Reifmann, ‘Uber Synagogen und 
Lehrhauser zur talmudischer Zeit’ (in N. Keller’s Heb. peri- 
odical Bikkurim, 1. Theil, 1866).—On the place of the synagogue 
in the Middle Ages, see I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages, 1896, pp. 1-34. W. BACHER. 


SYNAGOGUE, THE GREAT.—An alleged col- 
lege or senate, whose founder and first president is 
said to have been Ezra, and which, according to 
tradition, exercised control over the Jewish com- 
munity, especially in religions matters, from about 
450-200 B.c. Its membership is generally given as 
120 (e.g. Jerus. Berakhoth ii. 4), but sometimes as 
85 (e.g. Jerus. Meg. 1. 7). The important part 
attributed by some to this institution In connexion 
with the forming of the CANON OF THE OT (see 
below) demands that we should examine, as briefly 
as possible, the evidence for its existence and 
activity. 

There is no mention of the Great Syn. in Philo, 
Josephus, or the Apocrypha, not to speak of the 
OT itself. Nothing can be built on 1 Mae 14%, 
where peydd\n cuvaywyh is not a technical term, 
but means simply ‘a great gathering.’ Only once 
in the Mishna (Pirke Aboth, i. 1) are the Men of 
the Great Synagogue (A720 n33> 28) mentioned : 
‘Moses delivered the Torah to Joshua, Joshua to 
the Elders, the Elders to the Prophets, and the 
Prophets to the Men of the Great Synagogue. 
These spake three words: Be cautious in_pro- 
nouncing judgment, Make many disciples, Build 
up a hedge around the Torah.’ Simon the Just is 
said (ib. 2) to have been ‘of the remnants of the 
Great Synagogue (‘793 "wn).’ This last statement 
does not imply that the Great Syn. had existed 
for centuries, for, although the Simon who was 
surnamed ‘the Just’ was probably high priest 
c. 200 B.C., the author of the above notice is more 
likely to have identified him with Simon 1. (¢. 300). 
Now we know that the utmost confusion prevailed 
amongst the Jews as to the chronology of the 
period between the Return from Exile and the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. Hence it would 
be notbing extraordinary to find Simon, a con- 
temporary of Alexander, represented as a member 
of the same body as Ezra; and, in the other 
direction, to find Joshua, Zerubbabel, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, and even Daniel, introduced 
as members. As far, then, as the testimony of 
Pirke Aboth goes, it would seem to fayour the 
conclusion that the Great Syn,, whatever ib was, 
continued only for a single generation, instead of 
haying a succession for centuries, It is noteworthy 
that the Talm, treatise Peah (ii. 6) omits the Great 
Syn, as a connecting link, and the succession 
passes direct from the Prophets to the Zugéth or 
§ Pairs.’ 

In Baba bathra (146) we read that the Men of 
the Great Syn. wrote Ezekiel,.the Minor Prophets, 
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Daniel, and Esther; and in the Adoth of R. 
Nathan (a post-Talm. treatise) they are said to 
have secured the acceptance of Proverbs, Canticles, 
and Ecclesiastes, which had been formerly dis- 
puted. In Pesachim (506) it is said that they 
tostered the work of copying the Torah and 
tephillim and imézuzith (see Dt 6%). In an im- 
portant passage of Midrash Tanchuma (26a) certain 
corrections in the text of the OT, introduced in 
order to prevent misunderstanding, are also traced 
to the Men of the Great Syn., who are reported 
elsewhere (Jerus. Berakh. ii. 4) to have drawn up 
certain prayers, in particular the Shemoneh ‘Esreh, 
or 18 Blessings (6érakhéth). To them are attri- 
buted also the directions for the reading of the 
Book of Esther, and the keeping of Purim not on 
the 14th and 15th, but on the 11th, 12th, and 138th 
of the month Adar (Makkoth 23; Jerus. Meg. 1.). 
It is not, however, till the 16th cent. that we 
meet with the notion that the Men of the Great 
Synagogue collected the sacred books, and fixed 
the Canon of the OT. This notion makes its 
first appearance in the pages of the Massoreth 
Hammassoreth (1538) of Elias Levita, a Jewish 
contemporary of Luther. 

The whole question of the Great Syn. was 
thoroughly investigated by Kuenen (see Literature 
at end), whose conclusions are accepted by the 
great majority of modern scholars. The institu- 
tion, as it appears especially in medizeval Judaism, 
is held by Kuenen to be simply a characteristic 
transformation of the great assembly described in 
Neh 8-10. Just as the Talmud represents the 
SANHEDRIN as an assembly of scribes, because such 
were the schools at Jamnia and Tiberias, so the 
Great Synagogue, instead of being a_ popular 
assembly once called together for a definite pur- 
pose, 1s converted into a permanent institution 
discharging functions similar to those of the scribes 
at a later period. 

That,a dim reminiscence of the original identity of the Great 
Syn. and the convocation of Neh 8-10 still lingered on even in 
Rabbinical circles, may be gathered from some of the references. 
For instance, in Midrash Ruth we read, ‘What did the Men of 
the Great Syn. do? They wrote a book and spread it out in the 
court of the temple. And at dawn of day they rose and found 
it sealed. This is what is written in Neh 938” Again, there 
occurs in Dt 1017 this collocation, ‘God the great, the strong, 
the terrible (8727) 1239 Sinan Nn)’ It is repeatedly stated 
in the Talmud (¢.g. Jerus. Berakh. ii. 4) that this formula, which 
had fallen into disuse, was again brought into currency by the 
Men of theGreat Synagogue. It seems impossible to doubt that 
Kuenen is right in finding an allusion here to Neh 932, where all 
these epithets are found. Similar Talm. statements appear to 
allude to Neh 9°. 6.7.18, Once more, the variety of statement 
as to the number of members that constituted the Great Syn, 
(sometimes 120, sometimes 85) may be explained from Neh 8-10. 
There were 84 that sealed the covenant, according to Neh 101-28, 
and the number 85 may be obtained either by adding the name 
of Ezra (who is not mentioned), or by supposing that a name 
has dropped out of the list (either in v.10 or in v.4, where the 
Pesh. actually supplies an extra name, Shephatiah). If, on the 
other hand, we wish to obtain the number 120, this may be done, 
at least approximately, by combining the above list with the lists 
in Neh 847 and 9°. 6, or in Ezr 2 and 8 (for other arguments of a 
similar kind, see Kuenen’s Essay). 

The very name ‘Synagogue’ seems inexplicable 
except upon Kuenen’s view. It calls up neither a 
college of scribes nor a legislative body, but an 
assembly for religious service. The word np3> (see 
SYNAGOGUE) denoted either a congregation met 
for worship on the Sabbath day, or, by metonymy, 
the building where it met. The name might be 
fittingly enough applied to the convocation of 
Nehemiah, whieh, as Kuenen remarks, was not a 
law-imposing, but alaw-receiving assembly ; and in 
the account of whose proceedings we find all the 
exercises characteristic of Synagogue worship, 
such as prayer, the reading of the Law, ete. To 
this memorable convocation the epithet ‘Great’ 
would, for a variety of reasons, be eminently 
suitable. 


W. KR. Smith agrees with Kuenen that what ! 
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caine afterwards to be spoken of as the Great 
Synagogue was originally a meeting, and not a 
permanent institution. ‘It met once for all, and 
everything that is told about it, except what we 
read in Nehemiah, is pure fable of the later Jews’ 
(OT JC 169). Historical criticism thus leaves no 
place for the Great Synagogue of tradition. 


Lirerature.—Buxtorf’s Tiberias sive Comm. Massor. (1620) 
strenuously upholds the traditional view, and is still of value 
for its copious citation of testimony, which, however, is used in 
avery uncritical fashion. On the other side is Rau’s Diatribe 
de Syn. magna (1726), which, although marked by an excess of 
anti-Jewish prejudice, shows true critical instinct, and antici- 
pates some of the weightiest of Kuenen’s arguments. The 
question may be considered to have been finally settled, in the 
sense advocated above, by Kuenen in his famous monograph, 
Over de mannen der groote synagoge, Amsterdam, 1876 (tr. by 
Budde in Gesam. Abhandlungen, pp. 125-160), whose conclusions 
are accepted by Ryle, Canon of OT, 250ff. [valuable as con- 
taining the Jewish testimonies relied on by Buxtorf] ; Wildeboer, 
Entsteh. des AT Kanons, 120ff.; Buhl, Canon and Text of OT, 
33ff.; W. R. Smith, O7JC2 169f.; and many others. Cf. 
further, Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung d. AT mit d. NT, 
120-166; Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish I’athers2,110f. ; Driver, 
LOT ® Introd. viif.; Furst, Kanon d. AT (1868), 12-32; Jost, 
Gesch. d. Jud. u. sein. Sect. i. 41-43, 91, 95f.; Geiger, Urschrift 
u. Uebersetz. d. Bibel, 124f.; Wellh. Phar. u. Sad. 11f.; 
Derenbourg, Essai sur Vhistoire de la Palestine, 29-40 (tradi- 
tionalist); Montet, Essai sur les origines d rtis saducéen et 
pharisien (1883), 91-97; Schtirer, GJV® ii. 354f. (HJP u. i. 
354f.]; Heidenheim, ‘Untersuch. tiber die Syn. magna’ (SK, 
1853, pp. 98-100); Herzfeld, Gesch. d. Judenth. ii. 22-24, 380ff., 
iii. 244f., 270f.; Graetz, ‘Die Grosse Versammlung’ (Monats- 
schrift, 1857, pp. 31-37, 61-70); Bloch, Studien z. Gesch. d. 
Sammi. d. altheb. Lit. (1876) 100-132 ; Hamburger, RE ii. 318- 
323; D. Hoffmann, ‘Die Manner der grossen Versammlung’ 
(Magazin f. Wissensch. des Judenth. x. (1883) 45-63 ; 8. Krauss, 
‘The Great Synod’ (JQR x. (1898) 347-377). 

J. A. SELBIE. 


SYNTYCHE (Sw7vy7).—A member of the Philip- 
pian Chureh whom St. Paul exhorts to become 
reconciled to EUODIA, another member of the 
same Church. They appear to have held a position 
of importance in the Church as ladies of some 
wealth and position, or possibly as deaconesses, 
like Pheebe in the Roman Church (Ro 161). Their 
disagreement was therefore not only unseemly, it 
was a calamity for the entire Church. Both the 
names, Euodia and Syntyche, occur in the inscrip- 
tions (Lightfoot, Ep. to the Philippians?*, p. 158). 
There is no need, therefore, to introduce the far- 
fetched interpretation of the Tiibingen school, that 
they are allegorical personages representing the 
Jewish and Gentile sections of the Church. 

J. GIBB. 

SYNZYGUS (TR Yv¢vyos, but modern edd. Dvv- 
fvyos).—lf Synzygqus isa proper name, he was a 
person to whom St. Paul addressed an entreaty to 
bring about a reconciliation between Euodia and 
Syntyche, two members of the Philippian Church 
who were at variance (Ph 4°). He was at the 
time in Philippi, and may have been the chief 
presbyter or bishop of the Church. The sole 
objection to this interpretation—the only natural 
one—is that Synzygus is nowhere used in Greek 
literature as a proper name, nor is it found in the 
inscriptions (but see Vincent, ad loc.). It was 
suggested by Weizsacker that it may have been 
adopted by the bearer after his conversion to 
Christianity. The other interpretation is that 
aivévyos here, as in classical Greek, signifies ‘ yoke- 
fellow,’ and that the exhortation was addressed 
to a companion of the apostle who was with him 
when he wrote, who was possibly his amanuensis 
(see vol. ili. p. 841°). Barnabas, Silas, Epaphro- 
ditus, and Timothy have been suggested. Ramsay 
(St. Pauwk the Trav. 358) thinks that Luke was 
either ‘the true yoke-fellow’ or the actual bearer 
of the Epistle to Philippi. The suggestion of 
Renan (Saint Paul, p. 148), that the ‘true yoke- 
fellow’ is Lydia, who had become the wife of the 
apostle, is hardly to be taken seriously. 
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(Zupdkovoar, wrongly 
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singe. Syracusa), situated on the west coast of 
Sicily, was the principal city of the island, and 
under the Romans was the capital of the eastern 
half. After the western half of Sicily was taken 
from Carthage by the Romans (B.c. 241) at the 
close of the first Punic War, the eastern half con- 
tinued to belong to the kingdom of Syracuse in 
alliance with Rome. In the second Punie War, 
Syracuse took the side of the Carthaginians, but 
was captured by Marcellus in 212, and the whole 
island thenceforward continued to be a Roman 
Province, though in two distinct divisions, in each 
of which a questor was stationed, under the 
authority of the single governing prietor, who 
presided over the whole island. 


Syracuse was one of the most famous and magnificent 
colonies of Greece. Its defeat of the great Athenian expedi- 
tion in B.c. 415 was one of the most critical events in Greek 
history ; and its kings were among the leading powers in the 
Greek world. Whether it preserved its old prosperity in the 
first century after Christ is uncertain, as Sicily suffered severely 
in the Civil Wars, especially from the exactions of Sextus 
Pompey and in the contest between him and Augustus. 
Strabo, 272f., describes the whole island as in a state of 
decay in his time, some of the cities having disappeared, while 
others were declining : the interior was to a large extent given 
up to grazing and horse-breeding, peopled by herdsmen, and 
devoid of educative influences. Its ancient importance as an 
arable and corn-growing country had disappeared; and the 
reason for this lay partly in the economic conditions of the 
empire, and partly in the dreadful circumstances of the Servile 
Wars, B.C. 1385-132 and 103-100. The land belonged for the 
most part to absentee landlords. 

Svracuse was one of the 26 censorice civitates of Sicily, 
which had been conquered in war, and whose territory had 
been appropriated by the Roman State as ager publicus. 
Julius Cesar, as was natural to his statesmanlike mind, had 
been revolving schemes for the restoration of prosperity to 
Sicily, but his plans were interrupted by his assassination. 
Antony produced a plan which he declared to have been found 
among Cesar’s papers, and proposed a law to extend the 
Roman franchise to Sicily. This was not carried out com- 
pletely ; and Augustus was content with a much more gradual 
process of elevating Sicily to the full Roman rights. He 
founded seven Roman colonies of military origin, one of which 
was Syracuse.* Pliny mentions also that there were in Sicily 
two Roman towns (eppida civiwm Romanorum) and three 
cities with Latin rights ; but his enumeration is very imperfect, 
and it is certain that Roman and Latin, rights were much more 
widely spread in Sicily before the middle of the first century after 
Christ than he allows. It was during this process of transition 
from the position of a conquered province to that of a con- 
stituent part of the Roman State that St. Paul approached 
the Sicilian coast. 


Syracuse is mentioned in the NT only as having 
been a harbour where St. Paul lay at anchor for 
three days on his voyage from Malta to Rome. 
The shipwrecked crew and passengers, after spend- 
ing three months in Malta, set sail on the Dvzo- 
scuri, evidently one of the Alexandrian fleet of 
imperial transports carrying grain from Egypt to 
maintain the food supply in Rome.+ They started, 
evidently, very early in the year, probably in 
February, before the settled weather and the 
customary season for navigation (mare clausum 
11 Nov. to 5 March) had begun. ‘That implies 
that a suitable and seemingly steady wind was 
blowing, which tempted them to embark, and 
carried them straight to Syracuse, a distance of 
about 100 miles. On the voyage from Malta to 
Rome as a whole, see RHEGIUM. 

Nothing is said with'regard to any preaching by 
St. Paul in Syracuse, nor could any be expected to 
occur. The ship was certainly waiting for a suit- 
able wind to carry it north to the straits of 
Messina; and under such circumstances no prisoner 
was likely to be allowed leave of absence, as the 
ship must be ready to take instant advantage of 


* Pliny (Nat. Hist. iii. 88-90) wrongly mentions only five (one 
being Syracuse). ee 

+ By a strange mistake, in contradiction of Ac 2811, the 
Dioscuri is described in Smith’s DB iii. 1403 as a ship in the 
African corn trade, which had sailed from the province Africa 
intending to round Pachynum to Syracuse, and was carried 
out of its course to Malta. On the name of the ship, and the 


grammatical construction of the clause describing it, see 
RUEGIUM. ’ 
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the wind. A survey of the progress of early 
Christianity would show that it rarely spread 
through the activity of coasting travellers, even 
on shores where their voyages were very tedious 
and subject to frequent and long interruptions (as, 
for example, the coasts of LYCIA and PAMPHYLIA). 
It is more probable that the new religion spread 
from Italy to Sicily in the course of direct com- 
munication between the two countries. Many 
Christian memorials of a fairly but not very early 
date have been found at Syracuse: see the papers 
by Orsi in Notizie degli Scavi, 1893 and 1894, and 
esp. in Rdmische Quartalschrift f. christl. Alt. 
1896, pp. 1-59. W. M. Ramsay. 


SYRIA, SYRIANS.—See ARAM, ARAMAANS. 
SYRIAC LANGUAGE.—See LANGUAGE oF OT, 


vol. ili. p. 25%. 


SYRIAC VERSIONS.—No branch of the Early 
Church has done more for the translation of the 
Bible into their vernacular than the Syriac-speak- 
ing. In our European libraries we have Syriac 
Bible MSS from the Lebanon, Egypt, Sinai, Meso- 
potamia, Armenia, India (Malabar), even from 
China. And many of the Bible versions in other 
Oriental languages are dependent on, or at least 
influenced by, the Syriae, as the Armenian, 
Arabic, Ethiopic. Some of the Syriac MSS ap- 
pear to be the oldest Bible MSS, in any language, 
which have an exact date: a Syriac Pentateuch 
in the British Museum (Add. 14425) is dated from 
the year 464, written by a deacon John at Amid.* 
A Syriac - Chinese stone inscription, erected at 
Singan-fu in the year 781, discovered by Jesuit 
missionaries in 1625, speaks of the 27 books 
of the NT. It would be a pleasant task to 
follow up the history of the Syriac Bible versions 
through all times, regions, and departments of 
culture: want of space, however, obliges us to 
confine ourselves to the importance of the Syr. 
VSS for the modern student of the Bible. We 
begin with the NT. 

I. NEw TrstaAMENT.—Older scholars spoke of 
that Syr. VS of the NT which alone was known 
to them as ‘the Queen’ of all Bible versions. But 
now we have more than one, at least for the 
Gospels. 

1. Tradition. — When, in the 16th cent., the 
Syr. VS of the NT became known in Europe, the 
belief prevailed that it was due to the evangelist 
Mark, who was said to have written his Gospel 
first in Latin and then to have translated it, with 
the other books of the NT, into Syriac.+ Jacob of 
Edessa (+ 701) and others were of the opinion that 
Addai the apostle (THADD#US) and king Abgar 
sent interpreters to Palestine (see Moses bar 
Cepha [t+ 913] and Barhebreeus, Scholia in Ps 10). 
What ‘Theodore of Mopsuestia says of the Syr. 
translation of the OT holds equally good of the 
NUT: hpujveurar 6€ raira els uev tiv Tov Dipwv map’ 
érov 6H Tote’ OvOE yap éyyworat méxpl THS THMEpov Sores 
more otrés éorw (Comm. in Soph. [1,6]; Mai, Nova 
Patr. Bibl. vii. 1854). 

2. Place.—We do not know where the trans- 
lation was made. On the ground of some lin- 


*W. Wright, A Short History of Syriac Literature (London, 
1894, p. 5=Hne. Brit.9 xxii. 824). 

+ ‘Syri constanter asserunt S. Marcum... latine primum 
scripsisse Evangelium suum. Deinde eundem ipsum Marcum 
lingua patria, hoc est, Galilea Syra, non modo Evangelium 
suum transtulisse, sed etiam cxteros omnes NT libros. Id mihi 
litteris significavit Guilielmus Postellus affirmavitque se ita a 
Syris ipsis accepisse’ (Boderianus [Guido Fevre de la Boderic] 
in the Preface of the Syr. NT 1571). Widmanstadt, the first 
editor of the NT in Syriac (1555), agrees that Mark wrote in 
Latin, but contents himself with affirming that the books of 
the NT (except Matthew and Hebrews) were translated into 
Syriac ‘ab initio rerum Christianarum.’ 
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guistie peculiarities, Syrian grammarians, as Elias 
I. and Barhebrzeus, reached the same conclusion as 
Jacob of Edessa, that the translation originated 
in Palestine ; European scholars thought first of 
Antioch, because the translation became known to 
them through the Patriarch of Antioch : in recent 
times Hdessa has found most favour ; but nothing 
ean be said with certainty. 

3. History.—(a) Vhe first mention of a Syriac 
NT seems to be the statement of Eusebius (77 
iv. 26) on Hegesippus (about, 160-180) :, && re rod 
Kad’ ‘HBpatous evayyehlov Kat Tov Lvptakod cal ldiws 
éx THs “HBpaldos duadéxrou rtiva rlOnow, éupalvuv €& 
‘EBpalwv éaurdvy memiocreveévar (Rufinus: ‘de Evan- 
gelio secundum Hebraos et Syros’; 
Eusebius : ‘from the Gospels of the Hebrews and 
Syrians’; see on the passage Th, Zahn, Lor- 
schungen, vi. 246). 

(6) About the same time or a little earlier we 
hear that Tatian, who was born, according to his 
own statement, ¢v ty Tay “Accuptwy yn, and had 
been in Rome the hearer of Justin Martyr, re- 
turned home—as it seems, in the year 172—and 
composed (probably there; not at Rome, about 
153-170 [so Harnack formerly, TU i. 2131) his 
famous Diatessaron, i.e. a harmony of the four 
Gospels (cuvdgecdy twa Kal cuvaywyiv otK 016’ Emrws 
Tay evayyeNlwv cuybels TO Oia TEecodpwy TotTO TpoTwYs- 
pacev, 6 Kal mapa tiow eloére viv déperat, Kus. HE 
iv. 36; in the Syr. Eusebius: ‘he gathered and 


mixed and contposed a Gospel and called it Diates-: 


saron, 7.¢e. of the Mixed (x»rnd3), which is still 
with many’). It appears to be simply to a mis- 
understanding that we owe the remark of Epi- 
phanius (/er. 46. 1, ed. Dindorf, ii. 412): Aéyerau 
dé 7d bud Tecodpwr ctayyéNov tr’ airod yeyevqabat, 
Step kata EBpatous tives kahovor. Of this work 
Theodoret (till 457 bishop of I<yrrhos) tells us 
that it was in his times used not only by the fol- 
lowers of Tatian, but also in orthodox congrega- 
tions; that he himself found more than 200 copies 
in use in the churches of his diocese; that he col- 
lected and removed all (rdcoas cuvayayav drebéuny), * 
substituting for them the Gospels of the Four (ré& 
Tov Tecodpwv evayyeNoTay avrTevanyayov evayyéNa). 
A little earlier, bishop Rabbula of Edessa (412- 
435) ordered that presbyters and deacons should 
take care that in all churches the ‘Gospels of 
the Separate’ (xgqa07 roams; S. Ephraemi Syvi, 
Rabule opera selecta, ed. Overbeck, Oxf. 
1865, p. 220) be kept and read. Of the same 
Rabbula his biographer tells that he oceupied 
himself with ‘translating the NT out of the Greck 
into Syriac, because of its variations, exactly as it 
was’ (1b. 172). 

This Harmony of Tatian was apparently in 
Syriac, not in Greek [the latter is (or was) the 
view of Harnack]. 

See, on all questions connected with Tatian, Arthur Hjelt, 
Diz altsyrische Hvangelieniibersetzung und Tatians Diatessaron, 
besonders in ihrem gegenseitigen Verhdltnis untersucht, Leip- 
zig, 1901, pp. 16-75 : the Literature is quoted in part in vol. ii. 
697 f., iii, 536, 588. Add: E. Lippelt, Quw fuerint Justin. 
Martyris eroyyusvsiuare quaque ratione cum forma evan- 
geliorum syro-latina cohceserint (Diss.), i., Halle, 1901. 

The great question is now whether this Diates- 
saron of Tatian was the first form in which the 
Gospel came to the Syrians, or whether there was 
already, before Tatian, a Syr. VS of the Gospels, 
which he may have used. The question is diffi- 
cult, because Tatian’s work has not survived in its 
original form, but only in a late Arabic recension, 
due to Abulfaraj Abdullah ibn at Tajjib (+1043) ; 
further, it seems to have been the basis of the 
Latin Harmeny of Victor of Capua ; it was com- 
mented on by Ephraem Syrus; but this com- 

* There is no ground for the statement which is sometimes 


made (for instance by Julicher, Einleitung, § 37) that he 
‘burned’ the copies. 


Syr. VS of. 


mentary is again preserved only in translation (in 
Armenian); it was used by Aphraates, and few 
direct quotations have been preserved by Syriac 
lexicographers and commentators: these have been 
collected by Hall, Harris, Goussen. Some help to- 
wards answering the question was given when, in 
addition to the Syriac NT, known since older times, 
there came in 1858 the version of the Gospels dis- 
covered by Cureton, and in 1892 that found on 
Mt. Sinai by Mrs. A. 8. Lewis, and edited in 1894 
by Bensly, Burkitt, and Harris. But, on the other 
hand, the question became the more complicated. 

(c) The history of these discoveries cannot be 
told here ; suffice it to say, that of the fragments 
published by Cureton (Remains of a very anticnt 
recension of the Four Gospels in Syriac, hitherto 
unknown in Europe, London, 1858),* the Gospel 
of Matthew has the very title used above by 
Rabbula, ‘Gospel of the Separate,’ and that in 
the Sinai Gospels the same expression is used in 
the subscription. 

[In what follows we designate Tatian by f, 
Cureton’s Gospels by S*, the Sinai Gospels by 
S*, the common Syr. VS called Péshitta (xpows) 
by 3]. 


(1) NAYS, to which supply NEPDD, means ‘the simple,’ we. 
the simple version. It is first used, so far as known at present, 
in Massoretic MSS of the 9th and 10th cents. in contradis- 
tinction to the Harclensis ; and in Moses bar Cephas (+913) in 
opposition to the Syro-Hexaplaris. The latter says: ‘One must 
know that there are in Syriac two translations of the OT: the 
one, this Nnwv’’D in which we read, was made from Hebrew 
into Syriac ; the other, that of the Seventy-two, from Greek’ 
(see Urt. p. 229f.). On the pronunciation, spelling, and mean- 
ing of the name (Péshittd, simplified to Peshito), see the Lit. 
quoted /.c. p. 230. 

(2) Its origin and the spread of its use are quite obscure. 
Till 1842 the Peshito was the only known older Syr. VS of the 
Bible ; it is still held by G. H. Gwilliam to be the oldest (see 
Studia Biblica, i. 151 ff, (‘A Syriac biblical MS’], iii. 47 ff. 
(‘The materials for the criticism of the Peshito NT’]; Eapos. 
Times, Jan. 1895, 157 ff. (‘The new Syriac Gospels’); Crit. Rev. 
Jan. 1896, 14-22 (‘Communication on the Lewis Palimpsest, 
the Curetonian Fragments, and the Peshitta’); The Ozford 
debate on the textual criticism of the NT held at New Coilege 
on May 6, 1897, Lond. 1897). His view is shared by A. Bonus, 
who thinks $P ‘scarcely later than the latter half of the second 
century.’ With this contrast the statement of Burkitt (JTHSt, 
j. 571): ‘I confess that I am unconvinced that what we call 
the NT Peshitta was in existence in 8. Ephraem’s day, and I 
believe that we owe both its production and its victorious 
reception to the organizing energy of the great Rabbula, bishop 
of Edessa from 411-435 a.D.).’ t 

The following answers to the above question 
have been given :— 

(1) Abbé P. Martin: S* ‘is a revision of the 
Peshito made with the help of a MS closely re- 
sembling Codex Bez. The Curetonian recension 
dates from the end of the 7th or the beginning of 
the 8th cent., probably from this last period. It 
never had much vogue. Its author was probably 
Jacob of Edessa [+703]? (Introduction a la eritique 
textuelle du NT, Paris, 1883). The latter hypo- 
thesis may be dismissed at once. 

(2) Gwilliam (Bonus): S* and S* were not the 
origin of S?; 5° is more modern than S? (Crit. 
Rev. 1896, p. 19); Rabbula intended that copies 
of S? should be substituted for © (p. 21); but it 
might be, probably was, difficult to procure copies 
of the Peshitta, in obedience to Rabbula’s order. 
The term Mepharreshé used by Rabbula would 
easily become a title for copies subsequently made. 
‘Are Ss and S¢ relics of copies made by order of 
Rabbula ?’ 

The position of SP is of great importance, because 
it is, as Sanday styled it, ‘the sheet-anchor’ of the 


* The edition is out of print ; a new edition by F. ©. Burkitt, 
“The Curetonian Syriac Gospels, re-edited together with the 
readings of the Sinaitic Codex, and a translation into English,’ 
advertised by the Camb. Univ. Press (Academy, Sept. 29, 1894, 
p. 233>; JThSt, i. 569), is approaching completion. 

+ Comp. with this the statement of the present writer (PRE2 
xv. [1885] 195), on the work of Rabbula, that one might be 
inclined to see its result in Se resp. $ [=p]. 
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theory of Burgon-Miller on the textual criticism 
of the NT. See, further, p. 740%. 

(3) Sts—S°—S?P are three recensions of one and 
the same version, and_ this is their historical order 
(adopted by many, for instance Allen at the Oxford 
Debate). S—=°—Ss is impossible, equally impos- 


. . c 
sible is the genealogy $< 2. 
ry Ss 

s 


(4) Ss—S*—T. Conybeare: ‘TI believe scholars 
are beginning to recognize that Tatian . . . used 
the Curetonian version of the Gospels, which in 
turn rested on the new Syriac’ [Academy, Jan. 
12, 1895}. S* also older than T (Burkitt, Holzhey, 
Bewer). 

ee older than S* (Resch, Duval; see Hjelt, 
p- 95). 

Ae ) €—S* (Baethgen, Zahn), before the discovery 
or »*. 

(6) T—Ss—Se or 


(c) TKZ__ T older than $$ (Zahn, Nestle, Hil- 


genfeld, Bardenhewer, Gwilliam, Cundberg). 

(6) Ss—T—S*—S?. So in the main Hjelt; & 
on the whole a faithful witness of the Old Syr. 
VS of the 2nd cent., S° a later recension of it 
probably from the first half of the 2nd cent., formed 
under the influence of ©; SP a revision of the old 
version, which eliminated the influences of T and 
became the Vulgate; at last S? in its turn influ- 
enced €, which remained in use with the Nes- 
torians longer than with the Jacobites. 

The priority of Ss would be certain, if the thesis 
of Hjelt were proved that Ss is not a unity, but 
that the various Gospels were due to different 
hands and that nevertheless all were used by C. 
The first part of his thesis Hjelt seems to have 
proved. ‘There is a decided difference in the 
vocabulary of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
(see p. 96ft.); he may be even right in his sup- 
position, that the translation of Matthew was the 
oldest, due to a Jewish Christian (cf. Mt 9!8 head 
of the synagogue, 23° tephillin and purple xnbon).* 
But the second part, that S* was used by ©, does 
not seem to be proved. But in any case S* and © 
belong to the most important witnesses for the text 
of the Gospels. 

Acts and Epistles.—Amidst the absorbing interest 
caused by the discovery of S*, little attention has 
been paid of late to the rest of the Syriac NT, 
Acts and Epistles. They are known as yet only 
as parts of SP, but there are indications that for 
the Acts and the Pauline Epistles also an older 
version was in existence. And it is of great 
interest that these two parts, together with the 
Gospels, made up the whole of the NT of the 
Syriac Church; all the Catholic Epistles, and not 
only the minor ones, being unknown. This is 
proved not only by the Doctrine of Addai (ed. 
Phillips, Lond. 1876, p. 44), where Addai orders : 
‘But the Law and the Prophets, which you read 
every day before the people, and the Eyistles of 
Paul, which Simon Peter sent us from the city of 
Rome, and the Acts of the Twelve Apostles, which 
John the son of Zebedee sent us from Ephesus ; 
these books read ye in the Churches of Christ, and 
with these read not any other, as there is not any 
other, in which the truth that ye hold is written, 
except these books which retain you in the faith 
to which ye have been called.’ This is corrobor- 
ated by the quotations of Aphraates, which are 
restricted to Acts and Paul, to the exclusion of 
the Catholic Epistles. 

* A great aid in these studies would be a Concordance to the 
Syriac Bible, which was desired by Lagarde as early as 1857. 
A prospectus of a Concordance of the Peshitta was sent out by 
Benj. Labaree and Wm. A. Shedd from Urumia in Oct. 1897, 
with some ‘Specimen pages’; but the arrangement was not 


such as to satisfy the wants of the student. A Syriac Con- 
cordance in the manner of Hatch-Redpath is one of our needs. 


is The passages cited by Wright as references to 1 P 418 and 1 Jn 
824 415 have been shown by Zahn not to refer to these passages 
(but the former to Pr 1181; the latter to the Gospel of John). 


At last there was published in the Studia 
Sinaitica, No. 1 (p. 11 ft.) from extracts made by 
J. R. Harris from cod. Syr. 10 on Mt. Sinai, a list 
of the canonical books of the Syriac Bible, giving 
for each.book and group of books the number ot 
pywara (stichi).* After the four Gospels (Mat. 
2522, Mark 1675, Luke 3083, John 1737 [write 1937], 
total 9218) follows Acts (2720), then ‘Paul the 
Apostle’ with a total 5076 for ‘the apostle,’ 
immediately followed by the total for ‘the holy 
books, which the holy Church receives.’ 


There are some errors and confusions in this list ; but as to 
the primary importance of it there can be no doubt. 


This exclusion of all the Catholic Epistles from 
the old Syriac Canon is further in full agreement 
with the statement of Leontius on Theodore of 
Mopsuestia : adrjy re . . . Tod meyddov “laxwBov rip 
émtoto\ny Kal Tas é&js Tav dav amwoknpiTTer Kado- 
Aucds. He followed in this the older tradition of 
the Syriac Church. Neither do the Apostolic 
Constitutions recognize the Catholic Epistles. 

See Th. Zahn, Das NT Theodors von Mopsuestia und der 
syrische Kanon ; Grundriss der Geschichte des neutest. Kanons 
(Leipzig, 1901, § 6); Jiilicher, Hinicitung in das N7'?-4 (1901, 
§ 41); J. A. Bewer, The History of the NT Canon in the Syrian 
Church (Chicago, 1900). : 


About the middle of the 4th cent., therefore, 
the Church of Edessa had no Catholic Epistles in 
its Canon. 

But it was not only the contents but the text 
of its Bible that differed at that time from S?. 


See in Bewer, p. 51, ‘A comparison of the Acts and Epistles 
in Aphraates with those of the Peshitta.’ A most significant 
example is not quoted by Bewer. Matthias in Ac 125.26 is called 
by Aphraates T’udmaz; this is now corroborated by the Syriac 
version of the Heclesiastical History of Eusebius (see 7'U vii. 2, 
p. v; the same version called Agabus of Ac 11 Addai). In1Co 
1551 Aphraates testifies for the reading of N, Sp for that of B. 


The quotations from Ephraem have been investi- 
gated by F. H. Woods (Studia Biblica, iii, 132 ff.) : 
the result is the same; the influence of another 
version than $2 cannot be denied; but that in- 
fluence is not half so strong as in Aphraates. 
But the Roman edition of Ephraem’s work is ex- 
cessively uncritical, and we can ‘never trust a 
biblical quotation where it agrees with the 
Peshitta’ (see Burkitt, J7AS¢, 1. 570, and now 
Texts and Studies, vii. 2). But not only so, we 
cannot even trust the references to 3? in the 
critical apparatus of Tischendorf’s ed. oct.; they 
are neither complete nor correct; cf. 1 Co 15%, 
where S? adds ‘or of barley’ between girov and 
4 ros Tov Nomay; on 2 Co Ll? see Nestle, Intro- 
duction, 309. All references to S? in Tischendorf’s 
apparatus ought to be verified in the way in which 
Gwynn did this work for the four minor Cath. Epp. 
(Hermathena, 1890). 

But not only in details of text did the older 
Syriac NT differ from S$? as now current; it 
differed also as to the arrangement. - In the list 
of the canonical books mentioned above, Galatians 
stands at the head of the letters of Paul, before 
Cor. and Rom., which are followed by Hebrews. 
The same order, Gal., Cor., Rom., seems to have 
been that of Ephraem (see J. R. Harris, ovr 
Lectures on the Western Text, p. 21), and it is 
expressly testified to in Marcion. From this, Zahn 
is inclined to conclude that Tatian may have 
brought with him to the East at the same time 
the Western Text of the Gospels and the Mar- 
cionitic order of the letters of Paul; the more so 
as Eusebius says of Tatian that he altered the text 

* See on these p4uare the latest communication, that of F. C. 
Burkitt (J TASt, ii. 429-432). 
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of the Epistles of Paul (see Nestle, Introduction, 
, 220). 

4 Further, the Church of Edessa had in the time 
of Ephraem in its Canon the Apocryphal Corres- 
pondence of St. Paul and the Corinthians, of 
which we now know for certain that it once be- 
longed to the Acta Pauli (see vol. i. p. 498). On 
the other hand, the short letter to Philemon seems 
to have been wanting in the Bible of Ephraem (see 
Zahn, Gesch. Kan. ii. 664, 1008, Grandriss, p. 52; 
Jiilicher, Hindeitung, doubts this). 

It is totally unknown when the three greater 
Catholic Epistles were received. There has not 
been as yet even an examination of the question 
whether the translation of all the letters of Paul 
is due to the same hand, and that of the three 
Catholie Epistles to another. What is certain is 
that the four Anéilegomena of the Catholic Epistles 
and the Bk. of Revelation never formed part of 5°, 
and were wanting therefore even in the first printed 
editions of the Syriac NT till 1630. It is the more 
surprising that the Nestorian Stone-inscription at 
Singan-fu speaks of 27 books left by Christ to 
further the soul in what is good (see J. E. Heller, 
Das Nestorianische Denkmal in Singan-fu, Buda- 
pest, 1897, 4to, reprint from ‘ Wissenschaftliche 
Ergebnisse der Reise des Grafen B. Széchenyi in 
Ostasien’® (1877-1880), pp. 31, 45). 


LITERATURE. —1. On Tatian: C. A. Credner, Beitrdge zur 
Hinleit. in die bibl. Schriften, 1832, 4837 ff., Gesch. des nertest. 
Kanons (herausgegeben von G. Volkmar), 1860, 17 ff. ; H. A. Daniel, 
Tatianus der Apologet, 1837; OC. A. Semisch, Tatiani Diates- 
saron, 1856; Th. Zahn, Forschungen zur Gesch. des neutest. 
Kanons, i. 1881 (‘Tatians Diatessaron’),* ii. (1883) 286 ff., iv. 
(1891, ‘ Der Text des von A. Ciasca herausgegebenen arabischen 
Diatessaron von Dr. Ernst Sellin’), Gesch. des Kanons, i. 887-414, 
ii. 530-536, ‘Zur Geschichte von Tatians Diatessaron im Abend- 
land’ (Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1894, pp. 85-120), art. ‘ Evan- 
gelienharmonie’ in PRH? y, (1898) 653 ff. ; Westcott, Canon, 
pt. 1. ch. iv. § 10; [the works of Ephraem Syrus in Armenian, 
Venice, 1836, vol. ii.]; Evangelii Concordantis Expositio facta 
a doctore Sancto Ephraemo Syvo [in Latinum translata a J. B. 
Aucher, ed. G. Moesinger], Venice, 1876+; J. P. Martin, Le Asx 
secrepov de Tatian, Extrait de la Revue des questions histor- 
iques (Avril 1883), Paris, 1883; S. B. Pitra, Analecta sacra 
spicilegio Solesmensi parata, tom. iv., Par. 1883, p. xxviii ff., 
465-487 (‘ Ciasca, de Tatiani D. arabica versione’); Tatiani evan- 
geliorum harmonie arabice: nunc primum ex duplici codice 
edidit translatione latina donavit P. Augustinus Ciasca, Rome, 
1888, gr. 8vo; Hemphill, Tie Diatessaron of Tatian, 1888 (cf. 
Church Quarterly Review, 1888, p. 127); W. Elliot, Tatian’s 
Diatess. and the Modern Critics, Plymouth (cf. Church Quart. 
Rev. 1888, p. 128); J. R. Harris, The Diatessaron of Tatian, a 
preliminary study, Cambridge, 1890; Isaac H. Hall, ‘A pair of 
citations from the Diatessaron’ (JBL x. 2 (1891), 153-155); J. 
Hamlyn Hill, The Earliest Life of Christ ever compiled from 
the Four Gospels : being the Diatessaron of Tatian (etrea A.D. 
160). Literally translated from the Arabie Version, and con- 
taining the Four Gospels woven into one story, with an historical 
and critical Introduction, Notes and Appendix, Edinburgh, 
Clark, 1893, 376; Hope W. Hogg, Vhe Diatess. of Tatian in 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Additional Volume. . . . Edited 
by A. Menzies, Edin., 1897, 33-138; W. R. Cassels, ‘The Diatess. 
of Tat.’ (Nineteenth Century, April 1895, 665-681, worthless : 
see J. Rendel Harris, ‘The Diatess., a reply’ (Contemporary 
Review, August 1895, 271-278)); C. Taylor, ‘St. Mark in the 
Diatess.’ (Classical Keview, 1894); J. A. Robinson, ‘ Tatian’s 
Diatess. and a Dutch Harmony’ (The Academy, 1894, 24th 
March, 249¢-250a); J. R. Harris, Fragments of the Commentary 
of Ephrem Syrus upon the Diatessaron, London, 1895; H. 
Goussen, Studia Theologica, Fasciculus I. : Apocalypsis 8. 
Johannis Apostoli versio sahidica. Accedunt pauca fragmenta 
genuina Diatessaroniana, Lips. 1895 (pp. 61-67); J. Hamlyn 
Hill, A Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary of S. Ephraem 
the Syrian, Edinburgh, 1896. , 

2. On Cureton’s text (title above), cf. Fragments of the Cure- 
tonian Gospels, edited by W. Wright (London, 1872], 4to, only 100 
copies printed for private circulation, first. published by E. Roe- 
diger in Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 8. Juli 1872, pp. 


‘* Cf. the important notice of P. de Lagarde, Mittheilunaen 
i, 111-120, 194-196; further, p. 31, ii. 30-38, ‘Die arabische 
Uebersetzung des ebeyyiriov dice verre pu,’ 

+ The first to call attention to the importance of this Com- 
mentary of Ephraem was not Ezra Abbott (The Authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, Boston, 1880), but P. de Lagarde in his 
edition of the Apostolic Constitutions (Pref. p. vii), 1862. 
Already in his earlier paper, de Novo Testamento ad versionwm 
orientalium jidem edendo (Berolini, 1857), he made use of 
Epkraem’s Armenian Commentaries. 


557-559 and 6 pp. Syr.; J. R. Crowfoot, Fraymenta Evangelica 
que ex antiqua recensione versionis Syriac Novi Vestamenti 
(Peshito dicte) a Gul. Curetono vulgata sunt, Lond., Pars 
prima 1870, Pars altera 1871, Observations on the Collation tr 
Greek of Cureton’s Syriac Fragments of the Gospels, 1872 (to be 
used with caution); Fr. Baethgen, Hvangelienfragmente : der 
Griechische Text des Cureton’schen Syrers wiederhergestellt, 
Leipzig, 1885; H. H. Harman, ‘Cureton Fragments of Syriac 
Gospels’ in Journ. of the Soc. of Bibl. Lit. and Exegesis, June- 
Dec, 1885, pp. 28-48. On Bowes and Holzhey see immediately. 
Other papers of Hermansen, le Hir, Wildeboer ; espectally on 
the meaning of the superscription Nw1507 (by Mai, Gildemeister, 
Land, Tregelles, Wright, Cowper, Ewald) see PRE? iii. 172= 
Urt. 112. For a recent discussion on it see Journ. Amer. 
Orient. Society, xviii. 1897) 176-182 and 361f., between Charles C. 
Torrey and R. Gottheil. That it forms the opposition to ‘Gospel 
of the Mixed,’ i.¢. Tatian’s Diatessaron, and means ‘ Gospel(s) of 
the Separate,’ cannot be doubted any longer. 

3. Literature on the Sinai-Palimpsest : (a) On the discovery 
and the copying of the Sinai-Palinpsest, see, on the one hand, 
M. D. Gibson, How the Codex was found: a Narrative of two 
visits to Sinai from Mrs. Lewis’ Journals, 1892-93, Cambridge, 
1893; on the other, Mrs. Bensly, Our Journey to Sinai: a@ visit 
to the Convent of St. Catarina, with a chapter on the Sinai Pal- 
impsest, London, 1896. Editio princeps: The Four Gospels in 
Syriac, transcribed from the Sinaitic paliinpsest by the late 
Robert L. Bensly, M.A.* ... and by J. Rendel Harris, M.A. 

. and by F. Crawford Burkitt, M.A., with an Introduction 
by Agnes Smith Lewis, edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press, Cambridge, 1894.t This has to be supplemented by 
A. 8. Lewis, Some Pages of the Four Gospels, retranseribed from 
the Sinaitic palimpsest, with a translation of the whole text, 
London, 1896. An earlier translation had been published by 
Mrs. Lewis, London, Macmillan, 1894; a German one, with an 
Appendix, is due to Ad. Merx, Die vier Kanonischen Evan- 
gelien nach ihrem dltesten bekannten Texte: Uebersetzung der 
syrischen im Sinaikloster gefundenen Palimpsesthandschrift, 
Berlin, 1897. The second part (Eriduterungen) has not yet 
appeared. Cf., finally, ‘Last Gleanings from the Sinai Palimp- 
sest’ (Hapositor, Aug. 1897, pp. 111-119), and ‘ The Earlier Home 
of the Sinaitic Palimpsest’ (Hapositor, June 1900, 965), and 
Studia Sinwitica, No. 1x. (1900) pp. viiiff., xxiiif., where it 
is shown that John the Stylite, who in the year 778 used the 
Codex as Palimpsest, was a monk of Mar Conon, a cloister of 
Ma‘arrath Mesrén in the district of Antioch (a small town about 
equidistant from Antioch and Aleppo). The Hapos. Times (vols. 
xi. xii.) contains a series of papers by Mrs. Lewis entitled ‘ What 
have we gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest ?’ 

(b) Convenient collations are: A. Bonus, Collatio Codicis 
Lewisiani rescripti Evangeliorum sacrorum Syriacorum cum 
Codice Curetoniano (Mus. Brit. Add. 14451): cui adjecte sunt 
Lectiones e Peshitto desuwmpte, Oxonii, 1806, 4to; and Carl 
Holzhey, Der neuentdeckte Codex Syrus Sinaiticus untersucht : 
mit einem vollstindigen Verzeichnis der Varianten des Cod. 
Sinaiticus und Cod. Curetonianus, Munchen, 1896. 

4. On $p see the Literature quoted in Nestle, Jntroduction, p. 
103; Urt. p. 227 ff.; Scrivener, ii. 6-40, with the help of 
Gwilliam and Deane. On the printed editions, Church Quart. 
Rev. 1888, July, 257-297; The Syriac New Testament trans- 
lated into English from the Peshitio Versions, by James 
Murdock, with a historical introduction by Horace L. Hastings, 
and a bibliographical appendix by Isaac H. Hall, 6th ed., Boston, 
1893. The first edition of Widmanstadt (1555) is still the best, or 
that of [Leusden and] Schaaf, Lugd. Bat. 1709, 4to, together with 
the Lex. Syr. Concord. of C. Schaaf (ed. sec. 1717); then the 
editions of the American Bible Society of New York (with 
Nestorian vocalization), except for the Gospels, which are now 
at hand in the ed. of Pusey-Gwilliam (Oxf. 1901). 

Of Dissertations on the text of the NT besides those con- 
nected with the discovery of Ss, there are none to be mentioned 
of recent times. 


THE LATER VERSIONS OF THE NT.—1. The 
Philoxeniana.—Syriac scholars did not rest satis- 
fied with the Pesh. NT. In the year 508 Aksénaya 
or Philoxenus, bishop of Mabbogh (485-519), with 
the help of his chorepiscopus, Polycarp, undertook 
a literal translation of the whole Bible. Besides 
the NT, the Psa/ms in this version are mentioned 
by Moses of Aggeél (between 550 and 570), and 
portions of Jsaiah survived in the Add. MSS 17106 
of the British Museum, and have been edited by 


* Bensly died a few days after the return to Cambridge, 23rd 
April 1893. 

+ Reviews and papers called forth by the publication are 
mentioned, Urt. 112 ff. ; add to them Farrar in the Hapositor, 
Jan. 1895. On the reading Mt 116 ‘Joseph, to whom the Virgin 
Mary was betrothed, begat Jesus,’ see the correspondence in the 
Academy, 1894, Nov. 17, 24, Dec. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; 1895, Jan. 5, 
12, April 13, May 18, June 8, 29, by Allen, Badham, Charles, 
Conder, Conybeare, Farrar, Lewis, Nestle, Rahlfs (who first 
pointed out that it was also found in Greek, 29th Dec.), 
Sanday, Simcox, White; further, G. H. Skipwith, ‘The first 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel in the light of recent research’ 
(Nottingham Tracts, iii.,*London, 1895); and the Additional 
Notes in the second vol. of Westcott-Hort’s Greek Testament, 
(reprint 1896), 
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Ceriani (Monumenta sacra et profana, Vv. i. 1-40, 
1873). The text of the Gospels exists, according 
to Bernstein (Das Evangelium des Johannes, 1853, 
pp. 3, 29), in the codex A2 of the Bibliotheca An- 
gelica at Rome. In 1884 Isaac H. Hall published 
Syriac Manuscript Gospels of a pre-Harklensian 
version, Acts and Epistles of the Peshito version, 
written (probably) between 700 and 900 (Phila- 
delphia). 

The minor epistles of the Philoxeniana were 
first published by Ed. Pococke (Leiden, 1630), and 
still earlier (1612) at Mayence a Latin translation 
of them (by Nicolaus Servasius, Comment. in 
Epist. Canonicas) from a MS brought to Rome. 
Pococke’s text was taken over into the Peshito 
editions of the NT and emended by Lee (1828) ; 
still more in the New York impression, 1888. 
Gwynn collated fifteen MSS and gave a survey of 
the chief points, pending the publication of the 
emended text with a complete Apparatus Criticus 
(Hermathena, No. 16, vol. vii. pp. 281-314 ff. : ‘The 
older Syriac Version of the Four Minor Catholic 
Epistles’). Cf., further, Ad. Merx, ‘Die in der 
Peschito fehlenden Briefe des Neuen Testaments 
in arabischer der Philoxeniana entstamimender 
Uebersetzung. Nachder Abschrift eines Manuscripts 
des Sinaiklosters von Frau A. Persis Burkitt 
voroffentlicht und mit Anmerkungen versehen’ 
(ZA xii. 240-252, 348-381, xiii. 1-28). Merx fre- 
quently disagrees with Gwynn as to the value of 
the variants. 

2. The Harklensis.—A hundred years later the 
work of retranslation and revision was taken up 
at Alexandria for the OT by Paul of Tella (see p. 
445"), for the NT by Thomas of Harkel (Heraklea 
in Mesopotamia). This version comprises (as 
printed at present), like the Philoxeniana, all the 
books of the NT except Revelation, and was pub- 
lished under the (inappropriate) title of Versio 
Philoxeniana by Jos. White at Oxford, between 
1778 and 1803. A lacuna in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (11°7-13") has been supplied by Bensly 
(Cambridge, 1889). Its importance rests on the 
fact that one of the Greek MSS of Acts used by 
Thomas bore the closest relation to codex D, and 
that for the Epistles of Paul his text goes back to 
the library of Painphilus (codex H). On Acts see 
Aug. Pott, Der Abendlandische Text der Apostel- 
geschichte und die Wir-Quelle, Leipzig, 1900; R. 
Corssen, ‘Die Recension der Philoxeniana durch 
Thomas von Mabug’ (ZNTZIW, 1901, 1-12);* A. 
Hilgenfeld, ‘Thomas von Heraclea und die Apostel- 
geschichte’ (ZW7h, 43, 1900, 3). W. Deane had 
prepared a new edition ; it is an urgent want for 
the textual criticism, especially of Acts. 

3. Revelation.—A Syriac text of the last book 
of the NT was first published by LL. de Dieu 
(Leiden, 1627) from a MS of Scaliger, now at 
Leiden, written by a certain Caspar trom the land 
of the Hindus (‘ Hanravitarum,’ as de Dieu read). 
The text of the Paris (and London) Polyglot seems 
to be taken from an independent MS. It does not 
belong to the original work of Polycarp, but to 
that of Thomas—a fact verified at last by the docu- 
mentary evidence of the Florence MS rediscovered 
by Gwynn (Hermathena, 1898 : ‘On the recovery 
of a missing Syriac Manuscript of the Apocalypse, 
pp. 227-245). : . 

The same scholar discovered, in 1892, in a codex 
belonging to Lord Crawford, another and older 
translation of Revelation, and published it as the 
first Syriac book issued from the Dublin University 
Press, in 1897 (Lhe Apocalypse of St. John in a 


* To be used with caution. The intention of Thomas was 
certainly not ‘to restore with the help of his Greek MSS the 
original text of Philoxenus,’ and ‘the old Syrian’ mentioned by 
him in Mt 2735 285 Mk 817 is not Philoxenus, but the Peshito. 
Cf. also A. Hilgenfeld, ZW7'h, 44 (1901), 318-320. 
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Critical Notes on the Syriac Text and an annotated 
Reconstruction of the underlying Greek Text. To 
which is added an Introductory Dissertation on the 
Syriac Versions of the Apocalypse, Dublin, 4to). 

4. The pericope de adultera and other passages. 
(a) The passage Jn 8*!! missing in the common 
Syriae Bible became known to the learned at an 
early date. Mara, bishop of Amid (about 519), 
wrote a Greek prologue to a copy of the Tetra- 
evangelium, in which this pericope had a place 
in canon 89, 7.¢. at Jn 8, where also the pseudo- 
Athanasian Synopsis mentions it. With the Pro- 
logue this pericope has been translated into Syriac 
in the so-called Church history of Zacharias Rhetor 
(Land, Anecdota Syriaca, iii. 252, 255). 

From a MS of Ussher (now in the Trinity Library 
of Dublin) the same passage had been printed by 
de Dieu, 1631 (Animadversiones in quattuor Evan- 
gelia). A third translation was due to the abbot 
Mar Paul, apparently Paul of Tella; a fourth has 
been printed by J. White (ex codice Barsalibei 
at the end of the Gospels in his edition of the 
Philoxeniana, i. [1778] p. 559). See on these and 
other p ints J. Gwynn (Lransactions, Dublin, 1881). 

(6) While scarcely one Syriac MS is known in 
Europe containing all 27 books of the present 
NT (see on this Gwynn, Transactions, 1886 and 
1893; and compare what Rahmani states about 
the Mosul ravédéxrns, from which he published 
the Yestamentum Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
[Prefatio, pp. ix, x]), there are some MSS that 
contain books which are no longer included in the 
NT, e.g. cod. 1700 in the University Library at 
Cambridge, from which The Epistles of St. Clement 
to the Corinthians in Syriac were edited by the late 
KR. L. Bensly (Cambridge, 1899). In the MS the 
Clementine Epp. stand between the Catholic and 
Pauline Epistles, and are divided like these into 
lectures for Church use. There are, again, the 
MSS from which that other pair of letters ascribed 
to Clement, de Virginibus or de Virginitate, were 
published by Wetstein (NT Gr. t. 1. 1751, Prol. pp. 
1-26) and J. Th. Beelen (Lovanii, 1856; see on 
them J. P. N. Land, ‘Syrische Bijdragen tot de 
Patristik,’ in Godgeleerde Bijdragen van 1856-7). 

(ce) On the Clementine Octateuch added as 
number 77-83 to the 76 books of the OT and NT in 
the Mosul Pandektes just mentioned, see Rahmani, 
UG SO 2 

These and other instances show that the history 
of the N'T Canon was in the Syriac Church different 
from its history in most other branches. 

5. The Palestinian Syriac.—One other version 
remains to be noticed, namely, that used by the 
Malkite (Greek) Church in Palestine and Egypt, 
written in a dialect more akin to the language of 
the Jewish Targums; long known exclusively from 
a lectionary in the Vatican Library, called the 
Evangeliarvum Hierosolymitanum; described by 
Assemani and Adler (1789); published in 1861-64 
in two vols. by Count Fr. Miniscalchi Erizzo, and 
again—as his last work—by P. de Lagarde in his 
Bibliotheca Syriaca (Gottingen, 1892); republished 
by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson on the strength of 
two other MSS found on Mt. Sinai (The Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels, London, 1899, 
4to). Quite recently new texts have been added 
from Acts and the Epistles of Paul, including 
Hebrews and James (Studi Sinaitica, No. vi.), and 
the date and birthplace of this whole branch of 
literature have been elucidated by F. C. Burkitt 
(J7hSt, ii. 174-185). In spite of its secondary 
character, it is not devoid of interest for textual 
criticism. In the Apparatus its symbol has been 
hitherto syr® or »* or ber, * 


*One of the urgent needs of textual criticism is fitting 
symbols for the Syriac versions of the NT. Tischendorf used 
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II. OLD TESTAMENT.—1. Tradition.—The Syri- 
ans themselves believed that a part of the OT was 
translated already in the time of Solomon at 
the request of king Hiram. Jesudad, bishop of 
Hadeth, ce. 852 A.D., mentions the books then trans- 
lated. Another tradition is that the version was 
due to the priest sent by the king of Assyria to 
Samaria; whose name is variously given as Asa, 
Asya, Ezra, Uria, xox, sos 2 K 1774, 1 Ch 1538, ed. 
Lee and Ceriani; see the Literature quoted in 
Urt. p. 231, and add there Schatzhéhle, ed. Bezold, 


192. 3 x, codd. PL ayn, in Arabic a ,,\:. The 


L 
rest of the books are said to have been added in 
the days of Addai and Abgar (see p. 645%). 

2. Origin. —Whether part of the version is of 
pre-Christian, or at least of Jewish origin (thus 
Rich. Simon, Hug, Geiger, Perles, Lagarde), is not 
certain, but it is possible.* There were many Jews 
in Mesopotamia, especially in Edessa, in early 
times. It may suffice to recall queen Helena and 
Izates, and the Abgar legend. In the latter a 
daily reading of ‘the OT and NT’ (p. 34) or ‘the 
Law and the Prophets’ (p. 44) is presupposed 
besides that of the Gospel, Acts, and Epistles (see 
p- 6479). 

3. Extent.—The Syriac OT was, on the whole, 
the same as the Hebrew Bible. Jesudad, for 
instance, knows that it counts 22 books; but 
at a very early date the influence of the Greek 
Bible is felt. There are some notable peculiarities. 
Chronicles seems to have been wanting in the 
canon of the Nestorians, nor is it represented in 
the Massoretic labours of the Jacobites; but it is 
found already in MSS of the 6th cent. (cod. Am- 
brosianus, Brit. Mus., Wright 25), with a division 
at 2 Ch 6! (in most MSS, not in Ambros. and 
Florent.). Neither is Hzra-Nehemiah found in the 
Massoretic MSS, nor Hsther in those of the Nes- 
torians. In the Bibles of the Jacobites Esther 
forms, together with Judith, Ruth, and Susanna, 
the ‘kook of the women,’ with 4463 stichi. 

The arrangement of the books varies according 
tothe MSS. The list on next col. gives them accord- 
ing to the order in the canonical list mentioned 
above, p. 647"; the figures for cols. 2-5 are taken 
from Abbé Martin’s Introduction a la critique 
textuelle du NT, Partie théorique, Paris, 1883, p. 
667; cf., further, Gregory-Tischendorf, 3. 112, 1303; 
J. R. Harris, On the Origin of the Ferrar Group, 
Lond. 1893, 10, 26. 

Note.—The Nomozanon of Barhebreous, ch. 7, § 3 (p. 103, ed. 
Bedjan) on the number of the holy books and those besides (2%), 
quotes canon 81 of the Apostles, that all clergy and laymen 
ought to have the Holy Scriptures of the OT, @.e. 5 books of 
Moses, Josh., Judges, Ruth, Judith; 4 books of Kings; 2 of 
Chron. ; 2 of Ezra; Esth., Job; 3 of Mac.; Job, David; 5 of 
Solomon; 16 Prophets. Of ‘books without,’ there is to be Bar 
Asira for the teaching of the young. The NT is to include 4 
Gospels, 14 letters of Paul, 2 of Peter, 3 of John; James, Jude ; 
2 of Clement, 8 books of the mysteries of the same Clement, 
and the Praxeis of the Apostles. 

The elucidation says that the 4 of Kings are Samuel and 
Kings, and of Solomon we know only 4 (Prov., Eccl., Cant., 
Wisd.); and it is possible that the 5th is that which is in- 
scribed ‘the deep Proverbs of Solomon’; and the Book of 
Susanna is reckoned with Daniel. 

Then he quotes the great Athanasius on the great Wisdom, 
Bar Asira, Esther, Judith, Tobia, what is called dierdZes &ror- 
roawy, and the Shepherd ; Dionysius of Alexandria on Revela- 
tion as being by Cerinthus or another John; Origen on He- 
brews, Apocalypsis Pauli, and other Revelations, he Doctrine 
of the Apostles, Epistle of Barnabas, Tobia, the Shepherd, Bar 


syreu, syrhr or hier, syrsch (=Schaaf-Peshito), syrP (=posterior 
= Philoxeniana), syrwhit (= White=Heraclensis). Westcott-Hort 
used syrvt=syrev, and now syr evt and syr sin (see vol. ii. 
1896, notes, p. 5), syr vg (=Peshito), syr hl(=Harklean), syr hr. 
Zahn proposed S1=Peshito, S?=Philoxeniana, S?=Harklensis : 
for the Gospels Sc, Ss, Sh. To avoid figures, the Philoxeniana 
might be represented by %¢, the versions of Thomas by $9. 

*In support of the Jewish origin of the Syr. version of 
Chronicles, Noldeke (Alttest. Lit. p. 169) quotes the translation 
of 1 Ch 52 ‘from Judah will go owt (p53) the king Messiah’; the 


copyist of cod. F wrote p53 (‘has gone out’). 


Asira; the Patriarch Cyriacus on the Book of Hierotheos as 
being not by him, but probably by the heretic Stephen bar 
Sudaile. 


1 2 3 4 5 
Cod. Cod. Cod. Cod. Ed 
Sin. Vat. Barb. Paris Tie = 
10. 159, | vi.62,| 64 
Gen. . 4516 | 4631 =2 | 4638 | 4509 
1 Dp ore 3378 3560 =2 | 3660 | 3626 
eva 2684 2445 =2) =2 || 2454 
Num. . 3481 3560 =2| =2 | 3521 
Deut. . 2982 | 2979 | 2783 =3 4 2796 
Pent.* . 1704) Be rer 
Losi 1953 | 2167 | 2150 | 2160 =e 
Judges. | 2088 | 2249 | =2 | 2089 | 4033 
Sam. .| -3436 | 5230| =2) =2| = 
Kings .| 6113 | 5323 =a leas 
Ruth 246 : Sai = Se 
David .| 4880 | =1] =1] 311] «. 
Chron.t 3553. se i ope ae 5630 
ToD". as 1548 des || EES. =A: = 
IProvectee 1762 1866 =i e— Omni she 
[Cant.] . DOG al te OC yer 
(Eccles. ] Ee 616 | =2| 627 
Twelve§ | 3643 Bs 3321 =F : 
Tsaiah . 3656 sae 4801 = ; 
Jer.. .| 4252 | ... | 4824] = 
an. 433 yy | x ; 
Dan. .. 1555 ie ie == 
Ezek. . 4376 4154 yy =o 
Hsth; ~s 650 ae aS 
Rizra . 2308 — a 2361 
1 Mac. . | 2766 ne meas) ice De 
2 Mae. . 5600 nee Rees Hie sae 
Judith . 1268 cil I = 
Wisd.|| . 1550 oe 1236 = 5 
Sir. J 2550 Me 2500 =S me 
Tovalee.m anlar: 
| 


A singular division found in some MSS is that 
the Law (xn) is directly followed by ma7 san3 
xnamo=liber sessienum, Bi8dos Kkabiopatwv, i.e. Job, 
Josh., Judges, Sam., Kings, Proy., Sir., Ecel., Ruth, 
Canticles. 

The Psalter also is divided into ka@icuara (20). 
This is the favourite book of the Syriae Church, 
which must be known by heart if one wishes to 
become a deacon, and was recited daily by certain 
monks. In accurate MSS there are Massoretical 
notes ; ef. the edition of Bedjan (Liber Psalmorum, 
horarum diurnarum, ordinis officii divini et homi- 
liarum rogationum ad usum scholarum, Parisiis, 
1886, p. 117). 

The number of Psalms is 150, of Hallelujahs 20, Sections 
(Sans) 29, Embolisms (Np'27/2) 57, Stichi (SDind) 4833, and 
Books 5. The number of Words is 19,934, and the number of 
Letters 90,852. ‘Lord’ occurs 732 times, ‘God’ 400, ‘ because’ 
(7012) 285, * Moses’ 6, ‘Aaron’ 6, ‘Jacob’ 24, ‘Samuel’ 1, 
‘Benjamin’ 2, ‘Israel’ 44, ‘namely’ (173) 5, ‘but’ (j'7) 5. And 
‘know that there is not found in Dayid the form nnn for the 
preposition ‘‘ under,” as there is not found nnn in the Apostle’ ; 
nnn occurs 13 times ; and ‘from now and to eternity’ 4 times. 


There is a strange statement at the head of many 
Psalter MSS (already in the cod. Ambr.) that 
the Psalms were translated from the Palestinian 
language into Hebrew, from Hebrew into Greek, 
from Greek into Syriac. In the cod. Hunt 109 
(Oxford, Bodleian) this statement is transferred 
to the whole Syriac OT, and in cod. Rich 7154 


* NINN. 


t xnSdo xnpon (read nbn). 
| NN29 NNDan. 


t pO'I37 75D, 
§ 70y9n. 
{ NVON 72. 
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(Brit. Mus.) it is stated that the (Syriac) Psalter 
was translated from the Palestinian into Hebrew, 
according to the translation of Symmachus the 
Samaritan. Other Psalters have the heading 
xan, which is intelligible of the Gospels of the 
Separate (see pp. 646, 648), but scarcely of the 
Psalms. (Does it mean a Church-Psalter, detached 
from the Bible?*) Many liturgical additions are 
found in the Church-Psalters (see, e.g., the edition 
of Bedjan, which contains, of ‘Canticles’ at the 
end of the Psalter, Ex 15, Is 42, Dt 32). 

Besides the books of the Greek and Hebrew 
Bibles, complete MSS called xa@odKol or mav- 
OéxTyns (NOPIID IN NP nNp), like the cod. Ambro- 
sianus, have preserved the Apcecalypse of Baruch,t 
4 Ezra, 4 and 5 Maccabees,t @.e. the history of 
Samuna, and Josephus 2.7 vy. Apart from Bible 
MSS, many other pieces of apocryphal and pseud- 
eypigraphical literature have been preserved to us in 
Syriac.§ On the Syriac text of Sirach see above, 
p. 546; of Tobit only the version of Paul of Tella 
1s preserved, and this only down to 7"; the rest is 
still later. Of the first Book of Maccabees the 
cod. Ambrosianus preserved a second recension. 

4. Character of the Version.—The value of the 
Version varies greatly, as it is not the work of a 
single hand. The Pentateuch keeps close to the 
Heb. text and Jewish exegesis, but has interesting 
details ; it knows, for instance, or thinks it knows, 
that the rare word 7723 denotes the ‘parasang.’ 
Genesis, Isaiah (30° 46°: 6), the Twelve, the Psalter, 
show marks of having been influenced by the 
Septuagint ;|/ Ruth is paraphrastic, Job literal, 
Chronicles like a Targum; the version of Pro- 
verbs has been used by the Targumists. Many 
of the books of the OT have been made the subject 
of special studies, whose results we now possess, 
mostly in the shape of Inaugural Dissertations ; 
but new investigations are necessary. 

5. Editions.—The printed text of the Syriac OT 
is in a most deplorable state, all editions goin: 
back to the Paris Polyglot of Michel le Jay (Paris, 
1645). This was reproduced without any note- 
worthy improvements in Walton’s London Poly- 
glot (1657) ; Lee reproduced the same text with a 
few emendations and several misprints for the 
British Bible Society (1821). The Urmia edition 
of the American Missionaries (1852) is a reproduc- 
tion of Lee in Nestorian characters with Nestorian 
vowels and with improved spellings. At last the 
Dominicans at Mosul published an edition of the 
Syriac Bible (3 vols. 1887-92), which the present 
writer has not seen, but which, he is afraid, will 
not satisfy our wants. Ceriani’s photolithographic 
reproduction of the cod, Ambrosianus (1876-81, 
Milano, 200 frs.) is not within the reach of the 
general student; and as the editions of Urmia 
and the Bible Society are scarce or out of print, 
there is a crying need for a new edition of one 
of the most important versions of the OT. Only 
for the Libri Apocryphi or (as he wished afterwards 


* See Wright’s Catalogue of Syriac MSS in the Brit. Mus. i. 
116 n., and Church Quart. Rev., Apr. 1895, p. 180. ; 

+See The Apocalypse of Baruch translated from the Syriac, 
chs. i-Ixxvii. from the 6th cent. MS in the Ambrosian Library, 
and chs. Ixxviii.-lxxxvii.; The Epistle of Baruch from a new 
and critical text based on the MSS, and published herewith, 
edited with Introduction, Notes, and Indices by R. H. Charles, 
London, 1896. : k 

t The Fourth Book of Maccabees and Kindred Documents in 
Syriac: edited by the late R. L. Bensly ; with Introduction and 
Translation by W. E. Barnes, Cambridge, 1896. 

§ ‘The Colloquy of Moses on Mount Sinai,’ by Isaac H. Hall 
[Text and Translation] (Hebraica, vii. 3, Apr. 1891, 161-177); 


R. H. Charles, The Ethiopic Version of the Hebrew Book of 


Jubilees, Oxf. 1895, App. ili.; ‘The Apocalypse of Adam’ (ed. 
Renan, Journ. As. v. 2 (1853), 427 ff.); James, Apocrypha Anec- 
dota. 

|| W. Emery Barnes, ‘On the Influence of the Septuagint on 
the Peshitta’” (J7'hSt, ii. 186, 187); J. Fred. Berg, The Influence 
of the Septuagint upon the Pesittd Psalter (Diss. Columbia 
Coll.), New York, 1895, p. v, 160. 
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to entitle the book) Libri Deuterocanonici we have 
the edition of P. de Lagarde (Lips. 1861). The 
country of Ussher, who intended himself to bring 
out such an edition, the country of Walton and of 
Buchanan, has here a task to discharge that will 
amply reward itself.* 


Lirerature.—A, Ceriani, ‘le edizioni e i manoscritti delle 
versione Siriache del vecchio testamento’ (1869, Atti of the 
Lombardian Institute); Bernstein (‘Syrische Studien’ in ZDMG 
iii. 387-396 ; Emendations); Alfr. Rahlfs, ‘Beitrage zur Text- 
kritik der Peschita’(ZA7'W, 1889, 161-210); R. Gottheil, ‘Zur 
Textkritik der Pesitta’ (Mitteilungen des akadeimischen orien- 
talischen Vereins zu Berlin, No. 2, 1889, 21-28); J. Prager, de 
Veteris Testamenti versione Syriaca, quam Peschittho vocant, 
queestiones critice, pt. i., Gottingw, 1875; J. A. Edgren, ‘The 
Peshito’ (Hebrew Student, 1. i. 1882); P. J. Gloag, ‘The early 
Syriac Versions’ (The Monthly Interpreter, April 1885, p.'244 ff.) ; 
G. Hoffmann, Opuscula Nestoriana, Kiel, 1880, and ‘zur Gesch. 
des syr. Bibeltextes’ (Z.A7'W, 1881, p. 159 ff.). 

On the Pentateuch: L. Hirzel, de Pentateuchi versionis 
syr. (peschito) indole commentatio critico-exegetica, Lips. 1815 ; 
8. D. Luzzatto, Philoxenus s. de Onkelosi chald. Pentateucht 
versione, Acc. appendia de Syriasmis in chaldd. paraphrasibus 
Veteris Testamenti, Vindob. 1830; J. M. Schénfelder, Onkelos 
und Peschittho, Manchen, 1869 ; Jos. Perles, Meletemata Pes- 
chitthoniana, Vratisl. 1860; F. Tuch, de Lipsiensi cod. Penta- 
teuchi syr. MS, pt. i., Lips. 1849, 4to. A reprint of the Penta- 
teuch from Walton’s Polyglot was intended by J. D. Ammon, 
1747 (see Urt. 227), and executed by G. Kirzsch (Hofe et Lips. 
1787, 4to).—Samuel: Emanuel Schwartz, Die syrische Ueberset- 
zung des ersten Buches Samuelis (Inaug. Diss., Giessen), Berlin, 
1897, 104 pp.—Kings: J. Berlinger, Die Peschitta zum I (111) 
Buch der Kénige, Frankfurt, 1897, 50 pp.—Chronicles: Cl. A. 
Reg. Tottermann, {97273 sniD7p xmasp cum hebreeis collata, 
Helsingforsiw, 1870; S. Frankel, ‘Die syrische Ubersetzung zu 
den+Buchern der Chronik’ (Ztsch?. f. prot. Theol. 5 (1879), 508- 
536, 720-759 ; W. E. Barnes, An apparatus criticus to Chronicles 
in the Peshitta Version, with a discussion of the value of the 
Codex Ambrosianus, Cambridge, 1897+; see also A. Kloster- 
mann (art. ‘Chronik’,,in PRH3 iv. 85 ff.).—Esther: Jul. 
Grunthal, Die syrische Ubersetzung zum Buche Esther (Diss.), 
Breslau, 1900, 55 pp.—Job: Edu. Stenij, De syriaca libri Jobi in- 
terpretatione que Peschita vocaiwr, Pars prior, Helsingforsie, 
1887; A. Mandl, Die Peschittha zu Hiob (Diss.), Leipz. 1892, 35 
pp.; Eberh. Baumann, ‘Die Verwendbarkeit der Pesita zum 
Buch Ijob fiir die Textkritik’ (7A7'W xviii. 257-266, xix. 15-95, 
xx. 177-201, 264-307).—Psalms: Fr. Dietrich, Commentatio de 
psalterit usu publico et divisione in ecclesia Syriaca, Marburg, 
1862, 4to (Indices lectionum); Andr. Oliver, A Translation of 
the Syriac Peshito Version of the Psalms of David, with notes 
critical and explanatory, Boston, 1861; Prager, see above; 
Berg, see preced. col. n. ||; Fr. Baethgen, Untersuchungen diber 
die Psalinen nach der Peschita, i., Kiel, 1878, 4to, sequel in 
Ztschr.f. prot. Theol. viii. 405-459, 593-667 ; Berth. Oppenheimer, 
Die Syr. Ubersetzung des fiinften Buches der Psalmen, Leipzig, 
1891; L. Techen, ‘Syrisch-Hebraisches Glossar zu den Psalmen 
nach der Peschita’ (ZATW xvii. (1897) 129-171, 280-331) [similar 
glossaries for other books would be useful and supply a Con- 
cordance]; G. Diettrich, ‘Eine jakobitische Einleitung in den 
Psalter’ . . . Giessen, 1901, xlvii. 167 (Beihefte zu ZAT'W 5).— 
Proverbs; J. A. Dathe, De ratione consensus vers. Chaldaice 
et, syriace Proverbiorum Salomonis, Lips. 1764; 8. Maybaum, 
‘Uber die Sprache des Targum zu den Spriichen und dessen 
Verhiltniss zum Syrer’ in Merx, Archiv, ii. 1 (1871), 66-93 ; 
Th. Noéldeke, ‘Das Targum zu den Sprtichen von der Peschito 
abhiingig’ (ib. ii. 2 (1872), 246-249); Herm. Pinkuss, ‘ Die 
Syrische Ubersetzung der Proverbien’ (ZATW xiv. [1894] 1, 65- 
141, 161-222); H. P. Chajes, ‘Etwas tber die Pesita zu den Pro- 
verbien’ (JQ, Oct. 1900, 86-91).—Canticles: S. Euringer, ‘Die 
Bedeutung der Peschitto flr die Textkritik des Hohenliedes’ 
(Biblische Studien, vi. 115-128).—Ecclesiastes: Animadver- 
siones critic in versionem syriacam Peschitthonianam Libro- 
rum Koheleth et Ruth, Auctore Georgius [!] Janichs, Vratis- 
laview, 1871 (Diss.), Marb. 1869. — Prophets: A. Klostermann 
(PRE ® viii. 767, on Isaiah); Warzavoski, Peshita zu Jes. 1-89, 
Giessen, 1897; Heinr. Weiss, Die Peschitta zu Dewterojesaja 
(Diss.), Halle, 1893; Armin Abelesz, Die syrische Ubersetzung 
der Klagelicder (Diss.), Giessen, 1896, 43 pp. ; H. Cornill, Das 
Buch des Propheten #zechiel, 1886, pp. 137-156 (cf. Rahlfs and 
Pinkuss); C. A. Credner, De prophetarwm minorum versione 
syriaca quam Peshito dicunt indole, Diss. i. [unica], Gott. 
1827; Mark Sebok (Schonberger), Die syrische Uebersetzung 
der zwilf kleinen Propheten, Breslau, 1887, 75 pp.; V Ryssel, 


* Of. W. E. Barnes, ‘The printed editions of the Peshitta of 
the OT’ (Zapos. Times, Sept. 1898, 560-562). An edition of the 
Psalms may be expected from this scholar in 1902. An ed. of 
the OT is advertised from Berlin (Reuther & Reichard) as in 
preparation by Beer and Brockelmann. i ‘ ; 

+ Shows how deplorable the text of our printed Bibles is, 
resting as it does on the authority of MS syr. 6 at Paris, a 
wretched copy of the 17th cent. and its corrections, omitting 
several clauses and a passage of 54 verses (1 Ch 2613-2784)! 
Cod. F adds to the title 12127 75D the note that it is written 
by the priest jim) (see Neh 1223), and is also called N2n2 


xnvon ‘ book of the missing (things)’ (=sapercromeve). 
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Untersuchungen tiber . . . Micha, 1887; Wahl, ‘ Vergleichung 
der syr. kirchl. Uebersetzung des Propheten Amos, nach der 
Londoner Ausgabe, mit Ephraem des Syrers syr. Texte’ (Maga- 
zin f. alte, bes. morgendl. und bibl. Lit., zweite Lieferung, 
Cassel, 1789, p. 80 ff.). Apocrypha: J. J. Kneucker, Das Buch 
Baruch, Leipzig, 1869, pp. 190-198; Th. Néldeke, ‘Die Texte 
des Buches Tobit’ (Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1897, 
45-69); Trendelenburg, ‘Primi libri Maccab. Greece cum versione 
syriaca collatio’ (Repert. fiir bibl. wu. morgent. Lit. xv. 58-153) ; 
G. Schmidt, ‘Die beiden syrischen Uebersetzungen des ersten 
Makkabierbuchs’ (ZA7'W xvii. (1897) 1-47); Fabula Josephi et 
Asenethe Apoerypha e libro syriaco latine versa, Diss. 
Gust. Oppenheim, Berolini, 1886, 50 pp. . 


On the other translations of the OT into Syriac 
we must be very brief. 

(1) On the labours of Paul of Tella on the Syriac 
Hexapla, see art. SEPTUAGINT, p. 446f., and 
Urt. p. 235; and add to the Literature: G. Kerber, 
‘Syrohexaplarische Fragmente zu Leviticus und 
Deuteronomium aus Bar-Hebraeus gesammelt’ 
(ZATW xvi. (1896) 249-264). 

(2) On the revision which Jacob of Edessa under- 
took in the years 704 and 705, see Urt. 236; 
Wright, p. 17. Michael the Great (1167-1200) tells 
of him that he became a Jew, because he suspected 
that the Jews, out of jealousy, had not communi- 
cated to the Gentiles all their books (see Die 
Canones Jacobs von Edessa whersetzt ... von C. 
Kayser, 1881, p. 52 f.). 

(3) The statement that Mar Abba (+552) ‘ trans- 
lated and explained’ (pw and on) the OT and NT 
from the Greek is made by Barhebrieus, Ebedjesu, 
and seems to hint at more than a commentary. 

(4) On the version of the Psalms ascribed to 
Polycarp the author of the Philoxeniana, see 
Ceriani, le edizioni, p. 5, and Merx (ZA 349). 

(5) From Greek ecclesiastical writers, Fred. Field 
(Origents Hexapla i.) collected more than 90 quota- 
tions introduced by 6 vpos. Most of them seem 
to refer to the Peshito ;* see Swete, Introd. p. 55, 
and Harnack, TU vi. 3, 31, 44f. 

(6) The fragments of the Malkite Version of the 
OT comprise now portions of Gen., Ex., Nu., Deut., 

* One of the tasks to be discharged by future workers is to 


collect from the Greek Fathers all references to the Syriac 
language and literature. 


1 and 3 Kings, Is., Joel, Zech., Job, Ps., Prov., 
Wisd. ; see p. 447* and Urt. p. 237. 

On the work of the Massoretes (formerly believed to be itself 
a version called versio Karkaphensis or Montana) see the Abbé 
Martin, ‘Histoire de la ponctuation ou de la Massore chez les 
Syriens,’ in Journal Asiatique, Mars-Ayril, 1875). 

From the Syriac MSS lying in the libraries of 
Europe the history of the transmission of the 
3ible might be very well illustrated ; and much 
useful material might be gathered from the Com- 
mentaries of the Syrian divines, even from so late 
a scholar as Gregory Barhebrieus (see J. Goetts- 
berger, ‘ Barhebriius und seine Scholien zur heiligen 
Schrift,’ in Biblische Studien, v. 4, 5, 1900). 

Ep. NESTLE. 

SYROPHENICIAN (Svpodoincca, Lvpopowixica 
WH, vipa Powlkicca WHmeg) occurs only in Mk 
725 as the national name of a woman who is called 
in Mt 15% ‘a Canaanitish (Xavavaia) woman,’ 7.e. 
not a Jewess, but a descendant of the early in- 
habitants of the Phcenician coast-lands (see 
CANAAN). On ethnic and other grounds it is 
unlikely that the prefix Supo- was meant to dis- 
tinguish the district from the Carthaginian sea- 
board, called by Strabo (xvii. 19) 7 7Gv AcBupowwixwy 
yi, the latter being a mongrel race (Livy, xxi. 22), 
and the alleged contrast being of no moment in 
the narrative. The term probably denotes a Syrian 
resident in Pheenicia proper, and may have been 
in current use before Hadrian adopted it as the 
official title of one of the three provinces into 
which he divided Syria. In Ac 21° the two parts 
of the term are already used interchangeably. 
Tradition (Clementine Honvilizs, ti. 19, lii. 73) gives 
the name of Justa to the woman concerned in the 
incident, and that of Bernice to her daughter. 
Swete, following but correcting Euthymius Ziga- 
benus, argues from the context, with some force, 
that the woman, though of Phoenician extraction, 
was Greek in speech as well as in religion. 

R. W. Moss. 

SYRTIS._See QUICKSANDS. 


SYZYGUS.—See SYNzyGUS, p. 644 


a 


TAANACH (7:7; once, Jos 122 a3yn; twice, 
1K 4", 1 Ch 7” ayn, which is the form adopted 
uniformly by Baer).—An ancient royal city of the 
Canaanites, whose king was amonest those whom 
Joshua smote (Jos 121). It lay within the terri- 
tory allotted to Issacbar, but belonged to Man- 
asseh, and was given to the Kohathite Levites. 
The Canaanites were not driven out, but they 
were put to tribute, or obliged to do personal 
service, as the Israelites increased in strength 
(Jos 17% 21%, Jg 17, 1 Ch 7”). Near Taanach, 
perhaps on lands belonging to the city, was fought 
the decisive battle between Barak and the kings 
of Canaan, which is celebrated in the triumphant 
song of Deborah (Jg 5!). The city was in the 
rich district from which Baana, one of Solomon’s 
twelve commissariat officers, drew supplies for the 
royal household (1 K 4); and is mentioned in 
close connexion with Megiddo—‘Taanach by (or 
‘upon’) the waters of Megiddo’ (Jg 5%). It was 
apparently one of the line of fortresses (Dor, 
Megiddo, Taanach, and Bethshean) which stretched 
across the country from west to east, and guarded 
the main avenues of approach to the great plain 
of Esdraelon from the south. As such it is men- 
tioned with Megiddo in the list of Thothmes m1. 
at Karnak, and again in the list of Sheshonk, 


(Shishak) (Max Miller, Asien w. Europ. 158, 170). 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. Oaavdy, Sava, 
Thaanach) describe it as ‘a very large village,’ 4 
or 3 Roman miles from Legio, and it is now 
Ta'annuk, about 44 miles from Lejjuin. In the 13th 
cent. the manor of Thanis (Taanach) is noted as 
forming part of the possessions of the Abbey of 
St. Mary in the valley of Jehoshaphat at Jerusalem. 
Taannuk is a small village on the 8.E. slope of 
a large isolated mound, Vell Ta‘annuk at the S. 
edge of the plain of Esdraelon. The mound is 
covered with fragments of pottery and shapeless 
ruins, and there are ancient cisterns, wells, and 
rock-hewn tombs. Below the village is a small 
mosque, which was perhaps a church, 


The LXX readings are as follows :— 


Jos 1221 Bom., A Ouvax, Luc. Oxavex. 
a dad 5 Os 9) Tavar, 5 do. 
» 212 ,, Tavex, 4, Quavar, a do. 
Jg 127 ,, Oxvax, 4, ’Exbavedd, ,, “Exbovedd (?’Ex=nN 
* ; : {Redpath]). 
9, DID, Ouveav, 5, Gear, o «Oevvaer. 
1K 412 ,, om., 3) Oxavax, » Alda. 


1Ch 729 ,, Ouruy, ,, Ouavor. 

LITER ATURE.—Guérin, Samarie, ii. 226; PEE Mem. ii. 46, 
68; G. A. Smith, HGHL 386, 389; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 2413 
Robinson, BRP? ii, 316, iii, 117. C. W. WILSON. 


TAANATH-SHILOH 
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TAANATH-SHILOH (atv nism; B Onvacd kai 
LedrAnod, A THvadonro ; Luc. Onvadacy\w).—A town 
on the N.E boundary of Ephraim, mentioned 
between Michmethath and Janoah (Jos 168). 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. Onvd0) state that 
Taanath-shiloh was 10 Roman miles E. of Neapolis 
on the road to the Jordan, and called in their day 
Thena. This is probably the Thena (Ova) men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (V. xvi. 5) as one of the towns 
of Samaria. It was identified by Van de Velde 
with Téna about 7 miles from Nablus (Neapolis), 
and 2 miles N. of Ydniin (Janoah), The ruins, 
foundations, caves, cisterns, and rock-hewn tombs 
are on one of the Roman roads leading from 
Neapolis to the Jordan Valley (PHF Mem. ii. 
232, 245). 

The Talmuds explain the word Taanath by 
‘threshold,’ and hold Taanath-shiloh to have been 
a long, narrow strip of land belonging to Joseph 
which ran southwards into the territory of Ben- 
jamin, and included the site of Shiloh. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TABAOTH, 1 Es 5° ©) (B TaBawee, A TaBwé), and 
TABBAOTH (niyas), Ezr 2% (B TaBde, A TaBpadd, 
Lue. Ta8aéé)=Neh 74° (B Ta8ee, A and Lue. as 


before).—The eponym of a family of Nethinim’ 


who are said to have returned with Zerubbabel. 


TABBATH (n2v; B Tadd, A Tadd; Tebbath).— 
The Midianites, after Gideon’s night attack, fled 
to Beth-shittah, towards Zererah, as far as the 
border of Abel-meholah by Tabbath (Jeg 7”). No 
trace of the site of Tabbath has yet been found, 
but it must have been in the Jordan Valley, and 
probably not far from the spot, to the south of 
Bethshean, where the hills of Samaria approach 
the river. C. W. WILSON. 


TABEEL (5x2» ‘God is good’ or [Winckl.] ‘God 
is wise’; the pointing >y2» in Is 7° may be simply 
due to pause [Ols., Kénig], or, more probably, may 
be designed to suggest the sense “good for nothing’ 
[>8 neg.; so Del., Dillm., Nold., Duhm, Stade, 
Marti, and Oxf. Heb. Lex.); LXX TaBend).— 
1. See REZIN, p. 267°. 2. A Persian official in 
Samaria who was one of the parties to the letter 
to Artaxerxes, which was designed to hinder the 
rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem, Ezr 4’, 

J. A. SELBIE. 

TABELLIUS (TaBéA\os), 1 Es 26 (LXX ¥)= 
Tabeel, Ezr 4’. 


TABER.—Only in Nah 2’, in the description of 
the destruction of Nineveh, when HuzzapB ‘is 
carried away, and her handmaids mourn as with 
the voice of doves, tabering (Amer. RV ‘ beating’) 
upon their breasts’ [lit. ‘hearts’; 1722?7>y nippnn). 
Beating the breast was a familiar Oriental custom 
in mourning (see the illustration in Ball’s Light 
from the East, p. 119, and ef. Is 32*[RV, but the 
text is doubtful]). The word here used means lit. 
‘drumming’ (cf. Ps 68°, its only other occurrence, 
and see illustration in vol. iil. p. 462"). The LXX 
pbeyysuevar implies a reading n5¥23, which is used 
in Is 29 of the voice of a wailing woman. Stade 
is inclined to prefer this to the MT. 


The English word ‘taber’? means a small drum, usually 
accompanying a pipe, both instruments being played by 
the same perfermer. Other forms are ‘tabor,’ *tabour,’ and 
‘tambour’; and dim. forms are ‘tabret’ and ‘tambourine.’ 
The words are originally Arabic, and entered the English 
language through Old French, a step between French and 
Arabic being the Spanish. For the subst. cf. Shaks. Winter's 
Tale, 1v. iv. 183—‘ If you did but hear the pedlar at the door, 
you would never dance again after a tabor and pipe.’ The verb 
is rarer, cf. Chaucer, Good Women, 354— 


‘In your court is many a losengeour, .. . 
That tabouren in your eres many a soun, 
Right after hir imaginacioun.’ 


J. A. SELBIE. 


TABERAH (a3y2n; LXX ’Evrvpicuss).—A station 
in Israel’s journeyings in the wilderness of Paran 
(Nu 11°, Dt 9”). Its name Tabérah (=‘ burning 
or place of burning’) is said to have been given to 
it ‘because the fire of the Lorp burnt among 
them’ (Nu 11° [prob. E]). The place, which is not 
named in the itinerary of Nu 33, has not been 
identified. 


TABERNACLE.-— 


i. The Tabernacle of the oldest sources. 

li. The Tabernacle of the priestly writers. 
sources. 

iii. The nomenclature of the Tabernacle. 

iv The fundamental conception of the Sanctuary in P. 
Nature and gradation of the materials employed in its 
construction. 

vy. General arrangement and symmetry of the Sanctuary. 
The Court of the Dwelling. 

vi. The furniture of the Court—(@) the Altar of Burnt- 

offering ; (0) the Laver. 

ii. The Tabernacle proper—(qa) the Curtains and Coverings ; 
(0) the wooden Framework ; (¢) the arrangement of 
the Curtains, the divisions of the Dwelling, the Veil 
and the Screen. 

. The furniture of the Holy Place—() the Table of Shew- 
bread or Presence-Table ; (v) the golden Lampstand ; 
(c) the Altar of Incense, 

ix. The furniture of the Most Holy Place—the Ark and 

the Propitiatory or Mercy-seat. 

x. Erection and Consecration of the Tabernacle. 

xi. The Tabernacle on the march. 

ii. The Historicity of P’s Tabernacle. 

i. The ruling Ideas and religious Significance of the 

Tabernacle. 


The literary 


Literature, 


The term tabernaculum, whence ‘tabernacle’ of 
the Eng. VSS since Wyclif, denoted a tent with 
or without a wooden framework, and, like the 
oxnvy of the Gr. translators, was used in the Latin 
VSS to render indiscriminately the 9a’ or goats’- 
hair ‘tent’ and the 20 or ‘booth’ (which see) 
of the Hebrews. Its special application by the 
tomans to the tent or templum minus of the augurs 
made it also a not altogether inappropriate ren- 
dering of the j2/0 or ‘dwelling’ of the priestly 
writers (see § lil.), by which, however, the etymo- 
logical signification of the latter was disregarded, 
and the confusion further increased. The same 
confusion reigns inour AV. The Reyvisers, as they 
inform us in their preface, have aimed at greater 
uniformity by rendering mishkan by ‘ tabernacle’ 
and ’ohel by ‘tent’ (as AV had already done in 
certain cases, see § 1i1.). It is to be regretted, 
however, that they did not render the Heb. sukkah 
with equal uniformity by ‘booth’ (e.g. in Mt 17? 
and parallels), and particularly in the case of the 
Feast of Booths (EV Tabernacles) 

i. THE TENT OR TABERNACLE OF THE OLDEST 
SourcEes.—Within the limits of this art. it is 
manifestly impossible to enter in detail into the 
problems of history and religion to which the 
study of ‘the tabernacie’ and its appointments, as 
these are presented by the priestly authors of our 
Pentateuch, introduces the student of the OT. 
The idea of the tabernacle, with its Aaronic 
priesthood and ministering Levites, lies at the 
very foundation of the religious institutions of 
Israel as these are conceived and formulated in 
the priestly sources. To criticise this conception 
here—a conception which has dominated Jewish 
and Christian thought from the days of Ezra to 
our own—would lead us at once into the heart of 
the critical controversy which has raged for two 
centuries round the literature and religion of the 
OT. Such a task is as impossible to compass here 
as it is unnecessary. The almost universal accept- 
ance by OT scholars of the post-exilic date of the 
books of the Pentateuch in their present form is 
evident on every page of this Dictionary. On this 
foundation, therefore, we are free to build in this 
article without the necessity of setting forth at 
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every stage the processes by which the critical 
results are obtained. 

Now, when the middle books of the Pentateuch 
are examined in the same spirit and by the same 
methods as prevail in the critical study of other 
ancient literatures, a remarkable divergence of 
testimony emerges with regard to the tent which, 
from the earliest times, was employed to shelter 
the sacred ark. Jn the article ARK (vol. i. p. 149°) 
attention was called to the sudden introduction of 
the ‘tent’ in the present text of Ex 337 as of some- 
thing with which the readers of this document— 
the Pentateuch source E, according to the una- 
nimous verdict of modern scholars —are already 
familiar. This source, as it left its author’s pen, 
must have contained some. account of the con- 
struction of the ark, probably from the offerings 
of the people (33°) as in the parallel narrative of 
P (25°), and of the tent required for its proper 
protection. Regarding this tent we are supplied 
with some interesting information, which may be 
thus summarized :—(a) Its name was in Heb. ’ohel 
mééed (337, AV ‘the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, RV ‘the tent of meeting’). The true sig- 
nificance of this term will be tully discussed in a 
subsequent section (§ iii.) (0) Its situation was 
‘without the camp, afar off from the camp,’ recall- 
ing the situation of the local sanctuaries of a later 
period, outside the villages of Canaan (see HIGH 
Puacr, Sanctuary). In this position it was 
pitched, not temporarily or on special occasions 
only, but, as the tenses of the original demand, 
throughout the whole period of the desert wander- 
ings (cf. RV v.7 ‘ Moses used to take the tent and 
to pitch it,’ ete., with AV). Above all, (c) its pur- 
pose is clearly stated. It was the spot where J”, 
descending in the pillar of cloud which stood at 
the door of the tent (v.%, cf. Nu 125, Dt 31»), 
‘met his servant Moses and spake unto him face 
to face as a man speaketh unto his friend’ (v.!). 
On these occasions Moses received those special 
revelations of the Divine will which were after- 
wards communicated to the people. To the tent 
of meeting, also, every one repaired who had occa- 
sion to seek J” (y."), either for an oracle or for 
purposes of worship. Finally, (d) its wdituus was 
the young Ephraimite Joshua, the son of Nun, 
who ‘departed not out of the tent’ (v.", ef. Nu 11’), 
but slept there as the guardian of the ark, as the 
boy Samuel slept in the sanctuary at Shiloh (18 
32%), 

The same representation of the tent as pitched 
without the camp, and as associated with Moses 
and Joshua in particular, reappears in the narrative 
of the seventy elders (Nu 11/6 24-30), and ‘in the 
incident of Miriam’s leprosy (12! , note esp. v.4"), 
both derived from E; also in the reference, based 
ae not originally part of, the same source, in 

tio aes 


The interpretation now given of this important section of the 
Elohistic source is that of almost all recent scholars, including 
so strenuous an opponent of the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis as 
August Dillmann (see his Com. in Joc.). Little, therefore, need 
be said by way of refutation of the views of those who have 
endeayoured to harmonize this earlier representation with that 
which dominates the Priestly Code. The only one of these 
views that can be said to deserve serious consideration is that 
which sees in the tent of Ex 337f. a provisional tent of meeting 
pending the construction of the tabernacle proper. This in- 
terpretation is generally combined with the theory that the tent 
in question was originally Moses’ private tent—an opinion which 
dates from the time of the Gr. translators (AwSay Maury: ray 
cunviy avtov, xtA., 80 also Pesh.), and has found favour with 
commentators, from Rashi downwards, including most English 
expositors. This view is @ priori plausible enough, but it 
falls to yieces before the fact disclosed above, that the same 
representation of the tent of meeting situated without the 
camp, with Joshua as its solitary guardian, is found in the 
Pentateuch, even after the erectiun of the more splendid taber- 
nacle of the priestly writers. Moreover, there is no hint in the 
text of Ex 337-1 of the temporary nature of the tent; on the 
contrary, as we have seen, the tenses employed are intended 
to describe the habitual custom of the Hebrews and their leader 
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during the whole period of the wanderings. The closing verse 
of the section, finally, proves conclusively that Moses had hiv 
abode elsewhere, and only visited the tent when he wished to 
meet with J’. At the same time, the preservation of this 
section of E by the final editor of the Pentateuch, when the 
preceding account of the construction of the ark (cf. Dt 1015 
with Driver’s note) was excised, can hardly be explained other- 
wise than by the supposition that he regarded the tent of meet- 
ing here described as having some such provisional character 
as this theory presupposes. 

During the conquest and settlement, the tent of 
meeting presumably continued to shelter the ark 
(which see) until superseded by the more substan- 
tial ‘temple’ of J” at Sito. The picture of this 
temple (929) with its door and doorposts (1 5 1° 2?) 
disposes of the late gloss (27), based on a similar 
gloss, Ex 388, which assumes the continued exist- 
ence of the tent of meeting (see the Comin. im Joc.). 
So, too, Ps 78°, which speaks of the sanctuary at 
Shiloh as a tent and a tabernacle (mishkdn), is 
of too uncertain a date to be placed against the 
testimony of the earlier historian. In the narra- 
tive of the older sources of the Book of Samuel 
(1S 4ff.) there is no mention of any special pro- 
tection for the ark until we read of the tent 
pitched for it by David in his new capital on Mt. 
Zion (28 617, ef. 1 Ch 16!, and the phrase ‘ within 
curtains,’ 28 7?, 1 Ch 171). The later author of 
287%, however, evidently thought of the ark as 
housed continuously from the beginning in a tent. 
‘I have not dwelt in an house,’ J” is represented 
as saying, ‘since the day that I brought up the chil- 
dren of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day, but 
have walked in a tent (fel) and in a tabernacle 
(mishkdn),’ or, as the text should more probably 
run, ‘from tent to tent, and from tabernacle to 
tabernacle’ (so Klost., Budde,.basing on 1 Ch 
17°). David’s tent was known as ‘the tent of J”’ 
(1 K 23#:), Before it stood the essential accom- 
paniment of every sanctuary, an altar, to which 
the right of asylum belonged (7b. 1°). What the 
tent may have contained in addition to the sacred 
ark is unknown, with the exception, incidentally 
mentioned, of ‘the horn of oil,’ with the contents 
of which Zadok the priest anointed the youthful 
Solomon (7. 1°), A solitary reference to ‘ the tent 
of meeting’ in a pre-exilic document yet remains, 
viz. the late gloss 1 K 84, the unhistorical character 
of which is now admitted (see Kittel, Benzinger, 
ete., in loc., and cf. Wellh. Proleg. [Eng. tr.] 43f.). 

To sum up our investigation, if may be aflirmed 
that the author of 28 7 not only accurately repre- 
sents the facts of history when he describes the 
ark as having been moved ‘from tent to tent and 
from tabernacle to tabernacle,’ but reflects with 
equal accuracy the opinion of early times that a 
simple tent or tabernacle was the appropriate 
housing for the ancient palladium of the Hebrew 
tribes. This is confirmed both by the analogy of 
the practice of other branches of the Semitic race, 
and by incidental references from the period of 
religious decadence in Israel, which imply that 
tent-shrines were familiar objects in connexion 
with the worship at the high places (2 K 237 RVm, 
Ezk 166; ef. the names Oholibah and Oholibamah, 
and art. OHOLAH). 

li. THE TABERNACLE OF THE PRIESTLY WRITERS. 
—The literary sources. —These are almost exclu- 
sively from the hand of the authors of the great 
priestly document of the Pentateuch. This docu- 
ment, as has long been recognized, is not the 
product of a single pen, or even of a single period. 

The results which recent criticism has achieved in disen- 
tangling and exhibiting the various strata of the composite 
literary work denoted by the convenient symbol P, and the 
grounds on which these results are based, must be sought else- 
where, as, ¢.g.,—to name only a few accessible in English,— 
Kuenen, Heaateuch, 72 ff., Driver, LOTS 40ff., the more elabor- 
ate tables of the Oxford Heaateuch, i. 255, 261, ii. 138, and the 
art. Exopus in vol, i. p. 808 ff., with the table, p. 810. Refer- 


ence may also be made here to the present writer's forthcoming 
commentary on Haedus in the Internat. Critical Series. 


a 
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The sections of the Pentateuch dealing with the 
subject of this art. are the following :— 

(1) Ex 25-29, a fairly homogeneous section (but 
ef. Oxf. Hex. ii. 120) of the main or ground-stock 
of P (hence the symbol Ps), containing minute 
directions for the construction of the furniture and 
fabric of the sanctuary (25-27), followed by instruc- 
tions relative to the priestly garments (28) and the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons (29). 

(2) Ex 30. 31, a set of instructions supplementary 
to the foregoing. For their secondary character 
(hence the symbol Ps) see the authorities cited 
above and § viii. (ec) below. 

(3) Ex 35-40, also a fairly homogeneous block of 
narrative, reproduced in the main verbatim from 
25-31 ‘with the simple substitution of past tenses 
for future,’ but in a systematie order which em- 
bodies the contents of 30. 31 in their proper places 
in the older narrative 25ff. (see authorities as 
above). It is therefore younger than either of 
these sections, hence also Ps. The critical problem 
is here complicated by the striking divergence of 
the LXX in form and matter from the MT, to some 
points of which attention will be called in the sequel. 

(4) Nu 3? 44% 7! contain various references to 
the tabernacle and its furniture, which also belong 
to the secondary strata of P (see NumBrrs, vol. 
ul. p. 568). To these sources have to be added the 
description of the temple of Solomon in 1 K 6ff. 
and the sketch of Ezekiel’s temple (Ezk 40ff.), 
which disclose some remarkable analogies to the 
tabernacle. The references to the latter in the 
Bks. of Chronicles are of value, as showing how 
completely the later Heb. literature is dominated 
by the conceptions of the Priestly Code. Outside 
the Canon of the OT, the most important sources 
are the sections of Josephus’ Antiquities which 
deal with the tabernacle (III. vi.), Philo’s De Vita 
Moysis (ed. Mangey, vol. ii. p. 145 ff., Bohn’s tr. iii. 
88 it.), and the 3rd cent. treatise, containing a 
systematic presentation of the views of the Jewish 
authorities, j2vom na2>7 nna (ed. Flesch, Die 
Baraijtha von der Herstellung der Stiftshitte ; 
Eng. tr. by Barclay, The Talmud, 3341f.), The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, finally, supplies us with 
the first Christian interpretation of the taber- 
nacle (§ xiil.). 

iii. THE NOMENCLATURE OF THE TABERNACLE. * 

—(qa) In our oldest sources the sacred tent receives, 
~ as we have seen, the special designation (1) 7yi2 Sas 
‘Ohel mé‘ed (Ex 337, Nu 112% 124, Dt 314, all most 
probably from E). This designation is also found 
about 130 times in the priestly sections of the 
Hexateuch. 


The verb 7Y’ (131) from which 7y1 is derived signifies ‘to 
appoint a time or place of meeting,’ in the Niphal ‘to meet by 
appointment’ (often in P). Hence 1yi0 778—as the name is 
understood by P, at least—signities ‘the tent of meeting’ (so 
RV) or ‘tent of tryst’ (OT/C2 246), the spot which J” has 
appointed to meet or hold tryst with Moses and with Israel. 
As this meeting is mainly for the purpose of speaking with them 
(Ex 2942 33H, Nu 789 etc.), of declaring His will to them, the 
expression ‘tent of meeting’ is practically equivalent to ‘tent 
of revelation’ (Driver, Deut. 339, following Ewald’s ‘ Offen- 
barungszelt’). It has lately been suggested that behind this 
lies a more primitive meaning. From the fact that one of 
the functions of the Babylonian priesthood was to determine 
the proper time (ddd@nu, from the same root as mdé'éd) for an 
undertaking, Zimmern has suggested that the expression 7N 
3390) may originally have denoted ‘the tent where the proper 
time for an undertaking was determined,’ in other words, ‘ tent 
of the oracle’ (Orakelzelt). See Zimmern, Beitrige zur Kenninis 
d. bab. Religion, p. 88 n. 2 (cf. Haupt, JBL, 1900, p. 52). Still 
another view of b’s use of the term 7yv2 has recently been 
suggested (Meinhold, Die Lade Jahves, 1900, p. 3f.).  P, 
according to Meinhold, intends to give to the older term (bax 


yi) of E the same significance as his own nya oak ‘tent of 


* Of. the suggestive note on the various designations of the 
tabernacle with the inferences therefrom in Oa. Hea. ii. 120; 
also Klostermann in the Neue kirchliche Zeitsch. 1897, 238 ff. ; 
Westcott, Hebrews, 234 ff. 
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the testimony’ (see No. 10 below), by giving to the Niphal of 137 
(‘make known,’ ‘reveal one’s self,’ as above) the sense of 13Y ‘to 
testify of one’s self.’ The LXX, therefore, according to this 
scholar, was perfectly justified in rendering both the above 
designations by czy} rod wxprupiov (see below). The rendering 
of AV ‘tabernacle of the congregation’ is based on a 
mistaken interpretation of the word m0'‘éd, as if synonymous 
with the cognate 77y. 


(2) The simple expression ‘the tent’ (S77) is found in P 19 
times (Ex 269: 11 etc.). We have already (§ i.) met with the title 
(8) ‘the tent of J’”’ (1 K 228), To these may be added (4) ‘the 
house of the tent’ (1 Ch 92°), and (5) ‘the house of J’? (Ex 2319). 

(>) In addition to the older ‘tent of meeting’ a new and 
characteristic designation is used extensively in P, viz. (6) ]2¥0 
mishkan (about 100 times in the Hex.), ‘the place where J” 
dwells’ (j2¥), ‘dwelling,’ ‘habitation’ (so Tindale); by AV 
rendered equally with bas ‘tabernacle’ (but 1 Ch 632 ‘ dwelling- 
place’). A marked ambiguity, however, attaches to P’s use of 
this term. On its first occurrence (Ex 25°) it manifestly denotes 
the whole fabric of the tabernacle, and so frequently. It is 
thus equivalent to the fuller (7) ‘dwelling (EV ‘ tabernacle’) of 
J’’ found in Ly 174 (here |j (1), Nu 169 etc., 1 Ch 1639 2129), and 
to ‘the dwelling of the testimony’ (No. 11 below). In other 
passages if denotes the tapestry curtains with their supporting 
frames which constitute ‘the dwelling’ par eacellence (261. 6t 
‘etc.), and so expressly in the designation (8) ‘dwelling (EV 
‘tabernacle’ ) of the tent of meeting’ (Ex 3932 402 etc., 1 Ch 62), 
In the passages just cited and in some others where the ’Ohel 
and the mishkan are clearly distinguished (e.g. Ex 3511 3940 
4027, Nu 325 915), the AV has rendered the former by ‘tent’ 
and the latter by ‘tabernacle,’ a distinction now consistently 
carried through by RV.* In 1 Ch 648 [MT 33] we have (9) ‘the 
dwelling of the house of God.’ 

(c) Also peculiar to P and the later writers influenced by him 
is the designation (10) niqy7 778 (Nu 915 etc., 2Ch 248, RV 
throughout ‘tent of the testimony’; so AV in Nu 915, but else- 
where ‘the tabernacle of witness’). The tabernacle was so 
called as containing ‘the ark of the testimony’ (see § ix.). 
Hence too the parallel designation (11) nyt j2719 (Ex 3821, Nu 
150 etc., EV ‘tabernacle of [the] testimony’). 

(ad) In addition to these we find the more general term (12) 
wap? ‘holy place or sanctuary,’ applied to the tabernacle (Ex 
258 and often; in the Law of Holiness (Lv 17 ff.) almost ex- 
clusively. 

Passing to the versions that have influenced our own, we find 
as regards the LXX a uniformity greater even than in our AV. 
Owing to the confusion of [322 and ba (both=ezyv7) on the 
one hand, and of 1y\d and nyy on the other (but cf, Meinhold, 
op. cit. 3f.), we have the all but universal rendering 4 czqvq rot 
pexprupiov, ‘the tent of the testimony,’ to represent (1), (S), (10), 
and (11) above. This, along with the simple cz14, is the NI 
designation (Ac 744 AV ‘tabernacle of witness,’ Rev 155 AV 
‘tabernacle of the testimony’). In Wis 93, Sir 2410 we have a 
new title (13) ‘the sacred tent’ (¢z4v7% &yie, with which cf. the 
izp% cxnqvy of the Carthaginian camp, Diod. Sic. xx. 65). The Old 
Lat. and Vulg. follow the LXX with the rendering tabernaculum 
and tab. testimonii, though frequently also (‘habitually in 
Numbers,’ Westcott, Hp. to the Hebrews, 234f.) tab. fawderis, 
the latter based on the designation of the ark as the ‘ark of the 
covenant’ (see § ix.). As to the older Eng. VSS, finally, those 
of Hereford and Purvey follow the Vulg. closely with ‘tab. of 
witness, witnessynge, testimonye,’ and ‘tab. of the boond of 
pees (t. feederis).’ ‘Tindale on the other hand follows LXX with 
the rendering ‘tab. of witnesse’ for (1) and (10), but then 
again he restores the distinction between “ohel and mishkan 
by rendering the latter ‘habitacion,’ except in the case of (7), 
‘the dwellinge-place of the Lorde.’ Coverdale in the main 
follows Tindale. It is to be regretted that this distinction was 
obliterated in the later versions. 


iv. THE UNDERLYING CONCEPTION OF THE 
TABERNACLE -SANCTUARY.—WNature and grada- 
tion of the materials employed in its construction.— 
In Ezekiel’s great picture of the ideal Israel of the 
Xestoration (Hzk 40 ff.) ‘the ruling conception is 
that of J’ dwelling in visible glory in his sanctuary 
in the midst of his people.’ The prophet’s one aim 
is to help forward the realization of the earlier 
promise of J’: ‘My dwelling (mishkan) shall be 
with them, and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people’ (37%). The same grand conception, 
the same high ideal, took possession of the priestly 
writers on whom Ezekiel’s mantle fell. The 
foundation on which rests the whole theocratic 
structure of the Priestly Code is the provision of 


* The authors of the Oaford Hexateuch call attention to ‘the 
curious fact that in Ex 25-279 the sanctuary is always called 
the “dwelling” [mishkan], while in 28. 29 this name is replaced 
by the older term “‘ tent of meeting.” . . . The title “dwelling” 
is, of course, freely used in the great repetition, Ex 35-40, but 
the main portions of the Priestly Law in Leviticus ignore it’ 
(ii. 120, where see for suggested explanation). 
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a sanctuary, which in its fabric, in its personnel, 
and in all its appointments, shall be for future 
ages the ideal of a fit dwelling for J", the holy 
covenant God of the community of Israel, once 
again restored to His favour. That this is the 
point of view from which to approach our study 
of the tabernacle of the priestly writers is placed 
beyond question, not only by the characteristic 
designation of the tabernacle proper as the miskhan 
or dwelling (see above, § ili.), but by the express 
statement at the opening of the legislative section : 
‘Let them make me a sanctuary, that I may dwell 
among them’ (Ex 258, ef. 29"). 

Such a dwelling could only be one reared in 
accordance with the revealed will of J” Himself. 
Moses, accordingly—according to the representa- 
tion of P—is summoned to meet J” in the cloud 
that rested on the top of Mt. Sinai, soon after the 
arrival there of the children of Israel (Ex 24!5"). 
The command is given to summon the Israelites 
to make voluntary offerings of the materials neces- 
sary for the construction of the sanctuary. A 
pattern or model of this dwelling and of all its 
furniture is shown to Moses, who is at the same 
time instructed in every detail by J” Himself (Ex 
95-9 [Ps] = 3549 [Ps], ‘ef. 382). In the later 
strata of P we find the call of Bezalel (so RY), 
the son of Uri, and his endowment by J” as con- 
structor-in-chief, assisted by Oholiab (AV Aholiab), 
the son of Ahisamach (311-4 =35*-36! 38”). 

A list of the materials employed is suecinetly 
given at the head of each section (25° =35%"), 
Of these the three great metals of antiquity, 
bronze (see BRASS), silver, and gold, are used in 
a significant gradation as we proceed from the 
outer court to the innermost sanctuary. Of the 
last-named, two varieties are employed—the ordi- 
nary gold of commerce, and a superior quality in 
which the pure metal was more completely sepa- 
rated from its native alloys, hence known as re- 
fined or ‘pure’ gold (7 373). As to the technical 
treatment of the metals, we find various methods 
employed. They might be used in plain blocks or 
slabs, as for the bases of pillars and for the mercy- 
seat; or they might be beaten into plates (Nu 
17° (Heb. 16*7]) and sheets (Ex 39*) for the sheath- 
ing of large surfaces, like the great altar, the 
frames (but see § vii. (0)), and most of the furni- 
ture. The most artistic work is the hammered 
or repoussé work in gold, of which the cherubim 
and the candlestick are examples. * 

The wood used throughout was that of the tree 
named any shittah (AV ‘ shittim wood,’ RV ‘acacia 
wood’), now usually identified with the Acacia 
seyal or A. nilotica (see, further, SHrrran). Its 
wood is noted for its durability (ef. LXX render- 
ing Ua donrra). We come next to a graduated 
series of products of the loom. At the bottom of 
the scale we have the simple shésh (vv). This 
material has been variously identified with linen, 
cotton, and a mixture of both. The history of 
the textile fabrics of antiquity favours linen (see 
LINEN, and Dillmann’s elaborate note, Hzod.- 
Levit.® 305 ff.). A superior quality of it was 
termed ‘fine twined linen’ (72 ez’), spun from 
yarn of which each thread was composed of many 
delicate strands. When dyed with the costly 
Pheenician dyes, both yarn and cloth received the 
names of the dyes, ‘blue, purple, and scarlet? 
(254 ete.). The first two represent different shades 


* No account is taken here of the quantities of these metals 
provided for the tabernacle, for the passage Ex 3824-31 was lone 
ago recognized (Popper, Der bibl. Bericht iiber die Stiftshiitte, 
1862) as a late insertion in a late context. This is evident from 
the one fact alone that the silver, which provided, inter alia, for 
the sockets or bases at a talent each, is thought to be the pro- 
ane of the poll-tax S half a shekel, which was not instituted 
till some time after the tabernacle had been se D (cf. 1 
with Ex 401), ou Nae 


of purple (see COLOURS), and may be conveniently 
rendered by ‘violet’ and ‘purple’ respectively. 
The spinning of the yarn was the work of the 
women, the weaving of it the work of the men 
(352 85, ef. 39%). Among the latter a clear dis- 
tinction is drawn between the ordinary weaver 
and the more artistic rékém and héshéb, who re- 
present respectively the two forms of textile 
artistry practised from time immemorial in the 
Jast—embroidery and tapestry. The rékéem or 
embroiderer (so RV) received the web, complete in 
warp and weft, from the loom, and worked his 
figures in colours upon it with the needle. The 
hésheb (lit. ‘inventor,’ ‘artist,’ as 314; EV ‘cun- 
ning workman’), on the other hand, worked at the 
loom, weaving with ‘violet, purple, and scarlet’ 
yarn (cf. LXX 28° épyov bpoavrdv morxidrot) his 
figures into the warp, and producing the tapestry 
for which the East has always been famed. A 
gradation from without inwards, similar to that 
in the application of the metals, will meet us in 
the employment of these varied products of the 
loom. 

vy. THE GENERAL ARRANGEMENT AND SyM- 
METRY OF THE SANCTUARY.—The Court of the 
Dwelling (Ex 279-!9 [P8]=38°° [P*]; ef. Josephus, 
Ant. Ul. vi. 2).—Once again we must start from 
Ezekiel. For the realization of his great ideal, 
Ezekiel places his new temple in the centre of a 
square tract of country, 25,000 cubits in the 
side, ‘a holy portion of the land’ (Ezk 451* 
4881), Within this area is a still more sacred 
precinct, the property of the priests alone, who 
thus surround the temple on every side to guard 
it from possible profanation. The same idea of 
the unapproachable sanctity of the wilderness 
‘dwelling’ is emphasized by P through his well- 
known symmetrical arrangement of the camp 
of the Israelites. Around four sides of a huge 
square the tents are pitched, three tribes on 
each side (Nu 2) 10/4). Within this square 
is another, the sides of which are occupied by the 
priests and the three divisions of the Levites, 
the sons of Gershon, Kohath, and Merari (Nu 
3°5%), In the centre of this second square, finally, 
we find the sacred enclosure (réuevos) which con- 
stitutes the wilderness sanctuary. This enclosure 
is the ‘court of the dwelling’ (j2z2 7:0 279, 
avrAh TAS cknvijs, atrium tabernaculr), a rectangular 
space, lying east and west, 100 cubits* in leneth 
by 50 in breadth (proportion 2 :1)—in other words, 
a space made up of two squares, each 50 cubits in 
the side. At this point it will help us to over- 
come subsequent difticulties if we look more 
closely at the proportions of the sanctuary as a 
whole, as revealed by the accompanying diagram. 
Beginning with the eastern square we note as its 
most prominent feature the altar of burnt-offering, 
lying ‘four square’ (5 cubits by 5) presumably at 
the intersection of the diagonals. In the western 
square stands ‘the dwelling,’ occupying three of 
the small plotted squares, of 10 cubits each way, 
its length being to its breadth in the proportion of 
8:1. Like the temples of Solomon and Ezekiel, 
it consists of two parts, the outer and inner 
sanctuary, in the proportion of 2:1. The latter 
is the trne sanctuary, the special abode of J’, a 
perfect cube, as we shall afterwards see, each 
dimension one-half of the inner shrine of the 
Solomonic temple. It stands exactly in the 
centre of its square, while its own centre in turn 
is occupied by the most sacred of all the objects 
in the sanctuary, the ark, the throne of J”, the 
dimensions of which, we shall find, are 5x3x3 
half-cubits. These data are meanwhile sufficient 


to prove P’s love for ‘order, measure, number 


* The length of P’s cubit is uncertain. 
reckoning it may be taken as 18 inches. 
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and system,’ which has long been recognized as 
one of his most prominent characteristics. From 
the first section of Genesis (11-23) onwards, with its 
arrangement by 10 and 7 and 3 (see art. NUMBER, 
vol. ili. p. 565%), his genealogies, his chronology, 
his theory of the religious development of Israel, 


NORTH 
SO 


PLAN OF THE COURT OF THE TABERNACLE, 
Scale ., inch=1 cubit. 


are all constructed on a definite system.* Nowhere 
is this fondness for symmetry and proportion so 
evident as in the measurements of the tabernacle. 
Three, four, seven, ten, their parts and multiples, 
dominate the whole (see further, § xiii.). The desire 
to preserve the proportion and ratio of certain parts 
and measurements has led to awkwardness and 
even inconsistency in other parts—a fact which lies 
at the root of not a few of the difficulties that 
beset the path of those that attempt to construct 
the tabernacle from the data of the priestly writers. 
The court of the tabernacle is screened off from 
the rest of the encampment by five white curtains 
(oy>p kela‘im) of ‘ fine twined linen’ of the uniform 
height of 5 cubits, but of varying length. Those 
on the N. and. long sides measure each 100 cubits, 
that on the W. 50, while the two remaining cur- 
tains of 15 cubits each screen off the E. side, one 
on either hand of the entrance to the court. The 
latter is a space of 20 cubits, which is closed by a 
hanging or portiére (792) of the second grade of 
workmanship explained above, 7.e. embroidered in 
colours on a white ground. All six hangings are 
suspended from pillars of the same height, standing 
on bases (j78, EV ‘ sockets’) of bronze. The shape 
and size of these bases can only be conjectured. 
Elsewhere in OT (Ca 5”, Job 38°, and corrected 
text of Ezk 41%) jx is the base in the shape of a 
square plinth on which a pillar or an altar stands. 
So most probably in the case before us, the wooden 
pillar being sunk well into the plinth (so the 
Baraitha), which would thus be reckoned to the 
height of the pillar. The pillars were then kept 
in position by means of the usual ‘cords’+} or 
* ‘i vum.-Josua, 649f., who also considers P to 
ee CDibpeaned. tte oe of the world’s history char- 
acterized by the decreasing length of human life in the propor- 
ore ee ee ata mentioned in Ps (3518 ‘the pins of the courts 
and their cords,’ 394° etc.). 
VOL. IV.—42 
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stays (on) fastened to pegs or ‘pins’ (ninm) of 
bronze stuck in the ground. This seems prefer- 
able to the view first suggested by Josephus that 
the bases ended in spikes (cavpwrfpes) like that by 
which the butt-end of a spear was stuck in*the 
ground—a method scarcely in place in the sand 
of the desert. According to Ps (381”), the pillars 
had capitals (EV ‘chapiters’) overlaid with silver. 
Further, ‘the hooks or pegs (0°) of the pillars and 
their fillets (a pwn) shall be of silver’ (27), but 
38" makes the latter only overlaid with silver). 
The word rendered ‘fillet’ probably signifies a 
band or necking of silver (Ew., Dill. e¢ al.) at 
the base of the capital, rather than, as is more 
generally supposed, silver rods connecting the 
pillars. Aad this for three reasons : (1) only on 
this view is the phrase ‘filleted with silver’ (2717) 
intelligibiz ; (2) no mention is made of any such 
connecting-rods in the minnte directions for the 
transport of the tabernacle furniture (Nu 4); and 
(3) the screen and veil of the tabernacle proper 
(§ vil. (c)) were evidently attached to their pillars 
by hooks. 

At this point we encounter our first difficulty. 
How are the pillars placed, on what principle are 
they reckoned (27)? Ezekiel begins the de- 
scription of his outer court with the wall ‘round 
about’ (40°). P does likewise, only his curtain- 
wall is like a mathematical line, having length 
without breadth. It is as though the writer were 
working from a ground-plan like our diagram. 
The periphery of the court measures 300 cubits. 
This and no more is the length of his six curtains. 
Not even in the case of the entrance portiére is 
allowance made for folds *—the first hint that we 
are dealing with an ideal, not an actual, construc- 
tion. The pillars must be thought of as standing 
inside the curtains, otherwise they would not 
belong to the sanctuary at all. The principle 
on which they are reckoned is clear. It is that 
one pillar, and one only, is assigned to every five 
cubits of curtain. Now, a curtain of 20 cubits’ 
length, like the entrance screen, requires not four, 
which is the number assigned to it, but five pillars ; 
and on the same principle each of the two smaller 
curtains on either side of it requires four pillars, 
not three, and so with the rest. But to have 
counted twenty-one pillars for the sides, eleven 
for the end curtain, and 5+4+4 for the front, 
would have spoiled the symmetry, and so the 
artificial method of the text is adopted. Counting 
four for the entrance, as on the diagram, and three 
for the curtain to the left (vv. !%),°we proceed 
round the court, reckoning always from the first 
corner pillar met with and counting no pillar 
twice. It is thus absurd to charge P with mis- 
calculation, as his latest commentator still does 
(Baentsch, im loc.). But the charge is the price 
paid for the determination to reckon the pillars on 
the E. side as only ten in all, arranged symmetri- 
cally as 3+4+3 (when there are really eleven), and 
those of the N. and S. sides as multiples of ten. 

vi. THE FURNITURE OF THE CouRT.—(a) The 
altar of burnt - offering, Ex 27'8=38'7 [LXX 
38”-*4],—In the centre of the court, as the sym- 
metry requires, stands ‘the altar’ (27! RV; for 
the significance of the article see § viii. (¢)) of the 
sanctuary, also termed more precisely ‘the altar 
of burnt-offering ’ (3078 319 and oft.), and, from its 
appearance, ‘the altar of bronze,’ AV ‘brazen 
altar’ (387° 39%), both sets of passages probably 
belonging to Ps, ‘ Foursquare it stands, 5 cubits 
in length and breadth, and 3 cubits in height, 
a hollow chest t+ of acacia wood sheathed with 


* Josephus is quite wrong, therefore, in speaking of the curtains 
hanging in a ‘loose and. flowing manner’ (/.c.). 

+ Nothing in the text suggests a mere four-sided frame to be 
filled with earth, as is usually supposed. 
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bronze. From the four corners rise the indis- 


pensable horns, ‘of one piece with it’ (RV), the 
form and significance of which have been much 
debated. From the representations of similar 
‘horns’ on Assyrian altars (see Perrot and 
Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, 
i. 255 f.), they would appear to have been merely 
the prolongation upwards of the sides of the altar 
to a point, for a few inches at each corner. The 
horns of Ezekiel’s altar, ¢.g., form y;th of the 
total height (see 437 with Toy’s diagram in 
SBOT). The horns play an important part in 
the ritual of the priests’ consecration (Ex 20" 
the sin-offering (Lv 4}8), the Day of Atonement 
(1618), and elsewhere.* According to a later tra- 
dition, the ‘beaten plates’ of bronze for the 


ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFERING. 


‘covering of the altar’ were made from the bronze 
censers of the rebellious company of Korah (Nu 
16°68), Round the altar, half-way between top 
and bottom, ran a projecting ‘ledge’ (so RV for 
the obseure 1573, Baty 27° 384; AV ‘the compass,’ 
etc.), attached to which and reaching to the 
ground was a grating (RV; AV ‘erate,’ which 
see) of bronze. The purpose of these two append- 
ages can only be conjectured (see the Comm. and 
works cited in the Literature for the numerous 
conjectures that have been put forward). Con- 
sidering the height of the altar, at least 44 feet, 
one naturally supposes that the ledge was for the 
priests to stand upon during their ministrations 
at the altar, and in Lv 9” we actually read of 
Aaron ‘stepping down’ from the altar. Together 
with the grating, it may also have been a device 
to prevent the ashes, etc., from falling upon and 
defiling the sacrificial blood, J’”s peculiar portion, 
which could still be dashed against the base of the 
altar through the wide meshes of the network. 
Four bronze rings were attached to the corners of 
the grating, presumably where it met the ledge, 
to receive the poles for carrying the altar. The 
necessary utensils were also of bronze ; they com- 
prised shovels or rakes (oy:) for collecting the 
ashes, pots (AV pans) for carrying them away, 
the large basins for catching the blood of the 
animals sacrificed, the flesh hooks or forks, and the 
firé-pans. The fire is to ‘be kept burning upon 
the altar continually, it shall not go out’ (Ly 61), 
which hardly accords with the prescriptions of 
Lv 17 and Nu 4™5, 

The idea underlying this unique structure —a 
hollow wooden chest with a thin sheathing of 
bronze, little adapted, one would think, for the 
purpose it is to serve—is now generally recognized 
as having originated in the desire to construct a 
portable altar on the lines of the massive brazen 
altar of Solomon, which was itself a departure 

* For the special sanctity attaching to the horns see ALTAR 
(vol. i. p. 77). It is open to grave doubt whether this wide- 
spread custom of providing altars with these projections has 
anything to do with the ox or calf symbolism (see CaLr [GoLpEN], 
vol. i. p. 342), as Stade and others suppose. ‘Horn’ is rather a 
popular metaphor for the more correct y)s)'D of Ezekiel (4122; 
ef. Josephus’ phrase yavices zeparoe:5eis), and their ultimate raison 
@étre is probably to be sought in the same primitive circle of 
thought as ascribed a special sanctityto the four corners of a 
robe (see Frixous, vol. ii. p. 69°). Another view is sugsesued by 
RS2 436, Baentsch (Com. in loc.). 
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from the true Heb. tradition (Ex 2074"), The 
account of the making of this altar, which was 
one-fourth larger in cubic content than the whole 
tabernacle of P (2 Ch 41), has now disappeared 
from the MT of 1 K 7, but was still read there by 
the Chronicler (d.c.), and references to it still 
survive (1 K 8? & 9%, 2K 164), Its disappear- 
ance is easily accounted for by the fact that its 
construction appeared to a later age as quite un- 
necessary, since the ‘tent of meeting’ and all its 
vessels, including the bronze altar of this section, 
were considered to have been transferred by 
Solomon, along with the ark, to his new temple 
(1 K 8+; see Wellh. Proleg. [Eng. tr.] 44; Stade, 
ZATW iii. 157 = Akad. Reden, 164; and the 
Comm.). 

(6) The Laver (Ex 30)7-*!, ef. 38° [LXX 38?4]),— 
Between the altar above described and the taber- 
nacle stood the laver of bronze (73, Aovr7jp), to the 
description of which only a few words are de- 
voted, and these few are found not in the main 
body of P, but in a section (30. 31) bearing 
internal evidence of a later origin (see § li., and 
more fully § viii. (¢)). Beyond the fact that it was 
a large basin of bronze, and stood upon a base of 
the same material, we know nothing of its work- 
manship or ornamentation. It served to hold the 
water required for the ablutions of the priests 
in the course of their ministrations, and is fre- 
quently mentioned in the secondary strata of the 
priestly legislation (30°° 31% etc. ; it is omitted, how- 
ever, from the directions for the march in Nu 4). 
A curious tradition grew up at some still Jater 
period, to the effect that the laver was made ot the 
bronze ‘ mirrors of the serving-women which served 
at the door of the tent of meeting’ (38°, cf. 1S 2”*). 
The latter, needless to say, was not yet in exist- 
ence. The temple of Solomon had ten lavers of 
elaborate construction (see LAVER), the second 
temple apparently had only one (Sir 50°). 

vil. THE TABERNACLE PROPER—(a@) 7he Curtains 
of the Dwelling and the Tent, the outer coverings 
(Exe 26 36°22) EXSXG S77]. SOs ie Like wee: 
[ed. Niese, § 130 ff.]).—Probably no section of the 
OT of equal length is responsible for so large a 
number of divergent interpretations as the chapters 
now before us. It is clearly impossible within the 
limits of this article to refer to more than a very 
few of these interpretations, even of those asso- 
ciated with schelars of repute. What follows is 
the result of an independent study of the original 
in the light of the recognized principles under- 
lying the scheme of the wilderness sanctuary as 
conceived by the priestly writers (see § 17.). 
Fuller justification of the writers position with 
regard to the many matters of controversy that 
emerge will be found in his commentary on 
Exodus (Internat. Crit. series). 

Now, on the very threshold of our study of 
Ex 26, we meet with a clear statement, the far- 
reaching significance of which has been overlooked 
by most of those who have written on this sub- 
ject. It is contained in these few words: ‘Thou 
shalt make the dwelling (j2z2, EV ‘ tabernacle’) of 
ten curtains’ (261). To this fact we must hold 
fast through all our discussion as to the measure- 
ments and arrangements of the tabernacle. J¢é is 
the curtains, not the so-called ‘ boards,’ that con- 
stitute the dwelling of J’. The full bearing of 
this fact will appear as we proceed. The walls of 
the true dwelling, then, are to consist, on three 
sides at least, of ten curtains of beautiful Oriental 
tapestry, full of figures of the mystic cherubim, 
woyen in colours of the richest dyes, violet, purple, 
and scarlet (see § iv.). The curtains form, as it 
were, the throne-room of J”, It is therefore ap- 


propriate that the mysterious beings that minister 
around His heavenly throne should be represented 
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in J”s presence-chamber upon earth (see, further, 
§ ix. for cherubim upon the mercy-seat). The 
curtains measure each 28 x 4 cubits (7:1), and are 
sewed together in two sets of five. Along one 
long side of either set are sewed fifty loops (nx) 
made of violet thread. By means of an equal 
number of gold clasps (a o7p, RV ; AV ‘taches’) the 
two hangings are coupled together to form one 
large covering, 40 (4 x 10) cubits in length by 28 e. 
in breadth, for ‘the dwelling shall be one’ (26°). 

For a tent (Sp) over the dwelling (v.?), eleven 
curtains are to be woven of material usually em- 
ployed for the Eastern tent (see CURTAINS), viz. 
goats’ hair, and, to ensure that the dwelling shall 
be completely covered by them, they are each to 
be 30 cubits in length by 4 in breadth. These are 
to be sewed together to form two sets of five and 
six curtains respectively, coupled together as before 
by loops and clasps; the latter, in this case, of 
bronze, and forming one large surface (44x30 
cubits), that the tent also ‘may be one’ (y.!). 
Thus far there is no difticulty such as emerges in 
the verses (v.*) that fallow, and will be considered 
later (§ vii. (c)). 

As the dwelling is to be covered by the tent, so 
the tent in its turn is to receive two protecting 
coverings, the dimensions of which are not given. 
Immediately above it is to be a covering of ‘rams’ 
skins dyed red’ (OM2ND, 7pvdpodarwudva). The dye 
employed is not the costly Pheenician scarlet or 
crimson dye previously met with (obtained from 
the coceus ilicis, see COLOURS, vol. i. p. 457 f.), but, 
as the Gr. rendering suggests, madder (épv0p5davor, 
rubia tinctoria), a vegetable dye.* The outermost 
covering is formed of the skins of an obscure 
animal (wan, AV ‘badger,’ RV ‘seal,’ RVm ‘ por- 
poise’), now most frequently identified with the 
dugong, a seal-like mammal found in the Red Sea 
(see note with illustration in Toy’s ‘ Ezekiel’ 
[SBOT}, p. 124). 

At this point in P’s statement, one naturally 
expects him to proceed to give directions for the 
pitching of this fourfold tent and for the prepara- 
tion of the necessary poles, ropes, and pegs. 
There is thus every @ priori probability in favour 
of the theory of the tabernacle associated in this 
country with the name of Mr. Fergusson, that 
the four sets of coverings now described were in 
reality intended by the author to be suspended 
by means of a ridge-pole or otherwise over the 
wooden framework about to be described. But 
it is inconceivable that so radical a part of the 
construction as the provision of a ridge-pole and 
its accompaniments should have been passed over 
in silence in the text of P. (For this theory see 
Fergusson’s art. ‘Temple’ in Smith’s DB; the 
Speaker's Commentary, i. 374 ff.; more recently, 
and in greatest detail, by Schick, Die Stiftshitte, 
der Tempel, etc.). On the contrary, P’s wilderness 
sanctuary is to combine with certain features of 
a nomad’s tent others suggestive or reminiscent 
of the temples of a sessile population. In short, 
as Josephus puts it, the finished structure is to 
‘differ in no respect from a movable and ambu- 
latory temple’ (An¢é. III. vi. 1 [Niese, § 103]). 

(b) The wooden framework of the Dwelling (Ex 
2615-30 — 3620-34 [LX X 38!821]; Jos. Ant. lc. 116ff.). 
—The right understanding of this important part 
of the dwelling, by which it is to be transformed 
into a portable temple, depends on our interpreta- 
tion of the opening verses of the section (AG), 
Literally rendered they run thus: ‘And thou shalt 
make the kérdshim+ for the dwelling of acacia 


* The Heb. name of this dye is 71D, frequent in the Mishna. 
In OT it occurs only as a proper name, e.g. the minor judge, 
Tolah ben Puah (Scarlet, the son of Madder! Jg 101). 

+ EV ‘boards’; LXX oriao, Jos. and Philo z/eves, both= 


‘ pillars.’ 


wood, standing up—l0 eubits the length of the 
single * keresh, and a cubit and a half the breadth 
of the single keresh—2 yddéth+ for the single 
keresh, méshullabéth = to each other.’ Here every- 
thing depends on the three more or less obscure 
technical terms of the Heb. arts and crafts given 
in transliteration. The true exegetical tradition, 
we are convinced, had been lost, as was the case 
with the still more complicated description of 
Solomon’s brazen lavers (1 K 7*"*), until the key 
was discovered by Stade and published in his clas- 
sical essay (ZA TW iii. (1883) 129 ff. = Akad. Reden, 
145 ff., corrected in details ZATW xxi. (1901) 
145 ff.). The Jewish tradition, as we find it first 
in Josephus (/.c.) and in the Baraitha, has held 
the field to the present day. According to these 
authorities the kérdshim were great columns or 
beams of wood 15 ft. high, 2 ft. 3in. wide, and—by a 
calculation to be tested in due time—l1 ft. 6 in. 
thick, z.e. 10x 14x 1 cubits. The yaddth were pins 
or tenons (Jos. orpigvyyes, ‘ pivots’) by which the 
beams were inserted into mortices in the silver 
sockets or bases. Forty-eight of these beams were 
placed side by side to form the three walls (S.W. 
and N.) of the tabernacle, the eastern end or 
entrance being formed by a screen (for details and 
reff. see below). This interpretation, with numer- 
ous modifications in detail, particularly as regards 
the thickness of the so-called ‘boards,’ § has been 
adopted by every previous writer without excep- 
tion. 

We now proceed to test the value of this tradi- 
tion. The avowed intention of P, it is admitted 
on all hands, is to construct ‘a movable and am- 
bulatory temple’ for the desert marches. Could 
anything he more absurd than to begin by con- 
structing enormous logs of wood, each with a 
cubic content—on the most usual computation of 1 
cubit of thickness —of about 50 cubic feet, each 
weighing, according to a recent calculation (Brown, 
The Tabernacle®, 1899, 275), close upon 1 ton, and 
out of all proportion to the weight they would 
have to bear? And this quite apart from the open 
question of the possibility of obtaining beams of 
such dimensions from the acacia tree of Arabia.|| 
Further, how is the fact that the tapestry curtains 
with their cherubim figures are always called ‘ the 
dwelling’ to be reconciled with the traditional 
theory that they were completely hidden from 
view, except on the roof, by the intervention of 
the wooden walls? This difficulty has been felt 
by several writers, who have sought to avoid it by 
hanging these curtains inside the boards as a lining, 
thereby doing violence to the clear intention of the 
text (see below). These considerations by no means 
exhaust the difficulties presented by the current 
conception of the tabernacle, as may be seen on 
any page of the commentaries and special mono- 
graphs cited in the Literature at the end of this 
article. 

The way is now clear for a fresh examination of 
the technical terms of vv.%"!",_ The first of the three 
(w7p) is practically confined to P’s account of the 
tabernacle, for its only other occurrence (Ezk 27°) 
requires light from our passages rather than throws 
light upon them. The Gr. translators had no clear 
idea of what the word meant, and were content to 
render throughout by orvdo, ‘ pillars,’ a rendering 

* So LXX, Pesh. etc. 

+ EV ‘tenons’; LXX éyxavicnovs =‘ joints ov arms,’ but else- 
where pn, ‘ sides.’ 

t RV ‘joined’; LXX dyverr/rrovras as in v.° for nape, 

§ The familiar rendering ‘boards,’ adopted by Tindale, goes 
back to Jerome, who thought of the tubula, of which the 
Roman tabernacula were frequently constructed, and from 
which, indeed, the name is derived. 

|| No use is here made of the argument from Nu 78 compared 
with 336, fowr waggons, each drawn by a pair of oxen, for the 
transport of the ‘boards,’ bases, pillars, etc., as these passages 
are probably from a different hand from Ex 26. 
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suggested to them by the last word of v.¥, which 
they apparently read oy, the ordinary word for 
‘pillars’ (ef. Dillm., in loc.). Passing, therefore, to 
the second technical term yddéth (v.'7), we find the 
current text of the LXX responsible for a grave mis- 
interpretation of this verse, 
by prefixing ‘and thou shalt 
make’ to the original text 
(but AF omit kai moujoes), 
In reality we have here the 
continnation of y.', from 
which it is separated merely 
by a parenthesis, as trans- 
lated above. The yadéth 
are thus seen not to be some- 
thing additional to the 
keresh, but to constitute its 
main component parts (as 
indeed may underlie the Gr. 
rendering pépn in vy. 2 
and elsewhere). What then 
is the signification of 7; as 
a technical term in the con- 
structive arts? In 1K 1019 
=2 Ch 9% yadéth denotes 
the ‘arms’ of Solomon’s 
throne, of which dyxdves is 
the technically correct equi- 
valent (2 Chron. /.c.,see illus- 
tration of chair with arms 
bent at right angles in Rich, 
Dict. of Antig. s. ‘ Ancon’). 
In 1 K 7%: _as Stade (J.cc.) 
has conclusively proved from 
extant ancient models—yd@- 
doth is the technical name 
for the stays or supports (EV 
‘axletrees’) underneath the 
body or framework of the 
laver (illustrs. ZATW, 1901, 
152, 167), as also for the 
similar stays projecting from 
the top of the frame and 
supporting the stand of the 
basin (cf. LAVER, vol. iii. 
p. 64°). Technically, there- 
fore, like our own ‘arm,’ 
and the classical dy«év and 
ancon, 7; may denote any 
arm-like structural element, 
whether straight or bent, 
especially if occurring in 
pairs. This result is streng- 
thened by the phrase that 
follows, Anny >y ayy nobvin 
(v.27, ef. 3622 and the various 
renderings in AV and RY). 
Here again the description 
of the lavers comes to our 
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cognate term there em- 


ployed (o°39%, with which ef. 
nvdg, pabv, the rounds or 
rungs of a Jadder in later 
Heb.) is now universally understood to mean the 
cross-rails joining the uprights of the frame of the 
laver. It seems evident, therefore, that the keresh 
of P must be a frame of wood, such as builders in 
all countries have employed in the construction of 
light walls (see Bliimner, Technologie, ete. iii. 151, 
for the paries craticius with its arrectarii and 
transversaru ; cf. our own brick-nogged partitions 
with their timber ‘ quarters’). This sense suits 
Ezk 27° admirably : ‘thy panels are of ivory inlaid 
in boxwood’ (see illustr. in Toy, SBOT 150). We 
may now tr. v.%" thus, taking the parenthesis 
last: ‘And thou shalt make the frames for the 
dwelling of acacia wood, standing up, two uprights 
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for each frame, joined to each other by cross-rails 
—10 cubits the height and a cubit and a half the 
breadth of the single frame.’ We now see how it 
is that a writer so fond of measurements as P has 
omitted to give the third dimension: a frame has, 
strictly speaking, no thickness ! * 

The frames, according to our present text, are to 
be overlaid with gold; but the position of this 
instruction (v.*%) after the other instructions for the 
frames have been completed (contrast 251: *4 30°), 
the variant tradition of the Gr. of 38!* (aepcnp- 
yipwoev, ‘overlaid with silver’), the late origin of 
the kindred sections in 1 K 6f. (see TEMPLE), and 
other considerations, all make it very probable that 
we have here an addition to the original text, both 
as regards the frame and bars, and the pillars. 
Like the pillars of the court, the uprights of the 
framework are to be sunk in bases of solid silver, — 
the reason for two bases to each frame being now 
for the first time apparent,—regarding the shape 
and size+ of which we are equally dependent on 
conjecture. For reasons that will appear in the 
next section, we may think of them as square 
plinths, 3 cubit in the side and a cubit in height, 
forming a continuous foundation wall round the 
dwelling, with the uprights sunk well down so 
that the height of the framework was not materi- 
ally added to. 

To provide the necessary rigidity for the frames, 
the simple device is adopted of running five wooden 
bars along the three sides, passing through rings 
attached to the woodwork of the frames. Much 
needless discussion has been raised over the ex- 
pression ‘the middle bar in the midst of the boards’ 
(v.23), which has been taken by various writers to 
mean that the middle bar of the five is intended to 
pass from end to end through a hole pierced in the 
heart of the massive ‘ boards’ of the traditional 
theory (see diagrams of Riggenbach, Brown, ete.). 
But the phrase is merely an epithet, after P’s well- 
known manner, explanatory of the bar in question, 
the distinguishing feature of which is that it runs 
along the whole length of its side, north, west, 
south, as the case may be, in contradistinction to 
the remaining four, which we may presume run 
only half-way along—one pair at the top, the other 
pair at the bottom of the frames. This arrange- 
ment of the bars suggests that the frames were 
provided with three cross-rails—one at the top, 
rounded like the ends of the uprights to avoid 
injury to the curtains, another in the middle, and 
a third immediately above the bases. We thus 
obtain a double row of panels right round the 
dwelling (see the accompanying illustration with 
drawings to scale from a specially prepared model). 

The difficulties of this section, however, are not 
yet exhausted. We have still to grapple with the 
problem of the arrangement of the frames, and in 
particular with the much debated vv.78", before we 
can proceed to discuss the manner in which the 
curtains were utilized. The discussion of the 
former problem may best start from the data of 
26°, from which we learn that the veil dividing the 
dwelling into two parts (see next section) is to be 
hung 20 eubits, the width of 5 curtains, from the 
front of the dwelling. Now, the admitted symme- 
try of the whole sanctuary requires us to infer that 
the area of the outer sanctuary is intended to 
measure 20x 10 eubits, and that of the inner sane- 

* We may thus claim to have solved what our latest commen- 
tator has termed P’s ‘secret’ with regard to v.17 (Baentsch, in 
loc. ; cf. Holzinger, who gives up the verse in despair). Riehm 
had previously tried to solve the problem by taking the text to 
mean that each board consisted of two pieces mortised together 
by means of the yadoth (HWB2, art. ‘Stiftshiitte,’ 1579 f.). 
Jerome's interpretation is evidently borrowed from the Rabbis, 
some of whom thought that the yadéth joined one board to 
another (Flesch, Baraijtha, 51f.). 


+ The oldest, but erroneous, conjecture on this point (Ex 3827) 
has been already dealt with (§ iv. footnote, p. 656). 
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tuary 10x10 cubits, the measurements in both 
cases being exactly half those of the corresponding 
parts of the temples of Solomon and Ezekiel (see 
TEMPLE). With this agrees the direction of the 
text, that twenty frames, each 14 cubits wide, are 
required for the two long sides, and six for the 
shorter west side (vv.18:??), Now, an easy cal- 
culation shows that since the total area of the 
dwelling from curtain to curtain is 30 x 10 eubits, 
and inside width of the short side is only 9 cubits 
(13 x 6), we must allow half a cubit (9 in.) for the 
thickness of the woodwork of either of the long 
sides. This would allow 6 in. (two handbreadths) 
for the thickness of the uprights of the framework 
and 3 in. (one handbreadth) for that of the bars. 


The assumption of the majority of previous writers, from the 
Baraitha to Baentsch, that the measurement, 30 x 10 cubits, 
gives the clear inside area of the tabernacle as formed by the 
wooden ‘ boards,’ implying on the cubit of thickness theory (see 
above) an outside measurement of 31x12 cubits, falls to the 
ground if the view here advocated of the true nature of the 
‘boards’ is accepted. But, even with the traditional interpre- 
tation, the theory of inside measurements is absolutely inad- 
missible. (1) The true walis of P’s dwelling are, as we ‘have 
already emphasized, the tapestry curtains, precisely as the 
linen hangings are the walls of the court ($v.). The frame- 
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fore one of the projecting bastions (2 Ch 26°, Neh 
3”) which guarded the wall at important changes 
in its course. We conclude from these data that the 
word in the passage before us must denote some- 
thing of the nature of a projecting buttress at the 
two western corners of the wooden framework. 
V.*thas been the despair of many generations of 
students, and is almost certainly corrupt. If with 
most modern scholars we read ov2h (twins) in both 
clauses, it seems to imply that these corner frames 
shall be made ‘ double,’ z.c. consist of two ordinary 
frames braced together for the sake of strength ; 
further, that each is intended to form a buttress 
sloping upwards and terminating short of the top of 
the framework, at ‘the first’ or topmost ‘ring’ (see 
RVm), that is, underneath the top bar of the west 
side (see illustration). In any case, three purposes 
are apparently served by these corner buttresses. 
They supply additional strength at the two weakest 
parts of the framework—the points of meeting of 
the two long walls with the west wall; they take 
up the folds of the curtains at these two corners, 
and—we do not hesitate to add—they raise the 
number of the frames to a multiple of four (48, so 


work here takes the place of the pillars round the court, and, | many were the pillars in Solomon’s temple accord- 


MODEL OF THE TABERNACLE in perspective with the two uppermost coverings removed, showing the 
framework covered by the tapestry curtains @@ with the cherubim figures, the goats’ hair 
curtains of ‘the tent’ 0b, one of the corner frames ¢, the bars ddd, the veil e, and the screen f. 


like these, must be treated as une quantité négligeable where 
proportions are concerned. (2) All P’s other measurements 
are outside measurements, as in the altar of burnt-offering, the 
ark, etc. (3) Only on the supposition that the entire fabric of 
the tabernacle covered a space 3010 cubits is the true propor- 
tion (3:1) of the structure and the complete symmetry of the 
western square maintained. It is absolutely necessary from P’s 
standpoint that the perfect cube of the Most Holy Place shall be 
entirely contained within the centre square of its own court 
(see diagram). With an inside area of 30x10, requiring on 
the traditional hypothesis an outside measurement of 31x12, 
the symmetry of the whole sanctuary is ruined, 


We are now prepared to take up the problem of 
the two frames described with tantalizing ob- 
security in the difficult verses *-”*.* These two 
frames are expressly stated to be ‘ for the nyspo t 
of the dwelling in the hinder part.’ What, now, 
is the meaning of this rare word? The key, we 
believe, will be found in Ezekiel’s presumably 
technical use of it to denote the projecting corners, 
popularly known as ‘horns,’ of his altar of shew- 
bread (41%, see for these § vi. above; and _cf., 
besides the Assyrian altars, the plan of a Phe- 
nician sanctuary in Pietschmann’s Geschichte der 
Phenizier, 200f.). It is used by later writers to 
indicate a part of the wall of Jerusalem akin to, 
yet distinct from, 732 ‘a corner,’ apparently there- 


* For the extraordinary number of guesses that have been 
hazarded as to the meaning of these verses, see, besides the 
Comm., the text and diagrams of Riggenbach, Schick, and 
Brown, ; 

+ To be pointed so, with most moderns, for Nyypip of MT. 


ing to the Gr. of 1 K 7), and the number of the 
bases required for the dwelling to a multiple of 
ten (100, see next section). 

(c) The arrangement of the Curtains of the 
Dwelling and the Tent. The divisions of the 
Dwelling. The Screen and the Veil (Ex 26% 1%: 
31-83. 36f. and parallels).—In the secondary stratum 
of P (40'"%).we read how ‘the tabernacle was 
reared up’ by Moses. First he put down its bases, 
then he placed its frames, put in its bars, and 
‘reared up its pillars.’ Thereafter ‘he spread the 
tent over the dwelling, and placed the covering 
of the tent above upon it.’ Here the tapestry and 
hair curtains are strangely enough together named 
‘the tent,’ and the two outer coverings’ similarly 
taken as one.* Now it is worth noting (1) that 
Moses is said to have ‘spread’ the curtains over 
the dwelling, the same word (#1) being used as is 
employed of wrapping up the sacred furniture for 
transport (Nu 4°" § xi.) ; and (2) that neither here 
nor elsewhere is the ordinary word for erecting 
or pitching a tent (73) applied to the tabernacle, 
as it is to the old ‘tent of meeting’ (337) and to 
David’s tent for the ark (28 6%, see §i.). This 
fact of itself tells against the view, noted above, 
that the curtains were stretched tent-wise above 
the dwelling, and in favour of the usual concep- 

* The author of this section (Ps), however, may not have had 


Ex 25 f. before him in quite the same form as we now have it 
(see § ili, above). 
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tion, that they were spread over the framework 
‘asa pall is thrown over a coffin.’ The tapestry 
curtains measuring 40 cubits from front to back 
and 28 cubits across (§ vil. (@)) thus constitute the 
dwelling, the centre portion (30 x 10 cubits) forming 
the roof and the remainder the three sides. On 
the long sides it hung down 9 cubits till it met, as 
we may conjecture, the silver bases of the frame- 
work, which made up the remaining cubit (so the 
authorities of the Baraitha (Flesch, 50); ef. Philo, 
op. cit. 11. 148, who no doubt gives the true reason 
of the vacant ecubit, ‘that the curtain might not 
be dragged,’ and Jos. Ant. wl. vi. 4 [Niese, 
§ 130]). At the back, however, where 10 cubits 
(40-30) were left over, the last cubit would have 
to be folded along the projecting base, one of the 
results of requiring the total length to be another 
multiple of ten (40 cubits instead of 39). A 
striking confirmation of the signification here 
assigned to the kérdshim is now brought to light. 
Instead of nearly two-thirds of the ‘ all-beautiful 
and most holy curtain’ (wdyxadov kai lepompemeés 
tpacua, Philo, /.c.) being hidden from view by the 
so-called ‘ boards,’ the whole extent of the curtain 
is now disclosed, with, we may fairly conjecture, 
a double row of the mystic inwoven cherubim 
filling the panels of the framework, just as they 
filled the wainscot panels with which the temples 
of Solomon and Ezekiel were lined (1 K 678%, Ezk 
48%.) * The view of Bahr, Neumann, Keil, Hol- 
zinger, and others (see Literature), that these 
curtains were suspended, by some method un- 
known to the text, inside the framework,—in their 
case the gold-sheathed walls,—has been already 
disposed of (vii. (6)). 

Over the tapestry curtain was spread in like 
manner the curtain of goats’ hair, the ‘tent’ of 
Ps. Our present text (vv.* ), however, presents 
an insurmountable difficulty in the arrangement 
of these curtains. To cover the dwelling, and that 
completely, they required to be only 40 x 30 cubits. 
But even when the sixth curtain of the one set is 
doubled, as required by v.’, a total length of 42 
cubits remains. The explanation usually given, 
which indeed is required by y.!, is that ‘the half 
curtain that remaineth’ must have been stretched 
out by ropes and pegs behind the dwelling; an 
assumption which is at variance with the arrange- 
ment at the other sides, and which leaves the 
sacred tapestry curtain exposed to view. The 
only remedy is to regard vy. as a gloss, as Hol- 
zinger does (Kurzer Hdrom. in loc.), from the pen 
of a reader who misunderstood y.%, Taken by 
itself, this half-verse plainly directs that the sixth 
curtain shall be doubled ‘in the forefront of the 
dwelling’; that is, not, as Dillm. and other com- 
mentators maintain, laid double across the easter- 
most tapestry half-curtain, but—as already advo- 
cated in the Baraitha, p. 58—hanging doubled 
over the edge of the latter, covering the pillars at 
the door of the tabernacle and entirely excluding 
the light of day. This secures that the dwelling 
shall be in perfect darkness. This is not secured 
on the ordinary supposition that the edges of both 
curtains were flush with each other, for the screen 
could not possibly be so adjusted as to completely 
exclude the light. The objection, of which so 
much is made by Riggenbach, ete., that the 
joinings of the two sets of curtains would thus 
coincide and moisture be admitted, is utterly 
invalid when we recall the two heavy and im- 
pervious coverings that overlay the two inner 
sets of curtains. In this way, then, we find 
that the goats’ hair curtains exactly fitted the 
dwelling on all three sides, covering the tapestry 
and the bases as well, and, in Josephus’ words, 
‘extending loosely to the ground.’ They were 
* See illustration. 
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doubtless fixed thereto by means of the bronze pins 
of the dwelling (27% P%, which makes no mention 
of cords), precisely as the Aiswa or covering of the 
Kaaba at Mecca is secured by metal rings at the 
base of the latter (Hughes, Dict. of Islam, s.v.).* 

Two items still remain to complete the fabric of 
the dwelling, viz. the screen and the veil. The 
former (702, RV ‘screen,’ AV ‘hanging’) was a 
portiere of the same material as the portiére of the 
court, closing the dwelling on the east side. It 
was hung by means of gold hooks or pegs from 
five pillars of acacia wood standing on bases of 
bronze (26°5f 3637 [LXX 37°]), a detail which 
marks them out as pertaining to the court rather 
than to the dwelling, the bases of which are of 
silver. Like the rest of the woodwork, they were 
probably left unadorned in the original text, for 
the text of Ps (36%, cf. Gr. of 26°7) speaks only of 
the capitals being overlaid with gold, a later hand, 
as in 1 K 6f., heightening the magnificence of the 
tabernacle by sheathing the whole pillars (26%). 

At a distance of 20 cubits} from the entrance 
screen was hung another of the same beautiful 
tapestry as the curtains (v.”), depending from four 
pillars ‘ overlaid with gold,’ and standing, like the 
framework, on bases of silver (v.**). This second 
screen is termed the paréketh (nzz,t AV ‘ vail,’ 
RV ‘veil’; LXX xararéracua, cf. He 9° ‘the 
second veil’ as distinguished from the veil or 
screen just mentioned). By means of ‘the veil’ 
the dwelling was divided into two parts, the 
larger twice the area of the smaller (2:1). The 
former is termed by the priestly writers ‘ the holy 
place’ (vp 263 and oft.) ; the latter receives the 
name oOv7p7 vp, best rendered idiomatically ‘the 
most holy place,’ also literally ‘the holy of 
holies,’§ in LXX 76 dyov and 76 dyov (or 7a dyia) 
Tov ayiwv. These names first came into use in 
priestly circles in the Exile. The corresponding 
parts of Solomon’s temple were known as the 
hékal or temple proper (1 K 6° RVm), and the 
débir (EV ‘oracle,’ v.18).|| The former is retained 
by Ezekiel, while the latter is discarded and the 
‘most holy place’ substituted (414, but also ‘holy 
place,’ v.**). P by his nomenclature stamps his 
sanctuary still further with the attribute of holi- 
ness in an ascending scale as we approach the 
presence of J”. 

vill. THE FURNITURE OF THE Hoty PLACE.— 
(a) The Table of Shewbread (Ex 25°-30—3710-16 
[LXX 3892]; Jos. Ant. III. vi. 6).—This section is 
intended merely to supplement the art. SHEW- 
BREAD by giving the barest details regarding the 
‘presence-table’ (D357 j7>v, see d.c. § 1.) of the 
priestly writers. 

Our understanding of this section is materially assisted by 
the representation of the table of Herod's temple, which may 
still be seen on the Arch of Titus at Rome. Careful measure- 
ments were taken and drawings made both of the table and of 
the candlestick (see next section) by friends of Adrian Reland in 
1710-11, at a time when the sculptures were less dilapidated 
than at present. These were published by him in his work, 
De spoliis Templi Hierosolymitani, etc., 1716. 

The material was acacia wood, overlaid like the 
ark with pure gold. The sheathing of these two 


* The arrangement of the Kiswa, indeed, affords a striking 
analogy to that of the curtains of the tabernacle. 

+ This follows from the fact that the veil is to hang directly 
under the gold clasps joining the two sets of tapestry curtains, 
and therefore 5 times 4 cubits (the breadth of the individual 
curtain) from the front of the dwelling (v.33). The importance 
of this datum for the dimensions of the tabernacle has already 
been pointed out. 

} This word has an interesting affinity with the Assyrian word 
parakku, the innermost shrine or ‘holy of holies’ of the Baby- 
lonian temples in which stood the statue of the patron deity. 

§ The usage of Ly 16 is peculiar to itself. The ‘holy place’ of 
P is here curiously ‘the tent of meeting’ (v.16 etc.); the ‘most 
holy place’ is named simply ‘the holy place’ (vv.3-16 ete.), 
shortened from ‘the holy place within the veil’ (v.2). 

_ || The presence of the term ‘most holy place’ in 1 K 616 ete 
is now recognized as due to post-exilic glossators. 
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sacred articles of the cultus and of the later altar 
of incense (§ vill. (¢)) is quite in place, and stands 
on quite a different footing from the sheathing of 
such secondary parts of the fabrie as the frame- 
work and the pillars at the entrance, the originality 
of which we saw reason to question. The height 
of the table was that of the ark, 14 cubits, its 
length and breadth 2 cubits and 1 cubit respec- 
tively. The massive top—in the Roman sculpture 
6 in. thick—was decorated with a zéer (1, AV and 
RV ‘crown,’ RVm ‘rim or moulding’) of gold. 
The precise nature of this ornament, which is also 
prescribed for the ark (v.!!) and the altar of incense 
(30°), is unknown. That it was some species of 
moulding may be regarded as fairly certain. The 
Gr. translators render variously by oredavy, whence 
the Vulg. corona and our ‘crown’; by Kvudria 
orpemTad; Or by a combination of both. The 
authors of the divergent Gr. text of 35-40 omit this 
ornament altogether (LXX 38!%). The phrase 
Kuudtia oTpenTd Suggests a cable moulding, as ex- 
plained by pseudo-Aristeas (Epist. ad Philocratem, 
ed. Wendland, § 58, ‘worked in relief in the form 
of ropes’), which also suits Josephus’ description 
(76 €dag@os Edexos [a spiral], d.c. § 140). On the other 
hand, the same phrase is used in architecture of 
an ogee moulding, and this is certainly the nature 
of the ornament on the table of the Arch of Titus 
(see Reland, op. cié. 73 ff., and plate of mouldings 
opp. p. 76). In any ease, both the sides and ends 
oi the massive top were separately decorated by 
a solid gold moulding, which gave them the appear- 
ance of four panels sunk into the table (Reland, 
ut sup., and cf. Jos. § 140, koualverar 5é Kad’ éxac- 
tov weupiy, k.T.A.). The legs, according to Josephus, 
were square in the upper and rounded in the lower 
half, terminating in claws, a statement confirmed 
by the sculpture and by the analogy of the domestic 
art of the ancients. They were connected by a 
binding rail (nop, EV ‘border’) ‘of an hand- 
breadth round about’ (v.™), also ornamented with 
a cable or an ogee moulding. . Jt doubtless marked 
the transition from the square to the round portions 
of the legs. The broken ends of this rail are still 
visible on the arch with a pair of trumpets leaning 
against them (illustr. under Music, vol. iil. p. 462). 
At its four corners four gold rings were attached, 
through which, and parallel to the sides, the two 
poles or staves were passed by means of which the 
table was moved from place to place. 

For the service of the table a number of gold 
vessels (cf. Reland, op. cit. 99-122), presumably of 
hammered or repoussé work, were provided. These 
comprised, in our RV rendering, ‘dishes, spoons, 
flagons, and bowls to pour out withal’ (v.%, cf. 
AY). The ‘dishes’ were the flat salvers or chargers 
on which the loaves of the presence-bread were 
conveyed to, or in which they were placed upon, 
the table, or both together. The ‘spoons’ were 
rather the cups containing the frankincense (LXX 
ras Ovicxas) which entered into this part of the 
ritual (Lv 247), two of which were still visible in 
Reland’s day. The ‘flagons’* were the larger, 
the ‘ bowls’ the smaller vessels (cmovdeta kal xvafor) 
for the wine, which we must suppose also entered 
into the ritual of the shewbread. The silence of 
the OT on this point led the Jewish doctors to 
give novel and absurd explanations of the vessels 
last mentioned—such as hollow pipes between the 
loaves, or parts of a frame on which they lay. 
Similarly, these authorities differ as to whether the 
loaves were Jaid in two piles lengthwise across the 
width of the table—as one would naturally suppose 
--or along its length. A favourite tradition gives 
the length of each loaf as ten handbreadths (25 ft.) 
and the breadth as five. Since the width of the 


* A flagon is a favourite type on Jewish coins (MongEy, vol, iii. 
p. 431), 


table was only 1 cubit or six handbreadths, the 
loaves were baked with two handbreadths [their 
‘horns’] turned up at either end, thus taking the 
shape of a huge square bracket! (For these and 
similar speculations, as curious as useless, see 
Menahoth xi. 41%; the Baraitha, § vii., with 
Flesch’s notes and diagrams; Edersheim, The 
Temple, 154ff.; and Ugolinus’ treatise in his 
Thesaurus, vol. x.). The position of the table was 
on ‘the north side’ of the holy place (26%). 

(6)The golden Lampstand (Ex 25%!-40 = 3717-24 
(Grose Ch Osean: Ile vires Bei evila Vato 
—Of the whole furniture of the tabernacle, the 
article to which, since Wyclif’s time, our Eng. 
versions have given the misleading designation 
‘the candlestick,’ afforded the greatest opportunity 
for the display of artistic skill. It was in reality 
a lampstand (1732, Avxvia—the latter in Mt 5% 
and parallels, where RV gives ‘{lamp]-stand,’ 
Vulg. candelabrum) of pure gold (§ iii.), hence 
also termed the ‘ pure lampstand’ (318 39°7 ete. [cf. 
‘the pure table,’ Lv 24°); for other designations 
see below). See also LAMP. 

The lampstand on the Arch of Titus differs from that described 
in the text of P in several particulars, notably in the details of 
the ornamentation (see Reland’s plate, op. cit. 6). In this 
respect it agrees better with the description of Josephus, who 
speaks of its ‘knops and lilies with pomegranates and bowls,’ 
seventy ornaments in all. The base, further, is hexagonal in 
form and ornamented with non-Jewish figures, while Jewish 
tradition speaks of the lampstand of the second temple as 
having a tripod base. The earliest known representation of the 
stand is found on certain copper coins doubtfully attributed to 
Antigonus, the last of the Hasmonzxans (Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, 102, with woodcut). Ata later period the seven-branched 
‘candlestick,’ more or less conventionally treated, was a favour- 
ite motif with Jewish and Christian artists on lamps,* gems, 
tombs, etc. 

Like the cherubim above the propitiatory (§ ix.), 
the lampstand was of ‘ beaten (i.e. repoussé) work ’ 
(az'p>). A talent of gold was employed in its con- 
struction, the general idea of which is clear (see 
illustration) : from a central stem three opposite 


THE GOLDEN LAMPSTAND. 


pairs of arms branched off ‘like the arrangement 
of a trident’ (Josephus), curving outwards and 
upwards till their extremities, on which the lamps 
were placed, were on a level with the top of the 
shaft. The upper portion of this central stem, 
from the lowest pair of arms upwards, is termed 
the shaft (732, so RV; not as AV ‘ branch’), also the 
lampstand par excellence (v.*4); the lower portion 


- is the base (so rightly RV for 77, lit. ‘loins,’ in the 


Mishna 002 Kel. xi. 7). The latter, we have seen, 
probably ended in a tripod with clawed feet, as in 
the table of shewbread. The leading motive of 
the ornamentation on stem and arms is derived 


* For one of the best of these, showing the base in the form 
of a tripod, see PEF'St, 1886, p. 8. 
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jrom the flower or blossom of the almond tree. 
Vhe complete ornament, introduced four times on 
the stem and three times on each of the six 
branches, is termed 323 (gébia’, lit. ‘cup,’ so RV; 
AY ‘ bowl’), and consists of two parts,* correspond- 
ing to the calyx and corolla of the almond flower, 
the kaphtér (EV ‘knop’) and the perah (EV 
‘flower’) of the text. At what intervals these 
‘knops and flowers’ are to be introduced is not 
stated (for the speculations of the Rabbis see 
Flesch, op. cit. with diagrams), nor do we know 
how the four sets of v.*4 are to be distributed. 
It is usually assumed that these include the three 
knops which in yv.*° ornament the points where the 
branches diverge from the stem. It seems to us 
more in harmony with the text to regard the three 
knops in question, with which no flowers are 
associated, as suggested rather by the scales of 
the stem of a tree, from whose axils spring the 
buds which develop into branches. We accordingly 
prefer to find seven knops on the central stem, viz. 
two ‘knops and flowers’ to ornament the base, 
three ‘ knops’ alone, forming axils for the branches, 
and two ‘knops and flowers’ on the upper part of 
the shaft. Shaft and arms alike probably termin- 
ated in a ‘cup’ with its knop and flower, the five 
outspread petals of the corolla serving as a tray 
for one of the seven lamps.t The latter were 
doubtless of the unvarying Eastern pattern (see 
Lamp). The nozzles were turned towards the 
north, facing the table of shewbread, the lampstand 
having its place on the south side of the Holy 
Place. To see that the lamps were supplied with 
the finest produce of the olive (‘pure olive oil 
beaten,’ for which see OIL, vol. iii. p. 591, 5922), 
trimmed and cleaned, was part of the daily duty of 
the priests. The necessary apparatus, the snuffers 
and snuff-dishes (which see) with the ‘oil vessels’ 
(Nu 4°), were also of pure gold. 

From the notices in the different strata of P 
(Ex 27%, cf. 30’, Lv 24:%, Nu 8!) it is not clear 
whether the lamps were to be kept burning day 
and night or by night only. The latter alterna- 
tive was the custom in the sanctuary of Shiloh (1S 
3°). From Ly 24!* (note v.2)—of which Ex 272% 
is perhaps a later reproduction—it would appear 
that the lamps burned only ‘from evening to 
morning.’ At the time of the morning sacrifice 
they were to be trimmed, cleaned, and replaced 
(Ex 30%, cf. Tamid ili. 9, vi. 1), ready to be relit 
in the evening (308, 2 Ch 13"). Against this, the 
prima facre interpretation, must be put such con- 
siderations as these: (1) the ancient custom of the 
ever burning lamp alluded to under CANDLE (vol. 
1. p. 348°) ; (2) the expression 2A 73, a ‘continual 
lamp or light’ (Ly 247= Ex 27°) ; and (8) since the 
dwelling was absolutely dark, there must, one 
would think, have been some provision for light- 
ing it during the day. The practice of a later 
period, vouched for by Josephus (Ané. m1. viii. 3 
[§ 199], with which ef. his quotation from pseudo- 
Hecatzeus, c. Apion. i. 22 [§ 199]), by which only 
three of the lamps burned by day and the remain- 
ing four were lighted at sunset, seems to be a 
compromise between the directions of the text and 
the practical necessities of the case (so Riehm, 
AW B?, art. ‘Leuchter’). The Rabbinical notices 
are still later, and differ from both the data of P 
and those of Josephus. (On the whole question 

* This appears from 2533, where the cups are defined as each 
consisting of ‘a knop and a flower’ ; hence in v.31 ‘its knops 
and its flowers’ are to be taken as In apposition to ‘its cups’ 
(see Dillm, 7 loc.), not, as already in LXX, as two additional 
ornaments (0 zpurapes aul ob c¢aipwripes zal re xpive: cf. the 
similar misinterpretation regarding the frames of the dwelling 
on the part of the LXX, § vii. (2) above). a 

{In the Mishna perah (‘flower’) has on this account become 
the usual term for the plinth or tray of an. ordinary lampstand 


(Ohaloth xi. 8, Kelim xi. 7). Ci. the évbiwi of the divergent 
description in the Gr. text (3717#.), 
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see Schirer, HJP u. i. 281f. with full reff., and 
295 f.). 


The fate of the golden lampstand of the second temple, mada 
under the direction of Judas Maccabeus (1 Mac 449.) to replace 
the earlier stand (ry Auyviay rod gatos, tb. 121, Ben Sira’s Avyvia 
évia, 2617) carried off by Antiochus 1v., has been narrated under 
SuEuwRREAD (§ iii.). Onias in furnishing his temple at Leontopolis 
was content with a single golden lamp, suspended by a chain of 
gold (Jos. BJ vu. x. 3). 


(c) The Altar of Incense (Ex 30'°=37"-*8 [the 
latter absent in Gr.]; Jos. Ant. II. vi. 8 [§ 147 ff. ]). 
—No part of the furniture of the tabernacle has 
been the subject of so much controversy in recent 
years as the altar of incense, which in our present 
text of Exodus occupies the place of honour in 
front of the veil. The attitude of modern criticism 
to Ex 30. 31 has been already stated (§ iil.), and it 
must suffice here to indicate in a summary way 
the principal grounds on which recent critics, with 
one voice, have pronounced against the presence 
of this altar in the tabernacle as sketched by the 
original author of Ex 25-29 (cf. Exopus, vol. i. p. 
810°; INCENSE, vol. ii. p. 467f.; TEMPLE). 


(1) The tabernacle and its furniture have been described in 
detail, as also the dress and consecration of its ministrant 
priests, and the whole section brought to a solemn close with 
2945f., Advocates of the traditional view must therefore ex- 
plain the absence from its proper place in ch. 25 of an article 
ex hypothesi so essential to the daily ritual (307f) as the altar 
of incense. They have also to account for the fact that the 
position of Ex 301-10 varies in the MT, the Samaritan-Hebrew, 
and Gr. texts (being altogether absent from the latter in, the 
recapitulation in ch. 37). (2) Ps in the most unmistakable 
manner refers to the altar of burnt-offering as ‘the altar’ (so 
not less than 100 times, according to the O2zf. Hex. ii. 127), 
implying that he knew no other. Only in strata that bear 
other marks of a later origin does it receive a distinguishing 
epithet (§ vi. (a)). (8) The reference in 3019 is clearly based on, 
and is therefore younger than, the ritual of the Day of Atone- 
ment as described in Ly 161214, But this chapter ignores the 
altar of incense, and, in harmony with Ly 10! and Nu 16V, 
requires the incense to be offered on censers. (4) Careful exami- 
nation of the MT of 1 K7 and Ezk 41 (see SHEWBREAD, TEMPLE) 
has disclosed the fact that an incense altar found a place 
neither in the real temple of Solomon nor in the ideal temple 
of Ezekiel. The references in 1 Ch 2818, 2 Ch 419 etc., are too 
late in date to enter into the argument as to the contents of 
P. The first historical reference to the ‘golden altar’ is found 
in the account of the sack of the temple by Antiochus lv. 
(1 Mac 12), On the other hand, the extreme scepticism of 
Wellhausen (Proleg., Eng. tr. 67) and others as to the existence 
of such an altar even in the second temple is unwarranted (see 
Delitzsch, ‘ Der Raucheraltar’ in Zeitschr. f. kirchl. Wissenschajt, 
1880, 114-121) : 


Assuming, then, that we have to do with a later 
addition (novella) to the original code, we note 
that this second altar is named n7bp wpr n3Ip (301) 
or simply nbF7 “D (307 etc.), also the ‘golden altar’ 
(39°8 etc., 1 Mac 1°74); in the LXX 70 @vaotacripiov 
Tov Oyuiduaros, in Philo and Josephus 76 @uwarnprov 
—so Symm. and Theod. 30!; for He 94 see end of 
section. Like the larger altar it is ‘four square,’ 
a cubit in length and breadth, and 2 cubits in 
height, and furnished with horns (for these see 
§ vi.). The material is acacia wood, overlaid with 
pure gold, the ornamentation a moulding of solid 
gold (11, see § vili. (@)), with the usual provision 
for rings and staves (v.**).* Its position is to be in 
the Holy Place, in front of ‘the veil that is by 
the ark of the testimony’ (v.°). Aaron and his 
sons shall offer ‘a perpetual incense’ upon it 
night and morning, when they enter to dress and 
light the lamps of the golden stand (v.7). Once 
a year, on the Day of Atonement, its horns shall 
be brought into contact with the atoning blood 
(v.!°). Owing to the ambiguity in the directions of 
v.® (cf. 6° with 6? in MT, Sam., and LXX;; also 
Holzinger, in loc.) if taken by themselves, and ta 
the influence of the late gloss (1 K 6”), a tradition 
grew up, which finds expression in the famous 
passage He 94, that the incense altar stood in 
the Most Holy Place, ‘which had a golden altar 

* Differently expressed from Ps. 
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of incense* and the ark of the covenant.’ The 
same verse contains a similar divergent tradition 
regarding the contents of the ark (see next section). 
1x. THE FURNITURE OF THE Most HOLy PLACE. 
—The Ark and the Propitiatory (Ex 25-=371!9 
[Gr. 381-8]; Jos. Ant. 11. vi. 5).—Within the Most 
Holy Place stood in solitary majesty the sacred 
ark, on which rested the propitiatory or mercy- 
seat with its overarching cherubim. ‘The history 
of the ancient palladium of the Hebrew tribes, 
‘the ark of J”’ of the older writers, has been 
given under ARK. We have here a more elabor- 
ate shrine, to which P gives by preference the 
designation ‘ark of the testimony’ (nya pny 25% 
and often, 7 k8wrds Tod waprupiov), a phrase parallel 
to and synonymous with that favoured by Deut. 
and the Deuteronomistic editors, ‘ark of the cove- 
nant.’ In both cases the ark was so named as 
containing the Decalogue (nny7 ‘the testimony,’ 
2516: 21), written on ‘the tables of testimony’ (31'8). 
The ark itself sometimes receives the simple title 
‘the testimony’ (16% etc.) ; and the tabernacle, as 
we have seen (§ iii.), as in its turn containing the 
ark, is named ‘the dwelling of the testimony’ and 
‘the tent of the testimony.’ + See TESTIMONY. 

The ark of P is an oblong chest of acacia wood 
overlaid within and without with gold, 2} cubits 
in length, and 14 in breadth and height (t.c. 5x3 
x3 half-cubits). Each of its sides is finished 
with a strip of cable or ogee moulding (17, EV 
‘crown,’ see § viii. (a@)) of solid gold in the same 
manner as the top of the table of shewbread ; 
with this difference, however, that in the former 
the upper line of moulding must have projected 
beyond the plane of the top of the ark, probably to 
the extent of the thickness of the propitiatory, in 
order that the latter, with its cherubim, might 
remain in place during the march. Within the 
sacred chest was to be deposited ‘the testimony’ 
(v.1°) or Decalogue, as already explained. Before 
it—not within it, as a later tradition supposed 
(He 9*)—were afterwards placed a pot of manna 
(Ex 16+) and Aaron’s rod that budded (Nu 172%). 

Distinct from but resting upon the ark, and of 
the same superficial dimensions (23 x 14 cubits), was 
a slab of solid gold, to which the name kapporeth is 
given (only in P and 1 Ch 28" EV ‘ mercy-seat’). 

The familiar rendering ‘ mercy-seat,’ first used by Tindale, 
following Luther’s Gnadenstuhl (cf. SusWBREAD, § i.), goes back 
to that of the oldest VSS (LXX iAurr7 pov, Vulg. propitiatorium) 
—and is based on the secondary and technical sense of the 
root-verb 153, viz. ‘to make propitiation’ for sin. Hence the 
Wyclif-Hereford rendering ‘ propitiatory,’ derived from Jerome, 
is preferable to Tindale’s ‘mercy-seat.’ In our opinion the 
rendering ‘ propitiatory ’ must be maintained. The alternative 
‘covering’ (RVm) adopted in preference by so many modern, 
particularly German, scholars (cf. ri#eu« in Gr. of Ex 2517, and 
Philo, op. cit. (ed. Mangey, ii. 150] iriteun aruvel roux [a lid), 
is open to two serious objections. On the one hand it is based 
on the still unproved assumption that the primary signification 
of 15D was ‘to cover,’ t and on the other hand the kapporeth 
was in no sense the lid or cover of the ark, which was a chest or 
coffer complete in itself. Dillmann and others have unsuccess- 
fully attempted a via media by taking kapporeth in the sense 
of a protective covering (Schutzdach, Deckplatte, etc.). See, 
further, Deissmann, Bible Studies [Eng. tr.], p. 124 ff. 

Near the ends of‘the propitiatory stood, facing 
each other, two small§ emblematic figures, the 
cherubim, of the same material and workmanship 

*So RVm and American RV in text for xpurotv Oupscerapsov 
with most recent interpreters ; AV and RV ‘a golden censer.’ 

+ Ip the art. Ark (§ i.) attention was briefly called to the 
three sets of designations of the ark characteristic of the early, 
the Deuteronomic, and the priestly writers respectively, of 
which all the other OT titles, some twenty in all, are merely 
variations and expansions. See for later discussions H. P. 
Smith, Samuel, 33; ‘Ark’ in Encyc. Bibl. i. 300f.; Meinhold, Die 
Lade Jahves, 2 ff. har 

+ The most recent research seems to point in favour of the 
alternative ‘to wipe off’; see Zimmern, Beitrage zur Kenntniss 
d. babyl. Religion, 92; Haupt in JBL, xix. (1900) 61, 80. 

$It must be noted that, with bodies bent and wings out- 
stretched, the cherubim were accommodated on a surface less 
than 4 ft. from end to end. 
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as the golden lampstand, viz. ‘beaten’ or repoussé 
work (7¥pP, xpucoropevrd) of pure gold. Being 
securely soldered to the propitiatory they are 
reckoned as ‘of one piece’ with it (v.¥9). Each 
cherub was furnished, like the larger and differently 
placed cherubim of Solomon’s temple (1 K 625#:), 
with a pair of wings which met overhead, while 
their faces were bent downwards towards the 
propitiatory. Whatever may have been their 
significance in primitive Hebrew mythology, the 
cherubim as here introduced, like the kindred sera- 
phim in Isaiah’s vision, are the angelic ministers 
of J”, guarding in the attitude of adoration the 
throne of His earthly glory (cf. Book of Enoch, ed. 
Charles, 71’). The propitiatory, with the over- 
arching cherubim, was, in truth, the innermost 
shrine of the wilderness sanctuary, for it was at 
once Js earthly and the footstool of His heavenly 
throne* (cf. 1 Ch 287). Not at the tent door, as 
in the earlier representation (Ex 337:), but ‘from 
above the propitiatory, from between the cherubim’ 
(25°), will J” henceforth commune with His servant 
Moses (30°). ‘There, in the darkness and the 
silence, he listened to the Voice’ (Nu 7°). 

For the transport of the sacred chest, its pro- 
pitiatory and cherubim, two poles of acacia wood 
overlaid with gold are provided. These are to 
rest permanently (Ex 25%, otherwise Nu 4°, where 
the staves are inserted when the march begins) in 
four rings, attached, according to our present text, 
to the tour ‘feet’ (rpays v.%, so RV, but AV 
‘corners’) of the ark. 


But this text and rendering are open to serious question. 
For (1) of the shape, length, and construction of these ‘ feet’ 
nothing is said ; (2) why should the author employ the Pheenician 
word (035) for ‘foot’ here in place of the usual bn (v.26)? (8) If 
the rings were attached so far down, a state of dangerously 
unstable equilibrium would result; (4) all the oldest versions 
apparently read, or at least, as our own AV, rendered as in v,26 
yoxs ‘its four corners.’t We must suppose, then, that the 
rings were attached, perhaps below the moulding, at the corners 
of the short sides of the ark (so the Baraitha, Neumann, Keil), 
along which, and not along the long sides (as Riggenbach, 
Dillm., and most), the poles rested. The object of this arrange- 
ment is to secure that the Divine throne shall always face in 
the direction of the march. The weight of the whole must 
have been considerable, with poles, certainly not ‘staves,’ and 
bearers to correspond. { 


In the second temple there was no ark, and 
consequently no propitiatory, notwithstanding the 
statement in the Apocalypse of Baruch (67) that it 
was hidden by an angel before the destruction of 
the temple, A.D. 70. According to P the sole 
contents of the ark, as we have seen, were the two 
tables of testimony on which the Decalogue was 
inscribed. Once a year, on the Day of Atone- 
ment, the high priest alone entered the Holy of 
Holies to bring the blood of the sin-offerings into 
contact with the propitiatory (Ly 164%; see ATONE- 
MENT, Day Of, vol. i. p. 199). 

x. ERECTION AND CONSECRATION OF THE 
TABERNACLE. — In the oldest stratum of- the 
Priests’ Code the directions for the preparation of 
the sanctuary and its furniture (Ex 25-27), which 
have engaged our attention up to this point, are 
followed by equally minute instructions as to the 
priestly garments (28), and by the solemn consecra- 
tion of Aaron and his sons for the priestly office 
(29). The altar alone of the appointments of the 


* For this idea and its possible bearing on the ultimate 
historical origin of the ark as the empty throne of an imageless 
deity, see Meinhold, Die Lade Jahves (1900), 44 and passim, based 
on the researches of Reichel in Ueber Vorhellenische Gotterculte 
(esp. 27ff.); cf. also Budde in Hapos. Times, June 1898, p. 
396 ff. (reprinted [in German] in ZA7'W, 1901, p. 194 ff.). 

+ Cf. 1 K 730, where rndyb of MT (AV here also ‘corners’) is 
similarly regarded by recent commentators as a corruption oj 
VYOSD or YNI5. 

t The propitiatory, even if only a fingerbreadth thick, would 
alone weigh 760 lb. troy. The weight of the whole must be put 
at about 6 cwt. The Talmud mentions four bearers (Flesch, op 
cit, 66). Two sufficed for the historical ark (ARK, vol. i. p. 1505), 
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sanctuary is singled out for consecration (25°). 
In the first of the accretions to the older document 
(30. 31), however, we find instructions for the 
anointing of ‘the tent of meeting’ and all the 
furniture of the sanctuary with the ‘holy anoint- 
ing oil’ (30°), with which also the priests are to 
be anointed. When we pass to the still later 
stratum (35-40; see above, § iii.), we find a record 
of the carrying out of the preceding instructions 
to the last detail, followed by the erecting of ‘the 
dwelling of the tent of meeting’ (40'") on the first 
day of the first month of the second year, that 1s, 
a year less fourteen days from the first anniversary 
of the Exodus (40! 17, ef. 127%). A comparison 
with 19! shows that according to P’s chronology a 
period of at least nine months is allowed for the 
construction of the sanctuary and its furniture. 
Some of the questions raised by 40:19 as to the 
manner in which the curtains ‘were spread over 
the dwelling’ have been discussed by anticipation in 
§ vii. (c) ; it must suffice now to add that after the 
court and the tabernacle proper had been set up, 
and all the furniture in its place, the whole, we 
must assume, was duly anointed by Moses him- 
self in accordance with the instructions of the 
preceding verses (40%), although this fact is not 
mentioned until we reach a later portion of the 
narrative (Ly 8, Nu 7!). This consecration of the 
sanctuary naturally implies that it is now ready 
for the purpose for which it was erected. Accord- 
ingly ‘the cloud covered the tent of meeting, and 
the glory of J” filled the dwelling’ (40°), J” had 
now taken possession of the holy abode which had 
been prepared for Him. With the new year, as 
was most fitting, the new order of things began. 
xi. THE TABERNACLE ON THE Marcu (Nu 2!” 
3-38 41M ete.).— The cloud which rested on the 
dwelling by day and appeared as a pillar of fire 
by night accompanied the Hebrews ‘ throughout 
all their journeys’ in the wilderness. When ‘the 
cloud was taken up from over the dwelling’ (Ex 
40°7, Nu 91”) this was the signal for the tents to be 
struck and another stage of the march begun ; 
while, ‘as long as the cloud abode upon the dwell- 
ing, whether it were two days or a month or a 
year, the children of Israel remained encamped 
and journeyed not (Nu 9!*%:), The charge of the 
tabernacle and of all that pertained thereto was 
committed to the official guardians, the priests 
and Levites (Nu 3°). When the signal for the 
march was given by a blast from the silver trumpets 
(10!*:), the priests entered the dwelling, and, taking 
down the veil at the entrance to the Most Holy 
Place, wrapped it round the ark (4°*-), This, as 
the most sacred of all the contents of the taber- 
nacle, received three coverings in all, the others 
but two. Full and precise instructions follow for 
the wrapping up of the rest of the furniture (47-4), 
This accomplished, the priests hand over their 
precious burden to the first of the Levitical guilds, 
the sons of Kohath, for transport by means of the 
bearing-poles with which each article is provided 
(v.45), The second guild, the sons of Gershon, 
have in charge the tapestry curtains of the dwell- 
ing, the hair curtains of the tent, the two outer 
coverings, the veil, and the sereen (3 4%), Tor 
the conveyance of these, two covered waggons and 
four oxen are provided by the heads of the tribes 
(7*7). The remaining division of the Levites, the 
sons of Merari, receives in charge the frames and 
bars of the dwelling, together with the pillars and 
bases of the dwelling and of the court, with four 
waggons and eight oxen for their transport (2.).* 
* The fondness of the priestly writers for proportion (2 :1) 
has again led to strange results, for, even with the colossal 
‘boards’ of previous writers reduced to frames (see § vii. (b)), 
the loads of the Merarites were out of all proportion to those of 


the Gershonites. Nu 7, however, is now recognized as one of 
the latest sections of the Hexateuch. 


Everything being now in readiness, the march 
began. The Levites, according to Nu 217,—and as 
the symmetry of the camp requires,—marched in 
the middle of the line, with two divisions of three 
tribes each before them and two behind. This, 
however, does not accord with Nu 10!"*-, according 
to which the sons of Gershon and Merari marched 
after the first division of three tribes, and had the 
tabernacle set up before the arrival of the Kohath- 
ites with the sacred furniture between the second 
and third divisions. 

xii. THE Hisroriciry oF P’s TABERNACLE.— 
After what has been said in our opening section— 
with which the art. ARK must be compared—as to 
the nature, location, and ultimate disappearance 
of the Mosaic tent of meeting, it is almost super- 
fluous to inquire into the historical reality of the 
costly and elaborate sanctuary which, according 
to P, Moses erected in the wilderness of Sinai. 
The attitude of modern OT scholarship to the 
priestly legislation, as now formulated in the 
Pentateuch (see §§ i. and iv. above), and in par- 
ticular to those sections of it which deal with the 
sanctuary and its worship, is patent on every 
page of this Dictionary, and is opposed to the 
historicity of P’s tabernacle. It is now recognized 
that the highly organized community of the priestly 
writers, rich not only in the precious metals and 
the most costly Phceenician dyes, but in men of 
rare artistic skill, is not the unorganized body of 
Hebrew serfs and nomads that meets us in the 
oldest sources of the Pentateuch. Even after 
centuries spent in contact with the civilization 
and arts of Canaan, when skilled artists in metal 
were required, they had to be hired by Solomon 
from Phenicia. Again, the situation of P’s taber- 
nacle, its highly organized ministry, its complex 
ritual, are utterly at variance with the situation 
and simple appointments of the Elohistic tent of 
meeting (see § i.). With regard, further, to the 
details of the description, as studied in the fore- 
going sections, we have repeatedly had to call 
attention to the obscurities, omissions, and minor 
inconsistencies of the text, which compel the 
student to the conviction that he is dealing not 
with the description of an actual structure, but 
with an architectural programme, dominated by 
certain leading conceptions. The most convine- 
ing, however, of the arguments against the actual 
existence of P’s tabernacle, is the silence of the pre- 
exilic historical writers regarding it. There is 
absolutely no place for it in the picture which 
their writings disclose of the early religion of the 
Hebrews. The tabernacle.of P has no raison d’étre 
apart from the ark, the history of which is known 
with fair completeness from the conquest to its 
removal to the temple of Solomon. But in no 
genuine passage of the history of that long period 
as there so much as a hint of the tabernacle, with 
its array of ministering priests and Levites. Only 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 16% 21” ete.), psalm-writers, 
editors, and authors of marginal glosses, writing 
at a time when P’s conception of Israel’s past 
had displaced every other, find the tabernacle of 
the priestly writers in the older sources, or supply 
it where they think it ought to have been (cf. 2 Ch 
18 with 1K 3%). See, further, Wellh. Proleg. 
(Eng. tr.) 39ff, and recent works cited in the 
Literature at the end of this article. 

xii. THE RULING IDEAS AND RELIGIOUS SIG- 
NIFICANCE OF THE TABERNACLE. —If, then, the 
tabernacle of the foregoing sections had no historical 
existence, is its study, on that account, a waste of 
time and labour? Byno means. On the contrary, 


the tabernacle as conceived by the priestly writers 
is the embodiment of a sublime idea with which 
are associated many other ideas and truths of the 
most vital moment for the history of religion. 


In 
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this place it is impossible to do more than indicate 
in summary form some of these vital religious 
truths to which reference has been made. We have 
already (§ iv.) expressed the conviction that the 
only standpoint from which to approach the study 
of the true significance of the tabernacle, as de- 
signed by the author of Ex 25-29, is that laid down 
by this author himself. Following the lead of 
Ezekiel, his chief aim, and the aim of the priestly 
writers who expanded the original sketch, is to 
show to future generations the necessary conditions 
under which the ideal relation between J” and 
Israel may be restored and maintained. This ideal 
is expressed by Ezekiel and by P as a dwelling of 
J” in the midst of His covenant people (reff. in § iv.). 
The methods, however, by which these two kindred 
spirits sought to impress this ideal upon their con- 
temporaries are diametrically opposed. Ezekiel 
projects his ideal forward into the Messianic future ; 

throws his backwards to the golden age of Moses. 
Both sketches are none the less ideals, whose 
realization for prophet and priest alike was still 
in the womb of the future. Both writers follow 
closely the arrangements of the pre-exilic temple, 
P, however, striving to unite these with existing 
traditions of the Mosaic tent of meeting. It is the 
recognition of these facts that makes it possible to 
say that ‘a Christian apologist can afford to admit 
that the elaborate description of the tabernacle is 
to be regarded as a product of religious idealism, 
working upon a historical basis’ (Ottley, Aspects 
of the Old Test. 226). 

The problem that presented itself to the mind 
of P was this: Under what conditions may the 
Divine promise of Ezk 377 (‘my dwelling shall be 
with them, and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people’) be realized? This we take to be 
the supreme idea of the priestly code, the realiza- 
tion of the presence of God in the midst of His 
people (Ex 25° 29%). This thought, as we have 
seen, is expressed in the characteristic designation 
‘the dwelling,’ given by P to the most essential 
part of the sanctuary which is to be the concrete 
embodiment of the thought. 

The Divine dwelling must be in accordance with 
the Divine character. Now, in the period from 
Deuteronomy to the close of the Exile, the two 
aspects of the Divine character which the inspired 
teachers of the time place in the forefront of their 
teaching are the unity and the holiness of J”. 
Each of these attributes has its necessary cor- 
relate. The unity of J” requires the unity or 
centralization of His worship, which is the keynote 
of Deuteronomy. The holiness of J” demands the 
holiness of His people, which is the recognized 
keynote of the Law of Holiness (Lv 19 ff.). The 
crowning result of the discipline of the Exile may 
be summed up in the simple formula ‘ one God, one 
sanctuary,’ a thought which dominates the priestly 
code from end toend. That there should be but 
one sanctuary in the wilderness, a symbol of the 
unity of J’, is therefore for P a thing of course, 
requiring neither justification nor enforcement. 

With regard to the other pair of correlates, a 
holy God and a holy people, the whole ceremonial 
system of the priestly code expends itself in the 
effort to give expression to this twofold thought. 
The centre of this system is the tabernacle and its 

riesthood, and every effort is made to render the 
ormer a visible embodiment of the holiness of the 
God who is to be worshipped in its court. We have 
seen (Siv. ) the precautions taken by Ezekiel to guard 
his new sanctuary from profanation; the same 
thought is prominent in H (Law of Holiness), and 
is impressively exhibited in the arrangement of the 
desert camp in P. Between the tents of the twelve 
tribes and the throne of J” there intervene the 
cordon of the tents of the tribe of Levi, the court, 
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and the Holy Place—into which priests alone may 
enter,—all so many protecting sheaths, to borrow 
a figure from plant-life, of the Most Holy Place, 
where J” dwells enthroned in ineffable majesty and 
almost unapproachable holiness.* Once a year 
only may the high priest, as the people’s repre- 
sentative, approach within its precincts, bearing 
the blood of atonement. Not only, therefore, is 
the one tabernacle the symbol of J”’s unity, it is 
also an eloquent witness to the truth: ‘Ye shall 
be holy, for I, J”, your God am holy’ (Lv 192). 
Yet these precautions are, after all, intended not 
to exclude but to safeguard the right of approach 
of J”’s people to His presence. The tabernacle was 
still the ‘tent of meeting,’ the place at which, 
with due precautions, men might approach J”, and 
in which J” condescended to draw near to men. It 
is thus a witness to the further truth that man is 
called to enjoy a real, albeit still restricted, com- 
munion and converse with God. 

One other attribute of the Divine nature receives 
characteristic expression in the arrangements of 
P’s sanctuary. This is the perfection and har- 
mony of the character of J”. Symmetry, harmony, 
and proportion are the three essentials of the 
zesthetic in architecture ; and in so far as the eesthe- 
tic sense in man, by which the Creator has qualified 
him for the enjoyment of the beauty and harmony 
of the universe, 1s a part of the Divine image (Gn 
1°5f-) in each of us, these qualities are reflexions of 
the harmony and perfection of the Divine nature. 
The symmetry of the desert sanctuary has already 
been abundantly emphasized. The harmony of its 
design is shown in the balance of all its parts, and 
in the careful gradation of the materials employed. 
The three varieties of curtains (§ iv.) and the three 
metals correspond to the three ascending degrees 
of sanctity which mark the court, the Holy Place, 
and the Most Holy respectively. In the dwelling 
itself we advance from the silver of the bases 
through the furniture of wood, thinly sheathed with 
gold, to the only mass of solid gold, the propitia- 
tory, the seat of the deity. As regards the propor- 
tions, finally, which are so characteristic of the 
tabernacle, we find here just those ratios which are 
still considered ‘the most pleasing’ in the domain 
of architectural art, viz. those ‘of an exact cube 
or two cubes placed side by side . . . and the ratio 
of the base, perpendicular and hypotenuse of a 
right-angled triangle, ¢.g. 3, 4,5 and their muiti- 
ples’ (see art. ‘Architecture’ in Lncyc. Brit.®). The 
perfect cube of the Most Holy Place is universally 
regarded as the deliberate attempt to express the 
perfection of J’’s character and dwelling-place, the 
harmony and equipoise of all His attributes. The 
similar thought, the perfection of the New Jeru- 
salem, ‘in which no truth will be exaggerated or 
distorted,’ is expressed by the fact that ‘the length 
and breadth and height of it are equal’ (Rev 21'°). 

The ‘symbolism of numbers’ in the measure- 
ments of the tabernacle, of which so much has 
been written, is too firmly established to admit of 
question (for general principles see art. NUMBER). 
The sacred numbers 8, 4, 7, 10, their parts (14, 2, 
21,5) and multiples (6, 9, 12, 20, 28, 30, 42, 48, 50, 
60, 100), dominate every detail of the fabric and its 
furniture.+ Jn all this we must recognize an ear- 
nest striving to give concrete expression—in a 
manner, it is true, which our Western thought 
finds it difficult to appreciate—to the sacred har- 
monies and perfection of the character of the 
Deity for whose ‘dwelling’ the sanctuary is 
destined. 


* For ‘the fundamental sense of wnapproachableness which 
is never absent from the notion of J’’s holiness,’ see HOLINEss, 
vol. ii. p. 3974. 

+ The curious student will easily detect these measurements 
aud numbers in the previous sections. 
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On the other hand, that the author of Ex 25-29 
intended to give expression to ideas beyond the 
sphere of J’s relation to His covenant people, or 
even within that sphere to invest every detail of 
material, colour, ornament, etc., with a symbolical 
significance, we do not believe. Following in the 
wake of Philo (op. cit.) and Josephus (Ané, WI. vil. 
7), the Fathers, and after them many writers down 
to our own day, among whom Biihr stands pre- 
eminent, have sought to read a whole philosophy 
of the universe into the tabernacle. Now it is de- 
signed to unfold the relations of heaven and earth 
and sea, now of body, soul, and spirit, and many 
wonderful things besides. Happily, the taste for 
these fanciful speculations has died out and is not 
likely to revive. 

Quite apart from the authors of such far-fetched 
symbolisms stand several of the NT writers, who 
see in the tabernacle the foreshadowing of spiritual 
realities. Once and again the terminology of St. 
Paul betrays the influence of the tabernacle (e.g. 
the laver of regeneration, Tit 3° RVm). For the 
author of the Fourth Gospel the tabernacle on 
which rested the Divine glory in the cloud pre- 
figured the incarnate Word who ‘tabernacled (écK7- 
vwoev) among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory 
of the only begotten of the Father’ (Jn 14). In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, again, the tabernacle, 
its furniture, and ministering priesthood supply 
the unknown author with an essential part of his 
argument. With ‘singular pathos,’ to borrow 
Bishop Westcott’s apt expression, he lingers over 
his description of the sacred tent and all its 
arrangements. Yet, like the whole Levitical cere- 
monial, it was but the shadow of the heavenly 
substance (8°), a ‘parable for the time present’ of 
‘the greater and more perfect tabernacle’ (9) 
which is heaven. Into this tabernacle Jesus Christ 
has entered, our great High Priest, by whom the 
restricted access of the former dispensation is done 
away, and through whom ‘anew and living way’ 
has been opened of free access into the ‘true’ Holy 
of Holies (9%), even the immediate presence of 
God. Last of all, in the Book of Revelation we 
have the final consummation of the kingdom of 
God portrayed under the figure of the tabernacle: 
‘Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and 
he shall tabernacle (oxnydcer) with them, and they 
shall be his people, and God himself shall be with 
them’ (Rev 21%—for v.® see above)—-in which the 
final word of revelation takes up and repeats the 
sublime ideal of Ezekiel and the priestly writers. 
‘In this representation of the New Jerusalem 
culminates the typology of the OT sanctuary’ 
(Keil). 

LITERATURE.—Works on the tabernacle are legion, but there is 
no monograph from the standpoint of the foregoing article. 
The student must start from a careful study of the text of 
Exodus and of the more recent commentaries, such as Dillmann- 
Ryssel, Strack, Holzinger, Baentsch. The commentary in the 
International Critical Series by the writer of this article is in 
preparation. The critical problems are treated by Popper, Dev 
bibl. Bericht tiber die Stiftshiitte, 1862; Grat, Die geschichtl. 
Biicher d. AT, 51ff., 1866; Kuenen, Hexateuch ; Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena; and more recent writers (see § ii. above), In 
addition to the relevant sections in the Archeologies of Ewald, 
Haneberg, Keil, Benzinger, Nowack (vol. ii.), the articles should 
be consulted in the Bible Dictionaries of Winer, Riehm, and 
PRE? (by Riggenbach), all under ‘Stiftshtitte’; artt. ‘Taber- 
nacle’ and ‘Temple’ (the latter especially) in Smith’s DB. The 
more important monographs are by Neunann, Die Stiftshiitte, 
1861; Riggenbach, Die Mosaische Stiftshiitte2, 1867; Schick, 
Stiftshitte und Tempel, 1898; and (in English) Brown, The 
Tabernacle 6, 1899. The most exhaustive treatment of the 
tabernacle, its arrangements and its significance, is Bihr’s 
Symbolik d. Mosaischen Cultus, 2 vols. 1837-39 (Bd. i. 2nd ed. 
1874), full of fanciful ideas. On somewhat different lines is 
Friederich, Symbolik d. Mos. Stiftshiitte, 1841. Sound criticisms 
of both, and an attempt to reduce the symbolism to saney limits, 
characterize Keil’s full treatment in vol. i. of his Archeology 
(Eng. tr.). See also Westcott, Epistle to the Hebrews, 1889, 
Essay on ‘The general significance of the Tabernacle,’ p. 233 ff.; 
Ottley, Aspects of the OT, esp. p. 261 ff., ‘The symbolical sig- 
nificance,’ etc. A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 


TABERNACLES, FEAST OF.—The names of 
this feast and the references to it in the Bible are 
given in the art. FEASTS AND FASsTs. 

As the present article is a supplement to the above-named 
general one, the reader is recommended to refer to the latter 
(vol. i.), especially pp. 860, 861, and the synopsis on p. 863. (In 
the reff. to Tabernacles outside the Pentateuch insert ‘Neh’ 
between ‘Ezr 34’ and ‘81417’). In what follows, a number by 
itself will be a reference to a page in that article. 


Of the six passages containing injunctions con- 
cerning the observance of this feast, two are from 
Ex. and two from Deut. (863). The two in Ex. 
call it the Feast of Ingathering, refer to it as one 
of the three Pilgrimage Feasts (860* and note), 
place it at the end of the year, and enjoin the 
attendance of all males at the sanctuary with 
offerings. 

The injunctions in Deut. contain noteworthy 
additions to those in Exodus. The Feast of In- 
gathering is called the Feast of Booths (sukhéth, 
without explanation as if the term were familiar), 
its duration is fixed for seven days, and it is to be 
kept at Jerusalem, ‘the place which the LorD thy 
God shall choose.’ Also in the year of release in 
the Feast of Tabernacles the law shall be read 
before all Israel in their hearing (Dt 31°). The 
name of the festival points to the custom of erect- 
ing booths in the vineyards during the time of the 
vintage-(cf. Is 18 ‘a booth in a vineyard,’ RV), a 
custom which is continued to the present day in 
parts of Palestine; it served also (Lv 23%? [H)]) 
to remind the Israelites that their fathers dwelt 
in booths or tents during their passage from the 
house of bondage to the Promised Land. Of the 
two ceremonies enjoined in Dt 26, the second 
(vv.!?-1) was probably performed at this festival. 
Both in Ex. and Deut. the connexion of this and 
all three Pilgrimage Feasts with agriculture is 
clearly indicated (cf. 860°). 

Before considering the two remaining passages, 
let us trace the observance of the feast before the 
Exile. It appears to have been a custom of the 
Canaanites to keep a vintage festival, for accord- 
ing to Jg 9°’, after gathering the vineyards and 
treading the grapes, the men of Shechem held a 
feast in the house of their god, and at this gather- 
ing dissatisfaction with Abimelech’s rule was 
openly expressed. (For a discussion of this in- 
cident see art. ABIMELECH, and ef, Moore on 
Jg 9"). 

In Jg 21? mention is made of a similar festival 
observed at Shiloh, when the maidens went out to 
dance in the vineyards; but note the contrast 
between the Canaanites in the house of their god 
and the feast of the LORD held by the Israelites. 
Although this festival was held at Shiloh, where 
the ark was, it appears to have been an observance 
by a tribe or part of Israel only. 

The yearly sacrifice which Elkanah offered to 
the Lorb of Hosts in Shiloh (1 § 18) was probably 
in the autumn. The dedication of Solomon's 
temple took place ‘at the feast in the month 
Ethanim, which is the seventh month’ (1 K 8?),* 
i.e. at the Feast of Tabernacles. It was in imita- 
tion of this feast that Jeroboam instituted a feast 
at Bethel in the eighth month (1 K 12%), 

_From these references to the feast in pre-exilic 
times it may be inferred that, (1) at least in the 
times before the establishment of the kingdom, 
the pilgrimage to the sanctuary was made but 
once a year (most probably in the autumn) ; 
(2) festivals at other times of the year were also 
observed [cf. 1 K 9%, 2 Ch 838, Is 93 (‘the joy in 
harvest’; the same word as in Ex 2318 is applied 
to the feast elsewhere called the Feast of Weeks) 

* A difficulty arises in comparing this passage with 1 K 638, 


where it is stated that the house of the Lorp was not finished 
till ‘the month Bul, which is the eighth month.’ pee 
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291 (‘let the feasts come round,’ RV) 302, Hos 2" 
Amua24)s 

Let us now consider the two remaining passages, 
which contain injunctions concerning this feast, 
(Ly 23 and Nu 29), and here we notice that, instead 
of prescriptions relating to the three Pilgrimage 
Feasts as in Ex. and Deut., we have a sacred 
calendar in which the position of each festival is 
fixed by the month and day. <A special name 
(#7p xq ‘a holy convocation’) is given to the 
festivals, or rather to certain days of the festal 
periods, and servile work is prohibited on those 
days. The Feast of Tabernacles lasts for seven 
days as in Deut., but an eighth day is observed at 
its close as an nosy ‘a solemn assembly’ (see 
Driver’s note on Dt 168). 

The post-exilic references to this feast are con- 
tained in Ezra and Nehemiah. In Ezr 3! it is 
stated that the Feast of Tabernacles was observed 
by the returned exiles as soon as the altar was set 
up, and before the foundation of the temple of the 
LorD was laid. The terms used in vv.?® show 
acquaintance with the prescriptions of P with 
reference to burnt-offerings.* 

Very different in character from the notice in 
Ezr 3 is the account found in Neh 8!*"!8,_ Here the 
details are interesting and instructive. The refer- 
ence to Ly 23*-8 is clear. The material gathered 
by the people is that prescribed in Lv 23” (the 
wording of the two passages is in some respects 
different ; ef. Ryle’s note on Neh 8"), With it 
they make booths, and set them up in the courts 
of the temple and in the open spaces of the city, 
and dwell in them, according to Ly 23. The 
feast was kept seven days, and the ‘dereth of the 
eighth day was duly observed.t The writer is 
aware that a new method of keeping the festival 
is introduced, one unknown to the people during 
the rule of judges and kings, and the ceremonial 
throughout is that enjoined in Leviticus. It isnot, 
however, definitely stated whether the numerous 
sacrifices prescribed for this festival in Nu 29 were 
offered on this occasion. 

The OT history of the Feast closes here. The 
eighth day, which is still distinguished from the 
seven days of Deut., is by the time of the writer 
of 2 Mac 10° reckoned as part of the Feast. 
Josephus (Ant. Wl. x. 4) speaks of keeping a 
festival of eight days, and also mentions the 
custom of bearing the Judad, consisting of a myrtle, 
willow, and palm branch in the right hand, and 
the ethrog or citron in the left. For this and 
other ceremonies observed at the feast see Jos. 
Ant. XII. xii. 5; the Talmudic treatise, Sukkah ; 
Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
ii. 149, 157; and the references on p. 861 of art. 
Feasts; and the NT references in the synopsis. 

On one point is stress laid in all the accounts: 
that the ingathering which the feast commemorates 
is general (‘when thou gatherest in thy labours 
out of the field, Ex 23"; ‘the fruits of the land,’ 
Ly 23"; ‘from thy threshing-floor and from thy 
wine-vat, Dt 161). -The Feasts of Unleavened 
Bread (mazzéth) and of Weeks or Harvest marked 
certain stages in the work of ingathering, but the 
autumn festival, the last of the yearly cycle, was 
the thanksgiving for the combined produce of the 
whole year. As the vintage and olive harvests 


*The doubts raised as to the historical character of this 
section do not materially affect the statement here made. j 

+ The difference between keeping the festival with and with- 
out the additional eighth day is illustrated by comparing the 
accounts of the dedication of Solomon’s temple in Kings and 
Chronicles. In 1K 866 it says, ‘on the eighth day he sent them 
away,’ 7.e. on the 22nd of the month; but in 2 Ch 7°10 it says, 
‘in the eighth day they made a solemn assembly (dzereth) .. . 
and on the three and twentieth day of the seventh month he 
sent the people away. . . .’ The Chronicler describes the feast 
as kept according to the rule of Leviticus; the writer of Kings 
assumes that the rule of Deut. was followed, 
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had just. been gathered, the worshippers might 
think chiefly of these rich gifts, yet the injunctions 
above quoted bade them take a wider view, and 
thank God for all His good gifts. Itis also to be 
noted that in the autumn festival no special offer- 
ing of the fruits of the earth is enjoined corre- 
sponding to the sheaf of the wave-offering (Lv 
23°44) at Passover, and the two wave-loaves with 
sacrifice at Pentecost (23), Yet in other 
respects the Feast of Tabernacles is specially dis- 
tinguished from other feasts. In Deut. it is the 
only one of the three at which the Israelite must 
dwell at Jerusalem for seven days, and in Numbers 
the sacrifices prescribed for this festival are in 
excess of those for any other (for details see p. 
861°), Its pre-eminence is asserted by Josephus 
(Ant. VUI. iv. l—it was éopr) ofbdpa mapa rots 
‘EBpalos aywwrdrn kal peylorn). In the OT it is 
sometimes called ‘the Feast,’ car’ éfoyjv: 1 K 82 6 
(=2 Ch 5° 78), Ezk 45%, Neh 84; cf. Lv 23°° (HB), 
1 K 12% (Driver, Deut. 197). But it was also the 
festival which in early times was common to 
Israel and to the heathen round about them. 
May it be that the wider view of the autumn 
festival and the avoidance of any special oftering 
of the fruits of the ground at this season were 
designed in order to make a distinction between 
their own festival and that of their neighbours, 
and possibly to avoid excesses which attended the 
heathen celebrations,—to impress upon the Israel- 
ite, when he appeared before the LORD his God, 
that he was present at a harvest thanksgiving 
rather than at a vintage carnival ? 
A. T, CHAPMAN. 
TABITHA.—See Dorcas. 


TABLE.—A word used in several senses, either 
in sing. or plural, 108 times in the OT and 20 
times in the NT. In the former when singular it 
is usually (56 times) the tr. of jaw shulhdn (LXX 
tpameca, Vulg. mensa). ‘Table’ is used with the 
following meanings. 14. A flat-topped stand, upon 
which victuals were set during meals, and around 
which people squatted or reclined. Such stands 
were usually small; in ancient Egypt they were 
rarely more than a foot in height. Lepsius repre- 
sents a table of this kind heaped with meat, bread, 
and fruit, with two persons sitting by it (Denkm. 
ii. 52). In the Middle and New Empire stands are 
sometimes represented as frameworks of laths 
bearing jars and other vessels on the top, and 
with an undershelf for the solid food. Such tables 
are named wth or wtn or thhu. In Assyrian con- 
tracts, temple tables are called salhu. ‘The tables 
used by the fellahin of Palestine are mostly round, 
and rarely more than 12 inches high. Probably 
the ancient domestic tables were also round, as 
Goodwin and Zornius have inferred from such 
expressions as ‘round about the table.’ The table 
in the prophet’s chamber (2 K 4°) was probably a 
stand of this kind. It is possible that the shulhdn 
may have been originally a mat or something 
spread under the food platter, as can be often 
seen at present among the fellahin; but it must 
sometimes have been sufficiently high to allow of 
portions of food dropping from it. The seventy 
kings who gleaned their meat under Adonibezek’s 
table (Jg 1”) may have been fed from the leavings 
of the royal meals; but the boast is probably an 
Oriental exaggeration, and the number a copyist’s 
mistake. Posidonius tells of the king of the 
Parthians throwing food to persons sitting around 
him (Athensus, iv. 38). The Greek trapeza was 
usually four-footed, hence perh. the name (Eustath. 
Comm. ad Odyss. A. 111); nevertheless it was some- 
times called tripous (Ath. ii. 32), a usage ridiculed 
by Aristophanes in an extant fragment of Tel- 
messes. Homer represents each guest as having a 
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separate table (Od. xvii. 333). These were some- 
times covered with a cloth (Crates, 7heria, in Ath. 
vi. 267). The table was removed after the feast. 
The larger tables of a euest-chamber were longer 
trapezai, around which the guests reclined, and 
helped themselves from the common dishes ; hence 
the expression in Lk 227! ‘the hand... is with 
me on the table. The food was usually on a 
platter, but sometimes laid on the table without 
any dish; hence the disgust ef the condition de- 
scribed in Is 288, 

2. To prepare a table for any one is to feed or 
nourish him, as in Ps 23°. Figuratively, the per- 
sonified Wisdom is said to furnish a table for man’s 
instruction (Pr 92). Distributing the means of 
sustenance to those of the early Christians who 
lacked, was called by the apostles ‘serving tables’ 
(Ac 62). Zo eat at one’s table is to be a member of 
his household or an honoured guest. David, as 
one of Saul’s officers, ate at the king’s table (15 
20°"), and Mephibosheth as a guest ate at David’s 
table (2S 97-01-18 1 K 97). The 850 prophets 
who are said to have eaten at Jezebel’s table 
(1 K 18!) did not necessarily sit down with their 
royal hosts, nor did the servants of Solomon who 
consumed the meat of his table, the variety and 
amount of which amazed the queen of Sheba 
(1 K 10°): the expression means that they were 
fed by the royal bounty (see Heraclides in Athen. 
iv. 26). The same is probably true of the 150 
Jews and rulers whom Nehemiah claims to have 
had at his table (Neh 5!”). The honour of sitting 
at meat with the king was a special favour (25 
1978), requiring careful behaviour (Pr 231), and 
sudden leaving of the table was a mark of dis- 
pleasure (1S 20%). Those round the table are 
said to sit at table (1 K 13°°), and the members of 
the family circle are said to be round about the 
table (Ps 128") ; squatting, as the children of the 
fellahin do still. ‘The table,’ in the sense of the 


indulgence in dainties, is to be a snare for the | 


wicked (Ps 69”, Ro 11%). God’s table to which the 
birds of prey are invited is provided with the tlesh 
of His enemies (Ezk 39*°), a figurative description 
of His just judgment of the wicked. The table 
in Ezk 234 is prepared for purposes of the toilet. 

In the NT ‘table’ is used in the sense of meal 
in Lk 2271-30) Jn 12? (where RV substitutes ‘sat 
at meat’ for the AV ‘sat at the table’). In Jn 
133 ‘no man at table’ is the tr. of ovdeis tov 
avaxeevwv. The dogs in the neighbouring Gentile 
district fed under the table (Mt 1577-28, Mk 7-3, 
Lk 16). Lazarus the beggar desired the crumbs 
which were gathered and thrown out from under 
the rich man’s table (Lk 1674), 

S. For the table of shewbread see artt. SuEw- 
BREAD, and TABERNACLE, p. 662 f. 

4, The ‘table of the Lord’ stands in Mal 17-2 
(ef. Ezk 41° 44) for the altar. In 1 Co 10", where 
it is contrasted with the ‘table of devils,’ it is 
evidently from the context the Lord’s Supper as 
compared with pagan idol-feasts, the expression 
being probably borrowed from our Lord’s words 
‘at my table’ in Lk 22%, 

5. The tables of the money-changers (al rpdmretac 
Tov Ko\dvBicTrov) were the small square trays on 
stands which are familiar objects at the gates and 
bazaars of Eastern towns on which coins are dis- 
played, and beside which the money - changers 
stand. These are not infrequently overturned in 
the numerous disputes about the value of ex- 
changes. These money-changers were the bankers 
of primitive times: thus in the Isveus of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus the expression tpdretay xara- 
oxevdferOar is used in the sense of setting up a 
bank (Reiske, vii. 309). Our Lord overthrew 
those set up in the courts of the temple (Mt 2122, 
Mile 1122, Jn 2)): 


6. Table in the sense of a flat surface upon 
which writings were inscribed is expressed by the 
word mb. See following article. 

7. In Ca 12 ‘table’ is the tr. of 209, rendered 
by LXX év dvakNoe a’rod and Vulg. in accubitu 
suo; cf. perh. 1S 16", and in late Heb. 73702 (Levy, 
3. 163) and 307 (ib. 464; Schechter, Ben Siva 56). 
It probably means, from the context, a couch. 
See, further, the Comm. ad loc. 

In RV ‘table’ is left out in Mk 74. AV here tr. 
krwov, ‘tables,’ but puts ‘beds’ in margin. The 
words kal khwGy are read by ADXYVIIS al min ? 
latt syrr. Phe oo arm Or; omitted by NBLA 
miin Pereeus sv i me, 

LITERATURE.—Besides the authors cited in text see also 
Bihr, Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus, Heidelberg, 1837 ; 
Schlichter, De mensa facierwin ; and Ugolini, ‘De mensa et 


panis propositionis’ in 7'hes. x. 995. 
A. MACALISTER. 

TABLE, TABLET.—1. m> (etym. unknown). 
This word, which may be used of wooden boards or 
planks (Ex 278 387 in the altar of the Tabernacle, 
Ezk 27° in the ship fig. of Tyre, Ca 8° in a door) T 
or of metal plates (1 K 7° on bases of lavers in 
Solomon’s temple)f, is far more frequently used of 
stone tablets, esp. those on which the Ten Words 
are said to have been written (Ex 24! 38s 
3215 bis. 16 bis. 19 341 ter. 4 bis. 28. se Dt 4is 519 (Eng. 22 99 bis. 
10, 11.15.17 ](Q1.2 bis. 3 bis 4.5 1 K 89 2Ch 5”); of a 
tablet for writing a prophecy upon (Is 30° [|| 72D], 
Hab 27); fig. in Pr 3% 7° (wise counsels are to be 
written on the table of the heart), Jer 17} (the sin 
of Judah is graven [Agen] upon the table of their 
heart). In all these passages both AV and RV 
tr. m3, when used of stone, by ‘table(s),’ except 
Is 308 where RV has ‘tablet,’ a rendering which 
might well have been adopted uniformly. The 
LXX reproduces by w\dé (except Ex 24, Is 308, 
Hab 2? [all wv&iov], Pr 3° 7° [both mdaros], and Jer 
17} [wanting in LXX)}), and this is also the NT 
term (2 Co 3°, He 94). The ‘writing-table’ (wa- 
kldvov, RV ‘writing-tablet’) of Lk 1° was probably 
a waxen tablet. For a description of the use of 
both stene and wax for writing purposes see art. 
WRITING. 

2. joa (the tablet inscribed with a ep [stylus], 
‘to Maher-shalal-hash-baz,’ Is 8! AV ‘roll’). The 
essential signification of this word appears to be 
something with a smooth polished surface, whether 
of wood, stone, or metal.* [For $73 ’5a B has r5uos 
Kawod peyddov, A tou. xdprov kK. w., Aq. Kedadis 
heyédn, Symm. tedyos péya]. The only other 
occurrence of the Heb. word is in Is 3°%, where [in 
plur.] it prob. means ‘tablets of polished metal,’ 
‘mirrors’ (so Targ., Vulg., Ges., Del., Cheyne, 
Dillm.-Kittel, but see Marti, ad Joc., and cf. the 
LXX ra dtadav® Aaxwvexd). 8. AV ‘tablets’ (1323 
fetym. unknown]; LXX epidé&iov, repidéiia ; RV 
‘armlets’), Ex 35, Nu 31°. The Heb. word prob. 
stands for some neck ornament} (RVm ‘necklaces’ ; 
ef. Dillm.-Ryssel or Baentsch, Exodus, ad loc.). 
4% The ‘tablets’ (i.e. lockets) of AV in Is 3°0 
become in RV ‘perfume boxes’ (so Ges. ; ef. Vulg. 
olfactoriola), and some such sense [possibly ‘ oint- 
ment boxes’; so P. Haupt (deriving from Assyr. 
pasdsu, ‘to anoint oneself’) in Cheyne’s ‘Isaiah,’ 
SBOT p. 82] is required by the context for the 
Heb. w2:n az, although it may be doubted whether 


7% 4 . 
vp; ever in the OT [Pr 27° is a doubtful passage] 
actually means ‘odour.’ The meaning is perh. ‘of 
health,’ ¢.e. serving to give health to those who 
smell them (=‘ reviving,’ ‘refreshing’; cf. the 
Niph. of the root w2:, and its use in Ethp. in Syr. 


* In the Talmud tra stands for the empty margin of a page 
or roll. : 

+ This is no doubt the meaning of the English word used by 
AV, for in the language of the day an ornament hanging from 


the neck could be called a ‘tablet,’ as Golding, Ovid, 123, ‘ Riche 
pearles were hanging at her eares, and tablets at her brest.’ 
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=dvawixw). See, further, art. PERFUME, vol. iii. 
pe tai’. J. A. SELBIE. 


TABOR (i2n; B Oaxxed, A and Luc. OaBdp; 
Vuig. Thabor).—A city in Zebulun given to the 
Merarite Levites (1 Ch 6”). No name having any 
similarity to Tabor occurs in the earlier list of 
Levitical cities in Zebulun (Jos 215+ %). Warious 
suggestions, none of them quite satisfactory, have 
been made in regard to this place,—that the occur- 
rence of the name in 1 Chron. is due to a tran- 
scriber’s error; that it isan abbreviation of Chisloth- 
tabor, a town on the border of Zebulun (Jos 19%) ; 
that it is the Daberath of Jos 21°3, now Debiirich ; 
and that either a town on Mount Tabor or the 
mountain itself is intended. Some authorities 
suppose it to be the same place as Tabor on the 
border of Issachar (Jos 19%, B Pad8ép, A Capsd, 
Lue. Oa8ép), and that at which the brothers of 
Gideon were slain by Zebah and Zalmunna (Je 
838), C. W. WILSON. 


TABOR, MOUNT (i238 72; LXX pos OaBdp, 7d 
"Ira8vprov (in Jer. and Hos.); Zhabor).—One of the 
most celebrated, and, at the same time, one of the 
most striking, mountains in Palestine. At the 
N.E. extremity of the rich plain of Esdraelon, 
and only about 5 miles E. of Nazareth, a limestone 
hill of unique outline rises to a height of 1843 feet 
above the sea. This is Mount Tabor, the At- 
abyrium, or Itabyrium of Greek and Roman writers, 
now called Jebel et-Tvir. The mount overlooks the 
adjacent hills of Lower Galilee, and, being con- 
nected with them only by a low ridge, is practi- 
cally isolated. Its form approaches that of a 
truncated cone with rounded sides, and a fairly 
level, oval-shaped summit. When viewed from a 
distance, especially from the S.W., it has the 
appearance of a hemisphere, and is remarkable 
for its symmetrical form, its graceful outline, and 
its wooded slopes. The mount is often capped 
with mist, and even in the dry‘season heavy dews 
refresh the parched soil, and give new life to the 
oaks, pistachios, and other trees that partially 
cover its slopes. In these coverts, during the 
Middle Ages, wild beasts found shelter; and wild 
boars, birds, and small game still make them their 
home. The slopes are steep and rocky, but the 
ascent can be made with ease—nearly every where 
on foot, and in more than one place on horseback. 
The view from the summit is disappointing, in so 
far that there is no one spot from which a complete 
panorama can be obtained ; but from many points 
places of the greatest sacred and historic interest 
can be seen. To the S.W. and W., stretched out 
like a map, the great plain of Esdraelon extends 
beyond Taanach and Megiddo to the gorge of the 
Kishon and the ridge of Carmel. To the N. are 
the heights of Lubich and the ‘ Horns of Hattin,’ 
where Guy de Lusignan and the Templars made 
their last stand before surrendering to Saladin ; 
and beyond them lie Safed and the hills of Upper 
Galilee, with snow-capped Hermon and the peaks 
of Lebanon in the distance. To the N.E. and E. 
are the Sea of Galilee and the rugged Hawrdn, 
the Jordan Valley, the deep gorge of the Yarmuh, 
and the high tableland of Bashan; and to the 
S.E. the medieval fortress of Belvoir (Kaukabd el- 
Hawa), the Jordan Valley below Bethshean, and 
the mountains of Gilead. ‘To the S., on the lower 
slopes of Jebel Duhy (Little Hermon), are Nain 
and Endor, and beyond Jebel Duhy can be seen 
the crest of Mt. Gilboa. ; 

A mountain so situated, and so beautiful, 
necessarily played an important part in the history 
of Israel. Its isolation, and the steepness of its 


slopes, marked it out, from time immemorial, as a 
fortress or rallying point; and its attractive beauty 


led the Rabbis to maintain that it was the mountain 
on which the temple ought of right to have been 
built had it not been for the express revelation 
which ordered the sanctuary to be built on Mount 
Moriah (Schwarz, p. 71). Amongst the mountains 
of his native land, the Psalmist (Ps 89!) could 
have selected no more fitting representatives than 
Tabor with its rounded features and scattered 
glades, and Hermon with its lofty peak and pure 
canopy of snow. So, too, its natural strength and 
conspicuous position led the prophet (Jer 46!8) to 
use it and Carmel as an image either of the power 
and pre-eminence of the king of Babylon, or of the 
certainty and distinctness of God’s judgments. 
Some commentators suppose Tabor to be the 
mountain alluded to in Dt 33!8:!9 (see discussion in 
Driver, ad loc.) ; and hence it has been conjectured 
that Tabor was an early sanctuary of the northern 
tribes, which afterwards became the scene of 
idolatrous rites (Hos 5!). 

Mount Tabor is mentioned by its full name only 
in Jg 4% 12.14, where it is stated to have been the 
place at which Deborah and Barak assembled the 
warriors of Israel before the memorable victory 
over Sisera (Jos. Ant. V. v. 3). 

The mount is probably (but see Dillm. ad Joc.) 
intended in Jos 19”, where the boundary of Issachar 
is said to have reached to Tabor ; and this view was 
held by Josephus (Amné. Vv. i. 22) and Eusebius 
(Onom.). Whether the Tabor at which the brothers 
of Gideon were slain (Jg 8!) was the mount, is more 
doubtful (see preceding art., and Moore, ad loc.). 
According to Josephus (Ant. VII. ii. 3), Mt. Tabor 
was in the district of Shaphat (Jehoshaphat in 1 K 
417), one of Solomon’s commissariat officers. In the 
3rd cent. B.C. there was an inhabited city, A¢- 
abyrium, on Mt. Tabor, which Antiochus the Great 
took (B.C. 218) by stratagem and afterwards forti- 
fied (Polyb. v. Ixx. 6). In the time of Alexander 
Jannzeus (B.C. 105-78) Tabor was in the possession 
of the Jews (Ant. xu. xv. 4). But the mount 
passed to the Romans when Pompey conquered 
Palestine, and, near it, Gabinius, the Roman pro- 
consul of Syria (¢. B.C. 53), defeated Alexander, 
son of Aristobulus It, who had risen in revolt 
(Ant. XIV. vi. 3; BJ I. viii. 7). At the commence- 
ment of the Jewish war Tabor was occupied by 
the Jews, and fortified by Josephus, who surrounded 
the summit with a wall (Vit. 37; BJ UW. xx. 6, Iv. 
i.8). <A little later, after Josephus had been taken 
prisoner by the Romans at Jotapata, a large number 
of Jews took refuge in the fortress. Placidus was 
sent against them with a body of horse, and, having 
succeeded by a feint in drawing the fighting men 
into the plain, defeated them and cut off their 
retreat. Upon this, the inhabitants of the place, 
whose sinply of water, derived from the rainfall, 
was failing, submitted (BJ Iv. i. 8). 

The later history of Tabor is connected with the 
belief that Christ was transfigured on the mount, 
and with the churches and monasteries erected 
upon it in consequence of that belief. ‘The narra- 
tive (Mt 16. 17, Mk 8. 9) seems to demand a site 
near Ceesarea Philippi; but, apart from this, the 
existence of a fortified town on the summit of 
Tabor before and after Christ, makes the selection 
of that mountainimprobable. Eusebius, who states 
(Onom.) that Tabor was situated in the plain of 
Galilee, and from 8 to 10 Roman miles E. of 
Diocesarea (Sefuirieh), makes no allusion to the 
tradition ; whilst the Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) 

laces the scene of the Transfiguration on the 
Mount of Olives. The first notice of Tabor as the 
place of the Transfiguration is a remark by Cyril 
of Jerusalem, c. A.D. 350 (Cat. xii. 16). Jerome, 
A.D. 386, says that St. Paula ‘climbed Mt. Tabor 
on which the Lord was transfigured’ (Zp. Paul. 
xvii. ; cf. Hp. ad Mar. viii.), but does not mention 
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a church. Antoninus Martyr, ¢c. A.D. 570, saw 
(vi.) three churches ‘at the place where St. Peter 
said to Jesus: ‘‘ Let us make here three taber- 
nacles.”’ Arculf, ¢. A.D. 670, found (ii. 25) a large 
monastery with many cells, and three churches, 
enclosed by a stone wall. Willibald, A.D. 754, 
mentions (xiii.) a monastery and a church, ‘ dedi- 
cated to our Lord, and to Moses and_ Elias.’ 
Srewulf, A.D. 1102, saw three monasteries, and 
adds that the one dedicated to Elias stood a 
little apart from the others. The Russian abbot, 
Daniel, A.D. 1106-1107, gives a full description of 
the mount, which he compares to a haycock, and 
of its holy places (Ixxxvi.-lxxxviii). Its slopes 
were covered with olive, tig, and carob trees; and 
on the summit, at the S.E. end of the platform, a 
small rocky knoll was shown as the place of the 
Transfiguration. Here there was a fine church, 
probably that built by Tancred, and near it, on 
the N. side, a second church dedicated to Moses 
and Elias. The churches and a Latin monastery 
were enclosed by solid stone walls with iron gates ; 
and outside the walls were fields, vineyards, and 
fruit trees. A bowshot W. of the place of the 
Transfiguration was shown a rock-hewn cave in 
which Melchizedek was said to have dwelt and to 
have received Abraham when returning from the 
slaughter of Chedorlaomer (cf. Fetellus, A.D. 1130). 
Amongst the churches and monasteries noticed by 
Seewulf and Daniel must have been the church 
built by Tancred, to whom Galilee was granted as 
a fief; and the monastery founded by the Black 
Friars of the reformed order of Benedictines of 
Cluny, who in A.D. 1111 disputed the jurisdiction 
of the archbishop of Nazareth (Albert of Aix, vii. 
16; W. of Tyre, ix. 13; de Vitry). In 1113 the 
monasteries were pillaged by Arabs from Damascus, 
and the monks massacred ; but they were soon re- 
occupied. Theoderich, in 1172, mentions a church 
and monks under an abbot (xlvi.) who, according 
to Ludolph von Suchem, ‘used a leaden bulla, like 
the Pope’; and places the scene of the meeting 
between Melchizedek and Abraham at the foot of 
the mount. In 1183 the monks repulsed an attack 
by the troops of Saladin. Two years later, 1185, 
Phocas, a Greek monk, found a Latin monastery 
at the place of the Transfiguration, and to the 
north of it a Greek monastery. He also saw the 
grotto of Melchizedek, with chambers above and 
under ground, and many cells for anchorites ; and 
close by, a church on the spot where Melchizedek 
met Abraham. In 1187 the mountain was laid 
waste by Saladin; but in 1212 it was stronely 
fortified by his brother el-Melek el-Adel. The 
fortress was unsuccessfully attacked by the 
Crusaders in 1217, and dismantled by el -Adel 
in the following year. The monastery and church 
must have been spared, or little injured, for 
Yakat, A.D. 1225, mentions it (ii. 675; ef. Mar. i. 
434) as standing on the S. side of the mountain; 
and adds that there were many vineyards, from 
which the monks made wine. This is confirmed 
by the tract ‘ Citez de Jherusalem,’ pt. ii., which 
notices ‘a church of black Latin monks’ on Mt. 
Tabor. In 1263 the Church of the Transfiguration 
was levelled with the ground by order of Sultan 
Bibars; and later visitors found onty ‘hollow 
places and caves beneath the ruins of splendid 
buildings, wherein lurk lions and other beasts.’ 
Amidst these ruins, however, the Latin and Greek 
monks from Nazareth continued to hold an annual 
service in memory of the Transfiguration. The 
ruins on the summit are those of a fortress with 
square flanking towers, and, in places, a rock-hewn 
ditch. There are also many rock-hewn cisterns 
and a pool, and the remains of the churches and 
monasteries noticed above. he ruins are Jewish, 
Byzantine, Crusading, and Arab; but,, without 


excavation, it is difficult to make any clear dis- 
tinction between them. The Latins and Greeks 
have in recent years erected churches and mon- 
asteries on the sites of the earlier buildings, and 
the Latins have recovered the place of the Trans- 
figuration mentioned by abbot Daniel. 
LITERATURE.—PEF' Mem. i. 367, 388-391; de Vogiié, Eigtise 
de T. S. 353; Guérin, Galilée, i. 143-163; Robinson, BRP? 
iii, 351ff.; Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, 1822, p. 332 ff.; 
G. A. Smith, HGHD 394, 408, 417; Buhl, GAP 107f., 216f.; 
Barnabé, Le Mont Thabor. C. W. WILSON. 


TABOR, THE OAK or (AV THE PLAIN OF 
TABOR; ap pdX; 7 dps OaBdp; quercus Thubor), 
is mentioned (1 S 10?) between Rachel’s sepulchre 
in the border of Benjamin at Zelzah and the ‘hill 
of God,’ or Gibeah, as one of the points passed by 
Saul on his homeward journey after his anointing 
by Samuel. The site is unknown. Thenius 
emends, from Gn 358, sian ‘x to mpaq ’x ‘Oak 
(terebinth) of Deborah’ (Rachel’s nurse). This 
tree is called in the Genesis passage Allon-bacuth, 
and Ewald and others identify it further with the 
palm (72h) of Deborah mentioned in Jg 4°. (Cf. 
Moore on Jg 4°; Dillm. on Gn 358; Siegfried- 
Stade and Oxf. Heb. Lex. s. jx). 

C. W. WILSON. 

TABRET (see art. TABER)is AV tr. of 47 in Gn 
3127, 18 10° 188, Is 5!2 248 30%, Jer 314, Ezk 28%. 
The same He!}). word is tr. ‘timbrel’ in Ex 15”, 
Jg 11%, 28 6°, 1 Ch 138, Job 21%, Ps 81? 149° 150+. 
The RV, strangely enough, follows this want of 
uniformity in rendering, except in 18 10° 18%, 
where it substitutes ‘timbrel’ for ‘tabret.’ It 
might have been well to drop both ‘timbrel’ and 
‘tabret,’ neither of which conveys any clear sense 
to a modern ear, and adopt some such rendering as 
‘tambourine’ or ‘hand-drum.’ .The LXX always 
tr. AA by rvuravoy except in Job 21, where we 
have Wadrjpov, and Ezk 28, where a different 
Heb. text. has been followed. [This last may have 
been the case even in Job 21]. See, for a descrip- 
tion of the 4A, vol. iii. p. 462°. 

The AV rendering of Job 17° ‘aforetime I was 
as a tabret,’ has arisen from a confusion ef npn 
‘spitting’ [é7. e+.] with 7A ‘tambourine.’ The 
words 778 035? nap, ut parallelism with the preced- 
ing oy Seind can87 (‘1 am made [lit. ‘one hath 
made me’] a byword of the peoples’), mean ‘I am 
become one to be spit on in the face’ (RV ‘an 
open abhorring’). See A. B. Davidson, ad loc., 
and ef. the notes of Dillm. and Duhm. The LXX 
reproduces nzh by yédws, ‘a laughing-stock.’ 

J. A. SELBIE. 

TABRIMMON (jax, ‘RIMMON [Ramman] is 
good or is wise’ [see TABEEL]; B TaBepeud, A TaBer- 
panud, Luc. TaBepenpav).—The father of Benhadad, 
LK 1538: 


TACHES.—An old word of French origin (ef. 
attacher) used by AV to render the Heb. oD 7 
kérasim, which occurs only in P’s description of 
the tabernacle (Ex 26% 2: °3 351 ete.). The Gr. 
rendering is xpixo, which denotes the rings set in 
eyelets at the edge of a sail for the ropes to pass 
through; Vulg. cérewli, RV ‘clasps.’ The Heb. 
word evidently signifies some form of hook or 
clasp like the Roman jibula (see Rich, Dict. of 
Rom. and Gr. Antiq. s.v.). Fifty ‘taches’ or 
clasps of gold, attached at equal distances along 
the edge of one set of tapestry curtains, fitted into 
the same number of loops along the edge of the 
second set, and ‘coupled’ the two sets together. 
A similar arrangement of bronze clasps joined 
the two sets of hair curtains which formed the 
‘tent’ (see TABERNACLE, § vii. (@)). The veil 


which divided the tabernacle or ‘dwelling’ into 
two parts, the Holy Place and the Most Holy, was 
suspended immediately underneath the line of 


TACKLING 


clasps, a detail of considerable significance for the 
dimensions of the tabernacle (see § vil. (¢)). 
A. R. S. KENNEDY. 

TACKLING.—In Is 33% ‘Thy tacklings (352n) 
are loosed,’ the Heb. word plainly means a ship’s 
ropes. And that was the ordinary meaning of 
the Eng. word ‘tackling’ about 1611, as in Shaks. 
Rich. 117. iv. iv. 233— 


“Like a poor bark, of sails and tackling reft.’ 


But the Eng. word was also used more comprehen- 
sively of the whole gearing, as in Ascham’s Schole- 
master, 65, ‘Great shippes require costlie tack- 
ling.’ And so it is used in Ae 27! ‘We cast out 
with our own ‘hands the tackling of the ship’ 
(RVm ‘furniture’). The Greek word (cxev%) is as 
vague, says Rendall, as the English ‘furniture,’ 
and may include any heavy fittings that could be 
readily detached, or spare masts and spars. See 
SurIps AND Boats. 

The word is of Scand. origin; the Je in ‘tackle’ 
is the instrument, so that the tackle is that which 
takes hold of ; the ing is collective. 

J. HASTINGS. 

TADMOR (1 K 938 [so Kéré, AV, RVm; Tamar 
in Kéthibh and RV ; Bom., A Gepudd, Luc. O0du5p], 
2Ch 8* BK Ooedoudp, A Oedudp, Luc. Ocdudp).— 
The Tamar of 1 Kings is believed by the present 
writer to be the same place as the ‘Tadmor’ of 
2 Chronicles (see, however, art. TAMAR; G. A. 
Smith, HGAL? 270, n.*; Kittel, Kénige, ad loc.). 

Whatever view be held as to Tamar, Tadmor 
is undoubtedly the Palmyra of history, a city 
whose ruins have excited the admiration of all 
travellers, and whose history under the rule of 
Odenatus and Zenobia can never be read without 
feelings of high interest. The city rose from an 
oasis in the Syrian desert due to springs welling 
up through the sands, or from rivulets descending 
from the neighbouring hills, giving rise to vegeta- 
tion and groves of palms.* At a later period it 
was supplied with water by means of an aqueduct 
built by Justinian. The position of the city is about 
150 miles N.E. of Damascus, half-way between the 
valleys of the Orontes and the Euphrates; and the 
caravan routes in ancient times as well as in the 
beginning of our era, connecting the Persian Gulf 
with the Mediterranean, and between Northern 
Syria, Petra, and Central Arabia, passed through 
Palmyra. During the wars between Rome and 
Parthia, Palmyra endeavoured to maintain a 
position of neutrality ; and, about the year A.D. 
130, Hadrian took the city under his special favour, 
giving it the name of Adrianopolis. At a later 
period Palmyra received the Jus Italicum and 
became a Roman colony ; and in the early period of 
the Persian wars the city became an important 
military post, and the inhabitants thus gained a 
knowledge of military tactics which they after- 
wards turned to use against their instructors. 

Odenatus and Zenobia.—Up to this time Palmyra 
was governed by a senate; but on the defeat of 
the Roman army under Valerian by Sapor, king 
of Persia, and the rejection of the offer of alliance 
made by Odenatus, who had attained the position 
of king or prince of Palmyra, the Palmyrene army 
hovered round the Persian host as it was retreating 
across the Euphrates with the captive Roman 
emperor and enormous booty, and inflicted such 
loss on the Persians that they were glad to put the 
river between them and their pursuers.+ By this 
exploit Odenatus laid the foundation of his future 
fame and fortunes. With the consent of the 
emperor Gallienus the Roman senate conferred the 
title of Augustus on the brave Palmyrene, and 


* Gibbon, Decline and Fall, i. 396. F 
+ Peter Patricius, p. 25, quoted by Gibbon, Decline and Fali 


of the Roman Empire, i, 352. 
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seemed to entrust to him the government of the 
East, which he in effect already possessed. * 

On the death of Odenatus, by assassination, 
Zenobia his widow, who had shared with him the 
government of the kingdom, became his sole suc- 
cessor, with the title of ‘(Queen of Palmyra and the 
Kast.’ Of this remarkable personage Gibbon says : 
‘Modern Europe has produced several illustrious 
women who have sustained with glory the weight 
of empire; nor is our own age destitute of such 
distinguished characters. But if we except the 
doubtful achievements of Semiramis, Zenobia is 

erhaps the only woman whose superior genius 
oroke through the servile indolence imposed on her 
sex by the climate and manners of Asia. She 
claimed her descent from the Macedonian kings of 
Egypt, equalled in beauty her ancestor Cleopatra, 
and far surpassed that princess in chastity and 
valour.’*+ On ascending the throne (A.D. 267) 
Zenobia maintained the same policy of hostility, 
both to Persia and Rome, which had been adopted 
by her husband, and defeated a Roman army com- 
manded by Heraclianus, She also invited the 
celebrated Platonic philosopher Longinus to her 
capital to be her instructor in Greek literature and 
her counsellor in affairs of state. But Aurelian, 
who had ascended the throne of the Western 
empire, had resolved to endure no longer the 
authority of a rival in the East; and in A.D. 272 
he marched to attack Zenobia with all the forces 
of the empire. Zenobia, being but weakly sup- 
ported in the unequal contest by Varahran, 
successor to Sapor, was defeated in battle, and 
attempted to escape by flight towards the Eu- 
phrates,t but was captured on the banks of that 
river and brought before her conqueror, who 
carried her to Rome to grace his triumph. While 
crossing the straits which divide Europe from Asia, 
Aurelian received intelligence that the Palmyrenes 
had risen in revolt and massacred the governor and 
garrison he had left behind. Enraged at this con- 
duct he at once retraced his steps, and the helpless 
city felt the full weight of his resentment. A 
letter of Aurelian himself admits that old men, 
women, children, and peasants were involved in 
indiscriminate slaughter; but, taking pity on the 
miserable remnant of the inhabitants, he granted 
them permission to rebuild and inhabit the city. 
‘But (as Gibbon observes) it is easier to destroy 
than to restore. The seat of commerce, of arts, 
and of Zenobia gradually sank into an obscure 
town, a trifling fortress, and at length a miserable 
village. The present citizens of Palmyra, consist- 
ing of thirty or forty families, have erected their 
[mud] cottages within the spacious court of a 
magnificent temple.’ § 

Ruins.—The ruins of Palmyra attest its former 
magnificence. The principal building is the great 
Temple of the Sun (Baal), with its lofty arch and 
grand rows of columns, originally about 390 in 
number; but besides this there are remains of 
the walls of Justinian which enclosed the city, 
and outside the wall towards the north several 
ruined sepulchral towers, together with the remains 
of the aqueduct.|| For an account of the Gr. and 
Aram. inscriptions see de Vogiié, Syrie centrale, 
pp. 1-8. Cf. also the interesting ‘ Zolltarif’ (A.D. 
155) published by Reckendorf in ZDMG (1888), 
p. 370 ff. (text and com.) ; text in Lidzbarski. 


E. HULL. 

* Hist. August. Scrip. p. 180. 

+ Decline and Fall, i. 391. t Ib. 1. 398. 

§ Decline and Fall, i. 400 ; the history of Zenobia and Palmyra 
is taken principally from the writings of Pollio; Vopsicus in 
Hist. August. i.; a modern romance, Zenobia, or the all of 
Palmyra, by Rey. W. Ware (1844), will repay perusal. See also 
Wright, Palmyra and Zenobia, 1895. 

|| An excellent plan of Palmyra, taken from R. Wood's 
Ruines de Palmyre, will be found in Baedeker’s Palestine and 
Syria; and in Murray’s Syria and Pale.tine, one of less merit. 
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TAHAN (jnn).— The eponymous head of an 
Ephraimite clan, Nu 26°) (Tdvax), 1 Ch 7% (BA 
Odev, Luc. Oday). The gentilic name Tahanites 
(gna, 6 Tarax(e)/) occurs in Nu 26% @), 


TAHASH (wna, Tdyos)—A son of Nahor by his 
coneubine Reumah, Gn 22% [J]. The name means 
‘porpoise, and this animal was probably the totem 
of the (unidentified) tribe that bore it. 


TAHATH (non).—14. A Kohathite Levite, 1 Ch 
624 (Heb. 2) (B om., A®? sup ras Oda) *7 (Heb. 2) (BA 
Oda). 2 38. The eponym of two (unless the 
name has been accidentally repeated) Ephraimite 
families, 1 Ch 7° (A [only first time] Oda0, b om. 
both times). 


TAHATH (nnn; BA Luce. Kardaé, F Karddaé).— 
One of the twelve stations in the journeyings of 
the children of Israel which are mentioned only in 
Nu 33. It comes between Makheloth and Terah 
(v.25t-), and, like them, has not been identified. 


TAHCHEMONITE, AV Tachmonite.—See HAcu- 
MONI. 


TAHPANHES, TEHAPHNEHES (onisnn Jer 437 
44) 46, on3enn Ezk 3018, oisnn [text. error] in Acthibh 
of Jer 26, Tagvds, Tapval).—A city on the E. frontier 
of Lower Egypt. There is no doubt that it is the 
same place that was known to classical writers as 
Daphne. The etym. of the name is unknown, and 
no hieroglyphic equivalent has yet been found. It 
seems likely, however, that this frontier city was 
named ‘the beginning of the... (?)’ Za-hat-p... (2). 
The modern name, Tell Defneh (often mis-spelled 
Defeneh or Defenneh on maps) is very close to the 
Greek. The site is now a desolate mound on the 
edge of the desert, and but little removed from the 
brackish swamp of Lake Menzaleh. Formerly this 
district was to a great extent cultivated, being 
irrigated and drained by the Pelusiac branch of 
the Nile, now silted up. Pelusium, situate at the 
mouth of the Nile and surrounded by swamps, was 
nearly 20 miles away. Flinders Petrie excavated 
the site for the Egyp. Expl. Fund, and has demon- 
strated much of its history. One mound is appar- 
ently Ptolemaic and Roman, showinz where the 
Daphno of the Rom. itineraries had been. Another 
mound, still apparently bearing a name connecting 
it with the Jews, contained remains of a palace or 
citadel destroyed by fire, which stood in the midst 
of a great camp. In the camp and fortress were 
found amongst other things thousands of arrow- 
heads, of small weights, and many fragments of 
fine Gr. and Egyp. pottery ; while in the founda- 
tions of the central building were plaques inscribed 
with the name of the builder, Psammetichus 1. 
This king, the founder of the Saite dynasty (B.c. 
664) is recorded by Herodotus (ii. 30) to have estab- 
lished a garrison at Daphnie as one of three chief 
frontier posts, and the Greek objects found there 
show that Herodotus was referring to the same 
place when he mentions (ii. 154) that Psammetichus 
established a camp of lonians in this region. The 
number and variety of the weights afford some 
indication of the amount of trade and money- 
changing that must have gone on here. It is very 
unfortunate that no inscriptions of importance 
could be found; a great tablet of hard quartzite 
was indeed discovered, but, as it had been exposed 
for centuries to mutilation, few signs were left 
upon it. They are apparently the remains of a 
historical inscription of Psammetichus I. There 
was little indication of Daphne having existed 
before Psammetichus, but for two centuries from 
that time it was a frontier post of the highest 
importance, and a name particularly well known to 


nations living on the E. of Egypt. A colony of 
fugitive Jews under Johanan established themselves 
there after the murder of Gedaliah, Jer 437 44. 
The fulfilment of Jeremiah’s prophecy, made on 
this spot, that Nebuch. would invade and take 
Egypt (43°), has not yet been ascertained from 
the monuments, but the excavations gave evidence 
of violent destruction and conflagration. Herodotus 
(ii. 30) says that in his time the Persians kept 
up the garrison there. The place is mentioned 
Jth 1%. 
Hanes, in Is 304, can hardly be Daphne, for the 
latter did not rise to importance till a later date. 
F. Lu. GRIFFITH. 
TAHPENES (o327n; B Gexeweiva, A Oexeuiva, Lue. 
Ocxeueiva). —Thename of the queen of ‘ Pharaoh king 
of Egypt,’ who gave his sister in marriage to Hadad 
the Edomite before the death of David (1 K 11?%). 
Winckler (AT. Untersuch. 1-6), and still more 
Cheyne (Encye. Bibl. s.v. ‘Hadad’), consider the 
passage as full of corruptions, the chief point being 
that Mizraim (Egypt) should be corrected back to 
Musri (in North Arabia). If we accept the text as 
it stands, Hadad’s marriage was not so grand as to 
be improbable. David was contemporary with the 
weak 21st dynasty, which appears to have had no 
influence abroad ; nor is it probable that the 21st 
dynasty kings reigning at Tanis had any consider- 
able authority even over the high priests at Thebes. 
The name ‘ Tahpenes’ has an Egyptian appearance, 
but has not hitherto been found on the monu- 
ments. F, Lu. GRIFFITH. 


TAHREA (yrnn).—A grandson of Mephibosheth, 
1 Ch 9*' (B Oapdx, A Oapa, Luc. Oapda). The name 
appears (prob. by a copyist’s error) in 8” as Tarea 
(vasa; B Oepée, A Oapée, Luc. Gapda). 


TAHTIM HODSHI, THE LAND OF (19 DATA PIE 5 
B els tiv OaBacdy 4 éstw Nadacai, A els yi Edawy 
"Adacal ; terra inferiora Hodsi).—A place east of 
Jordan, which Joab and his officers visited when 
making the census for David (2 8 24°). It is men- 
tioned between Gilead and Dan-jaan. The MT, 
however, is certainly corrupt. In all probability 
we should read avip onmng ‘to the land of the 
Hittites, towards Kadesh (sc. &. on the Orontes].’ 
The emendation ornra is due to Hitzig (GVJ p. 29), 
nvap to Thenius (who suggested °77p or mvp). Both 
emendations, which are strikingly confirmed b 
Lue. eis yjv Xerrielu Kadjs, are accepted by Wellh., 
Driver, Budde, e¢ af. Another emendation of ‘vn 
is that of Ewald (His¢. iii. 162), who would read 
join (Hermon). This is supported by Buhl (GAP 
69), and somewhat favoured by Lohr and H. P. 
Smith (Sam. ad loe.), mainly on the ground that 
Kadesh on the Orontes is too far north to suit the 
requirements of the passage. C. W. WILSON. 


TAKE.—The verb ‘to take’ is one of a short 
list of English words which Earle ‘can offer with 
most confidence as words which have come in 
through Danish agency’ (Philology, § 59). It is 
at any rate a Seand. word; and from the mean- 
ing of the Gothie tehan and its relation to Lat. 
tangere it is probable that its earliest meaning 
is to ‘touch with the hand,’ as in Morris’ Old Eng. 
Misc. p. 31, ‘ Ure lord . . . spredde his hond, and 
tok his lepre; . . . and al so rathe he was i-warisd 
of his maladie.” From this would easily flow ‘lay 
hold of,’ ‘seize,’ ‘receive,’ and the like. The ex- 


amples that deserve attention in AV may be 
grouped as follows :— 

“1. To seize one’s person: Sir 23%. ‘This man shall 
be punished in the streets of the city, and where 
he suspecteth not he shall be taken (macOjoera)’ ; 
Jn 7 ‘Then they sought to take him (midoa), but 
Cf. Mt 4” Tind, 


no man laid hands on him.’ 
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‘When Jesus had hearde that Jhon was taken, he 
departed into Galile.’ 

2. To come upon one unexpectedly: 2 Mac 5” 
‘Taking the Jews keeping holiday, he commanded 
his men to arm themselves’; 1 Co 3" ‘He taketh 
the wise in their own craftiness.’? Cf. Earle, 
Microcos. ‘ A Constable’—‘ Hee is a very carefull 
man in his Otlice, but if hee stay up after Mid- 
night you shall take him napping’; Shaks. As 
You Like Jt, tv. i. 175, ‘ You shall never take her 
without her answer, unless you take her without 
her tongue.’ So to be taken (é.e. ‘ overtaken’) 
with night, Sir 367° ; with evil, Gn 19; disease, 
2 Mac 97, Mt 4%; fever, Lk 4°; palsy, 1 Mac 9° ; 
pangs, Mic 4°; one’s iniquities, Pr 5%; a de- 
moniacal seizure, Mk 98; fear, Lk 8°”, Cf. Lk 
7° Rhem. ‘And feare tooke them al, and they 
magnified God’; Rutherford, Letters, 61, ‘Take 
you no fear.’ 

3. ‘Take’ was formerly used of the fascination 
of some good or bad influence, which was often 
supposed to be due to supernatural powers. Thus 
Palsgrave, ‘ Taken, as chyldernes lymmes be by 
the fayiies, faée’; Cotgrave, ‘fée, taken, be- 
witched’®; Markham, Zreatise on Horses, ‘A horse 
that is bereit of his feeling, mooving, or styrring, 
is said to be taken . . . some farriers conster the 
word taken to be striken by some planet or evil 
spirit.’ So Pr 6” ‘Lust not after her beauty in 
thine heart ; neither let her take thee with her 
eyelids’ (anpm>m, LXX pndé cvvapracbys) ; so 67; 
Sir 94 ‘Use not much the company of a woman 
that is a singer, lest thou be taken with her 
attempts’ (ujmore ados; RV ‘Lest haply thou be 
caught’), 237. Cf. Bunyan, Holy War, 17, ‘They 
were taken with the forbidden fruit’; Adams, 
II Peter 46, ‘It is said that Judith’s pantofles 
ravished Holofernes’ eyes ; her sandals took him.’ 

4. The following phrases demand attention: (1) 
Take care, in the sense of ‘ be anxious’ (see CARE), 
To 5” ‘Take no care, my sister, he shall return in 
safety’ (ui) Adyov éxe); 1 Co 9 ‘Doth God take 
care for oxen?’ (uy Trav Body wédet rE Ge; RV ‘Is 
it for the oxen that God careth?’ Tind. ‘ Doth 
God take thought for oxen?’—See THOUGHT. 
(2) Lake indignation, Bel* ‘They took great 
indignation’ (j7yavdxrnoay Nav) ; 2 Mac 4 (édeiva- 
gov). The usual phrase is ‘to have indignation,’ 
as Mal 14, Mt 26°. (3) Take heart, Bar 4° ‘Take 
a good heart, O Jerusalem’ (@dpce). (4) Take one’s 
journey, Dt 24. Cf. Ex 40% Tind. ‘When the 
clowde was taken up from of the habitacyon, the 
children of Israel toke their iornayes as oft as 
they iornayed.’ (5) Vake order, see ORDER. Cf. 
Ac 82 Rheims, ‘Devout men tooke order for 
Stephens funeral.’ (6) Take a taste of, 2 Mac 138 
‘When the king had taken a taste of the man- 
liness of the Jews’ (eiAndds yedow). (7) Lake 
thought, see THOUGHT. (8) Take im vain, see 
VAIN, and ef. Erasmus, Crede, 153, ‘ This thynge 
is to be noted and marked that he dyd not saye, 
thou shalte not name god, but he sayde, thou shalte 
not take the name of god. For that thynge is 
taken which is applyed and put to some use, and 
that thynge is taken in vayne and indiscreetly 
which is taken to a prophane and a vyle use, as 
when a man swereth by god in a matter of smal 
wayghte or valoure.’ 

Notice, finally, some antiquated uses of the 
phrase ¢o take up: (1) To lift, Is 40 ‘He taketh 
up the isles as a very little thing’; cf. Ac 7* ‘Ye 
took up the tabernacle of Molech’ (i.e. to carry it 
about with you); 21!° ‘ We took up our carriages’ 
(drocxevacduevor, edd. émusk., RV ‘made ready’). 
(2) To translate to heaven, 2 K 2' ‘When the Lord 
would take up Elijah into heaven by a whirl- 
wind,’ 2!°, Ac 12 ‘Until the day in which he was 
taken up,’ 1", (3) To utter, used of a par- 


|}and a wailing, Jer 91. 
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able, as Nu 237 ‘He took up his parable, and 
BERL Koy PU EbRUe Gee UN bie: OA Takeo Bl sy Culley cobs 2) 
proverd, Is 144; a word, Am 5!; a reproach, Ps 15°; 
a lamentation, Jer 7, Ezk 191; a weeping, Jer 9; 
Cf. Ps 164 ‘Nor take up 
their names into my lips’; Ezk 36% ‘ Ye are taken 
up in the lips of talkers.’ (4) In Neh 5? the mean- 
ing is to obtain on credit. ‘We take up our: corn 
for them, that we may eat and live’ (RV ‘let us 
get corn’; see Ryle’s note). Cf. Jonson, Hvery 
Man out of his Humour, i. 1, ‘I will take up, and 
bring myself in credit, sure.’ J. HASTINGS. 


TALE.—The Anglo-Sax. talw meant a ‘number’ 
(ef. Germ. Zah/) as well as a ‘narrative,’ and the 
verb ¢ellan meant to ‘ count’ as well as to ‘narrate.’ 
In all the examples but one of ‘ tale’ in AV (apart 
from the Apocr.) it means ‘number’ or ‘sum.’ 
Thus Ex 5° ‘And the tale of the bricks which 
they did make heretofore, ye shall lay upon 
them’; so 538, 18 1877, 1 Ch 9%. In Nu 1** Tindale 
speaks of Benjamin being numbered ‘ by the tale 
of names,’ but in 1° Zebulun is counted ‘after the 
numbre of names,’ and in 1° Dan is numbered ‘in 
the samme of names.’ 

In like manner ‘tell’ occurs frequently in the 
sense of ‘ count,’ as Gn 15° ‘ Tell the stars, if thou 
be able to number them’; 2 Ch 2? ‘Solomon told 
out threescore and ten thousand men to bear 
burdens’ ; Sir 18? ‘ Who shall number the strength 
of his majesty, and who shall tell out all his 
mercies?’ Cf. 18 14' Cov. ‘Saul sayde unto the 
people that was with him, Tell and se which of us 
is gone awaye. And whan they nombred, be- 
holde, Jonathas and his wapen bearer was not 
there’; Is 10" Cov. ‘The trees also of his felde 
shalbe of soch a nombre, that a childe maye tell 
them’; Nu 127 Cov. ‘ All that were able to warre, 
were tolde in the trybe of Juda’; cf. also Jer 33", 
1 K 8°, 2 K 12”, Ps 22)? 48” 56° 1474 (in several of 
which ‘tell’ might be misunderstood as =‘ men- 
tion’), and Milton, L’ Allegro, 67— 

* And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.’ 

In 18 27" oceurs the expression ‘tell on,’ used, 
as it is still vulgarly, in the sense of ‘inform 
against.’ J. HASTINGS. 


TALENT.—See artt. MONEY and WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


TALITHA CUMI.—The command addressed by 
our Lord to the daughter of Jairus (Mk 5%), and 
interpreted by the Evangelist, ‘Maiden, I say 
unto thee, arise.’ The Aram. words 0p xmdy (so 
Dalman, Gram. d. Jid.-Pal. Aramidisch, p. 118, 
n.6; p. 266, n. 1) have been variously transliterated 
in Greek MSS of NT. Tisch., with NACLNIL, 
reads raki0a; WH, with B, radreéd (see on the 
spelling Westcott-Hort, V7’. ii. Append. p. 155, and 
Winer-Schmiedel, Gram. pp. 43, 44). D has the 
extraordinary variant vapird (found in different 
forms in Old Latin texts, e.g. the curious reading 
of ¢, tabea acultha; cf. Chase, Syro-Latin Text, 
p. 109 ff.). Kod (rather than Kxodu) has the best 
attestation. This is borne out by the occurrence 
of the same imperative op in the Talmud, used 
in Shabb. 1106 ‘seven times in one page,’ where 
a woman is addressed (so Edersheim, Life and 
Times of Jesus, i. p. 631). radvdd is probably the 
Aramaic fem. of *b»v, found in Hebrew only in 
plur. oxdy. The relating of the actual (Aramaic) 
words used by Jesus is characteristic of St. Mark’s 
graphic narrative ; cf. 71 *+ 149° 15%. It is need- 
less to speak of ‘mysterious Aramaic words’ as 
Keim does (Jesus of Nazara, iv. p. 170) on the 
assumption that the Gospels clothe our Lord’s 
words of command given in miraculous healings 
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‘in Aramaic... as if they were magical formule’ 
(ili. p. 183). The Evangelist simply reports the 
very sounds which fell from Jesus’ lips upon the 
ears of the chosen disciples on a specially solemn 
and memorable occasion. 
: H. A. A. KENNEDY. 
TALMAL (*9n).—4. A clan, possibly of Aramaic 
origin, resident in Hebron at the time of the 
Hebrew conquest and driven thence by Caleb 
(Nu 13% [BA Ocedamely, Luc. Oadapelv], Jos 15'4 
[B Ooadpvei, A and Lue. Oadpal], Jg 1° [B Oodpetr, 
A Oapei, Lue. Oodnel]). See, further, art. AHIMAN, 
No. 4. 2. Son of Ammihur (or Ammihud), king 
of Geshur, and a contemporary of David to whom 
he gave his daughter Maacah in marriage. He 
was still living many years after Maacah’s mar- 
riage, for her son Absalom, when he fled from 
David after the death of Amnon, found refuge 
with Talmai at Geshur (2S 3° [B Ooupel, A Ooruel, 
Luc. Oodui] 13°7 [B Oodrparyu, A Ooropual, Lue. 
OBorui], 1 Ch 3? [B Ooapat, A Oodrmel, Luc. Oodropt)). 
G. B. GRAY. 
TALMON (j2¢v, in Neh 12% jinbx).—The name of 
a family of temple gatekeepers, 1 Ch 9", Ezr 2”, 
Neh 7 11 12% (B Tauwudu, Tehuwv, Tehapov, Teda- 
pelyv; A Tedudv, Teduwov, Tort\uwr; Luc. Deduwr, 
except in 1 Ch 9!" TeAuwy), See, also, TELEM. 


TAMAR (1 ‘ palm-tree’).—1. (Oaudp) A Canaan- 
ite woman, married to ER and then to his brother 
ONAN. When Judah, deterred by the death, 
successively, of two sons, hesitated to give his sur- 
viving son, Shelah, to perform the duty of levir 
(see MARRIAGE, vol. ili. p. 269%), Tamar, who had 
assumed the disguise of a kédéshah in order to 
effect her purpose, became by her father-in-law 
himself the mother of twin sons, PEREZ and ZERAH 
(Gn 38 [J], Ru 4%, 1 Ch 24, Mt 13). 2. (Onudp, 
Oaudp) The beautiful sister of Absalom, who was 
violated and brutally insulted by her half-brother, 
Amnon, 28 13). This conduct led to the murder 
of the latter by Absalom, v.* The significance 
of v.8 (‘speak unto the king, for he will not with- 
hold me from thee’) is noticed in art. MARRIAGE, 
vol. ili. p. 267". 3. A daughter of Absalom (28 
14” B Onudp, A Oaudp). The LXX adds that she 
became the wife of Rehoboam. She would thus 
be identical with MAACAH of 1 K 152, 2 Ch 1120, 
Inde:d Lucian reads Maayd even in 28 1427, This 
question, however, of the identity of Rehoboam’s 
wife is involved in considerable obscurity. See 
the Comm. ad loc. J. A. SELBIE. 


TAMAR (1m ‘palm-tree’; Oamudy; Thamar).— 

4. In the vision of Ezekiel, the eastern boundary 

of the land which the twelve tribes were to inherit 
was to terminate at the East, or Dead Sea: and 
the 8. houndary was to be ‘from Tamar as far as 
the waters of Meriboth-kadesh to the wady of 
Egypt? (Ezk 47 ; read also 7799 ‘unto Tamar,’ for 
yan ‘ye shall measure’ in y.!8), The land was to 

be divided into parallel strips extending from E. 

| to W., and the southern strip was to be assigned 
to Gad, whose 8. houndary was to be that of the 
twelve tribes (Ezk 485). A comparison of the 
boundaries in Ezk 47 with those given in Nu 34, 
shows that the same limits are intended, and 
Tamar must therefore be looked for in the vicinity 
of the ascent of Akrabbim to the S. of the Dead 
Sea (cf. the boundary of Judah in Jos 15'4). 
Tamar cannot be ‘ Hazazon-tamar which is 
Engedi’ (2 Ch 20°), for this place is near the 
middle of the W. shore of the Dead Sea, and 
is mentioned under its later name by Ezekiel 
(47°). It may possibly be the Asasan Thamar 
of Eusebius and Jerome (Qnom. 85. 3, 210. 86), 
which they identified with Thamara, a village 
with a fort and Roman garrison, which was a 
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day’s journey from Hebron on the road to Elath. 
This place appears as Thamaro in the Peutinger 
Tables, on the road from Hebron to Petra; and as 
a place in Judiea in Ptolemy (Vv. xvi. 8). But it 
has not yet been identified. 

2. In 1 K 98 the RV, following the Kethibh, 
reads Tamar (B om., A Gepudé) as the name of one 
of the places which Solomon built, whilst AV, 
following the Kéré, reads Tadmor (cf. 2 Chess): 
All the other places mentioned in this passage, 
Gezer, Beth-horon, and Baalath, are in Southern 
Palestine, and the expression ‘Tamar in the 
wilderness, in the land,’ seems to imply that, like 
Baalath, it was either in the Negeb, or in the 
wilderness of Judah. It is probably the same 
place as No. 4 above. ‘Tadmor’ of the Kéré 
prob. came from 2 Ch 84, and its place there may 
have been due to a characteristic desire on the 
part of the Chronicler to bring Solomon into con- 
nexion with the historic Palmyra (see Thenius or 
Kittel, ad loc.). C. W. WILSON. 


TAMARISK (x, dpovpa).—This name occurs 3 
times in OT (RV-only ; see GROVE, No. 2). Abra- 
ham planted a tamarisk tree in Beersheba, Gn 21° 
(J); Saul sat under the tamarisk 7273 1S 22°; Saul 
and his sons were buried under the tamarisk in 
Jabesh, 1S 31%. There are 8 or perhaps 9 species 
of tamarisk in Palestine and Syria. Of these the 
most abundant are Zamarix Syriaca, Boiss., T. 
tetrandra, Pall., 7. tetragyna, Ehr., and 7. Pat. 
lasti, Desv., all of which are found along the coast. 
There are also 7. Jordanis, Boiss., 7. mannifera, 
Ehr., Z. articulata, Vahl, and 7. macrocarpa, 
Bunge, desert species. They are shrubs or small 
trees, with a flattened hemispherical comus, and 
brittle branches and twigs, with minute scale-like 
leaves, white or pinkish, perfect or dicecious flowers, 
in dense spike-like racemes. Most of them thrive, 
especially in sandy soil, or exposures where they 
receive the-sea air laden with salt. They some- 
times attain a height of 30 ft., and would easily, 
in that case, serve as landmarks (18 22°). The 
tamarisk in Jabesh may have marked a shrine. 

G. E. Post. 

TAMMUZ (non, Oauuot’g, Adonis).—In the 6th 
year of Jehoiachin’s captivity, and the 5th day 
of the 6th month, Ezekiel saw women in the north 
gate of the temple ‘weeping for Tammuz’ (Ezk 
84). Tammuz was a Bab. deity whose worship 
had been imported into the west at an early period. 
The name was originally the Sumerian Dumu-zi, 
‘the son of life,’ which became in Semitic Baby- 
lonian Dweu-zu and Diuzu, though in Babylonian 
contract-tablets of the age of Abraham we also 
find Tamuzw (see Kec. de trav. relat. d la phil. et 
arch. égyp. et assyr. t. xvii. p. 39 note). The 
form Taz given by en-Nedim, an Arab writer of 
the 10th century, contains a reminiscence of the 
abbreviated form, like the Thoas and, Theias of 
Greek mythology. 

Tammuz was originally the Sun-god, the son 
of Ea and the goddess Sirdu, and the bridegroom 
of the goddess Istar. He seems to have been 
primarily a god of Eridu, the culture-city of Baby- 
lonia on the Persian Gulf. His home was under 
the shade of the tree of life or world-tree, which 
grew in the midst of the garden of Eridu, and on 
either side of which flowed the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates. The legendary poems of Babylonia 
described him as a shepherd, cut off in the beauty 
of youth, or slain by the boar’s tusk of winter 
(see Macrob. Saturn. i. 21), for whom the goddess 
Istar mourned long and vainly. She even de- 
scended into Hades (see BABYLONTA, vol. i. p. 221») 
in the hope of restoring him to life, and the hymn 
which described her descent through the seven 
gates of the infernal world was recited at the 
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annual commemoration of the death of the god 
by ‘the wailing men and wailing women.’ This 
took place in Babylonia on the 2nd day of the 
4th month, which bore, accordingly, the name of 
Tammuz (our June), the day being called a day 
of ‘weeping.’ Istar was believed to have mourned 
her lover with the words, ‘O my brother, the only 
(son) !’ and to these the mourners further added, 
‘Ah me, ah me!’ This mourning for the ‘only 
son” is referred to in Am 8 (cf. Zee 12"), and 
the words of the refrain are given in Jer 22%, 
Under the form of aidwor (ai-leni, ‘woe to us’) 
they were carried from Phoenicia to Greece, and 
gave rise to the belief in the mythical Linos. 

In Canaan Tammuz was addressed as Adonai, 
‘my lord,’ the Greek Adonis, and the story of 
Adonis and Aphrodité, the Ashtoreth or Istar of 
the Semites, made its way to Cyprus, and from 
thence to Greece. But Tammuz had long since 
changed his character. He had ceased to be the 
young and beautiful Sun-god, and had become the 
representative of the vegetation of spring, growing 
by the side of the canals of Babylonia, but parched 
and destroyed by the fierce heats of the summer. 
Hence in Babylonia his funeral festival came to 
be observed in the month of June, and in Palestine 
two months later. 

Gebal was the chiet seat of the Pheen. observance 
of the festival. In the red marl brought down in 
the spring-time by the river Adonis (now Nahr 
Ibrahim), the women of Gebal saw the blood of 
the slaughtered god. ‘Gardens of Adonis’ were 
planted, pots filled with earth and cut herbs, 
which soon withered away, and in which a wooden 
figure of the god had been placed. The wailing 
women tore their hair and lacerated their breasts 
during the seven days that the period of lamen- 
tation lasted. In the time of the 26th Egyp. 
dynasty, Adonis of Gebal was identified with 
Osiris, and the festival of his resurrection was 
accordingly commemorated as well as that of his 
death. ‘he announcement of it was made by a 
head of papyrus which came over the waves from 
Egypt, while the Alexandrians declared that it 
was at Gebal that Isis had found the dismembered 
limbs of Osiris (see Lucian, de Dea Syr. 7). How 
the funeral festival was celebrated in the temple 
of Aphrodité (Ashtoreth) on the Lebanon is de- 
scribed by Lucian (de Dea Syr. 6). In an ancient 
Bab. hymn Tammuz is called ‘ the lord of Hades.’ 

In the Nabatwan Agriculture of Kuthami, a 
Mendaite writer of Chaldzea in the 5th cent. A.D., 
we are tuld of the temple of the Sun at Babylon, 
in which the images of the gods from all the 
countries of the world gathered themselves 
together to weep for Tammuz, and Ibn Wah- 
shiyyah, the translator of the work into Arabic, 
adds that he had ‘lit upon another Nabatan 
book, in which the legend of Tammuz was nar- 
rated in full; how he summoned a king to worship 
the 7 (planets) and the 12 (signs of the Zodiac), 
and how the king put him to death, and how he 
still lived after being killed, so that he had to put 
him to death several times in a cruel manner, 
Tammuz coming to life again each time, until at 
last he died.’ Abft Sayyid Wahb ibn Ibrahim 
(quoted by en-Nedim) states that, the festival of 
weeping women in honour of ‘Ta’uz’ was on the 
15th of Tammuz, and that Ta’uz had been put to 
death by having his bones ground in a mill. The 
Grzeco-Phenician version of the legend is given 
by Melito in his Apology (Cureton’s Spicileq. 
Syriacum, p. 25 of Syr. text): ‘The sons of 
Pheenicia worshipped Balthi (Beltis), the queen 
of Cyprus. For she loved Tamuzo, the son of 
Kuthar, the king of the Pheenicians, and she for- 
sook her kingdom and came to dwell in Gebal, a 
fortress of the Pheenicians. And at that time she 


made all the villages subject to Kuthar the king. 
lor before Tamuzo she had loved Ares, and com- 
mitted adultery with him, and Hephestos her 
husband caught her, and was jealous of her. And 
Ares came and slew Tamuzo on Lebanon while he 
was hunting the wild boars. And trom that time 
Balthi remained in Gebal, and died in the city of 
Aphaka where ‘Tamuzo was buried.’ 

Lirprature.—Sayce, Rel. of the Ancient Babylonians, ch. iv. + 
Frazer, Golden Bowgn, i. 278 [2 ii. 115 ff., 253 f.1; W. R. Smith, 
ARS (Index s, ‘Adonis’); Jensen, Kosmol. der Bab., passim ; 
Movers, Pron. i. 191, 202 ff. ; Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyr., 
1898, pp: 482, 564, 574, etc. ; Toy in PB, ‘ Ezekiel,’ ad loc. ; and 
the Comm. on lzeisiel, esp. those of A. B. Davidson, Bertholet, 
and Kretzschmar; also Cheyne on Is 1710 and Driver on Dn 
1187 (where Tammuz is very prob. alluded to). 


A. H. SAYCE. 

TANHUMETH (n>n:5).—The father (?) of Seraiah, 
one of the Heb. captains who joined Gedaliah at 
Mizpah. He is called in 2 K 25% the NrvOPHATH- 
ITE, but in Jer 40 [Gr. 47]® the words ‘and the 
sons of EPHAI’ come between ‘Tanhumeth’ and 
‘the Netophathite’ both in MT and LXX. The 
form of the name Zanhuwmeth (LXX in 2 K 25% 
B Oavéuad, A Oavéuay, Luc. Oaveéuad; in Jer 478 
B Oavéuad, A Oavaéued) looks like a feminine 
(cf. Lagarde, bild. d. Non. 126f.). 


TANIS (Tavis), Jth 12°.—See Zoan. 


TANNER (8vpcev’s) occurs only in Ac 9% 10% ® of 
the Simon at whose house St. Peter lodged in 
Joppa; but tanning was a trade that the Jews 
carried on in OT times (Ex 25°, Lv 13%). It was, 
however, regarded with aversion (see the citations 
from Talm. in Farrar, S¢. Pawil, i. 264n.), as it 
necessitated more or less of ceremonial unclean- 
ness, especially if the skins of unclean animals 
were dealt with. The fact that St. Peter did not 
hesitate to lodge in the house of a tanner indicates 
that he had already become somewhat liberal in his 
views regarding the ceremonial law. Simon’s house 
was by the seaside, which accords with the custom 
to-day in towns by the sea. In ancient times 
tanneries were usually without the walls of towns, 
because of the unclean character of the trade, and 
the disagreeable odours caused by the work. 

The process of preparing skins for use by the 
Jews may be inferred from what is known of it 
among the Egyptians and Arabs. The hair of the 
skins was removed by lime or the acrid juice of the 
Periploca secamine, a desert plant (Wilkinson, Ane. 
Egyp. i. 186, ed. 1878); the skins were first treated 
with flour and salt for three days, and cleansed 
from fat and other extraneous matter. The stalks 
of the above plant were pounded and placed in 
water, and then applied to the inner surface of the 
skin. This caused the hair to loosen, after which 
the skin was left to dry for two or three days, and 
then subjected to the turther processes of tanning. 
In these they used the pods of the Sunt or Acacia 
Nilotica, which is common in the desert, or the 
bark or leaves of certain species of Semac, Rhus 
Coriaria or Rk. oxycanthoides, the former of which 
is common throughout the country (see Post’s 
Flora of Syr. and Pal.). 

Though the trade of the tanner in general was 
disliked by the Jews, the preparation of skins for 
parchment was regarded as an honourable calling. 

H. Porter. 

TAPHATH (n5»; B* TaPddel, A Vadard, Lue. 
TaBad0).—Daughter of Solomon and wife of Ben- 
abinadab, 1 K 4". 


TAPPUAH (nv; B Garros, A Oadgod, Luc. beG- 
pov@).—A ‘son’ of Hebron, 1 Ch 2”, 


TAPPUAH (m5n ‘apple’).—1.(BA om., Luc. Oa¢- 
gova) A town in the Shephélah mentioned between 
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En-gannim and Enam, and in the same group with 
Zanoah, Jarmuth, Adullam, and Socoh (Jos 15%). 
It was probably to the N. of Wddy es-Sunt, but 
the site has not been recovered. Tristram (Bible 
Places, p. 48) proposes ‘Artif, near Zorah; G. A. 
Smith (7GHL 202n.) places it in Wddy el- 
‘Afranj. 2. (B Tago’, Oapdd, A "Edpové, Oaplud) 
A town on the border of Ephraim (Jos 168), which 
lay within the territory of Ephraim, whilst its 
lands belonged to Manasseh (Jos 178). It is men- 
tioned in connexion with the brook Ianah (Wddy 
Kdna), and is probably the same place as En- 
tappuah. Tristram (Bible Places, p. 195) suggests 
‘Atuf, on the N. side of Wddy el-Ferrah. See 
EN-TAPPUAH. 38. (B ’Arago’r, A Oagpgotd) One of 
the towns W. of Jordan whose kings Joshua smote 
(Jos 12%). It is mentioned between Bethel and 
Hepher, and was perhaps the same place as No, 2 
above; but this is by no means certain. 
C. W. WILSON. 

TARALAH (nbson ; B Oapendd, A Oapard ; Tha- 
rala).—A town of Benjamin mentioned between 
Irpeel and Zelah (Jos 18-7). It was unknown to 
Eusebius and Jerome (OQnom. Oepaud, Therama), 
and its site has not yet been recovered. 


C. W. WILSON. 


TAREA.—See TAHREA. 

TARES ((fdva).—There are 4 species of tares 
in the Holy Land: Loliwm perenne, L., the Ray 
Grass, L. multifiorum, Gaud., L. rigidum, Gaud., 
and L. temulentum, L., the Bearded Darnel. The 
latter is the most common in the grain fields, and, 
being as tall as the wheat and barley, is doubtless 
the plant intended in the parable (Mt 137°), The 
other species are lower, and have more slender 
spikes, and smaller grains. The Gr. and Lat. 
zizania are prob. derived from the Arab. zdn or 
zuwdn, the common name for the tare. The seeds 
are poisonous to man and the herbivorous animals, 
producing sleepiness, vertigo, nausea, vomiting, 
diarrhea, and convulsions, and sometimes death. 
They are, however, innocuous to poultry. They 
are sold in all Oriental grain markets as food for 
chickens. It is customary to gather out of the 
grain fields, not only tares, but all the taller plants 
growing among the grain, which can be easily 
pulled up without causing the person engaged to 
bend over in a way to endanger breaking the stalks 
of grain. This not only cleans the fields of other 
plants, but furnishes a large amount of forage for 
cattle. The allusion in the parable is in substantial 
accord with modern custom in the East, which is 
to leave the cleaning of the fields until the grain 
is well advanced towards the harvest, and can be 
readily distinguished from all other plants. Then 
the women and children go into the fields and weed 
them out, so that an Oriental grain farm in harvest- 
time is a model of cleanness and beauty. The Tal- 
mud asserts that tares are degenerate wheat ; and 
Tristram (with Thomson and others) says that the 
peasants of the Holy Land believe ‘that the darnel 
and the wheat spring from the same seed. . . and 
that in very wet seasons the wheat itself turns to 
tares; the fact being that, in such seasons, the 
wheat perishes, while the rain is favourable to the 
development of the darnel’ (Nat. Hist. 487). It is 
clear, however, that the owner of the field, in the 
parable, had no such idea, as he attributes the re- 
sult to the sowing of the seeds of tares by the hand 
of an enemy. The bearing of this parable upon 
theories of the Church and of Church government 
is beyond the scope of the present article, and must 
be studied in works on the Parables. 

G. E. Post. 

TARGET.—1.=a mark to aim at; see MARK 
(vol. iii. p. 244). 2.=a shield; see BUCKLER and 
SHIELD. 
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TARGUM (o17n* ‘translation,’ ‘interpretation,’ 
ef. ona Ezr 47).—The Targums are the transla- 
tions or paraphrases of the OT books made in the 
Aram. dialect, which superseded Hebrew as a 
spoken language among the Jewish population of 
Palestine and Babylon. The language of the 
Tareums was formerly called Chaldee, but, while 
the incorrectness of this is universally recognized, 
no quite satisfactory designation has replaced it. 
The Targums were composed in Palestine; their 
languave is the Aramaic of Judea, a later repre- 
sentative of the Aramaic already found in Ezra 
and Daniel.t In the features that chiefly distin- 
guish Eastern and: Western Aramaic it agrees 
with the old Pal. forms as against the dialect of 
the Bab. Talmud. Those Targums that were offici- 
ally recognized in the Bab. schools probably owe 
something to the influence of the Aramaic spoken 
by those who edited and copied them, while the 
influence of the Hebrew is seen in those transla- 
tions which exhibit least tendency to free com- 
position and paraphrase.+ 

Jewish tradition connects the origin of the 
Targums with the need for an intelligible trans- 
lation felt by those who no longer spoke or easily 
understood the Heb. language. The disuse of Heb. 
as the vernacular of the Jews, before the en- 
croachments of Aramaic on all sides, was a very 
gradual process, and was probably not general 
much betore the time of Christ. Several books 
or parts of books in the OT canon stand as proof 
that Heb. was written and read fully three cen- 
turies after the return from Babylon. The bilin- 
gual character of the books of Ezra and Daniel 
(however it is to be explained) presupposes equal 
familiarity with both languages. Then the Semitic 
words which oceur in the Nl are, with few excep- 
tions, Aramaic. Probably the desire to possess 
explanations of the Heb. text in Aramaic made 
itself felt in some places earlier than in others. 
The first translations consisted of the oral explana- 
tions given along with the reading of the Sabbath 
lessons in the synagogue. These were made by 
a class or guild of interpreters called méthorgé- 
mdanim (o3DINTD), appointed for the purpose, but 
in no sense was their exposition regarded as 
official or ‘authorized.’ How far back the custom 
extended we cannot be certain. The Mishna 
(c. 200 A.D.) contains some rules made to regulate 
the practice.g Thus the reading of the Law was 
to proceed verse by verse, first in Heb. by the 
reader, and then its Aram. equivalent by the 
méthorgéman. In the reading of the lesson from 
the Prophets three verses at a time might be read, 
to be followed by their Aram. rendering. There 
is no mention here of reading out of written 
Targums, and elsewhere|| the use of such writ- 
ings was forbidden, at least for the Law, in the 
Sabbath service, but not the preparation and use 
of them by individuals for private study or school 
instruction (see, further, art. SYNAGOGUE, p. 641°), 
There must therefore have been a time when the 
caprice of the méthorgeman contributed to the form 
of the translation, and in fact it is known that 
certain renderings which have found their way 
into the Targums were not approved.] Neverthe- 
less, the general phraseology of the oral trans- 
lations would tend to become fixed by the custom 
of learning them, and by the recurring use of 
them in public. Thus we find in NT times traces 
of Aram. renderings of Heb. verses in books like 


* Etymology unknown; probably non-Semitic. 

+ Noldeke, GGA, 1872, p. 828f.; Die Semitischen Sprachen, 
1899, p. 35f. 

{ Noldeke, Lit. Centralbl. 1877, p. 304f., 1884, p. 1845f.; 
Dalman, Grammatik, p. 9, Die Worte Jesu, pp. 66, 67. 

§ Meg. iy. 4. 

|| Jerus. Meg. iv. 1. 

{j See passages enumerated in Dalman, Grammatik, p. 24, 
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the Psalms.* The agreement of these with read- 
ings still found in Targums, which we know were 
not reduced to their present form till long after, 
cannot be purely accidental. The tradition of 
the confiscation of a Targum on Job in the Ist 
cent. A.D.t shows that written Targums existed 
then, though the use of them was not countenanced 
by the authorities and guardians of the sacred 
text. Of the character of these earliest attempts 
at translating the Heb. Scriptures into Aramaic 
we know nothing, as none of them have come down 
tous. All those in our hands are the products of 
a much later time, none perhaps older than the 
4th or 5th cent. A.D. Like much else in Jewish 
literature, these late productions were based upon 
older exegetic material, the origin of which lies 
far behind our first means of access to it. But it 
is no longer possible for us to separate the different 
strata and assign them to different ages of com- 

osition. The examinations of them which have 

een made in this direction do not yield a suflicient 
number of cases of distinctly older contents to 
enable us with confidence to assign them to an 
early date, embedded as they are in documents 
admittedly late, of which they share the linguistic 
and other peculiarities. 

The Targums now known to be extant are as 
follows :— 

i. For the Pent., three Targums: (1) the Targ. of Onkelos, 
also called the Bab. Targ. on the Pentateuch; (2) a Targ. of 
certain parts of the Pent., called the Jerus. Targ. II. or the 
Fragmentary Targum ; (3) a complete Targ. on the Pent. akin 
to No. (2), called the Targ. of Jonathan [pseudo-Jonathan], or 
Jerus. Targ. I. 

ii. On the Prophets, Earlier and Later : the Targ. of Jonathan 
bar Uzziel, also called the Bab. Targ. on the Prophets. 

iii. On the Hagiographa we have Targums for (1) Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job; (2) the Megilloth (Cant., Ruth, Lam., Eccles., 
Est.) ; (3) Chronicles. 4 

No Targums have been found for Ezra, Neliemiah, Daniel. 

In harmony with their character as popular 
translations of religious books, intended in part to 
meet the wants of the religious community, the 
Targums are not always or primarily literal trans- 
lations. The translations are often mixed up with 
curious parapbrases and stories such as we meet 
with in the other Jewish exegetical or homiletic 
works (midrdshim). They contain, besides, expan- 
sions or alterations adapted to secure that the 
sense of Scripture current among the authorities 
should find access in an intelligible form to the 
minds of the people. The theology of the early 
books of Israel’s history and religion took no pains 
to obviate the appearance of a very distinct an- 
thropomorphic character, but the time came when 
the main feature of Jewish criticism and exegesis 
was the anxiety to remove or soften down all 
references to God that could thus give rise to mis- 
understanding in the popular mind. The history 
of the Heb. text itself bears witness to this sern- 
pulous feeling for the Divine majesty: cf. the 
tikkuné Sophérim ; the use of 7732=ys2 or >p when 
used directly before the name of God ; punctuation 
like nintd Is 12, etc. ; and the LXX has sometimes 
been influenced by the same solicitude (cf. Ex 24°). 
But the clearest expression of this hermeneutic 
principle is to be found in the Targums, and every 
page of them illustrates the practice. In fact the 
basis for anthropomorphic views of God is taken 
away by the Jewish notion that man was created, 
not in the image of God but in the image of the 
angels (cf. Gn 1° Jerus. Targ.). It will be suffi- 
cient here to enumerate the more usual ways by 
which everything was avoided that could lead to 
erroneous or undignified conceptions of God in His 
own nature or in His manner of revealing Himself. 

When God is spoken of as coming into relation with man, 
walking, speaking, swearing, repenting, etc., some periphrasis 

* Mt 2746, cf. Ps 222; Eph 43, cf. Ps 6819, 
t Bab. Shab. 115. 1. 


for the Divine name is used, by which literary device it was felt 
that God was somewhat removed or raised above the plane of 
human affairs, and that His action, therefore, was less direct 
and more fittingly mediated. There is some evidence that 8137 
m7, ‘word of Jahweh,’ found only in the so-called Jerus. 
Targs. (cf. Lv 11), was poetically and fantastically personified, 
and so treated as a mediating tactor between God and the world.* 
In much the same way the *7 N79‘, as God’s messenger in 
nature and in history, unfailingly operative wherever He sends 
it, is the most usual expression for bridging over the chasm 
between God and man. But it is so identified with Jehovah 
Himself as creator, judge, helper, deliverer of His people, that, 
from the mediating use of it, it has become but another name 
for Him (¢.g. Gn 18! 359, Ex 3/2 681242, Am 88, Is 421, Ps 24.12, 
Job 121), How completely 7D" has lost all reference to its 
own meaning is seen esp. from such a phrase as 7177 NID"D 7D, 
Jos 2281, + 

xod has His dwelling-place in the central division of the 
highest heavens, and the throne of His glory is there. This 
glory, resting upon the throne, is conceived of as light, and 
manifestations ot God become manifestations of His glory, veiled 
doubtless in a cloud so as not to cause blindness (ct. Gn 271 
Targ. Jerus.). This ‘glory of God’ ("7 N7p°) and ‘ the presence 
of the glory of God’ (°° N71’ n2°Dz’) are further expressions 
which may be used for God Himself active in the world: Gn 
2813, Ex 3! 2020 345 (pseudo-Jon.), 1 K 2219, Is 643, Ps 912 178; 
similarly J5\ 11 Ps 132, cf. Ex 334 (pseudo-Jon.); ° NNIDw 17 
Ps 423, This instance is indicative of the tendency in later 
times to use a double expression for the earlier simple one, ¢.g. 
‘IT NID Dw Gn 1618 2133 (Frag.), "I NNDY Ap’ Gn 2214 4927 
(Frag.), Job 1418, 

As God is and remains infinitely exalted above and distant 


| from men, His actions and theirs become, equally, events that 


happen in His presence as a spectator. Hence the preposition 
O7p is in almost exclusive use before the Divine name through- 
out the Targums. As a variant for it we sometimes find Now 
esp. in the Jerus, Targums (cf. Ex 2219, Ly 2312); or such words 
as xandi, nnon7 are used before the Divine name (Nu 1448, 
Dt 44). Of course, unlike N7D%D, NIP’, NID, these cannot be 
subjects of verbs. 

Another way of removing the Divine name from too imme- 
diate a relation to man was tound in putting a verb to which the 
name was subject in the passive voice: Gn 4416, Ex 1919, Nu 98, 
In this way 7, AN become D1p °73; yow=O1p yw; 17, 
N12, Tay ="anN, 

In passages where eyes, arms, hands, fingers, face, mouth, 
wings, etc., are attributed to God, some other expression (as 
‘word,’ ‘might,’ ‘shekinah’) is often (not always) employed : 
Gn 821, Ex 74 $15 1516, Jos 424 914, Ps 363, Expressions in the 
gen. case before the name of God are paraphrased : Gn 281) 3118, 
Ex 420, 

The sense of a passage is even altered from motives of rever- 
ence or to avoid anthropomorphisms : Gn 414 2013, Ex 333, Is 11s 
106, Ps 27. Interrog. sentences are rendered by the words that 
expressed the translator’s sense of what the answer intended 
would be: Gn 182, Dt 324. } 

When one and the same expression has for object both God 
and men, the difference to the translator’s mind is obtained by 
using a different preposition : Gn 3229 5020, Ex 1491, Nu215. The 
word D’T>N, when used of heathen deities, is usually rendered 
NYO: Jos 237-16, Jg 212, When applied to men it is rendered 
35 (Bx 416 72), 77 (Ex 216, in Ps 821 7°19); cf., further, Gn 3° 
p21= omdno, Ps 86 NyaNbDD = DADND. 


i. TARGUMS ON THE PENTATEUCH.—1. Onkelos. 
—The official Targ. on the Pent. has been handed 
down under the name of the Targ. of Onkelos. 
According to the Bab. Talmud, Onkelos was a 
proselyte who lived in the Ist cent. A.D., but only 
once is any mention made of him as the writer of 
a Targum ;§ and here the corresponding passage in 
the Jerus. Talmnud,|| which makes no mention of 
a Tare. of Onkelos, makes it clear that a confusion 
with the Gr. translator Aquila is the origin of the 
tradition which connects Onkelos with the Targ. 
called by his name. The author of the Targ. 
is quite unknown; and it is not at all certain that 
we have to seek for it a single author. It has 
certainly a uniformity of style and diction, but 
this may equally well arise trom ofticial revision. 
The work, or parts of it, may have been first com- 
piled during the 2nd or 3rd cent. A.D. in Judiva, 


* Weber, System der Altsynagogalischen Theologie, p. 1748. 

+ Notice the use of 79D Job 78 1918 (of Job himself), 

t Cf. Ginsburger, Die Anthropomorphismen in den Thar 
guinim, p. 44. 

§ Bab. Meg. iii. 1. 

|| Pal. Meg. i. $ 11 
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but it never seems to have obtained any great 
currency or esteem in Palestine. It is first quoted 
by the name of Onkelos in a writing of Gaon Sar 
Shalom in the 9th cent. A.D.* In the Bab. Talmud 
it is referred to as ‘our Targum?’ (777 D7), or by 
the formula ‘as we translate.’} The name ‘ Baby- 
Jonian Targum’ does not therefore refer to its lin- 
guistic character, as was formerly supposed, for 
its language is the Aramaic of Judeea, but has 
been given to it because in the 4th or 5th cent., 
afier a final revision in Babylon, the centre of 
literary activity among the Jews at that time, it 
was sanctioned or recognized as an ‘authorized’ 
version, It came, in fact, to enjoy the reputation 
of being the best of all the Targums, and a special 
Massorah was prepared for it as for the original 
text itself. Even after the original purpose of the 
Targ. had been left behind, when Aramaic had 
disappeared before the rise of Islam and the spread 
of the Arabic language, the Targ. of Onkelos con- 
tinued to be written, and printed, asan accompant- 
ment of the Heb. text, verse after verse, or in 
parallel columns. The custom of reading it in the 
synagogue has gradually died out. Yemen, in 
South Arabia, is now the only exception to this. 

Speaking generally, the translation is good, and 
faithful to the original. The text from which it 
was made was in all essentials the Massoretic text, 
and it is rendered in accordance with the con- 
ceptions that prevailed in the Jewish schools of 
the period. Poetic passages, e.g. Gn 49, Dt 32. 
33, are not rendered so accurately, probably on 
account of their greater difliculty ; paraphrase 
occasionally takes the place of translation ; mid- 
rashim, both halakha and haggada, though by 
no means in the same degree as in the other 
Targg. to the Pent., are not entirely wanting. 
The removal of anthropomorphic or anthropo- 
pathic expressions referring to God is effected by 
the devices mentioned above ; but, apart from this, 
the characteristic Jewish theological doctrines find 
scarcely any illustration in this Targum. Figura- 
tive language, as a rule, is not translated literally, 
but is explained: ¢.g. Gn 49%, Ex 15% 8-10 99%, 
or an instance of cabbalistic interpretation in 
Onkelos cf. Nu 121, where xnvsw xnnw is the Tare. 
for mwatnAvN7, Gn49!° and Nu 24" are ‘ Messiani- 
cally’ explained. Geographical names are some- 
times replaced by those current at a later time ; 
Cia GnelOnesieeg Otrat 

The first edition of this Targum was published 
at Bologna in 1482. 

2. Fragmentary Jerusalem Targum.—This Targ. 
contains only certain parts of the Pent., estimated 
at about 850 verses in all. Three-fourths of it are 
on the historical sections of the Pent., and the 
remaining fourth on the legislative sections in 
Exod., Lev., Numbers. In about 90 verses the trans- 
lation refers only to some single word of the text, 
and in about 14 chapters there is no translation or 
annotation at all. Where longer sections of it 
occur it is often extremely paraphrastic, the text 
being overlaid with midrashic stories. Its lan- 
guage is Palestinian Aramaic, but of a degenerate 
type, foreign words occurring in it to a great 
extent. It has attnities with the language of 
Onkelos, the Pal. Talmud, and midrdashim, and 
also with the vocabulary of the Bab. Talmud.t 


Its fragmentary condition has been accounted for in various 
ways. (1) Zunz§ considered it a collection of various readings 
to the so-called pseudo-Jonathan Targum on the Pentateuch. 
But the agreements are no less numerous and striking than the 
differences, and cannot be reasonably explained by the assumed 


* Dalman, Grammatik, p. 9. 

+ Kiddushin, 49a; cf. Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge2, p. 
69; Deutsch, Lit. Remains, pp. 343, 380; Friedmann, Onkelos 
und Akylas, p. 5 n. ‘ 

+ Dalman, Gramimatik, p. 24. 

§ (.c. p. 74. 


negligence of the compiler of the variants. (2) It has been 
supposed * to be a collection of variants and corrections to the 
Targ. Onls., more suited to the taste of the compiler and his age 
than the bald and literal version that had gained supremacy in 
the schools of Babylon. (3) Another form of this view t is that 
the Fragmentary Targ. contains extracts from an earlier Jerus. 
Targ. which at one time existed complete. 

Its present form is not due to chance : the selec- 
tion of passages was made to be interpolated in 
the Targ. Onk., supplementing or correcting it at 
certain points. Such an interpolated Onk., with 
the supplements and corrections combined, is actu- 
ally found for the Song of Moses and for the 
Decalogue in old Machzor MSS, and has been 
made known by Hurwitz’s publication of the 
Machzor Vitry.{ That there was an earlier com- 
plete Jerus. Targ. on the Pent. has been inferred 
trom the fact that in various Jewish works from 
the 11th to the 14th cent. there have been counted 
over 300 quotations from a Jerus. Targ. which 
are not to be found in the Fragmentary Targ., and 
nearly 300 which do not occur in the Targ. of 
pseudo-Jonathan. As these quotations often be- 
long to several verses of the same chapter, and 
many chapters of all the books of the Pent. are 
represented, the source of them was evidently a 
continuous and complete work.§ The Fragment- 
ary Targ. is more akin to this source than the 
Targ. of pseudo-Jon., for, in passages where both 
the Frag. Targ. and pseudo-Jon. exist, over 100 
quotations are found in the Frag. Targ., while 
only about 20 are found in pseudo-Jon. which are 
wanting in the Frag. Targum.|| In about 100 
passages the older Jerus. arg. shows itself de- 
pendent on late sources: the two Talmuds, Tan- 
chuma, Rabba Gen., and Rabba Leviticus. It’ 
cannot be dated earlier than the second half of 
the 7th cent., and may be later. The Frag. Targ. 
therefore cannot be earlier than the 8th century.‘ 

First edition of Frag. Targ., Venice, 1517. 

3. The Jerusalem Targ. (so-called pseudo-Jona- 
than).—The complete Palestinian Targ. on the 
Pent. has, since the 14th. cent., borne the name of 
Jonathan bar Uzziel, the reputed author of the 
Targ. on the Prophets. From the manifest in- 
correctness of this—? main intended for ‘D221 O35n 
being read jnav onn—the name pseudo-Jonathan 
has gained currency. The name 2872 [ON ‘7 is 
found in writers of the 11th cent., and ‘Sey ‘n is 
only another, not so accurate, variation of this. 
It had its origin in Palestine, and its language is 
the Pal. dialect. It is a complete Targ. on the 
Pent. (only about a dozen verses are wanting *”), 
of the same general character as the Frag. Targ., 
and based partly upon this latter (or perhaps upon 
its source, the old Jerus. Targ. mentioned above) 
and partly upon Onkelos. Its essential character 
is its free haggadistic handling of the text. The 
Targuimist’s purpose, plainly, wasto make the trans- 
lation but a vehicle tor all the popular stories and 
comments that had grown up around the Biblical 
characters and events. Among the indications of 
its date may be noted: Ex 26°, the six orders of 
the Mishna are referred to; Gn 217) seny and 
nd, a wife and daughter of Mohammed, are men- 
tioned as wives of Ishmael; Gn 49°, Dt 332, Edom 
and Ishmael are spoken of as world-powers in a way 
possible only in the 7th cent. at the earliest. Like 
the other Targums, it sets aside figurative speech, 
and eliminates (though not with the same regularity 
as Onkelos) all anthropomorphic expressions re- 


* Seligsohn, De dwabus Hierosolymitanis Pent. Paraph. 1858. 

+ Bassfreund, Das Fragmententargum zum Pent. 1896, p. 
16f. 

} Bassfreund, J.c. p. 35. 


§ See, on the other hand, Dalman, Grammatik, p. 25. He 


does not find any proof that the source of the quotations was a 


{| Ibid. p. 98. 


single work on the whole Pentateuch. 
ll Bassfreund, /.¢. p. 21. 
** Dalman, dram. Dialektproben, p. 35. 
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ferring to the Deity. The heroes of Israel are 
idealized and their faults leniently passed by, as 
in the Jewish médrashic literature in general. The 
angelology and demonology of the earlier period 
appear in a much more developed form than 
even in the Frag. Targ.; but it is to be noted that 
some of the relevant passages do not occur in the 
latter, which has references of its own to angels 
that are wanting in pseudo-Jonathan. In general, 
the additions of the Frag. Targ. are found in 
pseudo-Jon, in a somewhat more condensed form, all 
the Scripture quotations being regularly omitted. 
Early geographical names are replaced by those 
current in a later age. The Targ. is a mine of 
information on most of the religious and dogmatic 
conceptions of the Judaism of the Talmudic age. 
Weber (/.c.) gives illustrations, from the Targums 
as well as from other Midrashie works, of the later 
Jewish doctrines of the Being of God, His dwelling- 
place, His revelation in the Torah, Angels, Creation, 
Sin, Death, the Messianic Kingdom, the resurrec- 

. - ? . =) “¢ ? 
tion of the just and the future life, Gehenna and 
its torments, the second death which the wicked 
die in the world to come, ete. ° 

First edition of Jerus. Targ., Venice, 1591. 

Order and mutual Relation of the Pent. Targums.—The 
question whether the Frag. Targ. was not a collection of 
variants and parallels to pseudo-Jon., and therefore later, has 
been referred to above. A further question was raised by 
Geiger,* when he claimed to prove that the Jerus. Targg. are, 
in respect both of a great part of their contents and of their 
general manner of interpretation, older than Onk., and that 
Onk was manifestly the result of a complete revision of the 
Targ. pseudo-Jon. in the fourth century. Bacher + holds, some- 
what similarly, that the Targ. Onk. is an abridged and revised 
ed. of a Jerus. Targ. which has been only partially preserved, 
viz. in the Frag. Targ., and that the Targ. pseudo-Jon. is 
later than both Onk. and the Frag. Targ., being in fact @ com- 
bination of them, with additional midrashim. The Targ. pseudo- 
Jon. would thus form the third and final stage in the develop- 
ment of the Pent. Targums. Both the Jerus. Targums in their 
present shape are admittedly much later than the Targ. Onk., 
as they contain additions made to them through successive 
generations down to the 7th or Sth cent. On the other hand, 
all the Targg. probably contain material that is much older 
than the date of their final compilation-and redaction. It still 
remains questionable whether actual proof has been furnished 
that any given passage is really ancient, or that the Tare. Onk. 
has been made up from an older Jerus. Targ. by curtailment 
not always successfully effected. As passages for which a very 
ancient date has been claimed may be mentioned: Gn 1519, Nu 
2421, the rendering of °)*p by °ND?w, the contemporaries and 
allies of the Nabatzans (cf. in Proph. Targ. Jg 116 417 524); Gn 
432, where Egyptian animal-worship is spoken of as though it 
still existed; Dt 3311, the reference in which to Johannes 
Hyrcanus could (it is claimed) come only from a contemporary. { 
Further, the absence of polemics against the Christian faith 
points (it is thought) to an early pre-Christian date ; but unless 
we are prepared to show that all the Targg. were fixed once for 
all at the early date, if the Jews at a later time had wished to 
combat Christian tenets, the opportunities for inserting such 
were not wanting, and there is no evidence of this. As regards 
the alleged dependence of Onkelos upon an earlier version of the 
Jerus, ‘Targums, an examination of the passages adduced by 
Geiger and Bacher does not produce the conviction that the 
priority is on the side of the Jerus. Targums. That Onkelos 
received some revision in Palestine or Babylon is probable ; but 
it is not probable, if the original Jerus. Targ. were to any great 
extent similar in character to our Frag. Targ., that a translation 
like Onk. could be reached by pruning it down. The resultant 
Targ. is too dissimilar to be spoken ot as a revision of such a 
work. Onkelos, when compared with the MT, is quite as 
intelligible as any literal translation ever is ; and though the 
same exegetic traditions or principles, drawn from the general 
mental atmosphere in which the compilers lived, may disclose 
themselves here or there, it has not been made out that the 
Targ. Onk. shows on the face of it any phenomena which are 
only reasonably to be explained by the use of the Jerus. Targums. 

A few instances may be cited where the reader may judge 
whether the priority is necessarily on the side of the Jerus. 
Tarcums : Gn 47 4018 4922, Ex 31 1242.43 1415 338.5, Ly 2643, Nu 
[212 244, Dt 326 347. The decision remains with an examination 
of such passages, rather than by quoting passages on the other 
hand which presuppose dependence of the Jerus. Targ. on Onk., 
as no one denies that the Jerus. Targg. in their present form are 
later than Onk. and have drawn from it. 


* Urschrift u. Uebersetzungen der Bibel, p. 455 f., ‘Das nach 
Onkelos benannte bab. Thargum’ in his Ztsch. 1871. 

“ZDMG, vol. xxviii. 

| Noldeke, Die alttest, Litteratur, pp. 266, 259; cf. Dalman, 
Gram. p. 23, and esp. Worte Jesu, p. 67. 
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i. TARGUM ON THE PROPHETS. —The official 
Targ. on the Prophets bears the name of Jona- 
than (bar Uzziel), a disciple of Hillel in the Ist 
cent. B.C.* Elsewhere in the Talmud, passages 
are quoted from it under the name of R. Joseph 
bar Chija (A.D, 270-333), who was president of the 
school of Pumbadita. Its origin is at least in 
part to be sought in Palestine, and it received its 
final and authoritative form in Babylon in the 5th 
cent. A.D. Its language largely resembles that of 
Onkelos. Whether more than the sections which 
were read in the synagogue services were included 
in the first translation of the Prophets we cannot 
say. Making allowance for the ditterence between 
the historical and the prophetic books, our Tare. 
has a uniformity of style and character, due to a 
careful revision which aimed at producing this. 
Gesenius has shown that parallel passages (2 K 
18f.=Jer 36-39, Is 2?4=Mic 4!) are tr. alike in 
both places of their occurrence, and vary only 
according to the variation of the originals, and that 
other features are common to the different books 
(e.g. vwon rendered by > in Jonah, Jer., Ezekiel). + 
The Targ. on the Prophets is not so literzl as the 
Targ. of Onk., yet the method of both translations 
is alike, and they are clearly meant to be com- 
panion works. From certain passages which both 
have verbally in common, it has been inferred, 
probably correctly, that Jonathan used Onkelos: 
Che Sib) Dito 2 las 1225 Ni G2 KoA IG 2418) 
Jer 48%: 46, Nu 21". + Vbe Targ. on the historical 
books is more literal than that on the Prophetw 
Posteriores, but poetical or difficult passages are 
paraphrased: cf. 1 S$ 2!!°, which is explained verse 
by verse with references to Sennacherib, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the Greeks, Hasmonzeans, Mordecai, 
Esther, ete. ; 15 15% 17%, 2S 14" 208. Of the pro- 
phetic books we have generally a faithful transla- 
tion, with explanatory additions. For examples of 
paraphrase, cf. Is 28!» 4919 504; for instances of 
haggada, Is 12° 337 62°, Mic 64. With regard to 
the rendering of anthropomorphic expressions, 
figurative language, and the like, the usual rules 
ot Targumic interpretation are observed: e.g. the 
whole story (Hos 1*) of the prophet and Gomer 
gives place to a series of denunciations upon the 
continued sins of Israel, with promise of pardon 
on repentance, and the perplexing features of the 
original never once appear. Geographical names 
are mostly retained as in the Heb., but are some- 
times tr. into more modern forms: ry3v=a2; jva= 
pnd ; 83D pox Lor, more prob., 8» alone]=AN 03s ; 
Vp= PVP; ADIN=Npo1. The influence of the re- 
ligious or dogmatic ideas of the author’s time is 
more noticeable than in Onkelos. The Targum 
in this respect is a mean between Onk. and the 
Jerus. Targum on the Pentateuch. 

First edition of this Targum, Leiria, 1494. 

Reference has been made already to the quotations which 
Jewish writers make from Jerus. Targg. on the Pent., and which, 
are not now found in either of our recensions (the Frag. Targ. 
or pseudo-Jon.). Similar fragments of Targg. on the Prophets 
have been printed from the Reuchlin Codex in Lagarde’s ed. of 
the Prophete Chaldaice, and Bacher has investigated their 
character in ZDMG, 1874. He finds that the variants may be 
divided into five classes which come from as many sources, and 
concludes that they are remains of Jerus. Targg. to the Pro- 
phets, as they resemble in certain features of language and style 
the Jerus. Targg. to the Pentatench. Some of them he considers 
older than the official Targ. to the Prophets (cf. his view, men- 
tioned above, of the relation of the Frag. Targ. to Onk.); 
others he considers are the result of a haggadistic enlargement 
of earlier texts at a date later than the Bab. Talmud and the 
midrashim (ctf. his view of the Tare. pseudo-Jon. in relation to 
the Fragmentary Targ. and Onkelos). 

iii. TARGUMS ON THE HAGIOGRAPHA.—A Targ. 
on the Bk. of Job is mentioned as in existence in 
the lst cent. A.D., but it is certain that no Targ of 

* Bab. Meg. 3 a. 


+ Cf. Comm. tiber den Jesaia, i. pp. 70, 71. 
} Berliner, Targ. Onyelos, p. 124. 
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that age has come down to us. None of the Targg. 
to the Hagiog. which we possess is earlier than the 
close of the Talmudic period, and probably all of 
them are much later, The first mention of them 
is in the llth century. Unlike the translations 
of the Law and the Prophets, the ‘large. on the 
Hagiog. are entirely the work of individual trans- 
lators, modelled upon the older Targums. They 
were never meant for public use in synagogue or 
school, haying, in fact, been composed after the 
need for Aram. translations had ceased. They 
may be conveniently divided: 1. Psalms, Job, 
(Prov.). 2. The Mevilloth. 3. Chronicles. 

1. It is possible that the Targg. on the Psalms 
and Job come from a single author ; at any rate 
they exhibit marks of similarity in their general 
method of handling the Heb. text, and they have 
some linguistic and other features in common. 
Unlike the Jerus, Targg. on the Pent., they aim 
at giving a pretty faithful rendering of the ori- 
ginal. Haggadic additions are met with occasion- 
ally, but they are concise, and can easily be 
separated from the translation proper. Many 
verses are provided with double translations, the 
second being ascribed to a different Targ. (n= 
ams mann). In such cases’ one of the translations 
is generally haggadic, while the other is more 
literal. Between forty and fifty verses in Job 
have such alternative translations, but there are 
not so many in the Psalms. Half a dozen verses 
in Job have even a third rendering. The age of 
the interpolator has been given as the 8th or 9th 
cent., but there is really no reason for claiming a 
higher age for the Targg. themselves. Their lan- 
guage is late and artificial; they are compositions 
in what is no longer to the translators a living 
speech. The general exegetic devices of the older 
Targe. are reproduced. Anthropomorphisins as a 
rule, and all figures of speech, are set aside ; refer- 
ences to the history of [srael, to the Law and its 
study, are frequently introduced; passages are 
applied to Edom, Ishinael, or Gog; and the eschato- 
logical ideas of the synagogue are all met with. 
We may note that 755 in the Psalms is rendered 
joes? (ef, Hab 3% % 13), 

The peculiar dialect in which the Tare. to the 
Proverbs appears has taken up so many features 
from Syriac that it can only be regarded as an in- 
congruous mixture of the Aramaic of the Targe. 
and the Syriac of the Peshitta. Linguistic elements 
have been gathered from different quarters and 
placed side by side, without any regard to the 
unity of structure which must exist in a spoken 
or written language.* Many entire verses, esti- 
mated as forming a third of the whole book, are 
identical with the Syriac translation ; in a further 
large number there are close resemblances between 
the two versions, all the more striking where they 
agree as against the Heb. ; ef. 17 4%6 59 722-23 gil 
12” 16+. It has been shown + that the peculiari- 
ties of the Targ. are due to the use of the Pesh. 
by the Targumist. The view that the Pesh. has 
borrowed from the Targ. does not account for the 
Syriasms which the latter contains; the analogy 
of the Jerus. Talm., where most of the peculiart- 
ties of the Targ. occur, though in less proportions, 
does not help us to understand why just in such 
large proportions these peculiarities are here found 
together. Apart from the distinctly Syriac forms, 
the language and style of the Targ. are akin to 
that of the Targg. on the Psalms and Job, and 
there is no reason for assigning it an earlier date. 


* Of. the preform. Impf. 3 pers. masc. in 3 as well as in *; emph. 


stat> of nouns in ».. ; 5 for nn’; adverbs in TUNA SOs (=oOnN), 
etc. 

t Dathe, De ratione consensus versionis chaldaice et syriacce 
Prov. Salom., ed. Rosenmiiller, 1814; cf. Néldeke in Merx’s 
Archiv, 1871, p. 246; Maybaum, tb. p. 66 
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The translation is literal, and additions to the text 
are extremely rare.” 

2. The Targg. on the Megilloth are distinguished 
among the ‘l'argg. to the Hagiog. by their extreme 
paraphrastic treatment of the text. In parts of 
them we can still find the translation embedded in 
the paraphrase, but in other parts the legendary 
and homiletie sections which haye been added form. 
the main feature of the work. These are made up 
in various ways. Historical parallels are cited for 
the narratives of the text, with what would be 
anachronisms if the Targ. were regarded as a tr. 
of an ancient writing; motives and reasons are 
supplied to explain the occurrence of events ; proper 
names are etymologized and ‘explained’; while 
figurative language is rendered into prose, allegory 
takes the place ot narrative; the Sanhedrin is fre- 
quently mentioned, and the study of the Law intro- 
auced on every possible occasion; lengthy gene- 
alogies are appended to some oi the names occurring 
in the text ; general statements are connected witu 
the names of particular individuals, esp. the patri- 
archs, Nimrod, Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, ‘Litus 
and Vespasian, Alexander (?= Antiochus), Messiah 
the king, and Elias the high priest. The books of 
Ruth and Lam. are less paraphrastic than Eccles., 
Esth., or Canticles. One text of the Targ. on 
Esther (that given in the Antwerp Polyglot) is, 
with few exceptions, a literal translation. Kssenti- 
ally the same text, with many aggadie additions, 
is printed in the London Polyglot, and this forms 
the usual Targum to Esther. ‘lhe so-called second 
Targum (Shen) is much more voluminous than the 
last named, and is regarded as an amalgam from 
other Targums and nudrdashim which from time to 
time were made for this favourite book. It is 
quoted by the commentators as ‘haggaaa’ and as 
‘midrash.’ More than half the work has nothing 
to do with the story of Esther, but contains legends 
about Solomon, the queen of Sheba, etc. The ‘larg. 
on Canticles is of the same midrashic class : on the 
basis of certain words of the text we have outlined 
for us the varying fortunes of the Jewish people 
from the days of Moses down to the Talmud. We 
may note besides in this Targ. references to the 
two Messiahs—Messiah son of David, and Messiah 
son of Ephraim (iv. 5, vii. 3; ef. Jerus. Targ. on 
Ex 40"; also Jerus. Targ. on Zec 12!° in Lagarde, 
p. xhi). 

3. No Targ. to the Books of Chronicles was 
known to exist until after the great Polyglot 
Bibles had been published. In «cis0-83 a some- 
what incomplete Targ. from an Eriurt MS was 
edited with tr. and notes by M. F. Beck; + and 
in 1715 a more complete form of the text from a 
Camb. MS was edited with tr. by D. Wilkins. 
There are numerous variations in the two recen- 
sions. The tr. isin many parts fairly literal, but 
examples of midrashic amplification are not want- 
Ime (chy Pe Chaietstsdte ety aa ee Ontos ones 
The author made use of the Jerus. Targe. to the 
Pent. (cf. Gn 107? and 1Ch 12, Gn 36% and 1Ch 
1). The Targ. on the Books of Samuel and Kings 
was also largely used, of course with the changes 
in diction and orthography which characterize the 
Jerus. Targums. 1 Ch 16 is tr. from the Heb. text 
of Chronicles, and the variations from the Targ. 
on the Psalms are quite as noticeable as the agree- 
ments. Indications of the age of the Targ. are the 
translations or modern forms of geographical names. 
The redaction of the text represented by the Erfurt 
MS has been assigned to the 8th cent., that of the 
Camb. text to the 9th.t 

The teat of the various Targg. has been handed 


_ * Cf. Pinkuss in ZATW, 1894, p. 109. He mentions only twe 
instances of paraphrase, 2414 281. 

t Cf. Lagarde, Hayiographa Chaldaice, 1873. 

¢ Rosenberg und Kohler in Geiger’s Ztsch. 1870. 
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down and edited in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
The official Targums on the Pent. and Prophets are 
relatively the best preserved, but an examination 
ot MSS and the printed edd. shows that a critical 
ed. was never attempted, nor were the materials 
for it forthcoming. ‘The early disuse of the Targe. 
accounts for the unskilful and arbitrary treatment 
of the texts, and of the non-official Targe. it would 
be correct to say that they never reached a fixed 
form till such was obtained by the multiplication of 
printed copies. The vocalization is specially faulty. 
The South Arabian MSS, with the simpler supra- 
linear system of vowel points first brought to 
Europe in 1876, provide us with an older and more 
trustworthy recension of the Targ. on the Law and 
Prophets than any yet in our hands. MSS on the 
Pent., Prophets, and Megilloth are now to be found 
in London, St. Petersburg, and Strassburg, and 
selections from these have been published.* 

Even when critically edited, the Targums are 
not likely to be of much use for the criticism of 
the Heb. text of the OT, That text was fixed as 
we have it before any of our Targg. were com- 
piled, and it is but seldom that they throw any 
reliable light where it is needed. For a reflexion 
of the spirit of Judaism, on the other hand, as 
well as for the Jewish interpretation of the text of 
their sacred books, they are invaluable. Not that 
any importance would now be attached to the use 
formerly made of them by Christian controver- 
sialists. The Jewish Messianic ideas run through- 
out all their Targg.,+ but it is now clear that the 
correct interpretation of particular passages was 
not exclusively to be found either on the Jewish 
or on the Christian side (ef. Is 74% 52!°-5322), 
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Merx, Kautzsch, Pritorius, Dalman, Barnstein. ; ae 

+ Cf. Hiihn, Die Messianischen Weissagungen des israclitisch- 
juidischen Volkes, 1899, p. 1114. 
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TARPELITES (d=qv, plur. emph. ; B Tapagar- 
ato, A and Luc. Tapdad?.ator).—One of the peoples 
settled by Assurbanipal (?) in the cities of Samaria, 
Ezr 4°. Their identity is quite uncertain. Rawlin- 
son suggested the Zuplat of the Inscriptions, ?.¢. 
the TiBapyvol on the coast of Pontus; Hitzig con- 
jectured Tripolis in N. Pheenicia. 


TARSHISH (vv4n).—1. See following article. 
2. The eponym of a Benjamite family, 1 Ch 7° 
(B‘Papecoal, A and Luc. Oapcels). 3. One of the 
seven princes of Persia and Media who ‘sat first in 
the kingdom,’ and had the right of access to the 
royal presence, Est 144(LXX om.). See ADMATHA. 
4, The name of a precious stone (once Ezk 10° 
vevn jax, elsewhere simply wwon), Ex 28? 39°, Ezk 
136 109 28, Ca 54, Dn 10°; identified by AV and 
RV with the deryl, although RVm offers as alter- 
native renderings chalcedony or topaz or stone of 
Tarshish. The LXX has in Exodus and Ezk 288 
(ef. Jos. Ant. Ill. vii. 5) xpvod\Oos, in Ezk 40° 
dvOpaé, elsewhere @apoeis. See, further, artt. STONES 
(PRECIOUS), p. 620%, and TOPAZ, p. 797. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

TARSHISH (wwin; LXX Oapoeis [on other 
renderings see below]).—The name of a maritime 
country, situated far to the W. of Palestine. The 
biblical passages teach us the following facts about 
this much discussed name :— 

In Gn 10*=1 Ch 1’ Tarshisb is one of the sons 
of Javan, under which latter name the Orientals 
seem to have comprised almost all Western mari- 
time nations. In Gn 10 we find the order: Elishah 
(i.e. Cyprus, after the most modern researches), 
Tarshish, Kittim (AV Chittim, which was, until 
recently, usually explained as the Cyprians, but 
they belong, with all probability, to much more 
westerly tracts of the Mediterranean ; cf. Winckler, 
Forschungen, ii. 442), and Dodanim (or Rodanim, 
a very obscure name). This arrangement does not 
allow any certain conclusions.—In Jon 1* the 
prophet embarks at Joppa to flee to Tarshish 
(cf. 4°), which seems to represent here the extreme 
ends of the earth, so far as it was known to the 
Hebrews, the country fartiest away from Jeho- 
vah’s seat.—In Is 66! it represents, together with 
Javan, with the isles afar off and several Asiatic 
(if we except the somewhat doubtful Pul or Put) 
countries, the most remote quarters of the earth 
to which the exiled Jews may have fled ; cf. below 
or 60°.—Somewhat similarly, Ezk 38" places Sheba 
and Dedan and the merchants of Tarshish parallel 
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with (or, better probably, in contrast to) the 
mysterious Gog of Magog. It is impossible to 
draw any inferences about the situation of 
Tarshish from this parallelism ; certainly vicinity 
to the Arabian countries Sheba and Dedan is not 
indicated (cf. Gn 10!).—Ps 72" quite analogously 
places the kings of Tarshish and of the isles in 
contrast to the kings of Sheba and Seba.—In Is 23° 
the prophet sarcastically advises the Tyrians to 
flee from the approaching destruction of their 
city to Tarshish and the isle (read evidently the 
plural: isles). V.!° works this out more fully : 
‘ Overflow (RVm) thy land as the Nile, O daughter 
of Tarshish: there is no more girdle’ (AVm ; text 
‘strength ’), ze. that country will be overcrowded 
by Pheenician fugitives. Evidently, Tyrian ships 
were specially familiar with the journey to 
Tarshish. 

The remote position of Tarshish led to the use 
of the expression ‘'l'arshish ship’ for a certain 
class of specially strong and large ships, destined 
for longer voyages, exactly as sailors used to mean 
by an ‘ East Indiaman’ a type of ship, not only one 
sailing to or from India (thus, correctly, already 
Gesenius, Thesaurus). Ezk 27 (RV) ‘the ships of 
Tarshish were thy caravans for thy merchandise,’ 
need not necessarily point to a prevalence of naval 
trade with Tarshish. Is 60° ‘the isles shall wait 
for me, and the ships of Tarshish first to bring thy 
sons from far,’ might, indeed, also be understood 
literally as a parallel to 66% The curse on Tyre, 
however, in 23', beginning ‘Howl, ye ships of 
Tarshish,’ means, evidently, the Tyrian fleet, or 
its best ships; or, at any rate, not ships belonging 
to the inhabitants of Tarshish. Ps 487 ‘with the 
east wind thou breakest the ships of Tarshish,’ 
intends only a very general illustration of God’s 
power over the most mighty things. Cf., analo- 
gously, Is 2'6 ‘(the day of the Lord shall be) on all 
ships of Tarshish.’ In 1 K 10” ‘ the king (Solomon) 
had at sea a navy (better: a ship) of Tarshish 
with the navy of Hiram,’ and this ship was sent to 
bring ‘ gold and silver, ivory, and apes and pea- 
cocks’; evidently, the expeditions to Ophir (v.™! 
and 95) are meant. Wherever that country of 
Ophir may have been, it is clear that the Tarshish 
ship was not sailing to or from Tarshish, but along 
the E. African coast, as already its sailing port 
Ezion-geber shows. The Chronicler, however, no 
longer understood that old nautical expression, 
and interpreted it, literally,.of an expedition sent 
to Tarshish. Thus 2 Ch 9?! ‘ships that went to 
Tarshish with the servants of Huram,’ ete. (after 
1 K 10”), and 20° ‘Jehoshaphat of Judah joined 
himself with Ahaziah, king of Israel, to build 
ships in Ezion - geber to go to Tarshish.’ These 
ships were broken so that they were not able to go 
to ‘Tarshish,’ while the original text, 1 K 2238, 
spoke merely of ‘ships of Tarshish to go to Ophir 
for gold.’ These passages might be understood 
(together with Ezk 381, Ps 72") as pointing to a 
region of Arabia, Africa, or even India, assum p- 
tions which of course would be in direct conflict 
- with Gn 10, etc.* 

The products of Tarshish are mentioned Ezk 
27"; Tarshish traded with Tyre with a ‘multitude 
of all kinds of riches, with silver, iron, tin, and 
lead.’ According to Jer 10° ‘silver spread (RV 
‘beaten ’) into plates’ is brought from Tarshish. 
Finally, the precious stone called tarshish may 
be noticed; but this, unfortunately, cannot be 
identified. See preceding article. 

The tradition of the ancient versions on the 

* To avoid this conflict, Bochart assumed two Tarshishs—one 
in the W. of the Mediterranean, the other in the Indian Ocean. 
This desperate effort to avoid the acknowledgment of a small 
misunderstanding by the Chronicler is now universally aban- 


doned. See, further, W. R. Smith, O7/JC2 140; A. B. David- 
son, Hzekiel, p. 200; Sayce, HCM 130. 


situation of Tarshish is very unsatisfactory. First, 
the passages are to be set aside where it was felt, 
correctly, that Tarshish, translated literally as a 
geographical name, would be misunderstood, 7.¢. 
the passages speaking of the Tarshish ships. The 
Jewish scholars translated, or rather paraphrased 
there freely, but not inadequately, ‘sea ships.’ 
Thus already LXX in Is 2!8 (dota Gaddoons).* 
The Vulg. extends this translation to less suitable 
passages; cf. Is 23! (filia maris!) 60% 661 
(gentes in mart), Ezlk 27”, 1 K 10” (per mare), 
2 Ix 2235 (4), otherwhere, mostly, Tharsis. Thus also 
the Zargum (so), usually, in the Prophets (for 
exceptions see below). This was followed by 
Saadia and modern versions (¢.g. Luther). Jerome 
(on Is 2'6) was told by his Jewish teachers that 
Tharsis was the proper Hebrew word for ‘sea’ } (in 
opposition to Aramaic?) : a strange artifice ! 

Another Jewish tradition appears in the LXX of 
Ezk 27! (also Vulg.) and Is 23, where Tarshish is 
rendered ‘ Carthage’ or ‘ Carthaginians’; likewise 
Targ. in 1 K 22", Jer 10° ‘ Africa’ (i.e. the Roman 
province of Africa, the former territory of Carth- 
age). This tradition is evidently founded on the 
frequent association of Tarshish with Tyre, the 
apparent mother-city of Carthage, { but it does 
not suit the sense of the other passages. 

Josephus (Ant. I. vi. 1) read the name ap- 
parently Tarshish, and explained it as Tarsus in 
Cilicia, an interpretation which formerly seemed 
very satisfactory. Now, however, we know from 
coins of Tarsus and from Assyrian inscriptions 
(Delitzsch, Paradies, 103, ete.) of Shalmaneser 
that the old Cilician city had the name mn Zarzi, 
not as Josephus presupposed. 

The interpretation most widely accepted at 
present was proposed by Bochart, Phaleg (pre- 
ceded by Eusebius [Onom. ed. Lag. 166. 8, cf. 183. 
17-18], who already combined Tarshish and the 
Iberes, 7.e. Spaniards). Bochart found the Hebrew 
name Tarshish in the Greek Tartessos, explaining 
the seeming interchange of tf and sh by the analogy 
of Aram. ¢f for Heb. sh (which analogy, unior- 
tunately, does not apply here, where no Aramzeans 
come in question). ‘The remote position attributed 
both to Tarshish and to Spain, the W. end of the 
world, according to the opinion of the ancients, 
suits well, and so does the wealth in metals 
(especially the Spanish silver and tin); finally, 
some connexion of the Phenicians with Spain 
seems to be recognizable before the Carthaginian 
conquest. Tartessos is supposed to have been the 
name of a city (?), extended first to the 8. of 
Spain, then to the whole country. The name of 
the southern coast, Turdetania, and of a tribe, 
somewhat farther north, the Zurdiéli, Turdali, 
seems to allow a comparison (cf. Strabo, below). 

A very vigorous attack upon this popular theory 
has been made by P. le Page Renouf in PSLA 
xvi. (1894) 104. He urges that the whole theory 
rests only on a deceptive similarity of sound, that 
Bochart’s appeal to Aramaic is unsuitable (see 
above), that we have no proof for Pheenician 
settlements in Spain (which were only alleged to 
have existed in order to suit Is 23° etc.).§ He 
even claims that the city or country Tartessus 
seems ‘to have existed only in the realms of 
imagination, like the isle of Calypso or the garden 
of the Hesperides. Its site was certainly un- 
known at the time of Strabo, though it was then 
identified on grounds of probability with the 


* This might, however, be taken from a Hexaplaric source 
(Symmachus or Theodotion ?). 

+ ‘ Hebrei putant lingua propria mare Tarshish appellari.’ 

t More correctly, the mother-city was Sidon. 

§ For such colonies, indeed, the tradition (Strabo, p. 157, 
Arrian, etc.) is very recent. It is questionable if those late 


writers were able to distinguish between Carthaginian and 
earlier Pheenician colonies. 
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neighbourhood of the Betis or Quadalquivir.* 
Late writers, like Valerius Maximus, Pliny, and 
Arrian, confounded Tartessus and Gades.* The 
metallic treasures of Spain, Renouf claims, were 
developed only by Hamilear Barcas after the first 
Punic war, and the tin in the bronze of earliest 
Greece and Babylonia came rather from Eastern 
mines (%).t Thus the necessity for going to Spain 
for tin is removed. Renouf’s (/.c. p. 138) idea is 
that Tarshish has a Semitic etymology, ‘the 
broken’ (?”), which might (!) mean ‘shore, coast’ (22), 
whence the translation ‘sea’ in the versions (?).+ 
The passages connecting it with Tyre show then, 
he claims, that the Phcnician coast itself is 
meant. This theory is so inconsistent with Ezk 
27, ete., and so forced, that it does not deserve a 
detailed refutation. 

Winckler (Forschungen, i. 445) modifies the 
Tartessus theory of Bochart, by referring Tarshish 
to Tapenioy, a place mentioned by Polyb. 1. xxiv. 1 
as one of the principal cities of Carthaginian 
Spain.§ This view, however, he puts forward 
with great reserve. 

Cheyne (Or. Lit. - Zeitung, iii. 151; ef. “the 
present writer, 7b. 294) expresses the opinion 
that Tarshish is identical with Tiras (better 
vocalized probably Tzr(a)s) of Gn 10%, This latter 
name might have come in from another source 
or as a gloss, so that the same nation would be 
represented in two different forms. Vocalizing 
Tursiush (ef. Josephus), we should obtain the 
Tyrsenians, Tyrrenians or Etruscans, bold sea- 
farers, and well known as pirates already to 
the ancient Egyptians (¢. 1200 B.c.), by whom 
they were called Zursha. Their name might 
stand for the whole of Italy, possibly even for all 
European coasts west of Greece. This comparison 
with the Tyrsenians (proposed already by Knobel) 
agrees with the wealth in metals, especially with 
the tin. The Etruscans might have brought this 
from Spain, although a more probable assumption 
would be that they obtained it either in the har- 
bours of Southern Gaul (cf. Diodorus, v. 38, on the 
trading of English tin through Gaul to Massilia) 
or more directly in Upper Italy, where it might 
have been brought from various places in Central 
Europe. 

This last identification seems to the present 
writer the most plausible. Next to it, the identi- 
fication with Spain might claim most relative 
probability. Certainty will hardly be obtained 
with our present means of knowledge. 

W. MAx MULLER. 

TARSUS (Tapods ; on coins mn) is mentioned in 
the Bible only as the city where St. Paul was 
born, of which he was a citizen (Ac 9! 21°? 22%), 
and in or near which he spent a number of years 
not long after his conversion (Ac 9% 11”). It has 
been universally recognized that his birth and 
his early education in this city were important 
factors in preparing the Apostle of the Gentiles for 
his career. No direct evidence is accessible as to 

* Cf, Strabo (148 ff.), who, indeed, quotes this only as a hypo- 
thesis, does not know with certainty what the ancients meant by 
Tartessus, and cannot identify an alleged city Tartessus (at the 
mouth of the Betis or at Carteia?). The old name Tartessis (!) 
of Spain seems to him to survive in that of the Toupdavau () and 
Luginravia (2). However, le Page Renouf seems to overstate 
here the shadowy position of Tarshish. Herodotus (e.g. iv. 192) 
uses it clearly for Southern Spain. Eratosthenes (in Strabo, 
148) takes it more narrowly as the region around Calpe- 
Gibraltar. 4 j 

+ This belief, for which he quotes O. Schrader, Prehistoric 
Ant. 192, etc. (where the Paropamisus is thought of), has been 
refuted by Winckler, Forschungen, i. 161 (ct. the present writer 
in Or. Lit.-Zeitung, ii. 295, on the Egyptian texts). The tin of 
the ancient East came from the West, evidently through mari- 
tine commerce. 5 

+ Sea and coast are, however, very different ideas. : ; 

§ This was mostly confounded with Tartessus, while, in 
Polybius, it seems to have been another name of Mastia. The 
text in Polybius is, besides, very obscure. 


the surroundings of St. Paul’s early years, which 
makes it all the more necessary to study the 
general character of the city and the society in 
which he grew up. The history of Tarsus is at 
the same time the history of Cilicia, which affords 
the opportunity of somewhat fuller treatment of 
that subject than was given under CILICIA. 

_ i. SITUATION.—Tarsus, the chief city of Cilicia 
in ancient times, was situated in a rich and fertile 
plain, only slightly elevated above sea-level, less 
than 10 miles from the seacoast at its nearest 
point. The river Cydnus flowed through the 
middle of the city, and entered the Rhegma,* a 
sort of lake} some distance below the city and 
close to the sea. This lake served as an arsenal 
and harbour for Tarsus; but ancient ships could 
ascend the river right up to the city (as Cleopatra 
did). In modern times the lake has become a 
large marsht on the west side of the river, while 
the bed of the river has become shallow and im- 
passable to anything larger than a small rowing- 
boat, and its mouth is blocked by a bar. These 
changes are the result of the ignorance, careless- 
ness, and incapacity of government and inhabit- 
ants, neglecting the engineering operations which 
must have been applied by the ancients to regu- 
late the river-bed. ‘The proximity of the marshes 
has made Tarsus more unhealthy than it was in 
ancient times, though from its low situation in the 
plain under the mountains of Taurus it can never 
have had an invigorating climate. South-west 
of Tarsus towards Soli lay the strong walled city 
Anchialos, which must have been between Mersina 
and the Cydnus, a little way back from the coast.§ 
Mersina, the modern port of Tarsus, stands on or 
close to the ancient Zephyrion, a small town near 
a promontory of the same name, 16 miles W.S.W. 
from the great city. This promontory is a very 
little way west of Mersina. Anchialos is described 
by Ritter as the port of Tarsus, and as closely con- 
nected with it (like Pirzeus with Athens), so that 
the two might be regarded as a single great city, 
which would suggest that Anchialos was some- 
where near the west side of the lake. But Aulai is 
said to have been the name of the port-town on the 
lake, and Ritter’s view seems a misinterpretation 
of Arrian, Anaad. ii. 5.|| The statements of the 
ancients as to the mutual relations of these places 
are confused, 

The Cydnus originally flowed through the heart 
of Tarsus, as many authorities mention. But, 
when a flood in the river had done great harm in 
the city, Justinian (527-563) cut an artificial 
channel to carry part of the water round the east 
side of the city. It would appear that gradually 
the branch of the river that flowed through the 
city grew smaller as its bed became choked, and 
in modern times almost the whole of the water 
passes through Justinian’s channel.] In 1432 the 
inner branch is described as a tiny stream ; and in 
1473 the eastern branch is spoken of as the only 
one (see the quotations in Ritter’s Aleimaszen, i. 
p. 184f.). The falls of the Cydnus beside the 
northern entrance to the city are still very pictur- 
esque, though only a few feet high. 

Tarsus possessed almost all the qualifications 
required for a great commercial city. Not merely 
did it possess a safe and good harbour and a rich 
territory, it was also placed in front of the 


*'Piyue, Strabo, p. 672. 

} Aiwevadas reros, apparently a broadening of the river so as to 
look like a lake, Strabo, p. 672. 

t+ A marsh 30 miles in circumference (Barker, Lares and 
Penates, p. 137). 

§ Strabo, p. 671. 

{| Ritter, Kleinasien, ii. 202; Steph. Byz. s.v. Atarcs. 

4 Barker says that a canal from the Cydnus passes through 
Tarsus, and formerly flowed into the marsh, but was recently 
diverted to rejoin the river. This may be the old channel. 
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southern end of the great trade and war route 
across Mount Taurus, through the Cilician Gates, 
to Cappadocia, Lycaonia, and inner Asia Minor 
generally. Such a situation made it a great city 
from time immeniorial. 

ii, TARSUS THE ORIENTAL Ciry,—Its foundation 
was attributed by legend to Sardanapalus, who 
was said to have built Tarsus and Anchialos in one 
day, and whose tomb is said to have been at the 
latter place. A more Oriental form of the legend, 
as reported by Eusebius (Chron. i. p. 27%), named 
Sennacherib, king of Nineveh, as the founder. 
When Tarsus became a Greek city, a centre of 
Greek civilization and seat of a university, it 
could not be satisfied with such an origin, but 
invented a Greek foundation. Perseus or Herakles 
was named by the Tarsians as founder of the city 
(see Dion Chrysostom’s Oratio xxxill. ad Tars.; 
Libanius, Or. xxviii. 620); but this is only the 
Assyrian legend in a slightly Grecized form, for 
Perseus was a peculiarly Oriental and Assyrian 
hero (Herod. vi. 54), connected with the mythology 
and religion of many places in the eastern parts of 
Asia Minor; and Herakles was the Tyrian god, 
the founder of colonies. These legends contain a 
memory of the time when the Assyrian power 
extended over Syria and Cilicia, and Tarsus was 
their western capital. Tarsus is mentioned on the 
Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser among the towns 
which he captured in the middle of the 9th cent. 
B.C. Athenodorus, the Tarsian, said that the city 
was originally called Parthenia, from Parthenius, 
son of Cydnus, and grandson of Anchiale, daughter 
of Japetus: here, too, fancy is giving a Greek colour 
to local Asiatic legend. 

Tarsus continued for a long time an essentially 
Oriental town. Its early coinage was struck, not 
by a municipal government like that of a Greek 
city, but by native kings or Persian satraps, who 
used Tarsus as their capital. It is true that at an 
early time considerable influence was exerted on 
the city by Greek trade and civilization. Thus 
Greek letters were sometimes engraved on the 
early coins, and the coinage as a whole was 
modelled after Greek coins, and was probably 
made by Greek artisans employed by the rulers of 
Tarsus. Yet even in the Roman period, after 
Tarsus had for centuries been transformed (at 
least externally) into a Greek city, marked 
Oriental characteristics are apparent. <A deity 
standing on a horned lion, thoroughly non-Greek 
and Asiatic in character, probably the god Sandon, 
often appears on coins under the empire; and a 
monument at Anchialos, inscribed with letters 
believed to be Assyrian, is often mentioned + by 
Greek writers. ‘Tarsus therefore was never so 
thoroughly Hellenized as to lose or to forget its 
Asiatic character and origin; even as a Greek 
city it was far from being wholly Greek. — Its 
population, doubtless, was very mixed (as it is at 
the present day); and even to a greater degree 
than Syrian Antioch it may be regarded as a 
meeting-place of Greeks and Orientals. 

In the Assyrian and afterwards in the Persian period hardly 
anything is known of Tarsus. When the central government 
was strong, presumably the city was governed by satraps. 
When the central government was weak, the satraps tended to 
become more and more independent, and even a dynasty of 
native kings seems to have held Tarsus during part of the 5th 
and 4th cents. B.C. , 

In the Anabasis of Xenophon, Tarsus is described about 
B.C. 400 as a great and wealthy city, containing the palace of 
Syennesis the Cilician king. But its coinage is much older. 
Electrum coins of the 6th cent. have been assigned to it, though 
not with great probability. The kings or satraps of Cilicia 
struck coins at Tarsus throughout the 5th and 4th cents., with 
legends mostly Aramaic, but partly Greek, frequently with 


* Ed. Schoene : Eusebius quotes from Alex. Polyhistor. 

+ Athenceus, viii. p. 335, xii. p. 529f. ; Strabo, p. 672 ; Cicero, 
Tuse. vy. 35; Arrian, Anab, ii, 5; Clearchus Solensis in Hragm. 
Hist. Gree. ii. p. 305, 5. 


Baaltars, the Baal or Zeus of Tarsus, enthroned, holding 
sceptre, grapes, and corn. Coins ot Baaltars were struck 
during the last efforts of the Persians and under the earlier 
Seleucid kings; but they appear to have been minted at 
3abylon, and many of the extant specimens have come from 


India. 

iii. TARSUS THE GREEK Ciry.—In Seleucid times 
autonomous coins were first struck at Tarsus, 
showing its transformation from an Oriental town 
into a Greek polis, a highly important stage in 
its history. ‘his municipal and strictly Greek 
coinage began under Antiochus Iv. Epiphanes 
(B.C. 175-164), when the city was styled ‘ Antioch 
beside the Cydnus,’* and took that name on its 
coins. The growth of Tarsus is evidently the 
result of a change in the Seleucid rule ; it is con- 
nected with their frontier policy, and shows that 
increasing attention was paid to Cilicia by that 
Syrian king. Before 190 Cilicia had been a district 
in the heart of the Seleucid empire; but, at the 
peace of 189, the whole of Asia Minor up to the 
Taurus mountains was taken from Antiochus IIL, 
and Cilicia became a frontier land. It was neces- 
sary now to pay more attention to its organization 
and defences; and tlhe refoundation of cities like 
Tarsus-Antiocheia, Epiphaneia, Adana-Antiocheia, 
Magarsa-Antiocheia, belongs to the same reign.t 
Mopsuestia, guarding the important crossing ot the 
Pyramus, was refounded as Seleuceia by Seleucus 
1. (187-175). Almost all these cities (along with 
Alexandria ad Jsswm and Hieropolis-Castabala) 
began to coin as seli-governing municipalities in 
the reign of Antiochus Iv.f It is therefore highly 
probable that Cilicia had previously been treated 
more like a subject country or satrapy,§ and that 
now its cities began to be allowed greater liberty 
and to be more thoroughly Grecized in their insti- 
tutions, when it was important to make them 
heartily loyal. The incident mentioned in 2 Mac 
4° takes us into the midst of this process, and 
shows that about 171-169 is the probable date of 
this important transformation. In 17] Antiochus 
gave the revenues of Tarsus and Mallus to his 
mistress Antiochis. This provoked riot and even 
insurrection ; and Antiochus had to go in person 
to quell the disturbances. Apparently he suc- 
ceeded in this peaceably, by granting freer consti- 
tutions to the cities and reorganizing the country 
generally. The year 170 B.c., therefore, marks 
an epoch in the history of Tarsus, for it was now 
refounded as a Greek polis, and called by a new 
name, ‘Antiocheia on the Cydnus.’ 


There is no reason to think}! that the change of name was a 
mere act of adulation to the reigning king, implying no real 
development in the city constitution. It is true that the name 
Antioch soon fell into disuse, and the name Tarsus revived; 
but this was due partly to the fact that the town was not 
thoroughly Grecized, partly to the fact that the name Antioch 
was already too common, and the three new Antiochs would 
hardly establish a right to exist beside the many older Antiochs. 
Rather we must look on the refoundation of Tarsus as a critical 
epoch in its history. 


The refoundation was certainly accompanied by 
an increase of population, for the regular Seleucid 
policy in such cases was to introduce a body of 
settlers whose loyalty might be reckoned on, and 
to give them special privileges in the city. The 
colonists whom the Seleucid kings most commonly 
planted in the cities of Asia Minor were Jews ; {[ 
and therefore it is highly probable that a Jewish 
colony was established at Tarsus about B.C. 
170. 


* Steph. Byz. and le Bas-Waddington, Inscr. d’Asie Min. 
No. 1486. ; 

+ Compare Magarsos (see MALLOS). 

t Hill, Catalogue of British Museum Coins, Cilicia, ete. pp. 
XCVIU, Cl, Cx, etc. 

§ The name satrapy was used in the Seleucid empire ; see 
Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. 257. 

|| As Waddington (/.¢.) wrongly thinks. 

§| See Puryeia, vol. iii. p. 868. 
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iv. TARSUS THE ROMAN Crty.—From the decay- 
ing Seleucid empire Tarsus passed into the hands 
of the Romans. From B.c. 103 onwards the name 
Cilicia became ‘the Roman term for a great, ill- 
defined, half-subdued agglomeration of lands, com- 
eed parts of Cilicia, Pamphylia, and other 
ands’ (Ramsay, Histor. Comm. on Galatians, p. 
103). In 66 Cilicia Campestris was decisively 
conquered by Pompey, after having been under 
the power of king ‘ligranes more or less since 83 ; 
and in 64 it was properly organized (see CILICIA) 
as a province with Tarsus for its capital, though 
considerable parts of the country were left for a 
long time under native kings—Tarcoudimotos I. 
and Il. and Antiochus being the most famous. 

Tarsus, while exposed to the oppression gener- 
ally exercised on subject cities by the Roman 
republican officials, was favourably treated by 
Julius Cesar, Antonius, and Augustus. Cresar 
passed through the city on his march from Egypt 
to Pontus; and the strong partisanship of the 
Tarsians for him was shown by the name Juliopolis 
which was granted to, or assumed by, them (Dio 
C. 47. 26). In punishment for its devotion to 
Cesar, Tarsus was harshly treated by Cassius in 
43. But Antonius soon after granted it the 
privilege of enjoying its own laws (as civitas libera) 
and the right of duty-free export and import 
trade.* He also made it his residence for a time; 
and received here a visit from Cleopatra, who 
sailed up to Tarsus in B.C. 38 in circumstances of 
extraordinary magnificence and luxury. It formed 
part of the large realm which he bestowed on the 
Egyptian queen (see vol. ii. p. 86). When Augustus 
triumphed over Antonius he recognized that the 
Tarsians were partisans, not of Antonius specially, 
but of the Empire as contrasted with the Re- 
public; and he even increased their privileges. 
Cilicia was now united in one large province with 
Syria. 

Thus Tarsus, when St. Panl was a child, stood 
before the world at the entrance to the greatest 
province of the East as a metropolis, a free city 
with a free harbour, mistress of a large and fertile 
territory, a centre of Roman imperial partisanship. 
It had been a Greek self-governing city since 
B.c. 170, and the enthusiasm with which it had 
taken up Greek education and civilization had 
made it one of the three great university cities 
of the Mediterranean world. Strabo (14, 5, 18, 
p- 673) speaks of the Tarsian university as even 
surpassing in some respects those of Athens and 
Alexandria; and he observes that all the students 
were natives,t and no strangers came to it; but, 
on the contrary, many natives of the country went 
abroad to study and reside, few returning home 
again: Rome was full of Tarsian and Alexandrian 
scholars. So strong was the Tarsian love for letters 
and education! They filled their own university 
and foreign cities and Rome itself. Demetrius, as 
Plutarch tells (de Defect. Orac., ad init.), went to 
Britain and Egypt, the Erythriean Sea and the 
land of the Troelodytes, to satisfy his scientific 
curiosity. Athenodorus the Stoic was the com- 
panion of Cato the younger, and died in his house ; 
another Stoic, Athenodorus Kananites, was the 
teacher of Augustus; Nestor taught the young 
Marcellus, his heir (and Tiberius the emperor, 
according to pseudo-Lucian, Maer. 21); Antipater 
the Stoic was head of the school in Athens and the 
great opponent of Carneades; and other phil- 


* Pseudo-Lucian (MJacr.) and Dion Chrys. (ad Tars.) assign 
this grant to Augustus, who gave it again when he might have 
taken it away. ] ; 

+ Among the natives (asyéi) Strabo includes, doubtless, 
persons from the neighbouring parts of Asia Minor. Atheno- 
dorus, the most famous of Tarsian philosophers, was called 
Kananiies, from the name of his native village. The village 
probably was Kanna in eastern Lycaonia, which afterwards 
rose to be a city coining money. 


osophers and poets of Tarsus are named by 
Strabo, p. 674f. 

Philosophers governed Tarsus at the important 
crisis when it was adapting itself to the imperial 
system. Athenodorus retired to Tarsus in his old 
age, greatly honoured by his pupil Augustus, and 
invested by him with extraordinary authority in 
the city. He found that Tarsus had been seriously 
misgoverned and plundered by a certain clique, 
favoured by Antonius, but now greatly weakened 
since his defeat. After vainly attempting to 
bring them back by reason to a law-abiding spirit, 
Athenodorus, in virtue of the powers conferred by 
Augustus, sent them into exile, and reformed the 
constitution of Tarsus.* It appears from Dion 
Chrysostom (Orat. xxxiii. ad Vars. 20) that the 
constitution in the Roman period was of oligarchic 
or rather timocratic type, citizenship requiring a 
certain fortune ;}+ and there can be no doubt that 
this was the kind of reform introduced by Atheno- 
dorus, for it was in harmony with the whole 
tendency of the Roman imperial policy.t After 
the death of Athenodorus, at the age of 82, another 
Tarsian philosopher named Nestor, who also had 
approved himself to Augustus, succeeded to his 
commanding position in the city, and enjoyed the 
respect of a series of provincial governors. The 
rule of these two philosophers probably continued 
from about B.c. 29 to some time after Christ.§ It 
is very probable that St. Paul may have seen 
and lstened to Nestor, who lived 92 years.|| 
The influence of Athenodorus, too, lasted long in 
Tarsus, where he was worshipped as a hero, for 
Dion Chrysostom about A.D. 100 quotes his name 
(in the Oration which he addressed to the Tarsians) 
as a household word among them. His doctrines 
may be taken as those which most influenced 
Tarsus in the time of St. Paul, and which the 
latter is likely to have been taught in the schools 
of that city. Being a Stoic, he found the aim and 
end of life in release from passions ; but, if we may 
judge from the scanty quotations from or allusions 
to his writings, he estimated the quality of human 
action greatly by reference to its relation to God. 
‘Know,’ said he, ‘that you are set free from all 
passions, when you have reached such a point that 
you ask nought of God that you cannot ask 
openly’; and Seneca, who quotes this,{1 goes on to 
state as the rule of life, in his spirit, if not in his 
words, ‘So live with men as if God saw; so speak 
with God as if men were listening.’ The spirit in 
which he guided the politics of Tarsus is expressed 
in a longer extract,** the gist of which is: ‘It 
would be best to strengthen one’s mind by making 
oneself useful in politics to fellow-citizens and the 
world; but in the degraded and envenomed state 
of politics one must be content with the oppor- 
tunity for free expansion of the mind in benefiting 
one and all by educating them, by encouraging 
virtue, by teaching them to comprehend the gods, 
and to have a good conscience: thus even in 
private life one fulfils a public duty. The student 
lives well, not by renouncing humanity and society, 
but by drawing friends round himself. He who 
lives and studies for his own sole benefit will from 


* yariuoe chy nalectocuy corre ay (Strab. p. 674). 

+ See Kuhn, Stadteverwaltung im vim. Kaiserreiche, pp. 250, 
470. 

¢ See Kiihn, Z.c. 

§ The exact date of Athenodorus is uncertain. He is com- 
monly conjectured by modern writers to have been a pupil of 
Posidonius (B.C. 140-60); but Eusebius, Chron., gives the date 
when he was flourishing as a.p. 7. This tends to show that the 
common dating of his career is too early ; perhaps he may be 
placed B.c. 72 to A.D. 10; or, more probably, Eusebius made a 
mistake, taking his death in the height of influence for the date 
when he flourished: in that case 75 B.c. to 7 A.D. was his 

eriod. 

F || Pseudo-Lucian, Macr. 21. ¥ Ep. Mor. i. x. 5. 

** Seneca, de Trang. An. 3 (in St. Paul the Trav, p. 394, Clem. 
is mentioned wrongly in place of Z'rang.). 
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lack of work fall into mere misuse of the time 
which nature requires us to spend. One must be 
able to give an account of one’s time and prove 
one’s old age by the amount of what one has done 
for the good of the world, and not simply ky the 
leneth of time one has lived.’ 

Such was the environment, on its best side, 
amidst which St. Paul spent his early years. To 
estimate its influence on him would be out of place 
here ; but we remember that, when he was rescued 
from imminent death, bruised doubtless and torn 
by the hands of the mob in Jerusalem, in answer 
to the question of the Roman officer, the words 
that rose to his lips as he recovered breath were : 
‘T ama Jew, aman of Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen 
of no mean city’ (Ac 21). In such circumstances 
a man does not waste words, or speak what does 
not lie deep in his nature. St. Paul had to show 
the officer that he was not an Egyptian, but the 
tone in which he spoke of Tarsus shows a warm 
feeling about it as a city and for its own sake.* 

The timocratic system introduced by Atheno- 
dorus into Tarsus has an important bearing on St. 
Pauls life. In a city where the mass of the in- 
habitants could be said to be ‘outside of, the 
citizenship,’ 7.e. not possessing the fuil rights of a 
citizen,+ he claimed to be a citizen. Citizenship 
in Tarsus was the certificate of respectability and 
standing which he mentioned to Claudius Lysias, 
when it was necessary at once to explain away 
appearances which were certainly much against 
him as he was pulled out of the murderous hands 
of the mob. One may ask why he did not mention 
his Roman citizenship at that time, for Roman 
citizenship was a higher honour and a greater 
proof of respectability ; and it seems hardly pos- 
sible to make any other answer except that, in the 
excitement of that terrible scene, the feeling that 
lay deepest in his heart about worldly position rose 
to his ips. When he was a child he felt himself 
a ‘Jew, a citizen of Tarsus,’ and almost uncon- 
sciously the words rose to his lips. But the Tarsian 
citizenship had this value in the eyesof those who 
possessed it, because it was confined to a select 
small hody. 

The history of Tarsus under the empire is a’ 
large subject. The following points may be noticed 
as characteristic of the Asiatic Roman cities gener- 
ally, and illustrative of their relation to the early 
Chirishians and to the Roman State :— 


The loyalty of those great cities to the emperors was very 
strong, and is unusually well illustrated in the case of Tarsus, 
which assumed titles from the name of the emperors Hadrian, 
Commodus, Severus, Antoninus (Caracalla), Macrinus, and 
Alexander Severus,{ dropping some when the emperor died, 
and keeping others for long. It took the title of Temple- 
Warden (v:0~0p0s, dls vewxepos), indicating that one, or two, 
temples of the imperial worship were built in the city. It 
induced governors of the province and even the emperor him- 
self, Alexander Severus, to accept office (of course merely 
honorary) in the city, and boasted of this on coins and in in- 
scriptions. 

Titles like these, however, sprang as much from vanity as 
from loyalty. The great cities vied with one another in invent- 
ing titles and appropriating the titles of rivals. Tarsus and 
Anazarbus competed with one another in this way. Each 
claimed such titles as Metropolis, First and Greatest and Fairest, 
Temple-Warden ; but Anazarbus was never Twice Temple- 
Warden, nor Metropolis of the Three Eparchiai (Cilicia, Lyea- 
onia, Isauria), but only Metropolis of the Nation (dveu, 7.e. 
Cilicia). On one occasion, about a.p. 218, Anazarbus induced 
the emperor Elagabalus to accept the office of Demiourgos § in 
the city, and struck coins to commemorate this honour. Tarsus 
doubtless was downcast till it could strike similar coins boasting 
of Alexander Severus as Demiourgos. Both cities boasted that 


* It must be remembered that such expressions as oz é¢4u0v 
wo) tus, or cdsyov, Often imply a strong assertion of the opposite. 

tia rales ouz chiyoy Borep ELwiley r4s rodure.es (Dion. Chrys. 
ad Tars. p. 321; see p. 687, col. 2, n. +). On the rights and 
meaning of zo2z,7e « see Szanto, Das griech. Burgerrecht. 

{ It calls itself "Arszevdprovy, Yeunoexvy ? Avranivicevy “ADproev4 in 
an inscription, and coins often give the last three cumulated. 

§ Title of the chief magistrate in many Cilician cities; the 
title is Doric, and points to the old Deric relations of Cilicia. 


the koinoboulion (Council of the Koinon of Cilicia) met within 
its walls; but Tarsus alone could boast of the festival and 
wames common to the three united ycovinces. And so on, title 
after title was devised to imitate or outshine a rival. 


Tarsus was saved by the barrier of Mount 
Taurus from many of the invasions which swept 
over Asia Minor. Only an enemy who took the 
route from Syria over Mt. Amanus through Cilicia 
would reach Tarsus; but most invasions preferred 
the route through Eastern Cappadocia, keeping 
north of Mt. Taurus. Thus, in the long peace of 
the empire the defences and the defensive powers 
of the people in Cilicia must have grown weak, and 
when at last an enemy entered the country they 
found it a helpless prey. 

In the Byzantine ecclesiastical and political 
system Tarsus became even more important than in 
the older empire, owing to the steady growth of the 
Eastern provinces in wealth, education, and weight. 
Thus Basil of Caesarea (Ep. 34), in A.D. 373 (or 369), 
emphasizes its importance as ‘a city so placed as 
to be united with Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Assyria’ 
(i.e. Syria). ; 

Two churches are mentioned at Tarsus. In 
A.D. 485 Leontius forced Verina to proclaim him 
emperor at Tarsus in the Church of St. Peter out- 
side the city. Such an important ceremony is 
likely to have been held in the principal church of 
Tarsus, and we may identify this Church of St. 
Peter as the great church of Tarsus destroyed by 
the Moslems in A.D. 885.* If so, it is remarkable 
that the principal church was not dedicated to St. 
Paul; butit is recorded that the Church of St. Paul 
in Tarsus was built by the emperor Maurice (583- 
602),t while we may be confident that the great 
church of Tarsus was built as early as the 4th 
century. 


v. Tarsus THE ARAB Crry.—In view of the strongly Syrian 
associations of Tarsus, it is important to observe the way in 
which it lost its Western relations, and reverted to a purely 
Oriental type during the long wars against the Mohammedans, 
The Arabs first crossed into Cilicia by the Syrian Gates from 
Antioch in 641.f In 646 the Arabs found all the fortresses 
between Antioch and Tarsus deserted; presumably the terror 
of these raids and the neglect of frontier defence by the 
emperor made the people flee to the mountains. 

In 650 the Arabs invaded Isauria (so Theophanes ; 649 Ibn Al 
Athir), This would appear to imply that Tarsus, with Cilicia 
generally, was in Arab hands, though it must be remembered 
that the Arab invasions were often only passing raids, in which 
the forts and cities were left unattacked, or watched by detach- 
ments of the invading forces, while the open country was 
ravaged, and captives swept off into slavery. Cilicia, however, 
having been so neglected by the central government, was exposed 
defenceless to the Arabs. Yet the military strength of the 
empire soon revived, while the Arab raids made little permanent 
impression. Tarsus was quickly reoccupied by the Christians ; 
but in 673 it was captured (after a defence presumably) by the 
Arabs. In the following years the Arab attacks were made 
chiefly by the north road nearer the Euphrates, or by sea; 
Cappadocia was occupied, and Armenia and Pontus attacked, 
while Cilicia was not much molested by formal invasions, but 
its cities seem to have still remained unprotected, and exposed 
to any small raids. Thus in 692 an Arab army advanced from 
the Euphrates nearly to Amorion, and returned by Cilicia. 

In 699-700 the Christians recovered Cappadocia, and the 
Arabs henceforth made regular use of the Cilician route in 
invading the Byzantine empire. Mopsuestia at the important 
crossing of the Pyramus was fortified in 701, and Tarsus was 
now permanently occupied as an Arab capital on their north- 
western frontier. The northern part of Eastern Cilicia, with 
the town of Sision (now called Sis), was conquered in 703; in 
706 the last struggle of the Romans to retain this country is 
recorded by Al Tabari. The wars of the following years imply 
that Cilicia was the permanent basis for the Arab operations $ 
in Lycaonia, Pisidia, Phrygia, and Bithynia. At the same time 
Crsarea, with Eastern Cappadocia, was again taken by the 
Arabs in 726, but recovered by Constantine in 746. After this 
the Arab frontier cities on the north were generally Melitene 


* Muralt, Essai de Chronogr. Byzant. p. 740. 

t Sim, viii. 13. There may have been an older Church of St. 
Paul, of course, in Tarsus, but this was built, not rebuilt, by 
Maurice. 

{ Dates from Arab authorities from 641-750 are given accord- 
ing to Mr. E. W. Brooks’ papers in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
1898, p. 182 f., 1899, p. 19f.; dates from Byzantine authorities 
according to Muralt, Essai de Chronogr. Byzant. 

§ This appears in incidental expressions, such as Theoph, 
p. 390, 1. 18f. (de Boor). 
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and Germaniceia, and a debateable land lay between them and 
Cesareia, though the Christians attacked or even destroyed one 
or other of the two Arab fortresses in 750-754 and 778, while the 
Arabs frequently advanced north and north-west into Cappa- 
docia, Paphlagonia, etc. In 806 and 830 the Arabs carried for- 
ward the Cilician frontier to Tyana, building a mosque and 
settling colonists there ; but both attempts failed immediately, 
and Tarsus remained the capital of Orientalism against the West. 

In 807 the emperor Nicephorus invaded Cilicia, and defeated 
the Arabs near Tarsus; but the Caliphs Harun and al-Mamun 
strengthened the Arab power on this frontier. The latter died 
at (or near) Tarsus in 833. About the middle of the 9th cent. 
Byzantine power grew stronger, and Cilicia and Tarsus were 
the scene of many conflicts, while the Caliphs’ vigour waned. 
In 883 Tarsus is mentioned as a strong fortress, the capital of 
an independent Mohammedan State. In 891 an Arab fleet is 
said to have sailed from Tarsus towards the Byzantine coasts; 
and in 900 the fleet at Tarsus was burned by the Caliph on 
account of the disloyalty of the city. In 898 the Greek forces 
landed near Tarsus and gained a victory over the Arabs. About 
this time Tarsus is mentioned frequently as the centre of 
Mohammedan opposition to the reviving Christian power. In 
904 a Tarsian fleet burned Thessalonica. At length, in 965, 
aiter all the rest of Cilicia had been recaptured by the Chris- 
tians, Tarsus surrendered on favourable terms, the Moslem 
population were given safe retirement to Antioch, and only 
Christians were left in the city. The great gates of Tarsus were 
carried in triumph to Constantinople. 

vi. MopERN Tarsus.—The new Christian city of Tarsus had a 
checkered history. Byzantine Greeks, Latins, Armenians, 
Turcomans, Turks, Egyptians struggled for it, and alternately 
held it and lost it. For a century Greek rule in Cilicia was 
practically unchallenged by the decaying Saracen empire; but 
even during this time Tarsus must have undoubtedly retained 
many traces of the three centuries of Arab rule, and become 
far more Oriental than it had been under the Roman and early 
Byzantine rule. About 1067 the Seljuk Turks began to ravage 
Asia Minor, and their terrible armies were seen and felt in 
Cilicia ; and in 1071 the victory of Mauzikert Jaid the country 
Propel and helpless at their feet. Their rule over Phrygia, 

ycaonia, Cappadocia, Armenia, Pontus, was recognized by the 
feeble emperors; but Cilicia still remained, on the whole, in 
Christian hands, so that the wall of Mt. Taurus once more 
formed a line of demarcation between the two religions (though 
now Islam was on the north and Christianity on the south). A 
new power now appeared in Cilicia: in 1080 Reuben, the first 
Armenian prince of Cilicia (called often during the next three 
centuries Lesser Armenia), seized some forts in the eastern 
Taurus mountains on the north frontier of Cilicia. The history 
of Lesser Armenia was stormy, and its bounds varied from year 
to year, sometimes confined to the Taurus forts, sometimes 
including Tarsus and Cilicia as a whole. In 1097 Baldwin with 
his Crusading army captured Tarsus, and introduced another 
factor into the confused history of Cilicia 

The vicissitudes of Tarsian history in this period are so rapid 
and so numerous that they cannot be traced in detail. Tarsus, 
the capital, passed from hand to hand. The Turks, who cap- 
tured it in 1078, did not hold it; the Crusaders were a more 
permanent power. The emperor John Comnenus took Tarsus 
In 1137, the Armenian Reuben uy, in 1182. The Memluk Sultans 
of Egypt became a factor in Cilician history in 1260. The 
terrible Egyptian invasion of 1322 devastated the country. 
The Armenians suffered from quarrels in the governing family, 
from religious feuds, and from national inability to unite in a 
vigorous defensive policy. In 1375 the Armenian kingdom of 
Cilicia (Lesser Armenia) finally gave place to the Egyptian 
power, and Tarsus may from this time be said to have relapsed 
into its original condition of a purely Oriental city. But it was 
still not subject to Turkey. It was the prey sometimes of 
Egypt, sometimes of Turcoman chiefs called Ramazanoglu, 
whose tribes seem to have entered the Taurus fastnesses about 
1200, and to have gradually established their hold on the plain, 
and to have brought the country once more almost into nomadic 
barbarism. In 1466 the Osmanli or Ottoman Turks entered 
Cilicia, when the army of Mohammed 11 captured Tarsus ; but 
the city was often recaptured, until Selim destroyed the Memluk 
power in 1516. Again in 1832 the Egyptian forces of Mehemet 
‘Ali entered Cilicia, and held Tarsus till 1840, when once more 
it passed under Ottoman power. 


Tarsus remains a wretched town of the Turkish 
style, little more than a large collection of hovels, 
with a trying climate, an oppressive atmosphere, 
retaining not a trace of its former splendour, and 
few scraps even of ancient marbles. There are 
few places where the contrast between ancient and 
modern life is more conspicuous. The unsightly 
and shapeless mass of concrete, wrongly called the 
Tomb of Sardanapalus, is the only ancient monu- 
ment that is displayed to the tourist. It is the 
substructure of the platform on which stood a 
temple of the Roman period, and was originally 
hidden under the marble walls and floors and 
steps, afterwards utilized to make medieval build- 
ings, which in their turn have been utterly 
destroyed. 
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TARTAK (pm; Oap0dx ; Tharthac).—An idol of 
the Avvites, introduced by them into Samaria, 
whither they had been transported by the Assyrian 
king Sargon (2 K 17°). Tartal is mentioned with 
another deity called NIBHAZ, and, according to the 
Bab. Talmud (Sanhedrin, 636), was worshipped 
under the form of an ass.* Various speculations 
have been made as to the identity of this deity, 
the religious systems of the Egyptians, Persians, 
and Carmanians having been laid under contribu- 
tion to supply points of comparison; but the 
Typhon of the first, and the sacrificing of an ass 
by the last to their god (identified with Mars), do 
not seem to afford satisfactory explanations. In 
Assyro-Babylonian mythology no god in the form 
of an ass is at present provable, and the comparison 
of the name Tartak with the Babylonian god Itak 
(on account of the second syllable) can no longer 
be made, the correct reading of the latter being 
Isum. In all probability no trustworthy identi- 
fication of the deity, nor satisfactory explanation 
of his name, will be made until the position of the 
place (AVVA or IvvAHt) whence his worshippers 
came, has been determined. T. G. PINCHES. 


TARTAN (jmn; BA Tavaddy, BP Naddy, Kora 44-5 al- 
Q* Oapéd{y] in Is 20'; B Oavédy, A Oapédy in 2K 
18"; Lharthan).—The title of an Assyrian military 
officer, sent by Sargon to Ashdod (Is 20), and later 
(probably another person) despatched by Senna- 
cherib, accompanied by RAB-SARIS and RAB- 
SHAKEH, ‘with a great host,’ against Jerusalem. 
Like the other titles in the latter passage, it was 
long thought to be a personal name; and it is 
apparently this (notwithstanding the presence of 
the article in the Greek) which has given rise to 
the variant Nathan (an abbreviation of Tanathan) 
in BY. In the Assyrian inscriptions and lists of 
otticials, however, it appears as the title of the 
highest officer of State next to the king, and 
probably corresponds to the modern military title 
‘commander-in-chief.’ In the list of officials given 
in WAT ii. pl. 31, ll. 26, 27, two grades appear, 
turtanu imni, ‘the turtan of the right,’ and tar- 
tanw Sumeli, ‘the tartan of the left,’ the former 
probably corresponding with the turtanu rabi, 
‘ereat Tartan,’ or ‘field-marshal’ of Shalmaneser 
ul., and the latter with the tartanw Sand, ‘second 
Tartan,’ mentioned by Johns. That the two forms, 
turtanu and tartanu, were interchangeable, is 
shown by the contract-tablet in which the form 
turtanwu sumelr occurs, and the variant spellings 
turtannu and tartannu in the inscriptions of Sar- 
gon.t Asone entitled to hold the oftice of Eponym, 
the Tartan came next in order to the king (see the 
titles for the Eponyms for B.C. 809, 780, 770, 752, 
and 742). Who the Tartans were who are referred 
to in Is 20' and 2 K 18” is not known. In B.c. 
720, Asur-iska(?)-udannin was’ Eponym, and _ pos- 
sibly held the office, and in that case may have 
been the one sent to. Ashdod. For the reign of 
Sennacherib we have Abda’u, who held the oftice 
during the eponymy of Ilu-ittéa, B.C. 694 ; and Bél- 

* The companion-deity, Nibhaz (changed to Nibhan by reading 
j for 7), is stated to have been in the form of a dog—an explana- 
tion which is due to the supposition that the word was con- 
nected with nabah, ‘to bark.’ It is therefore not improbable 
that the statement that Tartak was a deity in the form of an ass 
may be due to a similar (popular) etymology. 

+ Sachau (ZA 12, 48) identifies it with the modern Imm, be- 
tween Antioch and Aleppo. 


{ The forms with double 7 imply that the second vowel was 
long (turtd@vw), as in Hebrew. 
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émuranni, who was Tartan and Eponym for B.C. 
686. Either of these may have been the one sent 
against Jerusalem. 

LiTPRATUKE.—Schrader in Riehm's WWB2; Fried. Delitzsch, 
Assyr. HWB; Johns, Assyrian Deeds, vol. ii. pp. 68, 69; 
Driver in Authority and Archeology (ed. Hogarth), 140. 

T. G. PINCHES. 

TATTENAY (3nn).—The name of the governor 
(pehwh) of Coole-Syria and Phoenicia under Darius 
Hystaspis, Ezr 5% (B Oavaval, A Oa0@aval, Lue. 
everywhere Tav@avaios) °(B OavOavds, A Oaldavais) 
65 (LXX om.) 3 (B Tavéavai, A OaPdovai). He is 
called in 1 Es 6% 7: 27 28) 7! SISINNES (Ziclvyys), which 
is simply a reproduction in Greek (cf. 2iivys in 
Arr. i. 25. 3, vii. 6. 4) of a Persian name Zh1- 
thinwia (orig. Thathanaia ?), with aspirated ¢. See 
Ed. Meyer, Entstehung des Judenthums, 32. 


TAVERNS, THE THREE, is the rendering in 
Ac 28! of Tpeis TaBépya, the Greek form which 
represents the Latin Tres Taberna, as the name 
of one of the two stations on the Appian high- 
way whither Christian brethren from Rome, who 
had heard of St. Paul’s arrival at Puteoli on 
his way to the capital, went forth to meet him. 
The first group of the brethren met him at a point 
earlier on his journey—the Market of Appius—(see 
Appius, MARKET OF) 43 (Roman) miles from Rome; 
the second awaited him at the stage called Tres 
Taberne, which was 10 miles nearer to the capital, 
being, according to the Itinerary of Antoninus, 33 
miles distant from it. The Latin taberna, which 
is by no means to be identified with or restricted 
to our modern sense of tavern, but was applied to 
structures of boards, booths, huts, and shops of 
various kinds, probably denotes here an inn for 
travellers. Three such inns might fitly give 
name to a halting-place, which doubtless was the 
seat of local traftic, and from which a road branched 
off to Antium on the seacoast. Cicero mentions it 
in writing to Atticus (#p. ii. 10, 12, 13). Its precise 
site has hardly been identified, but is generally 
referred to the vicinity of the modern Cisterna. 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

TAW (n).—The twenty-second letter of the Heb. 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 22nd part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in 
this Dictionary by ¢ or ¢h. 

For the use of ¢aw (17) in Ezk 94 and Job 31” see 
FOREHEAD, and MARK No. 6 (vol. iii. p. 244°). 


TAXES, TAXING.—See PuBLICAN and Qurr- 
INIUS. 


TEACHER, TEACHING. —In the OT various 
Heb. words are used for teachers and their work 
(chiefly verbal forms, ,'27, 777, 725); and several 
other words are employed more indefinitely for 
teaching generally (4>x, Wn, yon, Oo, a, S2wA), 
This is one indication that in early times there was 
no recognized office of teacher with a technical title. 
Nevertheless the duty of teaching, especially in 
the education of the young, is much insisted on. 
In Deut. this is repeatedly urged as an obligation 
resting on parents (¢.g. 4! 67 11°). The head of 
the family is to be diligent in teaching his children 
the great precepts of the Law, and in talkine of 
them habitually in the house and in the street. 
The prophets were recognized to be divinely- 
inspired teachers, commissioned to instruct the 
people in the knowledge of Jehovah and His will. 
The word ¢érah (aA), which was applied to Deut. 
in the days of Josiah (e.g. 2 K 225), and from the 
time of Ezra to the Pent. (eg. Neh 82), means 
‘teaching’ (lit. ‘direction’), and was used in 
earlier times for the instruction given by the 
prophets. It is used in this sense by Hosea (46 8! 


82), by Amos (23), by Micah (4°), by Isaialx (1° 2% 
etc.), by Zephaniah (34). It is to be observed that 
in al! these instances of the occurrence of the word 
in the prophets we never read of ‘the ¢érah of 
Moses’ as @ Ezra and later, but of * Jehoval’s 
torah, or ‘the térah’ indefinitely. The clear dis- 
tinction, now resulting from OT criticism on the 
date of the Pent., accentuates the importance of 
teaching under the prophets by demonstrating 
that what formerly appeared to be a reference to 
the Mosaic law is, in fact, an allusion to the pro- 
phets’ teaching. In early times the priests also 
undertook the religious instruction of the people. 
Thus Micah, rebuking the mercenary leaders in 
Jerusalem, declares, ‘the priests thereof teach (3) 
for hire’ (Mic 3"). After the return from the 
Captivity an immense impulse was given to reli- 
gious teaching. Religion had now passed into a 
literary phase. The public reading of the Law by 
Ezra was an indication that the new Judaism was 
to restore popular knowledge (Neh 8'*). It is a 
significant fact that the high priest took no part 
in this effort to popularize what had hitherto been 
cherished as a mystery in the sacerdotal clan. The 
scribe who not only copies the Law, but teaches it, 
now becomes the leader of the Jewish religion 
among the people, gradually taking the place of 
the prophet, but with an inferior réle, since he 
cannot pretend to come with an original message 
from Jehovah, and must content himself with 
interpreting, commenting on, and ‘fencing’ a 
fixed written ¢érah. Thus he in turn comes into 
antagonism with the priest who performs official 
functions, administers the Law, and enjoys an 
aristocratic rank; because the scribe’s work in 
popularizing the Law lessens the power of the 
priesthood by opening the eyes of the people and 
by making religion more an afiair of ideas than of 
ritual, or if of ritual still of observances within the 
reach of the laity. Accordingly, the growth of the 
synagogue goes on side by side with the develop- 
ment of teaching by the scribes. See RABBI. 

In NT times teaching was most highly valued 
among the Jews, and the teacher held in great 
respect.* Josephus, writing the history of his 
people from the standpoint of his own day, relates 
how Moses commanded that ‘boys should learn 
the primary laws (rpérous rovs vious) as the best 
knowledge and the cause of prosperity’ (Az. Iv. 
vili. 12); and affirms for his own time, ‘ We take 
most pains of all with the instruction of children’ 
(c. Apion. i. 12). Similarly Philo writes: ‘Since 
the Jews esteem their laws as divine revelations, 
and are instructed in the knowledge of them from 
their earliest youth, they bear the image of the 
law in their souls’ (Legat. ad- Gai. 31); and, 
‘They are taught, so to speak, from their swad- 
dling-clothes, by their parents, teachers, and those 
who bring them up, even before instruction in the 
sacred laws and unwritten customs, to recognize one 
God as the Father and Creator of the world’ (7d.). 
The Talmud abounds in traditional sayings on the 
importance of teaching. This is much insisted on 
in the Pirké Aboth, where we read how Joshua 
ben Perachia said, ‘Get thyself a teacher’ (i. 6); 
Rabban Gamaliel, ‘ Appoint for thyself a teacher, 
so wilt thou avoid what is doubtful’ (i. 16) ; Hillel, 
‘An ignorant man cannot be truly pious’ (ii. 5). 
Certainly elementary schools existed in the time 
of the Mishna, and the way in which they are 
referred to implies that they were then established 
institutions. It is most probable that they were 
in existence in the time of Christ. The name of 
these schools was beth-szpher (1320 m32)— ‘the 
house of the book’—i.e. of the térah. Thus we 
read (Jerus. Megill. iii. 1), ‘R. Pinchas said in the 


*In 2 Mac 110 we read of a Jew named Aristobulus who had 
been Ptolemy’s ‘ teacher’ (didecxados). 
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name of R. Hoshaiah that there were 480 syna- 


gognes in Jerusalem, and each had a beth-sepher 


and a beth-Talmud, the former for the mikra 
(text of Scripture), the latter for the mishna (oral 
tradition).’ A frequently quoted sentence about 
the order of a child’s education—of late date, being 
found in an appendix to the Abvth of the post- 
Talmudie period — states that ‘at 5 years old 
(he comes) to the reading of Scripture, at 10 to 
the Mishna, at 13 to the practice of the com- 
mandments, at 15 to the Talmud, at 18 to mar- 
riage,’ etc. (Pirké Aboth, vy. 21). For further 
particulars on this point see Schtirer (HJP WU. ii. 
§ 27, and artt. EDUCATION and SYNAGOGUE). 

In the NT, teaching is mentioned chiefly with 
reference to the exposition of specifically Christian 
ideas. Nicodemus acknowledges Jesus to be ‘a 
teacher (d:ddcxados) come from God,’ and addresses 
Him with the recognized Jewish name of a teacher, 
‘Rabbi’ (saesei, Jn 37). In all four Gospels the 
usual name for our Lord is ‘ Teacher’ (ddécKados, 
tr. ‘Master’ im AV and RV, but ‘Teacher’ in 
RVm and in Twentieth Cent. NT). This word is 
not only used by the disciples ; it is also employed 
by others in addressing our Lord, e.g. the Pharisees 
and Herodians (Mk 124). No doubt it is the 
evangelist’s rendering of the Aramaic title, ‘Rabbi,’ 
which occasionally appears in its original form in 
Jn (1°: *9 3? 5 6, and once Rabbont, paBBovvel, 201). 
It is important to observe that a clear distinction 
between ‘teaching’ (diddcxw) and ‘ preaching’ 
(xnptcow) is maintained throughout the NT. This 
is manifest in our Lord’s public ministry. He 
commenced with preaching, as John had done 
before Him (Mk 14). This preaching was the call 
to repentance in connexion with the announce- 
ment that the kingdom of God was at handyand 
was called ‘ preaching the gospel of God’ (Mk 1"). 
Then, having gathered some disciples about Him, 
our Lord proceeded to instruct them in the mys- 
teries of the kingdom, its nature, laws, and prin- 
ciples. This instruction is called ‘teaching,’ and it 
was with such teaching rather than with preaching 
that the later part of His ministry was occupied. 

A similar distinction was observed in the apos- 
tolic ministry and in the life and organization of 
the early Churches. Among the various functions 
in the Church mentioned by St. Paul in Romans 
occurs that of ‘teaching ’(Ro 127). It there takes the 
third place in a series, being preceded by prophecy 
and ministry, and followed by exhorting, giving, 
ruling, and showing mercy. The last of these 
functions being of a general character, and such as 
any one might be called on to exercise, suggests 
that the list as a whole may not point to definite 
offices. But, in a nearly contemporary and prob- 
ably earlier epistle, teaching is assigned to specific 
persons. In 1 Co 12% this also comes third in a 
list; but the list as a whole is different from that 
in Romans, containing titles of persons, not merely 
functions ; so that we have ‘teachers,’ not merely 
‘teaching.’ They are preceded by ‘first apostles, 
secondly prophets’; then we come to ‘thirdly 
teachers.’ The form changes after this to gifts 
and functions—‘ miracles,’ ‘ gifts of healing,’ ete. 
That the teaching is ascribed in an especial way to 
some people, to the exclusion of others, is shown 
by St. Paul’s questions, ‘Are all apostles? Are 
all prophets? Are all teachers?’ (v.%). Never- 
theless, the following questions, ‘ Are all workers 
of miracles? have all gifts of healing?’ etc., show 
that the personal differences rest on differences of 
gift. At Corinth they who have gifts of teaching 
are teachers, as they who have gifts of healing are 
healers. Another arrangement appears in Ephe- 
sians: ‘and he gave some to be apostles ; and some, 
prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors 
and teachers’ (Eph 4"). Here we have four offices, 


and that of teacher set last, an office not men- 
tioned in the earlier lists—the evangelist’s—coming 
between it and the oftices of apostles and prophets. 
Further, it is also known by the name of ‘ pastor’ ; 
for the arrangement of the clauses (‘and some’ 
introducing each class) shows that the ‘ teachers’ 
and the ‘ pastors’ are the same persons. The dis- 
tinction of the teacher from the evangelist is sig- 
nificant, suegesting the differentiation of function 
in which the evangelist preaches, declaring the 
gospel, and the teacher instructs the converts. 
The companion title ‘pastor’ points to a settled 
ministry within the Church as distinct from the 
travelling missionary activity of apostles and 
evangelists ; but it is to be observed that the 
apostles gathered up in themselves the several 
functions that were afterwards distributed among 
various members of the Churches. Thus St. Paul 
describes himself as appointed ‘a preacher and an 
apostle . a teacher,’ etc. (J) Ti 27—assuming 
these to be St. Paul’s words). When we turn to 
Acts we meet with yet another arrangement. 
Here teachers seem to be identified with prophets 
(Ac 13!); but St. Luke may mean that the pro- 
minent men whose names he gives consisted of 
prophets and teachers, as two classes. In course 
of time the teacher melts into the bishop, his 
function is absorbed in the episcopate ; as a sepa- 
rate officer he is discredited by comparison with the 
higher official, and ere long he disappears entirely. 
These stages may be noted thus: (1) At the first 
appearance of the teacher there is no reference to 
the bishop: thus there is no indication of bishops 
in 1 Cor. or Romans. (2) At the time of the Epp. 
of the Captivity the teachers seem to have practical 
oversight, like that of the early bishops, even if the 
name is not given to them, since they are called 
‘pastors’ (Eph 4"). It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that these were equivalent to the ‘bishops’ 
of Ph 1’, especially since the word ‘ bishop’ in the 
latter case may be functional rather than official, 
as Dr. Hort suggested. (3) In the Pastoral 
Epistles teaching is joined to the episcopal office. 
The bishop must be ‘apt to teach’ (1 Ti 37; com- 
pare Tit 1’). Especial honour is to be given to the 
elders who ‘labour in the word and in teaching’ 
(1 Ti 5”): this suggests that teaching was not 
carried on by all the elders. St. Paul will not 
allow women to teach publicly in the Church (1 Ti 
2!) and yet he had written of aged women being 
‘teachers of that which is good’ (Tit 2°), when he 
must have meant home teaching, or perhaps teach- 
ing by example, unless we are to suppose that he 
changed his views on the subject between Titus and 
2 Tim., which isimprobable. Already the teacher’s 
office is falling into unworthy hands; and the 
apostle writes of the time when people will not 
endure ‘healthful teaching’ (RVm_  dycawovons 
didackaNlas, not ‘sound doctrine’ AV and RY), 
but, having itching ears, will leap to themselves 
teachers after their own lusts (2 Ti 4°). (4) In the 
sub-A postolic age we still meet with the teacher as 
distinct from the bishop, though teaching now is 
more and more apprepriated by the latter officer, 
and the teacher is sinking in importance. In the 
Didaché there are ‘teachers’ as well as ‘apostles’ 
and ‘prophets.’ All three of these functionaries 
appear as itinerant ministers visiting the Churches. 
The teacher is to be tested by what he teaches, 
and received or rejected according as his instruc- 
tion agrees with what is laid down in_ this 
treatise or differs from it (see Didaché xi.). These 
travelling teachers are quite distinct from the 
‘bishops and deacons’ whom the writer bids his 
readers ‘appoint for yourselves’ (xv.). Still later 
we meet with ‘teachers’ in the Shepherd of 
Hermas, and here they appear among the officers 
of the Church, coming between the bishop and the 
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deacon. The stones in the mystical building ‘are 
the apostles and bishops and teachers and deacons’ 
(Vis. iii. 5). Hermas writes disparaginely of ‘self- 
appointed teachers,’ who ‘praise themselves as 
having understanding,’ ‘senseless though they are’ 
(Sim. ix. 22). We have no definite account of the 
manner in which the teachers performed their 
work, or of the substance of their instructions. 
We are tempted to think of the catechetical 
teaching of later times ; but there is no clear indi- 
cation of a catechumenate in NT. Still something 
of the kind must have arisen early from the neces- 
sity of the case. The Didaché seems to have been 
a text-book for some such teaching. It has been 
suggested that the Logiw recently discovered in 
Egypt might be a list of sayings of Jesus drawn 
up for use in teaching. Possibly St. Matthew’s 
Logia was compiled with that end in view; and 
the same may be suggested of the canonical 
Gospels (cf. A. Wright, NZ Problems, p. 91 ft). 
With reference to teachers and teaching in the 
NT see Allen, Christian Institutions, pp. 28, 29, 
40, 42; MeGiftert, Apostolic Age, 528 tt, 640 ff, 
654 ff. ; Weizsiicker, Das Apostolische Zeitalter, 
pp. 621, 622. W. F. ADENEY. 


TEBAH (nav; A Td Bex, Luc. TéBex).—A ‘son’ of 
Nahor by his concubine Reumah, Gn 22% [J]. The 
name stands for an Aramzan town, prob. the 
same as is named in 28 8§[where read, after LXX, 
Pesh., and 1 Ch 18%, nay for nor. See TIBHATH]. 


TEBALIAH (mday é J” hath dipped, z.e. purified’ ; 
B TaBdai, A TaBedias, Luc. Tapen\).—A Merarite 
gatekeeper, 1 Ch 26". 


TEBETH (nav, T7870).—The 10th (Bab.-) Jewish 
month. See TIME. 


TEHAPHNEHES, Ezk 30'8.—See TAHPANHES. 


TEHINNAH (73mm; B Oaudv, A Oavd, 
Qcevyd).—The ‘ father’ of Ir-nahash, 1 Ch 4, 


_TEIL TREE.—A mistranslation (AV Is 6!) of 
aps (RV ‘terebinth’). For the various tr* of ’aah 
see OAK and TEREBINTH. 


Lue. 


TEKEL.—See MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN. 


TEKOA (yipn ; LXX Oexde, Oexode, Oexdu, Oexus). 
—A town in the tribe of Judah, about 10 miles S$. 
of Jerusalem and 5 8. of Bethlehem, situated on 
a detached hill about 2700 ft. high which is girt 
with other lower hills. From the summit there is 
a broad prospect. In the W. and §S. the view is 
closed by hills, eultivated or clothed with low 
vegetation. On the N. is the ravine of Urtas and 
its continuation Khureittin, cutting deeply through 
the hills down to the Dead Sea. The Frank moun- 
tain and Bethlehem are visible: Jerusalem is 
hidden behind intervening hills, but the Mount of 
Olives can be seen and, still farther to the N., 
Nebi Samwil. To the 8.E. is another deep and 
wild valley, Wady Jeha&r, running towards the 
Dead Sea, glimpses of which can be obtained 
through the distant cliffs. Eastwards the hill 
slopes down to the Wilderness of Judah. Canon 
Tristram describes the approach from the Wady 
Bereikeh : ‘In front of us is a long hill, with a 
copious spring at its foot. . . . The district in its 
natural features seems to have been always what 
it is now—bare, treeless, open pasturage. We 
here lose all traces of the ancient terraces which 
gird the undulations of every hill farther west 
with their swathing bands. Here and there are 
still patches of cultivation in the hollows of the 
valleys, but the soil is dry and stony, and we 


begin here to lose the rich vegetable mould which, 
however scanty, still covers more or less the 
whole of the central hills, and have, in its stead, 
only a thirsty, chalky marl. That vegetable soil 
is doubtless due, in the first instance, to the prim- 
zval forest, which certainly once covered the whole 
of the Judean, as of the Gilead, range, but has 
left no trace of its existence on the Western slopes 
towards the Dead Sea.’ 

The town is not mentioned very frequently in 
Scripture. The Heb. of Jos 15°” does not include it 
in the list of places belonging to Judah: the LXX 
gives it and ten other towns, one of them being 
3ethlehem. 1 Ch 2% 4° ascribe to Tekoa an anti- 
quity coeval with the Conquest. According to 
these passages, Ashhur, Caleb's half-brother, was 
the father, z.¢. the. founder, of Tekoa. In 28 14 
the wise woman of Tekoa is spoken of in such a 
manner as to convey the impression that her 
shrewdness had brought her dwelling - place into 
notoriety. David spent much time in this part of 
the country during his Wanderjahre : afterwards it 
was a recruiting ground for the ranks of his mighty 
men (28 2376 1°Ch 11°83). From 2 Ch 11° we learn 
that it was one of the towns fortified by Rehoboam. 
Its commanding position and its situation on the 
utmost frontier of the cultivated land would ensure 
its being made a military post. Jer 6! shows that 
its defences continued to be kept up. The prophet 
bids the children of Benjamin raise up a signal on 
Beth-haccherem (Jebel Fureidis, the Frank moun- 
tain), and blow the trumpet in Tekoa. This is not 
said merely for the sake of the play on words, 
tik't, Lékoa (note also takéz% in y.*], but also 
because this was a garrison town. The Wilder- 
ness of Tekoa is named at 2 Ch 20” as the battle- 
field where Jehoshaphat defeated the Ammonites 
and their allies. In the Bk. of Nehemiah (3°: *) 
the public-spiritedness of the commonalty is 
sharply contrasted with the contemptuous retusal 
of their chiefs to bend the neck to the Tirshatha’s 
yoke. 1 Mac 9* relates that Simon and Jonathan 
fled to the Wilderness of Tekoa from before Bac- 
chides. The crowning glory of Tekoa was its 
connexion with the prophet Amos (Am lL’). 

Josephus, who mentions Tekoa as one of the 
‘strong and large cities’ built by Rehoboam (Avnt. 
Vill. x. 1), speaks of it as a village in the Macca- 
bean period (BJ Iv. ix. 5) and in his own day 
(Vita, 75). Jerome (Comm. in Jerem. vi. 1) ealls 
it a village, 12 (Roman) miles from Jerusalem, 
visible to him from Bethlehem every day. In the 
Pref. to Amos he adds: ‘There is no village be- 
yond Tekoa, not even [a probable conjectural 
emendation is ‘except’] rustic huts, of the appear- 
ance of ovens, which the Africans call mapalia : 
such is the desolateness of the desert which extends 
as far as the Red Sea and the boundaries of the 
Persians, Ethiopians, and Jews. And because no 
kind of crop whatever grows on the dry and sandy 
soul, the whole neighbourhood is oceupied by 
shepherds, to compensate for the barrenness of the 
soil by the multitude of sheep.’ The same Father 
asserts that the tomb of Amos was shown at this 
place. The Talmud speaks of the oil of Tekoa as 
the best in the country ; and one of the Arab geo- 
graphers says that its honey was so excellent as to 
have become proverbial. In the early part of the 
6th cent. Saba founded a new monastery here, 
which, in contradistinetion to Laura (M4r Saba), 
was called Laura Nova, ‘New Monastery.’ Soon 
after his death it became the scene of fierce con- 
flicts between the Monophysites and the orthodox. 
In Crusading times it was inhabited by a large 
population of Christians, who afforded considerable 
help to the Franks during the first siege of Jeru- 
salem. The village was sacked by a party of 
Turks from beyond the Jordan in A.D. 1138, but 
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the majority of the inhabitants had taken refuge 
in the great cave of Khureittin. There is a some- 
what puzzling reference in Bahaoddinus, Vita 
Salad., ed. Schultens, p. 237. He writes of 


‘the river of Tekoa ( a ts one parasang 


[=about 3 Eng. miles] from Jerusalem, which fur- 
nished a suflicient supply of water to Richard of 
England and his army’ of Crusaders. It is obvious 
that the distance here given does not agree with 
the facts. The suggestion has been made that the 
water in question was that of the lake mentioned 
1 Mac 9° rd tdwp AdkKov Aoddp (NS, Ven.), or AoPdd 
(A), which Josephus (4nt. xXur. i. 2) calls 70 
tdwp 7d Kadovjuevoy Ndcxov Acddp, and which Miihlan 
identifies with e2-Za'ferdne 8. of Tekoa, Robinson 
(BRP? ii. 202) with Bir Selhub S.W. of En-gedi. 

The Palestine pilgrims of the Middle Ages do not 
enlighten us greatly as to the condition or history 
ot Tekoa. In the account of St. Willibald’s pil- 
grimage (Sth cent.) it is said that he came hither, 
and ‘there is now a church, and there rests one of 
the prophets.’ The anonymous itinerary of this 
journey asserts that Nathanael was one of the 
infants at Bethlehem when Herod slew the chil- 
dren, that his mother hid him under a fig tree 
(Jn 14), and that he escaped to Tekoa. In the 
12th cent. John of Wiirzbureg and Fetellus state 
that the tomb of Amos was shown there, the latter 
adding, ‘ From its confines Habakkuk was borne by 
the angel to Babylon. In Thecua many of the 
prophets used to meet together to discuss divine 
things.’ Isaac Chelo (A.D. 1134) speaks of the 
tomb of Amos as being in a cave at this place. 
From William of Tyre we learn that in A.D, 1144 
queen Melesinda gave the spot to the canons of the 
Holy Sepulchre in exchange for property at Bethany. 

The ancient name Zekua still clings to the site 
(Robinson, Pal. ii. 406 ff; Guérin, Jwdée, 111. 
141 ff.). In the neighbourhood large flocks of sheep 
and goats, together with a few oxen, are pastured 
by Arabs, genuine representatives of the nomads 
who dwelt there in ancient days. On the level 
eround immediately near the hill corn is grown. 
The shepherds use for sheep-cotes the numerous 
caves with which the mountains are honeycombed. 
On the broad summit of the hill of Tekoa there are 
ruins which cover a space of four or five acres. 
They ‘consist chiefly of the foundations of houses 
constructed of large hewn stones, some of them 
bevelled. At the N.E are the remains of a square 
tower, occupying avery commanding position ; and 
near the middle of the site are the ruins of a 
Greek church, with several broken columns and 
an octagonal baptismal font of rose-coloured lime- 
stone, 5 ft. diam. on the outside, 4 on the inside, 
and 3 ft. 9in. deep. There are also many cisterns 
excavated in the rock.’ The view of the font in 
Wilson’s Picturesque Palestine, ili. 184, is well 
worth seeing. 

Cyril of Alexandria asserts that the Tekoa of 
Amos was an Ephraimite, not a Judzean city. The 
author of the Lives of the Prophets says that it 
was in the tribe of Zebulun—prubably a mistake 
for Simeon, since Simeon bordered closely on 
Judah. Abarbanel and Kimchi place it in the 
tribe of Asher. But there is not a particle of real 
evidence in favour of a second Tekoa. 

Tekoite.— A native or inhabitant of Tekoa. 
The adjective is used three times in the singular 
number (28 23%, 1 Ch 11*8 27°) of one of David’s 
mighty men, Iva, the son of Ikkesh the Tekoite. 
In 2S 144% the Heb. has the fem. form, but our 
versions render the expression, ishshith hat-teko ith, 
by ‘woman of Tekoa.’ In Neh 3%” the plural is 
employed for one of the bands of volunteers who 
rebuilt the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah. 
It is a little doubtful whether these men actually 


occupied Tekoa at the time. Tekoa does not 
figure in the lst of repeopled towns given in Ezr 2; 
they may have been simply ‘a clan of fellow- 
townsmen who had held together during the Exile, 
and were known by this name after they had 
settled in Jerusalem.’ In any case their public- 
spirited zeal (v.*”) sheds lustre on the name. 
J. TAYLOR. 

TEKOAH.—This is the AV form in 28 14249 
for Tekoa, and is retained by RV in 1 Mac 9° in 
the expression ‘ wilderness of Tekoah.’ 


TEL-ABIB (22x Sn, perh. ‘hill of corn,’ but see 
Del. Hebd. Lang. 16; peréwpos; ad acervum no- 
varum frugum).—A place on the Chebar (Ezk 31), 
—one of the rivers or canals in Babylonia. The 
site is unknown. The LXX and Vulgate have 
translated the term as if it were not a proper name. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TELAH (nbn; B Odnees, A Odde, Luc. OuAa).— 

An Ephraimite, 1 Ch 7”. 


TELAIM (orybun ‘the lambs’; évTadyddous 3 quasi 
agnos).—The place at which Saul concentrated his 
forces, and numbered his fighting men before his 
campaign against the Amalekites (1S 15+). The 
LXX reads Gilgal for Telaim, and Josephus 
(Ant. VI. vil. 2) also makes Gilgal the place of 
assembly. Gilgal, however, though so frequently 
mentioned in connexion with the history of Saul, 
would be an inconvenient mustering-place for a 
force about to operate against the Amalekites 
in the desert S. of Palestine. Still it is possible 
that Saul may have started from the sanctuary to 
which he returned with his prisoner and booty. 
A more suitable locality for the place of assembly 
would, however, be in the Negeb, or South; and 
here lay Telem (Jos 15%), with which Telaim is 
probably identical. So Wellhausen, Driver, and 
Budde, who prefer to point oOxpy. Wellhausen 
reads 079 also in 1 8 157 tor 7)"n. The same read- 
ing should also probably be found in 18 278 (see 
Wellh. and Driver, ad loc., and Hommel, 4 HT 243). 

C. W. WILSON. 

TELASSAR (7xbn 2 K 19%, tm Is 372 ‘hill of 
Asshur’; B Oaecbév, A Oadaccdp ; Thelassar, Tha- 
lassar).—A town, inhabited by ‘the children of 
Eden’ (see EDEN), which had been conquered by 
Sennacherib’s forefathers, and was in the possession 
of the Assyrians during that monarch’s reign (2 K 
19”, Is 37”). It is mentioned with Gozan, Haran, 
and Rezeph—places in Western Mesopotamia. In 
this direction lay Beth-Eden, or Bit-Adini (see 
art. EDEN, vol. i. p. 642°), a district between the 
Euphrates and the Belik. It probably stretched 
along both banks of the Euphrates, between Balis 
and Birejik. In the inscriptions, Gozan, Haran, 
Rezeph, and Bit-Adini are stated to have been de- 
stroyed by Sennacherib’s forefathers—a fact which 
harmonizes well with what is said in 2 Kings and 
Isaiah (Schrader, KAT? 327). A place of this 
name (7%il-Assuri) is mentioned by Tiglath-pileser 
11. (Ann, 176, ed. Rost, ef. Nimr. il. @ 23); but this 
seers to have .cen in Babylonia. The name is, 
however, as Schrader remarks, one that might 
have been given to any place at which a temple 
had been built to Asshur; and the Ti/-Assuri, 
which Esarhaddon speaks of having conquered 
(KIB ii. 219), near the land of the Mitanni, as Del. 
(Parad. 364) remarks, suits better. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TELEM (obo; B Tédyp, AN TEdAqu).—A gate- 
keeper who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10%; 
called in 1 Es 9” Tolbanes; perhaps the same as 
Talmon of Neh 12”. 


TELEM (aby ‘oppression’; B Mawdu, A Tédrgeu ; 
Telem).—One of the uttermost cities of Judah 
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towards the border of Edom in the South, or Negeb 
(Jos 15%). It is mentioned between Ziph and 
Sealoth, and may be the same place as Telaim 
(18 154). In the LXX reading of 25 3”, Abner is 
said to have sent messengers to Thelam (Oana), 
where David was; and, if this reading be correct, 
Telem or Telaim was probably intended. The 
site has not been recovered, but a trace of the 
name seems to linger in that of the Dhallam Arabs 
who occupy the country 8. of Moladah (7'ed/ Milh). 
According to Schwarz (ZL 71), who places 'Telem 
N. of Moladah, the whole district is called Toulan. 
‘Telem is probably the Talmia of the Talmud (Neu- 
bauer, Géog. du Talm. 121). A position to the 
S. of Pell Mith would meet the requirements of all 
the above passages. See, further, THLAIM. 
C. W. W3LSON. 
TEL-HARSHA (svq0 bp ‘hill of the wood’; B 
Oaapynod, ‘Apyod, A Ocrapyod, Oedapod ; Thelharsa). 
—A Babylonian town, of unknown site, from 
which some of the Jews, who ‘could not show 
their fathers’ houses, and their seed, whether they 
were of Israel,’ returned to Judea after the Cap- 
tivity (Ezr 2°, Neh 7%), In 1 Es 5%° the name is 
written Thelersas. C. W. WILSON. 


TELL.—See TALE. 


TELMELAH (nb> bn ‘hill of salt’; B Oepuénred, 
OeruddreO, A Oeduéxyer, Oeduddrex; Thelmala).—A 
Babylonian town, of unknown site, which is men- 
tioned with Tel-harsha and Cherub (Ezr 2”, 
Neh 7%). In 1 Es 5** it is written Thermeleth. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TEMA (son ‘on the right,’ ‘south’; Oajudy, 
Onudy ; Thema).—A tribe of Ishmaelite Arabs, and 
a place or district in Arabia, which took their 
name from Tema, one of the twelve sons of Ish- 
mael (Gn 25", 1 Ch 1°, Is 21'4). The people were 
leaders of caravans, or camel-men, and their en- 
campments were apparently on a caravan-route 
which would be followed by fugitives from Dedan 
(Job 6, Is 21%"). According to some authori- 
ties, the passage in Job refers to ‘ caravans crossing 
the desertin the dry season ; pressing forward to look 
for water in the winter torrents, and finding none. 
Their disappointment is a lively image of the ex- 
perience of Job when he looked for sympathy 
from his brethren’ (Smith, DB, Amer. ed., note to 
Tema). In Jer 25% Tema is mentioned with 
Dedan and Buz, and it may be inferred from 
Is 2])%14 that it was E. of the former place. 
Ptolemy (Vv. xix. 6) mentions a town called 
Themma (Oéupn) in the Arabian desert; and, 
according to Schrader (KAT? 149), Tema is the 
Tima of Tiglath-pileser ., mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with the Mas’ai (the Massa of Gn 25). 

Tema is now Tevmd, a well-known place in N. 
Arabia, about 40 miles 8. of Duwmat el - Jendel 
(Dumah), and on an old route from the Gulf of 
‘Akabah to the Persian Gulf. The ancient city 
was enclosed by a stone wall abeut 3 miles in circuit, 
and there are still remains of this, and of some 
great rude stone buildings. Teimd is described as ‘a 
tall island of pals enclosed by long clay orchard 
walls, fortified with high towers.’ ‘The houses are 
low buildings of mud or clay (Doughty, Travels, i. 
285). The Aramaic inscriptions discovered by 
Euting at Teima prove it to have been the seat of 
an ancient civilization (see Sitzungsber. der Berl. 
Akad. der Wissensch., 1884, p. 813 ft.; and cf. 
itudia Bibl. i.). The LXX reading, followed by 
Kusebius and Jerome (Onom.), apparently connects 
Tema with Teman. 

Literaturs. —Dillmann on the passages above cited in 


Genesis, Isaiah, and Job; Sitzungsder. d. Berl. Akad., 1884, 
p. 813 ff. ; Euting, Nabat. Inschr. 9ff.; Buhl’s Gesenius, s.v. 


C. W. WILsoNn. 


TEMAH (non: AV Tamah is due to the cecur- 
rence of the word in pausal form n>). — The 
eponym of a family of Nethinim, Ezr 2° (BA O¢ua, 
Lue. @euad)=Neh 7° (B“Hyad, A Ojua, Lue. 
Ocuad). 


TEMAN (jon ‘on the right,’ ‘south’; Oamudr ; 
Theman).—A district, and perhaps also a town, 
which received its name from, or gave it to, a 
grandson of Esau, who was one of the ‘dukes’ 
of Edom (Gn 864-5” 1 Ch 1% %) Teman' was 
one of the most important districts in Edom. 
From it (‘the land of the Temanites,’ Gn 36%) 
came one of the early kings of Edom; and it is 
sometimes used poetically for Edom. The name is 
apparently used in its wider sense for Edom in 
Am 1 (ef. Am 27°, where the country and its 
chief town are connected) ; in Ob* (cf. ‘the mighty 
men of Edom’ in Jer 49”) ; in the poetical parallel 
(Jer 49”), where the inhabitants of Teman are 
those of Edom ; in Hab 3%, where Teman stands for 
Edom, as Seir does in Dt 33°; and in Bar 3%-*, In 
its narrower sense the name occurs in Gn 36%, 
Job 2! 41 151 221 429, Ezk 251%, and perhaps also in 
Jer 497. The Temanites were pre-eminent for 
their wisdom (Jer., Ob., Bar., as quoted above) ; 
and it was fitting that ELIPHAZ, one of the wise 
men of Teman, should be the chief of the three 
friends of Job. 

The name of Teman has not been recovered, 
and its position is uncertain. A district in the 
N. of Edom seems to be implied in Ezk 25% ‘from 
Teman even unto Dedan,’ and in Am 1 it is 
mentioned with Bozrah (el-Buseireh) ; but, on the 
other hand, it is connected with the Red Sea in 
Jer 49”-21, Kusebius states (Onom.) that, in his 
day, Teman was a town 15 (Jerome 5) Roman miles 
from Petra, and a Roman post; but he does not 
give the direction. No trace of this place has 
been found, but it was probably on the road from 
Elath to Bozrah. 

LirERATURE.—Dillmann on Gn 360 and Job 211; Driver on 
Am 112; Wetzstein, Ztschr. f. allgem. Erdkunde, xviii. 52. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TEMENI (:0'n, Baer ‘son [ef. Kittel, SLOT, 
‘Chronicles,’ p. 52]; BA Gaudv, Luc. Cauavei).— 
The ‘son’ of Ashhur, 1 Ch 4°, 


TEMPERANCE.—The Eng. word ‘temperance’ 
occurs in Seripture only in the NT; but the idea 
of temperance, 7.e. self-control, pervedes the OT 
as well as the Scriptures of the Christian period, 
and the duty of realizing it is strongly insisted 
on throughout the Bible. The legal regulations 
about clean and unclean foods required self- 
restraint in the matter of diet. The Wisdom 
literature dealing especially with practical conduct 
is explicit and urgent on the duty of self-control. 
This is prominent in the Bk. of Proverbs, as in the 
sayings concerning eating—‘ When thou sittest to 
eat with a ruler, consider diligently what (or who) 
is before thee ; and put a knife to thy throat, if 
thou be a man given to appetite’ (Pr 231-2) ; wine- 
drinking—‘ Look not upon the wine when it is 
red,’ ete. (v.*!); licentiousness—the laws against 
adultery, the frequent warnings in Prov. against 
‘the strange woman’; anger—‘ He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty; and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city’ (16°) ; 
revenge—‘ Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth’ 
(Pr 2417); and elsewhere greed of wealth—* Thou 
shalt not covet’ (Ex 20!) ; ‘Woe unto them that 
join house to house,’ etc. (Is 58). A specific self- 
restraint was put upon the Nazirites (see NAzIr- 
ITE), and a similar self-restraint was practised by 
the Rechabites (see RECHABITES); and certain 
forms of abstinence were required by the Law in 
all the Jews, as at fasts (see FASTING), and pre: 
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vious to solemn religious services (Ex 19”). The 
religious life of the OT saint was not ascetic, but 
if was simple and free from the excesses of pagan- 
ism. While the Israelite was encouraged to 
receive the gifts of God with thankfulness, and 
to use them without fear of any Nemesis on his 
prosperity, he was not to plunge into reckless self- 
indulgence. Solomon’s luxurious living is not 
Israelite, but a result of the importation of foreign 
manners. Baal-worship was denounced for its 
licentiousness as well as for its idolatry, and the 
unfaithfulness to Jehovah it involved on the part 
of the Israelites. The prophets repeatedly de- 
nounce the luxurious living of the wealthy, and 
the growth of self-indulgence generally, as foreign 
to the rigour of righteousness, and certain to 
bring ruin on a nation (e.g. Am 4! 616, Js 317-24 
Saal, 

When we come to the NT treatment of this 
subject, we have the description of John the Baptist 
in his rough dress and simple fare, feeding on the 
native products of the wilderness (Mk 1°), whom 
our Lord contrasts with those who ‘wear soft 
raiment,’ and ‘are in kings’ houses’ (Mt 118). But 
the supreme example of temperance is afforded by 
the life of Jesus Christ. That was not ascetic ; 
the charge of gluttony and wine- bibbing was 
brought against our Lord by malignant slanderers 
because He did not practise asceticism. And yet 
the extreme simplicity of His living, the many 
hardships He voluntarily endured, and His com- 
plete unconcern with regard to His own comforts, 
as well as His perfect freedom from all forms of 
sin and selfishness, show Him to us as one who 
lived the ideal life of temperance, avoiding excess 
and extravagance in all directions. This was the 
method of life He inculcated on His disciples. 
There is no passage in His teaching requiring 
asceticism, and no direct commendation of fasting 
(the word ‘fasting’ is omitted in RV of Mk 9” 
and the parallel Mt 177! in accordance with best 
MSS); but there is much urgent dissuasion from 
the life of ease and self-indulgence. The disciple 
of Christ is required to hold his thoughts as well 
as his words and actions under control (e.g. Mt 
521. 24.27. 28) Jn the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus the self-indulgence of the former, while he 
ignores the sufferer at his gate, aggravates his 
guilt. The Gr. word for ‘temperance,’ éy«pdrea, 
and its verbal form, éy«parevsuo, are found in the 
NT only in Acts (there ascribed to St. Paul), St. 
Paul’s Epistles, and 2 Peter. Derived from xpdros, 
‘strong,’ they indicate the strength a man uses 
towards himself in self-control. St. Paul makes 
temperance one of the subjects of his very per- 
sonal address to Felix (Ac 24”°); and elsewhere 
brings it forward as one of the fruits of the spirit 
(Gal 5%). Using the verbal form of the same word, 
he appeals to the analogy of the athlete whose 
training involves universal self-restraint (1 Co 9”). 
The virtue is one of the requisites for a bishop 
(Tit 18). In 2P 1% it appears in an ascending 
series of commended attainments, following know- 
ledge and preceding godliness. 

See also art. SOBER. W. F. ADENEY. 


TEMPLE (A.S. ¢empel, from Lat. templum, a 
space marked out; a sanctuary: cf. réuevos [from 
réuvw, to cut’], a piece of land cut off from the rest 
and dedicated to a god).—In the EV ‘temple 
renders the Hebrew words:— 27 (hékal, in a 
narrower sense the Holy Place) and nz (‘ house,’ 
including Aékal and débir 137, or Most Holy 
Place). Three Gr. words are tr. ‘temple’ in the 
NT: iepsv (more correctly the whole of the sacred 
enclosure), vads (strictly the sanctuary or sacred 
edifice alone, embracing Aékal and débir), otkos. 

i. SOLOMON ’S BUILDINGS.—The pile or series of 
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edifices of which the Temple formed one part,a 
embraced in addition the king’s house, the porch 
of pillars,y the throne porch,d the house for 
Pharaoh s daughter now married to Solomon,e the 
king’s dwelling, and the haram. The following is 


FIG. 1.—PLAN OF ROYAL BUILDINGS. 
1. The great court. 2. The ‘other’ or middle court. 3. The 


5. Porch of 
8. Haram. 9. 


4. House of Lebanon. 
7. Royal palace. 


inner (or temple) court. 
pillars. 6. Throne porch. 
Temple. 10. Altar. 


Stade’s¢ plan of the royal buildings as slightly 
simplified by Benzinger in his Heb. Arch. 7 and in 
his Com. on Kings.6 

The above plan takes for granted that the pile 
of buildings formed a complete whole. There was 
one ‘ great court’ (1) which surrounded the whole. 
The ‘other court’ (2) encompassed the king’s 
palaces and haram;« in 2 K 204 it is called the 
‘middle court,’ because it lay between the inner or 
temple court and the southernmost buildings 
(Lebanon house, ete.). The ‘inner court’ \ (3) was 
that which contained the temple and its belong- 
ings: ‘inner’ not in contrast with an outer court 
of the temple (of such a court Solomon’s temple 
knows nothing), but as distinguished from the 
‘ereater court,’ which contained within it all the 
royal buildings. Apart from the deseription in 
1K 5-7, Ezk 43884 makes it exceedingly likely 
that the whole of these buildings were together, 
making one whole. 


On the other hand, Thenius,y Furrer,£ and others place the 
temple on the east hill, but the other royal buildings on the 
modern Mount Zion and the havam hill, between which two 


« But to the author, or at all events the editor, of even Kings 
the temple was the principal building of the group, if not the 
final cause of the whole. 

614K 72 ‘House cf the forest of Lebanon,’ so called on account 
of the cedar wood used in its construction and the piles 
upon which it rested. J. D. Michaelis, Dathe, Iken (Disser't. 
Philolog. i. diss.), and Hamelsfeld (Bibl. Geog. i. p. 338) hold 
that the house in question was a summer residence for king 
Solomon built on Lebanon or at the foot of it. Dathe refers for 
support to 1 K 919, 2Ch 86, But the fact that Solomon deposited 
the golden shields in the house (see 919) shows that the house was 
close to Jerusalem. Besides, we never read of Solomon’s having 
more than one palace, 


y1K 7, 61K 77, 1K 78, 
€ Gesch. i. 315. % p. 239. 0p. 26. 
41 K 710. 12. z1K 78. Al K 636, 


w ‘They (the children of Israel) shall no more defile my name 
. in their setting of their thresholds by my thresholds, 
and their posts by my posts, and the walls between me and 
them.’ 
y On Kings; see his plan, Tafel i. 
& Schenkel, iii. p. 222 ff. 
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hills the Tyropeon valley is situated. But the references we 
have are wholly opposed to this, as is also the probability that 
the king would have his palace erected in closer proximity to 
the royal sanctuary. 


In 1 K 6°" we read of the building of the temple. 
V.*6 tells us of an inner court, meaning clearly the 
court which enclosed the temple area and was 
itself included in the great court,a which had in it 
the whole complex of royal buildings, sacred and 
secular. The passage in Ezekiel® already noted 
makes this arrangement still more likely. 

The eastern hill on which the royal buildings 
were erected is that which is known in the OT as 
ZION and also as MorrtaAn. The modern fiction, 
which fixes Zion on the hill west of the Cheese- 
mongers’ (=Tyropcon) valley, has nothing to 
support it except tradition. It has against it 
topographical and historical considerations which 
are overwhelming.y Had the buildings been ex- 
tended to a west hill, substructions of a deeper 
and more expensive character would have been 
necessary. 


Relative positions of the Royal Buildings at Jerusalem.— 
Assuming that the royal buildings were all of them on the 
eastern hill, how were they relatively situated? The temple 
must have been either north or south of the other buildings, as 
the distance between the Tyropcon and the eastern declivities 
was too small to allow of its being on the east or west. It is 
exceedingly likely that it was on the north, and therefore on 
higher ground. From 2 K 1119, Jer 221 it follows that the way 
from the temple to the palace was a descent. On the other 
hand, in 1K 8! 924, Jer 2610 it is equally implied that it was 
an ascent from the palace to the temple. In these passages 
it is taken for granted that the temple was in proximity to 
the other royal buildings. When Jeremiah was arrested for 
foretelling the destruction of the temple, the princes were at 
once upon the scene and constituted themselves into a body of 
magistrates to deal with the matter 3—an incident illustrating 
the closeness of their residences to the sanctuary. Probably 
the southern wall of the temple was also the northern wall of 
the ‘other’ or ‘ middle’ court, a gate leading from one into the 
other. ¢ 

If we can fix the position of the altar of burnt-offering, we 
can locate at once the main parts of the temple and also the 
other royal buildings. There is good reason for believing that 
the sakhra or rock under the dome of the mosque of Omar 
is the spot where the altar in question stood. <A very old tradi- 
tion connects with this spot the incident in which Abraham 
prepared to offer Isaac, as also the threshing-floor of Araunah 
the Jebusite. It was on this threshing-floor that the destroying 
angel stood when Jehovah stopped him in his work of destroying 
the people.{ Even if these associations with the place are 
imaginary, yet they show that it was a sacred spot from very 
primitive times, and in the conservative East there is but little 
change in roads or towns or sanctuaries. Solomon would be 
very likely to erect his chapel close to some spot where a Divine 
manifestation had been made or some altar had been raised. 

The form of the stone gives good reason for concluding that 
it was that on which the sacrifices were offered. It is a huge 
limestone rock, measuring some 60 by 50 ft., standing above the 
marble pavement about 5 ft. On its top there is an opening, 
through which the blood of the victims sacrificed could pass. 
Lower down there is an open cave in the same rock, at the 
bottom of which the stones make a hollow sound when struck. 
This, with other indications, makes it very probable that there 
was an opening at the bottom through which the blood passed, 
this opening leading into a subterranean passage which con- 
tinued its way to the Kidron Valley. This agrees with what the 
Mishna says, that under the altar of burnt-offering there was 
a conduit by means of which the blood of the victim flowed 
into the valley of the Kidron. 

Close to the sakhra or rock there were formerly two fountains, 
one of them still sending up fresh and beautiful water. The 
natives say the water of this last is very putrid, but Pierotti 
tasted if and found they were wrong. He was of opinion that 
the water had the name of being filthy on account of its long- 
time association with the sacrificial blood which iningled with it. 0 

Nowack: thinks that, probably, the sacrificial blood after 
passing into the aperture at the bottom of the cave joined the 
waters of that ‘fountain which flowed fast by the oracle of 
God,’ z and fell with them into the eastern valley, joining ulti- 
mately the Kidron.a 

The altar was rough and in its natural stone, which meets the 
requirement of Ex 20%4f,~ that the altar should be either of 
earth or of unhewn stone. Moreover, there were to be no steps 
going up to the altar,y—a condition also satisfied by this rock, 


ow 1K 710. 12, B 438. 

y See art. Zion, Muhlau in Riehm 2, s. ‘Zion,’ and especially 
Guthe in ZDPY vy. 271 ff. 

5 Jer 2610f. e Cf. Ezk 438, 

628 2415ff., 1 Ch 2125 (Ornan). ~ Yoma iii. 1. 

0 Jerusalem Explored, London, 1864, vol. i. 88 ff. 

' Heb. Arch. ii. 41. x Is 86, A Of. Ezk 471tt. 
~ Belonging to the Book of the Covenant. vy Ex 2026, 


supposing it to be the altar of Solomon’s temple. This last is, 
however, but twice named in Kings« and only once in Chron- 
icles ;8 in all these three instances the altar is described as 
brazen ; besides the size which the Chronicler gives, that is all 
we are told of the altar of burnt-offering of Solomon’s temple. 
Nowack, indeed, completes the picture from the fuller descrip- 
tion of Ezekiel’s temple,d but with questionable justification. 
It is likely enough that the adjective ‘ brazen’ is a later addition, 
and that the altar of the first temple was one of unhewn stone. If 
this stone had not all along occupied a very important place in 
popular esteem, it could not have been tolerated, but it would 
many centuries before have been levelled to the ground. 

Since the temple and its courts were arranged in terraces, the 
house itself, together with the altar, must have stood on the 
highest platform : this is true of the ground on which the rock 
rests. 

Among leading authorities who have held that the altar 
was at the present sakhra, the following may be named :— 
Williams,: Tobler, Furrer, Pierotti,¢ Stade,, Benzinger,# and 
Nowack.: Sir Charles Warren puts the altar just a little to the 
south of the rock, but quite close toit.x If the sakhra marks 
the site of the altar,az the house must have been to the west,u 
the inner or temple courty east, west, south, and north, while 
the remaining structures built on the hill would lie towards 
the south. 


In order to make the rock-crowned Moriah fit 
for building upon, the rocky surface would have 
to be levelled—the sakhra being left as it was— 
and the parts lower down raised to be as high as 
the rest. Subterranean passages and rooms were 
erected, ‘hewn stones,’ ‘costly stones,’ ‘ great 
stones’ being used, large quantities of earth being 
thrown in to fill up the intervening spaces. There 
are to be seen at the present time remains of these 
underground buildings.o 


All agree that somewhere on the modern Haram esh-Sherif 
the temple was built ; but this area is a quadrangle of unequal 
sides. Its west side measures 1590 ft., its east 1525 ft. The 
north and south sides are 1036 and 921 ft. respectively. It is 
impossible that the temple enclosure included the whole of this 
space, though de Vogué, de Saulcy, Sir Henry James, and 
Sepp maintain that Herod’s temple, with its courts and en- 
closures, did cover the Haram surface. German and French 
writers almost to a man, and the majority of English and 
American authorities, unite in holding that the temple building 
proper stood west of the rock as advocated above, and that with 
its adjuncts it covered about 600 ft. east to west and 400 ft. 
north to south. 

A number of English writers have followed Fergusson in 
maintaining that the temple occupied a square of some 600 ft. 
at the S.W. angle of the Haram (so Thrupp, Lewin,s and W. R. 
Smiths). Fergusson was led to this view by architectural con- 
siderations, and especially by his acceptance of the Mosque of 
Omar site for the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. W. R. Smith 
states succinctly what is to be said for this opinion, but there 
does not seem much inclination on the part of students of the 
subject to accept it. Indeed, but for the necessity to support 
a foregone conclusion, Fergusson would hardly have hit upon 
this site for the temple at all. 


Sources.—Our original sources for the history 
and description of Solomon’s temple are threefold. 
(1) We have what is said in 1 K 6. 7, which leaves 
out much that is absolutely necessary to make a 
complete picture. Many technical terms are used, 
the meaning of which it is beyond our power to 
elucidate with any feeling of confidence. More- 
over, the text is exceedingly corrupt and defective, 
so that conjectural emendation and addition have 
to be constantly employed. Bottcher in his Aehren- 
lese, Thenius in his Commentary, and especially 
Stade in his ZAT'IV iii., have made praiseworthy 
attempts to supply the student with a correct text. 
(2) We have, further, the parallel history in 2 Ch 
215°; but that the history in this book, however 
sincere and pious, 1s constructed from the point of 


« Viz. 1 K 864 (in a narrative of the dedication of the temple) 
and 2K 1617% (A has supplemented it by an altar from 
Damascus). 

8 2Ch 41, 

y 20 cubits long by 20 cubits broad by 10 cubits high. 

} Ezk 4313-17, e The Holy City 2, p. 296 ff. 

f Op. cit. a Gesch. i. 314 ff. 6 Konige, p. 26£ 

s Heb. Arch. ii. 27 f. 

z Underground Jerusalem, p. 60. 


a Fig. 1, 10. “@ Fig. 1, 9. y Fig. 1, 3. 
£1K 7912; Jos. Ant. vn, iv. 82, etc. 
o See Warren’s Underground Jerusalem, p. 61 ff. 


a Essay on the ‘ Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,’ 1847, 
p Sketch of Jerusalem, 220 ff. 
s Encye. Brit.9 s. ‘Temple.’ 
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view of a Jerusalem Levite of the time after the 
Exile, and represents events as they were regard:d 
and not as they were, any one who compares 
Kings and Chronicles, and considers the history 
of religious thought and institutions among 
the Israelites, may see. Chronicles aims at glori- 
fying David as the founder of the kingdom and 
of the religious society, especially of the priest- 
hood and the psalmody. According to ihe 
Chronicler, David received from God a detailed 
plan of the temple,a and gathered together ma- 
terials, especially gold, silver, copper, and iron,.8 
for the building. Kings gives a fuller account, 
but leaves out this and similar things. (3) The 
temple of Ezekiel’s visiony must have been more 
or less suggested by the temple which he actually 
saw; and trom its elaborate description one may, 


to a certain extent, fill in the omissions in the , 
shorter description of Solomon’s temple; only, it | 


is to be considered that the temple which the 
prophet saw on the banks of the Chebar is as sym- 


metrical as imagination unhampered by fact could | 


make it. The text of Ezekiel is also corrupt; but 
Bodttcher in his Proben Alttest. Schrifterklarung, 


— 
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the altar, the chambers, ete. This supposed con- 
nexion has led to many wrong results as to the 
dimensions of the first temple; as in the height 
of the building, which, because stated to be 30 
cubits, 7.¢. thrice, not twice, that of the tabernacle, 
is made to refer to the exterior, not to the interior, 
though the other measurements are admitted to be 
internal. But the assumption of Fergusson, based 
on the oldest authorities, falls to the ground when 
it is remembered that the tabernacle in question 
had no actual existence at any time, and no exist- 
ence in thought until about the time of the Exile. 
It would be far nearer the truth to say that the 
tabernacle is itself modelled upon the second 
temple, than to say that the first temple was 
modelled on the tabernacle. See TABERNACLE. 

The temple of Solomon included the house and 
the court which surrounded and enclosed house, 
altar, and other belongings. 

The ‘house’ was a rectangular building 60 cubits 
long (east to west), 20 cubits bread, and 30 cubits 
high.a These are inside measurements, as the 
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| account of the débir, or Holy of Holies, in 1 K 6) 
| (cf. v.*°) shows, and as the temple of Ezekiel 
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FIG. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE, 


Band J=Boaz and Jachin—the pillars. 


table of shewbread. S=the stairway to the upper chambers. 


Ezekiel’s temple. 


Smend, Bertholet, and especially Cornill, in their 
Commentaries, have done much to obviate this dif- 
ficulty.—We have secondary sources in Josephus 6 
and the Mishnic tract Middoth, but these are valu- 
able chiefly for Herod’s temple; for, even when 
describing the temples of Solomon, Ezekiel, and 
Zerubbabel, it is Herod’s which they have in mind. 
Josephus has also a strong passion for exaggera- 
tion, especiaily when the glory of the temple 
is concerned. In matters of size and measure- 
ment his imagination seems almost as free as was 
Ezekiel’s.e 

1. PLAN AND DIMENSIONS OF SOLOMON’S 
TremMpLE.—Fergusson ¢ says that the temple of Solo- 
mon was a copy of the tabernacle, the dimensions 
of the latter being doubled, and such other changes 
made as were necessary in a fixed as compared with 
a portable structure. But the resemblances so often, 
especially in former times, pointed out, are accom- 
panied by differences of an important character— 
as in the porch, the two pillars Boaz and Jachin, 


#1 Ch 2811-19, 8 1Ch 2214, 
y Ezk 40-42 and in part 43 and 46. 

5 Ant. vu. iii., xv. xi. 3 ff. ; BJ v. v. 1-6. 

e See Robinson’s BRP? i, 277f. 

% Barly Temples of the Jews, p. 26 ff. 


P=the porch. H=the hékil or Holy Place. 


D=the débir or Most Holy Place. T=the 


E=entrance to the chambers. 1, 2, etc., the chambers after 


suggests. But no allowance is made for the wall 
separating the hékal, or Holy Place, from the 
débir, which in Ezekiel’s temple was 6 cubits 
thick.@ The building looked towards the east. 
It is of course quite possible that this arrangement 
may have been due to the form of the hill, which 
made it much more suitable to build west to east 
than north to south. 

The sanctuary structure.—The temple building 
had three parts, or rather two and a poreh which 
is not reckoned as a portion of the house. The 
arrangement and number of the chambers 1s con- 
jectural, being based on what we know of Ezekiel’s 
temple. 

The larger of the two parts of the house is the 
hékal,y the débir6d being the smaller. The hékal 

«1K 62)|2 Ch 33. The latter passage does not give the height. 

B Ezk 419. 

y Heal (°b29) is probably the same as the Accadian e-gal, 


‘creat house,’ as Schrader, Haupt, and most Assyriologists hold. 
It may mean properly a hall (AJSL, July 1901, p. 244 ff.). See 


the Oaf. Heb. Lex. on the word. Though used in other senses, 
its commonest meaning is that of the Holy Place (W7/), which 
is the later term. In this article héka@/ has always this mean- 
ing. : 

3 Dédir (7°27) is the term employed in Kings for what in the 
parallel parts of Chron. is often called ‘Holy of Holies’ (wp 
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was an oblong rectangle 40 cubits from west to 
east, and 20 cubits from north to south. The débir 
was a cube measuring 20 cubits in all three direc- 
tions. Since the whole house was 30 cubits high— 
the house (mzo) including Aékal and débir—there 
must have been 10 cubits of space-room on the top 
of the débir, this being used probably for storing 
purposes, though Ewald says it was inaccessible 
and empty. 


Stieglitz and Griineisen view the débir as externally lower 
than the hékal by 10 cubits, but 1 K 62 says the whole house 
had a height of 30 cubits. Kurtz and Merx held that the 
hekal had an inside height of 20 cubits only, and that on the 
top of the whole house there was an upper room, 60 cubits 
in length, for keeping the relics of the tabernacle.« They say 
further that the Chronicler means this upper space by his 
nvopa (LXX 76 Urepdiov). But how could such an upper chamber 
be reached, and why do we never read about it or about the 
nieans of getting at it? The chambers about the house @ 
reached, taking the three storeys together, to 15 cubits. Above 
these were the windows ;y but there would be scant room for 
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FIG. 3.—SECTION OF THE 


of the house if the latter were but 20 cubits above the floor. 
The Chronicler does not say where his n>y were placed, and it 
is most probable that by them we are to understand the ayy, 
or the chambers ranged along the three sides of the house. | — 


The porch.—In front of the house and continuous 
with it—the two, indeed, forming one building— 
was the perch,é which was not considered a part of 
the house. Its length,e east to west, was 10 cubits ; 
its breadth, north to south, being the same as the 
breadthe of the house, viz. 20 cubits. Not a 


Dw7pr). Jerome connected the word with the Hebrew 27 
(dibber) ‘to speak,’ and followed the LXX KPUMOTIOTY, prov in 
rendering it oruculum (oraculi sedes). It is really derived from 


the root still used in Arab., J (V) ‘to be behind.’ So déebir 
7~27=what is behind ; that ‘is, what lies to the west, the east 
being called D3), or what lies to the front, just as the south is 
the right-hand side (13%) and the north the left-handed (oxy). 
Deébir is the older term, and in the LXX of 1 Kings and in 
2 Ch 315 420 56.8 it is simply transliterated de@/p and daBip. 
Dévir occurs also in Ps 282, prob. also 2 K 1025 (for Vy). 

o 2 Ch 39, B See below. 

71K 64. d DPN (alam). 

- Inthe OT, length and breadth, when used of a surface of 


Ca 


word is said in Kings about the height of the 
porch, but in 2 Ch 3* it is said to be 120 eubits. 
But such a structure would have been called a 
S330 (tower) and not a o73x (porch). The propor- 
tions, 20, 10, 120, are impossible on both zsthetic 
and statical grounds. There is certainly a corrup- 
tion of the text, or we have another example—a 
cross one here—of the love of exaggeration to which 
the Chronicler is prone when describing the sanctu- 
ary and its worship. It is most natural to think 
of the porch as having the same height as the 
house; and it is not stated in 1 K 6, because that 
would be inferred by the reader. 

Walls.—There is no information given as to the 
thickness of the walls, but it must have been sub- 
stantial, because they had rebatements of a cubit, 
or at least of half a cubit, at each successive storey 
of chambers.a It could be caiminished therefore 
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| by 2 cubits, or at least by one, without any 
the windows between the roofs of the chambers and the ceiling | 


material change in the appearance. Ezekiel gives 
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| the thickness of the walls of his temple as 6 
cubits.8 


In 1 K 618 the cedar-covered walls are said to have figures 
carved on them of knops and open flowers ; but this verse is not 
in the LXX, and it breaks in upon the account of the hékdl in 
v.17 and of the débix in y.19, besides repeating what has been 
said in v.15, Probably this carving was the work of a later king, 
a later editor, by mistake, ascribing it to Solomon. Yet in 
v.35 the doors of both héka@l and débir are said to have been 
adorned with figures of cherubim, palm trees, and open flowers ; 
and the verse is above suspicion. 


Roofing.—Very little is told us concerning the 
roof of the house. 1 Kk 6° y is made by Bihr, Keil, 
Thenius, in their Comm. and Treatises, as also by 
the Targ., Pesh., Vulg., and Arabic versions, to 
refer to the covering of the roof. But Benzinger 
and the LXX take it to mean the covering or 
wainscotting of the walls; and 1 K 776 shows that 
the same verb certainly can be used of the walls, 
two dimensions, mean the greater and smaller measurement 
respectively. 

wz 1K 66, 6 Bzk 415, 

y ‘He covered the house with beams and planks of cedar.’ 


5 ‘And it (the throne porch) was covered with cedar from 
floor to floor.’ 
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—which Thenius is inclined to deny,—and that it 
probably is so used in this passage. Yet, as 
Thenius objects, the wainscotting of the walls is 
described in 6. V.%is otherwise awkward in its 
present position ; and it is hard to make out the 
exact meaning of the technical terms translated 
‘beams and planks.’a Probably the verse is an 
interpolation. 

1 K 68 in the EV has the word ‘ceiling’ in it. 
Instead of ‘ walls’ we must read ‘beams’: y ‘from 
the floor of the house unto the beams of the ceil- 
ing.’ We thus learn that the ceiling had cedar 
beams, but that is all we learn about it. 

But these beams must have been covered with 
stone, probably the hard limestone of which the 
walls were built, to protect the house from the 
rain. In the three most rainy months there 
descends as much rain in Jerusalem and its neigh- 
bourhood as the average rainfall upon any similar 
area in Great Britain throughout the year. 

Was the roof flat or gable-formed? Most cer- 
tainly it was flat, as all ancient temples and houses 
were, and as, with hardly an exception, Eastern 
houses continue to be up to the present time. The 
custom with regard to private houses is to havea 
parapet all around the roof to prevent persons who 
are on the much-frequented roofs from falling.6 
Certainly no other kind of roof than the flat one is 
hinted at anywhere in the Bible, nor is any other 
known in the primitive East. It is remarkable to 
find leading Rabbinical writers, followed by Lund,e 
Hirt, Schnaase, Winer, and Thenius, plead that 
the roof was gabled. Hirt argues that there were 
spikes on the roof to keep off the birds, and that 
the roof was overlaid with gold. But he gets 
these, as»perhaps also his gable’ roof, from the 
temple of Herod.¢ 

Inner supports or net ?—It is uncertain whether 
inside the house there were pillars to bear up the 
roof. In the héka/, at all events, it is very likely 
there were such supports, as the walls were 30 
cubits high, and a root of wood and of stone would 
be in great danger of tumbling unless there were 
something besides the walls to keep it up. 


Fergusson, argues for such pillars, and he thinks there 
would be eight in all, four on each side of the house, one be- 
tween each couple of tables and lampstands.@ Such an ar- 
rangement would, he thinks. promote at once architectural 
effect and the stability of the structure. He refersto 1K 1012, 
but the word rendered pillarsz means ‘support,’ and the 
parallel word in Chron.A means ‘highways,’ though it is 
rendered in EV ‘terraces.’ There is so much doubt as to what 
is meant that the passage cannot be made to carry what is put 
upon it. 


The material of which the house and its ap- 
pendages were built was the white hard limestone 
which abounds in the country, and which can be 
polished like marble ; indeed it is a kind of marble. 
The slabs used were prepared at the quarry 
before they were brought to the temple, so that 
there was neither hammer nor axe nor any tool 
of iron heard in the house while it was in build- 
ing.p 

The inside walls of the house were, as seen 
before, overlaid with cedar planks,y on which were 


@ pa, nian. 

‘And he juilt the walls of the house within with boards of 
cedar, from the floor of the house unto the walls of the ceiling.’ 

y nip for nivp with LXX, Then., Keil, Bahr, Stade, Benz., 
and || 2 Ch 37. 

5 Dt 228, Jg 1627. ¢ 281 (or 824). 

2 Temples of the Jews, p. 28 f. 

#On the tables and lampstands of the hékdal see below 
under ‘Contents of hékal.’ : 

: ‘And the king made of the almug trees pillars for the house 
of Jehovah, and tor the King’s house.’ 

# 70D. 42h 9 nibpn. 

1K 67, Ewald (Gesch. iii. 324, n. 2), Stade (ZATW iii. 136), 
and Benzinger (Com. in loc.) doubt the genuineness of this 
verse. It comes into the middle of the account of the side 
chambers (see art. QUARRY). 

y1K 615, 


¢ See art. PINNACLE. 


sarved ‘knops’ and ‘open flowers.’ As to the 
gold said to cover the inside of the house,a see 
below under ‘The gold covering of Solomon’s 
temple’ (p. 700°). 

The floor of the house was probably made of 
hewn stone of the same material as that of the 
walls. But this stone floor was covered with 
cypress 6 wood, as the walls were with cedar; so 
that nowhere inside could the stone be seen. 

Chambers surrounding the house.y—In every 
side of the house except the east there were 
chambers 6 arranged in three storeys. They did 
not go around the porch, as Griineisen said, for 
the house only is mentioned ; nor were there any 
on the east. We are not told how thick the walls 
of these chambers were, how many in number the 
chambers were, nor is anything said of their 
arrangement. For such details and others see 
EZEKIEL’S TEMPLE, below. Similar side rooms 
have been discovered at Birs Nimroud.e The beams 
on which the upper storeys were constructed-—made, 
no doubt, of cedar wood—rested upon rebatements 
in the temple wall, so as to prevent the wall from 
being built into—-the house being too sacred for 
that.¢ ‘lhe temple wall so built would therefore, 
at the roof of the first chambers, according to most 
writers, recede half a cubit, and at the roof of the 
next row of chambers it would recede another half 
cubit. The opposite wall—-that built specially for 
the chambers—had a corresponding rebatement. 
So Keil, Stade, Now., Benz., and most; and at 
least symmetry is secured by this arrangement. 
Theniusy and others think the whole rebatement 
of one enbit at each storey took place in the house 
wall, and it seems to the present writer that this 
is likeliest, as not a word is written about rebate- 
ments in the chamber wall. 

The chambers on the ground were 5 cubits 
broad, those on the middle storey being 6, while 
those on the top storey were 7 cubits broad. The 
chambers were entered from the court on the south 
side through a door@ (Fig. 2, E). In Ezekiel’s 
temple there were entrances on the north as well 
as on the south. From the lowest storey one 
ascended to the others by means of a ladder and 
trap-door, and not, as used to be thought, by 
means of a winding stair: of such winding stairs 
the ancient Kast was quite ignorant.c The history 
is silent as to whether or not there were windows 
in these chambers. Probably, however, there 
were, and they would be of the same kind as 
those of the house. See below concerning these. 
The chambers seem to have been used for the 
storing of the furniture, vessels, and other things 
belonging to the temple.« In them, too, were 
placed some relics of the wilderness worship. 
1 K 84, however, has many signs of having been 
tampered with. Of ‘Levites’ as distinct from 
‘priests,’ Kings knows nothing. Nor does Kings 
show acquaintance with any tent besides that 
built by David for the ark.u ‘Tent of meeting,’ 
if genuine, must have the sense it bears in JE (Ex 
Jos Nusa 122\andinot, im P2 

Windows. -—'‘Lhere were no windows in the 

a 1K 621, 

8 i721 K 615; not ‘fir,’ as EV. y1K 658, 

3 yis? (Kéré yy.) should be read with LXX, Bott., Now., 
Benz., etc., yox. The word occurs in no other place. If re- 
tained it can but mean ‘storey,’ lit. what is spread out (Ys’= 


Fe Pte 


ma). 
Came, 
¢ Fergusson, History of Architecture. 61K 66, 
n See his diagram, Tafel ii. figs. 2 and 5 (at the end of Com.). 


to ‘ lowest,’ 


61K 68 correcting ‘middle ’—first occurrence 
with LXX, Targ., and nearly all writers. 

s See Stade, ZA 7'W iii. 136 ff, x 1K 71 || 2 Ch 51, 

a1 K 84, 2 Ch 59, #1 K 139 228-30, cf. 2 S 617, 

y yin Sax. 
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temple as the term ‘windows’ is now understood. 
In Bible times glass was not used for what are 
ealled windows; nor is it so used at the present 
time in Eastern countries. Indeed the main pur- 
pose of the apertures translated ‘ windows’ is to let 
Impure air out and pure in, rather than to give 
light to the house.a Considering the thickness 

+S * . * y re ye 
of the walls—6 cubits, or say 9 ft., in Ezekiel’s 
temple—it would have been difficult for the light 
to enter. In most Eastern houges the lamps are 
kept burning night and day; it is by them that 
the house is lighted. This was true probably of 
the temple as well. 

In 1K 64 the windows are described as latticed @ —most 
Eastern windows are —and beamed :y t.e., besides the latticed 
covering, there were beams used to protect the opening and to 
form the framework of the window. Various other reconstruc- 
tions of the windows have been suggested. The Targ., Pesh., 
several Rabbinical writers, Luther, and others have rendered 
‘windows broad within d and narrowe without.’ Keil explains 
as ‘windows with closed beams’ ; i.e. whose lattices cannot be 
opened or closed at pleasure, as the lattices of ordinary 
windows could.g For a statement and examination of other 
views see the Comm. of Thenius and Keil, and especially 
Keil’s valuable treatise on Solomon’s temple. 


We know nothing about the size of the windows, 
nor is it stated in what part of the walls they 
were made. ‘The chambers surrounding the house 
reached a height of 15 cubits—5 cubits being the 
height of each, if we are to infer from Ezckiel’s 
temple. If, therefore, the windows of the house 
looked directly to the outside, they must have 
been some 20 cubits from the ground. It is prob- 
able that the chambers had windows as well; and 
in that case the hous: windows might have looked 
immediately opposite to those of the chambers, and 
have been put in three parallel rows. This is 
quite possible, as we are not told the number or 
the position of the windows. There was perhaps 
a row of windows above the chambers as well. 

It is generally thought that there were no 
windows in the débir, and 1K 87 has been 
advanced to prove this. The difliculty of having 
windows between the uppermost roof of the cham- 
bers and the ceiling of the débir is pointed out. 
But this difficulty is not insuperable, for, assuming 
the chambers, between them, to reach a height of 
15 cubits, there would still be a space above of 
several cubits for the windows. If, however, the 
windows of the house looked immediately upon 
those of the chambers, the difficulty in question 
disappears. 

Doors.—Both hékal and débir had doors.6 We 
are not told what size they were, but in Ezekiel’s 
temple they were 10 and 6 cubits broad respec- 
tively... How high they were is not said. The 
hékal door was square,«x while that of the débir 
was pentagonal. The door of the hékal was 


a“ ibn, lit. ‘a perforated space,’ ‘a hole,’ from bba = ‘to 
pierce or perforate.’ 

A DYN, lit. ‘shut.’ 
shubbak. 

y D'Dp¢—prob. pass. ptep. of denom. verb. There is no need 
to alter the yowels as Benzinger does, reading D’|pzi ‘beams.’ 

0) D’apy—such as could be seen through ; ef. PLT ‘to look 
at from an eminence.’ ; 

£ OVDON, lit. ‘shut.’ ¢2 K 1317, Dn 610, 

7 ‘Jehovah has said that he would dwell in the thick dark- 
ness.’ Cf. Ps 18!1 ‘He made darkness his hiding-place, his 
pavilion round about him; darkness of waters, thick clouds of 
the skies.’ 

01K 681. 34, s Ezk 412f., 

~1K 688, reading, as LXX, Vulg., Then., and Benz., ni ta) 
mya ‘beams made into a square.’ , 

a It is better so to understand nveitn in 1 K 631, 


The Arabic word for such windows is 


Ges. (Thes. 


i. 42ff.), Keil, Bahr, Then., and Bétt. take the numerals in | 


1K 61.33 to denote some fraction of either the width of the 
wall—Ges., Keil, and Bihr—or of the entrance wall (jambs 
posts), as Then. and Bottcher. But no writer would choose 
this way of expressing this idea. It is far better, with the 
Rabbis, Stade (ZA7'W iii. p. 148), and Benzinger, to understand 
the words as above, 
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made of cypress wood, its posts being of olive 
wood. The door of the dcbir was of olive wood. 
Both doors were divided into two horizontal halves ; 
but the two leaves thus formed were in the case 
of the Aékal door further divided vertically, each 
into two folds, which were joined by hinges. It 
was not therefore needful to open the whole leaf 
in order to enter the hékdal. 

The dzbir door had two leaves only without the 
subdivisions, because it was not opened and shut 
as was the outer door, but was always kept open 
according to Keil,a though he says the veil kept 
the interior hidden. See, however, below, and 
also VEIL. 

Ezekiel’s temple had the same construction for 
the héhal and débir doors, viz. that which seems 
to have obtained for the hékal door alone in 
Solomon’s temple.8 This is the more striking, 


FIG. 4,—AN EGYPTIAN FOLDING DOOR, SHOWING VERTICAL DIVISION. ¥ 


as the idea of sanctity is more strictly recognized 
in Ezekiel’s temple. Not at all improbably the 
inner door of Solomon’s temple was constructed 
exactly like the other, though this is not stated 
owing to an oversight of the writer. Upon both 
doors were carved cherubim, palm trees, and open 
flowers;6 but there is no reliable evidence that 
the walls had such figures on them (see ‘ Walls’). 


In 2 Ch 314 it is said there was a veil before the door of the 
débir, corresponding to that of the tabernacle.e In Zerub- 
babel’s temple there was such a veil,g and it was this which 
gave rise to the veil of the tabernacle, and caused the Chronicler 
to transfer it to the first temple ; but Kings says nothing about 
it, though Thenius, approved by Riebm,z brings the word into 
1 K 621 by arbitrarily altering a very difficult text; the text is, 
however, probably an interpolation, as Stade,é Now.,; and others 
hold. The veil was an invention of the time when the sacred 
had to be more rigidly separated from the profane. It was 
quite possibly introduced into the pre-exilic temple after Solo- 
mon’s time, though of that we know nothing definitely.z 


The gold covering of Solomon's temple. —The 
following parts of the temple are said to have been 
overlaid with gold: (1) the walls of the débir;r 
(2) the walls of the Aékal; (3) the floor of the 
whole house;y (4) the altar before the débir 
[but the support for this—l K 6-°'—is not to be 
found in the LXX, and it shows otherwise strong 
marks of being an interpolation. Far better with 
Stadeé and Benzinger omit the clause. With 
it goes the puzzle of knowing what is meant by the 
‘altar belonging to the débir.’ He 94 speaks of an 


« Der Tempel, 75. 8 Ezk 4124, 

y Merxand Ewald have held that the two leaves of the hékal 
door were divided horizontally only. But the epithet prob: 
‘going around each other’—supports the first view; which is 
that defended by Thenius, Keil (Comm.), and Benzinger. 

31K 682.35, e Ex 2631, ¢ See VEIL. 

~ HWB2 1627, 6 ZATW iii. p. 145. 

1 Heb, Arch. ii. 31. x See VEIL, and cf. TABERNACLE 

a1 K 620, ELK Gif. || 2 Ch 35f. 

v1 K 630, &ZATW iii. 145. 
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altar a belonging to the débir, but this error arises 
from the above interpolated clause rightly rejected 
by Stade and Benzinger]; (5) the cherubim ; 8 (6) the 
leaves of the door.y 


It is probable that the statement about gilding is a late 
addition in all the above instances, and that, in Solomon’s 
temple, it had no place. It is significant that in every one of 
the passages in question there are other indications which 
awaken suspicion (for details consult Stade, ZAVW iii. 
140 ff.). When Shishak, king of Egypt, attacked and conquered 
Jerusalem, he took away the treasures of both temple and 
palace: the golden shields are distinctly named, but not a word 
occurs about the gold of the walls, ete.d Jehoash, king of Israel, 
overcame the king of Judah, and took from Jerusalem the 
gold and silver and the temple vessels, but nothing is said 
about his stripping walls, etc., of the gold that covered them. 
Similarly, Ahaz in his extremity took the oxen on which the 
brazen sea rested, and also other things (2 K 168-17), One would 
expect to read of his purloining the gold that was so conspicuous 
if it covered walls, doors, inner altar, cherubim, and even floors. 
When Hezekiah stripped the doors and pillars of the temple, in 
order to make a present to the king of Assyria (2 K 18)5f), nothing 
is written about there being any gold given, though of course 
this is not denied either. ‘Gold’ in the EV, as the italics 
indicate, is not in the Hebrew.—Ezcekiel’s temple does not 
appear to have had any of this gold-overlaying. In short, apart 
from the suspicious reference named, we have no allusion in 
the subsequent history to this gold covering. In post-exilic 
times the wealth of Solomon was greatly exaggerated, just as 
his wisdom and power were, among Arabs as well as Hebrews, in 
yet later days. It was felt by those who made the additions re 
gold that Solomon's exalted character demanded them. Besides, 
the P tabernacle was pictured as plentifully supplied with gold: 
this would afford a strong motive for making gold more con- 
spicuous in Solomon’s temple. 


2. THE PATTERN OR STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN WHICH THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON WAS BUILT. — 
Those who claim to speak with authority on this 
point have held opinions widely apart, showing 
that the data are inadequate for a clear and reli- 
able decision. 


Some (e.g. Williams, etc.) have found the model of Solomon’s 
temple among the Greeks. Thrupp,f de Voguté,z; Thenius,# 
and Benzingers pronounce the architecture of the temple to be 
Egyptian. Benzinger gives a detailed account of the temple of 
Amon Ra at Karnak, together with a plan, in order to show how 
much Solomon’s temple resembled this. He calls special atten- 
tion to the threefold division of porch, hékal, and débir which 
obtained in both temples. Nowack, on the other hand, points 
out that this same feature characterizes the ancient temples of 
Sicily.z Thenius’ diagrains at the end of his valuable Com- 
inentary on Kings are all based on Egyptian originals, and he 
is controlled throughout his Commentary and treatise by the 
idea that the first Jerusalem temple was a copy of the Egyptian 
temples. Puchstein 2 and Nowack » argue for a Syrian origin. 
W. B. Cobby makes the Syrian factor the principal one, as 
indeed Puchstein does, only the latter contends that Assyrian 
art was originally Syrian. : 

Fergusson £ pronounces the problem insoluble, only that he 
says Egypt is out of the question. He thinks that either the 
valley of the Euphrates or Phenicia was the most likely home 
of the temple architecture. But he does not give any arguments 
of weight to support his opinion. ‘ 

Friedrich,o Perrot and Chipiez,r and W. R. Smith, trace the 
style to Pheenicia. The fact that Hiram, the artificer (1 K 714f,, 
2Ch 213f), was a Pheenician, though connected with Israel, 
lends strong support to the last view, and Fergusson is not 
against it. 

The natural conclusion to come to is that either 
Phenician or Syrian art—it is hardly possible to 
distinguish these two—was that followed in the 
construction of Solomon’s temple; but the argu- 
ments and illustrations adduced by Benzinger, 
Cobb, and others go to prove that there was a 
close resemblance between the sacred architecture 
of the Semitic world and of Egypt. 

Contents of the hékal. — In tront of the débir 
was an altar-shaped table on which the SHEW- 


2 Ovusmripoy is certainly ‘altar’ not ‘censer.’ So Bleek, 
Liinemann, Kurtz, Westcott, Delitzsch. Per contra, cf. Biesen- 
thal and EY. 

B1K 6%. 

62 K 1414, 


y 1 K 632. 35, 51K 1426, 
€ Ancient Jerusalem. , 
y Le Tempel de Jérusalem. # Com, and Appendix. 
1 Heb, Arch. 385. z Heb. Arch. ii. p. 34, n. 3. 
a Jahrb. des Kaiserlichen deutschen archiiol. Instituts, vol. 
vii. pt. 1. 
Heb. Arch. i - e 
é Temples of the Jews, p. 33. 
: ee ge Galen: Denkmiiler Phinikischer Kunst. 
< History of Art inSardinia, Syria, and Asia Minor, p. 141f. 
p Encyc. Brit.9, art. ‘Temple.’ 


y Origines Judaicee, 242. 


BREAD was set as an offering to God.a This is 
not the altar of incense, as Keil,8 Bahr,y and most 
of the older authorities contend, for we do not find 
such an altar named or implied in any pre-exilic 
document.d There was no such altar in Ezekiel’s 
temple, nor for a long time afterwards. See Ben- 
anger, Heb. Arch. p. 401n. On the other hand, 
there was in the latter temple a table-like altar of 
shewbread,e which is more fully described than 
that of the first temple. See art. INCENSE, vol. il. 
p. 467°. 


According to 1 K 74859 the following were also made and set 
in the hékal: GQ) a golden altar, the altar of incense; (2) a 
table for the shewbread: (3) ten golden lampstands,é five on 
the right side and five on the left ; (4) lamps for these ; (5) many 
other smaller things. 

But these verses have all the appearance of being by a later 
hand, for the purpose of heightening the impression. In 1K 
620 the hékal is said to contain the altar-like table, but there is 
no hint of anything besides being in this part of the house. 
Chronicles 7 has, however, a parallel account to 1 K 748-50, Jer 
5219 refers to ‘lampstands’@ as taken by the Chaldeans, but in 
the parallel account of 2 K 25 nothing is said of lampstands. 
If, however, the writers of Jer 5219, 1 K 748-50, and 2 Ch 419-22 
were under the influence of P, they would have spoken of one 
lampstand, such as obtains in P’s tabernacle, and not of ten. 
There must have been some ground for the tradition of the ten 
lampstands. Probably these did exist—but brazen, not golden 
ones—in Solomon’s temple, or they were added soon after, for 
there must have been some way of lighting the interior of the 
house. They would be kept burning day and night, as house 
lamps in the East are at the present day.s They might have 
been fixed upon pedestals,—the Eastern fashion,—but most 
likely they were set on the ten tables about which we read in 
2Ch 48.% Keil, however, maintains that these tables were for 
the shewbread ; but 2 Ch 131 2918 seem to show that there was 
but one such table. 


Contents of the débir.—-After the building of the 
temple was completed, the ark) was brought from 
the city of David at the south-east of the temple 
hill, and placed in the débiv, which, using the later 
name, is explained as the Holy of Holies.w It 
was carried by the priests, though, according to 
the older history of 2 61°, priests were not con- 
sidered the only proper bearers of the ark. 


The ark is said to have contained nothing except the two 
tables of the Law.y In David’s time and Solomon’s the ark 
seems to have been looked upon as involving in some way the 
Divine presence,—as a kind of numen praesens. Stade, Benz., 
Nowack, and many others think thet the ark held originally a 
stone which was considered to represent Jehovah, and that it 
was at a time later than Solomon’s that it contained or was 
believed to contain the two tables of stone. 

In He 9 the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod are said to have 
been in the ark. Nowhere else in the Bible is this said, though 
these articles are spoken ofe as being laid up before the ark 
of the tabernacle. The writer of Hebrews has on his side the 
common belief of the later Rabbis.z 


Overshadowing the ark were two huge cheru- 
bim,p each being 10 cubits high, ¢.e. exactly half 
as high as the ceiling of the débir. These had two 
wings apiece, each being 5 cubits broad. These 
wings were outstretched, the outer ones touching 
the walls, the inner ones reaching to each other. 
The four wines of 5 cubits each were stretched 
from wall to wall, extending along the whole 
width of 20 (=4x5) cubits. The ark had its place 
under the two inner wings. On the form and 
significance of these cherubim see CHERUBIM. 

« 1 K 6% renders the last part of this verse, ‘And he made 
(not overlaid) an altar of cedar’: so LXX, Then., Benz. etc. 

p Der Temp. Salom. 178 f. y Der Temp. Salom. 109 f. 

6 Thus Ewald (Gesch. iii. 232), Thenius, Stade (ZATW iii, 
p. 168 ff.), Nowack, Benzinger. 

— Ezk 4122, 

¢ Not ‘candlesticks.’ The Bible knows nothing of ‘candles’ 
or of ‘candlesticks.’ Render in all cases, in OL and in NT, 
‘Jamps’ and ‘lampstands.’ f 

22 Ch 419-22, On. 

: The light in the temple of Shiloh was kept burning during 
the night only (1S 38), : - 

z ‘He made also ten tables, and placed them in the hékal, 
five on the right side and five on the left.’ 

278 ‘chest’; 72m (an Egyptian word), meaning ‘a hollow 
vessel,’ is the word for Noah’s ark. 


w~1K 86, y1K 8, & uslwres. 
o Ex 1632-84 2516, Nu 1710, Dt 105, 
w See ARK. p1 K 623-28, 
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In 2 K 184 it is recorded that Hezekiah ‘removed the high 
places, and brake the pillars, and cut down the Asherah ; and 
he brake in pieces the brazen serpent that Moses had made ; for 
unto those days the children of Israel did burn incense to it.’ 
Where in the temple-—if in it at all—this symbol of deity was 
kept we have no intimation. The brief notice is interesting, 
however, as showing to how late a time the Israelites wor- 
shipped Jehovah in the form of some material object. See art. 
NENUSHTAN, 


The court.a—Keil and the older authorities 
generally hold that there was an outer temple 
court as well as an inner one.y What can be 
said for this view is well said by Keil in Ler 
Tempel Salomos, p. 114 tf. So far, however, as the 
history and description of Solomon’s temple are 
concerned, we know of but one temple court, the 
other courts mentioned not being temple courts 
at all. The epithet ‘inner,’ when employed to 
designate the temple court, gets its meaning from 
the fact that it was surrounded by the greater 
court, and formed, indeed, a part ef the latter.d 
This one court is called by the Chronicler the 
‘court of the priests,’« but under the influence of 
later ideas and usages Ezekiel was the first to 
think of reserving a court for the priests, and in 
the Jater temples his conception was carried ont. 
It was owing to stricter notions of holiness, ard 
the belief in a more urgent need for Jehovah to be 
approached through His appointed ministers, that 
God’s house—the place where He dwelt—came to 
be safeguarded by a walled space into which priests 
alone could enter. But in Solomon’s day and for 
a long time afterward such conceptions were un- 
known. No need was therefore thought to exist 
for more than one temple court. 

The greater court—of which the temple court 
formed a part—was surrounded by a wall made of 
three layers of hewn stone, and on the top of them 
a layer of cedar planks, the latter probably gable- 
shaped, so that the water might fall to the 
ground.¢ Keil7 and others think the cedar planks 
stood upright, making a kind of railing. There 
was the same sort of wall around the temple court, 
as well as around the court below, in which the 
royal palace stood. 

No information is supplied about the extest of the court. 
Ezekiel s inner court was 100 cubits square ;9 and Keil thinks 
the court in question had the same size. But it must be 
remembered that the court about which Keil is thinking was, 
like Ezekiel’s, for the priests alone; the one and only court of 
Solomen’s temple was for the people as well as for the priests. : 
The Rabbis say that the temple court was 187 cubits from east 
to west, and 135 cubits from north to south. They get these 
figures, however, from the second temple, and moreover they, 
too, Pe that the first temple, like the others, had an outer 
court. 

We are left equally in the dark as to the form of the court. 
Judging, however, from other temples, we should expect it 
to be rectangular, if not a square. Hirt and Griineisen say the 
front or east side of it formed a semicircle ; but this is simply a 
guess. The fact that so little is said concerning the court shows 
how small was the importance attached to it at this early time. 

Gates of the court.—No court gates are named 
in the history of the building of the temple. It is 
natural to think that there was a gate on the south 
side, for it was on that side that the royal palace 
lay,« and the king would enter by that gate. It 
is possible that the people also had to enter the 
sacred enclosure through this southern cate. But 
it is probable that there were gates on the north 
and east also, as there were in Ezekiel’s temple.d 
We have evidence that for some time before the 
Exile there were gates. In Jer 38" we read of a 
‘third entry into the house of Jehovah,’ and three 
keepers of the threshold are referred to in Jer 5224, 


«13m. The later term is 771). 67004 47 Ezk 105, 

y MD 38 WH 1K 636 712; but cf. ZATW iii. p. 1528, and 
Benzinger’s Commentary. 

5 See above, p. 695», €2 Ch 49 0375 ayn, 

61K 712, ” Der Temp, Sal. 115. 0 Ezk 4047, 

42K 12/2, Jer 341 3610 show that laymen were allowed to 
enter the court of the pre-exilic temple. 

z See p. 696%. 


A Ezk 4023m, 


2 K 2518. But these references are not conclusive 
as to the court of Solomon’s temple. Moreover, 
we read of a northern gate,a which is probably 
identical with the ‘upper gate of the house of 
Jehovah,’ 8 the ‘upper gate of Benjamin,’ y and 
‘the altar gate,’ é—so called because to this the 
people brought their offerings. Assuming that the 
same gate is meant in all these passages, we 
gather from 2 K 15” that it was built by Jotham 
(B.C. 740-736) ; moreover, it is called a ‘new gate.’ ¢ 
It could not therefore have been made in Solomon’s 
time, though it might have taken the place of a 
much older gate. In 1 Ch 9 an eastern gate is 
named, and it is called ‘the king’s gate,’ probably 
hecause the king used it either principally or ex- 
clusively.¢ We have supposed that Solomon would 
be more likely to enter through a south gate, about 
which, however, we know nothing certain. 

The floor of the court was paved ; at least it was 
so in Ahaz’ day (B.C. 736-728), for it was upon the 
pavement that he set the brazen sea after he had 
taken away its proper support.7 The Chronicler@ 
says it was paved from the very first. Ezekiel’s 
outer court was paved for 50 cubits all round the 
outer wall, except on the west ;¢ and it is likely 
that his inner court was paved, for the other is 
called the lower pavement, implying the existence 
of a higher. According to Smend,« the whole of 
Ezekiel’s inner court was paved. 

Contents of the court. —The Altar of Burnt- 
offering. We have in Kings no account of the 
making of thisaltar, though its existence is implied 
in 1 K 8®, where it is called a ‘ brazen altar,’ and 
in 2K 16, where we read that king Ahaz 
ordered Urijah the priest to set aside the brazen 
altar that was in the ‘forefront of the house’) 
in favour of a new altar, built according to an 
Assyrian model which the king saw at Damascus. 
In 2 Ch 4 it is said that Huram Abi, the temple 
artist, made an altar of brass, 20 cubits in both 
length and width, and 10 eubits high. Beyond 
the instructions thus given we know nothing 
authentic of this altar. Its being made of brass 
was contrary to the directions laid down in the 
Book of the Covenant,u and is probably due to 
contact with surrounding peoples. Neil» tries to 
save the character of Solomon by maintaining that 
the inside of the altar was made up of earth and 
unhewn stone, and that its outside was alone of 
brass,—brass plates, he says. But such an altar 
could hardly be called one of brass. 

Keil £ reconstructs the altar according to what we know of 
the altar of the tabernacle. Most modern authorities recon- 
struct it in accordance with what we know of Ezekiel’s altar.o 
But neither procedure is a safe one; certainly not the former, 
since the whole account of the tabernacle is conceived under 
the influence of late ideas and practices. Nor is it safe to 
argue from Ezekiel’s to Solomon’s altar of burnt-offering ; for, 
assuining that the prophet’s conception was governed by what 
he had seen of the pre-exilic temple at Jerusalem, yet many 
changes are likely to have been made between Solomon’s time 
and that of the prophet. Some of these are known to us, and 
have already come under our notice.+ t 

The altar of the first temple stood probably at 
the spot where David erected an altar after the 
plague was stayed.p Indeed this altar might have 
been the very one that David raised, though 
2 Ch 4! is against this supposition, as is also the 
fact that the rest of the temple was new. 

The Brazen Sea.s—Between the house and the 
altar, but towards the south, was the Brazen Sea 
(called also ‘the Molten Sea’ and simply ‘the 
Sea’). See SEA (BRAZEN). 

The Layers.7—On each side of the altar, at 
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the right and left wings of the temple, there were 
ten brazen stands on wheels, with brass basins 
set upon them (see the very elaborate article, 
with illustrations, entitled ‘Die Kesselwagen des 
salom. Tempel,’ by Stade, in ZAZ'W, 1901, p. 
1451). They were filled with water, which was 
used for the purpose of washing the flesh that was 
to be offered in sacrifice. Perhaps the water in 
them was obtained from the brazen sea. Or it 
may be that both the brazen sea and also the 
lavers were supplied direct from the stream men- 
tioned in Ezk 47}. 

In 1 K 74° (|| 2 Ch 41) we are told that Huram made also 
pots,« shovels,8 and basins,y but it is not stated where these 
were kept. 

Of any additional chambers in the court besides those around 
the house the Biblical accounts say nothing. There is no 
mention, for example, of chambers for sacrificing, for washing 
the sacrificial flesh, for storing the instruments used in sacri- 
ficing, ete. 

Rabbinical writers say there were eight stone tables on the 
north of the altar of burnt-offering, fastened to the pavement by 
twenty-four iron rings. Lund,} who follows Jewish authori- 
ties far too slavishly, gives details of these tables, depending 
upon his Jewish guides. If, however, these tables obtained at 
all, it was in the temple of Herod alone, with which Jewish 
writers were familiar, and from which far too freely and un- 
critically they drew conclusions concerning the temple of 
Solomon. 

Subsequent history of Solomon’s temple.—Solomon 
did not intend the temple he built to be a rival to 
the already existing high places of the land, much 
less did he intend by his sanctuary to supplant the 
many others. For long after his time, as the genu- 
ine Books of Kings show, the b@méth or high places 
had the stamp of approval as much as the Jeru- 
salem sanctuary. The writings of the early pro- 
phets make this very clear. From Amos and 
Hosea we see that the people of the Northern 
kingdom made pilgrimages to Beersheba in the 
south (Am 5°, cf. 84, Hos 4% (text as amended by 
Wellh., Now., ete.)), and that they worshipped there 
and at Dan, Bethel, and other places (Am 4? 5° 84, 
Hos 10) without incurring blame, so far as con- 
cerned the locality of the sanctuaries. On the 
other hand, the inhabitants of Judah sacrificed at 
Gilgal as well as Jerusalem (Hos 4; but text dub., 
see Wellh. ad loc.). The opposition to the baméth 
arose from the superstition and immorality asso- 
ciated with them, and the danger of worshipping 
the Canaanite deities to which they were origin- 
ally consecrated.e It should be noted that the 
temple-worship of Jerusalem is as strongly repro- 
bated by Isaiah as worship at the bamcéth is by Amos 
and Hosea, and for a similar reason ; see Is 1, ete. 
Elijah was one of the first to set his face against 
these local cults; but the first to make any attempt 
to suppress them was Hezekiah (B.C. 729-629).¢ 
But the high places continued to be recognized 
until about B.C. 621, when Josiah (B.C. 640-609) 
employed vigorous measures, and for the most part 
succeeded in stamping them out.7 More and more 
the temple became the centre of the nation’s life, 
religious and political, especially after the return 
from exile (see Smend, Alttest. Leligionsgesch. 
216 f., 230 f., 315f., 438 ff, and especially his article 
in SK, 1884, p. 689 f.). 

In 2 Ch 20° mention is made of a ‘new court’ 
belonging to the house of Jehovah before which 
Jehoshaphat stood; an outer court could hardly 
have existed at this time ; probably the Chronicler 
is influenced by the temple of his own day. 

We have already spoken of the following inci- 


dents connected with the temple: (1) the new | 


gate made by Jotham ;@ (2) the supplanting by 
king Ahaz of the altar of burnt-offering,: and the 
removal by him of the brazen oxen on which the 
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brazen sea rested ;a (3) the taking away by Heze- 
kiah of the gold, ete., of the house.8 But worse 
than that of Ahaz or Hezekiah was the conduct of 
Manasseh, for he caused altars to be raised in the 
court to all the host of heaven, and an image to be 
put in the house of Jehovah.y Moreover, he 
erected abodes for hierodules, in which women 
wove tents for the Asherah, these tents to be put up 
in the sanctuary.6 He had also horses, consecrated 
to the sun, kept in a part of the inner court.e 
Josiah purged the temple of these abominations, ¢ 
but unfortunately his lite was cut short at Megiddo 
in the war with Egypt, about B.c. 609.7 ‘Twelve 
years later Jerusalem was attacked by the Chal- 
dveans under their king, Nebuchadrezzar.@ In B.c. 
586 Jerusalem and its temple were burned to the 
ground, and whatever of value remained in the 
temple was carried to Babylon.c ‘Thus ended 
the first temple after an existence of over four 
centuries. 

i. HZEKIELS TEMPLE—FEzekiel’s programme 
for the new State and temple was suggested to 
him by the sights he had seen in the Holy City, 
and the events amidst which he moved. Hence 
the picture he drew of the temple that was to be 
is helpful in understanding what the temple was 
immediately before its destruction. In a less de- 
gree, less than is generally supposed, it is an aid, 
too, in reconstructing the temple of Solomon. 

But Ezekiel’s temple obtains its chief signilicance 
from its relation to the future. The legislation set 
forth in the last 9 chapters of Ezekiel represents 
an intervening stage in ritual and theological con- 
ceptions between the Deuteronomic legislation and 
the Priestly. In Ezekiel’s ideal picture the temple 
and its priesthood stand in the very foreground. 
Some items in his programme could not be realized. 
Tor instance, the territory in which each of the 12 
tribes was to dwell is marked out, but the 12 
tribes did not return. Again, the temple buildings 
did not, and could not, occupy exactly a square of 
500 cubits each way. 

The description of Ezekiel’s temple is to be found 
in 401-43” and parts of the following chapters. 

The text is often very corrupt, and has to be conjecturally 
emended. Bottcher’s Proben alttest. Schrifterkldrung (1833) 
and Thenius’ Com. on Kings are very serviceable in reconstruct- 
ing the text. The Commentaries of Smend and of Cornill are 
of the utmost value in the same direction: especially Cornill’s 
monumental work, which deals mainly with the text. One 
cannot but wish, however, that Cornill were less wedded to 
the text implied in the LXX. We ought not to omit noticing 
the Commentaries of Keil, Bertholet, and Kraetzschmar, all of 


which the present writer has found helpful, more particularly 
that of Bertholet. 


Hiivernick in his Commentary on Lzekiel has 
called attention to the fact that in the account of 
Solomon’s temple it is the house—including hékal 
and débir—which receives most attention ; but in 
the description of Ezekiel’s temple it is the external 
circumstances that stand out most prominently, 
such as the courts with cells and doors, the guard- 
rooms, chambers, ornaments, dresses, and the like. 
The house is but slightly touched upon. This may 
be owing to the fact that in both temples the house 
was in all essentials identical : the differences and 
additions were in the external parts. 

1, GENERAL ARRANGEMENT.—Solomon’s temple 
was but one part of the complex of royal buildings 
on the eastern hill. It was enclosed in the great 
court, as were the royal palace, the house inhabited 
by his Egyptian wite, and other erections. In this 
temple court the people were in the habit of gather- 
ing to offer sacrifices. Priests and people mingled 
around the altar and in the immediate precincts of 
the house. In Ezekiel’s time no palace and no State 
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buildings were needed. The space on which these 
had been built was now devoted, accordingly, to 
that outer court which is the grand feature of this 
new temple. Israel had suffered for want of proper 
reverence. God had not been worshipped with 
becoming respect. His house had been desecrated, | 
the sacrifices profaned. Now the house was to be | 
shut off from secular buildings. In close proximity | 
to it the priests alone were to be allowed ; it was 
only in the large outer court, which stood where pre- | 
viously the royal buildings were, that the common 
people could gather. There was to be a new land — 
separated to Jehovah, and cut off on the west by the 
sea, and on the east by the rapid Jordan and its | 
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seas, or rather lakes. But of that all-holy land the 
temple hill was to be first secured as a kind of 
térimah a or first-fruits. An enclosed land was to 
have its sanctuary enclosed—nay, doubly enclosed, 
the inner enclosure for the priests alone. It is no 
doubt this idea of the holiness of Jehovah and His 
house that prompted the prophet, in the spirit of 
his time and people, to appropriate the whole of the 
upper hill for his temple, and to substitute the outer 
court for Solomon’s all-encompassing great court. 
A leading feature in Ezekiel’s temple is its 
symmetry : this is due to its ideal character, and its 
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The numbers around the outer walls mark the cells. 


consequent freedom from practical restraints. The 
area it covered was a square 500 cubitsa on each 


side. The proportion 2:1 obtains largely, The 
gateways are 50 cubits long and 25 broad. The 


house with walls and chambers had a length of 
100 cubits and a breadth of 50. Between the house 
and the 3 inner gates was a square of 100 cubits 
each side. A glance at the plan below will show 
the thoroughly symmetrical character of the whole. 
From square to square is 50 cubits. 

The temple area was encompassed by a wall(ghij) 
6 cubits high and of the same thickness.8 In the 
centre of the N., E. and 8. walls there were gate- 
waysy (GGG). Just opposite to them, towards 
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1 G1 G@l=the 3 inner gates, PP’=priests’ cells. H=the house 


the inside and exactly 100 cubits distant, there 
were three gates of the same construction leading 
into the inner court y (G?G1G!). Within the pre- 
cincts of the inner court was the house, embracing 
both Aéekal or Holy Place and débir or Most Holy 
Place (H). In our more detailed description we 
shall follow the order in which the angel showed 
the temple to the prophet in the vision. We 
_ % Bzk 4216 not ‘reeds’ as MT. The LXX has simply 500, but 
in v.!7 it has ‘cubits,’ which should be understood in v.16, as the 


general ineasurements and other passages show. 
6 Ezk 40°. y See below for full description. 


a M277, cf, Nu 1519. 1g1@ 3741, 


_® The plan is adapted from Benzinger’s Heb. Arch. 394. Ben- 
; zinger takes his from Stade, Gesch. ii. 51. The squares are due 
to Benzinger. 
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begin, therefore, at the eastern gate of the outer 
court. 

The first thing we encounter as we approach the 
eastern gateway is the ascent by 7 steps a to the 
level of the outer court, which was higher than 
the ground outside. At the inner gate there was 
a corresponding flight of steps which conducted to 
the inner court, but here there were 8 steps 8 not 7. 
In a similar way an ascent of 10 steps had to be 
made before the house could be entered.y The 
whole constituted thus three terraces, all which 
would yield a commanding view from the moun- 
tains and high ground around, and from the lowest 
court. 

Height of steps.—According to Ezk 418 the 10 steps leading 
immediately to the house were equal to an elevation of 6 cubits, 


t.e. each step was # of a cubit high. The other steps were 
probably of the same height. 


3 Cubits, 
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FIG. 6.—AN OUTER GATE. 


Having reached the topmost of the steps in front 
of the outer gateway, we enter the gateway itself, 
which, as is common in the East, has rooms on 
both sides,d though it has none above, such as 
are often found in Eastern countries, and, indeed, 
not seldom in Europe. First of all we enter the 
threshold e (7), an open space with a length ¢ (E. 
to W.) of 6 cubits 7 and a breadth ¢ of 10 cubits. 

Passing beyond the threshold, we find right and 
left of us guard-rooms: in which the temple officers 
were stationed to keep order and to watch the 
house.« These were four-square, the side being 6 
cubits. Five cubits farther on there were two 
identical guard-rooms, and the same distance yet 
farther to the west there were two more. There 
were thus six guard-rooms in all (Fig.6,¢GGGGG). 

No doors are mentioned as belonging to the guard- 
rooms, but it is probable that on the sides towards 
the outer court there were doors. On the inner 
side of each guard room there was a ‘border’ (RV) 
or ‘ barrier’ (Cornill, Bertholet, A. B. Davidson) 
(see Fig. 6, mn), of one cubit thickness. The purpose 
of this barrier was to enable the sentry to see along 
the whole Jength of the gateway without being 
justled by the crowd that passed in and out. Of 
its form we are told nothing, |ut it was probably 
simply a straight stone wall, a cubit in thickness 
and 6 cubits across. Between the guard-rooms 

« Ezk 406, cf. 4022. 26, B 4031, y 4049 418, 

328 18%; cf. Layard, Nin. and Bab. 57, and note. 

€ 7D 406, ‘ 

€ Length in Ezekiel is greater dimension, breadth the smaller 


dimension. ; : y 
m7.e. the breadth of the outer wall, with which it ran 


parallel. 

6 Bertholet (see on 4011.12) gives no good reason for making 
the breadth (Ezekiel’s length) other than 10 cubits. His mis- 
applied ingenuity arises from his acceptance of 4011b which 
Smend and Cornill rightly reject. 
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there were ‘posts’ (EV) or ‘wall fronts’a (A. B. 
Davidson) (Fig. 6, J J J J), which from guard-room 
to guard-room were 5 cubits. There were four in 
all—two on each side. Their use was purely archi- 
tectural. At the west end of the guard-rooms 
there was a second threshold 8 (7”), the same in 
all respects as the other, but acting as threshold 
to one entering from the outer court, as the other 
did to one entering from the outside. 

We now enter the porch (P), an empty space 8 
cubits long (E. to W.), ¢ d, and 20 broad (N. to8.),y 
ki. The breadth of the gateway all along its 
length was 10 cubits,d except where the barriers 
occur: these occupying a cubit each side would 
reduce the distance between the guard-rooms 
from barrier to barrier (mm mnvn) to 8 cubits. 
The length of the gateway, leaving out the steps, 
which are not counted, was 50 cubits,e and it was 
wholly roofed, as may be gathered from the fact 
that guard-rooms and intervening ‘ posts’ required 
windows. The length of the gateway is thus 
made up— 


Outer threshold (T) a6 . ce ° ° - 6cubits. 
3 guard-rooms (@GG) . 0 5 . 1S 
2 ‘posts’ or ‘wallfronts’(J J). . aL Olas 
Inner threshold (T’) ne ; 5 b bh. GE gy 
Porch (P)cd . : 5 : . a tue thy 
‘Posts’ or ‘ wall fronts’ (J‘J’) de ° Ge BE os 


Total c - 50 cubits. 


Windows.—According to Ezk 40!° there were 
windows in the guard-rooms, in the ‘ posts’ be- 
tween them, and in the porch. Those of the guard- 
rooms looked out into the court, and lighted at 
once the rooms themselves and also the adjoining 
gateway.¢ The windows in the ‘posts’ extended 
all through their thickness of 6 cubits. If. these 
posts were solid walls, it must have been so, and 
not, as Davidson’s diagram 7 represents, a mere 
opening on the outside wall. On the nature and 
function of the windows see above. There must 
have been windows on the north and south of the 
porch, and probably the ‘ post’ walls had them 
too. See Fig. 6. The end ‘ posts’ (de) had palm 
trees engraved on them.@ 

The north and south gates are said to have been 
exactly like the eastern gate, and so did not need 
separate description. 

Outer court.—¥or remarks on the function and . 
significance of the outer court see above. And 


a 4010 dN; LXX wind. p 407, 

y The width of the porch (N. to S.) is not given in the MT. In 
Ezk 4014, however, we read, ‘He made also posts of 60 cubits.’ 
Kliefoth, followed by Heng., Keil, Schroder (Lange), Perrot and 
Chipiez—{see their restorations]—and others defend the text as 
it stands. The two ‘posts’ at the end of the porch were like 
church steeples—so says Kliefoth ; and it was such gate pillars 
that suggested our church steeples. But the ‘ posts’ in question 
formed no part of the sanctuary, as church steeples usually do: 
unless, indeed, KI. was thinking of the campanile or bell-tower 
churches, such as is to be seen at Chichester, etc. It is far more 
sensible to emend the text with the aid of the LXX, and to 


read, ‘And he measured the porch (changing avd *élim to 


ob ’élam) 20 cubits’ ; t.e.in breadth—the other measurements 
have been given: thusSmend, Cornill, Davidson, and Bertholet. 
This would leave 5 cubits for the two side walls, ¢.e. 24 cubits 
apiece. The ‘ jambs’ or posts towards the outside (d e) are said 
to have had a thickness of 2 cubits. 

> 40lla, 

¢ Ezk 4015, The statement in v.}3 that the gateway was 25 
cubits, though supported by the Versions, is in direct collision 
with v.15, and must, with Smend and Cornill, be rejected as an 
interpolation. Bott., Hitz., Hiv., and Keil retain, however, 
and explain thus: the whole gateway (sv) consisted of a 
covered portion at each end, with an unroofed space in the 
middle. It is, they hold, the covered part that is meant in 
v.13, But if so, why is this not stated? Bertholet’s defence 
of the words requires a non-natural interpretation of the 
verse. 

€The ‘barrier’ was probably a wall sufficiently low for the 
light to pass over it. There is nothing in the text opposed to 
this. There might have been windowsin the barrier itself ; this 


is likely if the barrier walls were high. 
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for considerations showing that the first temple 
had but one court, see ‘ Cowrt’ under SOLOMON’S 
TEMPLE. The outer court was comparatively free 
from buildings. Besides the north, east, and 
gt gates, it had 30 cellsa ranged along its outer 
walls. 


The 30 cells (Fig. 5, 1. 2. 8, etc.) which went around the 
court were used for keeping utensils and provisions, and served 
also as residences for the priests.6 They were also used for 
sacrificial feasts. The ancient high places had connected with 
them a festive chamber, where sacrificial meals were partaken 
of.y 

We are not told the size of these cells, nor how they were 
distributed. A stone pavement extended from the outer wall 
to a distance corresponding to the gateways, @.e. 44 cubits, 
which with the width of the wall (6 cubits) made 50 cubits. 
The cells are said to have been ‘upon the pavement,’ which 
seems to mean that they had the pavement for floor. But the 
preposition rendered ‘upon’ means prevailingly ‘to,’ and the 
Hebrew permits the translation: ‘the cells were attached to 
the pavement,’ z.e. they were placed at the termination of the 
pavement without being on it. But the analogy of other cells 
makes it practically certain that these were attached to the 
boundary wall. Taking this for granted, the prophet is quite 
silent as to how they were arranged. 

Most authorities—Stade,: Benzinger,¢ Nowacky (both the 
latter follow Stade closely), Davidson, Perrot and Chipiez, Keil, 
etc.—place 10 cells on the north, east, and south sides, leaving 
the west side for the binydn 6 (Fig. 5, B). Five are supposed to 
be on each side of the respective outer gates, This answers well 
to the symmetry so characteristic of Ezekiel’s temple. Orelli 
and Bertholet—the latter treads closely in the footsteps of his 
Basel colleague—allocate six of these cells to the west side, 3 on 
each side of the binyadn(B). There are then 8 on each of the 
remaining 3 sides, 4 on one side of each gate and 4 on the 
other. The binyadn occupying but a small part of the western 
wall, leaves room enough for 3 cells on each side of it. The 
words ‘chambers and a pavement’ made for the court round 
about,; support the plan of putting cells on each of the 4 
sides, unless, indeed, with Kliefoth and Cornill, we limit the 
words ‘round about’ to the pavement. 

Opinions are divided also as to the way in which the cells 
stood in relation to one another. Keil~ maintains that the 
cells on each side of the north, east, and south gates were but 
rooms in one building, like the rooms of a house. He has there- 
fore on his plan but 6 buildings for the 30 cells, 5 cells in each. 
But in that case we should have expected to read of 6 build- 
ings, and not merely of 30 cells. Davidson separates the cells 
by an intervening space.A Stade, Benz., Now., Orelli, Berth., 
and Perrot and Chipiez join the cells, putting a mere wall 
between them ; and this is the likeliest view, for on Davidson’s 
conception there would be a considerable waste of labour and 
materials in the extra walls required. 


Pavement.—The pavement already spoken of is 
called the ‘lower pavement,’ from which one would 
infer that the inner and upper courty was also 
paved. Smend concludes from 2 Ch 73 and Aris- 
teas’ letter that the whole of the inner court was 
paved. Cornill rejects the words as an interpola- 
tion, though on purely subjective grounds. 

Kitchens.—In each of the four corners of the 
outer court there was a kitchen in which the sacri- 
ficial meals were got ready,é the size of each being 
40 cubits long by 30 broad. The ‘ ministers of the 
house’o boiled in them what the people brought 
to be sacrificed. 

The Inner Court.—The inner court was for the 
priests alone ; and its being thus exclusively used, 
and there being more than one court at all, marks 
a new step in the religion of Israel. As compared 
with the outer and larger court, the inner was 
crowded with buildings having to do with the 
temple service, particulars of which will be found 
below. From the external margin of the outer 
walls to the walls of the inner court there was a 
distance of 150 cubits. The entrance to the inner 


« For the sake of distinctness we use ‘cell’ for a2, * guard- 
room’ for XA, and ‘chamber’ for yy. Indian, Egyptian, ete. 
pees Lo? is well penn, contained also, within their courts, 
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court was by means of 3 gates opposite to the 3 
outer gates and of the same construction, only 
that the parts—threshold to porch—occurred in 
reverse order ; the porch of the inner gate being 
next the steps, and not farthest away, as in the 
outer gate, etc. There were 8, not 7 steps between 
the two courts—a sign perhaps of the increased 
progress in holiness as compared with the passage 
from the outside to the first court. 

Sacrificial cell and tables about the porch of the 
inner Northern (or Eastern?) Gate.—On one side 
of the inner northern gateway, joining the porch, 
and with a passage into the porch, there was a 
cell, not further described as to structure, size, or 
position. Smenda represents it as on the south 
side of the porch, having the same length and a 
third of its breadth. This cell was used for washing 
the burnt-offerings. 8 

Kliefoth, Keil, and Schréder (Lange) maintain that the sacri- 
fices were washed—the last process they were put through 
before they were laid upon the altar—at each of the 3 inner 
gates. Indeed Kliefoth goes so far as to say that there were 
two washing cells attached to each porch of the inner gates, 
one on each side. But the slaughtering took place at one gate 
only, and it is practically certain that the washing did too. 
‘Gates’ in v.38 should be read ‘gate’ with the LXX and most 
authorities. Sat ; : 

Another debated and debateable question is—Which gate is 
meant at which this washing cell was situated? Ew., Hitz., 
Smend, Corn., and Berth. hold that it is the eastern, their 
principal grounds being, that (1) the eastern gate was the most 
sacred, that (2) the stream that supplied water for washmg the 
sacrifices passed by the east end of the temple,? and that (3) at 
the N. and§8. gates there were other buildings: (Fig. 5,P P’). On 
the other hand, Bottcher,¢ Havernick, and Davidson hold that 
the northern gate is meant,, and for reasons which, to the 
present writer, appear conclusive. Here are some of them :— 
(1) The prophet is already at the N. gate. Cornill gets rid of 
this difficulty by his usual and often successful way of emend- 
ing the text. In the beginning of v.23 he introduces a clause 
answering to the beginning of v.35 ‘ And he brought me to the 
door of the porch of the eastern gate.’ But he has absolutely 
no external support for the change thus made. (2) According 
to the regulations in Leviticus,é the slaughtering of animals 
for sacrifice was to take place at the N. side of the altar in 
the case of burnt-, sin-, and trespass-offerings. No directions 
are given as to peace-offerings.. It is to be expected be- 
forehand that Ezekiel’s legislation and that of the Priestly 
Code would tally. (8) The N. gate is called in 8 the ‘gate of 
the altar.’ Since it was to this gate that the people brought 
their offerings, it was the most frequented. The two E. gates 
were kept shut except on Sabbaths and new moons,z or on 
other special occasions when the prince desired to present 
freewill-offerings.A The western gate was closed by buildings 
connected with the temple. In the pre-exilic temple the 8. 
gate was joined to the palace court, which is partly true of the 
eastern gate as well. 

Passing into the inner N. gate, on both sides of 
the poreh—which is first reached—we see 4 tables, 
2 on each side (T’), on which the burnt-, sin-, and 
trespass-offerings were slain; or at least they 
were used in connexion with the slaying of these 
sacrifices, as Keil and Davidson understand the 
words. The actual slaughtering took place prob- 
ably on 4 tables outside, the 4 inside tables being 
used in that case for preparing the sacrifices for 
the altar. According to Lv 1!! 6% 7? the above- 
named sacrifices had to be killed on the N. side of 
the altar.y If these tables were placed near the 
N. gate, this requirement of P would be met. 

There were without the porch two tables on each 
side—4 in all (T); on these, as stated above, the 
actual slaughtering took place.é In addition to 
the 8 tables noticed above there were 4 of hewn 
stone, each with a length and breadth of one cubit 
and a half, having a height of one cubit. The 
had Jedges running round the 4 top edges a hand- 


« Com. p. 330. B Ezk 4038, y 4089, 

5 Ezk 471f., € 4()44, ¢ Proben. 

» 4035-37, § 111 424: 29. 33 625 72 1413, 

1 32. 8. 18, ~ 46itt., a 4612, 

be 4039, v See above. 

&€ 4040, Bottcher contends that these tables stood in the 


outer court, tivo at each of the angles formed by the steps and 
the gate front. His reasoning turns chiefly on the meaning of 
NP, rendered ‘side.’ See Proben, etc. p. 330f. But we have 
certainly to seek some spot in the inner court in which the 
angel and prophet now are. 
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breadth in width: those turned inwards. The | inner gates there was a square, having 100 cubits 
instruments made use of in the burnt- offerings | to the side (a bed). The altar (A) was probably 
were kept on these ane tables.a in the centre, and therefore equally visible from all 
Priests’ celis8 (P P’).—Close to the N. and §. | the inner gates.a The space between the altar 
inner gates there - 2 cells for the officiating | and the house was deemed specially sacred. 
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FIG. 7. 


ST=steps before the porch, P=porch H=hékal. D=débir. EE’=N and 8. entrances to 
chambers. S S’=stairs connecting the storeys. B=Boaz. J=Jachin. M=the munndah. 
T =the altar-shaped table of shewbread. 


priests. The N. cell (P) was for the priests who | THE HOUSE AND ITS MEASUREMENTS. y—The 
saw to the house,y its gates, sacrifices, etc. The | ae and its appurtenances formed a square of 
other (P’) was for the Zadokite priests who had | 100 cubits each way. The manner in which this is 
charge of the altar. made up will be shown in summary after the 

Between the house and the inner ends of the | several details have been considered. 

ee 4042, B 4044-46, | @ Of, 4313f., @ Ezk 816, J] 217, Mt 2335, 

y In 4415-31 the Levites are said to have charge of the house. y Ezk 4048-414, 


or 
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The porch a (P).—The porch (Fig. 7) was 20 cubits 
from N. to 8. (d ¢), and 11 cubits, or rather 12,8 
from E. to W. (df). The platform of the house 
was 6 cubits higher than the ordinary level of the 
inner court: this was reached by 10 steps.y Close 
to the ‘ posts’ or ‘wall fronts’ of the porch were 
two pillars,é the Boaz and Jachin of 1 Kx 77! (B J). 

The hékal or Holy Place e (H).—The hékal was 
40 cubits long (E. to W.) and 20 broad (N. to S.)— 
inside measurements. ‘The posts of the entrance 
wall (¢) were 6 cubits thick. The door or entrance 
way into the hékal was 10 cubits (A h, 47). 

The débir or Most Holy Place & (D, Fig. 7).— 
The dzbir was a cube of 20 cubits each way. Its 
posts (0 p) were 2 cubits in thickness, this being 
the thickness of the wall (m 0) which extended 
from the N. and 8. walls of the house to the door. 
This wall y (x 0) was 7 cubits wide, leaving 6 cubits 
for the door.é 

Doors of hékal and débir..— Both hékal and 
débir had folding doors of the kind already de- 
scribed.« It is not said that the débir of Solomon’s 
temple had such doors. The doors of the hékal 
were carved with cherubim and palm trees, as 
the hékal walls were.u4 The porch entrance (a-a: 
6-b6)—we read of no door-——was 14 cubits wide.u 
The door or entrance to the hékal was 10 cubits 
wide,y that ef the débir being 6. The entrances 
were therefore in the proportion 7:5:3 (14: 10:6). 
It is singular, though probably only a coincidence, 
that the wall projections (= ‘sidepieces’)o had 
exactly opposite ratios, viz. 3 (za): 5 (fh): 7 (no). 

The side chambers.r—On every side of the house 
except the east, Ezekiel’s temple, like Solomon’s, 
had side chambers. The MT gives the number 
of them as 33, and Smend displays much in- 
genuity in justifying the text, which in this con- 
nexion is by universal confession very corrupt. In 
favour of there being 30 are the LXX, Josephus,p 
Boéttcher, Cornill, and most recent authorities, as 
also is the fact that there were 30 cells along 
the outer wall, not to add the greater symmetry 
of the round number. In Kings the number is 
not given. The chambers, arranged as in Solo- 
mon’s temple in 3 storeys, were on the Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd: storeys respectively, 4, 5, and 6 cubits broad : 
in the first temple the figures were 5, 6, and 7. 
The 2nd and 3rd storeys rested upon rebatements, 
on which see p. 699°. Concerning the rebates in 
the temple wall, the ladders by which the upper 
storeys were reached, and the uses of the chambers, 
see above, p. 699°. 

Ezekiel’s temple had doors (# EZ’), one N., one S., 
by which admission to the chambers could be ob- 
tained. There was but one for the first temple, 
and it was situated at the souths (see Fig. 2, E). 
_There was probably a ladder at each entrance : 
Ezekiel’s temple would thus have two ladders 
(S'S’), Solomon’s temple one (Fig. 2, S). 

The munnah,r or ‘what was left’? (EV).—On 
the outside of the chambers N. and §S. there was 
an empty margin of 5 cubits (7). It was out 
of this meunnah that entrance was had to the 
chambers through the two doors (# LZ’), 


ew DYN. 

8 Thus the LXX; and the other measurements require 12, 
See Summary at p. 708», 

y Bzk 418, 3 4049, 

e41lf., g 41st, 

4413, LXX correctly ras ixauidas rod Ovpiuares, reading 
nj5n>) instead of 195) (‘ and the width’). 

6 413, : + 4423-25, 

x Above, p. 700%, Fig. 4. A 4126 41 17ff., 

Though the Hebrew does not give the width, it is supplied 
by the LXX of 4148, Adding to this 14 cubits the two project- 
ing walls (d b, bc) we get 6 (=2x3) +14=20, the width of the 
porch (N. to S.), which is a confirmation of the LXX. 


See Boaz, 


y 412. £413, o 413, 
x 415-11, p Ant. vii. iii. 2. 
51K 68. 7 TyiD Ezk 419. 11, 
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The gizrah,a or ‘ separate place’ (EV). —On every 
side except the E. there was a space of 20 cubits, 
called the gizrah (Fig. 5, beef). This court ran 
round the whole house buildings, including the 
munnah, on N. and S. ; or it went round the raised 
platform on which these stood. Reckoning to- 
gether gizrah, munnah, chambers, and house, there 
was a breadth (N. to S.) of 100 cubits, which makes 
it highly probable that the gizrah formed part of 
the upper platform, instead of merely enclosing 
it. The text is silent as to any use to which 
the gizrah was put. Perhaps, like our cloisters, 
it was for the priests to exercise themselves in, 
and take fresh air when unable to get farther 
afield. 

The binyan y or ‘ building’ (EV).—On the W. side 
of the house and adjoining the gizradh there was a 
rectangular structure called, apparently, techni- 
cally binydn (Fig. 5, B), the inside measurements of 
which were 70 cubits from E. to W. and 90 from 


N. to S. Its encompassing wall was 5 cubits in 
thickness. Its W. limit reached to the western 


wall and joined it, as may be seen from the dimen- 
sions below :— 
Length of binydn (E. to W.) . e ° « 70 cubits. 
2 walls of do. (E. and W.) 2x5 . . «ae Age 
Gizrah  . se . : . ° - 20 «4, 


Total ° - 100 cubits. 


We know that the western side of the house was 
100 cubits from the outer wall, so that there could 
be no space between the latter and the binyan. 


Thenius 3 contends strongly that there was such an inter- 
vening space, and that behind the binyan there were gates 
through which wood and animals to be sacrificed were brought 
into the temple area, and through which refuse of every kind 
was carried away. Klief. and Keil hold that the binyan was 
made for the purpose of receiving the offal of the sacrifices and 
the sweepings of the gates. Currys says the carcase of the 
sin-offering was burnt at this building.¢ 

It is very probable that by the binyadn we are to understand 
the same as the 0% 750% of 2 K 2311 (places in which horses 
and chariots were kept) and the 1275 of 1 Ch 2618 (a part of the 
temple west of the house, of which the priests had charge). 

In Ezk 411a we read of the binydn and its ‘ galleries’: for the 
last word we should certainly read, with Corn. and others, 
‘walls.’@ This is confirmed by calculation. Adding 90 cubits, 
the N. to S. dimension, to the widths of the two enclosing walls 
(5+5=10), we get 100 cubits. Besides, in no other place do we 
read of there being galleries in the binyan. 


General measurements of the house.—The house 
and its belongings formed a square of 100 cubits a 
side, as shown below— 


From E. to W. we have these details (see Fig. 7)— 


ab Porch wall, Ezk 404% . : - 5 cubits. 
af Porch, 4049. , A . C 3 eS eae 
Jk Wall of hékal, 41 5 . e . -° 10, 
kn Length of hékal, 412 . . . . Ge ei) 55 
nr Wall of débir, 413 5 « 5 a ae Sy 
rs Length of débiv, 414 . < ‘ » 2035 

Walls of house (W.), 415 6 : ey Guage 
1, 2, etc., Side chambers, 415 . “4 : yak cy 

F 


Wall of side chambers, 419 


Total 5 5 - 100 cubits. 


This calculation proves that the munnd@h (M) did not extend ta 
the W. side. 
These are the dimensions from N. to S.— 


Breadth of house, Ezk 412 20 cubits. 


Side walls, 415, 6+6 ¢ . By BS ce 
Side chambers, 414, 4+4 A . oe BS GAS 
Walls of side chambers, 419, 5+5 A ep AKDE As 
Munnah, E. and W., 419, 5+5 2 5 Aig! Wn 
Gizrah, KE. and W., 4129, 204+20 . 4 40° 5; 


Total . - - 100 cubits. 


@ 7713, from 4]3 Ezk 4112-15 4g. 10. 13, 

6 Ezk 4122, y 1)33, lit. ‘ building,’ from 733 ‘ to build.’ 

3 See Das vorex. Jerus. und dessen Tempel, Tat. iii. fig. 3. 

e Speaker's Comm. ¢ Ezk 4321, 

nm AV ‘suburbs,’, RV ‘precincts.’ Both 78 and 1275 are 
derived by Gesen. (Thes.) from Pers. farwar,.a, summer-house, 
open on all sides to admit air. He considers the ‘parbar’ of 


1Ch 2618 to have been an open porch adjoining the temple. 

In Rabbinical Hebrew (Mishna, etc.) parbax means temple 

court, and also suburbs of a city. 
6 niwp for OP AN. 


See, further, art. PARBAR. 
4 41 16a-20, 
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Decoration of the inside of the housec.—The walls a 
of hékal, débir, and porch were wainscotted, as 
were also the closed windows.8 The wall decora- 
tion was arranged in compartments or fields,y in 
each of which a cherub and palm tree were en: 
graved, the cherub having faces of man and lion, 
one face looking upon the other. On the side walls 
of the porch, palm trees alone were carved. 

Windows.—Little is said about the windows of 
Ezekiel’s temple. Those of the gateway,e the 
porch,¢ and the housey are characterized as 
* closed,’ @ i.e. ‘latticed.’ In 1 K 64 the windows 
of Solomon’s temple are further characterized as 
‘beamed.’ ‘This second feature is probably under- 
stood of Ezekiel’s temple too. See more fully above 
(p. 700") on windows of Solomon’s temple. 

Priests’ cells in the Inner Court..—N. and §. of 
the gizrah there were 4 rows of cells in which the 
priests ate the holy food and deposited their 
garments, two rows being on the N. and two 
on the 8S. First there was one abutting upon the 
gizrah and lying along its whole iength of 100 
cubits. Then came a parade or walk 10 cubits 
broad of the same length. Next to this, parallel 
to the gizrah and the first row of cells, was a half 
row, starting at the west, the remaining space 


° 7 2 3 4 JS 6 


being taken up by a wall. The chambers had 
3 storeys, but no pillars supporting them, as the 
30 cells of the outer court had. The cells on the 
upper storey were narrower than the two below, 
so that in the direction of the house there was a 
balcony, or rather corridor. The entrance to the 
cells was at the E, end, and was apparently on 
lower ground than that on which the cells were.« 
Bertholet concludes from this that the entrance 
was thus on the outer court level. 

The MT does not say anything as to the number of cells there 
were, but the LXX gives the number as 30 in its best copies 
(A ete.) : i.e. 15 N. and the same number S., 10 in each full row 
and 5 in each half row. The total would, according to this, be 
identical with the cells along the outer wall. 

; Saree the walis enclosing the openings rendered ‘ openings.’ 
These walls were themselves covered with beams ; cf. DapY 
1 K 64: it was on these beams that the wood-carving was done. 
Berth., on account of the difficulty of understanding how 
windows could be covered with wood, rejects this clause ; yet 


it is found in all the MSS and versions. : , 
- 2 ‘Galleries’ of MT must go—so LXX, Cornill, Davidson. 


Other changes are necessary in 4116, : 
y nv; cf. Neh 311.19.21, The LXX omits the word. 
3 Not four faces, like the cherubim of ch. 1. More than two 
faces could not be Ee on a flat surface. 
41° 


6. 
¢ Ezk 4016, " au i 
pOvDRN. z Ezk 429, 


4110 492-12, 
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Contents of the house—In the hékal of Ezekiel’g 
temple there was nothing except the cedar wood 
altar,a which was 2 cubits in both length and 
breadth 8 and 3 eubits high. It had raised 
corners,y wrongly called horns é by the LXX, and 
is described as a ‘table (set) before Jehovah.’ ¢ 
The altar of burnt-offering is also called the table 
of Jehovah.f It cannot be the altar of incense 
that is meant, for we find no such table mentioned 
earlier than P. No doubt we are to understand 
the altar-shaped table of shewbread (Fig. 7, 7), asin 
Solomon’s temple, this table occupying the same 
position in both temples. Of other tables or of 
lampstands not a word is written. Nor is anything 
said about what the débir contained. This may, 
of course, be due to the brevity with which the 
house is treated ; but as a matter of fact we do not 
read of the ark after the destruction of Solomon’s 
temple.7 

Ezekiel’s altar is much more elaborate than that 
of Solomon’s temple, and owing to the large num- 
ber of technical terms @ and other difficulties it is 
harder to reconstruct. 

The altar was in form as if made up of four 
square blocks of stone, the lowest being the largest, 
the next being smaller to the extent of one cubit 
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Fa aR ‘> Cubits. 


FIG. 8.—ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFERING IN EZERKIEL’S TEMPLE.¢ 


each side, the third and fourth having a superficial 
area less than the block below also of one cubit 
each side. There was thus a ledge or margin« of 
one cubit in width at the basis of the three upper 
blocks (Fig. 8 dd’, ee’, gg’). On the outer half of 
the lowest margin there was an upright parapet A 
(g h, g' h’), forming a kind of channel into which, 
according to tradition, the sacrificial blood flowed, 
whence it was conducted by a subterranean passage 
to the Wady Kidron.u The altar was not made of 
solid stone; its interior was of earth,y but this 
was covered with stones,’ just as the altar of 
Solomon’s temple had a covering of brass. The 
a 4122, 
ee breadth is not given in MT, but it is supplied by the 


AA. 


y niyypn. 3 xipara. ¢ 4122, 

¢ Ezk 4122, m See ARK. 23, 5933, p’o, TW. 
s Ezk 4313ff., 

zp. The majority of commentators follow the Targum, 


and make this word stand for ‘basement,’ 33 being really the 

word used for this. Thus Gesen. (Thes.), Hay., Keil, Corn., 

Orelli, Rertholet, and Kraetzschmar. The view favoured in the 

text above is defended by Villalpando (+1608) and other older 

commentators, and by Smend (see his Hzechiel, where the argu- 

ments are given), 
a4 9323, 


v Ex 2024f. 


“ Yomea iii. 1. 
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altar had, however, the appearance of three blocks 
of solid stone, with three successive terraces, the 
lowest of them being bound by a parapet half a 
cubit wide. The uppermost surface was a square 
of 12 cubits each way ; and as on this the sacrifices 
were offered, it is called, by way of pre-eminence, 
the altar.a 


Keil and Cornill maintain that the altar proper was a cube 
of 12 cubits a side, the rest of the structure (all except bb’ kk’) 
being added for use or ornament, but forming no part of the 
altar; but in the text the word ‘altar’ is used of the entire 
structure ; 8 and this larger sense is defended by Kliefoth, Ewald, 
Smend, A. B. Davidson, and Bertholet. 


The ’ar?él y or, altar-hearth had four horns (6a, 
b’a’), each a cubit high, rising out of its four 
corners.6 The uppermost surface was, as stated, 
a square of 12 cubits on each side. The highest 
block (A) had a thickness of 4 cubits. The area 
of the next block (B) was a square of 2 cubits 
more on each side; that is, it was 14 cubits a side, 
and it had a thickness of 4 cubits. The third 
block from the top (C) had for its surface a square 
of 16 cubits on each side, and a thickness of 2 
cubits. The lowest block, the back or base,e had 
for its upper surface a square of 18 cubits a side, 
and a thickness of one cubit. The height of the 
upper surface of the whole was 12 cubits, as is 
seen from the following details :— 


Basement (13) . . ° ° ° . e lcubit. 
Lower block (771y)o—s 5 ° . - 2cubits. 
SEAT IOOL(MENS oo co o oOo 6 & & 
Block of altar hearth (yyw). ww, 
Horns * . . 9 5 . . 1 cubit. 


Me 


Total s . . 12 cubits. 


The proportion of height and (assumed) basement is ?(=}8),7 
a favourite ratio with Ezekiel. Note further that the height is 
identical with the altar surface: thus we get a cube (ak: a k’). 
In the calculation of height the horns are included. In fact 
the horns seem to have been an essential part, nay the most 
sacred part, of the altar.é On them the blood was sprinkled ; 
and to them fugitives came, feeling safe if they had hold of 
them. In early times the altar possessed no horns.s Stade,z 
Nowack,~ and others regard the horns as a survival of the bull 
image of Jehovah worshipped in the N, kingdom, which was 
also a representation of deities worshipped by the Egyptians, 
Canaanites, and Phenicians. The holy stone or altar, it has 
been said, was in early times covered by the skin of the animal 
sacrificed, the skin of the bull having the horns attached. But 
why, in that case, was not the altar constructed with two horns, 
the number on one skin, instead of dowble that number? Villal- 
pandoa thought the horns trophies of the animals sacrificed to 
God. Spencer inclines to the opinion that the horns were 
expressive of dignity, the horn being a decoration worn by 
distinguished persons. 


lil. ZERUBBABEL’S TEMPLE.—The temple erected 
by the Jews who returned from exile is called Zerub- 
babel’s, because he was the leader in promoting its 
erection, supporting Haggai and Zechariah in their 
endeavours to urge the people to build when the 
Jatter were inclined to relax. He was grandson of 
Jehoiachin and probably nephew of Sheshbazzar.v 
In the spring of B.C. 537, forty-nine years after 


a“ yon: Syma: for the proper writing of the word see 
SBOT, notes on Isaiah 291 (Cheyne), and on Ezekiel 4315 (Toy). 
It is probable that the word is not compound, the ending being 
a mere noun suffix as in 7/73, 22793, and 7577. So Cheyne and 
Kraetzschmar, following Ewald (see Comm. and Gram. § 163). 
The word simply means in that case ‘burning place,’ from 74x 
“to burn.’ y 

B See Ezk 4313f., y So Cheyne would read it. 

3 V.1, € 1), 

¢ EV ‘settle’; the Heb. word means elsewhere court or 
enclosure, from a Semitic root meaning to press in, to en- 
close. Perhaps the word stands in Ezk 4314 strictly for the 
surrounding ledge of one cubit width; then for the square 
block above it. 

a Ezk 4042 4122. 6 Cf. Am 314, 

s Ex 20°5 (Book of Cov.); cf. Stade, Gesch. i. 465; Now. Heb. 
Areh, ii. 18. 

x Loc. cit. . _. AOn Ezekiel, ii. 393. 

b& De Legibus, ii. 677 (ed. Tiib. 1732), 
v Called Sanabassar by the best Greek authorities, 
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the temple had been destroyed, Sheshbazzara was 
sent by Cyrus, king of Persia, to be governar of 
Judea. He received permission to take with him 
his leading fellow-countrymen from Babylon, to 
restore their Jewish religion and rebuild the 
temple.8 Sheshbazzar was accompanied by, his 
nephew Zerubbabel and Joshua the high priest, 
representing respectively the royal and priestly 
lines. Cyrus not only gave orders that the temple 
should be re-erected, but he gave Sheshbazzar power 
to carry with him the sacred vessels taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar from the temple, and imposed a 
tax upon the provinces west of the Euphrates to 
meet the expenses of the return of the Jews to 
their own country.y Phcenicia and Tyre were to 
supply the wood from Lebanon, and to send it on 
rafts to Joppa.6 Whether all the instructions 
given by the Persian king were carried out we 
have no means of knowing. 

Seven months after the Return, the altar of burnt- 
offering was erected,e probably upon the same site 
as the old one. The building of the house was 
slower work, but a collection was made to meet 
the needful outlay.¢ In the 2nd month of the 
2nd year after the Return, the foundation-stone 
was laid.» Then there was a pause in the work 
owing to the opposition of the mixed population of 
Samaria,@ who, as not being pure Israelites, were 
not allowed to share in the rebuilding of the 
temple.c 


There is no confirmation of the statement x that the people 
of Samaria intrigued with the Persian king to authoritatively 
stop the work. According to Haggai and Zechariah, it was the 
indifference of the people that was at the root-of the delay. 
See especially Zec 11-8, where the-various diffieulties are met in 
the successive visions. 


Nothing further was done until B.c. 520, the 
2nd year of the reign of Darius Hystaspis. Shesh- 
bazzar was probably dead now, and the lead was 
taken up by his nephew and successor Zerubbabel, 
aided by the high priest Joshua. Much of the 
new zeal was owing to the earnest pleadings of the 
new prophets named. Recommenced in B.C. 520, 
the temple was completed in B.c. 516.4 

Sources of information as to Zerubbabel’s Temple. 
—These are very meagre: indeed we have hardly 
anything which for certain applies to the temple 
as it was at or soon after the Exile. There are 
scattered notices in Ezra and Nehemiah. Heca- 
teus of Abdera, contemporary and friend of 
Alexander the Great, is said by Josephusy to 
have written a book concerning the Jews, and he 
quotes parts of it referring to the temple. It is 
by no means certain that Hecateus wrote the 
book in question; nevertheless, the quotations 
made by Josephus are interesting and of value. 
The OT Apocrypha also has important allusions ; 
especially is this true of the Books of Maccabees. 
But it is hard to say how far the statements are 
true of the temple completed in B.C. 516. Josephus 
is too much controlled by the temple as he saw 
it, to be a reliable guide concerning the earlier 
temples. 

It is probable that the temple building occupied 
the same site as the earlier temple. Hecatzus 
says it was a ‘great house.’ Cyrus gave instrue- 
tions that it was to be 60 cubits high and 60 cubits 
broad. Probably this means that they were to 
build it as large as they liked—as large, if they 


« Not the same as Zerubbabel, as is often held; see Cornill, 
History of People of Israel, Chicago, 1898, p. 151f.; Cheyne, 
JRL p. 6; and cf. SHESHBAZZAR and ZERUBBABEL. ‘ 

B 2 Ch 3623, Ezr 128. 517 6iff., y Ear 17ff. 514f. 65, 


5 Ezr 37. ¢ Ezr 3ift. 
§ Ear 268, Neh 770f., cf. Ezr 16, » Ear 38f- 
9 See SAMARITANS. « Ear 41 ft. 


z Ezr 48-3. See Schrader on this section in SK, 1867, 367 ff. 
A Ear 61ff., “& Ezr 6), 


vc. Apion. i. 22. & Ezr 63. 
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would, as, say, some well-known temple in Babylon. 
We are not told that it was actually built of these 
dimensions, nor is it likely that Solomon’s, which 
was 60 cubits long, 20 broad, and 30 high, should 
be so far exceeded by Zerubbabel’s. It is not 
needful to consider the 60 cubits’ length as meaning 
height of porch,a and the breadth as applying to 
the chambers as well. 

It is inferred from Ezr 312 and Hag 28 that the second temple 
was greatly inferior to the first. But when these words were 
uttered, the temple was not finished: and the inferiority may 
refer to the absence of the ark and other sacred vessels which 
were for ever lost after the destruction of the first temple. 
According to Bab. Talmud (Yoma"22b), the second temple 
wanted five things which were in that of Solomon : (1) the ark, 
(2) the sacred fire, (3) the shekinah, (4) the Holy Spirit, (5) the 
Urim and Thummim, 


Hékal or Holy Place.—The hékal had within it 
one holy Jampstand, one table of shewbread, one 
golden altar of incense, together with pouring 
vessels and spices.8 There would seem to have 
been the two veils of which we read as being 
before the hékal (masakh) and débir (pardketh) 
doors of the tabernacle.y The fact that Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes is represented as plundering the 
gold, silver, ete., of the temple,éd is no proof that 
the walls, doors, ete., were covered with gold, as 
the MT declares to have been the case with 
Solomon’s temple (see above, p. 700f.), though 
Schiirer seems to think it is.e 

Deébir or Most Holy Place.—The débir had a veil 
in front of it, as the hékal also had. There was 
nothing in the dzbir according to Jos. (BJ Vv. v. 5), 
except that according to the Mishna¢ the stone of 
foundation 7 stood where the ark used to be. Upon 
the Day of Atonement the priests used to put their 
censers on this stone.@ Prideaux, without a tittle 
of evidence, held that the ark was in the second 
temple. Tacitus applies the words ‘inania arcana’ 
to the adytum or débir of the temple.t 

Courts.—This temple had two courts,« but the 
separation between them was not perhaps rigidly 
enforced, for when Alexander Janneeus was sacri- 
ficing on the altar during the Feast of Tabernacles 
the people pelted him with citrons, etc. To stop 
such conduct, he ran a wooden wall around the 
priests’ court. According to Ezr 6, three rows of 
hewn stone and a top row of new wood were to go 
about the temple, viz. the inner court.A 

The inner court had in it an altar of burnt- 
offering made of unhewn stone »—so conforming to 
the ancient law of Ex 20%, which Solomon’s did 
not. 

According to Hecatzus» it had the same dimensions as the 
first temple, viz. 20 cubits long by 20 cubits broad by 10 cubits 
high. The Mishnag speaks of a 11°D or laver as, being in this 


court ; and Sir 50? speaks of a ‘cistern’ as having been made by | 


Simon the high priest. The Syriac leaves out ‘cistern’ alto- 
gether, and renders ‘he dug a well.’ The allusions are fax too 
uncertain to infer from them that there was a molten sea in 
the inner court of the second temple.o 


There were cells in the outer court for storing 
furniture and for other purposes. In 1 Mac 4°: % 
priests’ cells are named.7 Josephus makes mention 
of corridors with pillars.p The ‘Miphkad gate’ of 
Neh 3% was probably one leading into the outer 


« As Herod the Great; see Jos. xi.; Winer, RWB, s. ‘Tempel’; 


Keil, Bibl. Arch. i. 184n. ; 
B1 Mac 123 449ff. ; Jos. Ant. XIV. Iv. 45 ef. Hecateus as quoted 


ap. Jos. c. Apion. i. 22. 


y 1 Mac 451; see VEIL. 21 Mac 128, 
« Riehm, HWB? 1662a. f Yoma v. 2. 
61 Mac 122 451, 1s Ann, iii. 9. 


4 T3NY JX. 
x1 Mac 438.48; cf. Jos. Ant. xiv. xvi. 2. 

a Cf. 1 K 66 712, “#1 Mac 447. 

vIn Jos. BJ v. v. 5. & Midd. iii. 6. 

o Ezr 829 106, Neh 330 1087ff. 1244 1 30ff. n2z in every case but 


Neh 330, where we find its equivalent 73¥3 (Sand 3 interchang- 
ng. Cf. T. W. Davies, Magic, Divination, and Demonology, p. 51). 
x raotogopeie LXX for 13¥)- p Ant, XI. iv. 7, XIV. vi. 2. 
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court on the western side (see JERUSALEM, Vol. ii, 
P 593”). The ‘prison gate’ of Neh 12%? was most 
ikely on the north side (7d.). In later times there 
was a bridge crossing the Tyropcon or Cheese- 
mongers’ Valley from the modern Mount Zion to 
the temple hill. When Pompey besieged Jeru- 
salem, many Jews took refuge on the temple area 
and broke this bridge, that the Roman soldiers 
might be hindered from coming to them. This 
was probably where the remains of Wilson’s arch 
are now seen, though Rosen.a thinks the bridge 
was of Herod’s making. 

Later history of this temple.—Simon the high 
priest, sou of Onias, repaired and fortified the 
temple; but the passage in which we have the 
information is very obscure. 

In B.c. 168 Antiochus Epiphanes plundered, laid 
waste, and desecrated the temple.y He placed an 
altar to Jupiter Olympius on the altar of burnt- 
offering. The brazen vessels taken away by him 
were given by him to sympathizing Jews at Antioch, 
and they were transferred to the local synagogue.6 
Three yearse later JUDAS MACCABAUS recovered 
Jerusalem, cleansed and repaired the house, made 
a new altar, and also fresh vessels.¢ The Feast of 
Dedication, still observed among Jews, commemor- 
ates the opening ceremony of the restored and 
cleansed temple. At this time Judas also adorned 
the front of the temple by hanging up7 gilded 
crowns and shields,@ and he also fortified the 
enclosure by putting high walls around it.c These 
were razed to the ground by Antiochus EKupator,«x 
but restored by Jonathan Maccabieus;\ they were 
strengthened by Simon his brother.4 Reference 
has already been made to the wall put around the 
inner court by Alexander Jannewus. In B.C. 63 
Pompey conquered Jerusalem, and after a long 
siege took the well-fortified temple hill. He 
entered the house, and even, in the face of loud 
protests, the débir itself ; but he did not touch the 
sacred vessels.» Nine years later (B.C. 54) Crassus 
plundered the temple of its valuable things most 
mercilessly, taking away what was worth two 
millions of pounds in English money.é Herod, 
afterwards called the Great, a descendant of the 
Maccabees, was made king of the Jews by decree 
of the Roman Senate. In B.C. 37 he stormed Jeru- 
salem,o and burned some of the temple walls, 
causing a goodly’ amount of blood to be shed. 
From other injury, however, he protected the 
temple. 

iv. HEROD’S TEMPLE.—The sources.—The prin- 
cipal sources of information in regard to Herod’s 
temple are: (1) Josephus, who in Ant. XV. xi. gives 
a full account of the outer court with its gates 
and rooms, and in BJ y. v. describes the inner 
court and also the house. Josephus was a priest, 
and was therefore familiar with the temple and 
its services from personal experience. He writes 
his history, however, from memory, and he is so 
full of admiration for the sacred enclosure that 
he falls into obvious exaggeration when giving 
measurements. (2) The Mishnic tract Middoth 
preserves valuable Jewish traditions (see Eng. tr. 
in Barclay’s Talmud, reproduced in Fergusson’s 
Temples of the Jews, Appendix i. In Surenhusius’ 
Mishna [vol. vi.] there is a Lat. tr. of the text, as 
also the text and translation of Bartinora’s Com- 


a« Haram “ ff., cf. p. 64. B Sir 501ff. 

y 1 Mac 123f. 49f. 57 438, 2 Mac 62ff., 6 Jos. BJ vu. iii. 3. 

¢1 Mac 443ff., 2 Mac 103 (two years, according to last passage). 

¢mz30; cf. Jn 1022, See 1 Mac 452.54 157 (54) ; Jos. Ant. xu. 
vii. 7. 

~ Inside the porch. 61 Mac 457, 

41 Mac 46 67, z1 Mac 682, 

A 1 Mac 662 cf. with 51, 2 Mac 1236; Jos, Ant. xu. v. 11. 

1 Mac 1398, y Jos. Ant. X1v. iv. 4. 

2 Jos, Ant. xv. vii] ; BJ 1. viii. 8. 

o Jos. Ant. x1V. xvi. 2f. 
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mentary). The Middoth is more modest in its 


dimensions than Josephus, and nearer une truth ; 
but it is also often inaccurate. Rabbi Hilders- 
heim’s Die Beschreibung des Herod. Tempel vm 
Tractate Middot und ber Fl. Joseph. states and 
examines the divergences between these authorities. 
(3) Maimonides in pin 7 (part vi.) collects many 
passages about the temple which are scattered 
through the Talmud. These relate especially to 
the priests, temple furniture, etc., and have been 
put into Latin by Ludwig Compitgne. ‘This tr. is 
to be met with in Ugolinus’ Vhesaurus, vol. viii. 
(4) Dr. John Lightfoot’s work on The Temple, 
etc. (London, 1823), rests mainly upon Rabbinical 
sources, and is for that reason valuable. 


Was Herod’s temple the second or the third ?—It is usual to 
speak of Herod’s temple as the third Jerusalem temple. Modern 
Jews, however, followed by many Christian writers, regard it 
as simply the second temple rebuilt and improved, and so call 
it the second temple. Christians are led to this conclusion, or 


Antonia 


| 
got together all the material before the work of 
rebuilding was begun, and then pulled down and 
put up as gradually as could be done. Since only 
priests could enter the house and the inner court, 
he engaged a thousand of them to act as masons 
and carpenters in these parts. The building of 
the house was hastened on with great vigour, and 
was finished in a year and a half. Surrounding 
buildings took eight years, but the work went on, 
and was not ended until the time of the procurator 
Albinus (A.D, 62-64). The Jews (see Jn 2-°) said the 
temple had been forty-six years in building, and 
in fact it was still in building then, and was to be 
for over thirty years more (but see E. A. Abbott 
in Class. Rev. 1894, p. 89tf.). The building is 
spoken of as exceedingly impressive in its grandeur. 
Its eastern front was covered with plates of gold, 
which threw back the rays of the rising sun, and 
formed an object of rare beauty for miles around. 
The stone of which it was built was white marble, 


North 


I 


It was in the 18tha year of his reign (B.C. 20-19) 
that Herod the Great set about the rebuilding 
of the temple. In his day there was among the 
Romans a great rage for restoring Greek cities 
and their temples, and Herod probably caught 
the prevailing spirit. Josephus reports (Ané. Xv. 
xi.) the speech in which Herod announces his 
intention, and gives as his reason a desire to 
promote the religious welfare of the nation; but 
the historian says the king’s real purpose was to 
raise for himself an everlasting memorial. The 
Jews were at first afraid that, if the king pulled 
down their temple, no other might be for a long 
time put up in its place. To allay this fear, Herod 
« According to Jos. BJ 1. xxi. 1, the 15th. 


Outer Court 
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FIg. 9.—BEROD’S TEMPLE : GENERAL VIEW. 


atleast confirmed in it, by a consideration of Hag 26-9. Messiani- 
cally interpreted, the temple erected by Zerubbabel was, they 
say, to see the Messiah. But the passage is not Messianic, and, 
if it were, the prediction contained in it is made from the 
writer’s point of view. 


and a large part of the side walls was covered with 
gold. 
~ The area of Herod’s temple is essentially that of 
the modern Haram esh-Sherif, with the exception 
of the north end, at which, in Herod’s day, the 
fortress Antonia was situated, the temple court 
being to the south of it. The excavations made 
beneath the Haram and its surrounding walls 
show that the lie of the ancient walls on the west, 
south, and east agrees with those of the walls to be 
seen to-day (see Rosen. Das Haram, 4ff.; Robinson’s 
BRP iii. 2221f.). The house itself would be sure 
to be erected on the site of the one preceding it. 
For his temple Herod used double the space that 
was covered by Zerubbabel’s temple,a and in order 
to obtain it he erected subterranean vaults in the 
south of the temple hill, and filled intervening 
spaces with stones and earth. The bounding line 


was raised from 4 stadia to 6, the breadth remain- 
6 Jos, Ant. xv. xi. 3. 


« Jos. BJ 1. xxi. 1, 
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ing 1 stadium, the length (N. to 8.) being doubled.a 
The whole was surrounded by a high wall, covered 
with spikes,8 the better to protect the place. 
The temple, including its courts, occupied an area 
of 1 stadium according to Josephus, or 500 cubits 
according to the Talmud. Assuming the stadium 
to be about 600 English feet, and the cubit to be 
about 18 inches, there is a ditlerence of over 100 feet; 
but the numbers are round in each case, and the 
truth lies probably between them. Perhaps, as 
Fergusson suggests, the Talmud copies the dimen- 
sions of Ezekiel’s temple : Fergusson’s own dimen- 
sions, got by careful’ calculations, agree well with 
what Josephus says, viz. 585 ft. E. to W., and 
610 ft. N. to S. ; see Vemples of the Jews, p. 77 ff. 
Gates.—The principal entrance to the enclosure 
was on the western side. Jliddothy names one 
only on that side called ‘ Kiponos,’ but Josephus 
has four.d Probably that named in Midd. is the 
principal one, as it led to the king’s palace and to 
the city. Two more to the south led to suburbs of 
the city, one coinciding probably with ‘ Barclay’s’ 
gate, the other with ‘ Warren’s.’? Remains of the 
fourth are to be seen perhaps to the south of 
‘Wilson’s arch.’ Josephus e speaks of gates on the 
south, but he does not say how many there were. 
Afidd. mentions the two Huldah gates, which are 
to be identified with the two gates buried in the 
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middle of the three aisles was 45 ft. wide, the two 
side ones having a width of 30 ft. The innex 
portico was on higher ground than the two nearer 
the wall. ‘The columns were so thick that three 
men with their hands stretched out could hardly 
clasp around one. On the east was what is called 
Solomon’s Porch in the NT,a and is said by 
Josephus to have survived from the time of 
Solomon.8 The east porticoes were, however, the 
work of Herod, according to the best judges; but 
it is singular that Josephus should have believed 
any part of these porticoes to have been the work 
of Solomon, unless it was much older than Herod’s 
time. During the feasts the Roman soldiers used 
to walk on the roof of the porticoes in order to see 
that order was kept. The whole of the outer 
court was paved with stones. There were for the 
lower officials pastophoria y or chambers ranged 
along the outer walls, probably between the walls 
and the porticoes, unless, indeed, they were be- 
tween the double porticoes themselves. In close 
proximity to the west gate and the chambers was 
the Beth Din,d where the SANHEDRIN met. 

In the older sources (Josephus and Middoth) 
the Holy Place is not the hékdl, as in the case 
of the previous Jerusalem temples, but the whole 
of the inner court, including the women’s court, 
as contrasted with the outer court, which was 
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FIG. 10.—TITE INNER COURT. 


1. Chambers. 3. Porticoes. 


7. Altar of burnt-offering. 


2. Gate--ooms (Hxedre). 


existing south wall of the Haram—one west of the 
double gate, the other east of the treble gate. 
Both these show Herodian workmanship. Through 
both these gates it was possible to ascend from the 
vaults below to the temple area. On the east, 
Middoth refers to one gate on which the palace 
of Shushan was carved. It has been commonly 
thought to have been the same as the modern 
Golden Gate, but the latter is undoubtedly a 
Byzantine structure. Josephus does not say any- 
thing of any east gate. He speaks quite incident- 
ally of one gate on the north;¢ Midd.y calls it 
Tadi 6 (or Tari?). 

’ The Outer Court.—This is commonly called the 
Court of the Gentiles, because Gentiles were allowed 
to enter it; bnt in neither Josephus nor in Midd. 
does it get that name. 

The walls of this court were surrounded on the 
inside by porticoes or cloisters. The north, west, 
and east sides had double porticoes, with two rows 
of white marble monolithic columns. The roofs 
were of carved cedar. On the south were the 
royal porticoes, the crod Bacru«y, which had 162 
columns, with Corinthian capitals. These columns 
formed three aisles. The outermost row of columns 
were fastened into the wall of the enclosure. The 


a BJ Vv. v. 2. B BJ ww. ix. 12; see PINNACLE. 
y i. 3. 5 Ant. xv. xi. 5. 
¢ Loc. cit. 5. GBI TG XIX, Oy NIPLVaLs 


6 7% (or 170 2). 


2 Loc. cit. 


4. Women’s court. 
8. Place for killing, etc., animals. 


6. Priests’ court. 
ll. Débir. 


5. Court of Israelites. 
9. Temple porch. 10. Hékal. 


open to heathen, and could be used for buying, 
selling, ete.e The inner court was a rectangle, 
which included in it the women’s court (4), the 
men’s court or court of the Israelites (5), ¢ the 
priests’ court (6), and the house which stood in 
the Jast (10, 11). The inner court was on higher 
ground than the outer, there being five steps from 
the one to the other. Between the wall of the 
inner court and the porticoes of the outer court 
there was a free space of 10 cubits, higher than 
the rest of the outer court, and reached by a 
flight of fourteen steps. This formed a terrace 
all round the inner court except the east, and was 
called the hél (Sn). At the inner edge of this hé 
there was a stone parapet called sdérég (37'0).7 On 
this tablets were put with inscriptions warning 
non-Jews against passing beyond this boundary. 
One such was found in recent years by the French 
consul, Clermont-Ganneau, on which, in Greek, the 
following words occur : unéva addoyer7 elaropever Pau 
€vT0s Tob epi TO lepdy rpupdxrou Kal mepiBdrov. bs DF av 
AnPOn éauT@ airios €orar dud 7d eEaxorovde Odvaroy, 
i.¢. ‘No stranger is to enter within the balustrade 


ow Jn 1023, Ac 311 512, B Ant. xx. ix. 7; BJ v. v. 1. 

y BJ iv. ix. 2. apyMma. 

e Jn Q13if. 

@ Keil (Bib. Arch. i. p. 190) excludes the women’s court from 
the inner court. Now: (ii. p. 78) includes it, and rightly, because 
it stood on the higher platform of the courts of Israelites and 
priests and of the house. . 

Jos. BJ VY. v. 2; Midd. ii. 3. 
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and embankment round the sacred place. Whoever 
is caught will be answerable for his death, which 
will ensue.’ This illustrates Ac 21°", when St. 
Paul almost lost his life. The inner court was 
surrounded by a wall 40 cubits high on the out- 
side, and on the inside but 25, owing to the raised 
ground inside. From the lower ground to the 
higher there were five steps. 

Gates.—This wall had nine gates—four on the 
north, four on the south, and one on the east. 
The west had no gate at all. They had all of 
them folding doors, covered with gold and silver.a 
Of the four on the north side three were in the 
men’s court (5), and one in the women’s (4). Three 
of the north gates were called Nitzius, the Gate of 
Offering, and the Makad. On the south we read 
of the Flaming Gate, the Gate of Offering, and the 
Water Gate. The last opened upon the altar, and 
appears to have been a continuation of the Huldah 
Gate. The gate on the east was much more costly 
than the rest, and it is probably the ‘ Gate Beauti- 
ful’ of Ac 3?, and ‘Nicanor’s gate’ of the Mishna.f 
It was made of Corinthian brass. Between the 
women’s court and the men’s there was a gate 
larger than the others, led to by fifteen steps, at 
the top of which was the level of the men’s 
aie It was thickly overlaid with silver and 
gold. 


Biichlery argues ably that this is the Nicanor gate of the 
Mishna. Midd. i. 4, as all admit, states that; but it is argued 
by Schitirer,d Gritz,e Spiess, Nowack,y and most, that it is the 
gate on the east of the women’s court that is meant by the 
above name. Butchler admits that Josephus is against him ; 
but he charges the Jewish historian with inaccuracy, and calls 
the Talmud to his aid in proving this. Bichler’s view is 
bound up with another position, which he also defends with 
ability,@ viz., that the wall of the inner court shut out the 
women’s court altogether, as being part of the court of the 
Gentiles ; the Nicanor gate being, then, that one at the east of 
the men’s court through which one passed into the inner 
gate. Keil also speaks of the inner court as being reached by a 
gate at the western end of the women’s court.: But this is, as 
Bichler admits, against the common view, which is supported 
by Schurer,z and Nowack,a and the received text of Josephus. 


Nicanor’s gate—assuming the usual view—wwas 
56 eubits high and 40 broad, the others that led 
out of the lower court being 30 high and 40 broad. 
Round the walls of the court there ran porticoes 
with a single piazza, the roof of which rested on 
lofty and highly-finished pillars. These porticoes 
were less indeed, but not less beautiful, than the 
porticoés: of the outer court. Between the gates 
there were cells for storing the various properties 
belonging to the temple: these are called by 
Josephus « yafoduAdca.y Concerning the special 
purposes of these rooms see Now. op. cit. ii. 79 n. 2. 
There were upper rooms over the gateways, hence 
justifying Josephus’ description of them as tower- 
shaped. The cells between the gates had also 
upper rooms ; hence we read of the upper room 
of Bet-Abtinas.é Somewhere within the women’s 
court would be placed the thirteen boxes for re- 
ceiving contributions to the temple. At least one 
must have been in the women’s court, else the 
widow (Lk 211") could not have put in her mite. 
See TREASURY. According to Midd. ii. 5, there 
were four cells in the women’s court, but both 
Schiirer and Now. think this unlikely. 

The inner court was divided into an eastern 
part, into which women were admitted as well as 


« They were the gift of a Jew from Alexandria. 

B Midd. i. 3. xy JQR, Oct. 1898. 

5 Riehm’s HW B2 1666», « Monatssch. 1876, 434. 

¢ Das Jerusalem des Josephus, p. 76. 

n Op. cit. ii. p. 78. 6 JQR, July 1898. 

1 Op. cit. i. p. 190. But he is inconsistent, for in the previous 
page (Eng. ed.) he says the inner court went around the 
women’s court, and he takes the view that Nicanor’s gate was 
on the east of the women’s court. 

z Riehm, HW B2 1666». 

pe BJ V. Vv. 2, Vi. V. 2. 

§ Yomai. 5; Tam. i. 1. 


A Op. cit. ii. 78. 
y See TREASURY, 
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men, and a larger western portion, which included 
the men’s court and the priests’ court. The house 
and the altar were in the latter, and were sur- 
rounded by its rampart. Just as the whole 
inner court was separated from the outer, and 
within the inner the men’s was shut off from the 
women’s, so the remainder was subdivided into a 
larger part for priests only. The men’s court was 
11 cubits wide, and surrounded the priests’ court 
on all four sides.a ‘The Mishna, however, appears 
to reduce the space for men to 11 cubits on the 
east alone. The altar and all the arrangements 
for sacrificing, as well, of course, as the house 
itself, were in the priests’ court. 

The house.—The higher ground of the house 
was attained by means of twelve steps. The 
inside area was 60 cubits high and the same in 
length, by 20 cubits in breadth. There were, as 
in the other temples, two divisions—the héhal or 
Holy Place,@ which was 40 cubits long, and the 
debir or Most Holy Place, which was 20 cubits 
long. This last was empty, and was entered by 
the high priest once a year, viz. on the Day of 
Atonement. The Aékal or larger room had in it 
the following :—Table of shewbread,y altar of 
incense, the seven-armed lampstand.d6 The altar 
stood in the middle, between the temple walls : to 
its north was the table, and the lampstand was on 
its south.e Only the officiating priests were per- 
mitted to enter the Aékal, to bring in the incense 
morning and evening, to trim the lamp, which was 
done once a day, and to supply the table with 
fresh shewbread, which was done every Sabbath. 

The porch was 100 cubits in both height and 
breadth, and 11 cubits deep. It stood, therefore, 
like a high wall in front of the house. The 
breadth of the house, including its surrounding 
chambers, being 70 cubits,¢ the porch projected 15 
cubits on each side.y There was an entrance to 
the porch 40 cubits high and 20 broad. There was, 
however, no door. Above the entrance Herod 
placed a golden eagle, which a3 a Roman emblem 
was very distasteful to the Jews; and during a 
turmoil, some time before the king’s death, it was 
destroyed. From the entrance of the porch the 
hékal door, gilded like the court gates, could 
be easily seen. It was adorned with carvings of 
golden vines, with grapes, according to Josephus, 
as large as a man.@ Tacitus also speaks of this 
vine.c : 

Veil.—In front of the Aékal door there hung a 
beautifully coloured Babylonian veil. The Aékal 
was shut off by a veil or veils, but there was no 
wall, nor therefore any door, leading into the débir. 
According to the Mishna,« there were two veils 
between the héka@l and the dédir, with a cubit’s 
free space between them. The outer was loose on 
the south side, the inner being loose on the north. 
On the Day of Atonement the high priest entered 
the débir with his censer by passing to the south 
side and getting behind the outer veil, until he 
reached the north of the inner veil, where he was 
able to enter the débir. In the NT this veil is 
spoken of in the singular, the two perhaps being 
looked upon as one.A The veil outside the door 
ey the hékal is never referred to in the NT. See 
7 RIL. 

Light.—No natural light came into the house 
from roof or side wall: it depended, for what light 
it had, upon the lampstand. 

Chambers.—On all sides except the east, where 


« Jos. BJ v. v. 6; cf. Ant. vm. iii. 9, xm. xiii. 5. 

8 Not called ‘ the Holy Place’ in the sources. 

y See SHEWBREAD, TABLE OF. 3 See LAMPSTAND, 
— Cf. Ex 2635 4022-26, ¢ See below. 

7» Twenty, according to Josephus. 


4 Josephus says 70 cubits high by 25 broad. 
t Ann. v. 5. 
2 See Mt 2751 || Mk 1588 || Lk 2349, 
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the porch was, there were small chambers in 
which temple utensils were kept and priests re- 
sided. They were thirty-eight in number, and 
arranged in three storeys, in such a way that 
on the north there were five on each storey, 
making fifteen on that side: on the south there 
were also five on each storey. On the west there 
were three on the lowest and three on the 
middle storey, two being on the top. The three 
storeys reached, together, the same height as the 
house. The main entrance was on the N.E. of 
the house, where a small door communicated 
directly from the porch with the nearest chamber. 
From this chamber there was a stairway leading 
to the upper and middle storeys. This stairway 
was erected at the N.E. corner ; just opposite, on 
the S.E. corner, there was an arrangement for 
carrying off the water. Above the house proper 
there was an upper room 40 cubits high, and of 
the same ground area as the house itself. The 
entire building, including the intervening wall 
and the ceiling, attained a height of 100 cubits, 
z.e. exactly that of the porch. The upper room 
had on the south a door leading upon the roof of 
the upper chambers on that side. By means of 
the stairs on the N.E. the top chambers could be 
reached. Passing round from N.W. toS. one came 
to the door leading into the top room of the house. 
In the floor of this upper room there were trap- 
doors, through which workmen were let down in 
boxes, that they might not be able to see any part 
of the house except where they were repairing. 
Including the side chambers, the house had a 
width of 70 cubits, which is thus made up— 


5 cubits. 


tor 


. Wallofstairway . ° . 


. Stairway . A . . . . i CD 
3. Wall of chambe Gees 
4, Chamber itself Pf) aS 
5. Wall of house . = : Cant ss 
6. Space within the house . 20 4, 
7. Wall of house . : OF hey 
8. Chamber . Gy 5 
9. Its wall 5 : Se Ar 

10. Room for letting off water Sess 
11. Wall behind “ 5 


” 


Total . 70 cubits. 


Altar of burnt - offering. —In the east of: the 
priests’ court, immediately in front of the porch, 
was the altar of burnt-oliering made of unhewn 
stone. It was larger than Solomon’s altar, it 
being, according to the Rabbis, 32 cubits in length 
and breadth, and 10 eubits high. Josephus, how- 
ever, gives 15 cubits as length and as breadth. 
The length and breadth given above are for the 
base, for it rose in three sections, so that at the 
top it formed a square of 24 cubits. According to 
Ly 6°, fire was to be always burning on the altar. 
On the east of the altar there was a stairway of 
unhewn stone leading up to the altar: it was 32 
cubits long and 16 broad. Altar and steps were 
whitewashed twice in the year, viz. at Passover 
and Tabernacles.a In the 8S. W. corner of the altar 
there were two holes for receiving the sacrificial 
blood, which passed thence to a passage in the 
ground, by which it was conveyed to the Kidron. 
Close by there was a marbled opening, down which 
men went to cleanse the channel along which the 
blood ran to the Kidron. 

Between the altar and the house there was a 
space of 22 cubits, taken up largely by the twelve 
steps which led up to the porch. South of these 
steps there was a laver or wash-basin, in which 
priests washed their hands and feet. It was sup- 
plied throngh two pipes from the temple spring : 
these two pipes were increased to twelve at a later 
time by a certain ben Katin, who also made 
arrangements by which the water could be regu- 
larly renewed.8 


« Midd, iii. 1-4. f£ Yoma iii. 10. 


North (8) of the altar the sacrificial animals were 
slain, and to aid in this there were six rows of 
rings, four in each row, all fixed in the ground. 
The animals that had to be killed were attached 
first of all to these rings, and then despatched. 
Still farther north there were eight low pillars 
with boards on them, each board having three 
rows apiece of iron hooks from which the animals 
after death were suspended. The spot would look 
much like a butcher’s shop. By the side of these 
pillars there were eight marble tables on which 
the slain animals were flayed, washed, etc., ready 
for the altar.a 

Priests’ Court.—No one except a priest was 
usually permitted to enter the priests’ court, 
which was regarded as more sacred than the 
men’s court. Yet lay Israelites were allowed 
admission when they had sacrifices to offer, that 
they might, according to the ritual, lay their hands 
on the victim.8 As before stated, this court was 
bounded all round, and not merely on the east by 
the men’s court, which was 11 cubits broad. 

The temple police. —The charge of the sacred 
enclosure was in the hands of the priests and 
Levites. The head of police—the captain of the 
temple y—held so dignitied a position that he was 
ranked with the chief priests. The entire external 
arrangements of the temple were under his autho- 
rity. Weread in Marké and Lukee of ‘rulers of 
the temple,’ who were subordinates of ‘the captain.’ 
The guardianship of the temple was entrusted 
mainly to Levites, but partly also to priests. By 
day they were to see that no one overstepped the 
boundary beyond which he had no right to go, 
e.g. Gentiles:had to be-kept out of the inner court, 
women out of the men’s, laymen out of the priests’, 
and non-ofliciating priests out of the house ; the 
debir to be entered but once a year, and even then 
by the high priest only. By night the gates were 
all shut, and none were allowed within except 
priests and Levites, who were stationed at differ- 
ent points. Three places of the inner court were 
guarded by priests; at twenty-one positions Levites 
kept watch, especially at the various gates. Dur- 
ing the whole night the captain walked around to 
see that each was at his post. If the guard did 
not immediately arise on the captain’s approach, 
the captain exclaimed, ‘ Peace to you.’ If the 
guard were asleep the captain would strike him 
with a stick, and he had the right even to set fire to 
his clothes. 
those who followed receiving the keys from their 
predecessors at mid-day.¢ ‘The senior of the men 
in charge kept the key of the court, in which the 
men were sentry, in a hole covered by a marble 
slab, to the under side of which was fastened a 
chain : the key was attached to this chain. 

When the time came to close the gates, the 
marble slab was lifted and the key taken: the 
priests locked the inner court, replacing the key 
in the usual place. On the slab under which the 
key was, the guard in charge laid his clothes, and 
on them lay down to sleep.y How many were at 
one time in charge of the enclosure we do. not 
know, but according to Josephus. 200 men were 
appointed for the gates alone. 

For the fate which befell the temple in the last 
years of its.existence, reference must be made to 
the histories’of Josephus, Gritz, and others. ° See, 
especially, short but striking accounts in Cornill, 
History of the People of Isracl,@ and Cheyne, 
JRL. Already, in the days of Archelaus, the 
courts of the temple became the scene of revolt and 


a Midd. iii. 5, v. 2; Tam. iii. 5 ; Shek. vi. 4. 
f Kelim i. 8. y Ac 41 524-26, 
d 522, ¢ 849, 

» Midd. i. 9. 


f Jos. c. Apion. ii. & 
s New York and London, 1898. 


4 Chicago, 1598. 


Each day the guards-were changed,. 
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bloody massacres.a During the last Jewish revolt 
the most horrid scenes were witnessed. In A.D. 70 
Roman soldiers were in possession of the fortress 
of Antonia, close to the enclosure. One of them, 
though contrary to the wish of Titus the emperor, 
threw a firebrand into the house itself, which took 
fire and burned tothe ground. Thus perished the 
last of the Jerusalem temples. All of them were 
built by a people feeble politically, in art and in 
literature (except religious) despised; yet these 
temples are better known, and their records 
more fully preserved, than is the case with any 
other ancient temple, Egyptian, Assyrian, or 
Indian. . 

LireRATURE.—(A) JEWISH WRITINGS.—Josephus, Ant. xv. 
xi, BJ v. v.; ef. Spiess, Der Tempel zu Jerusalenr nach Jose- 
phus, 1880; the Mishnic tract. Middoth ; cf. Rabbi Hildersheim, 
Die Beschreibung des Herod’s Tempel im Tractat Middot und 
bei Flavius Josephus (‘ Jahreshericht des Rabbiner-Seminars fur 

“das Orthodox Judenthum,’ Berlin, 1876-77). There is a good 
edition of Middoth (no Gemara has been handed down) with 
Latin tr. and Com. by L’Empereur (Lugd. Bat. . . . 1630, small 
4to). See also Surenhusius’ Mishna. Maimonides, in part vi. 
of his pin 7, gives the Rabbinical traditions regarding the 
temple, its furniture, priests, etc. This was put into Latin by 
Ludwig Compiégne, and is found in vol. viii. of Ugolinus’ 
Antiquitates Hebraic. Monographs on the temple have been 
written in Hebrew by O. Altschul (Amst. 1724) and others, but 
none of them are of much importance. 

(B) CHRISTIAN WRITINGS.—Of the older treatises by Christian 
writers the following are noteworthy :—Villalpando and Prado, 
In Ezech. 3 vols. 1605; Capellus, Tpicayiov Sive Triplex Templi 
Delinatio (Amst. 1643; also included in the Introd. to the 
London Polyglot); Lamy, de T'abernaculo Faderis, de Sancta 
Civitate Jerusalem et de Templo ejus (Paris, 1720); Lightfoot 
(Dr. John), Descr. Templi Hieros. (Eng. in vol. ix. of Pitman’s 
edition of his works in English; also published separately, 
Lond. 1825),—Lightfoot uses the Rabbinical material, but deals 
mainly with the temple of Herod; Lund, Die alten Jiid. 
Heiligthtimer, Hamb. 1695, bk. ii. (several other editions). 
For a detailed recital of the older literature see Winer, RWB, 
&. ‘Tempel,’ and Bahr, Der Tempel Salomo’s. The following are 
the most important modern treatises :— Hirt, Der Tempel 
Salomo’s, Berlin, 1809 (strong on the architectural side, but 
deficient in Biblical scholarship); J. Fr. von Meyer, Der 
Temp. Salom., Berlin, 1830; Stieglitz, Gesch. der Baukunst, 
Niirn. 1827, p. 127ff., Beitrdge zur Ausbildung der Baukunst, 
Leipz. 1834; Bahr, Der Temp. Sal. 1848; Keil, Der Temp. Sal., 
Dorpat, 1839 (critical and constructive, valuable), Biblical 
Archeology, T. and T. Clark, i. 162 ff.; Robinson, BRP (1841) 
i. 415 ff.; G. Williams, 7'he Holy City (1849), ii. 296 ff. ; Fergus- 
son, Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem, 1847, Vhe 
Holy Sepulchre and the Tomb, 1865, The Temples of the Jews, 
1875, art. ‘Temple’ in Smith’s DB (Fergusson’s fanciful views 
as to the site of the temple, etc., have failed to win con- 
viction except to a very limited extent); Warren, Zhe Temple 
and the Tomb, 1880, TSBA vii. 309ff. (in both he answers 
the arguments of Fergusson); T. H. Lewis, Zhe Holy Places 
of Jerusalem, 1880; Th. Friedrich, Tempel u. Palast Salom. 
etc., Innsb. 1887; O. Wolff, Der Tempel von Jerusalem und 
seine Maase, 1887; Stade, Gesch. i. 311 ff. (the author, an 
acknowledged Biblical scholar, was aided by his colleague von 
Ritgen, professor of architecture); Perrot et Chipiez, Le Temple 
de Sol., Paris, 1889, large folio, with fine diagrams; History of 
Art in Sardinia, Judea, etc., London, 1890, i. 142 ff. ; Conrad 
Schick, Die Stiftshiitte der Tempel in Jerus. und der Tempel- 
platz der jetz. Zeit, Ber. 1896 (by an architect; the scholarship 
is weak, and proof references almost wholly wanting, though 
the constructions and plans are good). In addition to the older 
treatises on Biblical Archeology by Jahn (in English also), de 
Wette (4th and last edition improved by Rabiger, 1864), Allioli, 
and Keil (cf. also Spencer, de Legibus, Dissertatio Seata), note 
particularly the works by Benzinger and Nowack, both issued 
in 1894, and based on the latest results, Nowack’s work is the 
fuller, but Benzinger’s the more compact and interesting. See 
also the Commentaries and other works referred to in the course 


of this article. T. W. DAVIEs. 


TEMPT, TEMPTATION.—The Heb. and Gr. 
words which are translated ‘tempt’ and ‘tempta- 
tion’ in EV have a range of meaning which covers 
every form of testing or putting to the proof, 
whether of man by God or of God by man. 


The Heb. words rendered ‘tempt’ in AV are— 

1, Nissath, which signifies (1) to attempt to do a thing, as Dt 
434 (EV ‘assay’); (2) to test or prove a thing, such as a weapon 
18 1789 (EV ‘ prove’); but chiefly (3) to test a person : in AV 
translated ‘tempt’ of God’s testing Abraham, Gn 221: else- 
where of men faithlessly and proyokingly putting God to the 
proof, Ex 172-7, Nu 1422, Dt 616, Ps 7818. 41: 96 959 10614, Is 712, 


@ Jos, Ant. xvil. ix. 3, x. 2 


2. Bahan, synonymous in meaning with nissah, but trans- 
lated ‘tempt’ in AV only Mal 314, of tempting God. Tn Mal 310 
and a few other places it is translated ‘prove’ in AV and RV ; 
but most frequently the Eng. rendering is ‘ try.’ ; $5 

The only Heb. word translated ‘temptation’ is massah 
(formed from nissah above), used of the testing by Jehovah, 
through signs and wonders, of the heart of Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians, Dt 434 719 293; and of the trial or testing of an 
innocent person, Job 923 (EV ‘trial’)—unless the word here 
comes from madsag and means despair, RVm ‘calamity.’ The 
word is translated ‘temptation’ also in Ps 958, but there the 
place Massah (so RV) seems to be intended, as in Ex 177, Dt 
616 922 338. See art. MASSAH. 

The Greek words translated ‘ tempt’ are— 

1. zspé%, which means (1) to attempt something, as Ac 
926 167 (EV ‘assay’); (2) to test a person, without evil intent, 
as Jn 66, Rev 22; (3) to tempt to evil, as Mt 41, 1Co 1018, Ja 
113.14. On this verb see Cremer, s.v.; Hatch, Essays in 
Biblical Greek, 71f.; Kennedy, Sources of NT’ Greek, 106f. 
For the distinction between z. and dezp2lw see Trench, NZ 
Syn. 267 ff.; also Cremer, 8. reigé@w, and Berry, 8, domudlw. 

The devil is called ‘the tempter’ (4 vzp¢{wyv) in Mt 4%, 1 Th 39, 

2. ixxupetw, to put to the proof, or test. (a) God, Mt 47, 
Lk 412; (6) Christ, Lk 1025, 1 Co 109—all translated ‘tempt’ in 
EV, Amer. RV always ‘ try.’ . 

3. In Ja 118 ézcipuerres (only occurrence) is translated by the 
verb ‘tempt’—‘ God cannot be tempted (literally, ‘is untempt- 
able’) with evil,’ RVm ‘is untried in evil.’ ; 

The only Greek word translated ‘temptation’ is raupace:, 
which is the translation in the LXX of massah everywhere 
except Dt 338 (Ilepz) and Job 923 (where a different reading is 
followed). This word is used in NT for (1) a testing or proving, 
as 1 P 412 (EV ‘trial’), He 38, or that which tests or proves a 
person, as Gal 414; (2) enticement to sin, as Mt 61%, Lk 413 813, 
Ja 112, 1 Co 1018; and (3) of affliction or calamity, due to perse- 
cution or other trial from without, as Lk 2228, Ac 2019, Ja 12, 
1P16 On this word see Hatch, Essays, 71f.; Mayor on Ja 12, 
and his Com. 183 ff.; Hort on 1 P 16; Swete on Mk 1438, 


About 1611 the Eng. words ‘ tempt’ and ‘ tempta- 
tion’ were used almost as widely as those Heb. 
and Gr. words, the only difference being that the 
verb had ceased to mean ‘to attempt.’ Examples 
(outside AV) of ‘tempt’ in the sense of ‘test,’ 
‘put to the proof,’ without evil intent, are Jn 6°, 
Wye. ‘But he said this thing, temptynge hym ; 
for he wiste what he was to do’; Dt 13° Vind. 
‘For the Lorde thy God tempteth you, to wete 
whether ye love the Lord youre God with all youre 
hertes and with al youre soules’ ; Dt 8, in Wilson’s 
Christian Dictionary (1611), ‘tempting thee that 
hee might know what is in thy heart.’ In the 
same sense is ‘temptation’ used in 1 P 4? Rhem. 
‘My deerest, thinke it not strange in the fervour 
which is to you for a tentation, as though some 
new thing happened to you.’ And in the allied 
sense of trial, affliction, we find ‘temptation’ em- 
ployed by Tymme in Calvin’s Genesis, p. 717, 
‘But this also was a moste greevous temptation, 
to be banished from the promised lande, even unto 
death’; and p. 815, ‘ This was a verie sore tempta- 
tion, that holie Jacob, of whome the Lorde had 
taken care, shoulde almoste he and his perish with 
hunger.’ See also Driver on Dt 6 and in Par. 
Psalt., Gloss. i. under ‘ Prove.’ J. HASTINGS. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS.—See DECALOGUE. 


TENDER.—The adj. ‘ tender’ is somewhat more 
restricted in use now than formerly. Probably 
under the influence of the Biblical ‘ tender mercies,’ 
it has become mostly figurative, and is chiefly 
used in a good sense. We might still speak of 
diamonds as ‘tender’ with Maundeville (7ravels, 
106, ‘ Other diamonds men find in Arabia that be 
not so good, and they be more brown and more 
tender’); but we should not speak of wax so, as 
Wyelif does (Select Works, iii. 103, ‘The tendre 
wex maketh no preynte in the seel, bot the seel 
maketh a preynt in tendere wex’). The meaning 
in AV is usually ‘soft,’ ‘ delicate,’ used of children 
(Gn 338); gently nurtured youths (1 Ch 22° 29}, 
Pr 4°), men (Dt 28%, Is 471), and women (Dt 28°) 
also of herbs (Dt 32%, Job 382’), plants (Is 532), 
grass (2 8 234, Pr 27%, Dn 415-28), orapes (Ca 2/3 15 
7"), branches (Mt 24%, Mk 135) in spring. In 

‘tender hearted’ 


. 
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2 Ch 137 Rehoboam is called 


TENT 


(aad-q2, LXX decdds TH Kapdia, Vulg. corde pavido), 
a phrase which has now quite a different meaning. 
The modern meaning is found in Eph 4° (evem\ayyx- 
vos). In Gn 297 we read that ‘Leah was tender 
eyed’ (nind my? opyr; LXX of 68 6pOaruol Acias 
acOevets, Vulg. sed Lia lippis erat occulis), where 
the Heb. as well as the Eng. probably means that 
Leah’s eyes were weak (not ‘ bleared’ as Vulg.), 
and so, as Dillmann and others suggest, ‘without 
brightness or brilliancy of lustre.’ See LEAH. 
The Heb. word om raidmim (in this sense always 
plu.) is translated occasionally in AV ‘tender 
mercies’ (Ps 25° 40" 51 6918 779 798 1034 11977- 156 
145°, Pr 12"). The sing. ‘tender mercy’ occurs 
in NT, Lk 1% (omddyxva), Ja 54 ‘The Lord is 
very pitiful, and of tender mercy’ (olxripuwv, RV 
*merciful’). 

The verb ‘to tender’ in the sense of ‘care for’ 
occurs in 2 Mac 4? ‘Thus was he bold to call 
him a traitor, that had deserved well of the city, 
and tendered his own nation’ (rdv xndeudva rav 
omoebvGy). Cf. Cranmer, Works, i. 136, ‘But to 
be plain what I think of the Bishop of Winchester, 
I cannot persuade with my self that he so much 
tendereth the king’s cause as he doth his own’ ; 
Latimer, Sermons, 96, ‘How God tendreth and 
regardes the cause of the widdow and the poore.’ 
The verb in this sense is a direct derivative from 
the adj. (which is from Lat. tener, through Fr. 
tendre), not the same as the verb to tender (fr. 
Lat. tendere, through Fr. tendre), meaning to 
proffer, show. J. HASTINGS. 


TENT.— bak (olkos, cxnv}) is the word commonly 
used for ‘tent’; AV often ‘ tabernacle,’ but RV con- 
sistently ‘tent.’ j2¥0 (cxnv7) ‘habitation,’ is usu- 
ally rendered ‘ tabernacle,’ only once (Ca 15) ‘tent.’ 
For distinction between 7 and j2¥n see art. 
TABERNACLE. 720= ‘booth’ made by interweaving 
leaves and branches; once (2S ll") AV ‘tent’ 
(RV ‘booth, LXX oxynvj) and AVm (1K 20”. 16 
RVm ‘hut’). According to the-Rabbis, a booth 
becomes a tent if a bit of cloth is spread over it to 
protect it from the sun, or stretched under the roof 
to prevent leaves and twigs from falling on the 
table (Succah i. 3). 72D (kduivos) from [222] ‘ to 
hollow out,’ is once in AV tr. ‘tent’ (Nu 258 RV 
‘pavilion,’ marge. ‘alcove’; cf. Arab. kubbah ‘a 
large vaulted tent,’ also ‘dome,’ ‘vault,’ whence, 
with the art., through the Spanish, ‘alcove,’ orig. 
a vaulted recess). From 739 (rapeuBdddrw) ‘to en- 
camp,’ AV ‘to abide in tents’ (Nu 9% ”, Ezr Sh); 
comes 70D ‘camp’ (LXX dreiyoros), tr. by AV 
‘tents’ in Nu 13 ete.; in each case RV cor- 
rects. 

We may safely take the modern tent as closely 
resembling that of ancient times. No simpler 
dwelling can well be imagined. The tent-cover 
is rough, strong cloth of dark goats’ hair. It 
is commonly supported by nine poles arranged 
in rows of three; the middle row lengthwise, is 
somewhat higher, measuring from 6 to 7 ft.: 
the roof therefore slopes to front and back. The 
cover is stretched, and the tent held in position by 
means of long cords fastened to the cloth, and 
attached to pins firmly driven into the ground. 
A curtain of the same material, but rather lighter, 
is hung round the more exposed side of the tent, 
to shelter from sun and wind. A similar curtain, 
drawn across the middle, fixed on the tent-poles, 
divides the tent, the one end forming the men’s 
apartment, the other that of the women (771, Gi, 
Arab. khidr). Very seldom, and that only in cases 
of considerable wealth, the women have a tent to 
themselves. — as ; 

The making, pitching, striking, packing, and 
unpacking of the tents is all women’s work. They 
spin the hair yarn, twist the cords, and weave the 
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cloth in long narrow strips, with very primitive 
appliances. To form roof or curtain, these strips 
are sewn together to the required breadth. The 
greatest care is taken with the roof. When it has 
been used for a little, and is somewhat shrunken, 
it becomes quite waterproof, and will turn the 
heaviest rain. Sometimes cloth for the roof is 
bought by way of barter, from such villages as 
Khabab, in el-Leja, or Judeideh, overlooking Merj 
A‘yin, which are famous for their hair manufac- 
tures. To excel in skilful driving home of the 
tent-pegs is an immemorial ambition among Arab 
women. 

The furniture of this ‘house’ or ‘ house of hair’ 
(bait, bait sha'r, or, less frequently, bait wabar) is 
extremely simple. In a few tents of the rich may 
be found cushions and mattresses covered with 
coloured silk ; but for the most part a couple of 
coarse straw mats serve the purposes of chairs and 
table by day, and bed by night. A circle of thin 
leather, about 2 ft. in diameter, drawn into a sort 
of bag by means of a thong passed through holes 
round the edge, contains the thin loaves baked in 
the desert, and is spread flat on the ground at meal- 
time. The lamp (anciently of clay) or lantern is 
now generally of tin, made by Jewish travelling 
tinkers, from empty petroleum cans. Clay ware is 
too brittle to be of much use. Usually each tent 
has a metal plate, flat or convex, for baking ; 
a few pots or pans for cooking, the food being 
eaten from the dish in which it is cooked ; perhaps 
a hand-mill; and if the owner make any pretensions 
to dignity, mortar and pestle; and the necessary 
utensils for roasting the beans and making coflte. 
The fireplace may be a few stones set loosely to- 
gether, or a hole in the ground just at the edge of 
the tent. Goat-skins, half tanned, with the haiz 
outward, are made into bags, which hold grain, 
water, butter-milk, and other liquids; and when 
swung on a tripod serve to churn butter. The 
butter is always melted at once, and is carried 
about in these skins. The saddles of horse and 
camel, with corresponding saddle-bags of rough 
hair cloth, complete the tent furniture. Most 
things are crowded together in the women’s apart- 
ment; that of the men is always free for the re- 
ception and entertainment of guests. 

‘When the tents are few in number, belonging to 
some small family or division, they are set in a 
circle ; the sheikh’s tent is that to the right of the 
entrance. In larger camps the order varies. One 
visited by the present writer contained upwards of 
150 tents, and from a distance resembled a town of 
black-roofed houses, arranged in irregular streets. 
The sheikh’s tent is distinguished from the others 
only by its greater size. It always faces the 
direction from which strangers are most likely to 
arrive. 

The black tents of the nomads have flitted 
shadow-like over Syrian field and Arabian steppe 
from the dawn of human history. The ancient 
fathers of the Hebrew race dwelt in tents (He 11° 
etc.). Their wealth consisted mainly in cattle. 
The tent, so easily portable, is by far the most 
convenient ‘house’ for the flock-master, who is 
ever on the move in search of fresh pasture. 
After the settlement in Palestine, those portions 
of the people who followed the herdsman’s life 
continued to dwell in tents, ¢.g. those east of the 
Jordan who held the grazing lands towards the 
desert. This old form of life left its impress in 
the language of later times, e.g. yd}, where the 
root-idea is the pulling out of the tent-pegs. When 
the tent-life was long past, men still spoke of 
going home as going ‘to their tents’ (Jos 224,25 
201, 1 K 12). The tent and its appurtenances play 
a considerable part in sacred imagery. Fleeting 
life is like the shepherd’s tent, here to-day, gone 
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to-morrow (Is 38”). When the cord gives way the 
tent collapses ; hence the tent-cord as a figure of 
the thread of life (Job 4"). The secure city is a 
tent whose pegs cannot be plucked up, nor its cords 
broken (Is 33”). Prosperous growth is pictured as 
a lengthening of the cords and a strengthening of 
the stakes (Is 542). See also in NT 2 Co 5!-4, 2P 
134 Lk 16%. 

On tent-making see, further, art. Harr, vol. i. 
p. 285", and PAUL, vol. ili. p. 699. 


TEPHON 


W. EwING. 
TEPHON (7) Tediv; Thopo; Syr. Tephus).—One 
of the towns in Judea fortified by Bacchides (1 Mac 
9°), Josephus gives the name as Tochoa (Toxod, 
Ant, XII. i. 3), which is suggestive of Tekoa ; but 
he always writes this place Oexwa, or Oexwe. 
Tephon was probably an old Tappuah ; but whether 
it was Tappuah 1 or 2, or Beth-tappuah, is uncertain. 
The occurrence of the name with Timnath and 

Pharathon suggests Tappuah 2, See TIMNATH. 

C. W. WILSON. 
TERAH (na, Odppa and Odpa).—The father of 
Abraham, Nahor, and Haran, Gn 114-82, 1 Ch 1°, 
Lk 3*. Along with his three sons he is said to 
have migrated from Ur of the Chaldees to Harran, 
where he died. In Jos 24? it is said that he ‘served 
(ay) other gods,’ a statement which gave rise to 
some fanciful Jewish haggadéth about Terah as a 
maker of idols (see, e.g., Bereshith rabba, § 17, and 
cf. Bk. of Jubilees, chs. 11. 12). The question 
whether Terah is to be taken as a personal name 
is involved in the same uncertainty as arises in con- 
nexion with the names of all the patriarchs (see art. 
ABRAHAM, and esp. art. JACOB, vol. i1. p. 533 ff.). 
Knobel compares the name with Tharrana, south 
of Edessa. W. R. Smith makes Zerah = ‘wild 


goat’ as totem, comparing Syriac 1532 to which 
Frd. Delitzsch (Prolegom. 80) adds Assyr. turdhu 
with same meaning [but see ZDMG xl, [1886] 167 f. 
(where Néld. points out not only that 2052 in the 


passage quoted is an error for the correct 032, 
but also that the root is mx, of which in Heb. the 
x would not be readily elided); ef. Gray, HPN 
110]. Jensen (ZA vi. 70, cf. Hittiter, 150 fF.) thinks 
it may be the name of a god, comparing the first 
syllable of N. Syrian or Hittite personal names, 
such as Tarhular, Tarhumazi, ete. (ef. Mez, Gesch. 
d. Stadt Harran, 23). Any of these explanations 
appears preferable to that suggested in Riehm, 
HW B? 1478", that the name is to be accounted for 
because Terah remained behind (late Heb. tarah, 
Aram, ¢érah) in Harran, while Abraham journeyed 
farther. J. A. SELBIE. 


TERAH (n27; B Tépad, A Odpa0).—One of the 
stations of the Israelites in the desert (Nu 3327: 28), 
It comes between Tahath and Mithkah, and has 
not yet been identified. 


" TERAPHIM (o°275).—The word is plural accord- 
ing to its form. But its derivation, the purpose 
of that which it denoted, and the method of its 
use, still present many obscurities. Several of the 
older Jewish commentators derive the word from 
nin toreph, which means ‘ foulness,’ and especially 
pudendum ; but, if this is correct, it is plausible to 
suppose that this word, expressive of contempt, was 
substituted for and finally supplanted the original 
name, in which case that name is entirely lost (cf. nga 
for 5y2). Among the numerous later derivations 
the one which most deserves consideration is that 
suggested by Schwally (Leben nach dem Tode p 
36 n.), who connects Bie word with 7 raphah a 
derivation which would bring it into contact with 
the répha@’im or ‘shades’ of Is 14. 

Teraphim are generally supposed to have been 
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household deities (cf. Gn 312%, 1S 1918-16, but see 
Ezk 212). Hence it has for long been the habit 
to compare the reverence paid to them with that 
which was offered to the Lares and Penates in 
Roman times. Further, almost every passage In 
which the word occurs in OT shows that their use 
was bound up with the practices of magic and 
soothsaying (cf. especially Ezk 21*'). The above 
passage in Samuel makes it also certain that the 
figures sometimes represented the human form. 
It is unknown whether these were always full life- 
size. Thus, on the one hand, the fact that Michal 
could deceive the messengers from her father by 
leading them to believe that the muffled teraphim 
which she had laid on the bed was the figure of 
her husband, makes it probable that some were 
so. And, on the other hand, the fact that Rachel 
(Gn 31%) could hide those which she had stolen 
from Laban beneath her in the camel-litter, while 
her father searched the baggage for his lost pro- 
perty, is sufficient to prove that others were con- 
siderably smaller. Again, there is nothing in the 
incident with Michal to show conclusively whether 
such a figure represented the entire human form, 
or whether it was simply a head or at most a bust. 
Thus the suggestion of some among the Jewish 
commentators (see Moore, Comm. on Judges, p. 382) 
is not devoid of probability, viz. that the teraphim, 
at least in the early period, were mummied human 
heads, for which the refinement of later centuries 
substituted more or less rude representations in 
wood or in the precious metals. One might then 
bring their use (of which among the Hebrews we 
hear very little) into comparison with the customs 
of divination by means of such heads among the 
Hauranians (cf. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier u. der 
Ssabismus, li. pp. 19 ff., 150 ff.). With great likeli- 
hood then do Stade (@VJI i. p. 467) and Nowack 
(Heb. Archéol. ii. 23) consider that the teraphim 
came to represent the figures of ancestors, and make 
the consulting of them a kind of Manes oracle. 
This would further make it easy to understand 
how their use was common to the Israelites and 
the Aramezans (cf. Gn 35? +4), and how Nebuchad- 
nezzar is represented as resorting to this method 
of divination (Ezk 21%). And it would serve to 
explain, since they were used for oracular pur- 
poses, why in 2 K 23*4 they are set alongside ‘ those 
who consult familiar spirits’ and ‘ wizards.’ The 
reverence paid them as household deities, and the 
fact that their use was common to all the nations 
of the region, make it more natural that, though 
the teraphim were abolished by Josiah, they re- 
appear during the years of the Exile (Zee 107), 
And if we recognize that they were used for such 
oracular purposes, and were not honoured with 
supreme worship, we can find it easier to under- 
stand how men who sincerely worshipped J” 
might not note the inconsistency of their pres- 
ence in their homes. See, further, art. SooTH- 
SAYING. 

It may be added that in Hos 34 and Jg 175 
Mita nes are mentioned along with the ephod, 
as though they were in some way connected with 
that. It was an old suggestion by Spencer (De 
legibus Hebr. ritualibus, |. iii. diss. 7, sec. 2), that 
the Urim were of the same nature as, and even- 
tually took the place of, the teraphim. The LXX 
at Hos 34 reads 67a for o77, and this may 
imply that the translator found in the Heb. text 
oN, A. C. WELCH. 


TEREBINTH does not occur at all in AV, and 
only thrice in RV, being substituted in Is 6% for 
‘teil tree,’ in Hos 4! for ‘elm,’ and in Sir 2416. 
for ‘turpentine tree.’ Strong reasons, however, 
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can be urged (see the very full discussion in Ges. 
Thes. s.v.) for rendering by ‘terebinth’ when- 
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ever the Heb. is > [only in constr. >y and plur. 
ody] or aby or bx, and for reserving the tr. ‘ oak’ 
(by which these words are commonly rendered in 
AV and RV)* for j\>y [in Jos 248 aby) unless, as is 
probable, we should read here ax]. See esp. Del. 
and Dillm. on Gn 128, ef. Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.vv., and 
note that in Hos 4% and Is 6% aby and j\dy are 
clearly distinct. The references to the terebinth 
in Scripture would thus be the following : +— 

(1) >: Is 1% ‘They shall be ashamed of the 
terebinths which ye have desired,’ 57° ‘ye that 
inflame yourselves among the terebinths,’ 61° 
‘that they might be called terebinths + [prob. the 
figure is derived from the strength and durability 
of this tree] of righteousness,’ Ezk 314 ‘nor that 
their terebinths § [perh. fig. of pride] stand up in 
their might.’ ELrM, the second station of Israel 
after passing the Red Sea (Ex 157 161, Nu 33% !°), 
may have derived its name originally from the 
presence of terebinths, although latterly associ- 
ated more with palms. 

(2) m2s: Gn 35+ ‘the terebinth which was by 
Shechem,’ Jos 24°6 [reading 7>x for mx] ‘the tere- 
binth that was in the sanctuary of the Lorp,’ Jg 
64-29 «the terebinth which was in Ophrah,’ 28 
18° 10-14 the terebinth in which Absalom was en- 
tangled, 1 K 13% the terebinth under which the 
‘man of God’ sat, 1Ch 10” the terebinth in 
Jabesh under which the ashes of Saul and his sons 
were buried [this tree is called in 1 S 31¥ a tama- 
risk ||], Hos 428 (!| {$y and 7325) ‘they burn incense 
. . . under oaks and poplars and terebinths,’ Ezk 
64 ‘their idols . . . under every thick terebinth,’ 
Ts 1°° Judah is to be ‘as a terebinth that withereth,’ 
633 (|| }Sy) “as a terebinth and as an oak whose stock 
remaineth when they are felled.’ This tree gives 
its name to the Vale of Enau (abya pry) 1S 172% 
21° 0), and to ELAH Gn 367! (=EL-PARAN Gn 14°, 
ELATH Dt 28, 2K 14” 16°, and ELoTH 1K 9°, 
2 K 16°). 


In Gn 4921 we should probably tr. ‘Naphtali is a slender 


terebinth [reading 7DN for m22NI, the one who sends out 
Yeautiful tops’ [referring to the heroes and national leaders 
sprung from this tribe]; so Dillm. and many modern com- 
mentators. For other suggested renderings, with their justifi- 
cation and the necessary textual emendations, see Gunkel 
(‘Naphtali is a nimble hind, which drops fine lambs,’ as an 
falternative to Dillm.’s rendering), Ball (* Naphtali is a;branch- 
ing vine that yieldeth comely fruit’), Hommel (‘ Naphtali is a 
hind let loose, which drops he-goat lambs,’ 7.e. which has a 
numerous male progeny [EHapos. Times, Oct. 1900, p. 46°). 


(3) iby: Gn 12% (so Dt 11%) ‘the terebinth of 
MoreEw’ (‘ director’s terebinth’), 13'5 14! 18! ‘the 
terebinths of MAmMRE,’ Jg 4! ‘the terebinth in 

. ZAANANNIM’ (cf. Jos 198 [reading poy not py] 
‘the terebinth of BEZAANANNIM’), 9° ‘the tere- 
binth of the pillar that was in Shechem’ (see art. 
PILLAR [PLAIN OF THE]), 9*” ‘the terebinth of 
MEONENIM’ (‘soothsayers’ terebinth’), 1S 10 ‘the 
terebinth of Tabor’ [where it is pcssible that we 
should read 1937 ‘of Deborah’]. : 

The terebinth is repeatedly (see, amongst above 
passages, esp. Gn 12° 354, Jos 2476, Jg 61-19, Is 1 
57°, Hos 433, Ezk 6) mentioned in connexion with 
Canaanitish or Israelitish religious rites (see art. 
SANCTUARY, p. 395"). The tr. ‘terebinth’ we 


* The distinction between the Heb. terms is no more main- 
tained in the LXX than in the EV. Cf. the conspectus of 
renderings in art. OAK. i : 

+ In many of these passages RVm gives ‘ terebinth.” ' 

+ AV and RY poorly ‘trees of righteousness,’ LXX yeveas 


Sizewotvys, Vulg. [taking from a different box] Sortes justitic. 

§ AV ‘trees,’ RV [taking from a different boy] ‘mighty ones.’ 
The text is very doubtful ; Cornill strikes out omy ; for con- 
jectural emendations see Bertholet and Kraetzschmar, ad Joc. 

| It is possible that the Chronicler may have substituted aby 
for ogy ag being a less distinctively sacred tree marking a 
shrine. 
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have contended for is supported by the cireum- 
stance that this tree was less common in Palestine 
than the oak and would thus be better suited to 
mark a locality, while the higher age it attains 
would cause it to be esteemed as more sacred. 

The terebinth (Pistachia terebinthus, L.) grows 
in Palestine to the height of 15-17, rarely 20, feet. 
It has a thick gnarled trunk, numerous long 
branches with slender twigs, feathery leaves with 
7 oval lanceolate leaflets, which are at first of a 
reddish, but afterwards of a glossy dark-green 
colour. In Palestine the tree is deciduous, being 
an evergreen only in more southern latitudes. 
The male and female flowers grow uj 01 different 
trees, the fruit consists of small oval berries which 
are produced in grape-like clusters. Turpentine 
of a very pure quality may be obtained by making 
incisions in the stem and branches, and collecting 
the resin which exudes. In modern Palestine this 
practice appears ‘to be unknown (Rob. BRP? ii. 
Qo ta)e J. A. SELBIE. 


TERESH (wv n).—A chamberlain of Ahasuerus, 
who along with BIGTHAN formed a plot against 
the king, which was foiled by Mordecai, Est 27! 
(BAN om., No? ™E SYP Odpas) 6? (BAN om., No? 2s 
Odppas). It is possible that the name should be 
read won, 7.e. Theudas (see Willrich, Judaica, 
p- 19). He is called in Ad. Est 12! THarra. 


TERTIUS (Téprios). —The amanuensis through 
whose agency St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Xomans. In Ro 16” he joins personally in sending 
his greetings. St. Paul seems to have generally 
written by means of an amanuensis, adding just a 
few words at the end (1 Co 167!, Col 438, 2 Th 3?7) 
in his own hand, by way of authentication, per- 
haps written in large and bold characters (Gal 6"). 
In the case of the Epistle to the Romans he prob- 
ably added the concluding doxology (167-*"). It is 
an interesting subject of speculation how far the 
employment of different amanuenses who wrote 
out their shorthand notes may have influenced the 
style of different epistles or groups of epistles 
(see Sanday - Headlam, Jéomans, Introduction, 
p: lx). A. C, HEADLAM. 


TERTULLUS.—The name is a diminutive from 
Tertius, as Lucullus from Lucius, ete. It is 
thoroughly Latin, and occurs in the 2nd cent. as 
agnomen of Pliny’s colleague Cornutus, and as 
a cognomen borne by Flaviui and by Sulpitii. In 
Ac 24 Ananias arrives at Cresarea to accuse Paul 
before Felix, accompanied by certain elders, ‘and, 
as pleader (f7j7wp), one Tertullus.’ Tertullus was 
doubtless one of the Italian causidict who abounded 
in the provinces. The proceedings, even in the 
inferior court of a mere procwrator like Felix, 
would probably be in Latin (Smith’s Dict. Gr. and 
Rom. Antig., s. ‘Conventus’; yet see Schiirer, 
HJP i. i. 50; Lewin, ii. 684) and conducted under 
Roman forms, requiring the services of a pro- 
fessional advocate. Tertullus was not a Jew, as 
Blass needlessly infers from his use of the first 
person plural. .The advocate naturally identifies 
himself with his clients. Tertullus’ speech begins 
with a characteristic captatio benevolentie. He 
gives to Felix the coveted praise of Pacator pro- 
vincie (v.”), and welcomes the reforming hand of 
the governor, present at every place and in every 
matter (v.**); whereas Tacitus remarks of Felix 
(Ann. xii. 54), ‘intempestiuis remediis delicta 
accendebat’ (ef. Hist. v.9). These singularly gross 
compliments, evidently condensed by Luke, cul- 
minate in a subtler turn: Tertullus hints (v.4) that 
they must be distasteful to so modest a man. The 
body of the speech is evidently, in its uninter- 
polated form, a mere jotting by Luke, who may 
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have been present (2017 271), of the heads of the 
accusation. But these are carefully preserved : 
Paul is (1) a stirrer up of ordoes,+(2) the ring- 
leader of a sect, and (3) guilty of an attempt 
to profane the temple. The charges are most 
skilfully chosen. Felix, with his experience (y.'°) 
of Jewish affairs, would realize how dangerous 
such a prisoner was to the peace of his province. 
Tertullus is a competent counsel, and knows his 
man. 


The grammar of the specch is dislocated, the participle of 
v.15 has no proper principal verb ; the interpolated passage only 
partially supplies this defect. Cases of broken construction 
are somewhat frequent in the speeches of the latter part of 
Acts: see 2418f. 262.16. 23. (an obvious condensation) 28, The 
author had not worked up his drafts into their final form, or at 
any rate the finishing touches were not given, A more remark- 
able example of this may be found in the eighth book of 
Thucydides, where all the speeches are left in the form of rough 
abstracts. 


On fanciful etymologies suggested for the name 
(reparoNbyos, Ter-Tullius) see Basil Jones in Smith’s 
DB, s.v. A. ROBERTSON. 


TESTAMENT.—This word does not occur in the 
EV of the OT; and, whereas in the AV of the NT 
it occurs 13 times, this number is reduced to 2 in 
the RV by the substitution of ‘covenant’ in 1] 
places. In the NT the Gr. equivalent both of 
‘testament’ and of ‘covenant’ is invariably é.a- 
Onxn. In the LXX the same Gr. word is the 
equivalent of bérith (‘covenant’) except in two 
passages, Dt 9% (uapripiov, pl.) and 3(1) K 11 
(é€vro\, pl.), while it represents no other Heb. word, 
according to the best authorities, except about 8 
times: Ex 2771 317 32” (‘eduth, ‘testimony ’), Dt 9° 
(dabar, ‘word ’), 2 Ch 254 (kathab, ‘whatis written’), 
Jer 41 (34) 38 (dibré habbérith, ‘words of the cove- 
nant’), Dn 9 (¢érah, ‘law’), and Zec 114 ?ahdavah, 
‘brotherhood’). This double exclusiveness is a 
peculiarity of the LXX version, for bérith is often 
represented in the later versions of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion by cuv@jxn, the common 
Gr. word for ‘covenant’ in its more exact sense of 
compact between parties. Apparently, then, the 
choice of dia6jxq was deliberate, and has severely 
ruled out ovvéjxyn, even where the latter would 
have been more strictly correct, as Ps 82 (83)° the 
compact made with one another by Edom, Moab, 
etc.; 1K (S) 23!8 the covenant between David 
and Jonathan. Why. this deliberate determina- 
tion, extending even to solecism? The idea mainly 
associated with bérith was religious, that of an 
independent, voluntary engagement or settlement 
on the part of God, and the ‘least unsuitable’ 
Gr. equivalent for this was diaéj«n, an arrange- 
ment by one, not ovv}«n, an agreement between 
two; for though d:a67xn meant, in ordinary Greek, 
a disposition by will, the verb diaridec@ar covered 
authoritative arrangements generally. This ‘ one- 
sided’ sense of d:a0yKxn (the acceptance of which is 
in harmony with Dr. Davidson’s interpretation of 
bérith in art. COVENANT) comes out very clearly 
in such uses of it as in Sir 14-37 ‘the covenant of 
the grave’ (the imposition of death), ‘the covenant 
... “Thou shalt die the death.”’ In Sir 2428 
diadjxn is made equivalent to the Law, and in 
3 (1) K-11" bérith is évrodhat (commandments), which 
Solomon had not kept. But the Divine ‘arrange- 
ment’ was a gracious one: ‘the Divine da6jxy is a 
promise’ (Vaughan on Ro 94, ef. Eph 2!2); hence 
St. Paul, while he uses 6:ajxy only 9 times, uses 
erayyeda 25 times, because it lays stress on God’s 
free grace; cf. Gn 158 (‘the Lord made a covenant 
with Abraham . . . I will give,’ etc.), Ex 34 («I 
will make a covenant... I will do marvels’) 
Is 597+ (‘This is my covenant . . . my spirit shall 
not depart’). It is true that there are conditions 
to be fullfilled; but the idea is that God imposes 
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these as part of His beneficent arrangement ; just 
as & will imposes conditions, but is not a covenant 
in the strict sense of the term. (Cremer asserts 
that Philo uses é6cadjcyn in no other sense than that 
of ‘one-sided’ disposition), 

The LXX translators made their choice of dca- 
Onxn before its older signification was seriously 
atlected by the extensive spread of will-making 
among the Greeks, and the assimilation by them 
of ‘Roman ideas on wills’ (Ramsay, Galatians, 
p. 360). Thus they had still at their disposal in 
the word the connotation of the solemnity and 
publicity of an irrevocable disposition by which, 
as a religious act, the maker of the disposition 
voluntarily, and by his own authority, bound his 
heir and, concurrently, himself in the presence of 
the community and its gods, assigning to the heir 
primarily the religious duties and rights of the 
family, and imposing arrangements which the heir 
had to carry out, and which he could at once 
undertake, and into the advantages of which he 
could at once enter, while he who made the dis- 
position was still living. A word with such a 
connotation suited the idea of an irrevocable 
promise made by God to His chosen people, freely 
and on His own absolute authority, a promise of a 
religious inheritance into which they could at once 
enter by fulfilling the conditions which God, on 
the same absolute authority, imposed (Ramsay, 
Galatians, p. 361 ff.). 

Avabjxn is of course often “used in the NT in the 
OT sense, Lk 17, Ac 3%, Ro 94, Eph 2. In some 
passages engagement and testamentary disposition 
seem to be combined (He 9?8, 1 Co 11”), the dcabjxn 
being a testament in the light of the death, an 
engagement in the light of the blood shed as a 
pledge (Evans). The sense of ‘ will,’ the ordinary 
Gr. sense, is an exclusively NT usage; and this 
usage varies in its aspect according to the con- 
ceptions of the readers for whom the Epistles in 
which it occurs were designed. Thus the Epistle 
to the Hebrews—-even if it was intended for a 
Church in Jerusalem and not in Rome—was written 
to a people who knew only the Roman will, out of 
which the rabbinical will in Palestine arose, and 
on which it was modelled. Hence the will there 
spoken of is regarded as in force only after the 
maker’s death (917), and consequently the writer’ 
is led to argue that a death is connected with 
every Divine 6:a67xy, specially with the last will, 
that of Christ ; and according to Roman law the 
last will was alone valid. In Gal 3%, on the other 
hand, where again a human will, a will dealing 
with an inheritance (315), furnishes the parallel, 
the writer conceives of a will known to his readers 
as irrevocable and unalterable, even by the maker, 
when once it has been made by him and ratified 
by public authority, and argues from this analogy 
that the Law could not, as a hostile codicil, 
abrogate the Promise. Further, the devolution 
under this will) was a devolution of religious 
responsibilities and rights, and those who inherited 
these under the will became there and then sons 
as inheriting and continuing the faith of Abraham 
(37). Such a will was not Roman but Greek, or 
rather Greco-Syrian, and its regulations are found 
in the Roman-Syrian law-book, which recognized 
Greeco-Syrian law as still largely in force in the 
Eastern provinces. This law regarded will-making 
as per se son-making ; and where sons were thus 
made by adoption (Gal 4°), which was not a Jewish 
practice of any importance, they could not be put 
away; they were even in a better position than 
sons by birth. Thus the line of thought is that the 
believing Gentiles inheriting and continuing the 
faith of Abraham beeame thereby~adopted sons, 
with a title more secure than the ‘Jews by nature.’ 
But at Ro 81", ‘If sons, then heirs,’ the idea is 
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reversed. Here we are in the atmosphere of 
Roman law ; and the idea in Roman law was that 
children must inherit. 

_It is noticeable that the Latin word fedus, 
signifying a covenant between parties, is also 
applied to an independent, ‘one-sided’ disposition, 
arrangement, imposition. When Lucretius (ii. 
254) writes of fadera fati he means nothing else 
than the arrangements imposed by fate; and 
Vergil (Georg. i. 60) and Ovid (Met. x. 353), as 
well as Lucretius (vy. 924), speak of the fwdera 
imposed by nature.. But the classical usage of 
duabjkn as ‘will,? and the close eonnexion of the 
word in the OT with the idea of «djpos (inherit- 
ance), together with the intensification in the NT 
of the idea of sonship, combined to bring testa- 
mentum into greater favour than fwdus as the 
rendering of dajKxn, especially as fadus suggested 
equality and testamentwm superiority. Finally, 
as a consequence, testamentum became the title 
of the documents containing the attested promises 
of blessings willed by God and bequeathed to us in 
the death of Christ. 

LITERATURE.—Ramsay, Historical Commentary on Galatians ; 
Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht; Bruns and Sachau, Ein 
syrisch-rémisches Rechtsbuch aus dem fiinften Jahrhundert ; 
Cremer, Bibl.-Theol. Worterbuch ; the publications by Grenfell 


and Hunt on the Egyptian papyri; and the various Com- 
mentaries and Bible Dictionaries. J. MASSIE. 


TESTAMENTS OF THE XII PATRIARCHS. 
i. TITLE AND CONTENTS. — This most valuable 
pseudepigraph has never received the attention it 
deserves, but the next few years will witness a 
full atonement for past neglect. This writing 
consists, as the title indicates, of the dying com- 
mands of the twelve sons of Jacob to their 
children. The idea is in part derived from the 
Testament of Jacob in Gn 49. Each Testament 
treats of some virtue or vice which finds special 
illustration in the life of this or that patriarch. 
In some cases the virtue or vice in question ap- 
pears in the title. This holds true of the Greek 
MS C throughout. But in this respect C is late ; 
for in O* and R all mention of the virtues and 
vices is omitted, and where they appear in P (as 
they do in a few cases) they differ in all but two 
instances from C. In the Armenian Version the 
titles of Simeon, Benjamin, Issachar, and. Zebulun 
contain no reference to ethical characteristics, and 
those of Levi and Gad differ from their forms in 
CP. It is probable, therefore, that the name of 
each Testament was originally merely Acadjxn in 
the Greek Version, followed by the name of the 
particular patriarch to whom it was ascribed, and 
mxns in the original with a similar sequence. 
(Compare the Hebrew title of the Testament of 
Naphtali *9n23 nxns, published by Gaster, and ob- 
serve that ms is used technically of a man’s last 
will and testament, 2S 1773, 2K 20!, Is 381). 
Accerding to R, it is true that the title of each 
Testament is merely the name of the patriarch. 
The title of the entire work was probably ‘ The 
Twelve Patriarchs’ ; for it is mentioned simply as 
Ilarpedpya in the Stichometry of Nicephorus, the 
Synopsis Athanasii, and other lists. 

In the next place it is to be observed that in 
each of the Testaments three elements can be dis- 
tinguished. (1) The patriarch gives a brief history 
of his life, in which he emphasizes his particular 
virtue or vice. This history is generally a mid- 
rashic expansion of certain biblical statements, 
but in some cases it contains materials that are in 
direct conflict with them. (2) The patriarch next 
proceeds to ‘improve’ on the incidents just set 
forth in his own ‘career, and exhorts his children 
to imitate the virtues or to shun the vices that 
were conspicuous in it. (3) Finally, the patriarch 

* COPR denote Greek MSS. See below, § v. (a). 
VOL. 1V2—46 ; 


deals prophetically with the destinies of his 
descendants, emphasizes the premier rank and 
authority of Levi and Judah, and foretells the 
evils of overthrow and captivity that they will 
bring upon themselves should they fall into sin and 
disown the hegemony of Levi and Judah. These 
predictions are for the most part of purely Jewish 
authorship, but not afew are distinctively Chris- 
tian. 

ii. CrITICISM.—To account for the conflicting 
Jewish and Christian elements which appear side by 
side in the work, Grabe (Spicileg. Patrum?, 1714, 
1. 129-144, 335-374) suggested that the book was 
written by a Jew and subsequently interpolated 
by a Christian. This hypothesis, however, failed 
till recently to gain the suflrages of scholars, 
mainly owing to the opposition of Corrodi (rit. 
Gesch. des Chiliasmus, 1. 101-110). For nearly 
two centuries after Grabe little progress was made. 
Nitzsch (de Test. XII Patriarch. libro VT pseud., 
Wittenberg, 1810) described the author as a Jewish 
Christian of Alexandria, who had imbibed many 
Essene doctrines ; whereas Ritschl (Entstehung der 
altkathol. Kirche, 322 tt.) assigned the book to a 
Gentile Christian, mainly on the ground of Benja- 
min 11, a chapter which, we now know, is a Chris- 
tian interpolation ; but in the second edition of the 
work abandoned this view and advocated a Naza- 
rene authorship. 

It is needless here to enter on a discussion of the views of 
Kayser (Die Test. der Zwolf Patr., in Reuss and Cunitz’s Bei- 
trdge zu den theolog. Wissenschaften; 1851, pp. 107-140), who, 
falling back on Grabe’s theory of interpolation, traced the book 
to Ebionitic circles; or on those of Vorstman (Disquisitio de 
Test. XII Patriarcharum origine et pretio, 1857), who sub- 
mitted Kayser’s theory to a severe criticism, and concluded that 
the Testaments showed no trace of Ebionism, but were the 
product of Gentile Christianity. This conclusion, which up- 
holds Ritschl’s first view, was subsequently upheld by Hilgenfeld 
(ZWT, 1858, pp. 395 ff.; 1871, 302 ff.), while the view of Nitzsch 
was adopted by Langen (Das Judenthum, 1866, pp. 140-157 
and Sinker (Test. XII Patr. 1869, pp. 16-34; Appendix with 
collation of R and P, 1879; art. ‘Test. XII Patr.’ in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, iv. 865-874). 

It must be confessed that, so far, few results of 
permanent value were arrived at, but in 1884 a 
great advance was made through Schnapp (Dze 
Test. der XII Patr. untersucht, Halle, 1884), who 
revived in an improved form Grabe’s hypothesis 
of Christian interpolation of an originally Jewish 
work. Schnapp’s theory is that in its original 
form the book consisted of biographical details 
respecting each of the patriarchs, and of appro- 
priate exhortations founded on these details. 
Thus the work embraced only two of the three 
elements mentioned above. At a later date this 
book was worked over by a Jewish writer, who 
enriched all the Testaments with sections dealing 
with the coming destinies of the various tribes and 
with other details of an apocalyptic character. 
Finally, the book was re-edited by a Christian, who 
in some cases made large additions, and in others 
merely modified the text in order to adapt its 
predictions to Christianity. 

Subsequent research has notably confirmed part 
of the above theory. Thus Conybeare’s collation 
of the Armenian Version in the JQR [1893], 375- 
398 ; [1896], 260-268, 471-485, proved that very 
many of the passages marked by Schnapp as 
Christian interpolations were absent from that 
version. 

Since Schnapp’s work the Testaments have been 
rehandled from various sides, by Kohler (JQR, 
1893, pp. 400-406), Gaster (PSLA, 1893, 1894), 
Marshall (PSBA, 1894), Charles (Hncyclopadia 
Biblica, 1899, i. 237-241), and Bousset (ZNTW, 
1900, 142-175, 187-209). Bousset’s articles are of 
great value, and will call for frequent reference. 

Since many of the above articles were published before 


Kautzsch’s Apokryphen und Pseudepiaraphen des Alten Testa- 
ments, 1900, it must be confessed that it is with disappointment 
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that scholars have turned to Schnapp’s introduction to and 
translation of the Testaments in that volume. Both are quite 
inadequate from the standpoint of our present knowledge. 


1. Christian Interpolations.—These were, as we 
have seen, rejected by Schnapp merely on internal 
erounds in 1884, though he could occasionally have 
justified his conelusions from R. But even in his 
translation * of 1900 he has repeatedly failed to 
call attention to the fact that lis conjecture 1s 
confirmed by MS evidence, and in many passages 
he has attributed too much to the interpolator, 
where a study of his textual authorities would 
have enabled him to make much smaller and 
neater excisions. But not only can the student 
summon rich textual materials to his aid, he can 

+ + Po 
also in not a few cases detect the interpolator’s 
hand in certain poetical passages where the 
foreign element destroys the rhythm and_paral- 
lelism. Thus Levi 18, Judah 25, Simeon 6, Dan 5 
are either wholly or in part Hebrew poetry. Only 
the first of these has been recognized by Schnapp 
as being such. We quote a few lines as an illus- 
tration— 

Tore tzreinber 4 yy Xd, 

Kal ras roos aroaciras. 

Tore cataracts 4 yi TuTe ard THEN Ns, 

Kee) rare 4 v0 obpavoy exo rorewou, 

Tore Shuivdosacly cerns, 

“Oxi Kipios 6 Osos petyas rod “lopetiaA, gosveusvos tnt 

as eevOpuros zoel co<ay tv avTa Tov "Adam. 

Tore dollqcovras revre re TEU LATA THS TAGINS EIS RATATATYON, 

Kal cvipwro Bacirtiooues taiv Tovypwy TvEvUE.TMY, 


yas 


It will be seen that v.6 destroys the parallelism. We must 
reject as interpolations wéyas 70d Ioparza and calwy ty alee roy 
*Adéw from a comparison of the two Armenian recensions (see 
Bousset, ZNT'W [1900], 147). The os evIgwros is against the 
parallelism. The verse probably read— 


"Ors Kipsos 6 Osos Gaviceros txt vis. 


By means of textual authorities the Christian 
interpolations can be removed from Reuben, 
Issachar, Judah, and Zebulun. Those in Simeon 
can be reduced to one or two phrases in 6. 7, and 
likewise those in chapter 8. Dan 5. 6.7 cannot be 
wholly purged by means of textual authorities, 
nor yet Naphtali 4. 8.—In Joseph 19 the Greek is 
defective and the Armenian corrupt ; but Schnapp 
is wrong in branding the bulk of it as a Christian 
interpolation, it is probably a fragment of an early 
Maccabean Apocalypse.—As regards Benjamin, 
though the distinctively Christian phrases are 
omitted by the Armenian at the close of 3, yet the 
promise of redemption through Joseph is sus- 
picicus. Though duwmos brép dviuwv rapadobjoerat 
could be said of him, yet the next phrase dvaudp- 
TyTos Umep doeBav amwobavetrac cannot be justly re- 
ferred to him. In 9 the Christian interpolations 
in the Gr. are wanting in the Arm., save the words 
UBpecOnoerae (cf. Lik 18°") and é£ovPevrwOyjcera (Lk 
23"), which appear Christian. In Levi 2. 3 the 
text of COP is very corrupt, but by means of 
recension a of the Armenian and R it is possible 
to recover the primitive Jewish text. This latter 
text described the three heavens, but this account 
was intended by the interpolator to be an account 
of the seven heavens. To this question we shall 
return presently. In Levi 4 and 10 and in 14°+ 
Christian interpolations are present alike in Gr. 
and Arm., and one or two phrases at the close 
of 16. The famous passage in Levi 8, which claims 
for the descendant of Levi the triple honours of 
prophet, priest, and king, becomes intellicible 
through the aid of R and the Arm., and is of 
Jewish origin. It refers to John Hyreanus. To 
this section we shall return later. 

The Christian interpolations, therefore, which 

*Schnapp has printed in his translation all the passages he 
considers Christian interpolations, in spaced type. This is a 
very convenient arrangement. We shall touch upon most of 
these in the sequel. 


+ Where a form such as 145 is used in reference to the 
Testaments, it means ch. 14, line 5, in Sinker’s edition. 


cannot be eliminated by textual authorities, do 
not extend beyond certain phrases or sentences 1 
Sim. 6. 7, Levi 4. 10. 14. 17, Dan 5. 6. 7, Napht. 
4. 8, Asher 7, Joseph 19, Benj. 3 (7). 9.* Thus by 
means of recent research about three-fourths of 
the Christian interpolations have been removed 
from the text. ry 

2. The Source and Character of the Christian 
Interpolations.—Schnapp was of opinion that all 
the Christian passages were inserted in the text by 
asingle Christian interpolator. The present writer 
in 1899 (Hnecye. Biblica, i. 239) contended that the 
evidence pointed rather to a succession of inter- 
polators. LBousset, however (ZNTW [1900], 174), 
has since maintained Schnapp’s view, on the ground 
of the unusual affinities subsisting between the 
interpolated passages. Assuming, then, that all 
the interpolations were from one hand, Bousset 
has not much difficulty in determining the prob- 
able period of the interpolator to be between A.D. 
150 and 200. But his assumption cannot be main- 
tained, as we hope to show presently. In the 
meantime, excluding the conflicting statements, 
we have the following theological doctrines in the 
Christian additions :— 

Thus ‘the Lamb of God,’ Benj. 318, ‘the Only-begotten,’ 
Benj. 98, should be born of a virgin of Judah, Jos. 19%f, a man, 
indeed, Napht. 41, a man from the seed of Judah, Jud. 242, yet 
at once God and man, Sim. 74 ‘God’ should ‘take a body,’ 
Sim. 615, and appear as ‘God in the flesh,’ Benj. 1015f, and 
dwell with men on earth, Napht. 8°. He should be ‘sinless,’ 
Jud. 244, Benj. 319, ‘the Light of the world,’ having come 
‘to lighten every man,’ Levi 149, ‘the Branch of the Most High 
and Fount of life for all flesh,’ Jud. 245. He should be a High 
Priest, Reub. 61°F, and ‘tha Saviour of Israel,’ Napht. 8%, ‘ the 
Saviour of the Gentiles,’ Dan 616, the Saviour of the world, 
Levi 41. 175, Benj. 318, and ‘save Israel and all the Gentiles,’ 
Asher 78 (Benj. 32), yea, all mankind, Levi 219 (Sim. 61f. 16), 
On earth He should be baptized, Levi 1814, and acknowledged 
by the voice of the Father from heaven, Levi 18!2, should after- 
wards be seized by the high priests, Levi 14%- 6, ‘ insulted, set at 
nought and lifted up on a tree,’ Benj. 99f, crucified, Levi 41%, 
‘ die for the godless,’ Benj. 319. The veil of the temple should 
be rent, Benj. 9!°, Hades robbed through His sufferings, Levi 4° : 
He should redeem His sons from Beliar, Zeb. 916%-, take the 
captives from Beliar, even the souls of the saints, Dan 5%t, 
ascend from Hades, Benj. 911f, rise from the dead, Levi 167 
175.., ascend into heaven, Leyi 186, Benj. 912. t 


The above is a fairly full 
worked into a Jewish book. 
draw attention to conflicting 
doctrine of the Incarnation. 


Christology to be 
We have now to 
statements on the 


In accordance with the account just given, it is said in Benj. 
1014f that ‘the King of heaven will appear on earth in the form 
of aman’ (iy wop¢7 avéparev). On the other hand, the doctrine 
is probably Docetic in Zeb. 919 ‘ye will see God in the fashion 
of a man’ (y cxiuer: &vbgerov), and undoubtedly so in Asher 79 
‘God in the semblance of man’ (feos cis avd pu vraxpivemsvos). 
Again, there is a third view represented, the Patripassian, in 
Sim. 610f, where we read of ‘the Lord, the great God of Israel,’ 
appearing on earth as man. In Asher 76f the language betrays 
the same standpoint: ‘The Highest (¢ “Yieres) will visit the 
earth—as man, eating and drinking with men’; and in Levi 45 
‘the sufferings of the Highest.’ The contrast is brought into 
fuller relief by such a declaration as that in Levi 41 ‘Till the 
Lord visit all the nations through the mercy of his Son.’ Again 
there is a want of uniformity as regards the descent of Christ. 
Thus He is said to be from Judah only, Napht. 8, from Judah 
aes Gad 81-3, Dan 523, from Levi and Judah, Sim. 74, Lev. 
218. 


Together with the above phenomena, we should 
observe that the Christian additions are very 
differently attested by the Gr. MSS COPR. R 
has the fewest of these, and in many cases attests 
single-handed the non-interpolated text against 
COP and the two Arm. recensions; OP attest 
it in a few cases, and C in at least one (Levi 18"). 
Of the two Armenian recensions, a agrees most 
with R, and 8 with COP. Finally, each Gr. MS 
has Christian additions peculiar to itself, and 

* Bousset (op. cit. p. 173) makes the list slightly shorter. 

+ In addition to the above, observe the important passage 
(Benj. 11) regarding St. Paul, which mentions his writings and 
achievements ; also the expansion of the account of the three 


heavens into one of the seven heavens in Levi2 3; but this 
expansion may be due to a Jewish hand. 
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similarly the Armenian Version (cf. Sim. 7!) and 
apparently each of its recensions. 

rom the above facts, therefore, we conclude 
that the Christian additions are due to several 
hands, and were made at different periods, probably 
from the middle of the 2nd cent. onwards. : 

3. Integrity of original Jewish Testaments.—We 
have seen how thoroughly critical research has 
confirmed Schnapp’s theory that the Christian 
references in the text are the result of interpola- 
tion. We have now to consider his second hypo- 
thesis, that the apocalyptic sections do not belong 
to the original work, which confined itself to bio- 
graphical details and practical exhortations founded 
onthese. Thus two different sources are postulated. 
But Schnapp has not succeeded in establishing 
this hypothesis as he did theformer. He has tried 
to show, indeed, that in the Testament of Joseph 
we have two partially conflicting accounts of 
Joseph’s history, derived from different authors— 
7.e. 1-10* and 10°-18. But, even if we agreed with 
lim that these sections sprang from two distinct 
sources, this concession would not support his 
hypothesis. On the other hand, his analysis of 
this Testament may be quite wrong. We may 
have here merely a transposition of the text such 
as is found in the Ethiopie Enoch, chs. 91-94. 
Nearly every difficulty disappears if we read it in 
the following order—!. 10-16. 2-9. 17-20. In the 
Testament of Levi the section ch. 2, as dé éroiualvo- 
wev . . . 6, &y TH Kapdla wou, certainly conflicts with 
its present context. This vision does not refer to 
the events before and after, except in 5*8, but has 
a general fitness, in that its object is the glorifica- 
tion of Levi. The writer of the Testament may 
have embodied this section from already existing 
materials, or it may have been added subsequently 
by an interpolator. But, neglecting further con- 
sideration of Schnapp’s hypothesis of two Jewish 
sources, we may observe that the evidence points 
rather to a groundwork, written, as we shall 
presently see, in the 2nd cent. B.C., in praise of the 
earlier Maccabieans, and enlarged with certain 
interpolations of a conflicting character in the 
lst cent. B.c. These interpolated sections, which 
constitute an attack on the later Maccabeeans, are 
Levi 10. 14-16, Judah 21-23, Dan 5 (certain para- 
graphs), Zebulun 9, Sim. 74.* With these sections 
we shall deal presently when establishing the dates 
of their origin and that of the groundwork. 

iii. DATE.—The earliest reference to our book 
by name is not earlier than Origen (Hom. in 
Josuam, 15° fed. Lommatzsch, xi. 143]: ‘In aliquo 
quodam libello qui appellatur testamentum duo- 
decim patriarcharum, quamvis non habeatur in 
canone, talem tamen quendam sensum invenimus 
quod per singulos peccantes singuli satanz in- 
telligi debeant’). An earlier reference may exist 
in Fragment 17, Irenzeus (ed. Stirren, 1. 836, 837). 
External evidence, therefore, is of slight service 
for our present purpose. The internal evidence, 
however, is happily clear and decisive. 

The groundwork of the Testaments constituted an apology 
on behalf of the Maccabean high priests. Thus in Reub. 619-20 
the words &-roblaveiras iv roriuoss opurtnis zal operas can only be 
interpreted of a high priest who is also a warrior.t Such a 
description would suit John Hyrcanus. Earlier in the same 
chapter this double function is referred to more clearly, ds«- 
oreag 6s plow zm) Wuoins uxip zavros “Iopaxa. And a few lines 
later, staoyhoeras rev “IopuyrA... ors ev mite ekertkoero Kupios 
Buorrecey ravris tov Anod (R). But the reference becomes still 
clearer in Levi 819-21 4 zpiros ExizarOioeras aUTo ovoKem xmIvOY, OTK 
Pariaeis iy 7 (Arm, Gr. MSS give tz rod wrongly) Ioidx dynori- 
TET OL, HEI TOLATEL bepureicey vigy, wate Toy Torey THY ZUyey, Els TaYTO 


* So also Bousset on the whole (op. cit. 189 ff.) in 1900. The 
present writer had drawn attention to this fact in his Eschato- 
logy, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian, 1899, and to the early 
elements in the Testaments in Hneyc. Biblica, i, 237-241. | 

+ Another reference to the warrior priests occurs in Sim, bof 
uoh iv Mev) &dizGoovrsy ty pougule &AA ob duvqcovres apes Avi, ors 
woaeuov Kupiov roarcuict. 


re ¢vy.* These clauses point clearly to the civil and priestly 
functions of the Maccabees subsequent to B.c. 153, and a few 
lines further on the attribution of prophetic powers to this 
family (4 3: rapouoia adrot dyaernri, os xpognrns wrpicrev [O]) 
enables us to identify the very member of this dynasty to whom 
our author alludes. This was John Hyrcanus,t who, according 
to Josephus (BV 1. ii. 4; Ant. xu x. 7), combined in his own 
person the threefold offices of prophet, priest, and king (rpia 
youy Te xpKrIoTELovTH Loves Eixey Hy Te KpYAv TOU Evous xxL Thy 
apxysepwovyyy zed xpognré.ay). This limits the date of the work to 
B.C. 185-105. To the above period belongs the eschatology of 
the Messianic hymn in Dan 523-33, according to the best textual 
authorities, with the exception of such an expression as res 
uyes Tov dyiay xehéots eis éxvrov (So Arm.) in Dan 526, and of 
one or two phrases:{ The same is true of the Messianic hymn 
in Jud. 24 and the account of the resurrection in Jud. 25. 

Unhappily, the second Apocalypse in Jos. 19 is too hopelessly 
corrupt, even in the Armenian, § to arrive at any definite chrono- 
logy. Finally, in Napht. 51416 the successive nations are men- 
tioned that brought Israel into bondage; the last of these is 
the Syrians: ’Agctpiot, Mrdo, Ulpras, "Eayucio, Veroxeios, 
Nardasor, Bipot, xAnpovoyoovoiv ev ciypenrwoic Te SbdExe OXYTT pO 
rov Ieoerr. Thus the passage was written prior to the domina- 
tion of Rome, @.e: before B.C. 63. 


The book, therefore, so far as we have considered 
it, was written between B.C. 135 and 63. Since, 
however, no reason has appeared for bringing the 
terminus ad quem later than B.C. 108, the work 
may safely be assigned to the years B.C. 135-103.|| 
It would thus form a sequel to Eth. Enoch 83-90, 
which was written before B.c. 161. It reproduces 
some of its phraseology in Jos. 19. 


But certain passages, to which we have already referred, 
belong, like Eth. Enoch 91-104, and the Psalms of Solomon, toa 
later date. In these the Maccabean king-priests are the object 
of the fiercest invective. These attacks are made in Levi 10!4- 15, 
where, as in Ps-Sol 2. 4. 8,'the priests are charged with destroy- 
ing the Law and teaching false doctrine (cf. Eth. En. 942), with 
seducing Israel (cf. Eth. En 94° 10419), with profaning the temple, 
with committing fornication, and marrying the daughters of 
the Gentiles. Again, in Jud. 23, Judah is charged with every 
kind of abomination and idolatry (cf. Eth. En 997-9), But the 
notes of time are still more manifest in Jud. 221-3, which speaks 
of internal divisions and civil wars and the overthrow of the 
Maccabean dynasty by aliens (éraéZer 52 abrois Ddicipioeis zat’ 
ani Ao wel Toreor cuvextis Eoovros tv Iopara, zoel ty aAAOPLAGIS 
cuveiasolncero 4 Bacias.o avvray [Arm. Gr. sov]) The aliens 
may be taken to be the Romans or the Herodian dynasty (which 
was of Idumean origin). In Zeb. 94-7f the civil strife between 
Aristobulus 1. and Hyrcanus m1. is clearly depicted : M% cxiolire 
eis B00 zeguaus... ’Evioyarauss qrigous. . . Osasptbjosobe tv lopara, 
nxoi 300 Puoirsvow ikxxorovby,cere. Since the writer in the last 
passage says that this civil war will be zy toyarous quépous (cf. 
Levi 10, éz/ ovvrenee tov aidvoy 3 also Levi 14), it follows that the 
composition of Levi 10, 14-16, Jud. 22. 23, Dan 518-28, Zeb. 9, 
cannot be of a much later date, and may be reasonably assigned 
to the years B.c. 60-40. It is more difficult to determine the 
date of Jud. 21. This chapter stands by itself in attacking the 
monarchy and in upholding the priesthood. Bousset (op. cit. 
192) assigns it to the time of Hyrcanus 11. 


iv. LANGUAGE. — The time of composition in 
itself determines this question in the main. The 
various writers of the work belonged in all cases 
to the ranks of the HASIDAANS, who maintained 
the doctrines afterwards upheld by the Pharisces. 
The original, we therefore presume, was written in 
Semitic, and, in all probability, in Hebrew. The 
present writer has elsewhere pointed out (Encye. 
Biblica, i. 239-241) that (1) Hebrew constructions 
and expressions are frequent, (2) that parono- 
masiz which are lost in the Greek can frequently 


* This kingly high priest is the theme also of Levi 182— 
Tore 2yepss Kipios ispie xesvev, 
°Q waves cb royor Kuplov axozarugbicoyras. 
Kai adres rortoes xpioi crvlsins exh 7s vis tv rrnbes Hepa, 
Kai dvoreres wotpoy adrov ty ovpava os Booiréws (P Arm.). 

+ So already Kohler, JQR v. 402; and subsequently Bousset. 

{ The Messianic hope here appears as in Eth, En. 83-90. The 
Messiah is said to proceed from ‘Judah and Levi.’ This is 
certainly wrong for ‘Judah’ or ‘ Levi’ or ‘ Levi and Judah’; cf. 
Dan 59, Reub. 6, Sim. 5. 7, Levi 2, Iss. 5. The order ‘Judah and 
Levi’ is found in Christian interpolations, as Bousset has already 
recognized ; cf. Gad 8, Jos.19. According to Jud, 24, the Messiah 
is to be descended from Judah. This no doubt is what is meant 
in Eth. En. 9087.88; for the Messiah is there distinguished from 
Judas Maccabeus, who is represented as fighting till the advent 
of the Messianic kingdom. Bousset assigns both these hymns 
to the latter half of the 1st cent. B.c.; but the character of the 
eschatology is wholly against this assumption. 

§ See Preuschen’s translation in ZN7'W [1900], 188. 

| This date holds good of the narrative portions also. 
Bousset, op. cit. 197-205, 


See 
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be restored by retranslation into Hebrew, and 
(3) that certain passages which are obscure or 
unintelligible in the Greek become clear on re- 
translation into Hebrew. We shall content our- 
selves with one or two examples of the above 
statements. 


Thus in Reub. 3 iv abrd tertEero = 12 73; Levi 819 éxizdrn4- 
otras aire bvoun xewvoy=WIN DWI? NIP’. Napht. 19év ravoupyiae 
ivoinos Paria. . . die Touro ExAtOny NeglarAsi“=.. . Snr mond) 
yond) NNTP) 129. Finally, in Napht. 6%. ide rroiov apxero . « « 
betosoy Tapixwy, ExTOSs vauTav xxi xuPepvi,rov, the phrase pmsrrov 
tapixwv, Which = nba-xdn, has arisen from a corrupt dittography 
of nbd Nba=ix-8s yavedv, This last fact was pointed out by 
Gaster (PSBA, Dec. 1893, Feb. 1894) in his edition of the Hebrew 


text of a Testament of Naphtali, and may be regarded as con- 
elusive; for the above phrase is found in this Hebrew Testa- 


ment—nbp xda... nad avae am. 


vy. VERSIONS (Greek, Aramaic, Syriac, Armenian, 
Slavonic, Latin).—The earliest versions were the 
Greek, the Armenian, and probably the Syriac. 
(a) Of the Greek Version six MSS are known. Of 
these, the Cambridge MS (C) of the 10th and the 
Oxford MS (O) of the 14th cent. have already been 
made known through Sinker’s edition of the Greek 
text (Lhe Testam2nts of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
1869); the Vatican MS (R) of the 13th and the 
Patmos MS (P) of the 16th cent., through the 
Appendix he published in 1879. The two remain- 
ing MSS are still unpublished, but are being used 
by Sinker in forming a new Greek text. It is to 
be presumed that in the new text R will be mainly 
followed and not C as in the old edition. 

(6) The Aramaic Version.—This version was not 
brought to light till quite recently. Only one 
complete leaf and a half of the entire MS have 
been preserved. The MS was brought by Schechter 
from the Cairo Genizah in 1896, and its contents 
recognized in 1900 by H. L. Pass, who, together 
with J. Arendzen, published the text in the JOR 
[1900], 651-661. The fragmentary folio contains a 
passage somewhat similar to Jud. 5. The complete 
folio has portions of Levi 11-13. Although at 
times the Greek and Aramaic agree word for word, 
they more often diverge both as to contents and to 
order. The Aramaic is much fuller. It is note- 
worthy that it agrees in this respect with the 
Syriac fragment against the Greek. To this point 
we shall return in dealing with that version. 

(¢) The Syriac Version.—Of this version only a 
fragment remains, preserved in a Syr. MS [Brit. 
Mus., Add. 17,193 — Cat. il. 997], dated A.D. 874. 
This MS consists of a series of 125 extracts from 
different sources, No. 80 of which is derived froin 
Levi 12. This extract contains three sentences 
which are unattested by the Greek, and it was 
probably on this ground that Preuschen (ZNTW 
[1900], 108) declared that its evidence was valueless 
as regards the existence of a Syriac Version. Now, 
it is worthy of remark that these additional three 
sentences are present word for word in the newly 
discovered Aramaic; and yet, so far as all three 
versions have a common text, the Syriac and Greek 
agree against the Aramaic. Thus, Gr. and Syr. 
give éxr® where Aram. = éxtwkaidexa, and where 
the former give déxrwxaidexa the latter = évvea- 
Kaldeka. 

(d) The Armenian Version.—It is to F. C. 
Conybeare that we owe our first. knowledge of the 
value of the Armenian Version, through his 
collation of the Armenian with Sinker’s Greek 
text of the Testaments of Reuben, Simeon, 
Judah, Dan, Joseph, Benjamin (JQR [1895], 375- 
398; [1896], 260-268, 471-485). In 1896 the first 
Armenian edition of the text was published by 
the Mechitarist Fathers at Venice in a small 
volume, including many other non-canonical writ- 
ings of the OT. This edition is based on five 
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MSS.* Subsequently Preuschen wrote a learned 
article (ZN TW [1900], 106-140), in which he shows, 
in dependence on the Venice edition, that there 
were two recensions of the Armenian text a and f, 
of which the former is much the briefer and 
earlier, and contains likewise fewer Christian 
interpolations. In this article he gives a German 
translation of the Testament of Levi. For further 
details see op. cit. 130-140. 

(ce) The Slavonic Version.—This version exists in 
two recensions, which are published by ,Tichon- 
rawow in his Monuments of Old Russven -Apoe- 
ryphal Literature [1863], i. 96-145 and 146-232. 
With the help of Bonwetsch, Bousset tested this 
version and found it worthless for textual purposes. 
It is most nearly related to the Greek text of 
O (P). 

(f) No earlier Latin Version is known than that 
of Robert Grosseteste. This was made from C, 
and is valueless, therefore, from a critical stand- 
point. 

vi. VALUE OF THE TESTAMENTS. — This work 
has been simply a sealed book till the present, 
owing to the difficulty of discriminating the 
various elements in the text. Now that we have 
achieved this task in its main outlines, we discover 
that we have in the groundwork of the Testa- 
ments a unique work of the 2nd cent. B.c. ; for, 
with the exception of Jubilees, it constitutes the 
only Apology in Jewish literature for the religious 
and civil hegemony of the Maccabees from the 
Pharisaic standpoint. To the few Jewish inter- 
polations which belong to the next cent. a large 
interest attaches; for theseslike Eth. Enoch 91- 
104 and the Psalms of Solomon, constitute an 
unmeasured attack on every oftice — prophetic, 
priestly, or kingly—administered by the Macca- 
bees. But, turning aside from the historical to the 
religious bearings of the book, we may notice 
shortly its eschatology, its teaching on the various 
heavens, and its peculiar view as to the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 

(a) The Eschatology.—We shall confine our atten- 
tion to three Messianic passages, Levi 18, Jud. 24. 25, 
and Dan 5“*, According to Levi 18, the Messiah is 
to spring from Levi and be the eternal High Priest 
and civil ruler of the nation, Levi 18!®. During his 
rule sin should gradually cease, Levil8'7; Beliar be 
bound, Levi 18 #1; the gates of Paradise be opened 
and the saints eat of the tree of life, Levi l8'*4. We 
have here an eternal Messianic kingdom on earth 
as in Eth. Enoch 83-90. In Jud. 24. 25 and Dan 
5-33 the forecast is on the whole the same, save 
that the Messiah is to spring not from Levi but 
from Judah (Jud. 24°, Dan 5% +), as no doubt also 
in Eth. Enoch 90%: %. These hymns would be 
earlier, if we are right, than that in Levi 18, and 
would thus be written before enthusiasm for John 
Hyrcanus had reached its height. According to 
these hymns, the resurrection (of the righteous ?) is 
to take place during the Messiah’s reign (Jud. 25), 
the evil spirits are to be cast into eternal fire (Jud. 
25'), the saints to live in Eden (Dn 5”), and all the 
nations to rejoice (Jud. 251%), and God to abide with 
men (Dan 5%). Here also we have an eternai 
Messianic kingdom on earth, in which the Gentiles 
participate. 


* There are seven other MSS known to scholars. Two of these 
have been collated by Conybeare, belonging respectively to the 
oR Bible Society and to Lord Zouche ; see ZN7'W [1900}, 

t In Dan the text says ‘Judah and Levi.’ Since this is the 
order of these names in the Christian interpolations, we must 
emend the phrase into ‘Levi and Judah,’ or simply ‘Levi’ or 
‘Judah,’ But, since the Messiah is nowhere else in the Testa- 
ments said to be sprung from ‘Levi and Judah’ (though it is 
declared that by means of Levi and Judah God will deliver 
Israel), we must fall back simply on ‘Levi’ or ‘Judah’ as the 
original text. We take it that ‘and Levi’ is an intrusion here. 
See p. 723% note f. 
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(6) The three heavens and the seven heavens.— 
From R and the Armenian Version of Levi 2. 3 
it is now clear that these chapters contained origin- 
ally a description of only three heavens. R* alone 
preserves the true text here ; for the two recensions 
of the Arm. a and 8 are both confused and corrupt, 
the former mentioning only two heavens, and the 
latter four. It was Lueken (Michael [1898], 92) 
who first recognized this fact. Its further eluci- 
dation we owe to Bousset (ZNTW 159-163). Thus 
it appears that a belief in the three heavens pre- 
vailed early in the 2nd cent. B.c. It has thus an 
older attestation in Judaism than that of the seven 
heavens, but which is. in reality the earlier we 
cannot at present say. 

(c) Lhe Twelve Tribes.—The Twelve Tribes are 
supposed to be in existence at the date of the 
composition of this work, and in Palestine. Thus 
in Napht. 5! the Syrians are said to hold sway over 
them. In Reub. 6% the high priestly ruler (7.¢. John 
Hyrcanus) is ‘to judge and offer sacrifice for all 
Israel till the consummation of the times’; and ‘to 
bless Israel and Judah’ (Reub. 6!’). The very fact 
that the book is addressed to the Twelve Tribes, 
although it speaks of the ultimate dispersion or 
destruction of Reuben (6°), Dan, Gad, and Asher 
(Asher 7), points in the same direction. Bousset 
calls attention to the fact that the Letter of Aris- 
teas states that Eleazar the high priest sent six men 
of each of the Twelve Tribes to Ptolemy. This 
naturally presupposes the presence of the Twelve 
in Palestine or its neighbourhood. The idea that 
the Jewish kingdom embraced once again the entire 
nation, could easily arise when the Maccabees ex- 
tended their sway northwards over Samaria and 
Galilee and eastwards beyond the Jordan. This 
displaced the older belief that nine tribes were 
still in captivity (see Eth. Enoch 89”, written 20 to 
30 years before the Testaments). But with the 
growing degradation of the later Maccabees the 
older idea revives. According to the Psalms of 
Solomon (177% 4: °°), the dispersed tribes are to be 
brought back. This thought reappears frequently 
in the Ist cent. A.D., and then in new forms. The 
nine or ten tribes were in the far East enjoying 
great prosperity (Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, 31; Jos. 
Ant. XI. vy. 2; Sib. Or. 11. 170-173), or, according toa 
later view, they were lost, and their place of abode 
was unknown to men, but God was keeping them 
safely till the Messianic times (4 Ezr 13°47), This 
form of the idea, which is now the current one, is 
not attested till after the fall of Jerusalem, A.D. 70. 


LITERATURE.—The principal authorities have been cited in the 
body of the above article. See, further, Schurer, GJV ? iii. 262 
[HJP 11. iii. 124]. Since the above article was written, an 
English translation of the Armenian Version has been published 
(Uncanonical Writings of the OT found in the Armenian MSS 
of St. Lazarus, Issaverdens, Venice, 1901, pp. 351-478). As the 
translator has made no attempt to distinguish between the two 
recensions, this translation is worthless from a critical stand- 
point. R. H. CHARLES. 


TESTIMONY.—In the OT this word is scarcely, 
if at all, used in the ordinary sense of ‘witness’ 
or ‘evidence,’ although it has this meaning fre- 
quently in the NT. We will reserve the treat- 
ment of this sense of the term and partly of the 
OT ‘testify’ for art. WITNESS, and devote the 
present art. to the special OT usage. 

The Heb. terms are,[77y] and ny or my. The 
existence of the first of these has heen postulated 
to account for the plur. nay, which is found (alone 
or with suffixes) in Dt 4” 617: 2°, Ps 251° 7855 93° 997 
1192: 22. 24. 46. 59. 79. 95. 119. 125. 138. 146, 152. 167. 168 | Such a 
course appears, however, to be unnecessary, for in 
every instance ny might be vocalized my, or my 


* COP agree in giving the corrupt text which contains an 
account of the Seven heavens. For an account of the latter 


sce Charles, Book of the Secrets of Enoch (1895). 
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might be taken as a contraction of nny (‘edwéth), 
the plur. of ny (so Stade, § 38206 ; Siegfried-S*rde, 
Buhl). The form niqy is found in 1 K 23, 2 K 17% 
23°, Jer 44, 1 Ch 29! 2 Ch 3431, Neh 9°3, Ps 11914 
$1, 96. 99. 111. 129. 144. 157, Tn both these sets of passages 
the name ‘testimonies’ is applied to God’s laws as 
being a solemn declaration ot His will or a protest 
against deviation from its performance (see Driver, 
Deut. p. 81, who compares 2 1yn=‘ testify or pro- 
test against’ [not ‘unto’], 2 K 17%, Jer 117, Ps 507 
81°, Neh 9% 4-9) * <The testimony’ (nnyz) is a 
technical term, esp. in P, for the Decalogue (LXX 
Td papripia, Ex 25'% 21 40%) as being par excellence 
the declaration of the Divine will. Hence'sthe 
expressions ‘tables of the testimony’ (LXX ai 
mwhdKes TOU papruptov, Ex 3138 32) 34%); ‘ark of the 
testimony,’ which contained these tables (LXX 7% 
KiBwros ToD papruplov, Ex 2572 26%. 34 30% 26 317 39% 
40°21, Nu 4° 78, Jos 41° [Dillm.; but Bennett, 
Steuernagel, e¢ a/., nan ‘ ark of the covenant’) ; + 
‘tabernacle of the testimony o7 witness’ (LXX 4 
oKnv) TOU papruplov [so in Ac 7*#4,-Rev 15°]), Ex 387%, 
Nu 15% dis 10! [all mishkan ha‘edith], Nu 9% 
177-8 182, 2 Ch 248 [all ’6hel ha-édiith}. See art. 
TABERNACLE, p. 655. ‘The testimony’ is an 
abbreviation for ‘the ark of the testimony’ in Ex 
164 (LXX évaytiov rod Oeod) 277) (émri rhs dvabjKns) 
30% (€ml ris KiBwrod Trav papruplwy) *8 (dwévayte TOY 
Maprupiwy), Ly 16% (érl rdv paprupiwy) 24° (év 77 
oKnvT TOO waptupiov), Nu 17! (karévavte Tod papruplov) 
% (évamiov Tov papruplwy). A later usage extended 
the term hd- edith from the Decalogue to the Law 
in general: Ps 198 78° (|| s7'n) 81° (|| ph ‘statute ’) 
INI Ie 

For nya (‘ the testimony’) of 2 K 112=2 Ch 234 
we should prob. read nitysa (‘the bracelets,’ see 
Wellh.-Bleek, p. 258 n.), although LXX has 76 uap- 
TUptov and 7a waprvpea in the respective passages. 

In Sir 45", where the LXX has ‘to teach Jacob 
the testimonies’ (B ra papripia, A paprupiay), the 
Heb. text has ‘so he taught his people statute’ 
(pn). J. A. SELBIE. 


TETH (t).—The ninth letter of the Heb. 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th 
Psalm to designate the 9th part, each verse of 
which begins with this letter. It is transliterated 
in this Dictionary by ¢. 


TETRARCH (rerpdapyns, WH rerpadpyns).—A ruler 
of a fourth part of a country or province, or at 
Sparta a commander of four companies of soldiers. 
The compound occurs first in Eur. Adc. 1154 in 
reference to Thessaly, which in early times and 
again in the constitution given by Philip of 
Macedon was divided for civil administration into 
four districts (Demos. Philipp. iii. 26). In Galatia, 
too, each of the three tribes had its four tetrarchs 
(Strabo, 566 f.), until Pompey reduced the number 
(App. Mithrid. 46, Syr. 50; Livy, Hp. 94), retain- 
ing the name. Thenceforward little attention was 
paid to the original signification of the title, which 
was freely applied to dependent princclings in pos- 
session of some of the rights of sovereignty. They 
were of subordinate rank to kings or ethnarchs, 
and were especially numerous in Syria (Pliny, Hisé. 
Nat. v. 74 et al.; Cicero, Milo, xxviii. 36 et al. ; 
Horace, Sat. 1. iil. 12; Tacitus, Ann.« xv., 25; 
Cesar, Bell. Civ. ili. 3; Plutarch, Anton. 36; Jos. 
Ant. XVII. x. 9; eéal.). The title as used in NT 
retains in part its etymological meaning in two 
cases. For both Antipas (Mt 144, Lk 31.9 97, 
Ac 131) and Herod Philip (Lk 3!) inherited each a 
fourth part of his father’s dominions (Jos. Ant. 


* Cf. 713yH, used of prophetical testimony or injunction, in Is 
g16. 20, 

1 BA4 zihares 775 Dsebgzns 5 om. THs diab4xns, F* (babet Fl ms) ; 
peprupiov in mg et sup ras A®?, 
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XVII. xi. 4; Wars, 1. vi. 3). At the same time, 
since their father had himself received the same 
title without geographical significance from Antony 
(Jos. Ané. XIV. xili. 1; Wars, I. xii. 5), and as 
Antipas is styled king (Mt 14°, Mk 6") almost as 
often as tetrarch, it is not unlikely that the latter 
title was applied to him without any designed 
allusion to its strict meaning. In a similar sense 
Lysanias [which see] is called tetrarch of Abilene in 
Lk 3}, the district of Abila in the Lebanon having 
been severed from the Itureean kingdom subse- 
quently to the death of Lysanias 1. and placed 
under the rule of a younger man of the same name. 
In support of St. Luke’s accuracy may be cited 
two inscriptions in C/G, Nos. 4521, 4523. See, for 
further details and for the literature of the sub- 
ject, Schiirer, H/JP I. ii. 7£. R. W. Moss. 


TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.—A history 
of the text of the OT, in the proper sense of the 
word ‘history,’ it is not possible to write, even if 
one were content to start from the period in which 
the OT was closed. For in the first place we do 
not know the date when, or the way in which, 
this closing was effected. Further, we have no 
MSS of the Heb. OT from the first eight centuries 
of the Christian era, at least none whose date is 
certain. Unfortunately, moreover, we are as yet 
without critical editions either of the most 1m- 
portant early Versions (LXX, Pesh., Targg.), or 
of the ancient Jewish literary works (Talmuds, 
Midrashim) in which a great number of Bible pas- 
sages are cited and explained. And, finally, the 
history of the text is much older than the close of 
the Canon. Even during the period when the 
writings which are now gathered into one in the 
OT had still a more or less separate circulation, 
the text underwent a variety of changes, due 
partly to the carelessness of copyists, and partly 
to intention, what was considered objectionable 
being dropped out, and additions being made. 
The proper course of procedure, then, appears to 
us to be to work backwards from a fixed point, 
viz. the printed text. We will discuss— 


i. The printed editions. 
ii. The manuscripts. 
iii. The work of the Mas(s)oretes (and the punctuation). 
iv. Earlier traces of the Heb. text of the OT. 
v. The importance of the ancient Versions. 
vi. Observations on the history of the growth of the OT. 


i. PRINTED EDITIONS OF THE HEB. OT. — 
A, FIFTEENTH CENTURY.—The first portion of 
the Heb. Bible ever printed was the Psalter, 1477 
(small folio, prob. Bologna), with D. Kimhi’s 
commentary. Only the first psalms have the vowel 
points, In a very rude form (Ginsburg, Jntrod. 
780-794). || The first ed. of the Pent. appeared in 
1482 (Bologna folio, pointed), with Tare. Onk. and 
Rashi. || Ed. princeps of the Prophets, 1485 (Soncino, 
folio, 2 vols. [the 2nd has no date]), with D. 
Kimhi’s com., neither vowel points nor accents. || 
Ed. princeps of the Hagiographa, 1487, 86 (Naples, 
folio, 3 parts). The vowel points are most un- 
reliable, the printers having done their work very 
carelessly. There are no accents. The accom- 
panying comm. are Kimhi on the Psalter, and 
Immanuel on Proverbs. || The first ed. of the whole 
OT appeared at Soncino in 1488, folio; it had 
vowel points and accents, like almost all the 
following editions ; || 2nd ed., Naples, c. 1491-93 
[neither date nor place is given]; || 3rd ed., Brescia, 
1494. Luther used this ed. in translating the OT 
into German; || Pesaro, 1494 (?, see Wolf, Biblio- 
theca Heb. ii. 364, iv. 109; B. Riggenbach, Das 
Chronikon des Konrad Pellikan, Basel, 1877, p. 20). 

B. SIXTEENTH CENTURY.—Heb. OT, Pesaro 
1511-1517, folio, 2 vols. || The Complutensian Poly- 
glot, Alcala, 1514-1517, Vetus testamenta mulii- 


plici lingua nie primo impressum, folio, 4 vols. 
(Heb., LXX, Vulg., Targ. Onk.). No accents; 
the vowel points cannot be relied upon. The 
editors used, for the compilation of their Heb. 
text, the Lisbon Pent. (1491), the Naples OTF 
(1491-1493), and the MS of the OT in the Madrid 
University Library No. 1. Theconsonantal text is, 
according to Ginsburg (p. 917), remarkably accurate 
and of great importance. || First Rabbinical Bible, 
folio, 4 vols., Venice, 1516-1517. The editor, Felix 
Pratensis, was the first to indicate, in a purely 
Hebrew Bible, the Christian chapters* on the 
margin of the Heb. OT, and to divide Samuel, 
Kings, Ezra, and Chronicles each into two books. 
He was likewise the first to give, thougi not con- 
sistently, the consonants of the Aéré in the margin. 
|| The first Venice quarto Bible (1516-1517) is only 
a re-issue of the folio, without the Targums and 
the commentaries. || The second Rabbinical Bible, 
folio, 4 vols., Venice, 1524-1525, with the Mas(s)ora 
collected and arranged by Jacob ben Chayim ibn 
Adonijah. ‘No textual redactor,’ says Ginsburg 
(p. 964), ‘ of modern days, who professes to edit the 
Heb. text according to the Mas(sjora, can deviate 
from it without giving conclusive justification for 
so doing.’ || Third Rabbiniéal Bible, 1547-1548 ; 
fourth, 1568, Venice, folio, 4 vols. ; || Biblia Sacra, 
Hebraice, Grace et Latine, Antwerp, 1569-1572, 
folio [OT vols. i.-iv.]; printed at the expense of 
Philip 11. (hence surnamed Biblia Regia), ed. Arias 
Montanus. || Of the great number of other editions 
we will mention here but two: » wipo Hebraica 
Biblia Latina planeque nova S. Munsteri tralatione 
. adiectis insuper é Rabinorum comentarijs an- 
notationibus, Basel, 1534-1535, folio, 2 vols. [2nd 
ed. 1546]; and wipa 5 Biblia Sacra eleganti et 
majuscula characterum forma, qua literee 
radicales [plene et nigra) & serviles, deficientes & 
quiescentes &c. [vacue] situ et colore discernuntur. 
Authore Elia Huttero, Hamburg, 1587, folio. 

C. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.—Fifth Rabbinical 
Bible, Venice, 1617-1619; sixth, Basel, 1618-1619, 
revised and edited by J. Buxtorf the elder; un- 
fortunately, he altered the vowel points in the 
Targums according to the Aram. portions of Daniel 
and Ezra. || The Paris Polyglot, printed at the 
expense of the Paris barrister, Guy Michel le Jay, 
1629-1645, folio [OT vols. i.-iv.]. || Much better, and 
indeed the best of all the Polyglot Bibles, are the 
Biblia sacra polyglotta, ed. Brian Walton, London, 
1657, folio [OT vols. i.-iv.]. || The basis of nearly 
all the newer editions are the Biblia Hebraica 
. . . lemmatibus Latinis illustrata & J. Leusden, 
Amsterdam, 1667, publisher Athias. || Biblia He- 
braica . . . ex recensione D. E. Jablonski, Berlin, 
1699. The latter follows Leusden’s edition, but 
has collated also other edd. and some MSS. In 
the Preface he states that he has found and cor- 
rected more than 2000 errata in the Bible of 1667. 

D. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—Biblia Hebraica 

. recensita . . . ab Everardo van der Hooght, 
Amsteledami et Ultrajecti, 1705. This OT is 
very often extolled as the best octavo ed. of the 
Bible, but without sufficient reason. The ed. of 
the Biblia Hebraica, Amsteledami, 1725, pub. by 
Salomo ben Joseph Props, is far superior. || Seventh 
Rabbinical Bible: ava mbap rap, pub. by Moses of 
Frankfort, Amsterdam, 1724-1727, folio, 4 vols. || 
J. H. Michaelis, Biblia Hebraica, ex aliquot manu- 
scriptis et compluribus impressis codicibus, item 
masora... diligenter recensita, Accedunt loca scrip- 
ture parallela ... brevesque adnotationes, Halle, 
1720. This is the first printed attempt at a critical 
edition. The Erfurt MSS collated by Michaelis 
are now in Berlin. || The Mantua Bible, 1742-1744, 


* The division of the books of the Bible into chapters was the 
device of Stephen Langton of Canterbury (1205 a.p.), who intro- 
duced it in the Vulgate. 
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4’, pub. by Raphael Chayim Basila, contains 
Salomo Norzi’s mas(s)oretical commentary on the 
OT. || B. Kennicott, Vetus Test. Heb. cum variis 
lectionibus, Oxford, 1776, 1780, folio, 2 vols., gives 
the text of van der Hooght, without the vowel 
points and accents. The MSS are for the most 
part very perfunctorily collated (cf. Bruns’ ed. of 
the Dissertatio Generalis, and see below, ii. J). 

E. NINETEENTH CENTURY.—Biblia Hebraica 
. recensita ab E. van der Hooght. Editio nova 
emendata a J. D’Allemand, London, 1822, and 
often. || Bibl. Heb. . . . recensuit Aug. Hahn, 
Leipzig, 1831, and often. || Bibl. Heb... . curavit 
C. G. G. Theile, Leipzig, 1849, and often. || [Chris- 
tian] David Ginsburg, apm wapA =D AyaIN) onwy 
maim oon oy. . . awn, London, 1894, 2 vols. 

F. EDITIONS WITHOUT VOWEL POINTS AND 
ACCENTS.—Bibl. Heb. non punctata .. . accuranti- 
bus Joh. Leusdeno & Joh. Andr. Eisenmengero, 
Francofurti, 1694, 16™°. || Bibl. Heb. sine punctis, 
Amstelzdami et Ultrajecti, 1701, 16™°. || 1507 jpn 
xnpm, Pent. ed. S. Baer, Roedelheim, 1866, and 
often. || Bibl. Sac. Heb.: Pent., Jos., Jud., Sam., 
Psalmi . . . sine punctis ediderunt R. Sinker et 
E. T. Leeke, Cambridge, 1870. || The Psalms in 
Heb., without points, Oxford [Clarendon Press]. 

G. S. BAERS EDD. OF SEPARATE BOOKS (those 
issued down to 1890 have prefaces by F. Delitzsch), 
Leipzig: Genesis, 1869; Jos., Jud., 1891; Sam., 
1892; Kings, 1895; Isaiah, 1872; Jer., 1860; 
Ezekiel, 1884; Minor Proph., 1878; Psalms, 1880 ; 
Prov., 1880; Job, 1875; Megilloth, 1885; Dan., 
Ezr., Neh., 1882; Chron., 1888. Cf. H. Strack in 
Theol. Litztg. 1879, No. 8, and Ginsburg’s criticisms 
in his Introduction. 

H. CRITICAL EDITIONS.—The Sacred Books of 
the OT: a critical ed. of the Heb. text, printed in 
colours . . . under the editorial direction of Paul 
Haupt: Leipzig, Baltimore, and London, 4°. The 
following have appeared at the date of this article : 
Genesis by C. J. Ball, 1896; Leviticus by Driver 
and White, 1894; Numbers by J. A. Paterson, 
1900; Joshua by W. H. Bennett, 1895; Judges 
by G. F. Moore, 1900; Samuel by Budde, 1894; 
Isaiah by Cheyne, 1899; Jeremiah by Cornill, 1895 ; 
Ezekiel by Toy, 1900; Psalms by J. Wellhausen, 
1895; Proverbs by A. Miiller and E. Kautzsch, 
1901; Job by C. Siegfried, 1893; Daniel by A. 
Kamphausen, 1896; Ezra-Nehemiah by H. Guthe 
and L. W. Batten, 1901; Chronicles by R. Kittel, 1895. 

A critical edition of the Aramaic portions of 
the OT is given by the present writer in his 
Grammatik des Biblisch- Aramaischen®, Leipzig, 
1901 (Dn 312-5. 20-24 421_77 also with supralinear 
punctuation). 

LITERATURE.—Joh. Chr. Wolf, Billiotheca Hebrea, Hamburg, 
ii. (1721) pp. 364-385 (on whole Bible), 385-413 (on parts), 
iv. (1733) pp. 108-123 (Bible), 123-154 (parts) ; || Jac. le Long, 
Bibliotheca sacra... continuata ab A. G. Masch, Halle, i. 
(1778) pp. 1-186; || J. B. de Rossi, Annales hebrwo-typo- 
graphici sec. XV., Parma, 1795, Annales hebreeo-typogr. ab 
anno MDI ad MDXL digesti, Parma, 1799, De ignotis nonnullis 
antiquissimis hebraici textus editionibus ac eritico earwin usit, 
Erlangen, 1782; B. W. D. Schulze, Vollstdndigere Kritik uber 
die gewohnlichen Ausgaben der heb. Bibel, nebst.... Nachiicht 
von der Heb. Bibel, welche der sel. D. Luther bey seiner Uber- 
setzung gebraucht, Berlin, 1766; || M. Steinschneider, Cata- 
logus librorum hebreorum in bibliotheca Bodleiana, Berlin, 
1852 ff., cols. 1-164; || B. Pick, ‘ History of the printed editions 
of the OT’ in Hebraica, ix. (1892-1893), pp. 47-116; || Ch. D. 
Ginsburg, Introd. to the massoretico-critical ed. of the Heb. 
Bible, London, 1897, pp. 779-976 (describes 24 early printed edd. 
of the whole OT or of parts of it). 

On the Polyglot Bibles : Wolf, ii. 332-364, iv. 99-107 ; le Long- 
Masch, i. 331-408; Ed. Reuss in PRH#H xii. 95-103; Franz 
Delitzsch, Zur Entstehungsgesch. der Polyglottenbibel des Kar- 
dinals Ximenes, Leipzig, 1871, 1878, 1886 (44, 38, and 60 pp.), 4°. 

ii. THE MAnuscriers.—A. Folls.—The oldest 
form of book is the roll (7537, volwmen). Even 


at the present day the books which are read aloud 
in the principal part of the synagogue service are 
written in the roll form: namely, the Pentateuch 


(7nd 790), from which a pdardsha is read every 
Sabbath, and the five Megilloth (quinque volumina), 
namely, the Song of Songs (read at the Passover), 
Ruth (at Feast. of Weeks), Lamentations (on 
anniversary of Destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldzeans), Ecclesiastes (at Feast of Tabernacles), 
Esther (at Feast of Purim). 

The material of the rolls is usually parchment ; 
in the East, leather was also employed. At the 
beginning and the end there is a wooden roller 
(ovo yy ‘the tree of life’), and the columns that 
have been read are rolled up on the first of these. 
Neither vowel signs nor accents are present. In 
seven parchment rolls at Tzufutkale the present 
writer noticed a point at the end of each verse, 
in two of them two points. The letters pativyy 
have generally small ornamental strokes (j13n coro- 
nule). Between each book of the Torah four 
lines are left blank. The whole Pent. is divided 
into 669 sections (pa@rashas nvwrs), which are called, 
according to the character of the spaces which 
separate them, open (aperte ninins, marked 5) or 
closed (clause, nioind, marked p). The 54 Sabbath 
pericopes are marked 555 and DDD respectively 
(with the exception of the 12th, Gn 47°, at whose 
commencement the intervening space is only that 
of one letter). Six words, whose initial letters 
are wow 73 (Ps 68°), stand, particularly in Spanish 
(Sephardic) MSS, at the beginning of a column: 
mw Gn 1}, ana’ Gn 498, oat Ex 1478, 3 Lv 168, 
nD Nu 24°, and avyxi Dt 3128; in others, par- 
ticularly the German (Ashkenazite) MSS, the v and 
mare represented by Dt 1638 nvay (or 12% 72w) and 
2374 xsv2. Instead of ama some MSS have 12wu” of 
Gn 4914 at the commencement of a column. Many 
copyists begin each column with a new verse, some 
begin each with the letter waw, ovey7 ». The 
poetical passages Ex 15 and Dt 32 are written (and 
even printed) in artistically constructed divisions. 
On these and other rules to be observed by the 
writers of rolls, see the Literature. Epigraphs are 
rare. The rules that have to be observed by a 
modern copyist of a Torah roll may be learned 
very conveniently from 8. Baer’s ed. of the Penta- 
teuch, xnpm 107 ppn, Reedelheim, 1866 and often. 

B. MSS in book form. These may contain the 
whole Bible, or one or two of its four principal 
parts (Pent., Prophets priores, Prophet pos- 
teriores, Hagiographa). The material is either 
parchment or paper (on the employment of the 
latter see Steinschneider, Handschriftenkunde, p. 
18 f., and cf. art. WRITING). The size is very fre- 
quently quarto ; in ancient times folio is commoner 
than octavo. Almost all codices have vowels and 
accents. The omission of the double point soph 
pasuk at the end of the verse is rare (four codd. at 
Tzufutkale, and cod. Brit. Mus. Orient. 4445; see 
Ginsburg, Introd. p. 473) ; still rarer is the placing 
of only a single point (cod. Tzufut. 102).—Most 
MSS contain also mas(s)ora, i.c. observations on 
the number of times that particular words and 
word-forms occur: mas(s)ora parva (Kéré and 
Kéthibh; the indication of the number of occur- 
rences of a word or word-form, ¢.g. 2=twice, %p= 
134 times) on the side margins; mas(s)ora magni 
(detailed lists with citation of passages) on the 
top and bottom margins ; mas(s)ora jfinalis ; some 
MSS have Mas(s)oretic material also at the begin- 
ning. The extent of these observations was regu- 
lated by the space available, the inclination of the 
copyist, and the remuneration offered by the man 
who ordered the copy. Some copyists wrote part 
of the mas(s)ora magna in figures (animals, leaves, 
etc.) formed by elaborate flourishes, so that the 
reading is at times a matter of no little difficulty. 
Such embellishments have also proved not infre- 
quently detrimental to the accuracy of the copy. 


—~ 
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Highly valuable, but unfortunately found only in 
a portion of the MSS, are the epigraphs, especially 
when these give the date, the country; and the 
name of the scribe.—The punctuation and_ the 
mas(s)ora are frequently not from the hand of the 
writer of the consonantal text, but have been 
added by one or two other scribes. The punctuator 
is called j373. 

C. A scientific examination and collating of all 
ancient or otherwise important MSS of the OT has 
not as yet been undertaken. Collections of vari- 


ous readings are given by Sal. Norzi, J. H. 
Michaelis, and B. Kennicott (see above, i. D), 


J. B. de Rossi (below, J), S. Baer (i. G), and Ch. 
D. Ginsburg (i. E). Some of the most important 
MSS are— 

(a) Codex of the Former and the Latter Pro- 
phets, written by Moses ben Asher 827 years after 
the destruction of the temple, z.¢. A.D. 895, now in 
the Karaite synagogue at Cairo. See M. Weiss- 
mann in the Heb. weekly Hamagyid i. (1857), Nos. 
47, 48, 50, ii. 16; Jacob Sappir, v50 jax, Lyck, 
1866, fol. 14; on the other side Ad. Neubauer in 
Studia Biblica, iii. (Oxford, 1891) pp. 25-27.— 
(6) Bible written by sysna ya aSv; the vowel 
points, the accents, and the mas(s)ora are added, 
according to an epigraph, by Aaron ben Asher. 
It is now in the possession of the Jewish com- 
munity at Aleppo. See Sappir, fol. 12, 13, 
17-20; Strack, Prolegomena, pp. 44-46, and in 
Baer-Strack, Die Dikduke ha-t*amim des Ahron ben 
Moscheh ben Ascher, Leipzig, 1879, pp. ix-xiv. W. 
Wickes (Treatise on the accentwation of the twenty- 
one so-called prose-books of the OT, Oxford, 1887, 
p. ix) contends that this epigraph ‘is a fabrica- 
tion, merely introduced to enhance the value’ of 
the codex. The present writer is still doubtful 
whether Wickes is right. Ginsburg (/ntrod. p. 
242) does not call in question the credibility of the 
epigraph. —(c) St. Petersburg Bible written at 
Cairo in the year 1009 by Samuel ben Jacob, who 
declares that he copied the codex of Aaron ben 
Asher. See Harkavy-Strack, Catalogue, pp. 263- 
274. Wickes (/.c.) says, indeed, that the codex 
‘is much younger,’ but the present writer feels 
certain that he is wrong. Ginsburg, too, believes 
in the trustworthiness of the epigraphs.—(d) Pro- 
phetarum posteriorum codex Babylonicus Petro- 
volitanus [B3], edidit H. L. Strack, Leipzig, 1876 
(449 and 37 pp.), fol. max., written A.D. 916. Re- 
garding the readings of this MS see Ginsburg, 
Introd. pp. 215-230, 489-441, 475 f. 

D. The age of many MSS is much controverted. 
Cod. Brit. Mus. Add. 4708 (Latter Prophets) was 
assigned by the late Dr. M. Margoliouth to the 
6th cent.; Mor. Heidenheim judged that it might 
have been written between the 6th and the 8th 
cent. ; B. Kennicott (cod. 126) ascribed it to the 
beginning of the 15th century. Ginsburg says: 
‘The writing is such as we meet with in the 
Sephardic codices of the 12th and 13th centuries,’ 
and, so far as the present writer can judge without 
having examined the MS for himself, Ginsburg is 
right. || The Bible Cambridge 12 bears the date 
“7 Adar, 616,’ z.¢. 18th Feb. 856 A.D. We wonder 
that so sagacious and learned a scholar as the late 
8. M. Schiller-Szinessy accepted this date as correct 
(see his Catalogue, p. 13). Cf. L. Zunz, Zur Gesch. 
u. Literatur, Berlin, 1845, p. 214f.; Ad. Neubauer 
in Studia Biblica, iii. pp. 27-36. 

The number of unquestionably genuine ancient 
epigraphs in Bible MS is not large. At Tzufutkale 
the present writer in 1874 noted the following, 
which emanate from the writers of the MSS them- 
selves: 922 A.D.=1234 Seleuc., cod. 34, Moses 
ben Naphtali, known as a contemporary of Aaron 
ben Asher; 930 A.D.=1241 Seleuc., cod. 35/36, 
Salomo ben xyx a3, mas(s)ora written by Ephraim 


ben xyrna; 943 A.D.=4703 of the Crention, cod. 
39, Isaak ben Jochai; 952 A.D.=4712 of the 
Creation, cod. 40, Joseph ben Daniel; 961 A.D. 
—4721 of the Creation, cod. 41; 989 A.D. =1300 
Seleuc., cod. 43, Joseph ben Jacob; 994 A.D.= 
4754 of the Creation, cod. 44, Moses ben Hillel ; 
1051 A.D. =4811 of the Creation, cod. 11, Moses (?) 
ben Anan.—Unfortunately, the Karaite Abraham 
Firkowitsch (both in his first collections and in the 
latest just mentioned, which since 1875 has like- 
wise been in St. Petersburg) either himself wrote 
entirely a great many epigraphs, or falsified them 
by altering dates and names. For instance, in 
cod. Tzufut. 11 he changed 4811 of the Creation 
into 4411=651 A.D. ! 

Much fresh information is to be hoped for from 
the treasures of the Genizah of Old Cairo brought 
by 8. Schechter to Cambridge ; see the description 
ot the Genizah by E. N. Adler in the JQL, 1897, 
p. 669 ff. 

E. Why is the number of ancient MSS of the 
Heb. OT so small? Why have we no MSS as old 
as those of the NT, the LXX, and the Peshitta? 
The reasons are: (1) Not a few Bible MSS, espe- 
cially Pentateuch rolls, were destroyed by fanatical 
Christians during the persecutions of the Jews 
in the Middle Ages, particularly in the time of 
the Crusades. (2) A much larger number, how- 
ever, of MSS were destroyed by the Jews them- 
selves by means of the genizah (nyp33). Already 
the Talmud (Megilla, 266) tells of how a worm- 
eaten Pentateuch roll is buried beside the corpse 
of a sage; cf. Shulhan ‘Arukh, Joreh De‘ah, 282, 
§ 10. This custom was later extended to all Heb. 
MSS of Biblical and non-Biblical texts, frequently, 
indeed, with the modification that a room, generally 
a cellar, in the synagogue was devoted to their 
concealment. To the dryness of the Egyptian 
climate we owe the abundance of the material 
which, as was mentioned above, has been found in 
the synagogue of Old Cairo. But it was not only 
such MSS as had been damaged by the tooth of 
time, by fire, by water, or by constant use, that 
were deposited in the genizah ; further, all Torah 
rolls that contained more than three mistakes in a 
column had to be concealed (see Talm. Menahoth, 
296; Shulhan ‘Arukh, Joreh Déah, 279). This 
rule partly explains how the MSS that have come 
down to us represent in the main one and the 
same text. Codices which deviated from the text 
of the recognized nakddnim and the mas(s)oretic 
principles were considered ‘ incorrect,’ and were 
consigned to the genizah. A very notable instance 
of this is the codex of 916 A.D. found by Abr. 
Firkowitsch (ef. A. Firk., jna1 ‘32x, Wilna, 1872, 
p. 12, No. 29). Hence the present writer is unable 
to adopt the view of J. Olshausen, P. de Lagarde, 
and most moderns, that all Heb. MSS go back to 
a single standard copy (ef. also his discussion in 
G. A. Kohut’s Semitic Studies, Berlin, 1897, pp. 
563-571). 

F. LITERATURE.—In general: Wolf, Biblioth. Heb. ii. 281-332, 
iv. 78-98; || O. G. Tychsen, Tentamen de variis codicum Heb. 
generibus, Rostock, 1772 ; Befreyetes Tentainen, 1774; || J. G. 
Eichhorn, Hinleit. in das AT 4, ii. 456-584, Gottingen, 1823 ; 
H. L. Strack, Prolegomena critica in VT Heb., Leipzig, 1873, 
pp. 9-58 [this book has been long out of print ; the author ‘hopes 
to write a new work on the subject]; ‘Die biblischen und die 
massoret. Handschriften zu Tschufut-Kale in der Krim’ in 
Ztschr. f. luther. Theologie, 1875, pp. 587-624; || M. Stein- 
schneider, Vorlesungen uber die Kunde hebriischer Hand- 
schriften, deren Sammlungen und Verzeichnisse, Leipzig, 1897 
(110 pp.); || Ad. Neubauer, ‘The Introduction of the square 
characters in Biblical MSS, and an account of the earliest 
ea OT’ in Studia Biblica et Eccles. iii. (Oxford, 1891) 
: NG. On rules for the writing of rolls destined for synagogue use: 
Joel Muller, Masechet Soferim [0 5\D nD), Der talmud. 
Tractat der Schreiber, eine Einleit. in das Studium der altheb. 
Graphik, der Masora und der altjiid. Liturgic, Leipzig, 1878 ; | 
J. G. Chr. Adler, Judeworum codicis sacri rite seribendi leges, 
Hamburg, 1779 [chs. i.-v. of ‘10 ’DD]; || Raph. Kirchheim, 
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Septem librt Talmudici parvi Hierosolymitani, Frankfurt 
a. M., 1851, pp- 1-11 ‘Sepher torah’; Moses Maimonides, Hil- 
Khoth tephillin wmezuzah wesepher torah [separate impression of 
chs, vii.-x. in Jac. Henr. van Bashuysen, Ubservationes sacree, 
Frankfurt, 1708]: || Leop. Low, Graphische Requisiten und 
Erzewuynisse bei den Juden, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1870-71; || Salomo 
Ganzfried, Diné kethibath sepher torah, etc., Ungvar, 1860 ; || A. 
G. Waehner, Antiquitates Ebreorum, i., Gottingen, 1743, pp. 
187-208. 

H. Catalogues of important collections of MSS.—Berlin : M. 
Steinschneider, Das Verzeichniss der heb. Handschriften, 1878 
(49 pp.) and 1897 (172 pp.), 4°. || Cambridge: S. M. Schiller- 
Szinessy, Catalogwe of the Heb. MSS preserved in the University 
Library, i. 1876 (248 pp.). || Florence: A. M. Biscioni, Bidlio- 
thece Hbraice Grece Florentine ... Catalogus, 1757. |) 
London, British Museum: Ginsburg, Introduction, pp. 469- 
728 [describes 49 MSS collated for his edition of the OD oR. 
Hoerning, Description and Collation of six Karaite MSS of 
portions of the Heb. Bible in Arabic characters, London, 1889 
(68 pp. and 42 facsimiles). || Oxford : Ad. Neubauer, Catalogue 
of the Heb. MSS in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1886 (1168 
cols. and 40 facsimiles). An Appendix by Ad. Neubauerand A. E. 
Cowley is in the press. || Parma: MSS codices hebraici biblioth. 
J. B. de Rossi, Parma, 1803, 3 vols. || St. Petersburg: A. 
Harkavy und H. L. Strack, Catalog dcr heb. Bibelhandschriften 
der kaiserl. djfentl. Bibliothek zu St. Petersburg, Leipzig, 1875 
(296 pp.). || Rome: Bibliothece Apostolice Vaticane codicum 
manu scriptorum Catalogus . .. Steph. Evod. Assemanus et 
Jos. Sim. Assemanus . . . recensuerunt, vol. i., Rom, 1756, fol. 
(Heb. and Sam. MSS). || Turin: B. Peyron, Codices hebraici 
-.. im Taurinensi Atheneo, 1880. || Vienna: A. Krafft und S. 
Deutsch, Die handschriftl. heb. Werke der K. K. Hofbibliothek 
zu Wien, 1847, 4°. 

J. On the MSS collated for Kennicott’s work (above, i. D): 
Dissertatio generalis in*VT’ Heb... . auctore B. Kennicott. 
Recudi curavit et notas adiecit P. J. Bruns, Brunswick, 1783 
(596 pp.). || J. B. de Rossi, Varia lectiones Vet. Test., Parma, 
1784-88, 4°, and Scholia critica in VT libros, 1798, 4° [describes 
not only his own MSS, but all the codd. used by or for Ken- 
nicott which he had been able to see for himself]. 

K. Facsimiles of Bible MSS : The Palaographical Society’s Fac- 
similes of ancient MSS (Orient. series), ed. W. Wright, London, 
pt. iii. plate 40: Brit. Mus. Harley 5720, Former and Latter 
Prophets, 2 K 1922-35 (‘seems to be of the 12th cent.’); plate 
41: Cambridge Univ. 25, Hagiographa with Targum, Dn 114, 
Jan. 1347 4.D.; pt. iv. (1879) plate 54: Brit. Mus. Orient. 1467, 
Pent. and Targ. Onk. with the supralinear vowel signs, Nu 2241- 
2315 (‘written in Babylonia or Persia, about the 12th cent.’). || 
Ad. Neubauer, Facsimiles of Heb. MSS in the Bodleian Lib- 
rary, Oxford, 1886, plate 1, cat. 64: Dt 95-7, with supralinear 
vowel signs and accents; plate 8, cat. 2322: Gn 11-26, Span. 
square character, 1476 a.D.; plate 14, cat. 20: Ex 182-199, 
German, 1340 a.D.; plate 21, cat. 1144: beginning of the book 
of Jonah, followed by a Gr. tr., before 1263 a.p.; plate 31, cat. 
2328: 2 S 222-11, Yemen, 1561 a.p.; plate 38, cat. 2484: Pr 414-53, 
Yemen, with the simplified supralinear punctuation ; plate 39: 
Mal 11-213, unknown characters, from a MS in private posses- 
sion in Kertsch (see A. Harkavy, Newaufgefundene heb. Bibel- 
handschriften, St. Petersb. und Leipzig, 1884 [48 pp. and 5 
facsim.]). || Ch. D. Ginsburg, A series of fifteen facsimiles from 
MS pages of the Heb. Bible, with a letterpress description, 
London, 1897, fol. max. [13 of these MSS are in the Brit. Mus., 
1 is in the possession of the Earl of Leicéster, 1 is cod. Petropol. 
916 a.p.]. |] B. Stade (@VJ) gives facsim. of : cod. Petropol. 916 
A.D.; cod. Karlsruhe 1 [Kennicott 154], Former and Latter 
Prophets with Targum, once in the possession of Reuchlin, 
1S 3026-319 ; Erfurt Bible, now Berlin Orient. fol. 1213, Is 11-26; 
Hagiographa, with the simplified supralinear punctuation, 
Yemen, Berlin Orient. Quarto 680, Ps 1014-10211. || W. Wickes 
(Accentuation of the Prose books) gives as frontispiece a photo- 
graph (reduced scale) of a page of the Aleppo codex, Gn 26%4- 
9730, || Ad. Neubauer in Studia Biblica et Eccles. ili. gives fac- 
simile of cod. Cairo A.D. 897 and cod. Cambridge 12 (see above, 
D). |} On other facsimiles (mostly from non-Biblical MSS) 
see M. Steinschneider, ‘ Zur Literatur der heb. Palzographie’ 
in Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 1887, pp. 155-165. 

L. On A. Firkowitsch : H. L. Strack, 4. Firk. wnd seine Ent- 
deckungen, Leipzig, 1876 (44 pp.); ZDMG, 1880, pp. 163-168 ; 
Lit. Centralbl. 1883, No. 25, cols. 878-880. || A. Harkavy, 
Altjiid. Denkméiler aus der Krim, St. Petersburg, 1876 (288 


pp-), 4° 

iii. THe WorK OF THE MA(S)SORETES.— Whence 
comes the text of our extant MSS? In all essen- 
tials, of course, from older MSS. But there is no 
doubt that a// copyists meant to work 77320 rBrby, 
i.e. according to the traditions which had been 
handed down to them as to the writing and read- 
ing of the sacred texts. } 

A. First of all, as to the word noo. It is the 
custom now in many quarters to write n72D (cf. 
no, n¥2), and to derive from the post-Biblical verb 
noo ‘hand down.’ The older form of writing it, 
however, is 7732. This word is taken from Ezk 20°7 


(where it signifies ‘ binding’, from the root 70x), but 
in post-Biblical usage it assumed quite a different 
sense (as nvmn of Is 41% 45 means in New Heb. 


onl 


not ‘ coming things’ but ‘letters’). nop in New 
Heb. means primarily ‘tradition,’ e.g. Mishna, 
Shekalim, vi. 1; hence the derivation from 159 
(Aboth, i. 1) might be per se admissible, and even 
the pronunciation n>, but the oldest witnesses, as 
has been said, are in favour of no. In the nexe 
place, no> stands for the tradition relating to the 
interpretation of Scripture. R. ‘Akiba says (A both, 
lil. 13), ‘Masoreth is a fence to Torah,’ 2.¢. the 
prescriptions of the oral Law make transgression 
of the written Law difficult. Further, however, 
the word Mdasoreth was applied to the tradition re- 
lating to the Bible text, and those who busied 
themselves with this tradition were called «bya 
moon, or Ma(s)soretes. 

B. The 24 books of the OT were considered, at all 
events as early as the Ist cent. of the Christian era, 
as holy (see Jos. ¢. Apion. i. 8 [ef. PRE? vii. 427 f. = 
3 ix. 751 f.]). It was an object to preserve the text of 
these books, in particular and above all that of the 
Pentateuch, and its traditional understanding for 
coming generations. This was accomplished first 
by attention to the consonantal text. 

(a) Conscientious care on the part of the copyists 
was ensured by numerous rules about the writing 
out of Bible codices, especially of synagogue rolls 
(ef. above, ii. G). 

(6) They counted the verses and the words of 
each of the 24 books and of many sections ; they 
reckoned which was the middle verse and the 
middle word of each book; nay, they counted the 
letters both of particular sections and even of 
whole books. The Talmud, Kiddushin, 30a, says: 
‘The ancients were called Sopherim because they 
counted [150 ‘to count’) all the letters in the Torah. 
They said: Waw in pri Ly 11? is the middle letter 
in the Torah ; wa wit Ly 10!§ is the middle word ; 
noinm Ly 13” is the middle verse; ‘Ayin in 1") 
Ps 80" is the middle letter in the Psalms, and ym 
om Ps 78% is the middle verse.’ R. Joseph asked : 
“To which side does waw in ‘gahén’ belong? 
Answer: Let us bring a Torah, and I will count. 
Surely, Rabba bar bar Hanna has said that they 
did not go away until they had brought a Torah 
and counted’ (cf. Morinus, Hxercitationes biblice, 
Paris, 1669, p. 442). They counted also the fre- 
quency of the occurrence of words, phrases, or 
forms, both in the whole Bible and in parts of it. 
Shabbath, 49b: ‘As the sages sat together, the 
question was raised, To what do the 39 principal 
works that are forbidden on the Sabbath day 
correspond? Hanina b. Hama said: To the [39] 
works at the building of the tabernacle ; Jonathan 
b. Eleazar said in name of Simeon b. Jose: They 
correspond to the 39 occurrences of the word 73x$r 
in the Torah. Then Rab Joseph asked, Dees Gn 
39" belong to the number or not? Abaji replied, 
Let him bring a Lawbook and count.’ 

(c) They collected notabilia into groups, and thus 
not only helped the recollection of these, but also 
facilitated the control of the MSS. For instance, 
8 words written with final waw are read with he 
(cod. 916 A.D., Jer 2%); 14 words written with 
final he are read with waw (cod. 916 A.D., Ezk 
37”). There is a great fondness for anything 
alphabetical; ¢.g. we have an alphabetical: list 
of words which occur only twice in the OT—once 
with and once without waw at the beginning : 
my2x 1S 19 and a?2x) Gn 27” etc. (cod. 916 A.D., 
Jer 101°). 

(d) The scriptio plena and seriptio defectiva and 
other peculiarities of the traditional text were very 
often noted in the Hageada (esp. in the Midrashim), 
and not seldom also in the Halakha. These notes 
serve on the one hand as a proof that the form of 
writing remarked on was actually received from 
tradition ; and on the other hand they helped to 
ensure that this particular form was retained in 
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the Bible codices. For instance, in Gn 23" the 
name Hphron is written the first time jmay (plene) 
and the second time y72y (defective). On this the 
midrash Gen. rabba 58 remarks: ‘Pr 28” ‘‘He 
that hath an evil eye hasteth to be rich, and con- 
sidereth not that poverty shall come upon him” ; 
that is Ephron who wished to get possession of 
the riches of the just one, but afterwards he came 
into poverty.’ In Hag 18 Aéthibh has 712x, Weré 
masx. Talmud, Yoma, 216 asks: ‘Why is 7 not 
written? Answer: Because five [7 as numerical 
sign=5] things which were present in the first 
temple were wanting in the second, the ark of the 
covenant with kappéreth and cherubim, the holy 
fire, the Divine gracious presence (Shekinah), the 
Holy Spirit, and the Urim and Thummim.’ 

C. By means of the invention of punctuation 
(vowel signs and accents) between the 6th and 8th 
cent. it was sought to ensure the preservation of 
the traditional pronunciation ; perhaps there was 
also the intention of lightening the task of learners 
of the language. Unfortunately, we are without 
precise details as to the history of this invention ; 
the only point that is practically certain is that 
Syriac influence must be assumed. (In Syr. a point 
above the letter indicates the fuller, stronger pro- 
nunciation; a point under it the finer, weaker 
vocalization or even the absence of a vowel). 
Attention to these signs involved a large addition 
to the studies of the later Ma(s)soretes. For 
instance, 18 words beginning with lamed occur 
twice—in the one instance with shéwa (or hirek with 
following shéwa), in the other with pathah (cod. 
916 A.D., Is 8”); alphabet of words ending in a 
which oceur once (cod. 916 A.D., Is 341). 

D. Two systems of punctuation are completely 
known to us: (a) that employed in most MSS and 
in all printed editions, the so-called Tiberian, 
named from the city of Tiberias, where the study 
of the Ma(s)sora flourished for centuries. This 
system has special accents for the three books, 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Job.—(d) the supralinear 
punctuation, so named because all the vowel signs 
are placed over the consonants; it was in use, 
alongside of the Tiberian system, among a portion 
of the Jews of Babylonia (hence its usual designa- 
tion, ‘ Babylonian punctuation’) and Yemen (in 
Yemen till the 18th cent.). The signs for the prin- 
cipal vowels a, u, 7 are formed from the matres 
lectionis &,),°; the disjunctive accents have mostly 
the form of the letter with which their name 
begins: ¢g. 1=4p! zakeph, »=xnw tarha. The 
accentual system is certainly dependent upon the 
Tiberian ; the vowel system, too, gives the impres- 
sion, at least to the present writer, of less origin- 
ality. The most important MS in which this 
system is employed is ccd. Proph. post. Bab.- 
Petropol. 916 A.D. — The simple supralinear 
punctuation system adopted in many later Yemen 
codices is derived from the complicated system of 
cod. Petropol. 916 A.D. (G. Margoliouth, it is true, 
is of the opposite opinion). —(c) M. Friedlinder 
describes ‘ A third system of symbols for the Heb. 
vowels and accents’ in JOR, 1895, pp. 564-567. 
(In two fragments of Bible text found lately in 
Egypt and acquired by the Bodleian Library ; see 
Neubauer’s Catalogue, No. 2604, xi., and 2608, Thy}. 
Cf. C. Levias in AJSL xv. 157-164, and P. Kahle 
in ZATW xxi. (1901) pp. 273-317. 

kK. As the very name indicates, it was not the 
aim of the Ma(s)soretes to give anything new, but 
to preserve for future generations the Bible text 
exactly as it had come down to them, and this in 
regard not only to the consonantal text but also to 
its pronunciation. ‘Tendency’ of any kind was 
foreign to them. Instead of 549 in’ Is 142 we 
should certainly read >)7, but the former pro- 
nunciation is proved by Aquila and the Peshitta 


to have been in use before the punctuation. The 
name of the well-known Canaanite god can hardly 
have been Molekh, but Melekh ; but already LXX, 
Aq., Symm., Theod. have Médox = MT 49. 

Ff. The distinction between Ma(s)soretes and 
punctuators is no absolute one. The Ma(s)sora, 
as is shown by cod. 916 A.D., was complete before 
the end of the 9th century. Aaron b. Moses b. 
Asher, ‘the great teacher’ (9737 7D5D7), whose 
activity fell within the first third of the 10th 
cent., enjoyed already in his lifetime a great repu- 
tation, and as early as the year 989 the Bible 
codex supplied by him with punctuation and 
Ma(s)sora was regarded as the model codex and 
as authoritative. This is the judgment, too, of 
the writer of the St. Petersburg Bible MS B19a 
(1009 A.D.), Moses Maimonides, of David Kimhi 
and of the Jater Jews. Aaron ben Asher himself 
had a rival in Moses b. David b. Naphtali, whose 
views were different not only regarding many 
minutic of punctuation (daghesh, metheg, accents), 
but even, at least in some passages, regarding the 
consonantal text (see Ginsburg, Introd. pp. 241- 
286). In like manner there were not a few differ- 
ences amongst the older Ma(s)soretes. The tradition 
about the text was not a uniform one, and it must 
be acknowledged that there were different schools 
of Ma(s)soretes. According to the readings of the 
codices employed as standards must have been the 
different indications in the Mas(s)oretic rubrics; 
and S. Baer is not justified when, in the case of 
two statements that differ, he simply as a rule 
pronounces one to be wrong and corrects it from 
the other. 

G. The content of the Mas(s)ora was collected 
into special books or reproduced in Bible MSS. Of 
those collections the best known is the book which 
is named from its opening words 72x) 772» (ed. 
Frensdorff, Hanover, 1864) ; ef. Ginsburg, Introd. 

464. In the MSS the detailed statements of 
the Mas(s)ora magna, varying indeed greatly in 
extent, according to the inclination or the ability 
of the scribe, are found on the top and bottom 
margins, some at the end of a codex or a book, 
only a few at the beginning. For the fullest 
collection of such material we are indebted to Ch. 
D, Ginsburg. 

H. Lirerature.—H. L. Strack, art. ‘Massora’in PRE?ix. pp. 
388-394; || W. Bacher, ‘A contribution to the history of the 
term Massorah’ in JQR, 1891, pp. 785-790 ; ‘Die Massora’ in 
Winter und Winsche, Die jd. Litteratur seit Abschluss des 
Kanons, ii. (Trier, 1894) pp. 121-132; || Is. Harris, ‘The rise and 
development of the Massora’ in J@R, 1889, pp. 128-142, 223- 
257; || Ginsburg, Introd. (above, i. J) passim, esp. p. 421 ff. ; 
1 Elias Levita, n27 nodD 155, Venice, 1538, 4°; Ch. D. 
Ginsburg, The Massoreth ha-massoreth of E. L., withan Eng. 
tr. and . . . notes, London, 1867; J. Buxtorf, Tiberias sive com- 
mentarius masorethicus triplex, Basel, 1665 (ist ed. 1620); || S. 
Frensdorff, Massoretisches Wérterbuch, Hannover, 1876 (20 and 
387 pp.), 4°; || Ch. D. Ginsburg, The Massorah compiled from 
MSS, alphabetically and lexically arranged, London, 1880-85, 
3 vols. fol. (758, 838, and 383 pp.); || S. Baer und H. L. Strack, 
Die Dikduke ha-teamim des Ahron ben Moscheh ben Ascher, und 
andere alte grammatisch- massorethische Lehrstiicke, Leipzig, 
1879 (42 and 95 pp.). 

iv. EARLIER TRACES OF THE HEB. TEXT OF THE 
OT.—The work of the Ma(s)soretes was ended 
(see above, ili. F) at the latest in the 9th cent., 
and lies before us in this form in the St. Peters- 
burg codex of the Latter Prophets, 916 A.D., and 
in other MSS. What other means have we now 
of ascertaining what was the form of text in 
earlier times ? 

A. On the margins of many codices, sometimes 
also at the end, there are notices of differences 
between various authorities, and of readings found 
in MSS that are now lost. From these notices we 
gather, for instance, that the Jews of the West 
(2), ze. Palestine, differed from those of the 
East (719, n37>), .e. Babylonia, even in regard to 
their Bible text. This difference, moreover, con- 
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cerned not only the Prophets and the Hagiographa, 
but also the Pentateuch, not only the consonants, 
but also the punctuation ; ef. Ginsburg, Introd. 
pp. 197-240. The Eastern Madn°ha’é were not 
always at one among themselves ; the views of the 
scholars of Sura ditfered on not a few questions 
from those of the scholars of Neharde‘a. Cf. 
Strack, ‘ Ueber verloren gegangene Handschriften 
des, AT’ in Geo. Al. Kohut, Semitic Studies, 
Berlin, 1897, pp. 560-572. 

B. The quotations in the Talmuds and the 
oldest Midrashim. The present writer has called 
attention to the importance of these quotations in 
his Prolegomena critica in VT Heb., Leipzig, 1873, 
pp. 59-111, esp. p. 94 ff A prerequisite, which 
has not yet been supplied, for such investigations 
is critical editions of the Jewish literature just 
named. 

C. As to the activity of the Sopherim (ypap- 
uare?s), t.e. those students of the Law who pre- 
ceded the Ma(s)soretes, and Jaboured during the 
last centuries B.c. and at the beginning of the 
Christian era, we have, unfortunately, only very 
scanty information. The principal passage is 
Talmud, Nedariin, 376, 38a: ‘A law given to 
Moses on Sinai (7.e. a very ancient tradition) is 
the following: o 0 sqpd, the pronunciation fixed 
by the Sopherim, e.g. ov shamayim, accented on 
the penult ; ‘0 wey, the cancelling [of ewaw] by the 
Sopherim before 708 Gn 18° 24°, Nu 31”, Ps 6878, 
and before 7osvd Ps 367; yan x?) jp, words read 
which are not written in the text, e.g. m3 28 8%, 
wy» after 2x2 2S 16%, oyna Jer 3158, a9 after m Jer 
50”, nx before -$3 Ru 2", by Ru 3°27; pop xd) j2n9, 
words written but cancelled in reading, @.g. ¥, 
after the second n>) 2 K 538, nx) before mson Jer 
324, the second pm Jer 51°, the second waq Ezk 
485 ox Ru 3¥.’* This record does not give all the 
instances: there were many differences as to the 
presence or the absence of the waw conjunctive. 
There were more words read. but not written, 
and written but not read; see Frensdorff, Okhlah 
we okhlah, Nos. 97, 98; and Ginsburg, Massor. i. 
p. 54f. We learn from the above extract that the 
Sopherim were not simply copyists but revisers of 
the text.—A large part of their work consisted in 
removing everything which vould give offence in 
any way to pious souls when the sacred texts were 
used in the course of public worship. Further, 
the Divine names, especially the Tetragram maton, 
had to be protected against irreverent, and above 
all against frequent, utterance (see §§ v., vi., and 
Ginsburg, Introd. pp. 345-404). 

It may be assumed as certain that the results 
of the common labours of the Sopherim in Jeru- 
salem were utilized in the Bible codices that were 
prepared under their superintendence. ‘These 
codices would then serve as the basis of future 
copies. When differences were remarked between 
MSS, especially those kept in the sanctuary, it 
was the custom to follow the majority; cf. Pal. 
Talm. Ta‘anith, iv. fol. 68a[according to Sopherim, 
vi. 4, Resh Lakish is the author of the record]: 
‘Three codices of the Pent. were in the court of 
the temple. In Dt 33°? one read pyn, two ANYD ; 
they accepted the text of the two, and rejected 
that of the one. In Ex 24° one read ‘muy1, two 
yi; they accepted the text of the two, and re- 
jected that of the one. In one codex 7 was 
written nine times, in two eleven times; they 
accepted the text of the two, and rejected that of 
the one.’ (mvyt was, according to Talm. Meg. 
9a, one of the alterations made by the seventy- 


*It is worth while to remark that at least two of these ex- 
amples give the Eastern readings, namely, Ru 201 ns before 
b5 read but not written, and Jer 3211 nx) before myO7 written 
but not read. 


two elders in translating the Pentateuch into 
Greek. 7, as is well known, is written in the 
Pentateuch for both masculine and feminine 
gender ; 7 occurs in MT of the Pentateuch only 
eleven times). 

v. THE [IMPORTANCE OF THE OLD VERSIONS.— 
As really old MSS of the Heb. OT are not avail- 
able (11. C-E), the ancient Versions have been ex- 
amined in order to discover the character of the 
text at a period earlier than that for which the 
MSS and the Mas(s)ora give their evidence. On 
these Versions see the separate articles in the 
present work. Here it may be generally re- 
marked that an exhaustive use of these aids is 
unpossible so long as we are without critical 
editions. Such editions we do not as yet possess, 
whether of the LXX, the Targus, the Peshitta, 
or the work of Jerome. 

Of all the Versions the most important for our 
purpose is the Alexandrian, i.e. the LXX (see the 
Literature in Strack’s Hinleit. in das AT, §87, and 
art. SEPPUAGINY above). Although, as has been 
just remarked, a critical edition is not yet in 
existence (for Dr. Swete gives only the text of 
cod. B with the variants of the oldest uncials), 
this much can be affirmed with certainty that the 
Heb. text which was the basis of the Alex. trans- 
lation frequently differed from the MT. But from 
the circumstance of this difference it by no means 
follows that the Heb. text used for the LXX was 
a better one than the MT. (This assumption is a 
capital error in the painstaking work of A. W. 
Streane on Jeremiah). Owing to the variety of 
translators, a special examination is required for 
every part of the OT. The LXX is of most use 
for the recovery of the Heb. text in the books 
of Samuel, Ezekiel, and partially Kings. | For 
instance, in 1S 8%, where MT has oo>n3, LXX 
has rightly ra Bovedua budy, te. oa7p2. But in 
many passages the text was corrupt even prior 
to the LXX: for example, 1S 6” ‘50070’ and 
SIS) Way! OZ) 

The Hebrew exemplars from which the Alex- 
andrian translators worked had, at least in most 
of the books, the seriptio continua, that is, there 
was no separation of the words: for example, 
1 Ch 17” 4) 73) appears in LXX as kal avéjow ce 
==9)77N sy bi 20 on va5n, LXX rip mopelay avT@y ; 
18° 02 xa, LXX els Babos a’rdy (cf. Driver, Notes on 
Heb, text of Sam. p. xxx f.; Ginsburg, Introd. 
158-162). —The matres lectionis were less frequently 
employed than is now the case in the MT (et. 
Driver, /.c. pp. xxxii-xxxiv; Ginsburg, /.¢. pp. 
137-157.—It 1s uncertain whether any, or how 
many, MSS with the old Heb. (Canaanite) script 
were used by the Alex. translators, and hence 
whether deviations from the present MT may be 
explained by interchange of letters which resemble 
each other in the old form of writing (cf. Ginsburg, 
Introd. pp. 291-296; A. J. Baumgartner, L’état 
du teate du livre des Proverbes, Leipzig, 1890, pp. 
272-282). 

Of the revising activity of the Sopherim many 
traces are to be discovered from the LXX, a 
circumstance which shows that this activity had 
commenced Jong before. Ish-baal the son of Saul 
is called in the LXX ’lecBdcbe, as in MT nga wy 
(see vol. ii. 501 f.). The most of the emendations 
of the Sophervm (a md jpn) are found also in the 
LXX, e.g. Jer 24 123 ri Sdéav adrod for 23; but 
in two passages at least the ancient text is pre- 
served: 1S 388 ond odspe, LXX xaxodoyobyres 
4 i.e. onde ‘Dp, and Job 7% »by, LXX émt col, i.e. 
129: 

‘vi. OBSERVATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
TEXT OF THE OT.— What means have we of 
getting back to still earlier times? 

A. Comparison of parallel passages. Historical: 
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Gn 5, etc. and 1Ch 1; 2S 23° and 1 Ch V1; 
Sam., Kings passim, and Chron.; 2 K 18-20" 
and Is 36-39; 2 K 24'8-25%9 and Jer 52. Legis- 
lative: Ex 20 and Dt 5 (the Decalogue) ; Ly 117": 
= (Dt 144s Poetical 2s) 22—1bs) 1st sy 10a:) 96: 
106 and 1 Ch 168; Ps 14 and 53; Ps 40" and 
70: Ps 57'* and 108-; Ps 60>" and 10854. Pro- 
phetical: Is 24 and Mic 41°; Ob? and Jer 497%, 
Some of the differences which show themselves 
between parallel passages may be explained by 
the assumption that they are due to an intention 
on the part of a later author or redactor (even if 
this intention was based on nothing more than 
the principle of variatio delectat). ‘To: intemtion, 
for instance, must be ascribed the deviations of 
the Deuteronomie Decalogue from Ex 20. In- 
tention, too, explains the diversity of construction 
of the word o7>s ‘God,’ which is plur. in Ex 32% § 
(227) but sing. in Neh 938 (q2y7), and so 2 8 7% 33/0, 
but 1 Ch 17#! 422. It is very remarkable that the 
revising activity of the Sopherim is less manifest 
in Chronicles than in the books that were earlier 
accepted as canonical. One of David’s sons is 
called in 28 5'° yoy, LXX ’Edcadé, but in] Ch 14? 
yroya the original form of the name has been pre- 
served (cf. ngavx of 28 28 al. with ryavyx of 1 Ch 
83 qal.).—In many instances, however, we must 
assume an error in the tradition: Gn 10* 4 Riphath 
and Dodanim, 1 Ch | Diphath and Rodanim; 1 K 
56 [Eng. 425] $40,000,’ but 2 Ch 9% ©4000’; 1 K 7% 
©2000,’ but 2 Ch 4° ‘3000’; 1K 7% ‘knops’ 
(peka@ém), but 2Ch 4° ‘oxen’ (békarim). Both 
texts cannot be correct; the one or the other rests 
upon a mistake. Possible sources of error are: 
freaks of the eye or (in cases of dictation) the ear, 
wandering of the memory (¢.g. the putting down 
of a synonymous word, cf. 25 227 sips and Ps 18 
yw), false interpretation of abbreviations, or, 
conversely, failure to recognize the abbreviated 
form of words. All these sources of change and 
of error were of course at work also in those 
passages where, on account of the non-existence of 
a parallel passage, we cannot so readily recognize 
them. 

B. Carrying the Heb. text, as it presently exists 
in the so-called square script, back to the ancient 
Heb. form of writing. It is natural to assume 
that, in connexion with the change of written 
characters, errors must have slipped in, whose dis- 
covery may be facilitated by restoring the old 
script. The art. ALPHABET (vol. i. p. 70 ff) can 
now be supplemented and improved with the help 
of the admirable work of M. Lidzbarski, Hand- 
buch des nordsemitischen Epigraphik, Weimar, 
1898 (pp. 173-203, ‘Die Schrift der nordsem. 
Inschriften’), 

C. We have seen that the text of the OT bocks 
has undergone not a few changes since their com- 
position. We must be careful, however, not to 
exaggerate the importance of these changes. The 
circumstance that we are still in a position to 
analyze, in the main with perfect confidence, most 
sections of the Pentateuch, 7.e. to separate from 
one another the sources from which these sections 
have been composed, is a convincing proof «that 
even the sum of all the changes in question has 
been far smaller than one might be disposed to 
think, and far smaller than eritics like Aue. 
Klostermann have held it to be. ” 

vii. LirerATURE.—F. Buhl, Kanon und Teat des AT, Leipzig, 
1881 [Eng. tr. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark], §§ 23-99 ; F.G. Kenyon 
Our Bible and the ancient MSS, being a history of the text ‘and 
its translations?, London, 1896 ; T. H. Weir, A short history of 
the Heb. teat of the OT, Loudon, 1899 [both the last two works 
are of a popular character]; A. Loisy, Hist. critique du teate et 
des versions de la Bible, 2 vols., Paris, 1892. 95; A. Dillmann 


and F. Buhl, ‘Bibeltext des AT’ in PR#3 ii. 713-728; the OT 
Introductions of Eichhorn, Ed. Konig, H. L. Strack. 
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TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.— 


i. Introduction: Uncertainty about the Text of the Greek 
Testament. 
Materials for restoration of the text. 
. Manuscripts. 
2. Versions. 
. Quotations. z 
. Number of Variations increased by the new materials. 
. Rules of Textual Criticism. 
Literature and Addenda. 


{In this article ‘ Introd.’ or ‘ Introduction’ stands for Nestle’s 
Introd. to the Gr. NT., 1901). 

i. INTRODUCTION: UNCERTAINTY ABOUT THE 
TEXT OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT.—For the general 
reader, as a rule, no question exists about the text 
of the book which he is ‘reading. The copy in his 
hand is for him the work of the author. It is only 
under special circumstances that the question arises 
how far we may rely upon the text in our hands. 
Especially since the invention of the printing-press 
such circumstances have become much more rare, 
but they are far from having disappeared altogether. 
It may suffice to recall the obscurity in which the 
works of Shakespeare and the early editions of 
them are enveloped, or questions like that as to 
the origin of some Rubrics in the Prayer-Book.* 
But in the case of works composed at a time 
when their multiplication was possible only by 
means of copying, it requires little thought and 
experience to bring home this point with full 
force. It presses upon the mind with increased 
weight in the case of the NT, which was or is no 
‘book’ at all, properly speaking, but a collection 
of writings, a great many of which were at the 
outset not destined for publication and multiplica- 
tion. When St. Paul wrote his first letter to the 
Thessalonians he did not write it with the inten- 
tion that it should or might be published after- 
wards, and consequently did not give it the form 
appropriate to such an object. Neither had he— 
or she, perhaps a poor slave or an old woman— 
who first copied it the intention of copying it for 
publication. Hence parts may have already been 
omitted which did not appear of importance, e.g. 
the address, or the date and subscription ; sen- 
tences may have been abbreviated or expressions 
changed. It is similar with the Gospels. When 
the first collection of sayings of Jesus or the first 
narrative of His deeds was set down in writing, 
the next who copied it might feel inclined to 
enlarge it or to change any detail according to 
the form in which he had heard it, without any 
bad intention. 

In spite of this situation of things, not only 
readers but even editors of the Greek Testament 
rested for a long time satisfied in the naive belief 
that the next best, 7.e. worst, text in their hands 
was the text of the NT. When Erasmus finished, 
on the Ist March 1516, the first edition of the 
Greek Testament sold in print, he put at the 
end: Finis Testamenti totius AD GRCAM VERI- 
TATEM vetustissimorumque Codicum Latinorum 
fidem ad probatissimorum authorum citationem et 
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* A most significant example in German literature has been in- 
vestigated lately by Prof. Tschackert of Géttingen. What is the 
original text of the Confessio Augustana? It was handed to 
the emperor Charles v. on the afternoon of the 25th June 1530, 
in two copies, German and Latin. Both copies have disappeared. 
The Confession appeared in print as early as Sept. 1530, and two 
months later there was a semi-official publication of it by its 
author, Melanchthon; but neither of these gave the original. 
Therefore Prof. Tschackert examined 35 manuscript copiés, all 
dating from the year 1530, and nine of which once belonged to 
men who had subscribed the Confession. In an official docu- 
ment like this we expect now that all duplicates shall agree to 
the very letter. Yet, besides orthographical differences, Prof. 
Tschackert had to collect hundreds of variants, and the writer 
of the present article is convinced that the true text has not 
been restored by him in every case. In one case it concerns a 
quotation from the NT (Gal 18), where Prof. Tschackert, follow- 
ing his MS N, prints ‘der sei verflucht,’ ‘let him be accursed,’ 
while the present writer believes that the other MSS ARZ give 
the true reading, ‘das sei verflucht,’ é.e. ‘let it be cursed.’ 
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interpretationem ACCURATE recogniti, opera studi- 
oque D. Erasmi Roterodami. ‘This ad Grecam 
veritatem does not mean only ‘the Greek Original’ 
or ‘ the original Greek’ in contradistinction to the 
Latin translation, but was meant to include the 
idea of original correctness and integrity. Erasmus 
was convinced that he had (on the whole) edited 
the original Greek Testament. In like manner, it 
was no empty boast, but an expression of their 
full persuasion, when the Elzevir printers put in 
the preface of their edition of 1633 the words: 
textum ergo hubes nunc ab omnibus receptum IN 
QUO NIHIL IMMUTATUM AUT CORRUPTUM DAMUS. 
For the following comparison with the faithful 
representation of ancient monuments and inscrip- 
tions shows that they were really persuaded that 
they had given the original text to their readers 
(que, cum lapides ac monwumenta antiquorum quidam 
venerentur ac religuose representent, multo magis 
chartas has ab origine @eomvetorovs vindicandas 
a nvutatione ac corruptela iudicamus). And yet 
the difference is clear. In the case of an ancient 
imonument and inscription, the original is before 
our eyes, in our hands; in the case of literary 
works, we are removed from the original by 
thousands of years, and are brought into con- 
nexion with it only through a series of repeated 
copyings; and every fresh copy—perhaps even the 
first—was a source of errors, even when the copyists 
took all possible pains to be correct. We have 
already pointed out and accounted for the fact 
that in the case of the NT there was at first a 
period of textual laxity (cf. Westcott-Hort, §§ 6-14, 
“Transmission by writing,’ where it is shown how, 
even when the copyist has the intention of tran- 
scribing language (not sense), he, by mental action, 
passing from unconsctous to conscious, may come 
to introduce free modification of language and even 
rearrangement of materials). A few examples may 
show to what differences copying gave rise— 


What is the name of the tenth apostle in Mt 103? 


(a) One set of our witnesses gives Bxddaios. 

(b) Another, : Ae2eaios. 

(c) A third, combining (a+), Oxdduios 6 erixanbels Acb- 
Boios. 


(d) A fourth (6+a), 

(e) A fifth, 

(7) A sixth, 

(g) A seventh (=e+b+a), 


Ac@Buios 6 &. Oxddaios. 
Judas Zelotes. 
Judas the son of James. 
*Toudas 6 xuaoipevos AcB- 
Buios 6 éxizanueis Oxd- 
105 . 


(h) An eighth, Thatheus Zelotis.* 


Or, what was the clothing of John the Baptist? According to 
Mk 16 ‘Camel’s hair and a leathern girdle about his loins’? or 
only ‘the skin of a camel’ without a girdle (Szppiv zecperarou)? 
The latter is the reading of D, while the girdle is missing also 
in several Old Latin Mss. 

How does the Apocalypse and the NT conclude? We have— 
leaving out such minor variations as the addition of ‘Amen’ or 
“Amen, Amen,’ or the grace ‘of the Lord Jesus,’ or ‘our Lord 
Jesus,’ or ‘the Lord Jesus Christ,’ or ‘Christ’ alone—the varia- 
tions— 

(1) ‘With the saints’ (RV), 
(2) ‘With all’ (Vm), 

(3) ‘ With yow all’ (AV). 
(4) ‘With us all.’ 

(5) ‘With all the saints.’ 
(6) ‘ With all men.’ t 


* WH adopted (a) on the authority of NB 17, 124 ¢ corb 
vg me the Hier. doc. (apparently), and adduced § 304 among the 


examples of important or interesting readings, attested by NB,, 


but lost from the rest of all extant uncials; Tischendorf, on the 
contrary, preferred (b) on the strength of D 122 & Orig. Aug.— 
and so does Blass now—a reading which is by WH here and 
in Mk 318 declared ‘a Western corruption,’ these being the 
only two places where either name occurs. (¢) is a well- 
supported ‘Old Latin’ reading (a, b, h, found also in the Roman 
Chronography of 354, see art. Tuappmus) ; (g) is found in 243 
and the Apostolic Constitutions ; (h) in the Rushworth Gospels, 
on which see JTRSt, iii. p. 96. 

+ The third reading, ‘with you all,’ has no Gr. MS authority 
at all, but was retranslated by Erasmus from the Latin Vul- 
gate because the only Gr. MS of Revelation which was at his 
disposal was defective at the end; it has been retained in the 
Lutheran Version even after its revision, while the RV replaced 


On internal grounds it would be quite impossible to decide 
which is the true reading; how difficult a decision is on the 
basis of all arguments (witnesses and internal grounds) is shown 
by the difference between the latest editors. 

For more examples it is suflicient to refer to the margins of 
the AV (Mt 111 ‘Some read’; 2626 ‘Many Greek copies have’; 
Lk 102 ‘Many ancient copies add these words’ ; 1736 ‘This 
36th verse is wanting in most of the Greek copies’; Jn 1813, 
Ac 256 ‘as some copies read’; 1 Co 151, Eph 612, Ja 218, 2 P 22.1), 
2Jn8); but especially to those of the KV which are crowded 
with such remarks as ‘Some (many) ancient authorities read 
(insert, omit, etc.)’ from Mt 118 down to Rev 222!. Cases like 
the Doxology of the Lord’s Prayer, the close of the Second 
Gospel, the comma Johanneum (1 Jn 57), will readily occur to 
the mind of the reader. : 

It is not possible here to count up all the ways 
in which errors may originate; every one who 
has to do with copying and printing has some 
testimony to bear regarding it. One of the com- 
monest is, for instance, the so-called homoioteleuton, 
by which arise what our printers call ‘match’ or 
‘funeral,’ whereby a passage is either written twice 
or totally omitted ; the latter being, of course, the 
more dangerous case. By such an omission in the 
editions of Erasmus the words xapiy !—xapi ? (Ja 4°) 
were wanting in the Bibles of Luther till 1568 or 
even longer. Another equally frequent source of 
error is the transposition ot letters (especially 
where liquide are concerned) or of words. In Jn 
8” six possibilities are represented in the position 
of the words: ‘Jesus spake unto them ’— 


1) avrots EX\dAnoev 6 Inoods, SB, 

avrots 6 ’Incobs EXdAnoev, EF, 

3) €AdAnoev atrois 6’ Inoods, D 1, 33, 

4) éMdAnoev 0 Inoois atrots, Cyril, iv. 484, 
(5) 6’Inoods avrots €Xd\noev, TR, 

(6) 6 Incods éhddnoev adrots, N?; 


and a seventh, the combination of (1) and (4), is 
given by N* adrots éhddqoev 6’ Inoods abrois. 

A third source is the addition of words which the 
copyist found missing ; the subject, for instance, as 
‘God,’ ‘the Lord,’ ‘Jesus.’ By such a (wrong) sup- 
position, ¢.g., the text is explained which ascribes 
the Magnificat, Lk 1, to Mary instead of Elisabeth 
(see Introd. ad loc.). 

In view of all the perils to which literary works 
like the NT have been exposed, it is really astonish- 
ing to find how much has been preserved, and, on 
the whole, how faithfully. And we willingly 
subscribe to the words ot Bengel, placed at the 
end of the editio minor of the ‘NT in the original 
Greek,’ which is at present the nearest approach 
to the goal, that of WH: IJpsa summa in libris 
omnibus salva est, ex Dei providentia: sed tamen 
ilam ipsam providentiam non debemus eo allegare, 
ut a lima quam accuratissima deterreamur. But 
also the sequel will still hold good: Horwm, qui 
precessere, neque defectum exagitabimus, neque ad 
eum nos adstringenus: corum, qui sequentur, pro- 
Sectum neque postulabimus in presenti, neque pre- 
cludemus in posterum; queelibet etas pro sua facul- 
tate veritatem investigare et amplecti, fidelitatemque 
in minimis et maxinis prestare debet. 

ii. MATERIALS FOR RESTORATION OF THE TEXT. 
—The means of arriving at the original text, and 
the rules for the application of these means, are 
of. course the same for the NT as for other 
literary works of antiquity; only that for the 
NT we.are in a much better situation than. for 
most other works, as, for instance, the Greek and 
Latin classics, or the OT, owing to the abundance, 
variety, and comparative excellence of the docu- 
ments at our disposal. These documents are: 
Manuscripts, Versions, Quotations. The colophon 
it by the first (and second). Also the fourth does not seem to 
have any MS authority, but to be, as Ed. Reuss styled it, piwn 
correcturis aut typothetee suspiriwm in a Basle edition of 1545, 
from which it passed over into the edition published in the 


same year and place by Melanchthon, who mentions, however, 
vuay in his Appendix (/ntrod. p. 159 is to be supplemented). 


With (5) compare the reading of D* (for 3) in He 1329, t 


; 
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of the first edition of Erasmus, quoted above, 
mentions these three classes of documents. 

1. Manuscripts (cf. WH, §§ 98-106).—The first 
place in the class of MSS would be held by those of 
the authors themselves if they were extant—the 
autographs. The possibility of their existence 
eannot be denied, seeing that we have documents 
written on papyrus, 7ée. on the same writing 
material which was used in NT times, and from 
regions not far removed from the birthplace of the 
NT, of twice, almost three times the age which 
the autographs of the NT would have to-day (see 
art. WRITING, p. 950"). But, as a matter of fact, 
the NT autographs have been lost. Already 
Ireneeus appeals only to careful and old copies (ev 
maot Tols orovdalos Kal dpxatlos avtiypdpos), and the 
testimony of those who have themselves seen the 
author (kat paprupotytwy airav éxelywy Tov Kar’ Cy 
rov Lwdvynv éwpaxdrwy), and to internal evidence (Kal 
Tov Noyou diddoKovTos Nuas). 

On the style in which the autographs of the NT may have 
been written, and the whole question how we have to conceive 
of them, see Introd. p. 29ff., and art. Wririne, p. 951. Of 
expressions referring to books and writing we have in the NT: 
B.Br0s, BiBAlov, iBrapidiov (only in NT [Rey.], with the variant 
PiBAwdpiov), meuSpuvasr, Neprn, xhArcpos, idayv, ypagey, etc, 


The hope which Bengel expressed with reference 
to the much disputed passage 1 Jn 57 etiam atque 
etiam sperare licet, si non autographum Johanneum 
at altos vetustissimos greecos . . . in occultis divine 
providentic forulis latentes suo tempore productum 
iri, has been fulfilled lately in a way that could 
not have been expected at his time. 


Erasmus (1516) had at his disposal for his first edition only 
one or two MSS, the oldest being of the 10th cent. : Stephen 
used for his Regia (1550), besides the printed edition of Ximenes, 
two uncials (DL) and 13 cursives. The London Polyglot (1657) 
was for the first time able to make use of the Codex Alexan- 
drinus. More additions to the stock of witnesses were made by 
Mill (1707), Bengel (1734), especially Wetstein (1751) ; but of the 
two MSS which are now reckoned best, the Vaticanws was not 
yet accessible in a trustworthy form, and the Sinaiticus was 
not yet discovered. 


Tischendorf knew in his 7th edition (the last 
which he fully completed) for the Gospel 52 uncial 
MSS or fragments of such, at the head of them the 
codex Sinaiticus, ascribed by him to the middle of 
the 4th cent.* When Gregory completed the Pro- 
legomena to Tischendort’s editio octava, he counted 
for the Gospels alone about 25 uncials more; and 
in the most recent work on the subject, Gregory’s 
German revision of the said Prolegomena (/'ezxt- 
kritik des Newen Testamentes: Erster Band, 1900), 
he describes 97, promising the description of 4 
more for the appendix. It is similar with the 
other parts of the NT. And while hitherto very 
few MSS had been known on papyrus (the writing 
material of Apostolic times), and none earlier than 
the age of Constantine, now several fragments on 
papyrus have been found recently, and two at least 
are assigned to the 3rd cent. (see WRITING, p. 952°). 

Of cursive or minuscle MSS (see on them art. 
WRITING, p. 954*) about 3000 are now known, if we 
include the Lectionaries ; and 2000, so it is esti- 
mated by Gregory, wait for description and classi- 
fication. As a whole the cursive MSS are less 
valuable than the uncials, but several of them are 
very important, even more than uncials, because 
the text of a cursive MS, in spite of the recent 
date of the MS, may be much older than that of 
an uncial. It is impossible to give here a list either 
of the uncials or, still less, of the cursives; some 
of the former have been treated in separate 
articles, see A, ALEPH, B, C, D, L; we must refer 
to Tregelles’ revision of Horne’s Introduction 
(vol. i, 1856), Tischendorf-Gregory, Scrivener- 
Miller +, Gregory, i. (see Literature). 

* Compare also the table in WH, § 19, showing the late date 
at which primary MSS have become available. 


Special attention is due, though they have rfot 
received it hitherto, to the Lectionarves, 1.e. the 
manuscripts of ecclesiastical lessons taken from 
the NT (WH, §§ 103, 104; Scrivener, i. 74 ff., 327 ff. ; 
Gregory, Texthritik, 1. 327 ff.). ‘Comparatively 
few of them have as yet been collated. Some of 
these have been found to contain readings of 
sufficient value and interest to encourage further 
inquiry in what is as yet an almost unexplored 
region of textual history, but not to promise con- 
siderable assistance in the recovery of the apostolic 
text’ (WH, /.c.). Liturgical books are always con- 
servative, are official books, and can be localized 
with much more certainty than other MSS of the 
NT. Gregory is inclined to believe that the order 
of lessons read on Sundays originated perhaps 
as early as the first half of the 2nd cent., that for 
the Saturdays towards the end of the third quarter 
of this century, and that for the week - days 
towards the end of the same century (p. 337). In 
the Apostolic Constitutions, ii. 57, it is prescribed 
that, after the Lessons from the OT, are to be 
read the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of 
Paul, and after this, by the deacon or presbyter, 
the Gospels of Matthew and John, Luke and 
Mark. No mention is here made at all of the 
Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse. This is 
exactly the old Canon of the Syriac Church (see 
SykIAc VERSIONS, p. 647). The redactor of the 
Constitutions knows, apparently, the First and 
Second Epistle of Peter, but he does not make use 
of James, 1-3 John, Jude, and Rev. ; for the refer- 
ences to Ja 1®*7 and Rey 2218-19 (ed. Lag. p. 203, 10. 
204, 9) must be changed into Didache, ch. 4, Dt 
42 (see Zahn, Geschichte des Kanons, ii. 182f.). 
Up to the present day no lessons from Rev. are 
found in the system of the Greek Church; and 
there seem to be preserved Lectionaries which even 
do not contain lessons from the Catholic Epistles 
either ; see Apost. 65 (Scriv.=68 Greg.), a MS in 
the possession of the Baroness Burdett - Coutts, 
ii, 25, though it may be only of the 14th cent. 
(according to Gregory ; 12-13th ace. to Scrivener). 
A MS like this, which has preserved such an old 
system of lessons, is likely to contain also a text 
of ancient character. Up to the present, however, 
these MSS have not been examined on this point. 

2. Similarly the second class of our documents 
has been enriched, namely, the ancient Versions. 

See WH, S§ 107-122; art. Verstons, and the separate artt. 
ARABIC, vol. i. p. 136; ARMENIAN, tb. 153; EGyprian, ib. 668; 
Ermroric, tb. 741; Larix, vol. iii. p. 47; Syriac, p. 645; VULGaATE, 
p. 873. 

The very first edition of the Gr. Test., the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot of Cardinal Ximenes (1514-17), 
placed side by side with the Greek Text the Latin 
Vulgate,* and even remodelled the former after 
the latter in various places (especially 1 Jn 57; see 
art. SEPTUAGINT, p. 440"). On Erasmus see above 
(p. 732"). Beza (1519-1605) made a modest begin- 
ning with the use of Oriental Versions, publishing 
a triglot edition of the NT, 1569 fol., Greek, 
Latin, and Syriac, the latter edited by Immanuel 
Tremellius, and using for Acts and 1 and 2 Cor. an 
Arabic Version, put at his disposal by Franciscus 
Junius. These versions were presented in a con- 
venient combination by the ‘Polyglots’, especially 
that of Walton, 1657 (Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
and, for the Gospels only, Persian). J. Fell (1675) 
took care to insert in his apparatus the Gothic and 
the Coptic, as versiones antiquissimas et a regioni- 
bus qua patet orbis maxime distantibus orientes. 
But the older of the Egyptian Versions, the Sahidic, 
was first mentioned in 1778, and edited in 1799; 


* On the Gr. MSS used by St. Jerome, see, besides the Epi- 
logus of Wordsworth-White (pp. 653-671); E. Mangenot, Rev. 
des Sciences Eeclésiastiques (Jan. 1900); J. H. Bernard, Herma- 


thena (xi. No. xxvii. 1901, 335-342). 
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and of an older Syriac Version, only one, and this 
a mutilated MS, had been made known by Cureton 
as late as 1858, till the Syriac-Sinai palimpsest 
was discovered by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson in 
1892. F. C. Burkitt is inclined to ascribe the 
latter MS to the end of the 4th cent.; and there is 
no doubt that the version contained in it is in’ 
some way or other connected with the Diatessaron 
of Tatian, the pupil of Justin Martyr, i.e. a work 
of the third quarter of the 2nd century. 

3. The mention of Justin may lead to our third 
class of documents, the Quotations (ef. WH, g$ 123- 
126, ‘Fathers’). The finds of the last century 
have greatly enriched this source (ef. Clem. ad 
Corinthios, Barnabas, Hermas, Aristides, Didache, 
ete.); and for those Fathers whose works had 
been previously known, but only in inadequate 
editions, trustworthy editions are now everywhere 
in the course of preparation or publication ; cf. the 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorwm, 
edited by the Academy of Vienna (now more than 
40 vols.), and Die Griechischen Christlichen Schrift- 
steller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, to be published 
by the Academy of Berlin (up till now 7 volumes, 
including 3 of Origen). 

For illustrations of how untrustworthy the printed editions 
have hitherto been, partly owing to the fault of the editors, see 
Introd. p. 145ff., from Origen, Cyril, Cyprian; on Ephraem 
Syrus see F. C. Burkitt in Teats and Studies, vii. 2. 

And yet the importance of the quotations is very 
great. Some of the Christian writings belong to 
the lst cent.,* of most of which the date and birth- 
place are exactly known: thus they help us as 
landmarks for the fixing of texts handed down 
in MSS of unknown origin. Especially valuable 
are those passages in which the Fathers refer to 
the manuscripts in their hands (dyriypaga, exem- 
plaria, libri) and their variants, from Irenzus 
downwards (see above, p. 734), and it is strange 
that these passages are not yet collected and 
sifted. 

Most welcome will be Sancti Irenei Novum Testamentum, 
edited by W. Sanday, advertised as in preparation by the Oxford 
University Press; on Clement of Alexandria see P. M. Barnard 
(T. and St. v. 5, but only for Gospels and Acts); on Tertullian, 
Ronsch, Das Neue Testament Tertullians ; see also Introd. p. 
144 ff. From Augustine alone P. de Lagarde collected 29,540 
quotations from the NT, together with 13,276 from the OT (now 
in the Library of G6ttingen [MS Lagarde, 34]); Dean Burgon, 
with the help of several ladies, filled 16 thick volumes of 
quotations, which were acquired atter his death by the Trustees 
of the British Museum. See Ed. Miller, Textual Commentary 
upon the Holy Gospels, 1. i. pp. xiif., xx ff. 

On the other hand, it is clear that all depends on 
the exactness with which the author has quoted 
his text. Amongst the earliest quotations we may 
reckon the use made in the NT itself by one 
writer of an earlier writing, for instance by Luke 
and Matthew of Mark, by Jude of 2 Peter, or vice 
versa. 

4. Number of Variations increased by new 
materials. — Bewildering as this cloud of wit- 
nesses is, still more bewildering is the mass of 
variants presented by them. Already in the time 
of Mill the number of variations in the NT was 
estimated as 30,000. Scrivener reckoned in 1874 at 
least four times that quantity, Schatf (Companion, 
1892) stated that now. it cannot fall much short of 
150,000, i.e. more variants than words, or, as the 
NT consists of 7959 verses, about 20 variants for 
every single verse. And yet every new document 
that comes to light increases them. ‘Take so short 
a letter as that of Jude. The discovery of the 
codex Sinaiticus alone brought to light 9 readings 
not recorded before in Tischendorf’s 7th ed., among 

a6 a any as a hundred ecclesiastical 
ea Bee ee tie olieeh ane codex of the NT; while 
between A.D. 500 and A.D. 600 (within which limits our five oldest 
MSS n-ay be considered certainly to fall) there exist about two 
hundred Fathers more’ (Dean Burgon, Last Twelve Verses of 
Mark, p. 21). 


si 


them the addition of kai fwHs after cwrnplas in v.3, 
and the substitution of racay puxjv for mdvras rods 
ageBets in v.). 

The first part of the Amherst Papyri, published by Grenfell 
and Hunt, 1900, supplied the single verse He 1! written (along 
with Gn 11) in a small uncial hand of the late 3rd, or more prob- 
ably early 4th cent., at the top of a papyrus leaf containing 
a letter from Rome. It furnishes the reading ois crorpéowy 
juay not recorded before. In the same volume was published 


a single vellum leaf, dating apparently from about the 5th or 
6th cent., containing Ac 211-22 with lacune; it furnished as 
singular readings v.12 xpos ov carov; v.13 ExachecSov Alvovres, 
the latter reading being practically that of D (AsxyAgbofov 
Aéyovres), With which D had stood hitherto alone, instead of 
nAsvaCovres (Or OieyAzveCovres) cAgyov.* Even in the case of docn- 
ments known from early times a fresh revision will enrich (or 
correct) the critical apparatus of our present editions. Of., for 
instance, the notes of the present writer on cod. D in ZWTh, 
1895, 157 ff., and the collation of this codex in NT Gr. Suppl. 
p- 66. The reading rapaxcerotwey (proes. hist.) in Ac 2112, not 
mentioned by Blass in 1895 (Gott.), has been received by him into 
his text in 1896 (Lips.). On certain readings of B see /ntrod. 
p. 289. On1P 116 Tischendorf states that NC have 6m yiypur- 
vot, in reality they have 0 yéyp. etc. F.C. Burkitt was the 
first to make out, in 1899 (J/TASt, i. 278), that the Old Latin MS 
k vead in Mk 1534 by its first hand maledixisti, corroborating 
thus avedicas of D. Inregard to the Gothic translation of Ulfilas, 
Tischendorf does not mention the very curious reading mana- 
gaint, In 715=turbe, tor "lovdaior (see cod. f), and the fact that 
there are various readings on the margins, as zeuxjowun: 1 Co 
133, aveqviverxers Gal 421, yuxs Eph 119, 

The same holds good of the Versions and of the Futher's, that 
a new revision will greatly enlarge or rectify the critical appa- 
ratus of our present editions. Cf. Mk 7i sue: evarn Dabe; yet 
cf. Clem. of Alexandria, who is older than any of our MSS: 6 “ev 
yop ros yeiherw ayoeray rwos (583); tors yup nal 6 rads 6 TOS 
ysireoiy ayoray (614). The use of eyerey is of course a re- 
miniscence of Ps 7836; see Clem. Strom. iv. 32 (Dind. ii. 334, 
1. 2, compared with 333, 1. 27, where Ps 5811 is a misprint for 
‘78’) axexe: areory L 2Pe Clem. Rom. ; but in Clem. ad Cor. 
i. 15 only cod. A has ez:or1, cod. H é&riys. The reading 
paxéy or puxxey (cod, O) Mt 522, in the Apostolic Constitutions, 
li. 22; apyoley for rpérqy in Lk 1522, ib, ii. 41 (cf. NNTP in the 
Syriac translation of I Clem. ad Cor. 47 for zpyuiny). 

We leave out—for want of space—all variations 
concerned with the later additions to the text, as 
headings, summaries, numbering of sections, stichi, 
quotations, miracles, Eusebian sections, notes on 
the voyages of Paul, noting of church lessons, ete. ; 
though some of these particulars are of great im- 
portance for the history of the text, especially for 
the classification of MSS. Only by way of ex- 
ample we may mention that Tischendorf gives, for 
the inscription of the Epistle of Jude, eleven, and 
for its subscription twelve different forms ; for the 
heading of the Apocalypse their number actually 
rises to eughteen. We confine ourselves strictly to 
the text. 

If any of our readers is startled by this mass of 
variations, though it will no longer cause him 
dogmatical anxieties and heart-burnings as it did 
to J. A. Bengel in former times, he may console 
himself, in the first place, by observing that the 
variety is not nearly so great as it might have been, 
and as it actually is in a closely allied department, 
—that of the Apocryphal literature (Gospels, Acts, 
eves): 

Let us compare the statement of A. C. Headlam, 
on the Clementine literature (J7/ASt, iii. 48), and 
simply cast a glance at the very first item in 
Tischendorf’s 2nd ed. of the Lvangelia Apocrypha, 
the so-called ‘ Protevangelium Jacobi.’ Take as an 
example Tisch. 24, where the original text said 
that ‘the chapiters of the temple wailed and were 
rent from the top to the bottom’ at the murder of 
the tather of John the Baptist by Herod. One 
manuscript writes that the priests rent ra twarca 
avrwy, another changes this into Kal €Ophyyncay Opivov 
peyar. 

We have nothing like this in the canonical 
NT. Even the greatest variations offered by D 

* Tiow common such variations are may be seen from Wis 1144, 


where the very same example occurs: &xsirov yaevelovres NAB, 
| Qeoreirévres Ex Accafov C. 
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(in Luke and Acts, which have been called ‘ monstra 
potius quam vari lectiones’) are tame compared 
with these. Nevertheless, we should be only too 
glad to have a thread of Ariadne to guide us 
through the labyrinth of NT criticism. 

5. Rules of Vextual Criticism. —To meet this 
want, the rudes drawn up for literary criticism in 
general have been applied to the N'T in particular. 
We can only touch on some of them. First of all, 
that of Bengel: proctivi scription prestat ardua, 
which is commonly quoted in the shorter but less 
balanced form: difficilior lectio placet or difficilior 
lectio principatum tenet. Under this rule falls that of 
Griesbach : Brevior lectio preferenda est verbosiort ; 
also that which Wordsworth-W hite formulated (in 
the Oxford Latin NT): Vera lectio ad finem vic- 
toriam reportat [i.e. where a phrase occurs several 
times with variations, that reading is the true one 
which is attested at the later places: ‘supe enim 
scribe quod primo loco pro mendo habent, secundo 
pro vero agnoscunt’].* But it is clear that these 
rules have a very limited application. Internal 
judgement is liable to much error, even if the textual 
critic has a special gift—and has developed it by 
practice—of divining what the author is likely to 
have written (intrinsic probability), and what a 
copyist is likely to have made him seem to have 
written (transcriptional probability). 

Of greater importance is the external evidence, 
the MSS, Versions, Quotations. But here again 
some warnings are necessary. For instance, the 
rile of Sauppe: ‘Do not overrate your Codex,’ 
that which you may have discovered (as Tischen- 
dorf did with §&), or in which you are for some 
reason or other specially interested. Or the rule 
from the Ten Commandments for a philologist —we 
think they are by the late Professor A. Lehrs of 
Kénigsberg—‘ Thou shalt worship no Codices.’ Or 
the saying: ‘Common sense is older than any 
Codex’; or in Latin: ‘ Ratio et iudicium centum 
codicibus potiora.’ 

How are we to sift and judge the evidence? 
That it is not allowable to cownt the witnesses is 
now generally acknowledged ; in theory, too, it is 
acknowledged that we have to distinguish between 
the age of the MS and that of its text; but in 
practice too great weight is still allowed to the 
oldest of our MSS. Neither is it sufficient to 
follow an eclectic cowrse,+ to decide each case by 
itself, to stop at the comparison of single readings. 
This is only the first step; and for this it is sufti- 
cient to take the most significant variations, i.e. 
(a) such as offer a considerable divergence of 
meaning with a small variation of form, whether 
it be brought about (a) accidentally or (8) by pur- 
pose; or (6) such as offer identity of meaning with 
great variation of form; or, finally (c), additions, 
omissions, and transpositions. 

Such passages are, for instance, for (a) from 
Revelation {— 

1> Adoav7t, NAC... 
NovcavTt, QP . 2 

8 derod, SAQ... 
dyyédov, P.. 

1338 © 666,’ almost all. 

*616, C 11 (MSS quoted by TIrenzeus). 


* Of. further : ‘id verius, quod prius,’ called by Dean Burgon an 
axiom which holds every bit as true in Textual Criticism as in 
Dogmatic Truth (Last Verses, 76). 

+ How dangerous an eclectic course is may be seen from the 
latest recension of the NT, that of B. Weiss, who reads in Lk 52 
rrodpie doo (diminutive, and do as second word), a reading 
which none of our witnesses offers— 

ND... S00 doin. 
BB. . . racic dio. 
AC* . . . 300 rAod pio. 
t In the first line is put the reading adopted in the text by 
MEP Only a selection of the witnesses is given, chiefly uncial 
a bs} 3. 


2214 aivovres Tas oToNGs aiTav, NA... 
movoovres Tas evToAds ato), QM... 
But as in Rev. the documents are rare, it is of 
greater importance to quote from other books— 
Mk qmbpe, BL. 
érole, almost all. 


Lk 3° IwBAd, N*BD*(w8nr). 
"Tw376, the rest. 
1 Co 133 Kavyjowpa, SAB 17.* 
Kavdngopat (-w-), the rest. 
He 2 xdpirr, almost all. 
xwpis, M 67", mentioned by Origen. 
LTi 4° dywutipeta, R*AC. 
overdrC5pmeda, ®* DL, 
1P 1% omopés, BEL. 
pOopas, NAC. 
2P 2% détkovpeva, N* BP. 
Kouovtpevot, NAC . 
5 dmdras, NA*C. 
dydmats, A®B. 
Jude } dydaras, SBKL. 
amdras AC.F 
»> 23 ols ev eXeGTE. . . ods O€ EXeGTe, NB (with 


minor variations). 
obs 5¢ éXéyyere. . . ous 6€ EdXearé, A. 


(6) Of the second class compare— 


Mk 3° rwpdce, almost all. 
vexpwoet, D, old lat. syr™*. 


* WH adduce for this reading also Clement of Alexandria, 
614 : kori yep zai 6 Awos 6 TOS YEAtoIV ayuxay (See above, p. 735), 


fork noel AACS Ta pudiOovs TO cain, Ive xavyncrrai, ‘for so the 
parallelism to rois xeAeciw makes it necessary to read ; the only 
extant MS has zevii,cere.’ 


As the passage is of primary import- 


ance, the present writer consulted the future editor of the 
works of Clement (for the Berlin edition), Dr. Stahlin, who does 
not think this change justified, pointing to the preceding ec@w 


82, which refers to a violent martyrdom. We may refer further 


to Clement, 588 ff., where Clement, after several references to 
1Co 13, mentions examples of heathen who endured the fire 
(Postumus, Anaxarches), and goes on to say: méve: 52 érevblége 
HRY... TH THMGayW UToTiog TYP) . ~~ THIS Oeais araprmeEVy 


GiAleis kdovAwTOS evw TEPITOAL TO THU TapadoUcE TIS TOUTOU KLoveu 


Exerbos Suveeiveis. Here there seems to be a reference to 1 Co 


/ 133 as well as to Mt 1028. 


+ Here, as in Lk 352, 1Co 133, the decision of WH seems 
influenced-by their predilection for NB. To what is remarked 
CUntrod. p. 324 ff.) on these two passages add the following: 
Whatever view may be taken of the relation of 2 Peter to Jude, 
it seems clear (1) that the reading must be the same in both 
Epistles, either érvarais or &yarous ; the one Epistle quoting from 
the other—Peter from Jude, or Jude from Peter. (2) To the 
present writer, at least, it is clear that erarais is the true 
reading. The apparatus of Tischendorf is very misleading, as 
the translation of Jerome (convivia in Peter, epul@ in Jude) 
testifies in both cases for erara: = diversions, pastimes. Cf. 
in Jude the reading ewx.e: in cod. 66%; Protev. Jacobi, 6.1: 
dietAavay avdriy 57. 2 (cod. L): eis rAdvny avrys = pseudo-Matthias 
8. 4ad solatiwm; Sir 1416 ararycov tiv Puxyy cov=‘let thy soul 
fare delicately’ (Taylor, Heb. 932); Syriac 375 (lit. =réprayv) for 


} Here WH remark : ‘ The smooth reading of A, etc., has every 
appearance of being a correction of the difficult double ércare of 
Nand B. ... Some primitive error evidently affects the pas- 
sage. Perhaps the first gaexre . . . is intrusive.’ Cf., on this 
verse, the elaborate paper by R. A. Falconer in the Hapositor, 
Sept. 1901; but note that the Didache, or, rather, the still older 
writing which forms the basis of the first part of the Didache, 
clearly testifies for iAéyxere. In the only extant MS of the 
Didache, it is true, ovs wiv éreious has fallen out, in its Latin 
text also &AA& ols ety Ertykeis before it and sep? d: dy xporeity 
after it; but after the Apostolic Canons (Greek and Syriac) we 
must read in the Didache od wirtoes revere evOpwrov, &A& ods 
[ety EAivELs <ols d: tAtwoes>, repl 38 dv spocelén, os dt dyarious 


ixtp civ Yuxny cov. The passage seems one of the best examples 
of the value of quotations, and yet the latest commentator does 
not even quote it (Bigg), and Falconer declared that nothing 
can be made of the supposed reference in the Didache on 
the question whether there are three or two clauses in the 
verse. 
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Mt 177° oNyortoriay, NB eurs. syr™ ama 
amoriavy, CDEF ... itvg... 


(c) Of the third for additions, omissions, 
transpositions— 


Mt 5” 6 dpygsuevos rE ddeAPE adrod, NB. 

+ elk, most. * 
Tov vurdiov, NBC... 

+Kal ris viudys, DX*Z... latt 
syr™ ve hl, with the remark of Thomas that ‘the 
bride’ is not found in all copies, especially not in 
the ‘Alexandrian’; see on the importance of this 
difference for the explanation of the parable a 
paper of A. Hilgenfeld in ZWTh, xliv. (1901) 
pp. 545-553. 

It is sufficient to recall the doxology in the 
Lord’s Prayer, the end of Mark, 1 Jn 5”. 

Transpositions— 

Jn 7-8" stands after Lk 2138 in the closely- 
related MSS 13-69-124-346, the principal members 
of the so-called Ferrar group. 

In Romans ‘the great doxolegy’ (162-”) is 
found also after 14*3 in AP 5, 17, here alone in the 
‘Syrian’ text (Greek, Gothic, and Syriac). On 
the inferences which may be drawn from this 
fact, see WH, Appendix, Lightfoot, Bibl. Ess. 
287 tf., and Zahn, Hinleitung, on the one hand, and 
on the other Fr. Spitta, Untersuch. iiber den Brief 
des Paulus an die Romer (Zur Gesch. wnd Litt. des 
Urchristentums, iii. 1, 1901). Textual criticism 
here passes over into higher criticism. Cf., further, 
B. W. Bacon, ‘The Doxology at the end of 
Romans’ (JBL xviii. 167-176).+ 

These examples show that, according to WH 
at least, 8 and B, and especially the combination 


SB, have preserved in most cases the true reading. 
But WH came to this decision not on the basis of 
the intrinsic merits of these readings, but led by 
their important principle: Anowledge of documents 
should precede final judgment of readings (§ 38) ; 
and: All trustworthy restoration of corrupted texts 
is founded on the study of their jistory, that is, 
of the relations of descent or alfinity which con- 
nect the several documents (§ 49). This is un- 
doubtedly the true principle, and may be called 
the historical or genealogical method of textual 
criticism. It consists in the attempt to retrace the 
history of the text in the opposite direction from 
that which it has taken, 7.e. from recent times 
backwards, step by step, if possible to the very 
original. In many cases (compare the Heb. OT 


and 


25! 


* To the witnesses for the omission of ¢iz is to be added the 
Didascalia as edited by Lagarde (p. 5326); the Constitutions, 
li. 53 (p. 7921, ed. Lagarde, not mentioned in his Index), and the 
MS of the Didascalia published by Mrs. Gibson in the Studia 
Sinaitica, add eiz7,PN- 

+ In a note at least we may touch on the question of Con- 
jectural Emendation. There has been so much misuse of this 
art, that of late it has fallen somewhat into contempt; and, on 
the other hand, there are so many good documents for the NT 
at our disposal, that its place is very inconsiderable (WH, 
§§ 93-95) ; but to say that Conjectural Emendation must never 
be resorted to, even in passages of acknowledged difficulty 
(Scrivener 4, ii. 244), or to say that it is not allowed ‘préter de 
Lesprit & Esprit saint’ (Lagrange, Revue Biblique, 1900, 206), is 
to gotoofar. The reading guovere of the TR in Ja 42 seems to be 
a conjecture of Erasmus put forward in his second edition ; 
azoicnnow, mentioned by WH among the suspected readings, is 
a conjecture of Nosselt, approved by J. C. Vollgraff (de tribus 
locis interpolatis in Evangelio secundum Marcwm, Mnemosyne, 
1901, 148-161). When the present writer hit upon the reading 
tx) <éyroy instead of ix! ro70y or éx} rAsiay (Rev 1817), received into 
the text by Baljon, it was by mere conjecture, though it was con- 
firmed afterwards by the reading super mare of Primasius (the 
confusion of +éyrov and séroy is very common, see Eus. HE ww. 15, 
y. 15, 23). Baljon’s edition gives a convenient collection of the 
conjectures of his countrymen. Fr. Blass received into the text 
of his Evangelium secundum Mattheum cum varie lectionis 
delectu (Lipsize, 1901) 7 conjectural emendations, marking them 
with a star (*): 725 xpoctrasoay, 16% oxicw cov, 1724 eupnres, 2231 
Cans (for &varrécens), 251 troy... - ekerberv, 260 oipe for 
eroupe, 2746 zZtaolavi. Of remarkable readings of this edition 
note cuvopiay for Supiav 424 (a complete collation of it at the 
end of the 3rd ed. of Nestle’s Gr. Test.). 
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and the Greek and Latin Classies) the scantiness 
of our materials does not allow of such a method ; 
in the case of the NT it is, on the contrary, 
made difficult by the wealth of materials and 
the complicated character which this history 
must have had. And the great question of 
the textual criticism of the NT at present is, 
whether the study of its history led WH to cor- 
rect conclusions. Only the principal results can 
be mentioned here: for all particulars see vol. ii. 
of their great edition, or the Appendix of their 
manual edition. 

This study led them to recognize (1) that the 
text of Chrysostom and other Syrian Fathers of 
the 4th cent. is substantially identical with the 
common late text (§ 130). This text must be due 
to a ‘recension’ in the strict sense, with an elabor- 
ateness which implies deliberate criticism (§ 185). 
This part of their theory is very generally accepted, 
except by the defenders of the traditional text, 
like Burgon and Ed. Miller. But, further, WH 
believed themselves able to distinguish (2) an 
Alexandrian text, the chief characteristics of 
which are said to be temperate forms of incipient 
paraphrase and of skilful assimilation, with careful 
attention to language, and without bold para- 
phrase or interpolation from extraneous sources 
(S§ 181-184) ; (3) a Western text, not limited to the 
West, but widely used ; not single and created at 
once, but various and progressive, with its two 
chief characteristics, boldness of paraphrase and 
readiness to adopt extraneous matter ; represented, 
especially by codex D, Old Latin MSS, but also 
the Old Syriac (§§ 170-176) ; finally (4) the neutral 
and comparatively pure text, to be discovered, 
especially by comparison of § and B, the ancestries 
of which WH believe to have been separate from a 
remote antiquity, so that an exceptional purity ot 
text would be found in readings common to NB.* 


$297: one of three alternatives must be true; either the 
respective ancestries of 8 and B must have diverged from a 
common parent extremely near the apostolic autographs ; 

Or, if their concordant readings were really derived from a 
single not remote MS, that MS must itself have been of the 
very highest antiquity ; 

Or, lastly, such single not remote MS must have inherited its 
text from an ancestry which, at each of its stages, had enjoyed 
a singular immunity from corruption. 


This is the most elaborate theory about the text 
of the NT put forward in the 19th cent. as the 


* As examples of important or interesting readings attested 
by NB, but lost from the texts. of all other extant uncials, WH 
quote (§ 304), ¢.g., Mt 522 omission of ¢z7, 103 Oxdduios (see art. 
THADDA&US), 1119 gpyav for rézvwv, Mk 929 omission of zal yyors. a, 
169-20 omission, Eph 11 omission of éy ’Esécw. 

WH do not, of course, deny the presence of wrong readings 
in NB (see § 303), still less in 8 or B, but they are slow to acknow- 
ledge them. Cf. their note on Mt 2749, which is, to all appear- 
ance, an intrusion from the Gospel of John. ‘Two supposi- 
tions alone are compatible with the whole evidence. First, the 
words may belong to the genuine text of the extant form of 
Mt. . . . Or, secondly, they may be a very early interpolation.’ 
They are extant in NBCL, etc. WH included them within 
double brackets, but did not feel justified in removing them 
from the text altogether, and were not prepared to reject 
altogether the alternative supposition. Dean Burgon, on the 
other hand, Last Verses, p. 80: ‘There does not exist in the 
whole compass of the NT a more monstrous instance of inter- 
polation. . . in defiance of reason as well as of authority,’ cf. pp. 
313-318. Though the verse is not attested by Ephraem’s Com- 
mentary on the Diatessaron or the Arabic revision of it, we see 
no reason why we should doubt the statement of the scholion 
that the sentence was present ¢is ro zal? icropiny wayyiriov 
Aiadépov, zai Tariavod zal crrwy diaccpuv &ylay raripwy (cod. 
72, where Asndwpov may have arisen from dice 9’, t.€. dimrec- 
cépov). Comp., further, Mk 421 tivo viv Avyviey, attested by 
NB* 13-69-3416 33: ‘the concurrence of four such documentary 
authorities, all independent, implies the highest antiquity, the 
number rendering accidental coincidence very unlikely.’ To 
the four authorities quoted by WH is to be added a fifth, 3, and 
just on that account it becomes more likely that the coincidence 
is accidental; comp. He 71 @;, rejected in spite of NABC2D; 
92 the addition of zal 76 xpucoty Ouueripiov in B and its 
omission in y.4, 
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result of its study during thirty years. IT ifteen (ence that no MS seems to have been found as 


years after its first publication the then surviv- 
ing editor brought out a new edition with some 
Supplementary Notes, required by the discovery of 
fresh documents, especially the Syriac palimpsest 
from Sinai; at the same time declaring that no 
arguments had been advanced against their general 
principles which were not fully considered by 
themselves in the long course of their work, and, 
in their judgement, dealt with accurately. And in 
their Introduetion itself it is declared (§ 105): 
‘Nothing can well be less probable than the dis- 
covery of cursive evidence sufliciently important 
to affect present conclusions in more than a handful 
of passages, much less to alter present interpreta- 
tions of relations between the existing documents.’ 
Again, in the concluding paragraphs on the ‘ Con- 
ditions of further improvement of the text’ (371- 
374) they wrote: ‘It would be an illusion to anti- 
cipate important changes of text from any acquisi- 
tion of new documents,’ and did not hesitate to 
express the conviction that no trustworthy improve- 
ment can be effected except in accordance with 
the leading principles of their method; further, 
‘that the general course of future criticism must 
be shaped by the happy circumstance that the 
fourth century has bequeathed to us two MSS, of 
which even the less incorrupt must have been of 
exceptional purity among its own contemporaries, 
and which rise into greater prominence of char- 
acter the better the early history of that text be- 
comes known.’ 

The present writer is not prepared to contradict 
these statements. Yet, on the other hand, it can- 
not be denied that there is a growing doubt whether 
the importance of the so-called Western variations 
has not been underrated and the purity of the text 
of NB overrated.* See, besides the contributions 
of Fr. Blass of Halle, the latest statement by 
C. H: Turner in JTAS#, ui. 3, p. 111 f.: ‘If the 
authority for the words of the Evangelists is to 
be sought primarily or even partially from the 
“ Western” text, it must be admitted that a pro- 
blem lies before us which, if it may well call forth 
all the energies of Christian scholars, will make 
heavy calls alike on their patience, their caution, 
and their courage.’ + 

The other question is whether WH estimated 
the testimony of NB correctly. What if NB or 
their ancestors were not separated from a remote 
antiquity, but one codex was influenced by the 
other? WH were inclined to believe that B was 
written at Rome, and that all its ancestors may 
have been there, while to % they ascribed an 
Eeyptian origin. Tischendorf, on the other hand, 
believed he could demonstrate that one and the 
same copyist worked at both MSS. Quite recently 
thesuggestion has been thrown out that B originated 

“under the influence of Athanasius (Rahlfs, Nestle, 
Zahn), and is perhaps the very copy which was 
procured by Athanasius for Constans. If so, it isa 
question how an exceptional purity can have been 
handed down till that time. On the other hand, 
this fact would explain how B seems to have left 
no children ; the private copy of an emperor would 
not be given out that other MSS might be copied 
from it; certainly not at first. It is at all events 


* Even Burgon speaks favourably of D, despite of its many 
‘monstra potius quam varie lectiones’ (Last Twelve Verses of 
Mark, p. 20). i 

+ There has just appeared the Prospectus of the great under- 
taking of Prof. H. von Soden of Berlin: Die Schriften des 
Neuen Testamentes in ihrer dltesten erreichbaren Textgestalt 
hergestellt auf Grund ihrer Teatgeschichte ; Berlin, A. Duncker 
2 vols.—2328 Codices have been examined, 454 more than are 
mentioned by Gregory, with the result that the text of NB is 
held to be decidedly that of a recension, not the neutral or 
original, as WH believed. This forthcoming edition will hence- 
forward form a new starting-point [24th March 1902). 


yet which might be pronounced with certainty to 
have been copied from B.* In some books of the 
OT s and B have an almost identical text; in 
others they present us with quite different recen- 
sions; in the Book of Judges B contains a version 
not quoted by the Alexandrian Fathers from the 
2nd to the 4th cent. (Clement, Origen, Didymus), 
but for the first time by Cyril, which therefore 
some scholars have been inclined to ascribe to 
Hesychius. In the NT it is easier, as Burgon 
stated, ‘to find two consecutive verses in which 
the two MSS differ the one from the other, than 
two consecutive verses in which they entirely 
agree.’ But this, instead of sensibly detracting 
from our opinion of the value of their evidence, as 
Burgon believed, on the contrary enhances it 
where they agree. It is intelligible that, as long 
as cod. B stood alone among extant MSS in the 
omission of Mk 16%“, scholars were slow to follow 
it; even after & had come to its support, Burgon 
was not justified, but might be excused for coming, 
after an investigation of more than 250 pages, to 
the conclusion ‘that cod. B and cod. & must be 
henceforth allowed to be in one more serious par- 
ticular untrustworthy and erring witnesses. They 
have been convicted, in fact, of bearing false 
witness in respect of St. Mark 16°’, where their 
evidence had been hitherto reckoned upon with 
the most undoubting confidence.’ + But now, since 
F. C. Conybeare found in 1893 the Armenian 
manuscript which between v.’ and y.° has the words 
‘ Ariston eritzou,’ 7.¢. of the ‘ Presbyter Arist{iJon’ 
(see the facsimile in Swete’s Commentary and in 
Introd. pl. ix), and has preserved even the name of 
the man to whom (directly or indirectly) we owe the 
longer conclusion of the Second Gospel, no reason- 
able doubt is any Jonger possible. Therefore in 


this important case NB turn out to be our best 
witnesses among extant MSS. This awakens, of 
course, a strong prejudice in their favour. But 
what, on the other hand, about the ‘ Western non- 
interpolations’? and the other places where D 
alone seems to have preserved the original read- 
ing? See WH, §§ 240-242, 283. Certain apparently 
Western ‘omissions’ are shown by their internal 
character to be original, i.e. non-interpolations ; 
that is to say, only those Western documents re- 
mained free from interpolations which found their 
way into all other documents. Their presence in 


* The reading gavesav (He 1° for gzcwv), which is attested by 
Tischendorf only from B*,—a second hand changed it into ¢:¢a», 
a third restored it, and wrote on the margin euelicrars zoi 
HOI, UPES TO THACIOV, [4% KETe-To.&4,—has now been found in an 
ale treatise (see J. A. Robinson, Teats and Studies, v. 5, 
pax): 

It is a great drawback that our critical editions do not permit 
of an easy glance over the differences of these principal MSS; 
there is Hansell’s edition(NT grace: Antiquissimorum codicum 
textus in ordinem parallelum dispos. ; notas erit. et collationem 
Cod. Sinaitict adjecit Ed. H. Hansell, Oxonii, 3 vols., 1864, 524 
sh.), and now that of Schjott (WZ grace ad jidem testium 
vetustissimorum recognovit necnon variantes lectiones ex 
ee Elzeviriana et Tischendorjiana subjunait, Haunie, 
1897). 

+ This conviction as regards B arose from the fact, first 
pointed out in its importance by Burgon, that the scribe of B, 
after ending the Gospel with y.8 in the second column of a page, 
has, contrary to his custom, left the third or remaining column 
blank, evidently because one or other of the two subsequent 
endings, and apparently the longer of the Textus Receptus, was 
known to, him personally, while he did not find it in the 
exemplar which he was copying. That the same scribe, by 
retaining on the margin the sectional figures in the Epistles of 
Paul, has preserved for us the knowledge that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews had formerly a different position from what it has 
now in B, may be mentioned here with due thanks to him, and 
as proof how the smallest particulars may be of importance in 
textual criticism. That in the OT part one of the scribes was in 


the habit of using for the name Isgaxa the abbreviation Iya, 


the other Iva, enabled E. Abbott to recognize their different 
hands without even seeing the codex, while the Roman editors 
were not able to discern it from the handwriting which lay 
before them. 


= 
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even the best of these documents appeared to WH 
such an extraordinary phenomenon that they were 
led to the thought—worked out later by Blass 
—that ‘the Western and the non-Western texts 
started respectively from a first and a second edition 
of the Gospels, both conceivably apostolic.’ WH 
decided tinally to leave them in the text, but to 
mark them by double brackets [ J. Apart from 
the singular addition to Mt 27 (see above, p. 
737° n.), these Western non-interpolations are all 
found in the last three chapters of Luke (22: 
943- 6. 12. 36. 40. 51. 2 

Of other places where D alone (or nearly alone) 
seems to have preserved the original reading, B. 
Weiss mentions (Die vier Evangelien, pp. 48, 180) 
Mk 13” the omission of Wevddxpicro cai, and the 
reading moujoovow for décovow; Lk 1227 ras odre 
vnber ore tdaiver, Mk 3* ete. 

In his Philologica sacra (1896) the present writer 
pointed out other passages of this kind, e.g. Mt 
6 mply buds avotfar td otdpa instead of alrjoa 
avroy ; 26% 6uocdfer for dA\dv ce moet; Lk 18° éwra- 
tactova, etc. Blass has received a great deal into 
his edition of St. Matthew (1901). And the great 
question of the day is the weight to be allowed 
to D. But it seems that new materials must 
come to light before a decision can be reached. In 
the meantime the task will be (1) to collate as 
many MSS, Versions, and Fathers as possible ; 
(2) to collect all statements of the Fathers about 
what may be called editions or recensions of the 
NT; (3) to compare these statements with the 
results of our collations. 

That Marcion edited a NT (Gospel of Luke 
and Epistles of Paul) is well known. Are traces 
of his work to be found in any existing MS or MSS? 
and, if so, in which? Of Tatian we know not-only 
that he composed his Diatessaron, but also that he 
tampered with the text of Paul: rod 6é ’Azoarédou, 
gdacl, To\MAoal Twas airdy petadpdcar dwvas ws éem- 
SropSovpevoy atrav thy THs ppdocews cbvTakw (Eus. 
HE iv. 29). Has the Diatessaron left its traces in 
D or anywhere else? and what is the relation of 
the so-called Western text of the Pauline Epistles 
to Tatian? When the Epistle to the Philippians 
begins in D, etc.: “Eyo pev evxapicr® Tm kuplw pov 
(v.*) instead of Eixapicre Te Oeg wou; when FG will 
not allow a mopéety but only a modeuety of the 
Church through Saul (Gal 17%: ?%), not a ¢upoty but 
a dodotvy as the result of the leaven (1 Co 5°, Gal 
5°), on which side is the ‘metaphrasis,’ and from 
whom did it proceed? Who were the 6p05dof0 who 
took away (agel\avro) a passage from the Gospel 
of Luke, so that it is found only év rots ddcopAwras 
avrvypagos, in the ‘uncensured copies’ according 
to Epiphanius (Ancor. 31)? See on Lk 19”. 

What about the ‘Codices quos a Luciano et 
Hesychio nancupatos paucorum hominum adserit 
perversa sententia, quibus utique nec in veteri 
testamento . . . nec in novo profuit emendasse, 
cum multarum gentium linguis scriptura ante trans- 
lata doceat falsa esse quae addita (cod. E edita) 
sunt,’ according to Jerome’s preface to his Latin 
Gospels? What about the ‘Evangelia que fal- 
savit Hesychius apocrypha’ in the so-called Decre- 
tum Gelasii? to which some MSS add a similar 
statement about Lucian. 

What about the 50 copies of the Bible which 
Eusebius procured by order of Constantine for the 
Churches (not of his ‘empire,’ correct Introd. p. 54, 
but) of his capital, which Eusebius sent off é€y rodv- 
Teas HoKnucvos TevXETL TpiTa Kal TeTpacci? Does 
this mean that they were written in three or four 
columns or bound in three or four volumes? and 
still more, did they leave no traces at all? or is the 
Sinaiticus really one of them? What about the 


recension of the Pauline Epistles which was under- 
taken according to the subscription in cod. H,— 


its fragments are now dispersed in Athos, Kiew, 
Moscow (at two places), St. Petersburg,* Paris, 
and Turin,—and other testimonies by a certain 
Euthalius (or Euagrius) of Sulke? Basil the Great 
(+ 379) corrected a copy with his own hand: may 
it not be traced? His younger brother, Gregory of 
Nyssa, is the sole authority besides Marcion for 
that peculiar form of the second petition in the 
Lord’s Prayer: €\@érw 70 dytoy mveiud cov ed tas 
kai Kabapidtw uads. How did this creep into 
the codex 604 (of the 12th cent., in the British 
Museum), which exhibits 2724 variations from the 
Textus Receptus and 270 readings peculiar to 
itself? Has the last word been spoken about the 
origin of the Ferrar group? Where are the accur- 
ate copies (écrovdacpuéva) or the ancient in Jerusalem 
to be sought for, deposited on the Holy Mount (éx 
Tav év “lepotodtpmos madady davrvypddwy Tov ev TE 
aylw gper dmoxeuévwy), With which, according to 
their subscription, cod. A and some cursives have 
been collated ? 

We might go on asking such questions,—and 
that these questions do not belong to those which 
a fool asks, and which no wise man answers, may be 
exemplified by the reading of the Ferrar group in 
Mt 1 which WH, in their (first) edition did not 
find worth mentioning; and now there appears 
suddenly an old Syriac fragment from the far 
East, containing that reading, which was hitherto 
known only in some Latin witnesses from the far 
West, and in those four solitary Greek MSS 
written probably in Cala ria towards the end of 
the Middle Ages,—a reading which seems to have 
some connexion with the very composition of the 
First Gospel. : 

‘Criticism,’ said Ph. Schaff, in his excellent 
Companion to the Greck Testament and the English 
Version (at the opening of the fifth chapter, which 
treats of the Nature and Object of Textual Criti- 
cism),—‘ Criticism is a dry study.’ Dry? Surely 
we do not know a study of more interest. It 
requires, it is true, as the same writer said, ‘an 
unusual amount of patience and attention to the 
minutest details.’ Yes, but then it will be re- 
warded. ‘The smallest particle of gold,’ said 
Bengel, in the connexion from which Westcott- 
Hort took the word with which they closed their 
task, ‘is gold, but we must not allow that to pass 
as gold which has not been proved.’ 

‘Codicibus emendandis primitus debet invigilare 
sollertia eorum qui scripturas nosse desiderant, ut 
emendatis non emendati cedant,’ said Augustine 
(de Doctrina Christiana, 11. 14, 21). It is a satis- 
faction that in the same country in which and from 
which the British and Foreign Bible Society cir- 
culated, for almost a century, more than a hundred 
thousand copies of the Textus Receptus of Elzevir- 
Stephen-Erasmus, the most decided attempt has 
been made to fulfil the task imposed by these words 
of Augustine, to fulfil the command of one greater 
than Augustine,—the word of St. Paul, rdvra dox- 
pacere, TO Kadov xaréxere (1 Th 5”), or of the Master 
Himself, though it is not recorded within the com- 
pass of our present New Testament: yiveode d5xunor 
Tpamevirat. 


LITERATURE AND ApDDFNDA.—(1) On the history of the Printed 
Text, which seemed unnecessary here, see WH, S$ 15-18, 244-255 
(Mill, Bentley, Bengel, Semler, Griesbach, Hug, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles) ; Scrivener-Miller4, ii. 177-243; P. 
Schaff, Companion to the Greek Testament and the English 
Version 4, 1892; 8. P. Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text of 
the Greek NT, 1854 ; Nestle, Introduction, i. pp. 1-27; E. Reuss, 
Bibliotheca Novi Testamenti Greeci, cwius editiones omnes... 
quotquot reperiri potuerunt collegit digessit ilustravit, Bruns- 
vigee, 1872.+ : 


* One leaf at St. Petersburg is no longer extant, but its con- 
tents may be read by the mirror on the opposite page, on which 
it is impressed. 

+ Justice must be done at least in a footnote to the edition 
(not mentioned by Scrivener or Nestle) of Ed. Harwood, 
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(2) On the MSS see the Literature quoted in Introd. pp. 30, 32, 
e.g. Ch. F. Sitterley, Praxis in Manuscripts of the Greek Testa- 
ment. The mechanical and literary processes involved in their 
writing and preservation. With table of MSS and thirteen 
facsimile plates, New York [1898].—On the Autographs add the 
statement that according to the Acta Joannis (ed. Zahn) the 
Apostle dictated his Gospel to Prochorus in two days and six 
nours, to be written on parchment.—K. Lake, V'eat of the New 
Testament (Oxford Church Text-Books), 1900; M. Lundberg, 
Nya Vestamentets text, Lund, 1899.— Facsimiles of Biblical 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, edited by F. G. Kenyon, 
London, 1901, fol., cf. the same author’s Handbook to the Teatwal 
Criticism of the NT, London, 1901; John W. Burgon, The Last 
Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to St. Mark, vindicated 
against recent critical objectors and established. With tac- 
similes of codex 8 and codex L, Oxf. and Lond, 1871. 

On cod. D. See on the Italian origin of codex Beza, K. 
Lake and F. E. Brightman (J 7'hSt, i. 441, 445, 454); J. R. Haris, 
The Annotators of the Codex Beze, London, 1901. The reasons 
which make against the theory of Blass, that D preserved for 
Acts a first recension, are said (Hapos. Limes, xiii. 96) to he besv 
summed up in an appendix to the new edition (1900)of Mr. Page’s 
Acts (Macmillan). 

On the new Purple MS from Sinope see H. Omont, ‘ Notice 
sur un trés ancien manuserit grec de I’ Hvangile de saint Matthieu 
en onciales d’or sur parchemin pourpré et orné de miniatures’ 
... Paris, 1900 (Notices et Hatraits, xxxvi.; and J ThSt, ii. 590 ff.). 
On the leaf found in Russia see Acad. des Inser., 8 fév. and 29 
mars 1901.—Conti-Rossini, ‘L’evangilo d’oro di Dabra Libanos’ 
(Rendiconti dei Lincei, vol. x. 5, 6, pp. 177-219 [not seen]). A 
fragment of Jn 76-10 917-23 has been published by F. C. Burkitt 
and Mrs. Gibson in Studia Sinaitica, ix. p. 45f. 

Cursives: J. R. Harris, Further Researches into the History 
of the Fervar Group, London, 1900. On ev. 47 and 67™s, 565, 
see F. ©. Burkitt in JTASt, i. 6268. 

As to the age of Church Lessons, Job was read in the ‘ Great 
Week’ as early as the time of Origen. 

Versions: On the use of two languages in the Service see the 
Itinerary of Sylvia Aquitana (in Jerusalem); the Sacramentary 
of Serapion of Thmuis (J 7ASt, i. 254).—Latin: F. C. Burkitt, 
on the age of codex Bobbiensis k (Cambridge Univ. Reporter, 
5th March 1901 ; rather of the 4th than 5th or 6th cent.) ; the same 
author doubts more and more whether there was a Latin Version 
in the time before Cyprian (/7ASt, i. 627), and finds an early 
Latin text of the Diatessaron as one of the constituent 
elements of the mixed and curious text of g (Z'St, vii. 2, p. 46). 
On the influence of the Gothic Version on f (brixiensis) see F. C. 
Burkitt (/7/ASt, i. 129 ff.) and Fr. Kauffmann (Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsche Philologie, vol. xxxiv.); see also J. Heidenreich, Der 
neutestamentliche Text bei Cyprian verglichen mit dem Vul- 
gatatext, Bamberg, 1900, Egyptian; H. Hyvernat, ‘Un frag- 
ment inédit de la version sahidique du NT’ (Eph 16-28») in 
ALB, April 1900, 248-253. On middle-Egyptian see W. E Crum 
in JThSt, i. 416ff., and Egyp. Exploration Fund Report for 
1899-1900, 1900-1901. 

Quotations: On the liberties taken by copyists and editors. 
In a quotation from Mt 212! Hippolytus (ed. Lagarde =Nice- 
phorus), 138, 16, has zpares ; ed. Achelis, 1, 2, pp. 68, 4, dryeeros. 
In the Chronicon of Georgios Hamartolos a report of Papias on 
the end of John the Evangelist is preserved ; ‘26 MSS write éy 
elpivn dur-recouro, ONE exprupiou xatTyLiwTe).” 

The dictum agraphwuimn of Ac 20% reads in the Apostolic 
Constitutions, in one class of witnesses : éréi xa) 6 xipios ma- 
zopioy eizty sivoes Tov DidsyTa Hrep (COd. O Uatp) tiv AncuUsévovre. 
Hoek yap cipyras rari ux’ awUTOoU* Oval rois txouoy 3 in the other: 
emnd. ploy err: Oidovers Leccrdov elrev % Acc Bdvev. xoel Tedey eAAL YOU 
ELpnT os ove, etc. 

On the falsification of MSS by heretics see, besides the notices 
in Introd. p. 197 ff., Bartholomzeus Germon, Jesuita non indoctus 
in Opusculo de veteribus heereticis Ecclesiasticorum Codicum 
corruptoribus, part 2, cc. 8 and 9, ‘ubi de codicibus MSS Gol- 
bertino, Carnutensi, et Vaticano disserit’ (known to the present 
writer only from Cas. Oudin, Trias disserlationum criticarum - 
Prima de codice MS Alexandrino, Lugd. Bat. 1717, ch. 5). 

On Justin: E. Lippelt, Que fuerint Justini Martyris c&romvyy- 
Mavesuare quaque ratione cum forma Hvangeliorum syro-latina 
coheeserint, i., Halle, 1901. 

(3) Theory of Textual Criticism: Ed. Miller, The Present 
State of the Teatwal Controversy respecting the Holy Gospels 
11899]; The Teatual Controversy and the Twentieth Century, 
1901; The Oaford Debate on the Textual Criticism of the NT. 
held at New College on May 6, 1897, with a Preface explana. 
tory of the Rival Systems, London, 1897; F. ©. Burkitt, Zoo 
Lectures on the Gospels, Macmillan, 1901; Fr. Blass, Philology 
of the Gospels, Macmillan, 1898 ; G. Salmon, Some Thoughts on 
the Teatual Criticism of the N71’, London, Murray, 1897: Nicol 
‘The Lower Criticism of the NT’ (Lond. Quart. Rev. April 
1901); Fr. Blass, Notwendigkeit und Wert dex Textkritik des 
Neuen Testaments, Vortrag, Barmen, 1901 (popular); G. ib; 
Cary, The Synoptic Gospels, with a chapter on the text. criticism 


London, 1776 (Reuss, pp. 185-190). It is the first edition which 
omisved <iz7 Mt 5%, the first which made a more decided use 
of the codex Bezie Cantabrigiensis and Claromontanus. 

Of modern editions a convenient survey is given by the Re- 
sultant Greek Testament, ed. by R. Fr. Weymouth, London 
Stock [1886] (with new title ‘cheap edition,’ 1892, again 1896) : 
and, on a smaller scale, by the NT ewm apparaty, critico es 
editionibus et libris manu seriptis collecto, prepared by the 
present writer for the Wurttemberg Bible Society (8rd ed. 1901). 
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of the NT, New York, 1900; Marvin Vincent, History of 
Peatual Criticism of the NT, Macmillan, 1900. According to 
Studia biblica, iii. 235, Prof. Sanday has had an Introduction 
to the Teatual Criticism of the NT for some time in prepara- 
tion. Its publication will be welcomed by all students ot the 
NT. G. Tischendorf, Haben wir den dchten Schrijtteat der 
Evangelisten und Apostel? Leipzig, 1873 (popular), 1st and 2nd 
ed., tr. by H. W. A. Smith in Presbyterian Quarterly and 
Princeton Review, Oct. 1874; A. N. Jannaris, ‘ Misreadings 
and Misrenderings in the NT’ (Hapositor, Dec. 1898, April and 
Aug. 1899); Aug. Pott, Der abendldndische Teat der Apostel- 
geschichte und die Wir-Quelle, Leipzig, 1900; F. Blass, ‘ Text- 
kritische Bemerkungen zu Matthdus,’ Gutersloh, 1900 (in 
Schlatter - Cremer, Beitrdge zur Iorderung christlicher Theo- 
logic, iv. 4); G. Delors, Essai de critique du texte Jean 1872. 28, 
These, Cahors, 1900. A work is announced by C. F. Gregory 
on Canon and Text of the New Testament, in the ‘Inter- 
national Theological Library series,’ published by T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh. 

Postscript.—The article SyRIAC VERSIONS was 
already in type when two publications came to 
hand, which are of primary importance not only 
for the Syriac Versions, but also for the Text of 
the Greek Testament; therefore this is the fit 
place to add a word on them. The one is a short 
study, the other a bulky edition. They are 
S. Ephrain’s Quotations from the Gospel, col- 
lected and arranged by F. Crawford Burkitt (Cam- 
bridge, 1901, Texts and Studies, vii. 2); and Tetra- 
euangelium sanctum juxta Simplicem Syrorum 
Versionem ad fidem Codicum, Massoree, Editionum 
denuo recognitum. Lectionum supellectilem quam 
conquisiverat Philippus Edwardus Pusey, A.M., 
olim ex wde Christi, auxit, digessit, edidit Georgius 
Henricus Gwilliam, 8.T.B., Collegii Hertfordiensis 
socius. Accedunt Capitulorum Notatio, Concordi- 
arum Tabule, Translatio Latina, Annotationes 
(Oxonii, 1901, xvi. 608 pp. 4°). 

By a minute examination of St. Ephraem’s quota- 
tions from the Gospel—note the singular—Burkitt 
not only proves his statement quoted above (p. 647), 
that we can never trust a biblical quotation (in 
the Roman edition of Ephraem’s works) where it 
agrees with the Peshitta, but shows positively that 
his quotations from the Gospel ‘afford xo proof of 
the use of the Peshitta, the Syriac Vulgate. On 
the other hand, there are marked differences be- 
tween his quotations and the text contained in 
the Curetonian MS and Sinaitic palimpsest : ‘ these 
differences suggest that it was not the Old Syriac 
Version of the Four Gospels, the Evangelion da- 
Mepharréshe, that St. Ephraem was using, but 
the Diatessaron.’ This suggestion the present 
writer also is inclined to accept, and there is no 
longer any hindrance to our accepting the third 
suggestion, that the great event, the production 
and introduction of the Peshitta, ‘took place soon 
after 411 A.D. under the auspices of Rabbula, who 
had been in that year appointed bishop of Edessa,’ 
and that the words of his biographer quoted above 
(p. 646) contain ‘a description of the making and 
production of the Syriac Vulgate.’ 

It is clear that in this case the Peshitta ‘ceases to 
be the queen of the NT versions, and loses especi- 
ally the importance which it had for the upholders 
of the Textus Receptus, whose ‘sheet-anchor’ it was 
(see above, p. 646°). One of their fundamental areu- 
ments used to be: the theory of WH cannot be 
right; for what WH declare to be a late Syrian 
recension is attested already by the Peshito; 
and the Peshito was in use already by Ephraem, 
nay, is a work of the 2nd cent. Nevertheless, 
all biblical scholars, and not the Syriacists only, 
will be thankful to have at last, through the 
labours of the late Ph. E. Pusey and his sue- 
cessor in the work, for the Gospels at least, in the 
edition mentioned above, the most solid ground 
they can wish for. Foriy MSS of the highest age, 
mostly from the 5th or 6th cent., have been collated 
—MS 4 was written between 530 and 540, No. 40 
is dated from 548, No. 26 from 586, No. 32 from 615, 
No. 39 from 634; neither for the Greek nor for the 
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Latin MSS have we a similar exactness in date. 
The result is, on the whole, a very thorough cor- 
roboration of the printed text; but this does not 
diminish our thankfulness for the new edition. 
For while hitherto we were not sure about the 
basis of the texts in our hands, we have now the 
firmest foundation. And there are not wanting 
passages where the printed text finds no witness 
in any of the MSS collated by Pusey-Gwilliam. 
They do not affect, so far as the present writer is 
yet aware, the Greek text, but only the Syriac word- 
ing; cf. Mt 57 67 74. But we must first be sure 
of the Syriac text before we can proceed, and this 
end is reached by the edition of Pusey-Gwilliam, 
which, it is to be hoped, will give a new stimu- 
lus to studies concerning the text of the four 
Gospels. 

If one word may be added about the best method 
to be pursued in these studies, it would seem best 
first to single out those sections which were con- 
tained in Tatian’s Diatessaron, and to study their 
language, in all extant Syriac texts ; then to com- 

are their language with that of the rest of the 

ospels. In this way it ought to be possible to 
get an answer to the fundamental question, 
whether Tatian made use of a pre-existing Syriac 
Version of the Gospels, or whether our Syriac 
Gospels are based on Tatian. To quote one ex- 
ample: all our Syriac texts (sin, cur, pesh, to- 
gether with the Ethiopic Version and the Arabic 
Tatian) arrange the gifts of the Magi (Mt 2") in 
the order ‘gold and inyrrh and frankincense’ ; so 
also the Syriac translation of the Protevangeliwm 
Jacobi (21%). Epiphanius (p. 1085 D, where he 
reads #votay Tas THpas a’rey, adding the strange 
statement 7 tods Onoavpovs, ws exer dma Tay avTt- 
ypapwv), has the order ‘myrrh and frankincense 
and gold.’ Is the agreement in the Syriac (Arabic, 
Ethiopic) texts accidental, or does it go back 
ultimately to Tatian ? Es. NESTLE. 


THADDAUS.—The name in Mt 10° (AV ‘ Leb- 
beus, whose surname was Thaddeus’; RV only 
‘Thaddzeus’) and Mk 3'8 of the apostle who is 
called by Luke (61%, Ae 1!) ‘Judas of James.’ In 
Matt. most critics now read only Oadédaios (Lach- 
mann, Tregelles,s WH [who quote this reading, 
§ 304, as proof for the unique excellence of XB], 
tevisers, Weiss, with NB sah vg ; Evang. Ebionit.), 
others only Ae¢SPatos (Alford, Tischendorf, Blass, 
with D 122 & Origen; ‘Western’ reading); the 
TR (AV) combined both readings, AcBBatos 6 ém- 
KdnPels Oaddatos (cf. e.g. Constit. Apost. vi. 14, 
viii. 25, where in a marginal note the names are 
reversed : Oaddatos 6 kal AcBBatos 6 émixadovpevos 
*Tovdas Zndwrjs); some Old Latin MSS, finally, 
have Judas Zelotes, a reading which found its way 
into the Chronicon of the year 354 and the Roman 
Canon of 382 (‘Jude Zelotis apostoli epistula 
una’). 

See on the latter reading Zahn, Grundriss der Geschichte des 
neutestamentlichen Kanons, 1901, p. 60; Neue Kirehliche Zeit- 
schrift, xii. (1901) p. 743; R. A. Lipsius, Die apokryphen 
A postelgeschichten, Erganzungsheft (1890), p. 209; and the 


passage of the Apostolic Constitutions quoted above (ed. 
Lagarde, p. 282; ed. Pitra, p. 59, note). : 


In Mark all editors agree in reading Oaddaios, 
AeBBaios being again the: ‘Western’ reading; in 
Luke one of the MSS collated by Wordsworth- 
White adds to Judam Jacobi on the margin ‘2.e. 
Tadeus,’ just as Luther added in Matt. to the 
Received Text the marginal note ‘ist der fromme 
Judas.’ This identification (Thaddzus=Lebbzeus 
=Judas of James*) is indeed the most natural 
result of a comparison of the Gospels ; ef. vol. ii. p. 
199, artt. JUDAS, and JUDE (THE LORD’S BROTHER), 


* The same Judas is apparently meant in Jn 1422, though the 
Syrians identify this Judas with Thomas. 


and vol. iii. p. 92, art. Leppaus. But whence this 
twofold or threefold name ? * 

The solution has been sought in the linguistic 
identity of the name JLebbeus, from Heb. 25 
‘heart,’ with Thaddeus, from Aram. 12= Heb. 7 
‘female breast’; so still, e.g., Siettert (PRH? vii. 
277); Resch, Paralleltexte, iii. 827. But this is 
more than doubtful. There is more probability in 
the view adopted by WH, that AeS8atos or AeBatos 
is some form for Levi,} caused by Mk 2% ‘ Levi 
the son of Alpheus.’ This is denied by Bengel 
(‘ AeBBatos non est idem, quod Aevi’), but accepted 
by Nilles, Calendariwm ecclesia utriusque, i. 184 
(on 19th June) : ‘lovda drocrddov. ‘8S. Judas, qui et 
Thaddeus et Levi et Zelotes,’ ete. A similar view 
had been proposed already by Grotius on the 
ground of Origen, contra Celsum, i. 62 (ed. Koet- 
schau, i. 113).t Grotius quoted further from 
Theodoret (Quastiones ad Nu 16): Oaddatos 6 kat 
AeBi. Dalman (Grammatik, p. 142) denies that 
AeBBaios has anything to do with Levi, and is 
more inclined to see in it an abbreviation from 25n 
or 125n, or to combine it (Worte Jesu, p. 40) with a 
Nabatwan name ‘xa, The other name ‘sn (*N7n, 
Evrubin, 23c) he connects with the Gr. Qevdds as 
an abbreviation from Theodotos, Theodosios, or 
Theodoros.§ The etymology of both names, Leb- 
beus and Thaddwus, is at present quite doubt- 
ful. The Jacobite Syrians vocalized Labdi and 
Thaddi, the Nestorians Labbay and Thaddaj, 
Pusey-Gwilliam spell Labdi and Taddaz. 

Matters became even more complicated in the 
post-canonical literature. Eusebius (HEF i. 12) 
states that Oaddatos was one of the Seventy, and 
then tells the story of his mission to Abgar of 
Edessa. But already Jerome (on Mt 104, ed. Val- 
larsi, 1769, vii. 57=Migne, xxvi. 61) understands 
this of the Apostle, writing: ‘ Thaddeum apos- 
tolum ecclesiastica tradit historia missum Edessam 
ad Abgarum regem, qui ab Evangelista Luca 
Judas Jacobi dicitur et alibi appellatur Lebwus 
quod interpretatur corculum,|| credendumque est 
eum fuisse ¢trinomium.’ How great the confusion 
became may be shown by the Acta Thaddai 
(first published by Tischendorf, Acta Apostolorum 
apocrypha, 1851, p. 261 tt). This piece begins; 
AeBBaios 6 kal Oaddaios Hy wey dd’ Kédéoons Tis mwo\ews 
.. . HAOev eis ’lepovoadhnu ev rats nuépars lwdvvov rod 
Bamrirod . . . €BarricOn Kal érexdAHOn 70 bvoma avTov 
Oaddatos . . . Kal é&ehéEato adroy [Inoods] els rods 
SHdexa, Kara pev Mardatoy xal Mdpxoy déxaros 
dméocrodos. Nevertheless, the piece is headed in 
one of the MSS used by Tischendorf: mpaés kai 
Kolunows TOD. . . dmoorbov Oaddatov évds Tov EBSo- 
pykovta, in the other as évés rév 1B’. Zahn 
(Forschungen, i..366, 382) believes that the whole 
confusion is due to Eusebius, who substituted 


*In the ‘Preaching of Simon son of Cleophas’ (Studia Sin- 
aitica, v. 62, 65, ed, Gibson) we even read: ‘Simon son of 
Cleophas, who was called Jude, which is, being interpreted, 
Nathanael, who was called the Zealot, and was bishop in Jeru- 
salem after James the brother of the Lord’; see Zahn, or- 
schungen, Vi. 293. 

+ Ct. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, p. 689, where 
sob Labya is quoted as the various reading for Levi. 

téorw 0: xxi 6 Aevis—this is the true reading, not Ase4s— 
rerdvns exorovlicus TH Inoov" uAd’ ovTi ye TOU ap.UMoU TAY aror- 
Today avrou Fy, El Ly tare tive THY KYTIypEguy TOU neta Mepxov 
eleyyzaiov. From the same combination between Mk 2!4 and 318 
WH explain the ‘Western’ reading “IézoPov for Aevev in 214, 
Interesting, in this connexion, is the article of Hesychius (rec. 
M. Schmidt, ii. 338): IézaPos Argaiov, 6 xz) Oxddaios xa) Aevt 
coapin ta Mépuw, rupu d2 ra Marini AeBetos, rope 0: Nouxee 
Iovdes laxaov. Schmidt wishes to read *lazaPos AAgaiou xes 
Oxuddaios 6 zai, etc. 

§ Instead of WA Est 221 62 Odes (WIN) may perhaps be 
read ; see Willrich, Judaica, p. 19. 

|| The same interpretation (surname of Scipio Nasica) is found 
in Jerome’s Liber interpretationis (Lagarde, Onomastica sacra, 
p. 62), where the name Thaddeus is entirely omitted. It is 
curious that also in the list of the names of the apostles (/.c. p. 
174) Thaddwxus, Lebbieus, and Judas are missing. 


ee 
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for the name Addai 1» of the Syriac legends the 
Gr. name Thaddeus. It is very strange that the 
Syriac translation of Eusebius’ HZ, in one of its 
MSS (A), substitutes in 10 cases out of 15 the 
spelling ‘5 (with 4, not x), which has not been 
found hitherto anywhere else, for »1n for the name 
Oaddatos; see the edition of Wright - McLean, p. 
491, 534) 5434 554. (The same version gives 
everywhere sw for Agabus). When in the Book 
of the Bee (ed. Budge, p. 124) Ageai (73x), the dis- 
ciple of the Syriac Addai, is followed by Thaddat 
(‘his father’ as is added in the recension published 
by I. H. Hall in the Journal of the Amer. Or. 
Soc. Proc., Oct. 1888, pp. Ixxv, Ixxxi), giving the 
series Addai—Ageai—Thaddai, the question arises 
whether this is the result of contamination of 
Greek and Syriac legends. The names themselves 
recall ’Ad[d]at duddoKadros cal’ Ayyaios Aevirns in the 
Acta Pilati, ch. 14, ete. 

According to some statements, Thaddeus was 


from Jerusalem and of the tribe of Judah (Book of 


the Bee, Barhebreeus), and preached the gospel in the 
African language (Gospels of the XII Apostles, ed. 
J. Kt. Harris, pp. 26, 29); while the Syriac Addai is 
said to have been from Paneas. Bar Bahlul (p. 
939) refers Labbi to the tribe of Simeon. 

The apocryphal ‘Gospel of Thaddeus’ (Hvan- 
gelium Thaddei), mentioned in some MSS and 
editions of the Decretwm Gelasii, seems to be due 
to a clerical error (PRE? i. 663). 


For the extra-canonical statements on Thaddeus see Lipsius, 
Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten, ii. 142-200, and his art. 
‘Thaddeus’ in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, iv. 875-881. . As a Christian name Thaddeus never 
seems to have been very frequent. * Exp. NESTLE. 


THANK - OFFERING. —See SACRIFICE, under 
‘ Peace-offering.’ 


THARRA (BA Oappd, Lue. Ocdevrys).—Ad. Est 
]2!'=TERESH of Est 27! 67. : 


THASSI (A GOaccis, SV Oacc(e)i).—The surname 
of Simon the Maccabee, 1 Mac 2°. The meaning 
of the word is quite uncertain. As likely an 
interpretation as any is ‘the zealous,’ obtained by 
connecting with Aram. and New Heb. oon ‘to 
bubble up or ferment’ (used of new wine). For 
the history of Simon see art. MACCABEES, vol. 
ili. p. 185. 


THEATRE (6éarpov). — At the disturbance re- 
corded in Ac 197% we are told that the crowd 
rushed to the theatre, and that it was there that 
the somewhat tumultuous meeting, afterwards de- 
scribed, took place. We also learn from Josephus 
(Ant. XIX. viii. 2) that it was in the theatre at 
Cresarea that the events described in Ac 1220-23 
took place. 

lor general descriptions of the Greek and Roman 
theatre, reference must be made to the ordinary 
Dictionaries of Antiquities. The theatre at Ephesus 
was on the slope of Mt. Coressus, and was famous 
as being one of the largest, if not the largest, in the 
ancient world. A description of the remains with 
a plan may be found in Woods, Discoveries at 
Ephesus, ch. iv. p. 68. A large number of inscrip- 
tions also were found on the site, which have been 
published in full in Hicks’ Greek Inscriptions in the 
Lritish Musewm. These are specially important as 
illustrating the very varied part the Greek theatre 
played in public life, as the place not only of 

* The Church days for Thaddeus (Judas of James) are in the 


Greek Church 19 June and 21 Aug., in the Latin 28 0 
(together with Simon); on the Armenian see Nilles2, ii. eo 


627; on the Coptic 702, 721f. (2 and 28 Epip=July): ; 
Syriac, i. 480 (20 Aug.), 485 (18 Oct.) 489. The Cues 
McLean’s East Syrian Daily Offices mentions Mar Adai for the 
Sixth Sunday of the Resurrection. 


THEOPHILUS 


amusement, but of every form of large assembly. 
The results are well summed up by Lightfoot, 
Essays on Supernatural Religion, p. 299— 

‘The theatre appears as the recognized place of public 
assembly. Here edicts are proclaimed, and decrees recorded, 
and benefactors crowned. When the mob, under the leadership 
of Demetrius, gathered here for their demonstration against St. 
Paul and his companions, they would find themselves surrounded 
by memorials which might stimulate their zeal for the goddess. 
If the ‘town clerk” had desired to make good his assertion, 
“What man is there that knoweth not that the city of the 
Ephesians is sacristan of the great goddess Artemis?” he had 
only to point to the inscriptions which lined the walls for con- 
firmation. The very stones would have cried out from the walls 
in response to his appeal.’ 

The same Greek word is also used in 1 Co 4? ‘ for 
we are made a spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels, and to men,’ where the ineaning 1s the 
scene or spectacle in the theatre. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

THEBAIC VERSION.— Now generally called 
the Sahidic Version. See EGYPTIAN VERSIONS, 
vol. i. p. 669”. 


THEBES.—See No-Amov, vol. iii. p. 555. 


THEBEZ (yan ‘brightness’ (?); B OnB7s, Oapyact, 
A @aBals, Oapacet; Lhebes).—The place at which 
Abimelech was killed by a millstone which a 
woman threw down upon him from a tower that 
was holding out after the city had been taken (Jg 
9%, 281147; Jos. And. Vv. vii. 5). Eusebius and 
Jerome (Onom.) say that in their day there was a 
village called Thebes, about 13 Rom. miles from 
Neapolis, on the road to Scythopolis. The Roman 
road from N. to S. can still be traced, and on it, 
about 10 miles from Ndblus, is TLubds, which 
Robinson was the first to identify with Thebez 
(BRP? ii. 317, iii. 305). Tubds is a large village, 
surrounded by olive groves and cornfields, on the 
western slope of a broad fertile valley. Its oil 
and corn are held in high estimation; and the 
villagers, who are divided into three factions, 
own large flocks of sheep and goats. There are 
numerous rock-hewn cisterns, on which the people 
depend for their water-supply; and rock-hewn 
dwelling-places, of which many are still occupied. 
There is a tomb of Neby Toba in the village, 
which the Samaritans believe to be that of Asher, 
son of Jacob. The village suffered greatly from 
the earthquake of 1837 (PEF Mem. i. 247; 
Guérin, Samarie, i. 357; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.? 
224). C. W. WILSON. 


THEFT.—See artt. CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS 
in vol. i. p. 522, and MAN-STEALING in vol. ili. 
p. 239. 


THELERSAS (B GQerepads, A Oedods), 1 Es 5% = 
Tel-harsha, Ezr 2°, a Bab. town. 


THEODOTION.—See SEPTUAGINT, p. 453°, and 
VERSIONS (Greek other than LXX), p. 866. 


THEODOTUS (Gcdd5o70s).—4. One of the mes- 
sengers said to have been sent by Nicanor to 
Judas Maccabzeus, 2 Mac 14, 2. The author of a 
plot to assassinate king Ptolemy Philopator, which 
was frustrated by Dositheus, a renegade Jew, 
3 Mac 1’. 


THEOPHILUS (Ged¢.\0s).—The name of the per- 
son to whom the Third Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles were addressed (Lk 1°, Ac 1). It has 
been supposed by some (and the supposition is an 
early one*) that the name is, after all, only a 
general name applicable to any Christian, as 
meaning ‘beloved by God’ or ‘the friend of God.’ 
Others (e.g. Ramsay, St. Pawl the Traveller and 

* It is certainly as old as Epiphanius (Her. 51, p. 429). 
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THERAS 


the Roman Citizen, p. 388) hold that the use of 
this name puts forward the Acts, as a complete 
work at least to the time of Domitian, and sup- 
ports the idea that the book is a composite one, 
consisting of the original notes of St. Luke 
(‘called the ‘Travel - Document’), added to and 
increased by a later editor. The name is certainly 
that of an individual; and this statement is con- 
firmed by the title xpdzicros prefixed to the name in 
Lk 1°, as it is prefixed to the names Felix and Festus 
in the Acts (23° 24° 26). The title implies that the 
person to whom it was ascribed belonged to the 
equestrian order—he must certainly have been a 
Gentile. Attempts have been made to fix the 
place of his residence at Antioch, Alexandria, in 
Achaia, or at Rome, but there are not sutticient 
data to go upon to establish any of these theories. 
Other theorists have gone so far as to deny that 
he was a Christian, or to say that, at any rate, he 
knew very little about Christianity.* A step still 
further has been taken in an attempt to identify 
him with a high priest of his name (Joseph. Ant. 
XVUI. iv. 3) who held office for about five years, 
and was perhaps the high priest to whom Saul, 
afterwards Paul, went to ask for ‘letters to 
Damascus unto the synagogues,’ that he might 
take any Christians who were there prisoners to 
Jerusalem. Whether Theophilus was a learned 
and cultivated man or not we do not know, but 
the dedication to him of the Third Gospel is in 
style the most elegant piece of writing in the NT. 
Tradition has not been busy with him as it has 
with most of the early Christians. 
H. A. REDPATH. 

THERAS, | Es 8# (A 6épa, B om.) © (BA Ocepa).— 
The name of the place and river where Ezra’s 
caravan halted, called AHAVA in Ezr 87: *!, and 
now usually identified with the modern Hit on the 
Euphrates. The origin of the form of the name in 
1 Es. is uncertain. Jos. (Ant. XI. v. 2, els 7d répav 
tod Eippdrov) possibly read zrépay for C€pay. 


THERMELETH (Gepyédc0), 1 Es 5°°, The equiva- 
lent of TELMELAH, a Bab. town in Ezr 2°, where 
Cod. B gives the same Gr. form of the name. 


THESSALONIANS, FIRST EPISTLE TO THE.— 
i. Date. 
ii. Circumstances. 
iii. Analysis. 
iv. Value. 
y. Authenticity. 
vi. Integrity. 
Literature. 

i. DATE.—The date of this Epistle in relation to 
St. Paul’s life is fixed within the limits of a few 
months. It was written during the eighteen 
months which he spent at Corinth at the end of 
his Second Missionary Journey (Ac 18"). For it 
was written after he had left Thessalonica, and 
while the memories of his first visit there were 
still fresh (chs. 1. 2 passim, esp. 2! ~yéyovev) ; 
after he had gone on to Athens and had left it 
(31); after he had been rejoined by Silvanus 
and Timothy (11, Ac 18°); while Silvanus and 
Timothy, of whom Silvanus is not mentioned 
in any subsequent journey, are still his com- 
panions (1!); and, lastly, while he is in some 
central place where he hears news readily from 
Macedonia and Achaia, and even from wider 
sources (18 év rayti rémw, 2.e. perhaps the Asiatic 
and Syrian Churches [so Zahn, Hinleitung, p. 147); 
but may it be that Aquila and Priscilla had told 
him that they had heard even at Rome of the 
conversion of the Thessalonians ? and might Jason 


* This theory is based mainly on the ground that Theophilus 
from his title ‘most excellent’ was an official, and that it is 
not likely that any of the early Christians would hold high 
office under the Roman authorities. 
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have been the channel of communication? Ac 17° 
18%, Ro 167), It was, then, at Corinth—but not 
very early or very late in that stay ; not very 
early, as time must be allowed for the mission 
and return of Timothy (3°), for the occurrence of 
some deaths at Thessalonica (41°), for the active 
brotherliness of the Thessalonians to manifest 
itself to other Christians in Macedonia (4), and 
the news of their faith to have spread widely even 
beyond Macedonia and Achaia (178). Nor again 
very late, if 2 Thess. is gennine, for room must be 
left for the circumstances which led to the writing 
of that Epistle. The exact date will depend on 
the system of chronology adopted. It must lie 
between 49 and 53 (see CHRONOLOGY OF NT). 

li. CIRCUMSTANCES. —St. Paul and his com- 
panions, full of hope owing to the Divine call 
which had led them to preach in Europe, and 
encouraged by the spiritual success which, in spite 
of the insults to their Roman citizenship (2°), they 
had gained at Philippi, reached Thessalonica, 
This was a larger and more important centre than 
Philippi. It was the capital of one of the four 
divisions of Macedonia; it was a great commercial 
centre (? ef. 41° €v rw mpdyuart, in Handel [Luther], 
in Geschiiften [Weizsicker]), holding easy -com- 
munication with East and West both by sea and 
by land (cf. 15 4!°) ; it was a free town with its public 
assembly and its local magistrates (Ac 17° eis rov 
djuov ; v.° éml rods modurdpxas, cf. CLG 1967), and 
a mixed population of native Greeks, Roman 
colonists, and Orientals, the Jewish settlement 
being large enough to have a synagogue. St. 
Paul began as usual with the synagogue, preach- 
ing there for three weeks, appealing to the Jewish 
Scriptures, proving that Jesus was the Messiah, 
and that His sufferings and Resurrection were in 
accord with the Scriptures. The result was that 
some Jews threw in their lot with Paul and Silas, 
and so did a larger number of Greek proselytes 
and of leading ladies. The Acts thus bears wit- 
ness to the fact that a majority of the Church 
were of Gentile origin, but speaks only of Gentile 
proselytes, whereas the Epistle implies converts 
trom heathenism (1°24), The Epistle, though it 
implies that St. Paul’s stay was prematurely cut 
short, yet seems to require more than three weeks, 
and Ph 4 shows that St. Paul twice received 
supplies from Philippi during the time, even 
though he was supporting himself by his own 
work (2°). It is therefore probable that the three 
weeks of Ac 17? were contined to exclusive work 
in the synagogue ; that after that St. Paul, as at 
Corinth and Ephesus, made some new place, per- 
haps the house of Jason (Ac 17°), his abode and 
place of teaching for Gentiles; and the chrono- 
logical data would. admit of a stay of six months 
(Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 228). It was a 
time of hard work: St. Paul and his companions 
rose early, working before daylight to support 
themselves (2%, II 38) ; they preached with eftective- 
ness and conviction (1°); they laid stress on the 
worthlessness of idols, on the reality of the living 
God (1°) ; they told of the wrath that was coming 
on the world, when God would punish the heathen 
world for its impurity (1! 4%) and the Jews who 
refused to accept the gospel (2'%, II 18); of the 
death of Jesus, of His Resurrection, of His power 
to deliver from this wrath (13° 4% 5% 1°), They 
added that God had now established His kingdom 
and called heathen into it (2%); that such a call 
required a holy life, a separation from impurity 
(42), an active life of work (44, IL 37°); that 
Christianity would lay them open to persecution 
(34); but that after certain signs had appeared 
(IL 25) Jesus would return suddenly, lke a 
thief in the night (5), and they would be with 
Him for ever. Their preaching met with great 
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success (18 2!) in spite of much conflict (2?) ; 
the gifts of the Spirit, especially that of pro- 
phecy, were manifested (5'**) ; the Divine word 
made the converts strong to bear persecution 
(23-15), There is no indication of the size of 
the Church ; but some of the chief men, perhaps 
Jason (Ac 17°), Aristarchus, and Secundus (Ac 
204), took the Jead in active work and preaching 
(5!74), and probably St. Paul, as elsewhere, 
officially appointed them to this position ; ap- 
parently, also, some form of almsgiving was 
organized (II 3!). 
These results roused the jealousy of the Jews. 
They misrepresented the teaching of Christ’s king- 
dom as treason to the emperor: working on the 
heathen populace, they attempted to bring St. 
Paul before a hastily called meeting of the assembly; 
but, failing to find him, they took Jason, his host, 
and other Christians before the native magistrates 
(ef. bd TSv ldlwy cuppvderay, 2'4). These were bound 
over to keep the peace, t.e. probably te send Paul 
and Silas away ; and the same night they withdrew 
to Berma. Probably, even while there, they planned 
a return to Thessalonica, but were unable to carry 
it out (23 draé: there would scarcely be time for 
two such proposals at Athens). From Berca St. 
Paul passed on to Athens, leaving Silas and 
Timothy there, but sending back word that they 
should join him as quickly as possible (Ac 171’). 
The writer of the Acts gives the impression that 
they did not do so until after he had reached Corinth 
(18°); but this impression must be supplemented 
from this Epistle. They came at once to him while 
at Athens, perhaps bringing news of some fresh 
persecutions at ‘Thessalonica (3° ravrars and 4). 
Paul, Silas, and Timothy were anxious to return ; 
the tie between them and their converts had been 
very close ; their stay had been interrupted before 
their work was done ; they had only meant to be 
absent a short time; their converts were young, 
and might be tempted by persecution or cajolery 
(3”) to renounce their, faith (2! 3°); their opponents, 
whether Jews or, more probably, heathen, knew 
well how to misrepresent their motives; their very 
taunts (7Advn, axaPapola, dddos, KoNakeia, meovetia, 
§nrobvres SbEav, perhaps év Bape Uvres) are echoed in 
this letter (2°). But there were obstacles; perhaps 
the guarantee which Jason had given to the magis- 
trates was still enforced (Ramsay, l.c.). So Paul 
and Silas (érépyapev, 3") decided to send Timothy to 
Thessalonica, and Silas probably returned to visit 
some other Church in Macedonia. Possibly St. 


Paul in his growing anxiety sent yet another 


messenger (kayo . . éreuwa, 3°).* While they 
were absent, St. Paul moved on to Corinth, and 
Silas and Timothy both rejoined him there. 

The news that Timothy brought was in the main 
good: the faith of the Thessalonians had stood the 
test of persecution (1° 3°) ; their love showed itself 
in hospitality and charity, even to other Mace- 
donian Christians (1° 3° 4% 1°); they strove to edify 
each other (5!!); they tried to walk obedient to 
Christ’s commands (4!) ; they were loyal to their 
teachers, and wished to see them once more (3° 7). 
At the same time the calumnies against the new 
Christian teachers were still prevalent, and the con- 
verts were still persecuted ; they were also exposed 
to the ordinary perils of a new Church in a heathen 
town ; they were tempted to fall back into im- 
purity (4°) ; some of the poorer members, perhaps 
abusing the charity of the richer, were living a life 
of idleness and dependence (49-2), others were care- 
less and forgetful of the coming of Christ (5'), 
There was a tendency, perhaps due to ‘the old 


* It is possible that St. Paul sent a short letter with Timothy 
and that the Thessalonians ‘also replied by a written answer 
(cf. Expositor, Sept. 1898, pp. 167-177, where J. Rendel Harris 
ingeniously reconstructs the Thessalonian letter). 


Macedonian spirit of independence’ (Lightfoot, 
Bibl. Ess. p. 248), to disorder and contempt of 
those in authority (5%; draxros, ardxrws, drak- 
retv only in these two Epp. ; o7npifew 4 times, 2 
elsewhere). There was a danger of a misuse of 
spiritual gifts at the meetings of the Church (5°™) ; 
while some had lost friends by death and were 
afraid that these would not share in the blessings 
of Christ’s Advent (4°8). On receipt of this news 
St. Paul writes this Epistle ; he writes in the name 
of Silas and Timothy as well as himself, so that, 
with a few exceptions (2!* 3° 5*7), he uses the plural 
number and speaks for them all; probably he dic- 
tated it to Timothy and added the conclusion 
(52-28) in his own handwriting (cf. II 3!’). Their 
hope is still to return to Thessalonica, but mean- 
while they write,to express their delight at the 
good news, to defend their own conduct as teachers, 
and to complete what was left wanting in the faith 
and life of their converts. The words of 41 xadws 
kal mwepirateire, va mepicoednre form the connecting 
link between the two parts. He aims at ‘ binding 
closer the link between the community and himself, 
and at more effectually severing the link between 
it and heathenism’ (Jiilicher). [For the cireum- 
stances cf. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, vi., Vil. ; 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, ix-xi; Spitta, Zur 
Gesch. und Litt. des Urchristenthumis, i. pp. 111-154 ; 
Zahn, Hinleitung, pp. 145-160. ] 

ili. ANALYSIS.—After a salutation, entirely free 
from all official titles or allusions to controversy, 
written as from friends to friends, as by men who 
are still anxious not év Bdpe: <ivac s Xpicrod amdo- 
roo (ef. 2°), the writers give thanks for the spiritual 
state of the Thessalonians, reviewing their personal 
relations with them in the past, both at Thessa- 
lonica (14-2*) and at Athens (2'"-3°), their feelings 
in the present on the receipt of the news irom 
Timothy (3°), and their hopes for the future 
(310-18), 

The didactic part deals with questions of per- 
sonal morality (41°), with teaching about the aead 
(vv.2-18), and the need of watchfulness (5!) ; 
ending with regulations for the community -life 
(VAG), 

A. Personal (12-318), 

Gratitude for their spiritual virtues is based upon the convic- 
tion which the writers felt (<dores) of the election of their con- 
verts by God (13-4); and this is proved (i.) by the effectiveness 
and assurance of their first preaching, and by the results in the 
lives of the Thessa.onians (vv.57) ; (ii.) by the reports of others, 
who bear witness both to the success of their preaching (z¢¢? meeev) 
and the reality of the conversion of the Thessalonians (vv.>-19) ; 
(iii.) by the knowledge of the Thessalonians themselves (aisei 
yep oldere), Who can bear witness to the boldness of their 
preaching, to the purity of their motives, to their tenderness, 
and the absence of all self-assertion, to the example of self- 
sacrifice, to their fatherly entreaties (2112), This preaching 
produced the true results in the lives of the converts; they 
had been bold to endure persecution—as the Churches in Judea 
had from the Jews, the determined opponents of the gospel 
(yv.13-16), Consequently, when obliged to leave Thessalonica, 
they had longed to return; Paul himself had twice planned a 
visit, but had been prevented ; and so at last Paul and Silas had 
sent Timothy. Paul himself had sent yet a second messenger 
to comfort and strengthen them and to reassure himself (31-5), 
The news that Timothy has brought is like a new gospel, a new 
life to them, making them thank God and desire to revisit and 
to complete such faith (vv.610). So they pray that God will 
make a visit possible, and meanwhile increase the love of the 
Thessalonians (vy. 11-18), 

B. Ethical. Guidance for the future (41-522). 

They must press forward in the spiritual life; they must be 
specially on their guard against all forms of impurity, for God 
specially punishes that sin, and it is inconsistent with the Chris- 
tian calling and the gift of the Spirit (418). They must increase 
their brotherly love, active as it already is (vv.9-10); they must 
live an orderly, industrious life, that they may gain the respect 
of the heathen and be independent (vv.}1-12), They need not be 
anxious about their dead friends : the union of Christians with 
the Risen Christ ensures their resurrection (vv.13-14), and a 
special word of the Lord has revealed that the dead will meet 
the Lord, even before the living (vv.1518), But they must not 
relax their vigilance, for the Lord comes as a thief in the night, 
and thev must watch and be sober, ready to gain the salvation 
which He will bring (511). 

Finally, the community-life is regulated ; the members of the 
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Church (dus, v.!2) are to pay due honour to those in authority, 
and they (vues, v.14) are to keep discipline and be long-suffering. 
Joy, prayers, and thanksgiving are to be constant ; and spiritual 
utterances are not to be discouraged but tested (vv.12-22), 

The Epistle ends with a prayer to the God of peace for their 
complete preservation ; with a request for their prayers ; a com- 
mand to greet one another with the holy kiss; a solemn charge 
by Paul himself that the Epistle be read to all the members of 
the Church, and a simple benediction (vv.23-28), 


iv. VALUE.—The value of the Epistle is two- 
fold: it represents most closcly St. Paul’s preach- 
ing to the heathen world, and therefore is to be 
compared with the speeches at Lystra and at 
Athens (ef. Sabatier, L’Apétre Paul®, pp. 86-101) ; 
St. Paul’s antagonists were Jews defending na- 
tional prejudices ; Judaizing Christians are perhaps 
alluded to in 2°, but quite incidentally : and also 
it is not only the earliest of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
but possibly the earliest extant specimen of Chris- 
tian literature. 

It shows us St. Paulas the missionary, in the 
absence of any special controversy ; as the consoler 
and the prophet. We see his self-denial for the 
sake of others (2°°; ef. 1 Co 9-11); his intense 
sympathy with his converts and dependence on 
their sympathy (2711-17 350); his power of self- 
adaptation (27 vijmioe eyeviOnuev; cf. 1 Co 9”); his 
sensitiveness to the opinions of others ; his asser- 
tion of the purity of his own motives (2!) ; his 
appeal to his own conduct as an example (1°); his 
insistence on spiritual progress, based upon a hearty 
recognition of the good already achieved (17 41:1" 51); 
his indignation with those who thwart God’s work 
(2! 4°); his sense of union with Christ (4?) ; his 
prayerfulness (1° 34-8 5) ; his gratefulness (1? 3°). 
This is exactly the character which reappears, in- 
tensified by controversy, in 2 Corinthians. 

The witness to the organization and faith of the 
Church is equally interesting. The local Church 
forms one congregation (11). The only official title 
that occurs is drécro\o, which is apparently used 
to include Silvanus and Timothy as well as St. 
Paul; these apostles hold a position of superiority (év 
Bdper(?) 2°), including the right to be maintained 
there as in other Churches (2”) ; they speak gener- 
ally in a tone of entreaty (4125'*-"4) ; once St. Paul, 
separating himself from the others, uses the lan- 
guage of solemn authority (5’’). But, under the 
apostles, there are already officers who preside-— 
probably both for discipline and for worship (5'***). 
There are meetings with the holy kiss, the symbol 
of brotherhood (5*°), and with prophetic utterances 
(5 2°) ; probably at such a meeting the letter would 
be read (57). ‘There is a link of sympathy and 
charity between them and other Churches (1° 2! 
40), 
‘he faith of the Church is directed to God (1), 
a God of life and truth (1°) and judgment ; a Father, 
who has called them and marked them out for sal- 
vation (47 5’). Christ is thought of mainly in His 
future capacity as Judge. Christian life is a wait- 
ing for Him (1). Christians have to be always 
watchful (5'!“); He may come at any moment, 
and will come to inflict punishment on sin, as well 
as to give joy to His followers (4° 2" ; 7 mapovcia of 
Christ’s coming, four times in 1 Thess., twice in 
2 Thess., once only elsewhere in St. Paul). But 
Christ is more than this : His death was the means 
of salvation in the past (5°) ; He is now 6 kvpuos, 6 
kbpios fav, the OT language about Jehovah being 
applied to Him (5?) ; He is God’s Son (17) ; He is 
united with the Father as the mystic source of life 
both for the living and the dead (1' 2 416) He 
is the object of prayer, working with the Father 
in bestowing earthly as well as spiritual blessings 
(34 xarevOivar, 2 5! 8), The Holy Spirit is given 
to all Christians to enable them to conquer evil 
(48) ; it gives them joy under persecution (1° °), and 
inspires ( f the prophets (5”). This 
inspires the utterances 0 proy 
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Epistle gives us the fullest division of human 
nature into spirit, soul, and body (5%). The pic- 
ture of the Christian life has all the freshness 
and glow of early days. It is true that it needs 
steadying and disciplining, but it is strong and 
radiant. The converts welcome the good news ; 
they put it to active proof; the message is handed 
on, as by a trumpet note, to others ; they imitate 
their teachers and become objects of imitation to 
others ; they are taught of God; there is mutual 
affection and confidence between teachers and 
taught ; there is an atmosphere of love, of joy, 
of life; they live ‘en plein jour.’ [For the 
theology cf. Weiss, Biblical Theology, pt. iii. 
§ 1, cap. i. ; Lechler, Apostolic and Post-Apostolic 
Times, pt. ii. § 2, cap. 1.5; The Speaker's Commen- 
tary, iil. pp. 691-701). 

RELATION TO THE OT AND TO CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.— 
The OT is never appealed to as authority or directly quoted ; 
but its history is referred to (215) and its language perhaps 
consciously adapted (216 45. 6.8.9 58.22(2)), There is a certain 
similarity of language between 415-17 and 2 Es 542, but the 
thought there is different, the writer considering the justice of 
God’s dealing with different generations of men, and the 
language is not sufliciently similar to suggest literary depend- 


ence on either side; if there is any, probably 2 Esdras is the 
later work. 

There is no reference to Christian literature, but it is possible 
that 19-10 point to the germ of some profession of faith in the 
Father and the Son made at Baptism (Zazb,vos here only in 
St. Paul); it is possible again that 4% (zxpuyyerias bie cov K. 
*Iycov) refers to the definite enactments of Ac 15¥9, and that 41+ is 
a semi-quotation from a creed. There seems a reminiscence 
of St. Stephen’s speech (Ac 7°1) in 215; and of our Lord’s eschato- 
logical discourse in 216 (Mt 2332.36) 415-17 (Mt 2431.37.39) 52. 5 
(Mt 2443) 53 (Lik 2134, Mt 248); but the majority of these are too 
much the common language of all Apocalypses to allow us to 
build on them with certainty. 

A comparison of 34 with Ac 1422 2 Ti 312 suggests a semi- 
quotation of our Lord’s words, e.g. Mt 249, Jn 1635, but a sugges- 
tion that there is a reminiscence of our Lord’s sayings recorded 
in Jn 679 in 13 and of Jn 17%in 19 (P. Ewald, Das Hauptproblenv 
der Evangelien-Frage, pp. 85, 93) is more doubtful. 

In 415 gy Aoyw Kupiov isa possible quotation of some saying 
unrecorded in the Gospel (cf. Zahn, p. 159); and 519, which is 
often found combined with the agraphon yivecbe dcexima tpe- 
xeCire1, is perhaps another (cf. Resch, Agrapha, p. 116). All 
these cases point rather to an oral tradition than to written 
documents. 


v. AUTHENTICITY. — The authenticity is now 
generally admitted, though there are still oppon- 
ents (cf. Holtzmann, Hinl.? p. 237). ‘lhe external 
evidence outside the NT is less strong than for 
some Epistles, as this Epistle did not lend itself 
readily to quotation ; but it was included in Mar- 
cion’s canon (circ. 140), and that implied some 
previous Catholic collection. The language of 
21> (pace . . . réXos) is found in exactly the 
same form in the Zest. YJ Patr. (Levi, ch. 6; but 
see below). There are possible reminiscences of 
415-17 in Didaché xvi. 6; and of 1° and 4? in Clem. 
Rom. ch. 42 (but not of 5% in Clem. 38, where the 
thought is different). But the strongest support 
is given by 2 Thess., which, whatever its date, 
implies the existence and the recognition of the 
Pauline authorship of our Epistle. No doubt of 
its authenticity was raised before the 19th century. 

The internal evidence equally supports the genu- 
ineness, in spite of a few dilliculties. The objec- 
tion that the Epistle implies a longer lapse of 
time than a few weeks is met by the consideration 
that the Acts will permit of an interval of nearly 
a year between the foundation of the Church and 
the writing of the letter. The ditliculties of recon- 
ciliation with the Acts about the movements of 
Silas and Timothy and the persecution by heathen 
have been discussed above. As far as they are 
difficulties, they affect the historical character of 
the Acts rather than of 1 Thessalonians. 

A few other objections deserve notice. It is urged that St. 
Paul’s eager defence of his motives (21-5), and incidentally of 
his apostolic rights (26), implies a later stage in his life, when 
Jewish Christians had attacked his apostleship. But such 


depreciation of his motives would be natural to Jews longing 
to thwart him (cf. 216), or to heathen, indignant at the con- 
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version of their friends. The incidents of Ac 15, and probably 
of Gal 211, lay behind him, and would account for the incidental 
allusion in 26; while, even apart from any attack of opponents, 
he might think it well to contrast his motives with those of 
other teachers with whom he might be confused—such as Jewish 
impostors like Elymas (Ac 1310 zadpys ravres doaov), heathen 
rhetoricians or sophists, taking pay for their teaching (z/cov- 
eZi«); or, again, he may have desired to dissociate himself from 
the impure teaching (2 &zalapoias) of the priests of the Cabeiri 
(Lightfoot, Bitlical Essays, p. 257). 

Again, 216> has been interpreted as implying the previous 
destruction of Jerusalem. If this were so, it would be more 
rational to strike out the last sentence as the interpolation of 
a scribe pointing out the fulfilment of St. Paul’s words; but the 
words do not necessarily mean more than that ‘sentence has 
been pronounced upon them; the wrath of God is gone forth ; 
the kingdom of God passed from them when they rejected the 
Messiah’; they are parallel to the thought of 1Co 268, Ro 
1119. 25, and Ac 1346 186; and the use of the phrase in the Test. 
NIT Patr. perhaps shows that it was a half-stereotyped Rab- 
binical formula for declaring God’s judgment. Moreover, the 
resent participles cperzcvray, xwavevrwy, and the phrase «is 7o 
a&verrrpaoo are inconsistent with the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Once more, 417 offers an apparent inconsistency with 2 Co 53 ; 
but a change of expectation on such a pone would not be un- 
natural, and a careful comparison of 510 with 2 Co 510 will show 
that there is no real antithesis. 

Lastly, the solemn command of 527 may have been due to the 
presence of disorderliness and dissension (514-15), and would be 
natural, even without such a supposition (cf. Col 416), 


The objections, then, can be fairly met, while 
on the other hand the style, the character of the 
writer, the many points of contact with 2 Cor., the 
simplicity and directness of the thought, the primi- 
tive stage of Church organization, the state of the 
spiritual gifts, the question about the dead which 
must have arisen very early in any Church, the 
absence of any motive for forgery, the apparent 
discrepancies with the Acts, the improbability that 
a later forger would put language in St. Paul’s 
mouth which at least seems to imply that he ex- 
pected the Parousia in his lifetime, — all these 
carry conviction of its genuineness. The argu- 
ments on both sides are well stated in Holtz- 
mann (/.c.), and the genuineness well defended by 
Jowett, Weizsiicker (Das Apostol. Zeitalter, p. 
250), Jiilicher (Hinl.® pp. 41-45), and most fully 
by von Soden (SA, 1885), and Bornemann, § 5. 

vi. INTEGRITY. —The integrity of the Epistle 
has been questioned both on a large and on a 
small scale. 

(1) Pierson and Naber (Verisimilia, Amsterdam, 
1886) treat it as a composition of two authors. 
The first was a pre-Christian Jewish writer, writ- 
ing a hortatory address to Gentiles before the first 
coming of the Messiah to foretell His advent, and 
to exhort them to live a life of Jewish morality. 
The second was a Christian bishop, whose date 
is not given, named Paul, who inserted into the 
Jewish treatise a few Christian phrases and a 
justification of his own motives and preaching. 
This analysis is based upon the variety of tone,— 
now that of an authoritative prophet, now that 
of a humble pastor—the want of close sequence of 
thought between the paragraphs, and the difference 
in the usage of particular words (juépa, ypnyopetv), 
and the scantiness of specially Christian teaching. 
But the criticism is pedantic, and often inconsist- 
ent with itself in details: it requires from a letter 
the exact structure of a scientific treatise, and 
allows no play to varieties of mood and thoueht 
within one writer’s mind. 5 

(2) A list of suggestions of interpolations on a 
smaller scale will be found in Clemen, Die Ein- 
heitlichkeit der Paul. Briefe (Gottingen, 1894). The 
most important affect 2): 16 and 5°7, The objection 
to 2-16 as a whole is groundless, the attack on 
the Jews being as natural to St. Paul as it had 
been to St. Peter or St. Stephen (Ac 2% 31 752) ; 
but v.1% épOace . . . ré\os might be an editorial 
comment added after the destruction of Jerusalem 
to point out the fulfilment of St. Paul’s words (eis 
70 dvamAnp@cat); yet, as we have seen, they are 
quite natural in St. Paul’s own mouth at the time. 


fe, 


57 might also be a later addition, emphasizing 
the importance of the Epistle; but there, too, a 
natural reason for the words is to be found in the 
circumstances of the moment (cf. Schmiedel, 
Hdcom. ad loc. ; Mottatt, Histor, NT, p. 625). 

The chief questions of textual criticism affect 
the reading in 27 (see Westcott-Hort, NT’, ii. App. 
p. 128) & 12 3% 41-8 5% (ib. p. 144) 4. 

LITERATURE.—Of ancient commentators, Chrysostom, though 
discursive, is excellent in entering into the writer's point of 
view ; and the moral homiJies—e.g. those on friendship (1 Th 25), 
on the fear of hell (1 Th 418, 2 Th 18), on intercession (2 Th Ne 
are very spiritual and pointed. Theodore of Mopsuestia (cure. 
415 A.p.) has more of the modern exegetical instinct, and ex- 
plains the exact meaning and the historical and practical refer- 
ences well, but at times forces the language to suit his own 
views. Theodoret, while dependent on these two, shows inde- 
pendence of judgment. His notes are clear and sensible, and 
he is especially careful to draw out the dogmatic inferences of 
the Epistle. : 

Of modern writers, Jowett, A. J. Mason (Ellicott’s Comm. for 
English Readers), Bishop Alexander (Speaker's Comi.), and 
J. Denney (Bxpositor’s Bible) are most interesting on Introduc- 
tion and doctrinal teaching. More careful exegesis will be 
found in Ellicott, Alford, Findlay (Cambr. Bible for Schools), 
Lightfoot (Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, 1895), P. W. Schmiedel 
in the Hdcom. z. NT, arid, most completely of all, in Bornemann- 
Meyer®. Useful notes on 26 and 54 will be found in Field, 
Notes on Trans. of NT (ON 2); and on 23-8 by F. Zimmer in 
‘Theologische Studien D. B. Weiss dargebracht’ (Gottingen, 
1897); Askwith, Introd. to Thess. Epp. (1902). = 

W. Lock. 


THESSALONIANS, SECOND EPISTLE TO 
THE.— 
j. Date and Circumstances. 
ii. Analysis. 
iii. Literary Dependence. 
iv, Authorship. 
v. Integrity. 
vi. Value. 
Literature. 


i. DATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. —The genuine- 
ness of this Epistle is more contested than that of 
any other attributed to St. Paul, except the Pas- 
torals. If it is not genuine, the exact date and 
circumstances are merely a literary setting, of 
little historical value. Yet, even so, a definite 
situation was in the writer’s mind and must be 
examined. 

The following points fix that situation. Appar- 
ently the temple is still standing (24), z.e. the date 
is before A.D. 70. Further, Paul, Silvanus, and 
Timothy, after having founded the Church at 
Thessalonica (2° 311°) and written a letter, probably 
1 Thess., to it (2° and perh. 2? 34), are still working 
together (11) in some place where they are thwarted 
by perverse and malicious men (3), and where there 
are other churches in the neighbourhood (14). This 
will suit exactly the time of Ac 181 (cf. 2 Co 1! 
with 1) ; late in the stay at Corinth, but probably 
before the appeal to Gallio had stopped the Jewish 
persecution. At this time news about the Thessa- 
lonian Church reached them at Corinth (3" dxov- 
owev); perhaps brought by the messenger implied 
in 1 Th 3°, perhaps by the bearer of 1 Thess. on 
his return, perhaps by some chance passer-by. They 
were still exposed to persecution, and were still 
bravely enduring it ; but there were tendencies to 
disorder and insubordination ; idlers were presum- 
ing on the charity of their neighbours; and there 
was a tendency to excitement caused by an expec- 
tation of the speedy setting-in of ‘the day of the 
Lord’; spiritual utterances, not duly tested (1 Th 
570-22) increased the expectation ; sayings of Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timothy were exaggerated to coun- 
tenance it; possibly a forged letter in their name 
was circulated, or (more likely) the language of 
1 Th 4. 5 was distorted in the same interest (22). 
The three teachers feel that their converts must be 
praised and comforted, yet stimulated and steadied. 
They write a common letter—always in the plural, 
except that once one of them, probably Paul, in- 
tervenes with a special appeal to his own teaching 
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(2°), and Paul confirms the whole with his auto- 
graph at the end (31%), 
ii. ANALYSIS.— 
11.2 Greeting. 
A. Gratitude for their spiritual state, especially for their 
loyal endurance under persecution (®: 4). 
Strengthening of them by the thought of 
(1) the justice of God (6); 
(2) the special manifestation of that justice, which 
will accompany the Appearance of the Lord 
Jesus (6-10), 

Prayer to God to complete their Christian life, that 

Christ may be glorified in them on ‘ that day’ (11-12), 
B. Fuller teaching about that day. 

Warning against being misled into thinking it immedi- 
ately at hand (21-2), and a reminder of Paul’s past 
teaching (°), which implied (a) a mystery of lawless- 
ness and of error already at work ; (0) a restraining 
power or person; (c) a removal of that restraint at 
some future date; (@) a great apostasy; (¢) the 
appearance of the man of sin; (f) the appearance of 
the Lord destroying the man of sin and all who have 
been deceived by him (3: 4. 6-12), 

Thanksgiving to God that He saved them from this 
doom (18: 14), 

Bzhortation to abide loyally by their past teaching 

2 
). 
Prayer to God to comfort and to steady them (16.17), 
C. Request for their intercession (31-2). Assurance of 
God’s faithfulness (*), and of their teacher’s faith in 
them (4). 
Prayer to God to give them love and patience (5). 
D. Regulation of their community-life. 

They are to shun all disorderly brethren (6) ; for such 
disorder is contrary to the example which their 
teachers had set (7-9), and their repeated command 
@. Such brethren must earn their own bread 
(1.12), The rest must be forbearing, but yet break off 
intercourse with any one who persists in disobeying 
this written command (12-15), 


Prayer to the God of peace to give peace to them all 
16 


Autograph salutation in Paul’s own handwriting (17). 
Benediction (18). 


iii. LITERARY DEPENDENCE. —(1) The Epistle 
presupposes the existence of 1 Thessalonians. _ For 
II 2% explains itself readily by reference to I 41° 
51; ID 3° tol 4"; IL 3%, perhaps, but less prob- 
ably, to I 41°"; and II 2? may imply a misunder- 
standing of I 417 5*-°. Further, there is a remark- 
able similarity of structure, e.g., in the form of 
greeting (I 1, II 1-”), of thanksgiving (I 1’, IT 1°), 
of prayers (I 3!1 5%, IL 216 3}°), of transition (I 4', 
II 3'). And this extends to many verbal points, 
as will be seen by a comparison of the following 
places :— 

I 13 with II 13. I 212 with IT 15, 

1 14 with IT 21%, I 32 with II 217. 

1 16 with II 14. I 41.10 511 with fH 34, 

I 18.9 with II 14, 1 59 with II 214, 

I 269 with II 3%. 1 514.15 with II 313, 
The writer of 2 Thess. must have lately written 
1 Thess., or have known it as a piece of literature. 

(2) Previous apocalyptic teaching is also pre- 
supposed. No one passage of the OT is appealed 
to, but the apocalyptic descriptions 1°10 2°14 weave 
together phrases from Is 2-19-21 114 [found in a 
sinxlar context in Ps-Sol 1777 9] 49% 667-14, Jer 10”, 
Ezk 282, and Dn 11°. There are also striking re- 
semblances between the language here and that 
of our Lord’s eschatological discourse ; cf. 1° with 
Mt 2571: 46; 21 with Mt 24°! (émucvvdtovowv) ; 2? with 
Mt 24° (Apocicbar, here and Mk 137 only in NT); 
23 with Mt 24°; 2+ with Mt 24) (év rérw ayiw), 
Mk 13% (éornxéd7a drov od det); 2’ with Mt 24!” 
(dvoula) ; 2° with Mt 244. Such similarities may 
be due to the fact that each draws independently 
from the common stock of apocalyptic imagery, 
and they do not prove a literary dependence on 
any written Gospel, but they make probable a 
knowledge of some oral tradition of that dis- 
course. 

(3) A knowledge of other Gospel sayings may 
lie behind 17=Mt 5, 3?=Mt 6%. The command 
in 3” is a quotation of a Rabbinical saying, but 
possibly it had been already used by our Lord 
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Himself, and may have been taken by St. Paul 
from Him (ef. Resch, Agrapha, pp. 128 and 240). 

iv. AUTHORSHIP.—Church tradition universally 
ascribed the Epistle to St. Paul. It is directly 
attributed to him by Polycarp (c¢. xi.), who quotes 
14, though by mistake he quotes it as addressed to 
the Philippians. Reminiscences of the apocalyptic 
language may underlie Justin Martyr, Dial. xxxii. 
ex. ; Didache, ¢. 16; and more prob. Lp. Vienne and 
Lyons, ap. Eus. v. 1 (évéoxnwer 6 avtixetwevos, mpoot- 
Muagduevos On Thy “éANovoav EcecAar Tapovatayv airov 
... Xpuords. . . KatapyOv roy dyrixeluevov . . . ot 
viol TH3 amwXeias), but in no case can the reference 
be called undoubted. Marcion included the Epistle 
in his Canon as Pauline, and so did the Latin and 
Syriac translators. 

The internal evidence on the whole supports this 
view. The general structure of the Epistle, the 
style and phraseology, the affectionate tone, the 
frequent intercession for the readers, the request for 
their prayers, the appeal to his own teaching and 
example, the sharp insistence on his own authority 
in a matter of discipline, are all characteristic of 
St. Paul. But two main objections are raised. 

(a) The relation of the style to that of 1 Thessa- 
lonians. In spite of the points of likeness (see above), 
there is a difference ; the tone is more official (ev. 
dpeiNouev), the feeling less vivid, the sentences more 
involved, the same things are being said, but said 
with less point and directness; they suggest a 
second person adapting Pauline thought (Spitta, 
pp. 116-119). But the variety seems equally ex- 
plicable as that of one writer writing after a short 
lapse of time, and in a different mood. A compari- 
son of the style of 2 Timothy with 1 Timothy, of 
Colossians with Ephesians, of 2 Co 11 with 1 Co 9, 
will show very similar variety. 

(5) The eschatology is said to be un-Pauline. 
It is true that no such detailed anticipations are 
to be found elsewhere in St. Paul (but 2Co 6” ris 
uupevnos Xprorov mpds BeNap may refer to the Anti- 
christ tradition). But such teaching was naturally 
esoteric ; and, even here, the writer seems inten- 
tionally to avoid being explicit, through fear, 
perhaps, of giving the Roman authorities a handle 
against himself or his converts (cf. the reticence 
of Jos. Ant. X. x. 4, about the interpretation of 
Daniel’s prophecies). Further, some such teaching 
was common among the Jews, so that St. Paul 
would have inherited it; and, lastly, it is almost 
universal in Christian writers (Synoptists, John 
[5**], James, 1. 2 John, Apoc.), so that the proba- 
bility is in favour of St. Paul having shared the 
expectation in some form. 

But is the form implied here Pauline? This again 
is difficult to answer, because of the difficulty of 
deciding what the writer was pointing to. There 
lay behind him in the history of the doctrine the 
following stages. (1) A common Oriental myth of 
a struggle between the power of evil, represented 
by a dragon (Bab. Tiamat) and the Creator of the 
world (Marduk), in which the dragon had been 
bound, but would revive for another conflict with 
God before the end of the world (see articles 
RAnWAB, SEA MONSTER, and REVELATION). The 
connexion of this with the following is only a 
conjecture, but a very possible conjecture. (2) A 
Jewish expectation, springing up during the Exile, 
of anattack upon Israel by foes led by some human 
leader or (later) by Satan or Beliar, which would be 
frustrated either by J” or the Messiah. Such a 
victory is described in Ezk 38. Something similar 
recurs in the prophecies of Daniel (7. 8 and 11) about 
the conflict with Antiochus Epiphanes. The ex- 
pectation did not cease with the death of Antiochus ; 
it was applied to the thought of deliverance from 
the Roman empire in 2 Es 5!, Ps-Sol 17, Orae. Sib. 
ili. 60, Apoc. Baruch, ¢. 40, Asc. Is. ¢. 4 (ef. MAN 
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OF SIN). (3) This anticipation had become Chris- 
tian. Our Lord had contemplated a leader ‘coming 
in his own name’ (Jn 5**) and demanding allegiance ; 
some person, ‘the abomination of desolation, stand- 
ing in the holy place (éornxéra)’; many false pro- 
phets, a growth of lawlessness, a destruction of 
Jerusalem, and a coming of the Son of Man (Mt 
24, Mk 13, Lk 21). Similar teaching had been given 
at Thessalonica by the writer frequently (é\eyor, 2°), 
but it was shared by his fellow-teachers (épwrdmev 

. ds dv’ judy, 2'+?), and the phrases 7 docracia, 6 
dvOpwros, 6 avrikelwevos, 6 karéxwv are quoted without 
explanation as from a well-known body of teaching. 
(4) Anew point had probably been given to the 
expectation among the Jews in A.D. 39 or 40, by 
the attempt of Caligula, frustrated only by his 
death, to erect his own statue in the temple of 
Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. XVIII. viii. ; Tac. Hist. v. 9). 
This would help to explain the language of 24, and 
Spitta suggests that St. Paul and his colleagues 
had adapted a Jewish form of the apocalyptic 
teaching written in view of Caligula’s attempt ; but 
there is no necessity for such a suggestion, interest- 
ing and possible as it is. 

his history of the doctrine helps us to define 
the probable application which is implied in this 
teaching. ~[t is not indeed necessary to suppose 
in St. Paul’s mind any clear identification with a 
definite person or a definite time; yet the language 
is more natural on such a supposition, and the in- 
terpretation will come in one of two directions. 

(a) Probably the opposition comes from Jewish 
soil. 7d pvorhpiov ris dvouias is the opposition of 
the Jews to the spread of Christianity (ef. 3), 
1 Th 2!6, Ac 18° and passim); the évépyera mddvns 
is the blinding of the eyes of the Jews to the 
gospela(Acu3t sl Co 2°, 2)Co 314) Ro 12>) Ferd 
xaréxov is the Roman empire controlling the Jews 
‘assidue tumultuantes’ (cf. Ac 18*) and preventing 
their illegal attacks on the Christians; 6 caréywv, 
the Roman emperor, or perhaps on the analogy of 
Dn 10%: * some archangel who presides over the 
order of the empire (so Goebel, ad loc.); 4 amo- 
aracia is the final rejection by the Jews of their 
Messiah, or possibly some Christian apostasy such 
as is contemplated in He 10°"; 6 dyé@pwros ris 
dpaprias is some false Messiah, expected to lead 
the Jews in a final rising against the Roman 
empire ; and his destruction lies in the overthrow 
of the Jewish polity and the salvation and estab- 
lishment of the Christian Church. This interpreta- 
tion is most in accord with the Synoptists and with 
the subsequent Church tradition, as well as with 
St. Paul’s own circumstances at the moment. 

(8) The opposite view has been frequently main- 
tained of late, which sees the explanation in heathen 
opposition and especially in the worship of the 
Cesars. The lawlessness and deceit will then be 
that of heathen wickednessand error; the restrain- 
ing power, the antagonism of the Jewish State 
(Warfield), or the imperial authority (Jiilicher) ; 
the man of sin, the emperor or some heathen per- 
sonification of evil proclaiming himself as God ; the 
apostasy, that of the Jews, or, as on the former 
theory, of some Christians ; and the coming of the 
Son of Man will be the ultimate annihilation of 
Cesarism and the establishment of Christianity 
as the religion of the world. This view would be 
more in accordance with the past history of the appli- 
cation to Antiochus Epiphanes, with the attempt 
of Caliguia, and with the reference to Nero in the 
Apocalypse; but it seems less in accord with St. 
Paul’s own circumstances at the time. 

Either of these views gives a setting possibly 
Pauline ; the language, no doubt, is indefinite ; it 
is capable of being applied to the theory of a Nero 
redivivus (c. 69 A.D.), or to some Gnostic opposition 
to Christianity in the 2nd cent. ; but none of the 
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language requires such an interpretation. Nor, 
again, 1s this view fatally inconsistent with St. 
Paul’s expectation elsewhere. 1 Th 5'* certainly 
foretells a sudden surprising appearance of the 
day of the Lord; but that is consistent with a 
previous preparation of events, the length of which 
is left, as here, wholly indefinite. Ro 11°% also 
implies a hope that ‘all Israel will be saved,’ 
which seems scarcely consistent. with a great 
Jewish antagonism; but the language cannot be 
rigidly pressed; the failure of a Jewish false 
Messiah might be a stage in the conversion of 
the Jewish nation; and it is possible that St. 
Paul’s expectation on this point may have changed. 
Again, 1'li 41, 2 Ti 3! point to an expectation of an 
apostasy within the Christian Church; but that 
would not be inconsistent with the view main- 
tained here. 

Recent investigations have emphasized the 
strength of the tradition both Jewish and Chris- 
tian; but they have also shown the versatility 
of its application; it is applied to the danger 
which threatens the truth at anymoment. Daniel 
gives it a heathen application to Antiochus Epi- 
phanes; the writer of the Psalms of Solomon to 
Pompey; St. Paul, thwarted by Jews, applies it 
to them; St. John sees many Antichrists in 
teachers untrue to Christianity; the writer of 
the Apocalypse, when the Roman empire had 
become a persecuting power, applies it to the 
Roman emperor; the writers of the Ep. of the 
Churches of Vienne and Lyons see in the persecu- 
tion there an anticipation of the final conflict : ‘he 
that opposeth’ swoops down upon the Christians ; 
Christ in the martyrs ‘ brings to naught’ him who 
opposeth ; the apostate Christians are ‘the sons of 
perdition.’ This application is all the more inter- 
esting that it is incidental, and the passage is 
not quoted. Consequently there may be many 
applications and many fulfilments yet in the 
future, as long as the cleavage between faith and 
unfaith, error and truth,remain. [Cf. MAN OFSIN, 
vol. iii. p. 226; PAUL, vol. iil. p. 709; Bousset, Der 
Antichrist (Gottingen, 1895, Eng. tr. 1896); in 
Encyc. Bibl. s.v.; Thackeray, The Relation of St. 
Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 136- 
141; Stanton, Jewish and Christian Messiah, iii. 
c. 2; R. H. Charles, Eschatology, p. 380 fi., and art. 
‘Apocalyptic Literature’ in Encyc. Bibl. ; Schirer, 
HJP i. 1. 154f.; B. B. Warfield in Expositor, 1886, 
ui. pp. 30-44; G. G. Findlay, 2b. 1900, ii. pp. 251- 
261). : 

There is, then, no reason for denying the author- 
ship to St. Paul. Spitta in a valuable examination 
of the Ep. (Zur Gesch. und Litt. des Urchristentums, 
i. pp. 111-154) suggests Timothy as the real author, 
supposing that St. Paul, instead of dictating as 
usual, left Timothy to compose it, and that 
Timothy is referring in 2° to his own separate 
teaching at his last visit to them; St. Paul then 
adds a general authentication in 3%. In this way 
he attempts to explain the difference of style be- 
tween 1 Thess. and this Ep., and the difference of 
the eschatological view. But these differences are 
not so great as to call for such an explanation; 
further, St. Paul would not authenticate a letter 
which contained any substantial ditierence from 
his own teaching; the Thessalonians would natur- 
ally refer é\eyov of 2° to the leading apostle whose 
name stands first (11) and who is named in 3!”, the 
only other use of the singular; and 2!-? imply that 
the teaching of the one teacher (2°) was shared by 
all. If another author were needed, Silvanus seems 
a more natural suggestion, for he, as a prophet, 
might be the source of the prophetic passage ; but 
the theory creates more difficulties than it solves. 

Those who reject the Pauline authorship alto 
gether suppose that at some later date an expecta- 
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tion of the immediate coming of Christ arose and 
produced excitement and neglect of daily duties ; 
that some one in authority tried to meet the peril 
implied in the excitement by writing a letter which 
described the stages that would precede that com- 
ing, and in order to gain weight for it composed 
it in the name of Paul, deliberately modelling it 
upon 1 Thess., the Pauline Epistle which was 
most cognate in subject. Of the many suggested 
situations, that of Schmiedel seems the best, who 
would connect it with the expectation of a return 
of Nero, and so place it after Nero’s death (June 
68), and before the destruction of the temple 
(August 70). It would then deal with the same 
circumstances as the Apocalypse (ch. 13). But 
there is no detail here, which connects ‘him that 
opposeth’ clearly with Nero redivivus, and the 
very elaborateness of the theory is against its 
truth. 

v. INTEGRITY.—The difficulties of 2!” have natur- 
ally led to suggestions of interpolation. Pierson and 
Naber( Verisimilia, pp. 21-25) treat 1°) 21-2 3 (except 
718. 16-18) as parts ot a pre-Christian Jewish apo- 
calypse, worked up into a Christian form by some 
unknown bishop of the name of Paul (ef. preceding 
art.). Schmidt, S. Davidson, and others treat the 
main body as Pauline, with 2!” as a late insertion 
of about 69; Hausrath treats 2! as the only 
Pauline fragment worked up into an Epistle at a 
later date. But there is no MS support for any 
of these theories, and 2! cannot be separated 
from 1°, which latter section shows striking 
similarities with the Jewish expectations ; ef. esp. 
18 and 2° with Sib. Orae. iii. 67f. of the coming of 
Beliar— 

LAN ody) Terer Popa tooer ty MUTA 
CAAe Thava, xKI OH KLipoTUsS TOAAOUS TE TAaYT CTE 
micros t éxpexrous UY “EGpaious dycuous te xxi %A?.0¥8 
avepas, oitives olzw Deod Acyoy ElovzavTny 
(ef. Clemen, Die Einheitlichkeit der Paul. Briefe, 
pp. 17, 18; Moffatt, Historical NT, p. 626). 

vi. VALUE. —Short as the Epistle is, it is of 
great value, both doctrinal and historical. It 
marks the high position attributed from the first 
to Christ, the language of the OT about Jehovah 
being applied to Him (1%), and He being ranked 
with the Father as the one source of comfort and 
streneth (2!% mapaxadéoar . . . ornpléa, each in 
the singular). It shows us the strength of the 
expectation of the Second Advent in the Early 
Church ; the deep sense of the struggle between 
good and evil, between truth and falsehood, its 
consummation in definite persons, and the final 
triumph of the good and true; the faith in the 
ultimate justice of God to right the injustice of this 
world. It shows the method in which the apostle 
met the feverish impatience that would antedate 
the end: (a) laying stress on those elements in the 
traditional expectation which implied lapse of time 
and an overruling Providence which fixed the right 
moment for the coming (év 7@ atrod carpe, ef. Ps- 
Sol 1723 eis tov Katpdy by oidas ob, 6 Oeds) ; (6) insist- 
ing on the duty of each man earning his own 
livelihood and discouraging all cringing dependence 
on Church charity ; (¢) strengthening the bonds of 
discipline, pressing the authority of his own com- 
mands, and calling upon the Church to rise to the 
duty of keeping its ranks free of unworthy mem- 
bers; 34 marks the commencement of Church 
discipline. It sanctions the tendency to read the 
signs of the times and to see the great struggle 
between good and evil working itself out in con- 
temporary events ; and even if we cannot for certain 
identify St. Paul’s application, or even if it was 
not fulfilled exactly as he expected, yet as the 
great expectation had grown with centuries and 
was rooted in principles, so it remains still, claim- 
ing a more adequate fulfilment. or applications 
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made in subsequent Christian times see Smith’s 
DB, s.v. ‘ Anti-Christ.’ 

Historically, the section 2'!2 was of great im- 
portance ; for the identification of the Roman 
empire with 6 katéywy led to its being treated as 
the great protecting power, and so gave special 
point to the prayers for it and for the emperor 
(cf. Tertullian, Apo/. 32: ‘est et alia major neces- 
sitas nobis orandi pro imperatoribus, etiam pro 
omni statu imperii rebusque Romanis, qui vim 
maximam universo orbi imminentem ipsamque 
clausulam seculi acerbitates horrendas commin- 
antem Romani imperii commeatu scimus retar- 
dari’). The language of 3!” is also valuable, as 
indicating that St. Paul had a larger correspond- 
ence than we now possess, and probably hints at a 
danger of forged letters even at this early date. 


LitERATURE. — See at end of preceding article, and add 
Goebel, Die Thessalonischen Briefe, a crisp, terse, sensible com- 
mentary. The authorship is best discussed, as against St. Paul, 
by Spitta (see above), Schmiedel, Hdcom. pp.:7-11: as for St. 
Paul, by Julicher, Hinl.4 pp. 45-51; Zahn, pp. 160-182 ; Moffatt, 
Historical NT’, pp. 142-148 ; Bornemann in Meyer’s Cominentar 
zum NT. Interesting suggestions for the emendation of the 
text (in 110 émoratly, 22 ds 04 4H) will be found in Westcott- 
Hort, ii. App. p. 128; Field, Notes on Trans. of NT, p. 202. 

W. Lock. 

THESSALONICA (Geccanovixn), a city of Mace- 
donia, still known by that name under the but 
slightly altered form of Saloniki, has long held a 
prominent place in history, and still ranks, after 
Constantinople, as the most important town in 
European Turkey. It is situated on the inner- 
most bay, or north-eastern recess, of the larger 
gulf, which now takes its name from the modern 
town, but was known to the ancients as the 
Thermaic Gulf, after an earlier town on the same 
site, called Therme. It is built in the form of an 
amphitheatre on the slopes at the head of the 
bay ; and it is seen from a great distance, crowned 
by its citadel above, and conspicuous by white- 
washed walls several miles in circuit. ‘The situa- 
tion,’ says Tozer, ‘recalls the appearance of Genoa 
from the way in which the houses rise from the 
water edge, and gradually ascend the hillsides to- 
wards the north. It is admirably placed for pur- 
poses of communication and trade, as it lies in the 
innermost bay of the winding gulf, and forms the 
natural point of transit for exports and imports; 
besides which it commands the resources of the 
immense plain, which reaches in a vast are as far 
as the foot of Olympus, and receives the waters of - 
three important rivers, the Axius, the Lydias, and 
the Haliacmon’ (Geog. of Greece, 1873, p. 204). Itis 
said to have borne earlier the names of Emathia 
and Halia: certainly it bore that of Therme, by 
which it is known to Herod. (as a halting-place of 
Xerxes on his way to Greece, vil. 121, 123, 124, 127, 
128, 183) and Thueyd. (i. 61, ii. 29), and which it 
probably owed to hot mineral springs (¢herme), 
still existing in its vicinity. The name Thessa- 
lonica (as to the origin of which various conjectures 
are brought together by Tzetzes, Chil. xiii. 305 tf.), 
which is first employed by Polybius (xxiii. 4, 4; 
ll, 2; xxix. 3, 7), would appear to commemorate 
a victory over the Thessalians, of which nothing 
definite is known as to time, place, or victor 
(Philip?). It was most probably given to the city 
by Cassander (who rebuilt it about B.C. 315, and 
transferred to it the inhabitants of several small 
townships in the vicinity ; Strabo, vii. fr. 21) in 
honour of his wife of that name, who was daughter 
of Philip, and step-sister of Alexander. The place 
soon gained importance, becoming, on the conquest 
of Macedonia by the Romans, the capital of the 
second of its four divisions (Liv. xlv. 29), and, on 
the conversion of the country a few years later 
into a province, practically the capital of the 
whole, and residence of the Koman governor ; called 
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‘the mother of all Macedonia’ (Anthol. Gr. ed. 
Jacobs, ii. p. 98, EHpig. 14), although the name 
‘metropolis,’ occurring on coins of the city, is of 
later date. The Romans had docks (navalia) there 
(Liv. xliv. 10); the great Egnatian highway tra- 
versed the city from west to east, the remains of 
arches at either end of a long street still marking 
the site of its gates ; Cicero during his exile found 
friendly shelter there for seven months with 
Plancius the queestor (Orat. pro Planc. 41; Ep. ad 
Att. iii. 8 ff). In the first Civil war it supphed a 
basis of operations for Pompeius and the Senate 
(Dio Cass. xli. 20); in the second it espoused the 
vause of Antonius and Octavianus (Plut. Brut. 46 ; 
Appian, Bell. Civ. iv. 118), which brought to it 
apparently the privilege of becoming a free city 
(liber: conditionis, Pliny, HN iv. 36), for there are 
several coins inscribed with the words @HDZA- 
AONIKEQN * EAEYOEPIA®, probably to be associ- 
ated with the victory at Philippi, from the reverse 
bearing the joint names of Antonius and Augustus. 
This privilege implied autonomy (hence the men- 
tion of rdv djuov in Ac 17°), and the appointment of 
their own magistrates, who were in. this instance 
designated mwodirdpxar, as is apparent from Ac 17° 8, 
where the term is rendered RULERS OF THE CITY 
(which see). Tafel, in hiscomprehensive monograph 
(De Thessal. eiusque agro dissertatio geographica, 
Berol. 1839), follows out the fortunes of the city as 
under the later Empire a main bulwark against the 
Gothic and Slavonic inyasions (of which he enumer- 
ates six); and, during the Middle Ages, thrice 
captured,—by the Saracens in 904, by the Normans 
under Tancred in 1185, and by the Turks in 1430. 
It has still a population of about 70,000, whereof 
20,000 are Jews. 

When St. Paul, along with Silas, visited Thessa- 
lonica on his mission to Macedonia and Greece, 
the Jews there, who were numerous and influential 
enough to have founded a synagogue, were his 
most active opponents. The discussions with them 
on three Sabbaths persuaded few Jewish hearers, 
but a much larger number (‘a great multitude’) 
of ‘the devout Greeks ’—i.e. proselytes—‘and of 
the chief women not a few’ (Ac 174). But the 
Jews, who were not won over, called to their aid 
some worthless idlers of the market-place (dyopator), 
excited a tumult, beset the house of Jason, and, 
not finding there those whom they sought, dragged 
Jason and others before the politarchs, accusing 
them of having received disturbers of the world’s 
peace, and of contravening the imperial decrees by 
owning another king in Jesus. Upon this alarm, 
the politarchs took securities from the accused 
and dismissed them; but the brethren at once 
sent away Paul and Silas by night to Berwa. The 
subsequent fortunes of the Church which their brief 
ministry had formed called forth frem the apostle 
(courteously associating with himself Timothy as 
well as Silvanus=Silas) the two Epistles to the 
Thessalonians. See preceding two articles. 

WILLIAM P. Dickson. 

THEUDAS (@cvdas ; the name is supposed to be 
a contraction of Oeddwpos).—In the speech of Gam- 
aliel contained in Ac 5™* the speaker is represented 
as referring to the rebellion of a certain Theudas, 
who professed to be some one great: 400 men 
followed him ; but he was killed, and his following 
came to nothing. At a later date, Gamaliel 2oes 
on to say, Judas of Galilee arose at the time of the 
taxing, and his following too were seattered. In 
Josephus (Ant. XX. v. 1) we have an account of 
one Theudas. While Fadus was procurator, he tells 
us, a certain magician whose name was Theudas 
persuaded a great part of the people to take their 
effects and follow him across the Jordan. He pre- 
tended he could divide the river by his power as a 
prophet. Fadus attacked him suddenly, cut off his 


head, and dispersed his followers. It is perfectly 
clear that if this Theudas be the same person as 1s 
mentioned in the Acts, the author of that book has 
been guilty of an anachronism. For he puts into 
the mouth of Gamaliel, who must have spoken 
before A.D. 37, a reference to a revolt which 
oceurred about A.D. 45 or 46. This discrepancy 
is one of the chief difficulties in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and various suggestions have been made 
to account for it. 

1. Reference has already been made to the sug- 
gestion that the mistake arose through the blunder- 
ing use of Josephus (vol. i. p. 30). Itis not necessary 
to add anything to what is said there, except that 
a careful reperusal of the passages does not tend to 
make the hypothesis more credible. 

2. Bishop Lightfoot (Smith’s DB? i. 40) points 
out that Theudas (=Theodorus, Theodotus, or 
Theodorius) would be quite natural among the 
Jews as the Gr. equivalent to several Heb. names; 
and that Josephus (Ant. Xvi. x. 8; BJ IL. iv. 1) 
tells us of many disturbances which took place at 
this time without giving names. He also quotes 
an opinion of Wieseler’s that Theudas may be the 
Gr. form of the name of Matthias, son of Marga- 
lothus, mentioned by Josephus (Ant. XVII. vi. 2). 
But the identification is hardly probable. 

3. Blass (ad loc.) seems to suggest that the name 
Theudas has been interpolated in the passage of 
Josephus from the Acts, because the Christians 
thought that the two passages illustrated one 
another. We have some reason for thinking that 
Josephus was interpolated by the Christians ; but 
in this instance it is hardly probable that anything 
of the sort was done. 

We do not know enough to explain the difficulty. 
It is perfectly possible that the explanation of 
Lightfoot may be correct ; it is quite possible that 
the mistake of St. Luke may only be one of name, 
and it is very bad criticism to condemn an author 
for an apparent discrepancy when our knowledge 
of the circumstances is so limited. But, assuming 
that the Acts are incorrect, we may ask what this 
implies. It implies that, to a certain extent at any 
rate, the speech of Gamaliel was the author’s com- 
position. This may mean only that he supplied 
one of the incidents which Gamaliel referred to, 
having from some source a general knowledge of 
the attitude of the speaker; or it may mean that 
he took this manner of putting before his readers 
what he had reason to believe was a tendency of a 
section of the Jews. A. C. HEADLAM. 


THICKET.—See Forest. 


THIGH (37:, «p5s).—The girding of the sword 
upon the thigh is referred to in Ex 32°, Jeg 316 
(Ehud girded his sword upen his right thigh, 
whence, being left-handed, he could most con- 
Jacob’s 
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See art. 
Foon, vol. ii. p. 39%. In the jealousy ordeal one 
of the effects looked for in the event of a wife’s 
guilt was the falling away (553) of her thigh, Nu 
571. 22.27 [P]; see Dillm. ad loc. In the wasf in 
praise of the Shulammite it is said, ‘the roundings 
of thy thighs (37:27; ‘p20) are like jewels,’ Ca 7}. 
Smiting upon the thigh appears in Jer 31” and 
Ezk 21” as a token of consternation. For the 
phrase ‘smite them hip upon thigh’ (pw ox aDA 
WI), see art. HIP. 

Special attention is due to a set of passages in 
which the thigh appears as the seat of procreative 
power. In Gn 46°, Ex 1? [both PJ, Jg 8% a man’s 
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descendants are spoken of as proceeding from his 
thigh (722 ‘ys). Cf. W. R. Smith, Kinship, 34, 
&S* 380. This throws light upon the placing of 
the hand under the thigh [=the genital organ] in 
taking an oath, Gn 24%9 479 [all J]. The sacred- 
ness attributed to this organ in primitive times 
(see Holzinger or Gunkel on Gn 24") would give 
special solemnity to an oath of this kind. More- 
over, seeing that ‘it is from the thigh that one’s 
descendants come, to take an oath with one’s hand 
upon the thigh could be equivalent to calling 
upon these descendants to maintain an oath which 
has been taken, and to revenge one which has been 
broken’ (Dillmann). 

It is not clear how we should understand Rev 
19! * He hath on his mantle and on his thigh (ém 
TO iudriov Kal érl rov unpdy avrod) a name written, 
King of kings and Lord of lords.’ The cai may be 
epexegetical, when the meaning would be that the 
name is written on His mantle where this falls 
upon His thigh (so Diisterdieck, B. Weiss, Holtz- 
mann). Spitta suggests that unpéss [this is its only 
occurrence in NT] may be the name of an article 
of uniform, perhaps the sword-belt. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

THINK.—This verb is frequently used in AV in 
the sense of ‘devise,’ ‘intend,’ as Gn 50” ‘ But as 
for you, ye thought evil against me’ (737 open, 
LXX éSovdevcacbe eis rovnpd, RV ‘ye meant evil’); 
Ex 32" ‘And the Lord repented of the evil which 
he thought to do unto his people’ (myys 127 12 
RV ‘which he said he would do’); Nu 241! 
thought to promote thee unto great honour’ (‘772x, 
LXX cira tiyujow ce); Neh 6° ‘It is reported... 
that thou and the Jews think to rebel’ (11995 oargin, 
LXX Doyiferbe drocrarqcm). So Jn 11% Wye. 
‘Fro that day thei thoughten [1688 soughten] for 
to sle him’; Mandeville, Z7avels, 87, ‘This Tartary 
is holden of the great Caan of Cathay, of whom I 
think to speak afterward.’ 

To think on or upon is to remember, as Gn 404 
‘But think on me when it shall be well with thee’ 
(FAN 3AIDIAN 3, LAX aGAdAa pvAcOnTi mov bid ceavTod, 
RV ‘But have me in thy remembrance’); Neh 
5! «Think upon me, my God, for good, according 
to all that I have done’ (*>-7723, RV ‘ Remember 
unto me, O my God, for good, all that I have 
done’); 644 ‘My God, think thou upon Tobiah 
and Sanballat according to these their works’ (7721, 
LXX prjcbnr., RV ‘Remember’); Jon 1%, Sir 18” 
518. So He 107 Wye. ‘I schal no more thenke on 
the synnes and wickednessis of hem’ (od pi pyqo- 
@jzoua, Vulg. non recordabor). 


In Anglo-Saxon there were two distinct verbs, thencan to 
think, and thyncan to seem, the latter used impersonally. 
These verbs began to be confused very early, and in course of 
time were always spelt alike. In poetry we still use ‘ methinks,’ 
where the pron. is in the dative, and the word means ‘it seems 
to me.” In Rich. I1J. m. i. 63, the Quartos have ‘Where 
it thinks best unto your royal self,’ but the Folio reads 
‘Where it think’st best,’ probably from confusion between ‘it 
thinks’ (=it seems) and ‘thinkst thou.’ Knox in his History, 
p. 315, says, ‘But to this houre I have thought, and yet thinks 
my selfe alone more able to sustaine the things affirmed in that 
my Work, than any ten in Europe shall be able to refute it,’ 
where the ungrammatical ‘I thinks’ may be due to familiarity 
with the form ‘ methinks.’ 

In AV we find the verb ‘think’ = seem in ‘me thinketh,’ 
28 1827 ‘Me thinketh the running of the foremost is like the 
running of Ahimaaz.’ Cf. Gn 41° Tind. ‘And him thought 
that vii other kyne came up after them out of the ryver’; Ly 
1435 ‘Me thinke that there is as it were a leprosy in the house’ ; 
Mandeville, Travels, 117, ‘And them thinketh that the more 
pain, and the more tribulation that they evifer for love of their 
god, the more joy they shall have in another world.’ This is 
the verb that is used in the phrase ‘think good,’ Dn 42 ‘T 
thought it good to shew the signs’ (RV ‘It hath seemed good 
unto me’); Zec 1112 ‘If ye think good, give me my price’; 1 Th 
31 ‘ We thought it good to be left at Athens alone’ (cddexqcmuzy). 

J. HASTINGS. 


THISBE (BN OlcBn, A 9iBn).—The place from 
which Tobit was carried away captive by the 


Assyrians (To 1’), Its position is described as 


being on the right hand (south) of Kedesh-naph- 
tali in Galilee above Asher. No trace of the name 
has yet been found. Some commentators maintain 
that Thisbe was the home of Elijah the Tishbite, 
but this is very doubtful. The LXX reading of 
1 K 171, which makes the prophet come from ‘ Tish- 
beh (or perh. Thisbon) of Gilead,’ seems more likely 
to be correct. See ELIJAH in vol. i. p. 687". 
C. W. WILSON. 

THISTLES, THORNS.— There is probably no 
country on earth of the same extent which has 
so many plants with prickles and thorns as the 
Holy Land. One would be tempted to believe 
that this is a providential provision to protect 
them from the ravages of goats, asses, and camels, 
were it not that the mouths of these creatures are 
provided with a mucous membrane so tough that 
it seems impervious to thorns. One of the spec- 
tacles most striking to a stranger in this land of 
surprises is that of a flock of goats, browsing in a 
patch of Hryngiwms, or Cirsiums, or prickly Cen- 
taureas, and crunching down the heads, a couple 
of inches in diameter, composed of stiff thorns, and 
then masticating them with evident relish. The 
camel deals even with the noli-me-tangere spheres 
of the Hchinops, the huge heads of the Onopordon, 
Carlina, and Cynara, and the thorny plates of the 
Indian fig. Zilla myagroides, Forsk., a most im- 
practicable crucifer, with a juice as pungent as its 
long stiff thorns, is the favourite desert food of the 


camel. He tears off and devours the twigs of the 
thorny Astragali. Only a few thorny plants, with 


little succulence to tempt, and with extraordinary 
defensive armour, such as the acacia trees, the 
buckthorn, and some of the more erinaceous A stra- 
gali of the alpine regions, and Calycotome villosa, 
escape the devourers. Notwithstanding this, the 
thorns flourish and multiply, and, in many places, 
take possession of the land. Thistles grow to a 
height of 10-15 ft. Thorny Astragali cover acres 
of ground on the high mountains. Poterium 
spinosum, Rhamnus punctata, and Calycotome 
villosa are everywhere. So abundant is the first 
of these, the thorny burnet, in one region of Her- 
mon, as to give its name to the district, which is 
called Mukdtwat el-Billdn, i.e. District of the 
Thorny Burnet. <A large part of the lime pro- 
duced in the country is burned with this shrub, 
which is ‘eut up’ (Is 33”) with pruning-hooks. 
It is then bound in huge bundles, and transported 
on the backs of men or animals to the kilns. Often 
an acre or more around a lime-kiln is seen covered 
with these large heaps of most combustible fuel. 
It produces a high heat, and makes excellent lime. 
These and other thorns are also used in ovens, and 
for culinary purposes (Ec 7°). Owners of asses 
thresh out various species of thistles and thorns, and 
use them for feeding their beasts. It is probably in 
allusion to this custom that Gideon is said to have 
‘taught [threshed] the men of Succoth (along) with 
thorns of the wilderness and briers’ (Jg@ 8!).* It 
is not strange that, with such a number of prickly 
plants as exist in Palestine, there should have been 
many names in Heb. to express them. Few or 
none of these denote species, and the VSS have 
not attempted to tr. them with any uniformity. 
We subjoin an analysis of these terns. 

1. 1px “atdd, pauvos, rhamnus, occurs twice as the 
name of a plant (Jg 91!) AV ‘bramble,’ m. 
‘thistle,’ RV ‘bramble,’ m. ‘thorn,’ Ps 589 AV 
and RV ‘thorns’). It occurs once as a proper 
name in the expression ‘the threshing-floor of 
Atad’ (Gn 50”-"), The Arab. *#tdd is defined as 
the branches of the ‘auwsajy. The ‘awsaj is ‘a species 
of thorn, having a round red fruit, like the car- 
nelian bead, which is sweet, and is eaten,’ or ‘a 

*On the text of this verse and on its interpretation and its 
relation to y.7, see, above all, Moore’s note, ad loc. 
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species of thorn trees, having a bitter red fruit, 
in which is acidity . . . when it grows large it is 
called gharkad. . . some regard it as the ‘alletk.’ 
It is clear that the term ‘ausaj, and therefore ’atdd, 
must have been applied to a number of plants. 
‘Ulleik most commonly signifies the bramble or 
blackberry, but also the smidax, and other prickly 
climbers. The gharkad is Nitraria tridentata, 
Desf., a plant confined to salt marshes, of which 
the fruit is called in Arab. ‘enab-edh-dhib, 1.0. 
‘wolf's grapes.’ Dioscorides (Avicenna, li, 232) 
seems to include a number of plants in his vague 
description of ‘ausaj. The other descriptions would 
apply to the boxthorn, of which there are 3 species 
in the Holy Land, Lycitum Huropeum, L., L. 
Arabicum, Schw., and L. Barbarum, L., all of 
which have thorns and red berries. Or they would, 
in part at least, apply to the jujube, of which there 
are also several species, Zizyphus vulgaris, 1.., the 
‘ennadb, Z. Lotus, L., and Z. Spina Christi, L., 
the nebk or sidr. All of these would have been 
included under the term Rhamnus, the buckthorn, 
a genus from which Zizyphus has been set off in 
modern botany. This genus contains one thorny 
species, 2. punctata, Boiss., with its variety Pales- 
tina, which is found everywhere in Palestine and 
Syria. This species would admirably suit the 
needs of the passages. It is a thorny shrub, 2-6 
ft. high, with obovate - oblong to elliptical leaves 
less than an in. long and about 4 in. wide, insig- 
nificant flowers, and small fruits. It is well known 
under the Arab. name ‘ajram, is used for light fuel, 
and suits exactly the contrast intended in A bime- 
lech’s speech between the ’add and the lordly 
cedar. To speak of sitting under the shadow of 
this contemptible straggling bush is the acme of 
irony. Being far more general than the boxthorn, 
especially in the hill- country where Abimelech 
spoke, it is more likely to have been in his mind. 
The boxthorn would never have been spoken of 
by the Greeks as pduvos, which is the classical 
name of the buckthorn. The writer has never met 
with the former in the hill-country. It is a plant 
of the coast and Jordan Valley and the interior 
plateaus. 

2. 0392 barkanim (Jg 873%). According to 
Moore (Judges, ad loc.), ‘in the Egyp. dialect of 
Arabie bergan is the name of Phaceopappus sco- 
parius, Boiss. = Centaurea scop., Sieber, a compo- 
site plant, with thorny heads.’ 

3. 9993 dardar (Gn 3'8, Hos 108, each time coupled 
with pip). The Arab. darddr signifies the elm or 
the ash, but shaukat ed-darddr is generic for the 
thorny Centaureas, star thistles or knapweeds, 
which are not proper thistles, ¢.e. of the genus 
Cirsium. In both the passages cited the LXX 
has rpiBoros, Vulg. tribulus. At least 2, perhaps 
3, plants were known to the Greeks by this name : 
Trapa natans, L., the water chestnut, and Tribulus 
terrestris, L., a prostrate herb of the order Zyqgo- 
phyllacee, with pinnate leaves, resembling those 
of the milk vetch, and a fruit composed of bony 
cells, with a prickly back. These are liable to 
get into the shoe or between the sandal and the 
foot, and produce a veritable tribulation. The 
caltrop, an instrument suggested by them, was 
used in war to impede the charge of cavalry. 
Some have identified the ¢ribulus with the thorny 
Centaureas. 

4, pin hedek (Pr 15”, LXX dxavda, AV and RV 
‘thorn’; Mic 7* [LXX text differs] AV and RV 
‘brier’) refers to some unknown kind of thorn, 
certainly in the first passage one of those used for 
hedges. The most common of these in Palestine 
and Syria is Eleagnus hortensis, M.B., the silver 
berry or oleaster, known in Arab. as zarzafin. It 
has stiff, sharp therns, and grows in a dense fashion 
which well fits it for this purpose. The ordinary 


brambles, species of Rubus, are also much used for 
hedges, especially along the coast. Also Paliurus 
aculeatus, Lam., one of the so-called Christ thorns, 
a plant of the order Rhamnacee, growing in the 
interior tablelands. Also Cactus Ficus-Indica, L., 
the prickly pear, Smilax aspera, L., the green 
brier, which makes a most efficient hedge, and the 
boxthorn, which is common in hedges about Jafia, 
Lattakia, and elsewhere. The hawthorn, Crategus, 
of which there are several species, is not used in 
this way. 

5. ninhdéah. This is variously tr. (2 K 14° ‘thistle,’ 
RVm ‘thorn’; 2 Ch 2538 ‘ thistle,” AVm ‘ furze 
bush’ [Calycotome villosa] or ‘thorn,’ RVm ‘thorn’ ; 
Hos 9° ‘thorns’; Is 34% AV ‘brambles,’ RV 
‘thistles’; Job 31” ‘thistles,? RVm ‘thorns’; Pr 
269 ‘thorn’; Ca 2? ‘thorns’; 1 S 13° oma 
‘thickets’ [better thorn brakes, unless we read 
with Ew., Wellh., Driver, e¢ al. on ‘ holes’); 
Job 412 AV ‘thorn,’ RV ‘ hook,’ m. ‘spike’; 2 Ch 
334. AV ‘thorns,’ RV ‘in chains,’ m. ‘with hooks’). 
From the above inconsistencies, which are quite 
parallel to those of the LXX and Vulg., it is clear 
that no specific meaning can be attached to Adah. 
It would seem, however, rather to designate thorns 
and thorny shrubs and trees than prickles and 
prickly herbs like thistles. 

6. 2202 mésikah (Mic 7+) is a ‘thorn hedge.’ 
Of what kind we have no means of determining 
(see 4). 

7. ysinadziz. The Arab. nud corresponds with 
this, and signifies a@ thorn tree growing in Arabia. 
It may be one of the thorny acacias. In the two 
passages in which it occurs (Is 7!% 5518) it is tr. 
‘thorns.’ In the latter (LX-X cro.87) it is said that 
it will be replaced by the bérésh. See Fir. 

8. ovo sirim. This seems to refer to the lighter 
thorns, like the thorny burnet, which often grows 
in ruins (Is 34!%), and many of the star thistles, 
etc. The burning of these produces a crackling 
(Ec 76 AVm ‘sound,’ where there is a word-play 
between vo ‘pot’ and ovo ‘thorns’). ‘ Folden 
together as thorns’ (AV Nah 17°, RV ‘like tangled 
thorns’) would well suit such as the burnet, and 
many others in Palestine. As Adah came to mean 
‘hook,’ from the resemblance to a thorn, so séréth 
is once used in this way for ‘ fish-hook’ (Am 4°). 

9. jp sillén, AV and RV ‘brier’ (Ezk 284) ; 
osbo salléntm, AV and RV ‘thorns’ (Ezk 2°, but 
text dub.), are stout thorns, such as are found on 
the midrib of the palm leaf, corresponding exactly 
to the Arab. suld. 

10. 290 sdrabim is from an obsolete root signi- 
fying perh. to be refractory or rebellious. In the 
single passage where it is used (Ezk 2°), the con- 
text points to some stiff, refractory thorn, of 
which sa@rabim was prob. the ancient name. It 
is associated with the stout thorn of the palm, 
sillén (9); but we have no Arab. clue, as in the 
other case, to help us to a knowledge of what it 
was. AVm tr. it ‘rebels’; but this is forced. 
Instead of ‘ briers and thorns’ (2°\9D) 2292), Cornill, 
Bertholet, e¢ a/., would read ‘resisting and despis- 
ing’ (07) 0°2375). 

14. 1590 * sirpad.—A plant of neglected and desert 
places, mentioned with pisy3 (Is 55™), to be replaced 
by the myrtle as na@dziz will be by the fir. The 
LXX has xcdyvuga=Inula viscosa, l., the elecam- 
pane, a plant which grows on all the hillsides of 
Palestine and Syria. It is a perennial of the 
order Composite, growing from 2-3 ft. high, with 
lanceolate to linear-lanceolate leaves, and yellow 
heads, about 3 in. long. It is very glutinous, and 
has a strong, disagreeable smell. It is a plant 
worthless either as forage or fuel. It possesses 
only two merits. The first is that brooms made 
of the green stems with their leaves on are used to 
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sweep the floors of the native houses, and help to 
rid them of the fleas, which adhere to the slime 
which covers the plant. The other is that it 
grows on dry, rocky hillsides, and mitigates by its 
greenness the otherwise deserted and barren aspect 
of the landscape. Now it happens that the myrtle 
grows on similar hillsides, often side by side with 
the elecampane. The contrast between this worth- 
less plant and the myrtle, with its delicious fra- 
grance, its beautiful foliage, exquisite flowers, and 
edible fruit, is quite sufficient for the require- 
ments of the passage. ‘Brier’ of AV and RV, 
and urfica=‘ nettle’ of Vulg., besides lacking the 
authority of the LXX, would not convey a mean- 
ing so forcible as the elecampane. The Arab. 
name for the plant is ‘trk et-tayyidn. 

12. os zinnim is used twice: Job 5>(LXX xaxéyr), 
where both MT and meaning are doubtful [Bevan, 
Journ. of Philol. xxvi. 303 tt. reads plausibly os) 
jnqp? Oy, and renders ‘and their wealth barbs lay 
hold of it’); and Pr 22° (LXX_ rpi8oro), where the 
froward wander into desert places, where they are 
sure to meet with thorns. Another form of the 
same, Oy3s zéninim (Nu 33°, where it is associated 
with op [see 15], Jos 23), simply refers to thorns 
as piercing the flesh, not to any particular plant. 

13. pip Adz is a generic term for thorny and 
prickly plants, tr. indifferently ‘thorn’ (Ezk 284 
where it refers to an individual thorn, Hos 108), or 
‘thorns’ (Gn 3!8, Is 32%), pl. oyip or oyp kezim 
(Jg 87, Jer 4° ete.). 

14. osv2p kimméshénim is once (Pr 24%) tr. 
‘thorns,’ but the sing. form wisp (Is 34!%) and 
win’p (Hos 9°) ‘nettles.’ See NETTLES. 

15. oy sikkim, the pl. of 3ay=Arab. 
generic for thorns (Nu 33”), tr. ‘ pricks.’ 

16. nw shayith occurs only in Isaiah, and always 
associated with voy shdmir (5° 725-25 9}8 1017 274) ; 
always tr. ‘ thorns,’ as sh@mir is tr. ‘ briers.’ 

417. ~ov shamir means both ‘thorn’ and ‘ada- 
mant.’ In the former signification it occurs only 
in Isaiah, and each time but one (32, where it is 
associated with kdéz) in company with ee 
It is uniformly tr. ‘briers.’ Its Arab. equivalent, 
samiur, is the desert Acacia Seyyal, or A. tortilis. 

Most of the above names were probably specific 
and well understood in the days when they were 
used ; but, as has been seen, few, if*any, can cer- 
tainly be identified. The NT words for ‘thorns 
and thistles,’ dxkav@ac and rpiBorun (Mt 71°, Lk 6%), 
and ‘ thorns,’ éxav@ae (Mt 137), and ‘ thorn’ (rather 
‘stake’), cxddoy (2 Co 12”), areindefinite. There are 
not less than 50 genera and 200 species of plants in 
Syria and Palestine furnished with thorns and 
prickles, besides a multitude clothed with scab- 
rous, strigose, or stinging hairs, and another 
multitude with prickly fruits. 

Crown of Thorns.—It is impossible to tell of 
what species our Saviour’s crown (orépavos €& 
axav0Gv, axdvOvos orépavos) was composed. It is 
certain, however, that it must have been made 
from a plant growing near to Jerusalem. It is 
often identified with Zizyphus Spina-Christi (see 
Tristram, Nat. Hist. of Bible, 429). It might well 
have been Calycotome villosa, Vahl, the kundaul 
of the Arabs. Crowns of this are plaited and sold 
in Jerusalem, as representatives of our Saviour’s 
crown. The facility with which the branches of 
this shrub are wrought into the required shape, and 
the evident adaptation of the resulting crown to 
the torture intended, make it highly probable that 
this was the material used. Poteriwm spinosum, 
L., is also wrought into such crowns, but makes a 
much softer and less efficient instrument of torture 
than the last. A cruel one could be made of 
Rhamnus punctata, Boiss., also of Ononis anti- 
quorum, L., the shibruk of the Arabs. 

G. E. Post. 
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THOCANUS (B O3xavos, A Odxavos, AV Theo- 
canus), 1 Es 94=Tikvah, Ezr 10% Probably mpn 
was read as pn. 


THOMAS (Owuds=Noxn).—One of the Twelve, 
always placed in the second of the three groups 
of four in which the names of the apostles are 
arranged in the NT lists. In the oldest extant 
list (Mk 3!%") the names are not distributed in 
pairs, and he is No. 8, as also in Lk 6'4t ; but in 
the later lists he is coupled with Matthew and 
assigned the seventh place (Mt 10%), or given the 
sixth place, coupled with Philip (Ac 1°), Ne 
incident is recorded of him by the Synoptists, but 
from John we learn that he played a conspicuous 

art in the anxieties and questionings which fol- 
owed the Resurrection, which perhaps accounts 
for the higher position assigned to him in the lists 
as soon as the names began to be arranged or 
classified ; ef. Jn 21°, where he is placed after 
Peter and before the sons of Zebedee. John thrice 
describes him as Owuds 6 Neyowevos Aldumos (1116 2074 
21°). Dixn is a ‘twin’ [only Gn 25% 3827, Ca 4° 73, 
always in plur.], and of this Owpés is a translitera- 
tion, 6 déé6uuos being the Gr. translation. This last 
would be the form of the title most natural among 
the Greek-speaking Christians of Asia Minor, for 
whom the Fourth Gospel was written. His per- 
sonal name is not given in the NT, but he is called 
‘Judas Thomas’ in the apocryphal Acta Thome, 
in the Syr. Doctrina Apostolorum, and also in the 
Abgar legend (Eus. H£ i. 13), which represents 
him as sending THADD#ZUS to Abgar with Christ’s 
letter. The name ‘Judas’ was a common one, 
and it may well have been his; at any rate the 
ascription of it to him led in time to his identi- 
fication with Judas ‘of James,’ and Judas the 
‘brother’ of the Lord (Mk 6°), and so to the wide- 
spread tradition that the Apostle Thomas was the 
twin brother of Jesus (Acta Thome, § 31). The 
identification of Thaddeus (Mt 10, Mk 3'8) with 
Luke’s Judas ‘of James’ (Lk 6", Ac 1%) accounts 
for a later Syrian tradition which makes Thomas 
and Thaddeus the same person. Another story 
makes one Lysia the twin sister of Thomas. 

The three notices of Thomas in John reveal a 
personality of singular charm and interest. When 
the other apostles would have dissuaded Jesus 
from the risk of going to Bethany where Lazarus 
lay dead, and Jesus had said that He would never- 
theless go, Thomas at once declared his intention 
of sharing the danger: ‘Let us also go that we 
may. die with him’ (Jn 11)%). His eager devotion 
could not endure the thought of separation, and so 
the announcement at the Last Supper that the 
Master was about to depart filled him with per- 
plexity : ‘We know not whither thou goest ; how 
know we the way?’ (Jn 14°). Like the other dis- 
ciples, he could not but suppose that the Cruci- 
fixion had put an end to his hopes, although it 
does not appear from the narratives (as has some- 
times been assumed) that Thomas had severed his 
connexion with the other companions of Christ, 
for ‘the eleven’ are mentioned as still a coherent 
body (Lk 24% % [Mk] 164), and Thomas is found in 
their company on ‘ the first day of the week,’ pre- 
sumably for worship and conference, even after he 
had expressed his doubts as to the Resurrection 
(Jn 20). When, however, the Christ appeared to 
the other apostles at Jerusalem, Thomas was not 
with them, although the reason of his absence is 
not recorded ‘Jn 20%). They were invited to 
assure themselses by the test. of touch that the 
vision was not ‘hat of a phantom but of the Risen 
Jesus (Lk 24°") and even this did not convince 
them until He *did eat before them’ (Lk 2441: *), 
Thomas, on betng informed of the vision of the 
Lord, refused te believe until he too had satisfied 
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himself by sight and touch that there was no mis- 
apprehension (Jn 20°); but when this test was 
offered to (and applied by ?) him, his recognition of 
his Master was immediate and adoring : ‘ My Lord 
and my God’ (Jn 20%). No greater confession of 
faith is recorded in the NT. These three inci- 
dental notices of Thomas depend entirely, as has 
already been pointed out, on the authority of the 
Fourth Gospel; but there is nothing in any of 
them which is either incredible in itself, or incon- 
sistent with the Synoptic accounts, and the psycho- 
logical truth and naturalness of the resulting 
picture of the man confirm belief in the trust- 
worthiness of the Johannine narratives. 


The Acta Thome or VWepiode: Qwu%* is a Gnostic work prob- 
ably going back to the 2nd cent., and written by one Leucius 
the author of several apocryphal Acts. It begins by telling 
that, at the division of the field of the’ world among the 
apostles, India was allocated to Thomas; that he was at first 
unwilling to go there, but was persuaded by a vision of Christ, 
who sold him as a slave to an Indian merchant. After some 
adventures by the way (which display the Gnostic tendencies of 
the writer; see Salmon, Introd. to N7'7 p. 334 f.), he arrived in 
India, and there (being a carpenter) was entrusted by his 
master with the building of a palace, but expended the money 
on the relief of the poor. His missionary efforts were at last 
crowned with success. The connexion of his name with India, 
for which these Acta are the earliest authority, was widely 
accepted after the 4th cent. in both East and West. The 
Malabar ‘Christians of St. Thomas’ still count him as the first 
martyr and evangelist of their country. It is probable, how- 
ever, that these Christians were evangelized from Edessa, and 
that the traditional account of their origin is due to a confused 
memory of one of the pioneer missionaries from that place, who 
was called Thomas after its patron saint. For there is a quite 
distinct (and seemingly earlier) account of the missionary activity 
of the apostle which makes Parthia the scene of his labours (Eus. 
HEiii. 1; see also Clem. Recogn. ix. 29, and Socrates, HE i. 19), 
and Edessa his burial-place (Rufinus, WH ii. 5, and Socrates, 
HE iv. 18). According to the Roman Martyrology his remains 
were brought from India to Edessa, and thence, it was said, to 
Ortona in Italy during the Crusades. The oldest extant tradi- 
tion as to the manner of his death is that it was from natural 
causes (Clem. Alex. Stiom. iy. 9. 73). 

J. H. BERNARD. 

THOME! (B O3uda, A O5ue, AV Thomoi), 1 Es 


5**=Temah, Ezr 2°, Neh 7°. 
THORNS.—See THISTLES. 


THOUGHT.—In 18S 9° ‘Come, and let us re- 
turn; lest my father leave caring for the asses, 
and take thought for us,’ the phrase ‘take 
thought’ means ‘be anxious,’ ‘grieve.’ The 
same verb (387) is translated ‘sorrow’ in 10? ‘Thy 
father hath left the care of the asses, and _ sor- 
roweth for you.’ RV has ‘take thought’ in both 

assages, but Amer. RV gives ‘be anxious’ in 

oth. In Ps 38 both versions render the Hebrew 
word ‘Twill be sorry.’ ‘Thought’ was once freely 
used in English ig the sense of ‘anxiety’ or ‘ grief,’ 
Thus Cranmer, Works, i. 162, ‘Alas, Master 
Secretary, you forget Master Smyth of the Ex- 
ehequer, who is near consumed with thought and 
persiveness’; Somers Tracts, ‘In five hundred 
years only two queens have died in childbirth. 
Queen Catherine Parr died rather of thought’; 
Shaks. Hamlet, U1. i. 85— 

‘ And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought’ ; 

and Iv. v. 177—‘ And there is pansies, that’s for 
thoughts.’ Cf. Wyclif’s use of the verb, Select 
Works, iii. 9, ‘As a bird of a swalowe, so I schal 
crie, I schal thinke as a dowve.’ In AV < thought’ 
occurs in this sense only in the phrase ‘take 
thought.’ Besides 1 S 9° (above) the examples are 
Mt 67: 27. 28. 31. 34 bis 10”, Lk 19H. 22. 25, 26 (all Je pel 
vaw), and Mix 13" ‘take no thought beforehand’ 

* The best edition of the Gr. and Lat. texts of these Acta is 
that of Bonnet (1883); for the Syriac-Acts see Wright, Apocry- 
phal Acts of the Apostles (1871); and, for the Athiopic version 
of the story, Malan, Conflicts of the Holy Apostles (1871). For 
all legends about Thomas the best and fullest account will be 


fou nd in Lipsius’ Die Apokryphen A postelgeschichten (1883-1890) 
vol. i. pp. 225-347. 4 
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}) mpouepyuvare); RV always ‘be anxious.’ Cf. 
Vleale tr: Bi 18 10 ee above), ‘ Thy father 
hath put the asses out of his mynde, and taketh 
thoughte for the, and sayeth : What shall I do for 
my sonne?’ and Shaks. Jul. Caesar, IL. 1, 187— 

“Tf he love Cvesar, all that he can do, 
Is to himself take thought and die for Cesar.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

THRACIA (Opd«n) was the country lying east of 
Macedonia, bounded on the north by the Danube 
and on the south by the Augean Sea, the Darda- 
nelles, the Sea ef Marmora, and the territory of 
Byzantium (a ‘free city,’ connected with the 
Roman province of Bithynia from B.c. 74). Thrace 
is never mentioned in the NT, nor did any action 
alluded to in the NT take place in that country. 
Philippi and Neapolis, indeed, had originally been 
in Thrace; but the boundaries of Macedonia were 
extended far towards the east by the conquests of 
the Macedonian kings, and ineluded both cities. 
Before the Roman period the boundary between 
Macedonia and Thrace was the boundary between 
civilization and barbarism, and this varied as 
civilization enlarged its limits. Originally the 
name Thracia was used in a very loose and vague 
fashion, and the Macedonians were even sometimes 
spoken of as a tribe of Thrace, which in that case 
practically meant the land north and north-east 
of Greece. The Macedonians were akin to the 
Thracians, but came under the influence of Greek 
civilization earlier.* It was not until A.D. 46 that 
Thrace was incorporated as a province in the 
Roman empire. 

In 2 Mac 12”. a Thracian soldier is mentioned as 
saving the life of Gorgias, governor of Idumza + 
under Antiochus Epiphanes, in a battle against 
Judas Maccabzeus, about B.C. 163. The Thracian 
tribesmen, barbarous, hardy, and inured to war, 
were much used as mercenaries by the Greek kings 
of Syria, Pergamum, Bithynia, ete. This is several 
times mentioned by Polybius (Vv. Ixv. 10, Ixxix. 
6); and inscriptions along with other evidence 
entirely corroborate him. Thracian mercenaries 
were settled as colonists in many of the garrison 
cities founded by those kings, e.g. in Apollonia of 
Pisidia (where they are often mentioned on coins, 
etc., in the full title of the city) and in other 
places: the Thracian mercenaries were sometimes 
called Traleis or ‘ warriors’; see Ramsay, Histor. 
Geogr. of Asia Minor, p. 112, Cities and Bish. of 
Phrygia, i. p. 34; Frankel, Insehr. Pergam. 1., No. 
13, p. 16. W. M. Ramsay. 


THRASHUS (A Opacaios, V*¥4 Oapcias, V4 
Oapcéas).—The father of Apollonius, 2 Mac 3°; but 
see APOLLONIUS, No. 4, and cf. RVYm. 


THREE CHILDREN, SONG OF THE (or, more 
accurately, as in Codex B: ‘ The Prayer of Azarias’ 
and ‘the Hymn of the Three’), is one of the addi- 
tions to the book of Daniel, extant only in the 
Greek Bible and in versions taken from the Greek. 
It contains 67 verses, and is inserted between v.*3 
and v.* of Dn8 in the canonical text. In Codex A 
our ‘ addition’ forms also two of fourteen canticles 
appended to the Book of Psalms. The ninth and 
tenth of these canticles are called respectively zpo- 
ceux “Agfaplov (Prayer of Azarias) and tyuvos rév 
mwatépwy 7uav (Hymn of our Fathers). 

i. CONTENTS.—The apocryphon contains three 
sections: (1) the Prayer of Azarias; (2) descrip- 
tive narrative ; (3) thanksgiving of the Three for 
their deliverance from the fiery furnace. 


* It is maintained by some scholars that Thrace, in that early 
wide extension, is alluded to in Gn 102. In that verse the sons 


of Japheth are said to be Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, Tubal, 
Meshech, and Tiras ; but see Tiras. 

t Idumea is suspicious : it has been thought to be an error 
for Jamnia, 
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(1) The Prayer of Azarias, vv.1-22 (Gr. 24-45),—In Dn 323 it has 


been narrated that the three men, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, fell down bound into the midst of the burning fiery 
furnace. After 3*3 Theodotion (whose text is followed in Vulg. 
and the English Apocr.) proceeds : ‘ And they walked [‘in their 
chains,’ Syr W] in the midst of the fire, praising God.’ The 
connexion is, in LXX, effected thus: ‘Thus then prayed 
Hananias and Azarias and Mishael and sang ‘praises to the 
Lord, when the king commanded them to be cast into the 
furnace.’ Both then say that ‘ Azarias stood and prayed in the 
midst of the fire’; LX X adding ‘ together with his companions,’ 
which Theod. omits, as he does also the statement of LXX that 
‘the furnace had been heated exceedingly by the Chaldeans.’ 
The Prayer opens with praise to God for His righteous acts to 
the nation, acknowledging His justice even in the disasters 
which He has brought upon Jerusalem. National ruin was 
completely justified, because of national sins. He complains, 
however, that the nation by which God had chastised His 
people was a very lawless one, and that their king was the 
most wicked king on earth, treating Israel scornfully and 
tyrannically. He then pleads the covenants with the fathers 
and the promises of the vast expansion of the nation as the 
ground of God’s intervention to the very small remnant. They 
had been brought very low: the State was dissolved: State 
functionaries had ceased to be: State religion was no longer 
possible ; but with the sacrifice of a contrite heart, rather than 
of myriads of rams, they would seek the Lorp and implore Him 
to remove their shame and transfer it to their foes; that all 
may know that J” is God alone. 

(2) In vvy.23-27 of EV (Gr. 45-51) we have a continuation of the 
narrative of Dn 323, describing how the king’s servants kept on 
heating the furnace with naphtha and pitch till it was seven 
times as hot as usual, and the flame reached 49 cubits above the 
furnace. Then an angel came down, called in Syr. ‘the angel 
of dew,’ and by means of a dewy whistling wind made the 
centre of the furnace cool, forming an inner zone which the 
flames could not touch. After this ‘the three’ unitedly began 
to praise God. 

(3) The Hymn of Thanksgiving, vv.28-68 (Gr. 52-90), This Hymn, 
like Ps 186, contains, as the second line of each verse, a 
refrain. As the Psalm repeats throughout the words, ‘For 
his mercy endureth for ever’; so our Hymn, in every verse, 
ascribes praise to God. For the first six verses the ascription 
is verbally varied, though identical in meaning. After that, 
the second line of each verse is duveire xa) drepuoure abroy els 
ros wiaves, ‘Praise and superexalt him for ever.’ In the first 
place the Psalmist (for such he really is) exults in the fact that 
J” is worthy to be praised in the heavenly temple, sitting on the 
throne of His glory: from the loftiest heights looking down on 
the deepest depths. Then he apostrophizes all the works of 
God and calls on them to praise the Lord: angels, the heavens, 
the celestial waters, sun, moon, and stars. From things 
celestial he passes to what we call meteorological phenomena, 
but which, to the Jewish mind, were changes presided over 
by an angel,—if not indeed themselves actual entities,— rain 
and dew, winds, frost and snow, light and darkness, lightnings 
and clouds. Then the terrestrial creation is addressed, moun- 
tains, vegetation, showers, fountains, monsters, fowls, and 
beasts. After that, men of various ranks and conditions in 
life : Israel, priests, slaves, the righteous, the humble, and last 
of all, as Ps 103 terminates with the words ‘ Bless the Lorp, O my 
soul,’ we have in v.88‘O Hananias, Azarias, and Mishael, bless 
ye the Lord.’ The last two verses are from Ps 136, and were 
probably appended by some later hand. 


ii. LITERARY ESTIMATE. — The judgment of 
Eichhorn (Zinleitung, 419, ed. 1795), that the 
Prayer of Azarias is unsuitable to the circum- 
stances, and that it betrays a lack of literary art 
to suppose that in a fiery furnace any man could 

ray as he does, is endorsed by most later scholars 
(Fritzsche, 115). There are ‘no groans,’ ‘no per- 
sonal petitions,’ ‘no cries for help.’ The author 
makes Azarias review the history of the Jewish 
nation as calmly as an aged saint might do under 
the fig-tree of solitude at the time of evening 
prayer. On one supposition, however, the Prayer 
becomes thoroughly relevant. If we might assume 
that the author of the Prayer regarded the narra- 
tive of Dn 3as a Haggada, a symbolical, but not 
historical, account of the Babylonian captivity: as 
in Zec 32 the angel says concerning Joshua the 
high priest, ‘Is not this a brand plucked out’ of 
the fire ?’—then the Prayer would be quite suitable. 
As to the poetical character of the Hymn, critics 
differ. Fritzsche considered the accumulation of 
doxologies devoid of all literary skill, and’ the 
enumeration of the powers of creation, frigid. 
Ball, however, replies (Speaker's Com. 307) that 
the very monotony is eflective. ‘It is like the 


monotony of the winds or the waves, and power- 
fully suggests to the imagination the amplitude 
and splendour of God’s world, and the sublimity 


reads €éxre\écar bmicbév cov, ‘May 


of the universal chorus of praise. The instinct of 
the Church which early adopted the Benedicite for 
liturgical use was right.’ Zockler sympathizes so 
strongly with Ball against Fritzsche that he quotes 
the above in English. The Hymn is modelled 
after Ps 136, and has equal claim to be considered 
poetical. 

iii. AUTHORSHIP.—The name and date of the 
composer of the Prayer and Hymn are quite 
unknown. It is even disputed whether they come 
from the same author. The chief argument for 
duality is that y.?° @) implies the cessation of 
Temple worship. ‘There is no. . . sacrifice nor 
place to offer sacrifice before thee’: whereas in 
v.°! (4) there is reference to a Temple, and in 
v.® (8) to priests. The argument is not valid. 
The Temple in v.*! is the heavenly Temple, where 
the Lord is enthroned on the cherubim. J urther, 
the priesthood was hereditary. A man did not 
cease to be a priest when the Temple was de- 
stroyed ; and hence we note that v.! does not say, 
‘There is no priest.’—It is even more eagerly dis- 
puted whether the Gr. text is the original, or a 
translation from Heb. or Aramaic. Eichhorn in 
his first edition favoured Gr. authorship. In his 
second edition he adduced reasons for regarding it 
as a translation, but held the evidence to be in- 
decisive. This uncertainty still remains. Fritzsche, 
Keil, Bissell, and Schiirer are against a Semitic 
authorship. Ball attaches more importance than 
they do to Eichhorn’s indications of translation. 
The difficulty is this: every extant version is 
clearly based on the LXX. Where Theod. differs 
from LXX, it is usually in very small matters of 
addition or omission. There are no synonymous, 
but verbally variant, phrases, indicating that both 
are translated from the same original. There are 
no marks that Theod. or any version used a 
Semitic copy in order to correct LXX. In such 
eases the only evidence of translation work is to 
be sought in the awkward, barely intelligible 
phrases. We have to retranslate these into the 
hypothetical original, and see if by some slight 
modification of this we can secure a better render- 
ing. In the case before us the results are disap- 
pointing. We may premise, however, that if there 
ever was a Semitic original, it would be Heb. and 
not Aramaic. The orthodox Palestinian Jew con- 
sidered Heb. the language of heaven, and always 
used it in prayer and praise.—The evidence in 
favour of Heb. stands thus: (1) The style is 
intensely Hebraistic, perhaps more so than an 
Alexandrian Jew would use in original composi- 
tion. (2) The names of the three men are their 
original Hebrew names (Dn 1’), not the Aramaic 
names found in Dn 316 19: 23.26 ete, (3) V.17 @) is 
very obscure. In LXX it reads literally, ‘ Let our 
sacrifice be before thee, and may it make atone- 
ment behind thee’ (é&\doat éricbév cov). Theod. 
it make re- 
quital behind thee.’ At the end of the verse in 
LXX there occurs an incorporated marginal gloss : 
rereooat bribev cov, ‘let it be perfect behind thee.’ 
These three Gr. verbs seem very diverse, but, if 
we might assume a Heb. original from which they 
are a tr., the matter is simplified. These Gr. 
verbs may represent different forms of the Heb. 
root adv. The Hiphil odvn ‘to make peace’ may 
account for é&i\doa. The Piel oS’ and the Gr. 
redelw both mean to ‘ pay,’ ‘requite’ ; and the Qal 
oby means to ‘be perfect.’ We do not attempt to 
explain ¢moder. (4) It might seem that the 
phrase ‘to scatter a covenant’ in v."', instead of 
‘ violate,’ was a confusion of 775 and 75: but the 
same thing occurs in LXX of Gn 17 and Lv 
261 44, So also the use of dé with caraxvvecbac, 
‘to be ashamed,’ might arise from translating the 
Heb. jp (Eichh. 428) ; but both é« and dé are used 
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in L.XX with verbs of ‘shame,’ and thus this also 
may be a Hebraism, and due to pear with 
tlie LXX. The evidence of a Heb. original is not 
irresistible, but probable. 

iv. Versions.—The LXX presents the earliest extant text. 
Theod. edited the LXX with sundry emendations of little 
significance : none of them so important as in ‘Bel and the 
Dragon’ (vol. i. 267). A collation of the two versions is given 
by Eichhorn (422 ff.), and also in Field’s Heaxapla (ii. 914 ff.). 
The Vulg. is in the main an accurate tr. of Theodotion. The 
Syriac as given by Lagarde is the same text as Walton’s, the 
differences being merely such as occur in transcription. 
Worthy of note are the readings: 1 (88), ‘a place where we 
may offer spices and a sacrifice’; 17 (40), “let not thy servant 
be ashamed’ for é2:adcos oriobév cov: 49 (72), “The angel of dew 
went down into the furnace.’ The Syro-Hexaplar text is a tr. 
of the LXX. 

vy. CANONICITY. — Ball gives several citations 
from Jewish writings of the incidents narrated 
in the Biblical portions of Dn 3; but it is difficult 
to find Rabbinic quotations of our apocryphon. 
Pesachin. 118a tells how R. Hiskiah describes 
the three martyrs as reciting Ps 115, clause by 
clause, in rotation; and how R. Samuel the 
Shilonite used to say that Yorkemi, the prince 
of hail, begged to go down to cool the furnace ; 
but Gabriel offered not only to make the furnace 
cool within (as the hail would do), but also to 
make it hot without (Speaker's Apocr. 306 f.). 

In the Christian Church, Hippolytus gives a few 
notes explanatory of the Song. Julius Africanus 
disputed the canonicity of the additions to Daniel. 
Origen wrote in reply defending their genuine- 
ness, and on several occasions quotes ‘ the Prayer’ ; 
e.g. in Com. on Matt. bk. xiii. 2 he quotes v.% (°°) 
‘as it stands in the book of Daniel according to 
the LXX’ as representing the difference between 
the soul and the body. Cyprian, de Lapsis, e. 31, 

uotes v.? () as ‘scriptura divina’; and he ad- 

uces the Prayer of the ‘tres pueri in camino 
inclusi’ as a model of public prayer (de Orat. 
Dominica, ¢. 8). 

LITERATURE.—Ball in Speaker's Apocr. ii. 305 ff. ; Fritzsche, 
Handbuch zu den Apokr. i. 123 ff.; Schtirer, HJP 1. iii. 
183 ff.; Zockler, Apokr. des AT 230 ff.; Bissell in Lange’s 
Apokr.; Eichhorn, Hinleitung in die Apokr. Schriften, 419 fi.; 
Rothstein in Kautzsch’s Apokr. u. Pseudepigr. d. AT i. 
172 ff. J. T. MARSHALL. 


THRESHING.—See AGRICULTURR, vol. i. p. 50. 


THRESHOLD.—1. In Neh 12% o-nyein capy (AV 
‘thresholds of the gates’) undoubtedly means 
“storehouses of the gates’ (so RV; cf. RV ‘store- 
house’ as tr. of os0x7 m2 [AV ‘house of Asuppim’] 
in 1 Ch 26", and of o=oy alone [AV ‘ Asuppim’] in 
v.17). The text of the LXX is in this verse 
defective, but the words éy 7@ ouvayayety pe 
Tovs mudwpovs Obviously represent oyna ‘s0N2. 2. 
ap: Jg 19% the Levite’s concubine was found 
in the morning dead, with her hands upon the 
threshold ; 1K 14” Jeroboam’s wife had just 
reached the threshold of the palace at Tirzah when 
her son died ; Am 91 ‘Smite the chapiters [of the 
columns supporting the temple roof] till the 
thresholds shake’; Is 64 ‘the foundations of the 
thresholds were moved at the voice of him that 
cried’; Ezk 43°, referring to the circumstance that 
the royal palace and Solomon’s temple were within 
the same enclosure and formed one set of build- 
ings, God makes it a matter of reproach that they 
have set ‘their threshold by my threshold, and 
their door post beside my door post’; Zeph 24 
‘desolation [235; but Wellh., Now, e¢ al., after 
LXX xépaxes, read 299 ‘raven(s)’] shall be on the 
thresholds (of ruined Nineveh).’ A class of temple 
officials were ‘keepers of the threshold’ (A297 »9¥') ; 
Jer 354 [in sing.], 2 K 12” 294 (=2 Ch 34%) * 934 
25!8 [=Jer 5274]; 2 Ch 234 [non ye]; in 1 Ch 9-2 

* These keepers 0 in 2 K 1210 ‘priests’: i 
349 they oe cea eee aiedige Saeco, 


fin the latter verse 722 Oy] similar officials are 
provided for the tabernacle ; the office is a secular 
one in Est 2 62, answering more to that of body- 
guard (cf. the LXX dpxiwparopidaxes in 271), In 
Ps 841! the pilgrim declares that he prefers being at 
the threshold (B mapapurretcOat) in the house of God 
to dwelling in the tents‘of wickedness. The other 
occurrences of 7Dare: Ezk 408 %s-74116 bs, 2 Ch 37. 

The principal LXX renderings of 7D not noticed above are: 
76 xpobupov, Jg 1927, 1K 1417, Ezk 433; 76 veipluper, Is 64; re 
xporvan, Am 91; of xuadves, Zeph 214, 2 Ch 37; (6 quacocwy or of 
guacarovres) tiv aiany, Jer 35 (42)4, or roy orubsy, 2K 1210 (9) 294 
2518, or viv rian, 2Ch 349, or civ cdev, Jer 5274, or zy eicodov, 1 Ch 
O19; (cls ris wirus) raiv eloddov, 2 Ch 234; Oup.des, Ezk 4116, 


3. jr2p: 1S 545 Dagon was found prostrate 
before the ark, with his head and hands cut off upon 
the threshold; hence, it is said, the worshippers 
of Dagon leap over the threshold, to avoid contact 
with a spot rendered sacred by having been the 
resting-place of these members of the god. It is 
impossible to decide whether it is this (Philistine) 
custom that is referred to in Zeph 1° ‘every one 
who leaps over [or ‘upon,’ >y] the threshold.’ See 
art. CHERETHITES, vol. i. p. 377%. The threshold 
of the temple is referred to in Ezk 9° 104 38 46? 47! 
(in the last named passage as the source of the 
stream which is seen in vision to flow forth to 
fertilize the ‘Arabah). 

The usual LXX equivalent for }PDD is aidgiov: Ezk 9% 104 18 
471; in 462 and 18 54 spelvpv; in 1S 5° BadJucs; in Zeph 19 
Tporure. 

For Trumbull’s view (The Threshold Covenant, 
303 ff.) of the Passover as a threshold cross-over 
sacrifice, see art. PASSOVER, vol. ili. p. 689. Cf. 
also art. FOUNDATION. J. A. SELBIE. 


THRONE is OT rendering of the Heb. xed [in 
1 K 10 %s, Job 269 792; in Dn 5” 792s Aram. xp72], 
which is used for any seat of honour or state, e.g. 
of the high priest, 1S 1% 4128; of an honoured 
guest, 2 K 4°; of the pehah beyond the River, Neh 
37; of a judge, Ps 94”; of a military officer, Jer 1”; 
but far more usually of a king, Gn 41*°[E], Ex 11° 
1222) bots) y Lee is 472 iz Osta 
Solomon’s throne is described in 1 K 10+ [=2 Ch 
9-19], It was overlaid with ivory and the finest 
gold (see Kittel, Aénige, ad loc.), and was ascended 
by six steps, with twelve lions standing upon 
them. For figures of Assyrian and Egyptian 
thrones see Riehm, HIV B? ii. 1106, 1684. God as 
the heavenly King has His throne: Is 61, Ezk 16 
101, 1 K 22!° [=2 Ch 1818], Job 26%, Ps 114; heaven 
is called His throne in Is 66! (ef. Mt 5*), Jerus. in 
Jer 3”, the sanctuary in 17? and Ezk 437. ‘Throne’ 
is frequently used as = royal dignity, authority, 
power, e.g. 1K 2® (‘the throne of David shall be 
established,’ ef. 2S 71°[=1 Ch 174}), Is 16°, Pr 16” ; 
of God, La 5, Ps 479 89% 93? 972 103%, Jer 1422, 
For the cult of ‘empty thrones’ see Reichel, Ueber 
vorhellenische Gétterkulte (Wien, 1897), and Budde’s 
art. ‘Imageless Worship in Antiquity’ in Hapos. 
Times, ix. (1898) 396 ff. 

Similar is the use of ‘throne’ (@pdvos; once Ac 
12°! Bhua, lit. ‘judgyment-seat,’ of Herod) in NT; 
almost always [the exceptions are Mt 19*8 || Lk 2234 
‘ye shall sit upon twelve thrones,’ etc., Col 14 
‘thrones’ asarank of angels (?; see art. DOMINION), 
Rey 204 ‘I saw thrones, and they (the assessors of 
the heavenly Judge) sat upon them ’] of the throne 
of God or of Christ: Mt 5* (|| Lk 23%) 198 (| Lk 
2230), Lk 1°, Ac 2% 74, He 18 416 81 192, Rev 14 322 
and very often. 


_ In Ps 457 the Heb. text ‘2 obs ANDD (‘thy throne, O God, 
is for ever and ever’; LXX 6 bpévos cov, 6 bess, followed in He 18) 
is probably corrupt. In addition to the tr. of EV the following 


renderings have been proposed : (1) ‘Thy throne is God’ (Déder- 
lein, supported most recently by Westcott [on He 18] and 
Hort) ; (2) ‘thy throne of God’ [‘ thy God’s throne’] (Ges. Jes, i, 


THUMB 


p. 365); (3) ‘thy throne is (a throne) of God’ (Aben Ezra, Hitzig, 
Ewald, Baethgen). To all these renderings there are either 
grammatical or exegetical objections. Bickell and Cheyne 
would insert 1p ind’ 723 ‘thy throne fits foundation is 
firmly fixed], God [hath established it].’ Perhaps the simplest 
solution is to substitute A)7) for ony (‘thy throne shall be 
for ever’). This original Ay: might easily be misread 77° 
(Jahweh), which in turn would be intentionally changed into 
obs. So Giesebrecht, Wellh. (‘ Psalms’ in SBO7, following 
Bruston, Du teate primitif des Psaumes, Paris, 1873), Duhm 
(in Kurzer Hdcom.). See, further, Driver, Heb. Tenses, § 194, 
Obs. ; Cheyne, OP 182. Jd. A. SELBIE. 


_ THUMB (j75 [in Jg 1&7 plur. nisna, as if from 
sing. }i73, the form used throughout the Sam. 
Pent.] joined with ‘hand’ means ‘ thumb,’ while 
with 739 ‘foot’ it means ‘great toe’).—In all the 
Scripture passages where ‘thumb’ occurs, it is 
coupled with ‘great toe.’ In the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons, blood was sprinkled upon the 
tip of the right ear, upon the thumb of the right 
hand, and upon the great toe of the right foot 
(Ex 29°°, Lv 88-34), It has been generally held 
(Dillm., Baentsch, et al., ad loc., Nowack, Heb. 
Arch. ii. 123) that this procedure symbolized the 
consecration of the organs of hearing, handling, 
and walking, the priests becoming thus fitted to 
hear God’s voice, to handle holy things, and to 
tread holy ground. This explanation fails, how- 
ever, to account for the selection of these three 
organs alone, and it does not harmonize well with 
the circumstance that the cleansed leper was 
similarly sprinkled (Ly 142+: 17-5. 8), There is more 
probability in the view of Holzinger (Exodus, ad 
loc.) that, like the horns of the altar, the extremities 
of the human body, with inclusive sense, are 
chosen for consecration.—The cutting off of Adoni- 
bezek’s thumbs and great toes (Jg 1°), a mutilation 
which he declares he had himself practised on 
seventy kings (y.7), disabled him from fighting, 
and possibly disqualified him from reigning (see 
Moore, ad loc., where parallels from classical 
writers are cited ; cf. also art. ADONIBEZEK). 

J. A. SELBIE, 
THUMMIM.—See URIM AND THUMMIM. 


THUNDER (037, 8pov7#) is the loud sound which 
accompanies the discharge through the atmosphere 
of electricity from the clouds. It seems to follow 
the lightning flash after an interval proportioned 
to the observer’s distance from the place of dis- 
turbance. Thunderstorms are frequent in Pales- 
tine during the winter season, but very rarely 
occur at any other time of the year (Schwarz, 
Palestine, 327). They are always accompanied by 
rain or hail. In the OT thunder is both poetically 
described and popularly regarded as the voice of 
God. It is spoken of as a voice in Ps 7738 1047, Sir 
4317 (cf. 1 S 7°). In several passages (Ex 9” 1916 
2018, 1 S 1217-18, Job 28° 38”) ‘thunder’ or ‘thunder- 
ing’ is simply the tr. of mip (‘ voices’), and even 
where ‘ip is rendered ‘voice’ the verb oy (‘ to 
thunder’) in the context sometimes shows that 
thunder is meant (2S 2214, Job 374° 40°, Ps 1818 
29°; ef. the use of dwvat in Rev 4° 8? 11° 161), 
Ps 29 is throughout a sublime poetic descrip- 
tion of a thunderstorm and its effects, though the 
noun oy7 does not once occur in it, but only the 
often repeated phrase mn~>ip. The sequence of 
thunder after lightning is referred to in Job 374, 
Sir 32%, and the general connexion of the two 
phenomena in Job 28% 38%. In Ps 104’ the creative 
voice of God which bade the waters go to their 
appointed place (Gn 1%) is identified with thunder. 
Thunder accompanied by hail is enumerated in 
Ex 9238 as the seventh of the PLAGUES OF EGyPT 
(see vol. iii. p. 891). From Ps 778 it would appear 


that it was a thundercloud which came between 
the Israelites and the Egyptians at the crossing of 
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the Red Sea, and this is probably alluded to in 
Ps 817. Thunder was one of the impressive pheno- 
mena amidst which the Law was given at Sinai 
(Ex 1916 2018), A thunderstorm decided the issue 
of a battle between Israel and the Philistines (1S 
7°, Sir 46”), and another served to deepen the im- 
pression made by Samuel’s warning to {srael when 
they desired a king (1 8 12!7-18), This latter event 
was all the more significant because it occurred at 
a most unusual season,—that of wheat harvest. 

In Job 39” thunder is used figuratively for the 
noise of battle; and in Job 26" the difterence 
between a whisper and thunder is used to illustrate 
the contrast between what man sees of God’s ways, 
and the reality of God’s power. In Sir 40% the 
goods of the unjust are said to go off in a noise 
like thunder ; and in Mk 37 ‘sons of thunder’ is 
the interpretation of the title Boavyypyés given by 
Jesus to the sons of Zebedee (see BOANERGES). In 
Is 29° thunder is among the metaphors describing 
the disasters impending on Ariel, and it appears in 
a similar connexion in Rev 8° 16!%. Like other 
convulsions of nature, it enters largely into the 
imagery of the Apocalypse (4° 11°). Voices like 
thunder are mentioned in 6! 14? 19°, and in 10% 4 
actual thunders are conceived to have an articulate 
meaning. In view of this last fact, and of the 
close OT association between thunder and the 
voice of God, it seems probable that the ‘ voice out 
of heaven’ (Jn 12**- *°) was a thunder-peal, as indeed 
most of those present thought, and that its signi- 
ficance was recognized and interpreted by Jesus 
alone. A similar construction may be put on the 
voices in the narratives of the Baptism and Trans- 
figuration of Jesus, and the whole subject is illus- 
trated by the Jewish doctrine of the Spna, which 
was always supposed to be preceded by a thunder- 
clap (Barclay, Zalmud, p. 16, note). 

The Greek word xepavyds, like Lat. fulmen, de- 
notes thunder and lightning together. It is used 
in Wis 19 of the punishment of the Egyptians at 
the Exodus (EV ‘ thunders’), and in 2 Mace 10* of 
certain huinan missiles of destruction (AV ‘ light- 
nings,’ RV ‘thunderbolts’). kepavywors is the LXX 
tr. of 753 in Is 30%, where all the phenomena of a 
thunderstorm occur in the context as metaphors 
for the disasters awaiting Assyria. AV renders 
yp; ‘scattering,’ RV ‘blast,’ RVm ‘crash,’ De- 
litzsch ‘ cloud-burst.’ 

In Ps 78% ‘thunderbolt’ is the tr. of 4¥ (mg. 
‘hailstone’). For the meaning of this word see 
under COAL, 4 vol. i. p. 451”. In Job 39 AV 
has ‘thunder’ as a mistranslation of m2y7 (RV 
‘quivering mane’). JAMES PATRICK. 


THYATIRA (Ovdrepa) was an important and 
wealthy city in the northern part of Lydia, in a 
district which was in early times sometimes 
assigned to Mysia; and it was sometimes called 
‘the last city of the Mysians,’* owing to the un- 
certainty about national boundaries in Asia Minor. 
In its situation in the open fertile valley of the 
Lycus, a stream that flows south-west from the 
Mysian frontier to join the Hermus, it must have 
been a settlement (doubtless a large village beside 
a temple, after the Anatolian fashion) from the ear- 
liest time ; and according to Pliny and Stephanus 
it was then called Pelopia Euippa Semiramis ; but 
these seem to be mere epithets, and the name 
Thyateira is probably an old Lydian word, mean- 
ing ‘the town or citadel of Thya’: Teira occurs 
as a Lydian city name. But the importance of 
Thyatira began when it was refounded with a 
colony of Macedonians by Seleucus Nikator be- 
tween B.C. 301 and 281.+ Its history as a Greek 


* Steph. Byz. s.v. So Iconium was ‘the last city of Phrygia.’ 
+ So Stephanus ; but Schuchhardt (A then. Mitth. 1888, p. 1ff,) 
attributes the new foundation to a later date in the 3rd cent., 
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city dates from that time; and it continued to be 
a rich and busy commercial city throughout ancient 
times. ‘The peacefulness and prosperity of its de- 
velopment afiord little for the historian to record. 
Antiochus the Great lay encamped there for a time 
in B.C. 190, until he was forced to retire on Mag- 
nesia; and the decisive battle against the Romans 
under Scipio was fought between the two cities. 
Thyatira derived its importance strictly from the 
valley in which it was situated, and not from lying 
on a great trade route. Hence it was limited in 
its development by the restriction of its range, and 
it never became a metropolis or leading city of 
Asia, nor was it honoured with the Neokorate in 
the State cultus of the emperors. Ptolemy, indeed, 
styles it metropolis of Lydia (Vv. ii. 16); but the 
title never occurs in inscriptions or on coins, and is 
probably erroneously given. The epithets by which 
Thyatira sought to glorify itself are therefore 
rather vague in character, Naumrpordrn, dvacnuorarn, 
meylorn, etc. But in A.D. 215 Caracalla passed 
through the city, and issued an edict (which came 
before, and was probably addressed to the /oinon 
of Asia, and was of course carried into effect by 
vote of the /voinon), ordering that it should be one 
of the seats of conventus of the Province (édwpjcaro 
Ty Tarplor Nudy Thy ayopdy T&v dik). 

In regard to religion, Thyatira also rejoiced in 
the title ‘the holy city of the rpordrwp Oeds “HXwos 
Ilv@cos Tupivatos ’Amd\\wy’ (just as Ephesus boasted 
itself the city of Artemis); and the inscriptions 
often mention the patron god. The coins often 
show the horseman-god Tyrimnos, with double- 
axe on shoulder (a figure common under various 
names in Lydian and Phrygian cities), and a god- 
dess of the Greek Artemis type, called Boreitene. 

“But Boreitene is simply a surname of the god- 
dess who was worshipped along with the patron 
god, probably derived from some locality in the 
territory of the city with which the goddess 
was specially associated. The Boreitene Artemis 
was, undoubtedly, closely related to the Ephesian 
Artemis on the one hand, and to the East 
Lydian and Pontie Anaitis (Persian in . origin, 
called Persike on the coins of the neighbouring 
Hierocesareia) on the other. Apollo Tyrimnaios 
is known only from the inscriptions, which show 
that there was a sacred temenos, with a propyleum, 
containing doubtless a temple: games called 
Tyrimnaia, in honour of the god, are also men- 
tioned. The priest of Apollo and the priestess of 
Artemis were husband and wife (Bull. Corresp. 
Hellén. xi. p. 478, No. 57), showing how intimate 
was the relation between the two deities in the 
Thyatiran cult. This deity was II[pérods (with his 
temple in front of, not inside, the city) and IIpo- 
marwp (patron of the city, and ancestor of some 
leading family or families, doubtless priestly fami- 
lies, in it). T'yrimnos was evidently the ancient 
Lydian sun-god,”* identified with the Greek Apollo 
ie, Under the Roman empire the worship 
of Apollo Tyrimnaios was united with the cult of 
the emperors, as we see in the ceremony of the 
Sebasto-T'yrimniean festival (r#s LeBacreiov Kal 
Tupepyjov maynyvpews). The worship of Artemis 
and Apollo was conjoined with mysteries, which 
were under the direction of the priestess (CTG 
3507). 

Further, there was outside of the city (xpd ris 
mddews) a shrine of the Oriental (Chaldean, or 
Persian, or Hebrew) Sibyl Sambethe, or Sambathe, 
in the sacred precinct of the Chaldean (apds Tw 
and regards Thyatira as a Seleucid garrison founded to resist 
the growing Pergamenian power. 

-* We cannot adopt the view of Blakesley in Smith’s DB and 
others, that Tyrimnas (as they wrongly call him) was a Mace- 
donian deity brought by the colonists from their own country. 


They may have brought the name (Tyrimmas was a mythical 
Macedonian king), but not the religious institution. 


TapBabelw ev re Xaddalov wepBdry,* CIG 359). It 
may be taken as certain that this shrine was a seat 
of soothsaying, and that a prophetess was the re- 
cipient of inspiration and uttered the oracles at 
the shrine. It is also highly probable that this 
foundation arose from an eclectic religious system, 
combining some Hebrew conceptions with pagan 
forms and customs. So much may be taken as 
generally admitted ; but to this Schitrer (Die Pro- 
phetin Isabel in Thyatira +t) has added the, at. first 
sight, attractive theory that the woman Jezebel 
of Rev 2% was the prophetess at the shrine, who 
perhaps played the part of the Sibyl herself, and 
whose character was perliaps not purely heathen 
but contained a mixture of Jewish elements. We 
cannot, however, consider this probable. While we 
must agree with Schiirer and many older scholars 
that ‘Jezebel’ here denotes a definite woman, the 
context seems to require a woman of great influ- 
ence within the Thyatiran Church (like Jezebel 
within the kingdom of Israel), in all probability 
an official, active, prominent in religious observ- 
ances, claiming to be and accepted in the Church 
(aets) as one of those prophetesses who were so im- 
portant in the early Church, using her position to 
disseminate her own views, maintaining and teach- 
ing the doctrine (against which the letter inveighs 
so bitterly) that it was possible to be a Christian 
and yet remain a member of ordinary pagan society 
and belong to the social clubs, which were so char- 
acteristic of pagan life, and fulfilled many useful 
purposes of a charitable or beneficial kind, but were 
(according to St. John and St. Paul alike) inextric- 
ably implicated in idolatrous observances, and con- 
ducive to luxury and sensual enjoyment.t The 
person who was condemned so strenuously by the 
author was not a pagan prophetess, but a danger 
within the Church, and the Church itself is cen- 
sured for treating her with allowance and respect 
instead of casting her out with abhorrence. Yeta 
time for repentance is granted even to her, before 
her punishment shall come upon her. 

The passage of Rey. places us amid the difficulties 
besetting the Thyatiran Christians in the early 
period of the Chureh. The population of the city 
was divided into trade-guilds, many of which are 
mentioned in inscriptions. To belong to the guild 
was a most important matter for every trades- 
man or artisan; it aided his business, and brought 
him many advantages socially. Each guild was 
a corporate body, possessing considerable powers, 
directed by elected officers, passing decrees in 
honour of Roman officials or other persons who 
had aided it, possessing property or revenues 
under its own direction, constructing works for 
the public; many of them, if not all, were benefit 
societies for mutual aid, and showed vigorous life, 
and were on the whole healthy and praiseworthy 
associations. 

The objection to the guilds from the Christian 
point of view was twofold. In the first place, the 
bond which held a guild together lay always in the 
common religion in which all united, and. in the 
common sacrifidal meal of which all partook; the 
members ate and drank fellowship and brother- 
hood in virtue of the pagan deity whom they 
served. In the existing state of society it was 
impossible to dissociate membership of a guild 
from idolatry, and the idolatry was of a kind 
that by its symbolism and its eflicacy exerted 


*From a single reference it is impossible to determine 
whether a Chaldean deity, or a Chaldean who instituted and 
regulated the cultus, is meant. M. Clere (de Rebus Thyatir. 


pp. 238, 79) puts the shrine of the Sibyl near the Chaldzan’s 
precinct ; but the inscription defines the position of the grave 
as by the Sibyl’s shrine in the Chaldzan’s precinct. 

t In Theolog. Abhandl. Weizsdcker gewidmet, 1892, p. 39 ff. 

< On this see Hapositor, Dec. 1900, p. 429ff.; Feb. 1901, p. 
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great influence on its adherents, making them 
members of a unity which was essentially non- 
Christian and anti-Christian. In the second place, 
the common banquets were celebrated amid cir- 
cumstances of revelry and enjoyment that were 
far from conducive to strict morality, as is evident 
from representations of the feasts in such clubs ; 
see Bulletin de Corresp. Hellén. 1900, p. 592 ff., and 
authorities there quoted. 

But, considering the many good characteristics 
in these guilds, it was a serious question whether 
the Christian converts were bound to cut them- 
selves off absolutely from them. In Rev 27 we 
see that the question had not yet been decisively 
answered in the Thyatiran Church, but was still 
under discussion : one influential female member, 
who was generally believed to be inspired, taught 
that Christians might continue in their guilds and 
share in the duties and privileges thereof. On the 
other hand there was a section of that Church (Rev 
24) which opposed the teaching of the prophetess 
in this respect ; we should probably gather from 
the whole passage that this section was the minor- 
ity in the Church. This minority shares in the 
general condemnation of 2” for sutfering the woman 
Jezebel: they had not condemned her absolutely, 
but treated her teaching as mistaken in this one 
point, while otherwise regarding her as worthy of 
respect. The minority, however, is not threatened 
with any further penalty, provided they continue 
to reject the teaching of the prophetess. Thus the 
letter to Thyatira reveals to us a very early stage 
in Christian history. The very first problems, 
which must have faced the Christians -in the 
AXgean cities, connected with their relation to 
the pagan society and institutions, are still un- 
settled. No final decision had yet been come to 
in Thyatira on the subject; and contrary opinions 
were maintained by members of the same com- 
munity. The decision had indeed been pronounced 
by St. Paul as regards Corinth,* but in somewhat 
veiled and general terms, and had not as yet 
become the current and definite principle of all 
the Churches. As regards date, it might appear 
that this points to an earlier period than the reign 
of Domitian, and favours the earlier date for Rev. 
which many scholars have advocated ; but a single 
detail is not conclusive, and exceptional circum- 
stances must be admitted as possible in outlying 
communities like Thyatira and Pergamum (Rev 
24), In Ephesus, the administrative centre of the 
Asian Churches, the decision of the Church was 
already fixed (Rev 2°). Here it is implied that the 
error of the prophetess had already been denounced, 
‘and I gave her time that she should repent’ (2?'). 
It is only after that previous formal warning that 
her punishment is now denounced as immediate : 
her followers have still an opportunity of escaping 
the punishment, if they repent, but otherwise it 
will affect them and her together. 

The punishment denounced is illustrated by the 
nature of such guild-feasts, as shown in ancient 
reliefs. The members and worshippers reclined on 
couches at the banquet ; and it is probable that the 
xAivn of Rev 22 should be understood, not as a bed 
(AV and RV), but asa couch: ‘I set her on a couch, 
and her associates alongside of her (no longer for 
the revelry of their idolatrous celebrations, but) 
for tribulation’ (see Expositor, Feb. 1901, p. 99 ff.). 

Apart from this serious fault, the Church of 
Thyatira is praised highly for its energetic and 
truly Christian conduct, and for its steady progress: 
‘thy last works are more than the first.’ 

The guild of coppersmiths (xaAxeis) seems to have 
been influential in Thyatira (see inscription in 
Bull. Corr. Hell. x. p. 407, belonging to the carly 
imperial times). The type on coins, Hephaistos 

*1Co 1015-22, 


forging a helmet, probably refers to the bronze 
trade ; and perhaps the enigmatic allusion to the 
unknown yadkodiBayos would be undersiood, if 
more could be learned about the Thyatiran bronze 
or copper work. Mr. Blakesley has suggested that 
the description of the Son of God, whose feet were 
like chalcolibanos (Rev 2'8), may have been sug- 
gested by the way in which the tutelary deity of 
the city was represented in Thyatira. 

The guild of dyers is mentioned in several in- 
scriptions. M. Clere’s view, that the dyeing in 
Thyatira was performed in ancient tinfes with 
madder-root, rwbia (as in the mediaeval and modern 
trade), not with the juice of the shell-tish (as in 
Tyre and Laconia), nor with the worm Coccus ilicis 
(kéckos), may be regarded as practically certain ; 
and in that case the purple stutfs which the 
Thyatiran Lydia sold in Philippi (Ac 16") were 
dyed with what is, in modern times, called ‘ Turke 
red’ (as the purple proper, the scarlet of the 
coccus, and the red of rwbia seem to have been all - 
included under the generic title purple). 

Thyatira lay close to the road connecting Per- 
gamum with Sardis, and hence is placed between 
the two in the list of the Seven Churches of Asia 
(Rev 171). No evidence remains as to how and 
when Christianity reached the city, except that, if 
we press the words of Ac 191°, the new religion 
was preached there by some of St. Paul’s coadjutors 
and helpers during his first residence in Ephesus. 

The modern town of Ak-Hissar occupies the site, 
approximately, of the ancient Thyatira. It is a 
busy commercial town, possessing a railway station 
and a considerable industry in carpet-making, ete. 
The population is about 20,000, of whom 7000 are 
Christians. 

LireRATURE.—Clere, de rebus Thyatirenorwm, Paris, 1893; 
Stosch, Antiquitatum Thyatirenarum Libri duo, Zwolle, 1763 ; 
Laka, repi taiv r7s rcAews Ovare/puv, Athens, 1900 (tr. from Clerc, 


with some additions and corpus of Thyatiran inscriptions) ; 
Inhoot-Blumer in Revue Suisse Numism. vii. 


W. M. Ramsay. 
THYINE WOOD (éddov Ovivor, lignum thyinum). 
—The product of Thuja articuluta, Desf., a tree 
of the order Conifere, growing in the Atlas. It 
is of the same genus as the dignum vite, and was 
specially valued by the Greeks and Romans for 
tables. It formed part of the precious merchandise 
of Babylon [Rome] (Rev 18 AVm ‘sweet wood’). 
It is dark brown, very hard and durable, and 

withal fragrant. G. E. Post. 


TIBERIAS (TiSepids) is unlike most cities in 
Palestine in that we have a definite account of its 
origin, and can fix pretty accurately the date when 
it was built. Herod Antipas, the ruler of Galilee, 
was its founder, and it was named in honour of 
the emperor Tiberius. In the very beginning of 
his reign Antipas had already honoured Julia the 
mother of Tiberius, by rebuilding Betharamatha 
or Betharamptha (the Beth-haram of Jos 137), and 
calling it Julias or Livias. This was on the Shittim 
Plain east of Jericho. At a later period, some 
time between A.D. 20 and A.D. 30, ‘Tiberias was 
built on the west shore of the Sea of Galilee. We 
are able to fix its site, because Josephus (Ant. XVHI. 
il. 3) says that there were warm baths at no great 
distance from it in a place called Emmaus (the 
Hammath of Jos 19). 

To secure sufficient room for the new city, an old 
cemetery had to be removed; and this fact, on 
account of the law of defilement by dead bodies, 
created a prejudice against it in the minds of the 
stricter Jews, which took a long time to overcome. 
Hammath was an ancient fortified town, and, as 
was customary, the dead were buried without the 
walls. These graves may have been a part of the 
cemetery of that old city, since the site of Antipas’ 
new city was nearly a mile to the north of it. It 
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is a curious historical fact that, while at the 
beginning the Jews thought Tiberias unclean, so 
that they could hardly be forced to settle there, at 
last in the course of time they chose it as one of 
their sacred cities (see below). 

People from various quarters helped to make up 
the first inhabitants of Tiberias. Some foreigners 
came, some poor people were compelled to make it 
their residence, and many persons who were ‘not 
quite freemen’ were brought thither and given 
certain privileges in the way of houses and lands. 
Some of those who settled there, however, are 
described as persons of wealth and position. The 
place grew rapidly, gates, colonnades, and marble 
statues made the streets attractive. Soon Tiberias 
could boast of ‘ the finest synagogue in Galilee,’ a 
device of Herod to conciliate the Jews. From all 
accounts at our command, the city, touching the 
water of the lake, must have been beautiful, and 
its social and political importance were assured 
when Antipas removed thither from Sepphoris, till 
then the capital of Galilee, the seat of his govern- 
ment. His palace was a building of elegance, with 
costly furnishings, and in it was a large amount of 
the royal treasure (Jos. Life, xii. 13). 

The Gr. character of the town may be the reason 
why, although Christ was so thoroughly identi- 
fied for long with the Sea of Galilee, there is no 
evidence that He ever visited Tiberias, the new 
capital of the civil ruler.to whom He was subject. 
The NT has little to say about this city ; once the 
fact is mentioned that ‘ boats came from Tiberias’ 
near to the spot where the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand took place (Jn 6%); further than this 
the Gospels are silent. 

At the time of the war with Rome, A.D. 66-70, 
Tiberias was one of the chief cities of Galilee. It 
had a council of 600 members. Its citizens were 
loyal to the national cause. When Gaius wanted to 
set up his statue in the temple at Jerusalem these 
people made such a desperate resistance, showing 
that they were ready to die rather than have their 
laws transgressed (An¢. XVIII. viii. 3), that the fool- 
ish project was at last abandoned. The strength 
of the place is shown by the fact that Vespasian led 
against it three legions before its inhabitants would 
open their-gates to him. Another change awaited 

iberias, this time one of humiliation, when Herod 
Agrippa Il. degraded it from being the chief city, 
and restored that honour to Sepphoris, where he 
kept the public archives and had stored a magazine 
of arms. 

If in this way Tiberias lost political prestige, it 
gained in another direction, for after the destruction 
of Jerusalem it became the chief centre of Jewish 
schools and learning, so that it has a large place 
in the history of Palestine, and indeed of the 
world, while its rival Sepphoris is practically for- 
gotten. At one time during this flourishing period 
its synagogues numbered no fewer than thirteen. 
Here the Mishna and the Palestinian Talmud were 
compiled and published, c. A.D. 220 and A.p. 420 
respectively. The beautiful situation of the city, 
some of the*noted scholars who either lived or were 
buried there, the. hot springs which helped to make 
the place famous, and’the earthquakes from which 
it has occasionally suffered, have been mentioned 
under GALILEE, and GALILEE (SEA OF). 

The founder of this city is remembered as the 
murderer of Jobn the Baptist, and as being present 
in Jerusalem at the passover when Jesus was 
arrested and put to death (Lk 237). What was 
once attractive is now a place of filth and misery. 
On the shore S. of the town are some interesting 
ruins, which, could they be properly excavated, 
might reveal remains and possibly treasures of this 
royal city of Herod Antipas. Tabartyeh (the 
modern name of the town) has a population of 


5000 or 6V00 souls, made up of a few Christians, 
some Mohammedans, and a large number of Jews. 
It has a Protestant mission with a school and a 
resident physician. 

Lireraturr.—Schirer, HJP uu. i. 143ff.; G. A. Smith 
HGHL 447 ff. ; Neubauer, Géog. du Tal. 208 ff. ; Graetz, Gesch 
d. Juden, iv. 473; Reland, Pal. ii. 1040; Robinson, BRP iii 
342 ff.; Ritter, Hrdkuwnde, xv. 315ff.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal 
382 ff.; Guérin, Galilée, i. 250ff.; Merrill, Bast of Jordan 
125 f.; de Saulcy, Journey in Bible Lands, ii. 394f.; Stanley 
Sinai and Pal. 368 fi. SELAH MERRILL. 


TIBERIAS, SEA OF (Jn 21').—See GALILEE 
(SEA OF). 


TIBERIUS (T:Sépios).—The second Roman em 
peror, A.D. 14-37. The former is the date of 
Tiberius’ accession on the death of Augustus. 
3ut there is good reason to suppose that St. Luke 
(3!) in his reference to the 15th year of the reign 
of Tiberius Cesar, as the beginning of Jolin the 
Baptist’s ministry, is reckoning from the date of 
Tiberius’ association with Augustus in the empire 
some two years before the death of the latter. 
For the argument see art. CHRONOLOGY OF NT 
in vol. i. p. 405 f. The exact year of Tiberius’ 
adoption by his stepfather in the government 
is not known. Mommsen puts it A.D. 11, other 
authorities A.D. 13. Perhaps the use of the word 
aryeuovia (AV and RV ‘reign ’) implies that Tiberius 
was only acting as regent betore the death of 
Augustus. From the evidence of coins struck at 
this date it is shown that it was customary to 
regard Tiberius’ reign as beginning A.D. 12 or 
A.U.C. 765. This reign spread over the most 
momentous period in Christian chronology. In it 
occurred our Lord’s ministry and death (A.D. 29) ; 
the Resurrection ; the pouring out of the Holy 
Ghost; the martyrdom of St. Stephen, and the 
general persecution that immediately followed. 
All allusions to Cxesar during our Lord’s life, e.g. 
in the case of the tribute money and the taunt 
levelled against Pilate, ‘Thou art not Czesar’s 
friend,’ refer to Tiberius. The last years of his 
reign witnessed the conversion of St. Paul and the * 
beginning of his preaching. 

Tiberius at his accession retained Valerius Gratus 
as procurator of Judzea, in order to lessen the fre- 
quent changes, and thus diminish the extortion in 
the provinces. Each new governor, expecting only 
a short lease of power, exacted as much as possible 
in the shortest time. Gratus deposed Annas and 
made his son Eleazar, and afterwards Caiaphas, his 
son-in-law, high priest. Pontius Pilate, the suc- 
cessor of Gratus, was also appointed by Tiberius, 
and was the nominee of Sejanus, the emperor’s un- 
principled favourite. 

The name Tiberias, given to the city and lake, 
was intended by Herod Antipas as a compliment 
to the reigning emperor. See art. TIBERIAS. 

C. H. PRICHARD. 

TIBHATH (nnay ‘extensive,’ ‘level’; B Mera- 
Baxas, A MareBé ; Thebath).—A city of Hadarezer, 
king of Zobah, from which David took much 
brass (1 Ch 188). In 2S 88 the name of the town is 
Betah, but the original reading was probably Tebah, 
as in the Syriac version, and as a tribal name in Gn 
224. The site of Tibhath is unknown, but it was 
possibly on the eastern slopes of Anti-Lebanon, 
between which range and the Euphrates Aram- 
zobah is supposed to have been situated. 

C. W. WILson. 

TIBNI (32n; B Oapvei, A Cauvi, Luc. CaBevvel).— 
After the seven days’ reign of ZIMRI had ended in 
his death in the flames of his palace, Tibni disputed 
the throne for four years (compare 1 K 16% with 
v.%) with OMRI, whose sway was acknowledged 
only after the death of Tibni and his brother 
Joram. Our knowledge of Joram we owe to the 
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LXX, whose addition (in 1K 16%) cat "Iwpau 6 
adehpos atrot év TH Karp éxeivw no doubt preserves 
an original san nya ynx on which has dropped out 
of the Heb. text. 


TIDAL (stn; A Oadyd, Oarydd, Luc. Oapydr; 
Thadal).—sing of GouM, who, along with Arioch 
of Ellasar and Amraphel of Shinar, followed his 
suzerain, Chedorlaomer of Elam, in his campaigns 
in Palestine (Gn 14°). His name has recently 
been found * by Mr. Pinches in a cuneiform tablet 
(Sp. ii. 2. 13) under the form of Tudghula in con- 
nexion with Eri-Aku of Larsa, Khammuf[rabi] of 
Babylon, and Kudur-Laghghamar of Elam. Tud- 
ghula is here called the son of Gazza{ni]. In 
another tablet relating to the same historical 
events we read: ‘Who is Kudur - Laghghamar, 
the worker of evil? He has assembled the Umman 
Manda, he has laid waste the people of Bel (?.e. 
the Babylonians), and [has marched] at their side.’ 
The Umman Manda, or ‘ Barbarian Hordes,’ were 
the mountaineers who lived to the north of Elam, 
and the name given to them is the Bab. equivalent 
of the Heb. Goiim. It seems probable, therefore, 
that Tudghula or Tid‘al came from the mountains 
N.E. of Babylonia. A. H. SAYCE. 


TIGLATH - PILESER (r2xbenbin; B ’Adyalden- 
Adcap,, Daryabperrdoap, Oadryarpedrdrdoap, A ’AyAad- 
gpadddoap, Luc. OeyAagaddcap; Assyr. L'ukulti-Pal- 
Esarra, ‘ (my) trust is (Ninip) the son of E-Sarra,’ 
E-Sarra signifying ‘the House of Hosts.’ The 
Heb. spelling of the first part of the name is 
peculiar, but precisely the same spelling is found 
in the Aram. inscriptions of Zinjerli, which are 
vontemporaneous with the reign of Tiglath-pileser. 
In 1 Ch 5® * and 2 Ch 28” we find the corrupt 
form Tilgath-pilneser [193>=-n25n ; B OadyaBavracap, 
Oayvagpaudcap, Oaryadedddap; A OayAalpadrvacap ; 
Luc. OeyAabpardoap)). 

The Tiglath-pileser of OT is Tiglath-pileser I. 
of the native monuments, whose original name 
was Pulu (the Pul of 2 K 15!). He usurped the 
Assyr. crown, the 13th day of Iyyar, B.C. 745, after 
the fall of the older Assyr. dynasty, and assumed 
the name of Tiglath-pileser from that of a famous 
Assyr. king and conqueror whu had reigned four 
centuries previously. In Babylonia, however, he 
continued to be known by his original name Pulu. 

Tiglath-pileser l1., the founder of the second 
Assyr. empire, was a man of great ability, both 
military and administrative. He introduced a 
new system of policy, the object of which was to 
weld the whole of W. Asia into a single empire, 
bound together by a bureaucratic organization. 
It was the first experiment in political centraliza- 
tion. He also established a standing army, which 
he made, by careful training and equipment, an 
irresistible engine of war. And it was he who 
first devised the system of satrapies and finance 
which prevailed in the Persian empire of later days. 

Immediately after his accession he marched into 
Babylonia, where he subdued the Aramzan tribes 
and united the northern portion of the country to 
Assyria. In B.C. 744 he chastised the wild tribes 
on the eastern frontiers of his kingdom, penetrating 
into the remotest parts of Media. Next he had to 
defend himself against Sarduris I. of Ararat and 
his allies from Asia Minor. These he defeated in 
a pitched battle, capturing no fewer than 72,950 
soldiers of the enemy as well as the city of Arpad 
in N. Syria. Here he received tribute from 
various princes, including Rezin of Damascus 
and Hiram of Tyre. Arpad, however, revolted 
immediately afterwards. In B.C. 742, accordingly, 


*King, Letters of Hammurabi, i. (1898) p. liii, and Ball, 
Light from the East, p. 70, however, question these identifica- 
tions. 
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he began the siege of it; but it did not fall till 
B.c. 740. In B.C. 739 the Assyrians came into 
conflict with Azariah of Judah (not Yadi in N. 
Syria, as has recently been suggested ; but see art. 
Uzzian, and ASsyRIA, vol. i. p. 185°), whose allies 
from Hamath were overthrown, and the 19 dis- 
tricts of Hamath placed under Assyr. governors. 
Meanwhile the Assyr. generals had suppressed a 
revolt among the Aramean tribes in Babylonia. 
Transportations of the conquered populations now 
took place on a large scale. This was the be- 
ginning of a policy which was afterwards more 
fully developed by the Assyr. and Bab. kings. 
Tribute was again brought to Tiglath-pileser by 
the kings of Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, 
among them being Menahem of Samaria (2 K 15"). 
In B.C. 737 there was another campaign in the 
east, the Medes and other neighbouring tribes 
being overrun, and in 736 war again broke out 
with Ararat. In B.c. 735 Ararat itself was in- 
vaded, and, though the capital Dhuspas (now Van) 
resisted capture, the country round it was ravaged 
to the extent of 450 miles. Next year (B.C. 734) 
Tiglath-pileser was summoned to the help of Ahaz 
of Judah, called Jehoahaz in the cuneiform texts, 
who had been attacked by Pekah of Israel and 
Rezin of Damascus. Rezin was defeated in a 
decisive battle, and fled to his capital, which was 
thereupon closely invested by the Assyrians. 
With another portion of his army T. now ravaged 
16 districts of Syria, captured Samahla (the 
modern Zinyerli), and descended on the kingdom 
of Samaria. Gilead and Abel-[Beth-Maacah] were 
annexed to Assyria (2 K 15’); tribute was received 
from Ammon and Moab; the Philistine cities, 
Ekron, Ashdod, and Ashkelon, were conquered, and 
Gaza was plundered. Edom was also compelled to 
submit as well as Samsi, queen of the Arabs of 
Saba or Sheba. Various cities of N. Arabia, in- 
cluding Tema (now Teima), were taken at the same 
time. In B.c. 732 Damascus fell at last, Rezin 
was put to death, and an Assyr. satrap appointed 
in his place. After the capture of Damascus, T. 
held a court there, which was attended by the 
subject princes, Kustaspi of Comagéné, Urikki 
of Kué, Sibittibaal of Gebal, Eniel of Hamath, 
Panammtt of Samahla, Tarkhu-lara of Gurgum, 
Suluval of Milid (Malatiyeh), Uas-survi of Tubal, 
Uskhitti of Tuna, Urpalla of Tukhana, Tu- 
khammu of Istunda, Matan-baal of Arvad, Sanibu 
of Ammon, Solomon (Salamanu) of Moab, Metintiof 
Ashkelon, Jehoahaz (Yahu-khazi) of Judah, Kaus- 
malaka of Edom, and Khanun (Hanno) of Gaza. 
It was while he was at Damascus that Ahaz saw 
the altar of which he sent the pattern to Jerusalem 
(2 K 16!%). Soon afterwards Uas-survi of Tubal 
revolted: for this the people were fined, and a new 
king established over them. Metenna of Tyre was 
also forced to become tributary to Assyria, and to 
pay 150 talents of gold to the Assyrian exchequer. 
About B.C. 730 (or perhaps 733) Pekah of 
Samaria was murdered by Hoshea, whom T. 
claims to have appointed to the throne. In B.c. 
731 the Assyr. king marched into Babylonia, and 
received an embassy from Merodach-baladan, the 
Kald& prince who ruled in the marshes at the 
mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates. But it was 
not until B.C. 728 that he succeeded in occupying 
Babylon and receiving the crown from the hands 
of Bel, thereby making his title to the throne 
legitimate, and becoming king of Western Asia 
de jure. In the following year, B.C. 727, in the 
early part of the month Tebet, he died. He had 
built two palaces—one at Nineveh, the other at 
Calah (now Nimrid). A. H. SAYCE; 


TIGRIS.—See HIDDEKEL. The Tigris rises 
a little south of Lake G6ljik, and flows south- 
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ward to Diarbekr. After passing Diarbekr, it 
receives the eastern Tigris (which rises in the 
Niphates mountains) at Osman Kieui. Then it 
flows through narrow gorges into the plateau of 
Mesopotamia, where it receives from the east the 
Greater and Lesser Zab, the Adhem or Radanu, 
and the Diyaleh or Tornadotus. On the E. bank, 
opposite Mosul, were Nineveh and Calah, a little 
N. of the junction of the Tigris and Greater Zab ; 
and on the W. bank, N. of the Lesser Zab, was 
Assur (now Kalah Sherghat), the primitive capital 
of Assyria. The Tigris is about 1150 miles in 
length, and rises rapidly in March and April owing 
to the melting of the snows, falling again after the 
middle of May. A. H. SAYCE. 


TIKVAH (pn).—1. The father-in-law of HULDAH 
the prophetess, 2 K 22" (B Oexxovat, A Oexkové, 
Luc. Oexové), called in 2 Ch 34” Tokhath (kéré 
napn, Kéth. nap; B Kadovdd, A Oaxouvdd, Luc. Oexwe). 
2. The father of JAHZELAH, a contemporary of 
Ezra, Ezr 10% (B ‘Edxerd, A Oexové), called in 1 Ks 9% 
Thocanus. 


TILE, TILING (7225, «épanos).—In Ezk 4! ‘tile’ 
is the rendering of 7327, which is elsewhere tr. 
‘brick’ (LXX w\ios). See BRICK. 

In Lk 5, in the account of the healing of the para- 
lytic at Capernaum, the sufferer is said to have been 
let down 61a r&v Kepduwy (AV ‘ through the tiling,’ 
RV ‘through the tiles’). The parallel passage (Mk 
2+) is more detailed in its expressions (dmecréyacay 
Thy oréynv . . . Kal é£opviavres), and a difticulty has 
been felt in reconciling these with Luke’s phrase. 
The roofs of Oriental houses are usually formed by 
laying tree trunks with the branches and twigs from 
wall to wall. Above these is a layer of earth about 
a foot thick, and over this is spread a paste of clay 
and straw, which hardens in the sun and renders 
the roof impervious to rain. This upper layer 
needs to be renewed at the beginning of the winter 
season (Nowack, Heb. Arch.i. 140; Benzinger, Heb. 
Arch. 116). Mark’s account seems to suggest the 
breaking-up of such a roof as this, while Luke’s 
expression does not, and various explanations of 
the latter have been attempted. The idea of a 
door or trap in the roof does not fit either narra- 
tive. It has been suggested that dua ray Kepduwy 
is to be understood in the general sense of ‘through 
the roof,’ though, if taken literally, the words would 
be more applicable to Greek and Roman houses 
than to those of Palestine. Another explanation 
is that the court of the house was partly roofed 
over but had an opening above the centre, which 
was covered in wet weather by tiles, which could 
be easily removed (so Godet, following Delitzsch, 
Ein Tag in Capernaum, 44-46). The best view, 
however, is that of Tristram (Hastern Customs in 
Bible Lands, 34, 35), who states that ordinary 
Galilean houses of the present day have a court 
separated from the street by a wall on one side, 
while on the other three sides it is surrounded by 
apartments opening into it. The roofs of these 
apartments are always of earth and lime, firmly 
pressed down and whitewashed. The roof may be 
supported by pillars on the side next the court, 
from which the rooms may be separated only by 
movable curtains. From the roof proper, however, 
eaves stretch over the court for six feet or more. 
These are supported on light rafters, and are covered 
with matting or with shingles (wooden tiles) lightly 
tacked together. The principal apartment is on 
the side of the court away from the street. In the 
case before us both this and the court itself would 
be full of people, and Jesus, in order to be heard by 
all, would be standing at the outer margin of the 
room. Access could be gained to the roof by an 
yutside stairway, and if the covering of the eaves 
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were removed, as it could easily be, the paralytic 
could be let down from the edge of the roof proper 
to the very spot where Jesus was. The expressions 
in Mark, though applicable to the breaking through 
of an earthen roof, describe this proceeding equally 
well, JAMES PATRICK. 


TILGATH-PILNESER.—See TIGLATH-PILESER. 


TILON (Kéré pon, Kéth. pon; B Ivey, A Orta», 
Luc. Owdeiz).—A son of Shimon, 1 Ch 4”, 


TIMAUS, only Mk 10*.—Father of the blind 
beggar BARTIMAUS (vol. i. p. 248). If the name be 
Greek, it must be written Tiwacos, and thus WH 
write even the second name Baprivaos; if it be 
Semitic, like most names in -aos in the NT, it 
must be Tiwatos, like Zaxxatos, Bapfodopuatos, ete. 
Both suppositions have their difficulties. Again, 
‘the son of Timezeus’ (vids Tiwaiov) seems a mere 
translation of Bapriwatos. Ecclesiastical tradition 
gives to the name the meaning ‘blind’ (see 
Onomastica sacra, ed. Lagarde, 176, 35, Bapripatos 
vids tupdds; 66, 10 (Jerome): Barsemia filius 
ceecus, quod et ipsum quidam corrupte Barti- 
mum legunt).* >>, 82D means ‘blind’ ; but how 
are we to get from sémé to timai? Jastrow (Dic- 
tionary, p. 532; similarly, Krauss, Lehnworter) 
mentions from Koh. rabba to Ee 97 ‘17 a2 yen ‘9 
‘>v, but Yalk. Koh. 979 has only ‘sow 3, and with 
Dalman, Aramdisch - neuhebrirsches Worterbuch, 
p- 162, we must perhaps read *2%=Simeon. The 
Thesaurus Syriacus (486, 1462) mentions a place 
‘>v ma. The Syriac Versions, including the Arabic 
Tatian, Syrus Sinaiticus, and the Palestinian Syriae 
(Land, Anecdota Syriaca, iv. 141), read Lima bar 
Timai, the Egyptian Catene as published by 
Lagarde (1886, p. 101), BAPTIMENOC IlwHP{ 
NTIMENOC, Origen connected the name with 
Tun (0 THS TYyLhs emadyuwos); Strauss thought of 
émeriuwy in v.*8; others of ,/xdv ‘unclean’; Neu- 
bauer (Studia Biblica, i. 57) would spell it s>n, 
against the general rule that r=». The ety- 
mology is still obscure, and so is the relation of 
the account of Mark to that of Luke and Matthew. 
See Schmiedel, Hnc. Bibl. i. 489-491; Nestle, War- 
ginalien, 1893, pp. 838-92 ; art. BARTIM2US in vol. 
1. p. 248. Exp. NESTLE. 


TIMBREL.—See TABRET. 


TIME.—i. Eras.—The Bible offers insufficient 
data for confident generalizations regarding the 
methods employed at various periods for measur- 
ing and indicating the passage of time. We 
should naturally expect considerable changes in 
these methods as the Israelites passed through 
various phases of civilization and modes of living. 
The literary records, however, do not completely 
reflect all these modified conditions, and just as 
Josephus translates the current Jewish dates of 
his age into their Macedonian equivalents, so 
earlier writers would probably date past events in 
accordance with their own rather than with the 
ancient systems of the calendar. Until the 2nd 
cent. B.c. we know of no fixed era from which 
events were dated by the Israelites. The books of 
the Maccabees show us the Seleucidean era (be- 
ginning B.C. 312) in full force. This era (minyan 
Yevanim ‘numbering of the Greeks,’ or minyan 
shetaroth ‘numbering of documents’) was the first 
to be adopted and the last to be rejected by the 
Jews ; it survived among the Egyptian Jews till 
the 16th cent. A.D. The ordinary Seleucid cra 
began with the autumn of the year B.c. 312; but 
Schiirer (HJP 1. i. p. 37) maintains that the 


*On the Syriac lexicographers (Bar Ali, Bar Bahlul) see 
Nestle, Marginalien, p. 87. 
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authors of the books of the Maccabees reckon the 
year from the spring season, though later Jews 
counted from the autumn (Tishri). Wellhausen 
rejects Schiirer’s theory (JJG 258). Several of 
the Hellenistic cities founded along the seacoast 
of Judxa and in the north had eras of their own 
in the Greek period (after Alexander the Great), 
but the only exact Jewish parallel is found in the 
time of Simon the Maccabee (143-2 B.c.). ‘In 
the hundred and seventieth year (of the Seleuci- 
dean era) was the yoke of the heathen taken away 
from Israel. And the people began to write in 
their instruments and contracts, ‘‘ In the first year 
of Simon the great high priest and captain and 
leader of the Jews”’ (1 Mac 13"). No documents 
so dated are extant, but it has been doubtfully 
conjectured [but see art. MONEY in vol. iii. p-: 
424 ff] that some silver coins bearing the year 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and the inscription oe 
mwp, ete., refer to this era. That the era of Simon 
was of short duration is certain; even in 1 Mae. 
(14°7) it is only employed side by side with the 
more permanently used Selucidean epoch, 

The prevalent method of dating events both in 
OT and NT is by regnal years of monarchs, or by 
synchronism with other events [see CHRONOLOGY]. 
The Exodus from Egypt was sometimes taken as 
an era (1 K 6}, ef. Ex 191, Nu 33%8); and Ezekiel 
(1?) perhaps turns the reformation of Josiah (B.C. 
622-1) to this purpose. It is unlikely that the 
‘thirtieth year’ refers to Ezekiel’s own age [but 
see Budde in Lxpos. Times, Oct. 1900, p. 39 ff., and 
Aug. 1901, p. 525 f.], though the patriarchal dates 
are often collated with the ages of various char- 
acters. At the beginning of the Christian era, 
the Jews were compelled to adopt the year of the 
Roman emperors as their norm (Graetz, History 
of the Jews, Eng. tr. ii. 134). The erection of 
Solomon’s temple (1 K 9"), the commencement of 
the Egyptian entanglement (Gn 15%), the Baby- 
lonian Exile (Ezk 337 401), and such natural 
phenomena as a remarkable earthquake (‘two 
years before the earthquake,’ Am 1?), were also in 
a minor degree used as eras. Soon after the time 
of Christ, the Jews must have devised a method of 
counting by anno mundi, for the Talmud assumes 
that something like 4000 years separated the 
destruction of the temple from the Creation. The 
dating by A.M. first occurs in the Seder Hadoroth, 
a work attributed to Jose ben Chalafta. The 
Jewish system differs from the Dionysian era (6th 
cent. A.D.), and, while Ussher dates the Christian 
era as 4004 A.M., the current Jewish numbering 
assigns the year 3760 A.M. to the beginning of that 
era. Thus the Jewish year beginning September 
1901 is 5662 A.M. Jews in later times occasionally 
used the Mohammedan era, and dated from the 
Hegira. There is no indication whatever that the 
Jews ever turned the jubilee period to calendar use 
in the same manner in which the Olympiads were 
employed. They may, however, have made use of 
the idea of the.dor or ‘ generation.’ 

ii. THE YEAR.—In the main, the Jewish year 
was lunar, with corrections designed to bring 
about a more or less exact correspondence with 
the solar seasons. It seems to have been the view 
of the writer of the first report of the Flood (P) 
that the oldest Hebrew year was a pure lunar 

ear, containing 12 lunar months and 354 days. 
n Gn 7# (ef. 84) the Flood is said to have lasted 
from the 17th of the 2nd month in one year to the 
27th of the 2nd month in the next nae or 1 year 
and 11 days. This reckoning, as Benzinger sug- 
gests (Heb. Arch. p. 198), arose through the trans- 
lation of a solar year into its lunar equivalent. 
The actual duration of the Flood was in the 
general Semitic tradition a year, meaning a solar 
year of 365 days. ‘In the presupposition that the 
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oldest ages had a pure moon year, P, when dating 
the Ilood, uses such a year as the basis, and shows 
his archeological knowledge and his pretended 
historical exactitude by not giving the round 
figure a year, but he-gives the right total in an 
inferential manner.’ It may, however, well be 
that we have here a genuine tradition of an 
ancient pure lunar year; moreover, even when 
solar corrections were made, some Jewish years 
were more or less purely lunar. From another 
factor in the Flood narrative, the 150 days, which 
amounted to 5 months, a year of 12 x 30=360 days 
has been inferred (Schwarz, Der Jiidische Kalender, 
p- 7). So much is certain, that in the historical 
time the Hebrew year was solar, though the 
months were lunar. The Calendar must have 
been roughly congruous with the cycle of natural 
life. The old Arabs bad a sun-year of 365 days 
before Mohammed converted it into the pure lunar 
year of 354 days, which still prevails. 

The fact that solar considerations must early 
have affected the Hebrew Calendar is obvious from 
the cycle of feasts which on the one hand fell in 
detinitely fixed lunar months, and on the other 
hand coincided with equally definite seasons of the 
solar year. In the pure lunar year, Passover would, 
in a period of about 34 years, make the round of 
all the four seasons (Schwarz, p. 9). This was 
an impossibility in the Jewish Calendar. How 
the correction was effected we have no means of 
discovering. The lunar character of the Calendar 
must have prevented the intercalation of an odd 
10 or 11 days annually (as Lewisohn suggests, 
Gesch. und Syst. d. KX. p. 6), yet we are nowhere 
told of an intercalary month, unless the law as to 
the deferred Passover (Nu 9!) be held to be some 
indication of it. The Talmud (Sanhed. 12a) 
proves the biblical knowledge of the interealary 
month from 1 kK 4’, but the argument is ineffective. 
On tke other hand, 1 Ch 27, where arrangements 
for the succession of royal officers are only made for 
12 months, cannot be held to prove the total 
ignorance of intercalation of a thirteenth month. 
The knowledge of this method was very ancient in 
Babylon, an intercalated Elul being older than 
the intercalated Adar. The latter, being sacred 
to Ashur, must have been the work of astronomers 
standing under Assyrian authority (Jastrow, fel. 
of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 463). 

The Babylonian year seems to have consisted 
of 12 lunar months of 30 days each, intercalary 
months being added by the priests when necessary 
(W. Muss-Arnolt, ‘The Names of the Assyro- 
Babylonian Months and their Regents,’ in JBL 
TO lemexis p- 72f.). In later times, according to 
(Astronomisches aus 
Babylon), months of 30 days alternated with 
months of 29 days (Nisan, Tammuz, Elul, Tishri, 
Kislev, Shebat, and Adar had 30 days, while the 
others had only 29). Muss-Arnolt expresses him- 
self as uncertain whether the intercalary months 
were fixed, or were added whenever the priestly 
directors of the Calendar discovered that the dis- 
agreement between it and the true year had 
become serious. We may fairly assume that the 
latter was the method in ancient Israel, at all 
events till well into the post-exilic period. With- 
out any definite rules a month was_ probably 
intercalated on occasion, when the discrepancy 
was, sufliciently marked (Schwarz, p. 14) to render 
correction imperative. Some have sought to find 
the key to the ancient intercalations in the jubilee 
periods (Zuckermann, Ueber Sabbatjahrcyklus und 
Jobelperiode ; Schwarz, pp. 10-12), with 18 or 19 
intercalary months inserted in every 49 or 50 years. 
All such exact calculations, including those based 
on eras of 8 or 84 years, and more particularly on 
the Metonic cycle of 19 years, certainly belong to 
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the post-Christian period. Jewish tradition is 
very consistent in its evidence that the old method 
of empiric intercalation both of a monthly day and 
a yearly month prevailed for many centuries after 
Christ (see NEw Moon). Schiirer (Appendix iii. to 
Division i. vol. ii.) expounds the generally accepted 
view of Jewish scholars as against Wieseler (see, 
however, CHRONOLOGY). Throughout the Middle 
Ages the empiric method partially heldits ground. 
Nevertheless, calculation (of which we have early 
indications in Enoch 72 ff.) must have much aided 
observation, and we read of family traditions 
in the case of Gamaliel (Rosh Hashana 25a), and 
the mean duration of the lunar month (about 295 
days) must have been known long before the 
destruction of the temple (see the evidence for this 
in Schwarz, p. 19). By the middle of the 2nd 
cent. A.D. the calculated calendar was on the way 
to acceptance (Sanhed. 12a), but it was not fully 
adopted till the 4th cent. under Hillel m. In the 
intervening period the proclamation of New Moon 
and of the intercalary months was still dependent 
on the evidence of eye-witnesses as to the re- 
appearance of the moon on the one hand, and 
the relation of the lunar months to the solar 
seasons on the other. But astronomical calcula- 
tion was certainly utilized as well, and, by ob- 
serving 2 days’ new moon in places distant from 
the Patriarchate, some of the difficulties of the 
Diaspora were removed. (See on this and on other 
points of the Rabbinic calendar, Zuckermann, 
Material. zur Ent. der altjid. Zeitrechnung). 
The fixing of the Day of Atonement was, how- 
ever, a perennial difficulty until a calculated 
calendar was finally adopted, based on the Metonic 
cycle with variations which do not belong to the 
scope of the present article. 

Beginning of the Year.—‘ The Hebrew year had 
begun in the autumn with the month of Sep- 
tember; but side by side with this West-Semitic 
calendar there had also been in use in Palestine 
another calendar, that of Babylonia, according to 
which the year began with Nisan or March. It 
was the Babylonian Calendar which was now 
introduced for ritual purposes. While the civil 
year still began in the autumn, it was ordained 
that the sacred year should begin in the spring. 
The sacred year was determined by the annual 
festivals, and the first of these festivals was hénce- 
forth to be the Passover. The beginning of the 
new year was henceforth fixed by the Passover 
moon’ (Sayce, HHH p. 178). According to Dill- 
mann (Monatsberichte, Societas Regia Scientiarum, 
Berlin, 1881) both the autumn and the spring new 
years are pre-exilic. The autumn era was, he holds, 
an economic rather than a calendar year ; but, as 
Nowack well remarks, to an agricultural people 
the economic year must have coincided with the 
calendar year. That at all events an economic 
year began in the autumn is clear from such 
phrases as a3] nxya, o:8n noipa (‘the end of the 
year,’ Ex 2316 342, cf. 1 S 20) used in describing 
the autumn harvest festival. The narrative of the 
Flood places the commencement on the 17th of the 
2nd month, which on an autumn reckoning would 
correspond with the rainy season. The sabbatical 
year began in autumn (Ly 25°), though it was not 
at the beginning of a calendar year (being on the 
10th of the month). The royal years also at one 
time began in the autumn, and the synchronism 
of the Jewish events with the regnal year of 
Nebuchadnezzar in Jeremiah (462) seems to sup- 
port the same conclusion. Dillmann at all events 


infers that the second half of the Jewish royal 
Moe corresponded with the first half of the Baby- 
onian royal year (the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
corresponds both to the first year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Jer 25, and to the twenty-first of his pre- 
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decessor Nabopolasar, in which the battle of 
Carchemish was fought). ; 

3ut besides the autumn year a spring era seems 
also to have been pre-exilic. The use of the term 
337 nwa for the resumption of royal campaigns 
(28 113, 1 K 20%, 2 Ch 36!) points to a spring 
era. So also does the order of the feasts. In the 
oldest form (Ex 2314-15), as well as in J (Ex 341%), 
and Deut. (16'!7), the cycle begins with Passover 
and ends with Tabernacles. A Babylonian in- 
fluence, to which was, however, due the intro- 
duction of the new names for the months, need 
not therefore be sought for this fixing of the be- 
ginning of the -year in the spring (Ex 12°, and in 
Priestly Code throughout), but the period of the 
Exile no doubt did mark the completion of the 
change from the autumnal to the vernal equinox. 
By this arrangement the order of the months 
began in Nisan, but the succession of years began 
in Tishri. Josephus is clearly accurate when he 
says (Ant. I. ili. 3): ‘ Moses appointed that Nisan, 
which is the same with Xanthicus, should be the 
first month for their festivals, because he brought 
them out of Egypt in that month: so that this 
month began the year, as to all the solemnities 
they observed to the honour of God—although he 
preserved the original order of the months as to 
selling and buying and other ordinary affairs.’ 
The Mishna (Rosh Hashana i. 1) enumerates 
four new years— Nisan (for kings and the cycle of 
feasts), Elul (for the tithes of cattle), Tishri (for 
years, as at present in the Jewish Calendar, sab- 
batical years and jubilees, and other agricultural 
purposes), Shebat (for trees). ‘ During the Exile,’ 
says Benzinger, ‘the new year seems to have been 
calculated not on the first but on the 10th of the 
7th month (Ly 25°, Ezk 40), only later was the 
great Atonement festival fixed on this day.’ But 
it may be doubted whether the 10th of the 7th 
month was ever the beginning of a calendar year. 
But the lst of Tishri with its rite of blowing the 
shophar (see TRUMPET), and its later spiritual 
associations as a day of penitence, acquired great 
importance in the Jewish Calendar. (On the 
history of the New Year Liturgy see Friedmann 
in JQR, vol. i. p. 62f.). 

Divisions of the Year.—The regular Hebrew 
word for ‘year’ is 13% (Assyr. sanw ‘to change,’ 
whence sattwu ‘year’). In Daniel }3y means both 
an indefinite period of time (like the Heb. ny), and 
more definitely a year (Dn 4 and 7°). Buhl com- 
pares a similar definition of meaning in the case of 
the word ypdvos, which in new Greek signifies 
‘year.’ In Daniel, again (12”), we meet with a use 
of 1y$p for ‘ year,’ though elsewhere the word more 
generally denotes an appointed or recurrent period 
such as the feast (exclusive of the Sabbath and 
New Moon). Another word j>, which occurs only 
in late Hebrew (Ec 3!, Neh 2°) as a generic term 
for ‘time,’ had already acquired in canonical 
Hebrew (Est 9*7*") the sense of season or festival, 
which it conveyed in Rabbinic Hebrew.* The 
ordinary seasons of the year were also distin- 
guished in Hebrew as pp ‘summer’ and 7A 
‘autumn and winter.’ August is usually - the 
warmest month, February the coldest in Judea. 
The 475 was further divided into two parts (Dt 
114) by the m7 ‘earlier rain’ (October) and wipbp 
‘the later rain’ (spring equinox). Generic terms 
for the differences of temperature were 1p ‘cold’ 
(Gn 8”) and on ‘heat’ (id.). The sowing period 
was known as yy (7.), the harvest-time as yp 
(mid-April till mid-June, the barley and wheat- 
harvest being meant). 


_*The Babylonian year was divided into re¥ satti ‘begin- 
ning of the year,’ misil satti ‘the middle of the year,’ and 
kit satti ‘end of the year.’ Two of the terms are paralleled 
in Hebrew 
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iii. Monrus.—The Hebrew months have always 
been :unar, and extended from one new moon to 
another. The oldest Semitic word for month was 
archu (m2), which properly signifies the ‘ beginning 
of the month’ (Muss-Arnolt, p. 73. Much of the 
following information is derived from this excel- 
lent authority). The same word appears in Ara- 
mean (Ezr 6%, Dn 4°), Pheenician, and Ethiopic. 
In Hebrew the word is common in the pre-exilic 
passages, but it became entirely superseded by wh. 
This last word, properly ‘new-moon’ (which see), 
is employed (like the Assyrian iddisw) only for the 
beginning of the month, by other Semitic peoples ; 
its use for ‘month’ was an innovation of the 
Israelites. 

There are three sets of terms to distinguish 
the biblical months—(a) old (Canaanite) names, (0) 
numbers, and (c) the Babylonian names. 

(a) Of the first class only four have survived : 
these names are all derived from climatic and 
economic conditions. Similarly, the earliest 
epithets of the months among the Babylonians 
ie connected with agriculture and the pastoral 
ife. 

Abib (22s month of the ripening ears, Ex 134 

ete.), subsequently the lst month. 

Ziv (i month of flowers, 1 K 61), subsequently 

the 2nd month. 

Ethanim (o3ps month of perennial streams, 

1 K 87), subsequently the 7th month. 
Bul (3 rain month, 1 K 6°), subsequently the 
8th month. 
The last two names also occur in Pheenician in- 
scriptions ; Ethanim having been found in Cyprus 
(middle of 4th cent. B.c.) and Bul in Sidon (4th 
cent. B.C. ; see Driver in Hogarth’s Authority and 
Archeology, pp. 137, 138, and Buhl-Gesenius, s.v.). 

(6) In the time of the Exile these old Canaanite 
names were dropped, and the months were dis- 
tinguished by numerals, as in parts of Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Kings (in the latter the old names 
are explained by numbers, 1 K 61 *8 8°), lastly in 
Hageai (1! 21) and Zechariah (f7 74). See Nowack, 
Heb. Archdologie, i. p. 2i7. 

(c) From the Exile the new Babylonian names 
begin to find a definite place in the Hebrew 
Calendar. The proofs for the Babylonian origin 
of these names may be found in Muss-Arnolt, in 
Schrader, COT (ii. 69). Cf. Schiirer, Appendix iii. 
Of the twelve names only seven occur in Scripture, 
but the whole twelve appear in the Megillath 

~Taanith, which in its original form dates before 
the Christian era. 

(1) Nisan jo°, Zav@cxds, Kanthicus, March-April. 

The English equivalents are inexact: Nisan mostly corre- 
sponds to part of March and part of April. Nisan occurs in 
Neh 21, Est 37. The Gr. form Nizéy (Neiwe[v]) occurs in 1 Es 58, 
Ad. Est 11, and often in Josephus. The Macedonian Xan- 
thicus is found in 2 Mac 1120.33.33, The first month in the 
Babylonian year is ni-sa-a(n)-nu, from nesu (Heb. yd3) to 
‘move,’ or ‘start.’ It is the opening month of the ecclesi- 
astical year. That the vernal equinox occurred in Nisan is 
attested by Josephus (Ant. I. x. 5) and also in cuneiform 
literature (Muss-Arnolt, p. 77). Nisan corresponded to the first 
zodiacal sign (Aries) in which the vernal equinox fell. That 
Josephus frequently uses the Macedonian names as equivalent 


to the Heb.-Bab. does not imply that he thought that the two 
series of months began on identical days.* 


(2) Iyyar 7x, ’Apreuloros, April-May. 

Not named in Scripture, but found in Mishna, Rosh 
Hashana i. 3; Jos. Ant. vi. iii. 1 (1ép), Hypommest. 27 
(Biz); Bab. a-a-ru. Derivation uncertain ; perhaps connected 
with MN ‘to be bright’ (so Delitzsch), or 18 ‘to send forth, 
open, germinate,’ whence aru ‘ flower’ (so Muss-Arnolt). This 
would make the meaning equivalent to Ziv and April (aperire). 
The Megillath Ta anith identifies lyyar with the 2nd month 
mentioned in 1 Mac 1341, 


* The Dioscorinthius of 2 Mac 112! is quite obscure (cf. note 
in RVm). It is barely probable that the author wrote Dios- 
curus (the reading of O.L.), the name of the third Cretan month 
(see Kamphausen’s note in Kautzsch’s Apokr. ad loc.). 
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(3) Sivan jy"p, Aalovos, May-June. 


Est 89; Mishna, Shekalim iii. 1, ete. Gr. Siovey (Bar 18), also 
Zotar ; Bab. si-ma(n)-nu, pronounced later si-vanu. Delitzsch 
(Hebrew and Assyrian, p. 16) derives from samu ‘to appoint’ 
(Ox), Haupt from asameu ‘ to mark.’ 


(4) Tammuz hen, Tdveuos, June-July. 


The word but not the month mentioned in Bible (Bzk 814), 
Mishna, Ta'anith iv. 5; Bab. du-uzu. LXX has Oxupott, 


(5) Ab 2x, Agos, July-August. 

Not mentioned in Bible. Mishna, Pesachim iv. 5, etc. ; Bab. 
a-bu; Jos. Ant. iv. iv. 7, "Age [Niese reads Yx@é]. Delitzsch 
derives from Assyr. abu ‘hostile’ (from excessive heat of 
month), Haupt from abe ‘bulrushes’ (cf. Job 926 72), the 
season in which bulrushes were cut for building purposes. 


This, with two other months, was consecrated by the Baby- 
lonians to building. 


(6) Elul 535s, Topriatos, August-September. 
Neh 615; Mishna, Shekalim iii. 1, etc.; "Ed0da, 1 Mac 1427; Bab. 


wulu. Perhaps from bb (alalu) ‘to shout for joy,’ inasmuch 


as the month represented the resurrection of Tammuz-Adonis 
(Muss-Arnolt). . 


(7) Tishri zn, ‘YrepBeperatos, September—October. 


Not named in Scripture. Mishna, Shekalim iii. 1, etc.; Gr. 
Oiepi ; Jos. Ant. vul. iv. 1{as amended by Hudson ; Niese reads 
Adve); Bab. tish-ri-tum. From surru ‘begin,’ ‘dedicate.’ 
The Assyrians, like the Jews, had two new year days—Nisan 
for the sacred year, Tishri for the civil. The Seleucidean year 
began in Nisan, the Arsacidan with Tishri (Epping and Strass- 
maier, Astronomisches aus Babylon, p. 177). The month was 
dedicated to the sun-god, and Halévy (Mélanges de critique et 
@histoire, p. 178) conjectures that this originated the later 
Jewish association of Tishri with the Creation and the Day of 
Judgment. 


(8) Marcheshvan 772, Atos, October-November. 

Not named in Scripture. Mishna, Ta‘anith i. 3, etc.; Jos. 
Mepoovervys ; Bab. arachsamna (‘eighth month’)= yDY m1). 
Original form probably jown), whence pwnd (1 and 1 being 
often interchanged in later Babylonian). Modern Hebrew re- 
garded Heshvan as the name of the month (mas being taken to 
mean ‘drop,’ ‘rainy season’). Dillmann and Stade see in the 
Bab. name of this month a relic of the oldest method of count- 
ing the months by numbers and not by names. See Siegfried- 
Stade, Dict. s.v. 07’. 


(9) Kisley 1$p2, ’Arredatos, November-December. 

Zec 71, Neh 11; Mishna, Rosh Hashana i. 3, etc.; Gr. Xeoered 
(1 Mae 154 ete. ; Jos. Ant. xu. v. 4, xecraev); in Palmyrene In- 
scriptions bbz ; Bab. kislimu. Derivation uncertain. 


(10) Tebeth na, Avdvvatos, December—January. 

Est 216; Mishna, Ta‘anith iv. 5, etc.; Jos. T-BeIos (Ant. xt. 
v. 4, but see Niese); Bab. tebetum. Tebu (Heb. yap)=‘to 
sink,’ ‘dip.’ The rainy season begins in 10th month. 


(11) Shebat way, Mepirios, January—lebruary. 


Zec 17; Mishna, Rosh Hashana i. 1; Gr. 2% (1 Mac 16)4); 
Bab. sha-ba-tu. 


(12) Adar 17x, Avorpos, February-March. 


Freq. in Esth., Ezr 615; Mishna, Shekalim i.1, ete.;’ Ad«p, 1 Mac 
743; Jos. Ant. 1v. viii. 49, etc.; Bab. addaru. Delitzsch derives 
from a root ‘to be dark’ in contrast to aru. It was, says 
Muss- Arnolt, the name of this month that induced former 
investigators to derive the Heb. names from Persian, for Adar 
is also a Persian month name. (See Benfey, Monatsnamen 
einiyer alter Volker). The intercalated month was a second 
Adar (Heb. °3¥ 118, Megiila i. 4, or 118)). 

iv. WEEKS AND Days.—The week of seven days 
(x34) is an obvious derivative of the lunar month, 
for the week corresponds roughly to the phases of 
the moon. The discrepancy would not affect the 
Hebrew week, for there is no indication that the 
new moon in historical times coincided with the 
beginning of the week. The Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians knew the seven-day week, and the week 
began with the moon, whereas the Hebrew week 
ran regularly through the whole year, especially 
when the weekly Sabbath replaced the new moon 
in importance as a sacred day. Nowack (ii. 215) 
unnecessarily assumes that the Israelites probably 
borrowed the week from the Babylonians. He, 
with others (see Holzinger on Ex 12%), detects 
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traces of an older Hebrew week of ten days (Gn 
2455, Ex 123), but this is very doubtful. It would 
perhaps fit in with the idea of a year of 360 days 
(traces of a thirty-day month being detected by 
Nowack in Nu 20”, Dt 348, cf. 217, as well as in 
the Flood narrative). Driver holds that ‘it is diffi- 
cult not to agree with Schrader, Sayce, and other 
Assyriologists in regarding the week of seven days, 
ended by a Sabbath, as an institution of Baby- 
lonian origin’ (op. cit. p. 18). The week thus is 
presupposed by the Creation narrative, and is not 
derived from it. ‘In other words, the week de- 
termined the ‘‘days” of Creation, not the days of 
Creation the week’ (ib.). This may well be, and 
yet the Hebrew week not necessarily a derivative 
from Babylon. (Jastrow has shown that the 
Hebrew Creation narrative is more independent 
of Babylonian parallels than has usually been sup- 
posed. JQ xiii. p. 620 ff.). See, further, on 
this subject, Jensen in Ztschr. f. deutsche Wort- 
Forschung, Sept. 1900, p. 153 ff. ; and art. SABBATH 
above, p. 319. 

In the NT (as in neo-Hebrew) the week is termed 
a4 Baroy, and the days of the week were numbered, 
not named. The eve of the Sabbath (Friday) was 
called rapacxevy (Mt 27°, Lk 2354, Jn 16%! 42; ap5- 
caBBaroy Mk 15%, Jth 8°). Mondays and Thursdays 
acquired special importance in the later Jewish lite, 
for the public reading of the Law and the holding of 
law-courts occurred on those days (see Schiirer, ii. 
1-83, 190). Schwarz (Jidische Kalender, p. 7) sug- 
gests that the numiering of the Christian eric 
was derived from the Heb. usage navia wz: 3g pein. 
See, however, Ideler, Handbuch, ii. 180. 

The Babylonians divided the day (01) into equal 
parts by sun-watches, and were also acquainted 
with the 60 system (minutes and seconds). The 
Syrian peoples may have acquired similar know- 
ledge from the Babylonians, but there is no trace 
of this among the Israelites in the pre-exilic 
period. There was an important difference be- 
tween the Israelites and Babylonians, for, while 
the former began the day at sunset, the latter 
began the day with the morning. ‘There are, 
according to most modern commentators, indi- 
cations of the Babylonian reckoning in the first 
chapter of Genesis and, according to Dillmann, in 
Ex 125-18 Ly 23°°. The chaotic darkness (Gn 15) 
lies behind the reckoning; with the creation of 
light began the first morning, and the first day 
extended till the next morning (so Dillmann). 
The reckoning from evening to evening became 
the exclusive Jewish method ‘ with the triumph of 
the Law.’ The system is also met with among the 
Arabs, Athenians, and Gauls (ef. Pliny, HW ii. 
79). ‘The evening-morning day was the 1p 7y of 
Dn 8" (though Driver and others explain the 
phrase in Daniel to mean half-days). Cf. the 
vuxOjuepov of 2 Coll”. There was no exact division 
of the day into parts before the Exile, the natural 
order being followed: ayy ‘evening,’ 775 ‘ morn- 
ing,’ and onny ‘mid-day.’ The day declined (Jg 
19%), perhaps with reference to shadows on a sun- 
dial (so Moore, but cf. Jer 64; see DIAL), the 
evening turned in ry ni3xp (Gn 245); there were 
also terms for the evening twilight when the 
cool sea-breeze blew (4¥3 Job 24%, ef. of ond Gn 
38); the dawn ascended (ana aby Gn 1915 32%) ; 
compare such expressions as ‘when the day was 
hot’ (ava of Gn 18}, cf. 1S 119). In neo-Hebrew 
there were other phrases of a similar nature 
(Mishna, Berakhoth i.). We meet in the Bible 
with parts of the day described as the time when 
certain occupations were usual; as the time 
when girls were accustomed to fetch the water re- 
quired for domestic use (Gn 24"); ‘while the day 
was still great’ (Gn 29") is another similar phrase, 
but it indicates an earlier point in the afternoon ; 


the time of bringing the meal-offering (1 K 189) 
and of the evening sacrifice (Ezr 9#, Dn 9”). 
These last two refer to the same point of time. 
oy» sometimes means ‘day’ in contradistinction to 
‘night’ (75) Gn 297, sometimes it represents the 
civil day of 24 hours, including night (Gn 1? ete. } 
The phrase o:27¥7 72 ‘between the two evenings’ 
(Ex 16” ete.), the time at which the paschal lamb 
and (Ex 29° ete.) the daily evening offering were 
brought, represents some period in the late after- 
noon. 

The Hebrews also had terms for the days in 
relation to one another—w-x ‘the previous even- 
ing,’ dion or Stony ‘yesterday,’ 172 ‘ to-morrow,’ Dw7w 
‘the day before yesterday.’ But they did not 
divide the days into hours until late; in. fact, the 
custom long persisted of counting by portions of 
the day. The term yz (in derivation =‘ moment,’ 
movimentum) meant an ‘instant,’ or a longer, but 
still very brief, interval of time, the chef idea 
being suddenness or rapid passage. y¥ ‘hour’ is 
Aramaic (Dn 3°), and is common in Syr. and in 
later Hebrew. ‘Originally it denoted any small 
interval of time, and was only gradually fixed to 
what we call an ‘“hour”’ (Driver). The hours 
of the Mishna differed in duration, as they were 
reckoned as 7th of the actual day. Earlier than 
the division of the day into hours was the division 
of the night into three watches (npo2x, nz), La 
29 Je 7%, Ex 144.1811". The threefold division 
continued into post-Roman times, Ist cent. (Bera- 
ihoth 36) ; but the Roman division into four watches 
was also known (ib.; ef. Mk 13%, where all four 
watches are referred to: ‘in the evening’ 6yé, ‘at 
midnight’ pecov’crioy, ‘at cock-crowing’ ddexrpo- 
gwvias, or ‘in the morning’ zpwit), and these ex- 
tended from six to six o'clock. Cock-crow is an 
interesting note of time (Lk 22%), to which con- 
siderable importance was attached by Rabbinical 
Jews. There is still a morning benediction in the 
Jewish liturgy to be recited at cock-crow. 

I. ABRAHAMS. 

TIMNA (32m, Gaurd). — Concubine of Eliphaz, 
Esauw’s son, and mother of Amalek, Gn 36%. The 
branch of the Amalekites in question was closely 
associated with the Horites, Gn 367%: 4°, 1 Ch 1° 42, 
In all these passages the spelling should be Timna, 
the Heb. being everywhere yon. RV has in- 
advertently followed AV spelling Timnah in Gn 
36”. See TIMNAH, No. 3. ‘ 


TIMNAH (30 ‘lot,’ ‘portion’).—41. A place on 
the N. boundary of Judah, situated between Beth- 
shemesh and ‘the side of Ekron’ (Jos 15” B Xi8a, A 
vorov, Thamna). It was a Philistine town (Jg 14! 
Oauvaba, Thamnatha), within the territory of Dan 
(Jos 19” B Oauvaéd, A Oauvd, Themnatha), to which 
Samson went down from Zorah to take his wife 
(Jg 141-755; Jos. Ant. v. vill. 5, 6), whose father is 
called the Timnite in Jg 15°. There Samson slew 
the young lion, and propounded his well-known 
riddle at the marriage-feast. Timnah was taken 
by the Philistines during the reign of Ahaz, not 
long after they had been completely subdued by 
Uzziah (2 Ch 288 Oauvd, Thamna); and later it was 
occupied by Sennacherib after he had defeated 
the Egyptians at Elteke (Altakw). It is called in 
the inscriptions Tamnd, and is mentioned as lying 
between Elteke and Ekron (Schrader, 7A 2? 170). 

Timnah retains its old name almost unchanged, 
and is now Tibneh, on the S. side of the valley of 
Sorek (Wddy es-Surar) and to the W. of Beth- 
shemesh (‘Ain Shems). The site is deserted, but 
is marked by ruined walls and rock-hewn caves, 
cisterns, and wine-presses. On the N. side of the 
ruins is a spring. Vineyards and olive groves still 


cover the hill-slopes between: Tibneh and Wddy 
es-Surar (PEF Mem. ii. 417, 441). 
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2. (B Oauvabd, A Saud; Thamna) A town in 
the hill-country of Judah, mentioned with Cain 
and Gibeah (Jos 157). Itis now Tidna near Jeb‘a 
(Gibeah), and about 8 miles west of Bethlehem. 
The site is marked by a few foundations only, and 
is reached by a path from Beit Nettif, about 2% 
miles to the west (PEF Mem. iii. 53). This is 
probably the Timnah (Gn 3822-14) Qaurd, Tham- 
natha), to which Judah ‘went up’ to visit his 
sheep-shearers. The narrative gives no other in- 
dication of position. 

3. (yon; Oauvd; Thamna) The name of one of 
the ‘dukes’ of Edom, and probably also of a town 
or district (Gn 36%, 1 Ch 1; cf. Gn 36) 2,1 Ch 
1°), See also art. TIMNA. Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onom.) identify it with Thamna, a town of Edom 
in their day. C. W. WILSON. 


TIMNATH (AV Thamnatha; Oaurdéa; Tham- 
nata).—One of the strong cities in Judea built by 
Bacchides (1 Mae 9°). The name occurs between 
Bethel and Pharathon. Pharathon may perhaps 
be a corruption of Ephraim (et-Yaiyibeh), and in 
this case Timnath would be Thamna, now Zibneh, 
on the Roman road from Antipatris to Jerusalem, 
which Josephus says was the chief town of a 
toparchy (BJ in. ii. 5). G. A. Smith (HGAL 
355n.) considers that the two names Timnath and 
Pharathon should not be separated, and that they 
represent one place,—Pharathon being Wddy 
Farah, and Timnath being recognized in the name 
Tammin, so common now at the head of Wady 
Far‘ah. But this position is too far N. to have 
been in Judea. C. W. WILSON. 


TIMNATH-HERES (077 n3on ‘ portion of the sun’ ; 
B Oauvabdpes, A Oauvabdp* ews; Thamnath Sare).-— 
The name of Joshua’s inheritance and burial-place 
(Jg 2°), which is called Timnath-serah in Jos 19°° 
and 24°, Heres is supposed by some commentators 
(Ewald, Bertheau, Miihlau, etc.) to be a very early 
copyist’s error for Serah. On the other hand, it 
is held to be the correct form of the name by the 
Jews and Samaritans, who identify the place with 
Kefr Hdris.* But see TIMNATH-SERAH. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TIMNATH-SERAH (np nicn; B Capapydpys, 
Dauvabacaxapd, A Oapurvabcapd, Gayvacaxdp; Tham- 
nath Seraa, Thamnath Sare).--The place given by 
the children of Israel to Joshua as an inheritance, 
and in the border of which he was buried. It was 
in the hill-country of Ephraim, and on the north side 
of the mountain of Gaash (Jos 19° 24°). In Jg 2° 
the name is written Timnath-Heres (see preceding 
art.). According to Josephus, Joshua was buried 
at Thamna (Gaurd), a city of Ephraim (Anz. V. 1. 
29). This is apparently identical with Thamna, 
the chief town of a toparchy (BJ II. ili. 5), which 
adjoined the toparchy of Lydda (Onom.), and was 
reduced to subjection by Vespasian before he 
marched on Lydda and Jamnia (BJ Iv. viii. 1). 
Thamna, now TZibneh, occupied an important 
position on the road from Jerus. to Antipatris 
and Cxsarea. It was taken by Cassius (Ané. XIV. 
xi. 2), and was occupied by John the Essene, at 
the commencement of the Jewish war (BJ I. xx. 
4). Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. Capyvabcapa) 
say that Timnath-serah, the town of Joshua, where 
his tomb was shown, was in the hill-country, and 
that it was in che territory of Dan. They identified 
it with the Thamna to which Judah went up to 
visit his sheep-shearers (Gn 38), and placed it in 
Dan, or Judah, on the border of Lydda, and on the 
road from that place to Jerus. (Onom. Oapvd). 


* It is not improbable that by an intentional metathesis, to 
avoidanything that savoured of idolatry, Timnath-heres, ‘portion 
oy the sun,’ was changed into Timnath-serah. See HeERus, ad 
jin. ; and cf. Moore on Jg 29. 
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Elsewhere (s. Tads) they state that Joshua’s tomb 
was shown near Thamna, on the N. side of Gaas, 
amountain of Ephraim. Jerome takes St. Paula 
to Timnath-serah after leaving Bethel, and before 
reaching Shiloh (Zp. Paul. xv.). The place referred 
to by Eusebius and Jerome is Tibnch. 

Two sites have been proposed for Timnath-serah, 
and their claims may be thus stated— 

(1) Libneh is an old Tibnath, and the position, 
guarding an approach to the interior of the country, 
is a Suitable one for the home of the great Jewish 
warrior. Josephus probably, and early Christian 
tradition certainly, identifies it with the city of 
Joshua. In the north face of a hill to the S. of 
the ruins there is a remarkable group of rock-hewn 
tombs ; a great oak tree near the tomb is called 
Sheikh et-Teim, ‘the chief servant of God’; and 
about 3 miles to the E. is Kefr Ishw‘a, or Joshua’s 
village (PHF Mem. i. 374-378; Guérin, Samarie, 
iil. 89, ete.). The identification with 7%bneh is ac- 
cepted hy most moderns, ¢.g. Dillm. (on Jos 19°), 
Moore, Miihlau (in Riehm’s JVB), Buhl (170). 

(2) Kefr Haris, about 9 miles south of Nddlas, 
is, according to existing Samaritan tradition, the 
burial-place of Joshua and Caleb. It is also the 
Kefr Cheres of the Jewish pilgrims, Rabbi Jacob 
(A.D. 1258), hap-Parchi, ete., which Schwarz (151) 
places 8. of Nablus. To the E. of the village there 
are two sacred places (mudms)—one named Neby 
Kifl, the ‘Prophet of the Division by Lot,’ the 
other Neby Kulda, or Kunda, Conder identifies 
the first with Joshua, the second he takes to be a 
corruption of Caleb (PEF Mem. ii. 378). If the 
identification with Kefr Hdris be accepted, it must 
be supposed that the name of the place, Timnath, 
has disappeared whilst its distinctive title, Heres 
or Serah, has survived. C. W. WILSON. 


TIMON (Tiuwv).—One of the seven elected (Ac 
6°) to assist the apostles by ‘serving tables.’ Later 
legends about him will be found in the Acta Sane- 
torum under April 19, when he was commemorated. 


TIMOTHEUS (TiudGeos). —4. A leader of the 
Ammonites who was defeated in many battles by 
Judas Maccahbeeus (1 Mac 5%*: 34f-, 9 Mac 89 93 10°48"). 
According to2 Mac 10* he was slain at the capture 
of Gazara by the forces of Judas. For the un- 
chronological setting of the narrative in 2 Mac. 
see vol. iii. p. 191". 2. The AV form of the name 
TIMOTHY everywhere in NT except 2Co 11,1 Ti 1’, 
2 Ti 1°, Philem}, He 13. 


TIMOTHY (Ti56cos), St. Paul’s young and trusted 
companion, was a native of Lystra, or possibly of 
Derbe (Ac 161 204, where see Blass); the son of a 
Greek father and of a mother who was a Jewess at 
least by religion (2 Ti 1°) and probably also by 
birth. The son of a mixed marriage, he received 
a name which was fairly common in Greek (1 Mac 
5°. 2 Mac 8”), but which by its significanee would 
be acceptable to a religious Jewess ; he was trained 
by his mother in the OT Scriptures (2 Ti 3”), but 
was not circumcised. When St. Paul reached 
Lystra on his First Missionary Journey, the young 
Timothy accepted Christianity, being converted by 
St. Paul (1 Co 4'*?"), and probably was a witness 
of his sufferings at this time (2 Ti 3!” ", ef. Ac 14”). 
By the time of the Second Missionary Journey he 
was a disciple well known to the Christians both 
in Lystra and in Iconium: the mention of his 
mother first, the description of her in some MSS 
of the Western text as ‘a widow,’ and perhaps the 
use of daipyev (Ac 16%), make it probable that his 
father was already dead. 

St. Paul was attracted by Timothy, and wished 
to have him as a travel-companion to take the 
place of John Mark, if not of Barnabas. If we 
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may refer to this occasion the language of 1 Ti 1” 
44°2 Ti 18, St. Paul was not lett unaided in this 
decision. Prophetic utterances, perhaps those of 
Silas, who was himself a prophet (Ac 15%), led Paul 
to him: the local presbyters laid their hands upon 
him (cf. Ac 13%) ; Paul joined in the formal setting 
apart of ‘his son’ for the task; he himself wit- 
nessed a noble confession in their presence (1 Ti 
6) ; and thus received a formal ministry (2 Ti 4°, 
Ac 19%), perhaps with the title of ‘evangelist’ 
(2 Ti 45), but in 1 Th 2% he is loosely classed with 
Paul and Silas as an ‘apostle.’ In one respect 
Timothy was not fitted for the task: St. Paul’s 
plan was to preach first to the Jews, and they 
would be offended by the presence of one who was 
half-Jew by birth and yet never circumcised, so 
St. Paul took him and perhaps with his own hand 
circumcised him (ef. Hort, Judaistic Christianity, 
pp. 84-87; The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 178-188 ; 
and, as against the historical character of this 
incident, Holtzmann, Die Pastoral-Briefe, pp. 67- 
78). Timothy now became a loyal companion, 
slaving for St. Paul as a son for a father (Ph 2”) ; 
he took an active part in preaching at Thes- 
salonica (1 Th 1. 2 passim); accompanied Paul to 
Berwea, and stayed there when St. Paul was obliged 
to withdraw to Athens, but at the apostle’s request 
followed him speedily thither. Thence he was 
despatched at once on an important mission to 
strengthen the Thessalonians who were suffering 
under persecution, and on returning with his 
report found St. Paul already removed to Corinth. 
His presence and the news he brought gave St. 
Paul new life, for Timothy joined him in preaching 
Jesus Christ the Son of God (2 Co 1'%): he was 
associated with Paul and Silvanus in both letters 
to the Thessalonians, and was perhaps the scribe 
in each case, though there is not sufficient ground 
for accepting Spitta’s theory (zur Gesch. des Ur- 
christenthums, 1. p. 110) that 2 Thess. was his 
composition. After this time he is not men- 
tioned again until we find him with Paul at 
Ephesus on the Third Missionary Journey (Ac 
19”); he may have been with him all the time, 
or may have stayed at Ephesus, a stay which 
would have qualified him for his later work 
there. On this occasion he was sent again on a 
mission—this time with Erastus and apparently 
other brethren (1 Co 16") to Macedonia and thence 
to Corinth (1 Co 4"), The mission took place 
shortly before the writing of 1 Cor. (417); its purpose 
was to remind the Corinthians of St. Paul’s ‘ways 
in Christ’; St. Paul was anxious about the result ; 
he was afraid that Timothy would be timid, and that 
others might set him at nought, and he bespoke a 
kindly reception for him (1 Co 161), The effect 
of his mission was not successful ; he brought back 
news which caused Paul great anxiety and neces- 
sitated a mission of Titus; it is possible that a 
personal attack was made on Timothy, and that he 
1S 6 dduxnOets of 2 Co 7” in whose interests Paul had 
demanded sharp punishment on the offender (see 
PAUL, vol. iii. p. 711"). However this may be, he 
followed Paul to Macedonia, was associated with 
him there in the writing of 2 Cor., and was with 
him in Corinth as an active worker (6 cuvepyés wou) 
who sends greeting to the Christians at Rome (Ro 
167, if this chapter belongs to this date). When 
Paul started on his last journey to Jerusalem, 
Timothy was one of his party, and was with him 
at Troas (Ac 20% °); but he is not mentioned again 
in the Acts, though he probably completed the 
journey to Jerusalem. He must also have joined 
Paul in his imprisonment at Rome, as he is associ- 
ated with him in writing Col. (11), Philemon (v.3) 
and Philippians (11); and St. Paul contemplates 
sending him on a mission to the Philippian Church 
(2'°*4). Of this no more is heard ; but on the sup- 
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position of the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, 
Paul when released joined Timothy in the East, 
and while on a journey to Macedonia Jeft him in 
charge of the Church of Ephesus (1 Ti 1’). His 
task was to be the representative of the absent 
apostle, who was hoping to return shortly ; he was 
to check false teaching, to order public worship, 
to regulate the requisite qualifications for the 
ministry, and to exercise discipline over all orders 
in the Church. It may be that for this task he 
was formally set apart by laying on of hands both 
of the apostle and of the presbyters (1 Ti 18 4%, 
2 Ti 1%, but see above). As the apostle might be 
delayed from returning, he wrote 1 Timothy to 
lay stress on the points of primary importance 
and to strengthen and embolden Timothy. Not 
long thereafter Paul was arrested a second time 
and carried to Rome ; thence he wrote 2 Timothy, 
begging Timothy not to be ashamed of the gospel, 
but to come with Mark to help him in his im- 
prisonment, and, before he leaves, to secure the 
transmission of true teaching by ordaining trust- 
worthy ministers. It may have been on this visit 
to Rome that Timothy was himself arrested on the 
occasion on which the writer of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews mentions his release (He 13%). 


Of Timothy’s subsequent history little can be said with cer- 
tainty. He may be [but this is very unlikely] the ‘angel’ of 
the Church of Ephesus addressed in Rev 21-7; he may be one of 
the sources from which St. Luke gained information for the 
composition of the Acts, though there is no ground for regard- 
ing him as the author of the book or of the ‘ We’ sections (see 
Zahn, Hinleitung, ii. p. 424). Church tradition regarded him 
as having continued bishop of Ephesus until his death (Const. 
Apostol. vii. 46; Euseb. iii. 46), as having been martyred in a 
popular tumult when he tried to dissuade the people from 
taking part in the violent and coarse orgies of the zetaywyioy 
(a festival of which there is no mention elsewhere), and his bones 
are said to have been transferred to Constantinople by Con- 
stantius (Polycrates and Simeon Metaphrastes quoted in the 
Acta Sanctorum, iii. pp. 176-183, Menon, ad Jan. 22; Lipsius, 
Die Apocryphen A postelgesch. ii. 2, 372-400). 


Though Titus is a stronger man and more able 
to deal with crises, yet Paul’s love and affection 
goes out more lavishly to the younger Timothy, 
whose character is clearly marked. He is afiec- 
tionate to tears (2 Ti 14), delicate and often ill 
(1 Ti 5%), timid (1 Co 16"), shrinking from a proper 
assertion of his own authority (1 Ti 4!°), needing 
to be warned against youthful lusts (2 Ti 2”), to 
be encouraged to face shame for Christ’s sake 
(2 Ti 18). Yet he has been Paul’s loyal follower 
and imitator from the’ first (2 Ti 31°); he is his 
‘genuine’ son (1 Ti 1°), his loved son (2 Ti 1’), his 
son loved and faithful in the Lord (1 Co 417); of one 
mind with himself (Ph 2’), ‘working the Lord’s 
work as I do’ (1 Co 16”); ‘my fellow-worker’ 
(Ro 167) ; ‘our brother and God’s minister’ (1 Th 
3°) ; ‘the slave of Jesus Christ’ (Ph 1), who ‘seeks 
the things of Jesus Christ’ (7d. 2”). 


Timothy’s death is commemorated in the Greek and Armenian 
Churches on Jan. 22, in the Coptic Church on Jan. 23, in the 
Latin and Maronite Churches on Jan, 24, though the earlier 
Latin calendars place it on Sept. 27, perhaps as following the 
day of the commemoration of St. John, who was thought of as 
his predecessor in the see of Ephesus (Lipsius, /.c. p. 392; 
Nilles, Kalendarium Manuale utriusque Ecclesice, Innsbruck 
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i. HISTORICAL SITUATION. — St. Paul had re- 
penuly, been with Timothy : either they had been 
together in Ephesus, or Timothy had come from 
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Ephesus to meet Paul at some point on his journey 
to Macedonia (cf. the situation of Ac 20! with 1). 
St. Paul was bound to go forward, but hoped to re- 
turn shortly : yet he was so much impressed with 
the dangerous tendencies of some false teachers at 
Ephesus, who were tempting the brethren there 
from walking in ‘sober gospel ways,’ that he 
ea Timothy to stay on in order to counteract 
rem. 

Some time elapsed. Paul may have heard that 
all was not prospering at Ephesus, possibly through 
a letter from Timothy himself, or his natural 
anxiety (cf. 1 Thess.) may have prompted him to 
write. Timothy was, indeed, a ‘genuine son’ ; he 
had witnessed a good confession in the past, pro- 
phecies had pointed him out for the task, he had 
received a special gift for his ministry by the laying 
on of hands (17; 4 6%); yet he was naturally 
timid, he was young (4), he had frequent attacks 
of illness (5°5), he might be misled (57 6"); St. 
Paul’s own return might be delayed (3%): so he 
writes this letter to press his original charge more 
solemnly on Timothy, to encourage him in his 
work, to guide him in his teaching and dealing 
with various classes in the Church, and to reeu- 
late certain points of Church order, which needed 
organization without delay. 

The central purpose is summed up in 8” iva eidgs 
mis det év olkw Ceo avactpéper bat. 

The subjects are miscellaneous, and no very exact 
analysis can be expected ; but three points stand 
out clearly in the structure. (1) There is a rough 
correspondence between the introductory and the 
concluding sections ; ef. 1° with 6°29, 18-20 with 
611-16. 20.21. These form a framework for the central 

art. (2) The central part falls into clearly-marked 
ae and the kernel of the whole Epistle, which 
divides these halves, is 3! The mystery of the 
Incarnate, Risen, and Ascended Lord is the fact on 
which Christian life and teaching is to be hased, 
by which the Christian minister is to be inspired. 
(3) 6'7-19 is a postscript, which wonld more naturally 
have been placed before or after 6! 2, but which was 
added as an after-thought, perhaps first suggested 
as needing treatment by 6% 1% 

ii. ANALYSIS.— 


11-2. Greeting. 

Introductory, 13-20, 

(a) Reminder of the purpose for which Timothy was left at 
Ephesus (3), description of the false teaching as specu- 
lative rather than ministering to the spiritual life (4-°), 
as ignorantly taught by teachers who lay stress on law 
(6.7) without knowing the true purpose of law and its 
relation to the gospel (8-11). : : 

(®) Personal expression of Paul’s own gratitude to Christ 
Jesus, who had entrusted him with the ministry in 
spite of his past sin, as a proof of God’s long-suffering 
and as an encouragement to others, for the gospel is 
summed up in the faithful saying, Xpirres ’Inoovs nAbev 
fis roy zoopLay ceeaprunrous rao (1217), 

[This section is not only a personal digression called out by 
the thought of God’s mercy to himself, but is intended to point 
Timothy to the same source of strength for his task (vduveua- 
czy, cf. I 21), and to fix his mind on the central message of 
the gospel as a gospel of salvation from sin (cf. ° and 19)]. 

(c) Reiteration of the charge to Timothy, and enforcement 
of it by (1) a reminder of the past prophecies about 
him (8); (2) a warning drawn from the fate of two 
false teachers (19. 20). 

Formal advice, 21-62. A. General, 21-45, 

A. General regulations of Church Life. ee a, 

L Lhe proper scope of Public Prayer.—This is to in- 
clude all mankind, and specially rulers, that Chris- 
tians may live a quiet life (21-2). This is based on 
God’s desire to save all men (3: 4), which itself rests 
on (1) the unity of God (®); (2) the nature of Christ 
representing both God and man (#b.); (3) the con- 
scious purpose of Christ’s death, who died for all, 
and commissioned Paul to teach this truth (6-7). 

Il. The position of men and women at Public Prayer.— 
Men are to lead the prayers (8) ; , j 

Women to dress modestly and avoid ostentation 

(9-10), to listen in silence and subjection (11-12). 

This is based on the order of creation (1%), and 

woman’s action at the Fall (/4). Yet woman too 

will share the Christian salvation, if she abide in 
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B. Personal, 46-62. 


a Christian life, for the faithful saying declares 
cwlhosros dice THe TExvoyovias (15), 

I. Rules for the choice of ministers. 

(1) For the éxicxzeres. His position is one of honour 
and of work (31), hence he must be tested as to his 
private character (2:3); as to his power of ruling 
his own family well (45); he must not be a new 
convert (6), he must have won the respect of the 
heathen world (7). 

(2) For d:ézovor: their private character must be 
tested (8-10), and their relation to their own family 
(2). For their office, too, may be one of honour, 
and will raise their status'in Christ’s sight (!4). 

(8) For yoveizes. They too, if in any official position, 
must have a high character (11), 

The purpose of all these regulations is to secure a right moral 
life and intercourse in God’s family, because it is His Church, 
and the upholder of the Truth. This truth is summed up in the 
well-known hymn about Christ— 

Eguvepaln tv coepxl, 
BOizasaly tv rrveimartty 
390% eyyirosy 
éznpixOn bv EUveriv, 
emirreiln tv ZiT Lo, 
avernupin ev d(En, 

Warning.—Yet there are symptoms of false teaching, that will 
contradict this great truth, depreciating marriage and tood, 
though they are God’s creatures, God’s gifts, capable of sancti- 
fication, if received with prayer and thanksgiving (41-5). 

(This section forms the transition from A to B. It stands in 
contrast to 316 (41 dé), but leads on to 46 (rair«)]. 

B. Personal advice to Timothy. 

(a) With regard to his own teaching and conduct.—He 
is to be loyal to these truths (6), to avoid foolish 
fables (7), to exercise a true asceticism, such as 
will produce true holiness—for holiness, according 
to the faithful saying, trayyertay exes Cus ris viv 
zal Tis peAdovens,—and any effort is worth while, 
for our hope rests on a God of life, a Saviour of all 
mankind (6-11), He is to assert himself, in spite of 
his youth; to be a model of Christian character ; 
to attend to public reading, exhortation, teaching; 
to remember the gift given him for his task, and 
to throw his whole heart into his work (12-16), 

(0) For his dealings with various classes of people. 

1. Men, old and young (51). —2. Women, old and 
young (2).—3. Widows, who are to be supported 
by the Church, only if their own families cannot 
do so (3 and 4), who are to lead a religious life of 
prayer (5-6). There is to be kept a list of widows 
above 60 years of age, of good character; but 
younger widows are not to be enrolled upon it, but 
are to be encouraged to marry (7-16), —4. Presbyters : 
the hard-working are to be rewarded (17.18); the 
sinful to be formally tried and punished impar- 
tially (19-21) ; he must not ordain (? remit penalties) 
hastily, lest he should be entangled in the sins of 
others (22); but he must keep himself pure, though 
this need not imply total abstinence (23), and he 
will need caution in judgment, whether for praise 
or blame (24. 25),—5, Slaves, whether under heathen 
or Christian masters (61. 2). 

Conclusion. 

(a) Further denunciation of the false teachers, as con- 
ceited, ignorant, excited about questions which 
only produce envy and strife, striving to make 
money, knowing nothing of true Christian con- 
tent, but ruining themselves through the desire 
of gain (3-10= 13-10), 

(0) Solemn appeal to Timothy to avoid such teaching: 
to aim at spiritual qualities, to lay hold of eternal 
life, remembering his past confession ; and to hold 
fast Paul’s commandment with the thought of the 
future appearance of the Lord (11-14= 118-20), 

Doxology (49. 16), 

Postscript.—Further advice as to the teaching which 
Timothy is to give to the rich (17-19), 

Final appeal to Timothy to guard the deposit and to 
avoid false claims to knowledge (20. 21), 

Salutation. 


This analysis will have shown that the primary 
interest is ethical and spiritual. Morality, Salva- 
tion, Truth are the keynotes ; the Church worship 
and Chureh ministries are to minister to them. 
The kernel is the great hymn of 31%, but each 
section has some great doctrinal statement or some 
faithful saying embedded in it, which leads up to 
or away from that climax (115 2*6 215 448-168), The 
Epistle is full of the thought of the Salvation of 
all mankind, the consecration of all Creation. 

At the same time it is personal throughout ; and 
it is hard to believe that it was intended to be read 
out as it stands, in public ; though a greeting to the 
whole Church is added (6?!), and though the sub- 
stance of the teaching was meant to be conveyed 
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to the Church (4% 57 617), and though certain 
sections (21-1 31-13 57-16) are necessarily of a general 
kind. In these it is hard to feel sure whether the 
writer has only the local needs of Ephesus in his 
mind, or whether he was consciously framing 
rules which would be of universal application 
and obligation (cf. 1Co 7!7). The phrase év way7l 
rom (28) favours the latter view; so perhaps does 
the use of éxxAnola in 3” ; and some of the rules deal 
with such essential doctrines or points of morality 
that the writér may have regarded them as ipso facto 
binding on every one: but his primary thought was 
srobably only for the church or churches of which 
Timothy was in charge. 

iii, LITERARY DEPENDENCE.—The OT is quoted 
as authoritative only once, 58=Dt 254 (cf. 1 Co 
9°) ; but its language is consciously adapted or its 
history appealed to in— 

23 = Gn 2i(ct., Co 115), 
OPN (Gin 3h) (Gi 2A (C0) 14), 
G1) aC 5a) TEM. 

5° —Ps 46 (2) (ef. 1 P 3°). 
5¥=Dt 19* (cf. 2 Co 13?). 
Ga Ts52> (ch Ro2?4): 

It will be noticed that nearly every passage had 
been used in earlier Pauline Epistles. 

In 233-14 we have perhaps a later Jewish adapta- 
tion of the OT history. A Christian rhythmical 
hymn is quoted in 3!6; Christian sayings in 1” 
215 (2) 49(2) (auords 6 Aéyos); Christian prophecy in 
4! (cf. 18 44); liturgical doxologies are used, 
which had probably ‘passed from Jewish into 
Christian worship, in 17 6-16; traces of a creed 
seem to underlie 6%; and Greek proverbial say- 
ings, 1° (?) 44 67. 

With regard to writings of the NT, there are 
interesting parallels with the Gospels, especially 
with St. Luke, which in 5!8 may possibly be treated 
as ‘Scripture’ on a level with the OT ; but none 
of the other parallels give the impression of literary 
quotation, so that it is probably not so here. 


Cf. 26 with Mk 10*. 

hy Ne INSEE. 

5° ” 9 PALE 

5, ~~ g,_:107 (where Luke agrees verbally 
with 1 Tim., but Matt. 
differs). 

5) ” 9 O28) 

6 12%. 21, 


There are striking points of contact with 1 Peter ; 
ef. 2°11 with 2 P 3'% 316 with 1 P 3'822, 55 with 
1 P 3°; but it is not clear whether they do (so 
von Soden) or do not (so Jiilicher) imply literary 
acquaintance : if they do, the priority seems to 
be clearly on the side of 1 Timothy. 

On the other hand, ‘an intimate acquaintance 
with the Pauline Jetters must be assumed on the 
part of the writer’ (Jiilicher). There are certainly 
conscious parallels with Romans and 1 and 2 


Corinthians. 

Cf. 1! with Io 1628. 1? with 1 Co 725 151, 
}> as a 13°, oil. 12 74 oe ]}2 1434, 
18 sy ah 716, 43 5 10° 

2? L 
i 9 ” oe 48 9 > 925 (2k 
Ue ” ” 16 < 538 ” ” 9°. 
F ay 9 

2° 2” ” oF v oF 7 o g}4, 
QT 9}, yt 2Co 44 


ED ” 
The likeness culminates in 
and 2 Timothy. 


Cf. ue UM with Tit LS 1? with 2 Ti 13. 
OT 

2 4 ” 9 16 = ene ” 9 ie 
3 2 ” 22 1 Eh 3! oe) ” 22° 
4 ”) 22 oe 4! 9 ” 3}, 
4i2z O7 and 15 4i4 16 
Rls oe le yn : 513 ee a € P 
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o ” ” ai o » ma he 
ee ” 2? ak oF ” > 922. 
6 oy ” = ae Ge ” »”? 4’, 


The parallels with Romans and | and 2 Cor. are 
explicable either as deliberate adaptations by some 
later writer or as the reiterations of the same 
thought by Paul himself. Those with 2 Tim. and 
Titus are stronger, and either point to nearly con- 
temporary composition by one writer or to a 
deliberate adaptation. It has been held by von 
Soden (Hdcom. p. 154), Moffatt (Historical NT, p. 
560), McGittert (Apost. Age, p. 413), that 1 Tim. is 
the latest of the three, and based on 2 Tim. and 
Titus; but a mere comparison of style does not 
indicate any priority as between | Tim. and Titus, 
and favours the priority of 1 Tim. to 2 Timothy. 
The other points of difference—fuller organization 
in 1 Tim., fuller description of the false teachers, 
etc.—are as explicable by the difference of circum- 
stances in each place as by a difference of date. 

iv. SITUATION IMPLIED AT EPHESUS.—(a) The 
False Teachers.—The primary purpose of the letter 
is to remind Timothy of the charge given to him 
to check certain false teachers; but, as he is 
assumed to know them, they are described in such 
general terms that it is difficult for us to identify 
them. It is not, indeed, necessary to assume that 
all the descriptions apply to one set; Ephesus 
supplied a great variety of forms of religion, 
heathen, Jewish, and Christian (Ac 19): and 4! 
(ef. Tit 12°, 2 Ti 31) perhaps implies a separate 
development in the future ; yet the probability is 
in favour of one main tendency. The teachers 
were prominent in the Church (1°): they my 
have held oftice [cf. the stress on the discipline 
over presbyters (5), and the need of more care- 
ful choice of ministers (3!)°)]: two of them had 
already been ‘handed over to Satan’ (17°): and 
they may have attempted to attack St. Paul’s own 
apostleship (11 27 1°" uh BracPnyuetv). They are 
untrue to the central Christian temper (1°), they 
do not listen to the dictates of their own con- 
science (1)" 4), are ignorant (17), influenced by the 
desire of making gain out of their religion (6°"°), 
living in a state of feverish excitement (6+ vocdv), 
suggesting curious disputations and investigations 
which are ‘other’ than the deposit (1° 6”), and 
producing an atmosphere of strife, jealousy, and 
suspicion (64). In the substance of their teaching 
a few details emerge. 

(1) They claimed to be ‘teachers of Jaw’ (17): 
misinterpreting the OT in some way for purposes 
other than those for which it was intended (ef. 2 Ti 
316-17): possibly depreciating law in an antinomian 
spirit, so that the writer has to insist on its real 
value (15°): or, more probably, exaggerating its 
value, so that he has to point out its limitations, 
as intended only for &écKox (7d.). 

(2) They laid stress on pido Kal yeveadoyiat 
(1? 4"). The reference of this is also ambiguous. 
The words would be applicable to the speculative 
theories of Gnosticism, with its legends about the 
creation of the world and the relationships of the 
various «ons which separated God from matter . 
and the Christian writers of the 2nd cent. con- 
stantly made this application (Irenzeus, adv. Her. 
Preef.; Tertullian, c. Valent. 3, de Anima, 18, de 
Prescriptione, 33, adv. Marcionem, i. 9; Epi 
phanius, Her. 33. 8). 

But the context connects them with teaching 
about the Law (17): Titus speaks of "Iovdarxot iO: 
(1'4), and connects yeveadoyiae with udxar vouKai 
(3°) ; and Ignatius (ad Magn. 8) uses exactly similar 
language of the Judaizers of his day. They are 


therefore Jewish in origin, and were probably 
speculations based upon the legendary history of 
the patriarchs and their descendants, akin to the 
Jewish Haggadoth, and illustrated by the Book 
of Enoch, the Book of Jubilees, and the treatise 
on Biblical Antiquities attributed to Philo [ef. 
Hort, Judaistic Christianity, pp. 130-146]. The 
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yeference to Jannes and Jambres (2 Ti 3% 9°) will 
then be a halt-ironical ad hominem illustration 
from one of their own favourite myths. 

(3) They laid a special claim to /nowledge (6%). 
This again would have a peculiar applicability to 
any form of Gnosticism, and it is so applied by 
Hegesippus ap. Euseb. iii, 32; but it is equally 
applicable to the Rabbinic claim to special know- 
ledge (Lk 11°, Jn 7%, Ro 2). The word dvridécecs 
in 6” offers an easy suggestion to the dyribécers, 
‘Contradictions between OT and NT,’ of Marcion ; 
but such an allusion is inconsistent with the stress 
on Jewish law (cf. 2), and impossible in date, 
unless the verse be a subsequent interpolation. 
It may either refer to ‘Rival theses,’ 7.e. con- 
flicting decisions of the Jewish: Rabbis on the 
application of the Law, the Jewish Halakha, the 
‘tradition of the elders’ (so Hort, J.c.); or it may 
be translated ‘ oppositions’ (cf. 2 Ti 2°), and if so, 
gives no clue to the nature of the opposition. 

(4) They taught a false asceticism, prohibiting 
marriage, requiring abstinence from certain foods 
(414), and perhaps trom wine (5”), and that on the 
ground that matter was evil (4* 5, ef. 478 67). This 
particular teaching is ascribed to dacwdma, and so 
probably came from a heathen source; and it is 
quoted as a prophecy of the future, and so is per- 
haps separable from the rest. But the writer is 
probably quoting a past prophecy as being fulfilled 
in the present, and it is placed in close connexion 
with the ‘myths’ (47). This teaching, again, is 
exactly parallel to the teaching of later Gnostics 
(ef. Clem, Alex. Strom. iii. 3; Tert. adv. Marcionem, 
i. 14; Irenaeus, Her. i. 28); but it may equally 
have arisen from an exaggeration of the Jewish 
law, with a mixture of Oriental speculation, 
coming perhaps through Essenism (cf. 1 Co 7 and 
8, Ro 14, Col 2, He 18). 

It is perhaps legitimate to read allusions to the 
false teachers in the regulations of chs. 2. 3, which 
follow so directly upon the warning against them. 
If so, their teaching was characterized by an ex- 
clusiveness, limiting God’s universal salvation, 
whether from a Gnostic or a Jewish standpoint, 
and perhaps denying the salvation of women ; 
perhaps also by a low standard of morals. 

The main tendency, then, is that of a Rabbinic 
speculative Judaism, playing with historical 
legends and casuistry, and coloured by an asceti- 
cism borrowed from some heathen source, perhaps 
through Essenism (cf. Lightfoot, Col. ‘On the 
Colossian Heresy,’ Biblical Essays, xi., Ignatius, 
i. pp. 359-374). 

(6) Organization of the Church.—The Church 
forms one organized community, described as 
God’s family (3* ”), an ‘ecclesia’ of a God of life 
(ib.): its members are oi ddeddol (4°), of mucrot (4 
516 62), Gycoe (5°). They meet for common worship, 
and apparently up to the time of this letter men 
and women alike had been wont to teach and to 
lead the prayers, but the writer limits this right to 
the men (2°12), At the worship there are reading, 
exhortation, and teaching (41%), prayers, interces- 
sions, thanksgivings (2! 5°). Over this body the 
apostle is supreme: he hands over offenders to 
Satan (rapédwxa, 1°; but this would not necessarily 
exclude the co-operation of the Church, as in 1 Co 
54) ; his exhortations (21) and wishes (2°) are authori- 
tative; the true teaching is the gospel, which has 
been entrusted to him (14 27). Timothy is his 
delegate, ‘the instrument of an absent rather than 
a wielder of inherent authority’ (Moberly), com- 
missioned to ordain ministers (though the whole 
community would have a voice in the choice of 
them, cf. 32410), to exercise discipline over them, 
to regulate worship, to control teaching, and hand 
on the traditions of the apostle. His exact status 


is not clear: he may have been a temporary dele- 
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gate for a special work, as he had been before to 
Corinth (1 Co 4!17) and Philippi (Ph 2”), and as 
Titus had been twice or thrice to Corinth (2 Co 7 
and 8); or he may have been permanently set 
apart as St. Paul’s delegate for the higher fune- 
tions of ministerial work, unlimited by any local 
sphere, but sent from time to time to various 
places ; or, again, he may have received a per- 
manent commission to represent the apostle and a 
permanent localization at Ephesus, or possibly 
throughout Asia Minor. Either view is tenable, 
but the first springs most naturally out of the 
language of 1° 444, 

It is also uncertain whether he had received 
special ordination for this task. He had received 
a special gift, given by laying on of the hands of 
the presbyters, and prophecies had led Paul to 
choose him (1!8 4'4); but the reference may be 
either to consecration for ¢his piece of work, or to 
formal ordination when he first became Paul’s 
helper (Ac 1614). His position seems to be that of 
a vicar apostolic rather than of a localized bishop, 
though it is the germ out of which the later local- 
ized and monarchical episcopate developed. 

The more permanent ministry under Timothy is 
assumed to be already in existence. There are no 
directions to establish any new office, unless it be 
that of the church-widows, but only to regulate 
and spiritualize those that exist. These are— 

(1) The éricxoros. He occupies a prominent 
position in the eyes of the Church and the heathen 
world; he must have high moral qualifications : 
from these it may be inferred that his duties will 
be to entertain travelling brethren (¢:Adéevos), to 
teach (dvdaxrixds), perhaps to control the finances 
(dpiddpyupos), to preside and care for the Church 
(mpoorhvat, emipedeio Oar). 

(2) mpecBirepx, who are formally ordained (?) for 
the position (5%), who also preside (mpoecrares), 
who also preach and teach (éy byw Kal didacKanrég), 
who receive maintenance in return for their work, 
and who are under Timothy’s discipline. (There is 
not, as often assumed, a contrast in 5!” between 
teaching and non-teaching presbyters, but only 
between those who take pains with their teaching 
and those who do not). 


Are these two different orders of ministers, or only two names 
foroneorder? This question, too, cannot be positively answered. 
The fact that zpsrGurepo, are not mentioned in ch. 3; that the 
ériczoros is not mentioned in ch. 5; that the same functions of 
presiding and teaching are attributed to both; the prima facie 
meaning of Tit 15-7, cf. Ac 2017-28, these favour the identification 
of the two. On the other hand, the constant use of the singular 
txioxoros and of the plural zgecGiregos;, and the usage of the 2nd 
cent., favour the separation, and leave it a tenable view that 
out of the many presbyters one bishop was already chosen at 
Ephesus in order to preside over the whole and to represent 
them to the outer world. 


(3) dcdcovo. Subordinate officers, whose char- 
acter has to be tested before the whole com- 
munity before they enter on office. Their duties 
are not defined; but they perhaps have to ad- 
minister the finances under the émicxoros (py 
aloxpoxepdets), and to teach, as a successful dia- 
conate gives them boldness of speech. After 
their diaconate they may perhaps hope to rise 
to a higher position (Sa6uds) in the Church 
(38-20. 12. 13), 

(4) yuvatces are also mentioned in the official 
ministry, between two sections dealing with 
dudkovor: 1.€, probably ‘women who are deacons,’ 
deaconesses ; but possibly only ‘ wives of deacons.’ 
A high character is required of them, but their 
duties are not defined. 

(5) xfpa. The regulations for widows are de- 
scribed at fuller length, and give the impression 
that the writer is introducing a fresh organization 
in this case. There is probably a distinction to 
be drawn between lonely widows who are the 
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objects of charity, and who devote their time to 
prayer (5*%), and active widows who are church 
workers, whose names are entered on a church 
list, after careful examination of their antecedents 
(5° 1°). The distinction is not, however, clearly 
marked. See also art. WIDow. 

(Cf. Gore, The Church and the Ministry, ch. v.; 
Moberly, iWinistertal Priesthood, ch. v.; Hort, 
Christian Ecclesia, chs. xi. xii.; J. H. Bernard 
in Camb. Gr. Test. pp. lvi-lxxiv; Weiss, § 4; 
Zahn, Pini. i. 459-466]. 

vy. AuTHORSHIP.—The Epistle claims to be by 
St. Paul, and is directly attributed to him by 
Trenzeus (Pref. 11. xiv. 7, IV. xvi. 3), Tertullian 
(de Prescr. ce. 25), Clement Alex. (Strom, i. p. 457, 
lili. p. 534), and the Muratorian Canon; it was 
included in the Latin and Syriac versions, and 
this implies an acceptance of its Pauline claim. 
It was known to Marcion (c. 140); there are 
many parallels to its regulations in the earliest 
documents that underlie the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (ef. Harnack, 7U IL. v. pp. 50-52, or Chron. 
1. p. 483): these may be due to independent treat- 
ment of some earlier list of regulations, but the 
more prob. view is that the Apost. Const. give a 
later and fuller adaptation of 1 Timothy; and 
there are parallelisms to its Janguage in_ the 
Epistle of Vienne and Lyons (Eus. v. 1), Hege- 
sippus (Eus. iii. 22), Justin Martyr (Dial. vii. 17, 
Xxxv. 3(?)), and above all in Polycarp (ce. 4. 5. 8. 
9. 12), Ignatius (ad Trall., Inscr. ad Magn. 8, 
ad Polyc. 3), and Clement of Rome (7. 21. 54. 61), 
which make it probable that it was known to all 
these writers, and well knownin Asia Minor before 
A.D. 115, and perhaps at Rome before A.D. 95. 
For an instructive comparison of the Pastoral 
Epistles with Ignatius, cf. von der Goltz in TU 
XII. lil. pp. LO7-118, 186-194. 

On the other hand, it was rejected with 2 Tim. 
by Tatian (Jerome, Prol. ad Titwm), by ‘certain 
heretics’ (Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 11), and with 
both 2 Tim. and Titus by Marcion (‘Tertull. adv. 
Marcionem, v. 21) and Basilides (Jerome, J.c.). 
Tertullian implies that the reason of the rejection 
was that they were private letters; but it may 
have been due to a dislike of their teaching, or, 
if they were not Pauline, to a real knowledge of 
their origin. The external evidence is as strong 
in church writers as tor any Epistle; but it is met 
by a persistent rejection on the part of some 
heretics. 

The internal evidence permits two alternatives. 
Either the author is Paul, or he is some later 
writer anxious to support Christian morality and 
orthodox teaching against growing heretical ten- 
dencies, and for this purpose composing the letter, 
possibly with the help of some genuine Pauline 
fragments, and certainly with a deliberate use of 
the Pauline letters. In deciding between these 
two alternatives it is not possible to appeal to 
points of similarity with Pauline language or 
with St. Paul’s character, as they are assumed 
on both sides; on the other hand, differences 
from the known facts of St. Paul’s life are as 
much an argument against the second alternative 
as against the first. 

(1) The historical situation cannot be fitted into 
the account of St. Paul’s life in the Acts. This is 
true in spite of recent attempts to place it at the 
time of Ac 20% (Bartlet, Apostolic Age, pp. 179- 
182, 511-515; Bowen, Lhe Dates of the Pastoral 
Epistles, London, 1900); yet the Acts is incomplete 
even over the ground which it traverses, e.g. it 
makes no mention of the intricate circumstances 
connected with the mission of Titus to Corinth, 
z.¢. it helps us to understand 2 Cor. as little as 
this Epistle. Further, it confessedly ends before 
the death of St. Paul, There are other grounds 


for believing in a release of St. Paul after Ac 28 
(cf. art. PAUL), and the situation implied here 
may easily fall in the interval between that re- 
lease and his death, about the same time as Titus 
but before 2 Tim., as this Epistle gives no trace 
of the danger of persecution. 

(2) The style is unlike St. Paul’s more argu- 
mentative passages, but it resembles that of the 
more practical sections of the earlier Epistles, e.g. 
1 Th 5, Ro 12-16, 1 Co 16, 2 Co 8.9. The general 
structure, the quick passage from practice to 
doctrinal basis, the personal interludes (1 2%), 
the frequent repetition of a word and its cognate 
forms (mlaris, 11217; mas, 2'-7; adobros, 617-38), the 
fondness for sharp antithesis (5° 5! 67 61%), the use 
of the language of the OT and of Greek proverbs, 
are subtle points that might escape an imitator. 
But two points of difficulty remain. (a) The 
vocabulary is largely different. The average of 
dmat deyjueva is one for every verse and a half: 
alarge group of words (34 in the three Pastoral 
Letters) is not found elsewhere in St. Paul, but 
is found in St. Luke’s writings ; and many char- 
acteristically Pauline words are absent (cf. Holtz- 
mann, Hinl. pp. 318, 319, Past. Briefe, p. 100; 
W. H. Simcox in Laxpositor, 1888, p. 180). 

But the argument from the mere use of words is 
always precarious (cf. an illustration from Shakes- 
peare in the Lapos. Times, June 1896, p. 418, and 
from Dante in Butler’s ‘Paradise,’ p. xi); St. 
Paul’s language: elsewhere shows great variation, 
even within the compass of one letter (cf. 2 Co 8. 9 
with 10-13) ; the proportion of draé Neyéueva is— 

1 for 1°55 verses in the Past. Epp. ; 

Ver Oe fy. pq PEA 2 

Ie bow a Sel Cor 
hence the difference between 2 Cor. and 1 Cor. is 
as great as that between the Past. Epp. and 2 Cor. 
(K6lling ap. Weiss, p. 51). Within the Pastorals 
72 words are found in 1 Tim. only, 44 in 2 Tim. 
only, 26 in Titus; 10 are peculiar to 1 Tim. and 
Titus ; 8 to 1 and 2 Tim. ; 3 to 2 Tim. and Titus. 
wdPériwos, evoeBeca, SidBodos as adjective, are common 
to the three, and they all have some word cognate 
to cdppwv, and the phrases miards 6 Adyos, ériyywars 
adnbelas, 7 Uytalvouta SidackaNia, 6 viv alwv. There 
is no word which is of clearly later date: many of 
the differences arise from ditference of subject, 
esp. in 2°10 5316 where they are most frequent ; 
some occur in phrases which seem to be quotations 
(see above). Many are words common in the Greek 
of the Apocrypha (cf. the instances from 2 Mac. 
in Camb. Gr. Test. p. xxxix). Some few are 
Latinisms (xdpw éxw, mpdxkpiua), due perhaps to 
residence in Rome; others are medical metaphors 
(byalvery, vooeiv), due perhaps to intimacy with 
St. Luke; while it is difficult to estimate how 
far the mere wording of a letter was due to 
the amanuensis employed. [The question of 
the vocabulary is carefully treated in Findlay’s 
Appendix to Sabatier, The Apostle Paul}. 

(6) But many of the phrases seem technical and 
stereotyped: “Incods 4 édmls judy (14; notice the 
advance on Col 1°"), 4 maparyyeNla (1°), 4 Uysaivovoa 
didackanta (1), wisrds 6 Adyos (1 etc.), THY Kady 
oTparelav, THy miorw (1), 6 cwrip nudv Gels (2%), 
TO papTbprov Katpots Ldlors (2°), a) Texvoryovla (?) (2°), 7d 
MvoTiploy THs misTews (3°), TO Tis evoeBelas mvaTrpLov 
(3'), 4 Kady dvdackarla (45),  didacKxarla (6), F 
evepyeoia (?) (67), 7 evtod7 (614), 7) mapabjKn (67°) ; there 
is an articulated fixity about them which seems 
to mark a late date, and to be unlike the freshness 
of the earlier style. This, again, is true; but the 
date on any hypothesis is later, the diction is that 
of ‘the old man’ less ‘ eloquent,’ and he is writing 
to an intimate companion, so that his language 
may naturally have somewhat of an_ esoteric 
stamp. 
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(3) The tone of the religious life implied shows 
a similar development. It is in all essentials 
Pauline ; for it consists of life eternal, won by 
Christ's death, which has brought salvation to all 
mankind ; and this life must show itself by a high 
Christian morality, and be ready to face the 
appearance of Jesus Christ. But there is more 
stress on the value of law; on the need of good 
works, or attractive works, «add épya (4 times 
in 1 Tim., 3in Tit., elsewhere not in St. Paul) ; 
religion is described as evcé8ea (8 times in 1 Tim., 
once in 2 Tim. and Tit., not elsewhere) or decor éBera 
(1 Ti 2” only); the favourite qualities are those 
ot a sober, orderly loyalty. Yet each point 
could be illustrated from St. Paul (1 Co 62, Ro 
tay Gall 18955 223" iph! 910). and: theres a 
uniform tendency in the earlier Epistles to pass 
onward from the strain of the first conversion to 
the quiet ordered after-life, and to bring every 
sphere of human relationship under the control of 
Christian discipline (ef. W. Lock, St. Paul, the 
Master Builder, ch. 4). 

(4) So, too, with regard to Church organization. 
There are more details of it, and more stress upon 
it; yet the details can be paralleled elsewhere : 
cf. Ac 14% 2117, Ja 54 (rpecBirepo), Ac 20%, Ph 1! 
(€micxora), Ph L? (didkova), Ro 16! (deaconess), 
Ac 6! 9°, 1 Co 7 (xfjpac). St. Paul organized some 
ministry from the first (1 Th 5”, 1 Co 12%); his 
influence from the first had been used to check the 
irregular utterances of the spirit and to lay greater 
stress on the ordered ministry (1 Co 12-14); and 
the further stress upon it is natural with the lapse 
of time bringing new developments of false teach- 
ing and the prospect of his own death. 

The prominence of prophecy, the uncertainty 
about the exact status of Timothy, about the 
presence of a monarchical episcopate, about the 
distinction between éricxoros and mpecBvrepos, the 
need of regulation of public speaking by women, 
all favour a date considerably earlier than the 
Ignatian letters. < 

Certainly the letter gives the impression of a 
Church well established; the functions of the 
various ministers are implied as already fixed, the 
émiskom7 is an object of desire (31), Timothy can 
choose between novices and older members of the 
Church (3°), the Church widow must be of 60 years 
of age (5°), there has been sad experience of the 
falling away of Christian widows (5! 9) ; but none 
of these points carry us beyond the possible con- 
ditions of a flourishing community in a large city 
which may have been established at least ten 
years, at a time of quick development such as is 
stamped on every page of the NT. 

The advice of 5! is inconsistent with that of 
1 Co 7, but there the advice is confessedly a 
counsel of perfection (cf. v.**), and given in face of 
a special necessity. 

A comparison with other documents connected 
with Ephesus, e.g. Ac 20!**, esp. °, the Prologue 
of St. John (with the stress on God’s creation of all 
things (ef. 44), of the manifestation of Christ in flesh 
(cf. 316), of the contrast between the Law and grace 
and truth and glory-(cf. 1°")), and with the Ep. to 
Eph. (with its stress on the Ascended Lord as the 
source of spiritual strength, on the importance of 
the ministry, of the Church, of family life, its wit- 
ness to the growth of Christian psalms and hymns), 
shows that the writer knows the conditions of 
Ephesus in the Ist century. 

(5) The teaching of the false teachers has been 
shown to be compatible with the Pauline author- 
ship, and it may be added that the very vagueness 
of it suits an earlier rather than a later date, while 
the absence of any certain or probable allusion to 
Docetism, which was the prevalent danger in 
Ephesus and its neighbourhood at the time of 
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1 John and of the Ignatian letters, is im favour of 
placing this Epistle before those. 

(6) Some critics feel an artificiality in the situa- 
tion implied. Paul is about to return shortly, yet 
troubles to write on points like those of 2!-3), 
which could afford to wait ; yet the circumstances 
of the writing of 1 Cor. and 1 Thess. (1 Co 42°, 
1 Th 3") are exactly analogous. Again, Timothy 
is placed in a position of very great importance, 
yet is distrusted as young, liable to be weak, and 
to be misled ; but this corresponds to the little we 
know of Timothy’s character elsewhere, and it is 
probable that he had failed to deal with a crisis at 
Corinth (cf. TimoruHy): and both these are objec- 
tions to any unity of authorship; indeed, if any- 
thing, it is more probable that St. Paul sould 
have spoken thus in a private letter to Timothy, 
than that a later writer, who was ex hypothess 
using Timothy as a type of an important official, 
treated as being the recipient of important instruc- 
tions, should have thus weakened his character. 

The conclusion is difficult. The Epistle marks 
at all points an advance on the earlier Epp. of St. 
Paul. In style, in organization, in stereotyped 
fixity of teaching, in the character of the teachers 
opposed, there are marked differences. On the 
other hand, inall these points it also offers marked 
differences from any writings of the 2nd cent. It 
falls within a period in which we have little to 
guide us. ‘The secularization of Christianity is in 
full swing’ (Jiilicher), but there were the begin- 
nings of this in 1 Cor. and Ephesians. ‘The 
writer is a type of a time when the ethical voice 
of a noble Hellenism and the Roman instinct for 
organization are uniting themselves with the Chris- 
tianity which had sprung as religion out of Judaism, 
in order to build up the old-catholic Chureh’ (von 
Soden); but such incorporation of Greek and 
Roman thought had taken place in Paul’s time, 
and was mainly due to his genius. It is Pauline 
in claim ; admittedly Pauline in central doctrine ; 
‘their author was an adherent of the apostle’s 
who reproduced his master’s ideas’ (Moffatt, /.c. 
p. 561). He has an intimate acquaintance with the 
Pauline letters: the letter was accepted as Pauline 
by those who most represented Paul’s teaching. 
Whether we can take the further step and assert 
that it is Paul’s own work, depends upon the 
question whether the stress on organization, 
authority, teaching, loyalty, can fall within his 
lifetime ; and whether he was one who could 
forget the controversies of the past and devote 
himself in the face of a new danger to lay stress 
on the foundation already laid, and to try to 
secure a high moral and spiritual tone within the 
Churches under his control by enforcing more 
strictness in worship and in the qualifications for 
the ministry. The points of comparison with the 
earlier Epistles can scarcely be urged in favour of 
the authorship ; indeed in one or two places, 11! 27 
(esp. the parenthesis, dAjferav éyw, od Pevdouat), 
the language seems scarcely explained by the cir- 
cumstances of the time, but to be due to a mere 
extract from earlier letters, and if so, would be an 
argument against genuineness ; but these phrases 
may be reminiscences in St. Paul’s own mind of a 
past controversy (cf. Eph 2°) rather than extracts 
from his letters; while the differences, ¢.g. in the 
salutation (11), in the deeper description of his own 
sinfulness (1!2)5), side by side with the stronger 
assurance of the truth of his message, the bold- 
ness of the criticism on Timothy, the personal 
reference to his illnesses and his water-drinking, 
the affectionateness of the last appeal (6°°),—all 
these are subtle points, which are more natural 
at first than at second hand, and which seem to 
bring us face to face with Paul himself. 

vi. INTEGRITY. — There is no MS ground for 
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doubting the integrity of the Epistle ; nor is there 
any intrinsic inconsistency or lack of arrangement— 
given the ordinary discursiveness of a letter—which 
would suggest interpolation. For the awkward 
anacoluthon 1°, ef. Eph 3!; 3! comes in awkwardly 
between ! and !*, and may need transposition, but 
3 may be an after-thought (cf. 1 Co 1%) ; for 61% 
Clon) Giean 

But the doubt has arisen in connexion with the 
authorship. On the theory of the Pauline author- 
ship, it has been suggested that the sections which 
imply a late date may be later additions to a 
genuine letter. Thus 3'® is of a quite general 
character: it has no personal expression : it could 
be dropped without destroying the sequence of 
thought, 2-78-15 51-16.17-22 are almost as general ; 
and the personal expressions mapaxad& 21, Bovhowar 
28 5'4, emitpérw 2”, diamapripouac 5%, might be those 
of Timothy himself or of some later authority, 
laying down detailed instructions in accordance 
with the general principles enunciated by St. Paul. 
This would meet the difficulty of the large number 
of non-Pauline words in these sections; but that 
may be met by the fact that Paul is treating of 
new subjects, and is perhaps borrowing from half- 
stereotyped lists of virtues required of candidates 
for office, perhaps based on Jewish requirements, 

erhaps on Gentile analogies (for the correspondence 
Piween the requirements of 3!-8 and the character- 
istics of the Stoic wise man, cf. Camb. Gr. Test. p. 
57): besides, it makes it necessary to treat 2’ as a 
deliberate insertion, with a view to claim Pauline 
authorship for the section [ef. Harnack (Chron. 
pp. 482-484), who treats 3! 5-*° as fragments 

ater than 138 A.D.]. Again, on the theory of the 

non-Pauline authorship, it is necessary to explain 
the personal allusions. Some of these (14 !*16 27) 
may be borrowed from or based upon previous 
letters, but 575 cannot be ; it cannot have been in- 
vented by a forger; it must be genuine, and the 
very awkwardness of its insertion at this point is 
against the theory of a second-hand compiler, who 
might more naturally have inserted it in 4%, 
The command and the insertion of the command 
here depend upon some intimate acquaintance 
between the writer and Timothy, and intimate 
knowledge of the conditions at Ephesus. 

The most elaborate attempt to resolve the letter 
into its constituent factors is that of Knoke (Com- 
mentar zu den Pastoralbrizfe, 1889), who assumes 
a combination of three letters—two of them from 
Paul to Timothy, the third the final redaction in 
the 2nd cent., in the interests of Church organiza- 
tion. An attempt to read these letters consecu- 
tively as arranged by him, 

(a) 1 4: 18_Q10 314_412 51-3. 5. 6. 11-15, 19-24 

(0) j 12-17 314_ 411. 13-16 O12-15 57-9 Gus 
-9, 12 ¢ ¢ . Fane 

(c) 31-912. 10. 13 QU 59. 10. 16. 4. 17 BL. 


will show the arbitrariness of the division, and 
the possibility on such a test of subdividing the 
three still further. For exact details of suggested 
theories ef. Moffatt, dc. p. 702; Clemen, Die 
Einheitlichkeit der paul. Briefe, pp. 143- I Fisie 
McGiffert, pp. 405-412; Harnack, Chron. i. pp- 
480-484. 

vii. VALUE.—'The intrinsic value is partly in- 
dependent of its authorship, for the Pastoral 
Epistles, even if not written as proofs of love and 
affection by Paul to Timothy and Titus, ‘in honore 
tamen ecclesive catholics in ordinatione ecclesiastics 
disciplinze sanctificatee sunt’ (Murator, Canon). 
But its witness is not so much to details of ecclo- 
siastical order (for these are ambiguous), as to 
principles. i" : 

(7) It witnesses, more fully than even Titus and 
2 Tim., to the principle of the delegation of apostolic 
authority. The highestduty of ordaining, and exer- 


cising discipline over all the officers, is not inherent 
in a Church already possessing presbyters and 
deacons, but is delegated from above to a repre- 
sentative of the apostle. On the Pauline author- 
ship the fact that this was Paul’s view, on the non- 
Pauline authorship the belief in the fact is testified. 
St. Paul acts as St. John acted in the presence of 
the growing needs of the Church (Clem. Alex. Quis 
Dives, ¢. 42). ae 

(b) It witnesses that a highly ethical and spiritual 
conception of religion is consistent with and is 
safeguarded by careful regulations about wors!hip, 
ritual and organized ministry. There is no opposi- 
tion between the outward and the inward, between 
the spirit and the organized body. ; 

(c) It breathes a healthy manly impatience of 
intellectual quibbles and sophistries, which are 
divorced from a moral life. It is akin to St. Paul's 
protest against copia and yvGos in 1 Co 1 and 7, but 
it carries it into a different region. 

(d) In details it has had a direct influence upon 
the position and dress of Christian women in 
worship—though here it does not add anything to 
1 Cor.—upon the subjects of prayer in all Christian 
liturgies, making them universal and loyal, and so 
contributing to a missionary feeling and to a con- 
ciliatory attitude of the Church to its rulers. It 
is again the first handbook of Church discipline, 
and its direct influence may be seen in the Apostolic 
Constitutions and subsequent Jegislation, mainly in 
requiring high moral qualifications in all Christian 
officials, and in insisting on a high standard of 
justice and impartiality in dealing with them. 
Even more is it the germ of treatises on the 
qualifications of the ministerial office, such as St. 
Chrysostom’s rept lepwovvns; St. Ambrose, de 
Officiis Ministrorum; St. Gregory, de Pastoralt 
Cura. 


LirerRATURE.—A very full account of previous literature will 
be found in Holtzmann’s or in Mangold’s Linleitung. It will be 
sufficient here to mention as the best modern statements of the 
problems connected with the Epistle: (1) against the Pauline 
authorship, Holtzmann, Die Pastoralbriefe (1886); von Soden 
in the Hand-Commentar; Harnack, Chronologie, i. pp. 480- 
485 (1897); Juilicher, Hinlettung 4, pp. 136-156 (1901) ; McGiffert, 
History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, pp. 398 ff. (Edin. 
1897) ; Moffatt, Historical NT, pp. 556-563 (Edin. 1901). 

(2) For the Pauline authorship, Weiss in Meyer’s Commentar 
zum NT; Riggenbach in the Aurzgef. Comm. (semi-Pauline) ; 
Zahn, Hinlettung, i. pp. 898-489 (1897) ; Salmon, Introd. to N71’, c. 
xx.; Findlay’s Appendix attached to the translation of Sabatier’s 
The Apostle Paul (1891); Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, chs. xi. xii., 
and Hort’s Judaistic Christianity and The Christian Ecclesia. 

For exegesis: Theodore of Mopsuestia with Swete’s notes 
(Cambridge, 1882) is indispensable as representing the Patristic 
views. Theodoret and Ambrosiaster are terse and sensible, and 
St. Chrysostom’s homilies are illuminating and edifying. Of 
modern commentators von Soden for keen penetration, Weiss and 
Riggenbach for well-balanced judgment, are pre-eminent, and 
H. P. Liddon for careful analysis and Patristic illustrations 
(1897). Ellicott, Alford, Wace (in the Speaker’s Commentary) 
are careful and learned; Plummer in the H2positor’s Bible 
interesting and suggestive; J. H. Bernard in Camb. Gr. Test. 
(1899) and A. E. Humphreys in Camb. Bible for Schools (1897) are 
excellent school manuals; R. F, Horton in the Century Bible 
(1901) is interesting, but inexact and inconsistent. Useful notes 
on special verses will be found in Westcott-Hort, ii. App. p. 133, 
and Field's Otiwm Norviceise, iii.2 pp. 203-214. 

W. Lock. 
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i. HISTORICAL SITUATION.—St. Paul is in prison 
at Rome, bound with a chain, and had been a 
prisoner for some length of time (1% 162729), He 


had incurred imprisonment in the cause of Christ 
(15) as an apostle and teacher of the gospel (1” 
2!°); perhaps some definite charge of misdemecan- 
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our had been made against him (as xaxodpyos, 29; 
cf. kaxorowds, 1 P 2 4%, but this may be no more 
than a simile). But the place and circumstances 
of his arrest are not clear. He had been tra- 
velling through Asia Minor and Greece with a 
band of fellow-travellers (ef. Tit 3! of yer’ éuod 
mdvres), including Demas, Crescens, Titus, Tychicus, 
Erastus, and Trophimus ; apparently he had been 
opposed at Troas by Alexander, and obliged to 
leave hastily (4!*- 4): in Asia he was deserted by 
those to whom he looked for support (1%): at 
Miletus he left Trophimus ill: at Corinth Erastus 
stayed behind: the rest probably moved forward 
to Nicopolis (Tit 3"): and there, or perhaps at 
Rome itself, he may have been arrested : Demas 
deserted him: Crescens was despatched to Galatia 
(?Gaul): Titus to Dalmatia: Tychicus to Ephesus: 
and when he writes Luke is with him single-handed. 
An Asiatie Christian, Onesiphorus, had found him 
out, though with difticulty, had cheered his loneli- 
ness, and perhaps was enabled to better his condi- 
tion (1'°) ; the Roman Christians are in touch with 
him, and he is able to send a word of greeting from 
all of them (4”). Perhaps his trial had already begun 
and been adjourned (41°17, but ef. Zahn, Hind. i. p. 
402, and Spitta, Zur Gesch. des Urchristentums, i. 
pp. 35-50, who make out a good case for referring 
this to his trial in the previous imprisonment) : at 
any rate he regards his death as certain and as not 
far off (48-°). So in his loneliness he wants help, 
and his mind turns to his ‘ beloved son’ Timothy, 
and to Mark, to whom he had been reconciled. 
Timothy was at the time somewhere in Asia Minor, 
—probably at Ephesus, as he is in a position of 
authority, where he has to teach and hand on his 
teaching, cf. 1'8 27-14 3! 42-19 __and Paul writes to 
beg him to come, and to come quickly before the 
winter, to pick up Mark by the way, and to stop 
at Troas for the cloak and books and parchments 
left there. But Timothy was of a timid nature, 
and the journey was one which would imply peril, 
and possibly he may arrive too late to see St. Paul, 
or may have to face death himself; so he exhorts 
him to have courage and to provide others who will 
be able to teach the truth, and warns him against 
the special dangers which are likely to beset his 
teaching. The interest of the Epistle oscillates 
between St. Paul’s desire for sympathy and his 
wish to strengthen Timothy’s hands and to guard 
the deposit of the truth. 
ii. ANALYSIS. 


1.2. Greeting. \ 
3-5, Thanksgiving for Timothy’s past affection and 
faith, and desire to see him again. 
A. 16-213, Exhortations based mainly on St. Paul’s position. 
B. 214-48. Exhortations based mainly on the position of 
Timothy. 
A. Exhortation (1) to stir up his ministerial gift () : 
remembering the nature of the Spirit given by 
the laying on of the apostle’s hands (7). 
(2) to be bold to face suffering (8) : 
remembering (a) the power and grace of God, 
which has conquered death and brought life 
and immortality to light (9 19). 
(b) the example of Paul himself, who has 
faced suffering with perfect trust in 
God (11-12), 
(8) to hold fast the truth entrusted to him (1%), 
in the strength of the indwelling Spirit (14). 
These exhortations are enforced by an appeal to 
the example of others: 
(a) as a warning—the disloyalty of the 
Asiatic Christians (19). 
(b) as an encouragement —the boldness 
and affection and kindly help of 
Onesiphorus (16-18), 
(4) to be strong in the power of grace (2). 
(5) to commit the true teaching to others and 
secure its tradition (22). _ f 
(6) to be ready to face suffering,—like a noble 
soldier (8), which implies whole-hearted ser- 
vice (4); like an athlete, who must keep the 
rules of the game (5); like a husbandman, 
who is only rewarded if he toil well (67): 
remembering (a) the gospel of the Risen 


Christ, which has enabléd*Paul himself to 
face suffering for the elect’s sake (8-10), 

(0) the faithful saying—with its encours 
agement to all who suffer with Christ, 
and its warning to all who deny 
Him (11-18), 

B. Exhortations, mainly dealing with the nature of 

the teaching to be given by Timothy— 

(1) to urge Christians to avoid idle and useless 
discussions (14), 

(2) to be himself a true worker, rightly teaching the 
truth and avoiding profane babblings (1°. 16) ; 

remembering that (a) such discussions lead to 

impiety and spread quickly to the ruin of 
faith (17. 18), 

(0) whereas God’s foundation rests upon 
His knowledge of His own, and their 
abstention from iniquity (9). 

(c) in every house there are good and bad 
vessels, and a man must cleanse him- 
self from evikto be a good vessel (20. 21), 

(8) to avoid youthful passions, and to aim at the 
true spiritual qualities (22). 
(4) to avoid foolish investigations (25) : 
for they cause strife, and hinder the true char- 
acter and patient hopeful work of the 
servant of the Lord (2426), 
(5) to avoid false teachers : for, 

(q@) there lies in the future a great growth 
of empty profession of Christianity 
combined with selfishness and a low 
standard of morality (31-5), 

(0) this will be ministered to by false and 
vain teachers, deluding their votaries 
and opposing the truth, like Jannes 
and Jambres, who will, however, be 
soon exposed (6-9). 

(6) to abide loyally by his past teaching : 
remembering (@) their past common experience 
a and of God’s protection from it 

(¥) that suffering is a universal law for 
Christians (12), 

(c) that deceivers will grow worse (18), 

(ad) the teachers from whom he has learnt 
even from childhood the real spiritual 
pale and purpose of all Scripture 

4-17), 
to fulfil his whole duty, as an evangelist, with 
patience, sobriety, and courage (415) ; 
remembering (a) that people will grow im- 
patient of sound teaching (3-4). 
(0) that Paul himself is passing : his work 
is done: he can only look forward to 
the crown of righteousness (6 7). 
(c) that that crown will be given to all 
who love the Lord’s appearing (8). 

Personal messages, 

Appeal to Timothy to come quickly, hecause of 
Paul’s loneliness (9-10): to bring Mark also (2), 
and to stop at*Troas for his cloak and books (22): 
to avoid Alexander (14-15), 

Reminder of the way in which the Lord had pro- 
tected him in the past in spite of men’s desertion, 
and trust in Him for the future (16-18), 

Special greetings to and from. individuals (9-21), 
with further account of his fellow-travellers (2°), 
and a renewed appeal to come soon. 

22, Final Salutation to Timothy and to those with him, 


49-21, 


With the exception of the last word the Epistle 
is a personal letter throughout, and was probably 
never intended to be read aloud to the Church 
under Timothy’s care. The note in 27 emphasizes 
this esoteric character. 

iii. LITERARY DEPENDENCE.—The Epistle is so 
personal and so little argumentative that there is 
little direct quotation in it, even from the OT, the 
importance of which is so strongly insisted upon 
(317). The allusions to it are subconscious and 
secondary. ‘This may be partly accounted for by 
the fact that the writer was without his books 
and parchments (41%); yet his mind is thoroughly 
steeped in it. Nu 16°, Is 26% lie behind 2”, but 
mediated through Christ's saying in Mt 7% 74, Lk 
13-27; Wis 157 lies behind 2”, perhaps mediated 
through Ro 97! Ps 62” is adapted in 4'4; Ps 222-79 
colours the whole Janguage and thought of 417-18; 
and perhaps Is 42! affects the description of the 
servant of the Lord in 274-6, 

Jewish tradition—whether written or unwritten 
is uncertain (cf. Thackeray, Relation of St. Paul 
to Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 215-222)—is 
quoted in 3° °, 
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One ‘faithful saying’ is quoted in 2-8, possibly 
a fragment of a Christian hymn based on Ro 68 8", 
Mt 108, Lk 12° (ef. CGT, ad loc.): the ‘seals’ in 2", 
while based on the O', were probably already stereo- 
typed as Christian watchwords: 2° reads like a 
reminiscence of some early form of creed (cf. 
Burn, Introduction to the Creeds, pp. 27-30): 41° 
is perhaps a quotation from some Christian pro- 
phet (cf. Jude 1”): 48 from some dypadoy of the 
ford (cf. Resch, Agrapha, p. 253): 4) recalls the 
end of the Lord’s Prayer. 

There are many parallelisms with the earlier 
Pauline Epistles. 


18. cf. Ro 18, 211-13 cf. Ro 68 87. 


17 ,, Rog, 216, Tit 39. 
18}? Ro 116, Eph 41. 92 | 1 Ti 611. 
19 ,, Ro 1625, Eph 14 28, 35 » Dit 116, 
yi 7? 17 27, 37.) Tit 116 31. 
114 ,, Ro gil, 46 |, Ph 123217, 


246 |, 1Co git 


Of all these passages Ph 1% 2)’, 1 Ti 27 6" alone 
suggest a conscious literary imitation ; and they are 
equally consistent, if not more consistent, with the 
hypothesis that they are the entirely independent 
utterances of the same writer. The correspond- 
ences with the Acts are mainly with the speeches 
of St. Paul there (1°, ef. Ac 23! 244; 47, cf. Ac 20%), 
but they are not close enough to be extracts; and if 
they need any explanation, it is very possible that 
St. Luke was preparing the Acts at this time. 

iv. SITUATION IMPLIED AT EPHESUS(?). — (a) 
False Teachers.—The warning against false teachers 
is less prominent than in 1 Tim. or Titus: they 
are in the background, and their features are seen 
with less distinctness ; yet, so far as they can be 
descried, they may be identified as the same as 
there. Their chief characteristic is to ‘strive 
about words’ (2%), to indulge in ‘profane bab- 
blings’ (218), in ‘ foolish and ignorant questionings’ 
(23), in ‘ fables’ (4*) : they are ‘corrupted in mind’ 
(38), unspiritual (2°), tending to a low standard of 
morality (2'): attracting silly women by profes- 
sions of knowledge, yet unable to satisfy their 
desire for it (3°7). These tendencies will increase 
hereafter (3! év éoxdrars juepars, perhaps an applica- 
tion of some previous prophecy; perhaps little 
more than ‘hereafter,’ ef. Pr 31”), but within 
Timothy’s own lifetime (3° dorpérov, 4°). In all 
these points they resemble the teachers of 1 Tim. and 
Titus. There are, however, two distinctive traits. 
(1) They are ydnr.s (3), 7.e. either, loosely, ‘se- 
ducers’ (AV), ‘impostors’ (RV): or, more exactly, 
‘magicians,’ ‘ jugglers,’ carrying on, even in their 
professed Christianity, the old Jewish sorcery or 
the magical formule of the ‘Ephesian letters,’ 
akin to Simon Magus, Elymas, the sons of Sceva, 
or those who practised ‘curious arts’ at Ephesus. 
The analogy of Jannes and Jambres (38) makes it 
probable that the more exact sense is right. 

(2) Two of them, Hymeneus and Philetus, 
taught definitely that ‘the resurrection is already 
past.’ Such an assertion must have sprung from 
a low view of matter, shrinking from belief in a 
literal resurrection of the body, and either (a) 
asserting that the only resurrection is the resurrec- 
tion of the spirit to newness of life in baptism—a 
view which springs from the same source as the 
difficulties about the resurrection in 1 Co 15, and 
may have been based on a misrepresentation of 
St. Paul’s own teaching (Ro 64), and which was a 
common tenet in Gnostic teaching (cf. Iren. i. 23; 
li. 31; Tert. de Resurr. 19, de Prescript. 3; Justin, 
Inal. 80 ; Polye. ¢. 7; 2 Clem. Rom. 9), but would 
also find sympathy in Jewish thought; or (6) 
asserting that a man only rose and lived again in 
his posterity, an explanation which is found in 
Acta Vhecle 14, quets ce diddéouer Av réyer obros 
dvdoracw yiyverOar bre Hdn yéyover, ed ols exouev 


réxvois —a view which would be akin to earlier 
Jewish thought, but is a less natural perversion of 
any Christian theory (see Zahn, Einl. 1. p. 486). 

There is, then, nothing to dissociate the teachers 
of this Epistle from those of 1 Tim. and Tit.; and 
the importance laid on the true spiritual purposes 
of the OT, as well as the ad hominem appeal to 
the Jewish Haggada (3° *), make it probable that 
they were perverting the spiritual value of the 
OT by the introduction of worthless Rabbinic 
legends and speculations. aes 

(b) Church Organization.—On this there is little 
stress and few details of it. Timothy represents 
St. Paul; he is to uphold the deposit, the teaching 
received from Paul, Paul’s gospel (13 8 2? § 310-14) ; 
he is to guide the teaching of others (2'4%), to 
exercise discipline (4). He has received a spiritual 
qualification for his task conferred by the imposi- 
tion of St. Paul’s hands (1°, but see 1 TIMOTHY) : 
his task is described as a dsaxovia, he himself as an 
evayyedcarjs ; he is being summoned away for a 
special visit to St. Paul, but it seems to be assumed 
that he will return (3)-6 4%). Meanwhile he is to 
secure a sure succession for St. Paul’s teaching by 
entrusting it to others, who will be able to hand 
it on in their turn to others (2”). The suggestion 
of this Epistle, in contrast to that of 1‘lim., is 
distinctly against the idea that Timothy was a 
temporary delegate, and favours the theory that 
he held a permanent office and a permanent 
localisation of the office. 

v. AUTHORSHIP.—The external evidence for the 
Pauline authorship is much the same as that for 
1 Timothy, save that the allusions to its language 
in writers of the first quarter of the 2nd cent. are 
less unequivocal. It was possibly known by 
Ignatius, more probably by Polyearp (c. 5=2'*, 
c. 9=4°), but the conscious borrowing from the 
Epistle is not certain in either writer. This differ- 
ence may be due to the fact that it is a more 
private letter than 1 Timothy. 

On the other hand, the intrinsie evidence of 
genuineness is much stronger than in 1 Tim. or in 
Titus. Positively, there are personal touches 
throughout ; negatively, there is less to be urged 
against the genuineness. The picture of Timothy 
as young, tinid, affectionate, is of a piece with what 
is known of him elsewhere : the allusions in 15-18 2}8 
410-16. 19-21 hear the stamp of truth, giving a picture 
of desertion and cowardice in some Christians 
which could scarcely have been invented, and they 
are independent of the Acts and of all other known 
sources. So with regard to the writer; in char- 
acter—the affection for his fellow-workers, the 
gratitude for kindness, the sensitiveness to deser- 
tion (cf. 2 Cor.), the prayer for those who have 
deserted him, the sense of the importance of his 
own mission, the appeal to his own, teaching and 
his own sufferings, the self-sacrifice for the elect’s 
sake, the assurance of the Lord’s protection and of 
the reward which he shall receive at the last day ; 
in method of teaching—the loyalty to Judaism 
(13=Ph 3°), the value attached to the OT (31% 1’, 
cf. Ro 15%), the use of Jewish traditions (48), the 
masculine contempt for trivialities of argument 
(216) ; in the substance of the doctrines taught—the 
stress on God’s purpose and grace, on the conquest 
of death, on the risen Christ as the inspirer of 
confidence, on the need of suffering and of courage, 
on the moral tests of faith,—all these point clearly 
to St. Paul. There is no objection, on the side of 


Church organization or of the doctrines assailed, 
to be raised against his authorship. The slight 
distrust of Timothy’s courage and conduct (1° 2?2) 
may surprise us, but they would be more surpris- 
ing in a forger : the repetition to him of the names 
of his mother and grandmother (15) are indeed un- 
necessary, but very natural in an old man recalling 
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his old converts; the assertion of his apostleship 
(1"') is natural to one who is enforcing the duty of 
loyal adherence to his teaching: the vague gener- 
alities about the false teaching and the absence of 
controversial argument in refutation of them are 
natural in writing to one who knew all the circum- 
stances. The reference to the persecutions in 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra only (3"), is expli- 
cable, as they were the first which Timothy had 
witnessed, and is very like that in 2 Co 11%, 
The only ground of suspicion lies in the style— 
partly in the Jarge number of drat Neysueva (44 
in this Epistle alone: dOdey, dkaipws, dxparrs, 
avacwrupety, dvdduos, dvarnpew, dvapiyew, dvete- 
Kaos, dveraloxuvTos, dvijwepos, avTidiaTiverOa, dmai- 
OevTos, amorpérerOa, dprios, adiidyabos, édruov, 
yayypawa, yons, yuvarxdprov, Sevdia, éxdndos, €Aeyuds, 
évOtvew, éravipOwors, emiowpevery, OedmvevoTos, KaTa- 
Pbeipe, kvybew, Noyouaxety, wdupn, méuBpava, vew- 
Teptkds, dpPoTomety, miaTOUT AM, Tpaywatla, oTpaToAoyeElv, 
cuvkakoTavely, swhpovicuss, peddyyns, Plidavros, PtAr- 
dovos, piddGeos, xadkevs, xXpHotuwos, NO one of which, 
however, suggests a later date), and more de- 
finitely, in the many words or phrases — either 
Latinisms (xdpw exw, d¢ Hv airiay) or half-stereo- 
typed formule (kafapa cuveldnois, Kabapa Kapdia, 
éemiyvwots ayGelas, mapabyxn, vytalvovres Adbyot, 7 
bytaivouvca didackaNla, miotds 6 Adyos, BEBHOL KeEvo- 
guwviat, 7 Tov diaBdtov mayls, 6 Tod Oeol dvOpwros, 
6 viv alwy)—which suggest a different writer at a 
rather later stage of Christianity. With regard to 
these the suggestions urged on 1 Tim. will hold 
good, and it will perhaps be felt that, if they 
stood alone, they would not be so striking as when 
placed side by side with 1 Tim. and Titus. They 
would be scarcely a serious objection to this 
Epistle, on the hypothesis that those were later 
imitations of this. 

The difficulty of inserting the historical situation 
in the time covered by the Acts, or of placing 
the date of the Epistle in the first Roman im- 
prisonment, seems insuperable, and, if it is genuine, 
it presupposes a later imprisonment (cf. 1 TIMOTHY). 

vi. INTEGRITY. — The MSS supply no hint of 
interpolation or of ‘ contamination’ in the Epistle, 
neither does any internal necessity require such an 
hypothesis. But there are certain facts which 
have not unnaturally raised doubts about the 
integrity. Thus (1) the Epistle varies between 
two main purposes, and there is a possibility of 
contradiction between them. The greater part is 
an instruction to Timothy about his teaching at 
Ephesus, and it seems to be assumed that he will 
remain there; the latter part summons him to 
leave and join the writer. ‘These two purposes are 
obviously capable of being combined, and the 
appeals in chs. 1 and 2 may naturally be inter- 
preted ‘show courage by coming to join me in my 
prison,’ ‘entrust your teaching to others in your 
own absence or in the prospect of your own death’ ; 
but this is not said, as might have been expected 
in the face of 4°. 

(2) Again, sections of the Epistle are personal 
and distinctly Pauline throughout; while others 
(2!4-3%) consist of vague generalities, consistent 
with Pauline authorship, but not demanding it. 

(3) There are some apparent contradictions, e.g. 
3° as contrasted with 2!” (but they are not neces- 
sarily spoken of the same persons, and, while 3° 
refers to external success, 2!’ refers mainly to 
internal degeneracy) : again, 41! as contrasted with 
42. (but Luke may have been St. Paul’s only 
attendant in prison, Eubulus and the others Roman 
Christians who had access to him from outside). 

(4) The construction of the opening sentence is 
difficult, and has suggested that it has been care- 
lessly reconstructed from some earlier form; but 
its difficulty does not go beyond that of many 


Pauline paragraphs. Again, 1*!8 is easily separ- 
able from the surrounding context, and its con- 
nexion with it is not at first sight obvious: yet 
there is a real connexion (see the analysis), and 
the ditliculty of its position will remain on any 
theory of construction. 

These facts have given rise to attempts of two 
kinds to resolve the Epistle into separate parts. 

(1) It consists of two, or possibly more, letters 
by St. Paul himself, which have been accidentally 
combined. In this case 1-48 with, perhaps, 419! 
and “> might form one letter, written from the 
Roman imprisonment, and 4°-}8 with 4° will be a 
second letter, perhaps written earlier, at the time 
of the imprisonment in Czsarea (Clemen), or even 
later in the Roman imprisonment. This theory 
meets many difficulties, would imply very little 
dislocation of MSS, and very possibly has an 
analogy in the end of the Epistle to the Romans. 

(2) It consists of genuine fragments of Pauline 
letters, worked up into one whole by some later 
writer, say of the time of Domitian (Clemen), with 
the object of strengthening Christians in the face 
of persecution, and securing the tradition of apos- 
tolic doctrine against innovating tendencies. We 
might then have (a) 4°! 1921.22. 4 short letter, 
calling Timothy to rejoin him, written at some 
time in the third missionary journey (McGiffert, 
Bartlet); (6) 12-2 348 and 41°18 g letter of 
encouragement to Timothy, written at the end of 
the Roman imprisonment; (c) 2'-3° the addition 
of the ultimate redactor. Further and more de- 
tailed suggestions of the possibility of reconstruc- 
tion will be found in Clemen (Die Hinheitlichkeit 
der Paul. Briefe, pp. 142-156); McGittert (The 
Apostolic Age, pp. 404-414); Moftatt (The His- 
torical New Testament, pp. 700-704). But there is 
no sufficient reason for treating any part of the 
Epistle as un-Pauline: the theories of interweaving 
ot document with document are too intricate to be 
probable, and no one theory has commanded any- 
thing like acommonassent. Jiilicher (Hinleitung’, 
pp. 155, 156) entirely rejects the theory, because of 
the unity of each of the Pastoral Epistles, and 
regards them throughout as purely inventions 
attributed to the apostle. 

vii. VALUE.—The importance of the Epistle is 
not great on doctrinal or ecclesiastical grounds : 
doctrinally, indeed, it adds the fullest statement 
of the inspiration of the OT and of its primary 
value to a Christian teacher that is to be found in 
the NT: it probably bears witness to the practice 
of prayer to God for mercy to the dead (18), and it 
shows the power of the Christian doctrine of a 
Risen Christ ‘to support a Christian in the face of 
death : ecclesiastically, it shows the value attached 
to the imposition of the apostle’s hands, and to a 
succession of ministers as a means of securing the 
tradition of sound teaching; but none of these 
points are peculiar to this Epistle. Its real value 
is historical and personal. Assuming the Pauline 
authorship, it is the chief source of evidence for 
Paul’s life after the close of the Acts, supporting the 
theory of a second imprisonment, giving details of 
the last trial, implying further missionary work to 
the east, and possibly to the west (4'°) of Rome, 
testifying to his reconciliation with John Mark, 
and giving glimpses of some of his friends, who 
are not known to us from other sources. On the 
non-Pauline authorship, its witness to these his- 
toric facts may be trusted, and it would also be 
a witness to the tone of ecclesiastical thought 
in Pauline Churches at the end of the Ist or 
beginning of the 2nd cent. But its main interest 
is one of character, and two portraits emerge 
from it. (1) The portrait of the ideal Christian 
minister. He is, like Christ Himself, to re- 
produce the features of Isaiah’s ideal of ‘The 
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Servant of *the Lord,’ patient, gentle, hopeful, 
interceding (2%): he is to be God’s man, His loyal 
liegeman (3'7); like a soldier, unentangled with 
civil duties (24); like an athlete, obeying loyally 
the rules of the contest (2°); like a husbandman, 
toiling hard, and, if so, earning his reward (2°); 
like a tradesman, honestly cutting out his goods 
(2° 2); like a fisherman, trying to catch back those 
who have been caught by the devil (2*°?): he needs 
courage, gentleness in face of opposition, willing- 
ness to face suffering, hopefulness for those who 
have gone wrong: he is to be serviceable (et'xpyoros, 
4"), thoroughly equipped for every good work (3"), 
to keep himself free from moral evil (2*), to re- 
kindle the grace given by ordination, remembering 
that it was the gift of a spirit of love and power 
and discipline (1"). In teaching, he is to avoid idle 
speculations and restless innovations, to be loyal 
to the truth, to be long-suffering and yet bold in 
rebuke; the remembrance of the Risen Christ is 
to be ever before him; and he is to take for his 
standard of life and teaching (a) the facts of the 
apostle’s life (3), (6) the outline of the apostle’s 
teaching, (c) the OT Scriptures, which are not 
only able to make him wise unto salvation, but 
also to guide him in his discipline of others. 

(2) The portrait of the Christian minister, with 
his work done, facing death (ef. 1 John and 
2 Peter). He acquiesces gladly in the present, 
but his eyes are turned mainly to the past or to 
the future. He recalls the way in which he from 
his youth, and his ancestors before him, have 
worshipped God (1°): he dwells on God’s power 
(17: 8 22 91 417) as having protected him in all past 
dangers (311), as communicated to himself (4!"), and 
yet independent of himself—God may imprison His 
preachers, but His word is never fettered (2°): he 
reviews his whole course, he has no doubt of his 
reward ; and so he looks into the future, he antici- 
pates the false teaching that will arise (31), he 
warns against it, he provides for a succession of 
teachers to whom the truth can be entrusted (2%) : 
he strengthens his favourite son for his task: he 
is sure that God will protect him from every evil 
work that may meet him in this life, and he looks 
beyond the grave: he sees God’s sure foundation 
firmly standing (2%): he sees God protecting the 
teaching which he has handed back to His care 
(1): he sees God rewarding evil-doers according 
to their work (44): he sees the heavenly kingdom, 
eternal glory, life and immortality ; he sees the 
coming in brightness (éripavera) of the Righteous 
Judge, and the crown of righteousness given to 
him and to all who have loved that coming (4%), 

The Epistle is the letter of a good shepherd who 
is laying down his life for his sheep to one whom 
he is training te be also a good shepherd and to 
lay down his life for his sheep, and is inspired by 
the remembrance of ‘the Good Shepherd’ who had 
Jaid down His life and risen from the grave. 

LirrraTuRE.—For the literature cf. 1 Timothy and Titus. 

W. Lock. 

TIN ($n2 bédhil) was known as an alloy with 
copper at least as early as 1600 B.c. in Egypt, and 
probably before 2000 B.c. in Europe. It was also 
prepared pure in Egypt at least by 1400 B.c. 
The source of it is much debated. Banea, Spain, 
and Britain have all been proposed. That it 
appears as an alloy earlier in Europe than in 
Egypt shows that it was European; and the 
nearest source of it to the early bronze lands of 
Europe is in the tin mines of Bohemia and Saxony. 
Tin (Gr. xaccirepos) in the literal sense is mentioned 
in Nu 31” (P) along with brass, iron, and lead, and 
along with the same metals is used fig. of Israel in 
Ezk 2218 (ef. v.*°) ; and it appears in Ezk 27” alone 
with silver, iron, and lead, as an article of com. 
merce brought to Tyre from Tarshish. In Is 12 


‘alloy’ would be a better rendering than ‘tia.’ In 
Zee 4° nan jaxa= plummet. See further under 
MINES, MINING. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


TIPHSAH (no=n=‘ the ford’).—The name of two 
places. ae 

4. (Oavd; Thaphsa) The northern limit of Solo- 
mon’s dominions west of the Euphrates — the 
southern limit being Gaza (1 K 4%). It is identi- 
fied by nearly all commentators with Thapsacus, 
on the right bank of the Euphrates, above 
the confluence of the Belik. Tiphsah was the 
lowest ford across the Euphrates, and the point 
at which Cyrus the younger forded the river, the 
water being breast-high (Xen. Anab. I. iv. 11). 
At the same place Darius crossed before and after 
Issus, and Alexander crossed in pursuit, on two 
bridges (Arrian, iii. 7). Tiphsah was the most 
important crossing-place in the middle course of 
the Euphrates, and on one of the great commercial 
routes between the East and the West. In the 
time of Xenophon it was great and prosperous, 
and it is mentioned later as the point at which 
river-borne goods from the lower Euphrates were 
landed and shipped. Under the Seleucids it was 
called Amphipolis. The town was at or near 
Kalat Dibse, about eight miles below Meskine 
(Peters, Nippur). 

2. (B Oepod, A Sapa [i.e. ayon Tirzah]; Thapsa) 
A town, apparently near Tirzah, which was taken 
by Menabem after he had dispossessed Shallum 
and seized the throne (2 K 15°). Josephus (Ant. 
IX. xi. 1) writes the name Oavd as if it were 
Vhapsacus. Thenius suggests that the name was 
originally written Zappuah (cf. Luc. Tagwé). The 
site is unknown. C. W. WILSON. 


TIRAS (ovn; Oecpds, Lue. Orpds). — A son of 
Japheth, Gn 10?[P], 1 Ch 1°. Ethnologically, the 
name should probably be identified with the 
Turusha, a seafaring people mentioned in the Egyp- 
tian inscriptions of the 13th cent., the Tupcnvoi of 
the Greeks (so Ed. Meyer [Gesch. d. Alterthums, 
i. 260], followed by Dillm., Holzinger, Gunkel, 
et al.). Jensen (Theol. Ltztg. 1899, 3, col. 70) 
makes it=Tarsus; W. Max Miiller (Orient. Ltztg. 
Aug. 1900, col. 290) takes itas a doublet of Tarshish 
of v.4, which he identifies with Turs, 7.2. the land 
of the Tyrrhenians or Italy. There are the strongest 
objections to the view ot Josephus (47. I. vi. 1), 
Jerome (on Gn 10°), and the Targg., that. Tiras= 
the Thracians. J. A. SELBIE. 


TIRATHITES (mnyrn; BA’ Apyabreiu, Luc. Oapaéel). 
—A family of scribes that dwelt at Jabez, 1 Ch 
2°. The passage is very obscure. See SHIMEATH- 
ITES, and cf. GENEALOGY, vol. ii. p. 1284, and 
Wellh. de Gentibus, 30 ff. 


TIRE.—The Eng. word ‘tire,’ which occurs as a 
subst. =headdress in Is 338, Ezk 2417-3, Jth 10? 168, 
is simply an aphetic form of ‘attire’; it has 
nothing to do with ‘tier’ or ‘tiara,’ though its 
special application to the dress for the head is per- 
haps due to such a fanciful connexion. Cf. Adams, 
IT Peter, 70, ‘They metamorphose their heads, as if 
they were ashamed of the head of God’s making, 
proud of the tire-woman’s. Sometimes one tire is 
half the husband’s rent-day’ ; also Spenser, /'@Q Ir. 
1x. 19— 

‘Her yellow golden heare 
Was trimly woven, and in tresses wrought, 
No other tire she on her head did weare, 
But crowned with a garland of sweete rosiere.’ 


The verb ‘ to tire’ is used more generally = dress, 
adorn, as 1 P 3° Tind., ‘ For after this maner in the 
olde tyme dyd the holy wemen which trusted in 
God, tyer them selves, and were obedient to their 
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husbandes’; though its only occurrence in AV 
has the sense of attiring the head, 2 K 92°‘ And she 
painted her face, and tired her head, and looked 
out at a window.’ The Heb. verb in this last pas- 
sage is pg, lit. to make a thing good, right, beautiful 
(LXX dyaétvew); ef. its use in Ex 307 (of trimming 
a lamp) and Hos 10! (of erecting goodly mazzébahs). 
The nouns rendered ‘tire’ are—1. ap Ezk 2437: %, 
This word prob. denotes a tiara or turban of an 
ornate character. Its other occurrences are Ex 39°, 
Ezk 4438 (both of the headdress of the priests), Is 32° 
(worn by fashionable ladies) 61°: !° (in the last the 
bridegroom ‘makes his headdress priestly,’ in allu- 
sion to the splendour of, or the special way of 
folding, the priestly turban [unless, with Marti, e¢ 
al.; we read p>: for jaz ]). 2. oxay Is 38 See 
CRESCENTS. 3. wizpa, Jth 10° 168, 
J. HASTINGS. 

TIRHAKAH (apn), king of Cush (Oapd [so B in 
2 Kings; A Oapaxd, which is read also by B in 
Isaiah ; Lue. Oapddx] Bacieds Ai@idrwv), marched 
out from Egypt against Sennacherib during the 
expedition of the latter against Juda, in the reign 
of Hezekiah (2 K 19°, Is 37°), immediately before 
the destruction of Sennacherib’s army in the night 
by the angel of the Lord at Libnah. Herodotus 
(u. 141) relates that Sethos or Sethon, king of 
Egypt and priest of Hephzstus, obtained the de- 
struction of the army of Sennacherib from his god, 
who at night-time sent a host of field mice into the 
invaders’ camp at Pelusium. The mice devoured 
the bow-strings and harness, and left the foe help- 
less. ‘Sethon’ seems to be simply the title of the 
priest of ‘ Hepheestus,’ 7.c. Ptah of Memphis (see 
Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, p. 
8), and this title is hardly compatible with that of 
king. If Sennacherib’s expedition be that of B.c. 
701,—the only expedition to these parts recorded in 
his annals (see art. SENNACHERIB),—it must have 
taken place before the reign of Tirhakah, which 
began in 691. This evidence combined points to the 
following hypothetical reconstruction of the episode: 
Tirhakah, before his elevation to the Ethiopian- 
Egyptian throne, was governor of Lower Egypt ; 
and at its capital, Memphis, he was high priest 
of Ptah when Sennacherib threatened invasion 
(Griffith, Z.c. p. 10). After some signal and unex- 
pected disaster on the frontier of Palestine or Egypt, 
Sennacherib was compelled to retreat hastily. 

To return to facts: Sennacherib died in B.c. 682. 
Tirhakah (Egyp. THRQ), who was the last king but 
one of the 25th (Ethiopian) Dynasty,—founded by 
Shabaka,—began to reign in 691. His monuments 
are found at Gebel Barkal in Nubia, as well as 
throughout Egypt. In Egyptian documents Tir- 
hakah is entitled ‘Pharaoh’; but, though probably 
long resident in Egypt before ascending the throne 
(Schaefer, Aegyp. Ztschr. 1900, 51), he was essenti- 
ally an Ethiopian, and was for some time excluded 
from Egypt by the Assyrians. Outside Egypt, 
doubtless, he was known as ‘ king of Cush.’ After 
sustaining several attacks, Taharga (Assyr. Tarki) 
was driven out of Egypt in 670 by Esarhaddon, who 
plundered Memphis and Thebes, and divided the 
government among 20 rulers—chiefly native — 
tributary to Assyria. This arrangement was of 
short duration. Tirhakah seems to have returned 
to Egypt after Esarhaddon had withdrawn, and 
Esarhaddon was on his way to punish the Egyp- 
tian revolt when he died in Nov. 669 (Johns in Hine. 
Bibl. s.v. ‘Esarhaddon’). The first expedition of 
his successor, Assurbanipal, was against Egypt. It 
was on a great scale, and overwhelmed both Lower 
and Upper Egypt. Tirhakah fled from Memphis to 
Thebes, and from Thebes to Ethiopia, whence he at 
once commenced intriguing with the princes of the 
Delta. The plot was frustrated, and soon afterwards 
Tirhakah died, He was succeeded by Tanut-Amon 


(Assyr. Tandamane), who recovered Egypt, but 
was driven out by Assurbanipal in the last Assyrian 
expedition ever made against that country. 
I. Li. GRIFFITH. 
TIRHANAH (77; B Oapdu, A Oapyvd, Lue. 
Oapaavd). — A son of Caleb by his concubine, 
Maacah, 1 Ch 2%, 


TIRIA (xn, but Baer xn; Bom., A Onprd, Luc. 
"E@pid).—A son of Jehallelel, 1 Ch 4! 


TIRSHATHA (s7¢4"7).—The word occurs in five 
places ; the LXX omits it altogether in Neh 8° 10!; 
reads on the doubtful authority of a late corrector 
‘Adapoadd in Neh 77; and in Ezr 2%, Neh 7% 
fluctuates between A ‘Afepoad, B ‘Adepcad, and 
‘Acepoaéd. The term occurs also under the dis- 
guised form of Attharias in 1 Es 5*° and of Atthar- 
ates in 1 Es 9” (cf. vol. i. p. 203). That the word 
is the name of an office, is indicated by the constant 
presence of the article ; but Ewald’s (HJ, Eng. tr. 
v. 87) conjecture of the high-shrievalty is not happy. 
The word is genuine Persian, a modified form of a 
hypothetical Old Pers. tarsdata (ef. J. Scheftelowitz, 
Arisches im AT, p. 93), of which ‘his reverence’ in its 
literal sense and not in its ecclesiastical usage may 
be taken as a close modern equivalent. In Neh 12%6 
and elsewhere, for the Persian term is substituted 
the Semitic 7925 (see GOVERNOR), which is the title of 
the prefect or viceroy, with both civil and military 
functions, of a province or smaller district under 
either Assyrian or Persian rule. The appointment 
was made directly by the king ; and when for any 
reason such an official was sent on special service, 
his relation to the chief of the province was not 
always clearly defined, and friction and jealousy 
followed (Ezr 5° to 64). The title is derived from 
the Assyrian pahw, through the Babylonian pahat 
(see Delitzsch, Heb. Lang. in Light of Assyr. 
Research, pp. 12, 13; Schrader, COT i. 175, 176), 
and is neither post-exilic nor Persian in its origin. 
Its use dates from the time of Jeremiah, and con- 
tinued into the Talmudic period, when the term 
was used as equivalent to dpxiepe?s (Bikkurim, 
iii. 3). On the whole the Tirshatha appears to 
have been a royal commissioner or plenipotentiary, 
invested with the full powers of asatrap or viceroy, 
and employed on a special mission with the accom- 
plishment of which his appointment ceased. 

R. W. Moss. 

TIRZAH (nytn, Oeprd).—1. Mentioned Jos 12% as 
one of the 31 places whose kings Joshua smote. 
Tirzah afterwards became the capital of Jeroboam 
I., presumably of his son Nadab, and certainly of 
the three adventurers, Baasha, Elah, and Zimri 
(1 K 14!7 152-23 165-8915), In 1 K 14!7 the reading 
of the LXX (A) is Lapipd, i.e. Zereda, Jeroboam’s 
birthplace. Baasha was buried at Tirzah (1 K 16°), 
probably Elah also, as it was there he was slain 
while drinking in the house of one of his officers 
(v.%). The Omrides transferred the seat of govern- 
ment to Samaria (vv.2* °9), but Tirzah retained its 
importance probably as a fortress, as it was there 
fif MT be correct, but cf. LXX and Buhl, p. 247] 
that Menabem gathered a force to attack Shallum 
(2K 15"). After this Tirzah drops out of history. 

In Ca 64 the Shulammite is declared to be 
beautiful as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem. The 
Heb. custom of personifying cities as women robs 
this comparison of the strangeness it would else 
have for us. It may be the glory and prestige of 
the capital that led to the simile, quite as much 
as the circumstance that Tirzah had a reputation 
for beauty, or that it occupied a site renowned for 
its loveliness. * 


* Neither LXX nor Vulgate take Tirzah here as a proper 
name. A derivation from Ay, to delight, is implied in their 
renderings («dexia, suavis). 
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The site of Tirzah has not yet been recovered 
beyond doubt. Zeiasir, a fortress on the high road 
from Shechem to Bethshan at its junction with the 
Abel-meholah road (see G. A. Smith, HGHL 355), 
seems too far north to suit 2 K 154, and generally 
farther north than Jeroboam would be likely to 
fix his home. Robinson (BRP? ili. 202 f.) suggests 
the identification of Tirzah with 7udluzah, a town 
on a hill not far north of Mt. Ebal, which agrees 
with the position assigned to Thersa by Brocardus 
(Descriptio, vii.), 3 leagues east of Samaria. A. 
Socin in Baedeker’s Pal. and Syr. accepts this 
identification ; but Buhl (GAP 203) is inclined 
to identify Tirzah with the modern et-Tire, the 
Tirathana of Jos. (Ant. XVII. iv. 1) in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gerizim. 

2. One of the five daughters of Zelophehad whose 
ease decided woman’s rights in property among 
the Jews. The order of their names (Nu 26* 27} 
36, Jos ‘17°, all P) differs in 36" from that of the 
other lists, and Heb. and LXX do not agree. 

A. 8. AGLEN. 

TISHBITE.—See ELIJAH, vol. i. p. 687; and ef. 
Ed. Konig in Expos. Times, xii. (1901) 333. 


TISHRI (Month).—See Time. 


TITANS.—A Greek word (T(e):va@ves), mythological 
in its history and meaning, used in the LXX in 
translating the term ‘valley of Rephaim’ in 25 
538-22, It is also used in Judith (167), in the en- 
comium upon the heroine— 

‘For their mighty one fell not by young men, 
Neither did sons of Titans smite him, 
Nor tall giants set upon hin ; 
But Judith,’ ete. 

These passages are principally interesting as 
showing how the Hellenistic Jews who translated 
the OT, and who wrote Judith, connected in thought 
the réph@im of their scriptures with the dim and 
mighty figures of the Greek mythological legends. 
See REPHAIM, GIANT. W. J. BEECHER. 


TITHE (wwyt, dexdérn).—The payment of tithe 
is a practice both ancient and widespread, being 
found among many peoples, Semitic and non- 
Semitic. The choice of a tenth as the portion due 
to God was dictated by obvious considerations. 
The history of the tithe in Israel is in many respects 
obscure. In the strange, and probably late, docu- 
ment, Gn 14, we read that Abraham paid tithes 
of the spoil to Melchizedek ; and Jacob at Bethel 
makes a conditional vow to pay God a tenth of all 
that He gives to him (Gn 28“ FE). But these narra- 
tives cannot be taken as evidence for patriarchal 
times. The latter is one of several which carry 
back the practice of the narrator’s own time to an 
origin in the patriarchal age, and is illustrated by 
Am 4%, which shows that tithes were paid at some 
of the N. Isr. sanctuaries in the reign of Jeroboam 
1. (see Driver, ad loc.). It is accordingly remark- 
able that no reference is make to tithes in the 
Bk of the Covenant. This is usually explained on 
the theory that the tithes were originally identical 
with the first-fruits, and that the need of more 
strictly defining the amount that should be paid, 
led, in the later legislation, to the use of the term 
which had already been employed in the N. Isr. 
sanctuaries. W.R. Smith, on the contrary, thinks 
that the tithe was a fixed tribute, comparatively 
modern in its origin. At an earlier period the 
tribute took the form of first-fruits, which were a 
private offering. When this was no longer adequate 
to meet the expenses of a more elaborate cultus 
the tithe was charged asa fixed burden on land. 
We know from 1 § 8” that a tithe was paid to the 
king, and, if he devoted this to the support of the 
royal sanctuaries, the transition to a tithe paid by 


the farmers directly to the sanctuaries is readily 
accounted for. Unlike the first-fruits, the tithe 
was used to provide the public banquets at sacred 
festivals (see W. R. Smith, RS? 245-254). The 
later legislation and practice were as follows :— 

(a) In Deuteronomy.—In 14”? it is enacted that 
each year the produce of the soil should be tithed, 
and the tithe taken to the central sanctuary and 
there eaten ; or, if this be inconvenient by reason of 
distance, it may be turned into money, which must 
be spent on a sacrificial banquet at the central 
sanctuary. To this the Levite, since he has no 
portion, is to be invited. It must be noticed that 
the tithe is not used for public feasting, but is to 
be consumed by the farmer and his household. 
This regulation may be a reform due to the fact 
that in earlier times the ruling classes, while not 
furnishing the provisions for the feast, secured the 
best for themselves. Further, the tithe is not used 
for the support of the priesthood or the temple 
services. ‘I'he Levite has a moral claim to a share 
in the banquet, but it rests with the farmer him- 
self whether this is recognized. In the following 
verses (1428: 29) and in 26!2? it is enacted that every 
third year, called the year of tithing, all the tithe 
shall be laid up in the towns and distributed to the 
Levite, the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow. 
It is generally agreed that Deuteronomy does not 
contemplate two tithes,—one to be consumed each 
year, including the third, at the central sanctuary, 
and the other to be levied for charity every third 
year,—but rather a different destination for the 
same tithe, so that in the third year it shall be kept 
at home and devoted exclusively to charity. The 
origin of this regulation is perhaps to be found in 
the abolition of the old public banquets, and con- 
sequent necessity that some other provision should 
be made for the poor. Since there would be no 
tithe in the Sabbatical year, when the land lay 
fallow, the year of tithing would probably coincide 
with the third and sixth years in each cycle of seven 
years. The question remains whether the tithe in 
Deuteronomy is to be identified with the first-fruits. 
In favour of this view it may be urged that it 
is not probable that a double tribute should be 
exacted from the crops, and that the close con- 
nexion of the law of first-fruits with that of tithes 
in Dt 26! shows that the two are really identical. 
The basket of first-fruits presented to the priest 
must be assumed in that case to bea portion of the 
first-fruits taken from the tithe. The command 
to ‘rejoice in all the good which J” thy God hath 
given unto thee,’ implies that a feast followed the 
presentation of the basket of first-fruits, and this 
would correspond to the banquet on the tithe 
enjoined 14***7, The introduction of the term 
‘tithe’ will then have been due to the necessity of 
fixing with precision the amount of the first-fruits. 
On the other hand, 184 ordains that the first-fruits 
shall be given to the priest, but this was certainly 
not the case with the tithe. And the feast referred 
to in 264 may not have been a feast on the first- 
fruits. It is diflicult to decide between the two 
views, but it seems safer on account of 184 (which 
would otherwise have to be regarded as probably 
later) to distinguish between the tithe and the 
first-fruits. The objection based on the improba- 
bility that a double tribute would be exacted, falls 
to the ground if the first-fruits consisted merely of 
the basket of fruit, ete., presented at the central 
sanctuary. 

(b) In the Priestly Code (P).—In the legislation 
of Ezekiel, which forms the transition to P, there 
is no law as to tithes. P exhibits a great advance 
on the earlier regulations. According to Nu 1872 
‘all the tithe in Israel’ is given to the tribe of 
Levi ‘for an inheritance.’ The Levites are in their 
turn to give a tenth of this (‘a tithe of the tithe’) 
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to the priests (‘a heave-offering to Aaron the 
priest,’ Nu 18°°*5), The origin of this is probably 
to be sought in an extension of the charity tithe 
enjoined in Deuteronomy, which is now devoted to 
the Levites exclusively, and used for this purpose, 

‘not once in three years, but every year. Ly 279% 81 
ordains that, if the tithe is redeemed, one-fifth of 
the value shall be added. It is generally agreed 
that a tithe of cattle is not contemplated, but only 
of agricultural produce. It is true that in Lv 273% 8 
cattle are included, and rules are given as to the 
selection, and to prevent any exchange. But this 
law stands by itself, it is not referred to in Neh 
10°7- 88 1944 13-12, and is first mentioned 2 Ch 31°, 
It is probably a later addition inserted between 
the time of Nehemiah and that of the Chronicler. 
Attempts have been made to reconcile the regula- 
tions of the Priestly Code with those of Deuter- 
onomy. It has been supposed that Deuteronomy 
refers to a second tithe distinct from that in P and 
to be levied on the nine-tenths remaining after the 
tithe to the Levites had been deducted. Against 
this the following considerations are decisive. No 
hint is given in Deuteronomy that such a second 
tithe is spoken of, nor can such an interpretation 
be fairly put on the passage, for a reference to the 
assumed first tithe would have been necessary. 
Nor is it probable that a tax of nearly one-fifth 
of the whole produce should be imposed on the 
farmers. Nor is it credible that the Levites should 
participate in the second tithe because, like the 
poor and defenceless, they were dependent on 
charity, if they were in possession of a tithe already 
made over to them. And, lastly, the language of 
Nu 18” ‘unto the children of Levi, behold, I have 
given all the tithe in Israel for an inheritance,’ 
utterly excludes any tithe which was devoted, as 
the Deuteronomic tithe, to other purposes. Here, 
as elsewhere, the explanation is that the regulations 
belong to different stages of legislation. 

(c) In later Judaism.—Two tithes were levied 
—one for the Levites in accordance with the law 
of P, the other to be consumed by the offerer in 
accordance with that of D. ‘The tithe was the 
most valuable part of the income of the Levites. 
The Mishna laid down this rule: ‘ Everything 
which may be used as food, and is cultivated and 
grows out of the earth, is liable to tithe’ (Maaseroth 
i. 1). The Pharisees evinced their scrupulous 
adherence to the Law by offering tithes of ‘ mint, 
anise, and cummin’ (Mt 23”). The second tithe 
was of course consumed by the offerer, and with 
it the tithe of cattle was usually reckoned, though 
Philo apparently includes it in the perquisites of 
the priests. If the second tithe was converted 
into money, one-fifth of the value had to be added ; 
and the money could be spent only on food, drink, 
and ointment necessary for the sacrificial feast. 
The charity tithe ( or ‘third tithe’) was levied for 
the poor every third year. 

LITERATURE.—Nowack, Heb. Archdol. ii. 257-259 ; Wellhausen, 
Prolegom. pp. 156-158; Driver, Dewt. pp. 166-173; W. RB. 
Smith, RS2 pp. 245-253 ; Schiirer, HJP u. 1. 231. 

A. S. PEAKE. 

TITLE ON CROSS.—It was customary in the 
Roman empire, when a criminal was going to 
execution, for a board (called cavis), on which the 
ground of condemnation (airla, cwusa) was written, 
to be carried before him or hung round his neck— 
the inscription being known as ¢itulus (Gr. zit)os). 
Instances of this custom will be found in Suet. 
Calig. 32—‘precedente titulo qui causam pene 
indicaret,’ Domit. 10; Eusebius, HE y. 1 (see 
Swete, St. Mark, p. 359). All four evangelists 
mention that the custom was observed at the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus Christ, though they describe the 
title as affixed to the cross, without referring to its 

being carried on the way to Golgotha. They have 


various styles of indicating it. As usual, St. 
Mark’s description is the fullest. He calls it 
‘the superscription of his accusation’ (4 érvypady 
Tips airias abrod, Mk 15°); in the First Gospel it is 
‘his accusation’ (airiay avrod, Mt 2737); and in 
the Third it is simply ‘a superseription’ (émvypagy, 
Lk 23°), The Fourth Gospel calls it by the 
technical name (rir\os), and states that it was 
written in three languages—Hebrew (7.¢. Aramaic, 
the language of the Jews of Palestine), Latin (the 
official language), and Greek (the language cur- 
rent throughout the East), Jn 19! 2°) The four 
Gospels also vary in their statements of the words 
of the title, viz.:— 
Mk=‘The king of the Jews’ (6 BaciNeds ray 
Lovdalwy). 
Mt=‘ This is Jesus the king of the Jews’ (oirés 
éotv Ingots 6 Bacideds Tv ’lovdaiwr). 
Lk=‘ This is the king of the Jews’ (6 Baoieds 
Tov ’lovdalwy otros). 
Jn=‘Jesus of Nazareth the king of the Jews’ 
(Incots 6 Nagwpatos 6 Bacideds roy 
"Tovdalwy). 
It is not easy to determine which of these was the 
original form of words. The instance from the 
Letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, where 
the martyr’s name is given (ofrés éori “Arrados 
6 Xpioricavds, Eusebius, HE v. 1), would suggest (1) 
that Mt and Lk are right in giving the word ‘ this’ 
(obros), and (2) that Mt and Jn are right in giving 
the name—‘ Jesus.’ Since Mt is the only Gospel 
that has both the forms found in the passage cited 
from Eusebius, the preference seems to lie with the 
phrase as given in that Gospel. But then we 
cannot be sure that the same form of words was 
used in all cases, or that the Letter of the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons gives it with verbal accuracy. 
Moreover, it may have been variously phrased in 
the three languages. The following arrangement 
has been suggested :— 


pin dp ayn ye 
OYTOC ECTIN IHCOYC O BACcIAEYC TWN 10YAAIWN- 


REX JUDAEORUM. 


(See Geikie, Life and Words of Christ, ch. Ixiii. 
note e). 

The variations are quite immaterial. In all 
four accounts the essential words are the same. 
The title describes Jesus as ‘ King of the Jews.’ 
It makes no mention of sedition or usurpation ; 
the phrase is absolute. Plainly, it was a sarcastic 
expression ; but it was perceived at once that the 
point of the sarcasm was against the Jews rather 
than against their Victim. This is shown by St. 
John, who narrates how the chief priests requested 
Pilate to change the title to ‘He said, I am king 
of the Jews,’ and how Pilate haughtily refused to 
alter what he had written (Jn 19?!- ?), 

W. F. ADENEY. 

TITTLE.—The Eng. word ‘tittle’ is simply a 
various spelling of ‘title.’ One of the uses of 
‘title’ (after Lat. titwlws in late use, and Ir. tit/e) 
was to denote the stroke above an abridged word. 
It was thence used for any trifling stroke or mark 
which distinguished one letter from another, and 
was chosen by Wyclif and Tindale to translate 
the Gr. xepala (WH xepéa, see vol. ii. App. p. 151) 
in its only occurrences Mt 5!8, Lk 167. All the 
Eng. VSS up to and including AV (1611), except 
the Rhemish, spell the word with one ¢. So 
Tindale in his address to the Reader, Pentateuch 
(Mombert’s Reprint, p. 3), ‘For they which in 
tymes paste were wont to loke on no more scrip- 
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ture then they founde in their duns or soch like 
develysh doctryne, have yet now so narowlye loked 
on my translatyon, that there is not so moch as 
one I therin if it lacke a tytle over his hed, but 
they have noted it, and nombre it unto the 
ignorant people for an heresye.’ But, in quoting 
Mt 58 three pages later, he spells the word ‘ tittle.’ 
The Gr. xepéa (lit. ‘little horn’) was used by 
grammarians to denote the Gr. accents and any 
small stroke distinguishing one Heb. letter from 
another, as 2 from 2. On the importance attached 
to these marks by the Rabbins see Lightfoot on 
Mt 515 (vol. x1. p. 99'ti.): J. HASTINGS. 


TITUS 


TITUS (Tiros).—A companion of St. Paul, who 
is always mentioned by him with great affection 
and confidence, yet whose name appears but on 
rare occasions in the Epistles and never in the 
Acts. On account of this silence of the Acts it 
has been conjectured that Titus is the second name 
of some one of St. Paul’s companions who are 
mentioned there, and attempts have been made to 
identify him with Timothy, with Silas, and with 
Titus (or Titius) Justus (Ac 187); but none of these 
conjectures has met with acceptance (ef. Zahn, Lin- 
leitung, i. pp. 149, 190; Holtzmann, Pastoralbricfe, 
p. 81). The name is Latin, but, as with Pawl, this 
proves little: his birthplace is unknown ; later 
legends place it inCrete; St. Chrysostom in Corinth ; 
and the Acts of Thecla (¢. 2) speak of him as living 
with Onesiphorus at Iconium at the time of St. 
Paul’s first visit there. All that can be said for 
certain is that he was a Gentile (Gal 2°), probably 
converted by St. Paul himself (yncig réxvq, Tit 1%), 
and living at Antioch fourteen years after St. 
Paul’s conversion, when the dispute arose about 
the circumcision of the Gentiles. At this time 
Paul took him with him to Jerusalem: there an 
attempt was made to compel him to be circnm- 
cised ; St. Paul resisted the compulsion, and prob- 
ably Titus was never circumcised, though the 
ambiguity of St. Paul's words leaves it just 
possible that he was circumcised as a voluntary 
concession on St. Paul’s part (cf. Lightfoot on 
Gal 2'+; Hort, Judaistic Christianity, pp. 76-83). 

Titus remained St. Paul’s companion, being per- 
haps with him when he wrote Galatians [may 6 ody 
éuwol (2?) mean ‘ who is with me still’? ef. of ody éuol 
of 1°], but not mentioned again until the time of 
the incidents which caused the writing of land 2 
Corinthians. At this time he paid two, if not 
three, visits to Corinth.—(a) In the year before 
the writing of 2 Cor. (dd répvat, 8”) he went at 
Paul’s request (2 Co 12!8) with one other brother 
to Corinth, perhaps carrying 1 Cor. with him, 
perhaps also authorized to explain the method of 
the collection for the saints alluded to in 1 Co 
161-2: at any rate he did organize it, and that 
on a religious basis (mpeeynpfaro, 2 Co 8), and 
returned to St. Pavl with news of the zeal shown 
in the matter at Corinth.—() Probably after he 
had left Corinth there arose some serious opposi- 
tion to St. Paul there; perhaps Timothy was in- 
sulted and set at nought [cf. 2 CoRINTHIANS and 
PAUL], and Titus, who was already known there, 
was despatched from Ephesus to deal with the 
crisis, carrying the letter referred to in 2 Co 
2 and 7. St. Paul had often boasted to Titus of 
the loyalty of his Corinthian converts (2 Co 7) 
but he was afraid now lest his boast would be 
proved empty : he waited, restless and anxious for 
the return ot Titus; he expected to meet him at 
Troas, but Titus did not appear; apparently, the 
crisis required a longer time than Paul had ex- 
pected: he moved on to Macedonia; and there 
Titus arrived, and with good news. The majority 
of the Corinthian Church had formally punished 
the offender: they had received Titus with fear 
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and trembling: they had shown regret fo; their 
previous conduct, indignation against the ofinder, 
enthusiasin for St. Paul: Paul’s boast had been 
justified: Titus had been overjoyed: St. Paul was 
comforted (24 71!-!°),—(c) On the receipt of this 
news Paul wrote 2 Cor. and requested ‘Titus, who 
gladly accepted the request, to go, accompanied by 
two other brethren, on a fresh visit to Corinth 
and to complete the collection for the saints. 
Titus was to represent the apostle; the two 
brethren represented Churches, probably those of 
Macedonia (8”’). 

The next reference to Titus is in the letter to 
him. This implies that St. Paul, after the release 
from his first Roman imprisonment, had travelled 
with Titus in the East, that they had landed ‘at 
Crete and had evangelized several towns (xara 
modu, 1°), but that St. Paul had been unable to 
remain longer, and had therefore left ‘Titus behind 
to appoint presbyters and to complete the organiza- 
tion of the Church. ‘Titus found considerable 
opposition, especially from the Jews (17), and much 
tendency to insubordination, and possibly had 
written to St. Paul to report this and to ask for 
his advice(so Zahn, Linleitung, 1. p. 430). Whether 
this were so or not, St. Paul wrote a short letter 


pressing him to complete the organization, to 


ordain presbyters, to teach sound doctrine and 
avoid empty disputations, and to exercise his 
authority firmly. The letter was probably sent 
by Zenas and Apollos (3'%), and Titus was re- 
quested to be ready to leave Crete and join St. 
Paul at Nicopolis as‘soon as he should receive a 
further message through Artemas or Tychicus 
(8%). Probably it was thence that St. Paul de- 
spatched him on a mission to Dalmatia (2 Ti 4"). 

A comparison of 1 Ti 3 with Tit 2 perhaps 
suggests that Titus was older than Timothy, and 
the relations of the two with the difficulties at 
Corinth imply that he was the stronger man (cf. 
1 Co 16” with 2 Co 7°). He volunteers readily 
for a delicate task (2 Co 81%), is full of affection 
and enthusiasm for the Corinthians (2d. 7%); he 
is effective, free from all sordid motives, sharing 
St. Paul’s spirit, walling in his steps (1235), his 
genuine son (Tit 14), his brother (2 Co 23%), his 
partner and fellow-helper (8*). 

The omission of his name in the Acts is scarcely 
remarkable when the references in the Epistles are 
considered : if the incident of Gal 2is to be identi- 
fied with that of Ac 15, he is alluded to, without 
name, in twas dé\dovs €& abray (v.*): the incidents of 
1 and 2 Cor. are wholly omitted in the Acts: and 
those of the Epistle to Titus and of 2 Tim. fall 
without its scope. 

It is interesting to note that Titus, the Gentile, 
is chiefly employed in missions to the mainly 
Gentile Chureh oi Corinth: that his principal work 
there was organizing the collection for the saints, 
carrying out the injunction to ‘remember the 
poor,’ laid upon St. Paul in his presence at Jeru- 
salem (Gal 2); and that at Crete he finds his 
chief opponents among those of the circumcision, 
(Tit 1°), 

Subsequent Church historians treated Titus as 
bishop of Crete and living a celibate life to an old 
age in the island (Eusebius, HEF ml. iv. 6; Const. 
Apost. vil. 46; pseudo-Ign. ad Philad. ¢. 3; and 
for fuller details, Lipsius, Die Apokryph. Apostel- 
geschichte, ii. 2, pp. 401-406). An interesting 
panegyric on him is found in the works of Andrew 
of Crete (Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. 97). His name is 
given still to churches in Crete: it was appealed 


to as a battle-cry in the strugeles of the Cretans 
with the Venetians; his body was said to have 
been retained at Gortyna for many centuries ; the 
head was carried away by the Venctians, and is 
still preserved at St. Mark’s, 


His death is com- 
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memorated on Jan. 4in the Latin Church, on Aug. 
25 in the Greek, Syriac, and Maronite Churches 
(Acta Sanctorum, i. pp. 163, 164; Nilles, Kalen- 
darvum Manuale). W. Lock. 
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i, Historical Situation of the Letter. 

li. Analysis. 

iii. Literary Dependence. 

iv. Situation at Orete : (@) false teaching ; (2) organization. 
v. Authorship, 

vi. Integrity. 
vii. Value. 

Literature. 

i, HISTORICAL SITUATION.—Paul and Titus had 
been together in Crete. It is probable that they 
found the island already evangelized before their 
arrival (cf. Ac 2"); for by the time this letter is 
written whole families (1%), and people of all 
classes and ages (2'!°), consisting both of Jews and 
Gentiles (1!°), belong to the Church. But the 
communities were unorganized, and there were 
false teachers. St. Paul himself began to com- 
plete the organization; probably meeting with 
opposition from the false teachers (3: "), and calling 
out hearty affection from others (3!15). But for 
some reason he could not stay to finish his work, 
and left Titus with definite instructions to com- 
plete it (1°). Time elapsed after he left, but ap- 
parently only a short time, before this letter was 
written. St. Paul was moving about with some 
of his disciples (3!°),—perhaps in Macedonia (if we 
may argue from the likeness to 1 Tim.),—intend- 
ing to winter at Nicopolis. Possibly he received 
some communication from Titus, reporting progress 
at Crete (so Zahn, Kini. 1. p. 430; but uncon- 
vincingly). More likely, he took the opportunity 
of the fact that Zenas and Apollos were starting 
on a journey which would take them past Crete 
to send a letter to Titus in order to prepare him 
to join him in Nicopolis, and to strenethen him to 
enforce a high moral standard in Crete, in spite of 
the dangerous tendencies of the false teachers. 

The dates both of the visit to Crete and of the 
composition of the letter are uncertain. The 
organization of the Church is so little advanced 
that it might easily fall within the period covered 
by the Acts; and it is possible that the visit may 
be that of Ac 27° (ikavod ypévov), and that this 
letter was written early in the Roman imprison- 
ment (so Bartlet, Apostolic Age, p. 182): but Titus 
is not mentioned as being present at the time of 
Ac 27, and the surest indication for the date of the 
letter is its likeness to 1 Tim. ; so that probably 
both the visit and the letter fall after the release 
from the Roman imprisonment [see 1 TIM.]. 

ii. ANALYSIS.— 


11-4, Salutation (with special emphasis on the writer’s own 
apostleship and on the common faith). 

15-311, Advice to Titus. 

A, 15-16, Need of appointing proper ministers. 

Reminder of Paul’s past instructions to appoint presby- 
ters (®). 

Importance of high moral character in an overseer (68), 
that he may (a) strengthen the sound teaching, ()) 
refute the opponents of it (9). 

Description of these opponents, as insubordinate, quib- 
bling, money-making, caring for fables and command- 
ments of men, forgetting the great Christian truth— 
‘ Allthings pure to the pure,’—inconsistent and worth- 
less (10-16), 

B. 21-311, Sketch of the true features of the Christian character 
which Titus is to enforce. 

(a) For Christians among themselves (21-15); for the elder 
men and women, for the younger women and men, 
for Titus himself, and for slaves,—all are to live a life 
true to the sound teaching: (1) in order to avoid 
giving offence to the heathen world around (5-8. 10); 
(2) because the saving grace of God and Christ’s atone- 
ment have trained us to rise above sin, and live an 
attractive life (11-14), 

1») For Christians in relation to the outer world (31): 
(«) subordination to authority (1); (4) gentleness to all 
men (2). 


ie 


Reason—God’s loving-kindness to us has raised us from 
the old heathen life of hatred to a new life of right- 
eousness ; so that believers in God are bound to set an 
example of noble and useful lives (8). 

(c) For Titus himself.—He is to avoid foolish questionings 

(%), and to reject from the Church a ‘heretic’? who 
refuses to listen to his admonition (20. 11), 

Personal message about his own movements (12: 13), 

Final word of advice to those who obey him at Crete (14). 

Salutation (15), 

Like 1 Tim., it is essentially a private letter of 
instructions, probably never intended to be read 
aloud in the churches at Crete, though a word of 
greeting to the whole Church (or possibly only to 
Titus and his helpers) is added (3%). ‘he main 
stress is throughout on character, on a useful 
fruitful life, as the outcome of a wholesome teaclr 
ing; and (as in 1 Tim.) each section culminates in 
an important doctrinal statement—1 2!-4 3*7, the 
last saying being called ‘ faithful’ (ards 6 Nbyos). 

ili, LITERARY DEPENDENCE. — One Christian 
saying is quoted (zords 6 byos, 3°), and one line of 
Epimenides (1). The OT is never appealed to in 
direct quotation, but its language is consciously 
used in 144=[s 29 (ef. Mt 15°, Mk 77, Col 22), 25 
SIG (ON, UO IMM GRE eS IDE ee 
JOA AY? (Gig 2B), Gwesall ate (ig CaO DAO Fall Covi 
them passages which belong to the common stock 
of early Christian writers, and half of which are 
used in the Pauline Epistles. 

Reminiscences of our Lord’s teaching may be 
Touma amy) 29) ke 729 ke V2) 3° Im 32), 322 = Mit 
18-17), but are not such as to imply literary de- 
pendence on the written Gospels. The same is true 
of points of similarity with 1 Peter, which are very 
GibWedne Ss TP cee eee, aa es I De eyes AT 12? Tbe, 
(But see Bigg, International Critical Commentary 
on Land 2 Peter, p. 21, who would regard 1 Peter 
as older than and as having influenced this Epistle). 
There are more verbal points of contact with the 
earlier Pauline Epistles ; cf. 

Tewithe hon 16-0220 

gS a) 29 14°°, 

24 | Gal 14(2). 

Be py) litoy TEM, 

SLE pie? mln ColGes2, 

3° 2”? J) 28 One 
But they all suggest the same mind dealing with 
the same subject at a different time, rather than a 
ditferent writer borrowing from literature. 

The relation to 1 Tim. and, in a less degree, 
to 2 Tim. is more complex. As compared with 
1 Tim. the purpose is the same, and the structure is 
the same; the warning against false teachers form- 
ing a framework in which the rules about organi- 
zation and character are inserted; in the same 
way each section culminates in a doctrinal climax. 
There is also verbal similarity of a marked type. 

Cite wabhele lames: 


5-9 157, 
yin 2? Seo Ti3e 
a” ” hy Ott ia! . 
” aa ’ ” Oa 
ra er ge te 8 
I ” ” 
O14 96 
RA ap! ” ” 
”? zie 9 »? 4} 520 62 
» Bg, 2 Ti 9231, 
5 9 
7 yt argu, 2 Tig” 
” ? ° 


my 

In nearly every case there is a freshness of treat- 
ment which is against the theory of deliberate 
borrowing; even in 18, the most continuous 
instance of similarity, there are changes (¢.g. the 
omission of pi) vedpurov, 1 Ti 3°) which are suitable 
to the circumstances of a comparatively new 
Church, and this list of requirements may easily 
have been drawn up in a written form by St. Paul 
for frequent use, and be partly indebted to Jewish 
or Gentile lists of official requirements (cf. 1 TIM.). 

The more complex organization and the fuller 
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details about worship in 1 Tim. apparently favour 
the priority of Titus; but all the differences may 
be due to the different circumstances of the two 
delegates and the two Churches. There is nothing 
in the letters to make it improbable that they 
were written on the same day and sent by the 
same messenger. 

The analogy of the relation of Ephesians to 
Colossians is the nearest in the NT. 

iv. SITUATION IMPLIED IN CreTE.—(a) The false 
teachers are partly Jews, partly Gentiles; the 
Jews being the more prominent. They are influ- 
ential, upsetting whole families (11), opposing 
sound teaching (1°), tending to reject the authority 
of Titus (11° 2% 3"), quibbling, misleading, money- 
seeking (11°12), inconsistent in their lives with their 
professed knowledge of God (1°, but these words 
do not necessarily apply to the teachers). The 
substance of their teaching consists of foolish and 
profitless investigations, genealogies, questions 
connected with the Law (3% !°), Jewish legends, 
and commands of men (1"), apparently laying 
stress on the requirements of a Levitical purity 
(15), In contrast with 1 Tim., there is in this 
Epistle no trace of anything akin to 2nd cent. 
Gnosticism. Each phrase is not only capable 
of a Jewish explanation, but calls for it as its 
natural meaning. The question of purity (11%) is 
on a par with our Lord’s treatment of Pharisaism 
(Mk 7); the confession of a knowledge of God is 
more naturally attributable to Jews, 1° (cf. Ro 
2), than to Gentiles; and the genealogies and 
legends will probably be those connected with the 
patriarchal history (cf. 1 TrmoTHy). 

(6) Organization.-—As with Timothy at Ephesus, 
the exact position held by Titus himself at Crete 
is not clear. He represents the apostle and his 
teaching; he has authority (émrayy, 2), which 
is not confined to one place, but extends over 
the whole island (1°): it extends to ordaining 
presbyters, to correcting and exercising discipline 
over ‘heretics’ (2% 34), to enforcing the lines of 
teaching and the features of Christian character 
(2 passim); but whether the position was per- 
manent or temporary is not clear: the most prob- 
able inference from 1° and 3” is that the delega- 
tion of power was for a temporary purpose only. 
See is said about any ordination for the 
work. 

For permanent organization, he is to appoint 
presbyters (whether one or more is not stated) in 
each city; and apparently the presbyter in each 
city is the same as the ézicKxoros (157, but see 
1 TimotHy). Their moral qualifications for office 
are stated; and it may be inferred that their 
duties were to teach (1°), perhaps to control the 
finances of the community (1? uw aloxpoxepd9, but 14 
shows that this is not a necessary inference), and 
to be hospitable, ready to welcome Christians from 
other Churches (cf. Ramsay, The Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 368). 

There is no mention of deacons, deaconesses, or 
widows. The Christians are called ékXexrot Oeo0 
(11), Aads meprovoros (244) (both OT titles for Israel), 
ol memorevkébres Oe@ (3°), and perhaps — by a title 
which suggests the new family of God—oi TNMETE POL 
(34). There is no reference to common worship, 
except as implied in the references to teaching and 
exhortation. Baptism is referred to as the instru- 
ment of salvation (3°); perhaps 1!® (u0\oyodcw) 
points to some public confession of faith. 

v. AUTHORSHIP.—The external evidence is much 
the same asin 1 Timothy. The evidence of its rejec- 
tion is less, but the parallels to its language are also 
fewer. It is quoted as Pauline in Irenaeus (i. 16. 3, 
iii. 3. 4), Clem. Alex. (Strom. i. p. 350), Tertull. (de 
Prescript. 6, adv. M. 5. 21), and the Muratorian 
Canon. It was accepted by Tatian in spite of his re- 
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Basilides (Tert. adv. Marcionem, v. 21). It was 
embodied in the Syriac and Old Latin Versions, 
and parallels to its language are found in Justin 
Martyr (Dial. ¢. Tryph. 47) and Theophilus (ad 
Autolyc. iii. p. 126, where the command of 3! is 
quoted as a Geios Nyos); and perhaps in Ign. (ad 
Magnes. ¢. 8=3°) and Clem. Rom. (i. 2=3'). 

It claims to be by St. Paul in 14; and im- 
plicitly in 34, passages which are indeed separ- 
able from the rest. But in the body of the letter 
there is nothing in tone, teaching, or circumstance 
inconsistent with his authorship. The character 
of Titus corresponds to the little known of him 
elsewhere (cf. TITUS): the character of the writer, 
his insistence on his own teaching and wishes (cf. 
1 Cor.), the sharpness of tone against false teachers 
(cf. Gal., 2 Cor.), the quick passage from moral 
inference to doctrinal premiss, the quotation from 
Greek poetry, the adaptation of OT language, the 
sense of his own sinfulness (3°), are quite Pauline. 
So, too, the bases of doctrine,—the purity of all 
created things to the pure (cf. Ro 14): the 
eternal promise of life, the manifestation of 1t in 
due time, the saving grace, its universal efficac 
(2"), the redeeming death of Christ, the gift of the 
Spirit in baptism, the power to live a new life of 
love, the looking forward to the Coming of Christ, 
are quite true to the earlier letters, though the ex- 
pressions are never borrowed. The false teaching 
unplied at Crete and the organization of the Church, 
each simpler than in 1 Tim., can clearly fall within 
his lifetime. 

The only ground of suspicion lies in the vocabu- 
lary and its relation to that of 1 and 2 Timothy. 
(a) There are 26 dat deydueva in 46 verses, 
aiperikds, AkaTayrvwoTos, avToKaTdkpitos, apOopla, awev- 
djs, PBdeduKTds, eyKpaTys, eéxoTpépomat, emd.ophdw, 
emtoToulfw, lepompemns, “Lovdatkds, Kadod:ddcKanos, 
bMaratondyos, olxoupyds, dpyihos, mpecBiris, oruynris, 
cwTnpios, cwppovifw, cwdpivws, Pirdyabos, Piravdpos, 
prrorekvos, ppevarrdrys (Gal 6° dpevarrardw), ppovTifw. 
Yet none of these betraysa late date. alperikds, the 
only one that suggests a later ecclesiastical mean- 
ing, is earlier in existence than St. Paul, and the 
new meaning given to it here is akin to his own use 
of atpeots, and apparently means ‘ factious’ rather 
than ‘heretical’; and it is still an adjective. 

(6) There is, as in 1 Tim., a fixity of phrase which 
suggests lateness, ¢.g. émlyvwars adydelas, dd7jGeva F 
kar’ evoéBevay, Katpots (dios (1 Tim. only, but cape 
(dtm, Gal 6°), 6 cwrip Geds (applied both to God the 
Father and to Christ here: in 1 Tim. only to the 
Father, in 2 Tim. only to Christ), wids yuvackds dvjp 
(1 Tim. only), 4 d:dacxaNnia 7 bycazvovea (Land2Tim.), 
kava épya (1 Tim.), 6 viv aléy (1 Tim., 2 Tim.), 6 
péyas eds, Nourpdy madwyevecias, mloTds 6 NOYos 
(limes 2 limos): 

We are in the presence of a large vocabulary, 
fresh, fixed, and shared to a great extent by the 
writer of 1 and 2 Timothy. The alternatives of 
authorship are either that it is by Paul himself, 
writing late in his life, and writing to an intimate 
companion,—and there can be little doubt that if 
the Epistle stood alone, this would be the natural 
explanation ; or by some later writer, essentially 
Pauline in spirit, perhaps using genuine Pauline 
fragments(see below), and wishing to obtain Pauline 
authority for securing a sober useful standard of 
Christian life and high standard of clerical moral- 
ity, as against a revival of a Rabbinical Judaism. 
On this latter supposition the priority of Titus to 
1 Tim. would seem almost certain, as there would 
be so little reason for the same writer composing 
it if 1 Tim. were in existence, and intended as a 
general treatise. 

vi. INTEGRITY.—The MSS suggest no insertion 


or dislocation in the text ; nor does the sequ euce of 
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thought require such a theory. 17 is indeed easily 
separable from the rest, but no conclusive reason 
requires 1ts separation ; and 3" comes in awkwardly 
after 3%, but there is a possible connexion of 
thought between them, and such postseripts are 
found elsewhere, Ro 16!7-2°, 1 Ti 617-29, 

The question of the integrity has arisen only on 
the theory of a non-Pauline authorship : for critics 
are almost entirely agreed in regarding 32 or 
3!) as Pauline, and the question arises whether 
there are other Pauline fragments, and whether 
they are separable. 

The chief attempts to distinguish are these— 

11-6, Pauline (McGiffert, Harnack, Clemen); but expanded 

_from some simpler form by a late hand (von Soden). 

17-9, Non-Pauline (tb.), added to strengthen the episcopate 

in the 2nd cent. (Harnack); but the distinction between 
_the éx:cxores and spe8ureco: would have been clearer. 

17-11, Non-Pauline (Hesse, Clemen). 

1212.18.16. Pauline. 114-15 non-Pauline (ib.) (as not suiting 
the other descriptions of the false teachers ; but there is 
no real inconsistency). 

2. Non-Pauline (Hesse). 

31-7, Pauline (McGiffert). Non-Pauline (Clemen): partly be- 
cause 3+/ is a repetition of 211-14, but there is a difference 
in the motive appealed to, which suits the exhortation of 
31 2, 

38-11, Non-Pauline. 
Clemen). 

The Pauline fragment so obtained is supposed to be a letter 
from Paul written to Titus at Corinth after 2 Cor. ; this was de- 
veloped into a letter to Crete at the end of the 1st cent. because 
of the outbreak of Judaism there (Clemen). There is, however, 
no substantial ground for distinguishing between Pauline and 
non-Pauline, except in 11-4 and 312-18: the grounds for separa- 
tion elsewhere are hypercritical and the divisions arbitrary. 

For fuller details ci. Mciffert, Apostolic Age, p. 406; Har- 
nack, Chronologie, i. p. 480; Clemen, Die Einhettlichvett der 
Paul. Briefe, pp. 157-163 ; Moffatt, Historical NT p. 700. 


vii. VALUE.—As with 1 Tim. (which see), the 
value is a good deal independent of its authorship, 
and due to the fact of its canonization. - On the 
point of the organization of the Church it adds 
nothing to that in detail or principle; but it has 
a historical value as showing the method of organ- 
izing communities in a very early stage of develop- 
ment, as showing the persistence of Judaism as 
a danger to the early Church ; and the atmosphere 
of a suspicious and critical heathenism in which it 
lived. In such an atmosphere, and dealing with 
communities of rough islanders on a low social 
level and disposed to anarchy, the writer, while 
laying stress on faith and the salvation wrought 
by the appearance of Christ, organizes a ministry, 
insists on moral qualifications for it, and tries to 
develop an orderly, disciplined, useful, fruitful life 
in all ages and classes, and inspires even slaves with 
the hope that they may adorn the true teaching : 
it is an attempt to convert heathenism by the 
attractive beauty of an ordered family life and a 
loyal citizenship. Doctrinally, the Epistle offers 
no new point of interest unless it be the identifica- 
tion of Christ with ‘the Great God,’ 2! (but see 
Ezra Abbot, Critical Hssays, xviii.), or the refer- 


ence to baptism as Nourpdv madwyevecias, 34. 


312.13 Pauline (Harnack, McGiffert, 


LirERATURE. — The same introductions and commentaries 
as are referred to under 1 Trmorty are useful for this Epistle, 
with the exception of H. P. Liddon; to the Patristic com- 
mentaries should be added a short commentary by Jerome, 
and a long extract on 310-11 from Origen’s lost commentary pre- 
served in a Latin translation by Pamphilus. W. Lock. 


TITUS JUSTUS.—See Justus, No. 2. TITUS 
MANIUS.—See MANIvS. 


TIZITE (ynt; Bo’leacel, A 6 Owoael, Luc. “AOwo!). 
—A designation, whose origin is unknown, applied 
to JoHA, one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11”. 


TOAH.—See NAHATH. 


TOB, THE LAND OF (250 y7¥ ‘land of good’; yi 
T48; terra Tob).—The place to which Jephthah 
fled for refuge from his brethren, and in which he 
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was living when the elders of Gilead went to fetch 
him on the occasion of the Ammonite invasion of 
Gilead (Jg 11°°). Ata later date, 12,000 ‘men of 
Tob’ (AV Ish-tob) formed part of the force raisea 
by the Ammonites in their war with David (28 
1U®8 B Eiorés). They are here associated with 
the Syrians of Beth-rehob and Zobah, and the 
king of Maacah—all small Aramean states. The 
‘land of Tubias’ (AV ‘places of Tobie’), in which all 
the Jews were put to death by the Gentiles (1 Mac 
513), was apparently the same place. In 2 Mac 12" 
Charax, a place 750 stadia from the strong town 
of Gephyrum, or Caspin, is said to have been 
occupied by Jews called Tubieni, 7.c. ‘men of Tob.’ 
Possibly Oat8a, which, according to Ptolemy 
(v. 19), was 8.W. of Zobah, is identical with Tob. 
The Jerusalem Talmud explains ‘land of ‘Tob’ b 
Susitha—the ‘province of Hippene’ (Neubauer, 
Géog. du Talm. 239). In this case Tob would be 
Hippos, or Susitha, now Stsiyzh, on the E. side 
of the Sea of Galilee, and not far from Gamala, 
Kalat el-Husn. Conder (Hbk. to Bible, 295) and 
G. A. Smith (HGHTL 587) identify Tob with et- 
Taiyibeh, about 10 miles south of Gadara (Umm 
Keis). De Sauley identifies it with Thaban, about 
9 miles east of the bridge over the Jordan called 
Jisr Bendé Yakub~ C. W. WILSON. 


TOB-ADONIJAH (a:5y sip ‘good is the Lord 
Jah’ (Gray, HPN 140, n. 3); B TwBadw8ed, A and 
Lue. TwBadwred).—One of the Levites sent by king 
Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities of Judah, 2 Ch 17". 


TOBIAH (:2'p and 37:3'0 ‘-Tah is [my ?] good’).— 
4. The eponym of a family which returned from 
exile, but could not trace their genealogy, Ezr 2% 
(B TwBed, A TwBias, Luc. TovBias)=Neh 7° (BA 
Tw8id, Luc. TovSias). 2. The Ammonite who, in 
conjunction with SANBALLAT and _ others, per- 
sistently opposed the work of Nehemiah, Neh 2° 19 
43-7 617 43+ (TwBid, TwBias) For details see art. 
NEHEMIAH. 


TOBIAS (TwG(e)las, TwGeis).—1. The son of Tobit, 
To 1° and often ; see art. ToBIT (Book of). 2, The 
father of HyrcaANnus, 2 Mac 3". 


TOBIEL (TwBuir, i.e. Serv ‘El is [my 2] good’; 
ef. the name TABEEL).—The father of ‘Tobit, To L-. 


TOBIJAH (7:3'v).—4. One of the Levites sent by 
Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities of Judah, 2 Ch 
178 (LXX om.). 2. One of a deputation that came 
from Babylon to Jerusalem with contributions of 
gold and silver, from which a crown was ordered 
to be made either for Zerubbabel and Joshua (Hw. 
Hitz.) or for Zerub. and not Joshua (Wellh. Now., 
cf. G. A. Smith, ii. 308 f.), and laid up in the temple 
as a memorial of the donors, Zee 6:14 (LXX in 
both passages tr. Maw by xphowwor, ve. T2v). 


TOBIT, BOOK OF (A Bi Pos Néywr TwBir, B TwBetr, 
NS TwBeld; Lat. liber Tobie, liber Tobit et Tobin, 
liber utriusque Tobie ; = Heb. m2v=‘ Jehovah is 
my good,’ and 2», dropping the theophoric affix 
7).—One of the deutero-canonical books of the OT, 
containing, according to Jewish conceptions, an 
idyllic picture of pious home life in the Captivity. 

1, TEXTS AND VERSIONS.—The popularity of the 
story of Tobit is attested by the number of varia- 
tions in which it exists in several languages. We 
shall, in the course of this article, endeavour to 
prove that the book was originally composed in 
Aramaic; though all trace of the original is lost, 
and the Aramaic MS, now extant, is somewhat 
late, and was not taken directly from it. 

(1) Greek Version.—Of this we have three texts : 
(a) that of AB. The differences between these two 
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MSS are few and unimportant. (6) That of &§, which 
while giving little additional matter, adopts a more 
verbose style than AB. Whether AB or x presents 
the earlier text is much disputed. Fritzsche, 
Néldeke, Grimm support AB; Ewald, Reusch, 
Schiirer, Nestle, Harris, 8. (c) A recension of 6°- 
13%, found only in three eursives: the Zittau Cod. 44 
and the Ferrara Codd. 106, 107, and given at length 
by Fritzsche (Handbuch z. d. Apokr.). These pre- 
sent a composite Greek text. From 6° to 7'7 it 
presents many features of originality, but contains 
many of N’s additions to the text of B, e.g. 6™* 
70-18, From 8! to 12° it agrees closely with the 
Syriac, which, as we shall see, during this section 
transfers its allegiance from B to x. From 12° to 
138 it presents some readings of B, as 12° 137%, but 
agrees in the main with Syr., even when Syr. differs 
from both B and Wy, as in 12!*"!°, Before 6° and after 
138 our cursives present the text of B. 

(2) Latin Versions.—(a) Vetus Itala or Old Latin, 
which Igen, in 1800, correctly surmised was based 
on a then unknown Gr. text, which has proved to be 
that of §. Though all codices of this Version agree 
substantially with x, there are clearly three recen- 
sions. (a) It. L., the text edited by Sabatier (Bibli- 
orum sacrorum Latine versiones antique, Paris, 
1751) and by Neubauer (in his excellent little work, 
The Book of Tobit)., \t is based on a Parisian Codex, 
Regius 3654, and on Cod. 4 in the library of 58. 
Germain. (8) It. Il., a text found in Cod. Vat. 7 
which contains only 1-6", and once belonged to 
queen Christina of Sweden. It was collated by 
Sabatier in the above work, and was edited by 
Bianchini, Rome, 1740. (vy) Fragments of a third 
recension (It. III.) are given in the Speculum of 
Augustine, edited by Mai (Spicilegiam, ix.).—(b) 
The Vulgate. Jerome affirms that he translated 
Tobit in one day from the Syro-Chaldee. As he 
was not familiar with this language, a Jew, who 
knew both languages, translated it for him into 
Hebrew, from which he made his Latin transla- 
tion. There are many readings in Vulg. that were 
not found in any other text, until Gaster, 1895, 
discovered a Heb. MS, which in the narrative, as 
distinct from the exhortations and prayers, agrees 
in the main with Vulg. (see below, HL). 

(3) Syriac Version.—This has been edited by 
Walton in his Polyglot; and by Lagarde in Libri 
apokr. Syriace. As far as 7" itis a close transla- 
tion of B. After that, it agrees with § or the Gr. 
cursives. It lacks 13°38, 

(4) Chaldee or Aramaic Version (Aram.).—This 
was first edited by Neubauer from a collection of 
Midrashim, cepied in the 15th cent. in Greek- 
rabbinical characters. The Book of Tobit is an 
extract from the Midrash rabbah-de-rabbah on 
Genesis, and forms a haggada on Jacob’s promise 
to give a tenth of his proceeds to God (Gn 28”). 
Neubauer thinks that the Chaldee text of Jerome 
was Aram. in a fuller form; but in the view of the 
present writer there are facts which seem to imply 
that the Aram. isa translation from the Greek. The 
facts that the dat. ‘Pdyovs (4! 55) is found in Aram. 
as wn, and ’ExBardvois (37 6°) as Danaax, and the ace. 
Téypev (6') as jr; and that the Gr. words dpurroy 
(2) and onuetov (5*) are transliterated in Aram., 
afford strong proof that Aram. is based on a Greek 
text : not on & (as Schiirer), for Aram. agrees more 
often with B than with §; but on a briefer text 
than either, and more free from Christian influences. 

(5) Hebrew Versions.—(a) Heb. Munsteri (HM) 
so called because it was published, with a Lat. tr. 
by Seb. Miinster, at Basle, in 1542. The first 
edition, however, was printed at Constantinople in 
1516. It is included in Walton’s Polyglot, and also 
in Neubaner’s Tobit. Neubauer gives, in the foot- 
notes, various readings from No. 1251 of the Heb. 
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MSS in the National Library at Paris: from a 
Persian tr. from the Heb. which is No. 130 in the 
same Library ; and No. 194 of de Rossi’s catalogue, 
at Parma. It is noteworthy that HM usually 
agrees with Aram. when the latter dissents from 
the Greek. In chs. 12. 13, where Aram. is lacking, 
HM presents an eclectic text, agreeing in the main 
with Syr., but for 137% it has an original and very 
brief doxology, and omits ch. 14 altogether. Gins- 
burg assigns it to the 5th century.—(4) Heb. Fagii 
(HF). This is a free, independent translation, 
made perhaps in the 12th century. The translator 
was a learned Jewish scholar, fond of precise, 
technical terms; very familiar with the Heb. 
Bible, and fond of introducing suitable Bible texts, 
and of reducing the text of Tobit to biblical 
phraseology. This is also given in Walton’s Poly- 
glot.—(c) Heb. Londinii (HL) is a text found by 
Gaster in the British Museum, Add. 11,639. A 
description and translation of the Ms, which 
belongs to the 13th cent., is given by Gaster in 
PSBA, vol. xviii. 208 ff., 259 ff., and vol. xx. 27 ff. 
So far as the exhortations, prayers, and doxologies 
are concerned, they are certainly late. They 
develop, in a remarkable degree, the tendency 
observable in HF to reduce the text to biblical 
phraseology. In the exhortations, ete., HL gives 
us a cento of Scripture texts, skilfully selected as 
being most cognate to the Gr. text. As to the 
narrative, it is intensely interesting to note how 
closely HL agrees with Vulg., and Gaster claims 
for the MS asa whole a close relationship to the 
‘Syro-Chaldee’ used by Jerome. As to the narra- 
tive portions, the author of HL certainly may have 
used an Aramaic or Heb. text closely related to 
Jerome’s ‘Syro-Chaldee,’ though, if the déxologies, 
etc., are of late composition, one cannot escape the 
unpleasant surmise that HL may be drawn from 
the Vulg. itself.—(d) Heb. Gasteri (HG). This was 
copied some years ago by Gaster from a Midrash 
on the Pentateuch, which he fears has now perished. 
It is a condensation in Heb. of the narrative por- 
tions of Aram., with the exhortations, prayers, and 
doxologies rigorously excluded, and all approach 
to verbosity in the narrative sternly checked. It is 
possible that the author of HL may have possessed 
a similar History, exhibiting those peculiarities of 
the Vulg. which, until the publication by Gaster 
of the translation of HL, were considered unique 
in the Vulgate. The tr. of HG is given in PSBA 
vol. xix. 33f. Its agreements with Aram. are very 
significant. 

ii. THE NARRATIVE.—Tobit, a pious Jew of the 
tribe of Naphtali, very scrupulous as to feasts and 
tithes, was, with his wife Anna and his son Tobias, 
taken into captivity by Enemessar (Shalmaneser) 
to Nineveh. Even there he remained loyal to 
Mosaism, abstaining from eating the food of the 
Gentiles ; and yet became in time the king’s pur- 
veyor. Once when travelling in Media, he de- 
posited 10 talents of silver with a brother Jew 
named Gabael, at Rhagze (RAGES). When Sen- 
nacherib (who is called in 1 Enemessar’s son) 
returned from Judah, Tobit fell into disfavour, 
chiefly from his habit of burying Jews who were 
assassinated in the king’s fury. Tobit fled, but, on 
the entreaty of his nephew Achiacharus (Ahikar), 
was reinstated by king Sarchedonus (Esarhaddon) 
(ch. 1). At a feast of Pentecost he sent out his 
son to bring in some poor Jew to dine with him, 
Tobias returned, saying there was a Jew lying in 
the street strangled. Tobit rose at once, hid him, 
and at night buried him. Being thus rendered 
unclean, he slept in the courtyard ; and sparrows 
‘muted warm dung into his eyes’ and blinded 
him (2%*!°), Reduced to poverty again, Anna wove 
and spun for hire, and one day, under provoca- 
tion, she reproached her husband for his blind- 
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ness ; whereupon he prayed to die (3°), The same 
day, in Ecbatana ot Media, Sarah, the daughter 
of Raguel and Edna, who had been married seven 
times, but whose husbands had all died on the 
bridal night, was reproached by a maid for having 
slain them; whereas it was Asmodeus, the arch- 
demon, who slew them. She also prayed to die 
(37). The prayers of both were heard, and Raphael 
was sent to deliver both of them. Tobit, in view 
of his death, wished to send Tobias to Rhagee, to 
fetch the silver, and gave him a long exhortation 
(ch. 4). When Tobias sought a guide, Raphael 
offered his services, pretending to be Azarias, a 
kinsman. The guide’s wages being fixed, the two 
set out with a favourite dog for Media (ch. 5). On 
the way, while Tobias was bathing in the Tigris, a 
great fish threatened him, but he caught it : and on 
Raphael’s advice cut out its heart, liver, and gall 
for medicinal use later on (ch. 6). Passing through 
Ecbatana, they stayed with Raguel; and Tobias 
asked for Sarah in marriage. He had been pre- 
viously instructed by Raphael how to exorcise the 
demon from Sarah, and before night the marriage 
was celebrated (ch. 7). Raguel naturally is appre- 
hensive, and digs a grave at midnight; but the 
odour of the heart and liver of the fish, when burnt 
on ashes, caused Asmodeeus to flee to Egypt, whither 
Raphael follows him and binds him; and Tobias 
and Sarah, after uniting in prayer, pass the night in 
peace (8'!"). Edna satisfies herself on this during 
the night, and Raguel, after previously thanking 
God, fills in the grave and prepares the nuptial 
festivities, which he swears must last 14 days(8‘!-*), 
Raphael goes forward to Rhagie, secures the silver, 
still sealed in bags, from Gabael, and brings him 
back to the wedding, where he pours his blessings on 
the bridal pair (ch. 9). The festivities over, Raguel 
sends forth Tobias and his wife in peace to Nineveh, 
and gives them half his wealth (107). Anna 
has for days been very miserable, and has stood all 
day on the highway watching, at intervals re- 
proaching poor blind Tobit for allowing their son 
to go (10'*). When at length she sees Tobias and 
Azarias who had come on in front, she runs to tell 
Tobit. Tobias skilfully applies the gall of the 
mysterious fish to his father’s eyes; a white film 
peels off and his sight is restored. Then Tobit and 
Anna welcome Sarah with pious wishes (ch. 11). All 
that remains is to reward the faithful Azarias. 
Father and son agree to give him half of all they 
have. Whereupon he discloses his identity and re- 
turns to heaven (ch. 12). In ch. 13 we have a Song 
of Thanksgiving from Tobit ; and in ch. 14 Tobit, 
being now very old, gives to his son and grandsons 
his dying valedictions, and urges them to leave 
Nineveh for Media. After his death they go to 
Media, and arrive in time to witness the death of 
Raeuel and Edna. Tobias lives to a ripe old age, 
and is allowed to hear the glad news of the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh. 

VARIATIONS OF THE NARRATIVE IN THE SEVERAL VERSIONS. 
—If we compare the Jewish VSS with the Gr. and Lat. we find 
three interesting variations : (a) Aram. and Heb. VSS all omit 
reference to the dog, which the other VSS mention. (0) In 87 
the Jewish VSS (as also Syr.) narrate that after Tobias’ prayer 
in the bridal chamber, ‘Sarah said Amen’; the rest, that ‘ they 
both together said Amen.’ (¢) In 5° 95 Aram., HM, HF say that 
Gabael gave Tobit his bag as a token, not his bond. 

Aram., HL, HG, and Vulg. differ from the rest in that through- 
out they speak of Tobit in the third person, whereas all other 
texts make Tobit speak in the first person as far as 315, The 
third is used afterwards. _ 

NV, B.—Except when quoting from the Vulg., the verses are 
those of the RV]. j 

Peculiarities of text.—(«) B stands alone (except HG) in 
omitting the blessing of Gabael, 96; and in its condensation of 
Edna’s prayer, 1012; though HL and Vulg. omit this entirely, 
Unique readings are: glory of the great Raphael, 316 ; Jonah 
148; Nasbas, 1118; Aman, 1410; 158 years old, 1411,—() x, 
There are scores of rr/x~o: added by 8 to the text of B. A few 
may be noted: 12 Thisbe is ‘west of Phogor’; 1° Israel sacri- 
ficed to the calves ‘on all the Mts. of Galilee’ ; 211 ‘on the 7th 
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of the month Dystrus she cut the web’; 53 Raguel and Tobit 
divided the bond into two, and each took half; 55 the men- 
dacious angel says, ‘I have come here to work’; 68 ‘blow on 
the films’ ; cf. also 1010 1281316,» omits 47-19 (owing probably 
to a leaf being lost) and 136b-10, In 1318 it gives the correct 
spelling Ayewap, and gives a fuller account of him than b.— 
(y) Greek cursive: A remarkable Gnostic reading occurs in 
85 ‘Let all the .#uns praise thee, and let thy angels bless 
thee.’ This is the only Gr. text which says ‘ the dog ran before 
them’ (114).—(5) Syriac, which is really two recensions con- 
nected at 741, shows the fact in change of spelling: Achior, 210 ; 
Ahikar, 1410; Raga, 41. 20; ‘Arag, 92; "Edna, 72; ‘Edna, 714. 
Alterations :—102 years, 142 ; 107 years, 1414; 10 days, 820. Addi- 
tions :—Edna dressed Sarah, 716; Anna put on a veil before 
going to meet her son, 11% Omissions :—139-18, where Tobit 
exults in the glories of the futureJerusalem ; 143 ‘ Jonah’ and 
also ‘Nahum’; 145 the words, ‘but not like to the former 
house’; 146-9 that all nations shall forsake idolatry ; 71° the 
marriage contract.—() Aramaic is embedded in a Midrash, 
and is inserted there to show the merit of giving tithes. The 
moral at the end also is: ‘ Behold we learn how great is the 
power of alms and tithes,’ and Gn 1429 2612 2822 are cited in 
confirmation. lts chief peculiarity is that the MS virtually 
closes with ch. 11. A few lines, in place of Greek ch. 12, state 
that Raphael did not go into the house, but went his way ; and 
when Tobias went out to seek him he could not find him, nor 
had any one seen him ; and thus Tobit knew he was an angel. 
In place of ch. 14, Aram. states that, when Tobit fell sick, he 
called for his son and impressed on him the importance of 
almsgiving from the example of the three patriarchs. Aram. 
omits Tobit’s genealogy, 11; Ahbikar’s offices, 122; Elymais, 
210; and the dog, 517 62s 114. On the other hand, it expands 
Sennacherib’s return, 118; Anna’s welcome to Sarah, 119; and 
Tobit’s thanksgiving, 1144. In 107 Aram. and HM say, ‘ Anna 
ate nothing but tears.’ Aram. abridges the destination of the 
three tithes, 16-8 ; calls Asmodzeus ‘ king of Shedim,’ 38. 17+ ; and 
renders 5/8 ‘without money, God has fed us.’ It contains 47-19 
lacking in 8; and agrees with B against NS about as often as 
with & against B.—(%) Heb. Munsteri is remarkable for its 
omissions from the Gr., sometimes pruning its redundancies as 
in 46. 11-16 611. 14+, With Aram. it omits 121; Elymais, 21%. It 
omits Sarah’s intention to hang herself, 310; and her going to 
meet Tobias, 7}. It omits ‘Noah’ from 4!2; the citation of 
Gn 218 in 86; Tobit’s conversation with Anna, 1025; and 
Ahikar’s visit, 1118, It abridges Tobit’s prayer for death, 36; 
and the prayers in 8° 8lof. 126ff. But HM has also several 
original enlargements: notably after 120, where we have a 
Midrash on the mischief caused by Sennacherib. After 34 it 
cites Is 19, and Ps 1715 after 410. It abridges and modifies the 
Song in ch. 13 (omitting ch. 14), and its last words are, ‘O Lord 
of the world ! show us in our days salvation and redemption by 
the coming of our Redeemer and the building of Ariel’; then 
citing Jer 236, Ps 1472, Theological features are the thrice 
repeated prayer for ‘children devoted to the Law,’ 87 96 10114 
the designation of Raphael as ‘prince,’ 317 1215; Jerusalem as 
‘Ariel,’ 1316; and Jehovah as ‘ the Holy One, blessed be he,’ 419 
1212+, <A play on words occurs in 37 ‘It is not meet to call 
thee Sarah, but Zarah (distress).’ Instances in which HM agrees 
with Aram. against the Gr. are: 110 (dwell), 12° (until his 
death), 210 (every morning), 53 92.5 (bag), 316 1211 (throne), 
617 (under her clothes), 618 (‘ foreseen’ for ‘ foreordained’), 107 | 
(nothing but tears).—(z) Heb. Fagii differs from B very con- 
siderably. It is fond of inserting OT texts : 3° Ps 4013, 36 Ps 633, 
413 Pr 1618, 419 Pr 33, 136 Ps 8615 966 7210, Jer 3117. It aims at 
precision : in speaking of ‘ peace-offerings,’ 14; ‘a beka’’ for 
‘a drachma,’ 514; ‘the right of redemption,’ 317 710; ‘the 
eternal home,’ 38 ; ‘the Torah and the Halakhah,’ 712 ; the seven 
blessings, 713; the cemetery, 89; and especially in 18, where it 
assigns the third tithe ‘for the repair of the breaches of the 
house,’ cf. 2K 225, Interesting theological allusions occur: 
316 prayer was heard before our Father in heaven, 411 the 
judgment of Gehinnom, 86 the first Adam, 617 the union of 
Tobias and Sarah was foreseen from the 6th day of creation, 
815 the ASons of the Gr. cursives are described as ‘those who 
are exalted above all blessing and praise,’ 145 ‘ the house shall 
stand until the completion of one won.’ But the learned Rabbi 
was no geographer. He gives Alemania=Germany for Elymais 
in 210; Midian for Media, 114; and Laodicea (?), 62. The latter 
part of ch, 14 is meagre. Ahikar is omitted 118 141¢.—(4) Heb. 
Lond. is, as we have said, remarkable for presenting many 
readings heretofore found only in Vulgate. Such, ¢e.g., are 1/4 
‘power to go where he wished ’+, 123 Tobit fled naked with wife 
and son, 22 the parallel between Tobit and Job, 310 Sarah 
spent 3 days in prayer, 618. Raphael advises 3 nights of con- 
tinence. HL also agrees with Vulg. in omitting Ahikar in 
B 210 and the doctors in & 210, as well as in many other omis- 
sions ; but HL gives the absurd amount of 1000 talents in 114; 
it narrates Sarah’s intended suicide, which Vulg. omits, 3/5; it 
states that Anna went to the outskirts of the town, 516; and that 
a large party went with the bridal pair a day’s journey home- 
wards ; and every one gave a ring of gold and a késitah and a 
piece of silver, 111; it also introduces two long original prayers, 
by Tobias and Sarah, in the bridal chamber, ch. 8. Vulg. only 
gives Sarah’s prayer thus: ‘ Be merciful to us, O Lord, be merci- 
ful, and let us both grow old healthily together,’ 810.—(:) HG 
has a few unique readings : e.g. ‘dust’ for ‘dung,’ 210; ‘ring’ 
for ‘bond,’ 5°; and that Tobias put the heart of the fish ona 
censer and burnt it under Sarah’s clothes. It is very brief, but 
agrees closely with Aram.: e.g. HG and Aram. only say that 
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the fish ‘sought to eat the bread of the youth,’ 62.—(z) Itala is a 
close translation of 8. We have collated only the text given by 
Neubauer. Its chief eccentricity is the spelling of proper 
names. Bihel for Thisbe, 12; Raphain for Phogor, 12; Bathania 
for Ecbatana, 56; Anna (so Vulg.) for Edna, wite of Raguel. It 
states that Raphael read the prayers before God, 1212; and gives 
‘didrachma’ for ‘drachma,’ 5!4.—(2) Vulgate. Jerome omits 
(with HL) all mention of Ahikar, except in 1129, which is probably 
an interpolation. He also omits the patriarchs in 4/2; the fate of 
Nadab, 1410; and the fate of Nineveh, 1415. But he has several 
additions. Some we have mentioned under HL. Others are 
Sarah’s prayer, 318; and her self-vindication, 316%, These are 
found in HL, but in more biblical language; but Vulg. alone 
states that Tobias, father and son, remained three hours on 
their faces before Raphael, 1222; that the dog wagged its tail, 
119; that the coating of an egg peeled off Tobit’s eyes, 1114; that 
Tobias held his father half an hour, 11/4; and closed the eyes of 
Raguel in death, 1415, Scholars have often pointed out the 
indications in Vulg. of the fact that Jerome was a Christian 
and an ascetic. Even if provisionally we concede that he had 
an Aram. MS before him, which in the narrative resembled HL, 
Jerome’s personal influence can still be traced. The three 
nights’ continence we should have to surrender (6181), as this 
is in HL; but HL does not contain 218, where in Vulg. Tobit 
says, ‘We are sons of God, and wait for that life which God is 
about to give’; so 129 1213 911, 


lili. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE.—We wish now to 
adduce evidence, which we trust will be regarded 
as conclusive, that the original language was Ara- 
matic. (1) The Aram. form nx (Heb. 22x) is found 
In & 14% ’A@oupeia, and 144 ’A@jp. (2) If we accept 
alphabet 69 in Euting’s Tabula Scriptura Ara- 
mice as an approximation to the Aram. alphabet 
used (ex hypothesi) in the original copy of Tobit, 
we find that it explains the diverse form of many 
proper names, as in each case the letters con- 
founded are very similar: e.g. m5nv in » 5" for 
myov in B; rosy for 20305; onm0 in & V5 + for 
amo; Sway HE 9° for 5x22; 725 in & 1? for 4yD; 
bya for Syn; 2p in & 10% for 102 in Syr. (3) 
The variants in the VSS are often possible render- 
ings of the same Aramaic word. ‘The mountain 
of Ararat,’ 171 (BSN, Syr., It.), and ‘the land of 
Ararat’ (Aram. HM, HF), are possible renderings 
of ww (Schwally, Jdioticon, 37). ‘Thou judgest for 
ever,’ 37, (BN, It.] ‘Thou judgest the world,’ [Aram., 
HM], give obyo; 57 ‘Wait young man’ [x Syr.], 
‘Wait a little’ [Aram. HM], give vy; 2? <T left 
the meal’ [~ Vulg.], ‘I left the table’ [Aram. 
HM, It.], give xynnw. In Pal. Syr. at Ac 16% this 
word is used for rpdrefay. In 417 Jerome has 
constitwe for éxxeov, thus giving to 3p, imperative of 
Aram. 703 ‘to pour out,’ the meaning of Heb. 423 
or 720. (4) In other instances the variants yield 
similar Aramaic words— 


14 §, Heb., Itala was bwilt in it 


J3nN 

Syriac was prophesied in it ‘InN 

113 ~B God gave me peocgiv anion 
HM, HF God gave me favour amin 

18 SB, Aramaic I stole the bodies na3i 
Itala Iwrapped... nay 
121 ~B all the finance of the kingdom s)ae'n 
Itala all the care... avon 

25 B your pleasures pamay 
NY your ways padav 
Itala your songs panav 

210 xB Achiacharus nourished me 035 

HF, It. I. Ach. persuaded me — 

43 bury me honourably enna 
AF bury me immediately av072 

617 x, HE Take her md sy 
Itala Ask for her 1d Sy 
soy bound him forthwith an 
Itala returned forthwith an 
1012 B Honour thy father TH 
x Return to thy father — 
1uB daubed it on his eyes nD 
NS blew into his eyes TON 


1213 NB thou didst cover the dead nypw 
Syriac thou didst carry away, ete. nop 
12/4 xB sent me to heal thee ene) 
Itala » », to test thee NYDID 
144 8 our brethren shall be counted p\yr5n* 
B 95 7 shall be scattered wren 
145 y the time of the seasons wpby 
HF » oy =~ OE HON "s aby 
Itala ” , cursings wD oy 


iv. HISTORICAL CHARACTER.—This was never 
called in question until Luther did so. The 
minuteness of its details has often been adduced 
as evidence of its historicity, and it must be ad- 
mitted that there is nothing in it so marvellous 
and superstitious as to be incredible to educated 
men of antiquity. The angelophany is only a 
slight amplification of Gn 18; possession by un- 
clean spirits was a recognized belief, and exorcism 
by fumigation was recognized in medical science. 
W.R. Smith quotes from Kaswini, i. 132, that ‘the 
smell of the smoke of crocodiles’ liver cures epl- 
lepsy, andits dung and gall cure Leucoma’ (Lncye. 
Brit.® art. ‘Tobit’). Without calling in question 
that the book probably rests on a real history, the 
following considerations forbid our regarding it as 
being what it claims to be, viz. a narrative written 
in the 7th cent. B.c.:—(1) It contains historical 
errors. (a) It was Tiglath-pileser who took Naph- 
tali and Zebulun into captivity (B.c. 734), not 
Shalmaneser, 2 K 15*°. (8) Sennacherib was not 
Shalmaneser’s son (1!°), but the son of Sargon a 
usurper. (y) It is implied in 1‘ that Tobit was a 
boy at the time of Jeroboam’s revolt from the 
house of David. (6) The occurrence of Ahasuerus 
(14%) and Aman (A 14") ought not to be pushed. 
*Ao’npos in B is a scribe’s blunder for A@oupias in 
&, and ’Audy in A is due to the same cause, taking 
>Axudxapos for Mordecai.—(2) It is a geographical 
error to put the Tigris between Nineveh and 
Ecbatana ; and also to state (so 8 Aram. HM, It.) 
that Rhage is two days from Ecbatana. B omits 
the ‘ two days’; but in 6° says that Ecbatana was 
‘nigh unto Rhaex.’ It took the army of Alexander 
10 days to march from one to the other (Arrian, 
iii. 20).—(3) The spirit and theological tone belong 
to a later date. 

vy. Dare oF ComposiITIoN.—Most Roman Catho- 
lic authorities, relying on 12”? 131, ascribe the book 
to the 7th cent. B.c. Ilgen maintains that 1-37 
13'8 was written by Tobit in B.c. 689, and the 
rest in Palestine about B.c. 280. Ewald fixes it 
B.C. 350. Graetz assigns it to the time of Hadrian 
(A.D. 130), and Kohut to A.D. 226. The chief 
reason alleged for the last two dates is that it 
is considered that the one principal object of 
the book is to insist on the duty of burying 
the dead. Twice in Jewish history was this 
prohibited: after the fall of Bether, so valiantly 
defended by Bar Cochba, and in Persia under 
Ardeshir I. Both these dates are probably non- 
suited by the fact that Tobit is cited by Polyearp 
(t+ 155). The following considerations suggest the 
2nd cent. B.C. as the probable date :—(1) Unless it 
could be shown that 14° is prophetic, it implies 
that the writer was living at the time of a temple 
which was inferior in grandeur to Solomon’s, 7.e. 
before the time of Herod. (2) The law of marriage 
with relatives, so strongly insisted on also in the 
Book of Jubilees, fell into desuetude before the 2nd 
cent. A.D. (Rosenmann, Studien z. B. Tobit). (3) 
The prominence given to the duty of interring the 
dead may well have been caused by the action of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who, we are told (2 Mac 5”), 
“cast out a multitude unburied.’ (4) Marriages 


with Gentiles still needed discouragement, 4” 6”. 
(5) It contains no bright eschatology, and ne 
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Messianic hope, from which it seems to have been 
written before the persecution of Antiochus. (6) 
Its soteriological and ethical tone closely resembles 
that of other works known to have been written 
about a century B.c. This we will now try to 
prove. 

vi. TOBIT AND CONTEMPORARY JEWISH LITERA- 
TURE.—1. Strach. There is, as Fuller has shown 
(Speaker's Apocr. i. 160), a great resemblance 
between the thought of Tobit and Sirach. 


(1) As to the saving value of good works. Both emphasize 
the value of almsgiving: it is a good gift in God's sight, To 411, 
fills the doer with life, cleanses away all sin and delivers from 
death, 129 ; ef. Sir 320 2912 4024. Sinners are enemies of their 
own life, 1210; cf. Sir 1822 3819, (x) The eschatology of Sir. and of 
Tobit are on the same plane. Both regard Sheol as the abode of 
Joyless shades : it is 6 aiéwos r¢-70, 36, where even the righteous 
go, 310 132; cf. Sir 4619 1416 1728. (8) Both insist on reverent 
interment of the dead. Very pathetically does Tobit ask to be 
buried, 4%, and for Sarah to be buried beside him, 44; he risks 
his life to inter his brethren, 17 23.7, and urges his son to place 
cakes (and wine, Aram., HF, It., Vulg.) on the graves of the 
righteous [cf. Tylor’s Primitive Culture, i. 485 ff., ii. 30 ff]; cf. 
Sir 79 3018 3816, (4) Both set value on the same ethical duties : 
purity of marriage, 4126 86, Sir 7263624 ; honesty to servants, 414, 
Sir 7206; the true estimate of wealth, 518, Sir 51; benevolence, 
47. 14.17, Sir 41-5 124 3510. (5) Both base all virtue on the fear of 
God, 45- 6.19, Sir 6387 3510 3715, 

2. The Story of Ahikar.—In this work, recently 
published by Camb. Univ. Press, Ahikar is a pious 
vizier of Sennacherib, who, being childless, adopted 
a boy, Nadan, and took much pains with his instrue- 
tion ; but when Nadan grew up he incriminated 
his adoptive father by false letters, and caused him 
to be sentenced to death. The executioner spared 
his life, and imprisoned him in a cellar under his 
(Ahikar’s) house. At length he was released, and 
vengeance was executed on Nadan. This is the 
story which is alluded to in 14", more fully in x 
than B. 


Ahikar, in ‘the Story,’ bemoans himself thus: ‘I have no son 
to bury me, nor a daughter, and my possessions no one inherits.’ 
Read with this To 118 27 315 43, There are many features of 
resemblance between Ahikar’s moral teaching to Nadan, and 
Tobit’s to Tobias. In the Syriac Version of Ahikar (op. cit. 61) 
we read: ‘My son, eat thy portion, and despise not the 
righteous’ (cf. To 41%) ; ‘Do not eat bread with a shameless man’ 
(cf. To 417 Vulg.); ‘Associate with a wise man and thou wilt 
become like him’ (cf. To 418); ‘My benevolence has saved me’ 
(cf. To 410); ‘My son, flee from whoredom’ (op. cit. 5); cf. 412; 
and notably, ‘ Pour out thy wine on the graves of the righteous, 
rather than drink it with evil men’; cf. 417 ‘Pour... give (it) 
not to sinners.’ Harris discusses the two texts of 8 and B in 
the Story of Ahikar, ch. v., and also in the Amer. Journ. of 
Theology, iii. 541. 

3. The Book of Jubilees contains passages prob- 
ably known to the author of Tobit. 

To 412 states that Noah took a wife from his relatives. Of 
course there is no Scripture warrant for this; but Jubilees 
(ch. 4) furnishes us with the names of the wives of all the 
patriarchs from Adam to Noah, and each one married a very 
near relative. Again, when Jacob left home for Haran, Isaac 
(Jub 2710) uses words to Rebekah which resemble To 520f. 106 
‘ My sister, weep not: he has gone in peace, and in peace will he 
return (so 8 521), The Most. High will preserve him from all 
evil, For I know his way will be prospered... and he will 
return in peace to us (To 5”9), for he is on the straight path (419), 
He is faithful (x 10°), and will not perish.’ In Jub 2216 we read, 

- ‘Separate thyself from the nations, and eat not with them, and 
become not their associate (To 11°): they offer their sacrifices to 
the dead, and eat over their graves’ (To 417). 


4. The Testament of Job has the toll. parallels :— 


Job’s wife begged bread for him (ch. 22); Job sang a hymn 
(ch. 33); in ch. 45 Job, when dying, says, ‘ Behold, I die; only 
forget not the Lord (To 4°); do good to the poor (416); despise 
not the helpless (41%); take not to yourselves wives from 
strangers (412), and, lo, I distribute to you all as much as 


belongs to me’ (416), 

5. Judith (82) attaches importance to the fact 
that she and her husband were ‘ of the same tribe 
and family.’ 

vii. TOBIT IN THE CHURCH.—The Didaché (1?) 
gives this advice, ‘Whatever thou wishest not to 
happen to thee, do not thou to anotaer’; To 4% 
gives this form, ‘What thou hatest, do not to 
another’ (so also Hillel [Taylor, Pirke Abcth, 37]). 
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Did 488 is also an adaptation of To 4%, Polycarp 
(ad Phil. ch. 10) says, ‘When ye can do good, 
defer it not, for almsgiving delivers from death’ ; 
cf. To 12%. Pseudo-Clem. (ad Cor. 16) seems to 
quote 12° thus: ‘ Almsgiving is as good as repent- 
ance for sin; fasting is better than prayer, but 
almsgiving (is better) than both. Love covereth a 
multitude of sins. Prayer from a good conscience 
saveth from death.’ Harris (Amer. Journ. Theol. 
11. 546 ff.) suggests to read ‘prayer’ for the first 
‘almsgiving’; and thinks we have the original 
reading of To 12% in the Gr. cursives. ‘Good is 
prayer with fasting, and almsgiving with right- 
eousness better than both.’ Clem. Alex. quotes 
416 as 4 ypapy (Strom. li. 23, $139). Origen (Hp. ad 
Afric. xiii.) and Athanasius (Apol. c. Arian. xi.) 
use Tobit as canonical, though theoretically they 
did not include it in the Canon, because it was not 
in the Heb. Bible. Cyprian treats it as authorita- 
tive in his work on the Lord’s Prayer (c. 32). 
Hilary cites it to prove the intercession of angels 
(tn Ps. 1297). Ambrose (de Tobid; 1. 1) treated 
the book as prophetic, and Augustine included it 
among the Apoer. of the LX X which ‘ the Christian 
Church received’ (de Doctr. Christ. ii. 8). Jerome 
(Pref. ad libb. Salomonis) allowed its perusal, but 
forbade its canonicity ; whereas the Council of 
Carthage (A.D. 397) and the Councils of Florence 
(1439) and of Trent (1546) declared it canonical. 
Luther (cf. Fritzsche, p. 19) deemed it ‘a truly 
beautiful, wholesome, and profitable fiction.” The 
Homilies of the Church of England use 41 12° as ‘a 
lesson which the Holy Ghost doth teach in sundry 
places of the Scripture’ (Second Book, On Alms- 
deeds, part 1). The Offertory contains sentences 
drawn trom 'T’o 47°, and the preface to the Marriage 
Service, that marriage ‘ ought not to be taken in 
hand lightly or wantonly to satisfy carnal lusts,’ 
is clearly an adaptation of Vulg. 6!7; in fact, the 
first Prayer Book of Edward VI. contained these 
words: ‘As Thou didst send the angel Raphael to 
Thobie and Sara, the daughter of Raguel, to their 
great comfort, so vouchsafe to send Thy blessing 
upon these Thy servants.’ The names of Abraham 
and Sarah are now substituted. 
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TOCHEN (j2h ‘task,’ ‘measure’; B Odxxa, A 
Osxxav ; Thochen).—A town of Simeon mentioned 
with Ain, Rimmon, and Ashan (1 Ch 4°), and 
consequently in the Negeb. There is no name 
like Tochen in the corresponding list of Jos 19’, 
where, however, the LXX OJxxa shows that the 
name has fallen out. The site is unknown. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TOGARMAH. (72732, Oopyaud, Thogorma).—Son 
of Gomer and brother of Ashkenaz and Riphath 
(Gn 10%), If Ashkenaz is the Asguza of the Assyr. 
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inscriptions which is associated with the Minni by 
Esarhaddon, we shall have to look for Togarmah 
to the east of Assyria. In 1881 Fr. Delitzsch 
suggested that it might be Til-garimmu, a fortress 
of Kummukh or Comagéné; but it must have 
been a country, since horses and mules were ex- 
ported from it (Ezk 27"), and not a mere fortress. 
Most modern authorities decide for Western 
Armenia, A. H. SAYCE. 


TOHU.—See NAHATE. 
TOI.—See Tou. 
TOKHATH.—See TIKVAH. 


TOLA (y>\n ‘crimson worm,’ ‘cochineal’; Owdd, Je 
101:?).—A minor judge, following Abimelech. His 
name is that of one of the chief clans of Issachar ; 
see Gn 46%, Nu 26” (ying, 6 TwAaet), 1 Ch 7!, and 
art. PuAH. His home and burial-place were at 
Shamir, the seat of the clan, probably in the N. of 
the highlands of Ephraim: the site is unknown. 

G. A. COOKE. 

TOLAD (15m ‘birth,’ ‘generation’; B Oovdaéu, 
A Owr46; Tholad).—A town of Simeon mentioned 
with Ezem, Bethuel, Hormah, and Ziklag (1 Ch 4°’). 
It is the same place as El-tolad in the Negeb (Jos 
15*° 194). The site has not been recovered. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TOLBANES (To\8dv7s), 1 Es 9%=Telem, Ezr 10°. 
—One of the porters in the time of Ezra. 


TOLL, PLACE OF (reddvov, Mt 99, Mk 24, Lk 
5”, in AV ‘receipt of custom’).—The place where 
the tax collector sat to receive his dues. In 
Wyclif’s translation it is rendered tolbothe. In 
the case of Matthew or Levi, the toll collected was 
the custom exacted by and paid into the treasury 
of Herod Antipas, the Idumzean prince who then 
ruled over Galilee. The redwmoy at Capernaum 
was of importance, as a large traffic passed on the 
highway between Damascus and Ptolemais. See 
PUBLICAN. J. MACPHERSON. 


TOMB.—See BuRIAL and SEPULCHRE. 


TONGUES, CONFUSION OF.—The narrative of 
Gn 11? is too familiarly known to need detailed re- 
petition here; and it will be sutticient to recall 
briefly its leading features. Mankind, at the time 
to which it refers, all had one speech, and lived 
together. They journeyed, it seems to be implied, 
nomadically from spot to spot; and on one of 
their journeys they found a plain in the land of 
Shin‘ar (Babylonia), where they settled, and where 
also they determined to build a city, and a lofty 
tower, which should both gain them lasting re- 
nown, and also serve as a centre, or rallying-point, 
to prevent their being dispersed over the surface of 
the earth. J”, however, ‘came down’ to view the 
building, and [supplying here, with Stade, 7.4 W, 
1895, p. 158, and others, words which y.7 seems to 
show have been omitted] having returned to His 
lofty abode, signified to His heavenly counsellors 
or associates there (cf. 3”) His disapproval of 
it: if this, He said, is the beginning of their 
ambition, what will be the end of it? nothing 
will soon be too hard for them. So He ‘came 
down’ a second time, and ‘confounded’ (Heb. 
bdlal) their language; and from this occurrence 
the narrator (J) explains the diversity of exist- 
ing languages, the dispersion of mankind, and 
the name of the city of Babylon (in Heb. 
Babel). 

1. From a critical point of view, the narrative 
presents considerable ditticulties ; for, though it 
belongs to J, it is difficult to harmonize with 


other representations of the same source. The 
distribution of mankind into different nations has 
been already described by J in (parts of) ch. 10, 
and represented there, not as a punishment for 
misdirected ambition, but as the result of natural 
processes and movements ; and Babylon, the build- 
ing of which is here interrupted, is in 10! repre- 
sented as already built. The narrative connects 
also very imperfectly with the close of J’s narrative 
of the Flood; for, though the incident which it 
describes is placed shortly after the Flood, the 
terms of v.! (‘the whole earth’), and the general 
tenor of the following: account, imply a consider- 
ably larger population than the ‘eight souls’ of 
Noah’s family. In all probability (Dillm.) the 
story originally grew up without reference to the 
Flood, or the usual derivation of mankind from 
the three sons of Noah, and it has been imperfectly 
accommodated to the narratives in chs. 9 and 10; 
perhaps, indeed, Wellh. and others (cf. the Oxf. 
Hex. ad loc.) are right in conjecturing that origin- 
ally it belonged to the same cycle of tradition of 
which fragments are preserved in 4'7, and formed 
part of the sequel to 44. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion (Wellh., Dillm., and 
others; cf. the Oaf. Hea. ii. 5f.) that 417-24 (describing the 
beginnings of eaisting civilization) belongs to a cycle of tradi- 
tion, in which the continuity of human history was not inter- 
rupted by a Flood; and if the conjecture, just mentioned, 
respecting 111-9 be correct, the same assumption must of 
course be made with regard to that. 

2. That the narrative can contain no scientific or 
historically true account of the origin of language, 
is evident from many indications. In the first 
place, if it is in its right place, it can be demon- 
strated to rest upon unhistorical assumptions: for 
the biblical date of the Flood (Ussher’s artificial 
treatment of Gn 11” and Ex 12* being disregarded) 
is B.C. 2501 (or, ace. to the LXX of Gen. and Ex., 
3066) ; and, so far from the whole earth being at 
either B.c. 2501 or B.C. 3066 ‘of one language and 
one speech,’ we possess inscriptions dating from 
periods much earlier than either of these dates 
written in three distinct languages — Sumerian, 
Babylonian, and Egyptian. But, even if Wellh.’s 
supposition, that the narrative belongs really to an 
earlier stage in the history of mankind, be accepted, 
it would still be impossible to regard it as historical. 
For (1) it eould not, even then, be placed in a dif- 
ferent category from the other narratives in Gn 
1-11, which (for reasons which cannot be stated 
fully here ; cf. FALL, FLOOD, etc.) must relate to 
the prehistoric period. And (2) the narrative, 
while explaining ostensibly the diversity of dan- 
guages, offers no explanation of the diversity of 
races. And yet diversity of language—meaning 
here by the expression not the relatively subordi- 
nate differences which are always characteristic 
of languages developed from a common parent- 
tongue, but those more radical differences relating 
alike to structure, grammar, and roots, which show 
that the languages exhibiting them cannot be re- 
ferred to a common origin—is dependent upon 
diversity of race. Of course, cases occur in which 
a people living near a people of another race, or 
sub-race, have adopted their language (as, ¢.g., the 
Celts in Cornwall have adopted English); but, 
speaking generally, radically different languages 
are characteristic of different races, or (if the word 
be used in its widest sense) of subdivisions of 
races, or sub-races, which, in virtue of the faculty 
of creating language distinctive of man, have 


| created them for purposes of intercommunication 


and to satisfy their social instincts. Difterences 
of race, in other words, are more primary in man 
than differences of dangwage,* and have first to be 
accounted for. It is, now, a disputed ethnological 


* Cf. Sayce, Races of the OT, p. 374., ‘Diversity of race is 


older than diversity of language.’ 
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problem whether man appeared originally upon 
the globe at one centre or at many centres. 


The former of these alternatives is preferred by modern 
scientific authorities. Mr. Darwin in his Descent of Man, 
vol. i. ch. 7, after reviewing the arguments on both sides, sums 
up (pp. 231-233, ed. 1871) in its favour (upon the ground, stated 
briefly, that the resemblances, physical and mental, between 
different races are such that it is extremely improbable that 
they should have been acquired independently by aboriginally 
distinct species or races): see also to the same effect Lyell, 
Principles of Geology 12 (1875), ii. ch. 43 ; Huxley, Critiques and 
Addresses (1883), p. 163 ff. (= Collected Essays, vii. p. 249 ff.) ; and 
Dr. Tylor, art. ‘Anthropology’ in the Encycl. Brit.9 and in his 
volume Anthropology (1881), p. 6. But of course these authori- 
ties postulate for mana far higher antiquity than is allowed by 
the biblical narrative (so also Sayce, Races of the OT, 23, 37). 

But, whichever of these alternatives be adopted, 
it is easy to see that differences of race are not 
accounted for in the biblical narratives: the case 
of primitive man appearing independently at dif- 
ferent centres (with, it may be supposed, racial 
distinctions, at least to some degree, already im- 
planted in him at these centres) is not contem- 
plated in them at all; if, on the other hand, 
racial differences were gradually developed by the 
play of natural selection upon the descendants of 
a single pair, migrating into new climatic and 
other physical conditions, then the growth of 
these differences is neither explained by the bib- 
lical narratives, nor, in fact, reconcilable with 
them. For, taking account only of the simplest 
and most obvious division of mankind into the 
white, black, and yellow races,* even Gn 10 (Sayce, 
HCM 120) notices only (except Cush?) tribes 
and nations belonging to the white race; while, 
from the known fixity of racial types, in cases 
where we are able to observe them, it is certain 
that, if the white, black, and yellow races, with 
the many sub-races included in each, have been 
developed from a single original pair, the process 
inust have occupied a vastly longer period of time 
than is allowed by the biblical narrative (which 
places the creation of man at B.C. 4157, or [LXX] 
B.C. 5328), however early after Adam the dis- 
persion of Gn 11° may be supposed to have actually 
occurred. 

3. It does not fall within the province of a 
Dictionary of the Bible to give an account of the 
languages of the world; but a few particulars may 
be stated here for the purpose of indicating the 
general conclusions to which the study of the 
subject has led modern philologists. Prof. Sayce 
writes (Introd. to the Science of Language, 1880, 
li. 31f.): ‘The genealogical classification of lan- 
guages, that which divides them into families and 
sub-families, each mounting up, as it were, to a 
single parent-speech, is based on the evidence of 
grammar and roots. Unless the grammar agrees, 
no amount of similarity between the roots of two 
languages could warrant us in comparing them 
together, and referring them to the same stock. 
.. The test of linguistic kinship is agreement 
‘in structure [7.e. the formation of sentences], 
grammar, and roots. Judged by this test, the 
languages at present spoken in the world probably 
fall, as Prof. Friedrich Miiller observes, into 
“about 100 different families,” between which 
science can discover no connexion or relationship. 
When we consider how many languages have’ 
probably ‘ perished since man first appeared upon 
the globe, we may gain some idea of the number- 
less essays and types of speech which have gone 
to form the language-world of the present day.’ 
Basque is an example of an isolated survival of an 
otherwise extinct family of speech ; and in Tasmania 
four dialects spoken when our colonists first landed 
on the island have recently disappeared. On pp. 


33-64 of the same volume Prof. Sayce gives a list 


* See, further, on the classification of the races of mankind, 
Dr. Tylor’s article and work (ch, 8) referred to above. 


of 75 families of languages, all unrelated to each 
other, and each comprising mostly a variety of 
individual languages or groups of languages. 

Of these families the two best known are the Semitic and 
the Aryan (or Indo-European). The principal languages in- 
cluded in the Semitic family are Assyro-Babylonian, Hebrew, 
Phenician and Punic, the different Aramaic dialects, Arabic, 
the 8. Arabian dialects (Himyaritic or Sabean, and Minzan), 
Ethiopic and allied dialects: all these, though in subordinate 
details they often differ widely, yet display such obvious resem- 
blances in ‘ structure, grammatical form, and roots,’ that they 
are manifestly merely varieties of a common parent-tongue. 
The principal groups included in the Aryan family are the 
Indian group (Sanskrit, with allied languages and many modern 
vernaculars), the Iranian group (Zend, Persian, etc.), the Celtic 
group (Welsh, Cornish, Irish, etc.), the Italian group (Umbrian, 
Oscan, Latin, with the dependent Romance languages), the 
Thrako-Illyrian group, the Hellenic group, the Letto-Slavonic 
group (Slavonic, Russian, Polish, Lithuanian, etc.), and the 
Teutonic group (Gothic, Low German, Anglo-Saxon, English, 
Dutch, High German, Old Norse, Icelandic, Swedish, Danish, Nor- 
wegian) : all these languages, though in details they differ even 
more widely than the Semitic languages, nevertheless exhibit 
so many common features as to make it evident that they are 
but varieties, which have arisen by gradual differentiation, 
under the influence of separation and different local conditions, 
out of a single original parent-tongue, 


Languages, however, differ not only in grammar 
and roots, but also in a manner which it is more 
difficult for those, like ourselves, familiar with only 
one type of language, to realize, viz. ‘ morpho- 
logically,’ or in the manner in which ideas are 
built up into a sentence. Different races do not 
think in the same way; and consequently the 
forms taken by the sentence in different languages 
are not the same. The only type of language 
with which we are practically acquainted is the 
‘inflectional’ type, which prevails in Western 
Asia and Europe, and to which both the Semitic 
and Aryan families belong; but there are besides 
the ‘agglutinative’ type (of which Turkish is an 
example), spoken chiefly in Central Asia, the 
Islands of the Pacific, and many parts of Africa, 
the ‘incorporating,’ of which Basque (in S.W. 
France) is the chief representative, the ‘poly- 
synthetic,’ which prevails throughout America,* 
and the ‘isolating’ (of which Chinese is the best- 
known example), characteristic of Eastern Asia 
(Tibet, Burinah, ete.): all these types of language 
differing in the manner in which ideas are grouped 
by the mind, and combined into sentences (ior 
further particulars reference must be made to 
Sayce, op. cit. i. 118-132, 374 ff., 11. 188 ff. ; Races 
of the OT, 35f.; or Whitney’s art. ‘Philology’ in 
the Encycl. Britannica, ed. 9). It is remarkable, 
as even this cursory description will have indi- 
cated, that the morphological character of a lan- 
guage is correlated, in some hidden way, with the 
geographical and climatic conditions of the country 
in which it originated: thus the different families 
of languages spoken in America, though utterly 
unrelated to each other, are nevertheless all ‘ poly- 
synthetic.’ 

It is an obvious corollary from the radical differ- 
ences which the various families of language 
display, as compared with one another, that, 
whatever may have been the case with the races of 
mankind, the families of language spoken by man- 
kind must have arisen independently at different 
centres of human life. ‘The languages of the 
present world are but the selected residuum of the 
infinite variety of tongues that have grown up and 
decayed among the races of mankind. . . . The 
idioms of. mankind have had many independent 
starting-points, and, like the Golden Age, which 
science has shifted’ from the past to the future, 
the dream of a universal language must be realized, 
if at all, not in the Paradise of Genesis, but in 
the unifying tendencies of civilization and trade’ 
(Sayce, Science of Lang. ii. 322, 323). 

*In polysynthetic languages the sentence is the unit of 
thought ; and in many of them separate words hardly exist. 
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As need hardly be remarked, what the primitive language of 
mankind was, is unknown. Formerly, indeed, it was the general 
belief that it was Hebrew, and all other languages were sup- 
posed to be derived from this (!); see Max Muller, Lectures on 
the Sc. of Lang. 1st series, ed. 1864, p, 132 ff. Leibnitz appears 
to have been the first to point out the absurdity of this 
view, remarking justly (ib. p. 135f.) that ‘to call Hebrew the 
primitive language was like calling branches of a tree primitive 
branches’ ; and the science of comparative philology, which bas 
arisen since Leibnitz’s day, has but confirmed the soundness of 
his judgment. Even among the Semitic languages, Arabic, in 
many. respects, exhibits older and more original features. than 
Hebrew ; besides, unless all analogy is deceptive, the language 
of primitive man must have been of a far more simple, un- 
developed type than any of the existing Semitic languages. 


4. Differences of language and differences of race 
thus point independently to the great antiquity of 
man upon the earth. And their evidence is more 
than confirmed by testimony from other quarters. 
Even during the last ten years the discoveries of 
Petrie and de Morgan in Egypt, and of Hilprecht 
and others in Babylonia, have shown that civiliza- 
tion existed in these two countries at a period 
considerably earlier than had previously been sup- 
posed ; while the existence of inscriptions, sculp- 
tures, paintings, and various objects of art, belong- 
ing certainly to a date not later than B.c. 4000, 
makes it evident that the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion and art in both these countries must have 
preceded that date by many centuries, not to say 
by millennia. And the numerous relics of human 
workmanship, especially stone implements of 
difierent kinds, and bone or other material, 
engraven with figures, which have been found 
during recent years in different parts of Europe 
and America, bear testimony, in the opinion of 
geologists, to a greater antiquity still, and show 
that man, in a rude and primitive stage of develop- 
ment, ranged through the forests and river-valleys 
of these continents, in conipany with mammals now 
extinct, during periods of the so-called ‘glacial 
age,’ when the glaciers (which then extended over 
large parts both of the British Isles and of the 
Continent of Europe) retreated sufficiently to enable 
him to do so (Dawkins, Harly Man, 112-122, 137, 
152 ff., 161-164, 169, etc.). The date at which 
these relics of human workmanship were embedded 
in the deposits in which they are now found, can- 
not be estimated, precisely, in years B.C. ; but the 
late Prof. Prestwich, a geologist not addicted to 
extravagant opinions, assigned to palolithic man, 
as ‘a rough approximate limit, on data very in- 
sufficient and subject to correction,’ a period of 
from 20,000 to 30,000 years from the present time. 


See Prestwich’s Geology (1888), ii. 534; in his Controverted 
Questions of Geology (1895), p. 46, he gives similar but some- 
what higher figures. It was in 1859 that ‘the barriers which 
restricted the age of man to a limited traditional chronology 
were overthrown by the discoveries in the Valley of the Somme 
and Brixham Cave’ (ib. p. 19). ‘Paleolithic’ implements are 
those found in association with extinct mammalia; ‘neolithic’ 
implements, which show a higher type of workmanship, are 
those found with existing species. In the paleolithic period 
the ‘river-drift man’ hunted the elephant and the lion, the 
hippopotamus and the rhinoceros, in the valley of the Lower 
Thames.—See further on this subject Evans, The Ancient Stone 
Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain2, 1897 
a their antiquity, pp. 703-9); Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in 

ritain, 1880 (where, at the end of the several chapters the 
characteristics of the civilization of the successive ages—the 
river-drift hunter, the cave man, the neolithic farmer and 
herdsman [contemporary with the beginnings of organized 
empires in the East], the bronze aye, and the iron age—are 
well indicated) ; Lyell, Antiquity of Man 4, 1873; Lord Avebury 
(Sir J. Lubbock), Prehistoric Times® (1900), esp. ch. 11: G. FB 
Wright, Man and the Glacial Age (in the Intern. Scient. Series), 
1892, p. 242 ff. ; Morris, Man and his Ancestor (a smal} popularly 
written work), 1900, p. 21ff.; Tylor, Anthropology, p. 28 ff 
That man was coeval in Western Europe with the elacial period 
is accepted by Sayce, Races of the OT, p. 23. 2 


The general conclusion, resulting from all that 
has been said, may be summed up in Dr, Tylor’s 
words: ‘ Man’s first appearance on earth goes back 
to an age compared with which the ancients, as 
we call them, are but moderns. The four thousand 


years of recorded history only take us back to a 
prehistoric period of untold length, during which 
took place the primary distribution of mankind 
over the earth and the development of the great 
races, the formation of speech and the settlement 
of the ereat families of language, and the growth 
of culture up to the levels of the old-world nations 
of the East, the forerunners and founders of 
modern civilized life’ (Anthropology, p. 24). 

5. It is thus apparent that there are two great 
facts, the antiquity of man, and the wide distribu- 
tion of man over the surface of the earth, of which 
the )iblical narrative, whether in 11% or else- 
where, takes no account. It is true, of course, 
that 118% accounts ostensibly for the distribution 
of man ‘over the face of the whole earth’; but it 
has been shown above why it does not do so really : 
the dispersion is placed too date to account for the 
known facts respecting both the distribution of 
man and the diversity of races: how, for example, 
can the ‘river-drift inan’ of the glacial, or even 
of the post-glacial, period be brought within the 
scope of the biblical narrative? To say that the 
biblical writers spoke only of the nations of whom 
they knew is perfectly true; but the admission 
deprives their statements of all historical or scien- 
tific value: ‘paleolithic’ and ‘neolithic’ man, 
and the black and yellow historic races, all existed ; 
and any explanation, purporting to account for the 
populations of the earth, and the diversity of 
languages spoken by them, must take cognizance 
of them: an explanation which does not take 
cognizance of them can be no historically true 
account either of the diffusion of mankind, or of 
the diversity of speech. The first 11 chapters 
of Genesis, it may be safely assumed, report 
faithfully what was currently believed among the 
Hebrews respecting the early history of mankind : 
they contain no account of the real beginnings 
of man, or of human civilization, upon the 
earth. 

6. The true explanation of the story in Gn 11™, 
it cannot be doubted, is that which is given by 
Prof. (now Bishop) Ryle in his Barly Narratives 
of Genesis, p. 127ff As in 2#-4 the origin of 
various existing customs and institutions is ex- 
plained in accordance with the beliefs of Hebrew 
antiquity, so in 11" the explanation is given of the 
diversity of languages spoken by different peoples 
inhabiting different parts of the earth. As soon as 
men began to reflect, they must have wondered what 
was the cause of differences of language, which not 
only impressed the Hebrews (Is 33, Dt 28%, Jer 
5%, Ps 114!), but also were an impediment to free 
intercourse, and accentuated national interests 
and antagonisms. ‘The story of the Tower of 
Babel supplied to such primitive questionings an 
answer suited to the comprehension of a primitive 
time. Just-as Greek fable told of the giants who 
strove to scale Olympus, so Semitic legend told of 
the impious aet by which the sons of men sought 
to raise themselves to the dwelling-place of God, 
and erect an enduring symbol of human unity to 
be seen from every side’; and how Jehovah inter- 
posed to frustrate their purposes, and brought upon 
them the very dispersal which they had sought 
to avoid. The narrative thus contains simply the 
answer which Hebrew folk-lore gave to the 
question which differences of language and nation- 
ality directly suggested. At the same time, it is 
so worded as to convey (like the other early narra- 
tives of Genesis) spiritual lessons. Though the 
conception of Deity is naive, and even, it may be 
(v."), imperfectly disengaged from polytheism, the 
narrative nevertheless emphasizes J ehovah’s supre- 
macy over the world; it teaches how the self 
exaltation of man is checked by God; and it 
shows how the distribution of mankind into 
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nations, and diversity of language, is an element 
° ore pets . p ~ g 
in His providential plan for the development and 
progress of humanity. 

_i. No Bab. parallel to Gn 11° has as yet been 
discovered. 


The reference in the fragmentary Brit. Mus. Inscription (K. 
3657), tr. by G. Smith, Chald.-Gen. 160, and mentioned in HUM 
153, is very uncertain ; for though the inser. does seem to speak 
of the erection of some building in Babylon by the order of the 
king, which offended the gods, so that they ‘made an end by 
night’ of the work done by day, the crucial words, rendered 
‘strong place’ and ‘speech,’ are (as is admitted for the latter 
(telle] by Smith himself, p. 163) both extremely doubtful: see 
Delitzsch’s note in the Germ. tr. of Smith’s book, p. 310; and 
for tdzimtu, ‘strong place,’ Del. HWB 37, where it is tr. Weh- 
klage! Cf. the transer. and tr. by Boscawen in SBA vy. (1877) 
p. 303 ff. (where, however, p. 308, ‘speech’ for melik, ‘counsel’ 
(4ZWB 4138), is quite gratuitous). 

In the Jewish Haggada of a later age, the tower was said to 
have been destroyed by mighty winds: see the Orac. Sibyll. iii. 
$7 fF. (whence Jos. Ant.1. iv. 3 [the quotation]=Alex. Polyhistor 
ap. Syncell. Chron., ed. Dindorf, i. 81 C), and Jubilees 1019-25 
(tr. Charles, JQR vi. 208f.): cf. (from Abydenus) Eus. Prep. 
Ev. ix. 14=Eus. Chron., Schoene, i. 33=Syncell. i, 81 D, and 
(from Eupolemus ap. Alex. Polyhistor) ix. 17. 1. From the 
fact that in Jos. and Abyd. (robs cvinovs Oeoir: Bwliovras avarpin 
bai ro unxeévyux) the plural ‘gods’ is used, Stade (J.c. p. 161.) 
conjectured that these authorities have preserved reminiscences 
of an older polytheistice version of the tradition. 


In fact, though the narrative plainly presupposes 
a knowledge of Babylonia, it does not seem itself 
to be of Babylonian origin: if any Bab. legend lies 
at the basis of it, it must have been strongly Heb- 
raized. As Gunkel has remarked, the narrator 
speaks as a foreigner rather than as a native: the 
unfavourable light in which the foundation of 
Babylon is represented ; the idea that the erection 
of what (ex hyp.) can hardly have been anything but 
a Bab. zikkurat (or pyramidal temple-tower*) was 
interrupted by (ex hyp.) a Bab. deity; the mention, 
as of something unusual, of brick and bitumen, as 
building materials, and the false etymology of the 
name ‘ Babel,’ are all features not likely to have 
originated in Babylonia. It does, however, seem a 
probable conjecture (Ewald, Jafrb. ix. [1858] 12f., 
Schrader, Dillm.) that some gigantic tower-like 
building in Babylon, which had either been left 
unfinished or fallen into disrepair, gave rise to 
the legend. The tower in question has often been 
supposed to be Iuriminanki, the zikkwrat of E-zida, 
the great temple of Nebo, in Borsippa (a city 
almost contiguous to Babylon on the 8.W.), the 
ruined remains of which form the huge pyramidal 
mound now ealled Birs Nimroud. This zikkurat, 
remarkably enough, Nebuchadnezzar states had 
been built partially by a former king, but not 
completed: its ‘head,’ or top, had not been set 
up; it had also fallen into disrepair; and Neb. 
restored it.t Others regard it as an objection to 
this identification that E-zida was not actually in 
Babylon; and prefer to think of Itiminanki, the 
zikkurat of E-sagil, the famous and ancient temple 
of:Marduk in Babylon itself, the site of which‘is 
generally + considered to be hidden under the mas- 
sive oblong mound called Babil, about 20 miles 
N. of Birs Nimroud.§ Schrader does not decide 
between F-zida and E-sagil: Dillm. thinks E-sagil 
the more likely, but leaves it open whether, after 
all, the Heb. legend may not have referred to some 
half-ruined ancient building in Babylon, not other- 
wise known tous. The high antiquity of Babylon, 
and the fact that it was the chief centre of a 
region in which the Hebrews placed the cradle of 
the human race, would fit it to be regarded as the 


* Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. p. 615 ff. 

+ The inscr. is tr. in KA7'2 124f., KIB iii. 2, pp. 53, 55. 

t See, however, Hommel in vol. i. p. 2134; and Basyton, § 8, 
in the Encyel. Bivl. ; : ‘ 

§ See the plan of Babylon and its environs in Smith’s DB, 
8.v.3 or in the Lneyct. Bibl. s.v. Views of the two mounds 
referred to may be seen in Smith, s.v. ‘Babel,’ and ‘Babel 
(Tower of)’; Riehm, HW2B, s.v.; or Ball’s Light from the East, 
pp. 220, 221. 


point from which mankind dispersed over the 
earth. 


See, further (besides the Comm.), Cheyne, art. ‘ Babel (Tower 
of)’ in the Hneycl. Bibl. ; and Dr. Worcester in Genesis in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge (New York, 1901), 491 ff. 

S. R. DRIVER. 

TONGUES, GIFT OF.—i. Tur BrBiicaL Evr- 
DENCE.—(a@) Acts of the Apostles. On the first 
day of Pentecost after the Resurrection and 
Ascension (Ac 2'), the disciples, about 120 in 
number (1?°), were assembled together. ‘Suddenly 
there came from heaven a sound as of the rushing 
of a mighty wind, and it filled all the house where 
they were sitting. And there appeared unto them 
tongues parting asunder, like as of fire ; and it [se. 
yAéooa)sat upon each one of them. And they were 
all filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak 
with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance.’ ‘Two wonders are here described—the vision 
of the fiery tongues, apparent to all in the house, 
but, as it seems, to them only; and the speaking 
‘with other tongues,’ which was, as the sequel 
shows, apparent to others also. ‘The latter (v.}) 
consisted in ‘speaking the mighty works of God.’ 
It was not, at first at any rate, addressed to those 
outside. But ‘when this sound was heard, the 
multitude came together,’ and Jews, then present 
at Jerusalem from every nation under heaven, 
heard to their astonishment the brethren speaking 
in their own respective languages (vv.?"”). Some, 
however, ‘mocking, said, They are filled with new 
wine.’ In reply to these latter, St. Peter inter- 
prets the phenomenon by recalling the prophecy of 
Joel, which speaks of an outpouring ot the Spirit 
in the latter days, which shall cause the servants 
and handmaidens of the Lord to see visions and to 
prophesy (vv.!7-48), and deduces it from the Messianic 
ottice of Jesus, in whose exaltation this promise of 
the Holy Spirit is fulfilled (v.**). The phenomenon 
of the fiery tongues reappears no more in the sacred 
narrative; but that of speaking with tongues is 
repeated (Ac 10%+4°) upon the conversion of the 
Gentile household of Cornelius, who with a sudden 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit ‘speak with tongues 
and glorify God.’ This is clearly the same pheno- 
menon as is described in Ac 2", and the identity is 
expressly asserted by St. Peter (11) &amep cal é¢ 
jas év apxn. The ‘speaking with other tongues’ 
is therefore a recurrent phenomenon in the Apos- 
tolie Church; and accordingly we read of the 
twelve disciples at Ephesus (19°), that ‘when Paul 
had laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost 
came on them; and they spake with tongues and 
prophesied.’ In this passage the phenomenon is for 
the first time expressly associated with the exercise 
of the prophetic gift. (On Spitta’s analysis of the 
sources of Ac 2!" see Knowling, p. 100). 

(6) Gospel of St. Mark.—In the doubtful appen- 
dix to this Gospel (16"”), among the wonders which 
are to follow those who believe, it is said ‘they 
shall speak with [new] tongues.’ The word ‘new’ 
isof very questionable genuineness ; if 1t be rejected, 
the passage is a bare reference to ‘speaking with 
tongues,’ and throws little light upon the nature of 
the utterances. 

(c) First Epistle to the Corinthians. —In chs. 
12-14, especially the last-named chapter, we have 
the most circumstantial reference to the phenom- 
enon. In 12+ St. Paul enumerates different 
gifts, which in their diversity proceed from the 
self-same Spirit. JVirst come gifts of ordinary 
teaching (Adyos codias, A. yrdoews), then faith, 
healings, and other miracles, then at the end 
prophecy and the discerning of spirits, followed, 
in the last place of all, by ‘kinds of tongues’ 
(yén), a new qualification, and ‘interpretation of 
tongues,’ which also appears in these chapters 
alone. The enumeration of offices and gifts in 
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vv.8-*) corresponds to that of gifts in vv.+1. The 
teaching offices come first (apostles, prophets, 
teachers), then miracles and healings, then ‘helps’ 
and ‘euidances,’ then, again last of all, ‘ kinds of 
tongues.’ Prophecy and ‘discernings of spirits’ 
are evidently omitted here because of the insertion 
of ‘prophets’ after ‘apostles.’ Then, in the in- 
terrogative clauses that follow, the ‘tongues,’ 
this time with the added mention of ‘ interpreta- 
tion,’ but without the mention of yévn, again bring 
up the rear: ‘Do all speak with tongues? do all 
interpret?’ In ch. 13 the tongues, which St. 
Paul has put Mast in the order of precedence, come 
first in the order of depreciation. ‘Tongues of 
men and of angels’ may be taken as a climax, for 
this purpose, upon the less rhetorical yévn yAwo- 
av (see below, § iii. (0)). Apart from charity, not 
only tongues (however wonderful), but even pro- 
phecy, even works of charity, are worthless. Com- 
pared with it, prophecy, tongues, knowledge itself, 
all belong to our childhood, to our ignorance, to 
the sphere of things temporal. Then in ch. 14, 
after a closing reminder of the subordinate place 
which mvevwatixd are to occupy in our desires as 
compared with charity, the apostle enters in detail 
upon a comparison between the two most con- 
spicuous mvevmarixd, viz. prophecy and tongues. 
Prophecy is the more desirable of the two, because 
it ws addressed to men, and benefits them, whereas 
‘tongues’ are addressed to God, and benefit the 
speaker only (vv.1°). The only exception to this is 
when the speaker (or some other person, v.7"*) can 
interpret his utterances. This would enable the 
rest of those present to join in with their ‘Amen’ 
(v.!6), and so derive some benefit from the prayer. 
Without going into details of exegesis, which in 
this chapter are full of difticulty, it is sufficient to 
emphasize certain points upon which the apostle 
speaks without any obscurity. Firstly, as already 
remarked, the speaker with tongues speaks to God 
only ; his utterance is not a sermon but a prayer 
or psalm (vv.2®14-15), or a thanksgiving (v.‘). 
Secondly, the utterance is unintelligible to the 
hearers, and even to the speaker. TVhe spirit is in 
prayer, but the mind takes no part, it is wnfruitful 
(vv.1415) ; the speaker ‘ edifies himself’ apparently 
by his attitude of ecstatic devotion, not by con- 
scious expression or reception of ideas. Thirdly, 
while ‘interpretation’ is thought of as possible, 
its absence seems to have been the rule, its 
presence the exception (vv. ). Accordingly 
(fourthly), the impression which ‘tongues’ pro- 
duce upon a visitor, especially on a non-believer 
(v.%), is that of an assembly of madmen (ef. Ac 
2); whereas, in the case of prophecy, the non- 
believer, or at any rate the visitor, will be pro- 
foundly stirred, probably to conversion (vv. ”). 
The closing section of the chapter (v.2*:) shows 
the dkxaracracia, which had resulted at Corinth 
from the childish (12-29 1311 1412-20) desire of too 
many of the members of the Church to excel in 
the exercise of abnormal gifts, and from their 
dangerous tendency to value spiritual gifts in pro- 
portion to their abnormal features. The apostle 
exactly inverts this principle. 
li. CLASSIFICATION OF THE DATA.—There is no 
possible doubt that the phenomena of the Church 
of Corinth are homogeneous with those which 
meet us at Ceesarea (Ac 10%) and at Ephesus (Ac 
19°). These two passages are linked together by 
the reference to baptism, and the close relation 
of the tongues to prophecy connects the latter pas- 
sage with the phenomena of Corinth. We ma 
therefore conclude that one feature of the life of 
the Apostolic Churches was the correlation be- 
tween the perceptible presence of the Holy Spirit, 
which began at baptism, but was continued in 
the assemblies and corporate acts of the Churches 


(see vol. ii. pp. 407°, 409%), and certain utterances 
on the part of members of the Churches, some- 
times intelligible and less eestatic (prophecy), some- 
times more ecstatic and not intelligible (tongues). 
On the border-line between the two classes of utter- 
ance would come the interpretation of tongues, a 
gift apparently known to St. Paul, but assumed by 
him to be exceptional, and passed over in the more 
occasional notices of the Acts of the Apostles. 
With these data we can without difficulty class 
the reference in St. Mark 16 (above, i. (4)). It has 
been not infrequently laid down, that while these 
passages refer to one homogeneous group of phenotn- 
ena, that group is separated from the phenomena 
of Ac 2 by a difference in kind. This assumption, 
however, is in too direct conflict with the words 
of St. Peter (Ac 112°) to be admitted. The, homo- 
geneity of the later phenomenon with that of 
Pentecost, here asserted, can be denied only by 
undermining the credit of the Acts as a source. 
But, while we are thus obliged to class the phenom- 
ena of Ac 2 with those of the other passages of 
the NT, it must be recognized that with the 
features common to all passages certain peculiari- 
ties are combined in the narrative of Pentecost. 
First, there is the sound of the rushing wind; 
second, the vision of the fiery tongues; thirdly, 
the intelligibility of the utterances without tne 
‘interpretation, which to St. Paul is necessary if 
the ‘tongues’ are to be understood. But in Ac 
2, as in 1 Co 14, the ‘tongues’ are utterances of 
worship, not of a didactic character, not addressed 
to the Jews (whose attention is attracted by the 
utterances only after they have begun); the 
association with prophecy, implied in the quota- 
tion from Joel, is, to St. Peter apparently, as to 
St. Paul, due simply to identity of origin; and 
in both passages (Ac 2, 1 Co 14”) the impres- 
sion produced upon Jess sympathetic hearers is 
similar. In the attempt, therefore, to interpret 
correctly the data of the NT relating to the 
subject of ‘tongues,’ the only sound method to 
adopt will be to begin from the most circumstan- 
tial account we have,—that of St. Paul,—but, in 
applying the results to other passages, to bear in 
mind any peculiar features which distinguish their 
acé¢ount of what is certainly in substance the same 
phenomenon. 

iii. INTERPRETATION OF THE EVIDENCE. — (a) 
St. Paul, in common with all to whom the Chris- 
tian religion is a revelation from God, assumes 
that the gift of tongues is an energy of the Holy 
Spirit. No doubt he places it lower in value than 
any other spiritual gift enumerated by him. No 
doubt, also, like other gifts of the Spirit, it was 
capable of being simulated by phenomena not due 
to genuine inspiration, There was room here for 
didxpeors (1 Co 121"), But the main criterion to be 
applied by the discerner of spirits was the sub- 
stance of what was said (1 Co 2, ef. 1 Jn 4!, the 
apostle has no sympathy with the heathenish 
idea that an utterance, apart from its intrinsic 
value, could be accredited by its abnormal cireum- 
stances). Now, in the case of an unintelligible 
utterance, like that of é€v yAwooy, no such criterion 
was applicable. The apostle therefore assumes, 
in the case of tongues, that he has to do in each 
instance with the spiritual reality, not with a 
merely natural phenomenon (14+ 1°). We must be 
content with the same assumption, however mind- 
ful that where there is the need of self-control 
(14°) there is the possibility of self-will. The 


Spirit is doubtless really at work, even upon a 
psychical background of obscure, easily perversible, 
mental exaltation. 

(6) If the phenomena of the NT are essentially 
homogeneous, we may safely reject some explana- 
tions which are applicable at most to a limited 
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number of the passages under review. First 
among these may be set aside that based upon 
the eeuy literal and physical sense of y\éooa, 
understood of ‘the tongue’ or organ of speech 
(Eichhorn, Meyer, ete.). This might at first sight } 
be thought applicable to Ac 2. The disciples, as 
the fiery tongues appear to settle upon each of 
them, begin to speak érépais yAéooass (compare the 
probably spurious kcavats of Mk 16"), ze. with 
(literal) tongues other than their own, identified 
with, or symbolized by, the tongues of flame. 
But it cannot be seriously argued that the 
‘tongues’ of this passage are different from the 
‘dialects’ of vv.°*; this identification is quite 
clear in v." rats jyuerépars yAdooas. And this 
carries with it (by Ac 11!) the interpretation of 
Ac 10% 198, where Nadety yAdooas is equivalent to 
Xr. érépais y. in Ac 2. The literal sense claimed for 
y\. in these latter passages has no support in Ps 
381 LXX éddAnoa év yNbooy pov, where the use of 
the possessive indicates the literal sense. But it 
is argued that the literal sense is applicable in 
1Co 12. 14 (but 13'*), where (14%) mpocetxecba 
yiwoon is contrasted with rp. 7@ vot, the tongue (so 
it is urged) being conceived as the passive instru- 
ment of the zvedua, and the plural yAéoou (surely 
a reductio ad absurdum) referring ‘to the various 
motions of the tongue’ (so Thayer-Grimm, s.v.; 
see also Meyer-Heinrici on 12!). TAécca must 
mean an utterance, not merely the moving tongue ; 
this latter sense breaks down in the pl. yAéoou, 
and still more conspicuously in the phrase yév7 
yhwooSv, which clearly points to various kinds of 
utterance, whether foreign languages or not. 

(c) Another sense of yA@éooa which fails of 
general applicability is that (exemplified in Aris- 
totle, Poet. 21 f.) of ‘ unusual word,’ e.g. expressions 
borrowed from the Aramaic, like ‘ Amen,’ ‘Maran 
Atha,’ or ‘ Abba’ (Ernesti, Bleek, ete.). The use 
of such expressions would not be improbable in a 
state of high spiritual tension, and in fact the last- 
named word was regarded by.St. Paul as specially 
characteristic of the Spirit (Ro 8, Gal 4°); but 
there is nothing in his language to connect it 
specifically with ‘tongues,’ which possibly may be 
referred to, though even this is uncertain, in the 
orevaypuol ddddnro of Ro 8°6. Moreover, this sense 
of y\éooa fits ill with the data of Ac 2, and still 
worse with those of 1 Co 14; for these occasional 
borrowed words had a well-recognized meaning, 
and in their use the voids was not d&xapzos. 

(dz) The same principle, to say nothing of other 


considerations, absolutely excludes the idea, which 
has some traditional support in Christian opinion 
from Origen (in Rom. 1) downwards, that the 
apostles, at any rate, if not all those present, 
received at Pentecost the more or less permanent 
power of preaching in foreign languages. To 
begin with (above, §ii.), the speaking with tongues 
is an utterance of worship, not of instruction. It 
has been argued that we never read of the apostles 
needing the services of an interpreter. But neither 
do we read of their ‘speaking with tongues’ on 
any occasion subsequent to Pentecost. St. Paul, 
it is true, claims to possess the gift, but in a con- 
text (1 Co 1418) which excludes any reference to 
preaching. With one exception, indeed, we do not 
read of any apostolic preaching in lands where 
Greek or Aramaic would not be a sufficient 
medium. The partial exception is in the bilingual 
district of Lystra (Ac 14), and here the apostles 
clearly do not follow what is said Avxaonori. 
Ocular evidence at last enables them to realize 
that they are regarded as gods. But though the 


sacred text says nothing of preaching, permanently 
or even temporarily, in foreign tongues, it cer- 
tainly suggests at first sight that a great number 
of foreign languages were supernaturally spoken, 


if only in adoration, on the occasion of the first 
Pentecost. 

(e) This interpretation is not so wholly excluded 
as might appear at first sight by the language of 
1 Co 14. For although the yAdoou are, without 
one to interpret them, unintelligible even to the 
speaker, the possibility of interpretation, clearly 
contemplated by St. Paul, suggests that he re- 
garded the utterances as having a meaning, though 
as a rule not ascertainable (rhyv divauy THs pwvijs, 
v.1). If so, the only difference in Ac 2 would 
be that the interpreter was on that occasion un- 
necessary. 

What, then, is really described in Ac 2? The 
view has been held by both ancient (Greg. Naz. 
Or. 41. xv, Bede, ete.) and modern writers, that 
while the disciples spoke in some one language, 
each group of hearers understood the words as 
spoken in his own; just as St. Vincent Ferrer, 
preaching in Spanish, was said to have been 
understood by English, Flemish, French, and 
Italian hearers, etc. But this is not what the 
narrative describes: we have a miracle of spzech, 
not of hearing only, they began (before the hearers 
had come) to speak érépars yAwoous. But the 
more difficult question is in what precisely does 
the miracle described consist? The hearers are 
not Gentiles, but Jews (2°). Proselytes are in- 
cluded among the Roman visitors (2°, it is con- 
celvable that “Iové. re «x. mpoo. applies to a/l the 
countries enumerated, but the mention of *Iovéaiay 
(v.°) is rather adverse to this); but clearly we 
have to do with the assembly of Jewish pilgrims, 
including perhaps some more permanent visitors 
(xaroccodvres, V.°), Whom a great festival would find 
gathered in the Holy City. Now the list (vv.}) 
is one of countries, not of languages. Of the 
fifteen nationalities or regions enumerated, Judea 
(even if here used by Luke as in Lk 4* for Pales- 
tine generally) and probably Arabia (see ARETAS) 
belong to the domain of Palestinian Judaism 
whose language was West Aramaic. The Jews 
of the Euphrates region, Parthians, Medes, Elam- 
ites (7.¢. of Persia, Elam had ceased to exist as a 
kingdom since the days of Assurbanipal), and 
Mesopotamians represent the Babylonian group of 
Jews, who used an East-Aramaic dialect. 

This leaves us with nine countries, of which five 
fall within Asia Minor, where the Jews, as their 
inscriptions show, spoke Greek (Schiirer, HJP 
§§ 2, 31; this was the case as far north as the 
Crimea). Of the remaining four, Egypt is the 
mother of Hellenistic Judaism, Cyrene was Greek, 
Greek was the language of the Jews in Crete, and, 
as their inscriptions show, of the Jews of Rome. 
Accordingly, the narrative does not appear to carry 
us beyond the area of Greek and Aramaic-speaking 
Judaism. That the Jews of the different countries 
enumerated spoke these languages with dialectical 
differences, is of course more than probable. — It 
might therefore suggest itself that the obstacle 
overcome by the inspiration of Pentecost was 
diversity not of language but of dialect only. 
But we cannot appeal, for confirmation of this, 
to the use of the word éiddexros (in vv.%8), for 
the word means language (e.g. Aramaic as con- 
trasted with Greek, Ac 1?9 21% 2644). A stronger 
point is that the surprise of the hearers turned on 
the fact that the speakers were Galileans (Ac 2’, 
cf. Mt 267), z.e. not merely men of Palestinian 
language ('EGpatu), but men of a marked pro- 
vincial dialect. But, quite apart from the result 
of the above analysis of the list, there is no 
evidence that Jews outside Palestine used any 
language but Greek or Aramaic. The conclusion, 
then, as to the exact implications of the narrative 
is very obscure. We must probably be content 
with a non liquet ; possibly the language of St. 
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Peter (2'7- 18 33, note éxyed, ekéxecv) may permit the 
conjecture that the narrative combines the two 
elements, afterwards treated as distinct, of tongues 
and prophecy. Common to all the NT descriptions 
of the tongues is the feature of utterances not in 
the common language of the speakers ; but whereas 
in 1 Cor. the hearers are, as a rule (¢.¢. without an 
interpreter), in the dark as to the meaning, in 
Ac 2 the meaning is clear to both Greek-speaking 
and Aramaic-speaking Jews without any such aid : 
they hear the praises of God each in the tongue 
wherein he was born. 

(7) It has been necessary, in order to test the 
possibility of a definite interpretation of the data, 
to reduce the narrative of the first Christian Pente- 
cost to its framework of definite prose statement, 
so far as the nature of the yAéoou, our special 
subject of inquiry, is concerned. If our conclusion 
on this point is necessarily indefinite, we must re- 
mind ourselves that the yA@oour are but one element 
in an event of momentous significance, the baptism 
(Ac 1°) of the Christian Society for its mission to 
mankind. The baptism of Pentecost takes its 
place, in intimate context with the Resurrection 
and Exaltation of Christ, as the experience which 
lies behind, and is needed to render conceivable, 
the abrupt psychological transition which trans- 
formed the cowed, perplexed, scattered disciples of 
a few weeks before into the band that in the suc- 
ceeding narrative sets out upon its march with 
Joyous swing, conquering and to conquer. That 
the Spirit was then really given is impossible for 
believers in the Resurrection of Christ to doubt. 
That His coming was overwhelming in its sudden- 
ness and intensity, and was attended by physical 
signs not repeated in their fulness on any later 
occasion, is not less credible than the reality of the 
‘promise of the Father’ and of its fulfilment. 
That these signs should be not only unaccount- 
able by ordinary causes, but in some details in- 
capable of precise definition, is a small thing, and 
antecedently probable. Beyond this it is hardly 
possible to go. 

iv. LATER History.—There is no clear evidence 
of tongues as a religious phenomenon anterior to 
NT times, nor of their survival in the early Church 
after the apostolic age. Kestatic utterances appear 
to have occurred in some forms of OT prophecy 
(2S 19° etc.), but no mention is made of ‘ tongues’ 
as a feature of them. Even in heathen religions, 
as St. Paul hints (1 Co 12)), there were analogous 
phenomena which it was necessary to remember in 
the attempt to ‘discern’ the true work of the Holy 
Spirit. This suggests that profound religious ex- 
citement, to whatever cause it may be due, tends 
to find expression in abnormal utterance. In the 
NT this tendency gradually gives way to more 
normal forms; in Eph 518! we catch, as it were, 
the last echoes of glossolalic speech ; in the later 
Epistles we hear no more of it. Jrenzeus (Her. 
Vv. vi.) can still tell us, speaking apparently from 
hearsay, of brethren who prophesied, and spoke 
through the Spirit in all kinds (wavrodamais) of 
tongues; but Chrysostom (on 1 Co 14) frankly de- 
clares that the gifts described by St. Paul were 
unknown in the Church of his day. That the gift 
of tongues really survived even down to the time 
of Irenveus is, in the absence of corroborating 
evidence, difficult to believe. His rather vague 
statement may rest on some report as to the Mon- 
tanists of Asia Minor, but in their case again the 
definite evidence we possess points to ‘prophecy’ 
rather than ‘tongues’ as the distinctive form of 
their ecstatic speech. 

Of more modern examples of such utterances 
among the Franciscans of the 13th cent., the early 
Quakers, Jansenists, Methodists, the French Pro- 


phets of the Cevennes, and particularly the Irving- 
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ites whose ‘tongues’ (1832-3) have been described 
by several competent observers, we will only 
observe that it would be harsh and unjust to 
ascribe all such phenomena to the studied attempt 
to reproduce those of the apostolic Church. In 
whatever way we may explain these utterances, 
and however good reason there may be to suspect 
occasional simulation, the spontaneity of the 
phenomena in general must be freely admitted. 
But, for reasons suggested above, great caution 
is necessary in applying them to the interpretation 
of the NT data. 

LITERATURE. — On the last-named class of phenomena, 
Plumpire’s excellent article in Smith’s DB gives useful refer- 
ences; see also Miller, Jrvingism. On the NL data the litera- 
ture is considerable. The Commentaries, e.g. those of Meyer- 
Wendt and Knowling on Ac 2, of Meyer-Heinrici, Godet, Edwards 
on 1Co 12. 14, sum up and discuss the various explanations. 
Among many separate essays we Iay mention those of Schneck- 
enburger (Beitr. 1832); Wieseler (in SK, 1838); Hilgenfeld, 
Glossolalie, Leipzig, 1850; Zeller, Acts of the Ap., Eng. tr. vol. 
i. p. 171 (the abiest anti-miraculous discussion; denies any 
historical foundation for Ac 2); Rossteuscher, Gave d. 
Sprachen im Apost. Ztltr. (Marb. 1855, Irvingite); P. Schaff, 
Church History, vol. i. § 24; Weizsicker, Apost. Ztltr. p. 
589 ff. ; A. Wright, Some NZ Problems, 277f%. In these works 
references will be found to many other discussions, an enumera- 
tion of which is beyond the limits of this article. 

A. ROBERTSON. 

TOOLS.— In Syria, since its conquest by the 
Arabs in the 7th cent., little or no progress has 
been made in the mechanical arts: workmen still 
use much the same kinds of tools and methods of 
working as their ancestors did ten centuries ago. 
It is only within the last 40 er 50 years that 
European implements have come into use. It would 
occupy too much space to give an account oi the 
tools used in the different handicrafts of Syria; it 
may be suflicient to mention a few employed in 
masonry, carpentry, and smith work. 

Masonry.—In Syria, in very early times, stones 
were hewn from the rock by a pointed hammer 
called the 6k (see HAMMER), and the larger the 
stone the less, of course, was the labour of cutting. 
This seems to have been the reason for the great 
size of the stones in the oldest part of the temple 
of Baalbek. When the wedge came into use for 
splitting rocks, smaller stones were quarried, and 
consequently buildings were more quickly con- 
structed. The masons of Lebanon, who are still 
acknowledged to be the most skilful builders in 
Syria, use no means, such as cranes, for lifting a 
stone to its position on the wall they are building. 
If a stone is too large to be carried, an inclined 
plane is made of trunks of trees, or of stones and 
earth, and the stone is rolled to its place. Chisels 
are used only for giving a fine edge to a stone, or 
for carving. For other tools see HAMMER. 

Carpentry.—The tools of the Lebanon carpenters 
are the very same as those used by the ancient 
Egyptian workmen ; only, instead of being of fiint 
or bronze, they are of steel. Of all his tools, the 
kadwm or adze is the most useful to the Syrian 
carpenter ; it is hammer, chisel, and plane in one. 
In the early part of this century planes were not 
used by the carpenters in the higher villages of 
Lebanon; planks of wood were smoothed by the 
adze. The ancient Egyptian adze appears to have 
been, at first, a sharp flint fastened by thongs to a 
handle, and replaced by a blade of bronze when 
metals came into use. The axe passed through 
similar changes. The bow and drill are still in 
use for boring holes in wood; the awl is a shoe- 
maker’s tool. These tools with the saw are the 
ordinary implements of a Syrian carpenter, and 
are carried about by him when seeking work. 
European tools are, however, becoming common. 

Smith.—The hammers and tongs are very much 
the same in form as those used in Europe, but 
very roughly made. Anvils are simply cubical 
masses of iron having the upper surface faced with 
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steel. The original bellows was a tube through 
which the workman blew into the fire; then goat- 
skin bags were employed ; and the form of bellows 
used by the coppersmiths of Syria at the present 
time is almost the same as that depicted on the 
tombs of ancient Egypt. The modern worker in 
iron requires a more powerful instrument, and two 
large circular bellows are placed so that he may 
take advantage of the weight of his body in work- 
ing them. See, further, the separate articles on 
various tools. W. CARSLAW. 


TOPARCHY (rorapyfa).—A word used only in 
1 Mae 11°, and there to denote three ‘ provinces’ 
(RV; AV ‘ governments’) to which the name vouss, 
or ‘nome’ (AV and RV ‘governments’), is given 
in 1 Mac 10-35 11°) . The three toparchies — 
Apherema, that is, Ephraim-Ophrah, Lydda, and 
Ramathaim—were detached from Samaria and 
added to Judzea some time before the war between 
Alexander Balas and Demetrius Soter, and their 
possession was contirmed to Jonathan Maccabeeus 
by Demetrius 11. Nikator. 

The toparchy was a small administrative division, 
corresponding to the Turkish Nahieh, which was 
administered by a toparch as the Nahich is by a 
mudir. According to Pliny (v. 14), Judea was 
divided imto ten, or, according to Josephus (BJ 
Il. ili. 5), into eleven toparchies. See Schiirer, 
oP wee 1. Lb IAT, C. W. WILSON. 


TOPAZ.—In four passages of the OT (Ex 28” 
391°, Ezk 28%, Job 28°) the Heb. word a1e8 [7 ra- 
phatum] is rendered ‘topaz’ by AV and RV, in 
accordance with LXX rordfiov and Vule. topazius. 
The other ancient VSS vary their rendering, Pesh. 


using Le L,2;0, and [dar gso, whilst Tare. 


has 72m and xp Nop. The LXX and Vulg. also 
employ rord(iov, topazion, as representing 1a at Ps 
119!*7; but the Pesh. there contents itself with the 
vague term ‘ precious stones,’ -and the Targ., still 
more correctly, span (Gr. éBpvfov). In the NT the 
topaz is mentioned but once (Rev 21”), as the 
ninth of the foundation stones of the New Jeru- 
salem. The two passages in Ex. name it as the 
second stone in the first row on the high priest’s 
breastplate, and it is usually’ believed to have 
borne the name of Simeon. ‘he comparison used 
in Job implies its costliness, and indicates the 
quarter from which it was chiefly derived: ‘The 
topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it [wisdom].’ In 
Ezek. the wearing of it is a mark of regal splendour: 
‘Every precious stone was thy [the king's] cover- 
ing, the sardius, topaz,’ etc. There is a fair 
amount of probability in the derivation of the Heb. 
name 7708 from the Sansk. pita, ‘yellow,’ and in 
the suggestion that the Gr. form and those derived 
from it are merely a transposition of the Heb.,¢p d 
forptd. Codex Amiatinus in Rev 21” spells the 
word with a d, topadius. 

The question whether the topaz of the Bible is 
identical with our gem of that name has been 
rendered somewhat difficult by the well-known 
description of the stone in Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
XXXvli. 8— 


‘Egregia etiam nunc sua topazio gloria est, e virenti genere, 
et cum primum reperta est, prelate ommibus. Accidit in 
Arabiz insula, que Cytis vocabatur, in quam devenerant 
Troglodyte preedones fame et tempestate fessi, ut, cum herbas 
radicesque foderent, erucrunt topazion. Hc Arehelai sen- 
tentia est. Juba Topazum insulam in Rubro mari a continenti 
stadiis ccc abesse dicit; nebulosam et ideo quesitam sxpius 
navigantibus nomen ex ea causa accepisse, topazim enim Troglo- 
dytarum lingua significationem habere quivrendi.... Kadem 
sola nobilium limam sentit.’ 


We need uot discuss the etymology: the two 
important points are the greenness of the gem and 
its softness. The first of these is not fatal to 
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the identification, seeing that we know of green 
topazes ; the second is. Pliny may have included 
the chrysolite and the peridot under this name. 
Yet it does not follow that all the ancient miner- 
alogists agreed with him. It would not be easy to 
find a more apt description of our topaz than in 
the first few words of Strabo’s interesting account, 
LTewypagixd, XVi.— 

Ailos 93 tors Singavas, ypuroedts drordurov Slyyos, brov peed” 
Hespoey perv oF foediov iDéiv Earl, wEpieuysiros yap? vixtup d’ épwoty of 
cuarsyoyres* xEpizolanpevrss O08 ayyEioy onieeov yapiy pos) Turk poy 
avoppurrouct. xxi nv cLoTn[Lm AVI puro arodEEyLezveY EIS THY GuAcExiY 
775 bias Taur7s, xl rHyy CUvEywyhy, CITuEpxoumivwy ixd Tay 77S 
Aiyirrou Buciriay. 


The statements which have appeared as to the 
chemical composition of the topaz differ strangely. 
Streeter (Precious Stones, p. 221), referring to the 
distinction between Oriental and Occidental topazes, 
says that the former consist of pure alumina, 
the Jatter being more than half alumina and for 
the rest composed of silica and fluorine. On the 
other hand, it has been spoken of as a silicate 
of aluminium associated with the fluorides of 
aluminium and silicon. In shape it is an ortho- 
rhombic prism with a cleavage transverse to the 
long axis. It has the power of double refraction, 
and becomes electric when heated or rubbed. It 
is almost as hard as the diamond, but there are a 
few engraved specimens—an antique one, for in- 
stance, at St. Petersburg, with the constellation 
Sirius. Australia produces green and yellow stones. 
Exquisite transparent ones, clear and bright as 
the most sparkling water, come from Tasmania— 
gouttes @eau, the French call them. In Saxony 
pale violet are found; in Bohemia sea-green ; in 
Brazil red, from pale to deep carmine. 

Pliny’s influence is very apparent in The Lapi- 
darium of Marbodus— 

‘From seas remote the yellow Topaz came, 
Found in the island of the self-same name ; 
Great is the value, for full rare the stone, 

And but two kinds to eager merchants known. 
One vies with purest gold, of orange bright ; 
The other glimmers with a fainter light : 

Its yielding nature to the file gives way, 

Yet bids the bubbling caldron cease to play. 
The land of gems, culled from its copious store, 
Arabia sends this to the Latian shore : 


One only virtue Nature grants the stone, 
Those to relieve who under hemorrhoids groan.’ 


Ruskin, in his lecture on the symbolic use of 
precious stones in heraldry, states that the topaz 
is ‘symbolic of the Sun, like a strong man running 
his race rejoicing, standing between light and 
darkness, and representing all good work.’ It is 
curious to compare this with Marbodus, in his 
Prose on the Twelve Foundation Stones: ‘Con- 
templativee solidum vite preestat officium.’ 

J. TAYLOR. 

TOPHEL (ssh, Téfor).—A place named in de- 
fining the situation of Dt 1%. It has been fre- 
quently identified (since Robinson, bi’P? ii. 167, 
187, following a suggestion of Hengstenberg) with 
et-Tafile in Gebal, about 15 miles 8.8.E. of the 
Dead Sea, but phonetic, apart from other, reasons 
make this identification very uncertain (see Driver 
or Dillm. ad loc.). 


TOPHET, TOPHETH.— A word of doubtful 
origin, disputed etymology, rare occurrence, and 
somewhat uncertain meaning. Milton refers to it, 
and gives his idea of it in thé lines— 

‘The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 


And black Gehenna call’d, the type of hell.’ 
PL i. 404, 405. 


It appears only in the OT, and is never reproduced 
in the NT. [t is not found in the apocryphal 
books, and its earliest occurrences in Christian 
literature seem to be in Eusebius (Onom.) and 


— 
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Jerome (on Jer 7*!), Even in the OT its range is 
very limited. It is peculiarly a term of Jeremiah’s. 
It.is found once in the historical books (2 K 231°), 
once in the poetical books (Job 175), once in Isaiah 
in a modified form (Is 30%), and elsewhere only 
in Jeremiah (73! 19% 12-18-14)" Ewald is of opinion 
that the use of the term Yopheth in the special 
sense which it has in 2 Kings was not customary 
so early as Isaiah’s time (Hist. of Israel, iv. 209, 
Longmans’ tr.). The Hebrew form in all the 
occurrences but one is npr. In the Isaianie pas- 
sage, however, it is aarp. This latter form is prob- 
ably constructed by extension from nzh, as we 
have vx from vy, a= from nve (so Dillm. Jes. ad 
loc.) ; although some (e.g. Stade, Gesch. i. 610) have 


had recourse, in endeavouring to explain it, to such | 


expedients as changing the vocalization so as to 
get mhen (=‘his Topheth’), or detaching the final 4 
and connecting it (as the interrogation 7) with the 
word that follows (see the Dictionaries, and Klost., 
Bredenk., Cheyne [SBOT], Marti, e¢ a/.). The pro- 
nunciation of the word is uncertain. In the Mas- 
soretic text the vocalization of bosheth, ‘shame,’ 
has probably been given it as a thing of evil name, 
and the LXX makes it Tapheth. In the ancient 
Versions, indeed, it takes different forms, ¢.9. 
Thopheth (Vulg.), Taped (LXX, Aq., Symm.), Oapéd 
(LXX in some copies, Aq., Theod,), 06¢6 (Aq.). 
In Is 30 the rendering of the LXX is draitnOjon 
or drarnOjon; in Jer 19° diudrrwors; in Jer 19% 
6 divarimTwy (in some copies); and in Jer 194 again 
diarTwoews (in some copies). The AV makes it 
Tophet in all cases except 2 K 231°, where it is 
Topheth. RV has Topheth throughout. 

The passage in’ Job may be at once discounted. 
There the word is an ordinary descriptive noun, 
formed probably from a root meaning to ‘spit,’ 
and so expressing something abhorred or abomin- 
ated. Job describes himself as become ‘an open 
abhorring’ (RV text), ‘one in whose face they spit’ 
(RV margin); wrongly rendered by the AV ‘I was 
as a tabret,’ on the supposition that nga ‘spitting’ 
is akin to 4A ‘timbrel.’ In the other passages the 
word is a local name, and means properly ‘the 
Topheth,’ the article being attached to it except 
where it has the prepositions 2, 3 connected with 
it. The extended form 757, however, is anarth- 
rous, and is probably to be rendered ‘@ Topheth is 
prepared of old,’ asin RV. 

In its various occurrences. the term is associated, 
directly or indirectly, with the valley of shameful 
name, known in the OT variously as ‘the valley 
of Hinnom’ (only in Jos 158 186", Neh 11°), ‘the 
valley of the son of Hinnom’ (e.g. Jos 158* 18164, 
2 Ch 28° 338, Jer 7% 19°), ‘the valley of the 
children of Hinnom’ (2 K 23! Kéthibh), or simply 
‘the valley’ (Jer 2% 31%), in which the idola- 
trous Jews, especially in the times of Ahab and 
Manasseh (cf. 2 Ch 28° 335), practised the cruel 
rites of the worship of Molech, and offered human 
sacrifices. It is with reference to the reforms of 
Josiah and the steps which he took to defile the 
impious and horrid place, and prevent any man 
thereafter from making ‘ his son or his daughter to 
pass through the fire to Molech,’ that mention is 
made of Topheth in the narrative of the OT. The 
passage in 2 Kings is the passage of primary 
interest in the study of the term. But the pas- 
sages in the Prophets have also their contribution 
to make. 

In the paragraph in Isaiah which gives the 
oracle concerning the destruction of Assyria, 
Jehovah is represented as Himself coming from 
afar to execute vengeance on the oppressors of 
Israel. His people look on and sing their song of 
gladness, while judgment is done upon their 
enemies certainly and completely. The declaration 
of the certainty and completeness of the over- 


throw of the Assyrian takes the form of an 
announcement that for the king, or for his god, 
‘a opheth,” a place of burning and abhorrence 
like that in the unclean valley of Hinnom, ‘is 
prepared of old’ and ‘made ready,’ a place of fire 
which Jehovah Himself hath made ‘deep and 
large,’ the pile whereof is ‘fire and much wood’; 
‘the breath of the Lord, like astream of brimstone, 
doth kindle it’ (RV). It is a destruction utter 
and abhorrent, prepared and ordained in the 
Divine counsels. In Jeremiah the associations 
and applications of the word are different. It is 
used in connexion with Judah’s sin and the doom 
of Jerusalem. There is a retributive judgment of 
God, the prophet declares, that is to overtake the 
stubborn, idolatrous, impenitent people, against 
which the sanctity of Shiloh and Jerusalem and 
the Temple will be no protection. The place 
which witnessed their wickedness shall witness 
their punishment. Topheth and the valley of Hin- 
nom shall no more be known as such, but shall be 
called ‘the valley of slaughter.” Where the Jews 
had built their high places and had made their 
children pass through the fire to Molech, there 
they shall see the awful defilement and _over- 
whelming destruction of war (ch. 77°). This is 
repeated in ch. 19 in connexion with the figure 
of the broken vessel. The city is to be polluted 
by appalling carnage; the hardened people are to be 
punished with a destruction so terrible that Topheth 
shall be filled with their dead bodies ‘ till there be 
no place.’ The new announcement, toa, of retribu- 
tion that is made by Jeremiah in response to 
Pashhur’s vengeance is introduced by the state- 
ment (ch, 19") that he ‘came from-Topheth whither 
the Lord sent him to prophesy.’ 

These being the occurrences of the word, what 
can be gathered with respect to the position and 
the exact sense of Topheth? Some have taken 
Topheth to be simply a synonym for Gehinnom. 
But it is clear that the two terms do not designate 
precisely one and the same thing. Several of the 
passages in view speak of Topheth as im the valley 
of Hinnom—a locality, or, it might be, an object 
in it. This does not settle, however, the question 
of the situation of Topheth. It is still uncertain 
where the Hinnom Valley lay, and with what it is 
to be identified in the topography of the Holy 
City. Authorities are still divided on the ques- 
tion whether it is the valley to the east. of Jeru- 
salem, the Kidron’ Valley (Sir'C. Warren); the 
central valley, the Tyropeon (Sayce, Robertson 
Smith, Schwarz, ete.) ; or the Wady er-Rabali or 
Rubdbeh, the deep ravine to the west and south, 
between the slopes of the ‘Hill of Evil Counsel’ 
and the steep sides of Zion (see article HINNOM, 
VALLEY OF). This leaves the precise position of 
Topheth in suspense. It is true that in the narra- 
tive of Josiah’s reforms in 2 K 23 much is said of 
Kidron, but it does not follow that Topheth was 
on the east of Jerusalem. Far less can that 
position be argued out from the statement in Jer 
19 that the valley of Hinnom is ‘by the entry of 
the east gate,’ as it is erroneously rendered by the 
AV. For the gate Harsith or Harsuth mentioned 
there is not the ‘Sun-gate’ or the ‘east gate,’ but 
probably the ‘Sherd-gate,’ ‘the gate of potsherds’ 
(RV), so called perhaps from the fragments of 
potter’s work scattered about there. Neither does 
the allusion to ‘the graves of the children of the 
people’ (2 K 23°) carry us far, although Sir Charles 
Warren thinks we may infer from it that Topheth 
was near the common burial-place. Nor, again, is 
much to be made of tradition. Jerome describes 
the place as a green and fertile spot in the Hinnom 
Valley ‘watered by the springs of Siloam ’—J2/um 
locum significat, qui Silow fontibus irrigatur e¢ est 
amnanus atque nemorosus hodieque hortorum prebet 
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delicias (on Jer 7*'). This might point to its being 
at the mouth of the Tyropeon or on the south of 
the Kidron. Tradition, again, places the site of 
Aceldama among the rock-hewn tombs of the ‘ Hill 
of Evil Counsel,’ and Eusebius speaks of ‘the place 
called Thapheth’ as if it had been regarded on to 
his own day as situate ‘in the suburbs of Ab lia,’ 
near ‘the Fuller’s Pool and the Potter’s Field or 
the place Aceldama’ (Onom. sub voc. Odged). But 
there must have been some inconstancy in the 
traditional account, or either Jerome or Eusebius 
must have made a mistake. Tor Jerome speaks of 
Aceldama as on the south (ad australem plagam 
montis Sion), while Eusebius says it was év Bopelots. 
If, however, the ‘Potter’s Field’ is ‘the Field of 
Blood,’ and the gate Harsith (Jer 72) is the ‘Sherd- 
gate,’ Topheth might be located somewhere on the 
south and west of Jerusalem and on the eastern 
side of the Hinnom Valley. Sir Charles Warren 
(cf. Smith’s DB, sub voc. ‘Hinnom’) points out 
that where the Wady er-Rubdbeh joins the Kidron 
there is ‘an open plot of ground’ which might be 
the spot that Jerome identified with Topheth. 
These references, however, are meagre, and leave 
us uncertain as to the strength or the antiquity 
of the tradition behind them. 

On the origin and etymology of the word much 
has been written that is doubtful, not to say purely 
fanciful. Some have attempted to connect it ah 
the Greek @arrev in the phrase rupi Odrrev (Ges.), 
or with the Greek ri¢eyv and the Hebrew 75x= 
cook, nysn=cooked pieces for offerings (ef. Lv 61). 
Jerome, deriving it probably from snp, interpreted 
it as=datitudo. Some of the great Rabbis (e.g. 
Rashi and D. Kimchi) understood it to come from 
npa=strike, beat, with reference to the supposed 
beating of drums and other instruments to drown 
the cries of the sacrificial victims in the cruel rites 
of the Molech worship —a practice the alleged 
existence of which is not borne out by any 
sufficient evidence in ancient writers. Others 
have had recourse to peculiar foreign forms, to 
Assyro-Persian roots, to the Egyptian Owv@ or 
@46, etc. (Andr. Miiller). Some, again, have taken 
the original idea to have been that of beauty, with 
reference to Jerome’s description of the place. 
With this in view, Rosenmiiller, ¢.g., was bold 
enough to connect it with 72:=Zo be fair, as if the 
primitive form had been nsin. With a somewhat 
similar idea, others, pointing to the mention in 
succession of tabrets (o°2n) and Topheth in Is 30° *, 
look again to the verb ;2n=strike (a timbrel or the 
like), and attach to the word Topheth the sense of 
‘ Music-grove,’ as if it had been originally part of 
the royal garden, defiled at a later period by idol- 
worship and abominable, idolatrous sacrifice (H. 
Bonar in Smith’s DB). 

Dismissing these fanciful conjectures, we have to 
choose between two explanations which alone have 
much reason in them. One of these seeks the 


origin of the term in a root sn, Arabic W8as = 
to spit owt, and so to regard with contempt or 
loathing. In this case the idea will be that of 
‘place of abhorrence,’ ‘place of abomination’ 
(Bottcher, Riehm, Pressel, etc.). This is favoured 
by the fact that there does exist a descriptive noun 
n2h, which appears to have this meaning, in Job 
176. The other explanation looks to a.root ex- 
pressing the notion of burning, which is supposed 
by some to show itself in a Persian toften (Ges.), 
in the Greek rég¢pa, the Latin tepidus (Streane). 
In this case the idea would be that of ‘ place of 
burning.’ This, again, is understood by some to 
refer to the disposal of the dead, by others to the 
offering of sacrifices, in particular to the burning 
of human sacrifices, as in the worship of Molech. 
The difficulty in the way of the first of these 
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suppositions is that, except in special cases (¢.9. 
that of Saul, 1S 31; that of the victims of 
plague, Am 6! ete.), the Hebrew dead were not 
burned, but buried. With regard to the second 
supposition, the question is whether, as it is ordin- 
arily put, it will suit the various passages. In 
the case of Is 30%, e.g., Dillmann is of opinion 
that it is a vast human holocaust that is in view ; 
while Robertson Smith thinks that the imagery 
of the passage would be rendered discordant if the 
notion of the sacrifices in the valley of Hinnom 
were introduced. The latter scholar, therefore, 
gives the question another application. He seeks 
an Aramaic origin for the word, and he connects 
its use with such sacrifices as the Harranian. He 
points to the fact that at the time when the term 
‘first appears in Hebrew, the chief foreign in- 
fluence in Judaan relivion was that of Damascus’ 
(2K 16). This, he thinks, makes the theory of 
an Aramaic origin not improbable. He notices, 
further, that the Arabic word othfiyad and the 
Syriac ¢fayad are names for ‘the stones on which 
a pot is set, and then for any stand or tripod set 
upon a fire.’ He supposes that a variant form 
tfath might have existed which would be quite 
according to analogy, and takes nan to be an 
Aramaic term for ‘a fireplace, or for the framework 
set on the fire to support the victim.’ He points 
out further, that among the Semites human sacri- 
fices were disposed of ordinarily by burning, and 
that the victims generally were not burned on the 
altar or within the sanctuary, but outside the city. 
His view, therefore, is that the passage in Isaiah 
refers to ‘a rite, well known to Semitic religion, 
which was practised at Tarsus down to the time of 
Dio Chrysostom, and the memory of which survives 
in the Greek legend of Heracles-Melkarth, in the 
story of Sardanapalus, and in the myth of queen 
Dido’—the annual rite commemorating the death 
of the local god in fire. Thus ‘the Topheth’ is taken 
to be the ‘ fireplace,’ or pyre, the deep pit dug in 
the valley of Hinnom for the purpose of the most 
distinctive act in the performance of these horrid 
rites —the burning of the victims. It may be 
added that Ewald, who places the deep valley of 
Ben-Hinnom on the south of the ‘long, broad 
ridge’ to which ‘the ancient name of Zion origin- 
ally belonged,’ takes Topheth to be a glowing 
furnace in the valley, and regards everything as 
pointing to the conclusion that it was Manasseh 
who first built it. 

LITERATURE.—Commentaries on the OT passages (Dillmann- 
Kittel, Marti, and Skinner on Isaiah, Duhm on Jeremiah), the 
Lexicons, the Bible Dictionaries (Herzog’s PRE, Riehm’s 1WB, 
Smith’s DB, sub voc. ‘Hinnom,’ ‘Gehinnom,’ ‘Gehenna’); the 
books on the geography of the Holy Land (Robinson, etc.) ; 
Ewald’s Hist. of Isr. iii. pp. 123, 124, iv. p. 208, etc., Longmans’ 
tr.; Bottcher’s De Inferis, p. 85; W. R. Smith’s el. of the 
Sem.? pp. 372-378. S. D. F. SALMOND. 


TORAH.—See LAw. 
TORCH.—See LAM? and LANTERN. 


TORMAH (a2 ‘fraud, deceit’; B év xpvdy, A 
pera OHpwy).—In the margin of Jeg 97! ‘in Tormah’ 
is given as an alternative rendering of the Hebrew 
word translated ‘craftily’ (AV ‘privily’). Some 
commentators have suggested that Tormah is a 
corruption of Arumah (v.#); but there is no 
evidence one way or the other. The text certainly 
appears to be corrupt. See Moore, ad loc. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TORTOISE.—The AV tr. of ay gab (Lv 11”); 
RV has ‘ great lizard’; prob. the land monitor is 
meant. See CHAMELEON, LIZARD. 


TOU (:yn).—King of HAMATH on the Orontes, 
who sent an embassy to congratulate David on 
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his defeat of HADADEZER, with whom Tou hin- 
self had waged frequent wars, 1 Ch 18% In the 
parallel passage, 28 8, the name appears as Toi, 
which, however, is less probable philologically (see 
Driver, Text of Sam. 217). In 2Sam. the LXX 
has, B Oovov, A and Luc. Gael; in 1 Chron., B Oda, 
A Qoot, Luc. Goda. J. A. SELBIE. 


TOWER.—(A) In OT for 4. S339 migdal. The 
migdal served sometimes to detend a city wall, 
and in particular an angle in the wall or a gate 
(2 Ch 147( 26%), Engines for casting arrows and 
stones were sometimes placed in the towers (261%). 
A single tower sometimes served as a citadel 
(Gn 114, Jg 9%). In the country, towers were 
erected for the protection of the flocks and herds, 
and to safeguard the roads (2 K 17°, 2 Ch 26" 277). 
The pilgrim route from Damascus to Mecca is 
dotted with towers which protect the wayside 
wells (Doughty, Arabia Deserta, i. 9,13). A vine- 
yard was sometimes watched from a migddl (Is 5”, 
ef. Mt 21°), sometimes from a mere ‘ booth’ (72D 
sukkah). The towers of Jerusalem are mentioned 
generally in Ps 48", Is 338; see also Neh 3! (towers 
of HAMMEAH and of HANANEL; cf. also Ryle’s 
note im loco); v." (tower of the furnaces; cf. 
Ryle, and see JERUSALEM, vol. ii. p. 593, for this 
tower and the next mentioned) ; vv.*7 (the [great] 
tower that lieth out); Ca 44 (tower of David) ; 
740) (the tower of Lebanon which looketh toward 
Damascus). ‘The tower of Babel’ (it should be 
noted here) is not a biblical phrase; the presump- 
tion of men was shown not in the height of the 
tower, which is hyperbolically expressed, but in the 
whole scheme enabodied in the building of ‘ the city 
and the tower.’ That ‘the name.of the LorD is a 
strong tower’ (Pr 18'°) may mean either of two 
things: (1) that God Himself is a protection, or 
(2) that the mention of His name in an adjuration 
often stops aa intended act of violence. The 
second sense raay be illustrated from the tradition 
that the prophet Mohammed once spared a female 
captive who exclaimed, ‘I take refuge in God 
(audhu biliahi) from thee. Mie 48, in which 
Zion is addressed, ‘O tower of the flock,’ is taken 
by Nowack (7 doco) and others as a later addition. 
Jerusalem is here represented, it is said, as already 
desolate, as a lonely tower from which grazing 
flocks are watched. A more natural interpretation 
of the phrase is suggested by Is 14. Zion is the 
tower in which the tlock of God takes refuge from 
the enemy. 

2. ‘Tower’ stands also for migddl (Ezk 29” 305) 
in EV, where RVm more correctly gives a proper 
name ‘from Migdol’ (LXX dd Maydédov). 3, 703 
bahan, jin2 bahon (pl. oyna bahiinim), a tower 
used by besiegers for observing and (sometimes) 
for attacking a city; Is 23%. The prophet Jere- 
miah is compared (Jer 6°’) with one of these towers, 
because he was the herald and (in a sense) the 
instrument of God’s judgments on Jerusalem; ef. 
zk 4°, where the prophet is directed to besiege 
the city in dumb show. The rendering of Jer 
6 in RVm ‘trier’ is supported by LXX and 
Pesh. (Lee), and yields a play on the following 
verb ‘try,’ but the AV is probably right. 4 ‘High 
tower’ is the rendering ot 23% misgab, in Ps 1820) 
EV, and 599) 17 (8) RV. God is called the Psalmist’s 
misgab. 8, 2») ‘Ophel (2K 5% AV). RV gives 
‘hill’ (correctly). 6. "'s2 mdzor (Hab 23), a word 
meaning ‘entrenchment,’ ‘rampart.’ 7. m5 pinnah 
(Zeph 3°), ‘towers’ AV, ‘ battlements’ RV, ‘ corner 
towers’ RVm (rightly, towers being often set at an 
angle of a city wall). 8. The word os zériah (Jeg 
9% «hold? AV, 18 18° ‘high places’ AV) has been 
taken by Jewish expositors to mean a ‘tower,’ 
but Driver (on 18 13%) shows good reason for 
rendering ‘vault’ or ‘underground chamber’; the 


Lyons Heptateuch (ed. U. Robert) has promuntu- 
arium (for promptwarium), ‘store-room, magazine, 
in Jg 9%. ; 

(B) In the Apocrypha ‘ the tower’ is the regular 
rendering in AV in 1 and 2 Maccabees of 7 dpa, 
‘the citadel’ (RV), 7.e. the fortress commanding 
the temple (see JERUSALEM, vol. ii. p. 524), which 
is also called 7 dxpsroNs, ‘the tower’ (2 Mac 4”), 
‘the castle’ (v.27 (4), so AV; ‘the citadel’ (RV). 
‘Tower’ is also the translation of rvpyos, a wooden 
building carried by an elephant, and holding thirty- 
two men (1 Mac 6*7), also a place of execution in 
which criminals were smothered in ashes (2 Mac 
135). In Sir 37408) cxor) is ‘high tower’ AV, 
‘watch-tower’ RV, but the Hebrew varies between 
12% shen, ‘a steep rock’ (cf. 1S 144), and 7p migpeh, 
“watch-tower’ with yy ‘éz, ‘tree,’ in margin. Sir 
262 (‘a married [woman] is a tower against death 
to [her] husband,’ AV) occurs in a passage of 
nine verses which is omitted from RY as an inter- 
polation. It is absent from the uncials (x AB), 
but it is found in Clem. Alex. » *%, in cursive 
248 (HP), and in the Syriac and Arahic, and so 
most probably existed at an early date in Hebrew. 
The correct translation of v.?-> is ‘A married 
woman is a tower of death to those who have 
company (rots xpwuévos) with her.’ The ‘tower 
of death’ is, no doubt, the tower of punishment 
described in 2 Mac 13° (see above). 

(C) In NT ‘tower’ represents wipyos in Mt 21% 
(=Mk 121, see Swete’s note) a tower in a vine- 
yard; Lk 134 the tower in Siloam; cf. 14”. 
Silwan, the modern Siloam, is built on a steep 
escarpment of rock, on which a building with 
good foundations would stand for ever; ill-laid 
foundations would drop their superstructure to the 
very bottom of the valley. 

W. EMERY BARNES. 

TOWN CLERK (ypaxmare’s).—An official whose 
powers and functions varied at different periods 
and in different countries of the Greek world. 
Here we speak only of the grammateus in the 
Greco-Asiatie cities under the early Roman em- 
pire. The titles ‘clerk of the city’ (yp. Tis 75Xews), 
‘clerk of the senate’ (yp. ris Bovdjs), ‘clerk of 
the people’ (yp. tod djuov), ‘clerk of senate and 
people, or of senate and ekklesia’ (yp. BovdA#s Kal 
exkAnolas), and even ‘clerk of senate and people 
and gerousia,’ are all found in inscriptions of those 
cities. Sometimes there seems to be a difference 
between some of these titles; but in other cases 
it seems probable or certain that the ‘clerk of the 
city,’ the ‘clerk of the senate and the people,’ and 
the ‘clerk of the people,’ were various designations 
of one very important official. 

The granvmateus was responsible for the form of 
the decrees, which were submitted to the popular 
assembly, z.¢. the Demos assembled in ekklesia. 
These decrees under the empire were first approved 
by the senate, and afterwards sent to be approved 
by the people in the ekklesia. The powers of the 
people were limited to accepting or rejecting the 
decrees sent down from the senate. They could 
not amend, and gradually their approval became a 
mere form, which followed as a matter of course, 
inasmuch as the Roman imperial system dis- 
couraged and limited the powers of the popular 
assembly. After the decrees were passed, the gram- 
mateus sealed them with the public seal (dnwosta 
oppayis) in the presence of witnesses (doyuaro- 
ypapo). In many places he even proposed the 
decrees in the popular assembly, and acted as 
chairman. 

In Ephesus (Ac 19°), at an excited and uproarious 
gathering of the people in the theatre (a common 
place for regularly summoned meetings of the 
popular assembly), the clerk speaks as one both 
possessing authority and under personal responsi- 
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bility for the popular action. The Roman admin- 
istration regarded irregular and unruly popular 
assemblies as a serious and even capital ofience, 
because they tended to strengthen among the 
people the consciousness of their power and the 
desire to exercise it; and the clerk was evidently 
afraid lest he should be personally held to account 
for the irregular meeting. 

This picture, as indicated in Acts, is entirely in keeping with 
the position of the grammateus as indicated in the inscriptions 
In Ephesus that official is occasionally styled ‘grammateus of 
the Ephesians’ ; and often an event is dated by the clerk of the 
year. Money bequeathed to the people was under his charge. 
He often was responsible for the execution of works ordered by 
the people. The inscriptions of neighbouring cities whose 
constitution is most likely to have closely resembled the 
Ephesian, enable us to add many other details. The position 
of clerk is spoken of as the climax of a career of public service 
to the State of Tralles (usr& rorAks koxds wal Asitroupyins ypuu- 
MarsiouvTe Ts Torews sxigavas, CLG 2931). He along with the 
strategot (to whom the real conduct of business came to be 
trusted more and more in the Greek cities of Asia) drafted the 
decrees ; and this implies that he had a seat as assessor on the 
board of strategoi, and perhaps even presided there (your 
TTparnyay xe TOU yp, TOU Dxwov), 

The clerk contrasts the confused assembly in the 
theatre with the évvouwos éxx\noia, i.e. the people 
legally and properly assembled in the exercise of 
its powers. Such meetings were either ordinary 
on fixed days (véucuoe in an Ephesian inscription), 
or extraordinary, specially summoned at an un- 
usual time (called cly«Anroe at Athens); but the 
latter class of meetings required special authoriza- 
tion from the Roman governor of the province, and 
certainly were rarely permitted by the jealousy of 
Roman policy. The term érvvoyos éxxAynoia has not 
hitherto been found at Ephesus, but occurs at Ter- 
messos (see Lanckoronski, Stadte Pamphyl. il. p. 33). 


LITERATURE.—Hicks, Greek Inser. of the Brit. Musewm, iii. p. 
82; Liebenam, Stddteverwaltung im rom. Kaiserreiche, p. 288f.; 
Lévy in Revue des Etudes Grecques, 1895, p. 216 ff.; Ramsay in 
Expositor, Feb. 1896, p. 137 ff., and in Cities and Bish. of 
Phrygia, i. 66; Svoboda, Griech. Volksbeschliisse, p. 206. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

TRACHONITIS.—In the Bible only in Lk 3}, 
in defining Philip’s tetrarchy. rjs “Irovpalas kat 
Tpaxwviridos xwpas. Trachonitis was properly the 
country of, or round, the Trachon or Trachons (6 
Tpdxwy, of Tpdxwves), the name given by the Greeks 
(rpdxev =‘ rough, rocky ground’) to those areas 
of split and shattered deposits of lava which 
form so characteristic a feature of the volcanic 
country S.E. of Damascus, and are known to the 
Arabs of to-day by the name of waar (=‘stony 


waste’). Waar is the equivalent of the Hebrew 
sy. The latter is wrongly rendered ‘forest’ in 


AV and RV; at the most it can mean only 
‘wood,’ and generally seems to be no more than 
‘jungle.’ Wetzstein (feisebericht uber Hauran wu. 
die Trachonen, 15, n. 3) gives good grounds for 
the opinion that 1 originally meant the same as 
the Arab. wa‘ar (cf. especially Is 21%), and that 
its association with wood, for which he supplies 
a modern Arabic analogy, is only secondary. 
Strabo (xvi. 2. 20) speaks of ‘the two so-called 
Trachones behind Damascus.’ These are, without 
doubt, the two largest lava areas in the region, the 
Safa and the Leja. Their edges are well defined, 
and visible from far on the surrounding plain— 
split banks of black rock with a sheen on it: about 
30 ft. high. Within such borders the surfaces are 
amonest the most waste and broken upon earth. 
The lava in cooling has assumed the wildest 
shapes. Its surface has been likened to ‘a petri- 
fied ocean’ (cf. Merrill, #. of Jordan, p. 11) and 
to an ‘ebony glacier with irregular crevasses’ 
(HGHL* 616). Wetzstein gives a vivid descrip- 
tion (with sketches) of the tossed and broken 
formation, with the voleanic vents from which it 
burst. ‘The Safa is still, as on the day of its 
origin, a gush of lava, black and of a dull sheen, 
VOL. IV.—5I 


full of countless streams, bridged over by thin 
vaults, of petrified black, often also bright red, 
waves, which roll down the slopes from the craters 
over the high plateau’ (op. cit. p. 7). The Safa, 
‘the empty or naked,’ has no water or vegetation : 
‘no human being can exist upon it’: it lies, too, 
far east in the desert. The Leja, ‘the refuge,’ on 
the other hand, lies on the fertile plain of Hauran, 
and appears always to have been inhabited. It 
is 370 square miles in extent, almost bridging the 
plain between Jebel Druz (from now extinct vol- 
canoes at the N. end of which, the Ghararat el- 
Kibliyeh and Tell Shihan, it issued) and the ranges 
to the E. of Hermon and $. of Damaseus. It 
contains few springs, but with winter rains these 
form occasional small lakes. Soil has gathered 
in many of the hollows, and there are cultivated 
fields. Flocks can be pastured: there are en- 
closures of dry stone walls, which prove the ancient 
herding of cattle ; and remains of vineyards, and 
cisterns. The ruins of villages, and well-preserved 
ancient towns,—Musmieh, Nejran, Dama, Kubab, 
Jurén, and others,—the remains of defences against 
the easier entrances, and numerous traces of cut- 
tings for roads, point to a considerable population 
in ancient times. The region is still partly in- 
habited and cultivated. While, therefore, Strabo, 
as a geographer, spoke of two Trachons, the Safa 
and the Leja, the former, uninhabited and lying 
far from the ways of men, was ignored by history, 
and the latter was to history the Trachon kar’ 
é€oxyqv. So an inscription in Musmieh (le Bas- 
Waddington, No. 2524), and another in Bereke 
(id. 2396), and so Josephus (Ant. XV. x. 1). 

How far back the human history of the Leja 
extends is quite unknown to us. On the one 
hand, it is hard to think that so safe and habitable 
a ‘refuge,’ whether from Arab raids or the armies 
of the ancient powers, was unused by man, so 
long as the surrounding country was inhabited ; 
and equally hard to suppose that a phenomenon 
of nature, so singular and conspicuous, was not 
frequently upon the lips of the surrounding 
peoples. On the other hand, in the OT there 
is no certain reference to the Leja. ARGOB in 
Bashan was identified with it by the Targums, 
and the identification has been repeated in our 
days (by Porter, Henderson, and the maps of the 
Pal. Expl. Fund), on the grounds that the Leja can 
hardly have been omitted from the Biblical Geo- 
graphy, and that the phrase by which Argob is 
described, 239» an, literally the ‘rope’ or ‘limit’ 
of Argob, exactly suits the well-defined edge of 
the Leja, called by the Arabs of to-day the Lohf, 
But ban as a geographical term is properly ‘dis- 
trict,’ and applicable to any well-defined region ; 
and the only natural derivation of 23:98 is from 
an, ‘a clod of earth,’ which no one could take as 
characteristic of the Leja; while, also, Israel’s 
conquests very probably did not extend so far to 
the N.E. Argob is now generally identified with 
the district of Suwet, E. of Gilead and W. of the 
Zumle range : to the 8. of Bashan, but geologically 
connected with the latter. Again, in the on of 
Jer 17°, ‘ waste tracts,’ it is possible to see a refer- 
ence to the two Trachons, but more probably the 
word has the much wider reference to all those 
stony areas of the Arabian desert to which its 
Arabic equivalent harra applies (Doughty, Arabi 
Deserta, passim and Index). Porter (Giant Cities 
of Bashan, 1882, p. 12 ff, ete.) and others have 
taken the ancient buildings in the towns of the 
Leja and other parts of Hauran and Bashan 
to be the actual remains of the giant races who, 
according to the OT, preceded the Amorites in the 
occupation of these lands, and of the Amorites 
themselves, 7.¢. the cities of Og king of Bashan. 
For the reasons stated above, we may well believe 
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that the sites of these cities were occupied at a 
very early historical period; and the visitor to 
those in Bashan itself (as the present writes 
recently verified) may still note rude fortifications 
(under or near the obviously later city walls) 
which resemble the Amorite remains recognized 
in other parts of Palestine. But, on the other 
hand, the peculiar architecture in the Leja and 
surrounding country (whether above or under 
ground), in which Porter claimed to have dis- 
covered the ‘Giant Cities of Bashan,’ bears no 
proofs of an origin earlier than the eve of the Chris- 
tian era ; that is, after the Greeks settled east of 
the Jordan. , 
Practically, therefore, the history of the Leja 
opens with the appearance of its Greek name, 
Trachon. The Greeks, who began to settle on the 
E. of Jordan soon after Alexander the Great’s 
Syrian campaign, seem to have made no impres- 
sion on the Leja, which was occupied by Nabateean 
Arabs down to the arrival of Pompey’s legions at 
Damascus, in B.C. 65 and 64. The Romans, coming 
to the aid of the Greek cities, crushed all the 
Semitic powers in Hauran, whether Jewish or 
Arab, but do not appear to have occupied Fauran 
itself. In B.c. 25 one Zenodorus is said to have 
ruled over part of the Iturvean territory on the 
slopes of Hermon, Auranitis (= Hauran, Jos. Ant. 
Xv. x. 2), and Trachonitis, 7.¢. the Trachon along 
with some territory round it (Jos. Ant. Xv. x. 1 
Todywr || BJ XVII. ii. 1, ete. Toaxwvirs). Josephus 
and Ptolemy enable us to define approximately the 
then limits of this territory. According to Ant. 
Xv. x. 3 it touched in the N.W. the districts of 
Ulatha and Paneas, about the sources of Jordan 
at the 8. foot of Hermon; according to Ané. XVII. 
ii. 1, 2 it marched with Batanzea; and accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, v. 15. 4, it extended towards Mons 
Alsadamus, the present Jebel Druz. Ptolemy 
speaks of the Tpaxwvira “ApaBes ‘under’ that 
mountain. About B.c. 25 these Arabs raided the 
Greeks of Hauran, and the Greeks complained to 
Varro, governor of Syria. Varro appears to have 
himself inflicted some chastisement upon them 
(Jos. BJ 1. xx. 4). But subsequently orders came 
from Augustus that Varro should replace Zeno- 
dorus by Herod, who had already (from his towns 
Gadara and Hippos eastward: Ané. Xv. vil. 3; 
BJ i. xx. 3) some experience of fighting with the 
Trachonite Arabs (Ant. Xv. v. 1; BJ I. xix. 2). 
Herod subdued them for a time (Ant. xv. x. 1; 
BJ 1. xx. 4); but they, apparently unable to live 
upon the meagre crops of the Leja itself, again, 
during Herod’s absence in Rome, raided the fertile 
lands to the W. of them (Ané. Xvi. ix. 1). Herod’s 
soldiers defeated them and drove them into 
Nabateea (to the S. of Hauran), with the exception 
of a few, who remained in the Leja, and the most 
of whom Herod himself, when he returned, slew. 
The remainder, in alliance with the Nabatzeans, 
kept up a series of attacks on Herod’s borders. 
He put a force of 3000 Idumieans into Trachonitis, 
and placed the command in the hands of Zamaris, 
a Jew from Babylonia, for whom he built forts 
in Batanea and at Bathyra, perhaps the present 
Busr (el-Hariri), on the 8. border of the Leja (Ant. 
XVII. ii. 1-3). Zamaris—it is not mentioned that 
he conquered the Leja itself—quieted the sur- 
rounding country, and Herod built a temple near 
Kanatha, in the ruins of which an inscription 
still records the erection of a statue to him (le 
Bas-Waddington, 2364). By Herod’s testament, 
his son Philip in B.c. 4 received ‘Trachonitis,’ 
along with the rest of the country between the 
Yarmuk and Hermon, as_ his tetrarchy (Ant. 
Qe Av Moh, dhs AAU. ake OG IWS The, val, 2): 
Strabo (xvi. 2. 20) describes, about A.D. 25, the 
general security of the country under Philip. 


Philo (Legat. ad Gaium, 41) gives the name 
Trachonitis to the whole of Philip’s tetrarchy. 
When the latter died, in 34, Trachonitis and the 
rest of his tetrarchy was comprised in the province 
of Syria until 37, when Caligula gave it to 
Agrippa, who held the country as far as the 
eastern slopes of the Jebel Druz (cf. his inserip- 
tion, still extant at el-Mushennef [Wadd. 2211)). 
It was from Agrippa’s reign onward that the 
architecture of the district increased, according 
to the numerous inscriptions ; though the Roman 
road through the Leja itself may be as early as 
the time of Varro (see above). Irom A.D. 44, 
when Agrippa died, the whole of Palestine was 
directly governed by Roman officials till 50, when 
Chalcis, and 53, when the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysanias, were given to Agrippa II., whose in- 
scriptions are numerous throughout Trachonitis, 
In A.D. 100, on Agrippa’s death, the direct Roman 
administration seems to have been resumed; and 
in 106, by the creation of the further province of 
Arabia, Trachonitis became part of the inner 
province of Syria. The bulk of the remains of its 
ancient civilization date from the subsequent 
period. The road just mentioned and others 
through the province may be wholly or mainly the 
work of the Antonines. In 295 Trachonitis was 
joined to the province of Arabia. 

The question, whether in the time at which 
Lk 3! was written the Iturzan district and 
Trachonitis were two distinct portions of Philip’s 
tetrarchy, or two equivalent or overlapping names 
for it, has already been fully discussed under 
ITURAA. 
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TRADE and COMMERCE.—i. TrermMs.—‘ Trade’ 
in AV of Gn 46%: °4 means ‘occupation,’ and has 
no equivalent in the Hebrew. In Ezk 2727 it 
represents the Heb. jni ‘gave’; in Gn 34! 7 it is 
the rendering of ano skr. The participle of this 
last verb is used for ‘merchant’; and cognate 
nouns, 17D, 700, 7h, anon, for ‘place of traffic,’ 
‘merchandise,’ ‘ profit,’ traffic,’ and, by the use of 
abstract for concrete, ‘traflickers’ (Gr. éuropetec- 
Oat, Eumopos, éuropia; Lat. negotiari, negotiator, 
institor, negotiatio, mercatus). The root shr= 
‘travel,’ and describes the merchant as a travelling 
trader. Similarly from 533 rl, originally ‘to 
travel,’ connected with regel, ‘foot,’ we have rokhél, 
‘merchant’ (éuropos, institor, negotiator, venditor, 
etc.), 7799 ‘trattic’ (éumropla, negotiatio), nbinp < place 
of traffic’? (RV ‘merchandise,’ éuropia, negotiatio). 
The Heb. words of this group chiefly occur in Neh 
Salos Liz 2o—2ee 

Similarly in 1K 10%, 2Ch 94 MT couples 
‘anshé hat-tarém (EV ‘chapmen’) with sdhérim, 
‘merehants’; and tarém, which should mean 
‘spies,’ is explained as ‘those who go to and fro,’ 
‘traffickers’; but the text is corrupt. Kittel 
(‘Chronicles’ in SBOT) proposes to read ’dsher 
mé arim, ‘that which came from the cities.’ 

The proper names Kéna'an (Is 238), Kéna‘dné 
(Pr 31% ete.), are also used to mean ‘merchant.’ 
In Neh 10* ninga, from np ‘to take,’ is used in 
the sense of ‘goods for sale’ (EV ‘ ware’); and in 
Ezk 27 7521 is used for ‘thy wares,’ so RV (not, 
as AV, ‘thy fairs’). 

The roots of the following seem to have had 
originally the meaning ‘exchange’ or ‘barter’; 


— 
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ay ‘traffic,’ and its derivative 4yp ‘merchandise’ 
or ‘traffic,’ only in Ezk 27, cf. DeBT, PLEDGE; 
with the allied group > ‘to exchange or barter,’ 
and mon ‘exchange,’ ‘barter,’ ‘price’; 705 * price 
paid for a wife,’ and its denom. 77D ‘ to buy a wife’ ; 
329 ‘ to sell,’ and 129 ‘ wares or price’ ; 7D ‘ price.’ 

The common word for ‘buy,’ 3p, is a general 
term meaning ‘possess’ and ‘acquire’; so 7:p?, 
73p2, ‘ possession,’ sometimes mean ‘purchase’ or 
‘price. Another term for ‘buy’ is 3; and np 
‘take’ is sometimes tr. ‘buy.’ 32% usually means 
‘to buy corn.’ 

Other words for ‘price’ are 7p, lit. ‘value,’ and 
my fan equivalent.’ For ‘caravan’ we have ants 
(Gn 37%, Is 21%, Job 618-19), adn (so only Job 6” 
poet.), and mpn (1 K 10%=2 Ch 11), and my (Ezk 
27”), lit. ‘company’ or ‘band.’ A special class 
of merchant ships were styled ‘ships of Tarshish.’ 
See TARSHISH. The tr. ‘make merchandise’ in 
Dt 214 247 is a mistake. The meaning of the 
word (72yn7, only in these two passages) is prob- 
ably ‘play the master’ (LXX in 247 xaraduvac- 
tevoas) ; see Driver’s note. 

In the NT we have for ‘ merchandise,’ éuopta ; 
“to trade,’ épydfouat, Ewmopevouat ; ‘to buy,’ ayopdfw, 
avéouat; ‘to sell,’ dmrodidwua, murpdcxw, mwdéw ; 
‘merchant,’ €uzropos; ‘ banker’ ov ‘money-changer,’ 
Tpamegirns ; ‘seller of purple,’ ropdupsmwNs ; ‘bank’ 
or ‘ counter,’ tpdzrefa (lit. table’) ; ‘mart,’ éumdproy ; 
‘price,’ tuum; ‘valuable,’ ‘expensive,’ aoduredjs, 
moNt’Ttmos ; ‘lading of a ship,’ ydos. 

li. DATA.—1. General.—The natural features of 
a country indicate the character and extent of its 
commerce. Given harbours or practicable Jand 
routes, ete., it will export what it produces easily, 
and import what it produces with difficulty or 
cannot produce at all. See articles on the various 
countries of the Bible. Again, references to the 
possession of articles of foreign production imply 
commerce with the place of production. See 
articles on GOLD, SILVER, DRESS, ete. 

2. Trade in OT.—There are numerous scattered 
references, but the leading cases are the accounts 
of Solomon’s commerce (1 K 5. 976-8 104-?°), and of 
the unsuccessful attempt of Jehoshaphat to imitate 
him (1 K 22%); and of the Sabbath trading at 
Jerusalem (Neh 13!*”). The commerce of Tyre is 
described in Is 23, Ezk 26. 27. A caravan trade in 
spices, etc., with Egypt is mentioned in Gn 37” (J), 
and implied in 43" (J). 

3. Trade in the Apocrypha, NT, Josephus, 
Talmud, ete.—In 1 Mae 14° Simon makes Joppa a 
port, and in To 4! 9° we read of a deposit of money 
repaid on the production of a receipt. In the NT 
commerce furnishes our Lord with many illustra- 
tions; St. Paul sails in trading vessels, and meets 
with Lydia, ‘the dealer in purple’ (Ac 16"), and 
the manufacturers of silver shrines for Diana (Ac 
19%). The commerce of Rome, under the name of 
Babylon, is described in a passage, Rev 18, adapted 
from Ezk 27. There are scattered references in 
Josephus. The Talmud often refers to the articles 
and conditions of commerce in its discussions on 
tithes, and on the ritual questions, uncleanness, 
etc., arising out of relations between Jews and 
Gentiles. These notices can be applied only with 
caution to periods earlier than the compilation of 
the Talmuds (A.D. 400-600). 

4, Other Authoritics.—The immense collection 
of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Babylonian documents 
and inscriptions afford much information as to 
commerce in general, and some, direct and in- 
direct, as to that of Palestine. The classical 
authorities, especially Strabo and Pliny, furnish 
us with information as to commerce in general 
in the Greek and Roman periods. 

iii. COMMERCE OF THE ANCIENT EAstT.—The 
Tel el-Amarna tablets show that in B.c. 1400 there 
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was an extensive commerce between Babylonia and 
other States of the farther East, and Syria and 
Egypt. The letters passing between the Eastern 
kings and the kings of Egypt are full of references 
to the journeys, to and fro, of caravans, and to 
the interchange of numerous commodities. Three 
lists of articles sent by a king of Egypt to the 
king of Babylon, and of the wedding presents or 
dowry of an Eastern princess who married a king 
of Egypt, occupy 14 large octavo pages in small 
type (Winckler, p. 399 ff). Evidence is furnished 
by inscriptions, etc., of such commerce from an 
even earlier period, onwards throughout the Bible 
history. The series of commercial documents, 
contract tablets, etc., in Babylonia from about B.c. 
2400, and in Assyria from about B.c. 900, bear 
direct evidence to the existence of considerable 
internal trade, and imply foreign commerce. At 
a later time such documents enable us to trace 
the history of the great Babylonian banking firm 
of Egibi from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to that 
of Darius. In the Zimes of 10th Oct. 1899 Conder 
quoted a letter, which he dated about B.c. 2000, 
from an Assyrian merchant to a correspondent in 
Cappadocia, asking, ‘Can I settle and trade in 
Cappadocia on payment of a tax, and by living as 
a son of the land?’ Assyria and Babylonia 
received merchandise from the farther East, and 
transmitted it westward. The Pheenicians from 
Tyre and Sidon and other cities were the inter- 
mediaries of a great sea traflic between Western 
Asia and the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
Eastern Atlantic, and also, for the most part, of 
the sea traffic between Egypt, Syria, and other 
Mediterranean countries (Erman, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, Eng. tr. 15). Later on, this traffic was 
more and more shared by the Greeks. Egypt 
received the produce—ivory, ebony, skins, slaves, 
etc.—of Nubia and other countries to the south, 
and occasionally sent trading vessels to the ‘ incense 
countries,’ Punt, ete., ze. Southern Arabia, 
Somaliland, and perhaps farther east. The cele- 
brated queen Hatshepsut (c. B.C. 1500) sent such 
an expedition (Petrie, Hist. of Egypt, il. 79). 
There was also trade by land between Arabia and 
Syria, and, by way of the Isthmus of Suez, with 
Egypt. 

In later times four main causes tended to 
promote and systematize the commerce of Western 
Asia, and its trade relations with Egypt and the 
other Mediterranean countries: (1) the establish- 
ment of the Persian dominion over Western Asia 
and Egypt, including the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor and many of the Greek islands; (2) the 
conquests of Alexander, the establishment of Greek 
States with political relations with Macedonia 
and Greece, and the founding of numerous Greek 
colonies throughout Syria; (3) the dispersion of 
the Jews; (4) the establishment of the authority 
of Rome over the Mediterranean countries and 
Western Asia. 

iv. EXTENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF ISRAELITE 
CoMMERCE.— We know hardly anything of Israelite 
trade during the nomad period. Probably the 
clans sometimes carried merchandise between 
Syria and Egypt (Gn 37” 43"), or escorted trading 
caravans ; and at other times levied tolls or black- 
mail upon caravans passing through districts 
which they occupied. With the settlement in 
Canaan, the Israelites would gradually become 
involved in the system of internal trade, and of 
trade with Arabia, Egypt, Phoenicia, and the East 
which had been established for centuries. For some 
time this trade would remain in the hands of the 
original inhabitants, from whom the Israelites 
would obtain foreign commodities, partly by pur- 
chase, partly by plunder, ¢.g. Achan’s Babylonish 
mantle (Jos 774). 
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In time the extension of the Israelite territory, 
the growth of cities, and the increase of the power 
and splendour of the royal court brought about an 
increase of wealth, and involved the Israelites 
more largely in the commerce of Syria. The unifi- 
cation of the tribes into a single organized State 
promoted the interchange of the produce of different 
districts, the cattle of the pastures, the wheat of 
the corn-lands, the wine and oil of other districts. 
The towns must have supplied their wants from 
the country, and in turn furnished the farmers 
with some manufactured articles. At first, no 
doubt, an Israelite farm was largely sufficient 
unto itself, but the growth of civilization would 
tend to a primitive division of labour and con- 
sequent trade. The establishment of the monarchy 
promoted external commerce by securing for its 
subjects the right to travel and trade in foreign 
countries. Ahab, for instance, obtains from Ben- 
hadad the right to have ‘ streets’ (nism) in Damascus, 
i.e. an Israelite trading quarter or bazaar (1 K 
20*4), A powerful king obtained large quantities 
of foreign commodities as presents or tribute, ¢.g. 
the gifts of the queen of Sheba and other princes, 
ete., to Solomon (1 K 4% 10! %), The king made 
similar presents in return (1 K 10"). Moreover, a 
wealthy sovereign would need foreign articles of 
luxury for his court, materials for his buildings, 
and equipment for his army and navy. Thus 
Solomon obtained timber and carpenters for his 
buildings, and sailors for his ships, from Hiram 
king of Tyre (1 K 5? 977); spices, ete. (10'), from 
the queen of Sheba; horses and chariots for his 
army from Egypt (105-*"). These imports implied 
exports ; Hiram was paid for his timber in wheat 
and oil (51!), and there were the ‘presents’ to 
friendly princes. David’s conquest of Edom (2 8 
84) had given Israel a port, EZION-GEBER, on the 
Red Sea, from which Solomon sent a trading fleet, 
partly manned with Pheenician sailors, to Ophir 
(see OPHIR) for gold, precious stones, ete. (1 K 
976-28), In 10” this traffic with Ophir is said to 
have been conducted by Solomon and Hiram con- 
jointly, by means of a navy which sailed every 
three years, and brought ‘ gold, silver, ivory, apes, 
and peacocks.’ * Further, Solomon not only im- 
ported horses and chariots from Egypt, but also 
sold them to the Hittite and Syrian kings (1 K 
107-29). The wide extent of Solomon’s dominions 
gave him an opportunity, of which he doubtless 
availed himself, to provide for the safety and 
comfort of the caravans from the East to Pales- 
tine.| Naturally, the commercejwas not entirely 
in Solomon’s hands, and 1K 10” refers to the 
traffic of the merchants. 

The only other reference to the trade from 
Ezion - geber to Ophir is the statement that 
Jehoshaphat made an unsuccessful attempt to 
renew it (1 K 22%). Probably in the troubles at 
the close of Solomon’s reign, Judah lost its free 
access to the Red Sea, and the traftie ceased once 
for all. Otherwise what we read of the commerce 
of Solomon’s reign will hold good, in varying de- 
grees, for the period of the monarchy. The 
references of the prophets of the eighth century 
to the prosperity and luxury of the two kingdoms 

*1K 926-23 and 1022 clearly refer to the same traffic. The 
‘navy of Tarshish’ does not mean a navy going to Tarshish, but 
a navy consisting of a large class of vessels similar to those 
which went to Tarshish. The statement of 2 Ch 921, that ‘the 
king had ships that went to Tarshish,’ is a natural misinterpreta- 
tion of the statement in Kings. Cf. 1 K 2248 ‘ Jehoshaphat made 
ships of Tarshish to go to Ophir’ (Herzfeld, Handelsgesch. der 
Juden, p. 28; Benzinger on 1 K 1022; Oettli on 2 Ch 921), 

+ Herzfeld (/.c. p. 26) lays great stress on the statement in 
2Ch 8+ that Solomon conquered Hamath, and built Tadmor: 
the latter point being confirmed by the Kére of 1K 918, TApDMOR 
(Palmyra) would be an important station on the caravan route 
to the East. But, according to Benzinger on 1 Kings and 


Barnes on 2 Chron., the reference to Tadmor in the latter is due 
to a misunderstanding of the former. 
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under Uzziah, Jotham, and Ahaz of Judah, and 
Jeroboam U. of Israel, imply a demand for foreign 
manufactures and an active commerce (Is 2% 7: 16 
318-24 * Hos 28 10! 1217-8 13, Am 6* 85), On the 
other hand, the calamities that befell Israel and 
Judah between B.c. 740 and 586 must have seri- 
ously affected its commerce. 

It is doubtful whether the Israelites had trading 
vessels on the Mediterranean \efore the Exile. 
Herzfeld (/.c. p. 17) contends for a considerable 
maritime traffic mainly in the hands of Zebulun. 
In the Song of Deborah we read in RV of Jg 5’— 

¢ And Dan, why did he remain in ships ? 
Asher sat still at the haven (m. shore) of the sea, 
And abode by his creeks.’ 

This passage seems to imply seafaring habits on 
the part of the tribes on the Mediterranean coast. 
It has, however, been proposed to read vnxi 
‘meadows’ for nx ‘ships’; or to render the first 
line, ‘ Why does he live neighbour to the ships?’ 
(Moore), or ‘Why does he fear the ships?’ Dan, 
too, must be the northern Dan.—In the Blessing 
of Jacob (B.c. 1000-850) RV renders Gn 49%— 

‘ Zebulun shall dwell at the haven (m. beach) of the sea, 

And he shall be for an haven (m. beach) of ships ; 
And his border shall be upon Zidon.’ 

This passage, again, seems to imply maritime 
trade. Ball, however (in SBOT), reads for the 
second line, ‘And he shall sojourn (73°) in ships,’ 
ef. Jg 5!7; Dillmann renders, ‘ He settles towards 
the strand of the ships’; while Holzinger denies 
that the verse in any way refers to trade or sea- 
faring.—In the Blessing of Moses (B.C. 930-750) 
RY translates Dt 33): °— 


* Rejoice, Zebulun, in thy going out ; 
And, Issachar, in thy tents. 
They shall call the peoples unto the mountain ; 
There shall they offer sacrifices of righteousness ¢ 
For they shall suck the abundance of the seas, 
And the hidden treasures of the sand.’ 


“The abundance of the seas’ will be fisheries and 
sea-borne merchandise; ‘the hidden treasures of 
the sand,’ the glass made from the sand about 
Accho, and the purple dye made from the shell- 


fish. ‘Going out’ is explained of mercantile ex- 
peditions. It is also, however, suggested that 


‘the peoples’ were called ‘to the mountain’ to a 
gathering which was at once fair and festival, and 
that Zebulun and Issachar obtained their ‘abund- 
ance’ and ‘treasures’ by purchase from the 
Pheenicians, and not by any seafaring of their 
own. Ball (on Gn 49%) points out that the fact 
that one of the clans of Issachar is ealled Zola, the 
name of the worm from which the dye was taken, 
suggests a connexion between Issachar and that 
industry.—The only other item of direct evidence 
in favour of Israelite traffic on the Mediterranean 
in this period is the mention of ‘ships of Tarshish’ 
(ef. TARSHISH) in Is 2!%; but it does not follow 
that these were Israelite ships. On the other 
hand, the ports north of Carmel were in the hands 
of the Pheenicians, and the only port south of 
Carmel, Joppa, a very bad harbour or roadstead, 
is never mentioned by pre-exilic writers, and it is 
doubtful if it was ever occupied by the Israelites. 
Moreover, the historian who dwells with such 
marked interest on the commerce of Solomon 
would surely have mentioned Mediterranean 
traffic if it had existed. On the whole, there- 
fore, the extant evidence fails to prove that the 
Israelites had trading vessels on the Mediter- 
ranean. Doubtless, however, the tribes border- 
ing on Phonicia—Zebulun, Asher, and Issachar— 
profited by the wealth and commercial activity of 
their neighbours; and members of these tribes 
sues amongst the Pheenicians and shared their 
rade. 


* 318-23 is perhaps an interpolation. 
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Another question is as to how far, in the time 
of the monarchy, the commerce of Israel was in 
Israelite hands. The fact that in Job 41° and 
Pr 31*4 ‘Canaanite,’ and in Hos 127 < Canaan,’ is 
used to mean ‘merchant’; and apparently in Is 
234, Zeph 12 ‘Canaan’ is used for ‘the merchant 
people,’ suggests that in early times the trade of 
Israel was largely carried on by the Phoenicians. 
The various codes and the prophets make scant 
reference to trade. In view of the keen interest 
in the commerce of Tyre shown by Is 23, Ezk 26. 
27, we should have expected more detailed notice 
of Israelite trade if it had been largely in native 
hands. Hos 127, indeed, ‘He [Ephraim] is a 
tratticker [/i¢. ‘Canaan’],’* implies the develop- 
ment of native commercial activity in the Northern 
Kingdom in the last period of its independence. 
But this seems to have been a new development, 
speedily cut short by the fall of Samaria. Again, 
Ezk 26° represents Tyre as exulting over the fall 
of Jerusalem, ‘the gate of the peoples,’ and ex- 
pecting to profit—perhaps commercially—by her 
ruin: ‘I shall be replenished, now that she is laid 
waste.’ No doubt, Jerusalem was to some extent 
a commercial city. On the other hand, it is to a 
Canaanite merchant that the Israelite housewife 
sells her cloth (Pr 31**); the merchant is not men- 
tioned amongst the notables in such lists as Is 
3° °; and, except Solomon and his agents, no 
Israelite merchants are mentioned before the 
Exile. Probably much of the internal traffic, and 
most of the import and export trade, were in the 
hands of Pheenicians and other foreigners. 

The restored Jewish community in Palestine 
during the Persian period was small and poor 
(oO eC ae Sas aN ales es wiNe hel S320 
4° 5), and its commerce must have been very 
limited. Still the Jewish settlement was a city, 
—Jerusalem and its territory,—and a city implies 
local and other trade (so Neh 3*!:%? 13-20, where 
we find the trade partly in the hands of the ‘men 
of Tyre’). There is evidence that during this 
period Dor, Joppa, and Ashkelon were held by the 
Pheenicians (G. A. Smith, HGAL 129). Prob- 
ably most of the external and some of the internal 
trade of the Jewish community in Palestine was 
in the hands of the Pheenicians. When Jonah set 
sail from Joppa for Tarshish, it was in a Gentile 
ship (Jon 1°). 

By the time the Greek period was reached, the 
restoration of the temple, the reforms of Nehemiah, 
and the natural growth of the community must 
have led to some development of trade, which 
would be further stimulated by the Greek coloniza- 
tion of Western Asia. Some token of a growing 
interest in commerce may be seen in the Bk. of 
Sirach, which refers to the subject more frequently 
and precisely than does Proverbs. Many of the 
references, indeed, are quite general, to the dangers 
of suretiship (Sir 8% 2949, as in Pr 11% 173% 20%); 
or to the obligation to deal fairly (Sir 5° 2947 417%, 
as in Pr 16" 20-4); or to other general topics 
(Sir 374, as in Pr 11%). But Sir 42'8 implies a 
more intimate acquaintance with commerce, ¢.g. 
v.i— 

‘Whatsoever thou handest over, let it be by number and 
weight ; 
And in giving and receiving let all be in writing.’ 
In other passages we discern the protest of tradi- 
tional sentiment against a growing predilection for 
business life. Thus— 


‘Hate not laborious work ; ; 
Neither husbandry, which the Most High hath ordained’ 
(Sir 715). : ; 
©A merchant shall hardly keep himself from wrong-doing’” 
(Sir 2629). 


* RVm renders, ‘ As for Canaan...’ ; but even so the follow- 
ing verse implies that Ephraim had imitated Canaan. 


On the other hand, the silence of Ecclesiastes as to 
trade still illustrates the comparative indifference 
of the Palestinian Jew to commerce. Ee 3 does 
not state that ‘there is a time to buy and a time 
to sell.’ This silence is the more significant in a 
book written in the name of Solomon, the merchant- 
king. 

The restoration of Jewish autonomy, and the 
extension of their territory by the Maccabees, must 
have further promoted trade, more especially the 
acquisition of Joppa by Simon as a Jewish port 
(1 Mae 14°). Throughout the Persian and Greek 
periods the growing commerce of the Jewish Dis- 
persion (see below) must have done something to 
foster trade in Palestine ; which would be further 
encouraged by the frequent resort of the Jews 
of the Dispersion to Jerusalem, especially for the 
Passover. 

During the Roman or Herodian period the same 
causes were at work, aided by the security and 
facility of communication due to the imperial 
government. Herzfeld (pp. 66-130) shows that the 
Mishna and Jerusalem Talmud make frequent 
references to the trade of Palestine, and enumer- 
ates, mainly from these sources, 135 foreign 
articles imported into Palestine. On the other 
hand, Josephus (c. Apion. i. 12) denies that the 
Jews occupied any territory on the coast, or 
cared to engage in commerce: ‘“Hyeis rolyuy otire 
Xwpav oikoduev mapddov, ovr eumoplars xalpomer, ovde 
Tails mpos ddNovs did TotlTwy éryutias. He makes 
this statement to explain why the ancient Greeks 
never heard of the Jews, and doubtless handles 
his facts with the rhetorical licence of an advocate, 
more suo. Yet his words probably represent the 
attitude of old-fashioned Palestinian Jews. 

The Dispersion of the Jews which began with 
the fall of Samaria had, before the beginning of 
the Christian era, scattered Jewish communities 
over all the Mediterranean lands, together with 
Arabia and the ancient Assyria and Babylonia. 
These communities are found in all the great 
commercial cities—Rome, Antioch, Thessalonica, 
Corinth, Alexandria, etc. Their circumstances 
militated against their holding land, even when 
it was not legally forbidden to them; on the 
other hand, their relations with fellow-countrymen 
all over the known world gave them then, as now, 
exceptional facilities for commerce; so that we 
may conclude that the Jews of the Dispersion 
were largely occupied with commerce. This con- 
clusion is supported by references to Jewish mer- 
chants and trade in various countries. Jos. (And. 
XX. li. 3, 4) mentions a Jewish merchant at the 
court of Adiabene ; Philo (in /laccuwm, 8) mentions 
Jewish shipmasters and merchants at Alexandria ; 
and Herzfeld (p. 219) quotes Talmudic references 
to Jewish traders in Mesopotamia. 

vy. TRADE RouTES, MARKETS, HARBOURS, ETC. 
—l. Transport of Commodities. In times of peace, 
in the more settled countries, merchants (cf. above, 
‘Terms’), travelling singly or in small companies, 
carried their wares to their customers, or to mar- 
kets (Neh 13!%), and visited the scattered farm- 
steads to purchase farm produce, or clothing made 
by the housewife or her maids (Pr 31). The more 
important international traffic was carried on b 
caravans of camels (Gn 37”), asses (Gn 42% 4315 
45°, Hizx 2°7)) mules (2 517 Ch 12”), oxen 
(1 Ch 12%), and slaves (2 K 5”). Horses were not 
used as beasts of burden or for draught, only for 
riding and chariots. In Gn 45!%2!:*7 46° waggons 
(‘dgaléth) are sent to fetch the aged Jacob and 
the women and children (cf. the Egyp. ‘agolt, a 
baggage-waggon drawn by oxen, Erman, Egypt, 
Eng. tr. p. 491). In Nu 7°, 1867 waggons drawn 
by oxen are used to carry the tabernacle furni- 
ture and the ark. In the pictures of convoys of 
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prisoners taken by the Assyrians, the baggage 
and the sick are sometimes carried in waggons 
(Maspero, Anc. Egypt and Assyria, Eng. tr. 
p- 336). But there is no mention of waggons in 
the description of the great caravan in Ezr 2°: °; 
and they cannot have been largely used. The 
caravans were usually accompanied by an armed 
escort (Ezr 87*).—2. Trade Routes. Caravan routes 
led from S.W. Arabia along the Red Sea from 
Elath; and also from the Persian Gulf across 
Arabia to Petra. From Petra there were routes 
to Egypt, to Gaza, and along the east of the Dead 
Sea, and the Jordan to Damascus. The great route 
from the East led from Babylon, across the Euph- 
rates and the desert, by the oasis of Palmyra, 
to the Plain of Jezreel and the Mediterranean. 
Another route, partly coinciding with this, started 
from Gilead, passed over the Plain of Jezreel, 
and went on by Gaza to Egypt (Gn 37%). An- 
other route went from Damascus by Scythopolis 
and the Plain of Jezreel to Accho. From Scytho- 
polis routes led to Samaria, Shechem, and Jeru- 
salem. Also from Jerusalem a route by Jericho 
(Lk 10%) crossed the Jordan, and joined the route 
east of the river; other routes led to Joppa (Ezr 
37), and, in NT times at any rate, to Gaza (Ac 8°) 
and, by Antipatris, to Caesarea (Ac 23%!-%?), The 
ombination of these routes connected Babylonia, 
etc., Damascus, Samaria, Phoenicia, Philistia, 
Gilead, Jerusalem, Arabia, and Egypt. The 
Roman roads in Palestine are mostly later than 
the Bible period. There were numerous minor 
routes (Herzfeld, pp. 22, 46, 141; G. A. Smith, 
HGHL 149-154, 388 ff., 425-430, 597ff., 626). An 
important Egyptian caravan route led from Coptos 
on the Nile to Sauu (Wady Gasus) on the Red Sea 
(Erman, p. 505). In NT times a great system of 
Roman roads connected the East with Rome; the 
most important route was Rome to Brundusium 
(Via Appia), and from Dyrrachinm by Thessalonica 
to Byzantium (Via Eqgnatia). 

By sea there was traffic from Babylonia with the 
East by the Persian Gulf; from Edom and Egypt 
with the East from ports on the Red Sea ; from the 
Phoenician cities with all the Mediterranean lands 
and the farther West. A similar trade existed, 
chiefly in the hands of the Phenicians and the 
Greeks, from the coast of the Delta. This de- 
veloped immensely after the foundation of Alex- 
andria. The rivers Euphrates, Tigris, and the Nile 
were great trade routes. 

The chief seaports of Syria are TYRE and ZIDON, 
and the ether Phoenician cities, and Joppa (cf. 
above). 

As to markets, the MAKTESH of Zeph 1” seems 
to have been a trading quarter of the Phcenicians 
in Jerusalem ; and Dt 33'*-!’ has been supposed to 
refer to a fair connected with a religious festival 
held on the borders of Zebulun and Phenicia. 
Markets must have existed in the cities, and else- 
where, probably especially in the neighbourhood of 
‘high places,’ but ancient Israel had no ‘commercial 
cities.’ _In the NT the market. place (agora) is often 
referred to (Mt 11% ete.) ; and we read of a market 
held in the temple precinets (Mk 11”, Jn 21), 
Herzfeld (pp. 130, 324) gives Talmudiecal references 
to shops and markets, especially some that seem to 
imply weekly markets on Monday and Thursday. 

In some cases Israel enjoyed the privilege of a 
pes cee Bs or bazaars, in foreign 
cities ; and granted similar privileges reioners 
(LK 20%, Zeph 1), I ges to foreigners 

vi. ARTICLES OF COMMERCE.—The chief exports 
from Palestine were corn, oil, wine, balsam, spices 
cattle, wool, fish, and slaves. Honey, balsam, 
wheat, and oil were exported to Pheenicia (i ke5? 
Kzr 37, Ezk 27", Ac 12”), also oaks from Bashan 
(Ezk 27°). To Egypt were exported spices, balm, 


myrrh, honey, pistachio nuts, almonds, oil (Gn 378 
431, Hos 12'). For the slave-trade see SERVANT. 
Other exports may be inferred from the existence 
of fertile vineyards and pasture lands, and of the 
fisheries on the Sea of Galilee. Every article grown 
or manufactured in Palestine would be exported at 
some time or another; at any rate, in small quan- 
tities. Conversely, most of the products of countries 
with which the Jews had commercial relations 
would be imported at some time or another (cf. 
above, § iii.). But the chief imports were timber 
and artisans from Pheenicia (1 K 514, Ezr 3”); corn, 
horses, and chariots from Egypt (Gn 41°7, 1 K 
10829, Dt 17!%); gold and silver, spices, timber, 
precious stones, ivory, apes and peacocks, gold and 


| silver plate and ornaments, armour, and mules from 


Arabia, Ophir, and other countries (1K 10%); 
wool and sheep from Moab (2 K 34, Is 161). 

The special products of each district would be 
articles of internal commerce with other districts ; 
farm produce was sold in the cities ; the products 
of the industry of the cities were bought for the 
country; and foreign imports were distributed from 
the cities through the country. Salt (see SALT) was 
supplied from the districts by the Dead Sea ; cattle, 
wool, etc., from the pastures to the east and south ; 
corn, etc., from the fertile arable land in Esdraelon 
and elsewhere. 

A long list of the articles of Tyrian commerce is 
given in Ezk 27. 

vii. THE GOVERNMENT AND COMMERCE.—Both 
in Israel and elsewhere, commerce was often carried 
on by the kings themselves, e.g. Solomon, Hiram 
(1 K 10”), and Jehoshaphat (1 K 22). The pres- 
ents interchanged between friendly princes were 
really barter on a large scale ; in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets the kings of Egypt haggle over the exact 
value of the ‘presents’ they give and receive, in 
true Oriental fashion (Winckler, p. 61 f.). The 
tribute from dependent States, the ‘presents’ or 
prices paid for princesses given in marriage, were 
a one-sided commerce carried on for the benefit of 
the kings. 

The governments of ancient States intervened, 
as we have seen, to obtain special trading privi- 
leges for their subjects in foreign countries (1 K 
20*4); also to secure for them protection and re- 
dress for injuries (Winckler, Amarna Tablets, 
p. 25). 

From the analogy of other States we should 
suppose that the Israelite kings levied taxes on 
imports and exports, and tolls on merchandise 
passing through the country. In one of the 
Amarna tablets (Winckler, p. 93) a foreign kine 
stipulates that his property shall not be dealt 
with by the customs of Egypt. In NT the customs 
officers of the Herods and the Romans are referred 
to (Mk 2" ete.) ; see PUBLICAN. 

vill, COMMERCE OF THE ROMAN Empire. — In 
NT times the empire possessed a highly developed 
and elaborate commercial system, largely adminis- 
tered by great trading corporations, and involving 
credit and other features of modern banking. The 
most important branch of Roman commerce was 
the corn trade between Egypt and Rome (Ac 27% #8 
Q8}), 

ix. Eruics OF COMMERCE. — The Bible deals 
directly with only two or three elementary points, 
such as the duty of fair dealing, and the danger of 
greed of gain (see SERVANT). 

On the general subject ef. the articles Monry, 
SOLOMON, WEALTH; also the articles on countries, 
dress, ornaments, etc. 

Literature. —Nowack, Lehrb. der Heb. Arch. i. pp. 247-251; 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch, pp. 218-223 ; Erman, Life in Anc. Egypt, 
pp. 479-519 ; Herzfeld, Handelsgeschichte der Juden des Alter- 
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TRADES.—It was an ancient custom and law 
among, the Jews that every boy must learn a 
trade, *not necessarily as a means of livelihood, 
but as a precautionary measure against destitu- 
tion, if fortune failed, and the temptations of an 
idle life. One of the Rabbinic sayings is, ‘He 
that teaches not his son a trade, is as it he taught 
him to be a thief’; and another, ‘He that hath 
a trade in his hands is as a vineyard that is 
fenced,’ i.e. he will be secure from the dangers 
of temptation and want. Many of their great 
Rabbis are known by their surname of trade, e.g. 
‘Rabbi Johanan the shoemaker, Rabbi Isaae the 
blacksmith,’ ete. The two illustrious doctors who 
founded the schools known by their names— Hillel 
and Shammai—not long before the Christian era, 
had been taught trades; and the latter, who was 
a mason, continued to take a practical interest 
in his handicraft, even when he was vice-president 
of the Sanhedrin and had a large following of 
students. So also St. Paul, who was destined for 
the Rabbinic office, was taught tent-making, prob- 
ably before he left Tarsus, his native city, to sit 
at the feet of Gamaliel in Jerus. and learn from 
him the intricacies of Jewish law. This was of 
great use to him after his conversion, when he 
was often compelled to maintain himself by his 
labour (Ac 18°); so that he was able to say, 
‘Neither did we eat bread for naught at any 
man’s hand, but in labour and travail, working 
night and day, that we might not burden any of 
you’ (2 Th 3°).—In many handicrafts the ancients 
attained a very high degree of excellence, and 
the Hebrews must have learned much from the 
Egyptians and Pheenicians. The pyramids, tem- 
ples, and tombs of Egypt, the temples of Greece 
and Jerus. and Baalbek, and the images of gods 
and men, show a knowledge of masonry and sculp- 
ture which modern skill can hardly equal, while 
in the work of the goldsmith and jeweller the 
ornaments belonging to a queen of the 11th 
dynasty (about B.C. 2000), which were lately found 
in Dahshur, are said by good judges to be unsur- 
passed for beauty and finish in the present-day 
markets of Paris or London. The Tyrian purple 
dyes, the rich colouring on Egyp. tombs, the ele- 
gant vases of pottery and gold, the linen fabrics 
of the loom, and other products of manual work 
so copiously depicted on Egyp. walls, all tell the 
same story of the high civilization in art of those 
times. —‘T'he principal trades mentioned in the 
Bible are those of smiths and armourers (18 13”), 
coppersmiths (2'Ti 4"), goldsmiths (Is 46°), jewellers 
{Hos 2!%), masons (2 K 12), carpenters (Mt 13%), 
tentmakers (Ac 18%), potters (La 4”), tanners (Ac 
98), fishers (Is 19°), bakers (Jer 37”), barbers (Ezk 
51). Spinning, weaving, and sewing were chiefly 
the work of women (18 2”, Pr 31°). See separate 
articles on the above subjects. J. WORTABET. 


TRANCE (ékxoracis). — While in class. Greek 
éxoraors has the meaning of frenzy, in Bib. Greek 
it is not found in this strong sense, but means 
either distraction of mind due to fear or astonish- 
ment (Ps 164% LXX, Ac 3"), or religious rapture 
(Ac 10° 11°). In the strict sense, religions ecstasy 
denotes a state in which the mind is so dominated 
by emotional excitement that sensibility to external 
impressions, the free activity of the intellect, and 
the initiative and control of the will, are for the 
moment in abeyance. Its significance as a medium 
of revelations was found precisely in this suppres- 
sion of the ordinary mental functions, the mind 
being regarded as under the control of the Deity, 
and therefore as His instrument. Eestasy has 
been, and is, a more or less familiar phenomenon 
in almost all religions, more especially in times of 
religious excitement. While occurring spontanc- 
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ously, recourse has often been had to artificial 
means, such as the concentration of the mind on 
an abstract idea or significant word, fasting, fixing 
of the look, seclusion, whirling and bodily contor- 
tion—above all, music and dancing. In the early 
days of Heb. prophecy such stimulants were not 
unknown (18 10°, 2 K 3%), When, however, we 
come to the canonical prophets, there can no 
longer be any question of ecstasy in the sense of a 
morbid state. What is indicated by such expres- 
sions as ‘the hand of the LorD was upon me’ is 
rather a religious exaltation of spirit, in which the 
free activity of the mind is not suppressed but 
heightened. Such a state lies behind vision as its 
psychological condition. See Vision. The prophets 
never appeal to the abnormal character of their 
experience as authenticating their message. In 
the Apostolic Church we find a revival of ecstasy 
in the stricter sense, as an accompaniment of the 
fresh and often violent religious awakening (1 Co 
14°%, Ac 2}%). It found expression in rapt utter- 
ances. While yielding a certain recognition to 
this gift of tongues St. Paul indicates that it was 
apt to breed confusion (1 Co 14**-*8), and he places 
it under strict rule. He himself had also the 
gift of tongues, but he does not set great store 
by it (1 Co 14)» and while he relates a marvel- 
lous ecstatic experience of his own (2 Co 12"), he 
nowhere traces his doctrines to such a source. His 
allusion to this experience is too vague to admit 
of its character being precisely defined. See, 
further, the articles on PROPHET. 
W. MorRGAN. 

TRANSFIGURATION, THE.— The word comes 
from transfiquratus est, the Vulg. tr. of wereuoppd0n 
in the narratives of Matt. and Mark. Elsewhere 
this verb is rendered either reformari (Ro 12?) or 
transformart (2 Co 3}8), The event which it desig- 
nates is recorded thrice (Mt 17-8, Mk 9*-8, Lk 9#8-*6) 
and alluded to once (2 P 1!%}8) in NT. The narra- 
tives of Matt. and Mark agree closely in wording. 
But Matt. alone records that when the disciples 
heard the voice they fell on their faces; and that 
Jesus came and touched them and said, ‘ Arise, and 
be not afraid.’ Mark alone has the words, ‘so as no 
fuller on earth can whiten them.’ Luke is more 
independent. Excepting as regards Peter’s ex- 
clamation and the voice from heaven, his wording 
is mainly his own; and even in Peter’s words he 
renders ‘Rabbi’ by his favourite ’Hricrdra, where 
Matt. has Kvpee. Luke alone tells us that Jesus 
went up the mount to pray, and that He was pray- 
ing when He was transfigured. In expressing the 
Transfiguration he avoids werenopp460y (which might 
have suggested to Gentile readers the meta- 
morphoses of heathen deities), and substitutes the 
characteristic éyévero érepov. And he alone tells 
us that Moses and Elijah were talking of Christ’s 
éodos at Jerusalem, and that the disciples were 
heavy with sleep. 

The main questions respecting this unique inci- 
dent in the life of Christ are those as to the place, 
the nature, and the significance of it. 

(1) As to the ‘high mountain’ (Matt., Mark), 
which when 2 Pet. was written had become ‘the 
holy mountain,’ there are two traditions, which can 
be traced to the 4th century. (a) That it was the 
Mt. of Olives. This is incredible. Both before and 
after the Transfiguration Christ isin Galilee. And 
the Mt. of Olives would not have been called ty\dv. 
(8) That it was Mt. Tabor. This is near enough 
to Cesarea Philippi to be possible ; and, although 
it is only about 1700 ft. above the sea, it appears 
to be much higher, and commands a very extensive 
view. But it isnot probable. Just a week (‘six 
days,’ Matt., Mark; ‘about eight days,’ Luke) 
betore this event Christ was at Ciesarea Philippi. 
After it He went through Galilee to Capernaum (Mk 
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980. 83) Mt 17°2 24) on His way to Jerusalem. Would 
He have gone from Cwsarea Philippi past Caper- 
naum to Tabor, and then back to Capernaum? A 
much more serious objection is that at this time there 
was a village or town on Tabor, which Josephus 
fortified against Vespasian (BJ Iv. i. 8, IL. xx. 6; ef. 
Ant. XIV. vi. 3); so that the necessary solitude («a7’ 
idiav, Matt., Mark) could hardly be found there. 
Yet Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. xii. 16) regards it 
as certain; and through the great influence of 
Jerome this tradition became widely accepted. In 
the Greek Church the Feast of the Transfiguration 
(Aug. 6) is called 7d OaBwpiov. But (y) the best 
modern writers prefer Mt. Hermon (Keim, Lichten- 
stein, Porter, Schaff, Stanley, Ritter, Robinson, 
Trench, Tristram). It is over 9000 ft. high, and 
could easily be reached in much less than a week 
from Ciesarea Philippi. 

(2) Christ calls the event a ‘vision,’ épaua (Mt 
17°), which does not mean that it was unreal. It 
was not one person’s optical delusion, but a vision 
granted to three persons at once. It was a Divino 
revelation, the manner of which is unknown to us. 
We can neither affirm nor deny that Moses and 
Elijah, who had both been taken from the earth in 
a supernatural way, were there in the body, or only 
in the spizit, or not at all, except by representation. 
That the event is historical is shown by the three 
harmonious accounts, by the intelligible connexion 
with what precedes and follows, and by the im- 
probability that an inventor would have invented 
the prohibition to speak of it. Matt. gives Christ’s 
prohibition; Luke states that the disciples kept 
silence; Mark records both the prohibition and their 
obedience. There is no suspicious similarity be- 
tween this event and the Transfiguration of Moses, 
although Strauss and Keim maintain that there is. 
And the silence of John is no difficulty, for he would 
readily omit what had been so often told before. 
The allusion in 2 Pet. is evidence of what was com- 
monly believed when that letter was written. That 
a fact corresponding to all this evidence took place 
is the most reasonable explanation of the evidence. 

(3) The meaning of the event is more within our 
comprehension than the manner of it. Whether it 
is correct to call it ‘the culminating point in 
Christ’s public ministry’ or ‘the great dividing 
line in the life’ is not certain. That in consequence 
of it a ‘sense of urgency and of the immediateness 
of a great crisis weighs upon the Lord’ is more 
than we know. It was a foretaste of Christ’s glory 
both in earth and in heaven. As such it served to 
strengthen the disciples, who had been greatly 
disturbed by the prediction of Christ’s sutterine’s 
and death; and to this end they were allowed to 
listen to Moses and Elijah talking with Him about 
His death, and to hear the heavenly voice, which 
had proclaimed His Divine Sonship previous to 
His ministry, proclaim the same previous to His 
Passion. It showed them the supernatural char- 
acter of His kingdom. It helped them to see that 
the OT being fulfilled by Christ is done away in 
Christ. Moses and Elijah vanish, and ‘Jesus alone’ 
(Matt., Mark, Luke) remains. To Christ Himself 
it may have had significance also. Whether or not 
it conveyed to Him any larger knowledge of His 
Father’s will, this foretaste of His glory may have 
helped Him to bear the prospect of His approaching 
sufferings. He accepted the strengthening of an 
angel in Gethsemane, and may have accepted 
some analogous strengthening on the mount. 


LiITERATURE.—See Comm. and Lives of Christ; also the Dict. 
and Encye. articles on ‘Transfiguration’ and ‘Verklarung.’ See 
also ‘The Significance of the Transfiguration,’ by W. J. Moulton 
in Bibl. and Sem. Studies (Yale Uniy.), 1901, pp. 157-210. 


_. A. PLUMMER. 
_ TRAYAIL.—In modern editions of AV a distine- 
tion has gradually arisen between ‘travail’ and 


‘travel,’ the former being used when the meaning 
is to labour (or as subst. for ‘labour,’ ‘ trouble’), 
especially in childbirth, the latter when it is 
simply to journey. But in the editions of 1611 
there was no such distinction. Thus in 1611 Mt 
254 reads, ‘For the kingdome of heaven is as a 
man travailing into a farre countrey’; but Is 21° 
‘In the forest in Arabia shall yee lodge, O yee 
travelling companies of Dedanim.’ So in Ee 4? we 
find ‘Againe 1 considered all travaile’; but in 4° 
‘Better isan handfull with quietnesse, then both 
the hands full with travell and vexation of spirit.’ 
Nor have the editors or printers carried out their 
distinction completely. In La 3° ‘He hath... 
compassed me with gall and travel,’ the spelling of 
AV is retained in mod. editions (Cov. ‘ travayle,’ 
RV ‘travail’). In Nu 20 the sense has evidently 
been missed, the wider meaning of toil and trouble 
in the wilderness being taken as if it were merely 
the marching through it : AV 1611, ‘Thou knowest 
all the travaile that hath befallen us’ (mod. edd. 
‘travel,’ RV ‘ travail’). 

The Eng. word is simply the Fr. travail, toil, trouble, the 
origin of which is unknown, In Cotgrave’s French Dictionary 
travail is described as ‘travell, toyle, teene, labour, business, 
paines-taking, trouble, molestation, care.’ Travelling, which is 
now undertaken for pleasure, was so conspicuous a form of toil 
and trouble that it appropriated the name. The change of 
spelling was assisted by the fact that ‘traveil’ was another 
variety of spelling in early use. Thus in Ec 223 AV 1611, ‘ For 
all his dayes are sorrowes, and his traveile, griefe.’ The mean- 
ing was sometimes ‘he weary,’ as Is 40% Wyc. ‘Who forsothe 
hopen in the Lord, shul chaunge strengthe, take to federes as 
of an egle; rennen, and not travailen; gon, and not faylen.’ 
For the spelling ‘ travel’ for labour cf. Gosson, Schoole of Abuse, 
41, ‘I burnt one candle to seek another, and lost both my time 
and my travell when I had doone’; and in the sense of labour 
in childbirth, Hall, Works, ii. 11, ‘If the house of David had 
not lost all mercy and good nature, a Daughter and [of] David 
could not so neere the time of her travell have bin destitute of 
lodging in the city of David.’ J. HASTINGS: 


TREASON.—This word oceurs in EV only in 
1 K 16” (of Zimri) and 2K 114=2 Ch 23* (the 
exclamation of Athaliah). In these instances it 
had better have been rendered ‘conspiracy,’ the 
tr. of the same Heb. term (1%7} in RV of Is 8” 
(AV ‘confederacy’; for justification of the read- 
ing wp against Secker, Lowth, Lagarde, Stade, 
et al., who emend wp, see Cheyne, /ntrod. to Is. 
40; LXX has cxAnpiy =7%7), and in AV and RV of 
28 15”, 2 K 174, Jer 119, Ezk 22%, Cf. the use of 
the verb wp in 18 22833.9S 153!) 1 K 1577 16°48, 
Zi OT G2 19208 = BC 24 26h Ate 2 eo hip 25rd) 
1510. 15. 25. 30 9] 3. 24 (—9 Ch 33%), 2Ch 2421, Neh 48, 
Am 7", in all of which both AV and RV render by 
‘conspire,’ ‘make conspiracy,’ or ‘be a conspirator.’ 

J. A. SELBIE. 

TREASURE, TREASURER, TREASURY.—The 
word ‘treasure’ is used in EV in two distinct 
senses, which are approximately represented in 
English by ‘ store’ and ‘storehouse’ respectively. 
The same ambiguity of meaning (which might be 
avoided in English by uniformly employing ‘ trea- 
sure’ for the one sense and ‘treasury’ for the other, 
or by abolishing the latter term altogether and re- 
placing it by ‘storehouse’ or the like) attaches to 
some of the words which in the original of the OT 
are the source of these renderings. 

(1) ‘Treasure’ in the sense of store usually 
stands for Heb. ryix (generally plur. ninyix): of 
gold, silver, costly utensils, ete., Jos 61%: 24 (the 
vessels found in Jericho [AV and RV have here 
‘treasury,’ which is not so suitable a tr. as ‘ trea- 
sure’ or ‘store ’]), Is 27 30° 45% (‘treasures of dark- 
ness,’ 7.e. concealed, hoarded treasures), Hos 131, 
Jer 15! 178 20° 487 494 5118, 1 K 1426 dis, 9 K 2418 dis, 
perhaps also Is 394, although this should perhaps 
come under (2); wealth in general, Pr 15!® 21% 29, 
1 Ch 298 (the contributions for the building of the 
temple [here both AV and RV have rightly ‘ trea- 
sure,’ but, strangely enough, RV gives ‘treasury’ 
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in the similar passage, Ezr 25=Neh 77], called in 
1 Ch 29! jen, lit. ‘crowd,’ ‘abundance,’ AV and 
RV ‘store,’ cf. 2Ch 31°) ; of stores of food, drink, 
ete., 1 Ch 27°7-*8(AV and RV ‘ increase’), 2 Ch 114 
(AV and RV ‘store’); fig. ‘treasures of wicked- 
ness’ (Mic 6!°, Pr 10%), ‘the fear of the Lonp is his 
treasure’ (Is 33°). 


‘Treasure’ stands in OT also for 1. 7ph, lit. ‘strength’: Pr 156, 
Ezk 22% (AV and RV in both ‘treasure’). The Heb. term 
oscurs also in Is 336 (AV ‘strength,’ RV ‘abundance’), Jer 205 
(AV ‘strength’, RV ‘riches’), Pr 2724 (AV and RV ‘riches’). 
2. DID ‘hidden (treasure), 4/ wow ‘conceal’: Gn 4323 (of 
money hid in the sacks of Joseph’s brothers), Is 453 (treasures 
at present hidden are to become the spoil of Cyrus), Jer 418 
(AV ‘treasures,’ RV ‘stores,’ of wheat, barley, oil, and honey 
hidden in a field), Job 821 (some long for death as for hid 
treasures), Pr 24 (\visdom is to be sought for like hid treasures). 
8, The same is the meaning of o°3529 in Dn 1143, where, 
indeed, it is possible that we ought to read OND. 4 n1209, 
from / ]2D ‘to be of use,’ ‘to benefit’ (see below for the 
examples of its use). 5. T1ny (Kéré) or Why (Keth.), in plur. 
Opn VAY, Is 1018, lit. ‘the things prepared or provided for 
them,’ AV and RV ‘their treasures.’ 6. The combination ‘EY 
Sin “3D (RV ‘the hidden treasures of the sand’), Dt 3319, may 
allude to the wealth derived from the manufacture of glass (see 
Driver, ad loc.). 7. 133, prop. ‘precious ore,’ Job 2224 25 (AV in 
first ‘gold,’ in second ‘defence,’ RV in both ‘treasure,’ m. 
‘ore’). 8. For Mal 3!7 (‘a peculiar treasure’) see art. JEWEL. 
9. D323, Ob 6 (AV ‘hidden things,’ RV ‘ hidden treasures’). 


‘Treasure’ in NT is always Onoavpss except in 
Ac 8’, where the word ydfa from the Persian is 
used of the treasure of queen Candace. @ncavpis 
occurs in Mt 2" (of the treasures carried by the 
magi), 619: 70-21 || Lk 128-34 (of the treasures of 
earth contrasted with those of heaven; cf. the 
treasure in heaven spoken of in Mt 19% || Mk 107 
and Lk 18”), Mt 13 (the kingdom of heaven is 
like treasure hid in a field; ef. the above OT 
passages Jer 415, Job 371, Pr 24), He 11°° (‘the trea- 
sures of Egypt’); fig. in 2 Co 47 (‘we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels’; see art. POTTER, p. 
25>), Col 2% (‘in Christ are all the treasures of 
wisdom hid’). = 

(2) ‘Treasure’ or ‘treasury’ in the sense of 
storehouse is almost always the tr. in OT of ma 
ouix: Neh 10% (cf. 12* and Dn 1”), Mal 3 (AV 
and RV ‘storehouse ’); or, mere frequently, with- 
Oubsthe Hee ce Kew see Lomo KO VOe i 4te1G8) 1815) 
Jer 38" 50” (fig. of Jahweh’s armoury) v.*"(?), Dt 
32*4 (the guilt of the heathen is sealed up in God’s 
treasury till the day of retribution come; see 
Driver, ad loc.). | Chy9* 2600: 24.24, 26 Delors! 2 Ch 
Bl 162(?) 322” (cf. Ezk 284), J] 17 (AV and RV 
Scamenrss) bi S eNene 13 -o29.8 Cf. they use: of 
nis2z'9 in 2 Ch 3278. yin is used fig. of God’s store- 
houses for rain, snow, hail, wind, sea, in Dt 281°, 
Job 3872 %s, Jer 10 511%, Ps 337 1357; cf. the use of 
pps in Job 20°. 

In the king’s ‘ treasure house’ of Ezr 5!” (#1133 032, 
ef. 6! and 7”) the archives of the kingdom were 
kept. In Est 3° 47-the treasury of the Persian 
king appears under the name 3597 132; cf. the 
likewise Persian name 9133 in 1 Ch 2812. 

We read of ‘treasure (RV ‘store’) cities’ (y 
nsayb) in Ex 1 [J], 1 K 9% (=2 Ch 8°), 2 Ch 8+ 
1722, For the custom of storing up provisions in 
particular cities ef. Gn 41: %, and see an account 
of the granaries and ‘store houses’ of ancient 
Egypt in Maspero, Dawn-of Ciwilization, 284. 

For the chambers (m2?) or cells used for storage 
purposes in the temple see next article. 

In the NT ‘treasure’=‘ treasury ’ is (@) Onoaupds : 
Mt 12* || Lk 6% (the good or evil treasury of the 
heart) 13° (‘which bringeth out of his treasury 
things new and old’); (6) once, Mt 27%, it is 
KopSavas (from Heb. 12772 ; see CORBAN), ‘place of 
[sacred] gifts’ ; (c) yafopuddxcoy ; see next article ; 
(d) in Lk 12% (‘which have neither storehouse nor 
barn’) the word for ‘storehouse’ is tapetoy [in Dt 


288 and Pr 3” for the Heb. o»ox; AV in former 
‘storehouses,’ RV ‘barns,’ which is adopted by 
both versions in the latter]. 

Treasurer occurs as follows. 4. Neh 12% ‘I 
made treasurers (Hiph. of 1x) over the store- 
houses’ (ninying-by, AV and RV ‘treasuries ’). 
2. Ezr 18 ‘MITHREDATH the treasurer’; 77! ‘I, 
Artaxerxes, make a decree to all the treasurers.’ 
The term (found also in Aram., New Heb., and 
Syr.) here used is 331, plur. x21, a loan-word 
from the Persian ganjvar, Pehlevi ganzavar. 38. 
Dn 37% Aram. 87273 (plur. emphat.). This may 
be a by-form of the above x:313 (so Prince), or a 
textual error for 8270 (AV and RV ‘counsellers ’) 
found in vv.* 27 48° 67 (so Graetz, Bevan, e¢ al.). 
But it seems more likely that it is a dittography 
from the following x77277. This conclusion (which 
is that of Lagarde, Noldeke, e¢ a/.; Driver and 
Marti leave the question open) is supported by the 
circumstance that the LX X and Theod. have only 
seven officials in place of the eight of MT. 4 Is 
22), of Shebna. The Heb. term j20 (fully discussed 
under art. SHEBNA) would be better rendered 
‘servitor’ or ‘steward.’ 5. Ro 16%, where RV 
substitutes ‘treasurer’ for AV ‘chamberlain’ as 
tr. of ofkovduos (see STEWARD). J. A. SELBIE. 


TREASURY (OF TEMPLE).—The word yafodv- 
Adxcov, tr. ‘treasury’ in the N'T, is used in the LAX 
for the Heb. words * meaning cells or apartments 
of the temple court, in which sacred offerings and 
utensils were kept, and in which also the priests 
dwelt.t The word is used in the Books of Mac- 
cabees of the sacred treasury in which not only 
puble treasures were stored, but also public 
records, as well as property belonging to widows 
and orphans.§ In the inner court of Herod’s 
temple there were rooms which Josephus|| repre- 
sents by yafoduAdcia, showing that the term had a 
wider sense than ‘treasury’ would suggest. In 
the NT the word is used in three places, viz. Mk 
[os 22 Lk 210 8-°. 

Josephus has it in the singular,4] apparently for 
the special room in the women’s court in which 
gold and silver bullion were preserved. In Jn 8 
this sense would stand, but not so in the parallel 
passages of Mark and Luke, where the word is ap- 


parently the equivalent of the Rabbinical nisi, 
‘trumpets,’ so called because they had the shape 
of the ram’s-horn trumpet. There were thirteen 
such boxes, and they may be assumed to have been 
in the women’s court, or the widow could not have 
got at them with her mite. Six out of the thirteen 
were to receive free gifts, the remaining seven being 
for distinct purposes, figured probably on the boxes. 
They were most likely placed on each side of the 
large gate which led from the women’s to the 
men’s court. See TEMPLE (Herod’s), and cf. also 
art. TREASURE. T. W. DAVIES. 


TREE (jy ‘éz, dévdpov, EvNov).—The Holy Land is 
not now a land of trees. Even the mountain tops 
are for the most part bare, and none of the 
primeval forests have been preserved. This very 
fact emphasizes the importance and value of trees, 
wherever they are planted or grow spontaneously. 
A large part of the trees that exist are cultivated 
for their fruits, as the palm, fig, apple, pear, 
apricot, peach, plum, banana, orange, lemon, 
citron, walnut, pistachio; or their leaves, as the 
mulberry ; or their wood, as the pine. Solitary 
trees or small groves are planted by tombs (18 31") 
or on high places. From ancient times men loved 

* a2 and (Neh 310 1244 137f) nay. t Neh 137 1037m., 

t 1 Mac 1449; cf. Grimm, ad Joc. 

§ 2 Mac 319; cf. Grimm, ad loc. ; 1 Mac 1449, 2 Mac 386. 28. 40 442 
518, 


| BJ ¥.-V..2, Vi. Vv. 2. @ Ant. XIX. vi. 1. 
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to rest under such trees (Gn 18% 8, 1S 22°), When 
the hail broke ‘every tree’ in Egypt (Ex 9”), it was 
a national disaster. A fruit tree near a besieged 
city was not to be cut down (Dt 20"), but to be 
kept for the use of the besieged. Other trees might 
be cut (v.”"). ‘A tree planted by watercourses’ 
(Ps 18) was an emblem of vigour (cf. the vision in 
Dn 4). The expression ‘tree of life’ (Gn 3” **) 
was afterwards applied figuratively (Pr 3!% 11°° 
132 154). A tree is known by its fruit (Mt 12”). 
Allusion is made to the great variety of trees which 
flourish in Palestine (Lv 19%, Ee 2°). Under ‘the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil’ (Gn 2" 3°) 
our first parents fell. Under the trees of Geth- 
semane our Saviour accepted His ather’s will (Mt 
266-45). The ‘tree of life’ in heaven has food and 
healing for the nations (Rev 22% 4), , 

The trees of Palestine and Syria are tamarisk, 
orange, lemon, citron, zakkfm, Pride of India, 
jujube, maple, pistachio, terebinth, sumach, mo- 
ringa, mastich, carob, redbud, acacia, almond, 
cherry, plum, apple, pear, service tree, medlar, 
hawthorn, olive, ash, cordia, castor-oil, eli, hack- 
berry, mulberry, fig, sycomore, plane, walnut, 
alder, hornbeam, ironwood, hazel, oak, beech, 
willow, poplar, cypress, juniper, yew, pine, cedar, 
spruce, palm. ‘Those which are in italics are 
mentioned in EV sometimes wrongly (see artt. 
on individual trees). The chestnut (AV; RV 
plane tree) is not found in Palestine. 

G. E. Post. 
TRESPASS-OFFERING.—See SACRIFICE. 


TRIAL.—See JUDGE and SANHEDRIN. 


TRIBE.— 

i. Terms.—In EV ‘tribe’ is tr. in OT of Heb. 7yD matteh 
(qua%, tribus), HW shébhet, or Div chebhet (gua4, tribus), Aram. 
vay shébhat (gva%, tribus); in NT of Gr. quay. Awdexccguaoy is 
used Ac 267 for ‘the set of twelve tribes.’ In Is 1913 shébhet is 
used of the ‘tribes’ (Cheyne ‘ castes,’ Dubm ‘nomes’) of Egypt, 
and in Mt 2499 gua% of ‘tribes’ generally ; otherwise all these 
words are used exclusively of the tribes of Israel, except that 
shébhet is occasionally used of the subdivisions of these tribes, 
Jg 2012, 1S 921, according to MT ‘tribes of Benjamin’; but 
probably the sing. should be read, ‘tribe of B.’ [Moore, H. P. 
Smith]; and Nu 4!8 MT, ‘cut not off the tribe of the families,’ 
where, however, we should perhaps read ‘cut not off from the 
tribe,’ etc. [the text is doubtful, see LXX, Vulg.]. The use of 
matteh and shébhet for ‘tribe’ is figurative, the words meaning 
originally ‘rod,’ ‘staff,’ ‘sceptre,’ ‘branch,’ ete., in which 
senses they are used in OT. Oa. Heb. Lex. explains under 
md: ‘tribe, orig. company led by chief with staff, 

Matteh as ‘ tribe’ is found in P in the Hexateuch, in Chron. ; 
and in 1 K 714 81, where Benzinger regards the clauses in which 
matteh stands as late additions, in 8! the matteh-clause is absent 
from LXXB,  Shébhet is common in D, is found in JE, and very 
occasionally in P (possibly only in redactional passages), and 
occurs throughout the OT from JE to Chronicles. Giesebrecht 
(ZATW, 1881, p. 242) maintained that the name and thing 
expressed by shebhet died out before the Exile, and matteh was 
used for it after the Exile. This position is controverted by 
Driver, Journ. Philol. xi, 1882, p. 213f. The decision depends 
partly on the view taken as to the text, etc., of individual 
passages; current views on these points seein to admit the 
opinion that (1) shébhet occurs in post-exilic literature only in 
passages borrowed from pre-exilic works, or as a literary 
archaism, its use having been revived through a study of the 
earlier literature ; and that (2) there is no certain instance of 
the use of matteh for ‘ tribe’ before the Exile.—The use of Aram. 
words corresponding to shébhet in the sense of ‘tribe’ may be 
due to the influence of the OT.—On the terms for the sub- 
divisions of the tribe, viz. mishpahd and béth ’abh, see FAMILY 
and below. : 


ii. Origin, Nature, and History of the Tribe as a 
Social Organization.—The articles on individual 
tribes show that there are two chief theories of 
their origin. First, the biblical statements as to 
the patriarchs are understood as personal history, 
and the tribe is regarded as having arisen chiefly 
by the natural increase of the descendants of a 
son ia Se ae Jacob. The descendants of each 
son kept together as a social er i vhie 
foe foreion anes ae Cae. Ni 
: en slaves, ; -» Were some- 
times included. The second theory, now more 
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generally held, regards much that is said of the 
patriarchs and their children as tribal history told 
in a personal form ; cf. BENJAMIN, 1. 272” ; JUDAH, 
ii. 792. According to this view the tribes did not 
all arise as subdivisions of Israel, but Israel was 
formed, in a measure, by the aggregation of some 
of the earlier tribes. ‘The process by which the 
complete set of tribes was formed began before the 
Conquest, and was continued afterwards. Israel 
as it invaded Palestine was a loose confederation 
of kindred tribes. These tribes had themselves 
been formed by the aggregation of smaller bodies 
or mishpahas, which were groups of families. We 
have few data as to the tribal system in the 
nomadic period ; but it would be similar to that of 
the nomadic Arabs. The unifying forces in the 
tribe, clan, ete., were the blood-bond, and the tribal 
or family cult. The blood-bond was partly real, 
partly theoretical; it could be established by 
mutual agreement and religious ceremonies. The 
chief duties of members of a tribe were to act 
together in war, and to protect one another by 
blood-revenge. The tribes and their subdivisions 
were fluid organizations liable to combination, sub- 
division, loss by secessions, and gain by accessions. 
Cf. W. R. Smith, Kinship, ete. 1-58, 171; RS 38 tf. 

In the Conquest, Israel fought by tribes and 
subdivisions of tribes; sometimes the tribes com- 
bined (Jg 1’ 4. 5), sometimes they acted separately 
(Jg 12%). In the settlement the natural tendency 
would be for each family, clan, and tribe to settle 
together in the same district (Jos 14'+* 18"). 

It is, however, quite uncertain how far the 
tribes which we find in Canaan under the monarchy 
correspond to tribes which existed before the 
Conquest. Even where there was a real connexion, 
the name may have been changed. Thus, as the 
sons of concubines, Gad and Asher (Zilpah), Dan 
and Naphtali (Bilhah), are regarded as additions 
to Israel after the Conquest. The stories of the 
late birth of Benjamin and of the recognition of 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Gn 48°? JE) have been 
understood to mean that these three tribes were 
formed by the subdivision of Joseph after the 
Conquest. These views are partly confirmed by 
the fact that some of these tribal names are 
apparently names of places in Palestine: Asher 
(Aseru) appears as the name of a district or people 
in Galilee in inscriptions of Seti I. and Ramses IL. ; 
Benjamin is ‘son of the right hand’ or ‘south,’ ze. 
the southern district of Joseph; and Ephraim, 
from its form (cf. JZizraim, etc.), should be a place- 
name meaning ‘a fruitful land.’ The discovery 
of Joseph-el (?) and Jacob-el (see JACOB, il. p. 526”) 
in a list of places in Palestine conquered by 
Thothmes I., B.c. 1481-1449, has led to the sug- 
gestion that the tribe of Joseph assumed that 
name after its settlement in Canaan. On the 
other hand, the comparative lack of territory, and 
the insignificance of Reuben, Simeon, and Levi in 
historic times, point to the antiquity of these tribal 
names (but ef. LEVI). 

Possibly in early times the tribes of Israel were 
known as Rachel and Leah, and at some time, 
before or after the Conquest, these broke up into 
ee: which eventually became the twelve 
tribes. 

After the Conquest the tribes became essentially 
territorial, though no doubt the theory of the 
blood-bond survived. Similarly the mishpahad came 
to mean the town, or quarter of a town, or village, 
or district. Hence the tribal name denoted a 
district, and the tribe included not only the 
Israelite invaders, but also in time the natives 
whom they absorbed, or by whom they were 
absorbed. These tribal districts had no fixed or 
continuous political organization, and they varied 
in number or extent. The real political units 
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were the smaller communities, towns, and districts 
whose inhabitants were bound together by neigh- 
bourhood and common interests. War would unite 
a whole tribe or a number of tribes, and induce 
them to recognize a single leader, like Gideon or 
Jephthah, and to accord him a certain authority 
after he had brought the war to a successful close. 
The term shophét used for such leaders in Judges 
suggests that their authority was utilized to decide 
disputes too serious to be settled by local chiefs. 
The Song of Deborah implies that, apart from 
such ‘judges,’ a tribe had no single head; at any 
rate it does not mention any one in that position, 
except Deborah and Barak, but speaks of the 
‘eovernors’ (mchokéhim) of Machir, ‘they that 
handle the marshal’s staff’? (moshékhim beshcbhet 
sopher) of Zebulun, and the ‘princes’ (sdrim) of 
Issachar. Similarly in the times of the Judges 
and the Monarchy we read of ‘elders’ of Gilead, 
Jg 11>; of Israel, 1S 4° etc. ; of Jabesh, 15 11°; 
of Judah, 2S 19"; of the ‘princes’ (sarim) of 
Gilead, Jg 10. Normally, the highest authorities 
in the tribe were those ‘elders,’ probably the heads 
of the mishpahas (B. Luther). 1 Ch 27!%*4, which 
assigns a ‘ruler’ (ndghidh) or ‘captain’ (sur) to 
each tribe, is probably from a late post -exilic 
source (Gray, HPN pp. 185-188). Abimelech’s 
kingship (Jg 9) was quite exceptional, and was 
not tribal ; he is spoken of as king of Shechem only. 

It is possible that the tribes brought with them 
into Palestine a tribal cult, and established tribal 
sanctuaries which would serve as rallying points. 
The sanctuary of Dan, at the Northern Dan (Jeg 
17. 18), however, is hardly an example ; the priest, 
etc., were acquired in Palestine, and Dan itself 
may not have been one of the original tribes; stiil, 
in forming a tribal sanctuary, it may have been 
imitating them. Dt 33!® seem to refer to a 
sanctuary of Zebulun and Issachar. Even if a 
tribe had no official sanctuary, the various high 
places promoted union and intercourse in a district. 

After the establishment of the Monarchy, as the 
power of the kings increased, the tribal names 
gradually became mere geographical expressions, 
and the districts they denoted ceased to be political 
divisions. Solomon (1 K 47%) divided the Jand of 
Israel, with the exception of part of Judah, into 
twelve districts, which do not coincide with the 
tribal districts. In a measure, however, the tribal 
system prevailed: by the division into two king- 
doms and the disappearance or absorption of the 
weaker tribes, Judah became the Southern kine- 
dom, Ephraim the Northern kingdom, and Gad 
stood for $8.E. and Eastern Manasseh for N.E. 
Israel; although the political existence of the 
other divisions of the Northern kingdom is some- 
times recognized (Is 9?'). The oracles on the 
tribes, the Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49), and the 
Blessing of Moses (Dt 33), come to us in their 
present form from the period of the Monarchy ; 
but they are constructed on the model of more 
ancient oracles, so that the fact that they contain 
sayings on nearly all the tribes (cf. below) does 
not show that the tribe continued a political unit 
throughout the Monarchy ; on the other hand, the 
space devoted to Judah and Joseph in Gn 49, and 
to Joseph and Gad in Dt 33, supports the view 
taken above. The section on Levi (Dt 33°!) may 
have received its present form from one of the 
Deuteronomic writers. The disappearance of the 
tribe as a political unit is further indicated by the 
silence of 2 K, ete., and especially by the fact that, 
with two exceptions, none of the numerous lists of 
Jewish families in Hzra and Neh. refer them to 
their tribes. The exceptions are Neh 113-24 ]]25-36 
(in their present form very late, Guthe, SBOT, 
etc.), where, too, ‘Benjamin’ and ‘Judah’ may 
be mere names of districts. : 


pas beh ree 


On the other hand, the Blessings of Jacob and of 
Moses, with Ezk 48 and such references as Ps 6877 
802, show that a strong archaic religious interest 
was taken in the ancient tribes. One result of this 
interest was the set of tribal genealogies, Gn 46°77 = 
Nu 26°*! (late strata of P), 1 Ch 2-9, which partly 
expressed the recollections of ancient politics and 
geography, and partly served to connect existing 
families with the primitive tribes. Meyer (Zntsteh- 
ung, 160) deduces from the statement in Ezr 2” 
that certain families could not prove Israelite 
descent, the conclusion that the rest traced their 
descent from Judah or Benjamin. ‘The silence as to 
tribal descent, mentioned above, seems to show that 
this isan erroneous theory; and the habit of tracing 
descent to the ancient tribes and their primitive 
clans became general only long after the Exile ; 
families which derived their ancestry from distin- 
guished men, David, Saul, etce., could of course 
name their tribe. In other cases, a family would 
determine its tribe from its home before or even 
after the Exile, and from similar circumstances. 
Hence the description of various persons in the 
Apocrypha and NT as belonging to certain tribes 
(To 14, Jth 8! 2. Mac 3t Lik 2%) Ro Wl*) canbe 
accepted only in this limited sense. 

iii. Order and Grouping.—The accompanying 
Table will show that the tribes are arranged in 
twenty different orders, only one of which, that of 
Nu 2. 7. and 10, recurs. The principles of arrange- 
ment are— 

(1) The relationship to Jacob, and his wives and 
concubines. Thus: Sons of— 

Leah : Reu., Sim., Levi, Jud., Iss., Zebulun. 
Zilpah: Gad, Asher. 

Rachel: Joseph, Benjamin. 

Bilhah: Dan, Naphtali. 

This principle, modified in some cases by others, 
determines the order in Gn 29-35, in the Blessing 
of Jacob (Gn 49), and in the lists based on the 
Blessing (Gn 46, Ex 1, Nu 1 (two). 2. 7. 10. 13. 26, 
Lh 2" 27): 

As the grouping according to wives and concu- 
bines does not correspond to any known historical 
situation after the Conquest, it must be based on 
a tradition of the circumstances of Israel before, 
or shortly after, that event. 

(2) Geographical position. This position influ- 
ences most of the lists mentioned above, and 
governs in large measure those in Nu 34, Dt 33, 
Jos 13ff., Jg 5, 1 Ch 2-8 (partly), 12; Rev 7 
(partly). 

(3) In Dt 27 tradition and geography have some 
influence,—witness the position of Simeon and 
Issachar ; but the chief principle seems to be that 
the tribes regarded for various reasons as more 
important are chosen to bless, and the less im- 
portant to curse. The cursing tribes belong to the 
E. and N. districts, which were carried away cap- 
tive first. 

(4) The list in Ezk 48 is based on the geography 
of the monarchy modified by the transference of 
the Eastern tribes to the West of Jordan, and by 
the ideal necessity for placing the temple about 
the middle of the country. 

In the Table on the preceding page the sons of 
the various wives, ete., are printed thus :— 

Sons of Leah, small caps., e.g. Reu. ; of Zilpah, 
ordinary type, ¢.g. Gad; of Rachel, small caps. 
italic, e.g. JOS.; Bilhah, italic, e.g. Dan. 

iv. Subdivisions of the Tribe. —The tribe was 
a confederation of mishpdhds (ef. above), RV 
‘families’; and the mishpaha was a group of 
households, bayith or béth ’abh (‘father’s house’).* 
A common worship of the mishpahd@ is implied in 
1S 20°. The names of some of the mishpahas 


* Also used of a tribe (Nu 1717), or chief division of a tribe 
(Nu 320 (?)). 
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(Hebronites, Nu 3”; Hezronites, Nu 26° ; Sheche- 
mites, Nu 26°!) show that in many cases the mish- 
pah@ came to mean the inhabitants of a town or 
district. Jg 9!, however, implies that in the time 
of Abimelech ben Gideon there were more than 
one mishpaha in Shechem. According to the 
oldest form of the Gideon narrative (J, Jg 6* 84, 
see analysis in PB), Gideon’s force consisted of 
the fighting men of the mishpaha Abiezer, who 
amounted in number to three hundred. In Ex 
12% + the bayith or béth ‘abh is spoken of as normally 
capable of consuming a paschal lamb at one meal. 

Cf. FAMILY, GOVERNMENT, ISRAEL, JACOB, and 
articles on the separate tribes, ete. 


_ LITERATURE.—See on Famity; also B. Luther, ‘Die israel- 
itischen Stamme,’ ZA7W, 1901, Heft 1, pp. 1-76; Cornill, Hist. 
of the People of Israel, pp. 36-62; Steuernagel, Die EHin- 
wanderung der isr, Stémme in Kanaan, 1901; Ed. Konig, 
Neueste Prinzipien der alttest. Kritik gepriift, 1902, p. 35 ff. 
W. H. BENNETT. 

TRIBUTE (IN OT). —14. o>. The rendering 
‘tribute’ for this word is very misleading. Its 
meaning is collective=forced labourers, labour- 
gang. One of the most notable of such companies 
was the body of task-workers for the public 
service, consisting of 30,000 men, which Solomon 
(see above, p. 565°) raised by levy upon the people 
(1 K 58?) 9-21; contrast the statement in 2 Ch 
8%, according to which this levy was imposed only 
upon the remnant of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Canaan). Something of the same kind appears to 
have been introduced already by David (28 20% 
‘ Adoram was over the lJabour-gang,’ ef. 1 K 4° 5% 
12'8—2 Ch 10'8). Another familiar instance is the 
slave-gangs of Israelites in Egypt, with their over- 
seers (Oy Ex 11), Conquered populations were 
frequently subjected to forced labour: Dt 20", 
Jos 169773, Je 128: 90: 98225 Ts 318) Lal). “Issachar 
became a slaving labour-band’ (2p-o0d Gn 49% 
[J]). In Pr 12 it is said that ‘slothfulness [a 
slothful man] shall be put under taskwork.’ In 
late Hebrew the word 02 (by use of the concrete 
for the abstract) came to mean forced service, serf- 
dom. In Est 10' it possibly means tribute in sense 
of forced payment. 

2. In Dt 16” EV ‘with a tribute of a freewill 
offering ’ would be clearer if RVm were adopted : 
‘after the measure of the,’ etc. The Heb. [here 
only] is np, common in Aram. = ‘sufficiency,’ and 
as ady. ace. =pro ratione. The meaning is that the 
ofterer is to give according to the full measure in 
which Jahweh has blessed him in the year’s harvest 
(see Driver, ad loc., and Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.). 

3. 729 (loan-word from Assyr. mandattu, ‘ tri- 
bute’), Ezr 4%, Neh 54. 4 bz (prob. the Assyr. 
biltw, ‘impost’; see Schrader, COT ii. 65f.). 5. 
D2D, prop. ‘computation,’ used only of the duty 
for Jahweh levied on the spoil, Nu 31°: 87- 88. 29.40. 41 
fall P]. 6. xy, lit. ‘burden,’ 2 Ch 17" (cf. 2 Ch 
947, Hos 8). 7. wiv ‘fine,’ ‘indemnity,’ 2 K 23° 
(of the sum exacted by Pharaoh-necho after he had 
deposed Jehoahaz), ct. Pr 19! (AV ‘punishment,’ 
RY ‘penalty ’). J. A. SELBIE. 


TRIBUTE (IN NT).—Kfjvoos, Lat. census (Mt 22", 
Mk 121), pépos (Lk 20 23, Ro 137), in Mt 17” 
réXn 7) khvoos (‘ toll or tribute’), an annual tax levied 
on persons, houses, or lands. In all the passages 
quoted the reference is to the imperial taxes, to 
taxes paid to a prince or civil governor on behalf 
of the Roman treasury. Both kjvoos and ¢ipos 
are, properly, direct taxes. The dpa, strictly 
speaking, were taxes paid by agriculturists, the 
payment being generally made in kind, and were 
contrasted with the 7é\7 or eustoms collected by 
the publicans. The word xjvcos, again, was origin- 
ally used of the property register upon which 


| taxation was calculated, and thence came to mean 


the capitation or poll tax (ef. Din Mk 12" éruixe- 
goddaov). In Mt 17% the word tr. ‘tribute’ in AV 
and ‘half-shekel’ in RV is the didrachmon. This 
sum every adult male Israelite had to pay to cover 
the cost of the public sacrifices at the temple. 
The ‘stater’ of v.77 was a tetradrachmon, equal 
to a whole shekel, and therefore payment for two. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem, Vespasian 
caused the Jews to pay this didrachmon tax for 
the support of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
in Rome. Nerva, though not abolishing the tax, 
made it less offensive to the Jews by dissociating 
it from this heathenish use. See MONEY. 


LiTERATURE.—Schtirer, HJP (1890), 1. ii. 110, 254; Marquart, 
Romische Staatsverwaltung, ii. 185 ff. Also, generally, R. Cagnat, 
Etude Historique sur les Impots Indirects, Paris, 1882; and 
Otto Hirschfeld, Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der Rom. 
Verwaltungsgeschichte, i. (down to Diocletian), Berlin, 1877, 

J. MACPHERSON. 

TRIBUTE MONEY, 70 vouicua rod Khvoov (Mt 
22!) the coin used in payment of the imperial 
taxes. The phrase literally means ‘the lawful 
money of the tax.’ The tribute had to be paid in 
the current coin of the realm. See Monry,. 


TRIPOLIS (7 Tpirods).—A city of Syria, at which 
Demetrius Soter landed with an army when he 
wrested the kingdom from his cousin Antiochus v. 
(2 Mac 141; Ant. xt. x. 1). It was to Tripolis that 
Antiochus Cyzicenus retired after being defeated 
by Hyrcanus (Ané. XIII. x. 2). 

Tripolis was a maritime town of Pheenicia, and 
a member of the Phoenician league. Its Pheeni- 
cian name, and the date of its foundation, are 
unknown; but it must have been founded some 
time after Aradus. Each of the principal Phoeni- 
cian cities, Tyre, Zidon, and Aradus, had its 
separate quarter at ‘Tripolis, and hence the name— 
‘the three cities.’ Little is known of its early 
history, but, from its position near the western end 
of the ‘entrance of Hamath,’ it must have been a 
place of commercial importance. It was adorned 
with stately buildings by the Seleucids and the 
Romans, and a gymnasium was built there by 
Herod the Great (Jos. BJ 1. xxi. 11). When 
Tripolis was besieged by the Arabs, most of the 
inhabitants escaped by sea, and after its capture 
it was colonized with Persians and Jews. Even in 
A.D. 1047, Nasir-i-Khusrau writes that all the 
Moslems belonged to the Shiah sect.  Tvipolis 
was taken by the Crusaders (A.D. 1109), when a 
valuable library was burned. Under the Franks 
there wasa large silk industry, which was destroyed 
when the place was captured by the Egyptians 
(A.D. 1289). At this time Tripolis occupied its 
original position on the seashore; but the constant 
attacks of the Franks created such a feeling of 
insecurity that in 1366 a new town, the present 
Tardbulis, was founded about 2 miles inland, on 
higher ground on the banks of the Nahr Kadisha. 
The old town had the sea on three sides, and 
on the fourth it was protected by a wide, deep 
ditch. Hardly a trace of its great buildings 
remains; war and a succession of severe earth- 
quakes have destroyed everything. The site is 
now occupied by e/-Mina, the seaport of Tardbulis, 
which has a large and increasing trade. The plain 
between old and new Tripolis is still remarkable 
for the exuberant fertility which attracted the 
attention of all medizval pilgrims and travellers. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TROAS (Tpwds, or more correctly ’AdcEdvdpera 7 
Tpwas) was a city on the Aigean coast of Asia 
Minor, opposite the small island of Tenedos. The 
district in which it was situated was sometimes 
called as a whole Troas, and is in modern times 
generally called the Troad; it was the north- 
western part of the land of Mysia. <A city was 
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founded on the site by Antigonus, and called 
Antigonia Troas: the people of Skepsis, Cebren, 
Hamaxitus, and other towns were settled there. 
In 300 Lysimachus refounded and renamed the city 
Alexandria Troas. It was for a time under the 
dominion of the Seleucid kings of Syria; and there 
are coins of Antiochus If. Theos (B.C. 261-246) 
struck at Troas. As Seleucid power waned, it 
gained its freedom and began to strike its own 
coinage. Many tetradrachms AABZANAPEON with 
the head and name of Apollo Smintheus were 
coined there from about B.C. 164 to 65; they are 
all dated from an era whose first year was probably 
about B.c. 300, when Alexandria was founded.* 
The Pergamenian rule, under which it must have 
passed, was not, like the Seleucid, destructive to 
freedom; and the same was true of the Roman 
dominion, under which the city passed in B.C. 133. 


The Romans cherished a peculiarly warm feeling towards 
Troas, on account of their Trojan origin, a legend in which 
they had come to believe thoroughly ; their favour for ium on 
the same ground is well known. Alexandria was made a Roman 
Colonia by Augustus, under the name Colonia Augusta Alex- 
andria Troas (to which under Caracalla the titles Aurelia Anto- 
niniana were added), It possessed the jus Italicuim, 7.e. the 
Italian privileges in the tenure and ownership of land, along 
with immunity from poll-tax and land-tax (immunitas), and 
freedom from the command of the governor of the province 
(Libertas). It had the ordinary colonial constitution, chief 
magistrates called duoviri, and a senate of decwriones ; and it 
was divided into 10 vici. Its citizens belonged to the Roman 
tribe Aniensis (not Sergia, as commonly stated), see Kubitschek, 
Imp. Rom. tribut. descript. p. 247. It became one of the 
greatest and largest cities of the north-west of Asia. In the 
coasting voyage system of ancient navigation, it was the har- 
bour to and from which the communication between Asia and 
Macedonia was directed (cf. Ac 168 205, 2Co 212). Owing to the 
greatness of Troas and its legendary connexion with the 
foundation of Rome, the idea was actually entertained by Julius 
Cesar of transferring thither the centre of government from 
Rome (Suet. Jul. 79); and some similar scheme was still not 
wholly forgotten when Horace protested against it in Od. iii. 3. 
Hadrian probably visited Troas,t and it was perhaps his interest 
in it that led the wealthy and politic Herodes Atticus to build 
there an aqueduct (the ruins of which were imposing in very 
recent times) and baths. 

Finally, that dream of the early empire may have had some 
influence on Constantine, who (as Gibbon says), ‘before he gave 
a just preference to the situation of Byzantium, had conceived 
the design of erecting the seat of empire on this celebrated 
spot, from which the Romans derived their fabulous origin.’ [n 
view of these fanciful but really cherished schemes, it is in- 
teresting to observe that the modern name is Eski-Stamboul, 
‘Old Stambul,’ while Constantinople is Stamboul simply. 

The great sanctuary of the Alexandrian State was the temple 
of Apollo Smintheus, near the coast, about twelve miles south 
of the city ; it was originally in the territory of Hamaxitus, and 
Alexandria inherited the temple along with the people of that 
town. The symbol of this god was the mouse (or rat), which 
often appears on the coins of Troas. 


The route followed by St. Paul, with Silas and 
Timothy, from the Bithynian frontier near Dory- 
laion or Kotiaion, brought the party to the coast 
at Troas (Ac 16°8). There can be little doubt that 
this road led down the Rhyndacus valley past the 
hot springs Artemaia, sacred to Artemis, on the 
river Aisepos.§ In the Acta Phileteri (Acta Sance- 
torum, 19 May, p. 312 ff.) the tradition (which is 
clearly older tlan the Acta) is recorded that the 
church at a village Poketos, between the Rhyn- 
dacus and Cyzicus, was dedicated by Paul and Silas 
when they visited Troas. This tradition probably 
relates to this journey (though it might seem not 
impossible that it relates to the visit of Paul [Silas 


* Another suggestion is that the Seleucid State era, beginning 
B.C. 312, was used at Troas ; but all the dated coins were struck 
after Troas had been included in the Pergamenian real, and the 
use of the Seleucid era then, though possible, seems improbable 

t The inscription, CZL iii. 466, quoted in proof by Durr 
(Reisen des K. Hadrians, p. 55), affords no evidence. But 
Hadrian certainly visited Hium and probably Lesbos (per 
Asiam et insulas, Spart.); and Troas lay between them. 

$ Probably A.D. 132-135, when he was legatus to improve the 
condition of the free cities of Asia (Philostr. Vit. Soph. 1. xxv 
13). ; rs 
§ Ramsay, St. Paul the Trav. p. 197. A different theory 
route was stated by Mr. Munro in the Geographical EOE 
Feb. 1897, p. 169f., but afterwards abandoned by him (J ournal 
of Hell. Studies, 1901, p. 235). 


is not mentioned] to Troas in 2 Co 2), and em- 
bodies a belief that Paul preached in Mysia on this 
journey, conformably to which belief the Western 
reading in Ac 16° has dceAddvres thy Muciay, where 
NAB, ete., have wapedévres, ‘neglecting,’ 7.¢. pass- 
ing through without preaching in Mysia (on account 
of the prohibition to evangelize the province Asia, 
of which Mysia was part, Ac 16°). Here the 
Western reading and ‘his local tradition seem to 
form a later and secondary interpretation, which 
tended to obscure and expel the true Lukan read- 
ing. The ‘open door’ at Troas (2 Co 2") implies 
either that great facility for mission work was 
found in the city, or that the city was the entrance 
of a good avenue to reach the country around and 
behind (compare the similar door at PHILADEL- 
PHIA). 


LireraTURE.—On Troas see the travels of Chandler, Fellows, 
etc., also an article in Mittheiluigen d. d. Instituts zu Athen, 
ix. 36; Choiseul Goutfier, Voyage Pittoresque, ii. 434; le Bas- 
Waddington, iii. 1035-1037, 1730-1740; Wroth in Catalogue 
British Museum, Coins of Troad, Aeolis, ete. ; CIG 3577-3594 5 
CLL iii. 884-392. W. M. RAMSAY. 


TROGYLLIUM (Tpwytddcov).—According to the 
AV of Ae 20%, which follows cod. D, the ship in 
which St. Paul sailed, when on his way to Cesarea 
and Jerusalem at the close of his third missionary 
journey, ‘tarried at Trogyllium’ after touching at 
Samos, and before sailing on the following day to 
Miletus. The principal MSS (8, A, B, C) omit 
the words ‘tarried at Trogyllium.’ The addition 
in D was possibly founded on a tradition that 
survived in the churches of Asia, and gives a detail 
which in itself is highly probable (cf. Ramsay, S¢. 
Paul the Trav. p. 294). 

The promontory of Trogyllium projects from the 
mainland of Asia Minor, and overlaps the eastern 
extremity of Samos so as to form a strait less 
than a mile wide between the two promontories. 
Through this strait St. Paul sailed, and it is 
natural to suppose that the ship may have anchored 
for the night under the lee of Trogyllium, either 
because the wind had dropped, or because there 
was no moon. A little to the E. of the end of 
the promontory, not more than a mile from Samos, 
there is an anchorage still called ‘St. Paul’s Port’ 
(Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epp. of St. Paul, 
xx. n.). Ramsay has pointed out (Ch. in Lom. 
Empire, 155n.) that the voyage of St. Willibald 
is an apt illustration of that of St. Paul, and that 
his ‘Strobolis on a high mountain’ is Trogyllium. 

C. W. WILSON. 

TROPHIMUS (Tpd¢:uos).—One of St. Paul’s com- 
panions (Ac 204), called with Tychicus ’Accavoé. 
These two disciples, with others, travelled with 
the apostle from Macedonia to Asia, and preceded 
St. Paul to Troas in his third missionary Journey. 
From thence Trophimus must have accompanied 
St. Paul to Jerusalem. He was an Ephesian 
(Ac 21°’), and the riot raised against St. Paul in 
Jerusalem was made chiefly on the ground that he 
had introduced Trophimus, a Gentile, into the 
temple. The only other passage in the NT where 
his name occurs is 2 Ti 4°, where St. Paul says, 
‘Trophimus I left at’ Miletus sick.’ It is to be 
noted that St. Paul had also sent Tychicus to 
Ephesus (2 Ti 4). This must have happened after 
St. Paul’s first imprisonment. Trophimus has been 
identified with one of the companions of Titus who 
with Titus carried the 2nd Epistle to the Corin- 
thians from Ephesus to Corinth (2 Co 8!**4). The 


Greek Menology celebrates Trophimus on April 14 
with Aristarchus and Pudens, and asserts that 
they were of the Seventy, and suffered martyrdom 
at Rome under Nero. 

(For the identification of Trophimus with the 
disciple in 2 Co 8% see Stanley on 2 Cor. 2nd ed. 
H. A. REDPATH. 


p. 492). 
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TROW.—The Eng. verb to ‘trow’ is the same in 
origin as ‘ true’ and ‘trust.’ Its earliest meaning 
is to believe or trust, as Archbp. Hamilton’s Cate- 
chism, xxv, ‘He that trowis and fermely beleittis 
in the sone of God, hais evirlastand lyfe, in this 
warld in hoip, and in the warld to eum in deid’; 
also p. xxx, ‘Thai suld trow the artikillis of thair 
Crede’; and Mandeville, 7ravels, 13, ‘ Jesu Christus 
nascetur de Virgine Maria, et ego credo in eum, 
that is to say, Jesu Christ shall be born of the 
Virgin Mary, and I trow in him.’ But through 
degeneration the word came to signify no more 
than think or suppose, as Lk 8% Rhem. ‘Who is 
this (trow ye) that he commaundeth both the 
windes and the sea, and they obey him?’; Ac 8°? 
Rhem. ‘ Trowest thou that thou understandest the 
things which thou readest?’ This is the meaning 
in Lk 17°, the only occurrence of the word in AV, 
‘Doth he thank that servant because he did the 
things that were commanded him? I trow not’ 
(ov dox®; edd. and RV omit). J. HASTINGS. 


TRUMPET (including Feast of Trumpets and 
New Year).—Among the wind instruments of the 
Hebrews (see Music, § 2, e and f) were two, shd- 
phar and. hazézérah, which are variously rendered 
in AV by ‘trumpet,’ ‘trump,’ and ‘cornet.’ The 
more ancient of these, especially used for secular 
purposes, except in P, was the horn or shdphar 
(LXX keparivyn or cddrcvyé). The latter word is used 
by Philo, who describes the feast of the Ist of 
Tishri as the feast of the cddmiyyes (Wendland, 
Neuentdeckte Fragmente Philo’s, p. 11; Schiirer, 
GJV* ii. p. 450). 

The Heb. name 75 is probably derived from a 
root meaning to be bright, in reference to the clear, 
sharp, piercing tone of the instrument. That it 
was made of horn is attested not only by the tradi- 
tion of the synagogue, but also by the interchange 
between 753% and 77 (‘horn’); see Jos 64°. As, 
moreover, the word 525 (‘ram,’ whence ‘ Jubilee,’ 
see SABBATICAL YEAR) is often associated with 
shéphar, the original instruinent was probably 
made of a ram’s horn (cf. Nowack, Heb. Arch. 1. 
277). Some authorities suggest that possibly in 
later times an instrument of similar shape was 
made of metal (Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 277; WKairk- 
patrick on Ps 98° etc.). The modern synagogue, 
which still uses the shophar in the months of Elul 
and Tishri, preferentially employs the ram’s horn, 
but the Mishna (Rosh Hashana iii. 2) permits the 
use of the horn of any (clean) animal racept the 
cow. Driver (Joel and Amos, p. 144) defines the 
biblical shophar, however, as ‘the curved horn of 
a cow orram.’ The Mishna (7d. § 3) specially men- 
tions the straight horn of the ibex as used in the 
temple. The common crook form is pictured in 
vol. ii. p. 462, but Asiatic Jews prefer spiral forms 
similar to the trumpets of the Hindu priests. 
Among the exhibits at the Anglo-Jewish Exhibi- 
tion (1887, Catalogue, p. 97, beautifully illustrated 
by Frank Haes, Edition de Luxe) was one from 
Aden, made from the splendid horn of the koodoo 
(ef. F. L. Cohen, Jewish Chronicle, Sept. 1, 1899, 
p. 25). Thus the shéphar, though preferentially 
made in Western lands of the ram’s horn, may be 
constructed of the horn of any sheep, goat, or ante- 
lope, growing separately from its core, and it 
‘varies in shape from absolute straightness through 
a gradual curve to the spiral.’ The crook is pre- 
ferred, not, as modern Jewish homilists hold, for 
symbolical reasons, but ‘because of the same 
acoustic effects consequent on such a curve, as 
decided the form of the ancient Roman cavalry 
trumpet, or the modern saxophone. The trumpet 
of the Roman cavalry was, indeed, only a large 
shophar, elegantly fashioned in bronze’ (Cohen, 


The ancient preferential use of the ram’s horn was streng- 
thened by the association of the Day of the Trumpet (1st of 
Tishri) in later Jewish ritual with the narrative of the offering 
of Isaac (Gn 2213, The whole chapter is read in the synagogues 
on the 2nd of Tishri, and references to the incident abound in 
the ritual of the festival). The horns now used are sometimes 
carved, and adorned with golden crowns and Hebrew inscrip- 
tions, but no metallic attachment is permitted at the mouth- 
piece (Shulchan Aruch, Orach Chayim, § 585 ff, For an ex- 
cellent account of the construction of the shdphdr, with 
illustrations, see C. Adler, Proceedings of the U.S. Museum, 
xvi, 287-301 ; Reports, 1892, 437-450 ; 1899, p. 548). 


As in the modern synagogue, so in the Bible, the 
shophar is associated (together with certain special 
offerings, Nu 29°) with the feast held on the new 
moon (see NEw Moon) of the seventh month. 
This feast is an addition to the Calendar of the 
Feasts in P (Lv 23%, Nu 29'-6), “In the seventh 
month, on the first day of the month, shall be a 
solemn rest unto you (4,37 7\731), a memorial of 
blowing of trumpets’ (Lv 237). §It is qunp ov, a 
day of blowing of trumpets unto you.’ Thus the 
precise instrument is not named in the Hebrew 
(LXX has cadmriyywv in Lev., whence the plural 
‘trumpets’in AV. The synagogue uses only one 
instrument. In Num. the LXX has simply jyépa 
onuaclas—‘a day of signalling’), but the shophar 
is obviously intended, for the term ¢éréiah, though 
also used of the hdzdzérah (Nu 10°) and the cymbal 
(Ps 150°), is connected with the shéphar in several 
passages (see esp. Ly 25°, a passage on which the 
Mishna rightly relies). The exact musical notes 
intended are unknown ; indeed the rude horn has 
no precise note, and various examples not only 
differ in this respect from one another, but from 
one and the same shophar very different effects are 
produceable. Greater attention was probably paid 
to rhythm and length than to the actual musical 
sounds, and this is still the case. ‘Any sound is 
satisfactory,’ runs the Rabbinical prescript, but 
tradition confesses itself unable to be more pre- 
cise. In the Bible various terms are used: ypn 
(whence the term yipn Ezk 7! for ‘trumpet,’ and 
the New Heb. tékiah for a note on the same instru- 
ment) to smite, hence to produce a sharp, clear 
note ; 3D to draw out or prolong (whence perhaps 
the tékiah gédolah, or great tékiah of the modern 
synagogue; cf., however, Is 27!°); and y77 (whence 
the biblical ¢tériiah) to produce a trembling, vibra- 
tory note, or a serves of quick blasts. 


The Rabbinical ritual, unable to identify the biblical notes, 
prescribed three sounds: the simple tésiah, the tériwah produced 
by vibrating the lips and not the shophar, and the shébadrim or 
three short broken notes. The baal tokéah, who blows the 
shophar, utters the benediction, ‘Blessed art thou O Lord our 
God, King of the Universe, who hast sanctified us by thy com- 
mandments and commanded us to hear the sound of the 
shophar.” The number of distinct notes varies in different 
rites (from 30 to 100). A whole section of the muésaph or 
additional service of the Day of the Trumpet is known as 
the shopharoth (Mishna, Rosh Hashana, iv. 5); it consists of a 
collection of scriptural passages in which the shophdr is men- 
tioned (see Singer, Authorized Daily Prayer-Book, p. 252; and 
on the New Year Liturgy, Friedmann in JQR i. 62). These 
passages refer chiefly to the giving of the Law at Sinai and to 
the future redemption, and the association of the shophar with 
the latter event often occurs in the NT (‘Last trump,’ 1 Co 1552; 
cf. 1Th 416, Mt 2421, 2 Es 623, and Is 2713, Zec 914). Thus the 
shophar plays its part not only in the biblical feast, but also in 
the general scheme of the later New Year celebrations. 

The festival has, from early Rabbinical times, been known as 
7327 WN (New Year ; see Timm), 719277 01" (‘ Day of Memorial’; 
ef. Ly 2374), and 0 Dy (‘Day of Judgment’). The festival has 
been spiritualized into a solemn day of self-introspection, and 
the shophar is regarded as a signal, calling to inner and outward 
repentance. 

In anticipation of the feast itself, the shophar is with this 
object sounded in many synagogues throughout the previous 
month Elul, morning and evening, with the exception of the 
Sabbaths. (If the 1st of Tishri happen to fall on a Saturday, 
the shophar is not sounded, except in certain Reformed Jewish 
congregations. In the temple the shéphar was of course 
sounded on the Sabbath). So, too, after the festival, the 
shophar is sounded (among the Sephardic Jews) on the 7th 
day oi Tabernacles (Hosha'ana Rabba) during the seven circuits 
of the palms. This last act completes the penitentiary cycle, 
which includes the Day of Atonement. The whole period is 
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the most solemn in the modern Jewish Calendar, and it is 
noteworthy that Rabbinical Judaism has in this case, as in 
several others, developed the biblical prescriptions in a purely 
spiritual direction. One of the finest sections in Maimonides’ 
Code (Mishneh Torah) is the section on Penitence (A7WA 
‘return’), in which the ideas of a sense of sin, regret, and 
practical amendment are, on the basis of Rabbinical concep- 
tions, combined into a remarkable and beautiful whole. It 
should be added that the 71°py or binding of Isaac on the 
altar plays in the liturgy of the synagogue for the New Year 
ardle in some, though not in the most characteristic, aspects 
not unlike that of the Crucifixion in the theology and liturgy 
of the Christian Church. 

The other uses of the shéphdr are not easily dis- 
criminated from those of the hdzozérah, and the 
two instruments must be considered in conjunc- 
tion. The hdzozérah differed from the shophar 
in shape (see vol. iii. p. 462f.), being nearly a 
yard long, a straight slender tabe with a slight 
expansion at the mouth and a bell-shaped end 
(Jos. Ané. Il. xii. 6; so Arch of Titus and Coins). 
It also differed in material, as it was made of 
metal (‘beaten silver,’ Nu 10°). The hdzgozgérah 
was the sacred clarion, and was closely connected 
(mostly in P and Chron.) with the later temple 
service as described in Chronicles. It was a more 
musical instrument than the shéphar, and was used 
almost exclusively by the priests. As a secular 
instrument, the Adzézérah is mentioned in Hos 5%, 
together with the shophdr, as used to signal the 
approach of an invading army. ‘ Previously to 
the Exile,’ says Cheyne (ad Jloc.), ‘the cornet 
(shophar) and the trumpet (hdzdzérah) were prob- 
ably different names for the same instrument, as 
the Law (Nu 10'° 31°) prescribes the use of the 
silver trumpet in cases when, according to the 
prophetic and historical books, the cornet or 
shophar was used. In writings of post-captivity 
origin (Ps 98°, 1 Ch 15, 2 Ch 154) they appear to 
represent different instruments, or rather slightly 
different varieties of the same instrument.’ Per- 
haps in 2 K 11 the hdzozérah is a secular instru- 
ment (so Oxford Hebrew Lex. p. 348). Mostly it 
was the shophar that was used in war as a signal 
either for assembly (Jg 377, 2 S 201), attack, or 
retreat (2 2°). We cannot tell whether it was 
the shophar or hdzozérah that is referred to often 
in the Books of the Maccabees (e.g. 1 Mac 3% 
cadmyé, 4* ‘trumpeted with trumpets of signals,’ 
5! ete.). The watchman blew the shdphar to 
raise an alarm or to indicate impending danger 
(Am 3°, Jer 6!, Ezk 335), and Moore (on Je 674) 
renders shophar by ‘war-horn.’ In the narrative 
of Gideon (Jg¢7!°) there seems a large supply of horns 
in the camp, but in v.8 it is expressly said that the 
troops that were sent home left their horns with 
Gideon, thus enabling him to furnish each of his 
300 men with a shophar (see Moore, Judges, p. 
203 ff). In the Jubilee year the shdphar was 
sounded on the 10th of Tishri asa signal (Ly 259 
P), and this may be the origin of the synagogue 
usage to sound the shéphar on the conclusion of 
the Day of Atonement. Possibly, however, this 
is connected with the custom’ of soundine a 
trumpet (Adzozérah) in the temple at the bevin- 
ning and end of the Sabbath (T. Jerus. Shabbath 
xvi. 16a; Bab. Shabbath 356; Jos. Ant. Iv. 
ix. 12: ‘the top of the Pastophoria, where one of 
the priests usually stood and gave a signal before- 
hand in the evening with a trumpet at the beein- 
ning of every seventh day [Friday evening], as 
also in the evening when the sabbath day ‘was 
finished, giving notice to the people when they 
were to leave off work, and when they were to ¢o 
to work again’). a 

Reverting to Bible times, a blast of trumpets 
announced an important event such as a royal 
accession (1 K 1% *? the shophar is named, but the 
hdzozerah in 2K 11"), and the popular joy was 
aided in the same manner on other occasions (28 


6, cf. Ps 47°). Liturgically, the hdazozérah was 
the priestly instrument par excellence (the Levites 
had several otherinstruments). The silver trumpets 
were blown at the beginning of each month (Nu 
10”), but the shdphar on the New Moon of Tishri 
(see Kirkpatrick’s notes on Ps 81). 

The Talmud (Mishna, Zoe. cit.; Talm. Bab. Rosh Hashana 
26b) explains that the silver trumpets were not omitted on the 
1st of Tishri, but that besides these a shophar (of straight ibex 
horn with a golden mouthpiece—an addition unlawful except in 
the temple) was sounded, its notes being made to predominate 
over the trumpets. 


The silver trumpets were sounded at the daily 
burnt-offering (2 Ch 29758, Nu 10'-? 7°), and at the 
three pauses in the singing of the daily psalms 
(a later introduction) three blasts (nine in all) were 
sounded from the silver trumpets, and the people 
fell down and worshipped (2 Ch 29% etc.). There 
seem to have been 7 trumpets in the Levitical 
orchestra (so Biichler, ZATW, 1899, p. 329, on 
basis of 1 Ch 154, Neh 12#4). On the prostration 
as signalled by the trumpets see also Sir 50! 17; 
Mishna, Zamid vii. 3. Trumpets were also used 
on semi-religious occasions of joy, and particularly 
at the Ceremony of the Water-Drawing at the 
Feast of Tabernacles (Mishna, Succah vy. 4), a 
ceremony which is very ancient, and may even 
underlie Is 12°. I, ABRAHAMS. 


TRUST.—See FAITH. 


TRUTH.—The usage of Holy Scripture in respect 
to words expressive of the idea of ‘truth,’ in its 
broadest signification, is a point of considerable 
interest and importance. The study of it illustrates 
the influence of Hebrew training upon the writers 
of N'T, and brings into relief characteristics of the 
ethical and religious thought both of OT and NT 
which are full of profound instruction. 

i. THE OLD TESTAMENT.—The verb j2xs—from 
which nex and arox, the words with which we are 
principally concerned, are derived — signifies to 
support, sustain. 


In the Qal it is used of a nurse carrying a child (Nu 1112, 
2S 44, Ru 416), and more generally of those who have the 
charge of rearing children (2 K 101-5, Is 4923, Est 27); in the 
Nipkal, of those who are carried (Is 604). Again of that which 
is firmly founded, as ‘a sure house’ (1S 285 2528, 1 K 118, and 
cf. 2.8 716), of a firmly fixed nail (Is 2228.25), of national stability 
and prosperity (2 Ch 202°, Is 79); of that which continues long 
(Dt 2859); of waters that are unfailing (Is 3316, Jer 1518); of 
Samuel established as a prophet (1 8 320); of words being estab- 
lished—i.e, verified—, God’s words through His prophets (1 Ch 
1723. 24, 2 Ch 19 617, Hos 59), and of the word of men (Gn 4220), 
and, in a remarkable passage, of those who have a character for 
uttering sentiments that are true, showing knowledge of human 
life and its laws, etc. (Job 122°); lastly, in a distinctly ethical 
sense, of one trustworthy in ordinary human relations (Pr 1113 
2518 276, Neh 1313, Is 82), or unswerving in his loyalty to Jehovah 
(Ps 788-387), faithful in the fulfilment of a trust divinely com- 
mitted (Nu 127, 1S 285 2214); also of God’s faithfulness (Is 497 
553, Jer 425, Dt 79, Ps 197 8928 935 1117). 

The Hiphil has the sense to put conjidence in, to believe, either 
specific declarations of God or of man (Gn 156 4526, Is 531, Jon 35 
etc.), or persons, again either God (Dt 182, 2 Ch 2020 ete.) or man 
(Jg 1120, 2 Ch 3215 etc.). Comp. also Job 3912 of putting con- 
fidence in the wild ox, and Job 418 1515 of God, ‘He putteth no 
trust in his holy ones,’ and Job 1531 ‘to trust in vanity.’ It is 
also used absol. Is 79 2816 etc. There are more special applica- 
tions at Dt 2866, Job 2422 3924, 

The noun A308 a pillar (2K 1816) illustrates clearly the 
signification of the root. For the ethical idea connected with it 
we have analogies in }\33 made firm, fixed, hence morally directed 
aright, stedfast ; and Ay) (Aram.) stable, true; cf. Dy. (Aram.) 


to make firm, and Heb. Asin to station oneself. 


The senses in which 7px is used correspond on 
the whole very closely with those of the verb, and 
so, to a considerable extent, do those of npy. The 


former word, however, sometimes has a purely 
physical meaning: this the latter never has, while 
(unlike the former) it is also used to describe a 
uality of speech or thought in a manner not 
istinguishable from that in which the term ‘ truth’ 


fe 
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commonly is among ourselves. In the following 
analysis the two words will be taken together ; 
this is most convenient, because their meanings 


overlap. But references to the former are printed 
in thick type. 


a5 Steadiness, Ex 1712(on the construction see Ges.-K. § 1414), 

2. A set, or jixed, office, or perhaps a trust (as RVm in some 
places), 1 Ch $22. 26.31, 2 Gh 3115.18. 

3. Loyalty to obligations and engagements, uprightness, 
honest dealing, as between man and man, Jg 9195.16.19) Ps 373, 
Jer 51.3; perhaps also Gn 4216, NPN in this sense is frequently 
joined with 40m, kindness or mercy—so in Gn 2449 4729, Jos 
212.14, Pr 33 166 (cf. also Pr 2028, included under headings 5 and 
9, for their conjunction as Divine attributes. For the general 
purport of the combination see the latter place). 

4. Honesty and jidelity in respect to a charge committed to 
one, 2 K 1210 227, 2 Ch 3112 3412, Neh 72. 

_5. Justice in a specific sense, that which is in accordance with 
rights, Hos 41, Dn 812. So also Pr 1217 (‘he that uttereth truth 
=declareth what is just’). Similarly Jer 728, Is 594. As a 
quality of judges and kings, 2 Ch 199, Ex 1821, Ezk 188, Pr 
20°8 2914. This characteristic is emphatically applied to the 
government of the Messianic king, Is 115, Ps 454, Is 165 423, 

6. Of a state of true national well-being, which would be 
specially realized in the promised times, frequently coupled 
with ‘peace.’ As the Heb. for ‘peace’ implies health, sound- 
ness, so that for ‘truth’ implies stability. But the word ‘truth’ 
may also, from its associations, suggest a condition in which 
justice preyails in all social relations (Is 336, Ps 8510. 11, Jer 336), 
also ‘peace of truth,’ t.e. ‘assured peace,’ Jer 1413, and more 
generally 2 K 2019, Is 398, Est 930, Zec 816. 19, 

7. Faithvulness to God, as shown by zeal for His worship, the 
avoidance of the worship of false gods, and diligence in keeping 
all His commandments. Justice between man and man is 
included, because He ordains it. Sometimes it is difficult to say 
whether most stress is laid on one or another part of this 
complex idea. The reference, however, seems, considering all 
the associations of the word, to be most often to the faithfulness 
shown in outward conduct, even in the phrase ‘in truth’; other 
expressions in the same contexts refer to inward sincerity, Jos 
2414, Jer 221 (cf. ‘ children that will not deal falsely,’ Is 63%) 42, 
Ps 11920 (cf. v.29), 2 Ch 3120 321, 1S 1224, 1 K 2436, 2 K 203, Is 1020, 
Yet at Ps 14518, Is 481 ‘in truth’=sincerely, in contrast with 
hypocrisy. Cf. also Ps 516, The expression ‘I have walked’ 
or ‘I will walk in thy truth’ (Ps 26% 8611) may on the whole 
most probably belong to this heading; that is to say, ‘Thy 
truth’ may mean the faithfulness (towards Thee) which Thou 
hast appointed. But ‘walking in God’s truth’ might also 
possibly mean ‘ walking in reliance on God’s faithfulness.’ 

8. Confidence, trust, Hab’24; probably, however, the meaning 
here also is ‘faithfulness’ (RVYm), in which case this passage 
should be placed under 3. 

9. As a Divine attribute; (a) God’s constancy to His people, 
the faithfulness with which He had fulfilled or would fulfil His 
covenant with Abraham and his descendants or with David 
(Gn 2427, Hos 219-20, Mic 720, Ps 891.2. 5.8.15. 24.33.49 93 1005 
1151 1172 11942. 121.130); also in regard to all who serve Him 
(Gn 3210, Ps 2510 309 4010.11 545 573.10 7122 8615 8811 922 1084 1382 
1431.2, Pr 1422, Is 3818.19). It is also recognized that alike in the 
case of the nation (La 322-23, Neh 933), and of the individual (Ps 
11975), calamities do not prove that God has failed in faithfulness. 
We meet, also, with the prayer or wish that God may show His 
truth (2S 26 1520, Ps 617). In the great majority of the passages, 
so far given under this head, 759 ‘mercy’ is coupled with ‘truth.’ 
These two words are doubtless to a certain extent comple- 
mentary, the one as expressive of a free compassion and favour 
which is ever fresh, the other of a fidelity to promises. But 
there is a danger of pressing this contrast too far, as Wendt 
seems to do, SK, 1883, p. 520. When society was less organized 
and rights could be less easily enforced and were even less 
determinate, the spirit of mercy was often required to dictate 
the doing of truth (or justice). Moreover, love is at all times 
the true motive for the doing of justice, and no other is 
likely to suffice if it be a question of justice in those many 
relations of life with which law cannot interfere; while at the 
same time the action of true love must ever be controlled by 
the law of justice. This applies where the two words are 
conjoined in speaking of human action (see above, No. 3). 
But so, also, the thought that God’s truth proceeded from 
His mere goodness is frequently suggested in OT, and, on 
the other hand, that His mercy is an exhibition of His truth. 
God’s own love is closely associated with His righteousness 
(comp. the usage of the word p7¥ in OT; see also Ps 6212), 
Some other combinations should be compared, esp. ‘ the light 
of God’s countenance,’ i.e. His favour and ‘his truth’ (Ps 
259 433), “his righteousness’ and ‘his truth’ (Ps 4010, Zec 88; 
cf. also Dt 324). 

(0) Truth seems also to be contemplated more generally as 
one of the great elements in God’s character, Ex 346, Ps 36° 
11999. He is the true God, as contrasted with the false gods 
who are but lying vanities (Ps 315. 6, 2 Ch 15#, and Jer 1010, where 
‘the living God’ is a parallel expression). Hence His works are 
wrought in faithfulness, Ps 334.5 1117 199 691%, Is 251. His 
commandments also are true in that they are firmly established, 
that they are not subject to change, that those who observe 
them will certainly be rewarded, and those who transgress them 
punished, Ps 11986, 119142. 151.160, Neh 918, Pr 1118, Is 618. 
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10. Of the utterances of prophets (1 K 1724 2216, 2 Ch 1815, 
Is 439, Jer 2615 289) ; of a vision that does not mislead, Dn 826 1U1. 
‘The writing of truth’ is the book of destiny, Dn 102! ; cf. 112. 

11. Truth, in the sense in which we commonly employ the 
term, for the agreement between language and facts whatever 
these may be; 1 K 105, 2 Ch 95, Dt 1314 174 2220, Jer 95, Ps 152 
(‘in his heart’ here should be ‘ with his heart,’ i.e. cordially, 
gladly), Pr 1219 142 2221, 

12. Divine revelation (Mal 26, Dn 913); or that true philosophy, 
that knowledge of the order of the world and of lite, to which 
the wise have in fuller or less measure attained (Pr 87 2322, 
Ec 1210); with this last sense cf. the use of the verb at Job 1220, 

(The noun }/D¥ occurs in'sing. at Dt 3220, and in pl. at Pr 131% 
145 206, Is 262 in sense ‘ faithfulness,’ to which Ps 121 3123 should 
perhaps be added (so RVm); but in these two passages it may 
be pass. partic. of Qal, and mean ‘the faithful’ (so RV). jx 
in Is 251 is taken in same sanse, but the phrase of which it forms 
part is thus rendered difficult, and the pointing may be wrong. 
On jDN see AMEN]. 


In the case of both words it is easy in the vast 
majority of instances to trace the connexion with 
the signification of the root, which, ethically re- 
garded, conveys the notion of constancy, stead- 
fastness, faithfulness. But there are secondary 
meanings, and the precise train of ideas by which 
these were reached cannot be considered certain. 
Thus truth in the sense of civil justice—to which, 
in some passages at least, it approximates—may 
be derived from the general notion of faithfulness, 
and with this—when it is a question of a social 
state in which justice prevails—-the notion of 
stability, which brings us still nearer to the original 
meaning of the root, may be united. Since not 
merely ney but Apoy is used in this way, some such 
explanation seems on the whole the most likely. 
Yet it may also be supposed that justice in giving 
or procuring judgment is called truth, simply as 
being in agreement with the facts. The same 
view of truth may also, with even more proba- 
bility, be suggested, when it is predicated of 
speech or of thought. Nevertheless, the origin 
even of this application may have lain in the 
circumstance that truth-speaking is part of the 
character of a faithful man; or again, the inten- 
tion may have been to describe words that are 
well founded, based upon facts, and therefore firm. 
This idea of an underlying reality may probably 
be traced in the use of the term to describe God’s 
revealed will, or the knowledge of the wise. It 
may not be unnecessary to add a caution that we 
must not so insist on giving effect to the force of 
the root as to exclude other ideas which may have 
entered in the course of the history of the word, 
and thus to limit the range of its meaning. 

Moreover, the various senses of a word, even 
after they have once been differentiated by custom, 
may act and react upon one another in their further 
use. And thus there can be little doubt that the 
conception formed of religious and intellectual 
truth must have been more or less affected by 
the various associations of the term which had 
come to be employed to designate it. In particular, 
the contemplation of truth as an attribute of the 
Divine nature and operations must in devout and 
reflective minds have promoted a comprehensive 
and profound view of the quality. It will be 
important to bear this in mind when we pass on 
to consider the meaning of ‘truth’ in the NT. 
First, however, we must briefly notice the usage 
of the LXX, whereby the Greek language itself, 
which the NT writers were to use, was in a measure 
re-minted. 

The verb j2s—to pass over the ptep. of Qal, 
meaning ‘a nurse,’ or having kindred significations 
to this—is represented by miorodv (Niph.), muoreveu 
(Niph. and Hiph.), wiorw éxeuv (Niph.), miorés civat, 
or ptep. morés (Niph.). anox 20 times by zlotes 
and once adjectivally by miordés, 22 times by 
ad7jGera (20 of these being in the Psalms, 8 in Ps 
88 (89) alone: the other two are 2 Ch 19°, Is 11°), 
twice by ddq7fivds (Is 25! 294). nex in nearly four. 
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fifths of the passages in which it occurs is rendered 
by ddOeva, 12 times by dAnOwds, a few times by 
ddnOjs and ddnOds, 12 times by dixacoc’vy or dikatos, 
and once by é\enposiyy. 

The difference in the treatment of nroy and ns 
shows a sense, which is up to a certain point 
correct, of the difference between them in mean- 
ing. One of the most instructive points, however, 
in connexion with our present subject is the prac- 
tice of the LXX in regard to the rendering of the 
former word. Broadly speaking, lors or muords 
is used where it is a question of human character 
or conduct, dd\7Gea and its derivatives with refer- 
ence to Divine. 

Iles is, however, attributed to God once, acc. to Qms, at La 
323; the adverbial phrase gy s/cre is aiso used a few times of 
God, Ps 32 (33), Hos 220, Jer 35 (28)9 39(32)41, and the epithet 
tioros is applied to God, Dt 79 324, and to the Divine testimony, 
covenant, etc., Ps 18 (19)7 88 (89) 28110 (111)7, Is 553, ey cAnleve 
is used in a charge to judges, 2 Ch 199, 2azi/zs of human char- 
acter, Neh 72; a few other similar instances might be given ; 
aA70eie is used for 7328 at Is 119 to describe an attribute of the 
Messianic king. It may be further noted here that riers is 
only once used to render N28 with reference to God, and there 
only in the phrase éy zicre: (Jer 31(32)41), riers at Pr 142? refers, 
according to LXX, to men. 


The idea of ‘ faithfulness’ is, as a matter of fact, 
very prominent in OT in connexion with the 
Divine character, and is undoubtedly conveyed by 
the word anos, used of God, and from this point of 
view would have been best represented by miovts or 
mirds. But the LXX translators seem to have felt 
that the ordinary associations with these words 
were too purely human. 4a\70ea was a word of 
larger meaning, and, though the same ideas were 
not connected with it by reason of its derivation 
and history, it conveyed, even according to classical 
usage,—though especially, of course, that of the 
philosophical writers,—the notion, not simply of 
agreement between speech and fact, but of reality. 
This helped to make the word serviceable as a ren- 
dering alike of napy and of nox. At the same time, 
the new contexts into which it was brought could 
not fail to have an effect upon its signification. 
Its former use could scarcely make intelligible such 
expressions, for instance, as éfarosré\New ad7iOerav 
(Ps 42 (48)? 55 (57)°), or movetv adAOecay (said of God 
Gn 47” etc., and of men Jos 24 ete.). It is not, 
however, to be supposed that the translators either 
intended, or would have been able, to transfer to 
édnGea all the associations of the original words. 
But it acquired a connotation which was partly 
the result of its classical usage—for on this side, 
also, the biblical use received enrichment —partly 
of the Hebrew words for which it now stood. 
Lastly, the occurrence of 4 aAj0ca repeatedly in 
books of the Apocrypha, in remarkable sayings, in 
the sense in which we have met with mx two or 
three times in the Sapiential books of the Canon, 
for the sum of true knowledge, or Divine revela- 
tion, deserves to be noticed. L.g. see 1 Es 32 435. 4U, 
Sir 425. 28. 

The use of ddyA%s and ad7n93s in LXX need not 
detain us ; there is nothing in the case of either that 
calls for special remark, with the exception that 
once the former is applied as an epithet of a man. 
But the use of dd7Aw5s must be examined. The 
effect of the termination -.os is to draw attention, 
as it were, to the presence of the quality denoted 
by the root, in that to which the epithet is applied. 
Sometimes a\nOuv5s does not practically imply more 
than éAnA7s with a certain amount of emphasis on 
it, eg. 3 (1) K 10% But in other places dd1Owds 
signifies in a more specific manner that the thine 
is what it professes to be, or that it really corre. 
sponds to the idea of the name given to it. This 
seems to be the force of the word at 2 Ch 153—‘ for 
a long while there was in Israel no God who was 
truly such.’ But this sense is not common in 


LXX. Again, it expresses the notion of trust- 
worthiness as an attribute of persons, or of their 
habitual words and deeds. Evidently, this imports 
something deeper than simply the truth of a 
particular saying or report can. This appears to 
be the commonest meaning in the LXX, and we can 
trace in this the intluence of the Hebrew (e.g. Ps 18 
(19) 9 85 (86) 8, Is 594, Je®271). In Zec 89—KAnbijoerac 
n Tepovoadip, modes 4 aXnGwj—there is not specially 
the idea of trustworthiness, but it is asserted that 
the character of Jerusalem should be that of a city 
full of truth. 

ii. Toe New TESTAMENT.—In NT the concep- 
tion of ‘truth,’ while it retains traces of its previous 
biblical history, is greatly enlarged and deepened, 
especially in the writings of St. Paul and St. John. 
It will be most convenient and instructive to 
examine the idea separately, in the first instance, 
in different writers or groups of writings. The 
Synoptics and Acts will form one such group, 
which will not detain us lone. Next, we will take 
the Epp. of St. Paul. Epistles other than those of 
St. Paul and St. John may most suitably be con- 
sidered immediately after those of St. Paul, as 
their usage resembles his, on the whole, most 
nearly. Lastly, we will take the Johannine writ- 
ines; the idea of truth in these, or, to speak more 
accurately, in the Gospel and the Epp., has im- 
portant elements in common with that in St. Paul, 
but there are also significant traits characteristic 
of each writer. 

1. Synoptics and Acts.—The few instances of the occurrence 
of &Aftz and its congeners have little that is distinctive about 
them. It will suffice to notice (a) the use of 2azHzs to describe 
character, not simply speech or doctrine, Mt 2216=Mk 1214; 
(b) és’ danieias and zdytxs in the mouth of Christ (L& 429 927 
1244), where it may be compared with His use of ‘Au+,+, and is 
probably a Greek equivalent for that word, and doubtless is 
intended to convey the same earnestness cf asseveration ; (¢) 70 
adrvbivev, of the true riches (Lk 1611), where we cannot but be 
reminded of the use of &A~6ies in regard to the true bread, light, 
etc., in the Fourth Gospel, which must be considered presently. 

We do not find in this group of writings any examples of zieros 
used of God or Christ, or of zicris as a Divine attribute. 

2. Epp. of St. Paul.—i. There are two passages (Ro 37 158) in 
which «76s signifies the Divine characteristic of jidelity, just 
as NDN and FHS so frequently doin OT. In the context of the 
former place, vv.3-7, sicvis as an attribute of God, and the 
contrast between it and human évicrie should be observed, 
also that between aavlys and Yeurris, aavdace and Letcun, and 
that which is implied between aazta« and adiziz. At the 
same time there is ground for Cremer’s remark, that the sub- 
stitution of 2a7Os:e for sicriz as the argument proceeds, shows 
that 220. is the word of larger meaning. 

wiovos is strikingly used by St. Paul as an epithet of God in 
connexion with the thought of the new pledges which God has 
given in Christ and through the mouth of His servants and the 
work of the Spirit. See esp. 1 Co 1°, 1 Th 524, also (where the 
reference may be more general), 1 Co 1018, 2Th 33,2 Ti213. The 
same quality of fidelity and trustworthiness is attributed, it 
would seem, to Christ at 2 Co 111°, where the apostle claims 
that this 27. Xpierod is reflected in himself, Christ’s servant. 
Cf. also Ro 91, and consider as illustrating the thought 2 Co 
118-20, At Eph 421 xzzdas tori carb ev cw Iyood has a some- 
what different force (see below). 

li. But far more commonly #a76s«, generally with the def. art. 
prefixed, denotes not a quality of a person, Divine or human, 
but a body of doctrine, though it is always the ascertained 
will of God which is so designated. In Ro 118.25 28.20 it refers 
to Divine truth, imparted to man through reason and conscience 
and the laws of nature, as well as in a more specific manner to the 
Jews. But far more often St. Paul describes thereby the Divine 
revelation in Christ, the substance of the apostolic message, the 
gospel. See esp. Eph 118, where ‘the word of the truth’ is 
placed in apposition with ‘the gospel of your salvation.’ See 
also 1 Ti 315 65, 2 Ti 215.18 38 44, Tit 114, in all which places ‘the 
truth’ is plainly contemplated as in some sense formulated. It 
is to be believed (2 Th 212. 13), known (1 Ti 2443, 2 Ti 225, Tit 11), 
loved (2 Th 210), On comparing these passages it must be evi- 
dent that 4 2a70. +. heyy. (Gal 25-14, Col 15) likewise means not 
the truthfulness of the gospel, but ‘that truth which is set forth 
in the gospel.’ At 2 Co 42 138 also ‘the truth’ seems to have 
the same meaning. 

In several passages where the def. art. is omitted, this same 
object appears to be intended, and the purpose of the omission 
is only to lay special stress upon its character as truth (2 Co 67, 
Gal 57, 2 Th 213, 1 Ti 24, 2 Ti 225 37). At 1 Ti 27 also—didecxaros 
eUvay ty moss xxl eanieae—the zicrs and the eagle seem each 
to be the subject-matter of St. Paul’s teaching presented under 
two different aspects. So, again, at Eph 421 there is plainly a 
reference to knowledge that has been imparted in the words, 
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“Ye did not so learn Christ if so be that ye heard him, and 
were taught in him, even as truth is in Jesus.’ But the moral 
characteristics and contents and effects of the doctrine appear 
clearly from. the context. St. Paul declares that the true 
reception of it must render it impossible for them to practise 
sins that were common among the Gentiles. And he goes on to 
speak of the old man as, on the other hand, ‘ waxing corrupt 
after the lusts of deceit,’ while truth is one of the determining 
principles of the whole nature of the new man: ‘ After God’ he 
“hath been created in righteousness and holiness of truth.’ 

___ The ethical qualities of ‘the truth’ may be not less forcibly 
illustrated from some of the passages enumerated above in 
which the def. art. is used. ‘The truth’ commends itself not 
merely to the intellect but to the conscience of man, by what it 
is (2Co 42). The principle that is most directly adverse to it 
IS adizice (Ro 28, 2 Th 210.12), the very same that is contrasted 
with dizesorivy as an attribute of God (Ro 3°). The strength of 
the apostle and his fellow-workers lies solely in the power which 
is inherent in that which they teach by virtue of its nature 
(2.Co 138), and the sense of this lays them under the obligation 
to BS acest the utmost sincerity in word and deed (2 Co 42 
6° 138). 

iii. As might be expected from what we have already seen, 
St. Paul shows a high sense of the value of truth as an ordinary 
human virtue (1 Co 58, 2 Co 714 128, Eph 425 59 614, 1 Ti 27). 

iv. aAnfives occurs but once in the Epp. of St. Paul, at 1Th 19, 
as an epithet of God. It marks out the God who is really God 
in contrast with false gods. (Cf. in LXX 2 Ch 153 and Is 6516), 

3. Epistles other than those of St. Paul and St. John. 
*Adz Oz occurs 7 times in this group (He 1026, Ja 118 314 519, 1 P 
122, 2P 112 22), and appears in every instance to mean, as in 2 ii. 
above, the doctrine delivered by the apostles of Christ. Several 
of the same characteristics of this ‘truth’ might be illustrated 
from them. The Divine attribute of ‘faithfulness’ is asserted in 
1 P 419, not only, as in OT or as by St. Paul, in regard to those 
who have been brought into a new relation to God ‘in Christ,’ 
but still more largely in the unique and remarkable phrase 
ThTTOS 2TiCTTS. 

Before we pass on we must note the use in Ep. to Heb. of 
é2nbiwes in regard to the heavenly archetypes of the tabernacle 
and sanctuary of the old covenant (82 924). At 1022, where it is 
applied to zzsd/«, its force may be expressed by ‘thoroughly 
true’ (cf. Is 383, and see below 4 iii.). 

4. The Johannine writings.—i. ’Ar7%0sim is used a few times 
for a simple quality inherent in a person (Jn 423. 24 844; there 
does not seem to be any other clear instance). 

ii. Most commonly that is signified by it, the knowledge of 
which is of all knowledge the most necessary for man, and which 
was made known in and through Christ in a way that it never 
had been before. The connexion between ‘the word’ that is 
taught and ‘the truth’ appears 831. 32and1717, and the evangelist 
declares that ‘the truth came through Jesus Christ’ (117). 

A portion of it only could be communicated by Christ to His 
disciples during His time on earth, because they were un- 
prepared to receive it. And it can never be fully comprised in 
any formulas. Nothing could show this more clearly than its 
identification with a person—with Christ Himself (Jn 146), 
Moreover, it evidently has intimate relations with the ideas of 
‘the light’ and ‘the life’ by which He is also described. The 
manifestation of the truth gives light; the inward appropria- 
tion of it brings life. After the withdrawal of the visible 
presence of Christ it was to be the office of the other Paraclete, 
who was promised, to tedch the truth (Jn 1618). He is called 
‘the Spirit of the Truth’ (Jn 1417 1526 1613, 1 Jn 46), chiefty, 
perhaps, because of this function which He is to discharge, but 
partly also, it nay be, on account of its very nature ; for the 
spiritual is pre-eminently the true, the real (cf. Jn 423.24), It is 
even said of the Spirit, as well as of the Christ, that He is ‘the 
Truth’ (1 Jn 56), Yet His relation to the Truth as revealed in 
Christ is carefully defined (Jn 1613-16), 

The truth has been and is commended through testimony,— 
that of the Baptist (Jn 53%), that of Christ Himself (840 1837) ; 
and the testimony is believed by those in whom there is a right 
moral disposition (7b. cf. also 321). The function of the Spirit, 
too, is described as ‘bearing witness’ (1 Jn 57). His witness 
must be primarily inward, to the human spirit ; yet it is to be 
remembered that Ie acts upon each individual not only directly, 
but through others, and through the whole Body of Christ. 

If a certain moral aptitude is a condition for receiving the 
truth, so also, when received, it has profound moral effects. It 
makes free (Jn 882), The recognition of the truth and conformity 
to it brings man’s being into the state meant forit ; the discords 
and contradictions involved in a state of sin are removed. This 
freedom is described from another point of view as holiness 

1719), 

( ae John the truth in action and thought and character is 
contrasted with viciousness in conduct and hollow self-com- 
placency (1 Jn 16-8 24319), But even in such passages the truth 
is not to be thought of merely as a quality, the presence or 
absence of which in human characters may be noted. Rather it 
is the same truth which is elsewhere regarded as an object of 
knowledge, considered here in its practical consequences. The 
unity of thought, the prevalence of the same dominant ideas, 
throughout the Johannine Gospel and Epp., are decisive for 
this view. And indeed we can sometimes mark the more 
absolute and the more concrete meanings of truth passing, as it 
were, the one into the other, as in 1 Jn 2+, where it is implied 
that the commandments of Christ furnish the norm for truth of 
life. Again, where we observe similarity with OT language,— 
asin Jn 114.17 (cf. 709 joined with nDx and 7}DN Ps 401! 8510 


etc., in LXX casos zu} &av.), and soisiv civ aaglerxv, 1 In 16 (cf. 
Neh 9°3 etc.),—though the form of expression has doubtless 
been derived thence, other considerations must also be borne in 
mind in determining the meaning. Indeed in the former of 
these examples the substitution of yegis for 2aees employed by 
LXX should warn us to do this, as Cremer points out. 

iii. "AAnbsvos, Which occurs but 5 times in the remainder of NT, 
is common in the Johannine writings, and adds materially to 
the prominence of the idea of truth in them. It is unquestion- 
ably used sometimes in the Gospel and First Ep. to signify that 
a thing truly corresponds to the idea of the name given to it 
(Jn 19 423 652 151, 1 Jn 25). Some writers try to bring all the 
applications of it under this head. Thus Jn 723—éos1y canbivos 
6 riurxbes we—is explained by Bp. Westcott as meaning ‘one 
wno completely satisfies the conception of a sender . . . God is 
described as true, not merely in so far as He gave a true message, 
but as one who really sent a messenger; a real Father, as it 
were, sending a real Son.’ [He 102? danbizis xe¢dies— he renders 
‘a heart which fulfils the ideal office of the heart’]. But such a 
thought seems in many cases too far-fetched. In particular, 
when applied to persons, it is more natural to take aaytives to 
mean ‘full of the quality of 2a7fsi.’ Where itis an epithet of 
zpiois (Jn 816) or of Kaprupice (1 


, it is a little more difficult to 
decide between the two views of its force, chiefly because they so 
nearly approximate. Judgment or testimony, which fulfils the 
idea expressed by the term, must be judgment or testimony 
which has the quality of, and corresponds with, truth. Yet the 
latter explanation is to be preferred as the simpler. . This seems 
to be the force of the word in all the 10 places in which it occurs 
in the Apocalypse (87. 14 610 153 167 192. 9. 11 215 226), in which it is 
generally combined with other adjectives—é&z10s, d/zass, mores 
—and used to describe God or Christ, or the Divine ways, 
words, judgments. ’ AAvfives in this use of the word differs from 
sigvos Only in having a somewhat larger meaning. On the 
other hand, at 1 Jn 529, in the concluding words of the verse, 
oures éasiv 6 &Axbives Oess, ‘the true God,’ has the same meaning 
as at 1 Th 19 (see above, 2 iv.), viz. as distinguished from false 
gods ; and this may therefore be the meaning of canbives in the 
two preceding cases in the same verse, though the other shade 
of meaning would seem natural, especially in the second of 
them. 

Whereas, then, in OT ‘truth’ is mainly thought 
of asa quality inherent in God or in men, especi- 
ally the quality of steadfastness or fidelity, it is 
used commonly in NT in a more detached and 
larger sense for the real, that which indeed is, and 
which it is the proper function of the mind of man 
to oceupy itself with and to apprehend. At the 
same time, this ‘truth’ does not appeal solely to 
the intellect. That it may be received, the moral 
dispositions of men must correspond with it; and 
its reception will further take effect upon char- 
acter. In conforming himself to it in his life lies 
man’s only security for well-being. The associa- 
tions which the word had acquired through OT 
usage helped to secure for the conception those 
elements to which this deep moral and religious 
significance is due. 

It appears, further, that the knowledge of the 
truth in its fulness has been rendered possible only 
through Divine revelation. The idea of revelation 
was no new one; but it is a point of great import- 
ance, not only that the contents of revelation 
should have been greatly extended, but that what 
before was known simply as the Will of God, or 
as Torah (Instruction), should now be called by 
the name which denoted agreement between state- 
ment and fact in common matters, or between a 
mental image and an external object, the opposite 
of illusion, fancy, or mere opinion. We have seen 
the beginnings of such a use of the term in a few 
instances in the Jater books of OT and in the 
Apocrypha, and Greek modes of thought may in 
a measure have facilitated it. The significance of 
the usage in NT lies in the actual application of it 
to the Christian revelation and in its frequency. 
Finally, after the idea has been abstracted and 
made comprehensive, it is once again connected 
with persons. The source of it, in this fuller 
meaning of the term, is found in the Divine 
nature, in the Father, in Christ, in the Holy 
Spirit. 

Unless we impugn the historical trustworthi- 
ness of the Fourth Gospel, that presentation of 
the idea of truth which is characteristic of NT 
begins with the teaching of Christ Himself. St. 
Paul, however, would seem to have acquired his 
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view of it rather from the effect on his mind of 
faith in Christ than directly from any of His 
sayings. And in the case of St. John, too, it was 
doubtless the impression left upon him by the 
Person of the Lord which led him to perceive the 
meaning and power of the words on this subject 
which he has recorded. They and their fellow- 
believers felt that in the doctrine of Christ, and 
in the character and counsel of God, manifested 
in the Person and the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, they had been permitted to grasp 
that which is substantial and abiding, and to 
which the name ‘the true’ belongs of right, in 
a way that it does to nothing else. But a 
standard of reality had thus also been furnished 
them, of which the etfect may be seen in that 
transparent sincerity of temper and high estimate 
of the value of ordinary truthfulness which they 
show, and which is the more noteworthy by 
reason of the contrast which it offers with the 
usual tendencies both of Oriental and of Greek 
character, 

The term ‘the truth,’ as applied to Divine 
revelation, has in later generations been sometimes 
vulgarized, and often emploved with too little 
sense of its ethical associations. On the other 
hand, the study of Nature and the study of 
History have in our own day, in consequence of 
the thoroughness and the improved methods with 
which they have been pursued, supplied a high 
ideal of intellectual truth. In the NT attention is 
undoubtedly fixed primarily on moral and spiritual 
truth, which in large degree rests upon evidence 
that is specially appropriate to it. Yet the spirit 
of the NT is favourable to the vigorous and fear- 
less application to religious knowledge of the same 
tests, so far as it is amenable to them, as to other 
branches of knowledge; while a large conception 
of truth is suggested to the mind, which must 
embrace facts of every order, alike those which 
are known through sensible experience and that 
deeper reality in which even these must have their 
ground. 

It cannot but be interesting to those whose 
mother-tongue is English that the word ‘truth’ 
has much the same range of meaning as the biblical 
terms which we have been considering; whereas 
in German die Trewe has been kept to the mean- 
ing of constancy, and die Wahrheit denotes agree- 
ment between statement, or thought, and fact, and 
in the Romance languages the distinction between 
fides and veritas is maintained in the words derived 
from them. 

Literature.—H. G. Hoelemann, Bibelstudien, i. 1861; H. H. 
Wendt, ‘Der Gebrauch d. Worter 2a‘bec, dans, und danhivés 
im Neuen Testamente,’ SK, 1883, also /nhalt d. Lehre Jesu, 1890, 
p. 199 ff.; Cremer, Worterbuch d. Neutest. Gricitdt, s.v. 1893 
(Wendt appears to the present writer to force OT associations 
too much on passages of NT, forgetting the powerful new 
influences that were at work. On the other hand, Cremer 
makes a little too much, perhaps, of the analogies of classical 
usage] ; Westcott, Gospel of St. John, Introduction, p. xliv ff. ; 
Hort, The Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

V. H. STANTON. 

TRYPHANA (Tp’darva).—In Ro 16" St. Paul 
salutes two women, Tryphena and Tryphosa, ‘who 
labour in the Lord.’ The names occur in Inscrip- 
tions of the Household, CYL vi. 4866, D. M. | 
VARIA: TRYPHOSA | PATRONA: ET | M. 
EPPIVS - CLEMENS | : 5035 D. M. | TRY- 
PHAENA|VALERIA -TRYPHAENA | MATRI- 
BMF: ET | VALERIVS - FVTIANVS: 5343 
TELESPHORVS ET TRYPHAENA and 
others. 

The name Tryphena has a further interest in 
Christian tradition which may be shortly referred to. 
In the Acts of Paul and Thecla a considerable part at 
Pisidian Antioch is played by a wealthy lady who is 
called ‘the queen Trypheena.’ For the existence of 
this person there is historical authority. A coin of 
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Pontus is known having on the obverse BAZIAEQS 
IMOAEMQNOS, on the reverse BADTIAIZZH= TPTS- 
AINH®. This Tryphena was daughter of Polemon, 
king of part of Lycaonia and Cilicia, wife of Cotys 
king of Thrace, and mother again of Polemon king 
of Pontus. She was great-granddaughter of Marcus 
Antonius, and consequently first cousin once re- 
moved of the emperor Claudius. She belonged to 
a family of great wealth and high repute in the 
eastern part of the empire which provided tribu- 
tary kings for many of the small principalities 
there existing. We know that her son Polemon 
became a Jew, and it is very probable that Tny-! 
phena may have belonged to that class of devout 
and honourable women mentioned in Ac 13% (see 
also Hogarth, Authority and Archeology, p. 391). 


LITERATURE. — Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 175 ff.; Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans, p. 426; A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, 
ii, 355; Mommsen, Hpp. pig. i. 270ff., ii. 259ff.; Ramsay, 
Church and the Roman Empire, p. 382. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

TRYPHON (Tp’¢wv).—An officer of Alexander 
Balas, who, after the death of the latter, took 
advantage of the unpopularity of Demetrius to 
put forward Antiochus, the son of Balas, as a 
claimant to the throne (1 Mac 11*). His real aim, 
however, was to gain the crown for himself, and 
this he accomplished after he had murdered in 
succession Jonathan the Maccabee (12%°°) and 
Antiochus (13%). His rapacity led Simon to 
appeal to Demetrius (13%). The latter was organ- 
izing an expedition against Tryphon when he was 
himself made prisoner by ARSACES (141-8). In the 
end Antiochus Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, 
attacked Tryphon, besieged him in Dor, and pur- 
sued him when he escaped thence to Orthesia 
(1510-14. 37-39), Tryphon was finally shut up in 
Apamea, where he committed suicide (Strabo, p. 
668 ; Jos. Ant. XIII. vil. 2; App. Syr. 68). See, 
further, art. MACCABEES; and cf. Schiirer, HJP 1. 
i. 176, 246 ff. 
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TUBAL (52:7 and 92m ; LXX 048ed, A in Ezk 39! 
OdB8ep).—A people in Asia Minor, always (except 
in Is 66° [MT], Ps 120°) named along with 
MESHECH. Lagarde (Ges. Abhandl. 254) identi- 
fied the latter with the J/oschi, and Tubal with 
the Tibareni, and this has been generally accepted. 
The Tibareni are mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 94, 
vii. 78), and are known to have dwelt east of the 
Thermodon in the mountainous district to the 
8.E. of the Black Sea. They are the Tabal of the 
Assyr. inscriptions (cf. Schrader, Keilinschr. wu. 
Geschichtsforsch. 155 tt., KAT? 82tf. (COT i. 64 ff.]; 
Del. Paradies, 250f.; Halévy, 193 ff.; Ed. Meyer, 
i, 245). In Gn 10? [P]=1 Ch 1° Tubal is a son of 
Japheth ; in Is 66! [LX X] Meshech and Tubal are 
associated with Javan as distant peoples ; in Ezk 
32°° they appear as peoples who have suffered 
severe reverses ; in Ezk 27% as trading with Tyre 
in slaves and vessels of copper ; in Ezk 38: 39! as 
among the chief allies of GoG. In Ps 120° (‘ Woe 
isme that I sojourn with Meshech [LXX oiuo dre 
} mapoikla pov euaxptvOn, ‘ woe is me that my sojourn 
is prolonged,’ translating ~w>], that I dwell beside 
the tents of Kedar’), Meshech and Kedar stand 
as types of savage peoples; as we say, ‘it could 
not be worse among Turks and heathen’ (Dulm, 


ad loc.). 
See, further, next article. J. A. SELBIE. 
TUBAL-CAIN (jp S2n).— One of the sons of 
LAMECH, and brother of JABAL and JUBAL, Gn 
4% [J]. The MT (dra: ngn3 wrArdp we), which is 


certainly corrupt, might possibly (although wh in 
the sense of ‘cutting instrument’ is a difficulty) 


See TRYPHENA. 


TUBIAS, TUBIENI 


mean ‘the forger of every cutting instrument of 
copper and iron.’ It is likely, however, that vx 
was originally a marginal gloss to wh (Olshausen; 
Ball) or to j}p (Holzinger, Gunkel), and that the 
words °28 mq sin (ef. vv.2-21) have dropped out 
before $2, The rendering would then be ‘he was 
the father of all such as forge eopper and iron.’ 
The LXX (008d: Kal Fv cpvpoxd ros, yadkeds yadkod 
Kal adjpov) supports the view of Wellh. (Comp.? 
305), which has found general acceptance, that the 
name >21A alone stood in the original text, this 
Tubal being the heros eponymus of the Tibarenian 
metal-workers (cf. Ezk 288 and the preceding 
art.), and that pp, the generic name for ‘smith,’ 
was afterwards added. The double name Tubal- 
cain would thus have its analogues in such com- 
binations as Jahweh- Elohim. Against Budde’s 
reconstruction (Urgeschichte, 137f.) of the text, 
which makes Lamech instead of Tubal-cain the 
subject of ‘3) 9h, see Dillm. and Holzinger, ad 
loc. Cheyne (Encyclopedia Biblica, i. col. 626 f.) 
suggests that Tubal is ‘a pale form of the god 
of the solar fire, Gibil or Nusku,’ and that in 
the earliest form of the Heb. legend he was the 
instructor of men in the art of getting fire. 
J. A. SELBIE, 
TUBIAS, TUBIENI.—See Tos. 


TURPENTINE TREE.—Only Sir 243° AV (B 
TepéuvOos, NA repéBiwGos) ‘ As the turpentine tree 
[RV ‘terebinth ’] I [sc. Wisdom] stretched out my 
branches.’ The Syr. has s25999 rhododaphne, i.e. 
the oleander, which appears to be an unfortunate 
guess of the translator, who did not understand 
the Heb. 7? (?); so Ryssel in Kautzsch’s Apokr. 
ad loc. See, further, art. TEREBINTH. 


TURTLE, TURTLE DOVE (17 ¢tér, rpvydr, 
turtur).—The Latin name of this bird is a re- 
duplication of the Heb., and both refer to its well- 
known note. There are three species in Palestine 
and Syria, Turtur auritus, L., the true turtle dove, 
T. risorius, L., the collared turtle dove, and 7. 
Seneqalensis, L., the Egyptian turtle dove. The 
collared species is the largest, reaching 13 in. in 
length, and is found principally about the Dead Sea 
and in the Jordan Valley. It is an Indian species. 
It derives its name from a narrow black collar 
at the back of the neck. The palm or Egyptian 
turtle dove is smaller, being about 10 in. long. It 
is more widely distributed than the last species, 
but not as much so as the following. It also has a 
black collar. It nests by preference in palm trees, 
whence one of its names. The common turtle 
dove is not only general in distribution, but very 
abundant. It is about 12 in. long, and has 3 
oblique coloured bands at the side of the neck. 
The Scripture references in the older books are to 
the bird as a substitute for the pigeon in sacrifice 
(Gor 15% Ly 57 ete, Nu 63 ci) ik 24). The 
plaintive note and unresisting habits of the turtle 
dove are probably the characteristics alluded to 
by a psalmist, when he pleads that the gentle 
turtle dove shall not be delivered to the cruelties 
of the wicked (Ps 741%). Its voice is the harbinger 
of spring (Ca 2"). Its migrations are also alluded 
to (Jer 87). The above references would apply 
equally to any or all of the species. The palm 
turtle could have been used for sacrifice in the 
wilderness; the collared turtle would have served 
in the plains of Moab; while the common turtle 
would be found in all parts of the land. The 
common Arab, name for the turtle dove is terghull. 
It is also called selsul, dubsi, and fakhit. There 
is the usual uncertainty as to the specific value of 
these names. G. Ey, Post: 


TUTOR.—Gal 4? only, ‘The heir. . . is under 
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tutors and guardians,’ 7.¢. as RV, ‘ under guardians 
and stewards,’ Gr. bd émirpbrous Kai olkovduous (cf. 
Lightfoot, ad loc). In its oldest use ‘tutor’ (Old 
Fr. ¢tuteur; Lat. tutor a protector, from ¢ueor 
to protect) means protector or guardian. Thus 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 1— 

‘Tll have mine own power here, 

Mine own authority ; I need no tutor.’ 
The word still has this sense in Scots law: Free- 
man, Norman Conquest, v. 252, ‘The guardian— 
the tutor in Scottish phrase—of the orphans and 
their land.’ Cf. Knox, //ist. 423, ‘Now when we 
are at our full maturitie, shall we be brought. back 
to the state of Pupils, and bee put under ‘lutory ?’ 

J. HASTINGS. 
TWELYVE.—See NuMBER, vol. iii. p. 563". 


TWIN BROTHERS.—See Dioscturt. 


TYCHICUS (Tuxixds), classed with Trophimus as 
“Aovavol, v.e. natives of Asia (Ac 204). ‘They were, 
with other disciples, St. Paul’s companions in 
travel from Macedonia as far as to Asia, and 
Perea him to Troas. Tychicus is mentioned 
our times in the Epistles of St. Paul. In Eph 
671. St. Paul says, ‘That ye also may know my 
affairs and how I do, Tychicus, the beloved brother 
and faithful minister in the Lord, shall make 
known to you all things: whom I have sent unto 
you for this very purpose, that ye may know our 
state, and that he may comfort your hearts.’ He 
was therefore the bearer of the letter to its destina- 
tion, whatever that may have been. Tychicus 
had the same charge entrusted to him by St. Paul, 
a prisoner at Rome, in carrying the Epistle to the 
Colossians (47: §), where he is called, in addition to 
the titles given above, St. Paul’s ‘ fellow-servant in 
the Lord.” From 2 Ti 4! it appears that Tychicus 
was sent on a second occasion to Ephesus, most prob- 
ably after St. Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome. 
At this time his old companion Trophimus was 
close by ‘at Miletus sick’ (2 Ti 4°°). St. Paul also 
speaks of sending Tychicus or Artemas to Titus 
(Tit 3!) to Crete, and says that when he does, 
Titus is to ‘give diligence to come unto him to 
Nicopolis.’* He may have been the other disciple 
(2 Co 8) with Trophimus (see TROPHIMUS) who 
carried the 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians from 
Ephesus to Corinth. One tradition makes Tychicus 
bishop of Chalcedon in Bithynia. In the Greck 
Menology (Dec. 9) he is said to have been bishop 
of Colophon after Sosthenes, and to have suffered 
martyrdom for the Christian faith. 

H. A. REDPATH. 

TYRANNUS (Tvpavvos) is mentioned only in Ac 
19°. When St. Paul, after spending three months 
in addressing himself to the Jews of Ephesus, 
using the synagogue for his place of preaching, 
found them determinedly hostile, he withdrew his 
adherents from the synagogue and began ‘ reason- 
ing daily in the school of Tyrannus’ (xa@ juépay 
diaeybuevos ev TH TXOAH Tupdvvov). The passage is 
enigmatical in its extreme brevity ; but it may 
have been addressed to readers who were more 
familiar with the situation than we are. 

The word cyod7, rendered ‘school’ in AV and 
RV, means leisure, and is frequently applied to 
the learned leisure of the contemplative or philo- 
sophie life as contrasted with the life of politics or 
business; hence it is frequently used to denote 
the written treatises produced in the philosopher’s 
cultured leisure, or the lessons or lectures which he 
gives to pupils ; and, finally, it is often applied, as 
here, to the place or building or room in which 
such lessons were given. Some such locality, 
already used for lecturing or teaching, was pro- 


* This was previous to the writing of the 2nd Epistle te 
Timothy. 
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cured for the use of St. Paul when the synagogue 
seased to be suitable. When we attempt to go 
beyond this, we find that the difficulties are many. 
The very reading is uncertain ; and the difference 
is of the utmost importance for the sense. 

(1) The reading which we have quoted follows the 
text of the great MSS SAB (supported by many 
secondary authorities). It might be possible that 
the writer should designate in this bare way a 
school which belonged to a private individual, 
Tyrannus, otherwise unmentioned in the work, and 
necessarily obscure to all except his own contem- 
poraries in Ephesus. A case which presents a 
remarkable analogy occurs in Juvenal, vil. 40, 
where # rich patron puts at the disposal of his 
humble poet-friend ‘the house of Maculo’ (Macw- 
lonis cedes),* a disused house in a remote part of 
Rome, which for some reason was fan iliar to the 
Roman public whom Juvenal addressed. But the 
illustration proves that this meaning cannot be 
accepted in Ac 19°, There is not the remotest 
probability that the writer of Acts was addressing 
an Ephesian audience, to whom ‘the school of 
Tyrannus,’ an obscure place belonging to a private 
person, was familiar. The only other possible 
interpretation of this text is that ‘the school of 
Tyrannus’ was a public building in Ephesus, which 
could thus be described by its stereotyped name.+ 
It would then be necessary to understand that St. 
Paul, as a teacher of a new philosophy, lectured 
publicly in this building. It is well known that 
philosophical teachers commonly gave lectures or 
held discussions in this public fashion in buildings 
or localities freely open to the whole population, 
as Socrates and St. Paul held disputations in the 
Athenian agora, as the Stoics lectured in the Stoa 
Peekile and the Academics in the Academy. The 
custom is in keeping with the extreme openness 
and publicity of life im Greece or Italy, which was 
such that a schoolmaster is represented in a 
Pompeian wall-painting as holding classes in the 
open forum. Habitual use of a public building 
could hardly be made except with permission 
granted by the city or the magistrate charged 
with surveillance of the building (probably the 
agoranomos, corresponding to the Latin edilis). 
Now, although St. Paul was evidently regarded 
-not unkindly by magistrates and leading men in 
Ephesus (cf. Ac 19% *"), yet it would be surprising 
that he should be accorded such formal public 
recognition ; and it seems quite out of harmony 
with the general character of Pauline teachine 
that he should have accepted such a position, for 
recognition by a public official or body implies 
some submission to conditions and sacrifice of 
freedom. St. Paul’s address to the Ephesian 
elders is far from suggesting any such legalized 
method of address during the period of his Ephe- 
sian ministry (Ac 205°), Hence the almost unani- 
mous opinion of scholars has rightly rejected the 
view that Tyrannus’ school was a public building, 
Yet it seems necessary in that case also to reject 
the reading of SAB, etc. (adopted in RV), and 
return to the text of ‘Western’ type which ap- 
pears in AY. 

(2) This text in its various forms differs only 
by adding a word or words after the reading of 
SAB, ete.t The common reading adds rivds after 

* This is the MSS reading. 
who evidently had maculosas. 

+ The origin of the name would of course be obscure to us, 
on this view: it would be in keeping with Greek city life if 
Tyrannus was the donor, who built the schola and presented it 
to the city. 

{ Blass in his edition of the Western (Roman) Text, Leipzig 


Many editors follow the scholiast, 


1896, prefers the reading 76 zal’ tuipay, following D: his 
reason is perhaps that this is characteristically Attic. He also 


strangely denies that _the Western reading contained sivée 
(though he accepted this in his earlier edition), in spite of the 
strong consensus of Western authorities for it. 


Tupdyvov: an exclusively and characteristically 
Western reading adds also dd dpas méurrgs Ews 
dexarns. ‘The school of a certain ‘Tyrannus’ must 
be a private, not a public, building or place ; 
Tyrannus was either a teacher who ordinarily 
used it, or the private owner who granted the 
use of it whether for hire or free. In the latter 
case the situation would be similar to that in the 
passage just quoted from Juvenal, according to 
the reading of the scholiast and many editors: 
the patron grants to his literary friend the use of 
a poor old house belonging to himself. A certain 
individual named Tyrannus might on this inter- 
pretation have permitted St. Paul to use or to hire 
a schola which belonged to him: twdés explains and 
apologizes for the mention of an unknown person. 
There can be no doubt that goodwill to St. Paul 
must have been entertained by the person who 
allowed him the use of this school. Even if he 
hired it, we may be sure that no actively hostile 
owner would have let it to him. 

But the Bezan addition ‘from the fifth to the 
tenth hour’ strongly favours the interpretation 
that Tyrannus was a teacher or philosopher, who 
also used the schola. It was then obviously neces- 
sary to make some arrangement as to hours: 
Tyrannus continued to use the schola during the 
early hours of the day, while St. Paul used it from 
one hour before noon till two hours before sunset. 
This partition of the day is an interesting point, 
and true to ancient life. The customary time for 
teaching in Grieco-Roman life began very early, 
probably soon after sunrise. Juvenal in his usual 
exaggerating way describes the teacher as already 
in school at work before sunris? by artificial light 
(vii. 222);* and it is established by many passages 
that the fifth hour was the usual time for stopping 
all work and business (Martial, iv. 8. 3, prandiun 
being eaten between the fifth hour and noon). 
Thus the school would be vacated by Tyrannus at 
the fifth hour, and was then at the disposal of St. 
Paul till the tenth. 

The full Western text establishes the meaning 
of an otherwise very obscure passage, and gives a 
natural and satisfactory sense. The shortest text 
implies a sense that is either un-Lukan or im- 
probable. There seems no reason why the Western 
addition should be made, while there was con- 
siderable temptation to allow the words of the 
Western text to drop out, as they seemed quite 
unimportant to 8rd cent. students. These con- 
siderations make it probable that the full Western 
reading is the true Lukan text, and that part of 
the true text was lost from many authorities. We 
cannot think that both the long and the short read- 
ings are original Lukan (as Blass and others hold). 


The possibility that Tyrannus may have been a Jew has been 
favourably regarded by some scholars. But this seems dis- 
tinctly improbable. If Tyrannus was an unconverted Jew, he 
would have almost certainly been unfavourable, if not actively 
hostile, to Paul; and he would have been most unlikely to 
facilitate the apostle’s work, especially as by doing so he would 
have incurred the strong dislike of his own people. Tho 
sequence of thought in the verse, ‘he separated the disciples 
(i.e. from the Jews), speaking daily in the school of Tyrannus,’ 
seems hardly reconcilable with the view that Tyrannus was a 
Jew. Moreover, the way in which ‘a certain Tyrannus’ is 
mentioned would hardly suggest that he was a convert. But it 
is an error on the part of some writers to urge the Greek name 
as any argument against the theory that Tyrannus was a Jew. 
The Jews of the great cities of Asia Minor had become very 
strongly Grecized, and Greek names were in ordinary use 
among them, 

Further, Knowling points out that the daily meetings in the 
senola imply that St. Paul made his adherents separate even 
from the synagogue services of the Sabbath. It seems im- 
possible that a Jew could have aided in such a purpose. 


The name is given in D as Tupavytov rwvds : this is 
certainly a mere corruption. ‘he name ‘Tyrannus 
is common in inscriptions, and several persons of 

* So also Martial, ix. 68. 
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the name are mentioned in literary authorities ; 
but Tyrannius is unknown. The form Tupdyyor is 
a woman’s name (neuter diminutive), like Tupayvls 
(falsely accented, C/G 3730). W.M. Ramsay. 


TYRE (13 [11 times ys] Zdr, te. ‘rock? ; Tépos; 
Tel el-Amarna tablets Zuru, Zurri; referred to by 
Jerome as Lop, Ilérpa, 7 Tupiwy midis; Arab. Stir). 
—i. SITUATION.—The modern small town of Tyre, 
built on the ruins of the once celebrated city, lies 
on a narrow strip of the Pheenician plain, about 
equidistant from Zidon and Acre. On the north 
the sandy coast-line runs up to the headland of 
Sarafend (Sarepta), and on the south the view is 
blocked by the high three-headed promontory, of 
which the middle point is the precipitous Ladder 
of Tyre (Scala Tyriorum). The ancient island, 
with its half mile of channel between it and the 
coast, is now a blunt headland, and there is 
nothing to remind the present inhabitants of the 
existence of the famous mole, and of the dit- 
culties encountered in its construction. The path- 
way of 60 yards in width, along which the soldiers 
of Alexander rushed to the attack, is now half a 
mile broad, owing to the drifting up of the sea 
sand on the 8.W. side. 

It was from the island that the town received 
its name. The Rock, lying off, about a mile in 
length and three-quarters of a mile in width, was 
the special feature that caught the eye, both on 
land and at sea. And it was owing to the accom- 
modation which the island provided for shipping, 
and the protection thus afforded to its inhabitants, 
that Tyre became the most celebrated maritime 
city of the ancient world. At these entrances of 
the sea Tyre sat like a pedlar spreading out his 
wares at a city gate, and became ‘the merchant 
of the peoples unto many isles’ (Ezk 27°). The 
island had two harbours, one on the north side 
and the other on the south, formed by the indenta- 
tion of the outline, and extended by breakwaters. 
These harbours were called the Zidonian and Egyp- 
tian, much in the same way as the west gate of 
Jerusalem is called the Jafia gate, and its northern 
the Damascus gate. The part of the town that 
was built on the mainland was strongly fortified, 
and in times of peace the inhabitants cultivated 
the neighbouring gardens, and reecived their supply 
of water by aqueduct from the great fountain now 
called Ras-el-‘ain, lying several miles to the south. 
As the wealth of Tyre increased, and the danger 
of military invasion became chronic, its inhabitants 
would come to regard the island as being not 
merely the storehouse of their merchandise, and a 
place of retreat in time of invasion, but as the 
actual city of Tyre. Thus the city on the shore, 
with its often-battered walls and scattering of 
peasant houses among the gardens by the aque- 
duct, was called 4 wdédar Tvpos, Hadairupos, Paule- 
tyrus, vetus Tyrus. 


According to a letter, quoted by Josephus (Ant. vim. ii. 7) 
as having been written by king Hiram to Solomon, the request 
for payment in grain is based on the fact that Hiram’s people 
inhabited an island. ‘The five years’ siege by Shalmaneser tv., 
and that of thirteen years by Nebuchadnezzar, also seem to 
indicate that Tyre could not be attacked in the ordinary way. 


Nothing now remains of the strength and splen- 
dour of the island fortress, except that on a calm 
day one may look from a boat, and see in the 
water along the rocky shore great blocks of the 
ancient breakwater and tumbled pillars of rose- 
coloured granite. : 

ii. ANTIQUITY.—In the time of Joshua, Tyre is 
mentioned as being a fortified city, and its char- 
acter as a stronghold is also noted in 28 247, Is 
234, Zec 98. It is included in the list of Phoenician 
towns visited by the Egyptian mohar in the time 
of Ramses 11. Herodotus (ii. 44) states, on the 


authority of the Tyrian priests of Melkarth, that 
the town was built about B.C. 2750. Josephus, on 
the other hand, informs us (Az¢. VII. iii. 1) that 
Tyre was founded 240 years before the building of 
the temple, z.c. about B.C. 1217. Isaiah seems to 
be referring to a well-known claim when he speaks 
of the city ‘whose antiquity is of ancient days’ 
(23’), Strabo (XVI. il. 22) calls it dpyaordrn dds 
Tupos. 

li. RELATIONSHIP OF TYRE AND ZIDON.—Isaiah 
speaks of Tyre as the ‘daughter of Zidon’ (23”), 
With this agree the references in Greek and Latin 
poetry, where Zidon represents in a general way 
everything Pheenician. Zidon seems to have been 
the first to pass from being a fishing village, as its 
name imphes, to the undertaking of commercial 
transactions on the coast of Syria. From this 
small beginning, her ships began to traftic with 
Cyprus and northwards among the Greek islands, 
The transference of maritime power from Zidon to 
Tyre was owing, according to one account (Justin, 
18. 3), to an attack by the Philistines of Ascalon 
upon Zidon by way of punishing that city for 
having seized Dor. Possibly, a number of the 
Zidonian merchants transferred their connexion to 
‘Tyre as being more convenient for the trade with 
the south-east of the Mediterranean. Isaiah refers 
to Tyre as having been replenished by the mer- 
chants of Zidon (237). While Zidon had made its 
name familiar over the eastern half of the Medi- 
terranean, Tyre put a bolder spirit into its mercan- 
tile enterprises, and steadily advanced in wealth 
and power until it became ‘the mart of nations’ 
(Is 23%). See, further, under ZIDON. 

iv. EXTENT AND INFLUENCE OF TYRIAN TRADE. 
— While Tyre produced certain manufactured 
articles, such as glass work and the crimson and 
bluish-purple dyes obtained from the shell-fish * of 
the coast, the chief cause of its wealth and fame 
was its trade-carrying pre-eminence, Tyre was 
the great sea-pedlar of the ancient world. By 
their charts of the ocean and study of the 
stars, along with carefully guarded records as to 
depths and distances, winds and currents, the 
Tyrian sailors were able to outstrip all competitors 
by sailing during the night, and keeping their 
course when out of sight of land. Also by land 
they had their trading stations along the eastern 
caravan routes that passed to the N.E. by Aleppo 
and Palmyra, and to the $.E. into Arabia. From 
Armenia to the Persian Gulf all the paths of 
merchandise converged towards Tyre. Their ships, 
for a time in partnership with those of Solomon, 
traded in the Red Sea. A recent conjecture is that 
Sofala (with the prefix s dropped and the Z restored 
to 7) was the celebrated Opnir, with its traces 
of Semitic workmanship in the neighbouring gold 
mines. The Tyrians rounded the continent of 
Africa in their vessels, not larger than a modern 
herring-boat. They traded on the Nile, selling 
their wares and laying in wheat and linen at their 
station at Memphis. They had their ports along 
the north coast of Africa, notably at Utica and 
Carthage, the latter of which was said to have 
been founded by the Dido of romance. In thie 
great Roman epic Virgil must give his hero a 
‘yrian steersman, Palinurus (possibly Baalo- 
nuhro, ‘Baal is ight’). All the islands of the Medi- 
terranean were familiar with their richly freighted 


*JIn ‘the book of the Rolls,’ pp. 47, 48 (Studia Sinaitica, 
No. viii.), there is an account, which the writer of the book dis- 
misses with contempt, of the way in which the purple dye of the 
Tyrian murex was discovered. It was a Jewish tradition to 
the effect that a shepherd lad one day noticed his dog eating 
something on the shore near Tyre, and observed that the dog’s 
mouth was stained with bright crimson fluid. With the Oriental 
instinct for decoration he dipped some wool in the bright dye, 
and put it on his head as a crown. ‘The incident having been 
reported to Iliram, king of Tyre, the dye instantly became an 
important article of commerce. 
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vessels. Beyond the Straits of Gibraltar they 


established Gades and other stations on the west 
coast of Spain. They crossed also to Cornwall, 
and passed down the west coast of Africa as far 
as Cape Nun and the Canary Islands. Traces of 
their presence survive, especially in the islands of 
Cyprus, Sicily, and Sardinia, in the names of har- 
bours, in excavated relics, and in graves with 
Phoenician inscriptions, telling where some T'yrian 
sailor had rested from his wanderings. 

Ezekiel (ch. 27), in describing the height of glory 
from which Tyre was cast down because of the un- 
righteousness of her tratlic, gives a glowing account 
of the various lands that gave her of their best, 
ninistering to her vast merchandise, and so to her 
wealth and power and pride and destruction. In 
Ezk 27225 there is a picture of the ships of Tar- 
shish, homeward bound and heavily laden, being 
buffeted by the common Levanter or east wind 
of the Mediterranean. 

Tyre was a great civilizer, bringing East and 
West together, and teaching the world the peace- 
ful lesson of mutual dependence. From the 12th 
cent. B.C. it strove with wonderful talent and per- 
sistency to carry out its great aim, which was to 
gain from the whole world rather than to gain the 
world itself. Its world was gain. Its destiny, 
unlike that of Rome, was not to beat down the 
proud and mighty, but to supply the wants of the 
rich and great, bringing idols for their shrines, 
beautiful vases for their palaces, shields and swords 
of cunning work for warriors, cloth of gold, em- 
broidery, and royal purple for kings, and silk work 
in stripes and tartan for princesses. By exporting 
various products to lands where they were un- 
known or of inferior quality, productive activity 
was stimulated on all sides, and the standard of 
industrial art was raised. Like a goodly merchant- 
man, Tyre was willing to pay for her treasures. 
Thus tribute was willingly given to kings in return 
for freedom of trade; and with regard to unseen 
dangers and difficulties, of which they were deeply 
conscious, their commercial prudence was ready 
with costly gifts or cruel sacrifices in order to 
touch the vanity or avert the wrath of the gods. 
It was an expenditure in order to secure a larger 
gain. 

v. TYRE AND AssyrRIA.—Under Assur-nazir-pal, 
Shalmaneser I1., and ‘Tiglath -pileser, Assyria 
gradually established its authority over Phanicia, 
until Shalmaneser Ivy. in 726 overran the country. 
Tyre refused to surrender, and Shalmaneser suc- 
ceeded in detaching her jealous rival Zidon, so that 
he was able to attack Tyre by sea with an armada 
of 60 ships. The Tyrians moved out to meet them, 
and with 12 war-vessels defeated their enemy, 
taking 500 prisoners. The siege was maintained 
on land for five years, until it was raised on account 
of the death of the Assyrian king (Ané. Ix. 
xiv. 2). Lateron, Tyre was attacked with uncertain 
success by Sennacherib with a vast army. In 673 
Esar-haddon found his vassal Tyre in league with 

igypt, and in 664 Assur-bani-pal took it by storm. 

vi. TYRE AND ISRAEL.—In the partition of the 
kingdom of Israel under Joshua, the stronghold of 
Tyre is mentioned in connexion with the portion 
ot Asher (Jos 192"). The most intimate connexion 
between Tyre and Israel was in the time of Hiram 
and Solomon, when a covenant of friendship was 
entered into in connexion with the building of the 
temple (2S 54, 1 K 51 733. 44 gu. 122, 1 Ch 141 924 
2 Ch 23. 11-18-14) Amos (1% 2°) complains that this 
covenant * was shamefully violated by the Tyrians 
when they sold Israelite captives as common slaves. 
In the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
the pride, luxury, and greed of Tyre are denounced 


* For a different interpretation of the ‘covenant of brothers’ 
see Driver, Joel and Amos, p. 137. 
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(Is 23'17, Jer 25” 273 474, Ezk 26. 27. 28. 29). In 
the Psalms, the danghter of Tyre with her costly 
gift stands in the retinue around the throne (45'”), 
its inhabitants are mentioned among the sworn 
enemies of Israel (837), and again Tyre is num- 
bered among those who are brought to know the 
Lord (874). The beautiful scenery of Ephraim is 
likened to that of Tyre (Hos 9"), and in Zec 9? the 
astuteness of the Tyrians is alluded to. 

In the NT its people are among those who flock 
to Galilee to see and hear Christ (Mk 38, Lk 61”). 
Christ visited its coasts (Mt 157, Mk 7% [where 
see Swete’s note]), and declared that its people, if 
favoured like the cities of Galilee, would have 
been moved to repentance (Mt 11°", Lk 10%), 
The incident of reconciliation with Herod, recorded 
in Ac 12”, reveals in its motive and management 
the artfulness of the Phoenician trader. Finally, 
in Ac 217 the ship in which St. Paul sailed to 
Syria comes to Tyre to discharge its cargo. 

vii. TyRE AND BABYLON.—In the early years of 
the Bab. empire, Tyre was left at peace, and its 
connexion with Egypt was more closely estah- 
lished. When it became evident that Babylon 
was to tread in the path of Assyria, the Phoenician 
cities Gebal, Zidon, and others with them, laid 
aside their local jealousies and sought to strengthen 
Tyre to defy the invader (Ezk 27°). After the 
famous battle of Carchemish, in which Nebuchad- 
nezzar defeated Pharaoh-neco in 605, Tyre was be- 
sieged for 13 years (cf. Jos. Ant. X. xi. 1). The 
issue of this siege is somewhat uncertain (see 
Expos. Times, x. 378, 430, 475, 520). The prophet 
Ezekiel seems to imply at least that the island was 
not given up to plunder, but the Divine purpose 
was fulfilled in punishing the unrighteous princes 
and the proud king of Tyre (Ezk 28% 29!7--°), A 
time of anarchy and unrest followed, in which the 
city discarded tor a time its monarchical form of 
government. Gradually order was restored, pro- 
sperity returned, and the allegiance to Babylon re- 
mained unbroken to the end of that dynasty in 538. 

vill. TYRE AND PERSIA.—The condition of Tyre 
under the Persians was better than it had been 
under the Assyrians and Babylonians. Persia 
required the help of the Pheenician fleet in attack- 
ing Egypt and repressing the rising Macedonian 
empire. When after B.c. 400 the power of Persia 
showed signs of decay, the Phoenician cities re- 
belled ; but when Zidon was reduced to ashes by 
Ochus in 351, Tyre surrendered without a siege. 
During the Persian dynasty it is related, to the 
credit of Tyre, that its fleet refused to convey the 
army of Cambyses against Carthage on account of 
blood-kinship, and thus an expedition was averted 
that might have influenced the destinies of Rome. 

ix. TYRE AND THE MACEDONIANS.—The greatest 
event in the history of Tyre was its capture by 
Alexander in B.C. 332 after a siege of seven months. 
Much ingenuity and courage were displayed on 
both sides. Help was expected from Carthage, 
Persia, Cyprus, Zidon, but in vain. It was Tyre’s 
darkest day when Alexander was seen bearing 
down from the north with a large fleet chiefly col- 
lected from Pheenician ports and old rivals. It 
was the fire from the midst of her that had come 
to devour a city that claimed admiration and 
obedience, but did not ask to be loved. The mole 
was completed with ease, when the harbour was 
thus blockaded ; and in the taking of the city 6000 
are said to have perished by the sword, 2000 were 
crucified, and 30,000 women, children, and slaves 
were sold. Yet within the brief space of 18 years 
Tyre was repeopled and refortified, and was able 
to offer a strong but ineffectual resistance to 
Antigonus. About 287 it again became an Egyp- 


tian possession, till in 198 it fell to the Seleucid, 
and, with the exception of a brief interval (83-69) 


TZADE 


of Armenian rule, it remained under its Syrian 
governors till in 65 it passed quietly into the 
Roman empire, receiving the status of a free city. 
In the 4th cent. A.D. Jerome refers to Tyre as a 
beautiful city and ‘an emporium for the commerce 
of the whole world.’ It was made the seat of a 
bishopric, and had two such talented but widely- 
different citizens as Origen and Porphyry. Later 
on, it was taken by the Saracens in the 7th cent., 
recovered by the Crusaders in 1124, to fall again 
into the hands of the Saracens in 1291. After 
relapsing for a time into the possession of Egypt, 
with minor intervals of Druze and: Venetian con- 
trol, it ceased to exist as maritime Tyre and be- 
caine an Arab village. 

Few sites in the historical East present such 
an affecting and instructive record of persistent 
struggle, splendid achievement, and irretrievable 
doom. By her destined pathway of commerce Tyre 
exerted upon the world an influence that ranks 
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with that of Jerusalem in religion, Athens in philo- 
sophy, and Rome in government. But to-day the 
steamers on the Syrian coast that call at the Bay 
of Acre and Zidon consider Tyre too insignificant 
to deserve a visit. After having been the mother 
of colonies and mistress of the seas, bearing her 
merchandise into otherwise unvisited lands and 
adjusting the supply and demand of the world, 
Tyre is now content at the close of her career to 
be a stagnant village in stagnant Turkey. 


LireRATURE.—Thomson, Land and the Book; Robinson, BRP 
(Index) ; Rawlinson, Hist. of Phoenicia, and Prenicia in ‘Story 
of the Nations’; Kenrick, Phénicia ; Movers, Die Phinizier ; 
art. PHa@NICIA in present work. G. M. MACKIE. 


TZADE (¥).—The eighteenth letter of the Heb. 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 18th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by ¢g. 
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UCAL (5:x).—Mentioned only in Pr 30% In 
AV and RV the word is treated as a proper name. 
It is, however, of an unusual form, and there are 
other objections to the rendering. A slightly 
ditferent reading (see RVm) would give the mean- 
ing, ‘I have wearied myself and ani consumed’ 
(LXX kalaavoua). See ITHIEL, and cf. Lag. ad loc. 


UEL (5s:x; BA Od7\, Lue. ’Iw7d).—One of the 
sons of Bani who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10*+; called in 1 Es $** JUEL. 


UKNAZ. — For 7337: in 1 Ch 4% AVm gives 
*Uknaz’ instead of ‘even Kenaz’ (AV) or ‘and 
Ixenaz’ (RV). In all probability something has 
dropped out of the text, which had read originally 
‘the sons of Elah: ...and Kenaz.’ ‘This is 
favoured by the plural sons. An alternative is 
to drop the), with LXX («al viol “Add: Kevéf) and 
Vule. (Filii quoque Ela: Venez), and read simply 
KENAZ (13). 


ULAI (hs, Theod. Ov84A, LXX Ovdai).—The 
classical Euleeus, now the Aarti. It flowed past 
Susa or Shushan, and Assurbanipal states that in 
the battle fought outside that city between the 
Assyrians and the Elamites, the Ula (or Ulai) was 
choked with the bodies of the slain. In Dn 8? }6 
it is similarly described as flowing past Shushan. 
The Eulzus is also called Pasitigris by the classical 
geographers, and Pliny (HN vi. 27) says that it 
surrounded the citadel of Susa. But the rivers of 
Susiana have so changed their channels since the 
classical epoch as to make their identification 
with the present rivers of the country somewhat 
difficult. It would. seem, however, that what are 
now the Upper Kerkhah and the Lower Karan 
were formerly a single stream (see SHUSHAN). 
A euneiform tablet (WAZ ii. 51. 32) describes the 
Ula as ‘the water which carries its treasures into 
the deep’ (but see Driver on Dn 8’, and Dieulafoi, 
as cited p. 1267.). A. H. SAYCE. 


ULAM (obx).—1. The eponym of a Manassite 
family, 1 Ch 7&7 (BA OvAdu [B om. in y."], Lue. 
Hidu). 2 A Benjamite family, specially noted 


as archers, 1 Ch 8”: (B Addu, Add\eiu; A both 
times OvAdu). 
2 Ch 147 ®), 


Benjamite archers appear also in 


ULFILAS’ VERSION.— See Versions (Gothic). 
ULLA (xby; BA’), Luc. om.).—The eponym of 


| an Asherite family, 1 Ch 7°. 


UMMAH. — An Asherite city, Jos 19°. There 
can be little doubt, however, that the MT my here 
is a slip for ia» Acco (cf. Jg 1°); so, following 
certain MSS of the LXX (Axké, ’Axxép), Dillmann, 
Bennett, Kautzsch, Ouf. Heb. Lex. ete. 


UNCLEAN, UNCLEANNESS.* 


i. Origin of the distinction between Clean and Unclean. 

ii. Four main types of Uncleanness ; connected with (a) the 
functions of reproduction ; (b) food; (¢) leprosy; (d) 
death. 

iii. Uncieanness and Ritual. 

iv. Uncleanness in NT. 

Literature. 

i. ORIGIN OF THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CLEAN 
AND UNCLEAN. —The distinction between clean 
and unclean is to be found as far back as we are 
able to trace the history of the religion of Israel. 
The validity of Rachel’s excuse to her father when 
seeking the teraphim (Gn 31” E) rested on the un- 
cleanness of her condition ; and Saul, in spite of his 
insane suspicion of David, yet recognizes that he 
may be detained from the feast of the new moon 
by ceremonial defilement (1S 20%), The division 
of Israelites into ‘those shut up and left at large,’ 
indicates how frequent uncleanness was if those 


* This article deals only with the ceremonial idea of unclean- 
ness, not with the ethical or religious. The Heb. verb NZv, 
with the noun 7NDY or AYN 2H and adj. NiDY, is commonly used 
to express this idea. The notion of profanation or pollution is 
conveyed by the verb 2 on, which also means ‘ to make common’ ; 
the corresponding noun is ba. The late verb ONS is rare in this 
sense, Cleanness is expressed by the verb 190, its noun 7770, 
and adj. 1170. These words may further express the idea of 


purification, for which the Piel and Hithpael of Non are also 
used. The Greek word for uncleanness, exalxpoiv, is used in 
the NT, except in Mt 2327, in an ethical sense only, and the adj. 
axzelupros is used in the Gospels exclusively of unclean spirits, 
and in the Epp. in an ethical sense. It is used of ceremonially 
unclean birds in Rev 182, and, coupled with zevés, ‘common,’ is 
used of ceremonially unclean food in Ac 1014-28 118, Cere- 
monial defilement is expressed by the verb xzavcw, ‘to make 
common,’ and its adj. zoos (Mt 15, Mk 7, Ac 10. 11. 2128, 
Ro 1414, Rev 2127), and once (Jn 1828) by wiaivw For the 
idea of purification the verb xal«pilw, with the noun zeatlepiopcs 
and adj. zelapes, and the verb &yvifw, with its noun &yuacpes, 
are used. 


eas 
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shut up are those ritually unclean. Several allu- 
sions to uncleanness are found in the Prophets (Am 
717, Hos 93, Hzk 44, Hag 2', Is 52!-11 358), while in 
Deuteronomy, and much more elaborately in the 
Priestly Code, it is made the subject of detailed 
legislation. The laws of detfilement and puritica- 
tion were developed by the misdirected ingenuity 
of the scribes into a system of casuistry, even more 
than ordinarily fine-spun and minute, which con- 
stituted, in fact, the most important part of the 
regulations by which the pious Jew had to order 
his life. But the laws of uncleanness are far older 
than the Hebrew people. It is only necessary to 
read them, to be convinced that they are not the 
creation of the higher religion of Israel. Anthro- 
pology, however, has proved, what might naturally 
have been suspected, that they belong essentially 
to the prehistoric past. Their congenial atmosphere 
is not that which breathes in the Hebrew prophets, 
but that which animates the crudest forms of 
savage religion. 

Some of the laws might, indeed, be explained on rational 
grounds, as due to sanitary precaution, to love of cleanliness, 
to natural aversion from disgusting objects. But it is certain 
that these do not explain many of the prohibitions, and cannot 
account for the precise selection or omission which characterizes 
the list of things unclean. We may grant that these considera- 
tions may have played some part in late development, but this 
should probably be reduced toa minimum. It is more likely, 
in fact, that the laws of uncleanness created sanitary laws and 
aversion for certain things than that they were created by them. 
Where a tribe happened to regard things as unclean which also 
are insanitary, it would, so far as it did so, increase its chances 
in the struggle for existence, while natural selection would tend 
to eliminate tribes whose ritual in no way coincided with sani- 
tary requirements. Thus with the survival of the former set of 
tribes sanitary regulations might come by degrees to be estab- 
lished, with no intention of doing more than securing ritual 
cleanness. Again, what we call natural aversion is probably 
natural only in the sense that habit is second nature. The 
natural disgust which we feel at certain kinds of food is due 
altogether to custom, and sentiment formed by custom. The 
dog or horse is naturally no more repulsive than the ox, yet 
many have an invincible repugnance to dog-flesh or horse-fiesh. 
A Jew’s instinctive loathing for the swine, which is eaten freely 
by Gentiles, often survives the surrender of all religious scruples. 
And it is decisive that these laws originated at a time when the 
rudiments of sanitation were still undreamed of, and are found 
among peoples who own no restraint of cleanliness or natural 
disgust. It is also well known that even in higher religions 
ritual cleanness may be obtained by bathing in very dirty water. 
Still less happy are the attempts to find a rational basis for these 
laws in the spiritual principles of the higher religion of Israel. 
For not only does it need strained arguments to remove their 
essentially irrational character and make them at home in a 
spiritual religion, but the numerous parallels in much lower re- 
ligions are so close that it is unreasonable to shut the eyes to 
their essential affinity. It is futile tu fumble at the lock with 
such rusty keys, when anthropology has given us one which fits 
every ward. 


The ideas and usages among other peoples, which 
are similar to the Hebrew laws of uncleanness, are 
conveniently classed under that widespread system 
known as ‘taboo.’ The general notion of taboo is 
that certain things are regarded as unsafe for con- 
tact or use in common life, by reason of the super- 
natural penalties which would thereby be incurred. 
A common thing may become taboo through the 
action of a god, chief, or priest, and the sanction 
for the restriction he imposes is his own power of 
avenging its violation. But some things or con- 
ditions are intrinsically taboo, and infringement 
of their character brings its own penalty by a 
mechanical necessity without external aid. There 
is an inherent energy in them, which is discharged 
on all who rashly break the taboo. One of the 
most striking features of taboo is its infectious 
character. It is transmitted by contact, and the 
person or thing thus tabooed may become a new 
source of infection, though the supernatural virus 
loses intensity at each uew stage of transmission. 
The infection might in some cazes be removed by 
ritual means, chief among which must be placed 
washing. In other cases it was too deeply engrained 
to be removed. From this single root of taboo 
sprang not uncleannessonly, but holiness, Origin- 


ally, paradoxical as it may seem, there was little 
difference between them. Both holiness and un- 
cleanness are infectious, and require identical or 
similar ritual purification (see HOLINESS). It is 
especially instructive to compare the law of the 
sin-offering (Lv 68°) with such passages as Lv 
] ] 24-28: 81-85] 54-12. 20-24. 26. 27. Tt is to be observed 
that both are treated as of purely materialistic 
quality, so much so, in fact, that holiness or un- 
cleanness may be scoured off a vessel, unless it is 
of unglazed earthenware and the holiness or un- 
cleanness has soaked into it, in which case it must 
be broken. It is further confirmation of the 
original identity of the two, that while a holy 
thing is usually said to communicate holiness and 
an unclean thing uncleanness, in one case a holy 
thing produces uncleanness. The canonicity of a 
book was expressed in the phrase, it ‘defiles the 
hands.’ Ifit wasa common, that is, anon-canonical 
book, it was not holy; if canonical, it was holy, and 
produced ceremonial defilement. The practical 
consequence of both holiness and uncleanness was 
to withdraw the object they infected from partici- 
pation in common life. The holy thing was dedi- 
cated to God, and to treat it as common was to 
violate its sanctity and incur His anger. Hence 
the avoidance of holiness as a plague, and the pre- 
cautions taken to avoid catching 1t. Moses must 
keep his distance and remove his shoes from his 
feet on ground made holy by God’s presence in the 
bush (Ex 3°); bounds (corresponding to a taboo 
line) must be set about the mountain at Sinai, lest 
the people draw too near and J” break forth upon 
them. Whatever touched the mountain became so 
sacred that it was too dangerous to be touched, the 
death penalty must be executed on it from a safe 
distance (Ex 194). The men of Beth-shemesh, 
and Uzzah, were smitten for contact with the ark 
(18 6, 28 67). The priests are bidden put off the 
garments wherein they minister, when they go out 
to the people, lest they sanctify the people with 
their garments (Ezk 44!") ; and those who take part 
in the heathen mysteries described in Is 65°? warn 
the bystanders not to come near lest they catch 
the contagion of their holiness (Is 65° reading, 
with a change in the pointing, ‘lest I make thee 
holy’). 

‘vhe process by which the notions of holiness and 
uncleanness, which were undifierentiated in taboo, 
came to be distinguished was probably something 
of this kind. It has already been pointed out that 
two classes of taboo may be distinguished. A 
common thing may become taboo if a god or sacred 
person lays a taboo upon it. ra thing or state 
may be intrinsically taboo. Roughly speaking, this 
corresponds to the distinction between holy and 
unclean. The holy is that which is naturally 
common, but has become holy through contact 
with the Divine. But there is an uncleanness of 
a primary order, of an intrinsic and not accidental 
kind, uncommunicated as no earthly holiness can 
be said to be. It is true that there is a communi- 
sated uncleanness, but uncommunicated unclean- 
ness has no uncommunieated holiness to match it 
in the human realm. All holiness is derivative 
save the holiness of God. It is by this principle 
that the unclean thing may be taboo in its own 
right, while the holy thing cannot be, that we must 
explain the priestly torah given in Hag 23, 
Holy flesh infects with holiness a garment in which 
it is carried, but this garment does not transmit 
the holiness to what it touches. A man who is 
unclean by contact with a dead body infects with 

**In general, we may say that the prohibition to use the 
vessels, garments, and so on, of certain persons, and the effects 
supposed to foliow an infraction of the rule, are exactly the 
same whether the persons to whom the things belong are 


sacred or what we might call unclean and polluted’ (Frazer, 
The Golden Bough 2, i. 325; cf. also ii, 304-309). 
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uncleanness what he touches. In other words, a 
dead body is endowed with higher virulence of con- 
tagion than holy flesh. And the reason is that a 
corpse is a fountainhead of uncleanness, while holy 
flesh is holy, not intrinsically, but only because it 
has been devoted to God, the sole fountainhead of 
holiness. Probably, then, the distinction between 
holiness and uncleanness was simply the explicit 
affirmation of a distinction already implicit in the 
idea of taboo. And it was a great step in advance 
when the essential difference of things indiscrimin- 
ately classed together as taboo emerged into clear 
consciousness. A large irrational element, it is 
true, survived in the idea of holiness as well as in 
that of uncleanness. But by linking the idea of 
holiness with that of God, the former was started 
on a career of intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
development, which made it at last the fit expres- 
sion of the highest religious ideal. On the other 
hand, uncleanness remained to the last a virtually 
savage idea, one of the heathen survivals in 
Judaism which Christianity had simply to elimi- 
nate. And where life is lived under the shadow 
of innumerable taboos, these form an insuperable 
barrier to progress, for man is tied to the fixed 
routine, not venturing on unknown paths for terror 
of the perils that lurk everywhere in his way. But 
when taboos are recognized as expressing the will 
of the gods, instead of the paralyzing dread of 
unknown and incaleulable forces, we have the re- 
straint imposed by a kind and trusted deity, which 
leaves room for progress, because it introduces a 
rational element, and claims for religion what had 
been inextricably bound up with superstition. * 

The opposite of ‘holy’ is ‘common,’ the opposite 
of ‘unclean’ is ‘clean.’ While ‘holy’ and ‘unclean’ 
are strong positive terms, ‘common’ and ‘clean’ 
are simply their pale negatives. Clean is not the 
same as holy; it implies no dedication to the Divine 
service, and has no infectious quality. The clean 
person is one who may freely approach his God in 
worship. For this he need not be holy, though 
there are certain cases where cleanness, 7.¢. the 
mere absence of uncleanness, is insufficient. At 
Sinai the Hebrews had to sanctify themselves by 
washing and abstinence from women (Ex 19). But 
so exceptional an occasion cannot be taken as 
typical. Nor are the common and the unclean 
identical ; the common is rather, ordinarily at any 
rate, also the clean. Yet, just as the clean and the 
holy tended to be identified, since whatever is holy 
must also be clean, so their opposites, the unclean 
and the common. But, in spite of such obliteration 
of distinctions, it only creates confusion if they are 
not emphasized. 

It should further be noticed that the laws of un- 
cleanness, while largely a survival from prehistoric 
savagery, or the semi-civilization of primitive 
Semites, partly originated in a protest of the higher 
religion of Israel against heathenism. Certain 
things which were connected with heathen cults, 
and constituted a danger to spiritual religion, were 
placed under taboo. Whether by survival or pro- 
test a thing was regarded as unclean, it was alike 
an abomination to J”, cutting off the offender from 
intercourse with Him and fellowship with the com- 
munity. It is probable that the extent to which 
the laws are due to protest against heathenism has 
been overrated in recent discussions. Similarly, in 
the face of savage parallels, it is probable that some 
laws in the Priestly Code, which are often regarded 
as very late developments and impracticable retine- 
ments, are in substance of the highest antiquity. 
That, as at present codified, they are late is clear, 
and such a passage as Lv 11° is not unfairly re- 
garded as exhibiting the rudiments of the casuistry 
of the scribes. But the central prohibition of the 


passage is probably quite early. It is remarkable 
that some taboos which survived into the Levitical 
legislation, disappeared among the more conserva- 
tive Arabs. 

ii. FOUR MAIN TYPES OF UNCLEANNESS may be 
distinguished : uncleanness connected with (a) the 
functions of reproduction, (0) food, (c) leprosy, 
(zd) death. These must now be considered in 
detail. 

(a) Uneleanness connected with the functions of 
reproduction.—These functions early excited the 
superstitious awe of mankind, which invested the 
organs and their activities with mysterious powers. 
Sexual intercourse was widely regarded as produc- 
ing uncleanness, which might be removed by bath- 
ing, but in some cases fumigation was also required. 
Among the Arabs it was specially necessary to 
take precautions against the demons on the con- 
summation of marriage (Wellh. Leste Arab. Heid.? 
155). The Book of Tobit yields an interesting 
parallel to this. Before Tobias married Sarah she 
had been given to seven husbands, who had been 
slain on the bridal night by Asmodzeus her demon 
lover (To 37° 6%-14 71), Tobias drove away the 
demon by fumigation, burning on the ashes of 
incense some of the heart and liver of a fish (8). 
It is probable that among the Hebrews intercourse 
was always considered to produce defilement. This 
is expressly laid down in P (Lv 15!8). Naturally 
the defilement was slight, involving bathing and 
uncleanness till the evening. Certain conditions 
of holiness, however, required complete abstinence. 
This was so when J” was to appear on Sinai (Ex 
19'°). So Dayid’s men may eat holy bread only on 
condition that they ‘have kept themselves from 
women’ (1S 214). David’s reply is obscure (see 
Driver and H. P. Smith on the passage, also W. 
R. Smith, Zc. pp. 455, 456). But it seems clear 
that on a warlike expedition David asserts that 
women were taboo. The prohibition of women to 
those engaged in war is widespread. War was 
regarded as sacred; the warriors were holy as long 
as the campaign lasted. Among many savage 
peoples continence must be observed not only by 
the warriors, but, on grounds of sympathetic 
magic, by those left at home, and after their 
return this taboo with many others is enforced 
with even greater strictness (Frazer, /.c. 1. 328 ; 
W. R. Smith, /.c. 455). No such strictness ob- 
tained among the Hebrews in historical times, 
but Uriah’s refusal to visit his wife while the 
campaign was in progress was probably due to a 
religious seruple of this kind (28 11%+8). Perhaps 
it is on this ground that we may explain why a 
man is excused from military service during the 
first year after marriage, Dt 24°. 

Puberty is regarded by many people as a period 
when evil can be averted only by the observance 
of very rigorous taboos. The boys then pass 
through elaborate ceremonies of initiation, cir- 
cumcision often playing an important part. So 
far as boys are concerned, the original meaning 
of circumcision was lost among the Hebrews by 
the custom of performing it on the eighth day. 
But uncireumcision came to be regarded as un- 
cleanness, depriving the offender of approach to 
God or membership in the community. In the 
case of girls an analogous rite was often per- 
formed, though not, so far as we know, by the 
Hebrews. 

But the greatest terror was aroused by men- 
struation. At its first appearance the girl was 
often strictly isolated, and in some cases this was 
continued for years. All through life, precautions, 
though not so stringent, had to be taken, The 
blood was regarded as highly dangerous for men 
to touch or éven see (Irazer, J.c. i. 325, 326, i11. 
204-233 ; W. R. Smith, /.c. 447, 448; Spencer and 


* See W. R. Smith, RS 2 pp. 152-155. 
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Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 
460, 461; Kalisch and Dillmann-Ryssel on Ly 
15'%4).* Among the Arabs ‘menstruous women 
might not take part in feasts and sacrifices, only 
for them are the old expressions for clean and un- 
clean customary in pre-Islamic Arabic’ (Wellh. 
/.c. 170). This was true also in Israel. As in so 
many other cases, the strictness of the taboos on 
this state is much modified. But it naturally fell 
among the graver types of uncleanness. lor it 
was a condition doubly unclean, combining the un- 
cleanness of the reproductive functions with that 
of blood. It was regarded as unclean in old-Israel 
(Gn 31,28 114). In the Priestly Code (Lv 15!**) 
the period of ‘ separation’ is defined as seven days. 
The uncleanness was communicated to the bed-or 
seat ; contact with either of these produced unclean- 
ness till evening, and required the washing of body 
and clothes. So infectious was the impurity that 
any one touching an article on the bed or seat in- 
curred the milder penalty of uncleanness till the 
evening. This is the penalty prescribed according 
to the present text of Ly 15 for contact with the 
patient herself. But it is incredible that a secondary 
stage of uncleanness should require a more com- 
plete purification than the primary. Probably the 
words ‘shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself 
in water, and’ have fallen out. The meaning of 
the injunction in Ly 15% is uncertain. Probably 
it does not refer to conjugal relations, which in 
these conditions were not only said in Lv 20!° (H) 
to incur the punishment of death, but were viewed 
with utter repugnance in antiquity. It is possible 
that the reference may be, as some think, to defile- 
ment caused by the commencement of the discharge 
during intercourse. 

Closely connected with this form of uncleanness 
was that caused by abnormal issues in both sexes. 
The pathological conditions indicated need not 
be discussed in detail (see the commentaries). An 
‘issue of blood’ (Ly 15°, Mt 9° and paralls.) made 
a woman unclean as in the normal discharge. The 
lmpurity lasted seven days after the discharge had 
stopped. Then she offered two turtle doves or 
young pigeons—one for a sin- and the other for a 
burnt-otfering. It is curious that neither in the 
case of the normal nor abnormal issue is any, re- 
ference made to washing of body or clothes in the 
case of the woman, though both are required for 
the man (Lv 1516), Jewish custom at a later 
period certainly insisted on a bath ef purification 
after the normal discharge. In the case of men, 
seminal emission involved washing of the body 
and uncleanness till the evening, while every gar- 
ment or skin on which there had been any discharge 
must be washed and be unclean till evening. 
According to Dt 23! ", a nocturnal accident while 
on a military expedition excluded a man from the 
camp for the next day. As evening came on he 
had to bathe, and he returned to camp when the 
sun was down. Corresponding to the abnormal 
discharge of women is that of men described in 
Ly 15%. The various forms of uncleanness pro- 
duced by it are elaborately referred to (vy.*!2), 


**The object of secluding women at menstruation is to 
neutralize the dangerous influences which are supposed to 
emanate from them at such times. That the danger is believed 
to be especially great at the first menstruation appears from 
the unusual precautions taken to isolate girls at this crisis. 
. .. In short, the girl is viewed as charged with a powerful 
force which, if not kept within bounds, may prove destructive 
both to the girl herself and to all with whom she comes in con- 
tact. . . . The uncleanness, as it is calied, of girls at puberty 
and the sanctity of holy men do not, to the primitive mind 
differ from each other. They are only different manifestations 
of the same mysterious energy which, like energy in general, is 
in itself neither good nor bad, but becomes beneficent ‘or 
maleficent according to its application’ (Frazer, J.c. iii, 232 
233). For the Arabic custom see W. R. Smith, l.c. 448. The 
Basutos purified girls at womanhood by sprinkling (Tylor 
Primitive Cultures, ii, 432). : 


The rites of purification are the same as for a 
woman’s abnormal issue. 

That childbirth made the mother unclean is only 
what was to be expected. It is surprising that 
Nowack should regard this as obviously a develop- 
ment in later time of the old view that pollution 
was incurred by intercourse as by menstruation 
(Heb, Archdol. il, 284). The uncleanness of child- 
birth is an almost universal belief among primitive 
peoples.* It was also an Arab custom in certain 
places to build a hut outside the camp, where the 
woman had to stay for a time (Wellh. é.c. p. 170). 
The fact. clearly is, that, so far from being a late 
development among the Israelites, it was a survival 
from prehistoric times. And a modified survival, 
for it is striking that whereas the newborn infant 
is almost universally regarded as in a high degree 
taboo, this has not survived among the Hebrews 
(though Ezk 164 may allude to it).t The rule in Ly 
12 (P) enjoins that after the birth of a boy the 
mother shall be unclean, as in menstruation, for 
a week, and shall continue ‘in the blood of her 
purifying’ thirty-three days. During the first 
week her uncleanness would of course be infec- 
tious, but possibly this was not so during the rest 
of her forty days. All that is required is that ‘she 
shall touch no hallowed thing, nor come into the 
sanctuary.’ When a girl was born, the two periods 
were doubled. It was commonly believed that the 
symptoms persisted much longer after the birth 
of a girl than after that of a boy. The numbers 
thirty-three and sixty-six are chosen to make up 
with seven and fourteen the favourite number of 
forty and its multiple eighty. When the requisite 
period was over, she offered a lamb of the first year 
tor a burnt-offering, and a young pigeon or a turtle 
dove for a sin-offering. If too poor to offer a lamb 
(as was the mother of Jesus, Lk 2%), a second 
young pigeon or a second turtle dove might be 
substituted.+ 

The ‘prohibited degrees’ belong to the same order 
of ideas: on this subject the article MARRIAGE 
may be consulted. On forbidden degrees in Arabia 
see W. R. Smith, Ainship, ch. vi.; and, on the whole 
subject, especially Westermarck, The History of 
Human Marriage”, chs. xiv. xv., and the summary 
pp. 544-546.§ The ‘bastard,’ who is excluded from 
the assembly of J”, is probably the offspring of such 
a marriage (Dt 23%).|| Probably Moabites and 
Ammonites are excluded on the ground of the 
incestuous origin of the two peoples (Gn 199185), 
The exclusion of eunuchs (Dt 23!) is apparently 
meant to refer, in the first place at any rate, to 
those who had mutilated themselves for religious 
reasons. This is an example of a taboo originating 
in a protest against heathenism. 

Some see analogous ideas in the prohibition of 
‘unlawful mixtures.” Sowing a field with two 
kinds of seed made the whole crop holy, that is, 
taboo. Linen and wool might not be used in the 
same garment; the clothing proper to one sex 
might not be worn by the other ;4/ an ox and an 
ass might not be yoked together to the plough; 
nor must cattle gender with a diverse kind (Dt 
22°.9-11, Ly 191%), Parallels cannot here be quoted 


**Women after childbirth and their offspring are more or 
less tabooed all the world over’ (Frazer, /.c. iii. 463). See also 
Jevons, Introd. to the Hist. of Rel. 74, 75. 

t See Jevons, l.c. 75, 76; Tylor, U.c. ii. 481. 

} For savage purifications see Tylor, l.c. 432, 433. 

§ The Australian black-fellows of the interior, quite un- 
civilized as they are, have developed a most elaborate system 
of forbidden degrees (see Spencer and Gillen, @.c. ch. ii.). 

|| Bertholet thinks they were the offspring of the mixed 
marriages in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. It is question- 


able if the chapter is so late as that, and the reference in the 
same context to Moab and Ammon confirms the other view. 

4 ‘This is not a mere rule of conventional propriety, but is 
directed against those simulated changes of sex which occur 
Secs ae and Syrian heathenism’ (W. R. Smith, O7JC2 
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so easily. The Kamschatkans at the beginning of 
the 18th cent. had a taboo on cooking fish and 
flesh in the same pot.* Frazer gives several ex- 
amples of taboo on mixing different kinds of food 
in the stomach (/.c. ii. 336, 337). Baentsch says 
that mingling of stuffs from the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms played a réle in magic. 

Possibly we should regard as an extension of the 
law of issues, the uncleanness of the human excreta. 
Ezekiel protests against using human excrement 
for fuel with which to bake bread, on the ground 
of the uncleanness that would then be communi- 
cated to the food, and is permitted'to substitute 
animal excrement, which apparently was not defil- 
ing, or defiling in a much slighter degree, and is 
often used now in Syria for fuel (Ezk 415), The 
law in Dt 23-14, directed to secure cleanness in the 
camp, is regarded by some as a mere impracticable 
refinement of a theorist. But numerous savage 
parallels may be quoted for this as for all the 
Hebrew war taboos. Frazer says that the rules of 
ceremonial purity prescribed for Hebrew warriors 
are ‘identical with rules observed by Maoris and 
Australian black-fellows on the warpath.’ The 
precise rule in question is found among Austra- 
hans, Melanesians, Sonth Africans, and Fijians. 
Frazer suggests that the original motive in the 
case of the Hebrews was identical with the avowed 
motive of savages, ‘a fear lest the enemy should 
obtain the refuse of their persons, and thus be 
enabled to work their destruction by magic’ (/.c. i. 
328).+t It is not necessary to appeal to savages ; 
the same custom is found among the Arabs (Wellh. 
l.c. p. 173). We should perhaps bring under the 
same law the prohibition of woollen garments to 
the priests, because they caused sweat (Ezk 4417: 38), 
The clause ‘they shall not gird themselves with 
anything that causeth sweat’ 1s regarded by Cornill 
and Toy as a gloss, and the translation is a little 
uncertain ; but it correctly represents what must 
have been the object of the prohibition, as is shown 
by the Syrian and Egyptian parallels. <A law of 
decency underlies the requirement in Ezekiel and 
P that the priests should wear linen drawers. This 
was a survival of the feeling that the deity dwelt 
in the altar, and that the person must not be ex- 
posed to it (Ezk 441°, Ex 28% #, Ly 67° 164). In the 
Book of the Covenant the same result was secured 
by the prohibition of steps up to the altar (Ex 20”, 
see W. R. Smith, O7JC? p. 358). 

(b) Uncleanness connected with food. — The 
article Foop deals very fully with much of this 
subject, and it is unnecessary to repeat in detail 
what is said there. Naturally, however, questions 
arise in this article that do not arise in an article 


on Food. The taboos on food among savage 
peoples are very numerous. These cannot be 


explained as due to sanitary considerations or as 
the expression of natural disgust. The reason is 
religious. It is very probable that many cases 
are to be explained as originating in totemism.+ 
But it is not only among savages that such restric- 
tions on food are found. They survive among 
many civilized peoples of antiquity — Indians, 
Egyptians, Syrians, Greeks, and others. Accord- 
ing to Wellhausen, the distinction between clean 
and unclean food was not known to the ancient 
Arabs; they recognized only usual and unusual 
(l.c. 168, 169). At the same time, taboos in some 
sense seem from Wellhausen’s own statements to 


* Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, p. 109. ; 

+ Hair and nail parings are often buried with great precaution, 
for a similar reason. The ‘hill of foreskins’ (Jos 5%), according 
to one interpretation of its meaning, would be a Hebrew parallel 
(cf. 2430 LXX). ; a “ 

t See W. R. Smith, Kinship, ch. viii. and pp. 304-311, OTIC2 
366, 367, RS2 passim; Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of 
Central Australia, 167-169, 202-211, 467, 468; Jevyons, Introd. 
to the History of Rel. 102, 116-127. 
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have been recognized. Still in this, as in some 
other respects, the Hebrews preserve the more 
primitive type.* In the llood story (J?) the dis- 
tinction between clean animals and animals not 
clean is presupposed as known, though the tech- 
nical word for unclean (s>y) is not used (Gn 7? 82"), 
P, on the contrary, represents man as_ hitherto 
vegetarian ; and when animal food is first permitted, 
no restriction is made, except that the blood should 
not be eaten, since it was the vehicle of the life 
(Gn 1°° 9% 4). We have lists of clean and unclean 
animals in Dt 144°? and Ly 11.+ 

The criterion for clean beasts, that they must 
part the hoof and chew the cud, should probably. 
be regarded as a late attempt to define a class by 
a single formula, the members of which had already 
been selected on other grounds. The camel, hare, 
and coney (Hyrax Syriacus) are pronounced un- 
clean, because while they chew the cud they do 
not part the hoof, and the swine for the opposite 
reason. The camel was eaten by the Arabs and 
used in sacrifices: it may conceivably have been 
excluded on this latter account. There are traces 
of a belief in Arabia ‘that camels, or, at all events, 
certain breeds of camels, were of demoniac origin’ 
(W. R. Smith, 2S? 283, n. 2).¢ The hare was prob- 
ably a sacred animal, for ‘hares’ heads were worn 
as amulets by Arab women’ (W. R. Smith, /.c. 
382), and the foot was used as a charm against 
demons (Kinship, 211). While the Arabs eat it, 
the other inhabitants of Syria, the Turks and the 
Armenians, abstain from it, and the Parsees regard 
it as the uncleanest of animals; the ancient Britons 
regarded it as taboo, ‘gustare fas non putant’ (Cees. 
de B. G. v. 12. See Dillm. and Kalisch, Leviticus, 
ui. 55).§ It was supposed to menstruate, and was 
thus assimilated to mankind. It was regarded as 
very lascivious (cf. Barn. 10). The coney (Hyrax 
Syriacus) is still avoided for food by. Christians 
and Mohammedans in Abyssinia. In the Sinai 
peninsula it, with the panther, is believed to have 
been originally human, and he who eats its flesh, 
it is said, will never see his parents again (W. R. 
Smith, RS? 88, 444). There is much evidence to 
show that the swine was a holy animal. While 
forbidden food to the Semites, the taboo was 
variously explained as due to its holiness or un- 
cleanness. It was eaten only in such mystic sacri- 
fices as are described in Is 65°° 66717, The Egyp- 
tians regarded it as highly taboo, not only as food, 


* In spite of this, there is one important respect in which the 
primitive type seems not to be preserved. Frequently certain 
foods are taboo to people in various stages of life or certain 
physical conditions, or again to particular orders of people. 
Elaborate rules may be found in Spencer and Gillen, /.c. 256, 
467-473 ; Frazer, l.c.i. 391. Only slight survivals are to be found 
among the Hebrews, e.g. taboo on wine and whatever comes 
from the grape, imposed on the Nazirite, and his mother before 
his birth, and the prohibition of wine to the priests before offer- 
ing. With such slight exceptions, the food taboos are binding on 
all Israelites. In this connexion Saul’s taboo on eating food till 
evening, unwittingly violated by Jonathan (1S 142431), may be 
referred to. We naturally sympathize with Jonathan’s common- 
sense criticism; but this was somewhat rationalistic for that age, 
and the writér represents J’’ as too much offended by its trans- 
gression to answer when consulted. Saul wished by this strong 
taboo to assure supernatural aid, such as would be cheaply 
purchased by the impaired efficiency of his men. 

+ The relation between these laws is disputed. Some regard 
the law in Deut. as a secondary addition. It seems at least 
probable that the two sections are mutually independent ; and 
it is not unlikely that they draw on oral or written torah of the 
priests. Driver and White assign Ly 112-28. 4147 to H. Baentsch 
(‘Handkom.’ Ex.-Lev.) objects that the passages exhibit: too 
little of H’s phraseology. for a very elaborate analysis see 
Oxf. Hex. ad loc., and art. Leviticus. 

+ ‘I take it, however, that the eating of camel’s flesh continued 
to be regarded by the Arabs as in some sense a religious act, 
even when it was no longer associated with a formal act of 
sacrifice ; for abstinence from the flesh of camels and wild asses 
was prescribed by Symeon Stylites to his Saracen converts ; and 
traces of an idolatrous significance in feasts of camel’s flesh 
appear in Mohammedan tradition’ (W. R. Smith, /.¢. 283). 

§ On the Yorkshire superstition of the close connexion betweer 
hares and witches see Frazer, l.c. iii. 408. 
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but te touch; yet once a year sacrificed it to the 
moon and Osiris, and ate the flesh. . Its identifica- 
tion with the demon Set or Typhon, the enemy of 
Osiris, is probably a degradation from its original 
identification with Osiris himself. Among the 
Syrians it seems to have been regarded as an in- 
carnation of Tammuz. Its flesi was also taboo to 
worshippers of Attis. It was further supposed to 
possess magical powers.” 

The criterion that clean animals must be rumi- 
nants with cloven hoof excluded the ass, horse, 
and dog, and all beasts of prey. The ass seems 
from Jg 6+ to have been commonly used for food : 
the Midianites ‘left no sustenance in Israel, neither 
sheep, nor ox, nor ass’ (ef. 2 kk 6%). The Arabs 
seem to-have regarded it as a sacred animal, and 
it was forbidden to his converts by Symeon Stylites, 
just as our abstinence from horse-flesh is due to the 
prohibition to Christian converts from the worship 
of Odin, to whom it was sacrificed. The story that 
the Jews worshipped the ass may point to the 
worship of it in Syria. The flesh and hoofs were 
used for magical purposes by the Arabs (see W. R. 
Smith, Kinship, 308; RS? 468). The horse was 
little used by the Hebrews, even in war ; probably 
the uncleanness of the ass would be felt to extend 
to it. Josiah ‘took away the horses that the 
kings of Judah had given to the sun’ (2 K 231) ; 
this connexion with idolatry may account for its 
uncleanness. Four horses were cast into the sea 
at Rhodes at the annual feast of the sun (W. R. 
Smith, LS? 293). The dog seems to be sacred from 
the reference to its use in the mysteries (Is 66%). 
Among the Harranians dogs were said in the 
mysteries to be the brothers of men. They seem 
also to have been sacred among the Carthaginians 
and Phoenicians. ‘In Moslem countries dogs are 
still regarded with a curious mixture of respect 
and contempt’ (W. R. Smith, Z.c. 291, 292).+ 
Beasts of prey were naturally regarded as unclean, 
because they fed on the blood as well as the flesh 
of their victims. Most of the unclean birds were 
birds of prey or fed on carrion. Others lived in 
ruins, and were regarded as companions of the 
demons who haunted them. (For the ostrich as 
ae demon cia WwW. Ka smithy 7c, 129)n. 2))) [tas 
curious to observe how unclean birds mentioned 
in these lists are catalogued with the uncanny 
monsters which are to dwell in the ruins of 
Babylon (Is 137-??, Jer 50°%) or Edom (Is 34!!-15), 
No list of clean birds is given. See article Foop 
for those that were eaten. It need only be men- 
tioned that the dove was permitted, though to the 
Syrians taboo in a high degree.§ 

Fish also were taboo to the Syrians, who regarded 
ulcers as the penalty for eating them (W. R. Smith, 
l.c. 292, 449). The Hebrews did not sacrifice, but 
were permitted to eat them. The only restriction 
was that fish without fins and seales might not be 
eaten. The reason was, no doubt, their snake-like 
appearance, the serpent being unclean (see Foon). 

Further, in the Law of Holiness (H) ‘ swarming 
things’ (see art. CREEPING THINGS, where the two 


* See Movers, Die Phinizier, i. 218 220 (where several further 
exx. are collected); W. R. Smith, dc. 153, 218, 290, 291, 411, 
475; Frazer, l.c. ii. 299-311; Jevons, U.c. 118, n. 8; the very 
cla bonite discussion in Kalisch, Leviticus, pt. ii. 79-93; also art. 
Pood. 

+ According to Ex 3429 (JE) the firstling of an ass had to be 
redeemed with a lamb, but if not redeemed its neck must be 
broken. The later law (Lv 2727) prescribed that an unclean 
firstling should be redeemed at the priest's valuation, plus one- 
fifth, but if not redeemed it must be sold. 

{ Frazer mentions that the dog is regarded by the Ojibways 
‘as unclean, and yet in some respects as holy’ (Hine. Brit.9 art. 
“'Takoo"), 

§ W. R. Smith, Kinship, 196 ; RS2219. The author points out 
that though a ‘clean’ bird in legal times, we never read of it in 
OT as an article of diet. It was not used for sacrifices accom- 
panied by a meal, but in burnt-offerings and sin-offerings, which 
had a connexion with mystical sacrifices (p. 294). > 


terms so translated are distinguished) are forbidden 
(Lv 114), What was included under this term 
may be seen in the article mentioned (vol. i, 518"). 
The prohibition of reptiles is explained by the 
superstitions universally attached to serpents. - The 
Arabs frequently regarded them as demoniacal, 
and identified them with the jinn (W. R. Smith, 
dc. 120, 121, 129, 130, 442, Kinship, 197 ; and especi- 
ally Wellh. Zc. 152-155).* The serpent of Gn 3 
illustrates the demoniacal nature of these reptiles. 
It is curious that the list in Deuteronomy speaks 
only of ‘ winged swarming things,’ by which appar- 
ently winged insects are meant. These are re- 
garded as unclean also in P(Lyv 11*, unless this 
belongs to H), for the phrase ‘winged swarming 
creatures that go on all fours’ seems to mean the 
same as ‘winged swarming creatures.’ Four kinds 
of locusts are permitted for food (see Foon, 
Locust). Whether this is a variation from Dt 14 
is ‘uncertain. On the one hand, the rule in the 
latter passage seems to admit of no exception. On 
the other, the term translated ‘fowls’ in Dt 14° 
may be used in this restricted sense of ‘winged 
swarming things,’ in which case the meaning will 
be that certain winged insects are clean and lawful 
food. Inserted in Ly 11 we have a list of things 
the carcases of which produce uncleanness through 
contact (vv.24-%8), This list includes the unclean 
quadrupeds, and of swarming things—the weasel, 
the mouse, certain lizards, and the chameleon. 

It is curious that the list is not more extensive, especially ag 
the author enters on a casuistical discussion of details. The 
swarming things mentioned were regarded as demoniacal, the 
mouse is coupled with the swine in Is 6617 as eaten in the 
mysteries there denounced (see. W. R. Smith, Kinship, 302, 
303, RS2 293; A. Lang, Custom and Myth (1893), 103-120). 
This section is probably a later addition, not at all on the 
ground that pollution by contact is a late refinement of pollu- 
tion by eating, for taboo on contact is very ancient, but because 
of its casuistry and its interruption of the context. Touching 
involves uncleanness till the evening, bearing the carcass of the 
quadrupeds induces uncleanness in a deeper degree; for not 
only is the person unclean till the evening, but he must wash 
his clothes. The carcases of swarming things infect with un- 
cleanness all clothing or vessels, and the food in them. The 
vessels are unclean till the evening, and must be steeped in 
water. If made of earthenware they must be broken, as the 
uncleanness would sink into the pores. A fountain or cistern, 
however, remained clean, though whatever touched the unclean 
thing (7.e. to remove it) became unclean. Seed was not polluted 
by contact, unless water, by which it would soak in, had been 
put upon it. 

Contact with a clean beast that died a natural 
death produced uncleanness till the evening. Eat- 
ing of it or carrying it involved the washing of 
clothes in addition. In Ly 17 bathing of the 
body is also required. 

This law is made to apply to the stranger as 
well as the home-born. In Dt 14” the prohibition 
is made absolute for the Hebrews, and based on 
their holiness to J”. But the flesh of such animals 
may be given to the stranger who is sojourning 
in Israel, or sold to the foreigner.t It ‘must 
be remembered that the law is not sanitary, 
but ritual; there was therefore no reason why a 
taboo, binding on the holy people, should be 
imposed on those who are not members of it. 
For the priestly legislators the land is holy, be- 
cause J” dwells in it, and therefore those who are 
in it, Israelites or not, must observe precautions 
against uncleanness. The priests are forbidden to 
eat such food absolutely (Ly 228). The reason was 
that the flesh had still the blood within it. Blood 
was always prohibited (1S 1483, Dt 122-45, Gn 94, 
Ly 17°44 317 ete.), but the prohibition seems not 
always to have been observed (18 148, Ezk 33”). 
It, with the fat, was regarded by primitive peoples 
as In a special sense the seat of life, and in ordi- 


* For India see Frazer, The Golden Bough2, i. 456, 457. 

t In Ex 2251 (JB) ‘flesh that is torn of beasts in the field’ is 
not to be eaten, because the Hebrews are holy to J’; it must be 
cast to the dogs. 
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nary sacrifice was made over to the deity. It is 
probable, however, that in the earliest type of 
sa: rifice ib was devoured by the worshippers, and 
in the mystic sacritices that are referred to in Is 
65. 66 this feature reappeared. The breaking of 
the dog’s neck was a killing of it without shedding 
the blood (see, further, under Foop, SACRIFICE). * 

‘Vhe ‘sinew of the thigh’ is said in Gn 32 not 
to be eaten by the Israelites, though no reference 
is made to this in the Law. It became taboo 
through the touch of Jacob’s Divine antagonist. 
Probably, as W. R. Smith suggests, ‘the thigh is 
a seat ot life and procreative power’ (RS? 380).+ 

The thrice repeated (Ex 23! 34°°, Dt 14?!) taboo 
on seething a kid in its mother’s milk is discussed 
in the articles Foop, Goat. Here it is necessary 
to add only what is required by the nature of this 
article. 


We may safely set aside the view that the rule rests on 
sentimental considerations. It is directed against some re- 
ligious or magical practice in connexion with the dish. The 
common explanation that goat’s milk was used to produce 
fruitful crops, while true in itself, does not account for this 
special prohibition. W. R. Smith suggests that milk was a 
substitute for blood, so that this dish would violate the taboo 
on blood (é.c. 221). But neither does this explain why it is a 
kid so prepared that is forbidden. If goat’s milk possessed 
magical qualities, these might be supposed to be present also 
in a sucking kid. The combination of the two doubles the 
magical intensity, and we may suppose that the rite condemned 
was originally pastoral rather than agricultural. The subsequent 
use of goat’s milk in agriculture is a natural application of 
a pastoral charm for fruitfulness. The question may further 
be raised whether it has not been too hastily assumed that 
‘mother’s milk’ means simply goat’s milk, i.e. the milk of any 
goat. The physical blood relation between the kid and its 
dam would make the magic more efficacious, doubling it in 
upon itself. 


As examples of the care with which the Jews 
practised these laws, Dn 15, To 12°, Jth 121-2, 
Ad. Est 1417, 1 Mac 1°-6&, 2 Mac 6! 7} may be 
quoted. 

The ultimate origin of the uncleanness of certain 
animals probably les in the fact that they were 
totems of primitive Semites. Tt ig true that some 
of the greatest Semitic scholars doubt if the 
Semites passed through the totem stage. Egyp- 
tologists also seem to be unanimous in denying 
that totemism ever prevailed in Egypt. But it is 
a question on which the anthropologist also, with 
the comparative method, must be consulted ; and 
Robertson Smith, the chief defender of the theory 
in question, spoke with the authority not only of 
a most eminent Semitist, but that of an expert 
anthropologist. The theory gains much of its 
plausibility from the light and order it brings to 
a number of otherwise obscure and incoherent 
facts. That the unclean foods are so numerous 
is perhaps due to the very heterogeneous origin of 
the Hebrew people, the totems of many stocks 
being regarded as forbidden food by the united 
nation. At the same time it must be remembered 
that among savage races totem stocks exist side 
by side in the same community, without necessarily 
tabooing each other’s totems, though they may 
avoid the ostentation with which they feast on 
the totem of an enemy. Further, even in totem 
clans there are taboos on food at certain stages 
of life or in certain conditions, which are otherwise 
lawful food. We need not, of course, look for 
actual totemism in the historical period of the 
Hebrew people. But if the Semites passed through 
totemism, numerous survivals must be expected, 
and part at least of the prohibitions probably are 
to be accounted for in this way. ‘Two principles, 
however, even in this case, may have been at 

* See W. R. Smith, Kinship, 309, 310, RS 2 234, 235, 338-352 ; 
Fraer, U.c. i. 353-362 ; Jevons, U.c. 73, 74. 

+ For the same taboo among the N. American Indians, 
accounted for by a mythical story, see Frazer, /.¢. ii. 419-421, 


Kaftir men also will not eat it, it is ‘sent to the principal boy at 
the kraal, who with his companions consider it as their right.’ 
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work. The lists in Deuteronomy and Leviticus 
may include food traditionally taboo. In this 


ease the Law simply endorses, as in so many 
instances, ancient practices. But they may also 
forbid food, not on the ground of immemorial 
custom, but because its use in heathen rites con- 
stituted a religious danger to Israel. It ought to 
be added that the proof of the demoniacal or 
magical qualities attaching to certain unlawful 
foods in no way conflicts with their totem char- 
acter. On the contrary, as is well illustrated by 
the connexion between the jinn and the wild beasts 
among the Arabs, these qualities are probably 
attributed to them in virtue of their original 
totem significance. 

(c) Uncleanness connected with leprosy. — This 
disease and the purifications after cure are so 
thoroughly dealt with in the article Luprosy 
that it is unnecessary to add more here than a 
few supplementary remarks. Tor the view there 
mentioned, that the leper was regarded as the 
victim, in a peculiar degree, of a stroke of God, 
like the man hanged on a tree, ‘accursed of God,’ 
we may compare the euphemistic name for it 
among the Arabs, ‘the blessed disease,’ mubdraka 
(Wellh. é.c. 199). The man ‘smitten by God’ 
necessarily becomes unclean. We find examples 
of a belief among savages that leprosy may be 
caused by eating the totem animal, though it must 
be added that other diseases might be so incurred, 
skin diseases, however, predominating. With 
this we should compare the fact that the Egyp- 
tians, to whom the swine was taboo in a high 
degree, thought that drinking pig’s milk caused 
leprosy (Frazer, /.c. 11. 306, 307). The rules laid 
down for lepers corresponded to those yrescribed 
for mourners; perhaps the feeling entered in that 
leprosy was a living death. The ritual of releasing 
the live bird into the open field, rests on a similar 
idea to that expressed in the ‘goat for Azazel.’ A 
similar custom was practised by widows in Arabia 
on release from the uncleanness of widowhood, at 
the end of a year.* The bird is said to have died. 
An Assyrian parallel is, ‘May the bird to heaven 
cause it (my groaning) to ascend’ (RP ix. 51). It 
seems strange that a guilt-offering should be 
required. Nowack (Heb. Arch. ii. 289) thinks the 
author regarded a sin-oflering as inadmissible in 
this very peculiar rite, and further took the rite 
over from an earlier time, and did not freely 
create it (see, further, LEPROSY). 

(d) Uncleanness connected with death.—This also 
is familiar among primitive peoples. That the 
numerous rites which have grown up around the 
dead express partly a horror of the spirit and 
dread of its return, is true.| But there are many 
examples of rites designed to continue with the 
dead the communion held with them while living. + 
Frequently the taboos on the dead are attributed 
to ancestor-worship ; but this view seems improb- 
able, for we find the taboo more widely prevalent 
than it is likely ancestor-worship ever was,—and 
the proofs for this among the Hebrews are certainly 
not stringent. The taboos rest on the belief that 
the soul survives the body, and lingers near its 


* Wellh. Z.c. 171; W. R. Smith, d.c. 422. The reference to 
Trazer, /.c., in the article Lerrosy, corresponds to iii. 15 in the 
second edition. 

t+ Frazer, l.c. i. 825, etc. ; Tylor, lc. ii, 25-27; W.R. Smith 
Zc. 336, n. 2, 369, 370. 

t W. R. Smith, Z.c. 322, 323, 370. ‘While the rudest nations 
seek to keep up their connection with the beloved dead, they 
also believe that very dangerous influences hover round death- 
beds, corpses, and graves, and many funeral ceremonies are ob- 
served as safeguards against these’ (336, n. 2). ‘There is a 
tendency at present, in one school of anthropologists, to explain 
all death customs as due to fear of ghosts. But among the 
Semites, at any rate, almost all death customs, from the kissing 
of the corpse (Gn 50!) onwards, are dictated by an affection that 
endures beyond the grave’ (323). See, also, Tylor, lc. 32-34 
(especially the pathetic dirge there quoted); Jevons, d.c. 46-58. 
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earthly house or its grave. How serious the 
danger was taken to be, is clear from the highly in- 
fectious character attributed to it.* This prevails, 
probably, among all savage peoples. The Hebrews 
are in this respect more primitive than the Arabs. 
Among the latter, mourning does not usually make 
unclean; and in Islam contact with the corpse 
does not detile, though it is doubtful if this rule 
prevailed among the ancient Arabs (Wellh. dc. 
171, 172). Such cases, among the Hebrews, as 
those of contact with the carcases of animals have 
already been dealt with. The human corpse was 
regarded by them as most defiling. Although we 
have no very early evidence, it is unquestionable, 
in view of the savage parallels, that they always 
had this belief, and, in more primitive times, 
probably in a muca intenser form. The late 
codification of the laws in no way disproves, in 
itself, the antiquity of the observances. 

The fullest legislation on the subject is to be 
found in Nul9(P). It is there enjoined that every 
one who touches ‘the dead body of a man shall be 
unclean seven days.’ If a man die in his tent, 
every one who is in the tent, or who enters it, is 
unclean for seven days; and any vessel standing 
open in the tent is unclean. In the open field 
actual contact is necessary to produce detilement. 
But such contact was not merely with a body dead 
by the sword or natural death, but even with a 
bone or the grave. Hence it became customary 
to whiten graves, that they might be readily 
avoided and involuntary uncleanness not be con- 
tracted (Mt23”7, Lk 11“). The striking illustration 
of the infectious uncleanness of the corpse given 
in Hag 2" has been already referred to. The 
law in Nu 19” is that whatever the person thus 
unclean touches shall be unclean, and the person 
who touches this object shall be unclean till even. 
In Nu 5? those unclean by the touch of a corpse 
are put out of the camp along with lepers and 
those who have issues. Josiah defiled the altars at 
the high places with dead men’s bones (2 K 23!6-*°). 
Similarly, the dead bodies of Gog’s host defiled 
the land, which was cleansed only by their burial 
(Ezk 39'7-16), In old Israel the kings were buried 
close to the temple, a practice warmly denounced 
by Ezekiel as detiling it (437%). Bloodshed defiles 
the land, and the uncleanness can be removed only 
by the blood of him that shed it (Nu 35**).| Hence 
warriors, .while holy persons, as already shown, 


were rendered unclean by the slaughter of men im 


war. Thus, after the slaughter of the Midianites, 
those who had killed any one or touched the slain 
had to remain outside the camp seven days, puri- 
fying themselves on the third and seventh day. 
Every thing that could endure fire was passed 
through it, but was also purified with the water of 
separation. Ali that could not endure the fire was 
passed through water. Clothes had to be washed 
on the seventh day (Nu 31'**4). Some of the 
taboos on warriors have been already discussed. 
The present rule is relegated by some to the class 
of legal refinements which had never any existence 
in the national life. Here, again, the comparative 
method warns us against too hasty a conclusion. 
Even more stringent rules are found among 

** Among the Maoris any one who had handled a corpse, helped 
to convey it to the grave, or touched a dead man’s bones, was 
cut off from all intercourse, and almost all communication, with 
mankind. He could not enter any house, or come into contact 
with any person or thing, without utterly bedevilling them... . 
And when, the dismal term of his seclusion being over, the 
mourner was about to mix with his fellows once more, all the 
dishes he had used in his seclusion were diligently smashed, and 
all the garments he had worn were carefully thrown away, lest 
they should spread. the contagion of his defilement among 
others’ (Frazer, l.c. i, 823, 324; Jevons, l.c. 57, 58, 76-78). a 

+ When the offender was unknown, guilt was purged from the 
land by the ritual of the heifer, whose neck was broken in an 
uncultivated valley with running water (Dt 2119), See HEIFER; 
Driver, ad loc.; and W. R. Smith, /.c. 370, 371. ‘ 


savages.* Their origin seems to be due to dread 
of vengeance trom the ghosts of the slain. Among 
the taboos to which the Nazirite was subject was 
that on contact with the dead. This and the puri- 
fication prescribed for its violation are fully dis- 
cussed in the art. NAZIRITE. 

The priest, according to Ezekiel, must’ come at 
no dead person to dejile himself, except parent, 
child, brother, or unmarried sister.| In the case 
of the death of such a relative, even after he is 
cleansed he must wait seven days, and then, on 
entering the sanctuary, he must offer a sin-oflering 
(zk 44-27), A curious relaxation of the law of 
uncleanness is that those who are unclean by con- 
tact with a dead body may yet eat the passover 
(Nu 9°4), Certain mourning customs also pro- 
duced uncleanness. Hence the Israelite, when 
offering his charity tithe, was required to affirm 
that he had not eaten of it while mourning, nor 
removed it from his house while unclean, nor given 
of it for the dead (Dt 26"). If he had eaten of it 
in his mourning, it would have contracted his 
uncleanness.t The reference to giving it for the 
dead is of uncertain meaning. The sense may be 
that he has not sent it to the friends of the de- 
ceased for a funeral feast (which would make the 
whole tithe unclean), or that he has not (in ac- 
cordance with a very widespread custom) placed 
some of it in the tomb to serve the spirit for food 
on its road to Shé6l, or that he has not used it in 
sacrifices to the dead (cf. Jer 16’, itself an obscure 
passage). The bread of mourners is referred to in 
Hos 9 as causing uncleanness. Other mourning 
customs, such as cuttings in the flesh, or making 
baldness between the eyes for the dead, are for- 
bidden in Dt 14!, Lv 195, as incompatible with the 
holiness of the people of J”. Both are well-known 
savage customs,§ and were regarded as legitimate 
signs of mourning (Jer 16°, Ezk 73%, Is 22!") appar- 
ently down to the time of Ezekiel (see CUTTINGS 
IN THE FLESH, MOURNING). The mourning cus- 
tom for the captive whom the Israelite (Dt 21!°!*) 
takes to wife is interesting. The shaving of head 
and paring of nails remove the uncleanness of 
mourning (cf. the shaving of hair in the cleansing 
of the leper, Lv 14°). A similar rite was performed 
by widows in Arabia after the twelve months they 
spent in a hut outside the camp, neither dressing 
the hair nor cutting the nails. || 

Purification from the uncleanness caused by a 
dead body was ettected by the-‘ water of separa- 
tion,’ made by pouring water on the ashes of a red 
heifer (Nu 19). The heifer was completely burnt, 
along with cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet. The 
burning of the blood in this rite is unique; it 
was clearly intended to communicate an intenser 
sanctity to the ashes. The ashes were kept in a 
clean place outside the camp, and ‘living water’ 
was poured on them. Then the unclean was 

* Frazer, U.c. 331-339. The account of the Pima Indians is 
especially noteworthy as showing that taboos far more ‘im- 
practicable’ than those enjoined in Nu 31 are actually observed. 
The uncleanness and purification prescribed in this passage for 
warriors after the return from battle are similar to those recog- 
nized over a very wide area. 

+ Unmarried sister, because marriage was regarded as trans- 
ferring her to the husband's family. ‘The same feeling underlies 
the law that the priest’s daughter on marriage to a stranger 
loses the right to eat of the heave-offerings of the holy things 
(Lv 2212), Women could not eat of the sin-offering (Lv 6%), 
guilt-offering (76), or meal-offering (618), on account of their high 
sanctity. 

{ For taboos on mourners and mourning customs see Frazer, 
l.c. i. 888, 389; W. R. Smith, Z.c. 322-326, 336; Wellh. J.c. 170, 
171, 177 ff. ; Spencer and Gillen, U.c. 499, 500-507, 509. 

§ See, for example, Spencer and Gillen, J.c. 509, 510. 

| W. R. Smith, @.c. 428, 447; Wellh. J.c. 171. The meaning of 
the custom is clearly brought out by Frazer, l.c. i. 388, 389. He 
quotes parallels from mourning customs in ancient India, 
Borneo, and the West Coast of Africa. It is very instructive, as 
throwing light on the underlying idea, that moral uncleanness 


is purged away in some cases by the shaving off of all the hair 
and bathing in the sacred stream. 
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sprinkled by a clean person on the third and the 
seventh days, and on the latter he washed his 
clothes and bathed his body, and was clean at even. 
The priest who superintended the slaughter and 
burning of the heifer, and the man who burned 
her, had to wash their clothes, bathe, and be 
unclean till even. He who gathered the ashes had 
to wash his clothes, and be unclean till even; he 
who sprinkled the water had to wash his clothes, 
and he who touched it was unclean till even (see, 
further, art. RED HEIFER). The purifications pre- 
scribed after the slaughter of the Midianites (Nu 
31’), including fire for metal, have been already 
referred to. 

iii. UNCLEANNESS AND RITUAL. — Throughout 
the history of Israel uncleanness disqualitied a 
man for the worship of God. David’s absence 
from the sacred festival was fully accounted for 
by the supposition of his uncleanness (1S 2075) ; 
Jeremiah was ‘restrained,’ probably by unclean- 
ness, and could not go into the temple (Jer 36°). 
The idea has undergone an ethical transformation 
when the song of the seraphim and the smoke of 
the Divine resentment (?) make the heart of Isaiah 
quail at the consciousness that in his moral im- 
purity he has dared to cross the temple threshold 
(Is 6°). In spite of Ezekiel’s complaints that 
the priests had not caused the people to discern 
between the clean and the unclean (22), it is clear 
that some rules were all along observed. Yet 
these permitted practices which, from the stand- 
point of Judaism, were highly irregular. Uncireum- 
cised foreigners were allowed to enter tle sanctuary 
(Ezk 44"). Ezekiel insists that this shall be 
absolutely forbidden in the future (449). Uncir- 
cumcision in the male worshipper was regarded 
as uncleanness, as a state which precluded him 
from communion with God. So we read that into 
the restored Jerusalem, the holy city, there shall 
come no more the uncircumcised and the unclean 
(Is 52"). The rule is strongly enforced in the Law. 
Similarly, the unclean may not pass along the holy 
way by which pilgrims come up to the temple 
(Is 358). The sacred feasts may be observed by any 
clean Israelite. The meat of the peace-offerings 
may be eaten by any clean person, but any one 
eating with his uncleanness upon him will be cut 
off by the stroke of Divine judgment (Lv 7}%*2).* 
On the other hand, both clean and unclean were 
permitted to eat the flesh of sacrificial animals if 
they were not brought in sacrifice (Dt 12” 15”), 
but the blood had to be poured out on the earth 
as water. Naturally, uncleanness disqualified the 
priests for eating holy things (Lv 22°”, cf. Is 521). 
If, further, the sacred food touched anything 
unclean, it might not be eaten (Lv 71’). 

A very interesting law is that forbidding an iron 
tool to be used on the stones of which the altar is 
constructed (Ex 20”, Dt 27% ®, Jos 8%). Exodus, it 
is true, does not mention iron; it simply forbids 
the altar to be polluted by the use of a tool to hew 
the stones. But the point of the prohibition lies 
in the reference to iron. It can scarcely be that 
the requirement that the stones shall be unhewn 
is a protest against the intrusion of culture into 
religion. Nor can there be any question of offend- 
ing the deity that dwelt in the stone, for it is not 
a monolith, but a structure built out of several 
stones, that the author has in view. Nor is the 
use of iron in war and its consequent connexion 
with death regarded as unfitting it for the service 
of God (in this case 1 Ch 22° might be compared). 
The taboo on iron in ritual is very widely observed. 
It is wholly due to ‘the conservatism of the re- 


* The apparent exception to this principle already mentioned, 
that the unclean by touch of a dead body might eat the pass- 
over, is partially accounted for by the fact that in P the passover 
js not considered a, sacrifice (cf. 2 Ch 3017-20, Ezr 629), 
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ligious instinct.’ Long after iron came into - 
common use in daily life, the dread of innovation 
in religion forbade it to be employed in ritual. 
Hence bronze knives continued to be used in 
religious ceremonies after iron knives were in 
common use. But it is even more striking that 
survivals from the Stone Age should persist into 


the Iron Age than that we should have survivals 


fromthe Bronze Age. Yet of this there are several 
examples. The true parallel to the prohibition of 
the iron tool on the altar is Zipporah’s cireum- 
cision of her son with a flint (Ex 4%), and Joshua’s 
circumcision of the Israelites with flint knives 
(Jos 5% 3),* 

Lastly, the references to foreign lands as unclean 
have a ritual significance. Palestine was the only 
land in which J” could be worshipped with sacrifice 
and offering, unless soil were actually taken from 
the clean into the unclean land, as was done by 
Naaman (2 K 5"), whose point of view, we need 
not doubt, was shared by ordinary Israelites. 
Exile was therefore regarded with dread, for it 
severed the connexion of the worshipper with his 
God. And since neither tithe nor first-fruit could 
be offered, the crops remained unclean, and those 
in an unclean land were compelled to eat unclean 
food (Hos 9° 4). 

iv. UNCLEANNESS IN NT.—Since nothing in the 
Law touched the daily life of the Jew at so many 
points as the laws of uncleanness and purification, 
and that not only in the Dispersion (where the 
sacrificial system eould not legally be practised) 
but in Palestine itself, it was natural that the 
scribes should develop the rules concerning it with 
the most painful minuteness. Casuistry, in fact, 
ran rivt in this inviting field. The NT has many 
references to the laws of purification, and the 
largest of the six books of the Mishna (n77» 770) is 
devoted to this subject. Thirty chapters in it are 
devoted to the single subject of vessels. The rules 
went far beyond anything laid down in even the 
most casuistical Pentateuch laws. This is shown 
most of all in the regulations about the Washing 
of Hands. It was granted that these were not 
found in the Law, but were only traditions of the 
elders; yet they were very strictly enforced. The 
chief point to observe is that the hands were 
washed before food although they might be cere- 
monially clean. At first adopted by the Pharisees, 
it became a practice almost universal among Jews. 
Probably its origin was to prevent any contact 
with food when the person might have uncon- 
sciously contracted defilement. If the hands were 
known to be unclean, two washings before food 
were required. It also became customary to wash 
the hands after food; and some Pharisees, in- 
genious in discovering new ways of self-righteous- 
ness, washed between the courses. The washing 
of the hands was performed by pouring, the hands 
being held with the fingers up, so that the unclean- 
ness might be washed down away from the fingers. 
The water had to run down to the wrist, else the 
ceremony was ineffectual (Edersheim thinks that 
in Mk 7* we should translate mvyyy, ‘to the wrist’ ; 
but see Swete’s note). We have a further reference 
to the Jewish custom in the story of the marriage 
at Cana, where there were six stone waterpots for 
the water of purification (Jn 2°; cf. also the dis- 
cussion between John the Baptist’s disciples and 
a Jew about purification, Jn 3, and the Jews 
purifying themselves or avoiding defilement before 
the passover, 11°° 188). 


* See Frazer, J.c. i. 344-348. Among the natives of Central 
Australia circumcision and subincision are still performed with 
stone knives, though iron knives are known. But, according to 
tradition, circumcision was originally performed with the fire- 
stick, and the stone knives were adopted because so many died 
in consequence of the operation (Spencer and Gillen, /.c, 223, 224, 
394-402). 
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More importance attaches to the attitude of 
Jesus and the apostles to these customs. He 
excited the surprise of a Pharisee because He did 
not wash His hands before breakfast (Lk 11°) ; 
and His disciples, by the same neglect, led the 
scribes and Pharisees to challenge Jesus to account 
for their behaviour (Mk 7}, Mt 15!-?), This gave 
Him occasion to denounce the making void of the 
word of God through tradition, and to enunciate 
the great liberating principle that not that which 
goeth into a man defiles him, but that which 
cometh out of him, from the heart. At one stroke 
He repealed all the Levitical rules as to unclean 
meats (Mk 758, Mt 15°°). There can be no such 
thing as ceremonial, there is only moral defile- 
ment. It was long, however, before this decisive 
pronouncement was really appreciated by the dis- 
ciples. Just before he was sent to Cornelius, St. 
Peter could say that he had never eaten anything 
common or unclean (Ac 104). The principle was 
adopted, with concessions to Jewish prejudices 
against meats offered to idols, things strangled, 
and blood, in the letter of the Church of Jerusalem 
(Ac 15”), St. Paul expressed the principle in the 
clearest form—that all things are clean, and nothing 
of itself is unclean (Ro 14!4:”, ef. Tit 2). ‘All 
things are lawful; meats for the belly, and the 
belly for meats: but God will destroy both it and 
them’ (1 Co 6). Nay, food perishes in the very 
act of use. What we can destroy must not be 
suffered to rule us (Col 27°*?), So Christians must 
not permit themselves to be judged in meat or 
drink (Col 2"). But, in actual practice, both Jesus 
and St. Paul made gracious concessions to Jewish 
feeling. Jesus bade the leper offer for his cleansing 
the things which Moses commanded (Mk 14). And 
St. Paul himself, becoming a Jew to the Jews, 
submitted to a rite of purification (Ac 21°), This 
apostle laid down the great principle that Chris- 
tians must be governed by the law of love; and, 
while we cannot make the conscience of another 
the measure of our own, we must exhibit always 
the tenderest consideration for the scruples of 
others, lest we place a stumbling-block in their 
way ; and, further, that where these scruples exist, 
he who entertains them must not defile his con- 
science by violating them. But it is clear that in 
the Christian atmosphere the essentially heathen 
idea of ceremonial uncleanness could not survive. 

LIvERATURE.—The most important has been freely quoted in 
the article. Most is to be learned from W. R. Smith and Frazer 
(cf. also his art. ‘Taboo’ in the Ene. Brit.9). For Arab usage 
Wellhausen’s Reste Arab. Heid.2 is valuable. For non-Semitic 
parallels Jevons’ Introd. to the Hist. of Rel., and Spencer and 
Gillen’s very important work, The Native Vibes of Central 
Australia, are most useful. The Hebrew customs are treated 
by Benzinger, and much more fully by Nowack, in their works 
on Hebrew Archeology. Their conclusions on several points 
might have been modified by a more thorough study of savage 
parallels, through which alone we can hope to understand the 
Israelitish ideas and usages. The discussion in the OT Theoloyies 
of Schultz, Dillmann, Smend, and Marti may also be consulted, 
together with Stade’s in his GV? i. 481-487. The commen- 
tators on Leviticus deal with the subject ; the soundest treat- 
ment is probably that of Baentsch in Nowack’s Handkommentar. 
Bertholet’s commentary in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar 
appeared too late to be used in this article. An article by J. C. 
Matthes, ‘De begrippen rein en onrein in het OT,’ in the TAT 
XXxXill. (1899) 293 ff., has not been read by the present writer. 

A. S. PEAKE. 

UNDERGIRD.—See art. Suips AND Boats, 

p. 506°. 


UNDERLING.—Sir 4?” ‘Make not thyself an 
underling to a foolish man’ (ui bmoorpwerns ceaurov 
avOporw pepe, RV ‘Lay not thyself down for a 
fool to tread upon’: for bmoorpdyvuye used literally 
see Lk 19*° ‘they spread their clothes in the way’). 
Underling is found in the Bishops’ Bible La 5° 
‘Wee are underlings without fathers’; and in 
Bunyan, Holy War, p. 15, ‘Can you be kept by 
any Prince in more slavery and in greater bondage 


than you are under this day? You are made 
underlines, and are wrapt up in inconveniences. 
i J. HASTINGS. 
UNDERSETTER (n> ‘shoulder,’ esp. as sup- 
port for burdens).—The Heb. word (in the plu.) 
is translated ‘ undersetters’ only in 1 K 790 2s. 3401s, 
and the meaning there is pedestals for the bases of 
the lavers in the temple. The Eng. word means 
props or supports, but that it is not altogether 
an inappropriate translation the foll. quotation 
shows: Gn 49!9 Wyclif (1388), ‘Isachar. . . undir- 
settide his schuldre to bere.’ Elyot (Governour, 
i. 28) says that ‘a wyse and counnynge gardener, 
purposynge to have in his gardeine a fine and 
precious herbe,’ will, ‘as it spryngeth in stalke, 
under sette it with some thyng that it breake nat, 
and alway kepe it cleane trom weedes.’ Tindale 
uses the verb metaph., Mzpos. p. 208, ‘If our souls 
be truly underset with sure hope and_ trust.’ 
Wyclif (1388) has the form ‘ undersettings’ in Ezk 
41° (same Heb.), the 1382 ed. having ‘shoulders.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
UNDERTAKE.—Is 38% ‘O Lord, I am _ op- 
pressed ; undertake for me’ (3373, RV ‘be thou 
my surety’: in Job 17° the very same form of the 
verb is rendered in AV ‘put me in a surety,’ 
RV ‘be surety for me’). The Eng. word has the 
usual sense of the intrans. verb, ‘to assume re- 
sponsibility for,’ ‘become surety for.’ Cf. Fuller, 
Holy War, p. 137, ‘The barren warres in Syria 
starved the undertakers.’ J. HASTINGS. 


UNDERWRITE.—2 Mac 9'8 ‘He wrote unto the 
Jews the letter underwritten’ (rhy troyeypauuéernv 
émito\jv). The word is used literally, as RV 
‘the letter written below,’ the words of the letter 
being then quoted. Cf. Shaks. Macbeth, V. viii. 
26— 

* We'll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit 
‘*Here may you see the tyrant.” ’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

UNEASY is now restless, but in its only occur- 
rence in AV it means literally ‘not easy,’ ‘ diffi- 
cult’: 2 Mae 124‘ The town was hard to besiege, 
and uneasy to come unto’ (dvampioiros, RV ‘ diffi- 
cult of access’). So Shaks. Tempest, 1. 1. 451— 

‘ This swift business 


I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light.’ 


The modern sense is quite as old, thus JJ Henry 
IV. Ui. 1. 10— 
* Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee?’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
UNGRACIOUS.— This Eng. word occurs in2 Mae 
4! ‘this ungracious Jason’ (Tdcwy 6 mwapss, RV 
‘vile’), 8 ‘that most ungracious Nicanor’ (6 
TptoaditHpios Nixdvywp, RV ‘thrice-accursed’), 15° 
‘the most ungracious wretch’ (0 tpicaderjpios, RV 
‘the thrice-accursed wretch’), always in the sense 
now conveyed by graceless. So Mt 18* in Cran- 
mer’s Bible, ‘O thou ungracious servaunt’ (Gr. Aod\e 
movnpé). Of. Erasmus, Crede 45, ‘Rejoysynge in 
synne and ungratiousnes’; Hos 7! Cov. ‘ When I 
undertake to make Israel whole, then the un- 
graciousnesse of Ephraim and the wickednes of 
Samaria commeth to light.’ J. HASTINGS. 


UNICORN (as. and ow r@ém, on rém; cf. 
Assyr. rinuu [see Schrader, KA 7? 456]).—The vari- 
ous forms of the Heb. word refer to an animal, 
characterized by its great strength (Nu 23% 248), 
untameableness (Job 39% 1), fleetness and activity 
(Ps 29%), noted for its horn (Ps 92”), of which it 
had more than one (Dt 337 ax cmp ‘horns of a 
réém, not pl. as in AV ‘unicorns’; ef. Ps 22% 
a2 3p ‘horns of réms’), associated with bullocks 
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and bulls (Is 347). All of these references seem to 
point to a well-known animal, probably of the ox 
tribe. Certainly they do not refer to the fabulous 
unicorn, a rendering which has been adopted 
from the LXX jovoxépws, which is the word in all 
the above passages except the last, where the 
rendering is ddpoi =‘ strong ones.’ The Arab, ri’m 
is undoubtedly a white antelope, probably the 
leucoryx. Some of the above references would 
suit this animal. But most of them seem to 
imply a creature of the ox sort, and one of the 
strongest and fiercest of its group. RV tr. it ‘wild 
ox,’ m. ‘ox-antelope.’ Two species of wild oxen 
once abounded in Palestine. One, Bos primigenius, 
the Awerochs of the Old Germans, is now quite 
extinct everywhere. The other, Bison bonasus 
or Bos urus, which the Germans erroneously call 
the Awerochs, still exists in the forests of Lithu- 
ania and in the Caucasus. The latter cannot be 
the r@ém, on account of the shortness of its horns. 
The former was noted for its size, and the prodigious 
length and strength of its horns. It existed in Ger- 
many down to the time of Ceesar (Bell. Gall. vi. 
28), and is depicted on the monuments of Assyria 
as one of the animals hunted by the kings of 
that country. (See art. ASSYRIA, vol. i. p. 182°). 
Relics of it are found in the bone brecchia caves 
of Lebanon, and in the lake-dwellings of Switzer- 
land. It is probable that it was not extinct until 
the Middle Ages. It is every way likely that this 
is the animal intended by the ré’ém. Cf. Tristram, 
Nat. Hist. of Bible, 146 ti., and Driver, Deut. 407. 
Ga E POsm: 

UNKNOWN GOD (dy»woros Oeds).—In his speech 
at Athens, St. Paul begins by referring to the uni- 
versal interest in religious matters shown by the 
Athenians. Jn passiig through the city he had 
seen an altar dedicated TO THE UNKNOWN 
GOD (dyvdéorw 6e3). He makes this the text of his 
speech, saying that that Divine power which they 
ignorantly worshipped he would declare to them 
(Ac 17%). An exact parallel to this inscription is 
not known. An inscription is quoted from Eu- 
thalius (ed. Zacagn. p. 514) : Geots’Acias.cai Eipdags 
kat AcBins, Oe ayrworw kat tévy. According to 
Jerome (on Tit 1”), the Athenian inscription was 
Deis ignotis et peregrinis. Other quotations are 
Paus. I. i. 4: Gedy ayvdorwr xal npdwy ; Philaster, 
Vit. Apoll. vi. 3: “AOqvqow, of Kal ayrworwy datbywy 
Bwnol tdpvvra. None of these give the parallel 
required, but all suggest that such an inscription 
would be possible. The whole point of the inserip- 
tion lay in its being in the singular; and it is quite 
uncalled for to suggest, as Blass does, that St. Paul 
wrote originally in the plural because the neuter 
(8. . . Tovro) in the next verse is changed by later 
MSS into the masculine (see Blass, ad loc.). 

A. C, HEADLAM, 


UNLEAVENED BREAD.— See LEAVEN and 
PASSOVER. 


UNNI (:3y).—1. The name of a Levitical family 
of musicians, 1 Ch 15% (B’EXas\, N Iosr, A "Avi, 
Lue. ’Avavlas) 2° (BS ’Qvel, A ’Avavi, Luc. ‘Avavias). 
2. See UNNO. 


UNNO (sy Kéthibh, followed by RV; but Kéré 
“sy Unni (so AV, ef. 1 Ch 15'**)).—The name of a 
family of Levites that returned with Zerubbabel, 
Neh 128° (BA om., 8° *™S ‘Tavd, Luc, ’Iavai), 
Guthe would read 039, which he finds represented 
by the dvexpovovro of Lucian, taking the 'lavai of 
the latter to be a doublet of this word, and 
dropping BAKBUKIAH as an explanatory gloss 
derived from 11”. 


UNRIGHT.— Wis 12% ‘To whom thou mightest 
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shew that thy judgment is not unright? (sre ovK 
adixws éxpwas, RV ‘that thou didst not judge un- 
righteously’). We find ‘unright’ for wirighteous 
also in ‘Lindale, as Pent. (Mombert’s ed.), p. 
exxvili, ‘dvims, a kynde of Giauntes, and the 
worde signifieth crooked, unright, or weaked.’ 
More common, however, is the subst. ‘unright’ 
for unrightcousness, wrong; thus Tindale’s Pent. 
Gn 16° (ed. 1530), ‘ Thou dost me unrighte’ (changed 
in 1535 ed. into, ‘The wrong I sutlre be on thy 
head’); Dt 25'°* All that doo unright are abomi- 
nacion unto the Lord.’ J. HASTINGS. 


UNTOWARD.—The meaning of this word is 
seen in the foll. quotation from the Judgement 
of the Synode at Dort, p. 32, ‘All men therefore 
are conceived in sin, and borne the children of 
wrath, untoward to all good tending to salvation, 
forward to evil.’ It oceurs in Ac 2* ‘Save your- 
selves from this untoward generation’ (dd ris 
yeveds THs cKohids Ta’ryns, RV ‘from this crooked 
generation’). The subst. ‘untowardness’ is also 
found in AV in the headings to Is 28, Hos 6. 

J. HASTINGS. 

UPHARSIN.—See MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHAR- 
SIN. ’ 


UPHAZ (ips; in Jer 109 Muddg, Qrs Sovdelp, 
Vulg. Ophaz; in Dn 10° Theod. ‘O¢é¢; Vulg. 
[aurum] obrizn).—There is considerable uncer- 
tainty as to this word, which is much increased by 
the diverse opinions of the ancient authorities. 
Thus LXX has in Dn 10° cal ri» dcgpdv reptefwo- 
pévos Buvoclyw, kat é€x pécov atrod gs instead of 
Theodotion’s kal 7 da@ds airod reprefwopévn ev xpvolw 
‘Q¢d¢, implying considerable divergence as to the 
reading. The Vulg. aurum obrizum is evidently 
based upon a comparison of the Heb. form of 
Uphaz with 15 paz, ‘pure gold,’ whilst the Gr. 
Mw¢df implies some such variant reading as 15% 
muphaz, ‘pure,’ said of gold, though the Gr. trans- 
lator of Jer 10 regarded this, like its variant 
Ophaz, as the name of a place. On the other 
hand, the mention of gold in both passages where 
the word occurs, naturally caused other translators 
to think of 124s Ophir, from which the Heb. form 
of Uphaz (without the vowel-points) differs only in 
having 1 for 3.* It is apparently this which has 
given rise to the Gr. var. Zoudelp (see art. OPHIR) 
in Q™s (so also the Targ. and Pesh.). Among the 
conjectures as to the position of Uphaz may be 
mentioned that of Hitzig, that it may be the 
Sanskr. vipdca (‘ the free’), designating an Indian 
colony from the neighbourhood of the Hyphasis 
(=Hyphas=Uphaz) or Indus (Sanskr. vipdée¢a), 
which had settled in Yemen—an identification 
which has been described as ‘more acute than 
probable.’ 


LITERATURE,—Calwer Bibellexikon, and Riehm, Handworter- 
buch, 8.0, T. G. PINCHES. 


UR (x ‘flame’),—Father of one of David’s 
heroes, 1 Ch 11 (B ZOvp, A Qpd, Luc. Ovp). See 
AHASBAT, 


UR OF THE CHALDEES (p"w> as 5 7 xbpa [Tr] 
Xardatwy; Ur Chaldeorum),—The name of this 
city or district occurs four times in the OT, SRN 
Gn 11°" #1 157, and Neh 97; and as there is no indi- 
cation as to its position, except that it was ‘of the 
Chaldgeans,’ much uncertainty exists as to its 
identification, which is increased by the fact that 
the LXX do not transcribe the name Ur, but sub- 
stitute for it xw#pa, ‘country,’ Apparently on 
account of its comparative nearness to Canaan, 
whither Terah and his family were bound (Gn 11*), 

*The reading 73)8 instead of 1DIN is adopted by Ewald, 
Klostermann, Prince, Driver, Marti [‘ probably’), eé ad. 
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and because of the passage in Ac 74, where the 
proto-martyr, St. Stephen, places it in Mesopo- 
tamia, many have supposed it to be identical with 
Urfa or Orfa, which the Greeks named Edessa. 
The origin of this city is attributed by Isidore 
to Nembroth or Nimrod, which opinion is confirmed 
by Ephraem, who states that Nimrod ruled at 
Arach and Edessa (Comm. in Genesim). From 
Isidore’s reference to Mdvvov "Oppa, which Vaux ex- 
plains as ‘evidently the Orrha of Mannus, who 
was one of the kings of Edessa,’ the ancient name 
of the place has been described as Orrha, the like- 
ness of which to Ur is evident. As, however, this 
name would seem not to be provable before B.C. 
150, it is doubtful whether it can be quoted in 
support of the identification of Edessa with so old 
a site as Ur of the Chaldees. Indeed, according 
to Appian, the town itself was comparatively 
modern, having been built by Seleucus.  ‘Testi- 
mony to the firm belief of the Mohammedans 
that Urfa is the ancient Ur of the Chaldees is 
to be found in the fact that the chief mosque 
there hears the name of the ‘Mosque of Abrahain,’ 
whilst the pond in which the sacred fish are kept 
is called ‘the lake of Abraham the Beloved.’ 
Another tradition, which is at the same time also 
the received opinion of scholars at the present time, 
is, that Ur of the Chaldees is the modern Mugheir, 
or, more correctly, Mukayyar, ‘the pitchy,’ so 
called from the bitumen used in the construction 
of the principal building on the site. The original 
name of this place was Uru, andasit lies in 8. Baby- 
lonia, anciently called (though not by the native 
inhabitants) Chaldzea, such an identification would 
leave but little to be desired. It is contained in a 
tradition quoted by Eusebius from Eupolemus, who 
lived about B.c. 150, to the effect that, tenth in 
generation and thirteenth in descent, there lived 
in the city of Babylonia called Camarine (Kapapivy), 
which is called by some the city Urie (Ovpin), a man 
named Abraham, of noble race, and superior to all 
others in wisdom. As Eupolemus occupied himself 
especially with Jewish history, there is hardly any 
doubt that what he says was the common opinion 
of the Jews at the time. That the place he 
refers to is that now represented by Mugheir is 
proved by the fact that its later name, Camarine 
(perhaps Aramaic), is evidently connected with the 
Arabic name for the moon, kama, and that the 
city anciently occupying the site is now known to 
have been the great centre of Babylonian moon- 
worship. The statement that it was in his time 
called by some Urie is significant, as it suggests 
that the ancient name was going out of use. 
The position of this city is close to the point 
where the Shatt al-Hai enters the Euphrates, about 
125 miles N.W. of the Persian Gulf. Babylonian 
lists of wooden objects refer to a class of ship called 
Urite, suggesting that it was anciently not so far 
from the sea, its present inland position being to 
all appearance caused by the alluvial deposits at 
the head of the Gulf. The ruins cover an oval 
space, 1000 yards long by 800 wide, and consist of 
a number of low mounds within an enclosure. The 
principal ruin is near the northern end, and is 
evidently the remains of a tower in stages, such 
as many of the cities of Babylonia and Assyria 
anciently possessed, and similar to the Birs-Nimroud 
(generally regarded as the tower of Babel) and the 
temple of Belus at Babylon (which Nebuchadnezzar 
calls ‘the tower of Babylon’). From the bricks of 
this building we obtain indications of its history 
among the kings who restored it being Ur-Engur, 
Dungi his son (about B.C. 2700), Kudur-mabue and 
his son Arad-Sin (or Eri-Aku= Artocn) and Nar- 
Addi ; whilst other names found in connexion with 
this or other ruins on the site are, En-anna-duma 
Bar-Sin, Ismé-Dagan and his son Gungunu, Rim. 


Sin (probably the same as Arad-Sin or Eri-Aku), 
Sin-idinnam of Larsa, and Kuri-galzu son of Bur- 
naburias. The principal ruin, which was, as has 
been already said, the great temple-tower of the 
place, was apparently ‘the supreme great temple’ 
(6 gala maha), called, to all appearance, E-su-gana- 
dudu. Nabonidus, in the inscription on the four 
beautiful cylinders found at the four corners of 
this edifice, tells us that he restored it, and, in doing 
so, seemingly came across the records of Ur-Engur, 
and Dungi his son, whom he apparently regards 
as its founders. From this inscription we gather 
that the tower bore also the names of £-lugal-gaga- 
sisa and E-eis-sir-gala. South of the temple-tower 
of Nannara was the temple of the goddess Nin- 
gala, and south-east E-gipara, ‘the temple of the 
lady of the gods.’ Like other renowned cities in 
3abylonia, it was one of the sacred places to which 
the dead were taken for burial, and is completely 
surrounded by graves. In the time of Ur-Engur 
and his successors, it was the capital of the district, 
and an exceedingly important place, many of the 
smaller States around being subject to it. The 
possession of important shrines naturally added 
to its influence, and Peters states that from the 
amount of slag found there it must have been 
also one of the principal manufacturing centres 
of the district in which it lies. Many scholars 
are of opinion that proof of the identity of Ur of 
the Chaldees with this site lies in the fact that 
Haran, to which city Terah and his family mi- 
grated, was also a centre of moon-god worship, 
whilst the sacred mountain of the Jews, Sinai, 
being so named after Sin, the moon-god, is a 
further confirmation. This, however, is a point 
which may well be left undecided, as it is by no 
means certain that Terah and his family were 
worshippers of the moon ; and, even supposing that 
such was the case, Haran may have been selected 
for other reasons than that the moon-god was wor- 
shipped there, shrines to that deity being not 
uncommon in the ancient East. 

Notwithstanding the inherent probability of the 
identity of the ancient Babylonian Uru (Mugheir) 
with the biblical Ur of the Chaldees, the name is 
not so near as might be wished. The Heb. form 
has a long vowel, represented by 1.x, at the begin- 
ning, and no vowel at all after the consonant (1). In 
the Bab. Uru, however, though there is no indica- 
tion that the end-vowel was long, there is but little 
doubt that it was originally so, as the non-Semitic 
(Akkadian) form Urima, or, better, Uriwa, shows. 
rd. Delitzsch (Paradies, p. 226) expresses the 
opinion that the old form of the name in Akkadian 
was Urum (Uruma); but that this is not quite 
correct, is proved by the 4-column syllabary 
82-8-16, 1,* where the non-Semitic pronunciation 
is given as Uri, the terminal -ma or -wa, found 
in the archaic brick-inscriptions from the site, being 
(as is usual in the Assyr.-Bab. syllabaries) omitted. 
There would, then, seem to be but little doubt that 
these last two syllables, -im or -iwa, are in part 
preserved in the form Uvie (Ovpin), used by Eupole- 
mus as quoted by Eusebius. It is true that it im- 
plies that the i of twa only was heard, but the 
Heb. form, which is undoubtedly older, does not 
contain it. 

This circumstance leads to the probability that 
the Ur-Kasdim of the OT may, in reality, stand 
for more than the name of a mere city; and if this 
be the case, it is not impossible that by these words 
the whole land of Akkad was intended—the Uri or 
Ura of the non-Semitie (Akkadian) inscriptions. 
The patriarch and his family in such a case would 
have had the whole extent of the province of Akkad 


* Published by T. G. Pinches in 8. A. Smith’s Miscellaneous 
Assyrian Texts, 1887 (pl. 26). 
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(northern Babylonia) in which to roam and find 
pasturage for their flocks and herds, instead of 
being confined to the neighbourhood of the city of 
Uru(Mugheir). Ur-Kasdim, ‘ Ur of the Chaldeans’ 
(the ‘ Zand of the Chaldeans? of the LXX), is prob- 
ably so called in order to distinguish it from some 
other Ur where the Chaldeans were not; and, in 
this case, either the province of Ura (Akkad) or the 
city of Uriwa would suit best, to the exclusion of 
Uria and the castle of Ur between Hatra and 
Nisibis. 

From exceedingly early times the kings of Baby- 
lonia called themselves kings of. Kengi-Ura, icc. 
Sumer and Akkad, and from this equivalence it is 
clear that Uri or Ura is the same as the district 
(not the city) called Akkad, and so named appar- 
ently from one of the chief cities, known as Agadé, 
Semiticized into Akad or Akkad. On this account 
the Semitic population called the whole tract 
Akkadu, ‘the Akkadian (land),’ to the exclusion 
of Uru, which name was already used, to all 
appearance, as the Semitic form of Uriwa. That 
they did not call this Akkadian district Uru may 
be regarded as an arguinent against its possible 
identification with Ur of the Chaldees, though it 
would seem, on the other hand, to be to a certain 
extent justified by the translation of the LXX, 
whose rendering, ‘country of the Chaldzeans,’ not- 
withstanding that it does not seem to represent 
any Semitic or non-Semitic Babylonian expres- 


sion,* may nevertheless be due to some tradition j 


which they possessed. In connexion with this it 
is worthy of note that Ur, in the Heb. text, is not 
called the ‘ city,’ but the ‘land’ of the nativity of 
Haran, who died there ‘in the presence of his father 
Terah.’ 

The tradition that Ur of the Chaldees is repre- 
sented by the ruins known as Warka may be dis- 
missed, as this is now known to be the Erech of 
Gn 10", called by the Babylonians Uruk.} Its 
identification with the castle “of Ur (Ammianus 
Marcellinus, XX¥. vili. 7) in the Mesopotamian 
desert between Hatra and Nisibis, is also worth- 
less, this place having been founded by the 
Persians. 

Concerning the name itself, it is needful to state 
that Kaldu is to all appearance a late word, not 
provable in the cuneiform inscriptions before the 
9th cent. B.c., when Adad-nirari III. uses it, and 
seems to mean, by the expression mat Kaldi, the 
whole of Babylonia. The Heb. Kasdim preserves 
the original s, changed, in the native form, into / 
before the dental.t 


LITERATURE.—Loftus, Travels, 1857 ; Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 
226 Dillmann, Genesis, 199 ff. ; G. Rawlinson, Monarchies, vol. 
i. ; Schrader, COT i. p. 114 ff. ; Peters, Nippur, vol. ii. ; Vaux 
in Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Geograply ; also the articles 
AccaD, BABEL, CHALDHA, and SHINAR, m this Dictionary. 
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* Uru, the non-Semitic (dialectic) word for ‘city,’ the original 
form of which was guru, also kur, ‘country,’ and hur, ‘moun- 
tain,’ furnish material for comparison, but the combination of 
these with Kasdim, ‘Chaldeans,’ a Semitic word, is in the 
highest degree unlikely. be : 

+ Sir Henry Rawlinson (JRAS xii. 141, note) refers to a tradi- 
tion that Abraham was born not at Ur, but at Erech. This 
would bring the district of Ur somewhat far south, but Erech 
may have been included within its boundaries. The statement 
probably has, however, little or no value. : 

+ According to Prof. Sayce, the Kasdim and the Chaldzxi each 
had a different origin, the former being those West Semitic 
tribes who invaded Babylonia towards the end of the 3rd 
millennium B.c., and established there that dynasty of kings of 
which Hammurabi (Amraphel) is the most renowned. It was 
at this time that Kasdim and Babylonian became synonymous, 
like Chaldzan and Babyionian in later days. Ur (Mukayyar), 
being situated on the western bank of the Euphrates, would 
naturally be in the district which, as pointed out by Hommel, 
was outside the limits of Babylonia proper, and therefore within 
the domain of those early conquerors. (On these matters, and 
the question of Arphaxad, see Sayce, Expos. Times, Noy. 1901, 
pp. 64-66, and Hommel, ib., March 1902, p. 235). 


URBANUS (Ovp8avés, AV Urbane).—The name 
(masculine) of a Christian greeted by St. Paul in 
Ro 16°, described as ‘our helper in Christ.’ The 
name 1S Common among slaves, and is found in 
inscriptions of the Imperial household (CJL vi. 
4237). He is commemorated Oct. 31 with Stachys 
and Amplias (which see). For later legends see 
Acta Sanctorum, Oct., vol. xiii. p. 687. 

A, C. HEADLAM. 

URI (x ‘fiery’; or perhaps contracted from 
mux).—1. The father of BEZALEL, Ex 312 35% 3822, 
1 Ch 2”, 2 Ch 1° (B Ovpeias in all except 1 Ch 2” 
Ovpei; A Odpi in all except 2Ch 1° Otpias). 2. 
Father of one of Solomon’s commissariat officers, 
1K 4% (BA ’Aéai, Luc. ’Addai). 3. A porter, 
Ezr 107 (BN ’Q6050, A ’Qédové, Luc. Ovpias). 


URIAH, in 2 K 1616 URIJAH (ax, soa Jer 
26°. 21.23, «flame of J”’ or ‘my light is J”’ ; B Odpelas, 
A Ovdpias; Urias).—1. One of David’s ‘thirty’ 
mighty men (2 8 23, 1 Ch 1141). Like Ahimelech, 
another of David’s followers, Uriah belonged by 
race to the ancient Hittite population ; but, as his 
name seems to indicate, he had adopted his master’s 
God as his own. The few personal traits of Uriah’s 
character, which are incidentally revealed in the 
narrative of 28 11, not only illustrate the quiet 
heroism so often existent in the lives of common- 
place people, but also enable us to gauge the depths 
to which David had falien. 

When summoned by reyal command from the 
scene of war, Uriah’s behaviour was guided by a 
resolve to live as far as was possible under the same 
conditions as his comrades in the field ; accordingly 
after his interview with David, instead of seeking 
repose and relaxation in his own house, he immedi- 
ately went on duty as one of the royal bodyguard ; 
and this chivalrous determination was so firmly 
fixed in his mind that he retained it even when in- 
toxicated. Josephus (Ané. VII. vii. 1) in his usual 
way embellishes the story of Uriah’s death. In 
particular he states that David wrote to Joab 
‘commanding him to punish Uriah, and signified 
that he had offended,’ and supplies graphic details 
of the engagement in which Uriah fell. Besides 
2$ 11, Uriah’s name occurs in 2'S 12% 1-15, 1 K 15°, 
Mt 1°. 

2. High priest in the reign of Ahaz. The two 
notices of him that are found in the bible leave us 
in some doubt as to his real character. On the one 
hand, he is selected (Is 8?) as one of two ‘faithful 
witnesses’ who were to attest the utterance of the 
prophecy concerning Maher-shalal-hash-baz ; while, 
on the other hand, the narrative of 2 K 16?° pre- 
sents us with the picture of a weak compliant man 
who not only tolerated but even actively abetted 
the religious innovations of king Ahaz. It is 
possible that this unworthy complaisance is the 
cause of the omission of his name in what seems 
intended to be a list of high priests in 1 Ch 6*. 
He is, however, included in a list given by Josephus 
(Ant. X. viii. 6), which is evidently based on that in 
Chronicles. There are so many suspicious features 
about the Chronicler’s list that one is tempted to 
suppose an extensive corruption of the text. It is 
of course conceivable that Urijah was the second 
priest, whose special duty it was to regulate the 
temple services (cf. Jer 29%), 

The changes introduced by Ahaz with the connivance of 
Urijah were of a startling character. The priest had appar- 
ently so placed the Assyrian altar that the ancient brazen 
altar stood between it,and the front of the Holy Place. Ahaz, 
however, was determined that his new altar should be the 
“oreat’ or principal one, and so he remoyed the ancient altar 
to ine north side of the new one. The new altar now occupied 
the correct legal position before the Holy Place, and was used 
for all ordinary sacrificial purposes. The old altar was not, 
however, entirely discarded. From time immemorial kings and 
leaders of Israel had inquired of J” at this same brazen altar. A 
favourable answer might not se easily be obtained at a new 
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one, however elegant and modern, The old altar therefore 
was retained for purposes of divination, It must, however, be 
noted that this explanation of y.!5 is not free from doubt. 
Michaelis, followed by Gesenius, Kittel, et a/., renders mai} 
spb ssn nvinaa: ‘as for the brazen altar it will be for 
me to inquire,’ i.e. ‘to consider what I shall do with it’; so 
Vulg. erit paratumn ad voluntatem mean. The LXX es 76 
Thwi t=7p25) does not convey a meaning consistent with the 
context. It seems to be implied in the subsequent narrative 
that Urijah assented to the other structural alterations in the 
temple carried out by Ahaz. 

3. A prophet, son of Shemaiah of Kiriath-jearim, 
the story of whose death is incidentally narrated in 
Jer 26°, From this we learn that he was a con- 
temporary and perhaps a disciple of Jeremiah, 
whose denunciations against Jerusalem and Judah 
he is stated to have echoed. Unlike the greater 
prophet, however, he did not succeed in evading 
the vengeance of Jehoiakim. Uriah having taken 
refuge in Egypt, the king demanded his extradi- 
tion through Elnathan, his father-in-law (2 Kk 246); 
who was leader of an embassy, the real object of 
which was, in all probability, to solicit the aid of 
Egypt against Nebuchadnezzar. It is unlikely 
that Jehoiakim would have gone to the trouble 
and expense of sending a special mission merely 
to capture a single prophet. Having executed 
Uriah, the king added the further outrage of 
casting his dead body into the common graveyard. 
It is commonly thought that this story is intro- 
duced here by Jeremiah in order to prove that his 
own personal risk, as recorded in this chapter, was 
a very real one. On the other hand, Rashi main- 
tains that these verses constitute the rejoinder of 
Jeremiah’s enemies to the precedent of Hezekiah 
and Micah alleged by his friends. 4. A priest, son 
or representative of HAKKOz (Neh 3* *!), by whom 
is probably meant the seventh of the twenty-four 
courses of priests (1 Ch 24'*). He is mentioned 
only as father or ancestor of Meremoth or Meraioth, 
an eminent priest who was chief of the four officials 
to whom Ezra entrusted the sacred vessels and 
treasure brought from Babylon (Ezr 8, 1 Es 8% 
[ URIAS]), who repaired two sections of the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh 3*?!), and whose name is substi- 
tuted in the lists of priestly families, Neh 10° 12%: 15, 
for that of Hakkoz. 5. One of those who stood on 
Ezra’s right hand when he publicly read the Law 
(Neh 8%, 1 Es 9% [URIAS]). He was probably a 
priest. N. J. D. WHITE. 


URIAS.—4. (B Ovpeias, BP Ovpias, A Ovpt, AV Iri) 
1 Es 88 (LXX “). In Ezr 88 Uriah. Perhaps 
identical with—2. (B Ovpelas, BY A Odpias) 1 Es 9%, 
In Neh 8? Uriah. 


URIEL (5y-mx, ‘flame of El,’ or ‘my light is 
El’; ef. Phoen. 7bo.w, Assyr. Urwmilki). —4. A 
Kohathite chief, 1 Ch 62 (B ’Opun, Sup ras AS? 
and Lue. Ovpupr), 15°) (B Odpir, "Apimr, A both 
times Ovpimd). 2. The maternal grandfather of 
Abijah, 2 Ch 13? (BA Ovpijd). See MAACAH, 
No, 3, and cf., further, Benzinger, Chron. ad loc. 
8. See next article. 


URIEL (Ovpuyd\).—One of the four chief arch- 
angels. In Enoch 20? he is called ‘the angel who is 
over the world (? angel-host) and Tartarus.? In 
keeping with this title, Uriel is the one who accom- 
panies Enoch in his visits to Tartarus, and who ex- 
plains to him the tortures of the lost (19! 215-10 972 
33°). In 2 Esdras, Uriel is sent to ask Esdras if he 


can ‘weigh the flame of fire, or measure the wind, 


or recall the past.’ If not, why does he presume to 
challenge the dealings of God (4°)? Similar errands 
are narrated in 2 Es 57 103 In the Prayer of 
Joseph, Uriel is the angel with whom Jacob 
wrestles. In wrestling with him, Jacob claims to 
be ‘the firstborn of every creature animated by 


God,’ and affirms that Uriel is eighth in rank after 
him [see JOSEPH, PRAYER OF, vol. ii. p. 778”). In 
the Sibylline Oracles, i. 228, Uriel is named as the 
one who will bring the sorrow-stricken forms of 
the Titans and giants to judgment; and in the 
Life of Adam and Eve, § 48, Michael and U riel are 
commanded to bury Adam and Abel in Paradise. 
J. T. MARSHALL. 
URIM AND THUMMIM.—FI'rom an interesting 
passage of an early historical work we learn that 
the ancient Hebrews recognized three principal 
media through which the Divine will might be 
revealed to men. When Saul in his later years 
‘inquired’ of J”, ‘J” answered him not, neither by 
dreams, nor by Urim—which we may provisionally 
render, by the sacred lot—nor by prophets’ (15 
28%), The same three channels of Divine com- 
munication were also recognized in ancient Greece, 
although there divination by lot ‘was entirely 
overshadowed by the prophetic frenzy and inspira- 

. ae 3 4 2 a 2 ~ , 
tion through dreams’ (art. ‘Sortes’ in Smith’s Dict. 
of Antiq.*). In this article we have to investigate 
the mode of ascertaining the Divine will by means 
of the sacred lots, known as ‘the Urim and the 
Thummim [more correctly Z’uwimnmin).’ : 

Considering the evident importance of this, 
apparently the only legitimate, mode of divination 
in early times, the number of express references 
to the Urim and Thummim is surprisingly limited. 
In Ex 28”, Ly 88 (both P) we have ovaxa (ha-urinr) 
and mend (hat-tumnim); in Ezr 2%, Neh F haar 
without the article (here only in OT) #rim and 
tummim. Dt 338 gives them in the reverse order 
(see below). In Nu 274,158 288 *u%irim stands alone. 
1S 14%, from which, in our MT, Urim and 
Thummim has disappeared, will be fully discussed 
below,* where also will be found the few references 
in the apocryphal writings. 

The present vocalization leaves no doubt as to the etymology 
and signification of ON and DBA intended by the Massoretic 
scholars. The former is evidently connected with Ww ‘light,’ 
the latter is the plural of OA, ‘completeness,’ in a moral sense 
‘perfection,’ ‘innocence’; the idea being, perhaps, that Urim 
was the lot which brought to light the guilt of the subject of 
the ordeal, while Thummim established his innocence. The 
words are to be understood as intensive plurals, and rendered, 
on this hypothesis, ‘ Light and Perfection (or Innocence),’ rather 
than as RVm (Ex 283°), * the Lights and the Perfections.’ It will, 
however, appear in the sequel that the sacred lot was fre- 
quently used where there is no question of guilt or innocence, 
and it is an open question whether the Massoretic pronuncia- 
tion reaches back to the time when the lot was in use. Various 
alternative etymologies have been proposed of late. Thus Well- 
hausen in his Prolegomena (Eng. ed. p. 394) proposed to connect 
Urim with the verb 17x, ‘to curse,’ and expressed approval of 
Freytag’s connexion of Thummim with the Arabic tamima, a 
species of amulet (see Freytag, Lea Arab.-Lat. i. 1999; JBL 
xix. (1900) 58); cf. Haupt-Schwally, ZA7TW xi, 172, who sug- 
gests ‘cursing and blessing’ as probable renderings ; and Ball, 
in the list of proper names at end of his Light from the East, 
‘biddings and forbiddings (?).’ In his later works, however, 
Wellh. has given up this etymology. In view of the ancient 
and long-continued influence of Babylonian ideas on the 
religious thought of the West, there is greater probability in 
the etymology recently proposed by some Assyriologists of 
repute, who suggest as the root of D's the Piel infin. form 
wuru (stem INN or WN), ‘to send forth (an edict),’ whence 
urtu and tertu, the technical Babylonian terms for an oracle, 
(See Zimmern, Beittrdge zur Kentiis d. bab. Religion, 88 f. 91, 
note 2; Muss-Arnolt, AJSZ xvi. (1900) 218). One is further 
tempted to connect Thummim with the verb tam, Piel tum, 
frequent in the divination vocabulary of the Babylonians, in the 
sense of ‘to put under a spell’ (see Zimmern’s vocabulary, op. 
cit. 78). ‘If these derivations are correct, O38 and Ovan would 
correspond to the Babyl. atu ( command,” “decision,” mostly 
of the gods), and tamitu, a synonym of pirishtu=‘‘ oracle,” 
“oracular decision of the gods”? (Muss-Arnolt, op. cit. 219). 


The renderings of the ancient VSS give no help 
either towards the etymology and significance of 
the original terms, or towards the real nature of 
the objects themselves. 


; “In Ps 433 Lagarde (Prophetce chald. p. xlvii) would read 
send forth thy Urim and thy Thummim’ (cf. Dt 338). See also 
Duhm in Kurzer Handeom. in loc. 
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The Targums and Syr. VSS merely transliterate the Heb. 
terms. The Gr. VSS vary in a remarkable way, showing that 
their authors had no tradition to guide them. For DUN we 
find the following renderings: (a) d%Awe<, ‘manifestation’ 
(perhaps rather ‘direction,’ ‘instruction,’ since the correspond- 
ing oxAcw is used by LXX to render the Hiphil of 77 in Dt 3310 
and other synonymous Heb. verbs), Ex 2830 {LXX 28], Ly 88, 
1 Es 540; () dare * [setl. Asbos], ‘clear,’ ‘transparent’ [jewels, see 
below], Nu 2721, Dt 338,19 1441 {not in MT] 286, Sir 4510, also 
363 [EV 333], according to the better reading of NA; cf. AVm 
“as the asking of Urim’; (c) the verb gwrifw, ‘to give light,’ 
Ezr 263, Neh 755 ; (d) the later translators prefer the more literal 
rendering ¢gwrica, ‘lights,’ so Aq., Symm., and Theod. Ex 2880; 
but in Dt 838 Symm. has (e) ddex%4, the source of Jerome’s 


doctrina, unless the Latin Father so understood d%Aecis as 
above suggested. 

For DyaA we have (a) 4a‘bauc, ‘truth’—perhaps suggested by 
the fact that the presiding judge in Egypt wore, suspended from 
his neck, an image of Tme, the Egyptian goddess of truth (see 
end of this article)—Ex., Ly., Deut., 1 Es., as above, Sir 4510; 
(b) ooverye, 1S 1441, here ‘innocence’; (¢) sage, ‘perfect 
things,’ Ezr 263 ; (d) in the later translators (Aq. etc.) also liter- 
ally reAsiornres, ‘perfections.’ The renderings of the Old Latin 
and Jerome hesitate in the same way between doctrina, demon- 
stratio, ostensio, also doctus, for Urim, and veritas, perfectio, 
sanctitas, perfectus, eruditus, for Thummim. 


In proceeding to investigate the nature and use 
of the Urim and Thummim, it seems advisable to 
begin with the data of the youngest products of 
Heb. literature, and to proveed backwards to those 
of the earliest. Setting aside for the present the 
speculations of Philo and Josephus, to whom we 
shall return, we find no help in our investigation 
from the references in the deutero-canonical writ- 
ings recorded above, viz. 1 Es 5*, in which the 
high priest is described as ‘wearing Urim and 
Thummim’ (so RV; AV, following Vulg., ‘ clothed 
in doctrine and truth’), Sir 36° 45!° The first 
item of interest is furnished by the fact recorded 
in Ezr 2%—=Neh 7, that certain families were ex- 
cluded from the enjoyment of priestly rights 
until the purity of their descent should be estab- 
lished by ‘a priest with Urim and with Thummim.’ 
From this it is manifest that the use of these 
mysterious objects, and possibly also their precise 
nature, were unknown to the Jewish authorities 
of the post-exilic age. 

This brings us to the Priests’ Code. Without 
pausing to inquire, at this stage, into the full 
significance attributed by the compilers of this 
decument to the Urim and Thummim, we may 
learn at least two facts which will clear the way 
for further investigation, and prove the impossi- 
bility of a widely current view as to the identity 
of these objects. After giving minute directions 
for the making of the ‘ breastplate of judgment’ 
(for which see vol. i. p. 319f.), attached to the high 
priest’s ephod, P proceeds thus : ‘ And thou [Moses] 
shalt put into the (breastplate or) pouch of gudg- 
ment the Urim and the Thummim’ (Ex 28%). No 
explanation is given of these, nor any instructions 
for making them. The latter omission so impressed 
the Samaritans that the requisite order is supplied 
here, and executed 397!, in their recension of the 
Pentateuch. The rendering above given of the 
ambiguous phrase of the original 59/20 wry mn: 
is that imperatively demanded by the context (see 
the commentaries) in preference to the possible 
alternative adopted by the LXX, kal émiOjoes emi 
ro Nbytov THS Kploews THY Oyrwow Kal Thy anhbeav, 
‘thou shalt put upon ¢ the oracle of judgment the 
Urim and the Thummin.’ This mistaken render- 
ing is mainly responsible for the view entertained 
by many writers, from Josephus to Kalisch (Hist. 
and Crit. Conm. in loc.), that. the Urim and 
Thummim are to be identified with the jewels of 
the breastplate, enumerated in the verses preced- 
ing. P’s contribution to the discussion, therefore, 

* Hos 34 LXX for ‘ teraphim.’ 

+ The MT has here the corrupt reading D’DA, see below. 

+ The Samaritan-Hebrew actually read by mmm here and 
in Ly 88. 
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consists in showing (1) that the Urim and Thummim 
were understood in priestly circles, about the close 
of the Exile, as something distinct both from the 
ephod and from the gems with which the pouch 
of the ephod was ornamented ; and (2) that they 
were conceived as material objects of comparatively 
small dimensions, capable of being inserted in the 
pouch, which indeed was constructed solely with 
a view to contain them. The other references of 
the Priestly Code (Lv 88, Nu 272!) ceive no further 
clue to the nature of Urim and ‘iummim. The 
second passage, however, shows the importance 
attached to them in the ideal theocratic com- 
munity of P as the authorized medium of Divine 
revelation. 

When we pass from these ideal representations 
to the actual history of the pre-exilic period, while 
we meet with an equal readiness to presuppose 
familiarity with the objects under discussion, we 
are able for the first time to learn something as to 
the modus operandi in the use of the sacred lot. 
The most explicit of the earlier passages in which 
this modus operandi is exhibited is the graphic 
narrative in 1 § 14. Here we find the Hebrew 
host, led by Saul and Jonathan, proceeding to 
ascertain the cause of the Divine displeasure (v.*7) 
in the face of their hereditary enemies, the Philis- 
tines. Unfortunately, the Heb. text has here 
suffered serious mutilation, and, as even the most 
conservative scholars admit, must be restored by 
the help of the Greek version. The latter, in 
Lucian’s recension (Lagarde’s ed.), runs thus, v.4! ; 
‘And Saul said, O Lord, the God of Israel, why 
hast thou not answered thy servant this day? if 
the iniquity be in me or in Jonathan my son, give 
Urim (6ds d%ous [see above]); and if thou sayest 
thus: The iniquity isin the people, give Thummim 
(dds dotdrgra; MT op 727, which cannot possibly 
mean, as RV, ‘show the right’).* And the lot 
fell upon Saul and Jonathan, and the people 
escaped. And Saul said: Cast the lot between 
me and Jonathan my son, and on whomsoever the 
Lord shall cause the lot to fall, let him die.” The 
true text was apparently still accessible to Jerome, 
who renders: ‘siin me aut in Jonatha filio meo, 
est iniquitas hee, da ostensionem [Urim]; aut si 
heee iniquitas est in populo meo da sanctitatem 
(Thummim].’ 

From the text of this important passage in its 
original form, then, we learn (1) that the Urim 
and Thummim were the recognized medium for 
discovering the guilt or innocence of suspected 
parties, a species of Divine ordeal ; (2) that as the 
lots were only two in number, only one question 
could be put ata time, and that in a way admitting 
only of two alternative answers; (3) that where 
these answers, from the nature of the case, could 
not be given by a mere ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ (see below), 
it was necessary to agree beforehand on the way 
in which the issuing lot was to be interpreted ; 
(4) a fourth inference, that the manipulation of 
the lots was the prerogative of the priests, may 
be drawn from the context (see below), but is more 
explicitly stated in the only other reference to 
Urim and Thummim in pre-exilie literature. In 
the so-called ‘ Blessing of Moses’ (Dt 33)—perhaps 
as early as the time of Jeroboam I, (so Dillmann 
and Driver), certainly not later than Jeroboam II. 
(so most eritics)—the benediction of Levi opens 
thus: ‘Give to Levi thy Thummim, and thy Urim 
to the man of thy favour’ (v.’, following LXX 
with Ball, PSBA, 1896, 118 fi., and Bertholet, 
Kurzer Handcom. in loc.). 

Another step forward is suggested by the com- 
parison of the function here assigned to the 


* See Driver’s Notes on the Heb. Text of ihe Books of Samuel 
for the restoration of the original Hebrew of the essential 
portions of the above. 
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Levitical priesthood with another recital of the 
priestly prerogatives, where the tribe of Levi alone 
1s represented as chosen by J” ‘to offer upon mine 
altar, to burn incense, and to bear * (nxiyd) an ephod 
before me’ (18 2%, cf. 228 LXX). Tor although 
our present Heb. text nowhere expressly associates 
the Urim and the Thummim with the mysterious 
ephod-image of the early writers (see Epnop, No. 
2, vol. i.), an examination of the whole narrative 
of 1S 14 in the Greek text, and of other passages 
in the Books of Samuel, where this ephod figures 
as indispensable to the manipulation of the lot, 
leads to the conclusion that the ephod-image and 
Urim and Thummim had some intimate but as yet 
undiscovered connexion the one with the other. 
Thus, in 1 §$ 14, the priest of v.*° who presides over 
the ordeal of Urim and Thummim can be no other 
than Ahijah the descendant of Eli, who accom- 
panied Saul, ‘bearing an ephod’ (tay s¥a v.%). In 
v.'8, according to the true text, he is summoned to 
‘pring forward the ephod’ (rpocdyaye 76 €povd—not 
asin MT ‘the ark’; see ARK, vol. i. p. 150*, note § ; 
EpnHop, vol. i. p. 776, note +t), evidently for the 
purpose of consulting the lot, but immediately 
ordered to ‘withdraw’ his hand when on the point 
of proceeding to its manipulation (v.!%), Again, in 
the story of David’s adventures at Keilah, we read 
of his being joined by the priest Abiathar, bring- 
ing ‘an ephod in his hand’ (18 23°). He 1s 
requested by David, in terms identical with those 
used by Saul, to ‘bring forward the ephod’ (v.°) ; 
whereupon the former proceeds to ask a series of 
questions, each capable of being answered by a 
simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’ (vv.!°1), It is impossible to 
escape the inference that these two narratives of 
a solemn inguiring of J” on the part of Saul and 
David offer complete parallels, that in both the 
answer is obtained by means of Urimand Thummim, 
and that in either case these objects are carried in 
and cast from, or in some other way intimately 
connected with, the ephod-image. What has now 
been said of the incidents of 158 23° applies 
equally to the similar procedure in 307", where 
David again ‘inquired of J”’ by means of the 
ephod. 

Indeed most scholars would go further, and 
maintain that in a number of other places, where 
the same phrase ‘to inquire of J’ (~2 Syxv’)’ is em- 
ployed, and where the use of the sacred lot ‘ before 
J’ is stated, recourse to Urim and Thummim is 
implied in every case. The most important of 
such passages are Jos7'1!8 Achan’s trespass, Jg Dt 
2077) 1S 10% the election of Saul, 2S 2! 519 23, 

To say that the Urim and Thummim of the 
earlier historians must have been intimately con- 
nected with the portable images to which they gave 
the name of ephod in the casting of the sacred lot, 
does not help us to discover the real nature of the 
objects in question. The etymology, as we have 
seen, is equally of no avail. The Greek trans- 
lators in rendering Urim by 40x [NGo] apparently 
identified it with the jewels of the breastplate. 
We are therefore left to conjecture that, on the 
analogy of the sores of classical antiquity, they 
may have been two stones, either in the shape of 
dice or in tablet form, perhaps also of different 
colours. Some support is given to this view, 
which is that of most modern writers (see Litera- 
ture at end of article), by the fact that the Heb. 
word for ‘ lot,’ goral, as is inferred from its Arabie 
congeners, originally signified a stone (cf. Gr. 
Yipos, ‘a pebble used in voting,’ and the Bab. 
puru, ‘a stone,’ whence, according to Jensen, quoted 
by Wildeboer in Kurzer Handcom., ona Est 37 
synonymous with 53, is derived) : 


With the growth of more spiritual conceptions 


* Not as EV ‘to wear,’ a sense which Nw3 nowhere has in 
Hebrew. 


of the Divine character and of His relation to 
mundane aflairs, recourse to the lot as a means of 
ascertaining the mind of J” gradually fell into 
abeyance. It cannot be a mere coincidence that 
the use of Urim and Thummim is never mentioned 
in the historical narratives after the time of David. 
The rise of the prophetic order in Israel provided 
the nation with a worthier channel for the revela- 
tion of the Divine will, and with more trustworthy 
counsellors in the crises of the individual and 
national life. The further we descend the stream 
of history the more conspicuous is this displace- 
ment of the priestly lot by the prophetic voice 
(contrast Ezr 2% —=Neh 7% with 1 Mac 4% 14%). 
That the Urim and Thummim should reappear in 
the scheme of the Priestly Code is not surprising. 
It is part of its ideal reconstruction of the theocracy 
that the high priest should be at all points fully 
equipped for his office as the Divine vicegerent in 
the theocracy. For this end he is provided with 
the already mysterious Urim and Thummim, the 
manipulation of which was one of the most prized 
of the ancient prerogatives of the priestly caste. 
Their early association with the now long tabooed 
ephod-image, and the fact that the bosom-folds of 
the upper garment was a common receptacle for 
the ‘lot’ as used in everyday affairs (see Pr 16 ‘ the 
lot is shaken in the bosom-iold, but the whole dis- 
posing thereof is of J”’),* may have suggested to the 
authors of the Priestly Code the. placing of the 
Urim and Thummim in the jewelled pouch of the 
high priest’s ephod. In any case it is clear from 
the principal passage, Ex 28°, that it is rather a 
symbolical than a practical significance that is 
attached to the mysterious contents of the ‘ pouch 
of judgment (or decision).’ Israel, in the person of 
Aaron its representative, is here presented as the 
continual recipient of J’’s ‘decisions’ and guidance, 
and the position of the symbols ‘upon his heart’ 
betokens the readiness of Israel at all times to 
yield obedience to these Divine commands. 

After the exhaustive presentation of the earlier 
biblical data as to the use and associations of the 
Urim and Thummim, little need be said of the 
views of older scholars, whose method of research 
was vitiated by their taking the representations of 
the Priests’ Code as decisive for the nature and use 
of these objects in the historical period. Thus, 
probably, few will be found to maintain the once 
widely accepted theory that found the prototype 
of the Urim and Thummim in the jewelled image 
of Tme, the goddess of truth and patron of justice, 
which the Chief Justice (6 dpyidicacr#s, lian, 
Var, Hist. xiv. 34; ef. Diod. Sic. i. 48) of Egypt 
wore on his breast ; still less todefend an Egyptian 
etymology for Urim and Thummim (Wilkinson, 
Ane. Egyptians [1878], vol. iii. p. 183, with figure 
of judge's breastplate).+ The same comparative 
ignoring of the evidence of our oldest sources as 
to the nature of the ancient lot is fatal to the 
acceptance of the thesis recently brought for- 
ward by an American scholar (Muss-Arnolt, see 
below), that the Urim and Thummim are a re- 
flexion of the ‘Tablets of Destiny’ of the Baby- 
lonian mythology. 

Nor need we dwell on the many absurd specula- 
tions as to the nature of Urim and Thummim, and 
as to the mode in which their guidance was sup- 
plied, which are to be found in the works of Jewish 
and Christian writers from Philo and Josephus 

* Cf. Book of Jubilees 84, where the lots for the apportioning 


of the earth among the sons of Noah are drawn from the 
patriarch’s bosom. 

+See, however, Hommel, AH7' 282f., who finds the original 
of the Jewish high priest’s ephod in the pectoral of the High 
Priest of Memphis, as figured by Erman, Egypt, 298. 

{ The most that can be said for this view is that the presence 
of these tablets on the breasts of Marduk and Nebo was known 
to P, and may possibly have influenced his placing of them on 
the breast of the high priest (but see above). 
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downwards, and for which the curious reader is 
referred to the bibliography at the end of this 
article.* Philo, it may be said, did not, as is often 
erroneously stated, regard the Urim and Thummim 
as two images carried in the breastplate (see 
Mangey’s note, Opp. ii. 152), but as symbols of ‘the 
two virtues, [Humination and Truth (d/Awsty re Kal 
adjGeay).” Josephus (Ant. IU. viii. 9) does not ex- 
pressly name the Urim and Thummim, but appears 
to identify them with the jewels of the breastplate 
and on the shoulders of the high priest, which, by a 
miraculous effulgence, gave supernatural guidance, 
particularly on the eve of battle.+ 

A favourite explanation of Jewish writers, 
reaching back to the Jerusalem Targum (pseudo- 
Jonathan on Ex 28%), was to the effect that Urim 
and Thummim contained the sacred tetragramma- 
ton (7), which spelled out answers to inquirers by 
illuminating the letters of the tribal names on the 
transparent gems! Scarcely less curious is the 
view, probably still widely entertained, that the 
high priest threw himself into a hypnotic trance 
by gazing intently on the dazzling jewels,—again 
wrongly identified with Urim and Thummim,—and 
while in this state was the recipient of the Divine 
message (see Kali8ch, Hxodus, pp. 540-545, and cf. 
Plumptre in art. cited above). 

LITERATURE.—For the views of older scholars see Buxtorf, 
‘Historia Urim et Thummim’ in Ugolini, “'hesaurus, vol. xii., 
and Spencer, De legg. Hebreeorum ritualibus (1685), dissert. 7. 
Of modern works and articles reference may be made, besides 
the ordinary commentaries, to the artt. in Winer’s RWB (with 
reff. to many older works); Riehm, HWB, art. ‘Licht und 
Recht’ (Luther’s rendering of Urim and Thummin); Smith’s 
DB, and esp. to the excellent study of Kautzsch in PRE2 vol. 
xvi.; the standard treatises on Biblical Archeology; Kalisch’s 
excursus in the body of hiscommentary on Hxodus, pp. 540-545; 
Haupt, ‘ Babylonian Elements in the Levitical Ritual’ in JBL 
xix. (1900) pp. 58f., 72f.; and for a complete conspectus of the 
views of modern scholars, W. Muss-Arnolt, Zhe Urim and 
Thummim, a Suggestion as to their original Nature and Signi- 
Jicance, a reprint from AJSL, July 1900. 

A. R. 8. KENNEDY. 

USURY.—See DEBT, vol. i. p.579f. We may add 
here that the Babylonian contract tablets show 
that the payment of interest was an established 
custom from the time of Khammurabi (¢. 2200 B.C.) 
onwards. Doubtless it had already existed for 
centuries in the time of that king. He interferes 
to enforce the payment of a loan with interest. 
The usual rate of interest seems to have been 20 
per cent., though the payment is also mentioned 
of 112 and 13. In another case a loan is to be 
repaid within two months, after which 10 per cent. 
interest will be charged. In addition to silver or 
money there are lent corn, dates, sesame seed, and 
onions. Some of the loans are secured on houses, 
slaves, etc.; and in one case the services of the 
slave specified as security are given in place of 
interest. These contract tablets, ete., extend from 
c. 2200 B.C. to ec. 100 B.C. (Guide to Bab. and Assy1. 
Ant., Brit. Mus., 1900, pp. 122-191). 

At Athens, in the classical period, interest varied 
from 12 to 20 per cent., at Rome from 8% to 12 per 
cent. ; but towards the beginning of the Christian 
era the rate of interest at Rome was lowered 
through the accumulation of capital, but high 
rates still prevailed in the provinces. In Greece 
and Rome money was often lent and interest paid 
by the month. See art: ‘Interest’ in Dict. Class. 
Ant., O. Seyfiert, ete. W. H. BENNETT. 


UTA (Ozrd), 1 Es 5*.—His sons returned among 
the temple servants under Zerubbabel. There is 
no corresponding name in Ezra and Nehemiah. 

* A convenient and accessible summary of the more important 
of these older views will be found in Plumptre’s article in 
Smith’s DB. 

+ Josephus’ statement, ‘the breastplate and sardonyx (prob. 
intended by him to represent Urim and Thummim) lett off 
shining two hundred years’ before his time, is too absurd to 


require refutation. 


UTEAI (my).—4. The name of an individual or 
a family of Judah, settled at Jerusalem after the 
Captivity, 1 Ch 94 (B Twée, A Twi, Lue. OVO) ; 
called in Neh 114 ArHaran. 2. One of the sons 
of Bigvai who returned with Ezra, Ezr 8“ (B O06, 
A Ovdal, Luc. ’Q0a/). 


UTHI (B Otrov, A 00), 1 Es 8 =Uthai, Ezr 8™. 


UZ (py; LXX “Qs [Gn 22” "0, Lag. “0¢; Job 
32? 42ND. 0 vf [xdpa] 7} Advo(e)iris]; Vule. Hus [Gn 
10? Us, Jer 25” Ausitis]).—41. The eldest son of 
Aram, and grandson of Shem (Gn 10%). As the 
name of Aram is omitted in the parallel passage in 
1 Ch 1, Shem would there seem to have been his 
father. This, however, must be due to some over- 
sight, the wanting passage being duly inserted in 
the LXX.—2. A son of Nahor by Mileah, the 
eldest brother of Buz and Kemuel ‘the father of 
Aram’ (Gn 22?'), In the AV the name is tran- 
scribed Huz (Josephus has Odos).—3. One of the 
two sons of Dishan, son of Seir the Horite (Gn 36%). 
4. The name of the native place of Job. Con- 
siderable diiference of opinion exists as to how far 
the above names are connected. ‘There would 
seem to be but little doubt that the genealogical 
statements in Gn 10 are ethnological and geo- 
graphical rather than personal, and all that can 
be deduced from them therefore is, that the people 
of Uz were Semites of the Aramzean stock. That 
Uz the son of Nahor should be uncle of Aram and 
Chesed, is probably duc to the existence of two 
distinct traditions concerning these Semitic races, 
the earlier one making him a son of Aram, and 
the later one attributing to him an earlier period 
than that of Aram. Nevertheless, it is not by any 
means impossible that a recurrence of names at 
a later date may have taken place, such a thing 
being by no means unusual, as the genealogical lists 
show.* Kautzsch, on the other hand, goes further, 
and maintains not only the connexion of Uz the 
grandson of Shem with Uz the son of Nahor, but 
also with Uz the son of Dishan as well.| This he 
regards as indicating that the district belonging 
to the tribe represented by Aram’s firstborn 
originally included a considerable part of that of 
the Araman tribes. From this Uz in the wider 
sense is to be separated Uz in the narrower sense, 
which originated in the mingling of the Aramzan 
Uzites with another Semitic race—the ‘ Nahorites’ 
of Gn 227%. Uz the grandson of Seir is to be 
explained in a similar manner as a mingling of 
(pre-Edomite) Horites and Aramean Uzites in a 
part of Idumza. The ‘land of Uz’ would there- 
fore be a rather extensive geographical idea. All 
this seems to be confirmed by other coincidences of 
names accompanying that of Uz—the name of 
Aram, already referred to; Maacah, another son 
of Nahor (Gn 22%, which forms part of a geo- 
graphical name in 1 Ch 19°); Buz (Gn 22?!) and 
Buzite (Job 322); Chesed (Gn 22”) and Kasdim 
(Job 1” AV and RV ‘Chaldeans’); Shuah, a 
nephew of Nahor (Gn 25), and Shubite (Job 
2); also Kedem, the country whither Abraham 
sent Shuah, together with his other children by 
Keturah (Gn 25°), and the race to which Job 
belonged—the ‘sons of the East’ or Béné-Kedem 
(Job 1°). 

The question of the position of the land of Uz 
would appear to be determinable within very 
narrow limits. In Job 17 it would seem that 


* The Assyro-Babylonian royal lists likewise indicate that the 
repetition of renowned or venerated names was far from being 
an uncommon thing among the Semites in ancient times. 

+ It is to be noted that Frd. Delitzsch regards Uz, the grand- 
son of Seir (Gn 3628), as another person of the same name,—or a 
chance-likeness,—a theory supported by La 42., where Edom 
appears in temporary possession of Ug, either wholly or in 
part. 2 
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Job’s estate lay open to the depredations of the 
Sabzans and the Chaldeans, and was therefore on 
the edge of the great desert, agreeing with v.”, 
where the destruction wrought by the wind from 
that direction is referred to. The native countries 
of Job’s friends likewise favour this view—that is, 
so far as those districts can be identified. Thus 
Eliphaz came from Teman (Job 2"), which was to 
all appearance an Edomite locality, Teman being 
referred to in Gn 36" as a descendant of Esau and 
son of Eliphaz, which last was evidently, therefore, 
a genuine Edomite name. His second friend, 
Bildad ‘ the Shuhite,’ came from Shuah, the district 
and name of one of the sons of Abraham and 
Keturah. The name of Job’s third friend, Zophar 
the Naamathite, does not help, that district being 
unknown (see NAAMAH); but Elihu the Buzite 
must have come from a neighbouring country, as 
is implied by Gn 22?'. The inscriptions of the 
kings of Assyria also throw some light upon the 
question. Thus Esarhaddon, in one of his expedi- 
tions to the west, passed through Bdzu, reaching, 
at a distance of 180 kas-gid, the country cf Hazt, 
and these two districts are, with one consent, re- 
garded as the Buz and Hazo of Gn 227", Shuah 
is in like manner identified with the Sw/w of 
Tiglath-pileser I., according to whom it lay one 
day’s journey from Carchemish in the land of 
Hatti. In the same neighbourhood lay the land 
of Yasbukda (‘the Yasbukians’), identified by 
Frd. Delitzsch with the Ishbak of Gn 25%, This 
place, which is referred to by Shalmaneser U., was 
in the neighbourhood of Shuah, with which it is 
mentioned in the passage of Genesis here referred 
to. Shalmaneser received tribute from the land 
of Shuah; but whether it was at this time (B.¢. 
859) or 28 years later, when he sent an army to 
the same district, is not certain. On the second 
oceasion he received tribute from a certain Sasi, 
mar mat Uzzd, ‘a son of the land of Uzza,’ who 
submitted to him, and whom he placed on the 
throne of Patinu. It may even be that the 
rulers of this latter place were counted ,amone 
‘the kings of the land of Uz.’ Uzza (or Uz, as 
analogy teaches may have been the more correct 
form) certainly lay, according to Frd. Delitzsch, 
W. and N.W. of Aleppo, at no great distance 
from Patinu, and must have been an important 
place; hence the raising of its king to the 
dominion of Patinu.* 

Though the Assyrian inscriptions do not indicate 
clearly the land of Uz, and its identification with 
the land of Uzza is not so satisfactory as could be 
wished,+ they at least confirm the indications 
given in the Book of Job. Tradition places the 
home of the patriarch in the Hauran, where a 
monastery bearing his name exists (it is situated 
in the Wddy el-Lebweh). He is said to have been 
a native of Jolin, and early Arabian authors state 
that he was born in the neighbourhood of Naud. 
Not far from the monastery is shown the Makdam 
Eyytb, or “Station of Job,’ his well, and the 
trough in which he is said to have washed after 
his trials were over. His tomb is shared by a 
Mohammedan saint, and on a hill close by is a 
stone upon which he is said to have leaned when 
first afflicted. The currency of the tradition amone 
both Christians and Mohammedans living in the 
district implies that it is of considerable antiquity. 
In view of the testimony of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions as to the position of the land of Uz, how- 


* Whether Patinu be connected etymologics val 
or not is uncertain, but is worthy of Bers rte! eae 
t There is doubt as to the sibilant, whether it be really z (Ss) or 
2 (1). In addition to this, a long terminal vowel would not be 
expected. Delitzsch evidently regards the word as a gentilic 
adjective ; but if this be the case, there is a mistake in the text, 
Uzza-a having been written for Uz-za-a-a (= Uzzda). ay 


ever, Frd. Delitzsch would prefer to regard it as 
being situated rather in the neighbourhood of 
Tadmor (Palmyra). According to Josephus (Ant. 
I. vi. 4, 5) it embraced Trachonitis and Damascus, 
and the LXX represents the patriarch:as having 
lived in Ausitis, on the borders of Edom and Arabia 
(there is no doubt that it was closely connected 
with the former country), so that the neighbour- 
hood of Palmyra would seem to be much too far 
N.E. It is difficult, however, to fix, at this dis- 
tance of time, the boundaries of a district which 
is known to have been fairly extensive, and which 
probably varied in extent, in consequence of 
political changes, from time to time. 
Lireraturg.—Kautzsch in Riehm’s Handwérterbuch, 8.v. 5 
Frd. Delitzsch in ZK F ii. 87 ff. (cf. his Paradies, 259); Baedeker’s 
Palestine and Syria, 407. TT Gy PINCHES: 


UZAI (ps). — Father of Palal who helped to 
rebuild the wall, Neh 3% (B Evei, A Hvgai, Luc. 
Ovgal), 


UZAL (bax, Sam. 5vx).—Name of a son of Joktan, 
Gn 10°77 (A Al¢jr), 1 Ch 12 (A Aiéqv, B om., Luc. 
Ov¢dd), but figuring as a local name in Ezk 27%, 
according to one interpretation [reading >> (‘from 
Uzal,’ so RVm), with Hitzig, Smend, Cornill, e¢ 
al.; B é ’AofA, A é& ’Acaj\]. With this word 
Gesenius compared Euzelis of Hindu, mentioned 
as a market town in a passage of John of Ephesus 
(6th cent. A.D.) preserved by Dionysius ot Tell- 
Mahre (7p. Assemani, Bibl. Or, i. 361), who sup- 
posed it to be situated in the interior of the Indian 
(i.e. Arab) country, beyond the territory of the 
Himyar. This may well be identical with Uzal 
(Al-Bekyri, p. 206), Izal or Azal (Yakut after Ham- 
dani), which the Arab geographers declare was the 
former name of San‘a, now capital of Yemen. The 
name was, they think, changed to San‘a either in 
honour of a queen of that name, or of San‘a son of 
Azal; or it may have been given the place by the 
Abyssinians, in whose language it means ‘ fortress.’ 
The name San‘au is found in an inscription which 
Glaser (die Abessinicr, ete. p. 117) assigns to the 
2nd cent. A.D. An earlier name (according to 
him) was Tafidh (Skizze, li. 427); none of these 
names appear to be known to the classical geo- 
graphers of Arabia (Pliny, Ptolemy, ete.), who go 
rather fully into the names of places and tribes in 
Arabia Felix. The Arab tradition, however, re- 
garded it as the most ancient city in the world, 
and the seat of the ‘kings of Yemen’; the former 
theory being apparently due to the derivation of 
the name Azal from the Arabic aza/, ‘eternity,’ or 
to the alternate form Uwal (Harris, loc. citand., 
p- 319), which might be rendered ‘ first.” Ii, how- 
ever, there be any truth in its great antiquity, and 
its having been a metropolis in ancient times, it 
must be identical with one of the capitals men- 
tioned by Pliny and Ptolemy ; but with which 
cannot at present be decided. The name of the 
city must therefore have changed repeatedly ; and 
in the use of the name Azal or Izal in the century 
before Mohammed we are justified in seeing with 
Glaser (Skizze, ii. 427) the influence of the Jews. 
Their influence in these regions appears from the 
statements of the Syriac chronicler to have been 
considerable; and early Arabie writers occasion- 
ally preserve traditions dating from the time of 
their ascendency. A place was shown at San'a 
where sixteen prophets had been slaughtered at 
once (Ibn Rustah); and Wahb Ibn Munabbih 
(died c. 735 A.D.) professed to have found in a 
sacred book the text, ‘Azal, Azal, though all be 
against thee, yet will I be gracious unto thee,’ 
which seems to come from Is 291? with Azal sub- 
stituted for Ariel (La) al-arus). Whether, then, 


the place was called Azal by conjectural identifica- 
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tion of it with the son of Joktan, or Azal was an 
old name revived by the Jews, is not clear; the 
latter supposition is rather the more probable, 
because an Arabian locality, Azalla, is mentioned 
in the campaign of Assurbanipal (AJB ii. 221), 
and Azal rather than Uzal is the form that is best 
attested. The objection to the identification raised 
by Glaser (/.c. 436) on the ground that of the ob- 
Jects mentioned by Ezekiel as exported from Uzal 
only iron is really found in the neighbourhood, 
whereas spices are not to be found in the whole 
of Yemen, seems wanting in weight, since San‘a 
may have been a depét for them; rather more 
force attaches to his objection that the port of 
San‘a would probably have been Aden (mentioned 
by Ezekiel in this context) rather than Waddan 
(VEDAN) and Javan. But, indeed, the difficulties 
of both text and interpretation in the passage of 
Ezekiel are so great as to render it unsuitable for 
the deduction of inferences. 

Or the beauty and wealth of San‘a glowing de- 
scriptions are given by Arabic writers, and modern 
travellers (e.g. W. B. Harris, A Journey through 
the Yemen, 1893, pp. 299-322) confirm them. It is 
at an elevation of 7250 feet above the sea-level, 
with a mountain (Jebel Nujum) rising abruptly on 
the east. In the rainy season a torrent of water 
runs through the river-bed, which occupies the 
middle of the town; Ibn Rustah (Bibl. Geogr. 
Arab. vii. 110) says it is not much narrower than 
the Tigris, and was in his time used for irrigation. 
The climate varies little during the whole year; 
and of most produce there are two crops. The 
fortress and temple of Ghumdan, destroyed by the 
Caliph Othman, was the most magnificent building 
in Arabia. In the 7th cent. of Islam the Zaidite 
Imams made it their capital. Of the forms of the 
name, /za/ appears to be the best attested; the 
LXX translators clearly connected the second 
syllable with JZ (god), and the first perhaps with 
the god As (who appears in’ some Punic proper 
names) or some other deity. Other etymologists 
seem scarcely more successtul. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

UZZA (s1y).—1. The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 87(B Naavd, A’Agd, Luc.’Afgdy). 2. The 
head of a family of Nethinim that returned, Ezr 2” 
(B Ovcd, A ’A¢d, Luc. om.)=Neh 7° (B *O¢ei, A 
Oct, Luc. ’A¢d). 3. The driver of the cart on which 
the ark was removed from Kiriath-jearim, 2 5S 
63: 6 7-8—] Ch 137-% 10-0, Uzza’s sudden death at 
a place called, in commemoration of this untoward 
incident, Perez-uzzah (‘ breach of Uzzah’; cf. artt. 
CHIDON and NAcon), led to the temporary aban- 
donment of David’s project of transporting the ark 
to Jerusalem. Uzza’s death was attributed by the 
popular mind to anger on the part ef Jahweh at 
his having presumed to handle the sacred emblem 
too familiarly. There are, however, points of 
obscurity in the narrative, and the text is in 
several instances quite uncertain. See Driver, 
Wellh., Budde, Lohr, H. P. Smith, ad Joe. 

The name appears as N}Y, Uzza, in 28 63, 1 Ch 137. 9.10.11, as 
my, Uzzah, in 2S 66.7.8, B has everywhere ’O{#, which is 
read also by A in the Chron. passages ; A has in 2 Sam. ’A@a, 
once [63] ’AZa. 

4%, Manasseh and his son Amon were buried in the 
‘garden of Uzza’ (xyy7j3), 2K 21% * (LXX_ kijros 
’O¢d), Which was attached to the palace of Man- 
asseh. The conjecture of Stade (GVJ i. 569, 
ii. 679), that sy here=7:3y (Uzziah), has found wide 
acceptance (but see footnote to next col.). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

UZZAH (7;)).—1. Thename of a Merarite family, 
1 Ch 604) (B ’O¢d, A ’Afd, Luc. ’Osid). 2. See 
Uzza, No. 3. 


UZZEN-SHEERAH.—See SHEERAH. 


UZZI (vy; ’O¢(e)i).—4. A descendant of Aaron, 
1 Ch 6° % © ( Heb, 5° 8 66), Ezr 74. 2, The eponym 
of a family of Issachar, 1 Ch 72%. 3, The name 
of a Benjainite family, 1 Ch 77 98. 4 A Levite, 
son of Bani, overseer of the Levites dwelling in 
Jerusalem, Neh 11%. § The head of a priestly 
family, Neh 12 42, 


UZZIA (SY, prob. same as nay, Uzziah ; B’Ofed, 
A Oud, Lue. ’O¢ias).—One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 
Ieee 


UZZIAH (s7"1y and my [on the name see next 
art.]).—1. A king of Judah. See next article. 
2. A Kohathite Levite, 1 Ch 6% (Heb.% (B ’O¢ed, 
A®*? sup ras Ofias). 3. The father of an officer of 
David, 1 Ch 27” (B ’O¢evo’, A Ofot). 4 A priest 
who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 107 (B ’O¢ed, 
A ’Ofd, Lue. ’Ofias). 5. Name of a Judahite 
family after the Exile, Neh 114 (B ’A¢éd, SN "Agedvd, 
A’O¢id, Luc. ’Oflas). The LXX reads ’O¢(e)ed also 
in Neh 11° for a7 HAZAIAH of MT. 


UZZIAH (AZARIAH).—The Heb. names vary in 
form. We have in:3y (2 KC 15°: #4, Is 1! 6171, 2 Ch 
26272) and myy (21 18-20" Eos 12) Am: 12) Zee 
14°). The meaning is ‘J” is my strength.’ We 
have a Heb. parallel in Syry and in the Phoen. Syary 
and qo. The alternative Heb. name 37°71, occurs 
in 2 Ix 15° 8, while amy is found in 2 K 14?! 151-7 
etc., and also 1 Ch 3”. The meaning of the alterna- 
tive name is similar to that of s7:1y, viz. ‘J” hath 
helped (me).’ 

In Assyr. the names A$suw-nirdri (‘Ashur is my help’) and 
Rammdn-nirdvi (‘Ramman is my help’) are parallel in thought 
and expression to-both the alternative proper names of the Heb. 
monarch, while the Pheen. furnishes a close analogy to the 
latter in Syaniy ‘Baal is (my) help,’ represented in Latin by 
Hasdrubal; or, with the elements of the name reversed, in 
siybya (cf. also Syannry, prob. ‘my help is Baal’ ; and see Bloch, 
Phin. Glossar. p. 49). The Gr. forms are ’Ofsias (OSias) and 
’ACxpices. In a number of instances, as in 2 K 1518.82 (and in 
v.34 in A), LXX substitutes’ A¢epias for Uzziah, whereas in 2 K 
1530 "Ayas is substituted for ’A¢ap/ov, which is the reading of A. 
In Is 61 71 ’OZias is the form preserved in BPAQ. It is quite 
possible that the king had really only one name, 771Y, and 
that the name 71y (Uzziah) may have arisen through a corrup- 
tion of the text, the early form of » (yéd), viz. 3, being con- 
founded with an imperfectly written 1 (resh), viz. \.* 


Uzziah was the son of Amaziah king of Judah, 
and, according to the redactor of the Books of 
Kings (see Kittel’s Com.), ascended the throne of 
Judah at the age of sixteen, and in the 27th year 
of Jeroboam king of Israel (2 K 151*). It is well 
known, however, that such synchronisms are of no 
chronological value, and lead to endless confusion. 
We can only assert that both these kings were 
contemporaries. Whether Uzziah’s reign extended 
to 52 years is uncertain. 

The record of his reign in 2K 14 and 15 is 
singularly brief. Though the worship of the high 
places—the normal cult of Israel and Judah—still 
continued, the verdict of the Deuteronomic redactor 
is favourable to him, as it was to the memory of 
his father, Amaziah; he ‘did what was right in 
the eyes of the Lord’ (2 K 15°). 

The record in the Book of Kings gives us no 
information respecting the events of this long 
reign, except that Uzziah fell a victim to leprosy 
towards its close (2 K 15°), But in 14% we prob- 
ably have a fragment from the Annals which refers 
to his reign, though its somewhat strange position 
after the section by the redactor (vv.!*!) renders 

* This seems to us more probable than the view of Stade (GVI 
i. p. 569 footn.1) that the name ‘Azariah was abbreviated to NiY 
(2 K 2118 ‘ arden of ‘Uzza,’ cf. 2S 63), and that the name ‘Uzziah 
grew out of the latter. For ‘Uzzi is not improbably the name 
of a deity, as 2K 2118 and 28 68 seem to indicate. On the 
Arabian Al-‘Uzza see Baethgen, Beitrdge zur Sem. Religions- 
gesch. p. 114; Koran, 53. 19; Wellhausen, Reste?, p. 34 ff. 
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its interpretation uncertain. We there read that 
Elath, the chief port of Edom, which was of great 
commercial value to Judah as an outlet as well as 
inlet for commerce, was again recovered to Judah 
by the successful military enterprise of Azariah 
atter his father’s disastrous overthrow by Jehoash 
king of Israel had entailed its temporary loss. 
Owing to the leprosy which attacked Uzziah 
towards the end of his long reign, he was com- 
pelled to go into retirement,* while his son 
Jotham discharged the royal funetions (»5v) in 
his place. 

Such is all that can be learned about this 
monareh in 2 Kings. The Book of Chronicles (2 Ch 
26°") adds to the above narrative a number of 
details. (1) We have an account of the military 
preparations and exploits of the king, and also of 
his agricultural pursuits. (2) We have a Haggadic 
narrative attached to the fact of the king’s leprosy 
which ascribes the latter to Divine Juugment on 
him for attempting to fulfil the priestly function 
of offering incense on the altar of incense. Kittel 
in his History of the Hebrews attempts to defend 
the historicity of this conflict between the royal 
and priestly authority ; + but it is quite clear that 
tne form of the narrative is based on the tra- 
dition of the P passages in Ex 30!%7, Nu 17° 187. 
Furthermore, the name of the chief priest Azariah 
probably originated from the older alternative 
name of Uzziah himself, who, like Solomon and 
all royal personages (cf. the Assyr. kings who 
assumed the office of patesz), exercised priestly 
functions. 

But the military exploits and preparations of 
Uzziah recorded in 2 Ch 26*!> cannot be dismissed 
as unhistorical, since they serve to explain facts 
in subsequent history which would otherwise 
remain obscure. We read that Uzziah equipped 
an armed host of 307,500 men, and fortified Jeru- 
salem, and provided it with engines of war. He 
also conducted a successful campaign against the 
Philistines, and stormed the cities of Gaza, Jabneh, 
and Ashdod, and also conquered the Arabians and 
Ammonites. Subsequently recorded events render 
many if not all of these details exceedingly prob- 
able, though here, as so often in Chronicles, the 
numerical statements are exaggerated. (a) That 
Jerusalem was fortified and provided with means 
ot defence during the reign of Uzziah, is rendered 
exceedingly probable by the account of its defence 
in the days of Hezekiah, which has come to us not 
only in the record of 2 K 18®7-, but in the Taylor 
cylinder of Sennacherib (col.ii. 69-col. iii. 41), which, 
in describing the invasion of Palestine by Senna- 
cherib, expressly mentions (1) the forty-six fortified 
towns (col. ili. 13) captured by the Assyrians; 
(2) that the Philistine town Ekron (ir 4 mkarruna) 
was under the control of Hezekiah, and that the 
king Padi, a puppet of Assyria, was delivered up 
to the king of Judah (col. ii. 70ft.). Now, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the control of Philistia 
by Hezekiah was probably due to the strong 
military policy of Uzziah described by the Chron. 
icler, who must have derived his information from 
annals of his reign from which the redactor of the 
Books of. Kines did not draw. Certainly, the 
reign | of Ahaz, distracted by the troubles of 
the Syro-Ephraimite invasion and weakened by 
subservience to Assyria, was not the time when 
strong defensive measures would be adopted. In- 


* The text here isuncertain. The Heb. text has mvieqn naa 
LXX ty olzy &ogoueds0 (cf. 20h 2621). Judging from the well-known 
meaning of ‘y’57, this can mean only ‘ina free house,’ 7.e. free from 
the intrusion of others. The expression, however, is very strange 
and Kittel is warranted in accepting the ingenious emendation 


of Klostermann, mw: 77°23 ‘in his house unmolested,’ mwan 
being an adverb with the ending n’—-, as in m37hy (Gn 923), i 


+ Gesch. der Heb. ii, p. 281. 


fiir deutsche Theologie, xx. 632). 


deed we know that Philistia was instigated to 
revolt by the confederacy of the two Northern 
kings. (6) The mention of Arabians (col. 1ii. 31) 
among the troops which defended Jerusalem against 
Sennacherib sustains the statement of the Curon- 
icler that Uzziah subjugated the Arabs, and this 
is probably to be connected with the recove y of 
Edom and the port of Elath to which 2k 14” 
refers. (c) Kittel lays stress on the prosperity of 
Judah in the days of Abaz, of which Is 2 and 3 
furnish abundant evidence. This is best explained 
as due to the consolidation of the resources and 
power of the Southern Kingdom during the long 
and prosperous reign of Uzziah described in 2 Ch 26. 
This view is ably sustained by McCurdy in the 
Expositor, Nov. 1891, p. 388 ff. 

It was formerly held by Assyriologists, includ- 
ing especially Schrader, that the records of Tigleth- 
pileser prove that Uzziah (Azariah) was the head 
of a powerful confederacy of Northern Hamathite 
States against Assyria. Unfortunately, the pas- 
sages in which reference is made to Azariah 
(Az(Iz)ri-ya-w), whom Schrader identified with 
Uzziah (KGF 399-421), are much mutilated. The 
following is a translation of tie passages so far as 
they can be deciphered and interpreted on the 
basis of Rost’s edition of Tiglath-pileser’s Annals, 
lines 101-111— 


101-2 .. . my officer as ruler of the province I placed over them 
(gifts and tribute like the Assyrian imposed on them] 

103 in the further course of my campaign the tribute ot the 

ki{ngs 

104 I received Azarjiah king of Ja-u-dilike... 

105... . zariah of Ja-u-di... F 

[106 and 107 seem to refer to the towns in which Azariah 

sought refuge] 

108 by the attack of the light-armed (?) of the bodyguard . . 

{of the approach of ; 

109 the Assyrian troops] the numerous, they heard [their 

heart) feared 

110 [the town] I destroyed, laid waste, burnt down 

111... placed themselves on the side of [Azar] ah streng- 

thened (?) him... 

Lines 125-132 refer to the 19 districts of Hamath which 
‘placed themselves on the side of Azariah,’ the series being 
enumerated from South to North, the most southerly being 
Arka, Zimarra, Usne, Sianna, and Simirra, and the most 
northerly Ellitarbi and Bumami. 

Now, even twenty years ago, the identification 
of the Azri-ia-w of Tiglath-pileser’s Annals with 
Azariah of Judah was disputed, for example, by 
Gutschmid (Neue Beitrdége zur Kunde des alten 
Orients, p. 55 tf.) and by Wellhausen (Jahrbucher 
But at that time 
there were certainly many reasons why the identi- 
fication made by Schrader should have been con- 
sidered sound. No other land Ja-u-di was then 
known except Judah. Judah was called by that 
name in the Nabi-Junus inscription preserved in 
Constantinople, in which Sennacherib refers to his 
subjugation of Hezekiah (of which the following 
is a transcription, line 15: rap-su na-qu-w (matu) 
Ja-u-di Ha-za-ki-a-u sarri-su t-mid ap-sa-a-ni), 
while the references to the same king in connexion 
with (métu) Ja-u-da-ai in the Prism inscription 

= : Eat he cagtia ; 

of Sennacherib (col. ii. 72, ili. 12, 13) need not be 
cited here. Indeed Tiglath-pileser himseit (2 Rawl. 
67, line 61) refers to Ja-u-ha-zi (mdtu) Ja-u-da-ai 
in close juxtaposition to the rulers of Ashkelon 
and Edom, so that it is absolutely certain that 
Ja-u-ha-zi (=Joahaz)is the Assyrian nanie of king 
Ahaz. Moreover, the fact here mentioned, that 
Ahaz paid tribute to the Assyrian monarch, is 
certified by 2 K 16%. Certainly, the evidence for 
Schrader’s identification seemed cogent. 

Nevertheless, there are serious difliculties in the 
way of its acceptance. In the jirst place, the 
geographical conditions militate strongly against 
it. The nineteen districts of Hamath can hardly 
have depended for support on the ruler of so 
distant a realm as Juaah. Secondly, the chrono- 
logical argument tells decisively against it. For 
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if Uzziah was the mainstay of a conspiracy of 
nineteen Hamathite States in 738 B.c., which is the 
year which Assyrian data would lead us to assign 
to 1ts overthrow, we can allow only three years for 
the leprosy of Uzziah, the interregnum of Jotham, 
Jotham’s sole reign, and the Syro-Ephraimite war 
against Judah. hirdly, the discovery of the 
Zinjerli inscription (on the stele erected by 237.53 
the son of Panammu, king of Sam/’al, to his father) 
has thrown a fresh light on the problem. There 
we find mention of a land “~ (and also on the 
stele of Hadad, erected by Panammu its king). 
We might with Winckler regard the ws here as 
hamza and pronounced as w, and thus read the 
word (as the Assyrians did) Ja’udi. This country 
lay north of the Orontes and bordered on the land 
Unki, and it is possible that Sargon refers to it in 
his Nimnr. inse. line 8: (mdatwu) Ja-u-du ga asaréu 
riku, ‘J. whose situation is remote.’ The men- 
tion of Hamath in the same line lends colour to 
this view. The objection that the name A zryuahu, 
with its Heb. name of deity, clearly indicates 
a Hebrew personality, loses foree when we re- 
member that Hamath, as we learn from the same 
inscription of Sargon, had a prince ealled Jau-bi'di, 
elsewhere called L/u-bi'di. ‘This shows that a deity 
Jéhw was also worshipped in those regions. 
Lastly, the close similarity which subsisted be- 
tween the language of the Zinjerli inscr. and 
Hebrew renders it in no way improbable that the 
land Ja’di should have a ruler named Azariah. 
The capital of the land was Kullani, the Calno 
of Is 10°, 


This is the evidence based on the arguments used 
by Winckler (Al¢test. Forsch. i. (1893) pp. 1-23; 
ct. KAT’ i. 54 ff., 262) for disconnecting the inscr. 
of Tiglath-pileser from any reference to Uzziah 
(Azariah) of Judah.* McCurdy, however, upholds 
Schrader’s position (7PM i. 4134f.), but the argu- 
ments of Winckler have been adopted by Hommel 
(art. ASSYRIA in this Dict. vol. i. p. 185, footn.+), 
Guthe (@VJ p. 188), Maspero (Passing, ete., 150). 
The chronological dittieulties which beset the biblical 
student of the latter half of the 8th cent. become 
in this way somewhat lessened. The death-year of 
Uzziah may be placed, as Winckler suggests, in 739 
B.C., but it may easily be earlier (AA 7? i. 320)—in 
fact as early as 750 (Winckler, Gesch. Israel’s, 
Theil i. p. 179). Cf Cheyne, Introduction to 
Isaiah, pp. 4, 16 tf. OWEN C, WHITEHOUSE. 


UZZIEL (xy ‘my strength is El,’ cf. the name 
my Uzziah ; LXX ’O¢(e)emd).—1. A son of Kohath, 
Dee GE, Tbr MON, IN GON Olay GEES Tig isis au 
244; with gentilic name the Uzzielites (Sy:3y7), 
Nu 377, 1 Ch £6”. 2. A Simeonite ; one of those 
who took part in the expedition to Mt. Seir, 
1Ch 4”. 3. Eponym of a Benjamite family, 
1Ch 7. 4 <A musician, of the sons of Heman, 
1 Ch 254 (called in v.18 AZAREL). 5. A Levite, of 
the sons of Jeduthun, 2 Ch 2914, 6. One of the 
guild of the goldsmiths, whe took part in the 
repairing of the wall, Neh 3%. 7. See JAAZIEL. 

* If the view advocated in this art. be correct, the statement 
in art. CHRONOLOGY OF OT (vol, i. p. 401? ad fi.) will have to be 


modified accordingly. 
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VAGABOND.—This English word is used in AV 
in the sense of wandzrer (Lat. vagabundus, from 
vagari to wander). It is applied to Cain, Gn 4” 
‘A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the 
earth’ (1 93, LXX orévwy kal rpéguwv, Symm. avdo- 
taros kal dkardoraros, Vulg. vagus et profugus, Tind. 
‘A vagabunde and a rennagate,’ RV ‘A fugitive 
and a wanderer’), 414; Ps 109! ‘Let his children 
be continually vagabonds, and beg’ (1°32 333) yin); 
Cov. ‘Let his children be vagabundes and begg 
their bred’). So in Jg 11% Cov. ‘There resorted 
unto him [Jephthah] vagabundes, and wente out 
with him’; Fuller, Holy Was, 206, ‘Being to 
shape their course into Palestine, they went into 
France ; showing they had a vertigo in their heads, 
mistaking the West for the East; or else, that 
like vagabonds they were never out of their way’ ; 
Goldsmith, Citizen, vii. ‘He who goes from country 
to country, guided by the blind impulse of curiosity, 
is only a vagabond.’ : 

The adj. occurs in Ac 19% ‘Certain of the 
vagabond Jews, ex reists’ (ray meprepxoueve ‘Lov- 
daiwv, RV ‘strolling’). So Melvill, Diary, 361, 
‘To take order with the pure [=poor] that there 
be not vagabund beggars’; Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 
Th 10%, 2 

‘Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


VAHEB (1m).—An unidentified locality, men- 
tioned only in the obscure quotation from the book 
of tue WARS OF THE LorD in Nu 2! (BA Zw, 
F and Lue. Z08).. See SUPHAH. 


VAIL.—See VEIL. 


VAIZATHA (sn; B ZaBoudutos, A ZaBovyadd, & 
ZaBovdebav, Luc. Ifovdd8).—One of the ten sons of 
Haman, Est 9°. The name may be=Vers. Vahyaz- 
dita, ‘given of the Best one’ (cf. Benfey, Pers. 
Keilinschr. [1847] 18, 93; F. Spiegel, Altpers. 
Keilinschr. 240). 


VALE, VALLEY.—Vale stands in AV for two 
Hebrew words pny and abay ; and valley for five 
Hebrew words, 7472, 813, 203, poy, may, and one 
Greek word, ¢dpayé (Lk 3°T). Of these words, 
the meaning and use, of ayp2, a broad plain be- 
tween hills, n>=v lowland (so always in RY), and 
‘ni wady, have been dealt with under PLAIN, 3. 
7, and RIvER, 3, respectively ; so that 73, ppy, 
and ¢épayé alone remain to be considered here. 

1. su (gav’), always ‘valley’ in both AV and 
RY, is a narrow valley, and would be more ex- 
actly represented by glen or ravine. The gai’s 
mentioned in the O'T are—the v. of Hinnom (Jos 
158 and frequently; ‘the valley,’ Jer 2”), which 
gave its name to the ‘valley-gate’ of Jeras. (2 Ch 
269, Neh 2! 15 315) ; of Iphtahel, Jos 19 77, on the 
border between Zebulun and Asher; of Zebo'im 
(the hyzenas), 1S 13", $.E. of Gibeah ; of Salt, 
apparently somewhere near Edom (2 8 8%=1 Ch 
182, cf. Ps 60 tte; YK 147, 2Ch 25"); the v. of 
craftsmen, or smiths (1S 13"; cf. HGHL 160f., 
211), 1Ch 44 (RV here Ge-harashim), Neh 11”, 
near Lod (Lydda) ; and of Zephathah, 2 Ch 14”, 
nerr Marésha (though prob. ‘in the v. north of 
M.’ shor'd be read with LXX; cf. Buhl, 89), no 
doubt the Wady el-Afranj, HGHL 231, 238. 
Valleys not expressly uamed are—the y. in front 


of Beth-peor, a station of the Isr., in which Moses 
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was buried (Nu 212", Dt 3°9 44 34°) ; one on the N. 
of At (Jos 8") ; one near Gedor (1 Ch 4”; but see 
GEDOR, 2); one in the ‘vale’ of Elah (1 5 17%), 
perhaps the ‘deep trench which the combined 
streams’ of the W. es-Sur and the W. el-Jindy 
‘have cut through the level land’ below the point 
where they meet (7GHI 228); the ‘valley of 
vision,’ in or close to Jerus. (Is 22!°) ; one close 
under Samaria (Is 28! 4, Mie 1%); one mentioned 
as the ideal burial-place of the hosts of Gog (Kzk 
39U- 1-15); and the ravine which Zech. (14%? °) 
pictures as being split through the Mt. of Olives, 
when J” descends upon it to deliver His people. 

The word oceurs also, without reference to 
specific localities, in Ps 23! (‘a ravine of deathly 
gloom,’ fig. of a situation of loneliness and peril) ; 
Is 404 (LXX ¢dpayé, whence Lk 3°); and in the 
plur. generally (usu. opp. to mountains), 2 K 2", 
Ezk 6° 736 31 325 358 3646 In 1S 175% (RV ‘to 
Gai’) ‘to Gath’ is evidently to be read with LXX 
and most moderns; see v.””. 
‘valley’ stands for ddpayé, Jth 2° 74 1117 127 13” ; 
and for avdwy, Jth 44 7% 27 10-1, 

2. poy @mek (EV mostly valley; AV vale in 
Gn 14% ® 10 3714, to which RV adds Gn 147, Jos 
88 158 1816 1 S§ 17219 219), ‘Hmek (lit. depth, 
deepening) is ‘a highlander’s word for a valley 
as he looks down into it, and is applied to wide 
avenues running up into a mountainous country, 
like the Vale of Elah, the Vale of Hebron, and 
the Vale of Aijalon’ (HGHL 384). It thus de- 
notes something broader than a gav’, but less 
extensive or plain-like than a bi/'dh (PLAIN, 3);* 
and it is a pity that, for distinction, especially 
from ga?’ (‘valley’), it has not im AV been uni- 
formly represented by ‘ vale.’ 

The importance of distinguishing specific geogr. terms in the 
OT was long ago pointed out, and well illustrated, by Stanley, 
S. and P., Appendix, pp. 475-534; cf. 1GHL 653 ff. The student 
will find it a good plan, in the case both of these and of other 
synonyms (cf. CREEPING THINGS ; OFFER, OFFERING) which are 
confused in EV, to mark on the margin of his RV either the 
Heb. word used or its proper English equivalent, 


The following are the ‘émceks mentioned in the 
OT :—the ‘vale’ of Siddim, Gn 14°: 8-28; of Shaveh, 
Gn i4”, said there to be the same as the ‘ King’s 
Vale,’ which is mentioned also in 28 18'8+ (accord- 
ing to Jos. Ant. VI. x. 3, 2 stadia from Jernus.) ; of 
Hebron, Gn 374; of Achor, Jos 774-26 157, Hos 2%, 
Is 65'° ; of Aijalon, Jos 10", a ‘broad fertile plain 
gently sloping up’ between the hills ‘to the foot 
of the Central Range’ (HGHL 210); of Rephaim, 
S.W. of Jerus., on the border between Judah and 
Beny:., Jos 15° 18'% 218 518229313 (=1'Ch 149: 18 
11"), Is 17°;4 of Jezreel, Jos 1736, Jeg 6, Hos 15, 
not the ‘great plain’ of Esdraelon (Jth 15), WW. 
of Jezreel, stretching towards Carmel, but ‘the 
broad, deep vale /. of Jezreel which descends to 
the Jordan’ (HGHL 384f.); of Kéziz, Jos 182 (RV 
‘Emek-keziz,’ as the name occurs in an enumeration 
of cities), somewhere in E. Benjamin ; of Elah, 1S 
177-19 21°, now prob. the W. es-Sunt, 18 m. W.S.W. 
of Jerus. (HGHL 226f.); of Beracah (‘ Blessing’), 
2Ch 2076 26, in or near the wilderness of Tekoa 
(v.?); of Succoth, Ps 60°=1087, the broad part of 
the Jordan valley about Succoth, near the ford 
Damiyeh, S. of the Jabbok (ef. Jos 1327 ‘in the 
vale,’ of the same locality); of Baca (‘weeping’) 
Ps 84°; of Gibeon, Is 28"! (prob. some part of ‘one 
of the gorges which lead down from Gibeon to 
Aijalon, Jos 10! ; ef. HGAL 210); of Jehosha- 
phat, Jl] 3*° (perhaps the fairly broad and open 

* Only once or twice does it seem to be used of what is 
elsewhere described by one of these words (Jer 2113? 3244; 
Te OY ante | these t ‘a 

tRYV, again inconsistently, ‘vale’ in Joshua, elsewhere 
‘valley.’ 
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part of the mahal of the Kidron, between Jerus. 
and the Mt. of Olives), called in v.14 by the emblem- 
atic name ‘vale of decision’ (i.e. of jadgment). 

‘Vales’ without specified names are alluded to in 
Jos $8 (‘the vale’ near Ai, rightly distinguished in 
RV from the ‘ valley’ (gai’) of v.U); 13'8 (in Reu- 
ben) ; 1927 (a place Beth-ha’émek, in Asher); Jg 5% 
(the Plain of Esdraelon); 7'*/? (apparently the 
vale of Jezreel, 6°*) ; 18% (‘the vale that belongeth 
to Beth-Réhob’); 1S 6 (near Beth-shemesh ; the 
broad valley, the upper part of the Waddy es-Sarar 
(the ancient nahal of Sorek), opening out westwards 
and leading down in the direction of Ekron ; (ef. 
HGHL 218 £.); 1S 317=1 Ch 10! (prob. the vale of 
Jezreel) ; Jer 21 (very uncertain ; the Tyropceon 
valley? or as J1 3%, above? or not of Jerusalem at 
all?) ; 32” (the gai’ of Hinnom); 47° (of the Phil. 
plain, though hardly suitable, in spite of HGHL 
655; read prob. ‘the remnant oi the ‘Anakim’ [op3y, 
for nppy; see Jos 11”), with LXX, Ges., Hitz., 
Graf, Giesebr. etc.); 49%4(in Ammon). The word 
is also used generally of ‘ vales’ in different parts 
of the country, mentioned often either with refer- 
ence to their fertility (ef. 1S 6!%, Is 17°), or as suit- 
able for war-chariots to deploy in; Nu 14”, Jos 
176, Sg 1% #4, 1 KK 20,1 Ch 12 272, Job 391 2! (“he 
paweth in the valley,’ of the war-horse), Ps 65%, 
Ca 2! (‘the lily of the valleys’), Is 227 (about 
Jerus.), Jer 48° (in Moab), Mic 1+. 


M 


S. R. DRIVER. 
VANIAH (an [but text dub.]; B Otexod, A 

Ovound, & Ovrepexw, Luc. Ovavic).—One of the sons 

of Bani, who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10°. 


VAWITY.—1. 227 (1) lit. a breath of air, as a 
gentle breeze, Is 57°; a breath of the mouth, Ps 
1444; lence (2) fig. evanescence, emptiness, La 47, 
Job 9°; (3) idols and idolatry, Dt 327, Jer 108, 
21K 174; Ps 31%: (4) exhalation; mist, te) 67> 115 
(ef. ABEL [wh. see], Gn 47). 2. px (1) labour, 
sorrow, Hos 9, Hab 37 (ef. Ben-oni for Benjamin, Gn 
35'S); (2) nothingness, Is 41°°; worthlessness, sin- 
fulness, Job 31°, Pr 174; (3) idols and idolatry, 
Is 66°, 1 S 15°8 (cf. Beth-aven for Beth-el, Hos 4° 
{see Cheyne, p. 69]; Aven for On in Egypt, Ezk 
30; Aven for Heliopolis in Syria, Am 1). 3. 
wy (1) wickedness, Job 11!1; (2) calamity, Is 30°; 
(3) falsehood, Ps 12°; (4) emptiness, uselessness, 
Ps 604, Mal 34, Jer 2%, Ps 1271. 4 pn (1) empti- 
ness, Jer 51°4; hence (2) fig. a useless, worthless 
thing, Ps 2! 42 738, Ly 26)%, Is 494, Hab 2%. 5. a7” 
(1) waste, Gn 1°, Dt 32!°, Is 24" ; hence (2) fig. empti- 
ness, uselessness, Is 494 41°° 45 Greek paracirys, 
what is devoid of truth and fitness, 2 P 2)8; per- 
verseness, Eph 4"; frailty, Ro8°; also waraodoyia, 
empty talk, 1 Til®; uaraodsyos, idle talker, Tit 12°; 
udracos, devoid of force, truth, success, result, Ja 125, 
1 Co 15” 3”, Tit 3°, 1 P U8; 7d waraa, idols and 
idolatry, Ae 142; uwaratsw, to become profitless, 
empty, Ro 17. Also xevds, literally empty, fig. 
void of truth, Eph 5° Col 28; void of worth, Ja 2”; 
void of result, 1 Co 15!; xevodogéia, groundless 
self-esteem, empty pride, Ph 2°; xevSdofos, con- 
ceited, Gal kevopwrla, empty discussion, 
1 Ti 6, 2 Ti 238; xevdw, to empty, to make void, 
Ro 4", 2 Co 9%: also some other words of less 
importance. 

The varied senses, literal and figurative, of the 
words tr, ‘vanity’ indicate the wide range of its 
use in the Scriptures. The literal tr. ‘breath’ 
would probably be better than ‘vanity’ in several 
passages (Ps 78°3 94U 1444, Is 57!8) in which the 
word is used to indicate the evanescence of man’s 
life (also Ee 64118, ef. Ro 8°), which itself is unsub- 
stantial and unsatisfying (Job 7215, Ps 39% 6 1, 
Hab 2"). Man himself cannot be trusted (Ps 60! 


526 : 


62’), and this his worthlessness is shown alike in 
falsehood (Job 31°, Ps 12? 416, Pr 308, Is 58° 594) 
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and in wickedness (Job 11" 313, Ps 107, Is 538, Eph 
417, 2 P 2)%), of which the disaster and disappoint- 
ment of his lot are but the punishment (Job 15% ®, 
Is 30°, Pr 225), although man dares to question 
God’s meaning in making him (Ps 89%, ef. [s 45)8), 

As there is but one God, idols are unreal (Is 66°, 
Jer 10% 518, ef. 1 Co 84); their worship is unprofit- 
able (Dt 3271, 1 S 15%, 2 K 1715, Ps 42 244 31%, Jer 2° 
10-8 16! 18%, ef. Ac 144), and their worshippers 
worthless (1S 122, 2K 174, Is 412 449). Under 
the same judgment come false prophecy (Jer 23%, 
La 24, Ezk 1323, Zee 102), reliance on any other 
help than God’s (Is 307, Jer 3-5, La 4!7), and ritual 
without righteousness (Is 1, ef. Ja 156 22°), While 
to doubt or unbelief, God’s service (Ps 734, Mal 3%), 
His dealing (Jer 2°°, Is 494), and even His law 
(Jer 8‘), may seem to come to naught, yet He does 
reward those who do His will (Dt 32%, Is 65%), 
and fulfils His promises (Is 45") as His threats 
(Ezk 6%). Without His blessing (Ps 127! 2), or by 
His curse (Ly 26), man’s labour is profitless (ct. 
Pr 13" 21°), for man before God is nothing (Is 
4017-8), and his charms worthless (Pr 31°"). 

Jesus pronounced worthless alike Gentile ritual 
(Mt 67) and Pharisaic piety (Mt 15°, Mk 7’, ef. 
1 P 1S), and Paul so judged pagan philosophy and 
the speculative theology which, under its influence, 
was finding entrance into the Church (Ro 1, Eph 
5®, 1 Co 3°, Col 28, and 1 Ti 1° 6, 2 Ti 216 Tit 1% 
3°). Christian faith, life, and service have worth 
and use (1 Co 151° °8, 1 Th 21), but may lose these 
through man’s failure or faithlessness (1 Co 9”, 
2 Co 6! 9%, Ph 2?6, 1] Th 3°). Denial of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ mokes Christian preaching false 
(1 Co 15%) and Christian faith profitless (1 Co 15") ; 
and even belief in works empties faith of worth 
(Ro 4%) and Christ’s death of meaning (Gal 2”). 

Thus, in the Bible, ‘vanity’ is used in the ob- 
jective sense of emptiness, worthlessness, unprofit- 
ableness, uselessness, deceit, and illusion ; in the 
subjective sense of conceit or pride it is not used, 
but the idea is expressed by the compound words 
vainglory (Ph 2°) and vainglorious (Gal 5*°), The 
fullest treatment of the vanity of man’s life, work, 
joy, and hope is found in the Bk. of ECCLESIASTES 
(which see). A. E. GARVIE. 


YVASHNI.—Samnuel’s firstborn son, according 
to MT of 1Ch 6 (£ns.28)) which is followed by 
AV. RV, following the Syr. (see mg.), and on the 
strength of v.18 @) and the || 1S 8%, supplies Joel as 
the name of Samuel’s oldest son, and substitutes 
‘and the second Abiah’ (7°2» *32'm) for ‘ Vashni and 
Abiah’ (7287 321). This is supported also by Lue. 
{although BA have av(e)i] ‘lwid kai _o devrepos 
’AG.d, and is adopted by Driver, Kittel, Benzinger, 
et al. 


VASHTI (nz, perh. =Pers. vahista, ‘best’ [Jen- 
sen, Ztschr. f. Kunde d. Morgent. 1892, pp. 63, 70, 
connects the name with that of the Elamite god- 
dess Masti or Waésti; sce also Wildeboer, Kurzer 
Hdcom. ‘ Esther,’ p. 173]; BA ’Aorly, Luc. Ovacriv). 
—The name of the queen of Ahasuerus (Xerxes), 
Est |”: 11, 12. 15. 16. 17. 19 Qi. 4, 17, See art. ESTHER in 
vol. i. p. 775. 


VAU or WAW (}).—The sixth letter of the He- 
brew alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th 
Psalm to designate the 6th part, each verse of 
which begins with this letter. In this Dictionary 
it is transliterated, when consonantal, by v or w. 


VEDAN (jn [AV, taking } as conjunction, tr. 
‘Dan also’), Ezk 27!).—Name of a city (Rashi). 
It is identical in form with the Arabic Waddan, 
a name clearly connected with the god Wadd, who 


was worshipped by Kalb and other tribes. The 


geographers mention three places of this name, of 
which the only one that can be plausibly identi- 
fied with Vedan is midway between Mecea and 
Medinah, six miles from Abwa on the pilgrims’ 
road (Istakhri, ete.). It was celebrated in Islam 
as the scene of Mohammed’s first campaign, and 
also as the home of the poet Nusaib. Modern 
travellers in this perilous region do not appear to 
mention the name. Ezekiel says that Vedan ex- 
ported goods from Uzal to Tyre, implying that the 
first was a port. Waddan may at one time have 
been one, and have ceased to be so owing to the 
recession of the sea.. If Uzal is San‘a, the goods 
had to come a long distance. According to Burek- 
hardt (Travels in Arabia, French ed. ii. 216), the 
pilgrims take forty-three days from San‘a to 
Medinah. See Uzat. : 

Brugsch (fteligion der alten AMagypter, p. 152) 
suggests that Vedan is to be identified with 
‘Uethen, also written Ueten, Ueden, and Uedenu, 
a spice-bearing country, situated to the east of 
Egypt, whose inhabitants, the Uethentians, were 
first subdued by king Thotmosis 11m.’ According 
to Mariette (Karnak, p. 47), the monument to 
which he refers is a work of imagination, not of 
history, and it would be a mistake to demand of it 
decisive arguments on questions of geography. 

D. 8. MARrGoLIoUTH. 

VEIL and (AV) VAIL.—In the AV ‘vail’ and 
‘veil’ are both used, and that alike for the article 
of dress so called, and for a part of the tabernacle 
and the temple. The spelling ‘veil’in AV does 
not occur outside the NT, except in Ca 57. On the 
other hand, ‘ vail’ is not used in the NT, except in 
2 Co 3¥* In RV ‘veil’ is the uniform spelling. 

i. The Veil of the Tabernacle and the Temple.— 
Two Heb. words used in connexion with the taber- 
nacle are tr. in AV ‘veil.’ 4. 909 (mdsakh), RV 
‘screen, stands for the coloured linen covering 
which hung before the door of the Aékal or Holy 
Place.* It is also used for a similar covering which 
hung in front of the gate entering the court.+ 2. 
na (pardketh), perh. from Assyr. ‘what shuts off,’ 
is the technical term for the veil of the same 
material which hung between the hékal and débir 
or Most Holy Place;t for this we find also a 
combination of the two words, thus 7997 no4a. § 
All the above occurrences are in P, and they 
relate to the tabernacle—a significant fact. 

We read of no veil in Solomon’s temple nor in 
Ezekiel’s, except that 2 Ch 34, written under P’s 
influence, says Solomon’s temple had a pardketh 
or inner veil. Besides the one passage adduced, 
there is no Biblical evidence for this fact. Thenius 
reconstructs 1 K 67 so as to bring the word par- 
dketh into the text; but he has absolutely no 
support from MSS, versions, or ancient citations. 
Lund|| and the older authorities generally take 
for granted that the outer and inner veils of the 
tabernacle were found also in Solomon’s temple. 
The only proof Lund gives is the above passage 
from Chronicles. 

It is probable that Zerubbabel’s temple had veils 
corresponding to the mdsdkh and pardketh of the 
tabernacle, but there is no certainty of this. Since 
the tabernacle follows the second temple in so 
many matters in which the latter differs from 
Solomon’s temple (owter and inner courts, ete.), it is 
a priori likely that they coincided in having an 
outer veil before the entrance of the /Aékal and 
an inner one before the entrance of the débir.41 

* Ex 2626F. 3993 409, + Ex 3517 39409, 

t Ex 2621. 33. 36. 35, etc. 

§ Rx 3512 3934 4041, Nu 45. In Ly 24° nqyq n25p «veil of the 
testimony’ (because hiding the ark), 46 wyp7 n=. 

|| Heiligthtimer, 307». 

G <5 zararticeoue, With the article, stands in LXX (Ex 2633 
ete.) and in Philo (Vit. Moys. m1. ili. 5) for the inner veil, the 
veil pre-eminently. 
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The evidence that Herod’s temple had the two 
veils referred to above is stronger, though not con- 
clusive. It is but one veil—the inner—that is 
spoken of in the NT, and that only in two con- 
nexions, viz. the account of the Crucifixion in the 
Synopties, * (‘the veil of the temple was rent in 
twain’) and also in Hebrews.{ In the latter it 1s 
the tabernacle, not the temple, that is meant; but 
as this Epistle was written almost certainly before 
the destruction of the temple in A.D. 71, there 
would have been some hint of it if the sanctuary 
known to the writer lacked this feature. 

Josephus clearly points out the existence of the two veils in 
the temple which he describes, and there can be little doubt 
that his account is based on what he saw. Of the outer one he 
says, ‘it was a Babylonian curtain of fine linen interwoven with 
blue scarlet and purple, and of a contexture that roused ad- 
miration.’{ The inner veil, it seems implied, was of the same 
kind. 

Maimonides says there were thirteen veils about the temple, 
viz. seven for the seven gates of the court ; one at the gate of 
the porch, one at the gate of the temple ; two between the 
hékal and débiv, and two in the space above the house. 
Lightfoot adopts this opinion.§ Another Jewish opinion which 
Lightfoot, || Lund,¥ and others approve of is, that in the post- 
exilic temples the cubit-thick wall separating hékal and déjir 
of Solomon’s and Ezekiel’s temples was lacking. Instead of 
it there were two veils one cubit apart, occupying therefore 
exactly the same space as the wall. In favour of this, Light- 
foot, followed by Lund, adduces Maimonides ** and the Talmud, 
both Mishna tt and Gemara,{{ though in the latter Rabbi Jose 
raises a discordant voice, which is silenced by the harmonizing 
Rabbis. 

li. The Veil as an article of dress. —Many of 
the words rendered ‘ veil’ in EV designate articles 
which would not be so called in modern English 
books, as they do not cover the face alone, nor do 
they in all cases cover the face at all. Indeed, 
even the face-veils which may be seen in Egypt 
and Palestine very rarely cover more than the 
lower half of the face, leaving the eyes and fore- 
head entirely exposed. The white muslin veils 
which cover the whole face are used in the harem, 
and are not intended to cover, but to decorate the 
face.§$§ 

The veil plays a much more important part in 
women’s life in the East than in the West. No 
respectable woman in an Eastern village or city 
goes out without it, and, if she does, she is in 
danger of being misjudged; indeed, English and 
American missionaries in Egypt told the present 
writer that their own wives and daughters when 
going about find it often best to wear the veil. 

But it should be borne in mind that the ancient 
Egyptians were as much strangers to the face- 
veils as Europeans are, for on their paintings and 
sculptures such veils never appear.|||| Nor were such 
veils worn by the ancient Ethiopians, 411 Greeks, *** 
or the primitive inhabitants of Asia Minor.+++ 
They are not worn at the present day in Egypt or 
Syria by slaves, by the very poor, by the Bedawin, 
nor in out-of-the-way places by any, as a rule. 
The present writer stayed two days with the chief 
of Tobas, between Nablus and the Jordan: the 
wife, daughters, etc., wore no veils, and were quite 
free. The people who have been most influenced 
by Islamic culture are most observant of the veil 

. . . . . 2 
which is in favour of the belief that its use in the 
modern East, and also the institution of the harem, 
are due to Islam. 

In early times the Israelites laid but little stress 
on the use of the veil by women. Neither Sarah 
nor Rebekah wore it on the occasions mentioned 
in Gn 124 and 24°", though Rebekah put it on 

Li Me 2751 || Mk 1338 || Lk 2345, t 619 93 1020, 

t Kele Mikdash, cap. 7; quoted by Lightfoot (Wo it- 
man’s ed. ix. 280). f ee pores Bic 

§ Loc. cit. || Hor. Heb. Mt 2757, 

** Beth Habbechirah, cap. 4. 

tt Same passage. $$ See Dress, vol. i. 62 
|i] Weiss, Kostiimkunde, p. 13. “4 Ib. p. 56. nne2e. 
ae Ae 318; cf. Lubke, Grundriss der Kunstgeschichte (1879), 
i. 149 ff. 
ttt Weiss, 173£. 


4] Heilig. 3088, 
tt Midd. iv. 7. 
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when she appeared before Isaac. When worn at 
all in Biblical times, it was mostly * as an orna- 
ment, as is the case now with Moslem women in 
the harem. Jewish women in Palestine—Jeru- 
salem, etc.—are not in the habit of wearing veils. 

Gn 24%! and 29% show that it was customary 
among the early Israelites for betrothed maidens 
to veil themselves before their future husbands, 
and especially at the time of the wedding. This 
custom obtains in Egypt at the present day.+ The 
use of the veil by betrothed maidens and brides 
may betoken subjection. St. Paul in 1 Co 2°" so 
regards it.{ 

Rashi says, ‘The Israelitish women in Arabia 
go out veiled (nisyq), while those in India go ont 
with a cloak fastened about the mouth’ (n\=83). 
It has been inferred from Gn 38% that immoral 
women were to be known by the veil they wore ;§ 
but probably Tamar wore the usual veil on the 
occasion referred to in order to escape recognition 
by her father-in-law, Judah. Nor does Ex 34% 
show that men as well as women wore veils. 
Moses when he descended from the mountain wore 
a 7102, 4.¢€. a covering: a word not elsewhere used, 
though its cognate mo is found,|| and has for 
parallel w2d ‘clothing,’ ‘garment.’ 7392 1_occurs 
in Is 257 (AV ‘vail’) and 28”, and by RV it is 
rendered rightly ‘ covering.’ 12>, m0, and 7222 are 
general terms, and should never be tr. ‘veil.’ mp2 
oxy in Gn 20! does not mean a veil, but a covering 
or blinding of the eyes by a gift; cf. Dillm. ad 
loc., and vol. iil. p. 129. 

The following Heb. words appear to denote veils in a stricter 
sense :— 

1. 79y7.** See art. MUFFLERS. 2. The yy is what Rebekah 
wore before Isaac,tt and Tamar before her father-in-law.tt The 
word means what is ‘ doubled ’ over.§§ We know that it covered 
the face. ||| 3. 42s is tr. by AV in Is 472, Ca 41.3 67 ‘locks’ 
(of hair), but there can be little doubt that the word means 
some kind of veil. That like 4 yy it covered the face, is all we 
know about it. 4, 177 appears to have been a light garment 


which covered the whole dress,{|§j as Jerome *** and Schroder 
held.ttt See Del. (on Is 32), and art. MANTLE, vol. iii. p. 240a. 
5. ]'1D tt} is held by Delitzsch to have been a kind of veil or 
light summer outer garment. The Arabic word (sidn, sadeen) is 
explained by Freytag and Lane as ‘veil’; but a veil in the 
English sense is hardly meant by the Hebrew or the Arabic 
word. It was probably a summer outer dress of fine material 
(cambric or muslin), and so, according to Is 323, capable of much 
adornment. See Del. on Pr 3174. 


LiTERATURE.—In addition to the works cited above, cf. Dozy, 
Diction, détaillé d. noms des vétements chez les Arabes ; Weiss, 
Gesch, der Tracht und des Gerdths der Vélker des Alterthums, 
Stuttg. 1881; and also the works on Biblical Archeology, 
especially that by Nowack. T. W. DAVIES. 


VERMILION.—See CoLovns, vol. i. p. 488. 
YERSIONS.— 


Introductory. 
i. General History: (@) origin and early history ; (6) re- 
visions ; (c) printed editions. 

ii. Method of use, and precautions to be observed : (a) those 
precautions common to all authorities; (6) those 
peculiar to the Versions. 

iii, Uses of the Versions: (@) critical; (b) exegetical; 
(c) general, in connexion with the history of the Bible, 
Canon, etic. ; (d) literary and philological. 
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Introductory.—The object of this article is not 
to treat any Version in detail, but to draw atten- 


* Ca 41. 3 69, 
+ Lane, Modern Egyptians, i. (Gardner, 1895, p. 182, ch. vi.). 
; Peas ea on Shabbath 65a; quoted by Delitzsch on 

s 3, 

§ Winer (‘Schleier’) and many others. 

|| Gn 491), 

| Same root as 13D ‘ booth,’ 7.e. covered place. 
** Tg 319, tt Gn 2465, 


$$ Same root as sed I to double; Syr. QrS} (for 


DaSS =p) double. See Lag. as quoted in Oxf. Heb. Lex. 


\I|| Loe. cit. WT Ca 57, Is 323, *** On Is 323, 
ttt Vestit. Mulierum. ttt Is 323. 


tt 381. 4. 19, 
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tion to some of the features common to them 
all, with only suflicient illustrations * to make the 
general statements intelligible. 

It will be well to state at the outset the main 
objects which the student of the Versions may 
have inview. The most important is their use for 
critical purposes in conjunction with MSS of the 
original text of the OT or NT, and with Patristic 
Quotations. The second is their use for exegetical 
purposes. Thirdly, they have a value in connexion 
with the history of the Bible and the light they 
throw on a number of questions, such as the 
Canon, the order of books inside the Canon, ete. 
Lastly, many of the Versions are of the greatest 
interest from a literary and philological stand- 
point, because they are often the earliest monu- 
ments of the language in which they are written. 

Their exact and scientific use, however, depends 
on a knowledge of their history, and on a con- 
sideration of certain precautions and limitations, 
which their history shows to be necessary if sound 
conclusions are to be reached. It will be desirable, 
therefore, firstly to consider some general points in 
their history, secondly to notice some of the neces- 
sary cautions, and lastly to discuss the uses just 
enumerated. 

i. GENERAL History.—The first reference to 
translations of the Bible is found by some in the 
words of Neh 8° ‘They read in the book in the 
law of God distinctly [RVm ‘with an interpreta- 
tion’]}, and they gave the sense so that they under- 
stood the reading.’ The Heb. word w75p used for 
‘distinctly’ occurs again in Ezr 418, where RVm 
renders ‘translated.’ The text gives more correctly 
than the margin the meaning of the Hebrew, 
which does not imply more than clearness in the 
reading. Moreover, the supposed need of a trans- 
lation requires us to believe that the Jews returned 
from the Exile ignorant of the Hebrew in which 
the Law was written—a view hardly tenable in 
face of the post-exilic writings contained in the 
Bible. In any case we should have to think of an 
explanation rather than a translation, and an oral 
and not a written Version. We cannot therefore 
fix precisely the date at which Versions of the 
Bible began to be made. 

There is little doubt that the earliest Version 
committed to writing was the SEPTUAGINT, begun 
for the use of the Alexandrian Jews under Ptolemy 
Il. (B.C. 285-247), and ‘it is probable that before the 
Christian era Alexandria possessed the whole or 
nearly the whole of the Hebrew Scriptures in a 
Greek translation’ (Swete, Introd. to OT in Greek, 
». 25). The only other Version for which there is 
icely to have been any demand in pre-Christian 
times is the SyrtAc. There are various traditions 
as to the origin of this Version, e.g. those recorded 
by Gregory Barhebreeus, which refer it to the date 
ot Solomon (who is said to have had it made for 
Hiram), or to the incidents recorded in 2 K 17”, 
or that recorded by Jacob of Edessa, which assigns 
it to the date of Abgar, king of Edessa. Like the 
Septuagint, it was not the work of one time or 
one hand; for ‘from the differences of style and 
manner in its several parts we may suppose that 
it was made by many hands, and covered a long 
period of time’ (W. Wright, Encyc. Brit. ‘Syr. 
Lit.’ p. 824). The earliest definite reference to the 
Version is in a commentary of Melito of Sardis, 
where 6 Dvpos is cited at Gn 22". To this date, i.e. 
to the 2nd cent. A.D., the beginning of the V ersion 
may be assigned. To the same century the begin- 
ning of the LATIN Version, and to that or the 


* Many of these illustrations are taken from those collected 
by the writer for his Ellerton Essay, printed in part in Studia 
Biblica, ii. 195 ff., on ‘The Evidence of the Early Versions and 
Patristic Quotations on the Text of the Books of the New 
Testament.’ 
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following century the origin of the EGyprraNn 
Versions, is generally ascribed. These represent 
the earliest Versions of the Bible, and they are 
succeeded by numberless others up to the present 
time. 

If the beginnings of the history of the Versions 
take us back so far, and are veiled in obscurity, 
the last chapter cannot yet be written, for each year 
sees some fresh translation made for purposes of 
missionary work.* The chief critical interest of 
the latest is to be found only in the illustrations 
they afford of the difficulties which beset the trans- 
lator of every age in his attempt to transfer the 
ideas and expressions of one language into those 
of another without suggesting new associations or 
dropping old ones. 

The study of this long history is a fascinating 
subject. It presents problems of all kinds, and for 
their solution draws on the stores which have been 
accumulated by the students of language and 
literature, of art, of paliography, of liturgical 
usage, of history,t and many other branches of 
knowledge, while in return the MSS of the Versions 
contribute to all these studies material which is 
often of the greatest value, and can be found 
nowhere else. Hence the student of the Versions 
will find materials in books and periodicals dealing 
with almost every subject, and the literature is 
almost boundless. 

1. Origin and early History. —The first point 
to try to make clear is at what date and place, and 
in what circumstances, the Versions in each lan- 
guage were made. We find general and somewhat 
rhetorical statements, like that of Chrysostom, in 
which he says, in his first Homily on St. John, 
that the Syrians, Indians, Persians, Ethiopians, 
and numberless other nations, have translations 
into their own languages. But it is only in regard 
to some of the later ones, that is, those made in 
and after the 4th cent., that we have definite 
historical statements on these points: as, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the Gothic, Armenian, and 
Slavonic; and even these apparently definite state- 
ments will not always stand cross-examination, 
and need explanation or qualification. In some 
cases they are so much later than the event to 
which they refer as to be untrustworthy in detail, 
while in other cases they lack perspective, and 
ascribe to one person or date work which probably 
passed through several hands and extended over 
along period. Besides such historical statements, 
which have to be carefully examined before we 
use them, we have arguments of an inferential 
kind, based on the evidence afforded by the MSS of 
the Version itself. 

The first question which we naturally ask is 
whether the Versions were authoritative, the work 
of translators chosen for their knowledge of the two 
languages involved, and from MSS carefully selected 
of a collection of books regarded as canonical, or 
whether they were made by private and irrespon- 
sible persons independently, in different districts, 
and from chance MSS of separate books as they 
became known or were required for use. Obviously, 
the answer to such questions is of great impoyrt- 
ance, but definite answers can rarely be given. 

* For a list of these see (1) In our Tongwes : a popular handbook 
to the translation work of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 


by G. A. King; 2nd issue, comprising the work of the last 
quarter of a century, 1875-1899 ; also (2) Bible House Papers, 
i-v. 

+ The use of language may be illustrated from the discussion 
of the African origin of the Old Latin: of art, from the use 
made of different kinds of decoration found in MSS, such as the 
Celtic, to identify the place of origin; of paleography, from 
the evidence based on different national hands, Irish, Lom- 
bardic, ete.; of liturgical usage, from the use made of the 
notes in Codex Beze (J ThASt, i. 454), or in connexion with the 
Lindisfarne Gospels (Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 39); of 
history, from the article on Codex Amiatinus in Studia 
Biblica, ii. 
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There can be little doubt that the earlier the 
Version the more likely the second alternative is 
to be true. Thus Ridley says: plures a pluribus 
interpretibus in vulgus effuse sunt explicatius que 
tandem collecte et nonnunquam reficte in unune 
Codicem vel editionem relate sunt;* and else- 
where,t in the same treatise, that the Versions 
were at first a sort of Targum, derived from copies 
circumforancis et vulgatioribus, from which the 
glosses were gradually removed. Similarly Augus- 
tine, in a well-known passage,t writes in regard 
to the Latin: wt cwique primis fidei temporibus in 
manus venit Codex Grecus et aliquantulum facul- 
tatis sibi utriusque lingue habere videbatur, ausus 
est interpretari. This hypothesis, while it does 
not destroy the value of the Versions as evidence 
often older than our MSS of the Greek text of the 
. NT, certainly lessens the authority we should, on 
the first hypothesis, have to give them as made 
from the best MSS of the time, and exhibiting 
non unius alteriusve hominis sed totins ecclesie 
interpretationem et judiciwm.§—In regard to some 
of the later Versions we are told, and may well 
believe, that they were made by carefully chosen 
persons from specially selected MSS. but even 
then the area of selection must have been limited 
by circumstances of place and time and oppor- 
tunity. So that, in the last resort, our estimate 
of the critical value of a Version and its text must 
be formed entirely from that text as contained in 
the MSS of the Version, or rather as it can be 
restored to its original form by the removal of 
errors which have come in during the centuries. 
For it has to be remembered that in some cases a 
considerable interval has elapsed between the date 
at which the Version was first made and that of 
che earliest MS of it. It is true that in no case 
is the interval as great as the thousand years or 
more which separate the last Heb. book of the OT 
from the earliest MS in which it is preserved to 
us. Of the more important Versions the Bohairic 
may be taken as the most striking instance in 
which the MSS of the Version, with very few 
exceptions, belong to a date very much later 
than that of the Version itself.) We nearly 
always have to measure the interval by centuries, 
and in that time much often happened { to alter 
the original characteristics of the Vernon both in 
regard to the text which underlay them and the 
language in which that text was expressed, and so 
to obscure or distort the light thrown by the MSS 
of a Version on its origin. But, even when we 
have made all necessary allowances, much evidence 
remains which may be used to date and localize 
the origin of a Version. First and foremost comes 
a comparison with the quotations found in Patristic 
writers using the same language. Thus the value 
of the writings of Tatian, Ephraem, and Aphraates 
has been generally recognized in regard to the 
Syriac Versions and their relation to each other, 
though there is divergence of opinion as to the 
actual conclusions to be drawn. Again, a com- 
parison of the Old Latin with the Latin Fathers, 
especially Cyprian and Tertullian, gave Wiseman 
the first clue, which has, however, to be used with 
caution,** to the grouping of the MSS of that 
Version into families. The Patristic quotations 
often help us to date, as well as to localize, the 
text found in a Version. Thus Robert ++ dates the 
Version contained in the Lyons Heptateuch by its 


* De verss. Syr. indole (ed. Semler, 1766), p. 334. 
t See pp. 284, 291. t De doctr. Christ. ii. 11 
§ Walton’s Polyglot, Proleg. § 5. 8. ; 
_|| Hyvernat, tude sur les versions Coptes de la Bible p. LOff 
gives a list of MSS here referred to, with dates. a ra 
§| See below on ‘ Revisions.’ 
is Pare Introd. ii. 44; and art. OLD Latin Versions in 
ol. iii. 
tt Hept. Partis poster. versio e cod. Lugd. p. xxvii ff. 


agreement with the Quotations of Lucifer of 
Cagliari, and its differences from those of Ambrose 
and Augustine.—Another argument in regard to 
the date and origin of Versions is furnished by the 
order in which the books of the Bible are given, or 
the Canon of Scripture which is implied.* This 
argument has been used to refer the Peshitta to 
a date prior to that at which all the Catholic 
Epistles and the Apocalypse were included in the 
Canon. : 

Other arguments in regard to origin are derived 
from linguistic considerations, and from notes by 
scribes and others in the margin of the text or else- 
wherein the MSS. At the same time, in regard to 
all these it has to be remembered that data which 
seem at first sight to be coeval with the Version, 
and to throw light on its origin, may have been 
either carried over from the text on which the 
Version was based, or introduced later by some 
scribe.+ Instances of these possibilities are afforded 
by liturgical notes, text divisions, dialectical pecu- 
liarities of spelling, ete. etc. 

2. Revisions.—The constant use of the Versions 
from the date at which they were made onwards 
required the multiplication of copies. This neces- 
sarily involved the introduction of numerous un- 
intentional errors, and gave occasion for linguistic 
or grammatical changes, and led also to a com- 
parison of the text contained in the Version with 
that of other authorities. The best-known instances 
are afforded by the work of Origen on the LXX, 
and Jerome on the Old Latin. As to such re- 
visions we have the evidenee of direct statements, 
and that of the MSS themselves. We have the 
well-known passage in Jerome’s letter to Damasus, 
in which he refers to errors introduced not only by 
vitiosi interpretes, but also by presumtores imperiti 
and librarii dormitantes. This led him to his 
work of revision, of which the Vulgate was the 
result. Later on in the history of the same 
Version, the recurrence of the same kind of cor- 
ruptions, and growing uncertainty as to the right 
text, led to such revisions as those of Aleuin at 
the end of the 8th cent. and those of the Biblia 
Correctoria in the 13th. Such formal revisions as 
those mentioned in connexion with the Latin 
Version find parallels in many other languages. 

They involved the removal of copyists’ errors of 
various kinds, and also changes in the Version 
itself, such as the translation of words which had 
been in the first instance merely transliterated, the 
substitution of current and approved words for 
those which were obsolete or provincial, a greater 
consideration for grammar and usage, which had 
been perhaps sacrificed to secure greater fidelity, 
as it was thought, to the words and sense of the 
original. 

Again, in the revisions, reference was sometimes 
made to the text contained in MSS on the autho- 
rity of which the Version was based, and to other 
Versions. That this was so we know from definite 
statements such as that made by Thomas of 
Harkel, who tells us that in his revision of the 
Philoxenian Syriac, in A.D. 616, he used ‘two or 
three accurate Greek MSS in the Enaton of 
Alexandria,’ and the readings derived from that 
source make the marginal readings of the Version 
of great value. Similar statements as to the use 
of Greek MSS for revision are made in regard to 
several other Versions, and it would be an oLvious 
thing for a critical reviser to do. 

But the influence of other authorities besides 
the original text in these revisions has to be 
remembered. The influence of the Vulgate will 


* See below, p. 854 f. 

t Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 53. 

t In some cases the later Versions were more literal than the 
earlier, e.g. that of Aquila and the Philoxenian Syriac. 
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be a ease in point. And in dealing with pheno- 
mena which suggest such influence it must not be 
forgotten, as is sometimes done, that the true 
explanation of the resemblances of two Versions 
may often be, not that they are derived one from 
the other, but that both are independently trace- 
able to MSS of the Greek, which have a similar 
type of text. 

These revisions differed greatly both in extent 
and in character, and occasionally it is matter for 
argument which is the revised and which the un- 
revised text. Sometimes, as in the case of Origen’s 
revision of the LX.X, they have created a chasm in 
the history of the text which it is well-nigh im- 
possible to bridge over. Sometimes—and in con- 
sidering the temper in which these revisions would 
be conducted this isimportant—we meet with great 
reluctance to change what was old and familiar 
even though it was wrong.* The old was therefore 
retained in part. Thus, in the case of the Latin 
Version, the Old Latin renderings survived side 
by side with those of the Vulgate for some cen- 
turies. Berger} notices that the use of OL sur- 
vived in Bohemia as late as the 15th cent. Gregory 
the Great in his Preface to Job says, wt comproba- 
tionis causa exigit nune novam nune veterem per 
testimoniaassumo. Walafrid Strabo (Pref. ad Gloss. 
Ord.) speaks of it as something recent, that the Ver- 
sion of Jerome was in general use when he wrote 
in the 9th cent. —Hieronymi translatione nune 
ubique utitur tota Romana ecclesia licet non in 
omnibus libris. Tt is clear from what has been said 
in regard to revisions which may have been made 
by private persons without any historical notice of 
the fact, that they constitute the main difficulty 
of the student in his attempt to recover the text of 
the Version in its original form. But it is obvious 
that the amount of success attained in surmount- 
ing this difficulty will be the measure of the cer- 
tainty with which arguments may be built on the 
data afforded by the texts contained in the MSS 
of Versions. And it is to this end that these MSS 
have to be grouped as far as possible into families, 
which often indicate the nature and extent of the 
revision, and show that some MSS contain an un- 
revised, others a revised, form of the Version.+ 

3. Printed Editions. —It is necessary to warn the 
student against the indiscriminate use of printed 
editions as evidence of the true text, and also 
against statements which rest only on such 
editions. In days gone by it was often accident 
rather than choice which determined what MS or 
MSS should be used; nor had the editor the ideas 
which prevail at present either as to the minute 
accuracy required for a critical edition, or as to 
the collection of material necessary for it. Thus 
Uscan, the first editor of the Armenian Version 
(1668), admits that he introduced several passages 
from the Latin without any MS authority. Again, 
in the Roman edition of the Ethiopic of 1548, the 
lacune in the Ethiopic MS used were translated 
from Greek MSS and the Vulgate. Similar un- 
favourable criticisms must be made of most of the 
older editions of the Versions as deficient in regard 
to the MSS used, or to the way in which they were 
used, or both. This makes it necessary to accept 
with caution the evidence of the Versions even as 
quoted by Tischendorf in the apparatus criticus of 


* Augustine (Zp. 71, ed. Benedict, vol. ii. p. 161) writes to 
Jerome as to the uproar caused by Jerome’s Version reading 
hedera instead of the familiar cucurbita in Jon 48. Another 
case is that of the congregation which persisted in chanting 
jloriet for florebit. This false conservatism in perpetuating mis- 
takes is not obsolete, as may be seen by the refusal to correct 
the obvious mistakes (¢.g. Is 93) of the English Bible of 1611. 

+ Histoire dela Vulgate, p. 74. ; ; 

t This division of the MSS of a Version against each other 
may be seen in any critical edition of a Version, e.g. that of the 
Vulgate; and in regard to some of the less accessible, in Dr. 
Sanday’s Appendices ad Novum Test. iii. 
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his Novwm Testamentum, for he relied in many cases 
on such imperfect editions.* The more critical use, 
and the danger of quoting vaguely, may be seen 
from a reference to the second and third appen- 
dices to Lloyd’s Greek Testament, edited by Dr. 
Sanday, and referred to in the note below. Much 
has been done, and is being done, in preparing 
adequate and accurate critical editions of the most 
important Versions such as the LXX, the Latin, 
the Syriac, the Egyptian, and others. When these 
are complete, the student will be able to handle 
the material with confidence. The editors will 
probably in no case formulate any text as that of 
the original Version, but will print the text of 
some one MS, and leave the student to draw his 
own conclusion from the apparatus criticus. They 
will, as a rule, not attempt to give the readings of 
all the known MSS, as Holmes and Parsons did in 
their monumental work on the Septuagint, but 
only the evidence of those MSS the texts of which 
are in any sense important for the reconstruction 
of the history of the Version. 

ii. METHOD OF USE, AND PRECAUTIONS TO BE 
OBSERVED.—I'rom what has been said as to the 
general characteristics of the history of Versions, 
and the state in which their evidence is available 
for the student, it is clear that their accurate use 
depends on the observance of certain critical rules, 
some of which (1) are common to all the authori- 
ties used for recovering an ancient text, while 
(2) others are peculiar to the use of Versions as 
evidence. 

1. (a) Each MS of the Version has to be carefully 
examined with reference to its date, the care with 
which it has been copied, the text on which it 
seems to be based, and its relation to other MSS 
of the Version. Tertullian’s canon, id verius quod 
prius, may be accepted as a starting-point. But it 
is often difficult, as we have seen, to determine the 
date from the evidence of the MS itself, which is 
often all that is available. Nor is age an invariable 
guide as to the value of the text contained in a MS, 
for some late MSS may be copied from good early 
ones. Thus each MS has to be weighed in refer- 
ence to the degree of accuracy with which it seems 
to present the text as it left the hand of the trans- 
lator, and in reference to other MSS containing 
texts which have been definitely identified with par- 
ticular dates or localities. (6) It has further to be 
remembered that the different parts of the Bible, 
and in many cases even the separate books, though 
they have come to be united in one MS, may have 
had a different origin and textual history in the case 
of the Versions, just as in the case of Greek MSS 
of the NT. The earliest Versions were made when 
the books of the Bible circulated either separately 
or in small collections, and at no time till the 7th 
or 8th cent. do we meet with a complete MS of 
any Version of the whole Bible, and the text, even 
of such complete MSS, we should expect to have 
been derived from MSS which contained only parts 
of the Bible, and therefore had not an identical 
history. It is possible, to take one instance, that 
the difficulties in reducing Tertullian’s quotations 
to a system may be in part due to his having used 
separate MSS, say, of St. Paul’s Epistles. Again, 
within a group of books, such as the Pentateuch, 


* Thus Lightfoot (Colossians, p. 246 n.) writes as follows :— 
‘The readings of the Memphitic [or Bohairic] version are very 
incorrectly given even by the principal editors such as Tregelles 
and Tischendorf, the translation of Wilkins being commonly 
adopted though full of errors, and no attention being paid to 
the various readings of Boetticher’s text’ ; and again (7b. p. 247), 
‘the true readings of the Syriac version are just the reverse 
of those assigned to them even by the chief critical editors, 
Tregelles and Tischendorf.’ In J7ASt, i. 611, it is noticed 
that Tischendorf often omits altogether the renderings of 
Philoxenian Syriac. The time has almost come for a new 
edition of Tischendorf, but this will not be possible till critical 
editions of the separate Versions and Fathers are available. 
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where we might have expected uniformity, we find 
that the Old Latin fragments at Lyons, Wiirzburg, 
and Munich stand in quite different relations to 
each other in the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers—a fact which shows that the Old Latin 
text in those MSS had a separate history in these 
separate books. 

2. (a) The two considerations just mentioned 
depend on the fortunes of the Version after it left 
the hand of the translator, and are not especially 
characteristic of Versions; but there are others 
which are peculiar to translations as such. Thus 
we have to ascertain whether a Version is primary 
or secondary, i.e. derived directly from the text, 
which it is to be used to restore, or indirectly 
through the medium of another translation. 


Perhaps the best-known illustration will be afforded by the 
Latin Psalter.* Of this book we have (i.) the text of the Old 
Latin Psalter as contained, for instance, in MS 11947 of the 
Bibliotheque National; (ii.) the Roman Psalter, the first 
revision of Jerome made in A.D. 383 with the help of the xav4 
text of the LXX; (iii.) the Gallican Psalter, made in A.D. 385 
according to the hexaplar text of the LXX, the present Vulgate 
Psalter; (iv.) the Psalteriwm Hebraicwm, begun some years 
later, and based on a Heb. text. In the well-known Codex 
Cavensis of the Latin Bible we have the third and fourth, and 
on the margin extracts from the first. We also find quadruple 
Psalters. 

One more illustration may be taken, and in this case not from 
a MS, but from an edition, of a Version, viz. Erpenius’ edition 
of the Arabic of A.D. 1616. Here the Gospels preserve a trans- 
lation from the Greek, and are therefore a primary Version ; 
the Acts, Pauline Epistles, and three Catholic Epistles pre- 
serve a translation from the Peshitta; the other Catholic 
Epistles and the Apocalypse a Version from some other source. 
Sometimes one language preserves both primary and secondary 
Versions, as, for instance, the Armenian does. Sometimes it 
is a matter of argument whether a Version is primary or 
secondary. 


It will be obvious that the chief value of 
secondary Versions is in regard to the primary 
from which they are taken; those derived from 
the LXX, for instance, are useful to determine 
the history of the Septuagint and only indirectly 
to restore a right Hebrew text, and the Armenian 
will help in restoring the original text of the Old 
Syriac from which it was in part translated. 

(4) Another point which is of the first import- 
ance in drawing conclusions as to particular read- 
ings implied by a Version, is the capacity and 
intention of the translators in regard to literal- 
ness, accuracy of rendering, and doctrinal or other 
bias. 

The Versions vary very much in their efforts to 
preserve the detter of the text they are trans- 
lating. 

As extreme instances of those which sacrifice language, and 
even clearness, to literalness, may be mentioned Aquila’s ver- 
sion of the OT and the Harklean revision of the Philoxenian. 
These represent one extreme, and at the other we get para- 
phrastic renderings which are content with giving the general 


sense. As a rule, however, the mean is observed between 
undue literalness and undue laxity. 


In regard to accuracy of translation, it may be 
said generally that the Versions were made by 
persons of competent knowledge in regard to both 
of the languages with which they were dealing. 


Exception must be made in some parts or passages of a 
Version. Thus it is difficult to conceive that the Greek in some 
parts of the LXX can have conveyed any meaning to the trans- 
lator, and the Ethiopic is a Version the value of which must be 
depreciated by such confusions as those between Har cou uEboe 
and zarexouele (Ro 7) or teraryce and tiyrdrnce (Ro 712), t It 
should here be mentioned that accuracy of translation does not 
require that the same word should always have the same 
equivalent in the Version, and this possibility often causes 
uncertainty in the conclusions which may be drawn (see below) 
And it may be remembered that even mistaken renderines may 
be helpful: thus the rendering negleait of e of the Ola Latin at 
Mk 5%6, though wrong, supports tzpaxstres as against pases 
and all attempts to translate devreperpary at Lk 61, even if un. 


succesatil; witness to the existence of some epithet attached to 
TuPpArH. 


* See Berger, Histoire dela Vulgate, p : ‘ 
Ri pes gate, pp. 180, 131, and Index, 


t See Tregelles in Smith's DB iji. 1614, 


Of any doctrinal bias the early Versions show 
little trace, though we often find in the Fathers 
complaints of falsification, which cannot, however, 
be maintained, 

As possible instances of intentional alteration may be men- 
tioned the Nestorian substitution of leavened for unleavened 
bread at 1 Co 58, a tendency towards Encratite views in the 
Syriac version of 1 Co 72:6-7, and more clearly in reference to 
the virginity of Mary. Berger* traces the adaptation of various 
Latin MSS at 2 Mac 1246 in regard to a passage bearing on 
prayers for the dead. Ellicott finds ‘a slightly Arian tinge’ in 
the Gothic version of Ph 268. But these are isolated instances, 
which must not, however, be ignored. ; 

When we come to compare Versions made by Roman Catholics 
with other Versions, there is more evidence of a preference for 
words which will support special ecclesiastical positions or views. 
Thus, in the French version of de Sacy, e/devs become prétres, 
in Gn 31) it is la femme who will bruise the serpent’s head, St. 
Paul hopes to be delivered by le mérite des pricres ; and other 
instances might be given.t 


(c) Again, it must be remembered that the power 
and intention of the best translator are limited 
by the material which he has to use, and that in 
two ways. In the first place, one language may be 
incapable of literally reproducing the grammatical 
idioms of another. Thus there are no distinctions 
of gender in Armenian, no neuter in Arabic, no 
passive voice in Bohairic, no article in Latin, and 
therefore these Versions afford no help where 
readings involving such points are being dis- 
cussed. Again, words have to be supplied in a 
translation which were not required in_ the 
original.t Such cases may be indicated in later 
times by the use of italics, but they are a more or 
less modern device and not always accurately 
employed. Somewhat akin to the point now being 
discussed is the ambiguity, which arises as to 
their evidence, in languages like the Syriac and 
Arabic, owing to the system of vowel points. 
Secondly, the translator was hampered not only 
by grammatical but also by dexical difficulties, as 
is the case with the missionary of to-day.§ It is 
true that words could be coined, such as semini- 
verbius, to represent omepuoddyos (Ac 1715), camum 
mittes to translate kynudces (1 Co 9%), or in more 
modern times (as in Sir John Cheke’s version) 
hundreder for centurion. ‘Transliteration offers 
another device, adopted frequently in the case 
of the oldest Versions, but the result is not an 
effective or an intelligible translation. Another 
and more important consideration, which affects, 
however, the exegetical rather than the critical 
use of Versions, is that the words used by the 
translator must often suggest either more or less 
than the expression translated. This is a difficulty 
which is felt, for example, in rendering the NT 
into Chinese.|| 

(d) It must be remembered in connexion with 
the literary side of translations that a translator 
will not always use one word or expression, and 
one only, to render any particular word or expres- 
sion of the original. As instances where the Eng- 
lish Bible shows this freedom in translation we 
may refer to the equivalents given for rapak’iarw 
in Lk 24, Jn 20°;!, or the various renderings of 
mpaitwpioy : similarly, the word ‘dyouos is trans- 
lated in five different ways’ in the NT. Other 
Versions will provide a number of instances of a 
like kind.** The point is important in connexion 


* Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 23. 

+ Revue de Théologie, ii. 1, 311. 

t See below, p. 853». 

§ Ci. Life of H. Calloway, bishop of Caffraria, pp. 249-250, 
as to the Kaffir and Zulu languages ; and for difficulties in con- 
pein with Hindustani see Church Missionary Gleaner, Oct. 

|| See correspondence in the Guardian for 1899 on the 
Chinese rendering for ‘ priest.’ 

4] Plummer’s St. Luke, p. 506. 

** Thus Westcott, Hpisties of St. John, p. xxvii, notices that 
tueev in three successive verses of the Epistle is trans)»ted by 
observare, custodire, servare. 
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with the use of Versions for critical purposes, 
because it reminds us that we cannot argue from 
a variation in the translation to a similar varia- 
tion in the original. Versions, therefore, often 
fail to give assistance where there is a doubt 
between two words of almost the same meaning, 
or between two words which the translators may 
possibly not have differentiated.* 

(e) It is perhaps hardly necessary, after what 
has been said as to necessary precautions, to give 
a reminder that the evidence of Versions can be 
used only at first hand, and not through the 
medium of a translation. Many of the scholars 
who first used the Oriental Versions for purposes 
of textual criticism had to rely on Latin trans- 
lations of them, and many misstatements of the 
evidence have resulted, and may easily be perpetu- 
ated, even from the apparatus criticus of such an 
authority as Tischendorf’s 8th ed. of his Novwm 
Testamentum.+ 

lll. USES OF THE VERSIONS.—(q) It is only if we 
bear all these points in mind, as of possible im- 
portance in connexion with the evidence of a 
Version in a particular passage, that we are in a 
proper position to consider the most important 
of the uses which may be made, especially of the 
early translations, viz. their wse in textual criticism. 
(1) We have three different classes of authorities 
for determining the text of the Bible, viz. MSS 
of the original Hebrew or Greek text, Versions, 
and Patristic Quotations. 
last two is that they enable us to a great extent 
to date and localize particular readings found in 
the MSS, and thus provide us with the means by 
which to reconstruct the history of textual changes 
in a way which would be quite impossible from the 
MSS alone. An obvious instance of this may be 
found in the way in which Versions and Patristic 
Quotations enable us to trace back the readings 
of the so-called ‘Western’ text of the NT to the 
2nd cent., a date nearly 200 years before that to 
which our oldest MSS of the Greek are assigned. 
Without their help we might well have said that 
readings of this kind belonged to a much later 
date, and might be dismissed as unimportant. 
From the Versions we also see not only the an- 
tiquity but the wide prevalence of this so-called 
‘Western’ text, for its readings are found not 
only in properly called Western authorities, such 
as the MSS of the Old Latin Version, but also in 
the early Syriac Version. We see, therefore, how 
misleading this term ‘ Western’ is. On the other 
hand, caution has to be observed in using Versions 
to localize a particular text, for the Sahidic and 
Bohairic, though both connected with Egypt, 
represent different Greek texts. 

(2) In estimating the value of the evidence of 
Versions it may be assumed that they are based 
directly or indirectly on MSS of the original 
text, and therefore allowance has not to be made, 
as in the case of Patristic Quotations, for the 
possibility of quotations from memory. Further, if 
they preserve for us the readings of MSS of the 
original text, then those MSS in the case of the 
earliest and most important Versions are consider- 
ably older than any which have come down to us. 
Thus the MSS of the Hebrew on which the LXX 
was based must be about 1000 years older than 
any Hebrew MS which survives to the present 
day, and the MSS which were used by the earliest 
translators of the NT into Syriac, Latin, or 
Egyptian, if they are assigned to the 2nd cent., 


* See Westcott and Hort, Notes on Select Readings, Ac 1129. 
As between “Baanvas and ‘Baagyuords, ‘versions are ambiguous : 
they express only ‘‘ Greeks,” but would naturally be at a loss to 
provide a distinctive rendering for so rare and so peculiar a 
word as‘ Eaayuor ‘s.’ See also Ac 61 929, y nee. 

+ See Gregory, Prolegomena, p. 805 ; Studia Diblica, ii. 212 £.; 
and what has been said above on ‘ Editions.’ 
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will be nearly 200 years older than or B. The 
primary Versions may therefore, with the limita- 
tions already noticed, be regarded as MSS of the 
original text, and used to correct the readings of 
those MSS of the original text which have come 
down to us. 

(8) But, from what has been already said above, 
great caution has always to be used in estimating 
the value of their evidence and drawing conclu- 
sions, and in a large number of cases their evi- 
dence, without the corroboration of other autho- 
rities, has to be ignored or discounted, because 
the introduction of the readings they support can 
be sufficiently explained. Thus we may find in 
them additions to the original text, but these 
may be inserted for grammatical reasons,* or 
may be explanations necessary for the readers. 
On the other hand, we may find omissions ; but 
these may be due to a desire for compression, or 
may have been left out because of their difliculty.+ 
Again, in the case of synonyms, the evidence of 
Versions must be regarded and treated as ambigu- 
ous, unless an inductive examination has shown 
that the usage allows a positive conclusion.t 

The history of the use of the Versions for critical 
purposes goes back to the first great textual critic, 
Origen, who in his Hexapla compared the Heb. 
text with that of the LXX derived from it. 
Similarly, Jerome makes many references to the 
evidence to be drawn from Versions. One in- 
stance may suffice. He refuses to use a certain 
recension of text, cum multarum gentiwm linguis 
Seriptura ante translata doceat falsa esse que 
addita sunt. 

After the invention of printing, the first Version 
to be used critically was the Latin Vulgate, from 
which the Complutensian edition derived the text 
1 Jn 575, Erasmus also used the same Version to 
make good the deficiencies of his Greek MS of the 
Apocalypse. A little later Beza (1519-1605) for his 
Geneva edition quoted Tremellius’ edition of the 
Syriac of 1569, and for part of the NT (Acts, 
1 2 Cor.) used also the readings of an Arabie Ver- 
sion. In the Polyglots of Antwerp (1569-72) and 
Paris (1630-33) we do not find more than the 
Versions already mentioned, the Antwerp edition 
having only the Latin and Syriac. Walton in 
the London Pelyglot (1654-7) printed in the fifth 
volume, which contains the N'l’, the Ethiopic as 
well as the Syriac, Vulgate, and Arabic, and, for 
the Gospels, the Persian Version. A few years 
later Bishop Fell, in his edition of the NT of 1675, 
professes to give variants ex plus centum MSS 
codicibus et antiquis versionibus, Among the latter 
he quotes, and is the first to quote, the Bohairic 
and Gothic, but he uses them only here and there, 
and not systematically. The Versions were used 
more fully by Mill in his famous edition of 1707. 
He first ‘accorded to the Vulgate and the Old 
Latin the importance they deserve,’§ and had a 
slight knowledge of Syriac, but for the other 
Versions had to be content to rely on Latin trans- 
lations often inexact, and so his use of the Versions 
may well have been ‘the weakest part’ in his 
monumental contribution to biblical criticism. 
The name of Bentley (1662-1742) is important for 
our present purpose because of the attention he 


* Thus Jerome, quoted by Alford at Eph 522, says, hoe quod in 
lat. exemplis additum est subdite sint in greecis editionibus 
non habetur sed hoc magis in greeco intelligitur quam im 
latino. 

+ So Jerome (quoted by Burgon) at 1 Co 79 says, in Latinis 
codicibus ob dificultatem translationis hoc penitus non wW- 
venitur. 

+ Of this the index at the end of the fifth fasciculus to the 
Oxford Vulgate would give illustrations. Thus from two 
successive words we find that &ywv.GecJus is rendered by several 
Latin words, and, on the other hand, ‘«i#y semper redditur 
seeculum.’ 

§ Scrivener, ii. 201. 
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gave to a critical edition of the Latin Version.* 
The next critic who needs to be noticed in con- 
nexion with the use of the Versions is Wetstein 
(1693-1754), who inshis Prolegomena (1730), besides 
giving us the ordinarily used notation for our MSS, 
‘bestowed great pains on the Versions.’ Alter, in 
his edition of the Greek Testament of 1786-7, be- 
sides some readings from Wilkins’ edition of the 
Bohairic, quotes also from four MSS of the Slavonic 
Version and 7 of the Old Latin. Before we leave 
the 18th cent., reference must be made to the labori- 
ous work of Holmes and Parsons on the LXX, for 
their edition of which they quoted the Old Latin, 
Syriac, Egyptian, Arabic, Georgian, Armenian, and 
Slavonic. In every case the help of experts in the 
several languages was procured, but the permanent 
value of the work bears no relation to the time and 
labour expended on it, because the time had not 
yet come when the material was adequately or 
scientifically collected, and the collators were not 
all equally trustworthy. 

Griesbach, at the beginning of the 19th cent., is 
important in connexion with the use of Versions, 
not only because of his quotations of the Gothic, 
Armenian, and Philoxenian, but also, and more 
especially, because he was the first to assign them 
a place in the families of text which Bengel had 
introduced. Thus to the Alexandrian recension he 
assigned the Egyptian and some other Versions, to 
the Western the Old Latin and Vulgate, and to 
the Byzantine the vast majority of the Versions. 
Lachmann (1793-1851) ‘restored the Latin Versions 
to their proper rank in the criticism of the NT,’ + 
but did not use the Syrian and Egyptian Versions. 
In Westcott and Hort’s summary of the history of 
the Greek text of the NT the Versions, of course, 
find a place. Thus the Bohairic and, with some 
exceptional readings, the Sahidic are included 
among authorities for the neutral text, the Old 
Latin and Old Syriac among those for the Western 
text, some readings of the Bohairie and Sahidic are 
Alexandrian, while the vast majority belong to the 
group of authorities which contain a ‘Syrian’ or 
revised text. But one of the important points 
which recent examination of the Egyptian Versions 
has tended to establish, is, that the Bohairic does 
not represent the primitive form of the Egyptian 
Version so well as the Sahidic. This would involve 
a weakening of their theory that the neutral text 
is Invariably right. 

At the present time it would be agreed by textual 
critics that a// the Versions, just as even the latest 
cursive MSS, have to be examined at any rate to 
see whether they have any contribution to make to 
textual criticism ; but the main energy of scholars 
is being devoted to the collection, and proper 
arrangement, of the materials available and 
necessary for a proper estimate of the history and 
text of each Version. When this has been satis- 
factorily done, and good critical editions are 
available, but not till then, it will be possible to 
give each Version its due weight in the scale of 
evidence, after making allowance for the changes 
it has undergone in the course of its history, 
and taking account of the disagreement between 
different MSS of the same Version. 

The notation adopted for the Versions, as for the 
other authorities for the text of the NT, is that 
used by Tischendorf in the 8th ed, of his Novwan 
Testamentwm, and described fully by him, and by 
other authorities since. Some modifications have 
been made owing to further study, as, for example 
in regard to the names now generally given to the 
Egyptian Versions, and some additions have to be 
made for reference to material which has become 
available since the publication of his edition, such 


* See Wordsworth and White’s Vulgate, i, xy 
t Scrivener, ii. 235, ee 


as the Sinaitic MS of the Syriac. But the general 
outlines of the notation will probably remain the 
same. In the case of separate MSS of the Versions, 
that notation used by the editors of the standard 
editions which have already appeared or are in pre- 
paration—e.g. Wordsworth and White’s Vulgate, 
Brooke and Maclean’s Septuagint, Horner’s Bo- 
hairic, Gwilliam’s Peshitta, ete.—will, it is hoped, 
be adopted to prevent confusion and double nomen- 
clature, such as is necessary in the cases of many 
cursive MSS of the Greek ‘Testament owing to the 
different notation of Scrivener and Gregory. 

(6) The most striking instance of the exegetical 
value of a Version is to be found in the LXX, and 
the light it throws on the NT. Bishop Pearson 
wrote as follows on this point :— 

LX viralis versio ad Novum Testamentum recte intelligen- 
dum et accurate explicandum perguam necessaria est. This 
judgment is quoted by Dr. Swete* as ‘justified’ by the facts.t 
In regard also to the meaning of the Hebrew, ‘it is never safe to 
neglect their interpretations even if in the harder contexts it is 
seldom to be trusted. Indirectly, at least, much may be learned 
from them, and their wildest exegesis belongs to the history of 
hermeneutics and has influenced thought and language to & 
remarkable degree.’ On the other hand, ‘transliterations, 
doublets, confused and scarcely intelligible renderings reveal 
the fact that in difficult passages they were often reduced to 
mere conjecture.’ 

The Latin Version, again, has a very important 
place in the history of biblical exegesis in_ the 
West. The opinion of Dr. Routh, endorsed by 
Dean Burgon,t that the Vulgate offers the best 
commentary on the NT, can hardly be justified. 
There are, indeed, many passages where the Vul- 
gate has erred, and has influenced the English 
Bible of 1611 through the medium of earlier 
renderings, ¢.g. Lk 21, Mt 16-2, Ro 28 ete. It 
is not, however, possible to exaggerate its general 
influence on the formation of theological language, 
and indirectly on the exegesis of the many Versions 
which were made from it during the Middle Ages. 
These two Versions stand, however, in an excep- 
tional position. Of most of the others the exegetical 
value is not great.§ In the OT they were, for the 
most part, secondary, and derived from the LXX ; 
while for the NT we are as well able as the trans- 
lators to ascertain the meaning of the Greek. 
Nor do the Versions give much help in regard to 
difficult words or constructions, such as émovctos, 
vapdos mioTiKy, Tuyun, émiBarwy Exrae, and the like ; 
indeed they sometimes omit the difficulty alto- 
gether.|| They are, however, even in these cases 
interesting, because they preserve for us an early 
traditional rendering. 

(c) The use which may be made of the Versions 
in regard to the history of the Bible, the Canon, ete., 
may be illustrated both from the Old and the New 
Testament. The importance of their evidence, 
as in the case of their use for textual criticism, 
consists in our being able by this means to localize 
the phenomena with which we meet. 


The most obvious instance is the evidence which is afforded 
by the Versions in regard to the inclusion or exclusion of the 
Apocalypse. Both the Syriac and the Bohairic Versions indicate 
that that book was not included in the Canon of the NT when 
they weremade. Another instance—and this affects the arrange- 
ment of the books of the Bible—may be found in the so-called 
Western order of the Gospels found in the MSS of the Latin 


* Introd, to the OT in Greek (p. 457). Dr. Swete sums up the 
question as follows: ‘On the one hand, the interpreter [i.e. of 
the N T] ought not to be led astray by visions of the solidarity 
of “Biblical Greek.” . . . On the other hand, the student of 
the NT will make the LXX his starting-point in examining the 
sense of &ll words and phrases which . . . passed into Pales- 
tinian use through the Greek OT, and in their passage received 
the impress of Semitic thought and life.’ 

t Swete, L.c. p. 446. 

t Lives of Twelve Goad Men, pp. 76, 77. 

§ Walton, however, in his Prolegomena, § 5. 3, says, sensum 
clarius eaplicant ita ut pro pluribus commentariis versio unica 
imservire possit, 


| See Pesh. (Ac 1928) and Jerome’s 
See as ) ne’s words, quoted above, 
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Version and elsewhere.* Again, the varying position of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews which is found in the Bohairic between 
2'Thess, and 1 Tim.,in the Sahidic between 2 Cor. and Gal., affords 
evidence as to early uncertainty about the Pauline authorship. 
From the OT, illustrations may be found in the variations be- 
tween the Canon of the Hebrew, LXX, and Vulgate, and the 
light thrown on the history of the OT Canon.t While the order 
of books in ‘the Law’ was fixed at the time the LXX translation 
was made, that of the books contained in the groups of ‘the 
Prophets’ and ‘the Writings’ was not; and evidence of this is 
found in the variations in order between the LXX and Hebrew. 
Again, within certain books, such as Exodus and Jeremiah, we 
find a difference in the arrangement of material between the 
LXX and Hebrew, and in 1 Sam. a somewhat similar phenome- 
non meets us, 


These facts take us back behind the formation 
of the Canon, on which the facts already mentioned 
afford evidence, and can be used for the light they 
throw on the composition of the separate books. 
Of course it is only in the very earliest Versions 
that such a use of the Versions as is here referred 
to can be made. And, conversely, these pheno- 
mena, as we have already noticed, are important 
in helping us to date those Versions in which they 
occur. 

(Z) It would-be out of place in a Bible dictionary 
to go at any length into the literary and philologi- 
cal interest of the Versions, but this part of the 
subject cannot be wholly omitted. It will be 
obvious how great this interest must be when we 
call to mind that in nearly every language the 
earliest monuments preserved to us consist of 
translations of the Bible. In many cases (e.g. 
Gothic, Armenian, Slavonic, etc.) we are told that 
alphabets were devised for the express purpose of 
these translations. Translations of the Bible, 
then, take us to the cradle of nearly every written 
modern language, and they not only give us our 
earliest information as to written languages, but 
they have exercised an important influence on 
their subsequent history by fixing the dialect 
which was to prevail as the literary dialect. As 
instances of this, the influence of the translations of 
Wyclif and Luther on the literary development of 
English and German may be mentioned ; and of a 
somewhat similar kind was the influence of Hus’s 
Bible in fixing the orthography of Bohemian or 
Chekh. 

Again, when we pass to the early history of 
printing in any language, the importance of the 
Versions as evidence is clearly seen from the fact 
that the earliest printed books were often transla- 
tions of the Bible. Thus the earliest Russian 
printed book was the Psalter of 1564, and the first 
»rinted book in Hungarian was Komjathy’s trans- 
ae of St. Paul’s Epistles of 1533. 

In emphasizing the philological importance of 
Versions of the Bible, we may point to Gothic and 
Basque, in which almost the only monuments of 
the language consist of translations of the Bible. 
The first of these, scanty as its fragments are, 1s 
by some centuries the oldest monument of the 
Teutonic family. Again, the MSS of the Latin 
Bible illustrate many steps in the process by which 
Latin developed into the later Romance languages 
in their separate forms. 

Literature. — Besides the special literature mentioned in 
connexion with the separate Versions (which see), the following 
books dealing generally, with the subject will be found indis- 
pensable :—Urteat und Ubersetzungen der Bibel (Leipzig, 1897), 
a reprint of the art. ‘ Bibeltext’ in PH, is indispensable both 
for its outline of the whole subject and its references to litera- 
ture. For editions of the Bible in different translations the 
parts of the British Museum Catalogue on Bibles will give the 
titles and some idea of the size of the subject. z 

(1) NT: Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the NT, 
vol. ii. (London, 1894), gives the fullest account in English of the 
Versions of the NT; C. R. Gregory’s Prolegomena, part iii. to 


* See Sanday in Smith’s DB2, p. 1240, art. ‘Gospels.’ 

+ This is worked out fully in the chapter in Swete’s Introduc- 
tion to the OT in Greek which deals with this part of the subject, 
and for the Vulgate in Berger’s Histowre de la Vulgate, pp. 301 fies 
331 ff. 


; Morning Star of the Reformation.’ 
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Tischendorf's Nov. Test. (Leipzig, 1894), gives the fullest list of 

MSS of the Versions of NT; Eb. Nestle, Hinfithrung in das Gr. 

hee (Gottingen, 1899, Eng. tr. 1901), is quite the best recent 
ook. 

(2) OT: The general subject of the Versions of the OT has 
not been so fully treated in English as that of the NT. Mention 
may be made of Wellhausen’s edition of Bleek’s Rinleit. in das 
AT, and Buhl, Text wid Kanon des alten Testament (Leipzig, 
1891, Eng. tr. 1891), and Driver, Notes on the Heb. Text of 
Sam. 1890. Lu. J. M. Bess. 


VERSIONS, ENGLISH.—i. The history of the 
Versions of the English Bible may be said to 
begin with John Wyclif. Previous to his time 
there had been various attempts to render parts 
of the Scriptures into Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman, or Middle-English. But these had not 
only been very fragmentary, but were for the 
most part paraphrases rather than literal trans- 
lations. With Wyelif, however, a new era in 
Bible-translation began, and nothing that concerns 
him can fail to be of interest.* He was born about 
the year 1320 in the vicinity of Richmond in York- 
shire, and when he first comes publicly forward is 
found filling various important posts in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The bold attitude with regard 
to the: Papal Tribute which he took up in a Tract, 
led to his being selected as one of the Royal Com- 
missioners sent to Bruges in 1374 to treat with the 
Papal Nuncio regarding the reservation of bene- 
fices, and from this time may be dated his appear- 
ance as an ardent ecclesiastical reformer—‘ the 
For this end 
he instituted an order of ‘poor priests’ whose 
duty it was ‘faithfully to scatter the seed of God’s 
word,’ and it was to aid them in this work that he 
set about providing them with the Bible in their 
native tongue: The first book translated was the 
Apocalypse, which was followed by a translation 
of the Gospels with a commentary, and soon after 
by versions of the remaining books of the NT, the 
whole being completed by 1380. To this was 
added a translation of the OT principally by one 
of his friends, Nicolas de Hereford, though Wyclif 
himself seems to have supplied the last books and 
about one-third of the Apocrypha, so that about 
the middle of the year 1382 the whole Bible 
was in the hands of the people ‘in their mother 
tongue.’ All this had not been accomplished 
without difficulty and even danger. Hereford 
had to flee the country, and Wyclif’s own teach- 


| ing was publicly condemned at a Synod in London 


in 1382. The hostility, however, would seem to 
have been confined to a few persons, notably: 
Archbishop Arundel, for the new translation was 
generally tolerated, and the reformer himself, con- 
trary to his own expectations, was eventually 
allowed to retire to his rectory of Lutterworth, 
where he passed quietly away on the last day of 
the year 1384. 

But the good work was not allowed to stop, and 
in 1388 one of Wyclif’s pupils, now generally 
identified with John Purvey, issued a careful 
revision of his translation, introduced by a most 
interesting Prologue, and accompanied by a num- 
ber of short comments or notes. This version 
quickly took the place of the older one, and was 
largely circulated amongst all classes of the people 
notwithstanding its great cost.| Both versions 
were indeed admirably adapted for popular use, 
being characterized by great homeliness and direct- 
ness of diction. And though many of the words 
and expressions used are now of course obsolete or 

* See especially Lechler’s John Wycliffe and his English Pre- 
cursors, translated and edited by Lorimer ; and cf. ‘The Birth 
and Parentage of Wiclif’ by L. Sergeant in the Atheneum for 
March 12th and 26th, 1892. 

+ Forshall and Madden, in the preparation of their great work 
on Lhe Wyclifite Versions, 1850, were able to examine ‘nearly 
150 MSS containing the whole or parts of Purvey’s Bible, the 
majority of which were written within the space of forty years 
from its being finished’ (Preface, p. xxxiif.). 
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inappropriate, it is wonderful, when the spelling 
is modernized, how little they differ as a whole 
from our AV. One great blemish they of necessity 
ossess. They are only translations of a trans- 
lation, being made from the Latin Vulgate ; and 
it was left to another with improved facilities to 
carry on the work so auspiciously begun, and 
more than ‘any other man to give its character- 
istic shape to our English bible’ (Westcott, 
General View of the History of the English Bible’, 
1872, p. 24). 

ii. That other was William Tindale, and, though 
there is still considerable uncertainty regarding 
many of the facts of his life, it is now generally 
agreed that he was born at Slymbridge in Glou- 
cestershire about the year 1484,* and that after 
studying at Oxford he proceeded to Cambridge in 
1515, where the fame of Erasmus’ lectures still 
lingered. In 1521 he returned to his native 
county as chaplain and tutor in the family of Sir 
John Walsh of Little Sodbury, and while there is 
credited with the resolution to which his whole 
after-life was devoted, saying in controversy with 
a clerical opponent, ‘If God spare my lite, ere 
many years [ will cause a boy that driveth the 
plough shall know more of the Scripture than thou 
doest.’ In pursuance of this purpose he went up 
to London two years later, in the hope of executing 
his task under the patronage of Bishop Tunstall ; 
but after a year of anxious waiting the conviction 
forced itself upon him, ‘not only that there was 
no room in iny lord of London’s palace to translate 
the NT, but also that there was no place to do it 
in all England’ (Pref. to Pentateuch). 

Voluntarily, therefore, in May 1524, Tindale 
exiled himself, and after a short stay at Hamburg 
seems to have visited Luther at Wittenberg. In 
any case, there can be no doubt that in 1525 he 
was at Coiogne, engaged in bringing out a com- 
plete edition of the NT. His plan was, however, 
discovered by a certain priest John Cochleus, and 
he and his assistant Roye had barely time to 
secure the precious sheets already printed, and 
carry them off to Worms, where either in the 
same or the following year 3000 copies of the first 
printed English NT were issued from the press of 
P. Schoetter the younger. The size of the book 
had been altered from quarto to octavo, probably 
to escape detection ; but shortly afterwards the 
original quarto edition, whose printing had been 
interrupted in Cologne, was also completed. Copies 
of both editions were immediately despatched to 
England, where they were eagerly welcomed. But 
so vigorous were the steps taken against them 
that of the octavo edition only one complete copy 
(with the exception of the title-page) remains ;+ 
while the quarto is known to exist only in a single 
fragment (Mt 1—-22)),+ 5 

After the issue of his Testaments, Tindale 
quietly continued his work abroad, publishing a 
translation of The Five Books of Moses at Marburg 
in 1530, and The Book of Jonah with an interest. 
ing Prologue in 1531.§ An edition of the Book of 
Genesis ‘newly corrected and amended’ appeared 
in 1534, and in the same year there was published 
at Antwerp, “The Newe Testament dylygently 
corrected and compared with the Greek by W illyam 
Tindale,’ in which were included certain ‘Epistles,’ 
or extracts, out of the OT, a Table of Epistles and 

*See William Tyndale, a Biography, 
ed. by Lovett, 1886, p. 24. 

t Now in the Library of the Baptist College at Bristol, and 
reproduced in facsimile in 1862 by Mr. F. Fry. It was’ pre- 
viously reprinted with an introduction by G. Offor in 1836, 
pUSpoC Wace en eA aa Dine ai ae ee ee 
ee iE. pues ror published with a valuable intro- 

§ The former has been reprinted under the editorship of Dr. 


Mombert, and the latter in facsimile with an introduction by 
Mr. Fry. 4 


by R. Demaus, new 


Gospels for Sundays, and ‘some things added’ to 
fill up the blank pages at the end. he book was 
thus in some respects more like a modern Church 
Service Book than an ordinary Testament, while 
the improvements introduced into the text fully 
justified the translator’s claim that he had ‘ weeded 
out of it many faults which lack of help at the 
beginning, and oversight, did sow therein.’ This 
edition has well been described as ‘Tindale’s 
‘noblest monument’; but not even yet was his 
worl: of revision completed. In 1535 there ap- 
peared what is often known as ‘the G. H. Testa- 
ment’ from the initials attached to the second 
title-page, and which were first interpreted by Mr. 
3radshaw (1881) as denoting G. van der Haghen, 
the Antwerp publisher. In this edition the 1534 
text was ‘yet once agayne corrected by Willyam 
Tindale,’ the corrections (there are said to be 
about four hundred of them) proving by their 
very minuteness the translator’s fidelity and zeal. 
Another NT bearing the same date (1535) is re- 
markable for its peculiar orthography, sometimes 
thought to have been purposely adapted to the 
pronunciation of the peasantry (¢.g. ‘faether’ for 
‘father,’ ‘hoeme’ or ‘hoome’ for ‘ home’), but in 
all probability caused by the mistakes of some 
Flemish printer in setting up a foreign language. 
As further showing the rapid spread of Tindale’s 
translations, it may be mentioned that in the fol- 
lowing year (1536) seven, if not eight, editions of 
his N'’ appeared, one of which (in folio) is believed 
to have been the first portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures printed in England.* 

There was to be no return, however, for Tindale 
himself to what he pathetically calls ‘ mine natural 
country,’ for, having been betrayed into the hands 
of his enemies and imprisoned for about a year at 
Vilvorde, near Brussels, he suffered martyrdom 
on Friday, 6th Oct. 1536. With his last words he 
prayed, ‘ Lord! open the king of England’s eyes.’ 

It is impossible here to examine in detail Tin- 
dale’s service to the cause of Bible translation, 
but one or two points may be indicated. (1) 
Foremost amongst these is the independence of 
his work. Attempts have been made to under- 
estimate this, and more particularly to prove him 
on the one hand ‘merely a full-grown Wycliffe,’ 
and on the other to show how largely he borrowed 
from the German Testament of Luther. But 
while Purvey’s revision undoubtedly influenced 
him indirectly by supplying many proverbial ex- 
pressions and technical terms which through it 
had become current, and Luther’s Testament, 
more especially in its Prefaces and marginal Notes, 
was freely consulted and used, Tindale was too 
good a scholar to be slavishly dependent on any 
one,+ and can justly claim the honour of being 
the first in England at any rate (with the possible 
exception of Bede) to go straight to the Hebrew 
and Greek originals.¢ (2) If, however, in his own 
work he was largely independent of others, his 
influence on those who followed him was direct 
and unmistakable. Thus it is to him that we owe 
in great part our religious vocabulary,§ and, what 
is even more important, that freedom from dog- 


* These and many other interesting details will be found in 
A Bibliographical Description of the ditions of the NT, Tyn- 
dale’s Version, in English, by Francis Fry, 1878. 

t According to an eminent German scholar, H. Buschius, who 
met him at Worms in 1526, Tindale was ‘so skilled in seven 
languages, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, English, 
French, that whichever he spoke you would suppose it his 
native tongue’ (Schelhorn, Amenitates Literaria, iv. p. 431). 

{ The Greek Testament which he used was that published by 
Erasmus, edd. of 1519, 1522. 

§ It has been calculated that in the whole of Tindale’s NT 
the number of stranger words, or words that do not occur in 
the AV, is probably below 350, many of which are used once or 
twice only (Moulton, The History of tc English Bible, pp. 
70, 71). Of his work as a whole, our Bibles are said to retain at 
the present day about 80 % in the OT and 90 ¥ in the NT. 
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matic bias and scrupulous fidelity to the exact 
letter of Scripture which have been in general such 
happy features of our English Versions.* (3) It 
would be idle indeed to pretend that Tindale fell 
into no mistakes. Many of his renderings are in- 
correct, others are uncouth, others are paraphrases 
rather than translations. Serious blemishes, too, 
are his constant disregard of connecting particles, 
and his habit of translating the same word in 
diiierent ways even in the same sentence. But, 
take it all in all, his translation is a noble one, 
and its very faults, as Fuller says, are ‘to be 
scored on the account rather of that age, than of 
the author himself.’ 

iii. Nor had Tindale left himself without worthy 
successors. Amongst those who are stated by 
Foxe to have assisted him in translating the 
Pentateuch was one Miles Coverdale (b. 1488, 
d. 1569), who, urged on by Cromwell, now devoted 
himself so steadily to the work of Bible-translation 
that on Oct. 4th, 1535, the first complete printed 
English Bible was issued, the sheets of which are 
believed to have been printed by J. van Meteren 
of Antwerp, and then sold to Nicolson the South- 
wark printer. The original title ran as follows :— 
‘Biblia, The Bible: that is, the Holy Scripture of 
the Olde and New Testament, faithfully and truly 
translated out of Douche and Latyn into Englishe, 
MDXXXV.’ The English printer in substituting a 
new title-page of his own omitted for some reason 
the reference to ‘Douche [German] and Latyn,’ 
and added several preliminary pages containing a 
Dedication to king Henry vii. and a Prologue to 
the Christian Reader, both signed by Coverdale. 
In this Dedication, Coverdale disclaims the position 
of an independent translator, and speaks of having 
‘with a clear conscience purely and faithfully 
translated this out of five sundry interpreters’ 
(now generally identified with Luther, the Zitrich 
Bible, the Vulgate, the Latin version of Pagninus, 
and in all probability Tindale), and to the same 
effect in the Prologue he specially acknowledges 
his indebtedness to ‘ the Dutch interpreters, whom 
(because of their singular gifts and special diligence 
in the Bible) I have been the more glad to follow 
for the most part, according as I was required.’ 

Notwithstanding these admissions, it would be 
wrong, however, to regard Coverdale as a mere 
‘proof -reader or corrector,’ for, while making 
diligent and discriminating use of the different 
authorities within his reach, he supplied many of 
those happy turns of expression which lend so 
much of its charm to our English Bible. This is 
perhaps specially noticeable in the Psalter, of 
which Coverdale’s version in the revised form in 
which it appeared in the Great Bible still retains 
its place in the English Book of Common Prayer. 
Two new editions of Coverdale’s Bible were issued 
by Nicolson in 1537, on the title-page of which 
there now appeared for the first time the significant 
words, ‘Set forth with the Kynges most gracious 
licence.’ The following year found Coverdale 
engaged in biblical work in Paris, and the fruit 
was seen in a Latin-English Testament, of which 
in one year three editions were called for. New 
editions of the Bible appeared in 1550 and 1553.+ 

iv. Other translations now followed in rapid 
succession, one of which is generally known as 
Matthew’s Bible. Its real editor, however, was a 
certain John Rogers, who adopted the alias of 
Thomas Matthew—perhaps, as Foxe suggests, to 


* ‘T call God to record against the day we shall appear before 
our Lord Jesus, to give a reckoning of our doings, that I never 
altered one syllable of God’s word against my conscience, nor 
would this day, if all that is in the earth, whether it be 
pleasure, honour, or riches, might be given me,’—Tindale in 
Letter to Fryth, 1533 (Demaus’ 7'yndale, p. 336). af 

+ A convenient reprint of Coverdale’s Bible of 1535 has within 
recent years been issued by Bagster. 
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hide his connexion with Tindale. As to the close- 
ness of this connexion there can at least be no 
doubt. The whole of the NT and about half the 
OT in the new edition are Tindale’s, while the 
remainder is Coverdale’s. Signs are not wanting, 
however, of critical editorship. Thus in the Psalter 
various readings are introduced in the margin, and 
many technical terms are carefully explained. 
Numerous notes have also been added, many of 
which breathe a spirit of ardent Protestantism, 
and there is a large amount of prefatory matter 
principally from Olivetan’s French Bible (1535). 
Like the second edition of Coverdale’s ible, the 
new version bears to be ‘set forth with the kinges 
most gracyous lycéce,’ and Cromwell, instigated 
by Cranmer, further obtained Henry’s permission 
that ‘the same may be sold and read ot every person, 
without danger of any act, proclamation, or ordi- 
nance heretofore granted to the contrary.’ Hence 
it came about that ‘by Cranmer’s petition, by 
Crumwell’s influence, and by Henry’s authority, 
without any formal ecclesiastical decision, the 
book was given to the English people, which is 
the foundation of the text of our present Bible. 
From Matthew’s Bible—itself a combination of 
the labours of Tyndale and Coverdale—all later 
revisions have been successively formed’ (West- 
cott, History”, p. 73). Its author did not, however, 
escape in the troublous times that followed on 
Mary’s accession. Through the agency of Bonner 
he was imprisoned at Newgate, and on Feb. 4th, 
1555, was burned at the stake, setting a second 
seal to the fourfold seal of martyrdom by which 
the history of our English Bible has been hallowed. 

v. Closely allied to Matthew’s Bible is a version 
bearing the name of Richard Taverner, which 
was published in 1539, and bore to be ‘newly 
recognized with great diligence after most faythful 
exemplars.’ But the changes introduced are not 
as a rule of any great importance, though in the 
NT there are occasional forcible renderings. In 
Mt 21. 22, for example, Dr. Moulton finds in all 
about 40 variations trom Tindale, of which one- 
third are retained in the AV (Aistory, p. 135). 
So far as we know, Taverner’s Bible was only 
once reprinted, in 1549 (Cotton’s Hditions of the 
Bible*, p. 21). 

vi. We have seen already what a steady friend 
of Bible-translation Cromwell had proved himself. 
He was to render it yet another notable service. 
Not wholly satisfied with any version that had 
appeared, he applied to Coverdale early in 1538 to 
undertake a wholly new revision, using Matthew’s 
Bible as his basis ; * and as it was determined that 
the printing should be done in Paris, Coverdale, 
accompanied by one Grafton, at once repaired 
thither. Before, however, the work was com- 
pleted, the Inquisition stepped in, and it was with 
great difficulty that the sheets were saved, and 
the presses sent over to England. ‘There the work 
was soon finished, and in April 1539 the Great 
Bible, as being the Bible ‘in the largest volume,’ 
was issued from the press. It possessed a title- 
page of elaborate design, in which Henry was 
represented as handing ‘the Word of God’ to 
Cranmer and other clergy on his right hand, and 
to Cromwell and various lay-peers on his left ; 
while the contents are described as ‘truly trans- 
lated after the veryte of the Hebrue and Greke 
textes, by ye dylygent studye of dyuerse excellent 
learned men expert in the forsayde tonges.’ There 
can be no doubt, however, that the work was 
principally Coverdale’s, and that in his revision 
of Matthew’s text he made large use of Miinster’s 
Hebrew-Latin version in the OT, and of the Vul- 


* *T am always willing and ready,’ Coverdale had written in 
the Dedication to his Bible, ‘to do my best as well in one 
translation as in another.’ 
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gate and Erasmus in the NT. From the Vulgate 
more especially he introduced a number of various 
readings, but ‘certain godly annotations’ which 
he promised in the Prologue to explain ‘the dark 
places of the text’ never appeared. In 1540 a new 
edition was called for, containing a long Preface 
by Archbishop Cranmer, which has led to its being 
known as Cranmer’s Bible. Five other editions 
followed rapidly within the next eighteen months.” 
From their size and cost these were principally 
used as Church Bibles, and it must have been a 
pleasing sight to see in Old St. Paul’s or in the 
aisle of some country chureh the little group 
round the Great Bible, from which some one more 
educated than the rest read aloud. 

vii. The people, however, were soon to have a 
Bible of their own, and for this we must turn 
again to the Continent. ‘The accession of Mary 
had given a new turn to the ever-varying fortunes 
of our Bible’s history. Cranmer had followed 

togers to the stake, and the public, though appar- 
ently not the private, use of the Scriptures was 
strictly forbidden. Foreseeing what was coming, a 
number of the leading Reformers had taken refuge 
at Geneva, the city of Calvin and Beza, and there, 
as they themselves tell us, ‘we thought we could 
bestow our labours and study in nothing which 
could be more acceptable to God, and comfortable 
to His Church, than in the translating of the 
Scriptures into our native tongue.’ The immediate 
result was the publication in 1557 of a translation 
of the NT alone by one of their number, William 
Whittingham, who, in his Address to the Reader, 
describes his work as specially intended for ‘simple 
lambs.’ And it was doubtless the thought of the 
same class of readers that led to the numerous 
‘annotations of all hard places,’ and to the adop- 
tion for the first time in an English translation of 
the convenient but often misleading division into 
verses. | . 

This Testament was, however, soon cast into the 
shade by the publication in 1560 of a translation 
of the whole Bible, due in the main to the com- 
bined labours of William Whittingham, Thomas 
Sampson, and Anthony Gilby. In size this Gen- 
evan Bible is a moderate quarto, and it is often 
familiarly known as the Breeches Bible from its 
rendering of Gn 3’ (‘They sewed fig-tree leaves 
together, and made themselves breeches’). The 
cost of its production was met by ‘such as were of 
most ability’ in the congregation at Geneva. 

Regarded simply as a translation, the version 
deserves high praise, being based on a careful 
revision of the Great Bible in the OT, and, under 
the influence of Beza’s Latin translation and Com- 
mentary, of Tindale’s latest edition in the NT. 
The changes thus introduced were as a rule marked 
improvements, and many of them were subse- 
quently adopted in the AV. The new version 
was also abundantly supplied with marginal notes 
principally of an explanatory character, and these, 
combined with the convenient size in which it 
appeared, did much to account for the popularity 
which for long it enjoyed, passing as it did through 
160 editions, 60 of them during the reign of Eliza- 
beth alone,§ and continuing to be printed for some 
time even after the publication of the AV in 1611.| 


* From the fact that several of these editions were printed 
by Whitchurch, the Great Bible is sometimes known as Whit- 
church’s. 

+ The scheme which Whittingham adopted was that prepar 
by R. ate Sg the 4th ed. of his Greek NT, pabkoes 
1551. In the O'f the division into verses was already i <ist- 
ence in the Hebrew Bible. Se 

t In 1649 an edition of the AV itself was actually brouel 
with the Genevan notes, evidently for the purpose of Cee 
ing it to public favour. 

§ After 1587 a revised version of the NT made by Lau 
Tomson in 1576 generally took the place of the pantice eetsion : 
_ | The Genevan was the first Bible printed in Scotland in an 
issue generally known as the Bassandyne Bible, from the printer’s + 
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vill. It was not to be expected, however, that 
the successors of Cromwell and Cranmer could 
look with favour on a translation emanating from 
the school of Calvin, and containing so many 
‘prejudicial notes.’ Accordingly, in 1563-64 Arch- 
bishop Parker set on foot a scheme for the revision 
of Coverdale’s version by a number of learned men 
working separately; and in 1568 the Bishops’ 
Bible, so called from the number of bishops en- 
eaged on it, was completed, and a copy presented 
to the queen. An effort was made at the same 
time to secure that it alone should be licensed ‘ to 
draw to one uniformity.’ But, from whatever 
cause, this licence was never granted, and, although 
the version gained a considerable circulation, this 
was due rather to the support accorded to it by 
Convocation than to its own merits.” 

The truth is that as a translation it was marked 
by the inequality inevitable to a work which had 
been sorted out into ‘ parcels’ amongst a number 
of independent workers. In the OT the historical 
books as a rule followed the Great Bible very 
closely; but in the prophetical books greater 
variation was indulged in, many of the changes 
being distinctly traceable to the influence of the 
Genevan Bible. The Psalter was practically a 
new translation; and on this account failed to 
maintain its ground against the version in the 
Great Bible, already endeared by constant use. 
In the 2nd edition of 1587 the two versions were 
printed side by side, but in all later editions 
except one (1585) the old Psalter alone appeared. 
In tue NT, on the other hand, more particularly 
in the 1572 edition, the bishops introduced many 
marked improvements, pointing to a careful study 
of the original text, though their renderings were 
oceasionally marked by cumbrousness and a love 
of mouth-tilling phrases. On the whole, however, 
the influence of the Bishops’ Bible on succeeding 
versions cannot be said to have been very great, 
and, as has already been indicated, it failed to 
oust the Genevan Bible from its place as the 
favourite Bible for household use. The authority 
of the latter was now, however, to be subjected to 
a fresh challenge. 

ix. This came from the Church of Rome, and 
it is again interesting to notice that the new 
version, like the Genevan and Tindale’s, was pro- 
duced in exile. At the beginning of queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign a number of English Romanists had 
taken refuge on the Continent, and in 1582 there 
was published a NT ‘translated faithfvlly into 
English out of the authentical Latin, according to 
the best corrected copies of the same, diligently 
conferred with the Greeke and other editions in 
divers languages, .. . In the English College of 
Rhemes.’ The translation of the OL had been pre- 
viously completed, but ‘for lack of good meanes’ 
its publication was delayed until 1609-10, when it 
came out at Douai. The whole Bible thus issued 
is generally known as the Rheims and Douai 
Bible, and to three men, William Allen, Gregory 
Martin, and Richard Bristow, the credit of its 
production principally belongs. Prefixed to the 
Rhemish N'’ was an elaborate Preface, in which 
the translators warned readers against the then 
existing ‘profane’ translations, laid the odium on 
Protestants of casting ‘the holy to dogges and 
pearles to hogges,’ and claimed tor themselves to 
have at least been ‘very precise and religious’ in 
following their copy, ‘the old vulgar approved 
Latin.’ The new version was thus, like the 


name Thomas Bassandyne (see History of the Bassandyne Bible, 
by W. T. Dobson, 1887); and so firm was the hold it obtained in 
the country, that so recently as towards the close of the 18th 
cent. a Bible of the Genevan translation was still in use in the 
church of Crail in Fifeshire. 


Tee passed through nineteen editions; the last bears the date 
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Wyeclifite versions, only a secondary translation, 
and it was not to be wondered at that the extreme 
literalness at which the translators aimed ‘ word 
for word and point for point’ led often to stilted 
and even unintelligible renderings, and also to the 
introduction of many Latinized terms, many of 
which were afterwards adopted in the AV. ‘The 
charge of theological bias sometimes brought 
against the translators with regard to some of 
these terms is probably without foundation ; but 
the same cannot be said of their notes, which are 
unmistakably and avowedly of a polemical char- 
acter. It need only be further noted that in later 
editions the Douai version has been largely altered 
to bring it more into conformity with— 

x. The Authorized Yersion.—To the history of 
this version we have now come, and, when we 
think of the influence it exerted and is still exert- 
ing, it is the more remarkable that its origin 
should have been of such an incidental, almost 
accidental, character. One of the first acts of king 
James on ascending the throne of England was to 
convene a Conference at Hampton Court Palace in 
January 1604, to hear and determine ‘things pre- 
tended to be amiss in the Church,’ and in the 
course of the second day’s proceedings Dr. Rey- 
nolds, the Puritan leader, threw out the sugges- 
tion ‘that there might be a new translation of 
the Bible, because those which were allowed in the 
reign of king Henry vil. and Edward vi. were 
corrupt and not answerable to the truth of the 
original.’ The suggestion commended itself to 
the king, who had at one time begun a transla- 
tion of the Psalms himself, and he at once pro- 
posed that the new translation should be under- 
taken by ‘the best learned in both the universities, 
after them to be reviewed by the bishops and chief 
learned of the Church ; from them to be presented 
to the Privy Council ; and lastly to be ratified by 
his royal authority ; and so this whole Church to 
be bound unto it and none other.’ He further 
ordered ‘that no marginal notes should be added,’ 
some of those in the Genevan Bible having recently. 
attracted his attention as ‘very partial, untrue, 
seditious, and savouring too much of dangerous 
and traitorous conceits.’ 

Notwithstanding, however, the royal favour 
bestowed upon it, the actual work of translation, 
or rather revision, was not commenced until 1607, 
when the forty-seven revisers (it had been origin- 
ally intended that there should be fifty-four) were 
divided into six companies, of which two sat at 
Westminster, two at Oxford, and two at Cam- 
bridge. Each company was to busy itself in the 
first instance with the separate portion assigned 
to it, but provision was also made for the revision 
of each portion by the other five companies, and 
the whole version thus amended was then to be 
submitted to a select committee representative of 
all the companies for the harmonizing of details 
and final preparation for the press. How far these 
arrangements were rigidly adhered to we cannot 
now determine, for ‘never,’ says Dr. Scrivener, 
who is our principal authority on all that concerns 
this version, ‘ was a great enterprise like the pro- 
duction of our Authorized Version carried out 
with less knowledge handed down to posterity 
of the labourers, their method and order of work- 
ing’ (The Authorized Edition of the Linglish Bible, 
p- 9). We know, however, that in two years 
and nine months the whole work of revision was 
carried through, and in 1611 the new version was 
published. Its full title ran as follows :—‘ The 
Holy Bible, conteyning the Old Testament and 
the New: Newly Translated out of the Originall 
tongues: with the former Translations diligently 
compared and reuised by his Maiesties Speciall 
Comandement. Appointed to be read in Churches. 
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Imprinted at London by Robert Barker, Printer 
to the King’s Most Excellent Majestie. Anno 
Dom. 1611.’* After the title-page came the ful- 
some Dedication to king James, and a most in- 
teresting Preface, generally understood to be the 
work of Dr. Miles Smith, afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester, in which the main principles that had 
guided the translators were set forth.+ 

We cannot now attempt to detail these, or to 
examine the leading internal characteristics of the 
new version ; but it is important to keep in mind 
that, in accordance with the rules that had been 
laid down for their guidance, what the translators 
aimed at was a revision rather than a new transla- 
tion. The basis of their work was the Bishops’ 
Bible; but the versions of Tindale, Matthew, 
Coverdale, Whitchurch (that is, the Great Bible), 
and Geneva were used whenever they were found 
to be more in accordance with the original, so as 
to make, in the translators’ own words, ‘out of 
many good ones one principal good one, not justly 
to be excepted against.’ No marginal notes were 
permitted, ‘but only for the explanation of the 
Hebrew or Greek words which cannot, without 
some circumlocution, so briefly and fitly be ex- 
pressed in the text,’—an exception which was some- 
what liberally interpreted ;{ and ‘such quotations 
of places’ were ‘set down as shall serve for the fit 
reference of one Scripture to another.’§ A new set 
of headings of chapters and columns was also sub- 
stituted for those that had existed in the Genevan, 
and in the Great and Bishops’ Bibles; but the 
dates (mostly from Ussher) with which we are 
familiar in most modern editions were first inserted 
in 1701. 

The immediate reception of the new version can 
hardly be said to have been altogether encouraging 
to its promoters, for though there was little active 
opposition extended to it, and it speedily super- 
seded the Bishops’ Bible as the official version, it 
was not until the middle of the century that it 
ousted the Genevan Bible from the place of popu- 
lar favour.|| That it deserved the place which it 
then attained does not admit of a moment’s dis- 
pute; and none have shown themselves more 
ready to admit its merits than those who in 1870 
were appointed to revise it. ‘ We,’ so they tell us, 
‘have had to study this great Version carefully 
and minutely, line by line; and the longer we 
have been engaged upon it the more we have 
learned to admire its simplicity, its dignity, its 
power, its happy turns of expression, its general 
accuracy, and, we must not fail to add, the music 
of its cadences, and the felicities of its rhythm’ 
(Pref. to RV of NT, 1881). 

At the same time, great as the excellences of 
the AV undoubtedly are, it would be absurd to 
contend that it is not capable of improvement, or 
that the work of constant revision out of which it 
has been evolved cannot be applied to it in its 
turn. And indeed, as a matter of fact, what we 
still know as king James’s version has been sub- 
jected throughout the course of its long history to 
a larger amount of revision than many of its 


* A useful reprint of this original edition was issued from the 
Oxford Press in 1833. 

+ It has been reprinted in separate form by the S.P.C.K. 

t In the original edition of the AV, excluding the Apocrypha, 
over 7000 brief marginal notes were inserted, a number that has 
since been largely increased. x 

§ The original 9000 references have, in some modern editions, 
reached the enormous total of 60.009. ; 

|| From the words ‘ Appointed to be read in Churches’ on the 
titie-page, it has sometimes been thought that the use of the 
new version was at once formally enjoined by the king, and that 
from: this it derived its name of Authorized. But ‘no evidence 
has yet been produced to show that the version was ever 
publicly sanctioned by Convocation or by Parliament, or by the 
Privy Council, or by the king’ (Westcott, History, ». 123). It 
became the ‘authorized’ version simply because it was the 
best. 
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readers are aware of. For not merely have the 
typographical and other imperfections inevitable 
in so large an undertaking been corrected, but a 
large number of deliberate changes have from 
time to time been made in the text, ‘introduced 
silently and without authority by men whose very 
names are often unknown.’* And, in addition to 
this unoflicial and irresponsible work of revision, 
we have abundant evidence of more ambitious 
proposals for amending the new version. Thus, 
in 1645, Dr. John Lightfoot, preaching before the 
House of Commons, urged them ‘to think of a 
review and survey of the translation of the Bible,’ 
and pleaded for ‘an exact, vigorous, and lively 
translation.’ And a few years later (1653) the 
Long Parliament actually made an order that a 
Bill should be brought in for a new translation. 
Nothing, however, came of this and similar 
schemes which were proposed from time to time : + 
and it was left to the Southern Convocation of 
the Church of England to take the initial steps 
for providing us with what is now known as 
par excellence— 

_ xi. The Revised Version.—The fact that it took 
its rise in Convocation marks off the RV from all 
other English versions. Tindale’s Testament and 
Coverdale’s Bible were the work of individuals ; 
the Great Bible and the Bishops’ were Episcopal 
in their origin ; the Genevan and the Rheims and 
Douai Bibles were due to two bands of exiles, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic respectively ; but 
the idea of the RV was matured by representa- 
tives of the Church of England, and carried 
through with the assistance of members of other 
Churches.t 

Over the steps leading up to the final decision 
we cannot linger. Enough that in May 1870 the 
report of a committee appointed in the preceding 
February was adopted, to the effect ‘that Con- 
vocation should nominate a body of its own mem- 
bers to undertake the work of revision, who shall 
be at liberty to invite the co-operation of any 
eminent for scholarship to whatever nation or 
religious body they belong’; and that shortly 
afterwards, in terms of this resolution, two Com- 
panies for the revision of the Old and New Testa- 
ments respectively were appointed. Eight rules 
were laid down for the Revisers’ guidance, the 
most important of which were to the following 
effect :—the alterations to be as few as possible 
consistently with faithfulness to the original, and 
to be made in the language of the Authorized and 
earlier English versions; each Conipany to go 
twice over the portion to be revised, once pro- 
visionally, the second time finally; the Text 
adopted to be that for which the evidence is 
decidedly preponderating ; and no changes in the 
text to be retained on the second final revision, 
unless approved by two-thirds of those present. 

It will be seen that every precaution was thus 
taken to ensure that no unnecessary changes 
should be introduced into a version already hal- 
lowed by so many and so varied associations ; 
and probably the charge that is most frequently 
brought against the Revisers is that they were too 
apt to lose sight of this. At the same time, it is 
only fair to them to keep in view the varied causes 

* Scrivener, The Authorized Edition, p. 3. These changes may 
also be conveniently studied in he Cambridge Paragraph Bible, 
edited by Scrivener, 1873, 

+ See Plumptre, art. ‘Version (Authorized)’ in Smith’s DB 
iii. 1678 ff. 

t The history of the RV still remains to be written, but 
amongst recent works which helped to prepare the way for it 
may be mentioned Trench, On the AV of the NT’ in connexion 
with some recent proposals for its vevision2, 1859; Ellicott 
Considerations on the Revision of the English Version of the 
N17’, 1870; Lightfoot, On @ Fresh Revision of the English NTS, 
1891 ; the Revisions of the Gospel of St. John and of several 
of the Pauline Epistles by Five Clergymen, the first part of 
which appeared in 1857 ; and Dean Alford’s Revised NT, 1869. 


that made many changes inevitable. Thus, in 
the matter cf text alone, it has been estimated 
that the text underlying the revised NT of 1881 
differed from that of 1611 in no less than 5788 
readings ;* while other variations were necessitated 
by obvious misunderstandings of the original, by 
the removal of archaisms, and by previous incon- 
sistencies in the rendering of the same words and 
phrases. Numerous, however, as the differences 
between the Reyised and Authorized versions thus 
came to be, it is reassuring to know that in no 
particular have they seriously affected any of the 
doctrines of our faith, though in not a few in- 
stances these doctrines are now presented in a 
fuller and more convincing light.+ 

The revision of the NT’ occupied about ten years 
and a half, and the result was published on May 
17th, 1881. Four years later the Revised OT was 
ready, and thus on May 19th, 1885, the English 
reader had the whole Bible in his hands, ‘being 
the version set forth A.D. 1611 compared with the 
most ancient authorities and revised.’ Each Testa- 
ment was furnished with a Preface detailing the 
principles on which the work had been carried 
through, and with an Appendix in which the 
American Companies, who had been associated in 
the work, placed on record certain points of trans- 
lation in which they differed from the English 
Companies. A revised translation of the Apoc- 
rypha by various committees of the Revisers was 
published in 1895. And in 1898 the work of re- 
vision was completed by the issue of a new edition 
of the Revised Bible with a carefully emended set 
of marginal references. 


LireRATURE.—The principal works dealing with the separate 
versions have already been referred to in the preceding pages. 
For the versions as a whole, Eadie, The English Bible: an 
Eaternal and Critical History of the various English T'ransla- 
tions cf Scriptire, 2 vols. 1876, is the most complete account ; 
but much that is very valuable, especially with relation to the 
internal history of the text, will be found in the well-known 
Histories of Westcott and Moulton. Of a more popular char- 
acter are Stoughton, Our English Bible: its Translations and 
Translators (no date); Pattison, The History of the English 
Bible, 1894; and The English Bible: a Sketch of its History, 
1895, by the present writer, from which the foregoing account 
with various corrections and additions has been principally 
drawn. In Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, 
1895, the history of the text underlying our various versions is 
clearly set forth for the benefit of the ordinary readers of the 
Bible in English; and in Vhe Evolution of the English Bible, 
1901, by H. W. Hoare, the successive versions are interestingly 
described in connexion with their general historical setting. 

Other works connected with the subject which may be con- 
sulted with advantage are, Lewis, History of the English 
Translations of the Bible, 1818, and Anderson, The Annals of 
the English Bible, 2 vols. 1845, 1 vol. revised ed. 1862, both of 
which, however, require to be carefully verified in the light of 
later knowledge; Dore, Old Bibles 2, 1888; Edgar, The Bibles 
of England, 1889; Mombert, English Versions of the Bible (no 
date); and the historical account prefixed to Bagster’s issue of 
The English Hexapla (no date). 

The principal authority for the AV, as has been noted above, 
is Scrivener, The Authorized Edition of the English Bible 
(1611), 1884; while to the books already mentioned as dealing 
with the RV there may be added Newth, Lectures on Bible 
Revision, 1881 (with an Appendix containing the Prologues and 
Prefaces to the various versions); Kennedy, Ely Lectures on 
the RV of the NT, 1882; Humphry, Commentary on the RV of 
the NT’; Westcott, Some Lessons of the RV of the NT, 1897 ; 
and Ellicott, Addresses on the RV, 1901. Reference may also 
be made to Biblical Revision, its Necessity and Purpose, 1879, 
the English republication of a series of Essays by members 
of the American Revision Committee ; and to the Docwmentary 
History of the American Committee on Revision, 1885, pre- 
pared originally by order of that committee for the use of its 
members. Fora vigorous but sometimes misleading criticism 
of the RV see Burgon, The Revision Revised, 1883. 


G. MILLIGAN. 


*See Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripta, 
p. 239; and compare Bishop Westcott’s weighty words, ‘ What- 
ever may be the merits of the revised version, it can be said 
confidently that in no parallel case have the readings of the 
original text to be translated been discussed and determined 
ae equal care, thoroughness and candour’ (History 2, p. viii, 
note). 

t See ‘The Doctrinal Significance of the RV,’ three articles in 
The Expository Tiines, vii. 377, 452, viii. 171. 
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YERSIONS (GEORGIAN, GorHic, SLAVONIC).— 

A. The Georgian Version.—This version is 
ascribed to the 5th or 6th cent., and, according to 
Armenian tradition, was the work of Mesrop, who 
also invented the Georgian alphabet. There are 
two characters in use—one for sacred writings 
called Kuzuri, and another, called Mkedruli, for 
civil purposes. By far the fullest account of this 
Version is found in Tsagareli’s Information about 
the Monuments of Georgian Literature (in Russian), 
from which many of the facts which follow have 
been taken. The earliest period of literary 
activity lasted from the 5th to the 9th cent., 
and to it belong a papyrus Psalter assigned to the 
7th or Sth cent., of tion a facsimile is given in 
the work just mentioned, and a copy of the Gospels 
and a Psalter dated a century later. Both these 
are in the monastery on Mount Sinai. The next 
period, from the 10th to the 12th cent., Tsagareli 
calls the classical period. To this belong the 
oldest dated copy ot the Gospels, assigned to A.D. 
936, a MS—dated 974—of the Acts and Epistles of 
St. James and St. Peter, and the earliest MS of 
the whole Bible (now in part mutilated in the 
Pentateuch), dated 978, in two volumes. This last 
MS is preserved in the Iberian Monastery on 
Mount Athos. To the same period belongs an 
important MS of the Prophets at Jerusalem, 
assigned to the llth cent. In this the Minor 
Prophets precede the Major, in the Athos MS 
the order is reversed. The chief centres of literary 
activity were the monastery on Mount Sinai, the 
monasteries of the Holy Cross and St. Sabbas 
near Jerusalem, and Mount Athos, each centre 
having a characteristic style of writing. The 
names of many of the scribes are preserved in 
the MSS. A chronological list of the MSS near 
Jerusalem and on Mount Sinaiis given by Tsagareli 
in an appendix. This includes five Psalters, three 
MSS of other parts of the OT, fourteen of the whole 
or parts of the Gospels, eleven tf the Apostol, and 
two of other parts of the NT. 

Our information in regard to the text of the 
Version is derived mainly from the edition pub- 
lished at Moscow in 1743. This was used by I’. C. 
Alter for the material he supplied to Holmes and 
Parsons for their edition of the LXX, and in his 
little monograph Ueber Georgianische Litteratur he 
gives a number of select readings throughout the 
Bible. Some doubt has been thrown on the value 
of the Moscow edition of the Georgian Bible be- 
cause of a suggested corruption from the Slavonic. 
In regard to this point the Preface tells us that 
the edition was made for Archel, who, finding no 
complete Bible in Georgia, translated the gaps 
according to his powers, using the Slavonic for 
this purpose. We find passages (e.g. Ca 2') where 
misreading of the Slavonic has led to a mistaken 
rendering. When we go behind the edition to the 
MSS we find variations of text, as in the Athos 
and Jerusalem MSS of the Prophets ; so again the 
Moscow edition differs from the Athos MS of the 
Song of Songs. In this as in the other Versions 
there seem to have been revisions and additions. 
Thus Tsagareli (/.c. 59) mentions two. different 
translators, and adds, ‘looking at the various read- 
ines of the Georgian NT and OT, we see there were 
several redactions of the Georgian Bible.’ Mr. 
Conybeare also refers to the statement of Georgian 
writers, that ‘before the tenth century a revision 
was made of their version.’ Of the Gospels, Mr. 
Conybeare * from his own collations testifies that 
‘the printed text fairly represents the MSS, 
though he adds that ‘the most ancient MSS of 
the Version must be collated and a critical text of 
it prepared before it can be quite reliably used as 
an early witness to the Greek text in regard to any 

* Scrivener’s Introduction, ii. p. 157. 
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particular points.’ Both in the OT and in the NT 
the Version was made from the Greek. 

LiTrRATURE.—Besides the brief notices in Gregory’s Prole- 
gomend, p. 922, and Nestle’s Urteat, reference may be made 
to FB. C. Alter, Ueber Georgianische Litteratur, Wien, 1798, to 
Tsagareli's book already described, and to Mr. Conybeare’s 
account in Scrivener’s Lntroduction, ii. 156. 

B. The Gothic Version.—i. ORIGIN OF THE 
VeERSION. —The beginnings of this Version are 
associated with the name of Utfilas, and our 
knowledge of him comes mainly from Philostor- 
gius, who was a contemporary and a native of 
the district of Cappadocia, from which Ulfilas’ 
parents had been carried away near the end of 
the 3rd cent. during an invasion of Goths who 
came from Dacia. In Dacia, Ultilas was born of 
Christian parents, probably some time between 
A.D. 310 and A.D. 313; thirty years later, in 340 
or 341, he was consecrated bishop either at Con- 
stantinople or, as Kaufimann asserts, at Antioch. 
After remaining in Dacia as bishop for some seven 
years, he was driven out by persecution to Moesia, 
and to the period of his stay there the translation 
of the Bible into Gothic is ascribed. The com- 
mencement of the Version therefore dates from 
about the middle of the 4th cent., and, if it was 
all the work of Ulfilas, was completed before the 
year 381, in which year or (according to Jostes) in 
383 he died. 

This is one of several Versions for which an 
alphabet is said to have been invented by the 
translator. Before this time the Goths, like the 
other Teutonic families, seem to have used runes, 
and some of these older characters are kept 
in the alphabet ascribed to Ulfilas. Luft in his 
Studien zur den dltesten Germanischen Alfubeten 
(quoted by Nestle), traces 18 of the letters used 
by Ulfilas to a Greek source, 9 to the Latin. As 
was to be expected, many words were also c¢ar- 
ried over into Gothic from Greek, Latin, and 
other languages.* The number of foreign words 
found in the fragments which have come down to 
us is put by Nestle at 116. 

It will be natural to ask what was the extent of 
the Version made by Ulfilas. The authority 
already quoted, Philostorgius, says that Ulfilas 
translated ‘all the books of the Scripture with 
the exception of the Books of Kings, which he 
omitted because they are a mere narrative of 
military exploits, and the Gothic tribes were 
especially fond of war.’ This statement is en- 
titled to serious consideration as that of a con- 
temporary, and we must infer from it that at any 
rate by A.D. 400, or soon afterwards, there was a 
translation of the Bible into Gothic, complete save 
for the books named. On the other hand, Nestle 
argues from Jerome’s language in his well-known 
letter to Sunnias and Fretella, that at the date of 
the letter, some 50 years after Ulfilas’ translation 
was made, these two Gothic students were occupied 
with a translation of the Psalter into Gothie, as if 
one did not exist. Jerome’s words may, however, 
be interpreted on the supposition that they were 
working at a translation already made and its re- 
lation to the Hebraica veritas. Another statement, 
made by Walafrid Strabo, a writer of the 9th cent., 
is not sufficient to prove that Ulfilas was aided by 
others, for it is vague, and the authority on which it 
rests is unnamed. ‘The Goths,’ he says (de Rebus 
Eccl.7), ‘had one language ; and, as histories testify, 
they translated the sacred books into their lan- 
guage. . . and of these some monuments are still 
preserved.’ An argument of a different kind is 
mentioned by Sievers (Zneye. Brit.’ s.v. “Goths’), 


* The word ‘heathen,’ as discussed in Murray’s Pnglish Dic- 
tionary, gives an interesting illustration. It is traced there on 
the basis of investigations by Bugge through the Gothic to the 
Armenian. 
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who says that ‘certain differences in language and 
manner of translation make it doubtful even 
whether the fragments of the OT can be traced 
to the same origin as those of the New.’ * 

ii. THe MANuscripts. —The history of the 
Version breaks off abruptly, for we know nothing 
more of it than can be gathered from the scanty 
remains which have come down to us in the MSS 
—remains which, scanty as they are, are of the 
greatest possible interest and value to the philo- 
logist, because they are ‘by several centuries the 
oldest specimen of Teutonic speech.’ How far they 
underwent any changes during the century and a 
half, or rather more, which intervened between 
the date of Ulfilas and that to which they are 
assigned, we cannot say. They all belong to 
the period of the East Gothic kingdom in Italy 
which began with Theodorie (483-526), and are all 
assigned to N. Italy. 

The followingt is a list of the MSS of the 
Bible in this Version :— 

1. Codea Argenteus.—This MS is the most important. It is 
assigned to the 5th or early 6th cent., and is now at 
Upsala in Sweden. It is written in uncial, the letters 
being of gold or silver, on purple vellum. The MS now 
contains, on 187 leaves, large fragments of Matthew, John, 
tp Mark in that (the Western) order, beginning with 

2. Codex Carolinus.—This and the following fragments are all 


palimpsest. It is bilingual (Goth. Lat.), and is now at 
Wolfenbtittel. The upper writing consists of works of 


Isidore of Seville. The MS is that usually referred to as 
P. Q. of the Gospels, and gue of the Old Latin (Epistles). 
It was discovered by Knittel, and edited by him in 1762. 
It contains on four leaves about 42 verses from Ro 11-15. 
It has been regarded (so Bernhardt) as corrected from the 
Latin in some places, e.g. 122:3, and in places agrees very 
closely with the first fragment at Milan, even in ortho- 
graphical peculiarities. 

3. Codices Ambrosiani.—The following are now in the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan. These fragments, all in MSS 
which came from Bobbio, and originally belonged to two 
Gothic MSS, were discovered by Maiin 1817. Other frag- 
ments of the same MSS have been discovered at Turin 
and in the Vatican. Mai ascribes the writing in part to 
the early 5th, in part to the 6th, century :— 

(1) (S. 36) is a MS containing Gregory the Great’s Commen- 
tary on Kzekiel. Of this 102 leaves(1 of which is illegible 
and 6 blank) belong to a Gothic MS (in which a note 
at 2 Co 414 says, liber sancti Columbani de bobio) con- 
taining fragments of Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., Eph., Gal., Phil., 
Col., 1 and 2 Thess., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus, and Philem., in 
that order, and a fragment of a Gothic calendar. 

(2) (S. 45) is said to be written in an older character than 
(1), and contains on 78 leaves 2 Cor., and fragments of 
1 Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., 4 and 2 Thess., 2 Tim., 
and Titus. 

(8) (1. eo sup.) contains t{ on 2 leaves Mt 2598-263, and 2665- 
27 : 


(4) (G. 82) contains on 3 leaves fragments of Ezra and 
Nehemiah.§ 

(5) (G. 14) contains on 5 leaves fragments of a commentary 
on St. John. 

4. Codex Vaticanus (MS 5750) contains on 3 leaves fragments 
of the same Commentary on St. John as the 5th Milan 
fragment. 

5. Codex Taurinensis consists of 4 leaves belonging to the 
same MS as the first Milan fragment, found in the binding 
of a MS at Turin || These leaves contain Gal 614-18 Col 
918-20 413-18, 3 

6. Codex Vindobonensis.—This MS, ascribed to the 9th cent. 
came from Salzburg (MS 140, olim 71), and contains, under 
runes, fragments of Gn 5, and, on the margin, two half- 
verses of Ps 522. 3, 


_ Inthese MSS we have preserved to us the follow- 
ing passages of the OT :-—Gn_ 5%28. 25-28. 30. 32 pg 
52% #91 Neh 518 614-7. 18-47. and fragments more 


*See also Wright, Primer, etc. p. 144: ‘The fre 
the New Testament all point to Be and the Sn doa 
but the two small fragments of the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
differ so much in style from those of the New Testament that 
oe now regard them as being the work of a later tr 
ator.’ 

+ This information is largely taken from Stamm-Hevne’ 
Ulfilas (ed. 9), Paderborn, 1896. The figures ence ice 
brackets give the press-mark of the MS in the library to which 
it belongs. , 

¢ ere Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 58. 

§ Kauffmann (7. f. d. Philol., 1896) says s 
ment of Ezr 218-42 is really Neh 713-47, Pies S.RuE enone: d nae 

|| See Germania, xiii. 271 ff, 

§| See note §, above. 


ans- 


or less extensive of all the books* of the NT ex- 
cept the Acts, Catholic Epistles, and Apocalypse 
of which we have nothing in this Version. 

iii, CHARACTER OF THE TEXT.—The next point 
to determine in regard to the Version is the char- 
acter of the text preserved in it. 

For the OT the amount preserved is very scanty 
indeed, but the fragments consist largely of names 
(as in the lists from Nehemiah), or numbers (as in 
the Genesis passages), and therefore the nature of 
the materials is some slight compensation for the 
deficiency in quantity. = ae, 

The most careful examination of the Version in its 
relation to the text from which it was translated is 
in an article by Kauffmann,t who points out the very 
close agreement with Lucian’s recension of the LXX 
text. Thus in Neh 7%: (to take two instances 
only) the Gothic Version agrees with two MSS 
(HP 93, 108) of this recension in the names ’Accoy, 
"Hupoy., and this form is found in no other MSS of 
the LXX. The same close relationship of the 
Gothic and Lucian meets us in the Genesis frag- 
ments, where we find agreement between the 
numerals of the Gothic Version and those found 
in HP 44, another MS of the Lucian recension. 
But there are differences as well as resemblances, 
and Kauffmann collects instances in which the 
Gothic departs from Lucian and agrees with the 
B-text of the LXX. The Gothic does not preserve 
‘the original Lucianic text, but one derived from 
it,’ or perhaps we may rather say it preserves 
one of the strains incorporated in the Lue. text. 

In regard to the NT, Kauffmann, in a later series 
of articles in the periodical quoted below, entitled 
‘Beitrige zur Quellenkritik der Gottischen Bibel- 
iibersetzung,’ examines the Version in regard to the 
sources from which it is drawn. He comes to the 
conclusion (i. xxxi. 180) that ‘the Goth, to whom 
we owe Matthew, used the Greek text current in the 
diocese of Constantinople,’ and that for St. John 
there is evidence of ‘no other recension than that 
demonstrated for St. Matthew.’ Whether the 
Version was made from MSS obtained in Moesia, or 
from MSS brought by Ulfilas’ parents trom Cappa- 
docia, we should expect, a priori, that this would 
be the type of text used. Westcott and Hort (New 
Testament, i. p. 158) thussum up the position: ‘ The 
Gothic has very much the same combination as 
the Italian revision of the Old Latin, being largely 
Syrian and largely Western, with a small admix- 
ture of non-Western readings.’ A few instances 
of the readings of this Version in noteworthy 
passages from the first ten chapters of St. Luke 
may be given:—Lk 18 ev\oynuevn od ev yuvackiv ; 
24 evdoxias; 418 idcacOa 7. o. Thy Kapdlay ; 444 Tare- 
halas; 6! devreporpetw ; 6 reeweNiwro, K.T.r. 3 876 
Tadapnyady ; 9° dyamrnrés ; 9°4 ws Kal ‘HNlas éroince ; 
9°° kat efrev ovk oldate, K.7.X. 3 10! EBdoujKovra. In 
all these passages save 24 and 4# it supports a 
reading rejected by Westcott and Hort. On the 
other hand, in Mk 12, Mt 7 11% 274 it has read- 
ings accepted by the same editors. 

In these and many other passages the Version 
will be seen to have a close relation to the Latin. 
Various explanations of this resemblance are 
possible. It has been suggested that the Gothic 
has been influenced by the Latin between the 
date at which the Version was made and the date 
of the MSS of it which survive. Besides the re- 
semblances of text, it is urged that the Gospels 
in the Codex Argenteus occur in the Western order, 
and that most, if not all, of the MSS are connected 
with N. Italy, and date from the time of the Lom- 

* Nestle, Hinfiihrung in d Griech. NT, p. 111 (see also 
Gregory, Prolegomena to Tischendort’s V7, p. 1111), mentions 
quotations of the Ep. to the Hebrews as found in the Commen- 
tary on St. John, mentioned above. A complete list of fragments 
of the NT is given by Gregory. 

t Z. f. deutsche Philologie, 1896. 
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bardo-Gothic kingdom there; that (as has been 
mentioned above) many Latin words have been 
Incorporated into the Version, and that there are 
traces of Latin influence in the spelling of proper 
names, @.g. Scariotus, This view has been upheld 
by Marold in articles in Germania for 1880, 1881, 
but is disputed by Kisch,* Kauffmann,+ and others. 

A second explanation of the relationship is that 
some of the Latin MSS, at any rate, have been 
revised from the Gothic. This theory is stated 
by Burkitt (J7AS¢, i. 1) in regard to the Latin MS 
known as Codex Brixianus (f). He refers.to the 
curious preface found in that manuscript,—which 
had before been noticed, in this regard, by Stamm 
—ideo ne... legenti videatur aliud in Greca lingua, 
aliud in latina vel gotica designata esse conseribta, 
etc., and supposes that it may be the preface of a 


bilingual Gotho-Lat. MS, of the Latin of which f 


is a transcript. Burkitt then collects a number of 
peculiar readings of f, in which it differs from the 
Vulg. and Old Latin, and agrees with the Gothie, 
e.g. Lk 14° 67 ete. In a note he makes the same 
assertion of Gothic influence in the CL fragment 
of the Ep. to the Romans (gwe), mentioned above. 
Kautimann has fully examined the relation of the 
Gothie to the Latin, in the light of Burkitt’s 
suggestion, in the last of the series of articles re- 
ferred to, and the conclusions to which he comes t 
are the following:—(1) About the year 410 a 
‘eritical’ edition of Ulfilas’ Bible was prepared by 
the two Gothic clergy, Sunnias and Fretella ; (2) 
the preface to this edition is handed down to us 
(not quite complete) in the Codex Brizianus, and 
formed the introduction to a bilingual (or perhaps 
trilingual) MS, in which certain variants of the 
translations were traced to their origin ; (3) a frag- 
ment of this edition probably lies before us in the 
Codex Carolinus; (4) from this bilingual edition 
the Codex Brizianus arose, the original text of 
which is demonstrably that of a Gotho-Latin MS, 
and to which the text of the Gothic Gospels of 
the Codex Argenteus corresponds fairly exactly; 
(5) the Cod. Arg. and the Cod. Brix. sprang from 
that critical edition ; even their calligraphical pre- 
sentation shows they are related ; in the 6th cent., 
about the same time and in the same part of Upper 
Italy, the Gothic Gospels on the one hand and the 
Latin Gospels on the other were separately derived 
from that archetype; (6) on the basis of the recen- 
sion of Jerome’s translation, which had then attained 
supremacy in Upper Italy,—and this may have been 
the reason for the whole transaction,—a redactor 
worked afresh over the Latin Gospels. 

A third possibility is that the resemblance is due 
to the fact of both the Latin and the Gothic being 
based on Greek MSS belonging to the same family, 
and preserving the same type of text. Such a 
hypothesis will leave room for the differences as 
well as the resemblances of the two Versions. 

It has to be added in regard to the general char- 
acter of the translation that it is a close and 
accurate rendering of the Greek, though Ellicott 
notices in regard to its rendering of Ph 2° a trace 
of those Arian views which characterized the 
Goths, especially in Spain. The ‘Arianism of 
Ulfilas’ has been discussed by Kauffmann in the 
articles already mentioned. 


LiveRatTuRE.—On Ulfilas: art. in Allgemeine deutsche Biblio- 
thek: Dict. Christ.- Biogr. s.v.; Monograph by C. A. Scott 
(Cambridge, 1885); artt. by Eckstein in Westermann’s Jdustr. 
Monatsheft, 1892, and Jostes in Beitrage zur Gesch. der d. 
Sprache, xxii. On the Gothic Version: Scrivener’s Introduc- 
tion, ii. 145 ff. ; Gregory’s Prolegomena to ‘Tischendorf's INGE US 
08 ff.; Nestle, Binfihrung in das Griech. NT, p. 110ff. : 
Urtcat und Ubersetzungen, p. 119 ff.; art. in Lafe deutsche 
Philologie, 1896-1900, and in Germania. The most serviceable 


* Monatssch. f. Gesch. u. Wissensch. des Judenthums, 1873. 
+ Z. f. deutsche Philol. xxxi, 182. 
t Tb. 1900, xxxii. p. 335, 


edition is perhaps that of Stamm, the latest editions of which 
have been revised by Heyne, 9th ed., Paderborn, 1896. The 
edition of Bernhardt, Vuljila oder die Gotische Bibel, Halle, 
1875, is very full in regard to the relation of the Gothic to the 
Greek text. There are also serviceable editions of separate 
books by Prof. Skeat; and a useful Primer of the Gothic 
Language, Clar. Press, 1899, by Prof. Wright. 

_ C. The Slavonic Version.* —i. Oricin. — Our 
information as to the origin of the Slavonic Version 
is fairly definite, and generally trustworthy, at 
any rate in its main points. The two men whose 
hames are connected with the beginnings of a 
Slavonic Version are Cyril and Methodius. They 
were sons of a Greek nobleman of Thessalonica, 
round which place there were a number of Slavonic 
settlers. The elder, Methodius, died in 885; the 
year of his birth is unknown. The younger, Con- 
stantine, was born in 827, took the name of Cyril 
when he became a monk, and died at Rome in 
869. It is probable that from childhood they were 
acquainted with the Slavonic of their native 
district of Thessalonica, and tradition ascribes to 
Cyril the invention of the characters which from 
him are called Cyrillic, assigning as the date of 
this the year 855. The object of Cyril was to give 
the Bulgarian Slavs such parts of the Bible as 
were used in Church services in their own language. 
A little later the two brothers were summoned to 
Moravia, and to the pexiod following on this, 7.¢. 
after the year 864, the beginnings of the Version 
are by many assigned. But Leskien and Polevoi + 
urge, and with reason, that the work probably 
began earlier, and was spread over a longer time. 

In one of the legendary lives of Cyril{ we are 
told that he began his translation with St. John’s 
Gospel, and soon completed a translation of the 
‘whole ecclesiastical cycle,’ z.¢. he translated first 
those parts of the Bible which were used for the 
Church services, both of the OT and NT. It is 
stated also in the life of Methodius that a trans- 
lation of these selected parts preceded the trans- 
lation of the whole; and John, exarch of Bulgaria, 
who is almost a contemporary, makes a similar 
assertion that Cyril first translated a ‘selection,’ 
and that Methodius and his brother translated 
‘the whole 60 books.’ This translation may well 
have been completed before the death of Methodius, 
who survived his brother some time, though not, 
we may hope, in the short time of six months, as 
one authority states. 

A much disputed question connected with the 
origin of the Version concerns the dialect into 
which the translation was made, and names 
eminent in Slavonic studies may be quoted as dis- 
agreeing. Thus Schifarik, Leskien, and others 
say that the original Version was most closely 
allied to Old Bulgarian, while Kopitar, Mildlosich, 
and Jagié connect it with Old Slovenish. It is 
possible that the various families of Slavonic had 
not, at the date of which we are speaking, begun 
to show the marks of difference found in later 
documentary evidence. 

Another interesting literary discussion gathers 
round the alphabets which are met with in the 
early MSS. ‘These are of two kinds. The one is 
known as the Cyrillic, and consisted of 38 letters, 
derived mainly from Greek, but also, in part, from 
Hebrew and other languages, and in part invented 
to express the peculiar nasal sounds found in 
Slavonic. The other alphabet is known as Glago- 
litic, and this is probably the older. 

* For a fuller account of the origin and later history of the 
Slavonic Version, and its relation to modern Russian, the writer 
must refer to an article of his on ‘the Russian Bible’ in the 
Church Quarterly Review for Oct. 1895. Little new work has 
been done in Russia or elsewhere on this subject since that 
os ors of Russian Literature, p. 7. 

tSee Ginzel, Geschichte der Slawenapostel, Cyrill und 
Method., for details as to the documents in regard to Cyril and 
Methodius. 
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ii. Tue MSS.—A few of the MSS are ascribed 
to as early a date as the 10th or 11th cent. by 
Jagié and other scholars, Lut these contain only 
the Gospels, either as complete texts or as lection- 
aries. ‘he oldest MS of the complete Bible is that 
called after Gennadius, archbishop of Novgorod, 
and dated 1499.* As will be seen later, this con- 
tains a composite text, of very varying value and 
importance. The comparative absence of early 
MSS is explained by the widespread devastation 
caused by the Mongol invasions of the 13th and 
14th cents. The revords of the period before these 
invasions tell us of schools in which the Bible was 
studied, of copies of MSS of the Bible made by 
monks and professional scribes, of cafenw on the 
Psalms, the Prophets, the Gospels, and some of 
the Epistles,t and every page of the chronicles 
and other writings shows us how inwoven the 
Bible was into the texture of the language, and 
what a part it played in Russia, as elsewhere, in 
fixing the literary style. We find actual quota- 
tions of many of the OT books, e.g. of the Book of 
Proverts, in the Chronicle of Nestor, which dates 
from the 11th cent. 

The oldest MSS of any part of the OT are those 
of the Psalter, some of which go back to the 11th 
or 12th cent. Many of the books of the OT have 
been made the subject of monographs, in which 
details are given. Besides the editions of the 
Psalter by Sreznefski and Amphilochius may be 
mentioned studies in the text of Joshua, the Books 
of Kings, several of the Minor Prophets, and 
Isaiah. 

Passing to the NT we find the Gospels preserved 
to us in a large number of MSS, many of which 
are lectionaries. Among them may be mentioned 
the Codex Zographensis and Codex Marianus, both 
written in Glagolitic characters, and the Ostromir 
Codex, written in Cyrillic, and dated 1056-1057. 
A critical edition of St. Mark, based on 108 MSS, 
has been published by Professor Voskresenski. 
He groups the authorities for the text in four 
main classes. The history of the next division of 
the NT, the Apostcl, has been also carefully studied 
by the same author. MSS either of the continuous 
text, or of the parts used in services, go back as 
far as the 12th cent., and on these he published an 
elaborate monograph in 1879, and in 1892 produced 
a critical edition of the Epistle to the Romans 
based on 51 manuscripts, many of which only give 
the Church lections. The only other part of the 
NT which has been examined is the Apocalypse. 
The MSS of this book are fewer and later, but 
the earliest is ascribed by Oblak to the 13th 
century. 

ii. THE TEXT OF THE VERSION AND ITS VALUE. 
—For the OT the MSS do not show any great or 
important variations, but the characteristics of the 
translation they contain are different in different 
parts. ‘The Pentateuch shows signs of very great 
antiquity, and probably embodies fragments of 
the original translation. The Books of Joshua 
Judges, and Ruth also represent an old transla. 


tion. The Books of Samuel and Kings are less old 
and less exact. The Psalter is of course very 
old. Ecclesiastes and Sirach show a later but 


accurate translation. The Book of Job, Sone of 
Songs, and the Prophets . . . show signs of elosses. 
While all the above were translated from the 
Greek, and the Book of Esther from the Hebrew 
the Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the 
other books of the Latin Bible were translated 
from the Vulgate towards the end of the 15th 
cent., and embodied in Gennadius’ MS [i.e. of A.D. 

* This MS is now in the Synodal Library at Moscow, and is 
ofthe SIs ta races Nevostruief in their description 

for details of these writings ilaret? 7 
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1499]. This text was adopted for the edition of 
the Bible published at Ostrog in 1581.’ * 

It will be seen from the preceding words that the 
value and interest of the Version varies in different 
parts of the OT. The only part which is of real 
interest is that based on the Greek, and, in regard 
to this, its relation to Lucian’s recension is the most 
important point. This has been variously described, 
Lagarde asserting that Lucian was the basis of the 
Slavonic; Buhl, that the Slavonic resembles the B 
text. The writer has examined this point, but 
only over a limited area, in reference to Lucian’s 
recension. | The results seem to vary in different 
books. The Slavonic text of the OT, in the books 
derived from the Greek, deserves a fuller and wider 
examination than it has yet received. 

In regard to the NT the MSS of the Version are 
more numerous, and contain a number of varia- 
tions. These are, for the most part, of interest 
only in regard to the history of the Version itself, 
and consist of modifications in orthography, the 
removal of archaisms, and the translation of Greek 
words which in the earlier recensions had been 
simply transliterated. To the student of Slavonie 
these variants present innumerable points of in- 
terest. They also point to differences between the 
underlying Greek text, which are of wider interest, 
and it is well here to point out that the ordinary 
printed text of the Russian or of the Slavonic 
Bible often fails to indicate the important readings 
found in the older MSS. Among the passages 
where the oldest MSS differ as to the Greek on 
which they are based, the following may be noticed : 
Tis 216 So 42s em Gee es 

It cannot be said that the Version has any great 
value for textual criticism, nor should we expect, 
remembering its close connexion with south- 
eastern Europe, to find it preserving a text of any 
uniform or great importance. Its chief value and 
interest are in connexion with the history of the 
development of the Slavonic language, and in this 
department it is not easy to exaggerate its im- 
portance. 

LITERATURE.—This is for the most part in Russian. See 
Scrivener’s Introduction, ii. 157 ff. ; Church Quarterly Review, 
Oct. 1895, and the literature there referred to. Nestle, Urtezt, 
etc., p. 211ff., should also be consulted. There are numerous 
articles dealing with details of this subject in the Archiv fiir 
Slavische Philologie. Lu. J. M. BEBB. 


VERSIONS, GREEK (other than the LXX).—It 
would seem from what has come down to us that 
many persons took in hand to make translations, 
if not of the whole of the Hebrew Scriptures, yet 
certainly of some books, and, as was natural, 
particularly of the Psalms. But, unfortunately, 
little remains except detached fragments. The 
longest passages of a continuous text still extant 
and already published are two passages from 1, 2 
(3, 4) Kings (21 [23]717 23"-*7) and one from 1 (3) 
Kings (14'-**), all attributed to Aquila. The former 
have been edited by F. C. Burkitt, the latter is 
quoted in its due order in Field’s Hezxapla. 
Unfortunately, very few fragments of Origen’s 
Hexapla in its original form have been found; a 
considerable portion of the Psalter is, however, 
shortly to be edited by Dr. Mercati of the Vatican 
from a palimpsest in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. It is much to be wished that, amongst 
the treasures still perhaps remaining to be un- 
earthed in Egypt and elsewhere, a copy of at least 
some portions of Origen’s work might be dis- 
covered. For the present we are indebted for the 
most part to the marginal notes of Septuagintal 
MSS for the fragments which we do possess, the 
chief editors of which have been Montfaucon and 
Field. Fresh fragments are, however, being con- 


* Church Quarterly Review, l.c. pp. 219, 220. 
1 Jb. cii. p. 388f. 
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stantly brought to light. A number are to be 
found in the third volume of Pitra’s Analecta 
Sacra, and also in the 3rd volume of Swete’s O7' in 
Greek. The last fragments which have been pub- 
lished are the greater part of two verses of Gn 1, 
which is to be found in part i. of Grenfell and 
Hunt’s Amherst Greek Papyri, and a fragment of 
Ps 21 (22) in Dr. Taylor's Cairo Genizah Palinp- 
sests (Cambridge Press). 

Considerable difficulties beset the student in his considera- 
tion of those fragments that still remain. (1) In various MSS 
the same words are ascribed in one case to one translator, in 
another to another; whilst in other cases, and sometimes very 


questionably, the same translation is attributed to all in 
common. (2) Owing to Origen’s well-meant but unfortunat 


editing of the text of the LXX, and the loss of or confusion in 
the diacritical marks which he inserted in his text ; and owing 
also to the various other recensions and re-editings which the text 
of the Septuagint has suffered from, we are quite in the dark as 
to how much of these other Greek versions may be embedded in 
our present Greek texts of the LXX. To take an instance. If 
with our present limited sources of information we examine the 
two chapters of the Book of Judges which relate the history 
of Deborah, and compare the Vatican text of, the Cambridge 
edition with the fragments printed by Field, we shall find at 
least thirteen expressions (411 [two] 14 21 51.14.16. 21. 26 [three] 
23 [two]) attributed to versions other than the Septuagint. This 
may perhaps be an extreme case, taken as it is from a book in 
which the forms of the text vary so much, and as to which ques- 
tions may be raised concerning the date of the special text, but 
it will at any rate serve as an illustration of how complicated 
the phenomena of the present Greek texts of the OT are. In 
other cases, where a double or even triple rendering of the 
Hebrew occurs, we shall probably not go wrong in assigning, 
at least in some cases, one or more of these alternative transla- 
tions to other versions than the LXX. 

Origen’s great work itself seems to have taken various forms 
besides the most prevalent Hexaplaric one. We find mention 
of (a) a Tetrapla, containing the four Greek versions; (b) a 
Pentapla of doubtful content ; (c,d) a Heptapla and an Octapla, 
which apparently contained the fifth and sixth anonymous 
Greek versions. Specimens of the way in which these were 
respectively arranged are to be found in Field’s Prolegomena 
(pp. xiv, xv); while Mercati gives an actual extract from a 
Hexapla MS in his ‘ Un palimpsesto Ambrosiano’ in Atti di R. 
Accademia di Scienza di Torino, April 10, 1896 (see also Taylor’s 
fragment of Ps 21 [22] from the Cairo Palimpsest, printed on p. 
444 of the present volume). 

We pass to the separate translations and their 
authors. 

(1) Aquila’s Version.—There seems to be no 
good reason for doubting that this was certainly 
the oldest of these Greek versions. It most prob- 
ably had its origin in a desire for a faithful and 
literal translation of the OT by an orthodox person 
holding the Jewish faith. The name Aquila is one 
familiar to us in the pages of the NT. The Aquila 
of our present notice, like his Scripture namesake, 
was a native of Pontus, and is said to have 
belonged to Sinope. He is called a proselyte, and 
the story goes that he made his translation in the 
reign of Hadrian (c. 130 A.D.) after the return of 
the-Christians from Pella to that city. He is said 
to have been a pupil of the famous Rabbi Akiba. 
Attempts have been made to identify him with 
the Onkelos of the Targum of Onkelos, but they 
have not at present met with general acceptance. 

In translating the OT, Aquila seems to have 
approached his task from the point of view of an 
orthodox Jew holding the plenary inspiration of 
every ‘jot and tittle.’ Accordingly, his aim was so 
to translate that for every Hebrew word or particle 
there should always be an equivalent. The results 
of his method sometimes become grotesque. Thus 
having translated 03 by the Greek xaiye, when the 
conjunction is prefixed to 23 and the word becomes 
on, Aquila translates cal kalye. The particle nN 
being identical with the preposition nx is also 
translated ovv, so that we have such an extra- 
ordinary solecism as ovv followed by the accusa- 
tive case. 2 ; . 

How far Aquila is controversial against the 
Christians in any of his renderings is a matter of 
dispute. Tregelles considers this to be proved 
against him, whilst Field absolves him, The only 
passage which really seems to support Tregelles 
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view is Aquila’s translation of Is 74, where for the 
mapbévos of the LXX he substitutes vedvis, a much 
less definite word than mapéévos—a_ translation 
which would have the support of many modérn 
Christian critics. 

His translation shows few traces of any readings 
dittering from the unpointed Hebrew text now in 
existence. Ina few cases his division of Hebrew 
words is not the same. His vocalization, how- 
ever, differs in a considerable number of instances 
from the Massoretes. As between Keéré and 
Kethibh, he more often follows kéré. It is to be 
noted also that he, together with Symmachus, 
follows the euphemism of the Hebrew margin in 
Is 36%. In his choice of words to represent the 
Hebrew, Aquila goes far afield. He attempts to 
indicate the literal meaning of words by correspond- 
ing Greek words, ¢.g. émurrypovite. e draws, as 
other Greek writers of the period do, a certain 
portion of his vocabulary from the old Greek epic 
poetry. He also uses Greek words of similar 
sound to the Hebrew, instead ‘of actually trans- 
literating. He transliterates the tetragrammaton 
by the archaic form of the four Hebrew letters, 
a form which appears in Hexaplaric Greek MSS 
as III (PIP). 

There would seem to have been two editions 
of Aquila’s translation. In a few cases he may 
have altered his mind about the true reading of 
the Hebrew. Thus in Ps 89! he appears to have 
read at first wx, afterwards wn. 

Specimens of passages in which the Latin Bible 
has been influenced by Aquila’s version are to be 
found in Field’s Introduction (p. xxiv). 

For the longer story told. by Epiphanius concerning Aquila, 
his relationship to Hadrian, and his conversion to Christianity, 
which he afterwards exchanged for Judaism, Epiphanius is our 
authority (de Mens. et Pond. 14), but it seems a very improb- 
able tale, due perhaps in part to the view taken by Epiphanius 
of his translation. It is also to be found in the new ‘ Dialogue 
between Timothy and Aquila,’ edited by F. C. Conybeare in 
Anecdota Oxoniensia (Class. ser. pt. viii.). 

(2) Symmachus’ Version.—The tr. of Symmachus 
occupied in the Hexapla the next column to that 
of Aquila. According to Epiphanius (de Mens. et 
Pond. 16), he was a Samaritan who turned Jew and 
then translated the OT Scriptures into Greek as a 
means of refuting the Samaritan errors. _Accord- 
ing to Eusebius (H# vi. 17) he was an Ebionite, 
and wrote a commentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
It is worthy of note, however, that, in the early 
chapters of Genesis, Symmachus seems to have 
followed the Samaritan chronology. The chief 
object of his version is to give a readable tr. of 
the Hebrew. To effect this he paraphrases Hebrew 
with Greek idioms, ¢.g. he replaces the dyvdpes 
aiudrwv of the LXX by dvdpes pmorpdvoe (Ps 25 [26]® 
54 [55]*4 138 [139]}}*). He does not consider it neces- 
sary always to render the same Hebrew word by 
the same Greek word. In places his translation 
becomes more of a paraphrase. He constantly 
gives translations of proper names: thus Ararat 
becomes Armenia. ‘The influence of Symmachus, 
as of Aquila, is to be found in the Vulgate. In a 
few places mention is made of a second edition 
of this translation, but they are so few that little 
certainty exists that there actually was one. 
Like Aquila, Symmachus oscillates between /éré 
and Kéthibh, and very seldom deviates from the 
consonantal part of the MT. Like the LXX, he 
explains away the bare anthropomorphic state- 
ment of the Hebrew, see, e.g., Ex 24!” Heb. ‘they 
saw the God of Israel’ (Aq. eidov rov Gedy Icpann), 
for which LXX substitutes «idov rdv rémov of 
elornKet 6 Beds Tod “I., and Symmachus etdov dpduare 
rov beov “I. There is no reason why this Sym- 
machus should be identified with the one men- 
tioned in the Talmud (Bab. Hrubin, 130). The 
date of the translation is quite uncertain, but it is 
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probably to be assigned to the latter half of the 
Yrd cent. A.D. It shows an acquaintance with 
Aquila, but is thoroughly independent of it. 

(8) Theodotion’s Version. —'Theodotion was of 
Pontus, according to Epiphanius (de Mens. e¢ Pond. 
17), and a follower of Marcion of Sinope, and 
afterwards became a Jewish proselyte,  Irenzeus 
also calls him a proselyte (adv. Har. iii. 24), but 
describes him as an Ephesian. Jerome says that 
some called him an Ebionite, others a Jew. 

His version has more of the character of a revision 
of the LXNX than of an independent translation. 
So yaluable was 1¢ held that in some cases, notably 
in the Book of Daniel, of which we possess the 
LXX version in only one copy (cod. 87), Thee- 
dotion’s version supplanted the LXX. He in- 
cluded in his work the apocryphal parts of Daniel, 
the addition at the end of Job, the Bk. of Baruch, 
and the sections of Jeremiah which the LXX 
omits. He indulges more freely in the translitera- 
tion of Hebrew words than the other translators, 
though oceasionally he finds himself able to give 
translations where the others fail. 

His translation was probably made about A.D. 
185. Traces of a Greek version of Daniel very 
like that of Theodotion go back as far as the NT.* 
This would lead us to imagine that just as we still 
have traces in other books of the OT of two Greek 
versions existing side by side, e.g. in Judges and 
still more in the Books of Esdras, so it 1s quite 
possible that there may have been two versions of 
Daniel and of some other books—a literal trans- 
lation, and one which had more of the nature of 
a paraphrastiec commentary. 

(4) In addition to these translations there 
were at least three anonymous versions of at any 
rate parts of the Scriptures, known respectively 
as the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh. According to 
Eusebius (HE vi. 16), Origen obtained the Fifth 
from Nicopolis near Actium. Epiphanius (de Mens. 
et Pond. 18), however, says that it was found 
hidden away in jars at Jericho, and assigns the 
Sixth version to Nicopolis. If we can depend upon 
the quotation of the Sixth version of Hab 3%, the 
tr. must have been paraphrastic and made by a 
Christian. As to the Seventh translation, and 
even the certainty of its existence at all, there is 
much doubt. ‘These three versions are most fre- 
quently quoted in the Psalms. 

(5) The Greco-Venetan tr., a very late Jewish 
production, of which only one MS exists, need 
only just be mentioned. It does not include the 
whole of the OT. The best edition is that of 
Gebhardt (Leipzig, 1875). 

For further information concerning the Hexapla 
and these versions see art. SEPTUAGINT. 


LiTEeRATURE.— Montfaucon, Origenis Hexaplorum quee super- 
sunt (1723); Field, Origenis Hexaplorum que supersunt (1875) ; 
Salmon, Introd. to NT (last edition); Swete, Introd. to OT 
in Greek (1900). For Aquila (fragments), Anger, de Onkelo 
Chaldaico ; Burkitt, Fragments of Aquila ; Taylor, ‘ Fragments’ 
in Sayings of the Jewish Fathers? (1897), and Fragments of Ps. 
xxii. (1900), art. ‘Hexapla’ in Dict. of Christian Biography. 
For Symmachus and Theodotion see artt. s.vv. in Dict. of 
Christ. Biog. by Dr. Gwynn. H. A. Repp \PH. j 


VERSIONS.—In addition to the Versions treated 
in the preceding three articles, the following are 
dealt with in the present work under their respec- 
tive titles: ARABIC VERSIONS, ARMENIAN VER- 
SION, EGYPTIAN VERSIONS, ETHIoPIGc VERSION 
LATIN VERSIONS (THE OLD), SEPTUAGINT, SYRIAG 
VERSIONS, VULGATE. 


VERY is still used as an adj. freely enough, 
but either intensively or to mark identity. The 
sense of ‘true’ (Lat. veraz, through late Lat. 


* For traces of a version of other books than Daniel simi 
; 2 ; il an Daniel similar t 
hat of Theodotion see Swete’s Introd. p. 48, n. 3. me? 


veracus and Old Fr. verai), or ‘real’ is no longer 
in use. We find this sense in AV Gn 27°) *4 ‘Art 
thou my very son Esau?’; Ps 5° ‘Their inward 
part is very wickedness’; Pr 17° ‘He that re- 
peateth a matter separateth very (RV ‘chief ’) 
iriends’; Jn 7°°*Do the rulers know indeed that 
this is the very Christ?’; Ac g” ‘proving that 
this is very Christ’ (RV ‘the Christ’). This use 
of ‘very’ is common in Wyelif, as Jn 6° 
‘my fleisch is verri mete, and my blood is verri 
drynke’; 15! ‘I am a verri vyne’; 17% ‘ This is 
everlastynve liif, that thei knowe thee verri God 
aloone’; so Tind. ‘that they myght knowe the 
that only very God.’ So Erasmus, Urede, 76, ‘ It was 
no very deathe’; Elyot, Governowr, ii. 161, ‘Seneca 
saieth that very friendship is induced neither with 
hope ne with rewarde.’ Sometimes the adj. with 
this sense has to be carefully distinguished from 
the adverb. Thus Udall’s Erasmus’ NT, ii. 280, 
‘Jesus Christ . .. is now already come, having 
receyved a very humayne body’; and Tindale, 
Expos. 230, ‘Where faith is, there must the very 
good works follow.’ Hall (Works, ii. 151) uses 
the compar. in the same sense, ‘Surely they 
were not veryer lepers than we?’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

VEX, VEXATION.—These Eng. words, as used 
in AV, express much more than petty annoyance. 
The following quotations will illustrate their 
force: Vex—Lk 8* Tind. ‘Master, the people 
thrust the and vexe (do@\iBouvor, Gen. ‘ tread on,’ 
AV ‘press’) the, and sayest thou, who touched 
me?’; 1S 282! Coy. ‘And the woman went in to 
Saul, and sawe that he was sore vexed’ (AV ‘sore 
troubled’); Mt 9° Rhem. ‘And seing the multi- 
tudes, he pitied them because they were vexed’ 
(foav éxNe\vuevar, AV ‘fainted’; edd. fray éoxvd- 
uévot, RV ‘were distressed’); Elyot, Governour, 
ii. 95, ‘The first or chiefe porcion of justice (as 
Tulli saieth) is to indomage no man, onelas thou 
be wrongfully vexed’ (Lat. nisi lacessitus injuria) ; 
Shaks. Lear, II. iv. 62, ‘Do poor Tom some charity, 
whom the foul fiend vexes.’ Vexation—Shaks. 
Mids. Night's Dream, Iv. i. 74— 

‘Think no more of this night’s accidents 
But as the fierce vexation of a dream’ ; 


Webster, White Devil, v. 2— 


‘There’s nothing of so infinite vexation 
As man’s own thoughts.’ 


But the force of the words in AV can be best seen by examin- 
ing the original words so translated. In OT sixteen verbs (and 
one subst.) are translated ‘vex.’ These are—l. [Bahal] (Ps 25 
62.3. 10), which in Piel (Ps 25) is usually translated in AV ‘trouble,’ 
but means ‘dismay’ or ‘terrify’; in Niph. (Ps 62-3. 10) ‘be dis- 
turbed,’ ‘dismayed.’ In his Par. Psalt. Driver has uniformly 
‘dismay’ or‘ be dismayed.’ 2. [Dahak](Jg 218), elsewhere only J1 
28 of the crowding, thrusting of locusts, but common in Aramaic. 
oy Hamam (2Ch 158), to make a noise, and so ‘discomfit,’ 
‘distress,’ as in Ex 1424, where ‘the Lord troubled (RV ‘dis- 
comfited’) the host of the Egyptians.’ 4. Zia’ (Hab 27), to 
tremble (as an old man shakes, Ee 12%): here it is Pilp., and 
Davidson translates ‘shall violently shake thee’; it is used 
figuratively of the foes of Babylon as the instruments of 
Jehovah's judgments. 5. [Ydgah](Job 192) in Hiph. means to 
cause grief, Davidson ‘afflict,’ who adds, ‘ the words suggest the 
crushing effect which the friends’ insinuations of wickedness 
had on Job’s spirit.’ 6. [Ya@ndh] (Ex 2221 RV ‘wrong’; Ly 1933 
RV ‘do wrong’; Ezk 227 RV ‘ wrong’ 29)=‘ oppress,’ ‘maltreat,’ 
esp. the stranger [see Ger] or the poor by the wealthy and 
powerful. 7, Ka‘as (Ezk 32%) in Hiph. =‘ provoke,’ as Peninnah 
provoked Hannah (1 $ 17), but esp. used of provoking Jehovah 
to anger. 8. Marar, Job 272) in Qal ‘to be bitter,’ as 2K 427 
“her soul, it is bitter to her’: here Hiph. =‘ embitter,’ ‘Shaddai 
who hath embittered my soul’ (Oxf. Heb. Lexw.). Of. Ru 120 
‘The Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me.’ 9. [Azabh] 
Cs 6310 RV ‘grieve’)in Piel=‘ cause eee 10. Zarar (Ly 1818, 
Nu 2517. 18 3309, 2 § 132, Is 1113, Neh 927). This verb is to press 
(perhaps lit. in Ly 1818 though RV ‘to be a rival *), press 
together, then fig. to oppress, persecute. In Neh 927 (Hiph.) to 
afllict (RV ‘ distress’) on the part of enemies. 11. [Kiiz] (Is 76)= 
fear, here in Hiph. = putin fear, of acity by besieging it. Cf. 1 Mac 
1514, 12. [Kazer] (Jg 1616), lit. “be short,’ here of one’s spirit, ¢.¢. 
to have one’s patience exhausted, AV and RV ‘His soul was 
vexed unto death,’ Gen, ‘ His soul was peined unto the death.’ 
13. Raa (Nu 2015) n Hiph. to ‘do evil,’ to ‘evilLentreat’ (so RV 
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here, as AV in Ex 522, Dt 266, Amer. RV ‘deal ill with ay wee 
yl ayy asah r@ (28 1218)=‘do evil,’ AVm ‘do hurt,’ here to 
oneself by grief. 15. Rd az (Jg 108)—‘ They vexed and oppressed 
the children of Israel,’ Moore ‘they broke and crushed.’ It is 
the same verb that in Jg 953 is translated ‘and all to brake his 
skull.’ 16, Kasha’ (1 S 144), lit. “be wicked’; here Hiph. =‘ de- 
clare wicked,’ ‘condemn,’ ‘punish,’ if the text is correct, which is 
doubtful, see Driver’s note. Amer. RV ‘put them to the worse.’ 

The subst. méntinak, ‘ vexation,’ is translated by the verb in 
Ezk 229 AV ‘much vexed,’ RV ‘full of tumult.’ Besides 
mehtimah (Dt 280, 2 Ch 155), ‘vexation’ is the tr. of (2) zéwa' ah 
(Is 28:9); (8) sheber (Is 6514); (4) ré“uth (Ee 114 211. 17. 26 44. 6 69), 
and (5) rayon (Ee 117 222 416), RV gives for (1) ‘discomfiture’ 
in Dt 28%, retaining ‘vexation’ in 2 Ch 155; for (2) ‘terror’; 
for (3) it retains ‘vexation’ ; for (4) and (5) gives ‘striving.’ 

In Apocr. and NT we find thirteen different Gr. words ren- 
dered in AV by the verb to vex (‘vexation’ does not occur). 
1. Baray.fw (2 P 28), which is tr. ‘torment’ elsewhere except Mt 
144 (‘tossed,’ RV ‘distressed’), Mk 648 (‘toiling,’ RV ‘dis- 
tressed’), Rev 122 (‘pained,’ RV ‘in pain’). The verb means 
originally to test metals by the touchstone (@éccvos). 2. 
DaiuoviFouns: Mt 1522 4 buoyarnp wou xuxss Seimoviceras, “my 
daughter is grievously vexed with a devil.’ The verb means 
to be possessed by a demon. 38. iaaidvw: Wis 1715 sépacw 
Ghavvovro Cavraruatay, ‘were vexed with monstrous appari- 
tions,’ RV ‘haunted’: in 1618 the same word is tr. ‘ persecuted,’ 
RV ‘chased.’ 4. 6a/8u: 1 Mac 1514 ‘he vexed the city by land 
and by sea.’ Cf. Mt 714 setaswuivn 4 bdés 4 erdyoure els thy 
fw4y, lit. ‘a compressed (hemmed in, straitened) way is that 
which leads to life.’ 5, zeexzcw: 2 Mac 522, Ac 121 RV, in both 
“afflict.” The word means to do harm (zzzév) to, as Ac 1810 ‘No 
man shall set on thee to hurt (RV ‘harm’) thee.’ 6. zeraroviw: 
2P 27, lit. ‘to exhaust with labour’ (soves). Found also in 
Ac 724 EV ‘oppress.’ 7. auviw; Bar 218 ‘the soul that is greatly 
vexed,’ Avrevuivy, lit. ‘grieved,’ ‘made sorrowful.’ 8. dyAdw: 
Lk 618, Ac 516, both ‘vexed with evil spirits.’ In Luke edd, read 
évoxAocusvos, RV ‘troubled.’ The word means lit. to rouse a 
mob (¢yAes) against one. The same verb is used in To 6 of ‘a 
devil or evil spirit’ troubling one. 9. repopyifw: Sir 42 xzapdicev 
rapopyieuivyy, ‘a heart that is vexed’ (RV ‘ provoked,’ as AV in 
Ro 1019, Eph 64). 10. sécxw: Mt 1715 zaxzas carve, ‘he is sore 
vexed’; RV ‘suffereth grievously.” ll. sepicraw: Sir 412 *2 
Yavart, xarhov cov... . TH TEpicTHivy reps TavTwV, ‘to him that is 
vexed with (RV ‘distracted about’) all things.’ In NT the verb 
occurs only Lk 1040 ‘Martha was cumbered (RVm ‘distracted ’) 
about much serving.’ 12. rapzccw: 1 Mac 3°, RV ‘trouble,’ as 
the word is often tr.in AV in the Gospels and 1 P 314. In the 
identical phrase (ci sapaéccovres tov Axov) in 1 Mac 722 the word is 
tr. ‘troubled.’ 13. spiyoun:: Wis 1111, RV ‘distress’ ; elsewhere 
in Bibl. Greek only 14), AV ‘afflicted,’ RV ‘worn.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

VILE.—‘ There are many places in the Bible in 
which vile is not meant to convey the idea which 
it now possesses of what is physically and morally 
detestable, but has simply the force of the Latin 
wilis, properly cheap, and then common, lightly 
esteemed, or at most looked down upon. This, no 
doubt, is the sense which ths Translators of 1611 
intended to express in Ph 3; for the Greek is 
rarelvwows, lowliness, low estate—as it is rendered 
in the Magnificat, ‘‘ the lowliness, or low estate, of 
his handmaiden”; and the contrast is simply be- 
tween the lowly earthly body which we at present 
bear, and the future glorified body which has been 
made like unto the risen body of Christ.’—Driver 
in Expos. Times, Jan. 1902, xii. 167. ; 

This earlier meaning of ‘ vile’ is seen in Erasmus, 
Crede, 106, ‘He whome thou despysest as vyle 
borne, is thy brother’; p. 137, ‘ Thou being proude 
of the palace, doste mocke and skorne the vyle 

> 
and homelye cotage of the pore man’; Udall, 
Erasmus’ NT, ii. 29, ‘The heavenly father dooeth 
garnishe and clothe so freshely the vile grasse, 
which shortely shall perishe’; Ridley, Brefe 
Declaration, 122, ‘The crafte either of fyshyng, 
whiche was Peter’s; or of makynge of tentes, 
which was Paules, were more vile then the science 
of phisicke [which was Luke’s].’ But the word had 
already a stronger meaning than this. Thus 
Preface to AV, ‘Ebionites, that 1s, most vile 
heretikes’ ; Golding, Calvin’s Job, 582, ‘Thou vile 


toade.’ 


<amples of ‘vile’ in AV may be classified thus— 

Shea wa paltry, of small account, Ps 128 (ull uth) ; Jer 1519, 
La 111 ([za@lal]); Jer 2917 (sho ar); Wis 111 (ebreays, RV ‘wretched ), 
1314 (eoreags, RV ‘paltry *); Ph 321 (carsivaois) ; Ja 22 (puze-pos). 7 

2. Despicable, contemptible (with moral reprobation), Dt 25 
(kalah) ; 1S 318, 28 622, Job 404 (RV correctly ‘ of small account’), 
Nah 114 (all kalal); 1S 159 ((némibzah] nibzah); Dn 1121 (bazah). 
j ominable (with religious as well as moral 


reprobation, almost equivalent to impious, see Foon), 28 121 
(g@al); Job 183 (tamah); Wis 418 (er1005) ; 2 Mac 1532 (ieepés); 
Ro 1°6 (arise). 

AV mistranslates Job 308: render as RV ‘They are scourged 
out of the land’ (the verb is [ndka’], to smite). 


J. HASTINGS. 

VILLAGE.—The earliest Oriental village prob- 
ably arose in the transition from nomadic to 
settled life. Interests centring in a particular 
locality called for more constant residence ; and in 
course of time the tent, best suited to the moving 
life, would give place to the hut or house, the 
encampment to the village. The name nin (éravAes) 
In Vx} nin (Lavvoth-jair, Nu 32" ete.), applied to 
smaller towns or villages, agrees with this idea. 
Abulw. connects it with Arab. hayy, ‘tents of a 
clan’ (ef. Arab. Aiwa’, ‘group of tents’), The term, 
which formerly denoted the temporary dwellings, 
would naturally be applied to the more permanent 
settlements (Moore, Judges, p. 274; W. R. Smith, 
FS? p. 281). The common word for village, ayn 
(émravds), primarily ‘an enclosure,’ is sometimes 
used for the open dwellings of the nomads (Gn 2516, 
Is 42"), 759 (kwuy, Ca 7, 1 Ch 27%, vp Neh 62, 
123: 1S 618), ‘a hamlet’ or ‘village,’ appeared in 
Palestine with the advent of Aramaic, and still 
persists in such place-names as Kefr Kennah, 
Kefr Sabt, ete. Other words are 5 (duvdorns, 
Hab 31! RV ‘warrior,’ RVm ‘hordes’ or ‘ villages’); 
pp (duvards, Jg 57" RV ‘ruler,’ RVm ‘ village’); 
nip (Est 91 LXX & wdey xapa rH ew, EV ‘un- 
walled towns’; Ezk 38! éri yi daeppyupévny, EV 
‘unwalled towns,’ RVm ‘an open country’; Zec 
2418) karaxdprws, AV ‘as villages without walls,’ 
RV ‘as towns without walls’), which seems to 
denote the places in open, level country, as dis- 
tinguished trom fortified cities (cf. Arab. farz, 
“plain’); ef. "793=peasantry, 1S 618, Dt 3°, Est 9”. 

The distinction between city (vy or poet. 777) 
and village is carefully observed throughout the 
OT. The city was an inhabited, walled place ; 
the village, not so protected, was probably always 
subordinate to the city. This relation of de- 
pendence appears to be indicated by the term 
‘daughters,’ e.g. mniany) nipny (Nu 32”, cf. Jos 174 
etc.), by the phrase ‘the cities and their villages,’ 
jasm ona (Jos 13° etc.), and is implied in the 
designation ‘a mother in Israel,’ applied to the 
chief town of a district (2S 20). This subordina- 
tion was maintained in later times (1 Mac 5° riv 
Ichp kal ras Ouvyarépas atrhs, cf. 5%). While the city 
was the chief seat of authority in a district, the 
smaller towns and villages seem to have been de- 
pendent on the larger. On the E. of Jordan, and 
especially in Trachonitis, uyrpoxwuta are frequently 
met with, that is, villages holding a position 
corresponding to that of a capital town. Thus 
Pheena, the modern Musmiyeh, is called unrpokwpla 
Tod Tpdxwvos (CIG 4551). In NT and Josephus the 
ideas of dds and kéyy are uniformly distinguished ; 
but in the Greek period the point of distinction 
came to be, not so much size or fortification as 
constitution and law, which differed in city and 
village. St. Mark, who notes the numerous towns 
and villages in fertile Galilee, mentions (1°) kwuo- 
moves, a word used by Strabo and Byzantine 
writers, denoting towns which for size might be 
called wé\es, but in constitution ranked only as 
copa. Jos. (BJ It. ili. 2) speaks of many villages 
in Galilee, the smallest of which contained 15,000 
inhabitants. If we are to credit these figures, 
xéun must be taken to include the surrounding 
district and suburbs. The Mishna distinguishes 
(1) 72 ‘a large city’; (2) vy ‘a city’; and (3) 752 
‘a village’ (Megilla i. 1, ii. 3; Kethuboth xiii. 
10; Kiddushin ii. 3; Baba mezia iv. 6, vill. 6; 
Arachin vi. 5). The first and second differed only 
in size. While 722=‘a fortified city,’ small towns 
were often similarly protected (npn vy, Arachin 
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ix. 3ff.; Kelim i. 7), 75> being the open village 
(Schiirer, 7/P 11. 1. 154 ff). 

Villages in Palestine to-day are related in the 
same way to the towns. Thus el-Mejdel, Hattin, 
el-Lubiych, ete., are under the jurisdiction of 
Tiberias. All actions, civil and criminal, and all 
matters affecting taxation and military service, 
come before the authorities in that town. The 
sheikh, or chief man, exercises considerable in- 
fluence among the inhabitants, and with him, in 
the first instance, the authorities treat in all that 
concerns his community. 

The villages are the centres of agricultural 
industry. ‘The surrounding land is frequently 
common property. Atl share in its cultivation. 
When deductions have been made for taxes, etc., 
the produce is divided according to local arrange- 
ment. In other cases the viliagers till the soil for 
a landlord or company, and then a certain per- 
centage of the crops is allowed them in payment. 

Nearly all the villagesin Palestine are of ancient 
date. They often stand on the sites, and are built 
from the ruins, of cities not seldom great and 
splendid in the past. There is something both 
grotesque and pathetic in the appearance of 
Corinthian capital and sculptured stone in the 
walls of mud-plastered huts. Positions difficult of 
access are much prized for defence against marand- 
ing bands. There are, of course, no scattered 
dwellings or solitary farm-steadings, which would 
be too easy a prey to plunderers. 

The village life is mean and squalid. The houses 
as a rule are of but one apartment, in which, along 
with the family, their animals find nightly shelter. 
Sanitation is unknown, and the villages are hot- 
beds of fever. In some it is ascribed to an inter- 
vention of Allah when a child survives infancy. 
Oppressed by rapacious tax-gatherers backed by a 
brutal soldiery, often loaded with debt they can 
never hope to pay,—interest on which is a first 
charge upon their yearly pittance,—the spirit is 
crushed, and there is little inducement to work 
for improvements the fruits of which would in- 
fallibly be seized by others. They put little into 
the soil; their houses are frail; their furniture 
scanty; they live practically ‘from hand to 
mouth,’ and bear themselves like men who may 
at any moment receive notice to quit. 

The villagers in Palestine mostly rank as 
Moslems, orthodox or heretical; but there is 
much obscurity as to their real religious senti- 
ments and practices. Usually a makdm, the tomb 
or sanctuary of some saint or famous sheikh, 
stands near by or on a neighbouring hill. It 
serves as a kind of village strong-room. Although 
it is quite open, no one dreams of removing what 
has been placed there for safety. A common 
responsibility for hospitality is also recoenized. 
In every village there is the menzil or meddfy, 
‘village guest-house,’ where all strangers are 
welcome. The sheikh acts as ‘host,’ but the 
villagers contribute each his share towards the 
entertainment of the guests. W. Ewina. 


VINE, YVINEYARD.—Three Heb. words are tr. 
in EV ‘vine.’ 4. j23 gephen, Arab. jafn. This 
always refers to grape-bearing vines, except 2K 
4*°, where 7¥y ]53 the ‘vine of the fields,’ AV and 
RV ‘wild-vine,’ refers to a wild gourd-vine, prob. 
colocynth, and perhaps Dt 32", where o49 j53 ‘the 
vine of Sodom’ may denote a grape-vine, or some 
other plant (see ‘vine of Sodom,’ below). 2. pry 
sérék (Is 5? ‘choicest vine’), pry (Jer 22! ‘noble 
vine’), ap sérekah (Gn 494 ‘choice vine’), used of 
a superior kind, producing dark-coloured grapes 
with soft seeds or none. It is called in Arab. 
Stirik. 3. 113 ndzir (Lv 25> AV ‘vine undressed.’ 
m. ‘separation,’ RV ‘undressed vine’), fig. for un- 
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pruned vine, named nd@zir from its resemblance to 
the Nazirite, whose hair was uncut and unshaven. 

The vine is one of the most important plants 
mentioned in the Bible and cultivated in the East. 
Noah planted a vineyard (Gn 9”). The chief butler 
saw a vine in his dream (Gn 40%), Judah is repre- 
sented as binding his ass to a vine (Gn 49”), an 
allusion to the luxury in which he would live. 
Living under one’s own vine and fig tree (1 K 4”, 
Mic 4“) was an emblem of peace. The languishing 
of the vine (Is 168 ete.) was an emblem of destruc- 
tion and desolation. Palestine was a land of vines 
(Dt 88). They were planted on mountains (Jer 
315). They flourish best there at the present day. 
The NAZIRITE, as being under a religious vow, 
was to ‘eat nothing that is made of the grape- 
vine, from the kernels even to the husk’ (Nu 64). 
Manoah’s wife, as the future mother of a Nazirite, 
was also forbidden for a time to eat or drink cf 
the fruit of the vine (Jg 134). The vine is fre- 
quently associated with the-fig (Ps 105%, Jer 8", 
Hab 31’, Ja 3” ete.). Christ calls Himself the true 
vine (Jn 15'5). There are several other figurative 
allusions to the vine and vineyard. Israel was a 
vine brought out of Egypt (Ps 80°4, Is 5'°). The 
fruitful wife was compared to the vine (Ps 128%). 
The remnant of Israel was to be gleaned as a 
vine (Jer 6°). Samaria was to be as plantings of 
a vine (Mic 1%). Beth-haccherem, ‘the house of 
the vine’ (Neh 34, Jer 6), Abel-cheramim, ‘the 
meadow of vineyards’ (Jg 11**), were named from 
kerem=‘ vine.’ 

The vine is cultivated in a variety of ways. 
Sometimes it is trained over a trellis, or made to 
climb a tree (Ezk 19"). In this way a man sat 
under his vine (1 K 4” ete.). Sometimes it is trained 
over props about the height of a man, or a little 
higher, and the branches spread nuvehnes often 
forming festoons from stake to stake. But the 
more usual method is to allow the stem to trail on 
the surface of the soil, and simply to prop up the 
cluster-bearing branches by forked sticks, suffici- 
ently to keep them off the ground. The vines in 
both the latter methods of cultivation are planted 
far enough apart to allow the plough to pass be- 
tween them. They are pruned at the end of the 
fruiting season (Jn 15), so that, during the winter, 
the vine is reduced to a trunk and a few principal 
branches. The shoots of the next spring are thus 
made more vigorous, and bear better fruit. Those 
branehes which bear no fruit are diligently cut 
away (vv.?-°). A whitened branch is a sign of 
withering (J1 17). The trunks of old vines often 
attain the thickness of a man’s body or more. 
Vines are sometimes planted in irrigated ground 
(Ezk 19"), but most of the vineyards are on dry 
hillsides, where, for 7 or 8 months they have no 
water except such as they can extract from the 
apparently arid soil. Notwithstanding this, they 
live (Ezk 19). In such situations as have a moist 
subsoil of clay or marl they flourish without 
irrigation, and produce large vintages. Whole 
mountain-sides are often green with vineyards, 
where one may search in vain for a spring or well. 
They are often not fenced off, so one can come 
with ease into a ‘neighbour’s vineyard’ (Dt 234). 
To protect the vines from foxes, jackals (Ca 2° 
etc.), and esp. from men, watchmen are stationed 
in commanding positions. In Judea and some 
other parts of the country round towers are built 
for the watchmen (Is 5%, Mt 21*  etc.). Generally 
a shelter of boughs and leaves (Is 18 AV ‘cottage,’ 
RV ‘ booth’), similar to the ‘lodge in a garden of 
cucumbers’ (see illustration in vol. i. 532*), is con- 
structed in a prominent place, from which the 
watchman can overlook the vineyard. To frighten 
away animals, a single cylindrical stone is set up, 
or several stones are placed one above another, 
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forming a pillar 3 to4 ft. high. The top of this 
pillar is often whitewashed, so that it is conspicu- 
ous even at night. The large numbers of these 
pillars make a marked feature in the Oriental 
landscape. Vineyards are let out (Ca 84, Mt 21°), 
or cultivated on the metairial principle on shares. 
The close association of vine and fig trees in the 
minds of the people of Palestine is shown by the 
fact that both a fig orchard and a vineyard are 
designated in Arab. by the term karm (the same 
as the Heb. 022), which primarily signities a vine. 
Grapes.—A great variety of grapes are cultivated 
in Palestine and Syria. There is one greenish- 
white, from 4 to 2in. in diameter, with sweet juicy 
pulp ; another, olive-shaped and white, resembling 
Malaga grapes; another, dark purple, of the size of 
a small prune; others similar to Black Hamburgs ; 
others with a green rind, striped with red, and a pulp 
almost as firm as that of an apple; others nearly 
the same as the famous Zante currants; others 
closely resembling the Isabella grape; and many 
others of divers shapes, sizes, and flavours. Several 
Heb. words are used to designate them. 4. Savy 
*eshkol, which signifies a cluster, usually of grapes 
(Is 658, Mic 71), in which case greater precision is 
sometimes given by constructing it with o23y (Nu 
13%), or associating it with the same (Gn 40), or 
constructing 1t with gephen (Ca 7®[Heb.°]). 4 is 
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as his hand can move. The luscious fruit is crushed 
hy the tongue and teeth, and swallowed with 
extraordinary rapidity. The peasants declare that, 
however many grapes they may have eaten in this 
way, in the vineyards, their appetite for their 
regular meals is in no way diminished. The 
grapes are carried home to serve as food, or spread 
out on mats to be dried into raisins, pry zinvmil: 
(1S 25% ete.), nivrvix *dshishdth (RV Ca 2°, AV 
wrongly ‘flagons’), or the juice expressed to be 
converted into wine or dibs. The latter is the 
juice of the grape, boiled to the consistence of 
thick treacle, and set aside to cool into a mass 
resembling in appearance candied honey. It is 
not true that this substance is anywhere used or 
known as wine. In its commercial form it is no 
more a beverage than crystallized honey, and no 
one here ever saw or heard of any one diluting it 
and using it as a drink. Much less is any such 
dilution known as wine. Baskets (Jer 6°) were, 
and are still, used to gather the grapes and trans- 
port them to the houses or presses. The juice is 
trodden out (Is 16 63°, Jer 25% etc.). The presses 
were often dug out in the marly soil (Mt 21%), 
or excavated in the solid rock. Such rock vats 
are common throughout Palestine. The boiling of 
the mistdr (fresh grape juice) is done in large 
caldrons. J/istdr is sometimes drunk. The name, 
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MODERN SYRIAN WINEPRESS. 


sometimes used of other things, as gall (méréréth, 
Dt 32°), and henna (Ca 14). 2. asy ‘énaddb, Arab. 
inab. ‘This is the true word for the berry, as 
distinguished from the cluster (Gn 40”, Nu 13°%). 
Wine is 23yp1=blood of grapes. 3. 792 bdser= 
unripe grapes. The Arabs of Syria use the term 
husrum for green grapes. Boser is tr. in AV ‘sour 
grapes’ (Is 18° RV ‘ripening grapes’), AV and 
RV ‘unripe grapes’ (Job 15”), AV and RV ‘sour 
grapes’ (Jer 31°°, Ezk 18°). _The seed, ‘kernel,’ of 
the grape is mentioned, and itsskin, ‘husk’ (Nu 6°). 

Vintage.—The vintage isa season of great rejoic- 
ing in the East (Is 16"). It begins in low-lying 
districts in July. The people eat the green grapes 
(boser) even in June. They also express the acid 
juice of the same, and sweeten it, and add water, to 
make a cooling drink. The nearly ripe but still 
acid grapes are slightly laxative, and the grape 
cure is as well recognized here as a course of 
mineral waters in Europe or America. But when 
the grapes are quite ripe, in August or September, 
the rejoicing is complete. The people go in large 
numbers to gather the grapes, and eat them in the 
vineyards (Jg 9""). The quantity which one person 
consumes is enormous. It is curious to see a man 
with a huge bunch of grapes in his hand, held a 
little above his head, with his neck bent backward, 
and his free hand plucking the grapes, singly or 
in pairs, and tossing them into his mouth as fast 


as applied to this fresh juice, is, however, a 
popular error, as that word signifies a true fer- 
mented wine. The grape juice is never called in 
Arab. by any of the other names for wine, these 
names being applied solely to the fermented juice 
of the grape, date, or other fruit. 

Vine of Sodom (o70j23 gephen Sédém) occurs once 
(Dt 32%”), ‘their vine is as the vine of Sodom, and 
of the fields of Gomorrah ; their grapes are grapes 
of gall (résh), their clusters are bitter’ (méréréth). 
If real plants are intended here, these must have 
been familiar to the Hebrews, and, if not peculiar 
to the Dead Sea Valley, at least so abundant there 
as to be designated by the names of the accursed 
cities. We have, as a philological guide to the 
plant intended, the term gephen, which certainly 
refers to avine. The second member of the parallel- 
ism speaks of the fruit as ‘grapes of gall’ (innebé- 
rosh), and its clusters as bitter (lit. bitternesses). 
We are therefore to look for a vine growing so 
abundantly in the Dead Sea basin as to be attri- 
buted to Sodom and Gomorrah, and producing a 
bitter but grape-like fruit. The first embarrass- 
ment in the determination of this plant is the 
assumption that it is the same as the fruit of 
which Josephus speaks, the so-called ‘apples of 
Sodom’ (BJ Iv. viii. 4), ‘the ashes growing in their 
fruits, which fruits have a colour as if they were 
fit to be eaten, but if you pluck them with your 
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hands they dissolve into smoke and ashes.’ This 
description would apply either to the fruit of the 
‘ushr, Calotropis procera, Willd., or to that of the 
colocynth, Arab. hondol. Both of these have 
fruits, about the size of a pippin, which, when 
ripe and dry, contain a dust, which would suggest 
the ‘dust and ashes’ of Josephus. The ‘ushr, 
however, is not a vine, but a small shrub or tree, 
and its fruit has no resemblance to the grape. 
The colocynth is a vine, but it grows over a wide 
range in Palestine besides the Dead Sea Valley, 
and its fruit also has no resemblance to a grape. 
It is like a small water-melon when green. We 
therefore, while accepting one or both these plants 
as producing the fruit alluded to by Josephus, un- 
conditionally reject them both as candidates for 
the ‘vine of Sodom.’ Cucumis prophetarum, L., 
a tendril-bearing vine, growing in the Dead Sea 
Valley and southward to Sinai, and having an ovoid, 
bitter fruit, 4 to # in. long, might be a candidate, 
were it not for the fact that its fruits do not grow 
in clusters. On the other hand, Solanum nigrum, 
L., and S. miniatum, Berb., and S. villosum, Lam., 
produce clusters of berries like very small grapes. 
These are called by the Arabs ‘wnab-edh-dhib= 
wolf’s grapes. But they are none of them vines, 
and none of them peculiar to the Dead Sea Valley. 
S. coagulans, Forsk., although peculiar to the Dead 
Sea and Jordan Valley, is not a vine, and has 
fruits like a small tomato, not like a grape. Oak 
galls cannot be intended. They are not produced 
in this valley, are not clustered, and bear no resem- 
blance to a grape. We must conclude, therefore, 
that we have as yet no evidence on which to found 
a theory as to the plant intended by the vine of 
Sodom. We (with commentators generally) think 
that the allusion is figurative, and that the quality 
of bitterness is attributed to the grape-vine of the 
enemies-of israel, as their wine is said in the follow- 
ing verse to be ‘ the poison of dragons, and the cruel 
venom of asps.’ The selection of the vine of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, of which their vine is said to be a 
shoot, was due to the proverbial bitterness of the 
Dead Sea, a quality which may have been supposed 
to be communicated to what grew on its shores. 
We have a similar instance (Ezk 173°) in the 
rhapsodical riddle of the great eagle, which plucked 
off a topmost shoot and twigs of the cedars of 
Lebanon, and set them in a city of merchants, 
and took of the seed of the land, and set it as a 
willow-tree, and it grew and became a vine of 
low stature, and shot forth branches towards the 
furrows, that it might bear fruit. And the roots 
were pulled up, and the fruit withered. Here we 
have a combination far more intricate and unreal 
than that of the ‘vine of Sodom,’ to which the 
bitterness of the Dead Sea water is attributed, 
and the wine from the same, which is said to be 
serpent’s venom. G. E. Post. 


VINEGAR (yph homez; etos, acetuwm).—A sour 
liquid, mentioned 5 times in OT and 5 times in 
NT. The vinegar of Scripture is wine which has 
undergone the acetous fermentation caused by the 
presence of a ferment plant (Mycoderma aceti), 
whereby its alcohol is converted into acetic acid. 
Besides this ‘vinegar of wine’ there is also 
mentioned ‘vinegar of strong drink’ (shéhar, Nu 
6°), which is produced by the fermentation of 
palm juice or any other saccharine fluid. Both 
these forms of drink were forbidden to the Nazir- 
ite (Nu 6°). 

This fluid was used as a relish, ‘without which 
we should miss many of the comforts of civilized 
life’? (Pliny, xiv. 25). Into it food was dipped 
before eating (Ru 24). A diluted vinegar or sour 
wine was used as a drink by the poorer classes 
(Aristoph. Acharne, 35), and especially by sol- 
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diers. Pescennius Niger forbade his Ethiopian 
troops to drink anything else (Spartianus in. Hist. 
Aug. Script. minores, ii. 180). The vessel of vinegar 
which the Roman soldiers had by them at the 
Crucifixion (Jn 19%) was probably filled with this 
drink, which was called posca. It was not re- 
garded as intoxicating (Plautus, Miles gloriosus, 
iii. 836). The Greek medical writers, Oribasius and 
Areteeus, call it dévkparov. Posca and oil are re- 
commended in veterinary medicine for wounds by 
Vegetius, iii. 48, vinegar being, as Plutarch says, 
the most cooling of fluids (Quest. conviv. iil. 5). 
Cf. the use of wine (oivos) and oil by the good 
Samaritan (Lk 10) to cleanse the wounds of the 
robbers’ victim. 

In the accounts of the Crucifixion given by the 
four Evangelists vinegar is mentioned, but in each 
case in a slightly different connotation. Accord- 
ing to Mt 27% (AV), the soldiers offered our Lord 
vinegar mingled with gall (RV has ‘ wine,’ follow- 
ing NBD). This was a different drink from the 
vinegar subsequently given Him on a sponge (v.*), 
which was probably posca. Mark mentions both, but 
describes the first wine as mingled with myrrh (15” 
éouupyicuévoy otvov); Lk 23° relates that the soldiers 
after He was crucified ofiered Him vinegar in 
mockery. Jn 19° only mentions the vinegar given 
in response to His exclamation, ‘I thirst.’ The 
first ‘wine’ of Matt. and Mark was probably in- 
tended as a narcotic, the xod7 being the equivalent 
of the Heb. word résh, also tr* ‘gall,’ which was 
opiuin (see vol. ii. p. 104). This was given to those 
about to be executed, in accordance with the 
Talmudic interpretation of Pr 31°, on which see 
Sanhedrin, 43.1; Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice, ii. 
36; and Buxtorf’s Lex Talmudica, 2131. HRosen- 
miiller conjectures that it may have been given 
rather as a stimulant to keep Jesus alive during 
the torture (Bib. Bot. 163). 

Vinegar by itself was too pungent to drink, 
hence to give vinegar to drink was part of the 
punishment of a victim, as in Ps 69%; cf. the 
ére 8 és ras pivas Eos in Aristoph. Batrach. 619. 
Its effects on the mouth are mentioned in Pr 10°, 
reminding of the description of vinegar as zordéy 
orupsy given by Nikander (Alexipharm. 375), or 
the Acetwm acerbum of Plautus (Truc. i, 2. 83). 
For other figurative expressions of the irritation 
and acridity of vinegar see the same author in 
Rudens, iv. 2.32; Pseudolus, ii. 4.49; and Bacchyl. 
ili. 3. 1; ef. the mordax acetum of Persius, v. 86. 
In the passage in Proverbs the LXX renders the 
word by dugaé, unripe grapes, as though hdmez 
was here used in the sense of the Talmudic sn. 

The effect of vinegar on nitre (123=natron or 
crude sodie carbonate) causing eflervescence is 
mentioned in Pr 25” (see vol. iii. p. 555). 

A. MACALISTER. 

VIOL.—Thus the Heb. nébhel or nebhel is ren- 
dered in AV and RV Is 14", Am 523 65, and in AV 
Is 5" (RV here ‘ lute’). See Music, vol. iii. p. 459°, 
and PSALTERY (the more usual tr. of the Heb.), 
above, p. 163%. See also Driver, Amos, p. 234 ff., 
and Wellhausen, Psalms (PB), p. 222th The 
‘viol’ (from late Lat. vidula, vitula, through 
Fr. viole, violle ; ef, Anglo-Sax. fithele, a fiddle) is 
described by Chappell as a six-stringed musical 
instrument, the position of the fingers being marked 
on the finger-board by frets, as in guitars of the 
present day. But it was played with a bow, not 
with the fingers as the guitar. Violin is a dim. of 
viol, as violoncello is of violin. The violin displaced 
the viol in England in the reign of Charles II. 


J. HASTINGS. 
VIPER.—See SERPENT. 


VIRGIN (afsna, 729y, wap0évos).—The word ndina is 
commonly used of a virgo intacta, as in Dt 22%, 
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2S 13°. It is frequently applied metaphorically, 
often with the addition of nz ‘a daughter,’ toa 
people, especially to Israel, originally, it would 
seem, In tue sense of not yet subdued by an enemy, 
as Is 37%, Jer 1417, La 1°; but sometimes to other 
nations, as to Zidon (Is 23”), Babylon (471), and 
sometimes even where the original intention of the 
metaphor is lost, as in Jer 314, where the restora- 
tion of captive Israel is promised. In Is 62° there 
is a curious mixture of metaphor. ‘For as a young 
man marrieth a virgin, so shall thy sons marry 
thee.’ The word is, however, once used of a young 
married woman in Jl 18, 

The meaning of m2>y is from its comparatively 
rare use less easily determined. In Gn 24" it is 
used with reference to Rebekah, apparently in the 
sense of a virgo intacta. In Ca 1*® the same mean- 
ing is perhaps probable, but hardly necessary. In 
Ca 68 the meaning is quite uncertain. The women 
in the harem of Solomon, distinguished as they 
are from the wives and coneubines, might or might 
not be virgins. We cannot, therefore, argue from 
the usage of the word the meaning intended in 
Is 74; but the whole context of the passage, as 
well as the analogy of 8-4, suggests that the sign in- 
tended did not consist in anything miraculous in 
the birth itself, but in the speedy coming of the 
event, and in the symbolical name to be given 
to the child. The LXX probably understood by 
mapHévos a virgin in its strict sense, understanding, 
it would seem, that the mother of Immanuel was 
at the time a virgin—a possible interpretation of 
the words, though RVm is probably right in 
rendering ‘is with child and beareth.’ St. Matthew, 
quoting trom LXX, takes the passage as a direct 
prophecy of the birth of Christ from a virgin (see 
IMMANUEL). Such has till recent times been the 
practically universal interpretation of the passage 
by Christians. It has been very naturally disputed 
by the Jews from the time of Justin Martyr down- 
wards, and is said to have been’ one of the chief 
reasons for the first Gr. tr. of OT by Aquila 
[? Onkelos], (Eusebius, HE v. 8). 

There is nothing remarkable about the usage 
of rapfévos in NT, except in Rev 144, where it is 
used of men who have kept themselves free from 
impurity. St. Paul’s discussion of the topic of 
‘virgins’ in 1 Co 7% comes under MARRIAGE 
(see vol. ili. P 266"). 

For the p-):na of Dt 224-17 (EV ‘tokens of vir- 
ginity ’), and the Oriental custom referred to in 
that passage, see art. SONG OF SONGS, pp. 595%, 
596», and ef. Driver, Deut. ad loc. 

F. H. Woops. 

VIRTUE az the translation of dvvayis is used in 
AV in Mk 5*, Lk 6"° 8% in the sense of power (so 
RV) or influence. In earlier Eng. it was freely 
used (after Lat. virtus, fron. vir, a man, therefore 
‘what is manly,’ ‘courageous’) in the sense of 
‘strength’ or ‘power.’ Thus Chapman, Odysseys, 
XVii. 360— 

‘His double gates, and turrets, built too strong 

For force or virtue ever to expugn.’ 
It is Wyclif’s usual word for dvvajus after the Vulg. 
virtus, as Ac 19% ‘And God dide vertues not 
smale bi the hoond of Poul’; He 1° ‘And berith 
alle thingis bi word of his vertu.’ The same in 
the Rhem. version, as Lk 91 ‘ He gave them vertue 
and power (dvvauw Kal éfouvciar, Vulg. virtutem et 
potestatem) over al devils.’ The modern meaning 
of ‘virtue’ was already in use in 1611, as in the 
Preface to AV, ‘Solomon was greater than David, 
though not in vertue, yet in power’; and it is 
probable that in the above passages the word was 
retained from the earlier versions because it 
conveyed the sense of influence (supernatural in- 
fluence) to the translators’ minds. Cf. Adams, 
2 Peter, 17, ‘It was the brazen serpent that healed, 


not the eye that looked on it ; yet without a look- 
ing eye, there was no help to the wounded party 
by the promised virtue.’ ‘Though more generally, 
‘influence’ is also the meaning in Melvill, Diary, 
15, ‘He was a man of rare wesdome, judgment, 
and discretion ; and, therfor, mikle imployed in the 
trysts and effeares of the noble and gentle men of 
the countrey, whilk distracted him fra his calling, 
hinderit his vertew, and schortened his lyff.’ Even 
Coverdale has the word in the sense of righteous. 
ness or goodness, Ezk 3°, J. HASTINGS. 


VISION (usually jin, dpaua). In early Heb. re- 
ligion the vision had its closest affinity with the 
dream,—by which probably the conception of its 
character was determined,—and the two are usually 
coupled as the ordinary sources of prophetic oracles 
(Nu 12%, Jer 23%). Its recognized psychological 
condition was an emotional excitement in which 
the person was no longer master of his own 
thoughts or will (Nu 2477, 1S 192°"), See TRANCE. 
In both dream and vision what carried religious 
significance was the fact that the presentation did 
not come through the ordinary sense channels, or 
as a product of the mind’s conscious activity. On 
this account it was accepted as a revelation from 
God. When we come to the Prophets the concep- 
tion of revelation has undergone a change in cor- 
respondence with religion in general. The dream 
disappears, together with the rapt utterance ; and 
prophecy becomes an ethical intercourse of the 
mind of man with God (1s 8°, Jer 23”8). But, while 
there is no trace of ecstasy in the strict sense or 
its accompaniments, there are frequent allusions 
to times of extraordinary elevation of thought and 
feeling, times therefore of illumination, At such 
moments an issue becomes clear, a truth breaks on 
the mind, a resolution is formed (Is 6, Jer 1°). The 
result is sometimes presented as if it had come 
to the prophet in a manner analogous to sense 
experience,—the prophet sees, hears, questions, 
replies,—but the broad sense in which vision is 
used makes it clear that the pictorial image was 
not the source of his knowledge or resolution, 
but rather that the truth, having taken possession 
of his mind and heart, created the vision as its 
imaginative clothing. Even a verbal message, 
with no reference to a voice or appearance, is 
spoken of as a vision (Is ]? 21? 22!, Mic 1?, Hab 2°). 
In Amos’ vision of the basket of summer fruits the 
motive for using the visional form is evidently the 
play upon the word 7p. Again, as in the intricate 
description of Ezk 1, the vision is sometimes of 
a kind that could hardly be pictorially realized. 
Although, in fact, the primitive phraseology is 
retained,—the prophet sees, hears, the hand of the 
Lord is upon him,—it is no longer used in the 
primitive sense. The vision has become a literary 
and poetical form consciously employed to embody 
and communicate truths that have become clear to 
the inner consciousness. The pre-exilic prophets 
make only sparing use of the direct visional form. 
In Ezekiel it is more common, but has lost its 
earlier imaginative spontaneity, and assumed more 
the character of an artificial construction (Ezk 
148), It is not found in Deutero-Isaiah or in 
Haggai; but it reappears in Zechariah, and con- 
tinues, in its most artificial form, to be employed 
by apocalyptic writers. In the NT it finds a place 
only [but cf. the use of 74 dpayza in Mt 17°] in the 
apocalyptic book of Revelation, and in those nar- 
ratives in Acts and the earlier part of Luke that 
bear the character of popular tradition. (See 
Proraecy and the Literature there cited). 

W. MorRGAN. 

VOPHSI (55) [but text dub.]; B “IaBel, A “Lat). 
-—The father of Nahbi, the Naphtalite spy, 
Nu 13%. 


- 
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VOW (773, 773, €0x7)).—It was a universal custom 
in ancient religions, too natural to need explana- 
tion, for men to seek the help of the deity in times 
of peril or distress (Ps 66-14), or to secure the 
fulfilment of some much cherished hope, by pro- 
mising him some special gift that would enlist his 
own interest on their side. Or their vow might be 
less of the nature of a bargain, and more the expres- 
sion of unselfish zeal and piousdevotion. It might 
also be a promise to abstain from some comfort or 
even necessary of life. Among the Hebrews all these 
types of vow are to be found: fox the last the term 
apx ‘bond,’ which occurs only in Nu 30, was used. 

Although we have no legislation on the subject 
in JE, the practice was very ancient. Thus Jacob 
vows at Bethel that if Elohim will be with him 
and give him bread and raiment, so that he comes 
to his father’s house in peace, he will make the 
pillar a sanctuary of God, and pay tithe of all that 
He gives him (Gn 28” E). In the period of the 
Judges we have Jephthah’s vow, thatif J” delivered 
the Ammonites into his hand, he would offer as a 
burnt-offering the person who first came from his 
house to meet him (Jg 11° *1), Though it was his 
own daughter, the inviolable character of the vow 
in that primitive age, which had learnt none of 
the slippery shifts of casuistry, forced him to sacri- 
fice her. Hannah vowed that if J” would give her 
a son she would dedicate him to His service all the 
days of his life, and no razor should come upon his 
head (1S 1"). It is interesting to notice that after 
the birth of Samuel, when Elkanah went for the 
yearly sacrifice to Shiloh, the writer speaks of him 
as going to offer the yearly sacrifice and his vow, 
as if the vow were as much a matter of course as 
the sacrifice (v.24). (It seems unnecessary to sup- 
pose, with H. P. Smith, ad loc., that the words ‘ and 
his vow’ were added by a scribe). In the period 
of the early monarchy, Absalom secured permis- 
sion to go to Hebron on pretext of a vow he had 
made, while in exile at Geshur, that he would 
worship J” if He restored him to Jerusalem (2S 
1578). The meaning of the vow is that he would 
appear before J” and, since none could appear 
before Him empty, would offer sacrifice to Him. 
Naturally, this would be offered not at Jerusalem, 
but at the Judean sanctuary of Hebron. Each of 
these instances is a case of a vow intended to 
secure a favour, and in its essence is a commercial 
transaction.—A vow of unselfish devotion, which 
was also a vow of abstinence, is exemplified in the 
Psalmist’s poetical description of David’s vow that 
he would not enter his house, lie in his bed or 
suffer himself to sleep, till he had found a place 
for J” to dwell in (Ps 132%), Saul’s taboo on 
eating before sundown (1S 14%4) was a vow of 
abstinence, imposed on others as well as himself, 
in order to secure victory by the help of J”. An 
extreme form of vow is exemplified in the ban or 
vow of extermination on Arad (Nu 211): ‘Israel 
vowed a vow unto the Lorp, and said, If thou 
wilt indeed deliver this people into my hand, then 
I will devote their cities.’ Both cities and people 
were in this case destroyed (see CURSE). 

In Deuteronomy we have little legislation on 
vows. It is insisted that what has been thus 
dedicated must be eaten at the central sanctuary 
(Dt 12% 11-17. 18-28), The hire of sacred prostitutes 
must not be brought into the sanctuary for any 
vow (Dt 238). There may have been a relaxation 
of sentiment as to the stringency of a vow, such as 
may be observed in the post-exilic period ; for the 
legislator, while insisting that there is no religious 
obligation to make a vow, enjoins that, once made 
the pledge must be honoured under pain of Divine 
displeasure, 

In P we naturally have much fuller regulations. 
In Nu 30, which in its present form belongs to a 


es 


late stratum, both vow and bond are declared to 
be binding when uttered by aman. But a woman 
who lives in her father’s house or is married is in 
a difierent position. Her father or husband has a 
right of veto, provided that it is exercised at once. 
But otherwise silence gives consent, and the vow 
must be regarded as irrevocable. If at a later 
period her hasband cancels it, he does so on peril 
of Divine punishment. A widow or a womaa 
divorced from her husband, since she is not 
dependent on another, is bound by her vow. 
Vows and freewill- offerings must be without 
blemish (Lv 22'% 29? H); but while a freewill- 
offering may be made from that which has some- 
thing lacking or superfluous, this is forbidden in 
the case of a vow (v.”*), In this connexion it is 
interesting to notice that Malachi utters a curse 
on the deceiver who has a male in his flock and 
vows it and substitutes a blemished thing (1?) 
The laws as to the discharge of vows are to be 
found in Lv 27, apparently a late section of P. 
Persons vowed to J” could not be sacrificed as 
Jephthah’s daughter had been; they must be 
redeemed. A fixed scale is laid down. Males 
between the ages of twenty and sixty were re- 
deemed at ‘fifty shekels of silver, after the shekel 
of the sanctuary’ (see MONEY, vol. lil. p. 422), 
females at thirty shekels. From five to twenty 
years, males were redeemed at twenty and females 
at ten shekels ; from a month to five years, males 
were redeemed at five and females at three shekels ; 
while from sixty upwards the tariff was fixed at 
fifteen and ten shekels respectively. If, however, 
the person who made the vow was too poor to pay 
the redemption price, it was to be fixed according 
to his ability. In the case of animals no change 
could be made—the vow must stand as originally 
uttered. Not only was it forbidden to substitute 
a bad for a good, but also a good for a bad. If 
such change was made, both became holy to J”. 
If the animal was unclean, and therefore incap- 
able of being used in sacrifice, it was sold at the 
priest’s valuation, and the money given to the 
sanctuary. If the owner wished to redeem it, he 
might do so on payment of the valuation plus otie- 
fifth. Firstlings, however, could not be vowed to 
J”, since, as such, they already belonged to Him. 
{f devoted to J” by the ban, they were too holy to 
be redeemed ; and it is startling to read (Ly 27%) 
that men so devoted must be put to death. The 
law for the dedication of a house is similar to that 
for the dedication of animals. It was sold at the 
priest’s valuation, or redeemed by the addition of 
a fifth to that price. The law as to fields is more 
complex and obscure. If a man vows part of his 
hereditary possession, the valuation is to be fixed 
according to the quantity of seed required to sow 
it, at the rate of fifty shekels the homer. If the 
field is consecrated immediately after the year of 
jubilee, this estimate is to stand; but if some time 
after, then a reduction in price must be made pro- 
portionate to the time that has elapsed. ,The 
owner may redeem it by paying the priest’s 
estimate plus one-fifth. If he does not redeem 
it, but sells it, the right of redemption is lost, and 
the field instead of returning to him at the jubilee 
becomes the property of the sanctuary. The law 
is far from clear. Apparently, when a field was 
dedicated, the owner commuted his obligation by 
a money payment according to a fixed scale of 
valuation. But this by itself does not constitute 
him absolute owner again: this he can become only 
by adding one-fifth to the valuation, as penalty 
for the privilege of redemption. If he pays the 
valuation without adding the fifth, and sells the 
field, he loses all claim on it, and it does not revert 
to him in the year of jubilee, as it would other- 
wise have done, but falls to the sanctuary. If 
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the field dedicated is not a portion of the owner’s 
hereditary possessions, then the money payment 
given in commutation is fixed by the time that has 
to elapse before the year of jubilee, and in that 
‘Gaurd it returns naturally to the hereditary owner. 

n this case the redemption penalty of an addi- 
tional fifth is not required (see, further, SaB- 
BATICAL YEAR), 

According to Nu 15*: 8 (a late section of P), when 
an animal sacrifice was offered in fulfilment of a 
vow, a meal-ottering had to be preseated with it. 
Another late law (Ly 7!*1!") preseribed that a 
peace-olfering in discharge of a vow must be eaten 
on the day on which it was offered, and what was 
left on the second day. If any portion still re- 
mained to the third day, it had to be burnt. This 
Jaw probably embodies the immemorial practice : 
a vow would, as a rule, involve a sacrificial meal, 
and the regalation that the flesh must not be 
eaten after the second day may even have been 
a relaxing of earlier usage. In Pr 7 the woman 
who entices the simpleton to his ruin, has that 
day punctiliously performed her religious duties— 
she has paid her vows and come out to find a com- 
panion for the sacrificial feast. 

The warning in Dt 237!-*8, that, while there is ro 
sin in not vowing, when a vow has once been made 
it must be scrupulously fulfilled, finds an echo in 
the Wisdom literature. In Pr 20 we apparently 
have a protest against hasty vows followed by 
repentance and attempts at evasion (the text and 
precise sense are alike uncertain ; see Frankenbere 
and Toy, ad loc.). So also Koheleth advises his 
readers to make haste with the payment of their 
vows, and not trifle with God by delay, for He 
takes no pleasure in fools. Far better is it to 
refrain from vows than to make and fail to fulfil 
them. They must not be betrayed into a vow, 
which they will afterwards explain away to the 
priest’s messenger as a mistake, lest God be 
angered with them and destroy the work of their 
hand (Ee 5*°, ef. Mal 174). But while on the one 
side the ancient sanctity of the vow was relaxed, the 
more spiritual, as we see from some of the Psalms, 
came to throw all the stress on the element of 
thanksgiving, and the material element sank into 
insignificance, as with other sacrifices (Ps 22” 50"). 

Yet vows played a great part in later Judaism, 
and Jesus came into conflict with the religionists of 
His time on this question, singling out the law of 
Corban especially as an example of the nullifying 
of the Law by tradition (see CORBAN). St. Paul 
became a Jew to the Jews in this matter (Ac 18'5, 
if this refers to him and not to Aquila, and 21**-*6), 
On these cases, and also on the whole question of 
the Nazirite vow, nothing need be added to what 
has been said in the article NAZIRITE, 

LiTFRATURE.—Nowack, Heb. Archdol. ii. 168, 169, 263-266 ; 
W. R Smith, RS2, 481-485; Wellhausen, Reste Arab. Heid.? 
190, 19s. For Rabbinical decisions the treatise Nedarim, and 
Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, ii. 17-21. 
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i. LIFE OF JEROME, AND CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER 
WHICH HIS TRANSLATION WAS MADE.—Jerome, or 
to give him his full name, Eusebius Hieronymus, 
was born at Stridon, on the borders of Dalmatia 
and Pannonia, probably about A.D. 340-342.* His 
parents were Christian, and sufficiently wealthy 


* See the discussion on the question in Zockler, Hieronymus, 
sein Leben u. Wirken, pp. 21-24. 


to give him a good education and to send him 
early to Rome, to study under the celebrated 
grammarian Donatus. From the first, Latin 
literature attracted him, and he especially studied 
Vergil, Terence, and Cicero; he also worked at 
rhetoric under Caius Marius Victorinus,* laid the 
foundation of a good knowledge of Greek, and 
collected a considerable library. Thence he moved 
to Gaul, where, staying at Trier, he began serious 
theological study, which he prosecuted further, on 
settling in Aquileia in 370. Four years later he 
travelled with several friends in the East, and at 
Antioch was attacked by a fever, during which a 
dream made a deep impression on him, and re- 
sulted in his abandoning all secular studies. He 
dreamt that he was summoned to the judgment- 
seat of Christ ; on being asked who he was he 
replied ‘a Christian,’ but received the stern 
answer, ‘ Mentiris, Ciceronianus es non Chris- 
tianus ; ubi enim thesaurus tuus, ibi et cor tuum’ 
(Ep. xxii. ad Hustochium, 30). Yet this classical 
training and fondness for the best Latin literary 
models proved one of the greatest possible advant- 
ages to Jerome for the work of his life, and through 
him to the whole Christian Church ; he had been 
preparing himself unconsciously for making that 
translation of the Bible which was to be the 
Editio Vulgata, the authorized version for the 
whole of Western Christendom during more than 
a thousand years. 

In search of a life of solitude and asceticism he 
moved the same summer (374) to the desert of 
Chalcis, east of Antioch, where he passed five 
years in strict self-discipline and diligent study, 
a Rabbi who had been converted to Christianity 
teaching him Hebrew. But this period also saw 
the beginning of the correspondence and warm 
friendship with pope Damasus, which afterwards 
led to the request that Jerome would undertake to 
put forward an authoritative Latin version of the 
Scriptures. The correspondence began (Epp. xv., 
Xvi., written about 376-378) on doctrinal, but was 
a few years after renewed on biblical questions 
(CE aD ee vA Kee Xn OX TeX ORV OK Vee WAT DEM 
during the years 381-384), Jerome giving Damasus 
the information he had desired on such questions 
as the meaning of the word Hosanna, the inter- 
pretation of Gn 41°, the reason why Abraham re- 
ceived circumcision as a sign of faith, ete. 

In 379 Jerome moved to Antioch, where he was 
ordained presbyter, and then to Constantinople, 
where he listened to the expositions of Gregory 
Nazianzen (pp. 1. 1, hi. 8), and probably con- 
tinued the systematic study of Greek ; and in 382 
he returned to Rome. Here he spent nearly three 
years in close connexion with Damasus (Zp. 
cxxvil. 7), whose confidence and affection he 
thoroughly enjoyed. He refers with naive self- 
satisfaction to his popularity in Rome at this 
time: ‘Totius in me urbis studia consonabant. 
Omnium pene judicio dignus summo sacerdotio 
decernebar. Beatz: memorize Damasus meus sermo 
erat. Dicebar sanctus; dicebar humilis et disertus’ 
(Zp. xlv. 3, written on leaving Rome, Aug. 385). 

The inconveniences from which the Western 
Church suffered owing to the absence of one 
authorized Latin version of the Bible, had long 
been felt. ‘Tot exemplaria pene quot codices’ 
was Jerome’s description of the state of things ; 
and the confusion caused by a number of inde- 
pendent and anonymous translations of the NT 
was worse confounded by the carelessness of scribes 
and copyists.t Whether in private study or in 

* Victorinus was converted to Christianity in old age, and is 
known amongst Patristic writers as Victorinus Afer; Zockler 
(p. 30) doubts whether Jerome studied under him. ; 

+ This is a point of which Jerome constantly complains ; see 
Ep. \xxi. 5, Comm. in Matt. ii. 5, iii. 3, vi. 16, etc.; also in the 
booxs of the OV, Preef. in libr. Chron. tuxta LAX. 
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public preaching, in controversy with heretics or 
in liturgical use, this ‘ Latinorum interpretum 
infinita varietas’* must have been almost in- 
tolerably confusing to the more cultivated mem- 
bers of the Church, though the common folk felt 
it not, and were angered at any change. Damasus 
therefore initiated a valuable and much-needed 
reform when he commissioned Jerome to under- 
take the preparation of a revised and authoritative 
Latin version of the NT. He could not have 
placed the work in better hands. Jerome’s quali- 
fications were unique : he was fully sensible of the 
urgency and importance of such a revision ; he 
was a good Latin scholar, writing a style that was 
both pure and vigorous; he had been studying 
Greek carefully, and had already a fair knowledge 
of Hebrew ;+ in later years, when he was truns- 
lating the OT from the original, he had attained a 
thorough knowledge of that language, while long 
residence and travel in the East had given him 
that first-hand acquaintance with the country and 
its customs which must be invaluable to any one 
undertaking a task of this nature. His abilities 
also as a scholar and writer were well known ; 
and Damasus must have argued that a version 
proceeding from an authority so eminent, and 
backed by the influence and power of the Roman 
see, could not fail to obtain a wide acceptance. 

Jerome undertook the task proposed to him by 
Damasus, we may well believe somewhat gladly, 
though in the letter to the pope which forms his 
preface to the Gospels, he professed reluctance to 
face so great a task, with the odium and the 
opposition to which he would be exposed from 
those who were used to the older translations. 
His fears were well grounded. Even his very 
sparing emendations in the Gospels were attacked, 
and he was accused of tampering with our Lord’s 
own words, and denying the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture (Hp. xxvii. 1); though, in Africa, Augustine 
welcomed this part of Jerome’s work. It was his 
translation of the OT, however, which brought on 
him the fiercer storm of indignation and opposition 
(see below, p. 876°). 

The exact date of the pope’s commission to 
Jerome is not known; but the first instalment of 
the revised text, consisting of the four Gospels, 
appeared in 383; and this was apparently fol- 
lowed, either the same year, or shortly after, by 
the Acts and the rest of the NT. It has indeed 
been doubted whether Jerome ever did revise more 
than the Gospels; the Latin of the other books 
shows very few marks of having been emended by 
him, and there is a rather suspicious absence of 
the prefaces which usually accompany his emended 
translations of the books of the Bible ;§ while the 
preface he affixed to the Gospels promises ‘ quattuor 
tantum Evangelia,’ and Augustine, in his well- 
known letter written in 403,|| speaks with favour 
of Jerome’s translation of the Gospel, not of the 
New Testament. Against this, however, we must 
set the fact that Jerome more than once definitely 
asserts that he revised the whole New Testament, 4] 


* Aug. De doctr. christ. ii. 11. The Jews, too, laughed at the 
variations in the Latin versions ; see Jerome’s Comm. in Ezech 
€. Xxxvii. (Vv. 432 in Vallarsi’s edition, Venice, 1766-71). ; 

t Apol. adv. Ruf. iii. 6 (Vall. ii. 537), ‘Ego philosophus 
rhetor, grammaticus, dialecticus, hebreus, grecus latinus, 
trilinguis’; see van Ess, pp. 101, 108. ; by 

{ Ep. civ. 6 (Augustin ad Hieron.). 

§ e.g. Pref. in libr. Job ex Greco, ‘Igitur et vos et unum- 
quemque lectorem solita praefatione commoneo ’ > Pref. in libr, 
Se ie iuata LX X, ‘unde consueta prxefatione commoneo,’ 
etc. 

|| Ep. civ. 6 (Augustini ad Hieron.), 
Deo gratias agimus de opere tuo, quo 
interpretatus es.’ 

4 Lip. Ixxi. 5, ‘Novum Testamentum Greece reddidi auctori- 
tati, cf. De vir. illustr. cxxxv.; Ep. exii. 20 (ad Augustinum) 

Et si me ut dicis, in Novi Testamenti emendatione susci vis,’ 
etc., which looks like a correction of Augustine’s ‘ Evan i 
ex Grxco interpretatus es.’ o 
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‘Proinde non parvas 
Evangelium ex Graco 
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and even mentions passages in the Epistles where 
his own version differs from the Old Latin.* It 
seems hardly possible to doubt, therefore, that 
he did revise the whole of the New Testament, 
though no doubt the revision was much more 
hurried and perfunctory after the Gospels were 
off his hands ; + such readings, however, in the Acts 
as 82 curaverunt for comportaverunt of the OL, 114 
ordinem for per ordinem, 16” laudabant dewm for 
hymnum dicebant (canebant) deo, 16° dimittite for 
dimitte, are obvious instances of Hieronymian cor- 
rection, sometimes against all known Gr. MSS (see 
below, p. 882). } 
At the same time, apparently, Jerome made his 
first revision of the Old Latin Psalter; it was 
simply emended from the Greek of the LXX, and 
the translation was altered only where the sense 
absolutely demanded it. This revision was called 
the Roman Psalter, in opposition to the Psaltertum 
Yetus, and was in use in the Churches in Rome and 
Italy till the pontificate of Pius Vv. (1566-1572), 
who introduced the Gallican Psalter (see below) 
generally, though the Roman was still retained in 
three Churches in Italy. § Towards the end of 384 
pope Damasus died; and in the August of the 
following year (385) Jerome left Rome for Pales- 
tine. There he and his companions studied the 
topography, scenery, and cities of the Holy 
Land ;|| and after a journey to Egypt returned 
thither again to settle at Bethlehem, where (389) 
the two conventual buildings were founded, over 
one of which—that for monks—Jerome was for so 
long to preside, while over the other—that for 
nuns—Paula, the devout widow who had been his 
companion in travel, ruled; and was succeeded, 
on her death, in 404, by her daughter Eustochium. 
Meanwhile, Jerome's Biblical studies had not 
slackened. The Roman Psalter had been so 
rapidly multiplied and so carelessly copied, that 
its text was soon in as bad a state as the Old 
Latin ;{/ and in answer to the requests of Paula 
and Eustochium he undertook a second revision, 
correcting in addition the Greek text from the 
other Greek versions, and making use of Origen’s 
critical signs: a passage between an obelus and 
two points was to be understood as present in the 
LXX but absent from the Hebrew ; that between an 
asterisk and two points was lacking in the LXX, 
and had been supplied not directly from the He- 
brew, but from the Greek version of Theodotion.** 
This version is known as the Gallican Psalter, as it 
early obtained wide popularity in Gaul, probably 
through the influence of Gregory of Tours,}+ and 
ultimately became the current version in the Latin 
Chureh; the exact date of its publication is not 
known, but it was probably about A.D. 387. 


ae 6.9. Ep. xxvii., where he quotes from Ro 120.12, ] Ti 
519, 

+ See especially on this point Vallarsi’s preface to vol. x. of 
Jerome’s works, pp. xix-xxi; and also Bp. J. Wordsworth in 
Studia Biblica, vol. i. p. 128. 

{ Pref. in libr, Psalmorum (Vall. x. 106), ‘ Psalterium 
Rome dudum positus emendaram, et juxta LXX interpretes, 
licet cursim, magna illud ex parte correxeram,’ 

§ Hody, p. 383, ‘in una Rome Vaticana ecclesia, et extra 
urbem in Mediolanensi et in ecc. S. Marci, Venetiis’ ; it is still 
used in S. Peter's at Rome, and at Milan; and also partly 
retained in the Roman Missal, and in one place in the Breviary 
in the Invitatory psalm 95 (94) ; see Kaulen, p. 160. 

|| The advantages of such study for the purposes of trans- 
lation he insists on in the Pref. in libr. Paralip, iuata LX X. 

“| Pref. in libr. Psalm. (x. 106), ‘Quod quia rursum videtis 

- Scriptorum vitio depravatum, plusque antiquum errorem, 
quam novam emendationem valere.’ 

** Td., ‘Ubicumque viderit virgulam precedentem (+), ab ea 
usque ad duo puncta(:) que impressimus, sciat in LXX trans- 
latoribus plus haberi. Ubi autem stelle (*) similitudinem per- 


spexerit, de Hebrais voluminibus additum noverit, eque usque 
ad duo puncta, juxta Theodotionis dumtaxat editionem, qui 
simplicitate sermonis a LXX interpretibus non discordat.’ The 
virguia of course=the obelus, and the stella=the asterisk. 

tt @.e. at the end of the 6th cent. ; see Walafrid Strabus in 
Hody, p. 382. 
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Jerome was also perfecting himself in the know- 
ledge of Hebrew, and was studying under a Jew, 
who, in fear of being persecuted by his country- 
men, used to visit him at night, like a second 
Nicodemus (Zp. Ixxxiv. 4). He also published new 
translations of other books of the OT from the 
LXX, but as to both the extent and date of this 
revision there is a considerable amount of un- 
certainty. Job was certainly revised soon after 
the Psalter, and in the same way, and published 
with a preface to Paula and Eustochium ;* and 
these two books alone of all Jerome’s revisions 
tuxta LXX have come down to us. We also know 
that he similarly revised Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs, and Chronicles, for the prefaces to 
these books remain though the books themselves 
are lost.| Elsewhere he speaks generally of having 
revised ‘the Septuagint’ (7.e. the Latin translation 
of it), and ‘the Canonical Books,’ which certainly 
suggests that all the OT underwent this revision (ce. 
Ruf. ii. 24, ‘Egone contra LXX interpretes aliquid 
sum locutus, quos ante annos plurimos diligen- 
tissime emendatos mez linguze studiosis dedi?’; ef. 
ili. 25; Hp. Ixxi. 5; Ep. exii. 19, ‘Quod autem in 
aliis quzeris epistolis, cur prior mea in libris Canonicis 
interpretatio asteriscos habeat et virgulas przeno- 
tatas’). Two objections have been felt against 
this supposition. (1) The absence of prefaces to 
the other books, and of any reference to a previous 
transiation in the prefaces which he affixed to those 
books when he translated them from the Hebrew ; 
whereas rather pointed references occur in the 
case of Chronicles, Job, ete.t (2) The enormous 
amount of labour that such a work must have in- 
volved, when compressed into a very few years 
(for by 291 he was already engaged on the transla- 
tion from the Hebrew),—years, too, that were deeply 
occupied with other business. The second objection 
need not detain us long. Jerome was an extra- 
ordinarily rapid worker: Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and Song of Songs were translated from the He- 
brew in three days, as he was recovering from a 
severe illness (Pref. in libr. Salomonis) ; Tobit was 
translated in a single day (Pref. in Tobiam) ; one 
‘lucubratiuncula’ sufficed for Judith (Pref. im lobr. 
Judith); when writing his commentary on the 
Ephesians he would sometimes finish a thousand 
lines in a day.§ The first objection is similar to 
that felt against the revision of the later books 
of the New Testament (see above, p. 874); and 
though there is again something suspicious in the 
absence of his wonted prefaces, we can hardly press 
such negative arguments against positive asser- 
tions, which, if they mean anything at all, mean 
that he revised the whole of the OT from the LXX; 
thus in the Pref. in libr. Salomonis iwata LXX 
he states that he did not correct the books of Wis- 
dom and Ecclesiasticus, ‘tantummodo Canonicas 
scripturas vobis emendare desiderans’; which 
language certainly implies that he did correct all 
the other books. Their total disappearance is 
easily accounted for if the postscript to his Ep. 
exxxiv. to Augustine|] (written A.D. 416) be 


* See vol. x. 49-100 (the references are always to Vallarsi’s 
ed. of Jerome’s works); the passages added either from the 
LXX or from the Hebrew through Epesorions version were 

‘ked in the same way as in the Psalms. , 
prey, in libr. Salom. iuata LXX (x. 435f.), ‘Tres libros 
Salomonis, idest, Proverbia, Ecclesiasten, Canticum Canticorum, 
veteri LXX interpretum auctoritati reddidi’ ; see also Pref. in 
libr. Paralip. iuata LXX (p. 431); the passages added from 
LXX or Heb. were also marked asin the Psalms. = 

+ Pref. inlibr. Paral. (ix. 1408), ‘Ceterum memini editionem 
LXX translatorum olim de Greco emendatam tribuisse me 
nostris’; im Job, ‘ Utraque editio, et LAX apud Greecos, et mea 
juxta Hebreos, in Latinum meo labore translata est’ (ix. 1101) ; 
in libros Salomonis, ‘Si cai sane LXX interpretum magis editio 
placet, habet eam a nobis olim emendatam’ (ix. 1296). 

§ Proef, ad libr. IL. Comment. in Eph. (vii. 586). ; 

i ‘Grandem Latini sermonis in ista provincia notariorum 
patimur penuriam ; et idcirco preceptis tuis parere non possu- 
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genuine ; for there he complains that the greater 
part of this work had been stolen from him. 

While engaged on this work, however, the bad 
state of the LXX text became more and more 
apparent to him, and he was convinced that for 
a satisfactory Latin version of the OT recourse 
must be had to the original Hebrew (Pref. in libr. 
Paralip. ex Hebr. vol. ix. 1405) ; the need of such 
a translation became additionally urgent in contro- 
versy with Jews, who, when confronted with texts 
from the LXX, would naturally refuse to acknow- 
ledge the accuracy of the quotation, and would assert 
that it did not represent the sense of the original,* 
while many of his friends, who felt the need of 
a new translation and knew that Jerome was the 
man best fitted for the task, urged him repeatedly 
to undertake it. It was indeed, as we learn from 
his prefaces, in answer to their requests, that he 
translated this or that book and sent them copies ; 
and so the great work of his life was not prose- 
cuted as a whole and according to a fixed plan, but 
bit by bit, and for the satisfaction of single and in- 
dependent inquirers. 

About 15 years—from 390 to 405 +---were spent 
on the new translation. Jerome began:his work 
with the books of Samuel and Kings, which he 
published with the famous Prologus Galeatus or 
‘preface with the helmet’—armed against oppo- 
nents ; this preface, however, is really an intro- 
duction to the whole OT, and shows that even thus 
early he must have conceived some idea of trans- 
lating all the books. Next came Psalms, the 
Prophets, and Job; and in 394-396 the books of 
Esdras and Chronicles; then his work was inter- 
rupted by a long illness. In 398 he resumed his 
labours, and translated Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Song of Songs; and the Octateuch (in which Esther 
was included) now alone remained of the Canonical 
books. First the Pentateuch was published, though 
the precise date is uncertain ; then soon after the 
death of Paula, in 404, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and 
Esther ; later, the apocryphal parts of Daniel and 
Esther, and the books of Tobit and Judith, which 
were translated from the Chaldee: and so at length 
the work was completed. Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 
and probably Maccabees were left unrevised, and 
Baruch he passed over. 


Jerome’s translation of the Psalms from the Hebrew never 
became popular, excellent though it is; the hold on the public 
mind of the more familiar version was too strong to be loosened, 
and it is the Gallican Psalter which appears in an ordinary 
Vulgate Bible. A convenient edition of the version from the 
Hebrew has been published by P. de Lagarde, Psalterium juata 
Hebreos Hieronymi, Lipsize, 1874. 

For the date at which Job and the Prophets were completed, 
see Hp. xlix. 4 ad Pammachium ; this was written towards the 
end of 393; he writes, ‘Libros sedecim Prophetarum, quos in 
Latinum de Hebrzeo sermone verti, si legeris et delectari te hoc 
opere comperero, provocabis nos etiam cetera clausa armario 
non tenere. Transtuli nuper Job in linguam nostram.’ 

The preface to the books of Hsdras was probably written 
about 394, as init he refers to the discussion of several points 
‘que latiori operi reservamus’ ; this larger work which he was 
about to publish is certainly the Hp. lvii. ad Pammachium (de 
optimo genere interpretandi), which appeared in the latter part 
of 395, The third and fourth books of Esdras he refused to 
edit: ‘nec quemquam moveat quod unus a nobis editus liber 


mus, maxime in editione LXX, que asteriscis verubusque dis- 
tincta est. Pleraque enim prioris laboris fraude cujusdam 
amisimus’; but this postscript is omitted by one MS and by 
several editors ; see Vall. i. 1043-44. 

* Preef. in Psalteriwm ex Hebr. (ix. 1155f.), ‘Quia igitur 
nuper cum Hebro disputans, quedam pro Domino Salva- 
tore de Psalmis testimonia protulisti volensque ille te illudere, 
per sermones pene singulos asserebat, non ita haberi in 
Hebrzeo’; see also Pref. in libr. Paralip., in Isaiam, etc.; 
yet when in Africa they were appealed to as to whether Jerome’s 
hedera or the traditional cwcurbita was the right translation in 
Jon 46, they defended the translation of the LXX and Old Latin, 
see Lip. civ. 5 (Augustini ad Hieron.); later, the Jews boe 
witness to the accuracy of Jerome’s work, see Aug. De Civ. Dei, 
lib. xviii. c. 43; van Ess, p. 117. 

+See Kaulen, p. 168 f.; Westcott, art. ‘Vulgate’ in Smith’s 
DB, p. 1700f.; the latter’s dating of the appearance of the 


several books seems preferable to Kaulen’s. 
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est ; nec apocryphorum tertii et quarti somniis delectetur ; quia 
et apud Hebreeos Ezrae Neemiwque sermones in unum volumen 
coarctantur ; ef que non habentur apud illos nee de viginti 
quattuor senibus sunt, procul abjicienda’ ; the 4th book is found 
only in the Latin version. In this same preface to Esdras, 
Jerome complains of his opponents for attacking his work while 
they secretly make use of his translation, and he begs his friends 
Domnio and Rogatianus not to let his translation be publicly 
known ; they are to read it privately, or, at the most, only let a 
few friends see it. See vol. ix. 1524. 

Chronicles was probably finished in 396, for in the preface 
he remarks, ‘Scripsi nwper librum de optimo genere interpre- 
tandi.’ 

The Prefatio in libros Salomonis contains a reference to his 
illness: ‘longa wxgrotatione fractus, ne penitus hoc anno 
reticerem et apud vos mutus essem, tridui opus nomini vestro 
consecravi.’ Cf. Epp. 1xxi. 5, Ixxiii. 10, both written in 398, in 
which he refers to the same illness apparently, and in almost 


the same terms—‘longo tentus incommodo,' ‘post longam {| 


egrotationem.’ 

The Octateuch must have been in hand about the same time, 
for he refers to it in Hp. Ixxi. 5, ‘Canonem Hebraice veritatis, 
excepto Octateucho quem nunc in manibus habeo, pueris tuis 
et notariis dedi describendum,’ Genesis at any rate was pub- 
lished before 402, as Jerome quotes the preface to it in his 
apology against Ruffinus (ii. 25), which cannot be later than that 
date. The other four books of the Pentateuch probably 
appeared later, as when Jerome wrote his preface to Genesis 
he had not finished them: ‘nune te precor, Desideri carissime, 
ut quia tantum opus (i.e. Pentateuchum) me subire fecisti, et a 
Genesi exordium capere, orationibus juves, quo possim eodem 
spiritu quo scripti sunt libri, in latinum eos transferre ser- 
monem.’ 

Joshua, Judges, and Ruth are numbered with Esther as books 
he was just publishing, ‘post sancte Paulze dormitionem’ in 
the Prefatio in Josue. 

For Tobit and Judith see the prefaces to those books ; Jerome 
was not himself acquainted with Chaldee, but he obtained the 
help of ascholar who translated the Chaldee into Hebrew, 
which Jerome in turn translated into Latin. 

For his refusal to translate afresh Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus 
see the Pref. in libr. Sal. tuxta LXX : ‘Porro in eo libro qui a 
plerisque Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur, et in Ecclesiastico, 
quem esse Jesu filii Sirach nullus ignorat, calamo temperavi, 
tantummodo Canonicas Scripturas vobis emendare desiderans’ ; 
though this was written before he began the translation of the 
OT from the Hebrew, he does not seem to have changed his 
mind afterwards. With regard to the Maccabees, however, the 
evidence is conflicting. He nowhere mentions translating the 
books himself, and his language quoted above certainly suggests 
that he had no intention of doing so in 387; in the Prologus 
Galeatus (390-91) he passes them by with a short notice: 
‘Machabeorum primum librum Hebraicum reperi; secundus 
Grecus est quod ex ipsa quoque phrasi probari potest.’ Yet, 
as M. Berger pointed out to the present writer, there are fairly 
numerous remains of an Old Latin version of the Macc. other 
than that which appears in the Vulgate Bible ; and these differ 
so much that the latter must be regarded as a new recension if 
not an independent translation; see the parallel versions in 
Sabatier (Bibl. Sacr. Lat. versiones, vol. ii.). Sabatier himself (pp. 
1013, 1014) allows that Jerome may have corrected the older 
version, though he hardly thinks he actually retranslated it. 

For his treatment of Baruch see the Pref. in Jerem. : ‘Libram 
Baruch . .. qui apud Hebrwos nec legitur nec habetur prater- 
misimus.’ 

It may be worth while to arrange the books of the Bible in 
the chronological order of their revision and retranslation, as 
given us in the above investigation. ‘ 


New Testament. 


383 A.D. The four Gospels. 

384-385. Rest of the New Testament. 
First revision of Psalter, 

383-384. Psalterium Romanum, 


Revision of Old Testament from the Septuagint. 


387 (probably). Psalterium Gallicanum. 

387 or somewhat later. Job, followed by Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, Song of Songs, Chronicles. 

388-391. Rest of the Canonical books (probably). 


Retranslation of Old Testament from the Hebrew. 
390 or 391, Books of Samuel and Kings. 


392-393. Psalms, Prophets, Job. 

394. Esdras. 

396. Chronicles. 

398. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs. 

401? Genesis, followed by Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers 
Deuteronomy. ; bs: 

405. Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Esther. 


Tobit, Judith, and apocryphal parts of Daniel and 

Esther. 
We have said that it was at the wish of friends 
that most of the translations were undertaken fe 
* e.g. the Pentateuch was translated at the wish of Desiderius 


Chronicles for Chromatius, the books of Esdras for Domnio 
Rogatianus, Esther for Paula and Eustochium, ong 


yet Jerome’s friends, who could realize present 
needs and foresee future advantages, were a small 
circle ; the vast body of clergy and laity were satis- 
fied with the existing versions; and the mutter- 
ings of suspicion which were aroused by the 
emended version of the NT were as nothing com- 
pared with the storm of indignation and opposition 
which the translation of the OT from the Hebrew 
brought on Jerome’s head.* No doubt several 
causes had to do with this result; Jerome’s own 
hot temper, and the terribly ready and powerful 
tongue he could use whenever duty seemed to urge 
him to speak, had gained him many enemies; the 
fame of his learning may have made other scholars 
jealous and critical; but the great stumbling- 
block was that he should have gone behind the 
Septuagint version, and made a translation which 
took no account of it, and even set itself up as an 
independent rival. The popular legends as to the 
miraculous agreement of the seventy translators 
had no doubt surrounded the Greek version with a 
halo of sanctity, and its frequent use by the NT 
writers in quotation would help to place it, as 
regards inspiration, on a level with the original 
Hebrew ; and no charge seems to have been more 
constantly hurled at Jerome than that of presump- 
tion, unlawful innovation, sacrilege, in daring ‘to 
put aside the LXX version. Even Augustine held 
the LXX to be equally inspired with the original 
Hebrew,t and deprecated any new translation, 
though mainly from fear of the offence it would 
cause to the weaker brethren.t A story became 
current that a certain African bishop had adopted 
the new version for public use in his Church; in 
the book of Jonah, Jerome had employed the word 
hederaw for the gourd under which the prophet 
rested, instead of the ewcurbita of the earlier Latin 
versions; the introduction of this new translation 
in a familiar passage of Scripture caused such 
excitement and tumult in the Church that the 
bishop was nearly left without a floek.§ This 
incident, whether real or fictitious, would serve 
as a very fair specimen of the hostility which a new 
translation of Scripture was sure to encounter; 
and it would take several generations for such 
opposition to die out; and certainly Jerome’s 
method of meeting it, as exemplified in his letters 
to Augustine, was the reverse of conciliatory. In 
the prefaces to the various books of the OT Jerome 
defended himself with great warmth from the 
charges brought against him, Overand over again 
he maintained that he did not intend to cast a slur 
upon the LXX translation,|| and that he was only 
endeavouring to render the Hebrew as faithfully 
as possible, and to make passages clear which in 
the LXX and the Old Latin were obscure. The 
objection that the LXX must be inspired and 
perfect because the apostles and NT writers quoted 
the OT in that version, he met by bringing forward 
five quotations (Mt 2-3, Jn 19%”, 1 Co 2°, Jn 7°8), 
which could not have been taken from the LXX, 


* Jerome’s former friend Ruffinus was one of his fiercest 
opponents. 

t Aug. De Civ, Dei, xviii. 43: ‘Spiritus enim qui in prophetis 
erat, quando illa dixerunt, idem ipse erat in LXX viris, quando 
illa interpretati sunt’; see also the passages in van Hss, p. 91f. 

t Ep. lvi. (Augustini ad Hieronymum) written in 394; this 
letter, however, never reached Jerome ; Ep. civ. from Augustine, 
written 403; and Hp. cxvi. 35, written 405: in the last letter 
Aug. explains that he had refused to allow Jerome’s version to 
be publicly read_in Church—‘ne ... magno scandalo per- 
turbemus plebes Christi.’ 

§ See Lp. civ. (Augustini ad Hieron.) and exii. 22 (Hieronymi 
ad Aug.); Thierry, Saint Jéréme, livre xi. (4th ed. pp. 447, 448) 
suggests that the incident never really occurred, but was 
invented probably to throw ridicule on Jerome’s work; yet 
both Jerome and Augustine speak of it as if it were a fact. 

|| His apology in the Prologus Galeatus—‘ obsecro te lector 
ne laborem meum reprehensionem existimes antiquorum . . . 
Quamquam mihi omnino conscius non sim mutasse me quidpiam 
de hebraica veritate’—is repeated in different words in almost 
every preface. 
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as the reading varied in every case ; they must then 
have been taken direct from the Hebrew, and he 
was justified in giving this source of our Lord’s, or 
the apostle’s, words to the Church in an intelligible 
translation (Pref. in 1. Paral. ix. 1408). Indeed he 
maintained against Rutftinus that the apostles used 
the LXX in quotation only where it agreed with 
the Hebrew, and that where the two varied they 
quoted from the original.* But in spite of this he 
always professed the highest respect tor the Septua- 
gint version. 

Gradually the conflict calmed down ; the general 
acceptance of the new version could only be a 
matter of time; it was a clear case of the fittest 
surviving. Augustine was ultimately seen to 
praise it; in the Gospels he apparently used it ;+ 
the Spanish Church adopted it for public use; 
Sophronius, the friend and fellow-monk of Jerome, 
retranslated the Psalms and Prophets from Jerome’s 
version into Greek ; and when Jerome was ending 
his stormy life at Bethlehem in 420, the attacks or 
criticisms of his opponents were no longer heard, 
or, if heard, no longer attended to.+ 

li. HIsToRY OF THE TRANSLATION AFTER 
JEROME’S DEATH.—The reception of the new trans- 
lation was, however, uneven ; some Churches clung 
more than others to the old version, and sometimes 
Jerome’s version would be adopted in one part of 
the Bible, while the Old Latin would be retained 
in another. Thus the proceedings recorded in the 
Acta contra Felicem ot Augustine show that at 
Hippo in the year A.D. 404 the Gospels were quoted 
in Jerome’s version, the Acts of the Apostles in 
the Old Latin.§ 

Atrica and Britain, both separated by the sea 
from the main body of the Western Church, clung 
more steadfastly to the older version, though even 
here the adhesion was a modified one, and the later 
African texts, such as m, and A of the Acts and 
Kpistles (see LATIN VERSIONS), show the influence 
of the Vulgate upon them. In Ftaly and in other 
parts of the Western Church generations would 
soon arise to whom the Old Latin could not be 
bound by especial ties of use or affection, while by 
converts the best translation would naturally be 
that which was most welcomed and most used. 
The clergy and educated Christians in Rome would 
he likely to prefer a revision which was begun at 
the instigation of a pope, and the Latin of which 
would be more congenial than the ruder dialect of 
the earlier versions. Augustine’s recommendation 
of the versio Itala (by which, Burkitt maintains, 
he meant Jerome’s revision ; see Zhe Old Latin and 
the Itala, pp. 54, 60f., and art. LATIN VERSIONS) 
—‘est verborum tenacior cum perspicuitate sen- 
tentiz ’—was quoted, apparently as a well-known 
formula, of the Vulgate; Isidore of Seville (6th 
- cent.) uses almost the exact words ; and Walafrid 
Strabus (Ist half of 9th) follows Isidore, and says, 
‘hac translatione nunc ubique utitur tota Romana 
ecclesia, licet non in omnibus libris, et ipsius 
translatio merito ceteris antefertur, quia est ver- 
borum tenacior, et perspicuitate sententize clarior’ 
(see Hody, p. 413). ; 

In the 5th cent. the Vulgate was adopted by Vin- 
cent of Lerins, Faustus of Riez, and Prosper of Aqui- 
taine ; Eucherius of Lyons and Avitus of Vienne 
used it largely though not exclusively.|| In the 
6th cent. its use seems becoming almost universal 
amongst scholars, except in Africa, where Facundus 
and Junilius still preserve many Old Latin read- 


* Contra Ruf. lib. ii. (Vall. ii. 529); cf. Hp. lvii. 11. 

te.g. in ey Be le Evangelist. ; see Burkitt, The Old 
Latin and the ae p. 578. 

+ Kaulen, p. 188. 

§ See Burkitt, The Old Latin and the Itala, p. 57 f. 

| See Westcott, p. 1702; Kaulen, p. 197 f.; Berger, pp. 2-4; 
in the 6th cent. in Gaul most of the books of the OT are quoted 
from Jerome, while for the NT the Old Latin holds its own. 
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ings; and towards the end of the century pope 
Gregory the Great (Pref. in Job ad Leandrum= 
Migne, Pat. Lat. Ixxv. p. 516) could say, ‘Novam 
vero translationem dissero, sed cum probationis 
causa exigit nunc novam nunc veterem per testi- 
monia assumo ; ut quia sedes apostolica, cui auctore 
Deo presideo, utraque utitur, mei quoque labor 
studii ex utraque fulciatur’ ; compare ii Sob, 1. xx. 
c. 32, where he declares his personal preference for 
the new translation. It does not, however, follow 
from this that this version now became the official 
version in Rome, but only that, in the judgment of 
the head of the Roman Church, it was raised io 
an equal rank with the old (see van Ess, p. 137). 

Yet we should be mistaken if we measured the 
disappearance of the older versions simply by the 
quotations in ecclesiastical writers ; the evidence 
of MSS of the Sacred Books, of Lectionaries, quo- 
tations and lessons in service books, etc., must 
also be taken into account; and these show us 
that these versions died very hard 3 sometimes in 
entire books of the Bible, sometimes in marginal 
notes, conflate readings, and ‘mixed’ texts, some- 
times in short lections, in antiphons and responses, 
they lasted far on into the Middle Ages. Thus 
the St. Germain MS (see p. 888) of the 9th cent. 
has an Old Latin text in Tobit, Judith, and St. 
Matthew ; in the other books of the Bible which 
survive it is Vulgate, though strongly mixed with 
Old Latin readings ; the Codex Colbertinus (c) of 
the New Testament (12th or 13th cent., see p. 888) 
has the Gospels in an Old Latin text, the rest 
Vulgate; the interesting Perpignan MS (13th 
cent., see p. 888) has Ac 11-137 and 28 ad jin. in an 
Old Latin text, the rest Vulgate with a very slight 
amount of mixture from the Old Latin ; the North 
British and Irish MSS (such as those described p. 
887) preserve a good Vulgate text interspersed with 
Old Latin interpolations and conflations, which 
with a little practice can be easily eliminated from 
the main body of the text. The NT suffered from 
this mixture far more than the OT; for, being a 
revision instead of a new translation, it resembled 
the earlier versions more closely; and it was 
more familiar to the members of the Church. 
‘L’Ancien Testament au contraire,’ says M. 
Berger (p. 3), ‘n'a réellement été révélé aux peuples 
latins que par Saint Jéréme’: yet even the text 
of the OT would suffer from the very natural con- 
fusion that would come between his translation 
from the Hebrew and his earlier version from the 
LXX. In addition to this conscious preservation 
of the Old Latin in many Vulgate MSS, the text 
of Jerome’s translation was exposed in after-years 
to the same dangers as existed in his own day, and 
which are inseparable from the transmission and 
multiplication of books by hand. The careless- 
ness of copyists, their tendency to introduce 
matter from parallel passages, unconscious remin- 
iscence of older renderings, occasional alteration 
for dogmatic purposes,—all these in the course of 
centuries tended to produce a style of text very far 
removed from the original purity in which it left 
its editor’s hands. 


On this point the writer ventures to quote from the preface 
(p. viii) of the late M. Berger’s Histoire de la Vulgate, etc., a 
book to which he cannot sufficiently express his obligations— 
‘Les doctrines les plus chéres aux théologiens du moyen age 
exercent toutes leur influence sur le texte de la Bible. Ici c’est 
le dogme de la Trinité, que l’on veut trouver formulé en toutes 
lettres dans la Bible, et que l'on affirme par la fameuse inter- 
polation du passage ‘tdes trois témoins.” C’est la foi en la 
divinité de Jésus-Christ qui s’exprime en un grand nombre de 
falsifications de détail, toujours au détriment de son humanite. 
Cest, dans le troisitme chapitre de la Genése, un changement 
dune seule lettre qui met ‘‘la Femme” a la place de “la 
Postérité de la femme.” Dans le second livre des Machabées, 
une série de modifications successives transforment insensible- 
ment le passage classique de la doctrine de la prié¢re pour les 
morts ; louée simplement dans le texte original, la priere pour 
les morts arrive, dans les textes de basse époque, a étre préchée 
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en termes expres. Dans le quatriéme livre d’Esdras, un passage 
qui parait contraire & la priére pour les trépassés est, sans plus, 
arraché de la Bible avec la page qui le porte, et cet exemplaire 
mutilé est, par une singulitre rencontre, presque le seul qui ait 
jamais été copié.’ Vor the passage in the Maccabees see the 
note to p. 23 of M. Berger’s book ; for the fourth book of Esdras 
see R. L. Bensly, “he Missing Fragment of the 4th Book of 
Ezra, Camb. 1875, or Speaker’s Commentary, Apocrypha, ir 
loc.; or M. R. James, The 4th Book of Ezra, Camb, 1895. 


Cassiodorius, indeed, is a witness that even by 
the middle of the 6th cent. the text of Jerome’s 
version had become corrupted, and that he did his 
best to revise it ; but as to the extent both of the 
corruption and of the revision we are in the dark. 
He speaks at some length on the subject in the 
De institutione Divinarwum litterarum (Migne, Pat. 
Lat. \xx. p. 1105f.), which he composed for the 
instruction of his younger brethren in the mon- 
astery at Vivarium, apparently about the year 
A.D. 544; he expresses himself anxious that they 
should study their Bibles in codicibus emendatis, 
tells them that his nine codices, containing all the 
books of the Old and New Testaments, were 
revised by him ‘sub collatione priscorum codicum,’ 
that Jerome’s arrangement of the Prophets into 
cola and commata had been adopted by him for 
the rest of the Bible, and that he left them a 
Greek pandect, or whole Bible, by which, accord- 
ing to Jerome’s example, they might correct the 
errors in their Latin translation. But he gives us 
no list of current errors or of his own correc- 
tions; and all trace of his carefully corrected 
codices has disappeared. With, however, perhaps 
one exception: the magnificent Codex Amiatinus 
of the Bible, though it is of the 8th cent., resem- 
bles Cassiodorius’ Bible not only in being divided 
into cola and commata throughout, but also in 
possessing a quaternion of introductory matter 
(possibly of earlier date than the rest of the MS) 
which strongly resembles chs. xii.-xiv. of the De 
institutione ; three lists of the books of Holy Serip- 
ture occur in each, and the resemblance is of that 
puzzling nature which stops well short of direct 
copying and yet suggests very close affinity; all 
the closer because Cassiodorius tells us that his 
third division of the books was written ‘inter 
alias (divisiones) in codice grandiore.’ It may be, 
therefore, that in the first eight leaves of the 
Codex Amiatinus we actually possess part of Cas- 
siodorius’ codex grandior ; though it is more likely 
that we possess a not very faithful copy of it.* 

Large numbers of Italian texts must have been 
brought to Britain in and after the mission of 
Augustine, if not earlier; and in the late 7th and 
8th cents. the monasteries of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow were, we know, enriched with copies of the 
Bible (Pandectes or Bibliothece as they were called) 
and other MSS obtained from Italy by the exer- 
tions of Benedict Biscop and Ceolfrid ;"from them 
such MSS as the Codex Amiatinus and the Lindis- 
farne Gospels were copied. The type of text thus 
obtained would soon penetrate to Ireland, thoueh 
as it was perpetuated in the local scriptoria it 
would gradually become tinged with some of the 
peculiarities of the traditional Old Latin versions. 

But the Bible the Irish thus received from Rome 
their missionaries carried back in the following 

‘ 5 s 5 
centuries to continental Europe, to Gaul, Switzer- 
land, and Germany. The Codex Amiatinus was 
itself sent to Rome by Ceolfrid as an offering to 
the shrine of St. Peter. Irish and British monks 
again settled in foreign monasteries and copied the 
Scriptures there (cf. Bede, Hist. Ecel. iii. 8); and 
thus the text which had been first modified by 
British characteristics, was further modified by 


* See P. Corssen, ‘ Die Bibeln des Cassiodorius und der Codex 
Amiatinus,’ in the Jahrbiicher f. prot. Theologie, Leipz. 1883 : 
and H. J. White, ‘The Codex Amiatinus and its Birthpiace,’ in 
Studia Biblica et Eeclesiastica, vol. ii. p. 287 f. : 
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the texts of the countries into which it was now 
brought. We owe to this cause the large number 
of MSS, mainly of the 9th cent., which were 
copied in Gaul and Switzerland by Irish scribes, 
and present a strange mixture of Irish and Con- 
tinental types, both in text and handwriting. : 

Meanie in Spain a different family of MSS 
was growing up. Separated off from the rest of 
Europe, Spain, like Ireland, clung to old traditions 
and habits; and the Old Latin text preserved in 
the quotations in Priscillian* lives on in the 
Spanish Vulgate Bibles. But the Spanish scribes 
were fonder of interpolations, and of enriching 
their MSS with marginal notes, and even legendary 
additions, than the Irish ; with the consequence, 
that while the Irish scribes preserved on the whole 
a pure type of text—yet mainly in the Gospels, 
for they rarely copied whole Bibles—the Spanish 
perpetuated one which was corrupt, and of slight 
critical value. And as from the north and west 
the Irish texts moved into France with the mis- 
sionaries, so from the south the Spanish texts 
gradually crept in over the Pyrenees, and thus 
France became the meeting ground of the two 
opposed types. ; 

The close of the 8th cent. witnessed two recen- 
sions of the Vulgate, which, so far as we can see, 
were founded on these British and Spanish MSS 
respectively ; and, as may be expected, France was 
the country in which these recensions were made. 

Charles the Great took a keen interest in the 
sacred text and its purity; he was anxious to 
obtain a uniform standard Bible for Church use, 
in simple and intelligible Latin, without sole- 
cisms.+ He accordingly, in the year 797, commis- 
sioned our own countryman Alcuin, who was then 
abbot of St. Martin at Tours, to prepare an 
emended edition of the Scriptures. Alcuin was 
familiar with Northumbrian MSS from his youth ; 
he himself was of Northumbrian parentage, and 
had been educated at York, and it was to that 
city that he sent for MSS to help him in the per- 
formance of his task.f As this task was simply 
to correct the Biblical text by the aid of the best 
Latin MSS available, without regard to the Greek, 
we may regard it as fortunate indeed that Aleuin’s 
birth and education should have made him natur- 
ally consult just the libraries where the purest 
texts were preserved. By Christmas A.D. 801 the 
task was completed, and Aleuin was enabled to 
present Charles with a copy of the emended Bible. 
Of existing Vulgate MSS, the famous Codex 
Vallicellianus is supposed to most nearly repre- 
sent Aleuin’s text (see p. 889). 

Simultaneously with this, Theodulf, bishop of 
Orleans (787-821), was undertaking a revision, 
though on different lines. Theodulf was a Visi- 
goth, and was born near Narbonne, and the 
Spanish traditions would therefore be familiar and 
dear to him; yet he did not simply collect and 
register Spanish readings. He apparently knew 
and studied the MSS current in Languedce and 
the south of France ;§ and, collecting together all 
the texts he knew of, he worked with a consider- 
able amount of prudence, marking the passages he 
considered suspicious, and honestly endeavouring 
to arrive at a pure text. Yet his work was un- 
even ; and his habit of inscribing in the margin of 
his Bible the variant readings he had collected, 
had the unfortunate result of introducing into 


* Ed. Schepps, Corpus Script. eccl. Lat. xviii., Vienna, 1889 ; 
see also Berger, p. 8 

t See the Capitularies in Pertz, Mon. Germ., tom. iii. Leges, 
tom i. pp. 44, 65. 

_} See Ep. xxviii. in Jaffé, Bibliotheca rer. Germ., tom. vi. 
(i.e. Monwm. Alcuiniana) p. 346; also Ep. Ixxii. p. 331; cf. 
Scrivener-Miller, Introduction (4th ed.), ii. p. 59. 

§ Berger, pp. xiv and 145 f., to whom the present writer 
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France a whole congeries of corrupt readings from 
Spain. The best specimen of his revision is the 
exquisite Bible at Paris numbered Lat. 9380 in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. Theodulf’s work had a 
different fate from Alcuin’s; it was the private 
enterprise of a scholar, not a public work under- 
taken for public utility at the instance of a 
monarch ; and so its influence on the history of 
the text was (fortunately) slight, whereas Alcuin’s 
was great. 

The very favour and reputation which the 
Alcuinian recension enjoyed, proved indeed the 
cause of its speedy degeneracy. The demand for 
Bibles containing it became so large that the 
resources of the great writing school at Tours 
must have been severely strained; and the rapidity 
with which the MSS were copied and multiplied 
proved fatal to purity of text. They were trans- 
scribed hastily and from various exemplars, good 
and bad; and the large imposing volumes of 
‘Caroline’ Bibles, specimens of which are to be 
found in almost all our principal libraries, vary 
indefinitely, from a nearly pure Alcuinian text to 
one almost worthless. : 

Very soon therefore after Alcuin’s time com- 
plaints of the corruption of the text meet us again, 
the old ery is re-echoed, ‘tot exemplaria pene quot 
codices.’ Yet effort after effort was made to arrest 
the decay. Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, 
1069-89, is related by his biographer* to have 
worked at correcting all the books of the OT and 
NT, and also the writings of the Fathers, ‘ad 
orthodoxam fidem’; and to have encouraged this 
study among his pupils: none of his corrected 
MSS, however, are known to survive. We are 
more fortunate in possessing the results of the 
labour of other eritics. Stephen Harding, third 
abbot of Citeaux (about the middle of the 12th 
cent.), made a similar revision ; and his corrected 
Bible, in feur volumes, is still preserved in the 
public library at Dijon (MS No. 94%). He purged 
the text of a large number of interpolations, partly 
by collating good Latin and Greek MSS, partly 
with the aid of some Jewish scholars, whom he 
consulted as to the suspected passages in the OT; 
it was in the books of Samuel and Kings that the 
‘major pars erroris inveniebatur.’ + His example 
was very soon followed by the Cardinal Nicolaus 
Maniacoria, whose criticisms are preserved in a 
MS at Venice. + 

With the latter part of the 12th and the 13th 
cents., however, we are introduced to a new and 
more organized system of correction. The number 
of Bibles belonging to these centuries, especially 
the 13th, testifies to the very large scale on which 
they must have been copied.$ 

Almost every library possesses some of these 
small manuscript Bibles, written in double columns 
on thin vellum, generally with wonderful regularity 
and beauty. Paris, according to Roger Bacon 
(Hody, p. 420f.), was the city where the greatest 
business in the copying and selling of these Bibles 
was carried on, the theologians and bocksellers com- 
bining to produce a regular and fixed type of text, 
which he calls the Hzemplar Parisiense ; the de- 
mand was large in consequence of the fame of the 
Paris University in the 13th cent., and the numbers 
of students who flocked to it. The Haemplar 
Parisiense, however, being hastily and unscien- 
tifically prepared, furnished a degenerate type of 


* Milo Crispinus, a monk of Bec; see Migne, Pat. Lat. cl. 
. 55 and 101f r 
os See Hody, p. 418; van Ess, p. 162 f.; Kalen, p. 245: and, for 
this section, a valuable article by Denifle, ‘ Die Hass. d. Bibel- 
correctorien des 13 Jahrh.,’ in the Archiv f. Literar. uv. Kirchen- 
esch. des M.A, iv., Freiburg, 1888. ; ’ 
a t Marciana, Lat. class. x. cod. 178, fol. 141 ; see Denifle, p. 279. 
§ See Kenyon, The Bible and the Ancient MSS, London, 1896, 
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text, and Bacon complains bitterly of it.* Efforts 
were now made to emend it by societies of scholars, 
who united their labours and researches in the 
Correctoria Bibliorwm, as they were called. Here 
the authority of Latin and Greek MSS was regis- 
tered in cases of doubtful reading, the testimony 
of Fathers was quoted, even variants of punctuation 
were taken account of, and short eritical notes 
wee ace stating which reading was to be pre- 
erred. 


The principal correctoria are (1) The Correctorium Parisiense, 
prepared probably about a.p. 1236 by the Paris Theologians : + 
this was in the course of the next twenty years adopted and 
enlarged by the Dominicans residing at Sens, and possibly 
authorized by the bishop of that diocese; and it is sometimes 
called the Correctorium Senonense in consequence (possibly to be 
found in the Paris MS, B.N.17). Roger Bacon had a poor opinion 
of the Paris correctors and their work ; whether Franciscans or 
Dominicans, he speaks of them with contempt ; the carelessness 
of the scribes at Paris was bad enough, but the ignorant correctors 
made things worse ; ‘ quilibet lector in ordine minorum corrigit 
ut vult, et similiter apud predicatores, et eodem modo scolares 
(or seculares ?), et quilibet mutat quod non intelligit.’ 

(2) The Correctoriwm Sorbonicum, so called because it is pre- 
served in a Sorbonne MS,t varies little from the text of the 
Senonense, and is a sort of collection of more important readings 
from the earlier correctoria. 

(3) The Correctorium of the Dominicans, prepared under the 
auspices of Hugo of St. Caro, about 1240, the final corrected 
form of which is now preserved in the Bibl. Nat. at Paris (Lat. 
16,719-16,722) : this, like the emendation of Stephen Harding, 
was an endeavour not so much to recover Jerome’s actual text, 
as to obtain a good working text of the Bible, by the use of 
Greek or Hebrew MSS.§ The Dominicans thought as little of 
the Correctorium Parisiense as did Roger Bacon, and they dis- 
couraged the members of their order from using it. |] 

(4) The Correctorium Vatieanwm, a good MS of which is 
preserved in the Vatican Library (Lat. 3466): this correctorium 
was the work of the Franciscans, and its author has been very 
reasonably identified by Vercellone with a ‘Sapientissimus 
homo,’ praised by Bacon, who he says had spent nearly forty 
years in the correction and exposition of the text ; Denifle con- 
cludes that he was Willermus de Mara.{{ This is the best of the 
correctoria, and has been cited by Bp. J. Wordsworth in his 
edition of the Vulgate New Testament as cor. wat. ; the author 
is not only a good Greek and Hebrew scholar, but has seriously 
set himself to restore the Hieronymian text. 


These remedies were all that could be applied to 
the Vulgate text before the invention of printing ; 
and, by an unfortunate chance, it was the worst of 
these correctoria, the Parisiense, that was made 
use of by Robertus Stephanus. 

With the literary revival of the 15th cent., a 
natural desire was felt for a more satisfactory text 
of the Bible, as well as for a multiplication of 
copies of the sacred book; the great humanist 
pope, Nicholas v., gave a commission to the scholar 
Manetti, to translate the NT into Latin; the same 

ope offered a reward of 5000 crowns for a copy 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel in its original Hebrew.** 
Naturally, some of the first and principal pro- 
ductions of the printing-press were Latin Bibles. 
But the Bibles that were taken into the printer’s 
workshops, and from which the early editions were 
printed, would be the small and handy medieval 
MSS described above, like the MSS from which 
Henricus Stephanus printed the Greek NT, and 
which are still preserved in the library at Basel ; 
there would be a larger supply of such texts, they 
would be easier to print from, and if they were 
spoilt the loss was slight, while few people would 
have cared to entrust one of the great Alcuinian 
Bibles, or still earlier pandects like the Codex 
Amiatinus, to the rough usage of the printing- 


* See Martin, ‘La Vulgate Latine au 13me siécle, d’aprés R. 
Bacon’ in the Museon (Louvain), vol. vii. p. 88f. i 

+ See Hody, p. 418; R. Simon, Histoire critique des versions 
du NT, ch. ix.; 8. Berger, Quam notitiam linguce Hebraice 
haduerint Christiani medii wvi temporibus in Gallia, Paris, 
1893, p. 26f. ; . 

+ Now numbered 15,554 (fol. 147 ff.) in the Bibl. Nat. at Paris. 

§ See Denifle, p. 295; Martene, Thesawrus nov. anecd., tom. 
iv. 1675. 

|| Berger, Quam notitiam, etc. p. 27. 

{| Hody, p. 429f.; Berger, Quam notitiam, etc. pp. 382-35. — 

* Paul Fabre, La Bibliotheque Vaticane, pp. 39, 41 (Paris, 
1895). 
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office, Thus the early printed editions of the 
Vulgate did littl more than perpetuate the 
current and corrupt form of text; though the 
copies printed by Froben at Basel seem to have 
been made with care, and to have enjoyed a 
European reputation for accuracy ;* the present 
writer has found his Bible of 1502, with the 
glossa ordinaria, preserve a number of good read- 
ings, against almost all other early editions. 


Space forbids our enumerating the early editions of the 
Vulgate or examining their history ; the student who wishes to 
do this, may be referred to the sections on the subject in van 
Ess, Raulen, Westeott, to Mr, Copinger’s work, to E. Nestle’s 
* Lateinisohe Bibeliibersetzungen "in PAKS, to Le Long, Bibito- 
thes Swere (ed. Masch, 1778-90) vol. ii, to Vervellone, Far 
Leet. i, pp. rovi-eiy, HL pp. xxiexxvi; and, last, not least, to 


the British Museum * Catalogue of printed books; Bible, part i.’ 
The following editions at any rate should be borne in mind : 

1. The ‘Mazarin’ Bible, so called because the copy which 
first attracted the notice of Bibliographers was found 
in the library of Cardinal Mazarin ; otherwise Known as 
the ‘42 line’ Bible; issued at Menta between 1452 and 
1456, in two vols. ; the printing is ascribed to Guten- 
berg, or to Peter Schoeffer, or to Johann Fust. Its 
rarity and beauty combine to make it one of the most 
valuable books in the world. 

2. The first Bible published at Rome is dated 1471, snd was 
printed by Sweynheym and Pannarts, 2 vols. fol. : 
reproduced by Andr. Frisner and Sensenschmit at 
Nuremberg, 1475. 

X The important Venice edition by Fr. de Hailbrun and 
Nie. de Frankfordia, 1475, fol. ; the text is based largely 
on the Mazarin Bible, while in turn many of the later 
editions are copied from this. 

4 The frmous Complutensian Polyglot in six vols. fol., 

1514 and following years; undertaken by Cardinal 

XNimenes, and printed at his expense.t A definite 

revision of the Vulgate text was undertaken in this 

edition, partly with the aid of ancient MSS, still more 
from the Greek; but with only moderate success, 

. The Vulgate Bible of Robertus Stephanus, Paris, 1528, 
the first genuine attempt at a critical edition : three 
good MSS were collated for if. This was followed_by 
@ larger edition on the same lines, for which seventeen 
MSS were collated, fourof which can be still identified ; 
printed 1588-40, reprinted 1446. This edition ts prae- 
tically the Foundation of the ofteial Roman Vulgate ; 
it is cited as F in Wordsworth's edition. 

6& Parallel attempts at producing a critical text by the aid 
of MSS and earlier printed Bibles were being made 
by the Catholic Theologians at Louvain; and John 
Hentenius in his fine folio edition (Louvain, 1547, and 
often reprinted) used about thirty-one MSS and two 
printed copies ; it is impossible to identify them now. 
This edition is cited as § by Wordsworth. 

7. The small and rare octavo edition of Robertus Stephanus, 
dated 1555, should be noticed, as it is the first Latin 
Bible with the modern verse divisions. 

The Sixtine and Clementine editions are noticed below. 
The output of printed Bibles was very large ; during the first 
half century of printing some 124 editions were published ; Ver- 

cellone enumerates 179 editions again between the years 1471 

and 1599; and, in addition to these, numerous scholars, both 

Rom. Cath. and Protestant, undertook independent translations 

of the Bible into Latin, as well as revisions of the Vulgate text. 

Remembering this, we may be able to realize what a bewildering 

amount of differing versions were now current, all or any of 

which might appear to the ordinary reader as the Editio Vulgata. 

Such new translations were made on the Rom. Cath. side by 

Erasmus, Johannes Rudelius, Aug. Steuchus of Gubbio, Isidore 

Clarius, Sanctes Pagninus, Cardinal Caietan, and Joh. Bene- 

dictus ; on the Protestant side by Andr. Osiander, Conr. Pel- 

licanus, Sebastian Munster, Leo Judas (the Zirich version), and 

Seb. Castellio.? ¢ 
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All these editions, however, even on the Catholic 
side, were the undertakings of private individuals : 
and neither Church nor pope had given to any one 
the full sanction of their authority. Yet the 
Council of Trent, in its fourth sitting (Sth April 
1546), had already taken eare to pronounce on the 
Canon of Scripture, and to enumerate a list of the 
books it held as canonical (see below, p. 885). 
Then, in the ‘ Decretum de editione et usu sacrorum 
librorum,’ pleading the advantage that would 
accrue to the Church if, out of the many current 
Latin editions, one should be held as ‘authentiea,’ 

* See W. A. Copinger, Ineunabula Biblica, London, 1892 ; 
mri See Kaulen, p. 314; Scrivener-Miller, Introduction, ii. pp. 
17-181. 
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+ See Kaulen, pp. 318-378 ; the Ziirich version of the Psalms 
was used in the daily College Service at Christ Church Oxford 
#s long as that service was said in Latin. ; - 
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it proceeded to declare and resolve, ‘ut hee ipsa 


vetus et vulgata editio que ‘longo tot seeculorum 
ust in ipsa ecclesia gee est, in publicis lecti- 
onibus, ete., pro authentica habeatur, et ut nemo 
illamrejicere quovis preetextu audeat vel praesumat. 
It also ordered that ‘hee ipsa vetus et vulgata 
editio quam emendatissime imprimatur.’ ‘Two 
questions naturally suggest themselves as to this 
decree: What is the real meaning of ‘authentica’? 
and what was the exact type of text, the ‘vetus 
et vulgata editio,’ which was thus designated ? 

The word ‘authentica’ seems to have been used 
and understood not only in the sense of official,“ 
but also in the sense ot acewrate—at any rate to 
the extent that there were no mistakes in it which 
might lead to false doctrine in faith or morals; it 
was in this sense that scholars like Andreas Vega 
and Bellarmine understood the word.+ No verbal 
inspiration or infallible accuracy was claimed for 
it. Scholars might read their Bibles in the original 
tongues if they wished; but for ordinary use it 
was advisable to have one standard edition (‘ auth- 
enticam hac mente ut cujus fas sit eam legere sine 
periculo’) instead of a number of independent and 
unauthorized translations. 

In regard to the second question, it is difficult to 
believe that the Fathers of the Council had in 
their minds any one particular printed or manu- 
script copy as the edition ‘longo tot seculorum 
usu in ecclesia probata’;t probably they were 
speaking quite generally, and meant by this ex- 
pression the Hieronymian text, which they believed 
to have been fairly transmitted through the Middle 
Ages, and to have been recognized by the Church 
and used in her services—as against the bewilder- 
ing amount of new translations and arbitrarily 
corrected texts. 

Though the Council thus ordered the preparation 
of an othcial Vulgate, no immediate action was 
taken by the Church. John Hentenius, however, 
a professor at Louvain, undertook the preparation 
of an edition: this is the edition mentioned above 
(preced. col., No. 6), and often reprinted. The 
various Hentenian editions remained for some 
years as the standard text of the Roman Church, 
but were still private publications. 

Yet the task of preparing an official text occu- 
pied the minds of several popes, and under Pius Iv. 
and Pius vy. efforts were made at Rome to collect 
some of the oldest and most valuable MSS ob- 
tainable, and a commission was appointed to 
~arry on the work. It was not, however, con- 
tinuously pursued till the pontificate of Sixtus v. 
(1585-1590), who pushed forward the revision of 
the text with great zeal. He summoned afresh 
the committee of cardinals and scholars under the 
presidency of Cardinal Caraffa, entrusted them 
with the task, but worked himself with unwearied 
diligence at examining the readings and correcting 
the proofs.§ Old MSS and printed editions were 
consulted, and, where the authorities were divided, 
those readings were favoured which agreed with 
the original Greek or Hebrew. The result was the 
handsome Sizvtine Edition of the Vulgate, which 
appeared in 1590, printed at the Vatican press, and 
bearing the following title—on the first page: 
Biblia | Sacra | Vulgate | Editionis | tribus tomis | 
distineta | Rome | ex Typographia Apostolica Vati- 
cana, | M-D-XC |; on the second page: Biblia 
Sacra | Vulgate editionis | ad | concitii Tridentini | 

*So Paul Fabre, La Bibl. Vaticane, p. 56; see also Kaulen 
pp. 401, 402. 

t See the art. on the Vulgate in Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchen- 
lexicon ; van Ess, pp. 197 f., 245n.1, 408, 421; the same author's 
Pragmatica doct. Cath. Tria. circa Vulg. decreti sensum, Sulz: 
bach, 1816, pp. 7, 24; Kaulen, p. 405 f. 

t See van Ess, p. 254 f. 

§ His assistant, Angelo Rocca, was so overworked that he 


grew ill and nearly died ; see E. Nestle, Hin Jubildum d. latein, 
Bibel, Taibingen, 1892, p. 14. 
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prescriptum emendata | et | a Sixto -v-P-M: | re- 
cognita et approbata.* 

This edition, though nominally tribus tomis dis- 
tincta, is really in one volume, and the paging is 
continuous throughout ; it is cited by Wordsworth 
as §. In text it resembles the Stephens edition 
of 1540 more than the Hentenian Bibles; but a 
new system of verse-enumeration was introduced. 
The inconvenience, however, of a system which 
differed from one which was almost universal in 
current Latin Bibles no doubt led to this being 
dropped in the Clementine edition. 

The Sixtine edition was prefaced by the famous 
Bull beginning with the words: ‘ Aeternus ille.’ 
This Bull recounted the care with which the pope, 
and the scholars and divines assisting him, had 
worked at the preparation of the book—‘ita tamen 
ut Veterem multis in Ecclesia abhine seculis re- 
ceptam lectionem omnino retinuerimus’; it was 
decreed, therefore, that this edition was to be 
considered as the actual Vulgate, prescribed and 
pronounced authentic by the Council of Trent, 
and was to be used in all the Churches of the 
Christian world, ‘pro vera, legitima, authentica, 
et indubitata, in omnibus publicis privatisque 
disputationibus, lectionibus, preedicationibus, et 
explanationibus’ (here the Bull goes beyond the 
decree of Trent, which only asserted that the 
Vulgate was to be considered authentic ‘in publicis 
lectionibus, disputationibus, preedicationibus et 
expositionibus’). No future edition was to be 
published without the express permission of the 
Apostolic See ; nor was any one to print a private 
or independent edition himself; nor was the Six- 
tine edition, for the next ten years, to be reprinted 
in any other place than the Vatican; after that 
time editions might be printed elsewhere, but 
must always be carefully collated with the Sixtine 
edition, ‘ne minima quidem particula mutata, 
addita, vel detracta,’ and must be accompanied 
with the official attestation of fhe inquisitor of 
the province, or bishop of the diocese, that this 
was the case; no variant readings, scholia, or 
glosses were to be printed in the margin. Persons 
disobeying these orders, whether editors, printers, 
or booksellers, were, besides the loss of all the 
books and other temporal punishments, to suffer 
the penalty of the ‘greater excommunication,’ 
from which they could not be relieved, ‘nisi in 
articulo mortis,’ save by the pope himself.t 

The Sixtine edition, however, met the fate of 
most revised versions,—unpopularity amongst the 
clergy and laity who were used to unrevised texts, 
—and an order in the Bull that the missals, 
breviaries, etc., were to be corrected from the 
Sixtine text, was especially distasteful. Sixtus, 
too, had offended the Jesuits by placing one 
of Bellarmine’s bookst on the Index Librorwm 
prohibitorum; and Bellarmine, in a letter to 
Clement VIII., spoke very strongly in condemna- 
tion of the Sixtine edition.§ The brief popularity, 

* So the British Museum and Bodleian copies. See van Ess, 
pp. 265, 266n., also Nestle, p. 20; but the Gottingen copy of 
the Bible, according to van Ess (whose statement Prof. Nestle 
confirms), has: Biblia | Sacra | Vulyatee | editionis | Tribus 
xomis | distincta | Rome | Ba Lypographia Apostolica Vati- 
cana | Mpxc|, on the second page; while the first page has: 
Biblia | Sacra | vulgate editionis | Siati quinti | Pont. Mas. | 
Jussu resognita atque edita. There may then have been more 
than one edition of the Sixtine Bible ; it looks, however, as if 
the first title had been lost, and then filled up by the binder 
from the Clementine edition. 

A reduced facsimile of the Sixtine title-page is given by P. 
Fabre, La Bibl. Vaticane, p. 59. . 

+ This Bull is printed at length in Thos. James, Bellum 
Papale, London, 1600, and in van Ess, p. 269f.; the most im- 
portant parts of it are given in Kaulen, pp. 449-457. ; 

t De dominio Pape directo, in which Bellarmine main- 
tained not the direct, but only the indirect, dominion of the 
pope over the whole world; see The Pope and the Council, by 
‘Janus,’ 1869, p. 63. 


§ ‘Novit beatitudo vestra, cui se totamque ecclesiam dis- 
VOL. IV.—56 
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therefore, that attended it is easily intelligible. 
Sixtus died in August 1590., A number of short- 
lived popes succeeded him; and in January 
1592 Clement vill. ascended the throne. In the 
same year all copies of the Sixtine edition were 
called in, and another official edition of the 
Vulgate was published from the Vatican press, 
which has ever since been known as the Clemen- 
tine edition (Wordsworth’s @&). This edition was 
accompanied by a preface, written by Bellarmine, * 
which asserted that while the former edition was 
being printed Sixtus v. had himself noticed many 
inaccuracies in the printing, and had consequently 
resolved to recall it and bring out a new edition : 
he had been prevented by death, but his design 
was now at length carried out by his successor, 
Clement VIII. 

Yet this attempt to shift the blame from the 
editors to the printers cannot be justified. The 
number of misprints in the Sixtine edition is 
extraordinarily small for a book of such size, and 
many of them were corrected, either with the pen 
or by pasting a small slip of paper with the right 
reading over the misprint, before the book was 
published.+ The real reasons for the recall of the 
edition must have been partly personal hostility to 
Sixtus, and partly a conviction that the book was 
not quite a worthy representative of the Vulgate 
text. The Clementine text, indeed, differs from 
it in some 3000 places, and is a return to the type 
of text found in the Hentenian Bibles. In the 
critical notes to the Oxford Vulgate the reader will 
constantly see 5 witnessing for one reading, 
while % € witness for another ; and on the whole 
we willingly admit that the Clementine text is 
critically an improvement upon the Sixtine. 

The difficulty of escaping the penalties, so freely 
denounced by Sixtus on any who should change 
the least particle in his text, was surmounted by 
the bold device of printing his name instead 
of Clement’s on the title-page, and so presenting 
the edition to the world as a Sixtine edition.t The 
title is—on the first page: Biblia | Sacra | Vul- 
gate | Editions | Rome | Ha Typographia Apos- 
tolica Vaticana | M.D.XCII | ; on the second: Biblia 
Sacra | Vulgate Editionis | Sixt Quint | Pont. 
Max. | jussu | recognita atqueedita | ; the engraved 
border in the second page is the same as in the 
Sixtine edition.§ 

A Bull attached to the Clementine edition for- 
bade any copy of the Vulgate to be printed in 
future without being first collated with the Vatican 
copy, ‘cujus exemplaris forma, ne minima quidem 
particula de textu mutata, addita, vel ab eo de- 
tracta, nisi aliquod occurrat, quod Typographicz 
incuriz manifeste adscribendum sit, inviolabiliter 
observetur’; nor were even variant readings to be 
printed in the margin. 

A longer life has been granted to the Clementine 
Vulgate than was the fate of the Sixtine, and to 


crimini commiserit Sixtus v., dum juxta proprie doctrine 
sensus, sacrorum bibliorum emendationem aggressus est; nec 
satis scio, an gravius unquam periculum occurrerit’; see van 
Ess, p. 290. 

* Reprinted in James, Bellum Papale, and in van Ess, p. 
55 £ 


+ The number of words thus pasted over is not above forty in 
the whole Bible; see James, Bellwm Papale, and van Ess, pp. 
331-333. The present writer has discovered only two uncorrected 
misprints in the Four Gospels; and, indeed, the Sixtine edition 
was much more carefully printed than the Clementine. 

t The regular form of title in a modern Vulgate Bible—‘ Biblia 
Sacra Vulgate Editionis Sixti v. Pont. Max. jussu recognita et 
Clementis vil. auctoritate edita’—cannot be traced at present 
earlier than 1604; up to that time Sixtus seems to have appeared 
alone upon the title-page ; later, Clement occasionally figures by 
himseif. 

§ James (Bellum Papale) not unnaturally makes capital out 
of the differences between the two papal editions; cf. Sixtus 
Amaina, Anti-Barbarus Biblicus, lib. i. c. Ixx., Amstelod., 
1628. Lists of the variations can be found in James, Amama, 
Bukentop, Luw de Luce, p. 319f., and Vercellone. 
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the present day the edition of 1592 remains the 
standard edition of the Roman Church.* The stern 
prohibitions of the Papal Bull have succeeded in 
providing members of the Roman Church through- 
out the whole world with a fixed and unalterable 
text of the Sacred Scriptures, but at the cost of 
suppressing any attempts at a systematic revision 
in the light of fuller critical knowledge; and by a 
strange paradox the attempts that have been made 
in later years to emend the Vulgate text have come 
mainly from students outside the communion of 
the Roman Chureh. Vallarsi, indeed, in 1784, 
printed an emended text with such MS help as he 
was able to obtain, not, however, as the Bible, but, 
as the Divina Bibliotheca in his edition of the works 
of St. Jerome. To Bentley’s proposed critical 
edition of the New Testament | the Latin Vulgate 
was to be a most important help ; it being his firm 
conviction that the earliest MSS of the Vulgate 
would be found to agree so closely with the earliest 
Greek MSS that it would be possible ‘to give an 
edition of the Greek Testament exactly as it was 
in the best exemplars at the time of the Council of 
Nice, so that there shall not be twenty words, nor 
even particles difference.’ Bentley himself collated 
a number of English Vulgate MSS for this purpose ; 
his friend John Walker collated still more at 
Paris in 1719 and the following years, and obtained 
eollations of several Oxford MSS from David 
Casley. The projected edition, however, came to 
nought, partly perhaps in consequence of Bentley’s 
advancing years, partly because a more extended 
and thorough collation of Vulgate MSS did not 
show that exact agreement with the earliest Greek 
which he had expected. Bentley died in 1742, and 
John Walker in November 1741; their collations, 
however, were preserved, and have proved of con- 
siderable value to the Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. J. 
Wordsworth) in his eritical edition. ‘The German 
scholar, Dr. P. Corssen, of Berlin, has been for 
some time engaged in research with a view to a 
critical edition of the Vulgate NT, though hitherto 
only the Epistle to the Galatians has been pub- 
lished.t The Bishop of Salisbury in conjunction 
with the present writer is also engaged on the 
same task, and has published the four Gospels 
with prolegomena; the work is still in progress. 

ii. Toi NATURE AND METHOD or JEROME’S 
REVISION.—The work before Jerome in his edition 
of the two Testaments varied so widely that we 
must treat them apart; and, as the NT was pub- 
lished first, it may be advisable to consider it 
before the OT. 

In his letter to Damasus, Jerome describes 
plainly enough the nature of his revision of the 
four Gospels. He revised the existing Latia ver- 
sions by the aid of the oldest Greek MSS he could 
have access to, making alterations only where the 
sense of the passage required it.§ 

Such @ revision was no new thing in the history 
of the Latin versions. We may put aside the ques- 
tion whether what is called the European family 
of the Old Latin texts be an independent version 
from the African family, or an early revision of it 

* Naturally enough, the various modern editions do not all re- 
present the Clementine text with absolute or with equal accuracy; 
the student who wishes to possess an accurate text is advised to 
obtain the very careful edition published by Vercellone at Rome 
in 1861, and to note what the editor says in his preface as to the 
few occasions on which he has deviated from the Clementine 
edition of 1592 : for the NT the edition of Hetzenauer (Oeniponts 
1899) is convenient and, so far as we have tested it, accurate. 

t His letter to Abp. Wake is dated April 1716, the proposals 
for printing were issued in 1720 ; see A. A. Ellis, Bentleii eritica 
sacra (Cambr. 1862), p. xiif. 

{ Corssen, Epistula ad Galatas, Berlin, Weidmann, 1885 

§ Ep. ad Damasum, ‘Hee presens prafatiuneula pollicetur 
quattuor tantum Evangelia . . . codicum Greecorum emendata 
conlatione, sed veterum. Qu ne multum a lectionis Latine 
consuetudine discreparent, ita calamo temperavimus, ut his 


tantum que sensum yidebantur mutare correctis, reliqua 
nianere pateremur ut fuerant.’ 


fsee LATIN VERSIONS]. But there can be no doubt 
that the J¢alian family, represented in the Gospels 
by the Codices Brixianus (f) and Monacensis (9), 
though principally by the former, is a revision of 
the European family, partly in accordance with a 
different and somewhat later type of Greek MSs, 
partly in order to give the Latinity a smoother and 
more even appearance (Westcott and Hort, Jntro- 
duction, p. 79). There can be equally little doubt 
that Jerome knew of, and valued, this revision, and 
made it the base of his own: a short examination 
of afew pages of the Vulgate with the main Old 
Latin MSS will convince any reader that Jerome’s 
text is in Latinity much closer to the Codex 
Brixianus than to any other Old Latin MS; Mr. 
3urkitt, indeed, maintains that f is really a 
Vulgate MS with Old Latin elements that have 
come in through the Gothic (see J7S?, i. 129; and 
Kaufmann in Ztschr. f. deutsche Philologie, Xxxil. 
305-335). 

If, however, we compare the Greek text under- 
lying the Vulgate with that represented by f g, we 
shall see that for the Gospels at any rate itis a 
return to the older type of MS, especially § and B ; 
the tables of readings which, as the present writer 
believes, demonstrate this, may be studied in the 
Epilogus to the Oxford edition of the Vulgate ;* 
but if the student will examine the apparatus 
criticus of Tischendorf’s Greek Testament the same 
fact will be disclosed to him; time after time t the 
Vulgate follows the older Latin and older Greek 
MSS, while f and g agree with the later. Jerome, 
indeed, twice in his commentaries quotes with re- 
spect the readings of the Greek MSS belonging to 
Origen ;¢ but the readings in one case agree with 
and in the other case differ from NB, so that we 
cannot conclude much as to the nature of their 
text. Other points have been noticed by scholars, 
connecting Jerome with the Sinaitic and Vatican 
texts; in the OT, Mr. Burkitt § says that Jerome 
‘in his translations from the LXX in the prophets 
is generally very faithful to the Vatican text’; and 
in the Acts the Codex Amiatinus has 70 capitula 
with corresponding section-numerals in the text, an 
enumeration which is marked in the margins of both 
SN and B, but is otherwise, according to Hort, un- 
known in Greek MSS and literature ;|| so that 
there is a cumulative argument of considerable 
weight on behalf of Jerome’s having made use of 
manuscripts of this type. 

At the same time it is clear that he must have 
consulted MSS of a type different from anything 
we now possess. There are instances in the Gos- 
pels, few but clear, where he has apparently cor- 
rected the reading against all known Greek 
authorities, as well as against the Old Latin ; 7 
and in some of his commentaries he expressly 
mentions and discusses readings which are other- 
wise unknown tous. The most striking instances 
of these latter are, (1) the clause at the end of St. 
Mark’s Gospel (16%) quoted in the contra Pelag. ii. 

* Novum testamentum.. . secundum editionem S. Hieronymr 
.. - recensuit J. Wordsworth, in operis societatem adswmto H. 
J. White, Oxonii, 1889, p. 660 f. 

t+ e.g. in one chapter of St. Matthew, 61. 4. 6. 18. 15. 25, 

tIn Mt 2486 ‘in Grecis et maxime Adamantii et Pierii 
exemplaribus’ ; in Gal 31 ‘in exemplaribus Adamantii’ (=Ori- 
yenis). 

: § Fules of Tyconius, Cambr. 1894, p. eviii. 

|| Westcott and Hort, Introduction, p. 266 ; Robinson, Eutha- 

age p. 42f., Cambr. 1895; Berger, Hist. de la Vulgate, etc. 

~ ODl6 

2 q oe Mt 2755 omission of videntes or aspicientes=Newpodacs 
(6péics 300); A, 9, 1, who join in the omission, are mixed texts 
with a large Vulgate element in them ; cf. Mk 627 omission of 
abiens (arsr0ev) with 2; 104 om. in vobis with 1; Lk 944 in 
cordibus vestris against the Gr. is r& dra duay and the Old Lat.; 
2255 erat petrus against the Gr. :z40yro 6 x. and the Old Lat. 
sedebat ; Jn 725 ex hicrosolymis with ¢ ff, against the Gr. iz 
roy keporoauusizav and the Old Lat. ; 887 jilii against the Gr. 
oxipuw and the Old Lat. semen; 2116 agnos meos against the 
Gr. ra zpoBerd wov and the Old. Lat. oves meas. 
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15, as occurring ‘in quibusdam exemplaribus et 
maxime in greecis codicibus’ ;* (2) the discussion 
on Jn 10'°in the Commentary on Ezk 46, where 
Jerome says, ‘et fict unum atrium et unus pastor : 
hoe enim greece athy significat, quod latina sim- 
plicitas in ovile transtulit’?; all existing Greek 
MSS read not aidy but roluvy here, and the Old 
Latin have wnus (or una) grex. The careful student 
will detect other cases ; but enough has been given, 
we believe, to make it clear that Jerome’s Greek 
MSS were partly of the type so highly esteemed 
by Hort, partly of a type which has since dis- 
appeared. 

The other books of the NT may be more sum- 
marily considered. In the Acts of the Apostles, 
the oldest MSS, such as Amiatinus and (less fre- 
quently) Fuldensis, agree in text with NB and AC ;+ 
in the Epistles, the revision was much more hasty, 
and very possibly was made with but slight, though 
with some, regard to the Greek ; + such is also the 
opinion of Dr. C. R. Gregory,§ who says of the 
work outside the Gospels, ‘ Ceteri vero Novi Testa- 
menti libri annis ut videtur proximis vel etiam 
proximo anno recensiti non tam diligenter emen- 
dati sunt; recensio horum textus nova vix preebet 
novas lectiones e Greco ductas sed solas elocu- 
tiones politiores atque cultiores Latinas.’ 

The textual criticism,of the Vulgate NT is one 
of the most complicated problems facing modern 
scholars. The reader will, however, have gained 
from the section above on the history of Jerome’s 
translation after his own death, a fair amount of 
information as to the relative value of different 
groups of MSS. The vast majority of 13th and 
14th cent. MSS may be put aside as comparatively 
worthless, and it would be easy enough for any 
student to compile—say from the Oxford edition 
of the Gospels—a list of readings the presence of 
which in a late MS would be quite sutticient 
evidence that it was only reproducing the current 
and valueless medizeval type of text. He will 
also have Jearnt the interest of the MSS con- 
taining the Theodulfian recension, the very varied 
types of text presented by the Alcuinian Bibles, 
and the mixture of French and Irish elements in 
the 8th and 9th cent. MSS, written in France by 
Trish or Northumbrian seribes. It is not very 
hard, therefore, to arrange our MSS in groups, as 
has been done in the lists at the end of this 
article; but to go further and apply to them a 
genealogical as well as a geographical classifica- 
tion is what the present writer at any rate has 
not yet found himself able todo. The grounds on 
which in the Gospels the early Northumbrian 
MSS such as AASY, the 6th cent. Fuldensis (I), 
and Ambrosianus (M), and the first hand of the 
Hubertianus (H*), have been preferred to other 
MSS, have been set forth at some length in the 
Epilogus to the Oxford edition of the Gospels (pp. 
708-732). F and M are two of the earliest exist- 
ing Vulgate MSS; and the whole group seems to 
otter strong internal evidence of preserving a pure 
type of text. The MSS forming it show less 
trace than others of mixture from Old Latin 
sources ; they agree more closely with the Greek 


text of NBL, and we have seen it to be probable that 


*It runs: ‘Postea quum accubuissent undecim apparuit 
eis iesus et exprobravit incredulitatem et duritiam cordis 
eorum quia his qui viderant eum resurgentem non credi- 
derunt. Et illisatisfaciebant dicentes seculum istud iniquitatis 
et incredulitatis substantia (Cod. Vat. sub satana) est que non 
sinit per immundos spiritus veram dei apprehendi virtutem. 
Idcirco jam nune revela justitiam tuam’ ; cf. Resch, Agrapha, 
p. 456 (1'U v. 4). 


+See especially Blass, Acta Apostolorum, Gottingen, 1895, 
25 


: t For the Romans see Sanday-Headlam (International Critical 


Commeniary), p. xvi ; shee 
§$ In fe fea volume (Prolegomena) to Tischendorf’s Novum 


Test. Greece, ed. 8, Leipz. 1894, p. 971. 
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* tionis editione ; eb cur hoe acciderit nescio.’ 


Jerome partly modelled his revision on MSS of 
this type ; they are free from the numerous small 
additions, amplifications, conflations, ete. which 
are commonly found in later MSS, and may fairly 
be regarded as the marks of a degenerate text 
even when they are found in an early MS, such 
as the Harley Gospels (Z). Yet add the MSS of 
the Vulgate NT are so spoiled by mixture, that it 
is impossible to select one MS or group and follow 
its readings throughout. There are cases both in 
the Gospels and in the Acts where one group must 
be clearly followed in one verse and as clearly 
rejected in the next, there are others where an 
obvious clerical error, or a conflate reading, has 
been perpetuated in every known Vulgate MS ; no 
MS or group seems to preserve a consistent type 
of text. Still there is here an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the student; and it may be possible in 
time to do for the MSS of the Vuleate something 
analogous to what Westcott and Hort have done 
for the MSS of the Greek text. 

Jerome’s work on the OT stands on different 
ground from his work on the NT; here it was not 
an emended translation in the light of better MS 
authority, but a completely new version made 
direct from the Hebrew, where the text was, as 
he thought, in a fairly even and satisfactory con- 
dition, compared with the confusion shown by the 
LXX. Jerome does not seem to have imagined 
the possibility of variation to any serious extent 
in the Hebrew MSS, though he tried to procure the 
best that were attainable (2p. xxxvi. 1, ad Dama- 
sum; Pref. in Paralip. iueta LXX). He talks 
in general terms of the ‘ Hebrew,’ the ‘ Hebraica 
veritas,’ etc. ; nor does the text used by him seem 
to differ largely from the Massoretie text which 
has been handed down to the present day.* Yet 
it 1s not quite identical ;}+ and as it is practically 
certain that the copies he used did not possess the 
vowel points, it is but natural that his interpreta- 
tion of the consonants should occasionally differ 
from that adopted by the Massoretes. 

Jerome’s version, again, was not the first that had 
been made direct from the Hebrew ; he could con- 
sult not only the LXX, but also the independent 
translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodo- 
tion ; and indeed in the Bk. of Daniel the version 
of Theodotion was that generally used in the 
Church. + 

His method of translating the OT he describes 
to us in the preface to his Comment. in Ecclesi- 
asten: though he is only referring to that book in 
his preface, there is no doubt that he is describing 
his general practice. He worked with the Hebrew 
text, translating it directly, according to the best 
of his power and knowledge, with such help as he 
could obtain from the Jewish Rabbis and their 
traditional methods of interpretation ; he tried to 
be conservative, and to keep to the lines marked 
out by the LXX (‘de Hebreo transferens magis 

*Kaulen, p. 166; Westcott, p. 1714; the latter says of 
Jerome’s work that it is ‘a remarkable monument of the sub- 
stantial identity of the Hebrew text of the 4th cent. with the 
present Masoretic text’; and with regard to the Bks. of 
Samuel, Wellhausen speaks even more strongly in the same 
direction, Der Veut ad. Biicher Samuelis, Gottingen, 1872, p. 3, 
Pe ae Die Bedeutung des Wier. fiir die alttest. Kritik, 
Gottingen, 1875, asserts that the identity is not complete, and 
that’in many cases Jerome follows the Greek translators, cr 
Chaldee, or Syriac, whilst in some variant readings he stands 
quite alone; similarly H. P. Smith, ‘The Value of the Vulgate 
Old Test. for Textual Criticism,’ in the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review, April 1891, notes that in a number of cases 
Jerome’s text varies from that of the Massoretes, and even 
where it simply shows agreement with the Greek it is not 
always dependent upon it; again, ‘it has in a number of cases 
readings agreeing with the Syriac where the derivation of one 
from the other is unlikely; it shows besides a number of 
variants in which it stands alone,’ 


t Pref. in Dan.: ‘Danielem prophetam juxta LXX inter- 
pretes Domini Salvatoris ecclesiz non legunt, utentes Theodo- 
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me LXX interpretum consnetudini coaptavi, in 
his dumtaxat que non multum ab Hebraicis dis- 
crepabant’); he did not disdain to incorporate parts 
of the Old Lat. versions,” and he also made use of 
the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion, so as to observe the mean between excessive 
novelty and slavish adherence to ancient errors ; + 
and his aim in translating was to represent the 
sense of the original rather than strain after literal 
exactness (Lp. lvii. ad Pammachium; evi. ad 
Suniam et Hretelam). Such, at least, was his 
general practice: ‘non verbum e verbo, sed sensum 
exprimere de sensu.’ He professes to be more 


careful in the Holy Scriptures ‘ubi et verborum} 


ordo inysterium est,’ and where ‘in verbis singulis 
multiplices latent intelligentize’ (Zp. liii. ad Paul- 
inum); yet he shows with such obvious satisfaction 
that the apostles and evangelists in their inter- 
pretation of the OT sought after ‘sensum.. . 
non yerba, nec magnopere de ordine sermonibusque 
curasse dum intellectui res pateret,’ that we may 
well imagine that in his own translation, even of 
the Bible, he would be much less literal than he 
thought he was.t An examination of his transla- 
tion, such as has been made by Kaulen (p. 169 f.) 
and Nowack, verifies this expectation. It is the 
work of a good, though by no means immaculate 
or scientific Hebrew scholar, aiming at the sense 
rather than at the words of the original. Occasion- 
ally in translating he shows traces of the influence 
of Rabbinical tradition ;§ occasionally, on the other 
hand, he inserts a Messianic meaning in the trans- 
lation where the original does not bear it ;|| and he 
is fond of interpreting Hebrew proper names, there- 
by reversing the practice of the LXX translators, 
who frequently solve the difficulty of a hard 
Hebrew word by simply transliterating it in Greek 
characters ; a few amplifications are found where 
the verse seems to need them ;{] in other cases the 
pleonastic Hebrew is compressed in the Latin.** 

The translation, too, varies in the ditlerent books; 
some were translated with the utmost care, some 
were finished in extraordinarily short time. In 
the Prologus Galeatus Jerome speaks of the dili- 
gence he had bestowed on the Bks. of Samuel and 
Kings,}t and Kaulen ranks his translation of the 
historical books as his best work,+ and after them 
Job and the prophetic books. Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Song of Songs are carefully rendered, 
notwithstanding the short time that was directly 
spent on them; but Judith and Tobit, which were 
translated in great haste, show more dependence 
on the Old Latin version. In spite of this occasional 
unevenness, then, we may confidently assert that 
the general standard of the translation is a very 
high one; and we may gladly echo the words of 
the ‘translators to the reader’ in our own AV, 
that Jerome performed his task ‘with that evidence 
of great learning, judgment, industry, and faithful- 

* “ee Ver Qa a . 3 . 
1886, bo S. Hieronymi ratione interpretandi, Bonn, 

See Nowack’s essay, quoted abov riv: ri 

the Heb. Text of the ‘Bhs. of Sabo oe = ee 
notices that Jerome was especially prone to be guided by 
Symmachus, and that, where the Vulgate exhibits a rendering 
which deviates alike from the Hebrew text and from the LXX. 
the clue to its origin will generally be found in one or other of 
the Greek translations, especially in that of Symmachus. In 
the Preface to the Comment. in Ecclesiasten, Jerome frankly 
says, ‘interdum Aquila quoque et Symmachi et Theodotionis 
recordatus sum.’ 

t{ See the passages collected in Hoberg, p. 4. 

§ e.g. Gn 385, Jos 1415, Neh 97 (Kaulen, p. 173). 

|| e.g. Is AN) 161, Hab 318 (Kaulen, p. 174). 

{| Gn 312. 47 4022, Ly 168, Jos 316, Jg 811 (p. 177); see Hoberg, 


; 21. 

** Gn 3513 3919 405 4128, Ex 409-23 ; see also N ic : 
Hoberg, p. 19. : ; pee be 
_ tt ‘Lege ergo primum Samuel et Malachim meum; meum 
inquam, meum., Quidquid enim crebrius yertendo et emen.- 
dando ee et didicimus et tenemus nostrum est.’ 

{t Kaulen, p.179; Hagen (Sprachliche Erérterung en 4 
p. 8) praises also the Pentateuch highly, iT tas a 
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ness, that he hath for ever bound the Church unto 
him in a debt of special remembrance and thank- 
fulness.’ 

It must be remembered that the Latinity of the 
Vulgate is thus partly that of the Old Latin ; and, 
even where Jerome was translating anew, he prob- 
ably modelled his style, perhaps unconsciously, on 
that of the older versions. The Latin of those 
versions was the Latin of ordinary popular con- 
versation, the old ‘lingua rustica’ with all its 
archaic characteristics, spoken not simply by the 
lower classes, but generally, even in Rome and 
amongst the higher classes; different, of course, 
from the classical Latin of literature, but at the 
same time not simply confined to Africa in its 
popular use, as some writers seem to imagine. 
Nor, again, do we get this Latin in its natural 
form; anxiety to reproduce the original as accur- 
ately as possible has led to the introduction and 
preservation of numerous Greecisms and Hebraisms 
in the translation ; and we hardly ought to deplore 
this when we reflect how this literalism has re- 
vealed to the Western world the matchless beauty 
and power of Hebrew. The Latin of the Vulgate 
is therefore at once artificial and archaic, and yet 
forcible, clear, and majestic.* 

The textual criticism of the Vulgate OT is, alas! 
still in its infancy. Heyse and Vischendorf pub- 
lished in 1873 a collation of the Codex Amiatinus 
throughout the OT ;+ and Vercellone has fur- 
nished valuable material for the Pentateuch and 
historical books in the mass of variant readings 
collected and arranged in his two volumes of 
‘Vari lectiones.’t H. P. Smith§ has devoted 
some attention to examining and classifying the 
MSS whose readings are there quoted, with the 
result of awarding a higher place to the Codex 
Amiatinus in the OT than even in the NT: he 
maintains that for a recovery of Jerome’s original 
it is of the first importance, and that any critical 
edition would have to be constructed on the basis 
of the Amiatine MS and other MSS belonging to 
the same group; P. Thielmann has collected a 
useful amount of material for Wisdom, Sirach, 
etc. (see Literature, p. 890), and is preparing a 
critical edition of those books. 

iv. HISTORY OF THE NAME. ||—For us, as to the 
Fathers at the Council of Trent, the term vulgata 
—properly vulgata bibliorum editio, vulgata bibli- 
orum interpretatio, biblia vulgata—has one mean- 
ing, and one meaning only ; it means the common 
authorized Latin version of the Holy Scriptures, 
translated or edited by Jerome. Yet the expres- 
sion is older than Jerome’s time, and he himself 
frequently employs it of an edition already in use. 
It is used primarily in early Latin writers not of a 
Latin version at all, but of the Greek version of 
the Septuagint,{] and so is equivalent to the term 
cow? €xdoors, by which that translation was known ;** 
as, however, the LXX was already familiar to 
Western Europe in the various Old Latin trans- 
lations which had been made from it, the term 
editio vulgata would naturally be applied to these ; 
though, as Westcott says, there does not seem to 


*See Hagen, Spr. Erirterungen zur Vulg. p. 5; Kaulen y 
187, also his TUE zur Vee. p. 5. ct as 4a 

+ Biblia Sacra Latina vet. Testamenti Hieronymo interprete 

. - ed, Heyse et Tischendorf. Lipsizw, 1873. 

{ Varice lectiones vulgate lat. Bibl. editionis, tom. ii., Rome, 
1860-1864, 

§ ‘The Value of the Vulg. Old Test. for Textual Criticism,’ in 
Pres. and Ref. Rev., April 1891, p. 224 f. 

_ || All that can be said on this question seems to be collected 
in van Ess, p. 24f.; Kaulen, p. 17 f.; and Westcott, p. 1689. 

“| See the passages in van Ess, Kaulen, and Westcott ; 
especially Jerome, Comm. in Isa. Ixv. 20, ‘Hoc juxta LXX 
interpretes diximus, quorum editio toto orbe vulgata est’; 
and, in any Vulgate Bible, the notes after Est 103 111 126 1419 ; 
also Augustine, De Civ. Dei, 1. xvi. c. 10, ‘ Fiunt anni a diluvio 
usque ad Abraham MLXXII. secundum vulgatam editionem hoc 
est interpretum Septuaginta.’ 

** See the quotations from Origen and Basil in van Ess, p. 25. 
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be any instance in the age of Jerome of the 
application of the term to the Latin version 
without regard to its derivation from the Greek.* 

From being applied to the cwrrent version of the 
LXX, vulgata editio would be opposed to the 
emended text of Origen’s Heawapla,+ and so the 
term acquires the meaning of a corrupt as opposed 
to an emended text; and in this sense Jerome 
uses the term interchangeably with vetus, antiqua 
editio,t the very term with which it is now so 
sharply contrasted. 

When Jerome is referring to Latin versions of 
the Scriptures, he rather uses the terms in latino, 
latinus interpres, apud latinos ; and, when speak- 
ing of his own, nos, nostra interpretatio. As his 
translation gradually superseded the earlier ver- 
sions made from the LXX, it was inevitable that 
the expression which had been applied to them 
would ultimately pass over to him; but the pro- 
cess was a slow one. The instances given in van 
Ess, and more fully in Hody,§ show that even 
down to the Middle Ages vulgata editio was at any 
rate occasionally used to designate the LXX; while 
the usual terms by which Jerome’s translation was 
known were franslatio emendatior [recens, nova, 
posterior, Hebraica), translatio quam tenet [quam 
recipit), Romana Ecclesia, etc., and most of all, 
from Bede’s time onward, editio nostra, codices 
nostri. Roger Bacon || seems to be the first scholar 
who uses the term Vz/gata in its modern sense, 
though he also applies it frequently to the 
Septuagint. 

v. MAIN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE LATIN 
AND THE ENGLISH BIBLE.-—It may be asked, in 
what way does the Vulgate Bible differ from our 
own Authorized Version? Putting aside varia- 
tions of rendering and reading, the differences are 
in the number of books or portions of books 
received into the Canon, the order of books, and 
the numbering and division ,of the chapters. 
These differences are entirely in the OT; in the 
NT the order of books is the same (though the 
Council of Trent {/ in its list of books places the 
Ep. of James after those of John), and the ‘ Ep. to 
the Laodiceans,’** though found in inany Vulgate 
MSS, is absent from the best, and from the official 
printed text. Many MSS indeed vary in the order 
of the books, and the Cath. Epp. often immedi- 
ately succeed the Acts; but this order has not 
been adopted in the Clementine text. 

The books in the OT are: Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numeri, Deuteronomium, Josuae, Judi- 
cum, Ruth, Quatuor Regum, Duo Paralipomenon (7.¢. 

* Jerome, for instance, in quoting the text of the LXX, 
occasionally translates its reading into Latin instead of writing 
it down in the Greek, and here too speaks of it as editio vul- 
gata; but itis the Greek reading, not the Latin translation of 
it, which he is referring to: see especially Comm. in Matt. 
xiii. 35, ‘Legi in nonnullis codicibus . . . in eo loco ubi nos 
posuimus et vulgata habet editio ut impleretur quod dictum est 
per prophetam dicentem, ibi scriptum, per Isaiam prophetam 
dicentem ; and Comm. in Gal. v. 24, ‘Et hoc ita admonitum 
sit, si vulgatam editionem sequimur legentes: Qui autem sunt 
Christi carnem crucifixerunt cum vitiis et concupisceniiis,’ but 
see the whole passage. Van Ess (p. 41) seems to be quite right 
in maintaining that even here Jerome means the Greek by the 
editio vulgata. : 

+ Jerome, Hp. cvi. 2. ‘ 

t Comm. in Osee xiii. 4, ‘Qua... in antiqua_ quoque 
editione LXX non leguntur’; Hp. xlix. (ad Pammach.) ‘Veterem 
editionem (libri Job) nostre translationi compara’; Comin. in 
Isa. pref. ad cap. liv.; pref. in Josue, ete. 

§ P. 402 f. am 

|| See Hody, pp. 420, 429, ‘Textus est pro majori parte cor- 
ruptus horribiliter in exemplari vulgato, hoc est Parisiensi ; 
by this he seems to mean the type of text which was produced 
and sold in Paris; elsewhere (p. 425) he uses vulgata of the 
LXX, or its Latin representative, as opposed to Jerome’s trans- 
lation, ‘Quare cum translatio Ieronymi evacuavit transla- 
tionem vulgatam LXX et similiter 'lheodotionis, ut certum est 
omnibus, oportet quod Biblia qua utimur sit translatio ler- 
onymi,’ etc. me “ ; 

@ Sess. iv. Decretwm de Canonicis Scripturis. ; 

** For this apocryphal letter see Lightfoot, Colossians, pp. 
274-300 ; also Westcott, Canon of the NT, App. E, p. 580. 


Chronicles), Esdree primus et secundus, qui dicitur 
Nehemias, Tobias, Judith, Esther, Job, Psalterium 


Dayidicum centum quinquaginta Psalmorum, 
Parabole, Ecclesiastes, Canticum Canticorum, 


Saptentia, LEcclesiasticus, Isaias, Jeremias cum 
Baruch (Lamentations is included under Jere- 
miah in the Tridentine list, though printed separ- 
ately as ‘Threni’ in the Bible), Ezechiel, Daniel ; 
duodecim Prophetz minores, id est: Osea, Joel, 
Amos, Abdias (¢.¢. Obadiah), Jonas, Michzeas, 
Nahum, Habacue, Sophonias (i.e. Zephaniah), 
Aggeeus (7.¢. Haggai), Zavharias, Malachias ; Duo 
Machabeorum, primus et secundus. The order of 
books, it will be seen, is the same as in an English 
Bible, except that the books which we count 
apocryphal (and which are printed in the above 
list in italics) are with us placed at the end; the 
sequence of books, however, is the same in our 
‘Apocrypha,’ save that we insert the two addi- 
tional books of Esdras and the Prayer of Manasses, 
which are not mentioned in the Trent list, but 
form in the Clementine Vulgate an appendix to 
the Bible, headed by the note ‘Oratio Manasse, 
necnon libri duo, qui sub libri tertii et quarti 
Esdre nomine cireumferuntur hoe in loco, extra 
scilicet seriem canonicorum librorum, quos sancta 
Tridentina synodus suscepit, et pro canonicis 
suscipiendos decrevit, sepositi sunt, ne prorsus 
interirent, quippe qui a nonnullis sanctis Patribus, 
et in aliquibus Bibliis latinis tam manuscriptis 
quam impressis reperiuntur.’ See also art. APOC- 
RYPHA in vol. i. esp. p. 115 f. 

With regard to differences of amount contained 
under the title of this or that book, or the arrange- 
ment of matter in it, the following should be 
noticed. In most of the books of the OT the only 
difference found is an occasional variation in the 
versing, the last verse in a chapter being split up 
into two, and so on ; these are too unimportant to 
notice. It should be remembered that in its 
numeration of the Commandments the Vulgate 
Bible includes our second commandment in the first, 
and divides up the tenth into two, thereby preserv- 
ing the full number of ten; this division is also 
employed by the Lutherans: see DECALOGUE. 

The Bk. of Esther in the Vulgate contains the 
additional chapters, which with us are printed 
separately in the Apocrypha after Judith. The 
later chapters of Job are arranged difierently from 
the Authorized Version, though the amount con- 
tained is the same: ch. 39 contains 35 verses 
against 30 of AV, and consequently finishes at 40° 
of AV, and 40!=our 40°; and as this contains 28 
verses against our 24, the chapter finishes at 419 of 
AV, and 41!=our 41"; but as 41 in the Vulgate 
has only 25 verses against our 34, the difference 
ends there, and 42 begins in the Vulgate in the 
same place as in the AV. 

The variation in the Psalms is perhaps the most 
puzzling. The Vulgate follows the Hebrew in 
counting the title, where there is one, as the first 
verse of the Psalms, so that the versing is in these 
Psalms one verse ahead of AV. Pss. 9 and 10 form 
one Psalm in Vulgate, so that AV is one Psalm in 
front of the Vulgate for nearly all the rest of the 
Psalter, ¢.g. 11 AV=10 Vulg. ete.; Pss. 114 and 
115 forming also one Psalm in Vulgate (7.¢. 113), 
the AV is now ¢wo in front of the Vulgate; but as 
116 AV consists of two Psalms in Vulgate, 114 and 
115 (which begins at v.1° ‘I believed, therefore have 
Ispoken ’), it does not keep so for long ; finally, 147 
AV also consists of two Vulgate Psalins, 146 and 
147 (which begins at v.!2 ‘ Praise the Lord, O Jeru- 
salem’), so that 148, 149, 150 are the same in each. 

In Lamentations ch. 5 of AV appears in the 
Vulgate as a separate book, under the title of 
‘Oratio Jeremiz prophete.’ 

In Daniel at 3” follow the additions which are 
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printed in our Apocrypha after Baruch as ‘the 
Song of the three Holy Children’; the versing is 
different, being “4 instead of 1%, so that 3?! AV 
=3" Vulgate, which numbers in ail 100 verses to 
the chapter, and runs into 4%, chapter 41 Vulgate 
beginning at 44 AV but finishing at the same verse 
(4 Vule.=*7 AV); the other apocryphal additions 
are found at the end of the book, the story of 
Susanna forming ch. 18, and Bel and the Dragon 
ch. 14. 

vi. MANUSCRIPTS OF THE VULGATE.—Anything 
like a complete enumeration of the Vulgate MSS 
in Europe would be ont of the question ; there are 
thousands, not only in the public libraries, but in 
private libraries and collections. Berger has ex- 
amined more than 800 in the libraries of Paris 
alone; and it is estimated that the total number 
cannot be less than 8000. Nor would a complete 
enumeration, even if possible, be of much use to 
the student ; the majority are late 13th and 14th 
cent. MSS, of very slight critical value, and prob- 
ably all presenting the corrupt type of text about 
which Roger Bacon used such strong language. 

The lists may be consulted which have been 
drawn up by Le Long, Bibliotheca Sacra, ed. 1723, 
vol. i. p. 234f.; Vercellone, Varie lectiones, Rome, 
ISRO), Weill, te, jo, Ikoczauhising Wh jh Sapihins Ty weve; 
fourth edition of Scrivener’s Jntroduction, vol. il. 
p. 67f., the present writer has drawn out a 
selected list of 181 manuscripts, mainly of the 
NT; Berger (Histoire de la Vulg. ete. pp. 374- 
422) gives a good list of 253 MSS; and the largest 
list yet published is that of Dr. Gregory in the 
third volume of Tischendorf’s Novum Testamentum 
Grece, ed. vill. pp. 983-1108, where some 2270 
MSS are enumerated; they are not, however, 
described with the detail that characterizes M. 
Berger’s list. We have endeavoured here to draw 
up a list of the more important Vulgate MSS, 
arranged, according to the type of their text, as 
sketched out in the history given above. The 
student can thus, if he wishes, test our theory of 
the transmission and modification of the text by 
his own collations ; and if he examines other MSS 
not mentioned in the list, he can determine more 
easily in which class to place them. 

Our list is based mainly on the materials sup- 
plied by Berger. The reader will bear in mind 
that the classification can be only approximate, 
and that there are MSS which it will be difticult 
to assign exclusively to this or that group; and 
indeed the earliest MSS on the list are among 
those which it is difficult to class, though we may 
venture to describe them as early Italian teats ; 
after them we may place the early Spanish texts, 
and then the other families in due course. The 
Roman numerals in square brackets signify the 
centuries to which the MSS are usually assigned. 


J, Earty Iranian Texts.—Codex Fuldensis of the NT, at the 
Abbey of Fulda in Prussia [vi] ; written for Bp. Victor of Capua, 
and corrected by him A.p. 541-546. The Gospels are arranged in 
one narrative, based on the order of Tatian’s Diatessaron, but 
the text has been altered to the Vulgate throughout ; in the 
Epp. Laodiceans follows Colossians. Published by E. Ranke 
eee OrEs 1868). Cited by Tischendorf as fuld, by Wordsworth 
as F. 

The Milan Gospels; Ambrosian Library, C. 89 inf, [vi]; 
uncials ; the sections and canons in the margin are written in 
Greek characters, while certain peculiarities of spelling and of 
reading also suggest that the scribe had a Greeco-Latin MS 
before him. Defective in parts. Wordsworth’s M in Gospels. 

Codex Forojuliensis, at Cividale, Friuli: Gospels [vi or vii] 
Matt., Luke, and John are at Cividale in Friuli; these were 
published by Bianchini, Prangeliarium Quadrwplex, ete., tom. 
il. app. p. 473 f. (Romie, 1749). The latter part of Mark (221-162 ’) 
is at Prague, and was edited by J. Dobrowsky, Fraqmentum 
dL raneee (rage: BE the earlier part is at Venice, but ina 
wretched condition, and illegible. Tische ’s for and pirate 
Wordsworth's J.” 5 Can ee 

Codex Perusinus ; part of Lk (11-127, much mutilated), in a 
purple MS, Chapter Library, Perugia [vi or more probably vii] 
Published by Bianchini, Hvan. Quads. tom. ii. app p. 562 § 
Tischendorf’s pe, Wordsworth’s P. a ; 


The Harley Gospels, Brit. Mus. Harl. 1775 [vi or vii], in a 
small but beautiiul uncial hand, written probably in Italy: 
the first hand omits the text Jn 5+, Tischendort’s karl, Words- 
worth’s and Bentley’s Z. : 2 

Il. Earuy Spanisu Texts.—Leon, Cathedral Archives 15 [vii] 5 
a palimpsest MS, containing 40 leaves of a Bible in 7th cent. 
hand, i.e. portions of Ch, Jer, Ezk, 1 Mac, Ac, 2 Co, Col, 
1Jn. The text is Vulgate at base, especially in Jer, Ac, and 
Pauline Epp. ; in other portions mingled with Old Lat. elements 
and characteristic Spanish interpolations ; the ‘three heavenly 
witnesses’ occurs 1 Jn 57, See Berger, pp. 8f., 384. 

The Ashburnham Pentateuch, or, more strictly speaking, the 
Pentateuch of St. Gatien of Tours: now at Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
Now. acq. Lat. 2334, A splendid MS, with interesting pictorial 
illustrations [vii or beginning of viii]; uncial writing; a good 
Vulgate text. The Palwographical Soc. (i. pl. 234) ascribe the 
MS to North Italy, but Berger (pp. 11, 12, 410) mukes out a 
strong case, mainly from the nature of the illustrations, for 
Spain. 

Prades Cavensis ; Bible [ix probably] written in Spain, prob- 
ably in Castile or Leon, in small, round, and beautiful Visi- 
gothic minuscules, by a scribe Danila ; now in the Benedictine 
Abbey of Corpo di Cava, near Salerno: a copy of it was made 
early in this century by the Abbate de Rossi, and is in the 
Vatican (Lat. 8484). The text is Spanish, and in the Gospels 
shows signs of being a revision ; occasionally it is mingled with 
Old Latin elements ; it contains 1 Jn 57 after 58. Before the 
Pauline Epp. there is the ‘Prowmium sancti Peregrini episcopi,’ 
and the canons of Priscillian ; after the Apocalypse there is an 
incomplete Psalterium ex Hebreo; the Psalter in the body of 
the MS is Gallican, but with numerous Old Latin marginal 
variants; see Berger, pp. 14, 15, 379. Tischendorf’s cav, Words- 
worth’s C, 

Codex Toletanus ; Bible, Visigothic writing [probably viii], in 
the Nat. Libr. at Madrid. Characteristic Spanish text, with 
numerous interpolations ; has the text 1 Jn 57 in same place 
as Cavensis, but in the Gospels does not present such a good text 
as that MS. Collated for the Sixtine revision by Chr. Palo- 
mares, whose work is preserved in the Vatican (Lat. 9508); the 
collation, however, was not used in that revision, as it reached 
Card. Caraffa too late. It has been published by Bianchini, 
Vindicie Can. Ser. pp. xlvii-cexvi (Rome, 1740), and reprinted 
by Migne, Pat. Lat. tom. xxix. p. 875f. Tischendort’s tol, 
Wordsworth’s T; see Berger, p. 12. 

Madrid, University Library, No. 32; second volume of a mag- 
nificent Bible, in Visigothic hand [ix or x], containing Proverbs- 
Apocalypse. The ornamentation occasionally resembles the 
Codex Cavensis ; the Pauline Epp. are headed by the Canons of 
Priscillian and the prowmiuwm Peregrini ; see Berger, p. 15. 

Codex -Emilianeus, at Madrid, Royal Academy of History, F. 
186. Bible [x], incomplete, and commencing in the middle of 
the Psalter ; in the NT Laod. is written by the second hand, in 
the margin. The first hand resembles Cavensis, though it is 
somewhat larger; the writer’s name is given as Quisius. The 
MS formerly belonged to the Abbey of St. 42milianus (St. Millan 
de la Cogolla), between Burgos and Logrono ; see Berger, p. 16. 

Leon, Cathedral Archives, 6; second volume of a Bible [x], 
beginning at Isaiah ; the NT has the Canons of Priscillian and 
the proewmium Peregrini after the Acts,and contains Laod. The 
writing resembles Cavensis, but is somewhat larger ; the names 
of two scribes—Vimara, a presbyter, and John, a deacon—are 
given; see Berger, p. 17. 

Codex Gothicus Legionensis, preserved in the Church of San 
Isidro at Leon; Bible [x], folio, dated a.p. 960, and written by 
the notarius Sanctio. The MS has belonged to the Church of San 
Isidro since the 12th cent., and was collated for Cardinal Caraffa 
by Fr. Trugillo, bp. of Leon, for the Sixtine revision, and by 
him called the Codea Gothicus. The collation is preserved in 
the Vatican (Lat. 4859). There are a large number of Old Latin 
variants in the margin, especially in the OT; and Tobit and 
Judith are in the Old Latin throughout ; see Berger, p. 18; he 
has printed the Old Latin variants in the Bk. of Job in Notices 
et eatraits des MS dela B. N. ete., tome xxxiv. 2 partie, p. 20f. 
(Paris, 1893), 

Codex Complutensis (i.e. belonging to Complutum= Alcala), 
Madrid, University Library, 31. Bible [ix or x], interesting 
text; Ruth is Old Latin, agreeing closely with quotations in 
Ambrose ; the 4th book of Esdras is also preserved in an interest- 
ing text, with variant readings in the margin ; Esther, Tobit, 
Judith, 1 and 2 Mac, are also in an Old Latin version. In the 
NT the text is Vulgate, but with Spanish characteristics ; 
Laodiceans follows Hebrews. Ruth and parts of Maccabees 
have been published by Berger in the Notices et eatraits, 
mentioned above, pp. 8-12, 33-38 ; see also his Histoire, p. 22. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 6. Bible in four vols. folio [x.], from the 
Abbey of Rosas in Catalonia. Tobit and Judith are preserved 
not only in the Vulgate, but also in the Old Latin; and there 
are interesting Old Latin and other variants in the margins of 
the Acts, while Ac 111-128 is entirely Old Latin; see Berger, 
p. 24. Wordsworth’s R in Acts. 

Il, Ivautan Texts TRANSCRIBED IN Britatn.—(a) Northum- 
brian MSS.—Codex Amiatinus of the whole Bible, in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence [beginning of viii]. One of the 
three Pandects written, either at Wearmouth or Jarrow, hy 
order of the Abbot Ceolfrid. He took it as a present to the 
pope on his last journey to Rome in A.D. 715, but died before he 
reached the Holy City, and his followers carried on the volume 
and offered it to the chair of St. Peter. The date and origin of 
the MS have been thus fixed by the successful deciphering of 
an erased inscription on the first leaf; see the Paleographical 
Society’s Facsimiles, ii. pls. 65, 66, and Studia Biblica, ii. p. 273 
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(Oxford, 1890). Later, the MS was placed in the Monastic 
Library at Monte Amiata, whence it was sent to Rome for use 
in the Sixtine revision. Finally, it was placed in the Mediceo- 
Laurentian Library at Florence. The NT was published in full 
by Tischendorf (Leipzig, 1850 ; second ed. with a few emenda- 
tions, 1854); and in 1873 Heyse and Tischendorf edited the 
Bivlia Sacra Lat. Veteris Test. Hieronymo interprete, printing 
the Clementine text of the OT, but dividing it according to the 
“cola and commata’ of am, giving a collation of its variant 
readings, and printing in full the capitula to the various books, 
which are found in Amiatinus, but not in the Clementine Vul- 
gate ; Lagarde has published Wisdom and Sirach, see vol. iii. 
p. 51. 

_ The text of the MS in the NT, and especially in the Gospels, 
is a very pure Vulgate type on the whole, though with the 
characteristics of British MSS in it; see the Oxford Vulgate, 
i, pp. 709, 726-732. In the OT it is also good, but in Ecclesi- 
astes and Ecclesiasticus Old Latin elements have crept in ; see 
Berger, p. 38. Tischendort’s am, Wordsworth’s A. 

Durham Cathedral Library, A. ii. 16; Gospels [vii or viii], 
said to have been written by Bede, and may very possibly have 
come from Jarrow. The text is very close to thatof Amiatinus, 
but where it varies Amiatinus is usually the better. Bentley’s 
Te Peer woree A (in St. John only; in the other Gospels it is 
not cited). 

Do., A. li. 17; St. John, St. Mark, and St. Luke, incomplete 
{vili], with another fragment of St. Luke, 2133-2334; large 
uncial hand, and both text and handwriting closely resemble 
Amiatinus, though the orthography is occasionally different ; 
see Berger, p. 38. 

Stonyhurst St. John. The minute but exquisitely written MS 
of St. John, now in the possession of the Jesuit College at 
Stonyhurst [vii or viii]; originally, according to a legend as 
old as the 18th cent., the property of St. Cuthbert, in whose 
cotiin it wasfound. The text closely resembles Amiatinus, but 
is on the whole not quite so good. Wordsworth’s S in St. John. 

British Museum, Cotton Nero D. iv. The superb Lindisfarne 
Gospels [vii or viii], written by Eadfrith, bp. of Lindisfarne, 
A.D. 698-721, and other scribes. The Latin is accompanied by 
an interlinear version in the Northumbrian dialect. The text 
very closely resembles that of Amiatinus, agreeing with it 
sometimes even in errors; but, as with the MSS mentioned 
immediately above, where the two differ, Amiatinus usually 
has the better text. The MS from which these Gospels were 
copied must have come from Naples; Dom G. Morin (Revue 
Bénédictine, 1891, t. viii. p. 481) has pointed out that at the 
beginning of the Gospels there are lists of festivals and saints’ 
days, among which appear names peculiar to Naples; and the 
book may well have been brought to Lindisfarne by the Adrian 
who was abbot of a monastery near Naples, and who accom- 
panied Abp. Theodore on his journey to England in 668; see 
Berger, p. 39f. Bentley’s and Wordsworth’s Y. 

Fragments of Matthew (11-34)and John (11-1) bound up at the 
end of the famous ‘ Utrecht Psalter.’ The handwriting and text 
both strongly resemble the Codex Amiatinus, and are about the 
same dates (vii-viii). _Wordsworth’s U in Gospels. 

For the Psalter itself the reader should consult W. de Gray 
Birch, The History, Art, and Paleography of the MS, styled the 
Utrecht Psalter, London, 1876 ; and the later treatise by Count 
P. Durrieu, L’origine du MS célebre dit le Psautier d’ Utrecht, 
Paris, 1895 (extrait des ‘Melanges Julien Havet’); Count 
Durrieu supposes it to have been written at or near Rheims in 
the earlier part of the 9th cent. The text is the Gallican 
Psalter. 

(b) Canterbury MSS (traditionally connected with Augustine 
and with Gregory the Great).—Oxford, Bodley 857, and Auct. 
D. 2.14: Gospels formerly belonging to St. Augustine’s Library 
at Canterbury and generally known as ‘St. Augustine’s Gospels’ 
[vii]. From the point of view of age, the MS might well have 
been brought to Canterbury by some of the later followers of 
Augustine, but the teat shows it to be of native origin ; it is 
fairly near to Amiatinus, but has a large number of charac- 
teristics partly Irish, partly early Anglo-Saxon ; as Berger says 
(p. 36), it may be placed at the base of the Anglo-Saxon type of 
text, and must owe its name not to being the personal property 
of Augustine, but to belonging to the abbey at Canterbury, 
which was consecrated to his memory. Tischendorf’s bodd, 
Wordsworth’s O in Gospels. : 

Cambridge, Corpus Christi Coll. cclxxxvi. Evan.; Gospels 
[vii], formerly belonging to St. Augustine’s at Canterbury, and, 
according to tradition, sent by Pope Gregory to Augustine ; 
but the text does not bear out this supposition; it closely 
resembles that of the preceding MS, and is really Anglo-Saxon, 
though it has been corrected throughout in accordance with a 
MS of the Amiatinus type. Bentley’s B, Wordsworth’s X. _ 

British Museum, Cotton Vesp. A. 1. ‘Roman’ Psalter [ix], 
known as the ‘Psalter of St. Augustine’: Anglo-Saxon type of 
eee Mus., Reg. 1. E. vi. ; Gospels, imperfect [end of viii) ; 
written in England, and formerly belonging to St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury ; in all probability the second volume of the famous 
‘Biblia Gregoriana,’ mentioned by Elmham (‘ Hist. Monasterii 
S. Aug. Cantuar.,’ ed. O. Hardwick, Rolls Series 8, London, 1858). 
Text somewhat similar to those above; Vulgate, mixed with 

is adings ; Bentley’s P. A 
Ey Dash and Gen MSS.—Book of Armagh ; eh 
Trinity Coll., Dublin. New Testament written in a small anc 
beautiful Irish hand, by the scribe Ferdonimach [ix]; it has the 
prologus Pilagit in omnes cepistolas, Laod. occurs after Col., as 
‘Acts after Apoc. The late Dr. Reeves, bp. of Down, intended to 
edit it, and his work has been finished and published by Drs. 


Gwynn and Bernard of Dublin. The text of the MS is at bottom 
good and closely allied to Amiatinus ; it displays many of the 
national characteristics, however, small interpolations, expli- 
cative additions, and relics of Old Latin readings (thus its 
omission of Jn 54 is all the more remarkable), etc., while the 
present writer cannot help thinking that it has been to a 
certain extent corrected from the Greek; see the Oxford 
Vulgate, pp. 714, 715; Berger, pp. 31-33. Wordsworth’s D. 

The Book of Kells: Trin. Coll., Dublin, A. 1. 6; Gospels 
{vii or vili], given to Trinity College by Abp. Ussher; named 
from Kells or Kenanna, a monastery in County Meath. It is 
famous for being perhaps the most perfect existing specimen of 
Irish handwriting, as the Lindisfarne Gospels are of English ; 
see Thompson, Greek and Lat. Paleography, pp. 239, 245, 246. 
But the text is also valuable, much resembling the Book of 
Armagh, with the usual Irish characteristics, and a great 
fondness for conflate readings. A collation has been given by 
Dr. Abbott in his edition of the Codex Usserianus (Dublin, 
1884) ; see also Berger, p. 41. Wordsworth’s Q. 

Book of Durrow: Trin, Coll., Dublin, A. 4. 5. Gospels [vi- 
vii]; according to an inscription on what was the last page, 
the book was written by St. Columba in twelve days, but, as 
with the Echternach Gospels (see below in this column), this, 
with the rest of the book, must haye been copied from an earlier 
exemplar; Durrow or Dearmag was a monastery in King’s 
County, founded by Columba. Irish text, i.¢. good Vulgate at 
bottom, but with some of the characteristic national interpola- 
tions ; collation given by Dr. Abbott in his edition of the Codex 
Usserianus ; see also Berger, p. 41. Wordsworth’s durmach. 

Lhe Book of Moling or Multing : Trin. Coll., Dublin. Gospels 
{viii or ix], apparently never bound, but preserved in a case. 
An inscription gives the name of the scribe as Mulling, #.e. 
probably St. Mulling, bp. of Ferns, at the end of the 7th cent. ; 
but, as with the Book of Durrow, the inscription must have 
been copied from an earlier MS. Characteristic Irish text, 
sometimes with interesting variant readings ; see Berger, p. 33, 
and H. J. Lawlor, Chapters on the Book of Mulling, Edinburgh, 
1897. The MS is disfigured by damp, and is illegible in parts. 

The Stowe St. John ; bound up with the famous Stowe Missal, 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. Written in pointed Irish minus- 
cules [viii or ix]; portions of the Gospel only. Good Vulgate 
text with the usual traces of Old Latin mixture; see J. H. 
Bernard in Transactions of the Royal Ivish Academy, vol. xxx. 
pt. viii. (Dublin, 1893), who gives a description and éollation 
of the MS; also Berger, p. 42. 

Gospels of Macdurnan: Lambeth Palace Library. Written by 
the scribe Meielbrith Mac-Durnain [ix-x], delicate and rather 
cramped Irish writing ; Irish text. 

Lichfield, Chapter Library. Gospels [vii-viii], traditionally 
ascribed to St. Chad, bp. of Lichfield. The MS was perhaps 
written in Wales, but is in an Irish hand; it belonged to the 
Church of St. Teliau at Llandaff, but was brought to Lichfield 
towards the end of the 10th cent. The writing and ornamenta- 
tion are very beautiful, and resemble the Book of Kells; Irish 
text, possibly corrected occasionally from the Greek. Contains 
Mt 11-Lk 39; collation of the MS, with introduction, etc., by 
Scrivener, Codex S. Ceaddwe Latinus, Cambridge, 1887; see also 
Bradshaw, Collected Papers, pp. 458-461(Cambr. 1889). Words- 
worth’s L in Gospels. 

Cambridge, University Library, Kk i. 24; Luke and John, 
nearly complete [vii-viliJ, half uncial Irish hand, somewhat 
resembling the Book of Kells or the Gospels of St. Chad. In the 
first 8 chs. of St. Luke the text is a strange medley of Vulgate 
and Old Latin ; for the rest, the text is Vulgate with occasional 
Old Lat. readings. 

Selden Acts: Oxford, Bodl. 3418 (Seld. 30). 
valuable text. Wordsworth’s O in Acts. 

Rushworth Gospels or Gospels of MacRegol: Oxford, Bodl. 
Auct. D. 2. 19 [ix], written by an Irish scribe, who died A.p. 
820; has an interlinear Anglo-Saxon version. Irish text, with 
constant inversions of order in words, especially in St. Matthew ; 
possibly, too, corrected from the Greek. Collation given by 
W. W. Skeat in The Gospel of St. Matthew ; A.-S. and Northum- 
brian versions, Cambr. 1887. Wordsworth’s R in Gospels. 

Brit. Mus., Egerton 609. Gospels [ix], formerly belonging to 
the monastery of Marmoutier (Majus Monasterium), near Tours. 
It is an interesting specimen, however, of a MS, written abroad 
in ordinary Caroline minuscule, but with /rish ornamentation, 
and with a regular Irish type of text; see Berger, p: 47. It 
contains a number of variant readings which seem peculiar to 
the MS. ‘Tischendort’s mm; Wordsworth’s E. 

This MS seryes as an introduction to our next class of MSS. 

IV. ContTiInENTAL MSS, wrirren BY IRISH OR SAXON SCRIBES, 
AND SHOWING A MIXTURE OF THE TWO TyPES OF TEXx?.—Gospels of 
St. Gatien, Paris, Bibl. Nat., Nowv. acg. Lat. 1587 [viii], Anglo- 
Saxon hand, but probably written on the Continent; belonged 
to St. Gatien’s at Tours. The text contains a number of Old 
Lat. readings; in other respects resembles the Egerton MS. 
Usually cited as gat; Berger, p. 46. 

The Echternach Gospels: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 9389 [probably 
viii], written in an Irish hand, and belonging formerly to the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Willibrord at Echternach; yet an 
interesting inscription, obviously taken from the exemplar from 
which the MS was copied, asserts that the scribe corrected the 
text from a MS, ‘de bibliotheca Eugipi prespiteri quem ferunt 
fuisse sancti Hieronimi.’ The Eugippius here referred to was 
almost certainly the Abbot of Lucullanum, near Naples, in the 
early part of the 6th cent. The text, however, which has a 
series Of variant readings noted in the margin, is disappointing ; 
neither the first hand nor the corrector seems to display a con- 
sistent text ; and we have a strange mixture of good Vulgate, 
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Continental, and Irish types; see Berger, p. 52. Wordsworth 
quotes it regularly. 

Codex Biyotianus : Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 281 and 298. Gospels 
[viii], formerly at Fécamp, just above Havre, and thererore 
directly facing the English coast. The text and the hand- 
writing are what might be expected from its position ; it is 
written in a fine uncial hand, but the ornamentation shows 
traces of British influence ; and the text is a good example of 
the mixture of Continental and British types that would be 
produced by an Irish scribe writing in a French monastery ; 
see Berger, p. 50. Wordsworth’s B in Gospels. 

Brit. Mus., Add. 5463. Gospels from the monastery of St. 
Peter at Beneventum [viii or ix], written in a fine revived 
uncial hand; usually supposed, on the strength of an inscrip- 
tion, to have been written for Ato, abbot of St. Vincent de 
Volterno, near Beneventum, about the middle of the 8th cent. 
Berger would, however, place it in the 9th cent. The text is a 
combination of British and Continental types ; see Berger, p. 92. 
Wordsworth quotes its readings. 

Angers: Public Library No. 20. Gospels [ix or x], written in 
a French hand, but with traces of Irish influence in the orna- 
mentation; and the text is Irish: see Berger, p. 48. 

Brit. Mus., Reg. I. A. xviii. Gospels [ix or x], known as the 
Gospels of Athelstan, and according to tradition presented by 
him to St. Augustine's, Canterbury. Written on the Continent, 
but with a good many Irish characteristics in the text; see 
Berger, p. 49. 

Brit. Mus., Harley 1772. Epp. and Apoc. (viii or ix), in a 
French hand, but with a good deal of Irish work in the initials 
and ornamentation; written, therefore, apparently in France, 
but partly by an Irish scribe. The text has been carefully 
corrected, and the readings of the first hand are often quite 
illegible ; it contains a good many Old Latin and some Spanish 
readings ; Col. is placed after Thess., and Jude and Laod. are 
both wanting ; see Berger, p. 50. Wordsworth’s Z,.. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 9382: Prophets (Jerem.—Daniel), Saxon 
handwriting [ix], and a good text. Berger (p. 51) remarks that 
it is perhaps the only MS of the Prophets we possess that comes 
from the British Isles. 

Do., Lat. 11,553. The second half of a Bible [ix], apparently 
written in the district round Lyons: the S. Germani exemplar 
latum of R. Stephanus (not Germanum latum, as he is sometimes 
made to call it); itwas a St. Germain MS. The text is strangely 
mixed; in the OT, Spanish elements predominate, but the text 
is good, especially in Pr, Ec, Song of Songs; in the NT, Mt is 
Old Lat., and cited among the OL MSS as q, (see vol. iii. p. 51); 
in the other Gospels there are many OL readings, but the text 
at bottom is of the class copied in France by Irish scribes ; Acts, 
good text, though showing Spanish influence ; Cath. Epp., poor 
Spanish text; Apoc., good; Pauline Epp., fairly good, but with 
some OL readings. See Berger, pp. 65-72. Wordsworth’s g, 
in Mt, G in rest of NT. 

Wirzburg University Library, Mp. th. f. 61. St. Matthew 
[viii], written in an Anglo-Saxon hand, with interlinear glosses ; 
mixed text. 

Do.; Mp. th. f. 12. Epp. of St. Paul [ix], with Irish glosses; 
a well-known MS. The glosses have been often published, see 
Zimmer, Glosse Hibern., Berlin, 1881 ; Whitley Stokes, Old Irish 
Glosses of Wurzburg and Carlsruhe, Austin, Hertford, 1887; 
ey Holy Scr. in Ireland a thousand years ago, Dublin, 
1888. 

Do., Mp. th. f. 69. Epp. of St. Paul [viii], with Irish initials ; 
Col. after Thess. 

Oxford, Bod. Laud. Lat. 102. Gospels, Saxon hand [early x]; 
it formerly belonged to Wurzburg, and is among the MSS which 
were bought there at the instance of Abp. Laud, after the sack 
of the city in 1631; mixed text. 

Other Wurzburg MSS worthy of notice, though not possessing 
Irish characteristics, are :—Mp. th.q.1a@. Gospels [vii] fine 
uncial hand ; belonged, according to tradition, to St. Kiliani in 
whose tomb it is said to have been found. Mp. th. q. 1. Gospels 
[x]; q. 4 Gospels [xi]; f. 65 Gospels [viii or ix]; f. 66 Gos- 
pels [viii or ix]; f. 67 Gospels [vii or viii]; semi-uncial, and 
with a good many Old Lat. readings in the first hand; f. 68 
Gospels [vi or vii]; good text in the first hand, resembling 
Amiatinus, And lastly, Mp. th. f. max. 1 Bible [xi]; the 
Pauline Epp., Laod., and the book of Baruch have been ab- 
stracted. 

For the Wiirzburg MSS see Schepps, Die diltes: op) 
Handschriften der Univ. bibliothek, Mrcenne: Tse7, and Ronee 

in, Hine Wirzb. Evang. Handschr. (Program a. Studi 
bei S. Anna in Augsburg, 1891). ene puucicpesevalt 

V. Type OF TEXT CURRENT IN LANGUEDOC (Berger, pp, 73-82).— 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 4 and 42; Codez py Sea DI os 
x). The text of the first hand somewhat resembles that of the 
Vallicellian Bible (see below, p. 889), but a contemporary hand 
Noe ae a number corrections (amongst others the ‘three 

eavenly witnesses,’ 1 Jn 57), and these ofte " 
Spanish influence in the hee pe Rates aot 

Do., Lat. 7. Bible [xi], with fine iluminations; text coloured 
by Spanish influence, and in the Acts resembline th nan 
ene Cod. Aniciensis. ablING the corzeovor 

0., Lat. 254; Codex Colbertinus of the New Testa ii 
or xiii], written in S. of France. The text is OK baGR te es 
Gospels, and is cited among Old Latin MSS as e(see vol. iii p. 51); 
in the rest of the NT the text is Vulgate, and ina later hand, 
with all the characteristics of the S. of France about it Z 

_Brit. Mus., Harley 4772, 4773: Bible in two fine volun 
xiii], the second probably of later date than the fi 
in 8S. of France, and with text belonging 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 321: New Test: 


umes [early 
rst ; written 
to that region. 

ament [early xiii], be- 
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ging erpienan. Ordinary text in Gospels, but parts of 
longing te Liat 388 ad jin.) ae Ole Latin and allied to the 
text of the Codex Laudianus (£ ¢) and the Gigas (gig) : Catholic 
Epp. have a Spanish text, reseinbling the Codex Toletanus. 
The Old Latin portions of the Acts have been published by 
Berger, Un ancien teate Lat. des Actes des Apotres retrowve 
dans un MS provenant de Perpignan (Notices et eatraits des 
MSS de la Bibl. Nat. et autres Bibliotheques, tome xxxv. 1¢ 
partie), Paris, 1895. Wordsworth’s p in Acts. ; 

Codex Demidovianus. Bible [xiii], but copied from an 
earlier exemplar; it belonged in the last century to a Paul 
Demidoy Gregorovitch, but its present position is unknown. 
The text was published in Acts, Epp., and Apoc. by Matthi in 
his New Testament (1782-8); and Tischendorf has quoted it 
from his edition (under the sign demid). Wordsworth’s dem. in 
Acts. 

VI. Ornen Frenou Texts.—For other types of French texts 
anterior to the Theodulfian and Alcuinian recensions the reader 
must study M. Berger’s book, p. 83 ff. All that we can do here 
is to enumerate some of the MSS he quotes, and the centres 
around which he has grouped them ; ¢.g.— : 

MSS from Limoges: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 5 and 5? [ix]; 8 and 82 

[xi] ; 315 [xii or xiii]; 2328 [viii or ix] ; 315 [xii—xiui]. 
from Tours: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 112 [x], 113. 
from Fleury: Orleans, Public Library 16, portions of 5 
MSS of different dates. 
from Chartres : St. John, Paris, Bibl. Nat. 10,439 [viii]. 

Other MSS from the N. of France: Autun, Grand Séminaire 3 
{viii], Paris, Bibl: Nat. 17,226 [vii] ; 256 [vii] ; 14,407 [ix]. 

Bibles from St. Riquier: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 11,504-5 [ix], the 
S. Germani longuin exemplar of R. Stephanus ; interesting 
text; Bibl. Nat. 45 and 93 [ix or x], the Codex Regius ; 
mixed text. Allied in text to these are the MSS Bibl. Nat. 
309 [xi] and 305 [xi], both New Test. without Gospels. 

The Metz MS (Public Library 7) preserves an interesting 
specimen of the mixed texts current at the time [ix]; see 

p. 5462, 

Mss from Corbie on the Somme, near Amiens :— 

Amiens, Public Library 6, 7, 11, 12, portions of a Bible in 
several volumes [viii or ix]. 

18, the famous Corbie Psalter [viii-ix]. 

10, The four books of Esdras [ix]: one of the 
few MSS containing the whole book; see R. L. Bensly, The 
Missing Fragment of the 4th Book of Ezra, Cambridge, 1875. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 13,174 ; Acts, Cath. Epp., and Apoc. [ix]. 

Do., Lat. 11,532-3: Bible [ix]; contains the Psalterium ex 
Hebreo; text interesting but mixed; slight Spanish 
elements in it. 

Bible from the Abbey of St. Vedast at Arras: Vienna, Im- 
perial Library 1190 [ix]. 

VII. Swiss MSS (especially St. Gall).—Irish monks and scribes 
penetrated through France, and right down into Switzerland 
and Italy ; it is thus that we get Vulgate MSS written often in 
Irish hands, and containing the same mixture of Irish and 
Continental types of text, not only in France, but in such 
centres of monastic life as St. Gall, Reichenau, Einsiedeln. 

Of these the Codices Sangallensis and Boernerianus (Ad and 
Gq), which are really different parts of the same interlinear 
Greco-Latin MS, belong rather to Old Latin than to Vulgate 
MSS, and are described above (see LATIN VERSIONS); though 
the base of 3 in the Gospels is perhaps more Vulgate than Old 
Latin : possibly the Graeco-Latin Psalter now preserved in the 
Basle Library (A. vii. 3) may also be part of this same MS. 

The same may be said of the Codex Augiensis, now at Trin. 
Coll., Cambr. (B. 17. 1.). 

Early types of such mixed Irish and Continental texts are found 
in the St. Gall MSS No. 10. Job, Prov., Eccl., Canticles, Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus [x], Irish hand ; No. 51, Gospels [viii], Irish hand, 
mixed text; No. 60, St. John [viii or ix], Irish hand, mixed text. 
Granddueal Library, Karlsruhe ; the Reichenau Codea Augiensis 
211; Gospels [late ix], with a number of Irish readings. Berne, 
University Library 671; Gospels [ix or x], fine Irish hand, mixed 
text. Milan, Ambrosian Library I. 61 sup. ; Gospels [viii?], in 
semi-uncial Irish hand ; formerly at Bobbio. The text has a good 
many Irish readings in it, and the readings of the corrector or 
correctors are extremely interesting and valuable ; see Berger, 
pp. 55-59. 

We are able to fix some of the St. Gall MSS to the middle of 
the Sth cent., and to one scribe, Winithar, who was a monk in 
the monastery— 

No. 2, Pentateuch, Acts, and Apoc. ; mixed text, in the Acts 

close to Br. Mus. Add, 11,852 ; Wordsworth’s § in Acts. 

No. 70, Epp. of St. Paul; Pastoral Epp. placed after Heb. ; 
the text is very corrupt. 

No. 907, Catholic Epp. and Apoc. with interesting prefatory 
matter; the text is very corrupt, resembling the Codea 
Lemovicensis (Paris, Bibl. Nat. Lat. 2328, noted above). 

More important, perbaps, than the work of Winithar was that 
of a slightly later scribe, Hartmut, who was abbot of St. Gall, 
872-883 ; the following MSS were written either by him or under 
his direction : Nos. 7, Chron. and Sapiential books; 81, Sapien- 
tial books, Job, Tobit ; 46, Ezek., Minor Prophets, ani Dan. ; 45, 
the same ; 77, 78, 82, 79, 82, portions of a Bible; 75, Bible. To 
them must be added— 

Brit. Mus., Add. 11,852, Pauline Epp. (including Laod.), Acts, 

Cath. Epp., Apoc. [ix], interesting text. See E. Nestle, 


Bengel als Gelehrter, pp. 58-60, Tiibingen, 1892; Words- 
worth’s Uin Acts; text agrees closely with the St. Gall MS 2. 

St. Gall, however, was connected with other main lines of 
MS transmission, such as those which ran through Chur, Milan, 
Bobbio, and Vercelli; and these in turn were in communication 
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through the S. of France with the N.E. frontier of Spain, so that 
we find the Southern type of text again creeping up and showing 
traces in the Swiss and N. Italian MSS. Examples of this are— 

The Bobbio MS now at Milan (Ambrosian Libr. E. 26 inf.), 

containing Chron.—Pauline Epp. [ix-x]; mixed text, with 
Rapes Old Latin, and Irish elements in it; Berger, 
p. 188. 

Monza, Collegiate Archives 1$: fragments of Bible [x], text 
Somewhat similar to the previous MS; these two MSS agree 
with the Codd. Boernerianus and Augiensis in omitting the 
last 3 verses of the Ep. to the Romans; Berger, p. 139. 

VII. _ALCUINIAN ReEcENsION.—Rome, Vallicellian Library B. 6. 
Bible [ix], considered to be the best MS of the Alcuinian 
Recension ; Wordsworth’s V ; see Berger, pp. 197-203. 

The Tours Octateuch ; Tours, Public Library 10 [commence- 
ment of ix], text related to the Vallicellian Bible, though not 
exactly the same. 

Bamberg, Royal Library A. I. 5. Bible [ix], a handsome 
example of this recension ; written at Tours. Wordsworth’s B 
in Acts, etc. ; see Berger, p. 206, and Leitschuh, Wiihier durch 
d. kgl. Bibl. zu Bamberg, 1889, p. 82. 

Zurich, Cantonal Library C. 1; text resembling the Bamberg 
MS on the whole, but differing in Pauline Epp. ; Berger, p. 207. 

Brit. Mus., Add. 10,546. Bible [ix] known as the Codex 
Carolinus, or the Bible of Grandval (near Basle). Wordsworth’s 
K; see Berger, pp. 209-212. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 250. New Testament [ix], probably 
ee at Tours; text closely resembling the last MS; Berger, 
p. 243. 

Cologne, Chapter Library No.1. Bible [ix] written at Tours 
With interesting marginal corrections, made by a contemporary 
hand also probably at Tours. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat.1. Bible [ix], a splendid MS, presented 
to Charles the Bald by Vivian, abbot of St. Martin of Tours. 

Do., Lat. 2. Bible [ix] known as the Bible of St. Denis or of 
Charles the Bald; in the NT the Apoc. is wanting. Used by 
R. Stephens in his Bible of 1528. 

Do., Lat. 3. Bible [ix], belonging originally to the monastery 
of Glanfeuil; parts of the Apoc. supplied by a later hand; see 
Berger, p. 213. . 

Monza, Collegiate Archives, G. 1. Bible [ix], written at 
Tours by the scribe Amalricus, who was afterwards archbishop 
of Tours: valuable text ; Berger, p. 221. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 17,227. Gospels written by Adalbaldus 
{early ix] at Tours; good Alcuinian text, closely resembling 
the Bamberg and Zurich Bibles; Berger, pp. 243-247. 

Nancy, Cathedral Library. Gospels [early ix], written at 
Tours; a splendid copy. Text resembling the Monza Bible 
and the Brit. Mus. Gospels below (Add. 11,848); Berger, p. 247. 

Brit. Mus., Add. 11,848. Gospels [ix], probably written at 
Tours. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 266. Gospels [middle of ix], written at 
Tours, and presented by the emperor Lothaire to the Church 
of St. Martin. 

Rome, Church of St. Paul without the walls. Fine Bible 
{ix], belonged to Charles the Bald, was written probably in the 
N. of France, and shows Saxon influence in its ornamentation. 
Mixed Alcuinian text, with a good deal of resemblance to the 
Codex Vallicellianus, still more perhaps to the first Bible of 
Charles the Bald (Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 1); Berger, p. 292. 

MSS (of Caroline school) written in gold (see Berger, pp. 259- 
277). In teat these MSS belong rather to the type of the 
continental Saxon MSS (above, p. 887) than to the somewhat 
later Tours school. 

The famous Hamilton Gospels [viii-ix], now in the library of 
Th. Irwin, Esq., of Oswego, New York; very early Caroline 
text, with occasional Spanish and Anglo - Saxon elements ; 
Borger, Be 259. 

The Codex Ade, of Trier (Stadtbibliothek, No. xxii.), a 
splendid MS. Gospels [end of viii], written by two hands, 
the scribe who has written the latter part of the MS having 
also added a large number of marginal corrections to the 
former. The first hand shows connexion with the oldest Tours 
MSS, and especially the Codices awrei ; the second hand, with the 
more ordinary Tours type; Berger, pp. 262-267; see also the 
monograph Die Trierer Ada-Handschrift, Leipzig, 1889; the 
article on the text of the Alcuinian Bibles by Dr. P. Corssen, is 
most valuable. 

Brit. Mus., Harl. 2788. Gospels [viii-ix], written in golden 
uncials; an extremely fine MS; illuminations of the same 
school as those of the Codea Adc. 

Abbeville, Public Lib. No. 1. Gospels [viii-ix] written in 
gold, and strongly resembling Harl. 2788; Berger, p. 267. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 8850. The Gospels of St. Medard 
[early ix]; a fine MS; Berger, p. 268. 

Do., Lat. 11,955. Portions of Matt. and Mark [viii]. 

Do., Lat. 9383. Gospels [end of viii]. ‘ 

Tours, Public Library 22; formerly at St. Martin’s. Gospels 
[viii-ix], interesting text, on the whole belonging to Alcuinian 
revision, but with Irish and Old Latin elements in it; Berger, 
pp. 47, 202, 272, and the Oxford Vulgate, Epilogus, p. 720, 
Tischendorf’s mt ; Wordsworth quotes its readings. i 

Vienna, Schatzkammer. The famous Gospels {end of viii?], 
supposed to have been found in the tomb of Charles the Great ; 
written in gold on purple vellum ; Berger, p. 275. 

Do., Imperial Library, 652. Psalter [end of viii]. , 

Munich, Royal Library, Lat. 14,000 (=Cim. 55). The splendid 
Gospels of St. Emmeran fix, dated 870]. Mixed text, with 


Anglo-Saxon elements in it; probably written in the N. of 


France ; Berger, p. 295. : : a 
IX. THEODULFIAN RECENSION. — Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 9580. 
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The famous Theodulfian Bible [ix], written in beautiful and 
minute hand. Wordsworth’s ©; see Berger, p. 149f., and 
Delisle, Les Bibles de Théodulfe, Paris, 1879 ; sometimes known 
as the Codex Memmianus, 

_ Puy, Cathedral Library. Bible [ix], written under the direc- 
tion of Theodulf, and so closely resembling the Paris Bible that 
Delisle asserts that many pages look almost like proofs struck 
from the same type. The text, however, is not so good: see 
Delisle, as above ; also Berger, p. 171 ff. 

Brit. Mus., Add. 24,142, Bible [ix], formerly belonging to the 
monastery of St. Hubert in the Ardennes; written in a small 
minuscule hand, strongly resembling that of the Theodulfian 
Bible. The text is extremely interesting, the first hand allied 
to the Northumbrian family, whiie the marginal corrections 
present a Theodulfian type. Wordsworth’s H. 

Orleans, Public Libr. 14. Book of the Prophets [ix], from 
Fleury. Text shows traces of Theodulfian influence, though the 
order of the books differs from that of Theodulf. Berger, 
Deliv 

Do., 11 and 13. Two volumes of a Bible [x], containing 
Kings, Proverbs, Song of Songs, Job, Macc., and Tobit; from 
Fleury. Theodulfian Text, but following sometimes the first 
hand, sometimes the marginal readings. Berger, p. 177. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 11,937. Bible [ix-x], the St. Germani 
exemplar parvum of Robertus Stephanus, for the MS was for- 
merly at St. Germain-des-Prés ; the hand resembles that of the 
Theodulfian Bible, and the text also; the latter follows some- 
times the first hand, sometimes the margin. Berger, p. 178. 

Copenhagen, Royal Libr., nouy. fonds Royal 1. Parts of a 
Bible, z.e. Psalms—Daniel [ix]; handwriting resembles that of 
the St. Germain MS above, and the text is Theodulfian. 
Delisle, Bibl. de U?Ecole des Chartes, xlvi. p. 321; Berger, 
p. 181. 

X. Mepia#vau Texts.—Out of the thousands of such MSS we 
can but select three, which for various reasons are interesting. 

Brit. Mus., Reg. I. B. xii. Bible [xiii], written in 1254 by 
William of Hales for Thomas de la Wile, ‘ Magister Scolarum 
Sarum’; fair specimen of ordinary medieval text. Words- 
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Dijon, Publ. Libr. 9 bis. Bible, 4 vols. [xii], containing the 
corrections of Stephen Harding, abbot of Citeaux. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 16,719-16,722. Bible, 4 vols. [xiii], 
containing the corrections of the Dominicans, under the 
auspices of Hugo de 8. Caro. 


LITERATURE.—Full lists of works will be found in S. Berger, 
Histoire dela Vulg. pendant les premiers siecles du moyen age, 
Paris, 1893, pp. xxii-xxiv; and in E. Nestle (to whom the 
present writer owes many valuable suggestions), Uvteat wu. 
Uebersetzungen der Bibel, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 96, 102 (=PREH3, 
Bad, iii. pp. 36, 42). We give here a somewhat compressed list 
of the works likely to be useful to the ordinary student. 

A. For the life of Jerome :—The Vita S. Hieronymi in Vallarsi’s 
edition of his works, tom. xi. pp. 1-280. For the works 
of Jerome the student should use by preference the edi- 
tions of Vallarsi, 11 vols. folio, Verona, 1734-1742, do. 
quarto, Venice, 1766-1772 ; the quarto edition is handier, 
and has been reprinted by Migne (but with different 
paying), Pat. Lat. xxii.-xxx.; von Collin, ‘ Hieronymus’ in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopddie (1. Section, 8 Theil, p. 
72£.), 1831; F. X. Collombet, Histoire de Saint Jérame, 2 
vols., Paris, 1844; O. Zockler, Hieronymus ; sein Leben 
und Wirken aus seinen Schriften dargestellt, Gotha, 1865 ; 
A. Thierry, Saint Jéréme, 2 vols., Paris, 1867 ; E. L. Cutts, 
‘Saint Jerome’ in the Fathers for English Readers 
(S.P.C.K.), 1877; Zockler, ‘Hieronymus’ in PRE? (Bd. 
viii. p. 42f.), 1900 ; Fremantle, ‘ Hieronymus’ in Smith and 
Wace’s Dict. of Christian Biography, vol. iii. p. 29 f., 1882 ; 
the same, ‘Life of Jerome’ in Wace and Schaff’s Select 
Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. vi. pp. 
xvi-xxv, 1893; G. Grtitzmacher, Hieronymus ; eine bio- 
graphische Studie, etc., i. Leipz. 1901. 

B. For the history of the text, both manuscript and printed : 
—R. Simon, Histoire critique des Versions du NT, Rotter- 
dam, 1690; J. Mill, Novwwm Testamentum cum lectionilus 
variantibus, etc., Premittitur dissertatio, Oxonii, 1707 ; 
see especially p. Ixxxif.; H. Hody, De Bibliorum Teatibus, 
etc., Oxon., 1705, pp. 342-569; L. van Ess, Pragmatica 
doctt. Cath. Trid. circa Vulg. decreti senswm, Sulzbach, 
1816, Pragmatisch-Kritische Gesch. der Vulg., Tiibingen, 
1824; G. Riegler, Kritische Gesch. der Vulg., Sulzbach, 
1820; Bp. Westcott, ‘Vulgate’ in Smith’s DB, vol. iii., 
1863; CO. Vercellone, Varie lectiones vulg. Loitnce Bibli- 
orum editionis, 2 tom., Rome, 1861-1864; F. Kaulen, 
Geschichte der Vulg., Mainz, 1868; 8S. Berger, ‘Des Essais 
qui ont été faits & Paris au xiiie siecle pour corriger le texte 
de la Vulg.’ (Rev. de Théologie et de Philosophie, t. xvi.), 
Lausanne, 1883, De U’Histoire de la Vulg. en France, 
Paris, 1887, Quam notitiam linguce hebraice habuerint 
christiani medti wvi temporibus in Gallia, Paris, 1893, 
His‘oire dela Vulg. pendant les premiers siveles div moyen 
dye, Paris, 1893; G. B. de Rossi, ‘La Bibbia offerta da 
Ceolfrido’ (from the Ommagio giudilare della Bibl. Vat. 
al S. P. Leone xut.), Rome, 1888; H. Denitle, ‘ Die Hand- 
schriften der Bibel-Correctorien des 13 Jahrhunderts’ 
(Archiv f. Literatur- u. Kirchengesch. t. iv. pp. 263, 471), 
1838 ; P. Martin, ‘La Vulg. latine au xiii? siécie d’apres R. 
Bacon’ (in Le Muséon vii., Louvain, 1888), ‘la texte 
Parisien de la Vulg. Lat.’ (L2 Muséon viii., 1889); Die 
Tricver Ada-Handschrift . . . von K. Menzel, P. Corssen, 
etc., Leipzig, 1889; H. J. White, ‘The Codex Amiatinus 
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and its Birthplace,’ in Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, vol. 
ii., Oxford, 1890; W. A. Copinger, Incunabula Biblica, or 
the first half-century of the Latin Bible, London, 1892 ; E. 
Nestle, Hin Jubiliwm der Lateinischen Bibel, Tubingen, 
1892; H. J. White, ‘The Latin Versions,’ in Scrivener- 
Miller, Introduction to the Criticism of the NT4, 1894, vol. 
ii. pp. 56-90; E. von Dobschiitz, Studien zur Teatkritik der 
Vulg., Leipzig, 1894; C. R. Gregory: Prolegomena to 
Tischendort’s Vovwmn Testamentum Greece, etc., editio octava 
critica maior, vol. iii, Lips. 1894, pp. 971-1108; F. G. 
Kenyon, Handb. to Teat. Crit. of NT, 1901, pp. 184- 
203; E. Nestle, Lateinische Bibeliibersetzungen (revision 
of Fritzsche) in PRE, Bd. iii., also published separ- 
ately in Urteat uw. Uebersetzungen der Bibel, Leipzig, 1897 ; 
P. Corssen, ‘ Bericht tiber die Jatein. Bibeltbersetzungen’ 
(‘Sonderabdruck,’ from the Jahresbericht tiber die JVort- 
schritte der classischen Altertumswissenschuft, 1899); P. 
Thielmann, ‘Bericht &. d. gesammelte handschr. Material 
zu einer kr. Ausgabe,’ etc. (from the Munich Sitzwnys- 
berichten, 1899). 

C. For the grammar, Latinity, etc., of the Vulgate :—J. A. 
Hagen, Sprachliche Brirterungen zur Vulg., Freiburg in 
Br. 1863; F. Kaulen, Handbuch zur Vulg., Mainz, 1870 ; 
P. Hake, Sprachliche Erlaiiterungen zu dem lat. Psalmen- 
texte, Arnsberg, 1872; W. Nowack, Die Bedeutung des 
Hieron. fiir die alttest. Kritik, Gottingen, 1875; H. 
Roensch, IJtala wu. Vulg., Marburg, 1875; H. Goelzer, 
Latinité de Saint Jéréme, Paris, 1884; H. P. Smith, ‘The 
Value of the Vulg. OT for Textual Criticism’ (Presbyterian 
and Reformed Rev., April 1891); A. Hartl, Sprachliche 
Eigenthiimlichkeiten der Vulg., Ried, 1894. 

D. Critical Editions :—C. Vercellone, Biblia Sacra Vulgate 
Editionis Sixti V. et Clementis VIII, Pontt. Maxx. jussu 


recognita atque edita. Rome, Typis S. Congregationis de 
propaganda fide, 1861. This is the best reprint of the 
Clementine Vulgate Bible, and Vercellone’s preface should 
be carefully read; C. Tischendorf, Nov. Test. Latine ; 
teatum Hieronymi... restituit C. T., Lipsiv, 1864; P. M. 
Hetzenauer, Nov. Test. Vulgate Editionis: ex Vaticanis 
editionibus earumque correctorio critice edidit P. M. H., 
Oeniponte, 1899; Corssen, Epistula ad Galatas, Berlin, 
1885 ; Bp. J. Wordsworth, Novum Testamentum . . . Latine 
sec. edit. S. Hieronymi .. . recensuit J. Wordsworth, 
S.T.P., in operis sociclatem adsumto H. J. White, Oxon., 
1889-1898, (The four Gospels are published; the rest of 
the NT is in preparation). H. J. WHITE. 


VULTURE.—ax3 da@ah and 73 dayydah are tr. 
AV ‘vulture’ (Lv 114, Dt 14'°, Is 34%), RV ‘kite’; 
my Vayyah is tr. AV ‘vulture’ (Job 287), RV 
‘faleon.? 202 or n2n2 raham or rahdadmah is tr. 
RV ‘vulture’ (Lv 1138, Dt 14”), AV ‘gier eagle.’ 
Of these four, only the last refers to the vulture. 
It is doubtless Neophron percnopterus, Sav., 
Pharaoh’s Hen, which is still called rakham in 
Arabic. On the other hand, 72%3 nesher, which is 
always rendered ‘eagle,’ undoubtedly includes a 
number of the vultures, esp. the lammergeier and 
the griffon. For the habits of the vulture and 
for Scripture allusions to them, see EAGLE, GIER 
EAGLE, OSPRAY, and OSSIFRAGE. G. E. Post. 


Wh 


WAFER.—See art. BREAD, vol. i. p. 318. 
WAGES. 
WAGGON.—See CART. 


See SERVANT. 


WAIT (from the same root as ‘ wake’ and ‘ watch’) 
is used in AV both as subst. and verb. 4. As subst. 
the meaning is a watch, plot, esp. an ambush. 
The phrases are (a) Lie in wait, as Dt 19" ‘ But if 
any man hate his neighbour, and lie in wait for 
him, and rise up against him and smite him mor- 
tally that he die’; Jos 84‘ Behold, ye shall lie in 
wait against the city, even behind the city.’ So 
‘liers in wait,’ as Je 9% ‘And the men of Shechem 
set liers in wait for him in the top of the moun- 
tains.’ (0) Lay wait, as Jg 16 ‘They compassed 
him in, and laid wait for him all night in the eate 
of the city’; Jer 98 ‘One speaketh peaceably to 
his neighbour with his mouth, but in heart he 
layeth his wait’ (RV as AVm ‘layeth wait for 
him’). (c) Laying of wait, as Nu 35” ‘But if he 
thrust him of hatred, or hurl at him by laying of 
wait.’ Udall has ‘lay a wait’ (Zrasmus’ Paraph. 
i, 87), ‘And in the meane tyme he touched secrete- 
lye the conscience of certayne Phariseis, whiche 
layed deadly a wayte for Jesus.’ And Fuller has 
‘lay at wait’ (Holy State, 316), ‘An adversary 
who lay at wait for all advantages.’ 

2. As verb we find ‘ wait’ in the phrases ‘wait for’ 
and ‘wait on’ or ‘upon.’ (1) ‘ Wait for’ has three 
meanings: (@) Watch for, equivalent to ‘lay wait 
for,’ Job 15% ‘He is waited for of the sword? (Dy) 
aby ins LXX évréradrar [A evréTaxtat] yap Hon 
eis xetpas ordjpov; Vulg. ‘circumspectans undique 
gladinum’; Cov. ‘the swearde is allwaye before his 
eyes’; Kautzsch, ‘fiir das Schwert ist er auser- 
sehen’); Ps 56° ‘They mark my steps, when 
they wait for my soul’ (v53 p wna); cf, Ps 7110 
‘And they that lay wait for my soul’ (x53 vA) 
(6) Expect, the modern use, Lk 12% ‘Like unto 
men that wait for their lord, when he will re- 
turn trom the wedding’ (rpocdexoudvos roy KUptov 
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éaurav, RV ‘looking for’); Ae 10% ‘Cornelius 
waited for them’ (#» mpordoxay atro’s, RV ‘was 
waiting for them’); 171° ‘Now while Paul waited 
for them at Athens’ (éxdexoudvou avrods rod Mav- 
dov); 2 Th 3 ‘the patient waiting for Christ’ 
(drouovj, RV as AVm ‘ patience’). (c) The most 
important use of this phrase is when it refers to 
the attitude towards God of the patient believer, 
who is confident that God will yet show Himself 
to be the enemy of evildoers and the praise of 
them that do well; it is then almost equivalent to 
believe in or worship. Thus 2 Kk 6% ‘Behold, this 
evil is of the Lord; what (RV ‘ why’) should I wait 
for the Lord any longer?’ (Ay mm? Snips, LXX zl 
Urouetya TO Kuplw ére;); Ps 377 ‘Rest in the Lord, 
and wait patiently for him’; 397 ‘ And now, Lord, 
what wait I for? my hope is in thee’; 651 ‘ Praise 
waiteth for thee, O God, in Sion.’ See also Driver, 
Par. Psal. p, 465. 

(2) ‘ Wait on’ or ‘upon’ means: (a) attend to, as 
Nu 3" * And thou shalt appoint Aaron and his sons, 
and they shall wait on their priest’s office’; 8%; 
1 Ch 23 ‘Their office was to wait on the sons of 
Aaron for the service of the house of the Lord’; 
2Ch 13" ‘the Levites wait upon their business’ ; 
Mk 3° * He spake unto his disciples that a small 
ship should wait on him?’ (rpocxaprepy ai7@); Ro 
127, So Adams, 2 Peter, 35, ‘Life . . . which is 
obnoxious to sin, and waited on with misery.’ In 
this sense ‘ wait at’ is used in 1 Co 9% ¢ They which 
wait at the altar’ (RV ‘wait upon’). (6) The 
other use is the same as the special biblical sense 
of ‘wait for,’ viz. look for, trust to, nearly worship, 
as Ps 25° ‘Let none that wait on thee be ashamed’ ; 
955. 21 o7i4 104°7, 

The simple verb is used twice of God’s long- 
suffering towards men, Is 30!8 * And therefore will 
the Lord wait, that he may be gracious unto you’ ; 
1P 3” ‘the long-sufiering of God waited in the 
days of Noah.’ J. HASTINGS. 


WALLS.—AIl over the East, where wood is not 
plentiful, walls of houses and even palaces have 
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been built from the earliest times of crude or sun- 
burnt brick. It is only in certain localities, where 
stone was plentiful, and in later ages, that stone 
has been used. Strabo (xvii. 2. 3) tells us that 
the houses in the cities of Ethiopia were formed 
by interweaving split pieces of palm wood or of 
crude bricks, and says (xvi. 1. 5) of Seleucia 
(Assyria, near Babylon) that on account of the 
scarcity of timber the beams and pillars of the 
houses were made of palm wood: they wound 
ropes of twisted reeds round the pillars, painted 
them over with colour and drew designs on them ; 
they covered the doors with asphalt. All the 
houses were vaulted on account of the scarcity of 
timber. The earliest efforts of construction in 
Egypt were made in wood, probably like the 
dwellings now found in Nubia—palm branches 
interlaced, plastered over with clay and_ straw, 
roofs of branches or planks, or faggots of wood. 
Bricks were an advance upon this. The palaces 
of Egypt were of very slight construction, stuecoed 
walls and planks of acacia. In Assyria stone was 
so scarce that it was only used as an accessory ; 
the bodies of the structures were never composed 
of it: it was mainly confined to plinths, pave- 
ments, and the internal linings of walls. In 
Chaldzea stone was entirely absent. _'The moun- 
tains which run parallel to the left bank of the 
Tigris were bare of trees, and the palm and poplar 
alone yielded wood of any length: the one soft 
and fibrous, the other brittle and light. Nineveh, 
Babylon, Egypt, and Jerusalem all drew their 
timber from the forest of Lebanon. The em- 
ployment, however, of this excellent wood must 
always have been rare and exceptional (Lenor- 
mant, Histoire Ancienne, ii. 298; Perrot and 
Chipiez, 1. 124; Layard, Discoveries, 356). 

‘In Chaldzea the architect was condemned by 
the force majeure of circumstances to employ little 
more than crude or burnt brick and bad timber ; 
in Assyria he voluntarily condemned himself to 

. the limitations they imposed’ (Perrot and Chipiez, 

i. 125). The Chaldeans could employ neither pier 
or column, nor bearers or lintels of stone; they 
were thus debarred from constructing spacious 
galleries and chambers, and ‘consequently their 
towns were artificial mountains, as solid and 
massive from base to summit as the natural hills’ 
(tb. 133). The few long and narrow apartments 
contrived within them could be compared only to 
caves hollowed out in the face of a cliff. When 
the arch was discovered it was made frequent use 
of. A bas-relief recovered by Layard, showing 
a group of buildings at Kouyunjik erected by 
Sennacherib in his palace at Nineveh, depicts 
them as having not only flat roofs, but hemi- 
spherical cupolas, and tall conical domes: the 
same forms are still in use all over that country, 
the flat roofs usually for dwelling-houses, but yet 
the peasants’ houses as well as the store-houses 
have often domed roofs of brick. 

In building the tower of Babel we are told 
‘they had brick for stone, and bitumen had they 
for mortar’ (Gn 11°). Herodotus says (i. 179), in 
recard to the walls of Babylon, ‘As they dug 
the ditches they converted the excavated earth 
into bricks, and when they had enough they burnt 
them in the kilns. Finally, for mortar they used 
hot bitumen, and at every thirty courses of bricks 
they put a layer of reeds interlaced.’ There are 
many bituminous fountains still to be found spring- 
ing through the soil between Mosul and Baghdad 
(Layard, Nineveh, ii. 46). See BITUMEN. In spite 
of the abundance of stone in Egypt, crude brick 
was extensively used, and the captives taken in 
war were forced to undertake the erection of public 
granaries and other buildings in that material 
for the Egyptian monarch. Wilkinson (i. 50) 


refers to the buildings of great size and solidity, 
found in various parts of the country, of crude 
brick. At Thebes these buildings consist of walls 
enclosing sacred monuments and tombs, and some 
are made with and others without straw. 

In Palestine all the earliest remains that have 
been recovered are of crude brick; and even in 
the ruins in the mountains, where stone was 
plentiful, there are no stone remains attributed 
to an earlier time than that of king Solomon. At 
Tell el-Hesy (Lachish) at least eight ruined cities 
have been broifght to light, one lying over the 
other, the earliest being attributed to 1700 years 
B.C., the latest to 500 years B.c. The houses are 
of crude brick, similar to those of the country 
at the present day. No indications were obtained 
whether the roofs were vaulted or supported by 
beams ; probably the latter, judging by the thick- 
ness of the walls (Bliss, Mound of Many Cities). 
At Tell es-Safi recent excavations of PEF have 
exposed a wall of defence of stone earlier than 
the times of the Crusades, but the date is not 
yet approximated to. The stones are roughly 
squared rubble, laid in mud and straw, and the 
interstices filled with mud and small stones from 
the fields: height of courses I’ 5” to 2’. A few 
drafted stones occur. Part of the wall is plastered 
with dark mud and straw, over which is a layer 
of white mud and straw, made by mixing a powder 
of unburnt limestone with water. This kind of 
plaster is used in the Lebanon to-day (PEFSt#, 
1899, 195). 

Foundations of a city in Eqypt.—When a new 
district was to be added to a city, the ground was 
prepared by building with crude brick a number 
of long and thick walls parallel to one another ; 
then cross walls at right angles with the first, 
chess-board fashion. The square pits thus con- 
structed were filled with earth, broken stone, or 
anything else within reach. The foundations of 
the future city were laid upon the mass thus 
obtained, and they profited by the operation both 
in health and amenity. The cities of Memphis 
and Thebes both seem to have been built in this 
manner (Edouard Mariette, p. 139). Diodorus 
(i. 45. 4) says there were houses of four and five 
storeys at Thebes, and attributes them to the time 
of the fabulous monarch Busires. As a rule we 
find a ground floor, one floor above that, and a 
covered flat roof on the top. 

Egyptian houses were built of erude brick made 
of loam mixed with chopped straw. These bricks 
are usually a foot long and 6 inches wide. The 
ceilings of the larger rooms were of indigenous or 
foreign wood, the smaller rooms were often vaulted: 
the walls of the houses were coated with stucco, and 
painted with religious and domestic scenes. The 
galleries and columns of the porch were coloured in 
imitation of stone, or painted. The ceilings were 
covered with arabesques and interlacing ornaments 
of all kinds, while the floors were strewn with nets 
woven of many coloured reeds (M. Gailhabaud’s 
Monuments anciens et moderns). 

Wilkinson (Anc. Hgyp. iii. 316) states that the 
brick arch was used 1540 years B.c., and the stone 
arch 600 B.c. in Egypt, and suggests that it came 
into use owing to the small quantity of wood in 
Egypt, and considers that the invention of the arch 
there may date as far back as 2020 years B.c.* He 
gives instances of stone monoliths of over 290 tons 
weight being dragged by manual labour over 500 
miles from the quarries: the power to move the 
mass was the same, whatever might be the dis- 
tance. They simply put on a sufficient number 


*In all probability this date should be carried much further 
bavk, for recent excavations at Nippur have shown that in 
Babylonia the arch of burnt brick was employed prior to B.c. 
4000, See BAaByLONIA in vol. i. p. 219%, 
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of men to move the stone by hauling it along on 
asledge. One case he mentions of a single block, 
SST tons weight, being transported 188 miles, 

Che walls of temples ant the fortifications of 
cities required to be of a very solid description, on 
aceount of the battering-ram (whieh see); and as 
the latter became more scientilically constructed, 
and other arts of war came into existence, the walls 
had to be made more and more solid, and the foun- 
dations extended deep into the soil or to the solid 
rock (Lk 6S). 

There exist a number of instances at the present 
day of the magniticent walls of cut stone built in 
early days from the time of Solomon to Herod, at 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Arak el-Emir, Baalbek, Tyre 
and Zidon, and Egypt. 

At Jerusalem some of the stones in the wall of 
the temple enclosure, still existing, are over 80 feet 
long, 8 feet wide, and 3 feet high, weighing over 
80 tons. The ancient walls are in places still over 
150 feet in height, and were originally at the 
corners at least 250 feet in height. The stones 
are of hard mountain limestone, approximating 
to marble, and are carefully chiselled, with a 
sunken draft of about 3 to 5 inches width all 
round. The stones of the wall surrounding the 
eave of Machpelah at Hebron are very little in- 
ferior in size to those at Jerusalem. 

At Baalbek the stones of the wall of the temple 
are not quite equal in size te those of Jerusalem, 
and the stone is much softer; but this wall is pro- 
teeted by another one in front built of exceedingly 
large stones, 3 of which weigh each about 800 tons, 
and are over 60 feet in length, 17 feet in breadth, 
and 14 feet in height. The manner in which these 
stones were cut and brought down from the quarry 
ean be seen in the quarry itself. When a large 
stone was ready to be brought away, it could be 
brought down by gravity with not’a very great 
ez pendinte of labour. e 

R ak ey (Ant. XX. x. 7) speaks of square and 
very white stones used in the temple, the work of 
king Solomon, 20 eubits long and 6 eubits high ; 
he also speaks (BJ vy. v. 1) of stones in the temple 
itself 40 cubits in length. These great stone walls 


are taken down to the rock for their foundations, 
while the buildings of Babylon had their founda- 
tions usually on the sand near the surface (Perrot 
and Chipiez, i. 157). The Pharaonie temples were 
also rather laid on the surface than solidly placed 
in the ground. . 

The gardens in Syria formerly, as at present, had 
stone walls as boundaries (B/ y. iii. 2), and narrow 
paths traversed the gardens of the suburbs (Nu 
22°4). The bare hillsides were terraced with stone 
walls and soil brought up from the bottom, so 
that the bare hills became fertile fields, as is the 
ease at the present day in Spain, Northern India, 
Jaya, Japan. This also is carried out at the present 
day in many parts of Palestine (BRP ii. 493, iii. 
14). 

For other points connected with the subject of 
this art. see BRICK, GATE, HouUSE, Morrar, PAVE- 
MENT, ROOF. 

For details regarding the walls of Jerusalem, 
Babylon, Nineveh, ete., see the articles under these 
titles. C. WARREN, 
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i. The Terrain of Palestine. 
ji. The Method of War. 
iii. The Conduct of War. 
iv. Treaties. 
y. The Outlook of the Prophets on War. 
vi. Allusions to War in the NT. 


1. THE TERRAIN OF PALESTINE.—The first re- 
quisite for understanding the wars of the Bible is 
a knowledge of the geography of Palestine. We 


—— 


need to know something about the routes which 


so unwieldy a traveller as an army can use, the 
physical and artificial obstacles which hinder it in 
its mareh, the places which allow it room for fight- 
ine or for encamping, and other similar geographical 
details. (In reading this article the reader should 
have open before him the large map of Palestine 
prefixed to vol. i. of this Dictionary). _ 

The great strategic routes are three in number. 
There is the important road which, coming from 
the north and skirting the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, passes Tyre, Mount Carmel, and Gaza, and 
finally reaches the border of Egypt. Then there is 
the scarcely less important route, now followed by 
the railway from Damascus to Haifa, which takes 
a S.W. direction to the Jordan, and then crosses 
the whole length of the fertile plain of Esdraelon in 
a N.W. direction to the neighbourhood of Mount 
Carmel. The meeting of this road with the first- 
mentioned in the plain of Esdraelon confers great 
strategic importance on the plain. ‘There armies 
could meet, vietual themselves, and find room to 
mancuvre both with footmen and with chariots. 
There, too, in ancient times stood four of the 
chief fortresses of Palestine, put there to hinder 
the free use of the great Aas by an enemy 
(ef. G. A. Smith, HGHZ® ch. xix. pp. 387-390). 
The third great strategic route, lies east of the 
Jordan and runs from Damascus through Sela 
(Petra) to the port of Elath at the head of the 
Gulf of Akabah. 

Besides these three great routes, none of which 
touched the heart of the land of Israel, some others 
must be mentioned which gave access to the central 
range. ‘lwo of these are mentioned below as giving 
strategic importance to Gilgal. A third, starting 
from the modern Jenin, crosses several small plains 
and easy passes (ef. HGHL® ch. xvi. p. 327), and 
gives access from the north to the city of Samaria. 
It is a route which must often have been followed 
by Syrian invaders. On the west, the hill-country 
ot Juda was pierced by several rugged and wind- 
ing passes, the best known being that which is 
marked by the Upper and Lower Beth-horon, 
These passes were the scene of much of the 
irregular fighting which went on between the 
Philistines and Israel. 

Before leaving this subject one possible strategic 
line, lying for the most part outside Palestine, must 
be mentioned, te. the sea route from the Egyptian 
Delta to the coast of Palestine. The possession of 
this line gave the king of Egypt an advantage over 
the rival power (Assyrian or Babylonian) in the 
Euphrates Valley, in that it enabled him to threaten 
his enemy’s line of communications by landing 
troops in his rear. It has been suggested that 
Pharaoh-neco reached Megiddo partly by the see 
route in the reign of Josiah (but cf. HGHL® p. 405, 
note 2), and it is possible that there is an allusion 
in Dt 28 to the possession of such a route by 
Egypt (but ef. Driver, in doco). 

Of localities of strategic importance the plain of 
Esdraelon has already been noticed. A second spot 
of similar interest is the plain of Gilgal, the 8. W. 
part of the Arabah or ‘plains of Jericho.’ Here 
(srael encamped after crossing the Jordan (Jos 42 
10°; ef. Jg2'), and here the headquarters remained, 
until a more central place, either Shiloh (Jos 18! 
2212 241 [LXX)), or Shechem (Jos 24! [MT}), was 
secured to Israel. From Gilgal a pass leads west- 
wards over the great central ridge by Bethel and 
the two Beth-horons down to the maritime plain. 
Some distance north of Gilgal another pass leads 
up the Wady Farah (Féri‘ah), sometimes identified 
with the Brook Cherith, in a N.W. direction to 
Shechem. The first of these routes was probably 
followed by Joshua in his marehes on Ai (Jos 8°) 
and on Gibeon (Jos 10%7) ; the second is probably 
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referred to in Jg 1°, where the conquest of Bethel 
by the house of Joseph is recorded. 

In this enumeration of routes and localities 
no reference has been made to Jerusalem, In- 
deed its strategic importance was not great. 
Neither Alexander of Macedon (pace Jos. Ant. 
XI. vill.; ef. Piepenbring, Histoire, pp. 590-592), 
nor Napoleon Bonaparte when on the march to 
Egypt, deigned to turn aside to Jerusalem. To 
an Assyrian king engaged in a similar expedition, 
Lachish and Libnah (2 K 198), both on the edge of 
the Shephélah (see Map), were each of more im- 
portance than the comparatively remote Jewish 
capital. It was the political influence of Hezekiah 
over the Philistine malcontents which caused 
Sennacherib to detach a strong force (2 K 18”) 
against Jerusalem. Isaiah was right in holding 
that it was possible for Judah to maintain a policy 
of isolation in the face of the clash of the great 
powers of western Asia. These powers seldom 
desired to encumber themselves with such ‘a 
burdensome stone’ (Zee 12") as Jerusalem.  Shi- 
shak, king of Egypt, did indeed capture the city 
in the reign of Rehoboam, but only because 
Solomon had made it a city worth plundering 
(1 K 14*-*°), Hazael, king of Syria, ‘set his face to 
go upagainst Jerusalem,’ but commuted his hostility 
for a payment in money (2K 12!-138), Similarly 
was Sennacherib bought off once at least (2 Kk 
1816), Pharaoh-neco, king of Egypt, slew Josiah 
at Megiddo and deposed Jehoahaz at Riblah ‘in 
the land of Hamath,’ but does not seem to have 
turned aside to Jerusalem (2 K 2379-%), Nebuchad- 
rezzar was at least equally contemptuous. Jehoi- 
akim was in a state of rebellion against Babylon 
for eight years, but the great king contented him- 
self with sending marauding bands against his 
vassal. Jerusalem was outside the sphere within 
which great captains contended with great armies. 

Samaria, on the other hand, was comparatively 
of great strategic importance. “It stands on a 
commanding hill (well shown in Sir R. Temple’s 
Palestine Illustrated, p. 180) where the important 
road from Jenin meets at right angles the broad, 
‘fat valley’ (Is 28') which slopes westward towards 
the plain of Sharon and the Mediterranean. East- 
ward, passes of no great difficulty lead to the fords 
of the Jordan. Thus Samaria was strategically 
as well as politically ‘the head of Ephraim’ (Is 7°). 

We have now had occasion to mention represen- 
tatives of three classes of fortresses in Palestine. 
On the south-west, Libnah, Lachish, Gezer, and 
Beth-horon guarded Judah against Egypt, the 
Philistines, and the inhabitants of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula. On the edge of the plain of Esdraelon 
stood Megiddo, Jezreel, and other fortresses closing 
the different approaches. On the central ridge, 
Jerusalem and Samaria were strongly fortified. 
Two classes of fortresses remain to be mentioned. 
On the border between the northern and southern 
kingdom Geba and Mizpah and other cities were 
built to stop the passage of possible fugitives and 
deserters and to watch the frontier (1 K 151%), 
Lastly, the great fortresses east of Jordan, of 
which perhaps Ramoth-gilead was the most im- 
portant (1 K 22, 2 K 8” 91), must be mentioned ; 
nor must the watch-towers, built to protect the 
roads and watch over the pastures, be forgotten 
(see TOWER). a : 

The geographical conditions of Palestine were 
such that the kind of warfare best known to the 
Hebrews must have been the foray. The south of 
Judah lay open to the Amalekites and other pre- 
datory tribes (18 30). On the east were the 
Midianite freebooters (Jg 64). Against these the 
Jordan was an ambiguous defence, for, if the in- 
vaders could seize one of the fords by surprise, 
they could hold it with a rearguard against 


pursuers while the booty was being safely carried 
off into the desert. The Philistines (1S 13"), the 
Moabites (2 K 137°), and the Hebrews themselves 
(David, 1S 278; Joab, 28 3%; and Gad, Gn 491) 
were much given to making raids (‘ roads,’ AV). 

ii, THE METHOD oF WAR. —(a) Zhe Prelimin- 
aries.—Wars were regularly begun in the spring, 
in order that if possible operations might be con- 
cluded before the beginning of winter (cf. 28 11). 
Yet winter did not always bring relief from the 
pressure of war (Jer 8”), and sieges were sometimes 
prolonged over twelve months, ¢.g. that of Samaria 
(three years, 2 K 17°) and Jerusalem (eighteen 
months, 2 K 251), 

Something approaching to a declaration of war 
was sometimes given, e.g. by Amaziah of Judah to 
Jehoash of Israel (2 K 14%), and negotiation was 
sometimes tried, e.g. by Jephthah with the king 
of Ammon (Jg 11%), in order to avert war; but - 
such instances are not common. 

Before beginning a war, efforts were generally 
made to gain religious sanction for the step. 
Inquiry of God was made before the ark (Jg 2027 8 
[Heb. and LXX] and 18 14% [Heb. only}), or 
before a priest wearing the ephod with Urim and 
Thummim (1S 14 [LXX only], 1 S 28° [Heb. and 
LXX], and 18 307 [Heb. and LXX)), or through 
a prophet (Micaiah, 1 K 22"), or by means of 
dreams (Gideon, Jg 718), or even through a familiar 
spirit (the witch of Endor, 1S 287). Hence the 
phrase ‘to consecrate’ a war or warriors; Jl 39, 
Mic 3°, Jer 64; Is 13°, Jer 227 5127-28, Moreover, 
the ark was sometimes carried by Israel into the 
field (1S 4%, 28 11"), and, on the other hand, 
the Philistines took ‘their images’ with them 
(2S 57). When there was no ark to go forth, 
individual Israelites were found who carried into 
battle ‘ consecrated tokens of the idols of Jamnia,’ 
concealed under their garments (2 Mac 12”), 

The people in general were warned of the 
approach of an enemy or summoned to war (1) 
by the blowing of trumpets (1S 13°, Ezk 33, 
Am 3°); (2) by putting up ensigns on bare heights 
to mark rallying places (Is 13), or by kindling 
fires on suitable hill summits (Jer 6! [AV]); (3) 
by sending messengers throughout the land (Jg 
74,1511"). It was sometimes necessary to rouse 
a warlike feeling by unwonted appeals to indigna- 
tion or to fear; in Jg 19% the Levite sends the 
pieces of his divided concubine into every part of 
Israel, and in 18 117 Saul sends the hewn pieces 
of a yoke of oxen throughout Israel with the threat 
of so destroying the cattle of any who should be 
slack to obey his call. 

In advancing to attack, a leader gave his troops 
a watchword (‘for Jehovah and for Gideon,’ Jg 
78; cf. 2 Mac 8° dods civOnua Oeod Bonfeias, also 
13 cod vixny) ; and sometimes a ‘ pean’ was sung 
(2 Ch 2074, 2 Mac 12% xarapéduevos thy ped? ture 
Kpavy7yv). 

(0) Strategy as ulustrated by campaigns con- 
ducted in Palestine.—Strategy is the art of choos- 
ing the right route by which to attack or await 
the enemy. For an instance of consummate 
strategy we may take the Philistines’ conduct of 
the campaign of Gilboa (1S 28-31). Instead of 
attacking Israel by the direct route through the 
defensible valleys of the south-west, where chariots 
could hardly pass, much less manceuvre, the army 
of Achish, with its chariots and horsemen, struck 
northward, aiming at the fertile plain of Esdraelon, 
and drawing Saul away from his Benjamite strong- 
holds. The Israelites failed to close the passes 
over the eastern end of Mount Carmel, and the 
Philistines poured into the plain, where they could 
victual their large army and use their chariots 
with effect. Saul’s hillmen could not meet the 
enemy in such a place with much hope of success. 
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was outmarched and outmanceuvred. 
No wonder that his stout heart trembled when 
he saw the Philistines in force on this vantage- 
ground (1 $ 28"). The battle of Gilboa was from 
the first only a forlorn hope for Israel. On the 
other hand, when the Philistines ‘came up to 
seek David’ (28 5'7), their strategy was faulty. 
Despising the enemy, they twice came up the 
Judean (or possibly the Benjamite) valleys into 
the small plain of Rephaim (between Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem). Twice did David await his oppor- 
tunity in the hold (v.17) hard by, and twice did he 
inflict a severe defeat upon the Philistines. They 
failed because through over-contidence they chose 
a route more favourable to the enemy than to 
themselves. 

(c) Zactics.—The tactics of the Israelites in the 
earliest days were very simple, but often very 
- effective. First a surprise gained by stratagem, 
and then a sudden rush of men in which personal 
prowess had its full opportunity. For such warfare 
the strong individuality of the Hebrew race fitted 
them in a very high degree. The stratagems de- 
scribed in the historical books belong to all periods 
and are of various kinds. 

(1) Night marches and night attacks were fre- 
quent. Joshua marched all night to the relief of 
Gibeon, and, it seems, surprised the Amorites at 
dawn (Jos 10’). Mesha (Moabite Stone, line 15) 
captured Nebo from Israel by similar tactics. 
Gideon assailed the Midianite camp ‘at the begin- 
ning of the middle watch’ (Jg 7"), ¢.e. about mid- 
night. Saul attacked the Ammonites in the 
morning watch, ¢.e. shortly before dawn (18 11”). 
Joram, king of Judah, when surrounded by the 
Edomites, cut his way through them with his 
chariots by night—a great feat, needing a clear 
night and able leading (2 K 8”). (2) An ambush 
was a favourite stratagem. By this Ai was cap- 
tured (Jos 88), and Gibeah (Jg 20%), The 
Syrians tried it against Israel without success 
(2 K 6°), With the ambush a pretended flight 
of the main body was often combined. (3) Similar 
to the ambush was the device of giving a deserted 
appearance to a camp, in the hope of taking the 
enemy at a disadvantage when he came to spoil it 
(2 K 34, cf. 7). (4) A well-organized force could 
be divided just before an engagement, and the 
enemy put at a disadvantage by attack from more 
than one direction (Gn 14%, 2 § 18%, ef. v.8). 

The usual defensive tactics of the Hebrews con- 
sisted of standing in close order, shield touching 
shield, with spears carried at the charge, and of 
awaiting the attack of the enemy on higher ground 
and with the front protected by a wady or other 
obstacle. Such probably was the array (nwo 
madrakhah) with which they fronted the Philis- 
tines in the valley of Elah (1S 172). In such a 
position they were unassailable, and things might 
well remain at a standstill for forty days (v6 (not 
in LXX B]). Unless the position could be turned 
by a flank movement, the only resource left to an 
assailant was to seek to shake the steadiness of the 
array by enticing the prominent warriors to leave 
their posts to engage in single combats. This 
resource the Philistines in the valley of Elah tried 
in vain. ‘The men of Israel [when they saw 
Goliath] fled from him [back to their places in 
the array]’ (v.*4). 

Israel’s simple tactics were really adapted only 
to broken country, such as the hill - country of 
Judah, with its caves and deep rugeved wadis. 
The enemy when defeated said, not without truth 
(1K 20”), ‘Their god is a god of the hills: 
therefore they were stronger than we.’ For more 
scientific tactics we have to look to Israel’s foes. 
We see such in use at the battle of Gilboa. Saul 
like Harold at Hastings, had formed his army 


Their king 
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probably in close order on a hillside up which the 
enemy must advance to attack. But the Philis- 
tines, like the Normans towards the close of the 
battle of Hastings, prepared the way for the 
decisive attack by flights of arrows. Saul fell 
like Harold, pierced through by the archers (1S 
31°). Then, and not till then, the Philistines could 
trust their chariots and horsemen to make a 
successful charge up the slope (28 1°), and a de- 
cisive victory was won. 

Another good though unsuccessful piece of 
tactical skill was shown by the Syrians at the 
battle of Ramoth-gilead. The Syrian king massed 
his chariots (1 K 221), and endeavoured to obtain 
a decisive effect by employing them at a decisive 
point, viz. the person of Ahab. Ahab escaped this 
danger through his disguise, and was thus able to 
encourage his army by his presence ‘until the 
going down of the sun.’ Thus Israel was repulsed 
but not routed at Ramoth-gilead. 

(d) Fortresses played an important part in the 
wars of Palestine. In the days of the Judges 
Israel had no fortresses, but had to take refuge 
from Midianite (Jg 6%) and Philistine oppression 
(1S 13%) in cave districts and among the mountains. 
But the land is studded with heights suitable for 
fortified posts, and under the kings these were 
crowned with walled cities. 

Fortresses (cities ‘ having gates and bars,’ 1 § 237) 
were surrounded by walls of stone or of sun-dried 
bricks, built often close to the precipitous sides of 
a hill or mound.* If there were no precipice near 
to defend the wall, then a trench (55 hél) was 
added. Samaria had such a trench (1 K 21% 
[‘ wall’? AV, ‘rampart’ RV]); and Jerusalem, 
though mone was needed on the E., where ran 
the deep valley of Jehoshaphat, probably had one 
elsewhere (La 2°). 

The walls of Jerusalem were strengthened with 
towers and furnished with battlements (Jer 5! 
‘thy branches’ [RV, prob. a poetical term for 
‘battlements’ AV], cf. Zeph 1° and 2 Ch 26%). 
On the walls were placed engines for throwing 
arrows and great stones (2 Ch 26!°). 

Of the attack of strong places by the Israelites 
we have many notices. Jericho was captured by 
coup de main with an ease in which Israel rightly 
saw the hand of God; the falling of the walls 
seems to be a metaphor describing the failing of 
the hearts of the defenders (Jos 6%, ef. 2), 
Similarly, Judas Maccabeeus is said to have eap- 
tured a strong city by ‘rushing wildly against the 
wall’? (€vécecay Onpiwdds ro Telyer, 2 Mac 121), 
Sometimes fire was applied to burn the gates or to 
set fire to a wooden defence (Jg 9%) ; this device 
is also pictured on the Assyrian reliefs. As early 
as the time of David the ‘mount’ or ‘ bank’ (a5$3 
solélah, see below) was employed (28 20%). If these 
means of attack failed, the besiegers were obliged 
to maintain a wearisome blockade, until surrender 
was brought about by famine or treachery. The 
fall of Rabbah was perhaps hastened by threatened 
water-famine (2S 12%"), The Syrians (Aramzans) 
probably used engines (1 K 20! [RVm]); and the 
Assyrians, as masters of the art of war, practised 
regular siege operations. Great shields or screens 
were raised against the wall (Is 37%), behind which 
archers were set to keep under the ‘fire’ of the 
defenders. Under cover of this bombardment a 
causeway was built (perhaps by captives) from the 
Assyrian camp to the city to be attacked. Rising 
gradually in height, it was pushed nearer and nearer 
the city. Such amound, when it touched the wall, 
might be used to facilitate an escalade or to bring 
the battering-ram on a level with the upper part 
of the wall. Another instrument of attack used 


* Compare Flinders Petrie (Tell el-Hesy, 1891) and F. J. Bli 
(A Mound of many Cities, 1894). a ) ‘enc 
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by the Assyrians was a movable tower occupied by 
archers. _lf these archers succeeded in clearing the 
wall of its defenders, the tower could then be 
pushed up to the wall and the place taken by 
storm (cf. 1 Mac 13%). The steps in a siege are 
enumerated in Ezk 26°: 9, 

(e) Payment to warriors on service was appar- 
ently made chiefly in the form of booty. There are, 
however, some allusions to pay of an ordinary kind. 
Amaziah is said to have hired 100,000 men from 
Israel for his expedition against Edom for 100 
talents of silver (2 Ch 25°), The Assyrian warrior 
from the time of Sargon was a paid foreigner, not 
an Assyrian peasant (A-47* p. 64). The Chaldean 
armies of Nebuchadrezzar_ were also mercenary 
(¢6. p. 109). Antiochus Epiphanes opened his 
treasury, and gave his forces pay (dyna, ef. Ro 
6", 1 Co 97) for a year (1 Mac 3%). But booty 
meant more to a warrior than pay, as the dis- 
appointment of the Israelite mercenaries shows 
(2 Ch 2518, ef. Jg 5). Booty was to be divided 
in equal shares between those who went into the 
battle and those who guarded the camp (1 8 302”), 
A chosen part was sometimes dedicated to the 
Lord (silver and gold, 2S 8"; sheep and oxen, 
158 15%), or reserved for a leader (1 8 30*). 

li. THE CONDUCT OF WaAR.—The treatment of 
conquered enemies was often very severe. David 
removed the Ammonites from Rabbah and the 
other cities of Ammon which he captured, and put 
them to the hardest task-work in the form of 
hewing stone and making brick (2S 12%). The 
allied armies of Israel, Judah, and Edom deliber- 
ately made a desert of Moab, filling the good land 
with stones, stopping the wells, and cutting down 
the goed trees (2 Kk 3”). Joab slew every male 
whom he found in Edom (1 K il’). The still 
more horrible cruelty of massacring women with 
child is more often ascribed to the enemy than to 
Israel itself (the Syrians in 2 K 8”, Menahem of 
Israel in 2 K 15!*, Ammon in Am 1*), 

More reasonable severity was shown by ex- 
patriating the flower of an enemy’s army (the first 
Chaldean captivity, 2 K 244), breaking down part 
of the wall of an enemy’s city (2 K 14% and 257°), 
and taking hostages (2 K 14"). 

Two instances of mildness are worthy of note. 
Ahab let Ben-hadad of Syria go free on his con- 
senting to a treaty (1 kk 204) ; ‘the king of Israel,’ 
on Elisha’s advice, fed and dismissed in safety a 
detachment of Syrians whom the prophet had 
taken by stratagem (2 K 6”). 

There is some uncertainty as to the treatment of the Canaan- 
ites by Israel at the conquest. It is true that, according to the 
earliest document (JE), only one family, that of Rahab, was 
saved alive at Jericho (Jos 621-25); that at Ai all persons were 
put to the sword (824-29); and that at Makkedah five kings were 
slain in cold blood (1016-27). On the other hand, the passages 
(Jos 1028-43 1114-23) which represent the extermination of the 
Canaanites as carried out by the Israelites from one end of 
Palestine to the other are usually referred to a later document 
(D2, the work of the redactor of Deuteronomy), and, moreover, 
these passages cannot be reconciled with the very early docu- 
ment from which Jg 1 is taken, nor again with Jos 1593 1711-18, 
It is clear from many precise statements in Joshua and J udges 
that Israel was not able to carry on a war to the knife; the 
conquerors were obliged to grant terms to the conquered, It 
may indeed be objected that Dt 20 (which belongs to the 
kernel of the book) enjoins the massacre of the Canaanites. 
But (1) D no less than D? is a later document than JE; (2) it is 
far from improbable that Dt 201014 contains the earlier law 
(applicable even_to war with the Canaanites), and that the 
exclusion of the Canaanites from the benefits of this law(vv.19-18) 
js due to the author himself, who wrote under the influence of 
the spirit which was soon to manifest itself in the violent 
reformation of Josiah (2K 231-20). We conclude that the 
Canaanites were in part massacred, in part reduced to task- 
work, in part borne with on sufferance, in part taken into Israel 


by intermarriage. 

iv. TREATIES.—Treaties of peace were granted 
to a beaten foe, the most common condition being 
the payment of an indemnity (Sennacherib to 
Hezckiah in 2 K 18"). A modern-sounding treaty 
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is that made by Ahab with Ben-hadad (1 K 20%4) ; 
cities captured from Israel were to be restored and 
the right to trade in Damascus was to be conceded. 
An instance of a barbarian’s treaty is that offered 
by Nahash of Ammon to Jabesh-gilead (1S 112) 
on the condition that the right eye of every male 
defender (? or of every inhabitant) of Jabesh- 
gilead should be put out. Savage as the offer is, 
it was probably seriously meant. 

vy. THE OUTLOOK OF THE PROPHETS ON WAR. — 
The earliest prophets show no horror of war as 
war, but lead or encourage their own people to 
resist the enemy. Deborah the prophetess rouses 
her countrymen against Sisera (J¢ 4°) and gives 
the signal for the battle (v.4). Samuel is at the 
head of the rising against the Philistines (1 S 7*22, 
perhaps a late passage, but of importance in this 
connexion). An unnamed prophet encourages 
Ahab against Ben-hadad (1 K 20-4), Elisha’s 
prophetic activity is the turnine- point in the 
campaign against Moab (2 K 3!-**); and the same 
prophet, on his deathbed, heartens Joash of 
Israel in the contest with Syria (2 K 13%), An 
interesting touch of mercy or of good policy appears 
in Elisha’s treatment of the Syrian prisoners in 
2K 62, In the writing prophets, however, from 
Amos onwards we have a wider outlook upon war. 
War is no longer a mere event; it has become a 
symbol. The coming Day of the LorD is associ- 
ated with terrible wars (Am 5-7, Is 13°38, Jl 
3[4]° 7). On the other hand, the Latter Days 
are to be marked by universal peace, between 
nation and nation and even between man and beast 
(QI ES ERSTE TIED. Whe cee hi, Am Ie Gay, 

vi. ALLUSIONS TO WAR IN THE NT.—In the 
Gospels three references to war, all in Luke, 
eall for notice. In 34 orpatevéuevor (‘ soldiers on 
service,’ RVm) ask for and receive counsel from 
John the Baptist. In 14% our Lord takes a 
lesson from the action of a king in ealling a 
council of war, and in 19% He prophesies that the 
enemy will cast up a bank (xdpaxa) against Jeru- 
salem. On these passages cf. Plummer’s St. Luke. 
In the Epistles, St. Paul shows in a dozen refer- 
ences to a soldier’s career that he looked at it 
with interest and even with sympathy. He calls 
the Christian life ‘the good warfare’ (1 Ti 1), 
refers to the soldier’s 6¥uévia (1 Co 97), holds up the 
soldier’s ideal of service for imitation (2 Ti 2% 4), 
praises the Colossians as an inspecting oflicer might 
praise a legion (Col 27), and compares the recovery 
of the erring for Christ to the taking of captives 
alive in battle (2 Ti 2°6). The apostle, moreover, 
describes himself in words of startling sternness as 
waging a warfare ov kara ocdpxa against pride and 
disobedience in his converts (2 Co 10°°). In the 
Apocalypse there are several references to the 
great struggle between the saints and the powers 
of evil. There is ‘ war in heaven,’ which results in 
the dragon and his angels being cast down to earth 
(Rev 127-1"). The Beast (7d @npiov) makes war with 
the saints by commission from the Dragon (138%, 
omitted by AC, ete., has the support of the Syriac 
text—Philoxenian ?—published by Gwynn, 1897). 
The kings of the whole world (ris olcouuévns 6dns) 
are gathered together to Har-magedon for ‘the 
war of the great day of God the Almighty ’ (16!?"1*), 
The Word (6 Adyos) of God, who ‘in righteousness 
doth judge and make war,’ leads the armies which 
are in heaven to final victory over the Beast 
19U-21) 

The general teaching of the NT on war can 
hardly be better given than in the following 
words: ‘We have seen then so far that war is 
sanctioned by the law of nature—the constitution 
of man and the constitution of society ; and by 
the teaching and practice of Christ and of His 
immediate disciples. Certain limitations are im- 
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posed, on the ground of expediency, by society ; 
and, in the ideal brotherhood of men to which 
the Christian gospel teaches all men to aspire, 
war would be impossible. But, with a view to the 
necessary process of the attainment of this ideal, 
war inthe abstract is not condemned. Here as 
always the Christianity of Christ looks to the 
motive’ (Bethune-Baker, Influence of Christianity 
on War, 1888, p. 18). 


LIrERATURE.—Benzinger (1894), Heb. Archidologie, p. 360 ff. ; 
Nowack (1894), Heb. Archdologie, i. pp. 357-375 (very full) ; 
G. A. Smith, HGH L (passim). See also ARMouR, CAMP, ENGINE, 
Fencep Cis. W. EMERY BARNES. 


WARD.—The Eng. word ‘ ward’ is another spell- 
ing of ‘guard.’ ‘Ward’ is the older Teut. form 
(Anglo-Sax. weard), ‘guard’ came in through the 
Old Fr. garder: cf. wage-gauge, warrant-guarantee. 
Both forms are used in AV, though, with one ex- 
ception,* the same words are not translated by 
both. The form ‘guard’ had not then been very 
long in use, but was already freely used synonym- 
ously with ‘ward’ The Anglo-Sax. weard is the 
same in the mase,=‘a guard,’ ‘defender,’ and in 
the fem. =‘ guarding,’ ‘defence’; hence ‘ ward’ is 
used in both these senses, as well as for a body of 
men on guard and the place in which one is 
guarded, a prison. Bunyan makes a distinction 
between ‘ward’ and ‘guard’: Holy War, p. 94, 
‘He sent special orders to Captain Boanerges . . . 
to put them all three in ward, and that they 
should set a strong guard upon them.’ 


‘Ward’ in AV means: (1) A body of men on guard; Jer 3718 
(pékiduth, only occurrence; lit. ‘oversight,’ OHL tr. ’5 bya 
‘sentinel’); Ac 1210 (guaez%). (2) The office of guarding, the de- 
fence: 1Ch 1229 (mishmereth, RV ‘allegiance’); Neh 1245 bis 
Qnishmereth). (3) The position of the guard, post: 1 Ch 258 bis 
‘ward against ward’ (RV ‘for their charges,’ Heb. mishmereth) ; 
2616, Neh 1224.25 (all mishmar); Is 218 (mishmereth); Jth 886 
(Gierekis, RV ‘station’). (4) The place for guarding, prison, 
cell: Gn 403.4.7 4110 4217, Ly 2412, Nu 1534 (all mishmar); 28 
20% (mishmereth) ; Ezk 199 (sugar, only occurrence ; RV ‘ cage’) ; 
1 Mac 143 (gvauz7). 


The adverbial suffix ‘ ward,’ expressing direction 
towards a place, was formerly used with great 
freedom. In AV we find ‘to Godward’ Ex 18”, 
2 Co 34,1 Th 18; ‘to theeward’ 18 194; ‘to usward’ 
Ps 40°, Eph 11%, 2 P 3°; ‘to youward’ 2Co 1}? 133, 
Eph 37; and ‘to the mercy-seatward’ Ex 379, be- 
sides the adverbs northward, rereward, thitherward, 
and the like. Cf. ‘To himward’ Dt 32° Tind.; ‘to 
themward,’ Berners, /roissart, 16; ‘to Israel warde’ 
Nu 324 Tind.; ‘to the city-ward,’ Berners, Frois- 
sart, 16; ‘whiche waye soo ever warde,’ Erasmus, 
Crede, 46. J. HASTINGS. 


. 


WARE (Anglo-Sax. warn; Skeat thinks the 
orig. sense was ‘ valuables’) is used in AV (in 
both sing. and pla.) for merchandise. The sine. 
oceurs Neh 10% (ninpp), 13! (129), 1329 (az29) ; and 
the plu. in Jer 10" (ay33), Ezk 2716 (nyyp, AV 
‘the wares of thy making,’ RV ‘thy handi- 
works’), 27% (jia1), Jon 15 (0°55). We still retain 
‘warehouse,’ which Coverdale gives as two words 
Jer 40° “Therefore gather you wyne, corne and 
oyle, and kepe them in youre ware houses.’—See 
Farrs. J. HASTINGs. 


WARE.—‘ Ware,’ ‘aware,’ and ‘wary’ are forms 
of the same adj., the a in ‘aware’ representing the 
Anglo-Sax. ge (gewaer, Middle Eng. iwar, ywar) 
and the y in ‘wary’ being an addition. ‘Ware? 
occurs in Mt 24° (1611, mod. edd. ‘aware’), Ac 146 
2Ti 4, So Ly 5*® Tind. (5% And the preast 
shall make an attonement for him for the ignor- 


*The exception is mishmdr, which is usually tra ¢ ward? 
A d > 


but in Ezk 387 Neh 422.23 is rendered ‘guard’; RV makes no 
changes. 


aunce whiche he dyd and was not ware’) ; Lk 
114 Rhem. ‘ Woe to you, because you are as monu- 
ments that appeare not, and men walking over, 
are not ware.’ Udall (in Lrasmus’ Paraph. ii. 278) 
uses ‘ware’ for modern ‘wary’; so Erasmus, Crede, 
127, ‘ware and wyse circumspection.” ‘ Wary’ 
occurs in AV in 2 Es 7°, and ‘ wariness’ in Sir 
REY J. HASTINGS. 


WARS OF THE LORD, BOOK OF THE (n2n>p 720 
mm; LXX B év BiBrlw [A BiPrAw] ILdAeuwos Tob Kupiov). 
—An authority quoted in Nu 21% to settle a 
question about the boundary between Moab and 
the Amorites. In all probability, the other two 
citations in the above chapter are from the same 
source. The last of these is indeed referred (y.”’) 
to a poem circulating amongst the méshélim or 
reciters of sarcastic verses, but this does not prove 
that it was not incorporated also in the ‘ Wars of 
J’” The book in question is mentioned nowhere 
else in the OT, for its identity with the ‘Book of 
Jashar,’ although contended for by some, cannot 
be established. From the title we can readily 
infer the contents of the book. It was doubtless 
a collection of songs which celebrated the victories 
gained by Israel in its religious wars from the 
Mosaic age downwards. The title was chosen by 
men who delighted to think of J” as Israel’s com- 
mander-in-chief (nixzs ma ‘J” of the hosts [of 
Israel]’). Cf. the words in the Song of Moses in 
Ex 15? ‘The Lorp is a man of war.’ 

The meaning of all the three citations in Nu 21 
is more or less obscure. The purity of the text is 
not beyond suspicion, and it may be also, as several 
critics hold, that some of the extracts refer to 
events which happened later than the Mosaic age, 
and that the narrator has only partially succeeded 
in accommodating the original language to the new 
context. Stade, for instance, believes that the 
third quotation has in view incidents that occurred 
during the wars between Israel and Moab under 
the dynasty of Omri. The argument of Wellhausen, 
that the Well-song (vv.2" 145) should be metaphori- 
cally interpreted of the conquest of the Moabite city 
Beer (well), is plausible but not convincing. If 
Cornill is right in assigning the whole passage in 
which the citations occur to E, there is probability 
also in his conjecture that ‘the book of the Wars of 
the LorD’ originated in the N. kingdom. Its com- 
position will in any case hardly be later than B.C. 750. 

It is only fair to mention that some deny that 
Nu 214 furnishes any evidence whatever for the 
existence of a book called ‘the Wars of J”? Sayce 
(Academy, 22nd Oct. 1892) would render the passage 
thus: ‘Wherefore it is said in a (the) book, The 
wars of J” were at Zahab in Suph,’ ete. It may, 
however, be safely predicted that few will agree 
to follow this line of interpretation. 

LITERATURE.—Ryle, Canon of O7',19; W. R. Smith, OTJC2 
327; Delitzsch, Genesis, new ed. i. 7; Reuss, AT ili. 463; 
Cornill, Hinleitung 2, 69 f.; Wellhausen, Comp. 343; Wildeboer, 
Lit. d. AT, 22f.; Kittel, Hist. of Heb. i. 90; Kautzsch, Heil. 
Schr. d. AT, Beilagen, 136; Budde, ‘The Well-song’ in New 
World, March 1895; Driver, LO7'6 121. 

J. A. SELBIE. 


WASHINGS.—See UNCLEAN. 


WASHPOT (707 15).—Only fig. : ‘Moab is my 
washpot,’ Ps 608= 1089 (LXX Mwa8 AEBns ris EXwidos 
nov, Vulg. Moab olla spet mee, taking yn in its 
Aram. [ef. Dn 3%] sense of ‘trust’). Like the 
parallel ‘Upon (or unto) Edom will I cast my 
shoe,’ the expression appears to combine the 


ideas of ownership and of contempt. Cf. art. 
SHOE. 


WASP (cd7é, Wis 128 AV and RVm; RV ‘hornet,’ 
see HORNET).—The common wasp, Vespa vulgaris, 


is very abundant in the East. The general colour | 
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of its body is yellow, variegated by a longi- 
tudinal black line. Its nest is composed of a 
papery substance, made by chewing up the wood 
and bark of trees, and is formed of hexagonal 
cells, like those of the bee. Wasps swarm in the 
neighbourhood of houses in the summer, and 
boldly enter them to feed on the meats, sweets, 
and fruits on the table. They also frequent the 
vineyards, esp. where grapes are spread out to dry 
into raisins. They invade the caldron in which 
grape juice is boiled down to dibs, and shops where 
sweets and fruits are sold. Other Vespid@ are also 
included under the general title wasp. The hornet 
belongs to the same tribe, and both of these hymen- 
opterous insects are closely related to the bee. 
G. E. Post. 

ee division of the night. See Time, 

p. 766°. 


WATCHER (Aram. vy, Theod. e’p).—A title ap- 
plied to angels in Dn 48: 17. 23 [10.14.20], Tt means 
“wakeful one’ (Aq. Symm. éypzjyopos), and occurs 
with great frequency in the (Ethiopic) Book of 
Enoch (see vol. 1. p. 707), as well as in Jubilees (4% 
8? 10°) and the Syriac Fathers. It is hardly likely 
that in Daniel it has already acquired the restricted 
sense of éyp7yopo in these later writings; more 
probably it is a designation of angels in general. 
See the Comm., esp. Driver, ad loc. 


WATER in EV is usually the equivalent of m» 
or idwp. 

In 2 K 1827, Is 3612 RV ‘water’ represents O°) and Kéré has 
oon ‘%. In 2Co 1126 ‘ waters’ stands for rorausi (RV ‘ rivers’). 
‘Watercourse’ is the tr. of nbyn (Job 3825 RV ‘waterflood’), 
of DD 52) (Is 444), and of O° xyip (2 Ch 3230 RV“ spring of 


waters’). The last phrase is also rendered ‘ waterspring ’ 
(Ps 1072: 35), and ‘spring of water’ (Is 41185811). ‘Waterspout’ 
is the tr. of N3¥ (Ps 427 RVm ‘ cataract’), and ‘ waterflood’ of 
on nbay (Ps 6915), . 

The verb ‘to water’ represents various Heb. expressions. It 
stands in Pr 1129 for the Hiph. of 87; (‘to throw [rain]’); in Ps 
66 for the Hiph. of aDiD (‘to melt’); in Ps 659 for the Pilel of 
pw (‘to run over’); in Ps 368mg. for the Qal, in Ps 6510, Is 169 
for the Piel, and in Pr 11, Is 5510 for the Hiph., of 17 (‘to be 
saturated’); and in Gn 26.10 90%.3.7f, Ex 216%, Dt 1110, 
Ps 104138, Ec 26, Is 273, Ezk 177 326, Jl 318 for APYA (‘to 
give to drink’). mpwid is tr. ‘well watered’ in Gn 1310, and 
717 ‘watered’ in Is 581, Jer 3112, In Ps 726 ‘showers that 
water’ stands for the apposition 777 0°3'27 (‘ showers—a 
down-pour’). ‘Watering’ in Job 3711 is for 7 (RV ‘moisture’). 
‘Watering’ in Lk 1315 and ‘to water’ in 1Co 36f. represent 
goritev. ‘To drink water’ (1 Ti 52%) is the tr. of vdpororesy. 
‘Waterpot’ (Jn 26-7 423) is for wdpivz, and ‘without water’ 
(2 P 217, Jude 12) for g&ywdpes. ‘To have (i.e. to be supplied 
with) water’ (Jth 713) is for ddpelerOas. ‘Topuyuyos (Sir 2420) is 
tr. ‘ conduit.’ 

DD is once rendered by ‘washing’ (Neh 42° RV ‘water’). In 
Jos 118 136 the word is retained as part of a proper name (MDIyD 
DD). 

Water is among the commonest and most widely 
diffused of natural substances, and the Scripture 
allusions to it are consequently both numerous and 
varied. At ordinary temperatures it is a liquid, 
transparent, yet capable of reflecting light from 
its surface (Pr 271°). When heated to the boiling 
point it is converted into invisible vapour (Is 64”), 
and the same process of evaporation takes place 
gradually at lower temperatures (Job 24”). When 
cooled below the freezing point it solidifies into 
hard, transparent, brittle ice, which is compared 
to a stone (Job 38%), and to a breastplate (Sir 
43%). The water vapour in the air may be con- 
densed by cooling into the small drops of cloud or 
mist, or the larger drops of rain (Job 36”), or it 
may be deposited on the surface of objects as dew. 
If the cold in the atmosphere is sufliciently great, 
‘Oli, is==87/ 


the moisture may fall in frozen drops as hail, or in 
feathery ice-erystals as snow (see CLouD, Dew, 
Hain, RAIN, SNow). Among the most charac- 
teristic physical properties of water is that of 
quenching fire. The antagonism of these two 
‘elements’ appears in 1 K 18%, Wis 19%, 

The water which the earth receives partly flows 
along the surface in the form of brooks, streams, 
and rivers, or gathers in ponds, lakes, and seas; 
and partly sinks beneath the ground, from which 
it may flow forth again in springs and fountains 
(Gn 16’, Dt 8’ etc.), or be recovered by sinking pits 
and wells (see WELL). 

Water plays an important part in changing the 
earth’s surface (Job 14), but the process is so slow 
that the streams, ete., which etfect it seem to be 
among the most permanent features of the land- 
scape, and acquire a geographical significance. 
Thus we have the ‘water’ of Nephtoah (Jos 15° 
18”), of Jericho (Jos 161), of ‘the pool Asphar’ 
(1 Mac 9*), of Jordan (1 Mac 9*), and of Gennesar 
(1 Mae 11%); the ‘waters’ of Merom (Jos 11-7), 
of En-shemesh (Jos 157), of Megiddo (Jg 5), of 
Nimrim (Is 15°), and of Dibon (Is 15°) ; the ‘ great 
waters that are in Gibeon’ (Jer 41"). 

A situation on a navigable river or by the sea 
gave a city great commercial and other advantages; 
e.g. Babylon (Jer 51%) and No (Nah 38, here esp. as 
a defence, ef. Is 3374). 

The waters, like the earth and the air, have 
their population of living creatures (Gn 1°? 2}: 22), 
among which only those with fins and scales (7.e. 
fish) were recognized as clean by the Mosaic law 
(Lv 11% 10-1246, Tt 149-10), Images of fishes (Dt 
418), and of anything living in the water (Ex 204, 
Dt 5°), were forbidden. The ‘dragons in the 
waters’ (Ps 74!°) appear to have been mythical 
sea-monsters symb. of Egypt; see SEA-MONSTER. 

Water is indispensable to all forms of life on the 
earth, whether animal or vegetable. Vegetation 
is refreshed by rain, dew, etc., and is specially 
luxuriant where there are streams or springs to 
moisten the soil. We read of the effect which the 
presence of water has on trees (Job 14° 29%, Ps 1%, 
Jer 178), cedars (Nu 24%, Ezk 314), vines (Ezk 175), 
willows (Is 444), flags or sedges (Job 8", Sir 40% 
RV), and lilies (Sir 508). One of these passages 
(Ezk 314) shows how irrigation was practised in 
order to convey water from a river to all the parts 
of the ground under cultivation. Seed was sown 
beside the waters (Is 32”), and even cast into 
them, as in Egypt when the Nile is in flood (Ec 
111). The verdure of river-sides made them a 
favourite haunt of birds (Ca 51”). 

Essential to vegetable life, water is equally 
essential to animals and man. It is enumerated 
among the necessaries of life in Is 331, Sir 29°! 3976 
Among its uses may be noticed— 

(a) Drinking. Here particular references are un- 
necessary, except to the water which flowed from 
the rock in Horeb (Ex 17°: °) and Kadesh (Nu 20"), 
Next to the absence of water, the greatest of evils 
was water which for any reason had become un- 
drinkable. This was one of the PLAGUES OF 
Eaypt (vol. iii. p. 889), and similar calamities 
appear in the Apocalypse (84 116). Israel had an 
experience of bitter water at Marah (Ex 15*), 


The explanation of the remedy used by Moses on this occasion 
is uncertain. The tree may have had the natural property of 
purifying the water (see Sir 38°). Various plants are used in 
different parts of the world for a similar purpose. Rosenmuller 
(A. wu. n. Morgenl. ii. 28 ff.) mentions Neilimaran in Coromandel, 
Sassafras in Florida, and Yerva Caniani in Peru.. It seems doubt- 
ful, however, whether any plant now growing in the Sinaitic 
desert kas such an effect, though Lesseps (L’isthme de Suez, p. 
10) says he has been told by Arab chiefs that a certain bitter 
thorn, growing in the desert, is used by them in this way. 
Burckhardt (Travels in Syria, 474) suggests that the berries 
of the plant called Gharkad (Peganwm retusum) might have 
been employed, but other travellers have not found them 
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effectual (Robinson, BRP i, 98f.; Ebers, Durch Gosen zum 
Sinai, 116 t.). 

The waters of Jericho were bad in Elisha’s day (2 K 219. 22), 
but no explanation save a miraculous one can be given of the 
remedy used in this case. 

Drinking water might be fouled by the feet of 
animals (zk 32? 34'%), Certain bitter potions 
receive special mention, such as ‘water of gall’ 
(Jer 84 9! 931), and the water mixed with the 
ashes of the golden calf (Ex 32”), Water mixed 
with dust from the floor of the tabernacle was 
used in the ordeal of chastity described in Nu 5. 

Water was not only drunk alone, but also mixed 
with wine (Ps 758, Pr 92, 2 Mac 15). The incident 
of the making of water into wine at Cana is given 
as the earliest of the miracles of Jesus (Jn 2°" 4%). 
Water for domestic purposes was usually drawn 
by women (Gn 24!5, Ex 2!) 1594, Jn 47) or by 
servants (Dt 29"). The Gibeonites were reduced 
to this menial office (Jos 9%), In Mk 14?* || the 
unusual circumstance of a man bearing a pitcher 
of water enables the two disciples to recognize their 
guide. Supplies of drinking water were carried in 
skins, larger or smaller (see BOTTLE), and we hear 
also of vessels of earthenware and stone. 

(6) Washing of clothes (Jer 13'), of the hands 
(Job 97°, Mt 2774), the feet (Gn 2492 43%, Lk 7%, 
Jn 13°), and the whole person (Jth 10° 127). To 
‘pour water upon the hands’ is synonymous with 
being a servant (2 K 3"). In the ceremonial 
system of the OT, washings occupied a prominent 
place. The priests were washed at their consecra- 
tion (Ex 29*), and the Levites were sprinkled when 
they were set apart to their special duties (Nu 8’). 
There was a laver before the tabernacle, in which 
the priests washed their hands and feet before 
offering sacrifices (Ex 3018-2! 407- 8-82), Special ablu- 
tions were required on particular occasions, such 
as the Day of Atonement (Lv 16+ 24-5), The sacri- 
ficial flesh was washed before if was burnt (Lv 
2°18 871), Washing was a frequent process for 
removing ceremonial defilement (Lv 11° 15>" 17, 
Dt 23"), A specially interesting case is that of 
recovery from leprosy (Lv 14°). In connexion 
with leprosy and certain other forms of unclean- 
ness running water required to be used (Ly 
14°. 6. 50.51. 52° 1518, Nu 19"), The ‘water of separa- 
tion’ used for sprinkling the unclean (Nu 19, 
He 9) consisted of running water mixed with 
the ashes of a heifer that had been burnt alone 
with cedar wood and hyssop. * 

(c) Cooking, as in Ezk 24°, 

(d) Medicinal Bathing (Jn 53: 4), 

In Eastern lands, where so much depends on the 
presence of water, the distress caused by drought 
Is very great, and is often vividly described in 
Scripture (Is 19°, Jer 14°, J1 12°). The same result 
follows when a water-supply is cut off, which was 
a common operation of warfare and siege. Jehosh- 
aphat and his allies stopped the wells of Moab 
(2 K 31%). Holofernes did the same for Bethulia 
(Jth 77 8° 11%). Hezekiah, when besieged by 
Sennacherib, succeeded in reversing this proceed- 
ing, and in securing water for the besieged while 
the besiegers were deprived of it (2 Ch 323: tere 
4817), When water is scarce from such causes 
it has to be doled out carefully (La 54, Ezk 40. 16). 
‘ Water of affliction’ seems to mean a supply that 
is limited either from scarcity (Is 30°) or as a 
punishment (1 K 2277, 2 Ch 1825). 

Water, though so necessary, is also a source of 
danger. It may cause death by suffocation (2 K 
8) or by ordinary drowning. Of the latter the 
Flood and the overthrow of the Egyptians at the 
Red Sea are the most notable Scripture instances. 
In the miracle of Christ’s walking on the water 
(Mt 14”) we see this natural property for once 
overcome. Water may be destructive from its 
force when agitated by storms (Ezk 2726-34, Wis 


5%, Lk 82%), or when rushing along in a torrent 
(2S 5%, Rev 12%), or from its simply submerging 
the works of man (Ezk 26”: 3%). 

‘Water’ is used for tears (Ps 119%, Jer 9} }8, 
La 16 3), and for the liquid that flowed along 
with the blood from the pierced side of Christ 
(Jn 19%), The nature of the latter has been much 
discussed, and all attempts at ordinary physio- 
logical explanation seem doubtful. ‘The commen- 
taries must be consulted for the various views 
that have been suggested. See also MEDICINE 
(vol. iii. p. 326"). The substance NEPHTHAR (which 
see) is called ‘ thick water’ (2 Mac 1? 21: 41 38), 

In the biblical cosmogony water held an im- 
portant place. There was a primitive waste of 
waters, which was divided into two portions by 
the firmament. The upper portion was the source 
of rain. The dry Jand rose out of the lower 
portion and was founded upon it. The FLoop, 
in which both the waters above and those beneath 
were let loose (Gn 7!!), was a catastrophe provided 
for by the very structure of the universe (2 P 3° 6), 
These and similar cosmological ideas appear in 
Job 26%}, Ps 337 104%: 6 1484, Pr 304, Is 40”, Jth 
91216, While the heathen deified the waters as 
well as the other forces of nature (Wis 137), the 
biblical conception consistently subordinates them 
to God. He controls the waters of the thunder- 
storm (28 22", Ps 18" 293 7716-27, Jer 10! 51%). 
The division of the Red Sea is His work (Ps 787°, 
Is 4316 51). It is in obedience to Him that the 
water flows from the rock (Ps 114%). It is He 
who moves the sea (Am 5° 9%). The voice of God 
is compared to the sound of many waters (Ps 934, 
Ezk 482. Cf. Rev 1% 14? 19°). 

The metaphorical usages of water are numerous. 
The want of it is an emblem of spiritual need 
(Ps 42! 631, Am 8"), and its presence becomes, in 
some of the most beautiful poetry of Scripture, a 
figure for spirituxl refreshment and blessing (Ps 
232, Is 302° 827 8557 418434 44s 491055) 5S Jer sl, 
Ezk 47!-4, Jl 3!8, Zee 14%, Jn 7°, Rev 776 21° 22) 7), 
It represents a blessing which may be neglected 
(Jer 2° 17}3 184). It suggests the gratefulness of 
good news (Pr 25%); and wisdom, as the drink of 
the soul, is compared to it (Sir 15°). Water sym- 
bolizes the means of moral cleansing (Ezk 16* ° 
36%, Eph 55, He 10), with which we may connect 
the whole subject of BAPTISM, and also the con- 
ception of Christians as ‘born of water’ (Jn 3°, 
1 Jn 5°8), Bitter drink is a metaphor for trouble 
(Ps 73°), and water in its dangerous aspect is still 
more extensively so (Ps 18! 32° 46° 66% 691-2: 14 
88"7, Is 48°, La 3°4, Jon 2°). Enemies are spoken of 
under a similar figure (Ps 1244 1447, Is 87 [Assyria] 
17!2- 18 [the nations] 28? 1", Jer 472). 

Various subordinate metaphors are deserving of 
notice. Water becomes a figure for instability of 
character (Gn 49+), for weakness and dissolution 
(Ps 224 587 10938, Ezk 71"), and for worthlessness 
(Wis 16°). Pride passes like a ship that leaves no 
track on the waters (Wis 5!°). The foam of water 
[or, perhaps better, a chip on a stream, cf. RVm] 
is an emblem of extreme transiency (Hos 10%). 
To give earth and water is a token of submission 
(Jth 2’). In Sir 15%" the choice between life and 
death is compared to that between fire and water. 
The wickedness of Jerusalem is likened to the water 
of a fountain (Jer 67). Stolen water is an emblem 
for secret sin (Pr 917), and the drinking of water is 
a figure for unlawful love (Sir 26). To drink the 
waters of a country is to conquer it (2 K 19%, Is 
37”), or to seek alliance with it (Jer 2!8). The 
letting out of water has as its counterparts the 
beginning of strife (Pr 174), or the giving of liberty 
to a wicked woman (Sir 25%). Apostate disciples 
are compared to waterless wells (2 P 2!"), or clouds 
(Jude). The inconsistency of blessing and cursing 
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is suggested by the impossibility of fresh and salt 
water coming from a tountain together (Ja 3!-!2), 
The salt in the sea corresponds to God’s wrath 
agaist the heathen (Sir 39%). The smallness of a 
waterdrop compared with the sea is an image of 
the relation of time to eternity (Sir 18”). Deep 
water is a figure for wise cownsel (Pr 184 20°). 
Judgment and righteousness are likened to the 
waters of a mighty stream (Am 5%). The extent 
of the sea is made to suggest the universal spread 
ot God’s glory (Is 11°, Hab 24), 
JAMES PATRICK. 

WATERSPOUTS. — Only Ps 42? ‘Deep calleth 
unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts’ (RVm 
‘cataracts’); Heb. atay Sipd sip diamwdy nian; LXX 
G&Bvacos dBvocov emckadetra els pwrvhy Tov KaTapaKxTov 
gov. The only other occurrence of the word xs 
is in the very obscure passage 2S 58, so that its 
meaning is somewhat uncertain, although in late 
Hebrew it means a spout or pipe (cf. Job 38” 
‘Who hath cleft a channel for the waterflood ?’ 
myn jaw ade-p). The reference in Ps 427 is prob. to 
the numerous noisy waterfalls in a stream swollen 
by the melting of the snow (see Duhm, ad Joc.). 


WAVE - BREAST, WAVE - OFFERING. — See 
SACRIFICE. 


WAW (letter).—See VAv. 
WAX. 


See WRITING, p. 945%. 


WAX.—This verb, which means to grow (Middle 
Eng. waxen, Anglo-Sax. weaxan, allied to avédvecy), 
is frequently used in AV, and gives another syn. 
for ‘ grow,’ as in Lk 1* ‘And the child grew, and 
waxed strong (€xparaiodro) in spirit,’ 13!9 ‘And it 
grew, and waxed a great tree’ (éyévero els dévdpov 
uéya, RV ‘became a tree,’ omitting péya with 
edd.). Cf. Maundeville, Zravels, i05, ‘In Ethiopia, 
when the children be young and little, they be all 
yellow ; and when that they wax of age, that 
yellowness turneth to be all black.’ ‘The word is 
sometimes used with scarcely more meaning than 
‘become,’ as Nu 11° ‘Js the Lord’s hand waxed 
short?’ So Mt 267 Tind. ‘Aud he toke with him 
Peter and the two sonnes of Zebede, and began to 
wexe sorowfull and to be in an agonye’; Lk 11% 
Tind. ‘The Pharises began to wexe busye aboute 
him.’ It was, however, formerly used in the sense 
of grow or increase, without an adjective (it is never 
so used in AV), as Ac 67 Wyc. ‘The word of the 
lord wexed’; Gn 9% Tind. ‘See that ye encrease, 
and waxe.’ J. HASTINGS. 


WAY (377, ™k, 654s), meaning literally either 
road * or journey, is used by a natural figure for 
course or manner in a great variety of applica- 
tions. It is used for God’s purpose or action 
(Ex 33%, Job 21 36-4, Ps 67777", Pr 8”, Is 268 40°, 
Job 214 3427), described by varied epithets of 
excellence (Ps 25, 2 S 2231, Ps 18%, Dt 32+, Rev 15’, 
Dn 47, Hos 14°, Job 264, Ro 11*), defended against 
doubt (Ezk 18”:%), and contrasted with man’s 
plans and doings (Is 558) ; also of His comiand- 
ments (Gn 18”, Ex 18 328, Dt 9% 11°8 31°? Jg 2”, 
Job 234, Ps 37% 1194, Jer 545, Mal 28, Mt 2216, 
Mk 1214, Lk 20-1, Dt 5 8°10 11 19° 26:7 28° 3078, 
Jos 22°, Ps 18! 254 51 818 95! 1037 119% 128" 138°, 
2S 2272, 1 K 23 314 8 115-35, Ts 23 42” 58? 631" 64°, 
Jer 72), which He is ready to teach men (Ps 25* ® 
Q7U 323 86 11927. 2% 33. 87 13924 1438, Is 3071 35%, Jer 
3229 423, Mic 42, Ps 16% 119%- 1 23%), and in obedi- 
ence to which there is reward (Pr 8°’, Zec 3’, Mal 
2"), Man’s conduct generally is spoken of as a 
‘way’ (1K 2! 8%, 2Ch 6%, Ps 119" Meh 9) ore 

* For an account of the main roadways of Palestine see articles 
TRADE AND COMMERCE, p. 805», and War, p. 892. 


‘ways’ (1S 184, Job 46 13% 223, Ps 391 119° 26, 
Ezk 16%, Ac 1416 1 Co 4', Ja 18, ef. Pr 6°), morally 
contrasted as good (1S 12%, 1 K 83%, 2 Ch 6%7, Job 
317, Ps 1° 101°: ®, Pr 2% 2927, Ts 267, Mt 2182, Ro 317: 
1 Co 12*!, 2 P 215-21) and bad (Gn 62, Nu 2222, Jg 2), 
1 K 13%, Job 89 225, Ps 11-6 364 4918, Pr 414.19 193. 
Ezk 3!8, Hos 10%, Ps 10° 1253, Pr 119 213. 15 331 109 142 
22°) 28°18, Jer 15’). Although man is free to 
choose his own ‘way’ (Ps 119”, Pr 75 21% 93%), 
hating the evil ‘way’ (Ps 1191-1 28), or choosing 
it (Is 53° 5717 59° 65", Jer 31, Is 66%), yet training is 
important (Pr 22°), and example, whether for good 
(Jg 2 2 Ch 20, 1 K 22%) as David’s (2 K 222 
2 Ch 1177 17°), or for evil (1 K 15%, 2 K 214, Pr 1% 
16° 28°, Ts 3”, Jer 28 10? 18, Ezk 23-31), as of 
the kings of Israel (2 K 8}8 16%, 2 Ch 21% 13 982), of 
the house of Ahab (2 K 8?7, 2 Ch 223), of Jeroboam 
(1 K 15%* 16? 19 26 9952), of Balaam (2 P 2}), and of 
Cain (Jude); but example is not always followed 
(1S 85, 2Ch 21”), As a man’s course is well 
known to God (Job 24” 314 3471, Ps 119188 1393, Pr 
571, Jer 16’), He deals with him according to his 
deserts (1 K 8°, 2 Ch 6”, Ps 146°, Jer 438, Ezk 7°? 
Wt 16% 227136") 1 1K 89) 2'Ch 6% Job 34", Pr 1414, 
Jer 17% 32, Ezk 7? 1889 2414 3329, Hos 4°, Zec 16) in 
spite of occasional appearances to the contrary 
(Ps 377). But God desires men to consider their 
‘ways’ (Bzk 20% 16% 36%!-%2, Hag 1°) and turn 
from the evil (2K 17%, 2Ch 734% Pr 58, Is 557, 
Ue Coe GME Cs ae Bay Bee iydle IGE BByE nL 
Jon 3%, Zec 14), which He hates (Pr 8% 15%) ; 
and He promises to guide them into the good 
(Pr 4" 8”), which He loves (Pr 11”). There are 
two ‘ways’ before man (Jer 218, Mt 73-4, cf. 
Lk 138%: °, also Didaché, i. 1, and Ep. of Barnabas, 
xvill.), one of which leads to life, peace, and 
happiness (Pr/62* 1017-9 115 1278 136 154 1617 Ac 228, 
Ro 37, Pr 3” 167 4'8), and the other to death, 
trouble, and misery (Pr 727 13% 14! 16% 2136 295 
22%, Is 597), in spite of man’s illusions (Pr 12-6 
21"). This close connexion between conduct and 
condition is shown in the use of ‘way’ or ‘ways’ 
for man’s lot as well as his deeds (Gn 28”, Ex 23”, 
Dt 1%, Jos 18, Jeg 18*-®, Dt 28%; the literal sense is 
in these six passages passing over to the figurative, 
which appears clearly in 28 22%, Ps 18%, Job 3% 
198 231 22%8 Ps 35°). A man may think of ordering 
his lot after his own wishes (Pr 16°, Jer 10**), but God 
disposes it according to His own will (Ps 37% 85%, 
Pr 28-2, Ps 914, Dn 5”), to which it is well for 
man to commit himself (Ps 37°, Pr 3°). One lot 
none can escape, for death is ‘the way of all the 
earth’ (Jos 234, 1 K 2?, cf. Job 1672). 

The purpose of God, foretold by the prophets 
(Is 40%, Mal 3!) and fulfilled in Christ, is described 
as the ‘way of the LorpD’ (Mt 3°, Mk 1-3, Lk 347”, 
Jn 1”, Ac 1875-5, cf. Ac 13%), of peace (Lk 1%), of 
truth (2 P 2?), and of salvation (Ac 16). Christ 
Himself is (Jn 144°), or has opened up, the way 
for man to God (Heb 9° 10°); and, accordingly, 
the Christian religion is spoken of simply as ‘the 
Way’ (Ac 9? 19° 2 2249414.) either because Christ 
claimed to be the Way (Jn 14°), or because He had 
spoken of the narrow way unto life (Mt 7"); or, 
lastly, because in Him was fulfilled the prophetic 
saying regarding the way (Is 40%, Mal 3’). 

A. E. GARVIE. 

WAYMARK. —In Jer 317!) ‘the virgin of 
Israel’ is called on to set up waymarks and make 
euide-posts to mark the way for the returning 
exiles. The Heb. word tr? ‘waymark’ is _}j¥y, 
which apparently means here a small stone pillar, 
similar to our milestones, with an indication of 
routes and distances. The only other occurrences 
of the Heb. term are 2 K 23" (of the tombstone 
of the man of God from Judah; AV wrongly 
‘title, RV ‘monument’) and Ezk 35! (of the 
stone to be set up to guide the burying party 
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to a corpse; AV and RV ‘sign’). In Jer 31 
[Gr. 38]*+ the LXX, confusing with jyy (Zion), 
reads orficov ceauriy, (ev; in 2K 23'7 it has 
oxéredov, and in Ezk 39 onpetov. 


WEALTH.—i. Terms.—In OT ‘wealth’ is tr® of 
jin hén, mrodros, etc., divitia ; 21 hayil, wodros, 
divitie [but also, as its proper meaning is ‘strength,’ 
‘resources,’ dvvauis, etc.]; 2 1ébh, properly ‘good,’ 
‘prosperity,’ an Elizabethan sense of ‘wealth’ ; 03 
kiah, properly ‘strength’; mp23 nekhasim, ra vrdp- 
xXovra, xpjuara, substantia [only in post-exilic litera- 
ture; the corresponding Aram. }’p23 in Ezra is tr@ 
‘expenses,’ ‘goods’]; and in NT of evmopia, acqwi- 
sitio. ‘Wealthy’ tr. in AV vby, Jer 49°! (‘quiet,’ 
“ease’), but RV (from AVm) ‘that is at ease’ ; 
‘wealthy place’ stands in Ps 16! for an (‘ satura- 
tion’), prob. error for 7717 ‘a spacious place.’ The 
common term for ‘riches’ is wy. 

ii. National wealth would consist in the fertility, 
ete., of the soil, the minerals, streams, pasturage, 
population, cattle, ete.; in the neighbourhood of 
the country to trade-routes, and in natural facili- 
ties of intercourse with other nations; ef. PALES- 
TINE, TRADE. Dt 87 describes the land as well- 
watered, rich in cereals, grapes, olives, figs, iron, 
and brass. It is possible, however, that these 
verses come from an exilic editor, and that the 
colouring is heightened by an exile’s fond recollec- 
tions of the ancient home of his people. The older 
description ‘ flowing with milk and honey,’ Nu 137 
(JE), suggests that the wealth of the land was 
chiefly pastoral. Naturally, the settled govern- 
ment of the monarchy fostered trade, and pro- 
moted a certain accumulation of wealth, especially 
in the days when the Israelite States were inde- 
pendent and powerful, and were receiving, and 
not paying, tribute, e.g. in the days of Solomon 
(1 K 10'*-**) and in the early days of Isaiah (Is 27). 
Dt 8:18 looks back to prosperous periods such as 
these. Nevertheless, in view of the uncommercial 
character of the people, and the barrenness of 
large portions of the country, especially in Judea, 
Israel can hardly have been wealthy, even in pro- 
portion to its population, as compared with great 
commercial and conquering nations. We gather 
from the prophets of the 8th cent. that in Israel, 
as elsewhere, the material well-being of the people 
generally was greater in the earlier stages of the 
history, before the development of civilization led 
to the accumulation of land in large properties. 

The Jewish community in Palestine after the 
Exile was poor, and burdened with tribute to 
Persia ; and, as it seems, with wealthy nobles who 
preyed upon the necessities of their brethren (Neh 
1° 5, Hag 1°" 216.17, Zee 8, Mal 8"), Time, no 
doubt, brought some improvement ; and a measure 
of prosperity resulted from the work of Nehemiah ; 
but the tone of the Psalms and other literature of 
the Persian and earlier Greek period suggests that 
the people generally, at any rate, were poor. There 
was, however, some revival of national wealth 
under the later Maccabzean kings, and still more 
under the Herods: witness the splendid buildings 
of Herod the Great. In addition to a settled 
government, two other causes contributed to pro- 
duce this result. First, Palestine could not fail to 
profit in some measure by the growing prosperity 
of the Roman empire. Secondly, the Jews of the 
Dispersion often engaged in commerce and became 
wealthy ; the sanctity of the temple brought vast 
crowds of pilgrims to Jerusalem for the great feasts 
and increased the trade of the city ; also, devout 
Jews and proselytes sent costly offerings to the 
temple. In the thirty or forty years, however 
before the fall of Jerusalem, ‘Palestine suffered 
severely from misgovernment and disorder. 


li. Individual wealth.—In the outlying pastoral 


a S , 


districts we meet with men like Nabal in southern 
Judah (1S 25) and Barzillai in Gilead (2 8 1777), 
rich in flocks and herds and slaves; and their 
circumstances suggested the terms in which the 
wealth of the patriarchs is described, e.g. Gn 24”. 
The chief use which such men had for their pos- 
sessions was to maintain a great retinue, which 
gave them power and distinction. Another class 
of rich men consisted of chiefs, kings, priests, and 
other great officials, like Gideon, Abimelech, Jeph- 
thah, Eli, and the kings of Israel and Judah. Their 
authority brought them wealth (18 gil-17), We 
learn from the prophets of the 8th cent. (Is 5*1° 
etc.), that towards the end of the monarchy there 
erew up a class of great landowners; and Neh 5 
illustrates the process. In bad times the ‘nobles 
and rulers’ lent money, probably at exorbitant 
rates, on the security of the land, which became 
forfeit to them when the borrowers failed to fulfil 
their obligations. The allusions in the Prophets 
show that wealth had now become an instrument 
of luxury and display. Apart from Solomon, we 
haye no instance in the OT of the successful 
Israelite merchant, of wealth gained by trade. 

In the NT wealthy men like Joseph of Arima- 
thea and the young ruler appear upon the scene ; 
such, too, figure in parables (e.g. Lk 16'**-), and in 
the teaching; but none of them play any important 
part in the history of our Lord or the early Church. 
Both in the Gospels (Mk 10*-*") and elsewhere (e.g. 
Ja 56) wealth is represented as involving spiritual 
disadvantages, and as accompanied by high-handed 
injustice, and by persecution of the Church. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

WEAN (52:).—For the Eastern usages connected 
with weaning see art. BIRTH, vol. i. p. 301° The 
meaning of Ps 131° (‘Surely I have stilled and 
quieted my soul; like a weaned child upon his 
mother, my soul is upon me like a weaned child’) 
is that the Psalmist has learned to renounce lofty 
aspirations, as the weaned child has learned to 
dispense with its mother’s breast. 


WEAPONS.—See ARMOUR. 
WEASEL (3th héled).—The authority of the 


LXX yad# and Vulg. mustela (Lv 11”) is in favour 
of the EV ‘weasel,’ and others of the Mustelide, 
as the marten and civet. The authority of the 
Arab. khald, the cognate of héled, which signifies 
the spalax or mole-rat of the East, would be 
against the rendering ‘weasel,’ were it not that 
cognates often have widely different meanings. 
In the articles CHAMELEON and MOLE we have 
given all the evidence that bears on the question. 
It is perhaps best to follow the LXX and Vulg., 
and render ‘ weasel,’ which must be held, however, 
to include other J/ustelide in Palestine, as the 
marten, Mustcia foina, L. (Arab. nims), the ich- 
neumon, Herpestes Ichnewmon, Fisch. (Arab. nims 
and zerd?), and the genet, Genetta vulgaris, C. A. 
Gray (Arab. nisnds and sammir), and others. 
G. E. Post. 

WEAVING (2x ‘ weave,’ 8 ‘web’ or ‘shuttle.’ 
Besides AV occurrences, RV gives ‘weave in 
chequer work’ for AV ‘ embroider’ [p2v] in Ex 28°", 
and ‘weave together’ for AV ‘wrap up’ in Mic 7°, 
where MT nay: is prob. corrupt). — Weaving is 
closely connected with spinning, as the materials 
for the loom were, for the most part, products of 
the spindle. Weaving, like spinning, is a very 
ancient art, one of the first invented by civilized 
man, being necessary for the preparation of his 
clothing, and we find abundant evidence of it upon 
themonuments. The early proficiency of Egyptian 
weavers is established by the remains of their 
textile fabrics, some of their linen products being 
like silk to the touch, and equal to our finest 
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cambric in texture (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. ii. 161, 
ed. 1878) ; and vestures of fine linen are mentioned 
in the story of Joseph (Gn 41”). The goodly 
Bab. garment found at Jericho indicates the skill 
of the Chaldean weavers ; and the ‘fine linen,’ the 
‘finely wrought garments’ (Ex 312° RV), and other 
articles of similar character mentioned in Ex. by P, 
as prepared for the tabernacle, and the garments 
of the priests, make it evident that the Hebrews 
had attained proficiency in the art. Weaving was 
generally carried on by men in Egypt, but women 
sometimes engaged in it (Herod. ii. 35; Wilkinson, 
1. 316, 317), and this seems to have been true of 
the Hebrews also (2 K 237, Pr 31%). The loom was 
of various kinds, upright and horizontal, and the 
woof was pushed both upwards and downwards 
(W ilkinson, ii. 170, 171), The Hebrews after arriv- 
ing in Palestine would have a similar variety, but 
in the desert they might use simpler forms, such as 
are still found there. Burckhardt (Bed. and Wah. 
i. 67) describes a loom which consists of two short 
sticks driven into the ground at such distance 
apart as the width of the piece to be woven re- 
quires, and upon these a cross-piece, two other 
similar stakes with cross-piece being placed at a 
convenient distance from the first. Upon these 
cross-pieces the threads of the warp are stretched, 
the upper and under threads being kept apart by a 
flat stick. The common loom of the country to- 
day is quite simple, and has no doubt been used 
for centuries without much change. Two upright 
posts are fixed in the ground, which hold the roller 
to which the threads of the warp are fastened, and 
upon which the cloth is wound asit iswoven. The 
threads of the warp are carried upward towards the 
ceiling at the other end of the room, and pass over 
rollers, and are gathered in hanks and weighted to 
keep them taut. The different sets are kept apart 
by reeds. The weaver sits at the cloth-roller and 
works the shuttle, while the healds are worked by 
treadles. We have no mention of the loom as a 
whole in the Bible, but from the incidental notices 
of various parts we infer that it did not differ 
greatly from that now in use. Thus we have the 
beam, with which a great spear or its staff is com- 
pared (18 177, 2S 21, 1 Ch 11” 20°), from which 
we should infer that the cloth-roller is intended. 
In Jg 164 the loom itself may be meant, the word 
in Heb. (39s) being derived from the verb to weave, 
while the word in the other passages (7)32) is from 
quite a different root. The pi (7m) in the above 
passage seems to be that which holds the web, 2.e. 
the cloth-roller, for Samson carried it all away 
attached to his hair. The shuttle (27x) is the emblem 
of the swift passing of human life (Job 7°), and 
the thread work (nba) or thrum (Is 38!2) which 
fastens the web, furnishes, by its being cut off at 
the hands of the weaver, a striking simile for 
sudden death. These and other notices indicate 
that weaving was a household word with the 
Hebrews, and it is quite probable that many 
families produced their own wearing apparel, as 
did that of the virtuous woman (Pr 31), The pro- 
ducts of weaving were various: fine linen, purple 
and scarlet, woollen, goats’-hair cloth, tent-cloth, 
sack-cloth, ete., were produced in abundance. 
Garments of flax and wool together were forbidden 
(Ly 19%, Dt 22"), but stuffs of variegated patterns 
worked in the loom, perhaps by gold thread, were 
produced as we know they were in Egypt (Wilkin- 
son, ii. 166). This work may be that of the ‘cun- 


ning workman,’ and of those who ‘devise cunning 
works’ (Ex 35”) [see, on these expressions, EMBROID- 
ERY (3)], and certainly it is the clothing ‘inwrought 
with gold’ (Ps 45" RV). The high priest’s garments 
seem to have been of this character, woven in one 
piece (Jos. Ant. Il. vii. 4), 
coat (xirwv) was (Jn 19”). 


as we know Christ’s 
H. PORTER. 


WEDDING.—See MARRIAGE. 


WEEDS, as tr. of #10 suph, Jon 2° (5), refers to sea 
weeds. The Red Sea was called 710m, because of 
the numbers of them in its waters (see SUPH). 
The weeds (xépros) of Sir 40!6 mean the same as our 
indefinite English term weeds. 


WEEK.—See Time. 
WEEKS (FEAST OF). 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.— 


. Introductory. The Sources, monumental and literary. 


THE HEBREW Weleut-SysTEem, 
di. (a) The Babylonian or 252-grain unit. 
iii. (b) The new Syrian or 320-grain unit. 
iv. (c) The Pheenician or 224-grain unit. 
v. (d) The syncretic weight-system of the Mishna. 
MEASURES OF LENGTH AND SURFACE. 
vi. The approximate value of the Hebrew cubit. 
vil. Its subdivisions and multiples. 
. Surface measure. 
MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 
ix, Scale of wet and dry measures. 
ephah-bath. 
x. The measures of Scripture. 
Literature. 


See PENTECOST. 


~~ 


The value of the 


i. Introductory. The Sources, monumental and 
literary.—The system of weights and measures 
adopted by a particular nation of antiquity is 
not merely a subject of interest to the metro- 
logist, but is of importance to every student 
of the history and development of the human 
race. In its metrology we have a clue, frequently 
older than anything to be found in its literature, 
to the forces at work in shaping the social and 
economic development of this particular nation, 
and to the influence, it may be, which it was 
able to exercise in its turn. The early economic 
history of a nation or country, in particular, is 
a subject of which in many cases the student of 
metrology holds the key. This is to some extent 
true even of the economic history of the Hebrews, 
notwithstanding the comparative antiquity of their 
literature, and the almost entire absence of monu- 
mental evidence in the shape of actual weights and 
measures. 

An outline of our still imperfect knowledge of 
Hebrew weights and measures may be expected to 
include the following topics :—(1) A presentation 
of the various systems—weight, measures of length, 
and measures of capacity—and of the mutual rela- 
tion of the various denominations within each sys- 
tem; (2) an attempt to determine the absolute 
value or values of each individual weight and 
measure in terms of the British imperial system ; 
and (3) the relation of the Hebrew system in its 
various divisions to the older metrological systems 
of antiquity. Reference will be made only inci- 
dentally to the question of the origin of weights 
and measures in general, and to the inter-relation 
of the various systems,—of the weight standards 
to those of length, and of both to the standards of 
volume,—subjects of equal interest and complexity, 
which belong rather to a scientific treatise on 
metrology. It must suffice at this stage to record 
the fact that most Continental metrologists are 
now agreed as regards the most elaborate of the 
ancient systems, and, it would appear, the source 
of all or almost all existing systems, namely the 
Babylonian, that it was constructed with rigid 
scientific accuracy upon the basis, astronomically 
ascertained, of the unit of length. A cubic vessel, 
a fraction of this unit in the side, furnished the unit 
of volume; the weight of water contained in this 
unit was the unit of weight (see below, $§ vi. ix.). 

The sources from which are derived the materials 
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for such an outline as has just been sketched are 
of two kinds—monumental and literary. The 
former, unfortunately of the most meagre amount, 
consist of actual measures and weights, including 
coins, that have come down to us from the various 
eriods of the national life of the Hebrews. ‘The 
Wier sources are, first of all, the books of the 
Bible, to which the works of Josephus, despite 
numerous inaccuracies, form an invaluable addition, 
owing to the frequent valuation of Jewish measures 
in terms of the contemporary Graeco-Roman system. 
The treatises of the Mishna also contain valuable 
material for the first two centuries of our era. 
Finally, we have the late Greek writers on metro- 
logy, one or two fragments, in particular, showing 
accurate knowledge of the later Jewish system 
(see Hultsch’s Wetrologicorum Scriptorum Leliquie, 
1864). Under both heads, monumental and literary, 
may be classed the metrological data furnished by 
the two great centres of early civilization, Baby- 
lonia and Egypt, on the one hand, and on the other 
by the better-known systems of Greece and Rome. 
At every period of their history the Hebrews 
were alive to the necessity of an accurate system 
of weights and measures, and of an honest handling 
of the same. The earliest literary prophets are 
already found inveighing against the too pliant 
conscience of their contemporaries who made the 
ephah small and the shekel great (Am 8°) ; in other 
words, gave short measure in selling the necessaries 
of life, while weighing the price to be paid against 
a weight that was unduly heavy. Amos’ successors, 
Hosea (127) and Micah (61°), were also led to de- 
nounce the ‘ balance of deceit’ with its ‘ bag of deceit- 
ful weights,’ and the ‘scant ephah which is abomin- 
able.’ Centuries later there is a sad monotony in 
the complaints of the religious teachers regarding 
the prevalent tampering with the ‘just’ weights 
and measures (Pr 11! 161! 20"). The first legislative 
action in the interests of economic righteousness 
in our extant records is found in the Deuteronomic 
legislation (Dt 25'°%), Here the practice of em- 
ploying a double set of weights and measures— 
one above the normal for buying with, and an- 
other below it for selling with—is condemned, and 
‘whole and just,’ z.¢. accurately adjusted, weights 
and measures expressly enforced under promise of 
the Divine blessing. A similar demand tor ‘a just 
balance, just weights, a just ephah, and a just 
hin,’ is emphasized in the Law of Holiness (Ly 
19*!-) and in an important passage of Ezekiel’s 
ideal constitution, to which attention will after- 
wards be called (Ezk 45°"). The latest legislation 
even went so far as to order the periodical clean- 
ing of the weights, scales, and measures, lest their 
true value and capacity should be impaired by 
the adhesion of foreign substances (Baba bathra 
v. 10f.). : 
THE HEBREW WEIGHT -SysTEM.—ii. (a) The 
Babylonian or 252-grain unit.—Just as the natural 
proportions of the human body furnished the 
earliest measures of length (see below, § vi.), so 
man in all probability ‘made his earliest essays 
in weighing by means of the seeds of plants 
which nature had placed ready to his hand as 
counters and weights’ (Ridgeway, Origin of 
Metallic Currency and Weight Standards, 387) 
By the beginning of the third millennium B.c 
however, both the Babylonians and the Egyptians 
had left this primitive system far behind them. 
The former, in particular, as early as B.c. 3000 
and probably long before, had elaborated a metro- 
logical system which, in its scientific basis and 
inter-relation of standards, bears a strikine resem- 
: g rese 
blance to the metric system of the Continent (see 
art. BABYLONIA, vol. i. p. 218f.). The importance 
of the Babylonian system for our present stud 
is due to the fact, first clearly revealed in ie 


a) 


Tel el-Amarna correspondence, that the early 
civilization of Canaan was, in all essentials, of 
Babylonian origin. The grounds on which the 
older metrologists, such as Boeckh and Brandis, 
had long before inferred that the Babylonian 
weight-system had penetrated to Syria and Pales- 
tine, and the conclusive proof of the accuracy of 
this inference afforded by the Amarna tablets, 
have been given in the opening section of the 
article MONEY (vol. iii. p. 418), and need not be re- 
peated here. It is essential, therefore, to under- 
stand the principle upon which this system was 
Cane This was the now familiar sexa- 
gesimal principle, characteristic of the Babylonian 
scheme of numeration, the number 60 holding in 
this scheme the place of 10 in our decimal system. 
Thus 111 isnot, as with us, 107+ 10+1, but 60% + 60+ 
1, or 3661. Our division of the hour into 60 minutes, 
each of 60 seconds, it need hardly be said, is a direct 
legacy from the banks of the Euphrates. The unit 
of weight in the developed system was the mina 
(written ideographically MA.NA, and therefore 
presumably of Sumerian origin, though possibly 
Semitic), the Heb. 739 maneh (so AV Ezk 45", 
elsewhere ‘pound’) and the Gr. wé. The next 
higher denomination, its sixty-fold, was the talent 
(Heb. 172, apparently the gaggaru of the Amarna 
letters, in Greek rd\ayrov), while below the mina 
was its ;;th, the shekel (shiklu, Heb. 5px, from 
shakalu, ‘to weigh,’ hence rendered in Greek by 
orarnp from torn in the same sense, and trans- 
literated by ciy\os). The scale may be graphically 
represented thus— : 
1 talent=60 minas =3600 shekels. 
1 mina = 60 a 

In the early temple-accounts, dating from B.C. 
2000, recently recovered from Telloh in Southern 
Babylonia, there occurs a subdivision of the shekel 
into 180 shké or grains of wheat, which was after- 
wards discarded. This subdivision into 60 x 3 parts 
is of conrse an adaptation to the sexagesimal 
system ; but it is worth noting that the prehistorical 
or natural Babylonian shekel, as it may be called, 
cannot have been far off the weight of 180 wheat- 
grains. If the weight of a grain of wheat be taken 
at the usual estimate of *70-'72 of a grain Troy 
(originally a grain of barley, according to Ridge- 
way, op. cit. 180 ff.), 180 such grains come to 126- 
130 Troy grains, which is precisely the weight of 
the shekel as given by the existing stone weights 
(see below). As there can be little doubt that the 
use of the balance was first employed for the 
precious metals, the shekel, as its name denotes, 
was almost certainly the earliest unit of weight, 
as it continued to be, to the exclusion of the mina, 
in the earlier Hebrew literature (ef. MONEY, vol. 
ll. p. 420° for illustrations). 

When we pass to the determination of the 
value of the shekel and the higher denominations 
in the Babylonian system, we find that this branch 
of metrology has been almost revolutionized by 
the discovery in recent years of a few very ancient 
inscribed stone weights from the earliest centres of 
civilization in Southern Babylonia. The evidence 
of these weights may best be represented in tabular 
form. For full description (with illustrations) refer- 
ence must be made to the numerous essays of the 
discoverer, Dr. C. F. Lehmann (see Literature at end 
of article), esp. to Das alibabylonische Mass- und 
Gewichtssystem, etc., Leiden, 1893. 

Here we have unexpected evidence that the 
double standard, familiar enough in the weights of 
the Assyrian period, in which each denomination 
(mina, shekel, etc.) of the one set weighed was 
twice the weight of the same denomination of the 
other set, was in existence at a very early period, 
for the weights in question date from B.c. 3000- 
2500. Weights of the former class are said to be 
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on the heavy standard, those of the latter on the 
light standard. Weight B, it will be found, repre- 


Weight of 
weight in resultant 


grammes, | _™1na In 
grammes, 


: Actual 
Description of Weight. 


Oval stone, about 4 in. long, 
with inscription in Sum- 
erjan, ‘+ mina, true weight,’ 
etc. < . ‘ . : 

Similar to A in form and ma- 
terial. _ Inscription uncer- 
tain. Clearly 4 of the fore- 
going, ord mina . é ; 

Longish barrel-shaped stone 
of same hard greenstone as 
A and B. ‘2 mina, true 
weight; palace of Nabusu- 
mesir, priest of Marduk’ 

Cone-shaped stone, with long 
inscription in Babylonian. 
‘1 mina, true weight—copy 
of weight or standard eof 
Dungi . . . by Nebuchad- 
nezzar .. . king of Babylon’ 

[about 18 grains lost by 
fracture of the stone, 
originally 15,105 grains 
=979°5 grammes] . . 


244°8 489°6 


81°87 


164°3 492°9 


878-3 979°5 i 


sents the average mina of the Jight standard, viz. 
491°2 grammes=7580 grains. The corresponding 
mina of the heavy standard is therefore 982-4 
grammes = 15,160 grains. The following table 
gives the values of the complete scale :— 


VALUES OF THE EARLIEST BABYLONIAN WEIGHTS. 
HEavy. 
Shekel 5 A 2522 grains 
Mina=60 shekels 15,160 
circa 2k \b. avoir. 
Talent =60 minas =3600 shekels, 
CUrca NSO bv avoir. 955.00) 55 ef 

These new values are considerably less in the 
higher denominations than those previously 
adopted in metrological studies, which were based 
on the evidence of numerous lion and duck weights 
of a much later pericd from the ruins of Babylon 
and Nineveh, yielding minas of 15,600 (heavy) and 
7800 grains (light standard), and shekels of 260 and 
130 grains respectively. From the fact that several 
of the bronze lion weights bear inscriptions con- 
taining, inter alia, the phrase ‘1 mina, § mina, etc., 
of the king,’ it has hecome customary to describe 
these as belonging to the royal standard, to dis- 
tinguish them from the earlier or common standard. 
In addition to these two standards, Dr. Lehmann 
has ‘brought forward evidence, to which we pro- 
pose to add presently, to show that the common 
standard at some early period received an increase 
of 5 per cent., yielding minas of circa 16,000 and 
8000 grains respectively. Whether or not this in- 
crease was intended to be confined to payments 
made to the royal treasury cannot be ascertained, 
but there is monumental evidence that Darius 
Hystaspis added just this percentage to the weights 
of his time (see the inscribed weight published by 
Budge, PSBA (1888), pp. 464-466 ; Lehmann, Ver- 
handlungen d. berliner Gesell. f. Anthropologie, 
etc. 1889, p. 273). Hye 

Returning now to the original mina of 15,160 
(7580) grains, and shekel of 252 (126) grains, we find 
from a comparative study of the weight-systems 
of antiquity that the advancing tide of Babylonian 
civilization carried them to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, from whence they passed, in a 
bewildering variety of forms, to almost every 
civilized country. Thus, when the first Ptolemy 


Lienr. 
1263 grains * 
fOSO 
cor. 1q'z |b. avoir. 


” 


* This is only 3 grains heavier than the English sovereign, 
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reorganized the metric system of his new kingdom, 
he introduced the light mina of 7580 grains as 
the standard trade weight of Egypt. This mina, 
again, is exactly 14 times the Roman pound, or 
libra, of 5053 grains, which is one-third of the cor- 
responding heavy mina. The available evidence, 
further, goes to show that the shekel of 252 grains 
was the unit for the weighing of gold adopted 
by the Hebrews, as-it was the gold as well as 
the trade unit of Babylonia—as has been assumed 
in the article MONEY (see table, vol. iii. p. 419%), 
although, in the light of recent discoveries, to be 
related in the sequel, and of the preference of the 
priestly legislation of the Pentateuch for the 
Pheenician or silver standard of the same table, 
the assumption of that article requires to be some- 
what qualified. Still, when we compare the state- 
ment of the Hebrew historian as to the amount 
of Hezekiah’s indemnity imposed by Sennacherib, 
so far as the amount of gold is concerned, viz. 30 
talents (2 K 18), with the latter’s official account 
(see Schrader, AJB ii. p. 95), where precisely the 
same amount is recorded, we are bound to infer 
the identity of the Hebrew and Babylonian talent 
of gold. ‘Then there is the statement of Josephus 
with reference to the weight (300 minas) of the 
beam of solid gold taken by Crassus from the 
temple treasury: 7 6€ wva map huiv icxver Nirpas 
600 jAuov (Ant. XIV. vii. 1 [Niese, § 106]). This 
gives a weight of 25 Roman libras, or 12,630 grains, 
for the mina of 50 shekels, and 2523 grains for the 
shekel, or alternatively 1263 grains for the mina 
of 100 shekels (for this division see below). In 
either case, the result is the familiar shekel of the 
early Babylonian system. This yields a Hebrew 
gold monetary talent of 60 minas or 758,000 grains 
(c. 108 lb. avoir.). But another statement of 
Josephus shows that at least an article made of 
gold might have its weight stated in other terms ; 
for he gives the weight of the golden candlestick, 
which was a talent according to Ex 25°, as 100 
minas (“vas éxarév), adding: ‘“EBpato peév Kododor 
klyxapes (2.6. 123], els 6¢ riy “HAAguexyy peraBaddouevov 
yA@rrav onualver rddavTov (Ant. Ill. vi. 7 [§ 144)]). 
The mina of this passage is clearly distinct from 
the mina of the passage just cited, viz. ziy of 
758,000 grains, or 7580, which is the light Baby- 
lonian trade mina of 60 shekels of 1264 grains, as 
shown in the table, § ii. above. This explana- 
tion, suggested for the first time, has the merit of 
preserving the consistency of Josephus as regards 
the weight of the Hebrew gold talent. On the 
other hand, inasmuch as the weights of gold and 
silver in the Priests’ Code are expressly stated to 
have been on the standard of the so-called ‘shekel 
of the sanctuary’ (see next §, and MONEY, vol. iii. p. 
422), or Phoenician shekel of 2244 grains, 3000 of 
which yield a talent of 673,500 grains, the explana- 
tion of the passage adopted in the previous article 
(.c.), that the 100 minas are Attic minas of 6735 
grains, is perhaps to be preferred, even at the 
expense of the Jewish historian’s consistency, and 
despite the fact that the Roman-Attic mina in his 
day weighed considerably less (see § v. below). 
These considerations, at least, show the difficulty 
of arriving at definite results in the absence of 
monumental data. 

The persistence, side by side, of the two stand- 
ards, the heavy and the light, explains how the 
heavy mina might by one writer be taken as con- 
taining 50 heavy shekels, by another as containing 
100 light shekels. Thus it is that the weight of 
Solomon’s smaller shields is given in 1 K 10” as 
three (heavy) minas,* but in the parallel passage 


* The mina (73) is here first met with in OT. Elsewhere 
only Bzr 269, Neh 771f. (in all three passages rendered ‘pound’ 
in EV), Ezk 4512 where it is transliterated ‘maneh,’ and Dn 


5250-27, 


123°274 grains. 
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(2 Ch 918) as 300 (light) shekels, assuming, that is, 
that the text of both passages is intact. If the ex- 
planation given elsewhere (MONEY, vol. iii. p. 421”) 
of the new denomination, darkemon, found only 
in the historical work, Chronicles — Ezra —Nehe- 
miah, is correct, that we have here a Hebraized 
form of the Greek dpayu7, we have further con- 
firmation of the prevalence in the Persian and 
early Greek periods of the light, in preference to 
the heavy, shekel. The weight of 1000 drachms 
(AV ‘drams,’ RV ‘daries,’ Ezr 87), for example, 
is undoubtedly 1000 of the light Perso-Babylonian 
shekel on the royal standard, viz. 130 grains (see 
above), the theoretical value of the Persian daric. 
The same weight is most probably intended by 
the unique expression employed to indicate the 
weight of Absalom’s hair, viz. ‘200 shekels after 
the king’s weight’ (327 jaya* 2S 14%). The con- 
text of this verse is now regarded as a, post-exilic 
addition to the original narrative (Budde, Thenius- 
Lohr, H. P. Smith); and, since the phrase is paral- 
lel to the legends on the lion weights of Nineveh, 
we may safely understand the shekel in question 
to be the light Persian unit of 130 grains, giving a 
total weight of 26,000 grains, or 32 lb. avoirdupois. 
If the legend of Bel and the Dragon, as is 
possible, had its home in Egypt, the ‘30 minas of 
pitch’ in this curious story (v.27 LXX) are the 
Ptolemaic trade minas, which we have seen to be 
identical with the light mina of the earliest Baby- 
lonian weights; and thus we return at the close 
of this section to the point from which we set out. 
ili. (6) The new Syrian or 320-grain unit.—Refer- 
ence has already been made to the interesting 
fact that the tribute of the vassal-states of Syria 
and Palestine in the reign of Thothmes II. (¢. 1500 
B.C.) when expressed in terms of the Egyptian 
weight-system, based on the keé with its decimal 
multiple, the deben or wten, runs to irregular 
numbers and even fractions of the ket, whereas 
its original weight must have been hundreds and 
thousands of shekels. Various attempts have been 
made recently (see Brugsch, 7. f. Aegypt. Sprache, 
1889, 22ff., 87ff., Z. f. Hthnologie, 1889, 361i. ; 
Lehmann, Verhandl. d. berl. Ges. f. Anthropologie, 
1889, 272f.; Hultsch, Gewichte d. Altertwms, 25 f., 
119f.) to determine the value of the shekel or 
shekels by which this tribute was weighed. These 
attempts, however, can yield but doubtful results, 
owing, for one thing, to the considerable range in 
the value of the ket, as shown by actual weights. 
Thus, to take a simple illustration, in Thothmes’ 
34th year ‘the tribute of the provinces of the land 
of Retennu [Syria]’ was in ‘gold 55 deben 8 ket’ 
(Petrie, Hist. of Eqypt, ii. 118). Now, if we take 
the ket as fixed by Lepsius, Hultsch, and others at 
140 grains, it will be found that 558 ket represent 
620 shekels of 126 grains, or 600 shekels of 130-2 
grains, on the ‘royal’ or later daric standard, 
without a remainder in either case. On the other 
hand, we have only to take 143°35 grains as a mean 
value of actual ket weights to get 558 ket =80,000 
grains, or 10 light minas of the common norm, raised 
5 per cent. as explained above. We have been led 
to this result by fresh evidence, unknown to the 
writers just cited, to which we now turn. In the 


ANCIENT HEBREW WEIGHT (A) FROM SAMARIA, 


spring of 1890 Dr. Chaplin purchased at Nablus a 
small shuttle-shaped stone weight, here reproduced 


* Literally, ‘after (the standard of) the kine’s stone? 
the Hebrew, like the early Babylonian, weights were Ano! 
shown by the fact that j2 is elsewhere frequently used in oT 
in the sense of ‘a weight’; cf. Ly 1936, Dt 2513, Pr 1611 ete 


on either side of which were engraved a number of 
early Heb. characters. The correct decipherment 
and interpretation of these gave rise to a somewhat 
heated controversy in various periodicals, in which 
Professors Robertson Smith, Sayce, Driver, and 
others took part (see PH FSt, 1890, 267 ; 1891, 69; 
1893, 22; 1894, 220, 284 ff. ; 1895, 187 ff.). With the 
help of other inscribed weights still more recently 
discovered by Dr. Bliss in Southern Palestine, one 
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ANCIENT HEBREW WEIGHTS FROM SOUTHERN PALESTINE. 


of the two doubtful words on the Chaplin weight 
is now made out with tolerable certainty to 
be 433, a Heb. word from the same root as the 
Arabic nusf, meaning ‘half,’ first suggested by 
Professor Euting in 1890 (in Kénig’s Einlezt. in 
d. AT, 425). The second doubtful word (5), on 
which the controversy mainly turned, is apparently 
an abbreviation of the familiar 5px (Conder, PE F'S¢, 
1891, 69; Clermont-Ganneau, 2). 1899, 208, and, 
more decidedly, Recueil darchéol. orientale, iv. 
(1900) 24ff., where a full discussion of these early 
weights will be found), the limited space available 
perhaps causing the omission of the p. The evi- 
dence of the Chaplin and other weights, five in all, 
may best be presented in tabular form thus— 


EARLY INSCRIBED HEBREW WEIGHTS. 


Weight of 
resultant 
heavy 
shekel 
in grains, 


Actual 
weight 
in grains. 


Description of Weight. 


A | Small shuttle-shaped weight 
of hematite from Samaria, 
with inscriptions 433 yan 

Spl yan [2 nezeph—} 

shekel]. Illustr. PHF St, 

1890, 267; 1894, 287. 

B | A perforated ‘bead’ of red- 

dish-yellow stone from Ana- 

thoth inscribed 433. Actual 
weight 134 grains; before 
perforation approximately 

156 grains (tb. 1893, 32f., 

257; illust. Clermont-Gan- 

neau, op. cit. 26). 

C | Small dome-shaped weight of 
reddish stone from Tell 
Zakariya, inscribed js} 
(Bliss, PHF'S€, 1899, 107 f. ; 
illust. 7b. plate 7). 

[s similar weights; one of 


313°6 


ee 156°8 


156 312 


157°5 315 


white limestone, the other 
of ‘light reddish’ stone, 


: 146°7 
| with the same legend as B 


139 


293 
278 


coho) 


and ©. Same provenance 
as C (Bliss, ib. 183, with 
illust.). 


! 


The last two, of soft limestone, are evidently 
much worn, and may be neglected in favour of the 
better preserved specimens in our determination of 
the unit here disclosed. Starting from the more 
extended inscription of the Chaplin weight, the 
characters of which point to an 8th cent. date, we 
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note, first of all, the influence of the Babylonian 
double standard. This alone explains how this 
tiny weight can be at once the fourth of a whole 
shekel and the same fraction of a half-shekel, 
assuming that this is the true sense of nezeph 
(see Clermont-Ganneau, op. cit. 30f.). Further, 
although of hard hematite, the condition of the 
Inscription shows that it has lost a trifle of its 
original value, which must have been not less than 
40 grains, As it represents a quarter (ef. the 
PY y2) or quarter-shekel of Saul’s servant, 1 S 98), 
this gives 160 grains for the light shekel, the half 
or nezgeph of the corresponding heavy shekel of 
320 grains—a result entirely in harmony with the 
original values of weights B and C. The great 
importance of these new discoveries lies in the 
fact that we have here a shekel hitherto unknown 
in Palestine. Indeed it appears to have been un- 
known to metrologists until discovered in numer- 
ous examples by Flinders Petrie in Naukratis and 
neighbourhood (Petrie, Nawkratis, pt. i. 78, 85f.; 
Tanis, pt. ii. 84, 91f.; cf. his art. ‘Weights and 
Measures’ in Encyc. Brit.2 xxiv. 487f.). The 
standard of these weights is named the ‘80-grain 
standard’ by Petrie, who regards it as derived 
from ‘the Assyrian 5 or 10 shekel weight, binarily 
divided and used as an independent unit,’ since 
128 grains x 10+4 gives 320 grains. While differing 
with reluctance from so distinguished a metrolo- 
gist, the writer still adheres to the conclusion he 
had come to before having an opportunity of con- 
sulting the Naukratis and Tanis volumes, viz. that 
the new Palestinian weights are derived directly 
from the Babylonian mina of 16,000-8000 grains, 
the origin of which has already been fully ex- 
plained. The shekels of these minas, of course, 
yield 266-133 grains, on the sexagesimal system ; 
but in the West this system never supplanted 
what must be regarded as the earlier decimal 
system. Hitherto it has been usual, it is true, to 
assume that the Hebrews in early times adopted 
the sexagesimal system in its entirety—the talent 
containing 60 minas of 60 shekels each (so even by 
our most recent authority on Hebrew archeology, 
Nowack, Heb. Arch. 1. 208); but proof of this 
view is entirely wanting. For the attempt to 
obtain it from the corrupt MT and the EV render- 
ing of Ezk 45! ‘twenty shekels, five and twenty 
shekels, fifteen shekels [=60 shekels] shall be your 
maneh,’ is grammatically and otherwise inadmis- 
sible. The only possible remedy for this passage 
is, with all recent critics, to accept the reading 
of the codex A of the LXX, and render: ‘five 
(shekels) shall be five, and ten shekels ten, and 
fifty shekels shall be your mina’; 7.¢. the weights 
in everyday use, like the measures referred to in 
the verses preceding and following, shall be neither 
more nor less than the standard value. 

In the West, then, we hold that from the first 
a compromise was effected between the decimal 
and sexagesimal systems, and that, while the less 
frequently used talent of 60 minas was retained, 
the ‘raised’ minas of 16,000 and 8000 grains were 
divided by 50 to yield shekels of 320 and 160 grains. 
The fact to which Petrie calls attention (Nazw- 
kratis, i. 85£.), that the Egyptian weights of this 
standard are of large size, averaging 2000 grains, 
— Petrie’s weights, Nos. 483, 486, 1282, 1286, 
the largest found, are all c. 8000 grains,—seems to 
tell in favour of. the derivation here proposed 
and against the derivation from a smaller unit. 
Petrie, however, is of the opinion, to which we 
were led independently after repeated attempts to 
find the shekel of the Syrian tribute lists, that the 
shekel in question is to be found in this new 80- 
grain unit, which he therefore proposes ‘to call in 
future the Hittite standard’ (Zanis, ii. 92). On 
the whole, however, a safer nomenclature would be 


the Syrian standard ; and certainly the unit must be 
raised, in deference to the unequivocal testimony 
of the Chaplin weight, to 160 or 320 grains. The 
result, then, of the recent discoveries is to show 
that from the 16th to the 6th cent. B.c. a light 
shekel was in use in Syria and Egypt of the value 
of 160 grains, which was at the same time the half 
of a corresponding heavy shekel of 320 grains, 
each being ;4, of minas of 8000 grains (14 Ib. avoir.) 
and 16,000 grains (2? 1b.) respectively. Further, this 
mina of the 320-grain or Syrian standard continued 
in use in Syria down to the Christian era: witness 
the inscribed weights from Antioch and neigh- 
bourhood, described by Brandis (Das Miinz-, Muas- 
und Gewichtssystem Vorderasiens, 156 ff.), one of 
which bears the interesting legend BAZIAEQ> 
ANTIOXOY OHOY EIMIPANOY MNA, and weighs 
7960 grains. The smallness of the Palestine 
weights points, like the tribute lists, to the use 
of this unit for weighing the precious metals ; 
while the large size of the Naukratis weights shows 
that in Egypt it was rather used ‘ for domestic and 
common purposes’ (Petrie). So far, then, as our 
present evidence goes, we may conclude that this 
ancient unit was in use for all transactions along- 
side of the Phcenician unit, next to be discussed, 
until displaced by the latter after the Exile, 
largely, no doubt, owing to the influence of 
Ezekiel and the Priests’ Code, both these authori- 
ties contemplating the latter as the only official 
unit. It is worth noting, finally, as a notable 
example of the trustworthiness of tradition, that 
Maimonides in his ope mada, a commentary on 
the Mishna treatise Shekalim, records that the 
early Heb. shekel weighed 320 grains of barley 
(i.e. Troy grains), and was supplanted in the time 
of the second temple by the sela‘ (ybp), the Heb. 
equivalent of the tetradrachm or heavy Pheen. 
shekel (see Surenhusius’ summary in his preface to 
the treatise in question, Mishna, i. 177). 

iv. (c) The Phenician or 224-grain wnit.—Pre- 
vious to the discovery of the weights described in 
the foregoing section, the only Heb. unit monu- 
mentally attested was the shekel of the coins of the 
revolts, generally but wrongly known as the Mac- 
cabeean shekel. The usual explanation of the 
origin of this widely-spread unit (the theoretical 
value of which may be put at 2244 grains, with effec- 
tive weight averaging 218-220 grains) as a silver 
unit from the Babylonian gold shekel of 252 grains, 
on the ratio of gold to silver as 13}: 1, has been 
given under Money (iii. 419"). Hultsch, on the 
other hand (Gewichte d. Altertums, 7, et passin), 
finds its origin in Egypt, the shekel of 224 grains 
being #; of a mina of 60 shekels, each of the value 
4 ket (140 grains x $ x 60+50=224). It is possible, 
however, that the Phoenician 224-grain shekel is 
to be derived from the Syrian 160-grain shekel 
described in the previous section. We have only 
to assume that in the West gold stood to silver 
in the more convenient ratio of 14:1; the gold 
shekel of 160 grains would then be worth ten 
silver shekels of 224 grains each, since 160 x 14 
=224x10. This is at least preferable te Ridge- 
way’s theory based on an assumed ratio between 
the metals of 17:1 (Origin of Currency, 287). 

In any case we have to deal with an exceed- 
ingly ancient unit, for an Egyptian weight in- 
scribed with the name of Ampi, a priest of the 
10th dynasty (c. 2300 B.c.), and marked as 10 units, 
weighs 2188 grains (Griffith, PSBA xiv. 445), 
yielding a unit of 218°8 grains, which can scarcely 
be other than the Pheen. shekel of 218-224 grains. 
Its prevalence in Palestine from the earliest histori- 
cal period need not be doubted, as it may be con- 
fidently assumed to have been the silver, if not, 
also, the trade shekel of the Phoenician traders in 
Canaan, whose name Canaanite (13732) came latterly 
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to signify ‘merchant’ in general (Zec 11” 4 {(LXX], 
Pr 31% ete.). It must therefore have existed side 
by side with the 320 (160)-grain shekel above de- 
scribed. Like the other units of Western Asia, the 
Pheen. unit had its heavy and light shekels of 2244 
and 112} grains respectively. Fifty of the former 
or 100 of the latter went to the heavy mina of 
11,225 grains (c. 12 1b. avoir.), and 60 minas, as else- 
where, to the talent (see table, vol. iii. p. 419”). It 
is manifestly the shekel intended by Ezekiel (45”), 
who first mentions the subdivision into 20 gerahs 
—a term apparently adopted from the Babylonian, 
giruw being the name of a small silver coin (?) of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s time, and identified by the 
Alexandrian translators with the Greek 6fodos 
(see, further, MONEY, vol. iii. p. 422). The Priests’ 
Code likewise seems to contemplate its adoption 
for every transaction with the balance, certainly 
for silver and gold (Ex 38%), spices (307), and 
copper (cf. 38°? with Ly 27%). This is confirmed 
by the evidence of the Mishna to the weights of 
the first two centuries of our era (see next §). 
That the heavy shekel of 220-224 grains, and no 
other, can be the ‘shekel of the sanctuary,’ or 
‘sacred shekel,’ we have endeavoured to prove else- 
where (/.c.). The ‘20 shekels of bread’ of Ezk 4° 
are doubtless of this standard, probably also the 
talents of iron of 1 Ch 297; while for the brass and 
iron of Goliath’s armour (1 8 177) we have the 
choice of the Pheen. and of the new Syrian shekel. 

v. (d) The syncretic weight-system of the Mishna. 
—It has been sutfliciently explained elsewhere 
(MONEY, iii. 426 ff.) how, after the Roman con- 
quest of the East, the drachm of the Greek 
monetary system became interchangeable with 
the Roman denarius, reduced in weight, first 
to 60, and then by Nero to 524 grains, when it 
differed but little trom the quarter-shekel of 544 
grains, effective weight. Now, since the denarius 
was a fixed fractional part of the Roman pound, 
being ;; of the libra and therefore 4 of the uncia, 
the denarius-drachm was found to be not only 
useful as money, but exceedingly convenient as a 
weight. Thus it came to form the unit of the 
latest Jewish weight-system as reflected in the 
Mishna. Its divisions and multiples are a tribute 
to the adaptive genius of the Jewish people, com- 
bining, as they do, elements from the systems of 
Pheenicia, Greece, and Rome, which all had their 
meeting-ground in the Palestine of the first century. 
The denarius-drachm itself was named the ziz 
(11), and retained the division into six obols (ay2). 
Two denarii made a (light) shekel, four a tetra- 
drachm (yz), the ancient Heb. (heavy) shekel, of 
which 25, or 100 zéz, went to the mina. Teor the 
last the old Heb. term 739 was retained, eg. a 
mina of flesh (Sanhed. viii. 2), of figs (Peah viii. 5), 
of wool (Khadlin xi. 2). In the two passages last 
cited, and elsewhere, we meet with the pérds (ons) 
or half-mina. This term most scholars now agree 
in finding—as first suggested by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau—in the PeERES and U-PHARSIN of Dn 
5°S- >, the mysterious writing on the wall signify- 
ing, not asin RVm ‘numbered, numbered, weighed 
and divisions,’ but ‘a mina, a mina, a shekel, and 
half-minas.’ The system above sketched may be 
presented thus, omitting the lowest cenomination— 


Tue LAtTest JEwisu Wericut-SystEm, 


ti Denarius-drachm 1 52} gre. 

bpxy Shekel * 2 Gl 105 ,, 
ybp Tetradrachm 4 M2 i 210 ,, 
732 Mina 100 «500 (85 52501 


” 


2D Talent 6000 3000 1500 60 1 315,0002 
Notes.—! 7.¢. 12 oz. avoir. 2 i.e, 45 Ib. 


” 


* The old term ‘shekel’ was henceforth confined to tl F 
half-shekel, formerly 112 grains; cf. the name of the renee 
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The importance of this late Jewish system for 
our previous investigations lies in the fact that it 
supplies the evidence, for which one looks in vain 
in the older Heb. literature, that the Phen. weight- 
system has the best claim to be regarded as that 
on which Jewish trade was conducted not only in 
the first two centuries of our era, but for several 
centuries before. It was natural that the mina of 
this system should be identified with the libra or 
pound of the Roman weight-system. The latter 
occurs in the NT only in Jn 12? 19% (EV ‘pound,’ 
Mrpa, whence the x72") of the Mishna, also occasion- 
ally poxyy 732). The talent (Rev 16”, cf. Josephus, 
BJ vy. vi. 3 [§ 270] raravraio. wérpar) of 315,000 
grains when doubled, .e. when taken not as 3000 
light but as 3000 heavy shekels or tetradrachms, 
was tariffed on the Roman system as 125 libras, 
as is testified by a weight with the inscription 
PONDO CXXV TALENTVM SICLORYM II (3000 shekels, 
the m for 1000 being omitted), and confirmed by 
Epiphanius. A large stone weight found at Jeru- 
salem in 1891 (PEF'St, 1892, 289f.), said to weigh 
41,900 grammes (c. 646,000 grains), is evidently a 
heavy talent on this system. 

To sum up the result of the foregoing sections, 
evidence has been adduced for the existence, side 
by side, in the earlier period of Heb. history of 
three distinct units of weight—the Babylonian 252- 
grain unit, the new Syrian 320-grain unit, and, 
the best attested of all, the Phcenician 224-grain 
unit, each with its corresponding light unit of 
126, 160, and 112 grains respectively. The second 
probably did not survive the Exile; while the last, 
in the end, gained the day over both its com- 
petitors. 

HEBREW MEASURES OF LENGTH.—vi. Approzi- 
mate value of the Hebrew cubit.—The most wide- 
spread of all metrical denominations are those 
measures of leneth which have been derived from 
certain parts of the human body—the fingerbreadth 
or digit, the handbreadth or palm, the cubit 
(kvBcrov, cubitum, the elbow), or the length of the 
forearm from the elbow to the tip of the middle 
finger. The equally convenient ‘foot,’ however, 
is foreign to the Heb. system. By the Gr. met- 
rologists of the empire the digit was regarded as 
the unit : 6 ddkruAes mpSrés éeotw worep Kal 7 movas 
ert T&v dpiudy, so writes Julian of Ascalon (ap. 
Hultsch, Metrol. Script. Reliquice, i. 200), who 
proceeds to give the usual denominations of the 
system in use in his time in Palestine, disclosing 
the well-nigh universal division of the cubit into 
6 palms, each of 4 digits (for exceptions to this 
division see below). The comparative frequency 
of the references to the cubit in the OT, however, 
warrant us in regarding it as the unit of the Heb. 
system. Before proceeding to the investigation of 
the length of the cubit, it may be noted at this 
stage that the Hebrews in their measurements 
employed both the measuring-rod (7729 739 Ezk 403 
ete., LXX and NT xddauos, Rev 11! 21) and the 
measuring-line (7799 12 Jer 31°; also win 1 K 7%, 
Jer 527! [AV wrongly ‘fillet’]). The latter was 
probably used for the larger measurements, one 
such being mentioned in the Mishna as of 50 cubits 
in length (Hrubin v. 4). 

The evidence of the OT goes to show that the 
Hebrews, before and after the Exile, were familiar 
with two cubits of different lengths. First of all, 
we find the bed or sarcophagus of Og, the king of 
Bashan, measured according to ‘the ecubit of a 
man’ (ex nex2 Dt 3", ef. Rev 212"); in other words, 
according to the then customary, everyday cubit 
(cf. the similar expressions in the original of 287%, 


Shekalim, dealing with the payment of the temple tax of half a 


shekel. In Galilee, however, the term yop was applied to the 


latter, hence in the Mishna the Galilean scla’ is always said ta 
be equal to } the seda’ of Judwa. 
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Is8!, Rev 13'8 etc.). When we consider, in the second 
place, that the early chapters of Deuteronomy are 
almost certainly later than the eighteenth year of 
Josiah, and therefore within the period embraced 
by the lifetime of Ezekiel, we are led to identify 
the ‘cubit of a man’ of the passage cited with the 
cubit in everyday use among Ezekiel’s contem- 
poraries. This prophet, in a passage of the first 
importance for our investigation, informs us that 
the measurements of the temple of his vision are 
not on the standard of the then generally used 
cubit, but after a cubit longer than the latter by a 
handbreadth (Ezk 405, ef. 43%3).* Now, since the 
proportions and arrangements of Ezekiel’s temple 
are in all essential particulars identical with those 
of the temple of Solomon, the prophet’s aim in the 
use of this longer cubit can hardly be other than 
to ensure that his temple shall be a replica of the 
older Solomonic temple. That this, rather than 
the possible alternative that Ezekiel is here intro- 
ducing a new cubit on the Babylonian standard 
(so Haupt in SBOT, ‘Ezekiel,’ 179f.), is the 
correct inference from the passage before us, is 
confirmed by the remark of the Chronicler that 
the dimensions of Solomon’s temple were deter- 
mined by cubits ‘after the former measure’ (2 Ch 
3°). Ezekiel and the Chronicler, then, are our 
authorities for the conclusion that the cubit in 
ordinary use, both before and after the Exile, was 
shorter by a handbreadth than the cubit employed, 
for building purposes at least, in the reign of 
Solomon. In view, further, of the all but un- 
varying tradition, confirmed by the practice else- 
where, as shown above, that the ordinary cubit 
contained six palms or handbreadths, we are left 
to infer that the Solomonic building eubit was a 
cubit of seven handbreadths. 

When we look for further light on this point to 
the ancient home of all scientific metrology, the 
result is disappointing. As early as B.c. 3000, the 
era of Gudea, the Babylonians had discarded the 
more primitive or natural system of lineal measures 
for a rigidly scientific system, constructed, like the 
rest of their metrology, on a sexagesimal basis. 
On this system fresh light has recently been 
thrown by the recovery of two early scales of 
linear measurement, engraved upon statues of 
Gudea, from Telloh in Southern Babylonia (see 
details by C. F. Lehmann in Verhandl. d. berliner 
Gesell. f. Anthropologie, 1889, 288 ff. ; 1896, 453 ff. ; 
Das altbabyl. Maas- und Gewichtssystem, 52 tf. 
A short summary with illustration is given by 
Haupt in Toy’s ‘ Ezekiel’ [SGOT 179f.]; cf. art. 
BABYLONIA, vol. i. p. 218”). The more perfect of 
the two scales is divided by transverse lines into six- 
teen subdivisions, each a trifle over 2 in. in length, 
fifteen of which are considered to represent a 
quarter of the double cubit, which, as we know 
from the tablet of Senkereh (WAT iv.” 37), con- 
stituted the unit of the linear system. This 
double cubit, then, contained 60 of the wbanw or 
fingerbreadths of Gudea’s scale, or about 394 in., 
which gives a single cubit of 30 digits, or 193 in. 
Five digits on this system are supposed to have 
gone to the handbreadth, of which 6 formed. the 
cubit. In addition to this cubit there appears to 
have been a so-called royal cubit of 33 digits 
(Herod. i. 178), or 21% in. In all periods of 
Babylonian history the size of the square bricks 
for building purposes remained constant at 13 
in., which is 2 of Gudea’s cubit or 3 of the royal 
cubit, and is termed by Continental metrologists 
the Babylonian foot. The primitive Hebrew 

* Thi i wever, is not, as our EV would lead one 
to i ae ropueh a ‘great cubit’ (see 418 RVm). 
But the original is here confessedly unintelligible. 


+ The whole system of Babylonian weights and measures is 
based, according to Lehmann, who has made this subject 


specially his own, on the double cubit (394 in.) of Gudea’s scale, 


measures appear to have remained uninfluenced 
by this more artificial system. 

On the other hand, when we turn to the other 
centre of early civilization in the East, we find in 
Egypt a system presenting an exact correspond- 
ence with what we have so far learned of the 
chief Hebrew measure of length (see esp. F. L. 
Griffith, ‘Notes on Egyptian Weights and Mea- 
sures’ in PSBA xiv. [1892] p. 403 tt). Here two 
cubits were in use from the earliest times—the 
‘short’ cubit of 6 and the ‘royal’ cubit of 7 
handbreadths. Happily, the survival of actual 
cubit-rods and the measurements of the pyramids 
and other ancient mcnuments have made it pos- 
sible to determine the length of the royal cubit 
with sufficient accuracy for ordinary purposes 
as 20°63 in. (Petrie, Hncyc. Brit.® xxiv. 483*; cf. 
Watson, PEFSt, 1897, 203; Griffith, 7.c.). The 
short cubit, as ¢ of the other, contained 17°68 
in., 6 palms of 2°95 in., or 24 digits or finger- 
breadths of 74 in. We have here, then, the 
same ratio between the cubits, and the same 
subdivisions as we found in the case of the 
Hebrew cubits—facts which render it impossible 
to avoid bringing the two systems, Egyptian and 
Hebrew, into more intimate connexion. It would 
be rash at this stage, however, to propose their 
original identity until we have had some evidence 
as to the probable length of the early Hebrew 
cubit. 

Innumerable attempts have been made in the 
course of the last two centuries to determine the 
absolute length or lengths of the OT cubit. One 
of the most eminent of living metrologists is re- 
duced to finding ‘the sole reliable determination 
of the Hebrew measures of length’ in a metro- 
logical table which in its present form is scarcely 
older than the 14th cent. of our era! From this 
document, with doubtful cogency, he argues for 
the identity of the ordinary Heb. cubit with the 
royal Egyp. cubit (Hultsch, Metrol.? 437 ff). In 
our own country a few of the more noteworthy 
values proposed in recent years are as follows :—- 


Conder (Handbook of the Bible, 16 inches: 


and elsewhere) : ‘ é 
Beswick (PHF S¢, 1879, 182 ff.) . eos 
Watson( ,, 1897, 203 ff.) . eles, 
Warren(_,, 1899, 229 ff.) . ome ema 
Petrie ( - 1892, 31) 5 5 DPD Sp 
Petrie (Encyc. Brit.® xxiv. 484) 3 Zale ss 


To these may be added the estimates adopted 
in Smith’s DS, from Thenius, of 19°5 in. Krom 
these widely-varying results it will be clear to 
every reader that reliable data for the exact evalua- 
tion of the Hebrew cubit donot exist. The following 
is merely a fresh attempt to reach an approximate 
value. 

(a) The evidence of the Siloam inseription.—In 
lines 4 and 5 of. this famous inscription may be 
read; ‘and the waters flowed from the outlet [of 
the spring] to the Pool [of Siloam] one thousand 
and two hundred cubits.’ Now the total distance 
from the spring to the pool, according to Conder’s 
careful measurements (PH/St, 1882, 122), is 1758 
ft., which yields a cubit of 17°58 in.  Unfor- 
tunately, the number 1200, like the other speci- 
fication of 100 cubits as the height of the rock 
above the tunnel, is evidently a round number, so 
that the value of the cubit as c. 17°6 in. here 


which he holds to be identical with the length of the seconds 
pendulum in the latitude of the astronomer priests of Baby- 
lonia! The unit of volume was a cubic vessel, the side of which 
was « handbreadth, or 7, of the double cubit (ec. 3-9 in.); the 
weight of water it contained constituted the unit of weight, 
viz. the heavy mina of 15,160 grains (see § ii. above). For a 
thoroughgoing criticism of Lehmann’s views, and of the earlier 
researches of Oppert in this field, see Johns, Assyrian Deeds 
and Documents (1901), ch. iii. ‘Metrology,’ pp. 184-273. 
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disclosed is only approximate. The measured 
length, 1758 ft., yields 1193 short Egyp. cubits of 
17°68 in. and 1206 of the Gr. cubit of 173 in. 
Both the cubits proposed by Flinders Petrie are 
evidently out of the question (see, further, below). 

(6) The evidence of Josephus.—All attempts to 
solve our problem from a comparison of the measure- 
ments of che temple area as given by Josephus 
and in the Mishna treatise Middoth (‘measure- 
ments’) with those of the Haram of to-day, are 
unsatisfactory, for the double reason that the data 
of the two authorities named are frequently in 
conflict,—and, at the best, have no claim to be 
more than roughly estimated, and, in the case of 
the Mishna, traditional figures,—and that the 
Haram area has undergone many changes since 
the Ist cent. of our era. But there is an argu- 
ment from Josephus which has not hitherto been 
pressed, viz. the argumentum e silentio. It is 
generally admitted (see W. R. Smith, Lncyc. Brit. 
xxiii. 166) that Josephus makes use of the Roman- 
Attic cubit (z#xus) throughout his historical writ- 
ings. Thus the side of the square, within which 
stood the temple of Herod, is given now as a 
stadium, or 600 Gr. ft. (Ant. xv. xi. 3 [§ 400, cf. 
415]), now as 400 cubits (2b. Xx. ix. 7 [§ 221]), which 
assumes the ratio (3:2) between the cubit and the 
foot adopted by the nations of classical antiquity. 
Now Josephus, as we shall see in a subsequent 
section, frequently gives equations of the Jewish 
measures of capacity with those of his Grieco- 
Roman readers, and less frequently compares the 
respective weights and coins; but nowhere, ap- 
parently, does he give a single indication of the 
Heb. cubit differing materially from the Ioman- 
Attic cubit of the Ist cent. Hence, in giving the 
dimensions of objects described in the OT,—such 
as Solomon’s temple, the tabernacle, ete., Josephus 
renders the numbers of the Heb. cubit by the 
same numbers of the Gr. cubit. In one case at 
least he even gives the dimensions of 24 by 13 cubits 
of the original (Ex 25!) as 5 by 3 spans (omaun), 
the spithamé being the half ef the Gr. cubit. 
Again, the distance of the Mount of Olives from 
Jerusalem is given by the author of the Acts (1) 
as ‘a Sabbath-day’s journey,’ which was a very 
familiar measure of 2000 Heb. cubits (see next §). 
But Josephus gives the same distance as five stadia 
(Ant. XX. vill. 6 [169]), which are 3000 Gr. feet or 
2000 Gr. cubits. These data, then, all go to show 
that, in Josephus’ day at least, the Jewish and Gr. 
cubits were for practical purposes identical in 
value. Taking the Roman-Attic foot, as finally 
determined by Déorpfeld’s elaborate researches, 
as 296 millimetres = 11°65 in. (art. ‘Mensura’ in 
Smith’s Dict. of Antig.?; Nissen, Metrologic”), we 
obtain 17°47, say 174 in., as a second approxima- 
tion to the length of the Jewish cubit in the lst 
cent. of our era. 

(c) The evidence of the Mishna.—Nothing is to 
be gained from the oft-quoted but purely academic 
discussion regarding the two cubit-rods, said to 
have been preserved in chambers over the Shushan 
gate of the temple (Kelim xvii. 9, 10), beyond 
confirmation of the uniform tradition that the 
‘cubit of Moses,’ z.e. of the Priests’ Code, con- 
tained 6 palms or 24 digits (ib. 10). The true 
explanation of the cubit-rods of 243 and 25 digits 
respectively may be that we have here a confused 
recollection that the Heb. cubit was originally 
longer by a fraction of an inch than the Roman- 
Attic cubit. Rabbi Judah’s cubit of 5 palms ‘for 
vessels’ (/.c.) may be the gdmed or short eubit of 
Ehud’s dagger (see next §). A more definite datum 
for the approximate value of the Mishna cubit is 
found in Baba bathra, vi. 8, where the law pre- 
scribes the following as the dimensions of the 
hitkim (p27) or loculi in the case of a Jew taking 


a contract for the construction of a rock-cut 
tomb, viz. height 7 palms, width 6 palms, length 4 
cubits. The last of these dimensions recalls the 
épyud (from dpéyw, ‘to stretch’), or the 4-cubit 
fathom of the Greeks, it having been early ob- 
served that the ‘stretch’ of a well-proportioned 
man, from tip to tip of his outstretched arms, was 
equal to his height. Since the Jews were buried 
without coffins, if we knew their average height, 
we should have a fair approach to the length of 
their cubit. They were certainly not a tall people, 
and in modern times, in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, are said to average 5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 
8 in. (Jacobs quoted by Warren, PEFSt, 1899, 
228f.)* Allowing a margin for the bier, we cannot 
be far wrong in taking 5 ft. 10 in. as the probable 
length of the loculi contemplated by the later 
Jewish law, which yields a cubit of 173 in. as 
our third approximation. In any case, this pas- 
sage disposes finally of Conder’s cubit of 16 in., 
which would reduce the average height of the 
Jews to less than 5 ft. 4 in. ! 

The latest valuation of the cubit by the distin- 
guished metrologist Flinders Petrie (PEF'SZ, 1892, 
28 ff., the tomb-cutters’ cubit at Jerusalem) cannot 
be so easily disposed of. The dimensions contem- 
plated in the Mishna are evidently the use-and- 
wont dimensions that would satisfy a contract in 
which no more precise specifications were entered, 
hence they do not preclude the possibility of larger 
dimensions being used on occasion. Now Petrie, 
on the strength of many hundred measurements of 
the dimensions of actual tombs, contends that the 
great majority disclose a cubit of 22°6 in., which he 
maintains (doc. cit.) ‘should be taken as the standard 
in future.’ This is not the place either to expound 
or to criticise the methods employed by Petrie here 
and elsewhere in his metrological works, beyond 
saying that a considerable element of uncertainty 
must always attach to them where the results 
cannot be controlled by literary evidence (cf. Ridge- 
way’s criticism of this method of determining the 
value of ancient standards of length by measure- 
ment alone, in Smith, Dict. of Antig.® 1. 166), a 
statement of which an illustration may now be 
given. In the case of the tombs in question, 
Petrie finds recurring lengths of about 

88-1, 113-0, 132-0, 159°7, 171-9, and 226 in., 
all pretty certainly even numbers of the same 
cubit. And it is therefore seen that the multiples 
4, 5, 6, 7, 74, and 10 cubits 
are the numbers in question, as we thus reach 
22:0, 22:6, 22:0, 22°8, 22:9, 22°6 in. 
for the cubit, yielding an average of 22°61+ 03 in. 
(loc. cit. 29), But suppose, taking the first row of 
figures, we were to say that the multiples 
5, 64, 74, 9, 10, and 13 cubits 
are the numbers in question, we should obtain 
V6, L740 7:6, Vi, dee 4 a. 
for the cubit actually a smaller range of variation 
than is shown by Petrie’s own results,—or an aver- 
age of 174 in., which is in remarkable agreement 
with the approximations already obtained. There 
is therefore a clear alternative before us. Either 
we must bring down the Siloam inscription to the 
Roman age, as has indeed been recently proposed, 
and say that the Jews of that period had finally 
discarded their native cubit, of which, in that case, 
we remain in absolute ignorance, in favour of the 
Greco-Roman cubit, or—which is the preferable 
alternative—we must hold to the Egyptian origin 
of both the historically attested cubits of 7 and 
6 handbreadths, the latter, originally 172 in. in 
length, having been gradually reduced, until in 
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* Warren here gives some interesting statistics as to the 
height of the modern Jew; and, although not aware of the 
above passage of the Mishna, conducts the same argument and 
decides for a cubit of 17°75 in. 
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NT times it was equated with the Greek cubit of 
l7$in. This Egyptian, as opposed to an alternative 
Babylonian, derivation is further contirmed by the 
following considerations: (1) the existence, just 
referred to, at one period among the Hebrews of 
two cubits of 7 and 6 handbreadths respectively ; 
(2) the subdivisions (see table) are parallel in both 
systems, and bear no trace of sexagesimal or Baby- 
lonian influence ; (3) the smallest unit, the digit, 
bears a cognate designation in both, ’ezba‘ in 
Hebrew, ?’ba in Egyptian, while the corresponding 
Hebrew unit was named wbdnw in Babylonian, 
probably the Heb. j7; (4) the Heb. zereth or span 
finds its nearest congener in the Egyptian drt 
(Ges.-Buhl, Lew. s.v.; ef. similar affinities below, 
under measures of capacity). The following table 
shows the values of the Heb. cubits and subdivisions 
on the basis of the Siloam eubit of 17°58 in., which 
proves to be the mean between the original Egyp. 
short cubit of 17°68 and the Gr. cubit of 17°47 in., 
and is probably the nearest value attainable until 
further monumental evidence is forthcoming :— 


TABLE OF THE HEBREW MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


| Value in |/Convenient 
Digit.' Palm.) Span. | Cubit. approxi- 
Mm TH mation. 
Digit . a ss 18°6 “73 
Palm . 4 1 a5 74 2°93 
Span . 12 3 1 223 8°79 
Cubit . 24 6 2 1 446 17°58 
Cubit of 28 7 ats ove 521 | 20°51 
Ezekiel 
Reed .| 144 36 12 6 105°48 
Reed of | 168 42 ae oe 123-06 
Ezekiel 


No reference has yet been made to the determination of the 
value of the cubit from the statement of the medieval Rabbis 
that the smallest unit, the fingervreadth, was equal to 6 
medium-sized grains of barley laid side by side, partly because 
the tradition is of late origin, and partly on account of the widely 
diverging results that this method has produced.* Maimonides, 
writing in Egypt, seems to have been the first to give currency 
to this mode. He assigned 7 barleycorns to the digit, or 168 to 
the cubit, apparently identifying it with the royal Egyptian 
cubit (see Zuckermann, D. jiid. Maassystem, 20; Boeckh, 
Metrolog. Untersuchungen, 268 ff., which see also for further 
details of this method). It is, however, a striking coincidence, 
to say the least, that the latest and most scientific attempt 
to determine the Jewish cubit on the basis of the usual Rab- 
binic valuation of 144 barleycorns yields a cubit of 17°7 in. 
(Col. Watson, PEF St, 1897, 201 ff.), which is practically the 
short cubit of Egypt. 


vil. Subdivisions and multiples of the cubit in 
OT and NT.—Ilt now remains to glance briefly 
at the subdivisions and multiplies of the cubit to 
be found in the canonical literature. At the 
bottom of the scale stands the povds or pérpov 
cuxpérarov of the Gr. metrologists, the digit or 
fingerbreadth (y2sx only Jer 52"; cf. Joseph. Ant. 
VIII. iii. 4, ddx«rvdos, and Mishna, passim). Four 
digits naturally went to the palm or handbreadth 
(nby 1 K 7%%=2 Ch 4°; n5b in Ezk 40° * 43° and P), 
the radauor# of the LXX and Gr. writers generally. 
The cubit and the palm were the most frequently 
used denominations in later times. Bricks for 
building purposes, for example, are said to have 
been ‘3 palms square’ (c. 9 in.), not a square span 
(Erubini. 3).+ The span (nq, omdaun, Ex 2816 399, 
18 17! etc.) was always half the cubit. Thus a 
comparison of Ezk 43’ with v.” shows that the 
span might be taken as half the royal cubit of 33 
palms. Josephus, we have seen, renders the dimen- 
sion of the ark of the covenant, in the original 24 
by 14 by 1} cubits (Ex 251), by twice the number 
of spans (Ant. I. vi. 5 [135]). 


* Thenius’ cubit of 19°05 in., adopted in Smith’s DB (art. 
‘Weights and Measures’), was obtained by this method, 


+ The Babylonians regularly built with a brick 13 in, square. 


In Jg 3% the short two-edged sword of Ehud is 
said to have been a gdmced in length (173, EV 
‘cubit’). This measure, occurring only in this 
passage, 1s explained by the Jewish commentators 
as a short cubit, the length of the forearm from the 
elbow to the knuckles or to the second joint of the 
fingers (see Moore, in doc., and more fully JBL xii. 
104). It was thus the equivalent of the Gr. ruydéy 
or muyuy, and may have been the cubit of 5 palms 
mentioned in the Mishna (see above). 

The cubit itself has been fully discussed in the 
preceding section, where its apparent Egyptian 
origin and value have been set forth. At first, 
naturally, of the same value as the short cubit of 
Egypt, 17°68 in., it appears to have gradually 
shrunk, until in the Ist cent. of our era it was 
practically identical with the Roman-Attic cubit 
of 17°47 in. By this latter measure, say 174 in., 
we may safely estimate the only NT references to 
the cubit in the literal sense (Jn 218, Rev 2127). In 
Mt 6°, Lk 12” the cubit is best taken metaphori- 
cally, ‘which of you can add a ‘“‘ span ” to his age ?’ 
(cf. RVm). 

The only multiple of the cubit mentioned in the 
OT, and that only by Ezekiel, is the reed (73), 
kaneh, the Bab. kandi, Ezk 40°% 42178 ete.) of 6 
cubits,—in this case the ‘royal’ cubit of 7 palms. 
It does not appear to have come into common 
use. In the Greco-Roman age we find instead 
the fathom (épyud, Ac 27°) of 4 cubits, approxi- 
mately 6 ft., and the favourite Gr. measure of 
distance the stadium (ordévov, 2 Mac 12%, Lk 2413, 
Jn 6” etc.). The latter contained 600 Gr. ft. or 
400 cubits, about 194 yds. ; it was thus consider- 
ably less than the furlong (220 yds.), by which it 
is rendered in our versions. The mile (jéAcov, Mt 
54; 5», in Hebrew, Yéma vi. 4, 8), as its name 
reveals, was a Roman measure, containing 1000 
double paces (mille passus), or 5000 Roman ft., 
equal to 1618 yds. The Romans reckoned their 
mile as roundly equivalent to 8 stadia. The Jews, 
on the other hand, reckoned only 74 stadia or ris 
to the mile (Ydéma vi. 4), and so obtained a con- 
venient division of the parasang of 30 stadia— 
another example of the syncretism that pervades 
the later Jewish metrology. 

The largest measure of distance of native Jewish 
origin was the Sabbath day’s journey (caSBdrov 
666s, Ac 1*), Its origin was on this wise. Com- 
bining the injunction of Ex 16” with the fact 
recorded in Jos 3', that the ark preceded the 
main body of the host by 2000 cubits (c. 1000 
yds.), the inference was drawn that the tents of 
the Israelites in the wilderness were this distance 
from the ark; and, further, that the said distance 
might lawfully be traversed on the Sabbath, since 
the injunction of Exodus (/.c.) could not have been 
meant to exclude the privilege of worship on that 
day. A square of 2000 cubits in the side was also 
the prescribed ‘suburbs’ of a Levitical city (Nu 
35°). The Jews of later times, as is well known, 
were able ingeniously to free themselves from the 
restriction of a single 2000-cubit limit, by deposit- 
ing at its furthest boundary, before the entry of 
the Sabbath, sufficient food for two meals. This 
spot, by a legal fiction, was considered to be the 
traveller’s ‘place’ in the sense of Ex 16%; he was 
then able to proceed with immunity for another 
distance of 2000 cubits. The technical name for 
this process was the ‘ mixture of limits’ (niminp any), 
to the regulation and enforcement of which the 
treatise Hrubin (mixtures) is devoted. In certain 
cases the legal distance might be increased to 28U0 
cubits, which was the estimated diagonal of a 
square 2000 cubits in the side. A number of 
boundary-stones, two of which bear the legend on 
713, have been discovered in such relative positions 


near Gezer (which see) as to suggest that they : 
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probably served to mark the Sabbath ‘limit’ for 
that city (PEMSt, 1899, 118 ff.). (lor details as to 
the mathematical precision with which the Sabbath 
day’s journey was calculated for each town, see 
Baneth’s edition of Hrubin, also Surenhusius’ 
edition with plates. An English translation is 
given in Sola and Raphall’s selections). 

As vaguer measurements of length and distance, 
finally, may be mentioned the pace (2S 6") and 
the ‘little way’ (yas n22 Gn 3516 487, 2 K 51%), also 
a day’s journey (Nu 11*!, 1 K 194, Jon 34, Lk 2) and 
three days’ journey (Gn 30°°, Nu 16%), distances 
which naturally varied according to circumstances 
(see DAY’s JOURNEY, vol. i. p. 573°). 

viii. Surface measure.—In OT the idea of 
‘square’ is generally expressed by the passive 
participle y:a9 (a denom. verb from yz ‘ four’), 
rendered ‘four square’ (Ex 27! 281 etc.), the 
dimensions, however, being given as a cubits 
long and z cubits broad. In later Hebrew we find 
the more compendious expression ‘# cubits by 
(Sy) x,’ as in the Mishna passim.* The diagonal 
of a square was estimated by the Talmudic autho- 
rities as 2 of its side (Baneth, preface to Hrubin, 
p. 52; see preceding §). The ratio of the cireum- 
terence (77) of a circle to its diameter (309) was 
taken as 3 to 1 (Hrwbd. i. 5). 

With regard to the measuring of land, two 

methods were in vogue in ancient times before and 
after the application of more scientific methods. 
The one attested by the consensus of East and 
West consisted in taking as the standard of 
measurement the extent of ground which a yoke 
of oxen could plough in a given time. In Syria at 
the present day the unit of land measure is the 
fedddan, the ground which a yoke of oxen can 
plough in a day (Post, PEFSt, 1891, 110), which 
is variously estimated in different parts of the 
country (see Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 22, 
and more fully Bergheim, ‘ Land Tenure in Pales- 
tine, PHF St, 1894, 192 ff.). The corresponding 
Roman measure ‘jugerum vocabatur quod uno 
jugo boum in uno die exarari posset’ (Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. xviii. 9), and was legally fixed at cir. 
3016 sq. yards. The second method was by esti- 
mating the size of a field by the amount of seed 
required to sow it. Both methods were known 
and practised by the Hebrews. Passing by 18 
144 as almost certainly corrupt, we find a reference 
in Isaiah to ‘10 acres of vineyard’ (5!, lit. 10 yoke 
[apy], + de. of oxen; ef. gugum and jugerwm), which 
at once suggests the modern fedddn. Since the 
Egyp. unit of surface measure was a square 100 
royal cubits in the side, called by the Greeks 
dpoupa (Griflith, PSBA, 1892, 410 ff.), we shall not 
be far wrong if we estimate the Heb. zemed as a 
square of 100 ordinary cubits in the side, and thus 
the equivalent of a measure of surface presently to 
be considered ; in other words, at about half an 
acre.t 

On the other hand, the priestly legislation intro- 
duces us to a mode of computing the size of a 
field ‘according to the seed thereof’ (Ly 271°), 50 
shekels being fixed as commutation-money for a 
field requiring ‘a homer of barley seed.’ But there 
is almost certainly an earlier reference to this 
method of mensuration in a hitherto misunder- 
stood passage of 1 Kings. The trench which 
Elijah is said to have dug round about his altar 
on Mt. Carmel is described as yt oxo mraz, lit. 
‘like a house of two seahs of seed’ (1 K 18°), 

* The MT of Ex 2718» ‘ fif r y 
The LXX goes still further ae a ee y aay eee 
rupted from 782, which the Samaritan still has (see the 
writer’s forthcoming commentary on Exodus, in loc.). 

: + Winckler, K.A7Z'3 (1902) 339, finds in TD¥ a weight, connect- 
ing it with the Assyr. samddu, to weigh. ~ 

{ Strictly 2390 sq. yards with the cubit of 17°6 in.; an acre is 
4840 sq. yards. 
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What does this mean? The AV and RV render- 
ing is impossible, while RVm suggests that the 
trench had the breadth and depth of a two-seah 
measure. In reality the writer is here employing 
a familiar land measure, and indicating the length 
—not the depth and breadth—of the trench by the 
amount of surface which it enclosed. It is true 
there is no further illustration of this mode of 
expression in our older extant literature, but the 
evidence of the Mishna, considered in the light of 
the immemorial practice in Babylonia and Assyria, 
shows that its absence is accidental (see the Mishna, 
passim, esp. the agricultural treatises and those 
dealing with contracts). Here the size of a field 
is uniformly denoted by the amount of seed re- 
quired to sow it. The standard of measurement 
was indeed the very expression under considera- 
tion, ‘the house,’ z.e. the field ‘of two seahs,’ 
which was fixed as equal in extent to the court of 
the tabernacle, viz. 100 cubits by 50, ¢c. 1195 sq. 
yards (under 4 acre). The half of this surface, 
2500 sq. cubits (c. $+ acre), was the beth-seah (m3 
aNd), its double ‘a four-seah field’ or square of 100 
cubits in the side. A field of this size is in one 
place (Ohaloth xvii. 1) identified with the obscure 
myo* of 1S 1444, which would thus be a later 
equivalent of the zemed considered above. : 

The whole series of dry measures, to be dis- 
cussed in the following sections, were used by the 
Jews of NT times in this way, from the frequently 
mentioned beth-réba or 4 kab plot (104 sq. eubits, 
Peah i. 6, Baba bathra ii. 5, ete.) up to the beth- 
kor (B. bathra, vii. 1) of. 75,000 sq. cubits, and its 
multiples. The dimension last given is that of the 
field of Ly 2716, mentioned above (for the identity 
of the kor and the homer see next §), which was 
therefore about 3% acres in extent. This system 
of field measurement, although it may be traced 
in parts of the Roman empire, as, e.g., in the 
omipyuos wdodtos, Which was a third of the jugerunr 
(Hultsch, MWetrol.? 616f.), had its home in Baby- 
lonia, where the field last mentioned would have 
been described as in Hebrew (bitwu 1 imér ekli, a 
one-homer field ;,see Johns, Assyrian Deeds, 219 tf.) 
—a fact which seems conclusive in favour of the 
explanation of Elijah’s trench given above. 

HEBREW MEASURES OF CAPACITY. —ix. Zhe 
scales of wet and dry measure. The value of the 
ephah-bath.—While familiar with such rough-and- 
ready measures of capacity as the honez or handful 
(Lv 2? 5" 6%) and the héphen (dual, ‘ two-hands 
full,’ Ex 98, Lv 16%, Ezk 10°), the Hebrews from 
early times had a carefully graduated system both 
for wet and dry measures, the names and values 
of which have too frequently been obliterated in 
our English versions by an indiscriminating fond- 
ness for the rendering ‘measure.’*+ The relation 
of the various denominations to each other are 
happily amply attested, and may be represented 
in tabular form, by anticipation, thus— 


ScaLE OF MEASURES OF VOLUME. 


Homer-) Ephah-) Seah. Kab. 
Kor. 5 Bath. § Hin. Log 
1 = 10 = 30 = 60 = 180 = 720 
1 3 6 18 72 
1 Be 6 24 
1 as 12 
1 4 


Of these the homer, ephah, seah, and kab are 
mentioned in OT as dry measures, the first named 


* It is tempting to compare this expression with the actus, 
originally the headland where the plough was turned (Heb. 
73), which ultimately became the Roman unit of land measure 
(120 x 120 ft., ¢. 1500 sq. yards). 

t As illustrations of confusion thus caused—a baneful legacy 
from the LXX—Lk 1321 compared with 166-7 may be consulted, 
where three denominations, standing to each other in the 
Sats :3:30, are rendered indiscriminately by ‘measure’ (see 
next §). 
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being supplanted in later times by the kor; the 
bath, hin, and log only as liquid measures. The 
proportions in the table show the influence of the 
sexagesimal system, while the ‘omer or “USsaron, 
ry. of the ephah, represents a parallel decimal 
subdivision (see below). It will be noted, further, 
that the two sets are essentially identical. In the 
case of the homer and the kor, also of the ephah 
and the bath, this identity is indeed expressly 
attested by Ezekiel in an important context, 
where also the latter pair are stated to be a tenth 
part of the former pair (Ezk 45"), 

Of the absolute values of the various denomina- 
tions in terms of other and better-known systems, 
we have no reliable evidence older than the lst 
cent. of our era, by which time, as the latest 
Jewish weight-system so strikingly illustrated, 
Palestine had become the meeting-place of several 
systems of metrology, leading to an unavoidable 
syncretism, and to the identification of native 
weights and measures with the nearest approxi- 
mations in foreign systems. Bearing this in mind, 
we shall now adduce a few of the more useful 
equations to be found in the Antiquities of 
Josephus. 

(a) VIII. ii. 9 (Niese, § 57), the hath (Bdros) is 

equivalent to 72 sextarii (féorat). 

(6) IX. iv. 5 (§ 85), the seah (cdrov=4 ephah or 
bath) =14 Roman modii, i.e. 24 sextarii. 

(c) Ill. vii. 3 (§ 30), the hin (etv=1 bath)=2 
Attie choes, t.e. 12 sextarit. Cf. II. ix. 4 
(§ 234). 

(d) XV. ix. 2 (§ 314), the kor (xép0s=10 ephah- 
baths) is equivalent to 10 Attic metretai, 
2.€. 720 sextaria (uediuvous [read perpyras] 
*Arrixovs déka). 

Earlier possibly in date than these equations 
is the evidence of the anonymous fragment zrepl 
uétpav (Huitsch, Wetrol. Script. 1. 258), where after 
the definition of the Phen. kor as containing 30 
seahs itis added: ‘ the seah is 14 Modius,’ a defini- 
tion identical with that of Jerome commenting on 
Mt 13. Now, the basis of all these equations is 
the identification, as a glance at our table will 
show, of the Hebrew dog with the Graeco-Roman 
sextarius, as is done by the anonymous translator 
of Lv 14'° cited apud Field, Vrigenis Hexapla, in 
loc. (ef. Antiq. IX. iv. 4 [§ 62], where the quarter 
kab of 2K 6”, i.e. the dog, is also rendered by 
&éorys). Evidence to the same effect might be pro- 
duced from the Mishna, where it is said of the 
offerings prescribed in the Pentateuch that ‘their 
measure is on the Roman standard’ (Kelim xvii. 
11). The determination of the value of the 
seatarius-cestes, the common unit of the Greek 
and Roman systems, in terms of our imperial 
system is therefore an indispensable preliminary 
to further progress. Two methods are open to us. 
We may, with Hultsch, start from the theoretical 
and legal determination of the Roman quadrantal 
as 80 Roman pounds weight of wine, and the 
similar determination of our imperial gallon as 10 
lb. of water, and so reach a value for the sextarvus 
of 96 imperial pint, the value adopted in the 
tables in Smith’s Dict. of Antig.® from Hultsch, 
Metrol.2 (passim). Or we may prefer the deter- 
mination given by the best of the extant Roman 
measures, the Farnese congius in Dresden, which 
yields a sextarius equal to ‘99 of a pint. This 
latter method has the advantage of allowing the 
seatarius-log of the Jewish system to be taken, for 
the smaller determinations, as the equivalent of 
our pint, and will be followed in this and the 
subsequent section. This gives for the ephah-bath 
of 72 logs, which is the most convenient measure 
for detailed examination, the value of 71°28 pints, 
or approximately 9 gallons (see table below). 

It is scarcely to be expected, however, that the 
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measures of OT times can have been so precisely 
the equivalent of the Greco-Roman denominations 
as this identification presupposes, and there are 
not wanting indications of this in Josephus’ own 
writings and in those of later authors, especially 
as regards the larger denominations. Are there, 
then, sufficient data available for reaching a 
closer approximation of the original values of the 
Heb. measures? Perhaps the most unsatisfactory 
of all methods of solving this problem is that 
frequently attempted, down even to our own day 
(see Watson, PHF St, 1898), on the basis of the 
dimensions of Solomon’s brazen sea and the lavers 
of the temple (1 K 78 with paralls. in Chron., 
LXX, and Joseph.)—a solution which the conflict- 
ing dimensions in the literary sources named, and 
our ignorance of the shape of the vessels in ques- 
tion, render only less futile than the converse 
attempt to deduce from the same conflicting and 
insufficient data the length of the Heb. cubit! 
But little more satisfaction is obtained by starting 
from the Rabbinic theory, that the log was equal 
in cubic content to six medium-sized eges, as may 
be seen from the widely divergent results in the 
writings of previous investigators. The Alex- 
andrian translators (LXX), finally, to whom one 
naturally turns for the equivalents of the Hebrew 
measures in the Graco-Egyp. system, are dis- 
appointing in the extreme. Here transliterating, 
there paraphrasing, now omitting and now making 
a random guess, these translators betray a re- 
markable ignorance of the contemporary Jewish 
measures (see next § for ample illustration). 

(a) Two features of the system under investiga- 
tion seem to warrant us in looking once more 
to Babylonia as its original home, namely the 
number of dogs in the kor (720=360 x 2), as 1f the 
log were the half of a unit that has now dis- 
appeared, and the apparent identity of the sor 
with the Babylonian ideogram gw (ef. kikkar, 
talent, with Bab. gaggaru). Unfortunately, it 
must be admitted that, notwithstanding the bril- 
liant researches of Oppert and his fellow-workers, 
the measures of volume are still the least satis- 
factory department of Bab. metrology (see esp. 
the elaborate exposition and criticism in Johns’ 
Assyrian Deeds, ete. [1901]). Adopting, however, 
with due reserve the view of Lehmann and others 
(ef. above § vi., also Hommel’s art. BABYLONIA, 
vol. i. p. 219) that the unit of volume was the 
ka—which Hommel (/.c.) would identify with the 
Heb. kab—equal to an original heavy mina’s 
weight of water (15,160 grains, see § li. above), 
we get 1°73 imperial pints as the value of this 
unit,* 624 pints for a gur of 360 ka, and 62°4 pints 
for the assumed original of the Heb. ephah-bath. 
On the other hand, if the measures of volume 
increased pari passu with the weights, the mina of 
16,000 grains which has been conclusively proved 
to have been adopted in the West (§ ii.) would 
yield a kor of 658 pints and an ephah-bath of 65°8 
pints. E 
i (6) Again, if we follow the clue suggested by 
the Egyptian affinity in the department of the 
linear measures, we find an interesting parallel to 
the treatment of the Heb. measures in the Greeco- 
Roman period. A working equivalent of the 
ephah-bath, we have seen, was obtained by identi- 
fying it with the Attic metretes of 72 sextarit. 
Now, precisely this same equation was adopted in 
Egypt under the Ptolemies for a measure with a 
long pedigree, known in the Ptolemaic ages as the 
artabe (apra4B8n).t That this equation of the artabe 


* The imperial gallon contains 10 Ib. (70,000 grains) of distilled 
water at a temperature of 60° Fahr. 

+ Wilcken, however, has found no fewer than five different 
miabes in use in Egypt in the Ptolemaic period (Griech, 
Ostraka, i. 740 ff.). 
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with the metretes was a working and not a 
scientifically exact equation, is evident from the 
fact that by the native authorities (Griffith, PSBA 
xiv. 435) the artabe was defined as containing 80 
Egyptian hin, the hin being a volume of water 5 
deben in weight (7020-7170 grains, according to 
the valuation of the ket, see § ii.), which works 
out at a little less or more than 65 pints for the 
artabe. Now, the artabe was the lineal descendant 
of an ancient measure derived from a fraction of 
the cubit cubed (Griffith, Z.c.); and since the Egyp. 
cubits passed to Palestine, there is a prima facie 
case for suggesting, as an alternative to the Baby- 
lonian origin of the ephah-bath, its derivation from 
the Egyptian system, with a value of 65 pints. 

(c) But there is more reliable evidence than 
these somewhat hypothetical deductions as to 


Epiphanius in his work on weights and measures 
(edited by Hultsch, op. cit., and b Lagarde in his 
Symmicta), which give to the ephah a value ranging 
from 64 to 66 sextarii. For other, mainly specula- 
tive, methods of calculation see Watson, PEFSt, 
1898, 109 ff. (7°85 galls.), and Warren, ib. 1899, 
252 tt. (8°42 galls. ). : : 

The result of our investigation, then, is to point 
to an approximate value for the ephah-bath in OT 
times of 65 imperial pints (36°92 litres). From the 
necessity of establishing a more convenient work- 
ing equation in later times, it was regarded in 
most cases as the equivalent of the Attic metretes 
of 72 Roman sextarii, or 9 galls. nearly, on the 
basis of the identification of the dog with the sex- 
tarius. Both these values are given in the following 
tables :— 


TABLE OF HEBREW DRY MEASURES. 


Earlier values Later values ous 
Log. | Kab. | Omer. | Seah. | Ephah. my a geetees ae 
Litres. | Pints. Litres. Pints. 

WO? 5 Gg 46 1 Be ke ill 90) “56 99 | 1 pint 
Kab . : . 4 1 aes 2°05 3°6 2°25, 3°96 4 pints 
(Orme sg 7h 1é 1 fi 3°7 65 4-05 113 © |g tee 
Seah . 9 . | 24 6 34 1 Sc 12°3 216 13°5 23°76 13 pecks 
Ephah 2 72 18 10 3 1 36°92 65 40°5 71-28 1 bushel 
Homer or Kor . | 720 | 180 100 30 10 | 869°2 650 405 712°8 11 bushels 

H | | 


the actual capacity of the Heb. measures, the 
most trustworthy in the opinion of such metro- 
logical authorities as Hultsch and Petrie being a 
statement in an unfortunately corrupt passage of 
Josephus. This author, writing of the famine in 
the time of Claudius (cf. Ac 11%), tells of 70 kor of 
wheat being brought into the temple, and adds— 
adopting Hultsch’s emendation, Metrol.? 455—dc01 
dé Dixedol mév eiow els xdpos tpidxovra, “Atrixol dé 
Tecoapdxovra els (Ant. II. xv. 3 [821]). In view 
of the connexion of Sicily with Phenicia throngh 
Carthage, the ‘30 Sicilian modii’ are most prob- 
ably 30 Heb. seahs,—this rendering of the seah by 
modvus is found in Epiphanius and other writers ; 
cf. Mt 5% uddv0s for the seah-ineasure,—while the 
very precise statement that the kor contained 41 
Greco-Roman modii seems, as Hultsch says, to 
rest upon actual measurement. Now, 41 modii or 
656 sextarv yield as nearly as possible 650 pints for 
the kor, or 65 for the ephah-bath. 

(Z) In several later Gr. writers (see Hultsch, 
Metrol. Script., Index under cdrov) the seah is 
given as 1; modii instead of, as by Josephus 
and Jerome, 14 modii, that is, at 20 instead of 
24 sextarvi. Now, in the Mishna there are fre- 
quent references to local varieties in the size of 
the scah, kab, ete., the Jerus. measures, for ex- 
ample, standing to those of Galilee in the ratio 
of 5:6,+ which is precisely the proportion disclosed 
by the vanant valuations of the seah just cited. 
It is allowable, in the light of these divergent 
equations, to hold that different authorities made 
different attempts to establish a convenient equa- 
tion of the two systems, Jewish and Greek, and 
that the true value of the ephah-bath lay between 
the two equations of 60 and 72 sextarii respectively 
which is quite in harmony with the more positive 
results already obtained. The same conclusion is 
established by a study of the conflicting data of 


* The ‘omer is here inserted for comparison, though an in- 
truder, as the fractional proportions show ; see next ae a 

+ These verote “= quantity may also have been due to 
some extent to the difference between heaped and 
measure ; cf. Baba bathra v. 11, 2 hee 
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TABLE OF HEBREW LIQUID MEASURES. 


Earliervalues Later values Appr 

Log. | Hin.| Bath. ae ee mate | 
Litres. | Pints.| Litres. |Pints.| Yes: 

Tope talent ase 1] -90/ 56) -99] 1 pint 
Hin uPAR) cal a 6°12 | 10°S 6°75 | 11°88} 1} galls. 
Bath| 72/ 6 | 1 | 36-92 | 65 40°5 | 71°28; 9, 

Kor | 720 | 60 10 |369°2 {650 405 12°8 190) 35 | 


x. The measures of Scripture.—It only remains 
to make a short reference to the individual measures 
in the canonical and deutero-canonical writings. 
The log, the lowest denomination in both the wet 
and dry scales, occurs in OT only in the ritual for 
the purification of the leper (Ly 141-4 LXX xortAn 
=} sextarius) asa measure of oil. Originally about 
3 pint, it was in NT times identified with the sex- 
tarius (or pint), by which it is rendered by a Gr. 
translator cited by Origen (Field, Hexapla, in loc.), 
and was then used as a dry measure as well, sub- 
divided binarily down to ~¢ log, the 4 log being 
specially frequent in the Mishna. The 4; log was 
also known as the large spoonful (172 N79), the gy 
as the small spoonful (Herzfeld, Handelsgesch. d. 
Juden, 184). Four logs went to the kab, which in 
OT is found only in the corrupt passage 2 K 6”, 
which speaks of ‘ the fourth part of a kab’ (so RV, 
AV ‘cab’).* At the date when this reading arose 
the log was probably still confined to liquids. The 
LXX render by réraproy rod KaBov, while Josephus 
gives the equivalent féorns or sextarius. Peculiar 
to the Priests’ Code is the next highest dry measure, 
the ‘tssaron (wy Ex 29%, Lv 14 etc.), the tenth deal 
of our AV, z.e. as RV ‘the tenth part of an ephah,’ 
as already once correctly rendered by LXX 76 déka- 
tov rod olgi (Nu 154). The loaves of the shewbread 


contained each two ‘issarons (Ly 24°), transliterated 
accapév by Josephus, who wrongly gives its value 


* Cheyne, however, would read ‘a quarter of a kor of carob- 
pods,’ etc. (Hapos., July 1899). 
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as ‘7 Attic cotyla,’ or only 34 sextarii (34 instead 
of 6-7 pints). A special name for this measure is 
found in the story of the manna (Ex 16'*:), viz, 
the omer (1>y, LXX Juop), detined in v.*8 as ‘the 
tenth part of the ephah,’ the same expression as is 
found in Lv 5" 6” ete. In Ex 16 the term is 
used of the ‘omer-measure. This decimal division 
of the ephah is another indication of the contlict 
between the decimal and duodecimal or sexagesimal 
systems, which met us in connexion with the Heb. 
weight-system. It was probably confined to priestly 
circles, as it does not tit into the rest of the system 
below the ephah. 

The sixth part of the ephah-bath for liquids was 
the hin (paz, LXX w or eiy [B], but yods, Lv 19°), a 
term apparently of Egyp. origin, the henw (Coptic 
eine) ot Egypt, however, being a much smaller 
measure (see preceding §). With the exception of 
Ezk 4" (4 hin of water), the hin occurs exclusively 
in the Priests’ Code in connexion with the offerings 
of wine and oil that accompanied the meal-oftering. 
Thus we have $ hin, 4 hin, + hin, all in Nu 28%, 
The value of the Ain was 13-14 galls. The double 
ot the hin, the seah (xd, cdrov), was used exclu- 
sively as a dry measure, containing 6 kabs (see 
Mishna, Menahoth vii. 1; Para i. 1, and oft.). It 
was the third or the ephah, and is therefore to be 
identified with the shalish (Is 40%, lit. ‘ third,’ 
hence AVm ‘tierce’). The szahk is variously 
rendered by the LXX; but where not given by 
the general term sérpov, whence our AV ‘measure,’ 
it is wrongly identitied with the ephah (18 2518) 
or with the metretes (1 K 18**). The correct cdrov 
is found in the later translations of Aquila and 
Symmachus, but in LXX only in Hag 2607), where 
no measure is.named in the original. In the NT 
also it appears as cdrov (Mt 13%, Lk 137! ‘three 
measures of meal’), where it 1s equal in value to 
14 modiz (Jerome) or 24 pints, the ‘three measures’ 
being, of course, an epiah or 14 bushels of flour.* 
We have seen in a former sectioh that a seah of 
seed was calculated to sow a surface of 2500 sq. 
cubits, which thus became the common unit of 
surface measure. 

The most common of the large measures was the 
ephah-bath, originally in all probability equal to 
65-66 pints, but in NT times identified with the 
metretes of nearly 72 pints. The ephah was used 
exclusively for measuring grain and other dry sub- 
stances, the bath exclusively for liquids. The former 
term appears to be of Egyp. origin, and is given as 
opt by the LXX (ef. Coptic oipz) when not rendered 
by #érpov (both in Ezk 45%). On the other hand, 
they render the ephah of Is 5!° by zpia peérpa, 
evidently 3 seahs, and so expressly in the Targum 
of this passage (cf. Menahoth vii. 1). The 4 ephah 
of Ezk 45% 464 is accordingly 34 seah. For the 
bath*the LXX again use their favourite pérpor, 
or the absurd yoimé (only 2 pints! Ezk 45!°), only 
once the correct Bdros (Ezr 7**). The ‘hundred 
measures of oil’ (Lk 16°) in the unjust steward’s 
accounts were 100 baths, or close on 900 gallons. 
The highest denomination in the system was the 
homer (777) or kor (72, EV ‘cor’ in Ezk 45", but 
generally ‘measure ’), both used with considerable 
frequency in OT as a measure of barley (Lv 27% 
ete.), wheat (Ezk 45™), and cereals generally. The 
identity of the Zor and the omer, as each contain- 
ing 10 ephah-baths, with the information that the 
kor was also used for liquids, is given by Ezekiel 
(454%). The latter came in time to be the name in 
ordinary use for both wet and dry measure, and 
passed to the Greeks as the xédpos (1 Es 8”). The 
‘hundred measures of wheat’ of Lk 16’ are 100 
Jors, ab this period equal to more than 1110 bushels. 
Hosea tells us that part of the price he paid for the 


“The same quantity in Sarah’s hands (Gn 186) was nearer a 


busnel, 
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recovery of his unfaithful wife was a homer of 
barley and a lethekh (and), which our EV, following 
Jewish tradition, render as ‘half a homer’ (Hos 37), 
a value which it certainly has in the Mishna. 

In the NT we find the names of Greco-Roman 
measures, although in some cases the terms are 
not used as measures, but as the names of house- 
hold utensils. Thus the xestes of Mk 748, properly 
the sextarius or pint measure, is here used generally 
of a cup or other small domestic vessel. The modius 
(uddc0s) of Mt 5! and parallels, however, is a classical 
loan-word for the housewife’s sewh-measure required 
for the daily provision of the household bread. On 
the other hand, the ‘firkins’ of Jn 2° are the Gr. 
metretes of c. 72 pints, which we have seen to be 
the working equivalent of the bath. Apart from 
its careless use by the LXX, now for seah, now 
for bath, it is found 1 Es 8 (AV ‘pieces of wine,’ 
RV ‘firkins’) and Bel? (AV ‘vessels of oil,’ RV 
‘firkins’). We have seen above that the metretes 
was also the working equivalent in Egypt of the 
artabe (apré8n, Bel? AV and RV ‘creat measures’ ; 
also Is 5! LXX, another gross miscalculation), 
which was originally of the same cubic capacity 
as the ephah-hath, i.e. c. 65 pints. The author of 
the Fourth Gospel represents Mary of Bethany as 
taking a Nrpa (EV ‘ pound’) of ointment of spike- 
nard to anoint our Savionr’s feet (Jn 123). This 
has usually been understood of the Roman pound, 
as in Jn 19°; and probably with justice. Hultsch, 
however (Metrcl.? 720 f., 602), understands by the 
former litra the vessel of horn, in which such un- 
guents were kept by the Roman physicians, with 
measuring lines on the outside like our modern 
medicine glasses, and which certainly bore this 
name. Mention is made, last of all, in Scripture 
of the small Gr. measure the chanix (xotmé, Rev 6°) 
of two sextarw or pints as a ‘measure’ (AV) of 
wheat.* 


LirrraturE.—A. General works on metrology: A. Boeckh, 
Metrologische Untersuchungen, 1838; J. Brandis, Das Miinz-, 
Maas-, und Gewichtssystem in Vorderasien, 1866; F. Hultsch, 
Griechische uw. Romische Metrologie?, 1882 (the standard work 
on ancient metrology, but already oul of date in many parts); 
also, Metrologicorum Seriptorum Reliquice, 2 vcls. 1864; W. 
M. F. Petrie, art. ‘Weights and Measures’ in Hncye. Brit.9 
1888 ; H. Nissen, ‘Griech. u. rom. Metrologie’ in Iwan Miiller’s 
Handab. d. klass. Altertumswissenschaft, 1592 (also separately) ; 
W. Ridgeway, The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight 
Standards, 1892. — B. Special treatises and essays: Hultsch, 
Gewichte des Altertwms, 1898; R. Lepsius, Langenmaase der 
Alten, 1884. On Babylonian metrology: J. Oppert, L’ talon 
des mesures Assyriénnes, 1875 (antiquated); UC. bk. Lehmann, 
‘Das altbabylonische Mass und Gewicht und deren Wande- 
rung’ in Verhandl. der Berliner Anthropol. Gesellschaft, 1889 ; 
also in several succeeding years to 1896; the same author’s Das 
altbabyl. Maas- und Gewichtssystem als Grundlage der anti- 
ken Gewichtssysteme, etc., 1893; C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian 
Deeds and Documents, 1901 (ch. iii. ‘Metrology,’ very full 
collection of material). For Egypt: F. Ll. Griffith, ‘Notes on 
Egyptian Weights and Measures’ in PSBA, 1892 (pp. 403-450) : 
for the Ptolemaic period, U. Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, 1899, 
i, 738-780. For late Jewish metrology: B. Zuckermann, Ueber 
talmudische Miinzen und Gewichte, 1862, Das judische Maas- 
system, etc., 1867. On the general subject of the above article 
see also corresponding article in Smith’s DB, and Schrader’s 
articles ‘Gewicht’ and ‘Masse’ in Riehm’s ZWB2; also the 
relevant sections in Nowack, Heb. Arch. 1894, i. 198 ff., and 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 1894, 178 ff., and the recent papers on 
the measures of length: and capacity by Col. Watson in the 
PEF'St, 1897, 1898, and Sir C. Warren, ‘The Ancient Standards 
of Measure in the East,’ 7b. 1899; Schrader-Winckler, Die 
Keilinschriften u. d. AT'3, 1902, 337-342; W. Shaw-Caldecott, 
Bible Archeology, 1902, part i. Metrological. 

A. R.S. KENNEDY. 

WELL.—A distinction is now made in Eng. be- 
tween the words ‘fountain’ and ‘ well’ which did 
not exist when the AV was made. According to 
its etymology (Anglo-Sax. wylia or wella, a spring, 
from weallan to surge, boil, and akin to Sansk. val 

* The vague ‘measure,’ it may be useful to state here, stands 
in AV for ephah Dt 2514f, Pr 2010, Mic 610 ; kor 1 K 422 bis 51 bis, 
2Ch 210bis 275, Ezr 722; seah Gn 186, 1S 2518, 1 K 182, 2k 
71 bis. 16 bis. 18 bis, Is 278 [but see RV and Comm.]; shalish Ps 80°, 
f (=bath) Lk 166; xopos (=kor) Lk 167: ce&rov 
(=seah) M1i,13®3=Lk 1321; yong Rey 66, 
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to move to and fro), ‘ well’ was used of springing 
water, and not confined as now to water standing 
in a hole or stored up in a pit. Thus Chaucer, 
Death of Blaunche, 160— 


“Ther were a fewe welles 
Came renning fro the cliffes adoun’ 5 


Milton, Lycidas, 15— 


‘Begin then, sisters of the sacred well ; 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring.’ 


In AV ‘ well’ is therefore an accurate rendering of 
such words as ‘ayin and ryy). In RV the attempt 
has been made here and there, but not consistently, 
to bring out the modern distinction. See next 
article. J. HASTINGS. 


WELL (7x2, 72 [properly ‘ cistern], py, ye [both 
=‘fountain*], myyi, ppéap).—The art of sinking 
wells for supply of water in the absence of springs 
or brooks comes down from very early times. 
Three wells of special interest are noted in the 
Bible: (1) Abraham’s well at Beersheba; (2) 
Jacob’s well near the village of Sychar (’Askar) in 
Samaria; and (3) the well at the gate of Beth- 
lehem. All these are in existence at the present 
day. For the first see BEERSHEBA and SHIBAH. 
(2) The digging of Jacob’s well is not recorded in 
the OT, but in the NT we have the interesting 
account of the conversation between our Lord and 
the woman of Samaria (Jn 4° °) which took place 
at this spot. The village of Askar, which, accord- 
ing to Conder, is ‘the modern representative of 
Sychar, stands on the slope of Mount Ebal within 
sight of Jacob’s well.* See further under JAcob’s 
WELL. (3) The well of Bethlehem, for whose 
water David thirsted (1 Ch 11”), is shown to 
travellers by the roadside on approaching Beth- 
lehem from Jerusalem. There is no reason to 
doubt that it is the same which existed in the 
days of David. 

Wells in Eastern countries have always been of 
the highest importance as objects of possession 
and as historical landmarks. It was one of the 
special privileges accorded to the Israelites that 
they should come into possession of wells which 
they themselves had not digged (Dt 6"),+ and they 
sometimes became objects of strife (Gn 21%). This 
is not to be wondered at, considering the difficulty 
of sinking wells into the rock in these early times, 
and the great value of the water when it had been 
reached. 19, Je honvie, 


WENCH.—The translators of AV accepted this 
word from the Bishops’ Bible as the tr. of shiphhah 
in28 17. Wyclif has (1382) ‘bondwomman’ and 
(1388) ‘handmaide,’ Coy. ‘damsell,’ Geneva Bible 
‘maid.’ The oldest form of the word is wenchel 
(from Anglo-Sax. wenclo, plu. ‘ children’), which 
signified a child of either sex, as Ancren Rivle 
334, ‘Were and wif and wenchel.’ Afterwards in 
the contracted form ‘ wenche’ it was restricted to 
a female child, a girl, or young woman. Thus Mt 
94 Wye. ‘Go ye away, for the wenche is not dead 
but slepith’?; Mk 5 Rhem. ‘And holding the 
wenches hand, he saith to her, Talitha cumi, which 
is being interpreted, awenche (I say to thee) arise’ ; 
Elyot, Governour, li. 324, ‘Achilles . . . for a lytle 
wenche contended with Agamemnon.’ By 1611 the 
most Heat use of the word was to denote a 
servant maid, its meaning (as above)in AV. § 
Mt 267 Tind. ‘When he was goone ee into thie 
poorche, a nother wenche saw him’; Jn 18!7 Rhem. 


* Tent-Work, 40. Conder says: ‘The tradition of J. t 
i ‘ ; ys: auc Jacob’s 

well is one in which the Jews, Samaritans, M $ 
Christians alike agree.’ Jb. 38. i mite ek: 
+ RV ‘Cisterns hewn out which thou heweds % i 
both wells and cisterns were intended. ee Sc 


= 
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‘The wench therfore that was portresse saith to 
Peter.’ But the word was already used in a sense 
that opened the way to its present deterioration, 
as Bar 6? Cov. ‘Like as a wench that loveth pera- 
mours is tryinly deckte.’ J. HASTINGS. 


WHALE.—The EV tr® of two words. 1. jn tan, 
and its derivatives (see DRAGON and SEA-MONSTER). 
2. xfros (Mt 12%). The latter is the LXX and NT 
rendering of %13 31 dagh gdadhél, ‘a great fish’ 
(Jon 127), There is no doubt of the existence -of 
whales in the Mediterranean. Large partS of the 
skeletons of two specimens of the right whale are 
preserved in the museum of the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirfit. One of these animals was 
cast up on the shore near Tyre, not far from the 
traditional site of the ejection of Jonah, which is 
at Nebi-Yuntis, near Zidon. The other was drifted 
ashore at Beirfit itself. But the gullet of this 
species would not admit a man. The sperm whale 
has a gullet quite large enough to enable him to 
swallow aman. It is probable that one of these 
monsters occasionally wanders into the Levant. 
Kfros, however, includes marine monsters other 
than the whale, as the shark. Sharks exist in the 
Mediterranean large enough to swallow a man 
whole. The writer has seen one at Beirfit 20 ft. 
long. They sometimes attain a length of 30 ft. 
There are abundant testimonies in books of travel 
and works of natural history to the fact that 
sharks have swallowed men, and even horses and 
other large animals, whole (see Pusey). The pre- 
servation of Jonah alive in the belly of the fish 
seems to be intended by the writer to be considered 
part of a continued miracle. ‘The Lord prepared 
a great fish to swallow up Jonah’ (1%). The Lord 
heard Jonah’s prayer (2?). ‘The Lord spake unto 
the fish, and it vomited out Jonah upon the dry 
land’ (2). But see art. JONAH. 

G. E. Post. 

WHEAT.—The following Heb. werds are used 
for ‘wheat.’ 4. 72 bar, 12 bdr (Arab. burr), is most 
frequently tr. ‘corn’ (Gn 41° 493-25) Ps 65% 38 
(216) Pr 11°). In’ four, places (Jer 234 Jil 
Am 5! §5) ‘wheat’ is the more correct rendering. 
2. 31 daghan. This is generic for cereals (see 
Corn). It is, however, twice tr. in AV ‘ wheat’ 
(Nu 18!?, Jer 312; RV ‘corn’). ‘Corn’ (generic) 
is undoubtedly correct. 3. m5 9 riphcth. Once 
(28 17%) tr. in AV ‘ground corn,’ RV ‘ bruised 
corn,’ and once (Pr 27°*) AV ‘wheat,’ RV ‘ bruised 
corn.’ The Arabs have two ways of preparing 
this substance. (a) The wheat is boiled, dried in 
the sun, and then cracked under a wheel or in a 
mortar. So prepared it is called burghul. The 
fragments are exceedingly hard, and resist the 
action of weevils and other insects. (6) The wheat 
is cracked under a hand millstone, without previous 
boiling. This preparation is called jerish. It is 
quite similar in appearance and properties to our 
wheaten grits. ‘Though thou shouldest bray a 
fool in a mortar among wheat with a pestle’ (Pr 
27”), may refer to the preparation of these grits 
with a hand mortar, or to the process of pounding 
grits in a stone mortar with a wooden pestle, with 
meat, onions, and spices, in making xibdbeh, the 
favourite national dish of Bible lands. 4 axa 
hittah (Arab. hintah). This is the specifie word 
for wheat, as distinguished from other cereals. 

Grains of wheat have been found in very ancient 
tombs in Egypt, and in the ruins at Tell el-Hesy in 
Palestine. Wheat is first mentioned in Gn 304, 
where its harvest season is designated (cf. Ex 34”, 
Jg¢ 151, Ru 2”, 18 63), as also the barley harvest 
(Ru 1°? 2%), The wheat harvest commences in the 
lowlands of the Jordan Valley in April, and ends 
on subalpine Lebanon in August. Wheat was an 
article of export from Judea (Ezk 27%). It was 
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a ee. ee eee eee 
offered in sacrifice (Ex 342), as were all cereals (Nu 
18! daghan =‘ corn,’ as in RV, not ‘ wheat,’ as in 
AV). It was of ditierent qualities (Ps 81'6 14714), 
Some produced 100 grains (Mt 138). This is not an 
exaggeration in the case of the Egyptian wheat 
(Gn 41**), the panicle of which is compound. 
‘Kidneys of wheat’ (Dt 32") doubtless refers to 
the fat grains of the best qualities. It is usual at 
the present day to cut off bunches of the fattest 
wheat ears while still green, and toast them in the 
fire. Other cereals are treated in the same way. 
Thus cooked, they are the ‘green ears of corn 
dried by the fire, even corn beaten out of the full 
ears’ (AV Ly 24, RV ‘corn in the ear parched with 
fire, bruised corn of the fresh ear’), and “parched 
corn,’ Heb. ‘parched’ (1 S 17!7 2518, 2S 1728). They 
are a favourite food of the people a month or so 
before the harvest. The Arabs call them ferikh. 
Nearly ripe ears are rubbed out in the hands, and 
the grains eaten raw (Lk 6! ete.). An ear of corn 
was called shibboleth, which the Ephraimites pro- 
nounced sibboleth (Jg 12°). See SHIBBOLETH. 

The wild original of wheat is unknown. Some 
have suggested that it is derived from gilops 
ovata, L. Only one species of wild wheat, 7'riéi- 
cum monococcum, L., is found in Palestine, and that 
only in northernmost Syria. G. E. Post. 


WHEEL.—Various Heb. words are so translated. 
1. 0328 turnings, wheels. In Jer 18* this word 
(used elsewhere only Ex 1'°, where prob. =sella 
parturientis) refers to the potter’s wheel. In Syria 
this is commonly two horizontal discs of wood 
joined together by an upright pillar or axle. 
On the upper dise the clay is put which is to be 
formed into a vessel, while the lower one is turned 
by the feet of the potter. 2. jD\x refers to chariot 
Wises) Sy tin 1p ET INGA BER ByAlS TE. Thay NIK yc S 
to the wheels of the bases of the lavers of the 
temple; in Pr 20°°, Is 28°", te the rollers of a 
threshing-waggon. 3. 5:53, a rolling thing, a 
wheel. In Ps 83" it is applied to the dust raised 
by a whirlwind, ‘whirling dust.’ In Ee 12° it 
refers to the wheel of a cistern or well ; to chariot 
wheels in Is 5%, Jer 473, Ezk 10? 33 2374 26 ; and in 
Dn 72to wheels of throne of bnrning fire. Another 
form $353 is found in Is 288, and is applied to the 
rollers of a threshing-waggon. 4. oy5 beat, step, 
in Jg 5% probably refers to the noise made by 
chariots, or to the step of the horses drawing them. 
It is evident from Scripture that chariots were 
frequently used in Syria and Palestine, and the 
wheels must have been very strongly made to with- 
stand the rocky roads over which they were driven. 
On the old road near the mouth of the Nahr el- 
Kelb, or Dog River, a few miles north of Beirit, 
along which both Assyrian and Egyptian armies 
passed, the marks of the chariot wheels are still to 
be seen, deeply engraved in the rock. After the 
Mohammedan invasion, wheeled carriages ceased 
to be used, and it was only about the middle of 
this century that they were reintroduced by 
Europeans. The wheels of the ancient Egyptian 
chariots had six spokes (Opn), which connected 
the nave (15m) with the felloes or rim (a3). Slits 
were made in the tyre, through which bands were 
passed and fastened round the rim. The axle-tree 
(12) was fixed to the body of the chariot, and its ex- 
tremities were rounded where they passed through 
the wheels. The wheels were secured by pins. 
The wheel evidently had its origin in the roller, 
then discs of wood were used, and in India wheels 
are often made of planks of wood nailed together 
and then cut into a circular shape. 

On the ‘wheel of nature,’ Ja 3° RV, see esp. 
Mayor, #7 loc. W. CARSLAW. 


WHELP.—j3, lit. ‘son’ (Job 4" 288), a (Jer 51°, 
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Ezk 19?-*-5, Nah 24-12), cxtuvos (1 Mac 34 used of 
the young of the lion (see Lion)) ; in2S eee les 
Hos 135, of bears’ cubs (see BEAR). In the last threa 
passages the Heb. is simply 2% ‘bereaved,’ the 
words ‘ of her whelps’ being supplied in EV. 


WHIRLWIND (ry sa'ar, myo s&arah, mas 
stiphah).—The term is applied generally to any 
violent destructive wind. ‘The same words are 
often translated in other passages by ‘storm’ or 
‘tempest,’ e.g. Ps 55° 83” (both sa'‘ar); Is 298 
(sarah); Am 14, Jon 14} (all three Saar). 
The ‘whirlwind’ of AV is rendered ‘tempest’ 
by RV in Jer 239 252 30°3 (all sé‘arah) ; ‘stormy 
wind’ in Ezk 14 (ritah sé'arah) ; ‘storm’ in Job 
37° and Is 17% (both siéiphah). The term ‘whirl- 
wind’ js used both in a physical and a symbolical 
sense. In the former we may take the passage 
descriptive of the rapture of Elijah in 2K Ql 
as also that in Job 21 379, Is 17 214, Ezk 14, 
Am 14, Nah 1°, Ps 107° 1488; but in the remain- 
ing passages the term is used figuratively: of 
chariots (Is 58 66%, Jer 413, Dn 11°”), the passion- 
ate acts of man (Ps 55°), the ruin brought upon 
man by his sin (Hos 87 and oft.), or the anger of 
God against the wicked (Pr 17’ and oft.) ; nor can 
the term be considered inapt from what we know 
of the destructive effect of rotatory storms in 
some countries. To such storms the references 
in the Bible must be considered to refer; but, 
strictly speaking, whirlwinds diiler essentially from 
cyclones, which arise from unequal distribution 
of atmospheric pressure over horizontal areas; 
whereas whirlwinds, tornadoes, dust-storms, and 
waterspouts are different forms of atmospheric 
movement consequent on a vertical disturbance of 
the equilibrium of the air. When occurring over 
the sea or inland lakes the rotatory movement 
gives rise to waterspouts; when over the land, 
and especially over a sandy desert, a dust-storm, 
a cause of terror to caravans and wandering Arabs, 
is the result. As this is the form which is most 
usual in Bible lands, it may be referred to in a 
little further detail. When a dust-storm is about 
to commence, the air is unusually stagnant and 
sultry ; presently a tall column of sand approaches, 
moving in a certain direction, and drawing into 
itself as it moves along sand, dust, and light 
bodies whirling around the centre of the column. 
Sometimes several of these columns move over the 
surface, each gyrating independently round its 
own axis. Observations made on such phenomena 
appear to show that the air of the surface is 
strongly drawn in towards the base of each 
column, and that it ascends along the central 
axis of the whirlwind. The only course of safety 
for the traveller over the desert, on the approach 
of a dust-storm, is to descend from his camel, 
throw himself on the ground, and completely cover 
his head with his mantle, till the storm passes 
away. In the tales of the Arabian Nights, and 
generally in the folk-lore of the East, the travel- 
ling dust-pillar is regarded as a favourite abode of 
the ‘afrit or genius loci. 

During the storms that precede the rain at 
the end of summer (September and October), the 
wind hustles along in front of it, to the depth 
of some three feet above the ground, a vast col- 
lection of thistle-tops and various seed-vessels. 
They hasten along so that before the rain comes 
they may find each in its little hollow or crevice 
a resting-place in which to die and become fruit- 
ful. In places where the wild artichoke abounds, 
as in ibe great open plain between the two Leba- 
nons, the rushing wind snaps off the dry, globu- 
lar, dahlia-like tops, and urges them along, like 
the jumping chariots (Nah 38’) of the Assyrian king. 
They move with military precision, now charg- 
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ing at the double-quick, and then wheeling to right 
or left, as if imitating some phantom fugleman, or 
obeying some ghostly word of command. Thomson 
is of opinion that this must be the ‘wheel’ of Ps 83" 
rolling thing of Is 17% (5353); in both instances 
RV ‘whirling dust’ (Land and Book, 8. Pal. 212). 
The driving power of the storm is exemplified in 
Bx OP Ae Niet Kegs 

Very often the whirlwind or tempest is accom- 
panied by rain and dark clouds. The wind whistles 
and moans, and seems to come from all directions 
at once, flinging out scuds of fine spray and dis- 
charging torrents of rain. The cold is often such 
as to cause loss of life to men and animals. ‘Tents 
and booths are wrecked, and the ‘overflowing 
shower’ (Ezk 38”) created by it undermines houses 
and tears down vineyard walls. It is a sort of 
cloud-burst, and is called by the Arabs a sez/, that 
is, a flood. Like the suddenness of its onslaught 
(Pr 12%) is the rapidity of its disappearance (Pr 10”, 
Is 5%). Itis referred to in Ps 18716, Jer 23", and 
its leading features are given in the parable illus- 
tration with which Christ closed His Sermon on 
the Mount (Mt 77-7). 

G. M. Mackie and EF. HULL. 
WHITE.—See Cotours, vol. i. p. 458". 


WHITE OF AN EGG (rato am, EV Job 68, RVm 
‘juice of purslain’).— The allusion should per- 
haps be understood to be to the juice of some insipid 
plant, probably Portulaca oleracea, L., the common 
purslane. ‘White of an egg’ (lit., on this view, 
‘slime of the yolk’) is a Rabbinic interpretation, 
and is still accepted by A. B. Davidson, Duhm, e¢ 
al. The comparison in the other member of the 
parallelism is with ‘unsavoury,’ which would be 
better rendered ‘insipid.’ Cube eosi 


WHOLE, WHOLESOME.—The Anelo-Sax. hal 
became in Middle Eng. hole ; the spelling whole is 
due to a dialectic pronun. (as in whoop, whore *) 
and obscures the connexion of the word with hale, 
heal, holy. ‘ Hole’ as well as ‘whole’ is used by 
Tindale, as Ex 5!8 ‘see that ye delyver the hole 
tale of brycke.’ 

4. The earliest meaning is healthy, as in Mt 9” 
‘They that be whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick’ (oi icxvovres). So Udall, Eras- 
mus Paraph. i. 28, ‘Y{ thine iye bee clere and 
wholle, it geveth sight to all the membres’; 
Hall, Works, iii. 461, ‘We are not the same men 
sick and whole’; Calderwood, History, 140, ‘Mr. 
Patrick Adamsone, called commonly Bishop of 
St. Andrews, had keeped his Castle, like a fox in 
a hole, a long time, diseased of a great seditie, 
as he himself called his disease. . . . When the 
King cometh to St. Andrews, he becometh a 
whole man.’ 

2. Next, made healthy, healed, as in Mk 5% 
‘Go in peace, and be whole of thy plague’ (to Ac 
bys) ; so Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine— 


“Te called his wound a little hurt, 
Whereof he would be quickly whole.’ 


3. Then, wnbroken, entire, as in Dt 278 ‘Thou 
shalt build the altar of the Lord thy God of 
whole stones’ (RV ‘unhewn’); 2 § 19 “my life 
is yet whole in me’; Pr 1 ‘Let us swallow them 
up alive as the grave; and whole, as those 
that go down into the pit’; Ts 1429.31 ‘Rejoice 
not thou, whole Palestina’ (RV ‘O Philistia. all 
of thee’). Cf. Erasmus, Crede, 139 th pur 
and whole faith.’ : 

Wholesome occurs in AV but twice, Pr Ise Or 
wholesome tongue’ (jv) xaqo, LXX tacus yrwoons 
RVm ‘the healing of the tongue’), and | Ti 6 
‘and consent not to wholesome words’ (dyvatvouce 

* Hot is spelt ‘whot’ in Dt 919 AV 1611, 
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‘with pure 


hoyos, RV ‘sound words,’ RVm ‘ healthful Te 
both places the word means health-giving, healing. 
In the latter place there is at least a hint of that 
moral meaning which ‘ wholesome * had in older 
English = soul-healing, saving (* heilsam ’). eee 
meaning is found in the Pr. Bk. Psalter, Ps 20 
989 See Driver's Par. Psalt. p. 485, and the quo- 
tations there. See also art. HEALTH. 
J. HASTINGS, 
WHORE.—See HARLOT. 


WIDOW * (ants Valmdnd; xhpa; vidua. The 
absence of any term for ‘widower’ shows that the 
wife was considered of less importance to the hus- 
band than vice versa). 

i. OT AND ApocrypHA.—The position of the 
widow varied according to her family. A young, 
childless widow might return to her father’s house 
and remarry after an interval (Tamar, Gn 38"; 
Ruth and Orpah, Ru 1**). She might also be 
claimed in marriage by her late husband’s brother 
(Gn 388, Mk 12%, Ru 17) or nearest kinsman 
(Dt 25, Ru 3), In many instances this 
arrangement would cause serious inconvenience, 
and provision is made by which the kinsman might 
be released from his obligation, or might transfer 
it to some one else (Dt 257: °, Ru 4*!), The pas- 
sages cited show that this Levirate marriage was 
an actual custom, which, however, was often 
neglected. A widow with a grown-up son would 
usually live with him, e.g. Micah’s mother (Jg 
17!*), apparently a widow in possession of pro- 
perty of her own (cf. 28 144%, 1 K rh Jth 
ss), The honourable and influential position of 
the queen-mother, e.g. Bathsheba (1 Ko 2 ct. 
QUEEN), illustrates the status of such widows. 
But there was evidently a Jarge class of widows 
who were in very poor circumstances. The widow 
and the fatherless (cf. ORPHAN) are constantly 
spoken of as suitable objects of charity and special 
consideration (Dt 14” 16". 14 26%, Job 22° 2471 9918 
3156, Ps 146°, Pr 152, Jer 491!), or as liable to sutier 
injustice (Ex 22%, Dt 10'§ 278, Job 24°, Ps 68° 94°, 
Is 117-3 102, Jer 76 223, Ezk 227, Zee 7, Mal 3°, Sir 
410 354). Deut. makes special provisions in favour 
of widows: their clothing was not to be taken as 
a pledge (24'7), and the forgotten sheaf of the har- 
vest, and the gleanings of the olive trees and the 
vintage, were to be left for the stranger, the father- 
less, and the widow (241*), 

These needy widows must have belonged to the 
poorer classes, and have had families of young 
children; but even the widows and orphans of 
well-to-do men might be robbed of their pro- 
perty by some kinsman or powerful neighbour, 
often on some legal pretext (ef. 2S 147). The 
widow ranks with the divorced woman as being 
her own mistress, and therefore capable of taking 
a binding vow without obtaining the consent 
of father or husband (Nu 30°). A high priest 
is not allowed to marry a widow (Lv 21%), nor 
is any ordinary priest (Ezk 44”); the latter 
passage, however, permits a priest to marry the 
widow of a priest. In 2 Mae 3% we read of 
deposits for widows and orphans in the temple 
treasury. 

il. New TESTAMENT.—Here, too, the widow is 
spoken of as poor and an object for charity and 
special consideration (Mk 12314, Lk 2047 2123, Ja 
1” ete.; cf. Barn: xx. 2); Herm. Sim. i) 8, ete: 
Ign. ad Smyrn. 6, ete. ; Just. 1 Apol. 67; Polye. 
iv.). The marriage of widows generally is sane- 
tioned (Ro 7°, 1 Co 78), and, according to RV, 
the marriage of younger widows is enjoined in 1 Ti 
54%. RVm, however, makes the injunction refer to 
younger women. 

* See also FAMILY, ii. @, vol. i. p. 847; MARRIAGE, ii. 2, vol. iii, 
p. 269; Poverty, p. 27 ff. ; Woman (Deaconess, etc.), p. 936°. 
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The charge against the Pharisees, that they devoured widows’ 
houses (Mk 12+0), is sometimes explained of spoliation under 
legal forms (Gould), but more commonly, and probably, of 
sponging on the generosity of foolish women through an osten- 
tatious display of unctuous piety (Holtzmann, Swete, ete.). 
Thus Swete, ‘Schédttgen on Mt 2314... shows that such a 


course was familiarly known as PYNvS nd, plaga Pharise- 
orum.’ 


The care of widows was one of the special mini- 
stries of the early Church (Ac 6! $°%), Weizsiicker, 
however (Apostolic Age, i. 56), considers that 
widows cannot have formed a separate class so 
soon, and that the language of Acts reflects the 
conditions of a later time. From 1 Tj 5% we 
gather that the relations of widows tried to shift 
their responsibility on to the shoulders of the 
Church; and any woman that has ‘widows’ is 
told that she must bear her own burden in this 
matter; further, the duty of supporting widows 
is specially urged upon children, grandchildren 
(54), and other relatives (58). The somewhat lavish 
charity of the Church at Jerusalem in the days 
after Pentecost would be a special attraction to the 
needy, and may account for the apparently large 
proportion of widows. In considering 1 Ti 5'6 we 
must remember the large households of the East, 
coiluprising relations of various degrees to three or 
four generations. ‘The ‘woman's’ ‘ widoyys’ might 
be daughters, daughters-in-law, etc. We further 
gather trom 1 Ti 5 that the Church sought to limit 
its alms to widows of good repute, exemplary piety 
and beneficence, over the age of sixty; and, from 
the similarity of this description to those of pres- 
byters and deacons, it seems that the Church 
required service from these widows in return for 
maintenance, and that they constituted an order 
of church officers; and, according to some, corre- 
sponded to the deaconesses, of whom we have an 
example in Ro 16! (cf. WOMAN (Deaconess)), and 
who are described in 1 Ti3". It should be noticed, 
however, that in 1 Ti5 the writer ts chiefly occu- 
pied with the burden which the relief of widows 
imposed upon the Church, and anxious to reduce 
it in every possible way. Hence the age limit, the 
exacting conditions as to character, and the re- 
peated urgent appeals to relatives to maintain 
widows. The character qualification suggests 
Christian service, otherwise this function of the 
widows is not referred to. In Tit 2* the ‘aged 
women’ are to be ‘ teachers of that which is good,’ 
and to train the younger women; but the terms 
‘aged women,’ and, in the previous verse, ‘aged 
men,’ are perfectly general. 

1 Ti 5, mainly occupied as it is with the subject of poor relief, 
makes us wonder what was to become of destitute, friendless 
widows who were under sixty, or who had not reached the 
requisite standard of piety and beneficence. Did the Church 
leave them to starve, or allow them to be dependent on casual 
almsgiving, instead of making regular provision for them? It 
is sometimes supposed that the roll in 59, on which only those 
widows were to be entered who possessed the qualifications 
specified in v.9ff., was a register ot church officers; and that 
these ‘widows’ were distinct from the widows generally whose 
relief is discussed in the rest of the section. Some such view is 
supported by v.11, which objects to the enrolment of young 
widows because it is likely that they will marry again. If the 
enrolment simply entitled to relief, this would be no objection ; 
it seems to imply that a woman entering the order of widows 


deed herself to remain unmarried in order to serve the 
Pcech, Cf. Anna (Lk 237), a widow who devoted her life to 


religious exercises. 

Theve are two main questions as to the ‘ widows’ 
ofthe NT. (i.) Whether they were merely a class 
of the poor, specially cared for in the distribution 
of alms, or whether they were an order of church 
officials. Such an order existed in later times, and 
continued into the Middle Ages. Polye. iv. 31s as 


ambiguous as 1 Timothy ; the terms used of widows, 
e.g. ‘altar of God,’ seems to imply an ecclesiastical 
order ; and yct from the context the passage seems 
to refer to widows generally as distinguished from 
mairied women. 


But from the close of the 2nd 


*"quitties. 


cent. the existence of the order is vouched for by 
a succession of references in Tertullian, Origen, 
Apostolical Constitutions, ete. It is theretore 
natural to understand 1 Ti 5 of such an order, but 
not necessarily Ac 6! 9°, We cannot carry back 
to the Ist cent. the exact organization and regu- 
lation of the order in later times, but no doubt its 
duties consisted in devotional exercises, the in- 
struction of women, nursing, and other works of 
charity. 

(ii.) The second question as to NT widows 1s— 
assuming that they constituted an order, what 
was its relation to that of deaconesses? They 
have sometimes been supposed to be identical ; but 
if 1 Ti 3" refers to deaconesses, they are probably 
different from the widows of 1 Ti5; and widows 
and deaconesses appear as distinct orders in the 
early Church, although they seem to be often con- 
fused one with the other. ‘The most probable con- 
clusion is that of Sanday-Headlam on Ro 16': ‘Of 
the exact relation of the *‘tdeaconess” to the 
‘widows ” (1 Ti 5°) it is not necessary to speak, as 
we have no sufficient evidence for so early a da.e; 
it is quite clear that later they were distinct as 
bodies, and that the widows were considered in- 
ferior to the deaconesses (Apost. Const. iii. 7); it 
is probabie, however, that the deaconesses were for 
the most part chosen from the widows.’ 

For an account of widows in the early Church 
see art. ‘Widow’ in Smith’s Dict. of Christ. Anti- 
W. H. BENNETT. 


WIFE.—See FAMILY and MARRIAGE. 


WILDERNESS or DESERT.—Both these terms, 
especially the latter of them, suggest to the English 
ear ideas which are foreign to the Heb. words 
which are so rendered in EV, In particular, the 
popular notion of a sandy waste must be banished 
trom the mind if one is to understand the meaning 
of ‘desert’ in the Bible. 

4. 1290 midbar (LXX usually épyuos) occurs about 
280 times in the OT, and is tr ‘ wilderness’ by AV 
except in 12 passages (Ex 31 5° 19? 2371, Nu 20! 2714 
336, Dt 32”, 2 Ch 26”, Job 245, Is 21), Jer 25%), 
where the tr. is ‘desert.’ RV renders by ‘ wilder- 
ness’ except in Dt 32!° and Job 24’, where it retains 
AV ‘desert,’ and Pr 21”, where it substitutes ‘a 
desert land’ for AV ‘the wilderness’ as tr. of 
aap yi. Midbar is properly a tract to which 
herds are driven (from 7127 ‘to drive [herds]’; cf. 
the Germ. Zrift and treiben), an uncultivated 
region, but one where pasturage, however scanty, 
may be found (Ps 6543(”), J] 2”, Jer 23"; cf. Jl 
19 0, Jer 9!) ; usually without a settled population 
(Nu 14%, Dt 32”, Job 3876, Pr 21%, Jer 9?; the aLode 
of pelicans Ps 10%, wild asses Job 24°, Jer 2, 
jackals Mal 1’, ostriches La 4°), although in certain 
districts there might be towns and cities (Jos 155°, 
Is 421!) occupied by nomads. The term midbar is 
usually applied to the Wilderness of the Wander- 
ings (Gn 146, Nu 1416 ¢¢ al.), or the great 
Arabian desert (Jg 11” et al.), but may refer also 
to any other (Ca 3° 8°), In the Wilderness of the 
Wanderings the following special tracts are dis- 
tinguished : the Wilderness of SHUR, Ex 15”; SIN, 
Ex 16! 171, Nu 334-; Sinar, Ex 1912, Lv 7%, Nu 
]1-19 34-14 91.5 1912 9664 331.16; PARAN, Gn 2124 
Nu 10” 1236 13326, 1 § 251; Zin, Nu 13% 201 2774 33° 
348, Dt 325', Jos 15!; KADESH, Ps 29°; ETHAM, 
Nu 338. In W. Palestine there are: the Wilder- 
ness of JUDAH, Jg 1, Ps Gate (cf. Jos 15") ; MaAon, 
1S 23%. ZrpH, 1S 234: 262; BEER-SHEBA, Gn 
214; EN-GEDI, 18 24'); TEKOA, 2Ch 20; JERUEL, 
2 Ch 20%; GipEon, 28 2% In E. Palestine : the 
Wilderness of Moap, Dt 28; Epo, 2 K 3°; KrEpE- 
MOTH, Dt 2°6, 4 

Midbar is used figuratively in Hos 2° (‘lest I 
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make her [Israel] as a wilderness’ |j ‘a dry land’ 
my pry), and Jer 2%! (‘Have I [Jahweh] been a 
wilderness to Israel ?’). 

2. a2 ‘drabah (prob. from a root meaning to be 
arid; LXX often épyuos, but also such renderings 
as dypbs, €os, yj dupGoa) stands for a tract of 
country whose soil is bare, desolate, unfertile. Its 
nearest equivalent is ‘steppe’ or ‘desert-plain.’ 
Apart from its application to the ‘Arabah, the 
great depression which includes the Jordan Valley, 
and extends southwards to the Gulf of ‘Akabah 
(see art. ARABAH, and PLAIN in vol. iii. p. 893°), 
the term ‘drabah is applied to steppes in general. 
Its renderings in EV are as follows: Job 24° 
(|| Vat) 398 (|| ago> ‘salt land’), AV and RV ‘ wilder- 
ness’; Is 33°, Jer 51% (in latter || ay pay) AV 
‘wilderness,’ RV ‘desert’; Am 64 AV ‘ wilder- 
ness,’ RV ‘ Arabah’; Is 358 (|| 7279 and ary) 40? 417° 
(in both || 9279) 51° (| 73297 and 1379), Jer 2° (|| 7272 
and Ary pry) 178 (| 27D and 9729 py) 50! (|| 1279 and 
my) AV and RV ‘desert.’ In the plur. ‘arbéth the 
word is used of the ‘plains’ (AV and RY; better 
‘steppes’ or ‘desert-plains’) of Moab (Nu 22! 
263. & 3112 3348. 49. 50 351 363, Dt 341) and ef Jericho 
(Jos 413 51, 2 K 25° [Jer 39° 528]). See art. PLAIN, 
lc. 

8. nann (in plur. niaqn), from a root meaning zo be 
waste or desolate, is 3 times tr¢ ‘desert(s)’ in AV: 
Ps 1028 (|| n299; LXX oikdmedov ; RV ‘ waste places’), 
Is 482! (so also RV; LXX épnuos), Ezk 134 (RV 
‘waste places’; LXX épyyo). Elsewhere EV 
offers such renderings as ‘ waste(s),’ ‘desolation(s),’ 
‘ waste places,’ ‘desolate places’: Lv 26%) %, Ezr 9°, 
Is 5% 442 4919 513 529 5812 614 6419, Jer 734 995 259. Teas 
9717 442-6. 22 4913 Ezk 514 2513 2620 299. 10 3324. 97 353 
36% 10. 33 388, Dn 92, Mal 14, Ps 9° 109”, Job 34. The 
proper application of this Heb. term is to cities 
or districts once inhabited, but now lying waste (cf. 
the use of a:¥ ‘devastation’ and its cognates in 
Ts 175° 64, Jer 42)8, Ezk 357), although it is once 
(Is 48?!) used of the Wilderness of the Wanderings. 
Its nearest Eng. equivalents are ‘waste(s)’ and 
“ruin(s).’ 

4, jinv.—See JESHIMON. 5, ay zlyyah is twice 
tr? ‘wilderness’ in AV: Job 30? (RV ‘dry ground’; 
LXX dyvépos), Ps 787 (RV ‘desert,’ RVm ‘a dry 
land’; LXX dvvdpos; here used of the Wilderness 
of the Wanderings). Its proper meaning is ‘dry 
ground’ (cf. my-yqs of Ps 6320), try of Is 255 322, 
and a9¥ [AV ‘parched ground,’ RV ‘glowing sand,’ 
RVm ‘mirage ’] of Is 35’). In Is 132! 344, Jer 50°, 
Ps 744, ovy is used of wild beasts of the desert ; in 
Is 23% [unless we emend, with Ols., to o»y, or take 
the word, with Marti, to mean ‘seamen’] and Ps 729 
{but prob. read, with Ols., Duhm, e¢ a/., ony] of 
human inhabitants of these arid tracts. 

6. 37h toh occurs in the collocation pow: $b: sana 
(LXX é& diver katvparos, ev yn av’dpw), lit. ‘in the 
waste of the howling of a desert’=‘in the howling 
(adj.) waste of a desert’ [on the construction see 
Driver, ad loc.], Dt 32”, where it refers to the 
Wilderness of the Wanderings. It is tr¢ ‘ wilder- 
ness’ by AV and RV in Job 124, and by AV (RV 
‘waste’) in Ps 107 (LXX & aBd7w). The special 
sense of this word is that of a wild desolate expanse 
(Job 678 ‘they [the caravans] go up into the waste 
and perish’). It is the term applied to the chaotic 
confusion that preceded the creation (Gn 1; ef. 
Jer 43, where the prophet beholds the earth re- 
turned to the primeval tohd wabéhi; and contrast 
Is 4518 ‘He created it not a waste’ [but perhaps 
here the word =‘in vain,’ RVm)). 

7. The NT terms are épyula and gpnmos (the latter 
used either as adj. with rdézos or the like, or alone 
in the fem., with xépa understood). Asa rule AV 
tr. the substantives by ‘ wilderness’ and the adjec- 
tive by ‘desert.’ RV changes ‘desert’ of AV into 
‘wilderness’ in Mt 24° and Jn 6%! as tr. of gpqmos. 


Conversely, it changes ‘ wilderness’ of (bike Ge Ie) 
into ‘deserts’ as tr. of af éojuo, and into ‘a desert 
place’ in Mt 15% and Mk 8* as tr. of épyula. It 
also reads ‘a desert place’ for ‘a solitary place’ in 
Mk 1° as tr. of épnuos rézos. 

The wilderness of JUDA witnessed the com- 
mencement of John the Baptist’s ministry (Mt 
31\|). An unnamed wilderness, probably the Quar- 
antania of tradition, was the scene of our Lord’s 
temptation (Mt 4! ||). The words of Ac $78 ‘ Arise 
and go toward the south unto the way that goeth 
down from Jerusalem unto Gaza: the same ws 
desert? (airy ésriv épnuos), have occasioned a good 
deal of difficulty. If airy could be taken as re- 
ferring to 664s, the statement might be justified, 
for the road that is probably in view actually 
passes through the desert (so Robinson, Biers 
514). But it is more natural to refer atin to 
Gaza, and this city was, in Philip’s time, quite a 
flourishing one. G. A. Smith (HGHL 187) seeks 
to evade this difficulty by supposing the allusion 
to be to Old Gaza, by which the road ran, and 
to which the title épyjuos may have clung, even if 
it were not actually deserted. Upon the whole, 
however, it appears preferable to regard the words 
‘the same is desert’ as a late marginal gloss which 
has found its way into the text. 

On Oriental superstitions about the wilderness as 
the haunt of demons see art. DEMON, vol. i. p. 590. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

WILDERNESS OF JUDHA. — See JUD#A 

(WILDERNESS OF). 


WILDERNESS OF THE WANDERINGS. — See 
EXODUS AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN. 


WILL, WOULD.—41. These Eng. words are often 
used in AV with a significance that is hidden 
from the reader who does not consult the Heb. 
or Greek. RV has done much, esp. in the NT, to 
show their force, but much has yet to be done. 

Will was originally an independent verb (Anglo- 
Sax. willan or wyllan, Middle Eng. willen), and 
expressed, either transitively or intrans., a wish or 
resolve, as Bacon, Essays, p. 77, ‘It is common 
with Princes (saith Tacitus) to will contradictories’ ; 
p. 40, ‘In evill, the best condition is not to will ; 
the second, not to can.’ As an indep. verb ‘will’ 
was often followed by an infin., with or without a 
direct object. Thus Bacon, Hssays, p. 255, ‘The 
French king willed his Chauncellor or other mini- 
ster to repeate and say over Fraunce as many 
times as the other had recited the severall do- 
minions’; Knox, Hist. p. 317, ‘Thinke not (said 
hee), Madame, that wrong was done unto you, 
when you are willed to be subject unto God.’ 

But as the Eng. verb lost its inflexions, cer- 
tain verbs, themselves originally independent, were 
used to form its tenses, ete. One of these was 
will, though in this case it was rather to supply 
a defect than to replace a lost inflexion, there 
being no future inflexion in the Eng. verb.* ‘Will’ 
did not cease to be an indep. verb when it became 
an auxiliary ; it was used sometimes in the one 
way, sometimes in the other. And as Elizabethan 
writers felt at liberty to insert or omit the ‘to’ 
before an infin. as they pleased,+} it has now become 


* <Shall’ was used as the auxiliary of the future before ‘ will,’ 
and, as Earle says (Philology, § 304), ‘will has carved all the 
area it occupies out of the domain of shall.’ In the Introd. to 
The Psalter of 1539 (Murray, 1894), Earle points out that wilt 
as an auxiliary ‘is hardly to be found in Saxon times, it is even 
strange to Wyclif in the 14th cent., it is not firmly established 
in the Bible of 1539. It is encroaching upon shall and driving 
it back, but its limits are not yet determined. And this 
aggressiveness of will, which has long ceased in the central 
places of the language, is still moving at the extremities, like 
the flapping of the waves on the shore after the subsiding of a 
storm at sea,’ 

} Shakespeare uses great freedom with this ‘to,’ frequently 
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very difficult to distinguish ‘will’ as an auxiliary 
expressing the future tense, from ‘will’ as an indep. 
verb followed by an infin. without ‘to.’ Cf. Mt 
10°° ‘There is nothing covered that shall not be 
revealed,’ with 11°7 ‘ Neither knoweth any man the 
Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal him.’ The former is a simple future 
(6 ovk drokadupOjoera, Vule. quod non revelabitur), 
the other is the verb ¢o wild with an infin. of the 
following verb, the ‘to’ being omitted (4 éay Bothnrac 
6 vids dmoxadvWar, Vule. cui voluerit filius revelare, 
Rhem. ‘to whom it shal please the Sonne to re- 
veale,’ RV ‘to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal him’). 

The attempt has sometimes been made to 
distinguish the indep. verb ‘to will’ from the 
auxil. verb ‘will’ by their inflexions, ‘to will’ 
when indep. being often inflected will, illest, 
willeth or wills; past willed; and the aux. will, 
wilt, will, past would. But this distinction cannot 
be maintained, the indep. verb being often inflected 
as the auxiliary. Thus Jg 14‘ What wilt thou?’ 
(a>a>a, RV ‘What wouldest thon?’); Mt 13% ‘wilt 
thou then that we go and gather them up?’ (@éAes 
otv, RV as AV); Jn 1* ‘Jesus would go forth into 
Galilee’ (@éncev e&edOety ; Vule. voluit exire, RV 
‘was minded to go forth’); so Article, x. (1553) 
*Those that have no will to good things, He 
maketh them to will, and those that would evil 
things, He maketh them not to will the same’ ; 
Piers Plowman, vi. 213— 


* And now wolde I witen [=‘ know,’ inf.] of the what were 
the best.’ 


The earlier versions are often a guide to the use 
of ‘will,’ ‘would,’ in AV. But it is often necessary 
to consult the Heb. or Greek, when it may be 
considered probable that at least when represent- 
ing an original indep. verb ‘ will’ and ‘ would’ are 
themselves independent. Theverbsmost frequently 
represented are in OT ’a@bah, and in NT 6é\w and 
Bovrouat, * all meaning to will, purpose, desire. 
Clapperton (Pitfalls in Bible English, p. 90) gives 
the foll. list of passages which demand special 
atubention 2Vib VIZ 151622 Mik 618: 25 ik 11s) in 
13 5% 77, Col 127, 1 Ti 5", Tit 3%. 

2. Occasionally the following verb is omitted 
after ‘ will’ and ‘ would,’ as Ps 81" ‘ Israel would 
none of me’; Pr 1% ‘Ye... would none of my 
reproof’; 1°° ‘They would none of my counsel’ ; 
Sir 13>eing «Like will to like.’ So Jn 194 Rhem. 
‘ Professing that themselves will no king but Cwsar, 
he yeldeth unto them.’ Especially is this so with 
verbs of motion, as Tindale, Works, i. 147, ‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest his 
voice, and wottest not whence he cometh, nor 
whither he will’; Tindale, Hapos. 23, ‘Whosoever 
will to heaven, must buy it of them’; Ezk 28” 
Cov. ‘ Beholde o Sidon, I wil upon the, and get me 
honoure in the.’ 

3. There are passages in AV in which ‘will’ 
would now be considered redundant, as Gn 32" ‘T 
fear him, lest he will come, and smite me’ (RV 
‘lest he come’); Ly 2! ‘When any will offer a 


omitting where we should now insert, and sometimes insert- 
ing where we should omit. Cf. Othedio, 1. iii. 190, ‘You were 
wont be civil,’ with Iv. ii. 12, ‘I durst, my Lord, to wager she 
is honest.’ The omission is found also in Milton, Sonnet to Mr. 
Lawrence— 
‘ Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day?’ 


And Guest quotes two consecutive lines from the Mirror for 
Magistrates, one of which omits, the other inserts this ‘ to’— 


‘ And though we owe [= ought] the fall of Troy requite, 
Yet let revenge thereof from gods to light.’ 


*For the distinction between @fa% and Potrouas, consult 
Ellicott on 1 Ti 514, Lightfoot on Philem 1%, Mayor on Ja 34, 
Sanday-Headlam on Ro 716, and esp. ‘the full and excellent 
note’ [Sanday-Headlam] in Thayer, V.7. Lea. s.v. b:Aw. 


meat offering unto the Lord’ (RV ‘when any one 
oftereth’) ; Mt 9°° ‘Pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest, that he will send forth labourers into 
his harvest’ (RV ‘that he send’); Mk 327 ‘No 
man can enter into a strong man’s house, and 
spoil his goods, except he will first bind the strong 
man’ (RV ‘except he first bind’). 
J. HASTINGS. 

WILL.—In this art. the consideration of the 
teaching of the Bible regarding both tie Divine 
and the human Will is to be included. hese 
may seem at first sight to, be subjects of very 
different kinds ; nevertheless, an adequate treat- 
ment of either must clearly be impossible if the 
other is not taken into account. ‘The light: of 
revelation falls upon both the human and the 
Divine will in the sphere of their relations to one 
another. We derive our idea of the Divine will in 
Seripture chiefly, if not entirely, from what we are 
told of God’s mind towards and purpose for man, 
which have led and lead to action on His part, where- 
by the action of the human will must necessarily 
be conditioned. And, further, Scripture is no 
exception to the rule that the ideas which men 
can frame or receive about God are aftccted by 
their knowledge of themselves. The conceptions 
commonly formed of the mind and soul of man 
have ever been transferred to the Divine nature, 
with more or with less qualification and exten- 
sion; and this has especially been the case in the 
absence of philosophical thought, and particularly 
so in primitive times. 

i. Biblical terms for the act of willing.—The 
psychological and metaphysical, and to some ex- 
tent also the theological, ideas of early ages, and 
of the majority of men at all times, are to be 
studied in language. It is, then, first to be ob- 
served that there is no word either in OT or NT 
for the will, as a faculty ; and even the act of 
willing is not contemplated in an abstract manner. 
As a point of some psychological interest we may 
also note, that of the two Heb. words in frequent 
use which seem to describe an act of the will most 
purely as such (js> in Pi. and 43x), one has a 
negative signification, and the other is almost in- 
variably joined with a negative. (The exceptions 
are Is 1’, Job 39°). It is in the absence of ap- 
parent reason, and in the resistance ofiered to a 
pressure from without, that the power of will is 
most barely presented, and therefore most readily 
apprehended. We may compare our term ‘ wil- 
fulness.’ The latter of the two Heb. words just 
named is often used of the wrongful assertion 
of the human will in opposition to the Divine 
will (¢.g. Ps 8120), Pr 1%). See also, as regards 
the former word, Ex 74. The notion of an exer- 
tion of the will, not for resistance but for the 
achievement of something, appears to be most dis- 
tinctly conveyed by 5x’, in Hiph., but it is not so 
common as either of the words above mentioned. 
Lit. it means to set oneself, determine, undertake, 
to do something ; a sense which we can trace in the 
LXX rendering dpyer0a. 

We need also to consider the whole group of 
words signifying to desire (ms, in Pi. and Hithp., 
and 729), to take pleasure in (72m), to favour (j3n 
and ay), to Jove (298 and pwq), to choose (773). 
Where there has as yet been little or no psycho- 
logical reflexion, such words may, and commonly 
do, involve the notion of willing. The mind has 
not become accustomed to distinguish between 
the motive—whether this consists in some purpose 
which commends itself to the reason, or a physical 
want, or external attraction acting upon the senses 
—and its adoption by the will; nor, again, be- 
tween the act of the will and the feeling which 
accompanies its exercise. This is eminently true 
of the language of OT. In the case of men, indeed, 
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there is the beginning of a distinction in the 
prominence given to the phenomena of tempta- 
tion, but it is not followed out philosophically ; 
while in regard to God, who can effect what He 
pleases, the distinction naturally does not suggest 
itself in the same way. 

The fact, however, which is perhaps of most 
significance for us is that all words of this 
class, without material exception, even those 
which have the most decidedly physical associa- 
tions, or which are used frequently in a bad sense, 
are applied to God no less than to men in the 
Hebrew OT. Thus pen to cleave in love to (used 
ef sexual passion, Gn 248), though also more gener- 
ally for what the mind desires (1 K 9!"), is used 
of God’s love to Israel (Dt 77 10!5), and also of 
man’s love to God (Ps 914); while 727 to covet (Ex 
20'7, and Mic 22) describes God’s feeling for Zion, 
Ps 68'7('%, It is used also of a spiritual desire 
in man, Ps 19°00, Some words, such as 737 to 
favour, and its subst. jn favour, grace, 7¥7 and 
psa, with much the same meaning, and 772 to 
choose, have, esp. through their Greek repre- 
sentatives, come to be more particularly con- 
nected in our minds with the mysteries of saving 
grace; but their early history was not dissimilar 
to the rest, 7.e. their transference to God was at 
first somewhat crudely anthropomorphic. The 
instance of 25x to dove, to which further reference 
will be made, should especially bring this home 
to us. 

In the LXX several of these Heb. words are 
most commonly rendered by Boterbar, Ode, and 
evdoxetvy, which more simply express the act of 
willing :—all three are used for 7x and pon, od 
Bov\ecGar and ov Oéde for jNd, Gédew and evdoxety 
for ay7 ; for ax, OéX\ev, and also ériOupyety; for 727, 
BovrecOa, evdoxetv, and emOuuetyv. A feeling is, 
however, manifested in the LXX that some dif- 
ference of language is advisable in speaking of 
God ; ériOuetv is avoided in connexion with Him. 
29x also, in the case both of God’s love for men 
and men’s love for God, is translated not by guXetv 
but by ayaray, though it is to be added that this 
is, on the whole, the commoner rendering of the 
word in all contexts, and that ¢uA\eiv is used for 
the love of wisdom (Pr 8!” 29%, Wis 8?). 

The non-classical word @é\jua is many times 
used both for ysm and j's7, and for the latter 
sometimes also evdox!a. 

The usage of NT is based upon, and in the main 
conforms to, that of LXX. In regard to 0é\nua, in 
particular, we may observe that alike in LXX and 
NT it frequently denotes an individual wish or 
desire, and hence is used in pl. (Ps 102 (103) 7 2, 
Ac 13”, Eph 2%). But it may also describe such 
a permanent inclination as shows the bent of the 
character (Sir 3217, ef. @é\nos in 2 Ch 1515, and 
BovtAnua in 1 P 4%). Other noteworthy uses are to 
be found in Jn 1,2 P17). In Rev 4! the croated 
universe is said to proceed from an act of the 
Divine will, for in accordance with biblical usage 
we must understand #é\yua to denote an act here 
rather than a faculty. 

i. The human will.—In considering the con- 
ception of the human will and its present con- 
dition, as well as of the Divine will, to be derived 
from the Bible, grave subjects which have been 
treated in other articles (FALL, Gracr, PRE- 
DESTINATION, and ELECTION) come before us 
again; but they are to be regarded here, as it 
were, on their psychological, moral, and meta- 
physical side, and such a view of them may assist 
us in rightly apprehending them. At the same 
time, we may expect that some light will be thrown 
by the study in which we are engaged on questions 
which have been debated in the philosophical 
schools. It is true that little, if any, trace is to 


be found in any part of the Bible of direct specu- 
lation on the nature and prerovatives either of the 
human or the Divine will. Nevertheless, through 
the vivid presentation in Scripture of moral and 
spiritual truth in its practical bearing on man, 
important elements in the problems relating both 
to the will in man and to God’s will are brought 
into relief, and this may contribute to the right 
solution of those problems. Won, : 

1. The proposition ‘that the will is free is com- 
monly understood, alike by those who assert and 
those who deny it, to mean that man has, at least 
within certain limits, the power of self-determina- 
tion, of yielding to or resisting motives, —those 
which arise within him as well as those which 
plainly have their origin without him,—and_ of 
modifying his own character in some degree. The 
notion of moral freedom, however, which meets us 
in Scripture is something different from this. It 
appears there simply as the opposite of the bondage 
of sin. From this point of view, ‘to be free’ is to 
have the power of acting according to one’s true 
nature as God designed it; and those whom we 
cannot imagine to be any longer capable of doing 
wrong, like the perfected saints, because no 
tendency to evil remains in them and they are 
thoroughly established in holiness, would yet in 
this sense be free, indeed the only true freemen 
(Jn 82238, Ro 617-2? 818-21 ; ef. also Ja 17° 2”). There 
is evidently profound truth in this conception : 
such must be the freedom of God Himself. 

2. Nevertheless, Christian theologians of all 
schools have ever deduced from Scripture that 
man, originally at least, possessed free will in 
the common sense of the term, whether they 
admit that he still retains it to any extent or 
not. And, indeed, even apart from what is im- 
plied in the narrative of the Fall and all subse- 
quent express statements (e.g. Ee 7%, Ro 17%), 
this alone is compatible with the Scripture doctrine 
of God as at once the all-powerful and all-wise 
and the perfectly good Creator. Man’s fallen con- 
dition must be due to his own fault. For some 
good reason God suffered man to be tempted, but 
He intended that the temptation should be, as it 
might have been, withstood. Sufhcient light had 
been granted to man to enable him to discern the 
true good, and power to choose it; yet he chose 
evil. 

It is worthy of note that even those who have 
been most ready to silence criticism of the morality 
of the action which is attributed to God in theories 
of the method and scope of redemption, by alleging 
that these are matter of Divine revelation, and by 
declaring that God’s ways are not to be submitted 
to a human tribunal, have yet themselves asserted, 
and sought to convince men of, the justice of man’s 
punishment on the ground that in Adam he brought 
it upon himself. 

But we must goa step further. The attempt to 
satisfy the sense of human justice, significant as it 
is when made in the quarters just indicated, must 
break down so long as it is supposed that men lost 
their moral freedom totally by the first fall, and 
therewith all hope of salvation except in so far as 
they should be visited by irresistible grace, which 
to some, and even the majority of the race, would 
never come at all. The Bible, we are bold to affirm, 
does not support such a position. It is true that it 
speaks of man as enslaved by sin, as unable to 
accomplish his own deliverance, as dependent upon 
God at every step for salvation, and even for the 
first motions towards good (Eph 2'-> 8, Ro 34, Tit 
3*°, Jn 6%), But the strongest statements to this 
effect, ever if they stood alone, could not fairly be 
made to mean that nothing depends on the con- 
sent, or resistance, of man’s own will to the work 
of God in and upon him. And by the sacred 
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writers who insist most emphatically on man’s 
helplessness by himself, as well as in’ other parts 
of Scripture, it is plainly declared, or assumed, 
that he is responsible for being compliant (Jn 1°": 
5* and 6%, Ph 2), and in more general terms for 
his temper of mind and conduct, and that he will 
be punished or rewarded on ordinary principles of 
Justice (Ro 2116 311, Jn 77); in short, that each 
man born into the world is put to a probation still, 
-however the conditions of his trial may be affected 
by the failures and successes of all who have gone 
before. So that the tragic interest and solemnity 
of the story of Adam’s fall lies not only in the 
thought of what was lost for the human race from 
the beginning of its history, but also in its being 
the type of a conflict between good and evil 
which is perpetually renewed in the soul of every 
man. 

It is less than the truth to say, as many do, that 
the recognition accorded in Scripture to the prin- 
ciple of man’s moral freedom on the one hand, and 
its doctrine of grace on the other, present an in- 
soluble antinomy, and that those who accept the 
authority of the Bible must accept both, though 
with a sense that they cannot be reconciled. This 
is certainly a wiser attitude than that of those who 
virtually deny the one in the interests of the other. 
It must, however, be admitted on reflexion that 
the sacred writers theniselves do not seem to be 
conscious of any contradiction ; and we cannot but 
infer that if to us there seems to be one it is largely 
of our own making, through the effect upon our 
minds of later controversies and the traditions they 
have left. The real difficulties in connexion with 
the conception of the freedom of the will are not, 
in point of fact, raised through the endeavour to 
combine in one view those moral and spiritual 
truths regarding Divine grace and human responsi- 
bility to which the Bible bears testimony, nor 
could they naturally have been indicated there. 
We gather from its teaching that the Spirit of 
God is the source of all moral and spiritual good, 
that Divine grace must be present with and must 
precede all rightful action of the human will, that 
this grace is bestowed in some measure upon all, 
and always with the design of leading on to salva- 
tion ; bunt that it rests with man to respond to the 
Divine love, to yield to the Divine promptings. 

Confusion and error have probably been intro- 
duced into the subjects disputed by Augustinians, 
Calvinists, and Pelagians, more through the too 
narrow notion of Divine grace in which all alike 
shared—as though it were to be traced only in de- 
finite Christian faith and its special fruits, and in 
the godly of Israel under the Old Dispensation— 
than from any other cause. Hence the Calvinist 
has been led to make a distinction between an 
‘effectual’ grace granted in certain cases, and an 
operation of God’s Spirit in other cases which has 
no saving purpose, and to regard the signs of moral 
and spiritual life in a multitude of instances as 
wholly illusory. Hence also, on the other hand, 
the Pelagian has suppesed man to be capable of 
many kinds of good apart from God. Nowhere 
does the mistake to which reference has been made 
appear more clearly as the initial source of error 
than in the doctrine of certain schoolmen that 
grace was to be deserved de congruo, the authors 
of which theory evidently aimed at presenting that 
which they regarded as the truth in Pelagianism 
in the form in which it would be least open to 
attack. For here it was supposed that though 
man could not be finally saved without grace, yet 
by a character and a course of conduct, in shaping 
and inspiring which grace had had no part, he 
could win it. The different opinions here referred 
to are unscriptural, baseless, and profoundly irre- 
ligious. In contrast with all alike we would place 
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the belief—justified, as we contend, by particular 
declarations of Scripture, and still more by a com- 
prehensive view of the Divine training of man, 
which finds its clearest interpretation in the Bible 
—that no human spirit is left destitute of the life- 
giving visitations of the Divine Spirit, and that, 
rudimentary as that moral and spiritual life may 
be which at first He has sought or seeks to create 
and to foster, e.g. in the savage or in many even 
of those who live in Christian lands, no bounds 
can be set to the growth which may, and which He 
intends should, result in this world or another, 
wherever the human will is consentient. This is 
consistent with our ideas of justice, while at the 
same time it recognizes man’s absolute dependence 
always upon God’s grace, and can afford man no 
ground for claiming merit in the sight of God; 
for there can be no merit in his allowing himself 
to be saved, though he may justly expose himself 
to blame and loss if he frustrates God’s merciful 
design. Further, it does not lower the super- 
natural to the level of the natural, though it 
treats that which is often called mere natural 
goodness as itself the outflow of a supernatural 
life, and as one of the lower stages, it may be, 
in an ascent to the highest saintliness. 

3. To the extent, then, at least of giving or 
withholding that response to the leading of the 
Divine Spirit of which we have spoken, man is, 
according to the teaching of Scripture, free. It 
will, however, be said on behalf of Necessitarian- 
ism by adherents of the so-called Experience 
Philosophy, or Naturalism, that this response 
itself, and with it every feeling, thought, purpose, 
so far as they are not determined by causes now 
external to the individual, are the result of char- 
acter, which has been itself completely determined 
and could be fully accounted for, and its products 
also predicted, if we knew fully the human being’s 
parentage and life-history, as well as his present 
circumstances, andif the whole combination were 
not too complex for us to deal with by the aid of 
any science which we possess or are likely to pos- 
sess. The force of this reasoning—and it cannot 
be denied that it has force—lies in the fact that to 
a very large extent inentai phenomena are, or may 
with a high degree of probability be held to be, 
subject to Natural Law, and that the rapid and 
vast extension in our conception of its domain 
which has in recent times taken place, predis- 
poses us to believe that all our experience may in 
reality come under it. On the other side, however, 
it may be urged that the consciousness in man of 
a power of choice, of a sense of responsibility for 
his conduct, his conviction often that he might 
have done better or acted in some way otherwise 
than he has, and the remorse which he feels, in spite 
of his readiness to complain of the action of an 
adverse fate, the blame which he imputes to him- 
self or to others for any lack of loyalty to truth 
and right, of firmness and of courage, are facts 
which cannot be satisfactorily explained on the 
principles of Naturalism. We seem here to be 
brought face to face with an element in the sources 
of human character and action which, whatever 
its laws may be, is not subject merely to laws 
analogous to those which we can trace in the 
physical order,—a power of self-determination, a 
force which within a limited—in each individual a 
very limited—range is truly creative, a causation 
which is not merely phenomenal but real. As 


believers in the biblical revelation, we can suppose 
only that the all-wise and loving Creator, without 
diminishing aught from the fulness of His own 
power, has yet, in making man a spiritual being, 
imparted to him a certam—by comparison infini- 
tesimal--amount of power like His own, and left 
him to make an independent use of it with a 
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view to the discipline and training which he would 


thus receive, and also to the response which the 


creature might then render to the Creator, and | 


which would be otherwise impossible (ef. R. 
Browning, Christmas Eve and Laster Day, § 5). 
On the philosophical side we derive support for 
this view from many of the ablest thinkers of the 
past 150 years, from Kant and Hegel onwards, 
though it is necessary that we should emphasize 
the separation between the human and the Divine 


will more decidedly than some of the transcen- | 


dental school do, in order to guard against Pan- 
theism and against falling again virtually into 
Necessitarianism, though one of a different kind 
from that before spoken of. : 

Before passing on, it may be well to point out 
to what a small extent there ean be any alliance 
between those theologians who hold that man 
altogether lost freedom of the will by the Fall, and 
philosophical Necessitarians of any school. The 
latter build upon their conception of what has 
ever been the constitution of man, of nature, and 
of the universe; whereas the theologians to whom 
we have referred regard, and must regard, man 
as, according to his original and true constitution, 
free. It is only in attempts to prove that man’s 
belief in his own freedom is wholly illusory that 
they can make common ground; but this is the 
weakest part of the philosophers’ case. 

On the other hand, men in general, and that 
common-sense philosophy which has aimed only 
at formulating common opinion and at making it 
self-consistent, show far too little sense of the 
mystery attaching to the freedom of the will, or 
of the binding power of character, which, though 
not so fixed as to be beyond all possibility of being 
modified even by the action of the will itself, can, 
in general, only be altered slowly. 
Seripture, which lays so much stress on the bond- 
age of sin, the operation of Divine grace, and the 
appointment of the circumstances of human lives 
by Divine Providence, cannot be said to ignore the 
limitations to human freedom. In this connexion 
it is important to observe that man’s responsibility 
for the use of any freedom that he possesses is not 
diminished in proportion to the smallness of its 
amount. He is as much bound to turn to good 
account what he has if it be but a very little, 
as if its stock were practically unlimited. ‘So 
at least he must be on the Scriptural view of 
his hopes and opportunities. The effort to strive 
against strongly riveted habits of evil might not 
seem worth while on the supposition that the 
time for seeking to undo them was very brief, 
and that he was left solely to what he could 
accomplish for himself and to human assistance : 
but it is otherwise if the influences of the Divine 
Spirit are at his disposal, and there is a prospect 
of infinite time in which a change in his nature 
may be effected. Thus it is that the Bible can 
give such prominence to the necessities affecting 
our human condition, and yet inspire and stimulate 
human endeavour to the utmost. 

wi. Lhe Divine will.— The created universe is 
said to proceed from an act of God’s will (Rev 411, 
and cf. Sir 43'°; this is, of course, also implied in the 
language used in Gn 1* 6 ete., Ps 33° ete. ; as recards 
the creation of man see Ja 18). His will furnishes 
the true end and rule for human action. Very 
broadly, Jn 717, Ro 12°, Col 4”, and in the Lord's 
Prayer, Mt6’; witha more special reference, eth 
4°. The Law of the Old Dispensation is not any- 
where directly called. ‘the will’ of God, but that it 
is a principal expression of God’s will is plainly 
suggested in Ro 2), With this passage Jn 9% 
may be compared, both being put into the mouth 
ot Jews. ‘The will of God’ is also used specifi- 
cally of God’s purpose of redemption through Christ, 
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as by our Lord Himself in speaking of His mission, 
Jn 43 ete., and also in Ac 22%, Eph 1’. St. Paul 
and others look for indications of God’s will te 
direct their missionary course (@Anua without art. 
in 1 Co 162 may probably mean God's will, ef. 
RVm). It is to be recognized in the ordering of 
events and the variety of human lots (1 P 3%). 

This last point brings us to the manifestation of 
God’s will in the choice of some for special des- 
tinies or for temporal, moral, and spiritual ad- 
vantages—a subject which, on account both of 
its peculiar difficulty and its connexion with that 
of human responsibility, needs particular con- 
sideration. We have seen that words used in 
the case of men to describe preferences of a kind 
for which we do not ordinarily seek to discover 
rational motives, and which we are content to 
treat as matters of individual idiosyncrasy, are 
applied to God, especially in OT. Such language 
may serve to teach in a simple way the lesson of 
the absoluteness of the Divine will. It may im- 
press upon our minds the practical truth that 
when God wills this or that, man’s duty hes in 
submission and obedience, or in humble thank- 
fulness for His unmerited favour, on the part 
of those whom He exalts and_ blesses. Sub it 
must not be assumed that, when no motive is 
assigned for God’s action, therefore it has not 
a moral and rational motive. It has to be 
remembered that if words descriptive of simple 
desire and attraction and the mere exercise of 
will are applied to God, so also are those which 
imply planning and taking counsel with oneself 
(Is 19", Jer 51, 2Ch 25%, Ps 334, Job 12™ ete:): 
There are, besides, passages in which we are ex- 
pressly told what the Lord delights in (18 15”, Jer 
9 Is 1! 65% 664, Pr 117° 1292 158, Ee 54). Indeed 
all those many declarations in OT, that purity and 
righteousness of heart and life are required in 
those who would please God, are here in point ; 
and it is to the principle thus laid down that the 
elevating effect of the religion of Israel was largely 
due. 

The chief objects, however, of God’s favour 
mentioned in OT are the Israelite nation and 
David with his royal house. And, in the case of 
the former at least, it may be said, the freedom 
of God’s election is insisted on. But the language 
used can scarcely form a basis for a formal doctrine 
on this subject, and certainly not for a view of it 
which conveys the notion of arbitrariness. Later 
generations of Israelites were indeed taught that 
God’s goodness to them was not due to any merit 
of theirs. But other reasons for it are given : it 
was part of the purpose which He had been pursu- 
ing trom the days of their fathers, men of very 
different worth from themselves, and which He, 
in whom constancy is so notable a characteristic, 
could not abandon, and it was connected also with 
the punishment of other nations for their excep- 
tional wickeduess (Dt 9*° 8'8). 

Special acts of Divine favour are seen in their 
true place in the light of the revelation of God’s 
character as a whole. There could be no more in- 
structive study in the history of the progress of 
the knowledge of God than that which, is supplied 
by following out the conception of the love cf God 
in the Bible. We have already touched upon the 
gradual refinement of the idea as shown in the use 
of language. But we have to observe also that the 
love of God spoken of in OT is always a distin- 
guishing love for particular individuals and a par- 
ticular race. The earliest lesson to be learnt by 
men, and all that they were capable of understand- 
ing, was that the good which happened to them- 
selves was the result, not of chance or fate but of 
God’s appointment, and the proof of His merciful 
regard. As we pass on to the NT the image is pre- 
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sented by Christ Himself of the Universal Father 
who loves impartially all His human ehildren. It 
is evident that this revelation ought to control all 
more partial views. 

Those who at first were made the recipients of 
special privileges could not fully enter into the 
largeness of the Divine intention in their bestowal. 
But this became apparent when the Church of 
Christ became the heir of the truth communicated 
to Israel. The principle of special grace and voca- 
tion was not then abandoned. It is indeed written 
large in human experience, and in the days of the 
first preaching of the gospel it was manifested in 
a new and deeper manner than ever before. Its 
application to individuals took the place of that to 
a nation, while spiritual blessings absorbed the 
attention which had been largely occupied by such 
as Were material. But God’s purpose in confer- 
ring such favours, viz., that those whom He 
chooses and calls to receive special knowledge, 
or upon whom any gift is conferred, should be 
ministers of it to others, is plainly set forth (Gal 
pe; Ro 1}, 1 P 4. ars Ro 11»: 20-32). 

V. H. STANTON. 

WILL.—See TESTAMENT. 


WILL-WORSHIP is the tr. in AV (1611 ‘will- 
worship,’ mod. edd. two words ‘ will worship,’ RV 
restores ‘ will-worship’) of €@eAo#pnoxia in its only 
occurrence, Col 2. The tr. is probably suggested 
by the Gen. NT (1557) ‘voluntarie worshipping,’ 
where the Geneva translator seems to use the adj. 
‘voluntary’ in the unusual sense of ‘arbitrary.’ 
The Gen. Bible (1560) has ‘voluntarie religion,’ 
and explains in the marg. ‘Suche as men have 
chosen according to their own fantasic.’ 

Cran. and Rhem. have ‘superstition’ after Vulg. 
superstitio. Fuller adopts the word ‘ will-worship’ 
in Holy State, p. 70, ‘ One Ceremony begat another, 
there being no bounds in will-warship, wherewith 
one may sooner be wearied than satisfied.’ And 
Jer. Taylor uses ‘will-worshipper,’ Lule of Con- 
science, II. iii. 18, ‘He that says, God is rightly 
worshipped by an act or ceremony concerning 
which himself hath no way expressed his pleasure, 
is superstitious or a will-worshipper.’ These quota- 
tions probably explain the Gr. word aright. 

J. HASTINGS. 

WILLOW TREE (a232s zaphzaphah ; WILLOWS, 
aay ‘drabim [only in pl.]).—Both these Heb. words 
appear to be used for tne willow, although some 
consider the latter to be the poplar (see Oxf. Hed. 
Lex. and authorities cited s.v.). The former is the 
cognate of the Arab. safsdf, which is generic for 
willow. The latter is the cognate of the Arab. 
gharab, which signifies a willow, more particularly 
the weeping willow, Salix Babylonica, L. Zaph- 
zaiphah oceurs but once (Ezk 17°), in a poetical 
rhapsody concerning the transplanting of a cedar 
top, contrary to its nature, apparently to the 
waterside, where a plant from the seed of the 
land is set out as a willow, and spreads as a vine. 
‘Arabim occurs in tive places. In all of them the 
fact that willow trees grow by the watercourses 
is alluded to. ‘Willows of the wady’ (Lv 23%) 
were taken for booths during the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. The lair of Behemoth was among the 
‘willows of the wady’ (Job 40”). ‘ By the rivers 
of Babylon . . . upon the willows . . . we hanged 
our harps’ (Ps 137?). Moab carried richest meme 
to the wady of the willows’ (Is 15’ AVm ‘valleys 
of the Arabians’). Israel is to ‘spring up among 
the grass as willows by the watercourses’ (Is 44%). 
Eight species of willow grow in the Holy Land _ 
Salix Safsaf, Forsk., S. fragilis, L., the brittle 
willow, S. alba, L., the white willow, S. Baby- 
lonica, L., the weeping willow, ‘. triandra, L., 
S. Caprea, L., the Caprean willow, S. pedicel- 


lata, Desf., the stalked willow, and S. nigri- 
cans, Fres., the blackish willow (Arab. ddn). 
The first four are far more abundant than the 
latter. One of the peaks of Jebel Masa, in Sinai, 
is called Ras es-Safsdfeh, from some willow trees 
at its base. No allusion is made in Scripture wu 
the economic uses of the willow. Its branches 
are much used at the present day for basket-work 
Willows are planted or grow spontaneously by all 
watercourses, and are characteristic trees of the 
landscape. The ‘wady of the willows’ (Is 157), 
LXX ¢dpayya “ApaBas, Vule. torrens salicum, is 
probably a wady at one of the boundaries of Moab, 
with willows by its watercourses. If it be the 
southern boundary, it may be the same as 9>n3 
72727 ‘the wady of the ‘Arabah (or of the Willow),’ 
which was the southern border in the days of 
Amos (614), about 70 years earlier, What this 
was is uncertain. Wady Kerak, a part of this 
valley, is said by Irby to be called Wady es- 
Safsaf = Valley of the Willow. G. E. Posr. ° 


WIMPLES is AV tr. in Is 3” (only) of ninse> (RV 
‘shawls’). See art. Dress, vol. i. p. 627», and 
MANTLE, vol. iil. p. 2402, The word ‘wimple’ 
means a covering for the neck (Anglo Sax. winpel, 
Old High Ger. wimpal). Skeat guesses ‘a cover- 
ing from the wind,’ taking Anglo-Sax. win-pel as 
trom ‘wind’ and peld (Lat. pudliwm) a covering. 


WIND (535 rtiah; dveucs).—In Palestine the life 
of man and beast during the rainless summer 
depends upon the supply of water in the fountains 
for drinking, and in the brooks and streams for 
purposes of irrigation. This supply is in propor- 
tion to the amount. of rain and snow deposited 
upon the mountains during the previous winter. 
As the rain is borne inland by the wind, the winds 
become of the highest importance, and are char- 
acterized by their power to produce or prevent 
rain. Hence the wonderfulness of water supplied 
independently of both wind and rain (2 K 3"), and 
the unnaturalness of wind and clouds that do not 
produce rain (Pr 25'4, Jude ?”). 

i. THE Four WINDS.—Winds claim attention 
by the periodicity that rules amid continual 
change, as well as on account of the heat and cold, 
dryness and moisture, connected with them. The 
Bible frequently refers to the four winds (Ezk 37°, 
Dn 8°, Zee 2°, Mt 2471, Rev 7'), and the diversity of 
specific influence gives individuality to each, and 
prepares the way for the figurative use of their 
leading characteristics. 

(1) North wind (pax-n riah zaphén).—This is 
distinguished by its coldness and its power of dis- 
persing rain. ‘Fair weather (RV ‘golden splen- 
dour’) cometh out of the north’ (Job 377"). In 
Job 379 (‘cold out of the north’) the literal mean- 
ing, unless a special constellation be referred to, is 
out of the scattering winds (RVm). In Pr 25% “The 
north wind driveth away (55inm) rain,’ RV gives 
‘bringeth forth rain,’ the testimony of the climate, 
however, being with the former [although the con- 
text demands the latter. Perhaps the text is 
corrupt ; cf. Targ. ad loc.J. In a day of gloom 
and persistent rain, if one cloud can be seen moving 
from the north it is known that in less than an 
hour the clouds will break up and the sunshine 
will return. 

(2) South wind (2739 réiah dardm).—This wind, 
whether tempestuous (Is 21', Zec 9") or gentle 
(Ac 2738), is always warm, dry if inclined to S.E., 
and moist if from S.W. Under the 8. wind every- 
thing is warm to the touch, and, if it prevails for a 
day or two, all living things become silent under 
its oppressive heat (Job 371”). In Lik 12” it is 
referred to as a sure sign of heat. 

(3) Hast wind (op ‘9 ruah kadim). —This is 
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sometimes called a wind from the wilderness (Job 
19, Jer 44 13%4) ; it is described as strong and gusty 
(Ex 142, Job 2722 38%, Is 27%, Jer 18%”), and its 
destructive power was felt at sea (Ps 487, Ezk PAIN. 
It is referred to in Ja 1, where the expression 
‘with a burning heat’ («dv r@ Katowr.) is correctly 
rendered by RV ‘with the scorching wind’ (see 
Driver on Am 4° and Hos 13", with references). 
During summer a light land-breeze usually prevails 
from sunrise to9 A.M., and rapidly grows hot under 
the increasing power of the sun. 

(4) West wind (2: 9 rtiah yam).—This is a moist 
and refreshingly cool breeze. The W. and 8.W. 
winds are the bringers of rain (1 K 18%: 4, Lk 12°4). 
If blowing freshly for several days in succession, 
they will cause a shower to fall even during the 
dry summer months. 

In NT various terms are used to describe the 
violence of the wind; e.g. ‘a great wind’ (dveos 
péyas, Jn 68); ‘a storm of wind’ (Aathaw dvéuou, 
Lk 8”); ‘a great storm of wind’ (AatAay avéuou 
peyddn, Mk 4°7); ‘a great tempest’ (ceruos péeyas, 
Mt 8*4). ‘Tempest’ is the translation also of 
xeyudv (Ac 27”), @vedda (He 1235). The ‘tempes- 
tuous wind’ (dvewos tudwyrikds, Ac 2714), called 
Enroclydon, RV ‘Euraquilo,’ is the E.N.E. gale 
now called devanter, which prevails over the eastern 
half of the Mediterranean. In ancient times it 
troubled the ships of Tarshish (Ps 487) when return- 
ing deeply laden to Tyre. See EURAQUILO. 

li. FIGURATIVE SUGGESTIONS. — Wind is the 
symbol of (1) vacuity and nothingness: Job 676 15”, 
Pr 11°, Is 4179, Jer 5, Hos 87 121, 

(2) Brevity: Job 77, Ps 78 103'6 1044, 

(3) Freedom: Pr 2778 304, Ee 16, Eph 414, 

(49) Wouters ANoly IVE) Saree. des) io By BIE Ais 
AUNNS Tage GN. dere ZED ay Maydle IBIMOR Dyn Be), 
Ja 193%. 

(5) The will of God : Ps 18! 1 ; 1043 1488, 

G. M. MacktIe. 

WINDOW.—See art. HOusg, vol. ii. p. 435», and 
TEMPLE, p. 700". 


WINE. 
p. 868. 


See art. Foon, vol. ii. p. 33 f., and VINE, 


WINEBIBBER (Pr 23” in plu. jx-y25; Mt 112, 
Lk 7*, olvordrns). —The Eng. word comes from 
Coverdale at Pr 232°; AV is the first to use it in 
NT. The verb ‘to bib’ (perhaps from Lat. bibzre, 
to drink) is still in use, signifying to keep on 
drinking, tipple. Nort. (Plutarch, 847) speaks of 
‘Orators that did nothing but bib all the day 
long’; and Drant, Horace Sat. vu. E iv, ‘Thou 
thinkes by sleepe and bibbinge wyne, to banishe 
eae = woes.’ ‘he Eng. is a lit. tr. of the Heb. and 

reek. 


WINEFAT (.c. Winevat).—See Fat. 
WINE-PRESS. 


See VINE, p. 868. 


_ WINK.—In Ac 17° the verb to ‘wink at’ is used 
figuratively of God’s longsuffering, ‘The times of 
this ignorance God winked at’ (srepidaév, RV ‘over- 
looked’). The same use (also of God) occurs in 
Wis 11% °Thou . . . winkest at the sins of men’ 
(rapopis, IV ‘overlookest’); and (of parents) in 
Sir 30" ‘Wink not at his follies’ (uh rapids) 
So Golding, Calvin’s Job, 559—‘Some times God 
spareth the wicked and wineketh at their mis- 
dedes, and that is to their sorer damnation’: and 
Udall, Erasmus’ Paraph. ii. 284, ‘Suche maner of 
faultes of children, those that be eentil parentes 
doe for the most part winke at, which would not 
suffre greater offences.’ J. HAsTINGs. 


WINNOW.—See AGRICULTURE, FAN, SHOVEL, 


WISDOM.—1. In the age of the Prophets.—The 
Wisdom (n2za iokhima) of the Hebrews developed 
itself originally as an independent intellectual 
movement, side by side with the religious one, in 
the form of a half-poetical, half-philosophical * ob- 
servation of nature. We have the earlest remini- 
secences of this in the Fable poetry of the OT (Jg 
gi-, 2 K 14%), and in the traditions which aitach to 
the name of Solomon (1 K 5! [Eng. 4*-84]), The 
comparison between the latter and the allied crea- 
tions of Arabia (v.2! #), and the description of the 
material of Solomon’s sayings (v.!*)), show that 
we have to do here with products not of religious 
but of secular poetry. This Wisdom was thought 
of as specially naturalized in Edom (Jer 49%, Ob ®). 
—The great prophets are upon the whole not 
favourable to this Wisdom, Is 5*! 294, Jer 472 8% 99%: 
they reproach ‘the Wise’ with conceit and immor- 
ality. In the technical language of the prophets, 
ahr, i.c. decision by oracle, is attributed to the 
priests (Jer 18!5, Ezk 75); 133, ‘the word of Jah- 
weh’ (= 129 Jer. d.c.), to the prophets ; 73y, the 
faculty of self-determination or devising of mea- 
sures, to ‘the Wise’ (Jer. d.c.). Even before the 
Exile the need made itself felt of fixing the 
teaching of Jahweh and establishing firmly its 
contents. It was this that led to the composition 
of the Book of Deuteronomy. The fierce conflicts 
with false prophets which had to be waged by 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Jer 23. 29%, Ezk 13) 
tended further in the direction of limiting the in- 
fluence of prophecy (Dt 18*-**). The latter decayed 
to such an extent that in the post-exilic period 
its silence was painfully felt (Ps 74°, 1 Mac 
977), Yet it proved impossible to cause this dry 
branch on the tree of Israel to put forth shoots 
afresh. 

2. Post-exilic development of the Wisdom teach- 
ing.—The priests and ‘the Wise,’ unlike the pro- 
phets, found a new sphere for their activity aiter 
the Exile; the former in the re-established cultus 
of the temple, the latter in the carrying forward 
of the Jegal religious system which Ezra the scribe 
took in hand after the Return (Ezr 7° 1°). Yet it 
was a considerable time before the effort to confine 
the whole intellectual life of post-exilic Judaism 
within the limits of rigid law succeeded. The wave 
which stirred the nations in consequence of the 
establishment of the world-empire of Alexander 
the Great, overflowed the Holy Land as well, and 
on the other hand carried Judaism far beyond the 
borders of that land to the interior of Asia and all 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. Israel came thus 
everywhere into contact with Greek civilization, 
for the Greeks were from the earliest times a race 
of colonists. : 

3. The earliest traces of Greck influence.—The 
traces of the influence of Greek Wisdom meet us 
for the first time in the Book of Proverbs (2nd 
cent. B.C.), which, in addition to the practical 
wisdom of life which it preaches (hence the name 
mp2n 159 applied to it in Tos. to Baba bathra, 
140), is acquainted also with a special artificial 
form of genomic wisdom. On Sv ‘likeness,’ 
‘parable,’ attached at first to an object borrowed 
from the world of nature, or ayde (LXX croreivds 
ASyos) ‘hidden allusion’ (Pr 1°; ef. arn, 7b. and 
tzk 17°), ef. Cheyne, Job and Solomon, London, 
LSSiin py 215: 

Wisdom is conceived of in Pr 8% as a separate 


* Philosophy proper had no existence, and could have none, 
among the Hebrews. <A process of thought free trom presup- 
positions was unknown to them. Gd and Divine revelat.on 
were accepted as fixed points. Accordingly, all that was aimed 
at was merely to penetrate deeper into the contents of what 
was given and to define it more precisely. Nor is the forin of 
the Hokhma that of the school speech; it is popular. Its 
problems are not theoretical, but concern questions dealing 
with the practical wisdom of life or with godliness. 
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Existence whom Jahweh formed as the first of His 
works prior to the creation of earthly things 
(Vive not Cha va aap sce also, Ps 13912), ihe 
flokhma did not co-operate in the creating of the 
heavens and the earth, for, according to vy.26-, 
Jahweh Himself made all things. Hence jipy of 
v.*° cannot be rendered ‘master workman ’ (RV), 
but, upon the analogy of j287 of Nu 11? (‘guardian 
of children’), ought to be tr® ‘ foster-child’ (ef. AV, 
Aquila re@qvounévn, Gunkel [Schipfung, 1895, p. 94) 
*‘ Hatschelkind’). The Hokhma poet’s thought is 
that Jahweh, after the toils of creation (which, 
according even to Gn 23, rendered rest necessary), 
found a diversion, as it were, in this His firstborn 
before the world, as the child played before His 
eyes (Pr 8*), Wisdom is thus, in the mind of our 
poet, not a principle at work in the forming of the 
world, since she was only an onlooker at this and 
at the fashioning of individual objects. She has, 
according to Pr $*!», todo with men alone. In these 
she finds her delight, to them alone she turns with 
her call to hear instruction (10 Pr 88), It is thus 
purely ethical aims to which she seeks to lead men, 
by whom, of course, from the Judaistic standpoint, 
are meant simply Israelites. 

The notion of the Divine Hokhma as a separate 
Existence outside of and over against Jahweh, is, 
however, as un-Israelitish as possible and abso- 
lutely opposed to the monotheism of the 3ns m7 
(Di 6*) that had become firmly established since the 
time of Deuteronomy. Jt can be explained only 
as due to the influence of Greek philosophy, accord- 
ing to which the archetypes of things (dpyérumrou 
idéar, Plato, Timeeus, p. 29) or the powers of the Divine 
essence diffused throughout the world (the xowal 
évvoca of the Stoies; cf. C. Wachsmuth, Die An- 
sichten der Stoiker iiber Mantik, ete. p. 21) are 
regarded as having a separate existence of their 
own, although in their relation to the world they 
are otherwise conceived of than-in the Book of 
Proverbs. 

4. The Jewish doctrine of retribution and the 
struggles of faith to which rt gave rise.—In other 
parts of the Book of Proverbs the questions of 
wisdom in the ordering of the life of a Jew are 
discussed. Piety appears here as the successful 
and most advantageous course (27 Ut 20-22), Virtue 
is never unrewarded (3! 8-10-16 10-7 1620), Misfor- 
tune befalls only the ungodly (111), for the pious 
it is only a passing chastisement (3!-).—The actual 
experiences, which were diametrically opposed to 
such doctrines, led to a period of struggles of 
faith (Farrar in Speaker's Apocr. vol. i., London, 
1877, ‘The era of difficulties,’ p. 416), whose 
deposit we have in several of the Psalms, in Job, 
and in Ecclesiastes. ; 

(a) The Psalms.—Ps 37 proceeds upon the idea 
that the good fortune of the wicked has no con- 
tinuance (v¥.? %- 17. 2. 851.38), In brilliant poetic lan- 
guage the sudden end of their prosperity is de- 
scribed, and this has the counter - description 
opposed to it of the exaltation and happiness of 
the godly which always comes to pass after a 
transient period of woe (vv.5! 17b-19- 242. 39. 99), Since, 
however, this was contradicted by other experiences 
which told of wicked men who were prosperous 
_down to the end of their life (Job 2177! *), 
the difficulty was not solved. The expedient of 
declaring that in such cases the punishment over- 
takes the children of the ungodly (Job 21) was 
nothing more than a palliative, for this punish- 
ment extended, according to Ex 20°, only to the 
third or fourth generation ; and it gave no satis- 
faction at all to the later prophets (cf. Jer 31%, 
Ezk 18°), who insisted upon the personal re- 
sponsibility of the transeressor.—Ps 49 accordingly 
grappled with the problem afresh and offered the 
solution that death at all events brings punishment 


to the wrong-doer whom continued prosperity has 
made defiant (v.7). Then can none deliver him 
(vy.."), he must leave behind him his ill-gotten 
wealth (vy.! 17), and he himself becomes a prey 
to corruption (v.4). The godly man, on the other 
hand, has the sure hope that God will deliver him 
from death (v., ef. Ps 16), and he can enjoy bis 
prosperity, while the wicked die away (v.%). But, 
seeing that the stroke of death falls in any case at 
last upon the righteous as well, neither could this 
solution of the problem be regarded as satisfactory. 
—Ps 73, in which we ean still detect the scars of 
the fierce conflict which faith had to sustain with 
doubt (vv.*}°), followed to some extent the same 
path, arguing that the prosperity of the ungodly is 
but fleeting, whereas that of the godly is at last 
permanent (vv.17"*427), Along with this, it points 
to a solution which, from the Christian standpoint, 
indeed, would be perfectly satisfying, namely, that 
the happiness of the righteous is purely inward, 
and that this, or in other words the blessedness 
produced by the fellowship of the heart with God, 
cannot be torn from them by any suffering of an 
earthly kind (v.?). But this solution was inade- 
quate from the standpoint of the OT, for the latter 
demanded outward prosperity for the righteous by 
way of reward, and outward sutiering for the 
wicked by way of punishment. Equally unsatis- 
factory as a full answer was the declaration that, 
in the case of the righteous, suffering is chastening, 
and, as such, an evidence of Divine love (Pr 3, 
He 12°), intended to warn them against going 
on further in sin (Job 332 17"), and, on the 
other hand, purifies them from stains and in this 
way perfects them (He 12'-), However correct 
and beautiful all this is, one does not see why in 
that case the ungodly, who surely in any case also 
deserve punishment, receive none. Again, from 
the OT point of view, the use of such a purifying 
of the godly could not be apprehended; for if, as 
frequently happened, the suffering continued till 
the death of the sufferer, the whole fruit of such 
purification was lost in Sheol, where godly and un- 
godly lead the same dreamy existence (Ps 491! 1, 
Job gi-l8 77-10 J4ee) Hizk 3218-82). ‘Mhere even the 
righteous have no more hope (Ps 6° 30%, Is 381 18, 
Job 7% 141-12; ef, esp. W. Schwally, Leben nach 
dem Tode nach den Vorstellungen des alten Israels, 
Giessen, 1892, pp. 59-74). Nor could doubts be 
solved by the expedient of declaring that in the 
last resort all are sinners, that none is good but 
God alone (Job 417-2? 144 154-16 95+-8 Mik 1105), for 
this supplied no answer to the question why it is, 
under these circumstances, that the notoriously 
ungodly so often remain unpunished. But, above 
all, these attempts at solving the problem all left 
the main question untouched, how the circumstance 
is to be explained that God does not fulfil His 
solemn promise to reward the righteous and to 
punish the wicked (Dt 28), but almost consistently 
does the opposite. With loud complaints the godly 
addressed to God the bitter question why He looks 
so calmly on this course of things (Jer 12!?); and 
a kind of despair took possession of them (Jer 2013, 


Job 3”). It appeared as if God were asleep (Ps 
44). The prosperous transeressor asked meck- 


ingly, ‘Where is now thy God?’ (Ps 42%1°) and 
triumphantly denied the alleged principle of a 
Divine government of the world (Ps 10% 14! 731). 
(b) The Book of Job.—The finest exhibition of 
the problem of the doctrine of retribution on all its 
sides and in all its depth is afforded by the poem 
of Job. We have here three [or four] speakers, 
who state their case from the standpoint of the 
traditional doctrine ; and also in the speeches of 
their opponent, Job, a large space is devoted toa 
description of the doctrine he combats. The funda- 
mental dogma of the old doctrine of retribution 
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is that all suffering is punishment inflicted by an 
angry God. God turns away offended from man 
(Job 1324 197 238 30%); or turns the glance of 
His anger upon him (7 14% 16°), meets him as an 
enemy (19! 13%), smites him with the stroke of 
His hand (13%! 307), The storms of trial appear 
like the attack of an adversary (10! 16% 19!*) or 
the threatened onslaught of wild beasts (10!%, cf. 
Ps 22) 17, Ts 38), Side by side with this we find 
the figures of the net (Job 19°), the prison (71? 13%’), 
darkness (198), the closed-up way (37% 19° cé aJ.). 
The sufferings are described at one time as out- 
ward (9-3), and again as inward (30% pains of the 
entrails). Finally, they carry the man off (9! 
148-), This hostile attitude on the part of God 
awakens in the mind of the sufferer the fear of 
further misfortunes (Job 9 104+ 30"), and there- 
with a feeling of despair and hopelessness (3°! 91" 
2347), so that he prays merely for a brief respite 
(79 10 146), or even for death (6°* 7°). —'The 
further result of this view of the causes of suffer- 
ing is that the sufferer torments himself continu- 
ally with the question why he has incurred this 
mysterious and, to him, inexplicable anger of God 
(102% 13:34 935M) for it appears to him as if he 
were continually watched by God, who seeks for 
occasions to punish him for possible transgressions 
(72t- 13°6t-), —To the sufferer it is peculiarly painful 
that his associates, friend and foe alike, take the 
same view of the cause of his woes. They regard 
him as one thus marked out by God. His enemies 
with malicious joy seize the opportunity to inveigh 
against him (16!°" 30!®) ; his slaves and domestics 
refuse him obedience (19%); wife and children 
and friends shrink from him (19% 2!f 12+); all 
regard him as a reprobate (17°). Whoever should 
doubt this would call the Divine justice in 
question, charge God with unrighteousness and 
untruth, and thus commit the most heinous blas- 
phemy (8° 347"), and he would load himself with 
new and heavier guilt (114 15% 33°% 3457), The 
whole duty of the sufferer is, accordingly, by 
honest self-examination to discover his offence. 
Such must bea priori assumed, for otherwise there 
would be no suffering, 7.¢. no punishment, to 
explain (S!) ; and, as no one is perfect (417-19 1514-16 
25**>), some kind of guilt will not be difficult to 
discover. . [It might be that the offence was 
trifling : in that case it was God’s aim to deter the 
man from something worse, 3377°°], Hence the 
man who denies his guilt reveals a hardened dis- 
position, which will not confess what is certainly 
there all the same, and which justifies, according 
to the notions of the time, the heaping of all con- 
ceivable evil charges upon his head (ch. 22).—To 
this doctrine Job objects: in the first place, that 
at all events the sufferer has a right to complain ; 
in 64" that it is harsh when, instead of offering to 
the sufferer comfort in his afiliction, people up- 
Lraid him with the sins they impose upon him 
(v.48), repeat with all kinds of variations the 
familiar theory of the Divine punitive justice and 
apply this to the unfortunate being before them 
(12*+ 13? 16°%- 19"), Again, it is an easy matter 
on the ground of pure theory to heap all kinds of 
charges upon a sufferer’s head, charges to which 
the latter can oppose the partly notorious facts of 
his’ blameless life (ch. 31). No doubt, the omni- 
potence of God makes rebellion on man’s part 
against the strokes of His hand useless, but this 
does not prove that these sufferings are just (92 29% 
1015-17 ]2éa 1319-41 1.952-), Although it is not to be 
denied that there are terrible instances of Divine 
judgment upon wrong-doers (19° 13126), on the 
other hand experience shows that good and bad 
alike are the victims of God’s stroke (922 1223.) 
and that it goes well with the one and ill with the 
other, without any merit on the part of the onc 


or blame on the part of the other (21%). It 
often happens even that wicked men enjoy un- 
disturbed prosperity down to their death (12° Dass 
30-338 941) Qn the other hand, no power in the 
world, and no alleged doctrine of Divine Pro- 
vidence, however hallowed by time, can tear from 
the soul of an innocent sufferer the consciousness 
of his innocence, and compel him, in opposition to 
the acquitting voice of conscience, to confess him- 
self guilty (107 13" 1617 23% 27°" 31). Such a man 
is entitled to appeal to the better judgment of 
God Himself, which does not agree with the verdict 
which men think to discover in the strokes of mis- 
fortune that have fallen upon the sufferer (107 124 
137-1. 22f- 1619-21 172 19-4). The very assertion that 
there is not a single rightecus man shows how 
utterly untenable is the old doctrine of retribu- 
tion, for in that case it is quite incomprehensible 
why it often happens that it is just those who are 
relatively least stained with guilt that are most 
severely punished, whereas gross offenders go tree 
(S12. 201-137 144-17), The negative result of these 
observations is briefly this: What hitherto it has 
been the custom to call the exercise of Divine 
justice in the fortunes of men is nothing more 
than the exercise of Divine omnipotence, whose 
resolutions are without any moral quality. These 
take their place, undistinguished, amongst natural 
occurrences, be these beneficial or destructive, and 
aftect all men alike. In like manner, individuals 
are prosperous or the reverse in the affairs of their 
natural life, without regard to whether they are 
good or bad. The gifts of prosperity and the 
blows of adversity, in so far as by these are under- 
stood material well-being or sufiering, do not 
depend at all on the moral character of the man, 
and have no relation at all to the moral nature 
(the righteousness) of God. Such is the result of 
an unprejudiced examination of things. The old 
doctrine of Divine retribution is completely shat- 
tered against it. Cf. Goethe’s Faust, 1.— 
Fluch sei der Hoffnung! Fluch dem Glauben ! 
Und Fluch vor allen der Geduld ! 
Geister-Chor: Weh! Weh! 
Du hast sie zerstort, 
Die schone Welt, 
Mit machtiger Faust ; 
Sie sturzt, sie zerfallt : 
Ein Halbgott hat sie zerschlagen ! 
Wir tragen 
Die Triimmern ins Nichts hinuber, 
Und klagen 
Uber die verlorne Schone. 
Machtiger 
Der Erdensohne, 
Prachtiger 
Baue sie wieder, 
In deinem Busen baue sie auf! 


Over against this the following positive struc- 
ture is reared by one who supplemented the 
poem (cf. C. Siegfried, ‘Job’ in Haupt’s SBOY). 
He insists that, while Nature, especially in her ter- 
rible catastrophes, exhibits merely the working of 
Almighty power whose immensity overwhelms nan 
(ch. 26), yet in her positive operations, in the 
variety of her creatures and their mode of life, 
she reveals an admirable law and order; from 
which it follows that not merely brute force but 
also hidden wisdom interpenetrates and controls 
the life of nature (chs. 38-41). The depths of this 
wisdom are indeed ,beyond man’s understanding 
(287), but the analogy of the life of nature leads 
us to postulate a similar order for the moval 
world, although it is not in man’s power to state 
its laws. Man has left to him the essence of all 
wisdom in the practical maxim of life—the fear of 
Jahweh and the avoiding of evil (26%). The theo- 
retical solution of the problem is thus given up in 
the Book of Job. Yet the standpoint of faith amd 
of rcligion is maintained, as in Ee 12!-,— Another 
solution is proposed in the Elihu speeches, but ié 
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is opposed to the whole tendency of the poem. 
These speeches trace the sufferings of the righteous 
to an aim on God’s part to purify them morally, 
and to keep them from sin (33! 27-30 36), The 
object of suffering, that is to say, is here a pzeda- 
gogic one. 

(c) Heclesiastes.—A complete breach with the 
position of Jewish orthodoxy was reached in the 
“Grundschrift’ of this book (Q'; ef. C. Siegfried 
in Nowack’s Hdkom. z. AT, ‘ Prediger und Hohes- 
lied,’ Gottingen, 1898), embracing the following 
passages ; 13212. Mb-24a BI-10. 12. 15f. 18-21 gid. 6-8. 13-16 59E. 
12-16 6l7 7ib-4. 15. 26-28 Set. 14. 16f. Q2t- 5f. 105-7 (cf, l.c. 
p. 6ff.). We find here a pessimist philosophy 
radically divorced from Judaism and influenced 
mainly by Stoicism (ef. é.c. pp. 6-10). The book 
was glossed by an Epicurean Sadducee (Q?), to 
whom belong B22 Hl7-19 714.16 G15 4. 7-10. 12] (19 ] 1 7-8a. 
Sa. 10 ]Qtb-7a (7c, p. 10 £.) ; further, by a hakham (Q), 
who defends Wisdom against its disparagement by 
Q}, and to whom are attributed 2: Ha 45 68. 9 TUE. 29 
Sh OPa 1042429 ((e5 p. Ul)5 and, most notably, 
by a Jewish hdsid (Q*; Uc. p. 11f.), who corrected 
the anti-Jewish views of Q!. To his hand we owe 
the passages: 224-22 gil. 188. 17 417_51.3-5. 6b ft.  G10-21 
71s. 17. 23-25. 29 82-8. 11-13 gl ] ]5- 8b. 9b ]Qla. 7b, On the 
other hand, scattered interpolations (Q°; J.c. p. 12), 
in the spirit of the old genomic Wisdom, contain 
exhortations to a prudent conduct of life: 4%! 
5? Ga. 8. 11 qia 5. Ga. 7-10. 18. 20-22 gu 10+ 8-11. 16-18 ]]14- 6 
A redactor (R') put together 17-127, and supplied 
this whole with the closing formula 128. Then came 
particular additions: first epilogue 12%, which in- 
forms the reader as to the personality of Qoheleth 
and removes the mask of king Solomon; second 
epilogue 12U*, which assumes an opposite attitude, 
one opposed to this Wisdom literature; and 12}, 
the work of a final redactor (R?), who from the 
Pharisaic standpoint alludes to a final future judg- 
ment, a doctrine with which Q# (3!7 11°) is not yet 
acquainted (/.c. p. 12). 

In the genuine parts of the poem the theme ‘All 
is vanity’ is treated by Q} in a series of parallel 
arguments. In the first of these it is established 
that all that happens on earth exhibits an iron law 
of cycle, in which certain passing phenomena re- 
gularly recur (1°43, Al! man’s efforts to discover 
a reasonable ground for this arrangement come to 
nought (vv.1?48). Qoheleth assures us that he has 
tried all kinds of expedients to banish the pessi- 
mistic disposition produced by the above observa- 
tion; he has revelled in every species of enjoyment ; 
he has given himself to the most laborious inven- 
tions. But all in vain (2'"). The attempt to find 
consolation in the pursuit of Wisdom (21% 14. 15) 
has likewise been a complete failure, so that he has 
ended in blank despair (vv.77#), — The second 
argument on the theme of 1? shows how the con- 
traries, which characterize all that happens on 
earth, prove all labour on man’s part to be vain. 
Birth is followed by death, planting by rooting up, 
ete. (31°). This law of nature, which always de- 
stroys again what it has made (vy.’ 1), shows 
that there is no moral principle in the ordering of 
the world, Censequently there can be none in the 
case of men cither, for, as their existence is not 
essentially different from that of the beast, no 
more can their fate be different (3! 8*!). Special 
arrangements for the good of man are impossible 
in the plan of the universe.—The third argument 
(chs. 4. 5) is already interrupted by a number of in- 
terpolations. But the hand of Q' may still be 
recognized in 4-4 68:18:16 5% 2-16 in the complaint 
about human suffering, from which there is no 
escape, and which is yet so useless, and about the 
restless and yet fruitless labours of men. Isolated 
fragments of the following chapters (Siegfried, bc. 
p. 22) contain complaints of similar experiences, 
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and wage a special conflict with the Deuteronomic 
doctrine of retribution. Laws of nature, according 
to Q!, not moral laws, rule everything. There is 
no Divine government of the world. This is proved 
by the world’s course. Man’s lot is a continual 
vain struggle. Pleasures cannot compensate him 
for this, for they rest upon an illusion. Nor does 
Wisdom bring any real satisfaction, for the pursuit 
of her is fruitless. — Amongst the glossators, Q? 
occupies a purely Epicurean standpoint. Eating 
and drinking and other sensual indulgences he 
considers of very real value, and counsels partici- 
pating in these before the coming of old age when 
the capacity for enjoying them ceases. Labour, 
again, is, according to him, not without result, for 
by it man gains something which procures enjoy- 
ment. Hence man is to note the good days and 
accommodate himself to the evil ones.—The gloss- 
ator, the hakham Q', as was already remarked, 
defends Wisdom against the disparagement of its 
value by Q!.— The Pharisee Q* maintains the 
positions of Judaism against Q!, namely the Divine 
causality in the creation and government of the 
world: the Divine justice, which calls even the 
exalted to account and protects the law-abiding ; 
the view of premature death, which overtakes the 
wicked, whereas it is escaped by the godly (Sieg- 
Hie dues Con pelileksy)s 

5. The Wisdom teaching in the Apocrypha.—In 
the apocryphal literature the Wisdom teaching 
received abundant attention. (a) Sirach. — The 
standpoint of the sayings of Ben Sira has points 
of contact with that of Q* just described. His 
‘Wisdom’ is out and out Jewish-religious. ‘All 
wisdom is from the Lord, and is with him for ever’ 
(11); hence it is unfathomable in its nature, for 
God alone comprehends it (v.°). God created it 
(v.°), and poured it out on all His works, bat in 
a special manner upon the godly (v.!), who re- 
cognize that the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom (vv.**?), From this source flow all 
ethical rules, which are specialized in rich variety, 
a course which gives the author occasion for a 
number of separate expositions (17-16%), Once 
more he turns to the contemplation of the nature 
of wisdom in 24!-30?7, a section which opens with 
a call to Wisdom to raise & hymn in praise of her- 
self, to which she responds in 24*!". She glorifies 
herself as having proceeded out of the mouth of 
the Highest, and relates how at the Creation ‘she 
lay upon the earth like a mist (cf. Gn 1? 2°). Then 
she took her seat upon a pillar of cloud (cf. Ex 14!) 
and spread her flight through the heights of heaven. 
But she likewise walked through the depths of the 
abyss. Sea and dry land have been taken possession 
of by her, and she has sought a dwelling-place 
among all nations. But ‘the Creator of all things’ 
commanded her: ‘In Jacob take up thy dwelling.’ 
Then she received her place in Zion, and flourished 
there like a fine tree. And so she calls all who 
long for Wisdom to come and enjoy her fruits. 
But Wisdom has found its fullest expression in the 
Book of the Law (24”-*), whose full stream is com- 
pared with that of the four rivers of Paradise. 
With Sirach thus as in Pr 8 (see above, p. $25") 
Wisdom is not God’s intermediary in the creation 
of the world, but has to do only with men, She 
seeks a dwelling-place with them upon the already 
created earth, and finds it in Israel, partly in the 
Temple worship (24!°), partly in the Book of the 
Law (24”), : ; 

(6) Baruch. —In this book Wisdom appears simply 
as attached to the book of the commands of God 
(ch. 4): L[srael’s misfortunes, which came upon her 
with the Exile, are due solely to her having for- 
saken these commandments of life (3°; cf. Ryssel 
in Kautzsch’s Apokr. wu. Pseudepigr. d. AT, i. 230- 
475). 
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(c) 4 Maccabees.—Here the Jewish philosopher of 
religion starts with the principle that the natural 
reason (6 vods) of man is intended to rule the 
passions (ra 740). This is accomplished when the 
voos chooses a life in Wisdom and thus becomes 
Noyouds. Only thus can it arrive at the copia, which 
consists in possession of a knowledge of things 
Divine and human and of their causes (codia 67 
rolvuy égtly yvaots Oelwy Kal dvOpwrivwy mpayudrwr 
kal Toy TovTwy aitiwy, 118), But the Wisdom that 
is recognized must also be desired, the doyouds 
must be evoeBhs Aoyouss, thought determining 
itself to a virtuous life. The best aid to the 
leading of such a life is the ancestral Law, which 
teaches us Divine and human things in the 
worthiest and most suitable manner (7 Tod védsuo0u 
madeia, Ov Hs Ta Geta ceuvas kal Ta avOpemiva Tuude- 
pbvrws pavOdvouev, 17). By the help of the prescrip- 
tions of the Jewish Law a man will be best- able 
to check perturbations of spirit, for from it we 
derive trust in God, and the conviction that the 
enduring of any suffering for virtue’s sake brings 
blessedness. True philosophy thus coincides with 
etioéBeca, and is of value simply as laying a scientific 
foundation for Judaism (cf. J. Freudenthal, Die 
Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift wber die Herr- 
schaft der Vernunft, Breslau, 1869; A. Deissmann, 
‘Das sogenannte vierte Buch der Maccabier’ in 
Kautzsch’s Apokr. u. Pseudepigr. d. AT, ii. 177; 
and, in general, Farrar in Speaker's Apocrypha, 
415-420" ; and art. MACCABEES in vol. ill. p. 194). 

In this intellectual mevement which defended 
the Jewish religion with the weapons of Greek 
philosophy, and embellished it with the grace 
acquired from Greek education, the Book. OF 
Wispom took its place as an important factor. 
See the following article. C. SYEGFRIED. 


WISDOM, BOOK OF.—i. TiTLe.—The title codia 
Lartwuayos rests upon the circumstance that the 
book in several passages, particularly chs. 7-9 (cf. 
esp. 97) claims to be the words of king Solomon, 
who passed in general for the patron of didactic 
composition, as David did of lyric. In like manner 
the canonical Book of Proverbs received the title 
‘Proverbs of Solomon’ (7253 °529), although in 30, 
31! other composers of oracles are also introduced 
as authors. Of Solomon’s kingly wisdom we hear 
inl] K 37, In Sir 47!*80+1) he is celebrated as 
one who filled the earth with dark sayings, songs, 
parables, and apophtheems, as well as with inter- 
pretations which evoked the admiration of all 
lands. Also in Qoheleth he is regarded as the real 
founder of the schools of wisdom (Ee 12), and even 
the sayings of this book are in a way attributed to 
him as their legendary author (see Siegfried, Pre- 
diger, p. 1f.). The author of the Book of Wisdom 
appears to have been moved by a definite polemical 
aim in opposition to the Book of Qoheleth, when 
he chose Solomon as the representative of his views, 
In 1'*-2?) he assails with remarkable vehemence 
the opinions of unorthodox Jews, who incline partly 
to Stoicism, partly to Epicureanism. These opinions 
correspond exactly to those put forward in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. He reproaches these men 
with their pessimism, in which they in a manner 
‘called death unto them by their hands and their 
words’ (Wis 11°), consumed themselves with loneine 
after this friend, and made a covenant with ‘him 
(ib.). According to their perverted judement, life 
is short and sorrowful (2; ef. Ee 6!2 222 gio git.) 
Man has no remedy against death, and none can 
release from Hades (2!»; cf. Kautzsch, A pokr, i 
482). The breath of our nostrils (ef. Gn 2°) is but 
as a smoke that ascendeth ; thought (6 dyos) is a 
spark kindled by the heatine of the heart [the 
ancients had no idea of the functions of the brain] 
and, when this is extinguished, the body is turned 
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into ashes, and the animating breath is dissipated 
in the air. Then even the recollection of us tades 
quickly (2*%; cf. Ee 2'6 9°). Our life is like the 
passing of a shadow (2°; cf. Ee 6%). Hence from 
these circles of thought comes the Epicurean call 
to enjoy the good things of this life as long as they 
are within our reach.—Further, there are expres- 
sions here and there in Wisdom which recall the 
late Hebraisms peculiar to Ecclesiastes: ¢.g. pepis, 
Wis 2°°=pbn of Ec 21” 3” in the sense of ‘fruit of 
toil,’ ‘reward’; caraduvasrevew, Wis 2", cf. 2 pwyz 
Ee 41, 2 by 89 (ef. Farrar, Apocr. i. 404”). To this 
unbelieving Solomon our author opposes a genuinely 
Jewish, pious, orthodox Solomon.—That the words 
of the book are those of the historical king Solo- 
mon, our author does not mean to assert, nor could 
the readers of his time have supposed this to be 
the case. The Muratorian canon pronounces the 
Book of Wisdom to be ‘a work composed in his 
honour by friends of Solomon’ (ab anucis Salomonis 
in honorem ipsius seripta) ; Clement of Alexandria, 
it is true, cites sayings from our book as words of 
Solomon, but also as those of sofia; Origen aznd 
Cyprian use the book as canonical, but Origen 
is doubtful of its authenticity (7 érvyeypaypern 
LYorouevros copia, adv. Cels. v. 23).. Jerome and 


(JRAS, Apr. 1890, pp. 263-297) to prove a Heb. 
original for the Book of Wisdom.* But, in spite 
of certain phenomena which at first sight favour 
this theory, J. Freudenthal (JQ, July 1891, pp. 
722-753) lias conclusively shown that both the 
speech and the form of thought in our book plainly 
point to a Greek original. Hebraizing expressions 
are employed by the author because he found 
these in the LX X, and because he was himself a 
Jew (cf. Farrar, 404°, 405°; Grimm, Apokr. 6% 
Lieferung, pp. 5, 8); but these expressions do not 
justify the conclusion that the work was originally 
composed in Hebrew.—The Greek of the book is 
indeed not always correct. Our author at times 
gives words a meaning which is not usual in 
classical literature (ef. Farrar, 405"). To this 
category belong expressions which are particularly 
characteristic of the Platonic or the Stoic philo- 
sophy (Farrar, 407*; Grimm, 19) ; compound adjec- 
tives, which appear to be in part of the author’s 
own coining (Farrar, /.c. ; for similar phenomena in 
Philo see Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria, 1874, 
pp. 46f., 135). The author shows himself to be 
also well read in Greek poetry (Farrar, 405°, 406 ; 
Grimm, 7); he imitates Greek figures of speech 
(according to Farrar, 405, 406, and Grimm, /.c.), 
although not always with success (Farrar, 406*), 
Regarding the influence which the Greek of the 
Book of Wisdom exercised upon the N'T, cf. Farrar, 
p. 408. Our author reveals also an acquaintance 
with Greek culture, art, and science ; in particular, 
he displays a knowledge of astronomy and natural 
history (cf. 77°), makes reflexions on the origin 
of idolatry (139 14% 15°#:), ete. Towards the end 
of his book his creative power gets exhausted, and 
he begins to repeat himself (114%, ef. chs. 16-19). 
His language, too, degenerates into rhetorical 
bombast. 

lil, GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE BooK.—In 
spite of our author’s familiarity with Greek culture, 
and the profundity of his studies, especially in the 
Platonic and the Stoic philosophy, which may be 
detected both in his language (Farrar, 407*) and 
his world of ideas (Grimm, 19 f.), he was far from 
feeling, like Josephus and Philo, hampered by his 
Jewish faith, and far from secking, like the former, 
to embellish it with Hellenizing graces, o, like 

“ His treatment of this book i e Hapositor -Mar 
1900) can hardly be taken acer beaten vas chs 
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the latter, to make it more acceptable to the 
educated classes by allegorizing explanations. 
Besides, he felt himself, as a worshipper of the 
true God, too far raised above all idolaters (13!°- 
14°') for this, and too much embittered against 
those of his countrymen who had allowed them- 
selves to be turned by Greek philosophy away 
from their ancestral religion to free-thought and 
immorality (1'%2"4). His Jewish temper shows 
itself even in the outward form of his work, to 
which he strove with all diligence to give a genuine 
biblical colouring. We have seen already (p. 928°) 
how closely he attached himself to the LXX and 
its Hebraisms. Although he is capable of imitat- 
ing the artistic periodic structure of the Greeks 
(cf. 12°7 1311-15) he prefers as a rule the simple 
Hebrew fashion of clauses connected without par- 
ticles (cf. Grimm, p. 18). He seeks also, at least 
in the greater part of 1-12'8, by imitating the 
Heb. parallelism, to make his book approximate 
as closely as possible to his model, the Book of 
Proverbs. 

iv. THE AIM OF THE Boox.—The author’s zeal 
for the Jewish religion, and his orthodoxy, are 
still more evident in the aim of the Book of 
Wisdom. The Judaism of his time and environ- 
ment found itself sorely pressed both from with- 
out and from within, and this in proportion to 
its faithfulness (21-120), It was weakened (3102 
440-0) by internal dissensions and by apostasy, 
particularly, it would appear, on the part of the 
wealthy and influential classes (5°). In addition, 
it was continually threatened by the spiritual force 
of Greek culture and philosophy (2). In face of 
these dangers, the author seeks to provide a sure 
hold for the protessors of the Jewish faith. It is 
quite intelligible that, face to face with these 
Hellenized Jews who ‘sought after wisdom’ (1 Co 
1**), he felt himself moved to proclaim the Jewish 
religion as the true Wisdom, and.to make the 
notion of codia the centre of his discourse. The 
choice of this notion was specially happy, because 
within its sweep could be brought all that the 
Greek philosophy contained of truth and all that 
the OT taught about Hokhma. We find, accord- 
ingly, that the author drew from all these sources. 
Platonic is his doctrine of amorphous matter (11), 
of the central ideas (13! 6 éyv), of the pre-existence 
of the soul (8), of the body as hindering eleva- 
tion to the divine (9%; in the expressions Bapvver, 
Botde, and yeGées there are points of contact with 
Plato’s Phedo, 87°); he Platonizes also in his 
doctrine of the four cardinal virtues (87). Stoic 
is his conception of Wisdom as the all-pervading 

ower (722-74). On the other hand, his doctrine of 
Ryisdom as an attribute of God is based wholly 
upon Pr 8. 9. He thinks of Wisdom as immanent 
in God, as something belonging to the Divine 
essence (72%), but, on the other hand, also as some- 
thing independent, existing side by side with God 
(722.8? 94, cf. Pr 8°), so that he frequently personifies 
Wisdom (16 8° 101"). In one point, however, his 
conception differs from that of Proverbs. While, 
according to Pr 8"°*", at the creating of the things 
in heaven and earth God alone was active, and 
Wisdom was simply an onlooker (v.%, cf. above, 
p- 925%), in the Book of Wisdom (84) she is aiperns 
Trav épywy avrod (sc. Tod Ocod), and makes a selection 
among God’s works, i.e. she determines which of 
the works whose idea God has formed are to be 
actually carried out (Grimm). She is an emana- 
tion from God (7%), therefore free from all stains, 
and she pervades all things (177), without being 
in any way infected with the imperfections inherent 
in them: because she is ‘more mobile than any 
motion,’ it is impossible for any of the impuritics 
which belong to things to attach to her.—On the 
relation of the Wisdom of Solomon to Philo cf. 
VOL. IV.—5@ 


Menzel, De Grecis in libris nbap et copla vestigiis, 
1858, p. 66; Ed. Konig, Hind. in d. AT, Bonn, 1893, 
p. 489; Soulier, La doctrine du logos chez Philon, 
1876, p. 162f.—But, as in Pr $#! 91", the special 
object of interest to Wisdom is man (Wis 72% 274), 
Penetrating into the human understanding, she 
gives birth to all varieties of theoretical know- 
ledge (8° §), particularly in the realm of theology, 
because she is initiated into the knowledge of God 
(8*). She communicates the inspiration of the 
prophets (8° 9"), but also the knowledge of earthly 
things in the sphere of history (8), astronomy, 
chronology, natural science (73721), art (736; ef. 
Ezk 18%). But in the practical sphere as well 
Wisdom is the best counsellor of man, for from 
her comes all morality and virtue (14f 72° 87; cf. 
Pr 812: 18-20. 31-86) See, further, Farrar, p. 420. 

v. CONTENTS OF THE Book. —(a) The first 
section (chs. 1-5) describes the conflict which the 
Divine Wisdom has constantly to carry on with 
the godless wisdom of the world, and the victory 
to which she leads those who surrender themselves 
to her. In the first place (ch. 1) the author 
addresses himself apparently, in quite a general 
exhortation, to all rulers and authorities in the 
world. But asin what follows he deals not with 
public conditions or the duties of rulers, but with 
purely inward physico-ethical developments, it is 
natural to suppose that he has in view not heathen 
rulers, but powerful and influential personages in 
his Jewish environment, who, as is evident from 
16 21%, had apostatized from their religion and 
attached themselves to the heathen Government. 
How high in those days such men might some- 
times rise may be seen from the ease of the Jewish 
noble Tiberius Alexander, who a little later was 
nominated Imperial administrator (alabarch) of 
the whole of the so-called Arabian side of the Nile 
(Schiirer, GJV* iii. 480). It was only such rulers, 
of Jewish descent, that our author could hope to 
reach with his words; he could scarcely expect to 
be read by heathen ones. The description con- 
tained in 1'°-2” suits, moreover, only such apostate 
powerful Jews. Greek philosophy, particularly 

picureanism, had estranged them from their 
religion (2'), and the practical consequences of 
the new frivolous view of life had speedily shown 
themselves in abandonment to sensualism and im- 
morality (2°). To these men their fellow-country- 
men who remained true to their religion were a 
genuine stone of stumbling. The life of the latter, 
with its piety and fidelity to the Law, caused 
them secret shame, and was a constant prick to 
their conscience. This drove them to hatred and 
bitter persecution of the ‘righteous’ (2!°”), The 
author now faces these apostates like a prophet of 
rebuke, and exposes the vanity of their whole 
conduct in the passage 275%. Wholly ensnared 
by earthly things, they have no idea that man, 
formed after the image of God, has an eternal 
destiny (27-3), whose form is only decided in the 
world beyond (37 éy xaip@ émicxorjs ‘on the day of 
visitation’; v.17 ém’ ésxdrwy, év jucpa diwyvdoeus ; 
y.18> ‘at the final decision’ [the statement varies, 
it is true, in regard te some points: in 4) it is a 
judgment carried out in the next world after 
death, in 5'*-* it is one that takes place in this 
world in eschatological times]). Then shall it be 
manifested whose life was the truly profitable one. 
The ungodly, #.e. those Jews who have despised 
the Law (3 4% 57), with their whole brooa, are 
exposed in their nothingness (31-1% 16-19 48-6 18-20), 
They themselves shall confess their mistake with 
bitter but vain repentance (5°). The righteous. 
on the other hand, who kept by the Law, shall 
reap the fruit of their strivings (3%) 41t 5% 26), 
and shall pronounce judgment on the ungodly (4'° 
5't). The author incidentally controverts the old 
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Jewish doctrine that premature death is a sign of 
impiety (Ps 55% 102%), holding that it is so only in 
the case of the wicked (3'"), but not in that of the 
righteous, whose sufferings are meant simply to 
try them, and whose death is a rapture to perfect 
bliss (Bis? qv 5. Tbk), 

(6) The second section (chs. 6-9) sets forth the 
great advantages of Wisdom. The author here 
attaches his words in the first instance to the 
exhortation of 1! to rulers, on whom he urges 
(a) in 6" that they in particular are bound in 
quite a special way to seek after Wisdom, and 
that they will be held specially responsible if they 
have ruled without it. Such conduct is all the 
more culpable, seeing that (8) Wisdom is so easily 
accessible and so ready to meet those that seek 
her, 62%, This is followed by (y) 7!-8!, a descrip- 
tion which Solomon from his own experience gives 
of the nature of Wisdom ; and (6) 871 an account 
by the same king of how he came to attach him- 
self to Wisdom as a life companion ; and the whole 
closes with (e) 9118 Solomon’s prayer for Wisdom. 

(c) The third section (10'-19”) recounts, finally, 
the wonders wrought by Wisdom in the history of 
Israel: (a) in the period from Adam to Moses, 
specially down to the passage of the Red Sea, 10! 
111; (8) during the wilderness wanderings, 11?- 
12”, This is followed by some general observa- 
tions (y) on the folly of the Wisdom - forsaken 
heathen, who have given themselves over to the 
worship of natural forces and images of gods, as 
contrasted with the Israelites who obey Wisdom, 
chs. 13-15; and (6) on the remarkable providences 
of God, whereby the animal-worshipping Egyptians 
were punished by means of the very same animals 
which brought deliverance to the Israelites; in 
which connexion other instances of contrast be- 
tween the lot of the Egyptians and the Israelites 
are also insisted upon. 

vi. PROGRESS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF RE- 
LIGIOUS DOCTRINE IN THE Book OF WISDOM.— 
(a) In the doctrine of God the central point in the 
religious system of this book is the thought that 
the Divine essence is Jove. Whereas the canonical 
OT regarded Jahweh by preference as the Lord of 
His creatures, who, according to His pleasure, 
called these into being by His breath, and who by 
withdrawing that breath causes them to perish 
(Ps 104%: °°), in the Book of Wisdom Jahweh is full 
of love to all His creatures, and upholds and spares 
them because He has pleasure in all that lives. 
Even the wicked, to whom He gives every oppor- 
tunity to repent (réroyv peravolas, 12”, ef. He 1217), 
God seeks to spare as long as possible. Alongside 
of this the author’s inclination towards Jewish par- 
ticularistic notions shows itself. God is Father 
only in relation to the Jews, to the heathen He is 
Ruler. Sufferings are to the former fatherly chas- 
tisement and have an educative value; in the case 
of the latter they are an expression of anger and 
a sign of judgment (11°: !). 

(6) In his anthropology the author insists pre- 
eminently upon individual immortality. Of this 
the canonical OT knew nothing, its point of 
interest lying merely in the continuance of the 
people of Israel and the consummating of the king- 
dom of God amongst them. But the Book of 
Wisdom recognizes that man, z.c. the individual 
was created for incorruption (2 6! 121); in par- 
ticular, the righteous live for ever (5%) ; the know- 
ledge of the power of God is the root of im- 
mortality (15°). It is true that the conception of 
immortality vacillates between that of a continued 
personal existence and that of a survival in the 
memory of posterity (815), or even between the 
first conception and that of the ideal community 
of life with Wisdom (8!"), which the righteous 
enjoy even here during their earthly existence. 


On the other hand, a future judgment for the 
wicked is presupposed in 4*°, following up the oT 
conception of a mockery of the dead in Sheol (41%, 
cf. Is 14%). See, further, Farrar, p. 409. 

(c) In the soteriology of the book, the late pro- 
phetic expectation of a personal Messiah, the 
Servant of the Lord, recedes. The author knows 
Him neither as vicarious sufferer nor as deliverer of 
His people. The Messianic glory consists in the 
establishment of a kingdom of Jahweh which shall 
rule over the heathen (3°) ; the righteous exercise 
personally this sway upon earth (5'), as happened 
formerly with Solomon by God’s command (8"'). 
On the attitude of the rest of the Apocryphal 
books to this question cf. Farrar, 410*, esp. note 3. 
—Our author maintains rigidly the Jewish doc- 
trine of retribution (d¢ Gy tis duaptaver dca TovTwy 
xord¢erat, 111%). But his method of expounding 
this dogma is new. He seeks to show that even 
the form of punishment corresponds exactly to 
the sin committed. The Egyptians worshipped 
animals, therefore they were also punished by 
means of animals, nay the very animals which 
they adored (11! 15° 161). They sinned in con- 
nexion with water by casting the newly-born 
children of the Hebrews into the Nile (11°), there- 
fore they were also punished by means of blood- 
red water (7.). 

vil. INTEGRITY OF THE Book. — The work is 
evidently the well-arranged product of a single 
author. On now defunct hypotheses, which found 
in it the work of a number of different hands, 
see Grimm, pp. 9-15, and Farrar, p. 415%. _ Its in- 
tegrity, too, may in general be admitted (Grimm, 
15f.). Only the conclusion (19%) gives the im- 
pression of abruptness. Although in general the 
author’s intention is successfully carried out in 
depicting the wonderful guidance of Israel by 
Wisdom from the Exodus onwards (Grimin), yet 
the theme started in y.8§ appears to require some- 
what fuller treatment between y.*! and y.”, so 
that the traditional text is here defective. 

viii. AUTHORSHIP.—As to the personality of the 
author various suggestions have been offered. The 
book has been attributed to Solomon by Clem. 
Alex. (Strom. vi. 120ff.), Tertullian, Hippolytus 
(ed. Lagarde, p. 66), e¢ al.; to Philo by Jerome, 
Luther, Joh. Gerhard, ef ad. For these and other 
conjectures see Grimm, pp. 16-26; Farrar, 412-415*. 
In view of their untenable character, we consider 
that we may dispense with a closer examination of 
them. The probabilities are in favour of an 
Egyptian Jew who had received a Greek educa- 
tion but had remained true to the Law. His 
description of Epicureanism, to which many Jews 
had apostatized (2'), appears to have been derived 
partly from Qoheleth. -For his further acquaint- 
ance with the works of Greek philosophers see 
above, p. 928°. The beauty of the works of Greek 
plastic art found him as unimpressionable as St. 
Paul (Ac 17/6). Sculptors and painters are to him 
lovers of evil, and their work is unprofitable 
(15#*) ; works of sculpture are to him nothing 
but idols (142°), He has Euhemeristic notions of 
the motives that led to the making of them (14%*-). 
That he was not a Palestinian but an Alexandrian 
Jew, is shown by his allusions to the Egyptian 
animal-worship (1518! 1619), Greek images of 
the gods (15%) might then be seen even in 
Egyptian cities. In favour of the view that the 
author lived in Alexandria, is the circumstance 
that both a Greek and a Jewish population were 
settled there, and that his culture was derived 
from both these quarters. 

ix. DATE.—For the date of the Book of Wisdom, 
the terminus a quo is the Greek translation of the 
Bible (c. 250 B.C.), the terminus ad quem the un- 
questionable acquaintance of St. Paul with the 
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book (cf. Grafe, ‘Das Verhiiltniss der paulin. 
Schriften zur Sap. Salom.’ in Theol. Abhandlungen 
C. v. Weizsticker zu s. 70 Geburtstage gewidmet, 
Freiburg, 1892, p. 251 1f., where in particular the 
author establishes St. Paul’s dependence upon the 
book in regard to the doctrine of predestination, 
the condemnation of the heathen, and the con- 
ception of the relation of soul and body). Resem- 
blances to the book or influences from the same 
quarter are discoverable also in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (cf. He 1° with Wis 72°, He 4” with Wis 
72% ete.). The most recent attempts to fix the 
date vary up and down between 150 B.c. and 
40 A.D. (ef. Farrar, 420°-422*). The position which 
the author assumes in the development of Alex- 
andrianism prior to Philo (ef. Siegfried, Philo von 
Alex, 22-24) is in favour of placing him between 
B.c. 100 and 50. Kuenen (Hist.-crit. Onderzoek, 
§ 105!°), it is true, will have it that the book was 
not composed till the time of Gaius Caligula. 

x. Text.—The Text is best preserved in cod. 
Vaticanus (B); it is very good also in cod. 
Sinaitieus (s or §), as well as in the fragments 
of cod. Ephrzemi rescriptus (C); it is less satis- 
factory in cod. Alexandrinus (A) and, with the 
exception of the excellent cod. 68, in 10 cursives. 
Swete (OT in Greek, vol. ii., Camb. 1891, 2nd ed. 
1897, pp. 604-643) uses B in general as the basis of 
his text, but gives in footnotes all the variants of 
ws (S), A, and C. O. F. Fritzsche in his Libri 
apocryphi V.T. greece, Lipsiz, 1871, gives not only 
the variants of the above MSS but also those of 
cod. Venetus (HP 23), etc., as well as those de- 
rived from the cursives and the Versions. W. J. 
Deane (The Book of Wisdom, Oxford, 1881) agrees 
almost entirely with Fritzsche. Noteworthy 
emendations are to be found in Grimm ap. 
Fritzsche, in Grimm, Kof. exeget. Hdb. zu den 
Apokr. 6% Lieferung (Lpzg. 1860), and in I. W. 
Farrar in ‘Speaker’s Com.’ Apocrypha, 1. (London, 
1888) 403-534, as well as in H. Bois, Essai sur 
les origines de la philosophie judéo - alexandrine 
(Toulouse, 1890), p. 378 ff 

xi. VERSIONS. — Of the Versions, the Vetus 
Latinus of Jerome was taken over unaltered into 
the Vulgate, in the Books of Sirach and Wisdom. 
The Latin text of the two Wisdoms from the cod. 
Amiatinus was critically edited for the Wisdom 
of Solomon by de Lagarde in Mitteilungen, Bd. 
i. 243-284.-Of the Syriac Versions, the Peshitta 
recension was published in de Lagarde’s Libri 
apoc. V.T. Syriace, Lips. 1861 ; another recension 
in Ceriani’s edition of the cod. Ambros. sec. vi. 
(Milan, 1876 ff.) ; cf. Nestle in Urtext u. Ubersetz- 
ungen der Bibel (a reprint of the art. in PRE*), 
p. 230; Ryssel in Kautzsch’s Apokr. und Pseud- 
epigr. d. AT, i. 250-254.—On the Armenian literal 
Version, the so-called Mechitar Bible, Venice, 
1805, cf. Nestle, J.c. pp. 155-157; also PRE® iii. 
79 on the special editions of the Wisdom of 
Solomon, from 1824 to 1854.—For recent English 
translations by Deane and Farrar see above.—The 
most recent German translation is that of C. Sieg- 
fried in Kautzsch’s Apokr. und Pseudepigr. d. 
AT, i. 476-507, with Introduction and_ short 
exegetical notes. J. K. Zenner arranged the first 
section of the book (1!-6") in strophes and in 
verses of from 2 to 3 strophes, and published this 
in a German translation, with short explanatory 
notes in the Ztschr. fiir kath. Theol. xxii. [1898] 
pp. 417-429. In an Appendix he adds Egyptian 
parallels to ch. 2 from Erman’s translation (p. 
430 f.). 


Lireraturn.—For references see Grimm, Buch der Weisheit 
(ct. Kgf. eaxejet. Hdb. zu den Apokr, d. A7'), pp. 45, 46, and 
Farrar, J.c. pp. 422-423. See also W. J. Deane, 7'he Book of 
Wisdom, Oxford, 1881, pp- 42, 43; Zockler, Apokryphen, 1891, 


pp. 360, 361; Schirer in PRES i. 652, and GJV 3 iii. 383 ff. ; 
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Ph. Thielmann, Bericht tiber das gesammelte handschriftliche 
Material zu einer kritischen Ausgabe der batein. Ubersetzungen 
bibl. Bucher d. AT, Munich, 1900, pp. 207-214. The last- 
named author has either personally or through others collated 
30 MSS. Of these, 27 are complete, while the other 3 contain 
fragments of the Book of Wisdom. They belong to the 8th-10th 
centuries, and include Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, pre-Carlovingian 
French, South German, Swiss, Italian texts, as well as the 
Bibles of Theodulf and Alcuin. In addition, he deals with 
excerpts from 33 MSS. This had been preceded by Thielmann’s 
studies, ‘iiber den character der latein. Ubersetzung der 
Weisheit Salomonis,’ ete., in Archiv fiir latein. Lexicoyraphie 
und Grammatik, viii, (1893) 235-297, 501-661, ix. (1894) 247-284. 
According to Thielmann, the unity of the Latin text of Wisdom 
can be established; see, further, Schiirer in 7hLZ, 1900, 
No. 12. C. SIEGFRIED. 


WIST, WIT, WOT, WITTY.—The parts of the 
verb ‘to wit’ (Anglo-Sax. witan, Middle Eng. 
witen, ‘to know’) were: Pres. tense ‘I wot,’ 
‘thou wotest,’ ‘he wot’ or ‘woteth’; plu. ‘we 
witen’; past tense ‘wiste’; past ptep. ‘wist’; 
infin. ‘ to wit.’ 


Examples : I wot—Maundeville, Travels, 72, ‘I wot never, but 
God knoweth’; Knox, diist. 67, ‘I wot, and know surely by 
the Word of God’; Jn 1142 Tind. ‘I wot that thou hearest me 
all wayes’ (where the tense should be past, 75, Wyc. ‘I wiste,’ 
Oran. and AV ‘I knew,’ Rhem. ‘I did know’). Vhow wotest— 
Jn 137 Tind. ‘What I do, thou wotest not now, but thou shalt 
knowe herafter.’ He wot or woteth—Tindale, Eapos. 60, ‘He 
that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, 
and woteth not whither he goeth.’ We, ye, they witen (and 
later, as in AV, wot)—Piei's Plowman, ii, 74— 


*Witen all and witnessen that wonen here on earth 
That Meed is ymarried more for her richesse 
Than for holiness or hendeness, or for high kind : 
Falseness is fain of her, for he wot her rich.’ 


Wyclif uses ‘they wyteth,’ Works, iii. 107, ‘ Fader, forgeve hem 
this gylt, for they wyteth nought what they dooth.’ Past 
tense, wiste—Jn 1328 Wyc. ‘Noon of hem that saten at the 
mete wiste wherto he saide to hym’; Tindale has ‘wyst,’ Dt 
346 ‘No man wyst of his sepulchre unto this daye.’ Past ptep. 
wist—Mt 127 Tind. ‘ Wherfore yf ye had wist what this sayinge 
meneth’ ; Occleve in Skeat’s Specimens, p. 22— 

‘For, yf myn hertes wille wist were and preved 
How, yow to love, it stered is and meved, 
Ye shulde knowe I your honour and welthe 
Thurste and desire, and eke your soules helthe.’ 


Infin. wit—Malory, Holy Grail (in Morley’s Eng. Rel. 38), ‘ And 
so they looked upon him, and felt his pulse, to wit whether 
there were any life in him ;’ Ex 97 Tind. ‘And Pharas sent to 
wete.’ For the phrase ‘do to wit’ (2 Co 8!) see art. Do in vol. i. 
p. 614», and observe the parallel phrases ‘give to wit,’ Rhem. 
NT, note to Jn 154 ‘ These conditional speaches, If you remaine 
in the vine, If you keepe my commauwndements, and such like, 
give us to wit that we be not sure to persist or persevere, nor to 
be saved, but under conditions to be fulfilled by us’; and ‘let 
to wit,’ Cranmer, Works, i. 70, ‘We let you to wit, that foras- 
much as it belongeth unto us,’ ete. 


In AV there oecur: (1) Present tense, ‘I wot,’ 
(Gin SHE Ishin PO aloe) 7, AO BI Aeloy Meets Mo levy 
wotteth,’ Gn 39° ‘My master wotteth not what is 
with me in the house’; ‘we wot,’ Ex 321%, Ac 
7; ‘ve wot,’ Gn 44%, Ro 11%. (2) Past tense, 
‘I wist,’ Jos 24, Ac 23°; ‘he wist,’ Hx 34%, Lv 
517-18 Jos 8!4, Jo 16%, Mk 9°, Jn 5%, Ac 12°; ‘ye 
wist, Lk 2”; ‘they wist,’ Ex 16%, Mk 14%. (8) 
Infin. ‘to wit,’ Gn 2471, Ex 24, 2Co 8! (‘do to 
wit’). : 

The Heb. and Gr. are the ordinary verbs ‘to 
know,’ yada and oiéa, except in the last ease, 
where ‘we do you to wit’ is the tr. of yrwpifouer 
tuiv, RV ‘we make known to you.’ 

The infin, ‘to wit’ is also used as a connecting phrase in Jos 
171, 1 K 282 750 1328, 2K 1029, 1 Ch 72 271, 2 Ch 412 257.10 313, 
Est 212, Jer 2518 349, Ezk 1316, Ro 823, 2Co 519, The fuller 
phrase is ‘that is to wit,’ which shows the infin. more clearly, 
as Mt 238 Tind. ‘For one is youre Master, that is to wvyt Christ, 
and all ye are brethren’; Tindale, Works, i. 87, ‘ Wherefore 
they which are, of faith are blessed, that is to wit made 
righteous, with righteous Abraham.’ Except in 2 Co 519 (és) 
there is no equivalent in Heb. or Greek. 

Wit as a subst. occurs in Ps 107% ‘ And are at 
their wit’s end’ (ySznn onpsnd>, lit. as AVm, RVm 
‘and all their wisdom is swallowed up,’ RV ‘and 
are at their wits’ [plu.] end’; the AV phrase 
comes from Coy. ; Wye. has the more lit. ‘and al 
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the wisdom of hem was devourid,’ after Vulg. e¢ 
omnis sapientia eorwm devorata est) ; 1Es 4% 
‘Many there be that have run out of their wits 
for women’ (rool direvonOnoay rats ldlars dravolacs 
dia rds yuvatkas); 2 Es 5° ‘Then shall wit hide 
itself’ (abscondetur tune sensus); Sir 31° ‘He 
riseth early, and his wits are with him?’ (avéory 
mpwl, Kal 7 Yux} adrod mer’ avrod). 


The subst. ‘ wit’ was very common in the cent. preceding the 
issue of AV. It was losing its tone by 1611, and not only occurs 
less frequently in AV than in previous versions, but is used 
more readily in the Preface, with its familiar style, than in the 
tr. of any of the books. Thus, ‘their sharpnesse of wit’ ; ‘to 
exercise and whet our wits’; ‘opening our wits, that we may 
understand his word’—all occurring in the Preface. In the 
earlier versions we find, e.g., He 54 Wye: ‘hem that for custum 
han wittis exercisid,’ so Tind. * which thorow custome have their 
wittes exercised,’ and all the VSS till Rhem., and AV (‘ senses,’ 
Gr. r& ale lyrioie); Lk 247 Tind. ‘And all that hearde him mer- 
velledat his wit and answers’ (so Matt., Wye. ‘pradens,’ Rhem. 
*wisedom,’ others ‘understanding,’ Gr. civeris); 2449 Tind. 
‘Then openned he their wyttes that they myght understond the 
scriptures’ (Rhem. and AV ‘understanding,’ Gr. vay vouv); Mk 
515 Rhem. ‘They see him that was vexed of the devil, sitting, 
clothed, and wel in his wittes.’ 

The word has some range of meaning, thus: (1) Sense, 
meaning, as Wyclif, Works, i. 98, ‘Syththe the Pater Noster 
is the beste prayer that is, for in it mot alle other prayers be 
closed yf thay schulle graciouslyche be hurde of God, therfore 
scholde men kunne this prayour, and studie the wyt thereof’ ; 
Melvill, Diary, 36, ‘A babling of words without wit, at least 
wesdome.’ (2) Cleverness, as Hall, Works, ii. 69, ‘How many 
shall once wish they had been born dullards, yea idiots, when 
they shall find their wit to have barred them out of heaven? 
Say the world what it will, a dram of holinesse is worth a pound 
of wit.” (8) Understanding, ability to understand, as Pr. Bk. 
1552 (Keeling, p. 379)— 


*O Holy Ghost, into our wits, 
Send down thine heavenly light’ 3 
Elyot, Governowr, ii. 439, ‘A man of greate witte, singuler 
lernynge, and excellent wisedome.’ (4) Wisdom, as Ro 1154 
Wye. ‘Who knew the witte of the lord, or who was his coun- 
ceilour?’; Spenser, Hymn of Heavenly Beauty— 
*O thou most Almightie Spright, 
From whom all guifts of wit and knowledge flow.’ 


Wittingly is found in Gn 48"; ef. Tind. Expos. 
177, ‘When they espied that the truth could not 
stand with the honours which they sought in the 
world, they wittingly and willingly persecuted it.’ 

Witty occurs in Pr 8”, Jth 11%, Wis 8% Cf. 
Mt 11” Cheke’s version, ‘which has hidden yees 
thinges from wijs and witti men, and hath dis- 
closed the saam to baabs’; Wyclif, Works, iii. 88, 
“Who wiser than David? or hwo moore witti than 
Salomon his sone?’ J. HASTINGS. 


WITCH, WITCHCRAFT.— See Maaic, vol. iii. 
p. 208 f. 


WITHS is the tr. in Jg 167-*° of a9 in plu, 
which means ‘bowstring’ in Job 30", Ps 112, and 
is so tr‘ here by Moore, who thinks that it was 
with cords made from the intestines of animals 
that Samson offered to be bound, ‘green’ meaning 
fresh, not dried, when they would tie better and 
be less liable to split. But RV tr. the word ‘tent- 
cord’ in Job 4°!, and probably the meaning in J¢ 16 
is simply ‘green ropes,’ The Eng, word (usually 
spelt ‘withe’) means a tough flexible twig or 
willow branch. Wyclif uses it in Ly 23° “withies 
of the rennynge water,’ é.e. willow branches ; 
also in Ps 1372, Is 15’ J. HASTINGS. ; 


WITNESS.—For ‘tabernacle of witness’ (maya 
Nu 177-8 182, 2 Ch 24°; roo haptuplov Ac 744 [RV in 
all ‘testimony ’]) see art, TESTIMONY. ‘ Witness.’ 
as treated in the present article, represents the fol- 
lowing verbs and nouns: [ny], my (lit. answer’) 


. 
> 


wy and ay (the latter only of things); LXX and 
NT paprupéw, emuaprupéw, KaTauuprupéw (* witness 
against’), cvvymaprupéw (‘ witness along with,’ ‘ cor- 
roborate’), wWevdouaprupéw (‘bear false witness’) 
MapTupoua., 


’ 


SlapapTvpouat, mpouapripouae (‘witness 


beforehand’); sdprus (of persons), maprupla, map- 
TUpLOY. 

he nouns 7y and my [whose root notion is prob. 
that of reiterating, hence emphatically affirming} 
are used in two leading senses— ; 

1. Witness=testimony, evidence (of things): Gn 
3144 48-52, JE] the heap of stones that was to wit- 
ness the covenant between Jacob and Laban, Ex 
221 (18) [E] the carcass that was to be brought in 
evidence that the animal entrusted to the keeping 
of a neighbour had been torn, Dt 31% *1 [J] the 
Song of Moses is to be a witness against the 
children of Israel if they go astray, v.” (D?) the 
book of the Law is to serve the same purpose, Jos 
22°7. 8. 34 P] the altar erected by the 25 tribes (see 
art. Ep), Is 19° the altar and the mazzébah in the 
land of Egypt, Job 16° Job’s miserable condition 
is a witness against him, Ps 89%7() the moon 
(possibly, but we prefer the interpretation betow]. 
In all these passages y is used. ay [only E] 
occurs in Gn 21% of the seven ewe lambs that are 
to witness the covenant between Abraham and 
Abimelech, 31° the heap of stones that witnessed 
Laban’s covenant with Jacob, Jos 24°7 the great 
stone set up by Joshua at Shechem to witness 
Israel’s covenant with Jahweh.—Similarly in NT 
papriptov is used: Mt 8# (|| Mk 14, Lk 514) of the 
gift to be offered by the leper, Mt 106 (|| Mk 13°, 
Lk 21") the persecutions of Christ’s followers, Mlk 
64 (|| Lk 9°) the dust to be shaken off the apostle’s 
feet [on all these passages see Swete’s note on Mk 
144), Ja 5° the dust of the rich men’s silver and 
gold to be a witness against them. 

2. Witness (of persons): (a) of God: Gn 31° [E] 
God is to be witness between Jacob and Laban, 
Job 16% ‘my witness is in heaven,’ 1 § 12° ‘the 
Lorp is witness against you . . . He is witness,’ 
so v.§ [reading "" 37, after LXX pdprus Kipros], 20% 
‘the Lord be witness’ [inserting 7) before ‘°], Jer 
29° against the false prophets Ahab and Zedekiah, 
42° invoked as a witness by Johanan and his com- 
panions (cf. Jg 112°, where the elders of Gilead say 
to Jephthah, ‘The Lorp shall be witness [lit. 
‘hearer,’ yov’] between us’), Mic 1? against the 
nations, Mal 3° against evil-doers in Israel, Ps 
§9*7 (5) ‘the witness in the sky, 7.e. God [see Driver, 
Par. Psalt.), is faithful.’—Similarly, in NT St. 
Paul calls God as witness (udprus) to the truth of 
his words and the purity of his motives, Ro 1%, 
PIM Oy Ee EME PbO 2 ye 

(6) David (or perhaps the Davidie dynasty per- 
sonified) was God’s witness to the nations, Is 55+. 

(c) Of witnesses in a more or less strictly 
forensic sense: Jer 3210: }?- °5-44 of transfer of pro- 
perty, Ru 4% 1 )etrothal (see art. SHOE); 
usually of testimony in court and in civil and 
social relations: e.g. Nu 5!8, Dt 5% 178, Job 10!” 
(fig.), Is 8°, Jer 32. Note the phrases ‘false 
witness’ "AY Jy (hence Ex 2016 a ape ay aay < bear 
false witness [lit. ‘answer (in court) as a false 
witness] against’) Ex 2018, Dt 1918 %s, Ps 9712, P= 
6" 14°; also me qv Dt 52, Pr 2538; oney say Pr 1217 
19°; orara ay Pr 21°85 oy ay 24°; dy-ba. ay 198, cf. 
Den wy ‘witness of [7.e. supporting] violence,’ Ex 
231 [E], Dt 1916, Ps 35%; ‘faithful witness’ is 
oss ay Pr 145, or nes ay Jer 42°, Pr 14%; ‘at the 
mouth of witnesses’ is oy ‘2? Nu 352 [P], or 
(or) rarby Dt 176 dis 1.915 dis, 


The verb [7], denom. from 1y, means in Hiphil [the only 
instance of Qal is in Kethibh of La 213]—(1) ‘ testify or witness,’ 
in favour of (Job 2911, La 213 [Keré]), or against (1 K 2110. 13) 
one, or between two parties (Mal 214) ; (2) ‘ cause to testify,’ i.e. 
‘take as witness’ (Is 82, Jer 3210.25.44), with a ‘against’ (Dt 
4°6 3019 3128) ; (3) ‘protest,’ ‘affirm solemnly,’ ‘warn’ (Jer 610, 
Neh 1315), with a (Gn 448 dis [J], Ex 1921 [E] 2119 [Hoph. ‘if a 
protest have been entered ’], 1S 89bis, 1 K 242, 2 Ch 2419, Neb 
925 1321, Jer 4219, Am 318); note esp. the instances where God is 
the subject : Ex 1923 [J], Dt 819 3246, 2 K 1713.15, Neh 929. 30. 34, 
Jer 117ter, Zec 36, Ps 507 819; whence the use explained in art 
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Testimony of the term ‘testimonies’ for God’s laws as solemn 
charges or declarations of the Divine will. 

M3y [lit. ‘answer,’ ‘respond’] has the specific sense of 
‘respond as a witness,’ ‘testify’: with 2 ‘for’ Gn 3033; but 
usually against, Ex 2016 232, Nu 3530 [P], Dt 317 1916.18, 1 § 193, 
28 116, Is 39 5912, Mic 63, Jer 147, Ru 121 (2), Pr 2518; with W532 
Hos 58 710, Job 168 ; with 135 Dt 3121 (+7) ‘as witness’). 


The testimony of at least two witnesses was 
required to justify a capital sentence, Dt 17° 19, 
Nu 35° [P]. Cf. the general saying ‘that at the 
mouth of two witnesses or three every word may 
be established’ (Mt 1818, similarly 2 Co 131, He 
108; also the rule laid down in 1 Ti 5” that an 
accusation is not to be received against an elder 
except on the information of two or three wit- 
nesses); and note the two witnesses against 
Naboth (1 K 21°), and against Jesus (Mt 26%), 
Although perjury was punished by the infliction 
of the same penalty as the false evidence, if 
accepted, would have involved for the accused (Dt 
19168.) we gather from the last two instances (cf. 
the evidence suborned against Stephen, Ac 6") as 
well as from the terms of the Ninth Command- 
ment, that amongst the Jews false witness was as 
common and as easily procurable as it still is in 
many Eastern courts of justice. The witnesses, 
in the event of the accused being condemned to 
death, had to take the leading part in carrying out 
the sentence, Dt 17’, cf. 131° © and Ac 7°, 

In the NT the apostles are repeatedly presented 
in the character of witnesses (udprupes) regarding 
the life and death and, above all, the resurrection 
Ob Fhe word Jesus (lik. 2425 VA ei o 22 982 Bib 32 1/()29-:41 
1381 2915 96165 1 P 51; cf. Mt 24", Ac 4°), The 
name pdprus is twice (Rev 15 34, cf. 1 Ti 61) ap- 
plied to our Lord Himself ; it is used also of the two 
witnesses of Rev 11°. John the Baptist came eis 
waprupiav, that he might bear witness concerning 
the Light (Jn 1’). The heroes of faith of the OT 
are ‘the cloud of witnesses’ (vépos papripwyv) of 
He 121. AV tr. udprus by ‘martyr’ in Ac 22”, Rev 
22 178, but it is questionable whether the word 
had acquired this sense in NT times (see MARTYR). 
RV has ‘martyr’ only in Rev 17°, elsewhere ‘ wit- 
ness.’ For the ‘witness of the Spirit’ (Ro 8", ef. 
1 Jn 5") see art. HOLY SPIRIT, vol. 11. p. 409°. 
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See SORCERY, p. 606*. 

WOLF.—In all the passages in the OT where AV 
and RV have ‘wolf’ the Heb. original is ani zé’é, 
LXX and NT Xv«os, Vulg. lupus, Arab. dhi’b. 
The wolf is, unfortunately, quite abundant in the 
Holy Land, and very destructive to the flocks of 
sheep and goats, which constitute so large a part 
of the wealth of the people. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the allusions to it and its habits 
should be frequent. Its insatiableness is the theme 
of a comparison with Benjamin (Gn 49%). One of 
the most signal miracles of the triumph of God’s 
kingdom is the change in the habits and instincts 
of the wolf (Is 11° 65, Sir 13”). The princes of 
apostate Isracl are characterized as wolves (Ezk 
2227), The nocturnal habits of the wolf are noted 
(Jer 5° mary ‘evenings,’ m. ‘deserts,’ Hab 1°, 
Zeph 3°). The enemies of the truth are wolves 
(Mt 106, Lk 10%, Jn 10”). Hypocrites in the 
Christian Church are wolves (Mt 7, Ac 20”). The 
wolves of the Holy Land are large, tawny, and 
usually solitary, or one or two together. They 
prowl around the flocks and herds, and sometimes 
eet into the folds. ‘They seldom attack men. 
= G. E. Post. 
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Heb. 73x, a form similar to Js and w38 ‘man,’ but, accord- 
ing to Oa, Heb. Lew., not derived from the same root, but 


perhaps from WIN, es with the sense of ‘tender,’ ‘frail.’ 


Gn 2°8 (where Luther has Mdnnin, Symni. &dp/, Vulg. virago) 
cannot be taken as an authoritative statement of etymology ; 
but it illustrates a popular conception of the relation of the 
words based on the Heb. tradition of the origin of woman. In 
three places (Ly 15°3, Nu 3115, Jer 3122) AV, followed by RV, has 
the Eng. word ‘woman’ for 4273, which is literally ‘female,’ is 


| used for the female of animals (e.g. Gn 619, Ly 31-6), and tr. 


‘female’ when applied to the human race in Gn 127 52, 

Gr. yuv4, Which also stands for ‘ wife,’ as does the Heb. equi- 
valent. In Ro 1°6-27 AV is followed by RY in using the Eng. 
word ‘woman’ for the Gr, 04a (‘female’). The diminutive 
yuvoixeproy occurs in the plural in 2 Ti 36, and is rendered ‘silly 
women’ both in AV and in RY. 


For information on the social and legal status 
of woman in Israel see FAMILY and MARRIAGE, 
There remain to be considered the place of woman 
in religion, Jewish and Christian, and the treat- 
ment of questions affecting woman religiously and 
ethically by the Scripture writers. 

1. IN THE OLD TEST. AND JUDAISM. — While 
sharing to some extent the universal Eastern con- 
ception of the inferiority of woman to man, the 
Jewish religion of biblical times by no means 
sanctioned the total subjection of woman _ sub- 
sequently authorized by Mohammedanism or the 
low view of woman’s place in religion taken by 
rabbinical Judaism. Women seem to have enjoyed 
considerable rights and privileges in all the Semitic 
cults. This is apparent in the ancient Arabic cult, 
in which an important part was played by female 
divinities. 

Most of the jinns were female. According to Robertson 
Smith, ‘in old Arabian religiou gods and goddesses often occurred 
in pairs, the goddess being the greater’ (Kinship ana Marriage 
in Early Arabia, p. 300). The Byzantine writers regarded the 
worship of Aphrodité as the principal cult at Mecca. This idea 
is supported by recent research, the white stone being the 
original Meccan divinity, and the black stone her son, the very 
name ka‘'ba seeming to point to a supreme female deity. 
Prostitution, both by married and by unmarried women, in imita- 
tion of the conduct of the goddess, was a recognized custom in 
the ancient Arabian cult. In the various functions of worship, 
bringing offerings, stroking the sacred stone, etc., women took 
part as well as men, and in the cult of the dead it was their 
part to chant the rhythmical dirge. Women were also found 
in the official position of the kdhin (seer), originally the chief 
officer of the Arabian religion. 


Woman also has a prominent place in the 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and Phcenician religions. 

This is seen in the prominence given to female divinities. 
The Babylonian Ishtar was the mother goddess and head of all 
the gods. Among the Assyrians Astarté is the supreme goddess. 
It is to a goddess, apparently, that king Mesha devotes the 
Israelite captives in the inscription on the Moabite Stone. Then 
women took a prominent part in the worship. There are in- 
scriptions with the words ‘handmaid of Melkart,’ ‘sister of 
Melkart.’ Women, too, were recognized as priestesses and 
prophetesses. Thus there were priestesses of Ishtar at Uruk. 


The OT contains evidence of the lead taken by 
women in idolatrousrites. Maacah, the mother of 
Asa, introduced the worship of Astarté (1 K 15?°). 
Jezebel in the Northern kingdom supported the 
prophets of the Phoenician cults and persecuted 
the followers of J” (1 K 18*3%); and her daughter 
Athaliah apparently played the same part in the 
Southern kingdom (cf. 2 K 8!§ and 2 Ch 21° with 
2 Ch 22? and 247). Jeremiah describes the devotion 
of the women of Jerusalem te the rites of Ishtar, 
kneading dough and making cakes which would 
be shaped like the moon (see QUEEN OF HEAVEN), 
to represent the goddess (Jer 7'8). If we do not 
accept Stade’s conjecture that 2 K 237 is a gloss, 
possibly the clause may refer to the work of some 
of the women in providing sacred garments for 
the worship of Astarté (i.e. on the suggestion of 
Peritz that mana [yerdv, ef. Lucian orodds}] be sub- 
stituted for the Massoretic ona). Ezekiel men- 
tions the devotion of Jerusalem women to the 
worship of the Babylonian Adonis, saying, ‘There 
sat the women weeping for Tammuz’ (Ezk 8"). 
Women must have had their share in the horrible 
rites of Molech, which took place in the Valley of 
Hinnom, as the ‘inhabitants of Jerusalem’ gener- 
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ally, without distinction of sex, are accused of 
having ‘filled this place with the blood of innocents’ 
(Jer 194). j 

It is therefore quite in accordance with con- 
temporary Semitic custom that woman should take 
part in the religion of Israel, as Peritz has demon- 
strated in his exhaustive monograph on the subject, 
a work to which this article is largely indebted. 

1. The Participation of Woman in the Privileges 
of Religion. —(a) Prayer, e.g. the instance of 
Hannah at Shiloh (1S 1":).—() Feasts. In primi- 
tive times women attended the periodic religious 
gatherings of Israel. It was taken for granted 
that the daughters of Shiloh would be present at 
the annual feast (Jg@ 21°), Later, the wives and 
daughters of Elkanah are found attending the 
Shiloh festival (1 S 1421"). Women were present 
at David’s feast and sacrifices on the recovery of 
the ark (28 6”). The Deuteronomic code makes 
express provision for the presence of women at the 
temple festivals. The Jews are exhorted to rejoice 
with their sons and their daughters (Dt 12"). 
Among those who are to eat the feast we have 
‘thy daughter’ and ‘thy maidservant’ (v.18), ‘thine 
household’ (14% 15%), ef. 16"-14.—(c) Sacrifices. 
Women also took part in the ancient sacrifices. 
When Manoah offered a burnt-offering because the 
angel of J” had visited him, his wife joined him in 
the deed. They both ‘fell on their faces to the 
eround’ (Jg 13”), and it was the woman who said, 
‘Tf the Lord were pleased to kill us, he would not 
have received a burnt-offering and a meal-offering 
at vu hand’ (v.*8), The Law required the attend- 
ance only of men at the yearly feasts (Hx 23!7 34%, 
Dt 16'*%); but it did not forbid women to come, 
and it is evident that custom, which lay behind 
the Law, allowed the attendance of women. The 
meaning of the Law was to make this obligatory 
on men while it was left optional with women, in 
part, no doubt, owing to the fact that they could 
not always take the necessary journey. The women 
of post-exilic times also have their share in 
religious functions. The presence of women is 
expressly mentioned in the account of Nehemiah’s 
reading of the Law (Neh 8°), and again in the 
description of the sacrifices and rejoicings associ- 
ated with the dedication of the city walls (12%), 
Certain sacrifices women were forbidden to eat, 
viz. the flesh of the sin-offering, which was allowed 
only to males (Lv 6”). This pJainly implies that 
they were allowed to eat of those sacrifices con- 
cerning which no such prohibition was made (see 
W. kh. Smith, RS p. 879, note 2). The priest’s 
daughters are mentioned with his sons as those 
who are to share with him in eating sacrificial 
meat (Lv 104). Jf a priest’s daughter is married 
to an alien she may not eat of the sacrifice, but 
the privilege will be restored to her on her widow- 
hood or divorce if she has no children (22!:38) ; ef, 
Nu 18", Wonien were required to bring sacrifices 
for purification (Ly 12. 15!-*3),—(d) Vows. They 
were free to take the Nazirite vow (Nu 62). 
—(e) Oracles, Women could consult oracles, as we 
read in the case of Rebekah (Gn 25%%).—( f) Theo- 
phanies. They enjoyed the privilege of theo- 
phanies, as in the cases of Hagar (Gn 167: 2]17#.) 
Sarah (18°), Manoah’s wife (J 133%), 

2. Official and other leading Positions in Religion 
held by Women.—(a) Witcheraft. The lowest form 
of female influence in this direction is seen in the 
idea of witchcraft, according to which certain 
occult powers in dealing with the unseen world 
were ascribed to women. The witch of Endor was 
supposed to be holding intercourse with ‘a familiar 
spirit,’ which enabled her to eall back Samuel 
from the dead against the will of the great seer 
(1S 287%), The Law attached the death penalty 
to the crime of sorcery on the part of a woman, in 
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the con.mand, ‘Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress to 
live’ (Ex 22"%). For the purpose of divination 
women attached some sort of amulets to the arm 
(mnos Ezk 13'8, which the Hexapla renders pvuAaks 
rhpua), and also something to the head, both used, 
according to W. R. Smith, for the purpose of in- 
voking the deity. With this we may compare 
tachel’s possession of the teraphim. She would 
hope to perform some oceult rite with the idol and 
obtain an oracle from it (Gn 31?*).—(d) Mourning. 
While the funeral rites and their accompanying 


lamentations were used for women as well as for 
\ 


men (Jer 167, Mk 5%), women took a prominent 
place in the performance of them, just as there 
were ‘mourning women’ in Arabic heathenism.— 
(c) Tabernacle and temple service. ‘There were 
‘serving-women which served at the door of the tent 
of meeting ’ (Ex 38°; the mention of these women in 
1 S 2” is generally regarded as an interpolation). 
No account of the service of these women is given 
anywhere in the OT. The LXX has in Exodus 
Tov vyorevoacay at évforevoov, but in 1 Sam. as 
ywatkas Tas Twapectéoas; Vulg. que excubabant, 
and Targ. and Syr. have ‘who prayed’ and ‘who 
came to pray,’ manifestly no more than a loose 
paraphrase of the original Hebrew xis, a word 
frequently used in the Priestly Code for some sort 
of Levitical service in the tabernacle (¢.g. Nu 4”). 
The statement that the laver of brass, etc., were 
made out of the mirrors of ‘the serving-women 
which served’ (we might read ‘which had served,’ 
reading wasas a pluperfect), seems to imply that this 
service was no longer going on. Thus the sentence 
points to an ancient custom which had been aban- 
doned. Except that some ritual service associated 
with the priest’s sacrificial work is implied, it is 
impossible to say what the work of these women 
had been. —(d) Music, singing, and dancing. 
Women appeared in choral dances on occasions of 
great victories and other sources of rejoicing (¢.9. 
Ex 15”, Jg 114, 1 § 18°, Ps68*). In company with 
singing men, women were also engaged in the 
temple choir (Ezr 2%). The register of returned 
exiles contains a reference to ‘two hundred forty 
and five singing men and singing women’ (Neh 
7°). Weare left to conjecture what their special 
function was, but the fact that there were sub- 
sequently men and women singers in the temple 
points to the conclusion that a guild of singers in 
connexion with public worship had been formed as 
early as the Exile.—(e) Prophecy. Women appear 
from time to time in the history of Israel as in- 
spired prophetesses. Miriam is called a ‘prophetess’ 
(Ex 15**), and is associated with her brother Aaron 
in exclaiming, ‘Hath J” indeed spoken only by 
Moses? hath he not spoken also by us?’ (Nu 122). 
The prominence of Miriam appears also in Mic 64 
‘And I sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam’ (see MrrIAM). Deborah appears both as 
a prophetess and as a judge (Jg 44-5). See DEBORAH. 
Huldah appears as a prophetegs to whom the 
messengers of Josiah applied when they were 
directed to ‘inquire of the Lord’ (2 K 22%), See 
HuLpAH. In Neh 6% ‘the prophetess Noadiah’ 
[but see NOADIAH] appears among ‘the rest of the 
prophets’ hired by Tobiah and Sanballat to hinder 
the restoration of Jerusalem, who must therefore 
be regarded either as heathens or as false Jewish 
prophets. It is manifest that the appearance of a 
prophetess in Israel was quite exceptional. The 
prophetic guilds did not include women ; they con- 
sisted only of ‘sons of the prophets.’ A prophetess 
was, like Amos coming from his farm work, not 
trained for office, but inspired and compelling re- 
spect by her gifts and the power of her utterances. 
No law forbade her to speak ; no custom hindered 
her from rising to a position of great influence. 

ii. IN THE NEW TEST. AND CHRISTIANITY.—- 
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The freedom and prominence of woman in the | 


early Church, compared with the restraint and 
suppression commonly observed in Eastern civiliza- 
tion, are to some extent developments of con- 
temporary Jewish customs. Women moved freely 
about in society, and were present at the table of 
hospitality, though it cannot be shown that in 
Palestine they partook of the meals in common 
with men. ‘They went up to the temple to worship, 
but were there limited to the privilege of using 
the ‘court of the women,’ and could not advance 
so near the altar as men were permitted to go. 
They united in the worship at the synagogue, 
apparently sitting by themselves apart from the 
male worshippers. Now that Conybeare has gone 
some way towards vindicating the De Vita Con- 
templativa as a genuine work of Philo, it is possible 
to appeal to that treatise as a witness to customs 
current in the time of Christ. The following 
extract describes the arrangements of public wor- 
ship of the Therapeutze or Egyptian Essenes :— 


* And this common holy place to which they all come together 
on the seventh day is a twofold circuit, being separated partly 
into the apartment of the men, and partly into a chamber for 
the women; for women also, in accordance with the usual 
fashion there, form a part of the audience, having the same 
feelings of admiration as the men, and haying adopted the same 
sect with equal deliberation and decision ; and the wall which 
is between the houses rises from the ground three or four cubits 
upwards, like a battlement, and the upper portion rises upwards 
to the roof without any opening, on two accounts: first of all, 
in order that the modesty which is so becoming to the female 
sex may be preserved; and, secondly, that the women may be 
easily able to comprehend what is said, being seated within 
earshot, since there is then nothing which can possibly intercept 
the voice of him who is speaking’ (De Vit. Contemp. 3). 


The phrase ‘in accordance with the usual custom 
there’ shows that this participation in the Sabbath 
worship of men and women, but with some degree of 
separateness, was the common Jewish form of pro- 
cedure. The illustration of a battlement, the upper 
portion of which reached the ceiling, indicated a 
wall perforated near the top with square holes. 
We cannot infer from this description that the sepa- 
ration was by the same means and to the same 
extent in the synagogues of ordinary Jews. All 
that is implied is that the sexes did not mingle in 
public worship, though they joined in the same 
acts of worship. In the simple room known as a 
mpocevx7y (Ac 16%) there could have been no elaborate 
barriers of separation. Paul and Silas seem to 
have entered freely into the society of Lydia and 
the other devout women at Philippi. No oftice in 
the synagogue appears to have been open to 
women. The limited education commonly enjoyed 
by all women but those of the wealthy and 
leisured class would necessarily debar them from 
much influence in intellectual regions. The Jews 
paid great attention to the education of children ; 
but whenever we meet with an explicit statement 
on the subject we read only of boys. Thus 
Josephus says that Moses ‘commanded to instruct 
children’ (c. Apion. ii. 25), and ‘ we take most pains 
of all with the instruction of children’ (2d. i. 12) ; 
but when he is more explicit he states that Moses 
prescribed ‘that boys should Jearn_the most im- 
portant laws’ (Ant. Iv. viii. 12). Philo and the 
‘Talmud follow on similar lines (see Schiirer, HJP 
Il. ii. 27). The inference is that all young children 
were taught the elements of religion by their 
parents, but that when it came to the question of 
more exact instruction about the Law, in the 
synagogue schools, this was confined to boys. 

1. The Prominence of Women in the NT.— 
Women come to the front with reference to the 
life of our Lord. This is especially the case in 
the Third Gospel, St. Luke delighting in gathering 
information concerning women and in showing 
their part in the Gospel story. It cannot be 
maintained that the Magnificat, though ascribed 
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to the Virgin Mary, was actually composed by 
her. It is more consonant with ancient literary 
custom, to suppose that the evangelist supplies 
hymns of the Jewish or Christian Church to ex- 
press the sentiments of the persons whom he 
represents as uttering them. But, while we may 
not venture to designate the mother of Jesus as 
a poetess, Anna is distinctly represented as a pro- 
phetess who spent all her time in worship in the 
precincts of the temple (Lk 2%). Our Lord’s 
teaching and healing ministry was carried on 
among women as freely as among men. The 
means for the support of Christ and His apostles 
appears to have been chiefly derived from the con- 
tributions of women: this was in accordance with 
custom, women sometimes contributing largely 
towards the support of Rabbis (see Plummer, 
Intern. Com. on Lk 8!%). Women were prepared 
to perform the last offices for the dead on the 
body of Jesus. In the early apostolic age it was 
to the house of a woman that St. Peter went, after 
his liberation from prison during the persecution 
by Herod, to meet a considerable group of disciples 
(‘where many were gathered together,’ etc., Ac 121”), 
We cannot infer that the whole Church was accus- 
tomed to meet in this house, as has been often 
assumed, for the majority were not present on this 
occasion, nor was St. James, since St. Peter says, 
‘Tell these things unto James, and to the brethren’ 
(v.17), At Joppa, Tabitha was a woman disciple 
highly honoured for her ‘good works and alms 
deeds’ (Ac 9*°). St. Paul’s first convert in Europe 
was a woman, and he and his companions stayed 
at her house (162°), At Philippi, where this 
occurred, there were other women who laboured 
with the apostle (Ph 4*°). Priscilla is mentioned 
before her husband in regard to their teaching of 
Apollos, as though she took the lead (Ac 18%), 
Timothy’s faith is to be encouraged with memories 
of his mother’s and grandmother’s earlier faith 
(2 Ti 1’). One NT Epistle (viz. 2 John) appears 
to have been written to a woman, though this is 
doubtful (see JOHN, EPISTLES OF). Women figure 
largely in the symbolism of the Apocalypse, e.g. 
‘the woman Jezebel, which calleth herself a pro- 
phetess’ (Rev 2”, see JEZEBEL, n.), the ‘woman 
arrayed with the sun’ (12'"), the woman represent- 
ing ‘ Babylon the Great’ (17!*-). 

2. The Gifts of Women and the Exercise of them.— 
There were no women among the Twelve Apostles, 
to whom special gifts of healing were given by our 
Lord. There is no proof that women disciples were 
not included among the Seventy (Lk 101°), but there 
is no evidence that there were any, and the nature 
of the mission renders it improbable. No miracle 
is ever attributed to a woman. Still, as there were 
women in the churches among whom gifts of heal- 
ing were said to be distributed, and no exception 
in their case is named, it cannot be denied that 
they may have shared in these as in other gifts. 
No book of the NT claims to be written by a 
woman; but Harnack assigns the authorship of 
Hebrews to Priscilla. Women were present at 
the day of Pentecost when the gift of the Spirit 
was bestowed (cf. Ac 1 and 2), and must have 
shared in it, since St. Luke, referring to the whole 
company, says of the appearance of the tongues, 
that ‘it sat upon each one of them’ (2%). Its result 
was prophecy (v.'*), and prophecy is the specific 
gift, the exercise of which at Corinth by women 
St. Paul refers to (1 Co 11°), a gift which he prefers 
in honour to all others (14”). The apostle assumes 
that women prophesy and pray in the church, only 
directing that they do so veiled. A little later he 
orders women to ‘keep silence in the churches’ 
(144). This seems to imply that on further re- 
flexion he thought it not sufficient to protect 
their modesty that women should wear veils while 
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preaching or praying, and therefore forbade their 
exercise of the gift of prophesying in public at 
all. But observe, (@) this was at Corinth, a most 
dissolute city, where 1000 women were devoted to 
immorality at the shrine of Aphrodité on the 
Acrocorinthus, and therefore where it was most 
important to preserve the modesty of the Chris- 
tian women from any suspicion or temptation ; 
and (6) in the context of the second passage St. 
Paul does not again mention prophesying or pray- 
ing, but says, ‘It is not permitted unto them to 
speak’ (ade, Which might be rendered ‘ tall’). 
This looks as though the apostle were now thinking 
of mere chattering, or, at best, questioning, especi- 
ally as he adds, ‘And if they would learn anything, 
let them ask their own husbands at home’ (v.”’). 
The ground of the prohibition is more than the 
requirements of modesty ; it is the idva of the sub- 
jection of married women to their husbands (* but 
let them be in subjection,’ 7d.). Possibly there was 
a temporary and local reason for this apostolic 
precept in the condition of the Corinthian Church 
at the time. The apostle’s words suggest the idea 
that in some cases the new, large family brother- 
hood and sisterhood of the Church was threatening 
to submerge the original relationships of the home. 
That must be prevented. But that the apostle 
holds to a certain subjection of woman in general 
must be inferred from his appeal to Genesis (31). 
This, however, is to be considered rather as a 
matter of order than a question affecting the 
spiritual status of women. When referring to 
the latter, St. Paul lays down the principle that in 
Christ ‘there ean be no male or female’ (Gal 3”). 
It has been said that the apostle was inconsistent 
with the principle here enunciated when giving his 
specific directions fo the Corinthians (McGiffert, 
Apost. Age, p. 305). But he had also said ‘there can 
be neither bond nor free’ (Gal 3°), and yet he sent 
the slave Onesimus back to his master (Philem }”). 
In both cases he supported established customs 
for the time being while enunciating great 
principles which would ultimately abolish them. 
Thus the NT leads to the emancipation of woman 
as to the abolition of slavery, not by sudden re- 
volution from without, but by gradual evolution 
from within. St. Paul’s lofty conception of mayr- 
riage (Eph 5°?*8), while including the subjection of 
women, involves the dignity of womanhood. Even 
under the restrictions required at the time, it is 
manifest that women enjoyed more liberty and 
were more on an equality with men in the church 
than in the synagogue. There could have been no 
such separation as Philo(?) describes. 1 Cor. plainly 
indicates that women took part with men at the 
Agapé. They must have been in view if it was 
requisite for them to be veiled. Their prophesy- 
ing before the Church involves their being in the 
presence of the whole community. Doubtless, the 
sexes were so far divided as that the men and 
women sat in separate groups, since this was the 
custom in the churches of early patristic times. 
That the kiss of Christian brotherhood and sister- 
hood was not restricted between the sexes is plain 
from the fact that in later times it was subject to 
abuse, which led to the restriction being imposed 
upon it. Athenagoras (A.D. 177) quotes some 
apocryphal writing under the designation of ‘the 
Logos’ in rebuke of the abuse, which says, * If 
any one kiss a second time because it gives him 
pleasure,’ ete., and again, ‘Therefore the kiss, or 
rather the salutation, should be given with the 
greatest care, since, if there be mixed with it the 
least defilemenc of thought, it excludes us from 
eternal life’ (Legat. pro Christian. 32). Clement of 
Alex. condenmns ‘the shameless use of the kiss, which 
ought to be mystic’ (Pedagog. iii. 11). Tertullian 
remarks on the reasonable complaint of a pagan 
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husband that his wife should ‘ meet any one of the 
brethren to exchange a kiss’ (ad Usor, ii. 4). 
Accordingly the custom was altered, the earliest 
instance of the new regulations appearing in the 
Apostolical Constitutions : ‘Let the clergy salute 
the bishop, the men of the laity salute the men, 
the women the women’ (Const. Apostol. vill. 2. 
See Dict. of Chr. Ant., art. ‘ Kiss’). 

3. Offices held by Women.—There were no women 
apostles. ‘The elders were all men, in accordance 
with the invariable custom of the synagogue. It 
is given as a sign of the ‘contempt’ into which re- 
ligion had fallen in the 5th cent., that women were 
found to be acting as priests at the altars, a com- 
plaint implying that this was an innovation pre- 
viously unheard of (see Dict. of Chr. Ant., art. 
‘“Women’). Two offices are said to have been held 
by women in the NT Church—the office of the 
Deaconess and that of the Widow.—(a@) Deacon- 
esses. There is nocertain description of the office 
of deaconess in the NT. We meet with deacons 
in Ph 1 and in 1 Ti-3*, but without any clear re- 
ference to deaconesses, though in the latter passage 
deacons’ wives are referred to; and there is men- 
tion of women in the course of the directions about 
the deacons (v.!4), and before the mention of their 
wives, which seems to suggest that women deacons 
are meant. Earlier than this, Phoebe of Cenchrea is 
called ‘a servant of the Church’ (Ro 16!). The word 
is dudkovos, RVm ‘deaconess.’ In the earlier parts 
of the Apostolical Constitutions (ii. 26, ili. 15), 4 
didxovos is the title of the deaconess; later we have 
diaxivicoa (villi. 19, 20, 28). See Sanday-Head- 
lam, in loc., also Lipsius, who considers that 
Phoebe’s work would be care of the sick and of 
strangers. The fact that she went with a letter of 
recommendation suggests that she was travelling 
in the service of the Church. She must have been 
a woman of wealth and social standing, which gave 
her importance apart from her office, as she is called 
mpoordris, v.€. ‘patroness.’ See PH@BE. The 
earliest definite reference to deaconesses is in Pliny 
(Ep. x. 96), ‘Quo magis necessarium credidi cx 
duabus ancillis, que ministre dicebantur, quid 
esset vert et per tormenta querere.’ The title 
‘ministre,’ by which Pliny says these ‘hand- 
maidens ’—surely in a humbler position than that 
of Phosbe—were known, is the Latin representative 
of didkovoe and diaxdvicoac; the former of which 
titles would probably have been in use in Bithynia. 
There is nothing in the NT to identify the 
deaconesses with the ‘widows’ of the Pastoral 
Epistles ; and if 1 Ti 3! refers to deaconesses, they 
must be in a distinct office, as they are mentioned 
apart from the widows, to whom reference is 
made later (5°). See Lightfoot, Com. on Ph., Dis- 
sertation on Chr. Ministry, p. 189. We have no de- 
scription of the work of deacons and deaconesses. 
But the significance of the title, pointing to service 
in distinction from the work of ruling entrusted to 
the elders or bishops, implies that they would have 
the care of the poor, ‘serving tables’ like ‘the 
seven’ (Ac 674). The division of labour effected 
in the appointment of the seven is also implied 
in the Pastoral Epistles, since, while the bishop 
is required to be a capable teacher (Tit 1°), that 
is not said of the deacon; much less, then, could 
it have been required of the deaconess. Priscilla’s 
instruction of Apollos, in conjunction with her 
husband, is not associated with any oftice.— (d) 
Widows, see Wipow. 


LiTERATURE.—See the works named in the articles on MAMILY 
and MARRIAGE ; also Peritz, Woman in the Ancient Hebrew 
Cult; W. R. Smith, RS; Stade, Geschichte; Schwally, ZATW 
xl. p. 176ff.; Schechter, Studies in Judaism; Wellhausen, 
Reste arabischen Heidentums; Allen, Christian Institutions ; 
Bartlet, The Apostolic Age; McGiffert, Hist. of Christianity in 
the Apost. Age; the Internat. Critical Comm. and the Hand 
Commentar on passages referred to. W. I. ADENEY- 
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WOOD.—See Grove, Forest, TREE. 


WOOL (r>y zemer ; 13 géz, m3 gizzah, Arab. jazzah, 
‘a fleece’).—Wool was an important article of 
commerce (2 K 3* [part of the tribute of king 
MesHA], Ezk 27'8), and woollen fabries formed a 
representative element in Oriental wealth (Mt 61, 
Ja 5°), It was also an indication of social rank 
(Mt 118, Lk7*). The soft raiment (ré& wadaxd) worn 
in kings’ houses was not the rough homespun of the 
shepherd’s cloak, but prob. like the close smooth- 
faced broadcloth still woven in the East, with 
native dyes in grey-blue, moss-green, and various 
brown and purple tones. Until recently the emirs 
of the Lebanon prohibited the peasantry from 
wearing such cloth. A many-folded Oriental suit 
of woollen cloth must have always been costly, and 
in modern use it is kept for high family occasions 
and religious festivals. Esau’s ‘goodly’ garment 
was under his mother’s personal charge (mpy 1x 
Gn 27"), and Tyrian cloth was valuable enough to 
be stored up as an ancestral heirloom (pny Is 2318). 

Great care had to be taken to protect woollen 
cloth from the ravages of moths (Is 50%, Lk 12°). 
In Is 515 mention is made both of the moth (wy ‘ash, 
Arab, ‘uththah) and the worm (02 sds, Arab. sus, 
Gr. os). In Arab. the former is the small silvery 
moth, and the latter word indicates the destructive 
larve. 

The Israelites were forbidden to wear clothing 
made of interwoven wool and linen, called imyy 
shaatnez. The context, Lv 19% Dt 22", seems to 
indicate that the objection was to the mixture 
as such. The matter is the subject of discussion 
in the Mishna (Avaim ix. 1), and Josephus brietly 
states that the reason was because such cloth of 
wool and linen was the special dress material of 
the priests (Ané. Iv. vii. 11). It is one of the 
tit-bits of rabbinical conscientiousness to discuss 
whether a man wearing a woollen coat, of which 
the buttons are sewn on with linen thread, is 
wearing shaatnéz, and so breaking the Law. 

Wool was the standard of lustrous whiteness (Ps 
14716, Is 138, Dn 7°, Rev 14), as goats’-hair or sack- 
cloth was of intense black (Rev 61). 

G. M. MACKIE. 

WORD (déyos, pijjua). Commenting on Dt 83, 
Philo says (Leg. Alleg. iii. 61), 76 mév yap ordua 
ctjBorov Tod Adyou, 7d dé pPHua uépos airov. The 
definition of pjuc, as an isolated specific affir- 
mation in contrast with Adyos, a connected whole, 
though for the most part tenable, cannot be uni- 
versally accepted. In LXX both words are used 
indifferently as tr. of 327, and sometimes Adyos is 
found, where on the ground of this distinction we 
might have expected pjua (Is 504). In the familiar 
phrase, ‘the word of the Lord came,’ ‘word’ is 
rendered in the historical books, now by éyos 
(2S 244, 1 K 6" 12” 16! ete.), now by pia (1 5 
15, 28 74, 1 K 178 19° ete.) ; but in the prophetical 
books (with the possible exception of Jer 1', where 
the translation is inexact) \Jyos is invariably used 
to denote the message which God revealed to the 
prophet that he might declare it to the people in 
His name. It may be noted that, in referring to 
the call of the Baptist—‘ the word of the Lord came 
unto John’ (32)—St. Luke uses pjua. The choice of 
pjua may be accidental ; or he may have done so 
designedly to mark the contrast between the word 
that came to the Baptist and the word (\Jyos) pro- 
claimed and revealed by Christ. ' 

At a very early date, if not at the very begin- 
ning of the Church, 6 \Jyos was used kar’ efoxjy to 
designate the special revelation of grace given in 
and by Jesus Christ (Lk 17, Ac 4* ete. ). Our Lord 
appears to have so described His message (Mt 15”, 
Mk 44). St. Mark thus summarizes the teaching of 
Jesus (22). At the institution of the diaconate the 


apostles characterize their own distinctive duty 
as a steadfast continuance in the ministry of the 
word (Ac 64); it is represented as the exclusive 
subject and substance of the proclamation of 
the early missionaries of the cross (Ae 84 172 
etc.); it is found in the earliest as well as in 
the latest of the Epistles of St. Paul (1 Th 1%, 
2'Ti 4*). By describing the gospel in this way, 
the speakers or writers meant to imply that it 
was the perfect and authoritative word which was 
to supersede all other words that God had spoken 
to men. In relation to its origin it is the word of 
God (Lk 84, Ac 4*!, 1 Co 14°*, He 42, 1 P 1%); in 
respect of its method of communication it is the 
word of hearing (1 Th 2!°, He 4"); as to its nature 
it is the word of the kingdom (Mt 13), of truth 
(2 Ti 2"), of life (Ph 2'*); it is pre-eminently the 
word of salvation (Ac 13%), of reconciliation 
(2 Co 5'°), the word of the cross (1 Co 18). (See 
Cremer, Bib. Theol. Lex.4 pp. 392, 393; Trench, 
N.T. Syn. 289, 337). For Word in the personal 
sense see LOGOs. JOHN PATRICK. 


WORLD.—‘ The world,’ in that meaning of the 
term from which others that are in use may be 
most clearly derived, denotes a system known to 
man through his senses, to which he himself on one 
side of his nature belongs, but from which, as a 
personal being, he can and usually does regard 
himself as distinct. It is a portion of the material 
universe, and may even stand for the whole of it 
where man’s knowledge of nature is limited. It 
will be our chief aim in this article to examine the 
view taken in OT and NT of this material system, 
and of man’s actual as well as his true relation to it. 

i. IN OLD TESTAMENT.—9an, which is commonly 
rendered ‘world’ both by AV and RV, is not a word 
of larger meaning than px ‘earth’; indeed, so far 
as a distinction can be drawn between them, it 
has the narrower application. [Cf. art. EARTH, 
and see esp. Pr 8% iy San=RV ‘his habitable 
earth,’ also Job 37]. The two words constantly 
occupy the corresponding places in the parallelisms 
of Heb. poetry (Ps 19! 24! ete.). Sam occurs only in 
poetry, and the word ‘world’ may have been 
thought to have somewhat more poetic associa- 
tions, and have been adopted for this reason to 
translate it. [ban is mever rendered by ‘earth’ 
either in AV or RV; 77x is rendered by ‘ world’ 
only at Ps 2277, Is 23% 624, and Jer 25° in AV, 
and only at Job 37”, Is 23”, and Jer 25% in RV. 
In these last two places ‘earth’ was reserved to 
tr. 727]. 

There is no single word in OT which describes 
the material universe, even as it was conceived by 
the Hebrews. The phrase ‘heaven and earth’ is 
used to convey that notion (Gn 1’, Ps 89", Jer 10” 
51” ete.) Both prs and 9am are also distinguished 
from the seas or the sea (Gn 1}, Ps 98’). 

Heaven and earth by their vastness and stability, 
and by the rich variety, excellence, and beauty of 
that which they contain (cf. the expression ‘ the 
fulness of the world’ and ‘of the earth,’ Ps 50” 
and 24! ete., as also ‘the sea and its fulness,’ Ps 
987) ; the sea kept under firm restraint for all its 
raging; the sun, moon, and stars observing their 
recular times and seasons, were felt to be con- 
stant witnesses to the power and wisdom of God, of 
Jehovah the God of Israel, who is the Creator and 
ruler of all (Am 42% 58, Is 48% 51%, Jer 5% 10 51%, 
Ish IGYAS CERO TS BRON Dey, fiOee Rye Marne OH, AKG) 
their testimony even the heathen might be ex- 
pected to pay heed (see esp. Ps 19'°). In this 
sense even inanimate things praise God (Ps 961?" 
98°: 148). Moreover, His care for His creatures 
was recognized, as shown in the regular provision 
which He has made for their sustenance. He is their 
guardian, the source of lite and happiness to all 
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living things (Gn 8”, Ps 33° 365-9 65°" 103% 5 1042-80 
1475", Job 10%). But He was believed, too, to 
manifest Himself in a special manner in the more 
exceptional and terrible aspects of Nature, in storm 
and earthquake, in drought and pestilence. By 
means of these He had fought and was expected 
to fight on the side of His own people against their 
enemies (Ex 15, Jg 5°21, Am 9-8 Ps 18715 488 7 
GS-9 768-9 77-20 78, $8816 975-5 105. 106729 L11. 114. 
144°), or punished Judah and Israel (Am 4°") or 
individuals (Ps 107) for their sins. Those proofs 
of His presence and operation which are regular, 
and those more wnusual ones where there has 
evidently been some particular end in view, are 
remarkably brought together in some passages 
(Ps 748-18 §g10-14 136), 

With the rise and development of the doctrine 
of WispoM, interest in Nature was greatly stimu- 
lated, a more careful observation of particular 
facts, and even a certain kind of speculation upon 
her laws, were encouraged, but all under the guid- 
ance of a strongly religious spirit (Pr 8%%', Job 
267-4 98, 362-39, 40°41. Comp. Wis 77, Sir 43. 
A similar bent may be noted in a work belonging 
to another class of literature, En. 72-82 and 2-5). 

So far we have spoken of the impression made 
upon the minds of devout and inspired Heb. pro- 
phets, psalmists, and philosophers by the contem- 
plation of that order of which the earth forms a 
part. But the earth itself was specially thought 
of by them as the spacious dwelling-place of man- 
kind, divided into its many races, tribes, and king- 
doms. [See such expressions as ‘kingdoms,’ 
‘peoples,’ ‘inhabitants’ of ‘the earth,’ or ‘the 
MVOC a eS OSs Ke TOs TSS GI ace sau 
ete.]. Hence, further, both 927 and py (7) are used 
by themselves for mankind, which is capable of 
doing right and wrong and of knowing God, and 
which shall be judged by God (Gn 64, Ex 9!, Nu 
IE (Coat, Ss ENS) PAN eS) BAS Tish otsktn Ley eso tee 
96) ete.). But when we speak of mankind in these 
relations we must beware of thinking primarily of 
a collection of responsible individuals, as from our 
modern habits of thought we may be apt to do. 
In accordance with the point of view of the OT, 
‘the earth’ in this use of the term must be under- 
stood to mean ‘the nations of the earth’; the 
judgment of nations and the homage that should 
be paid by the nations generally to the God of 
Israel are intended in the passages in question. 
‘Earth’ is also used in a sense akin to our phrase 
‘human society’ in Ps 75* (‘the foundations of the 
earth’=‘the principles on which human society 
rests’; cf. Pr 307). In the following places, how- 
ever, it seems to describe men as men—Jos 234, 
Tg 2080/2618" Jeri50%> 51>: 

The last-mentioned use may possibly be associ- 
ated with the idea of man’s origin (Gn 2? and 3”, 
Ps 146%), though it is to be remembered that in 
these places the words used are 727s and 72y. But 
at Ps 10!8 the expression pqy772 ws ‘mortal man 
from the earth’ may most naturally be explained 
thus. The little value of man and his transitori- 
ness are in this way brought home to the mind. 
No moral signification seems to attach to this 

earthiness’ of man. It does not imply earthliness 
of aims and principles. On the other hand, a 
notion analogous to this is suggested in at least 
one passage (Ps 17") where another word 3g, some- 
times translated ‘world,’ in sense of time (Arab. 
Khalada ‘abide,’ ‘endure’)is used. [At Ps 39° 8947 
and Job 11” it is rendered ‘age,’ ‘time,’ ‘life’ ; 
but at Ps 17% 49! and Is 38" (implying here 1n 
for 53) ‘world’ both in AV and RV. In the 
former of these passages, however, ‘mortals of 
time’ would give a good sense]. An excessive 
devotion to the things of this present life, which 
are the things of sense, is here indicated such as to 
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constitute a type of character. This is an interest- 
ing anticipation of NT thought. Another point of 
interest is the analogy between the use of 379, a 
word denoting time, and the subsequent use of aiwy. 
Another word ody, to the meaning of which aidv 
still more closely approximates, is also translated 
‘world’ at Ec 34 AV and RV (not RVm). In later 
Hebrew it did bear at times this sense, but it is 
more than doubtful whether it has it here. (See 
esp. the commentaries of Nowack - Hitzig in the 
Kurzgef. Com., and E. H. Plumptre, 7 loc.). 

ii. APocRYPHA.—In the Books of Wisdom and 
2 Maccabees we are introduced to the important 
word xécuos in the sense which it acquired among 
the Greeks through philosophic usage. The LXX 
of OT has the word, but only in its earlier meaning 
of ‘adornment,’ or as a rendering of x3y¥ ‘host’ 
(Gn 41, Dt 4% ete.); while 77x and >27 are there 
translated by yj and olxouuéevn (7s almost always 
by 74, and San by olkouwévn; there are, however, a 
few cases in which these renderings are inter- 
changed, all in Isaiah). But in the Apocrypha, 
i.e. in the two books of the Apocrypha above 
mentioned, it occurs repeatedly as a name for 
the material universe, which is its most common 
signification there. The Most High is again and 
again described by such phrases as ‘the Creator 
of the world,’ ‘the Ruler of the world.’ For the 
word in this sense comp. Plato, Gorgias, 508; 
Aristotle, de Mund. 2. The thought of order, 
and of the beauty arising therefrom, which the 
word by its derivation suggested, is naturally 
associated with this application of it, and may well 
have been present to the mind of the author of 
the Book of Wisdom in his use of it at 117. Other 
passages, interesting in connexion with his view of 
the xdomos, are 1}* and 77, In 5% and 16! refer- 
ence is made to the co-operation of the world, 7.¢. 
the forces of nature, in the work of moral retribu- 
tion and the defence of the righteous, in full agree- 
ment with OT thought, though the language is 
somewhat different. Man’s birth is described as 
an entry into the world, 7° (some MSS, however, 
read Biov). The position assigned to him in it is, 
in accordance with Gn 1°%28, Ps 8%, that he should 
‘rule the world—ééry 7év xdcuov—in holiness and 
righteousness’ (9°). For this reason, too, it would 
seem, Adam is somewhat strangely called ‘the 
first-formed father of the world’ (10'). But the 
world has, through human perversity, become the 
scene of idolatry and moral corruption, and there- 
with death has been admitted into it, though this 
is attributed to the envy of the devil (14%-3! 2%, 
ci. Ro 5): 

There does not seem to be a passage in which 
kocuos, either in this book or in 2 Mac., denotes 
mankind exclusively, for at Wis 6°4 where the 
world is said to be benefited by the large number 
of the wise, and at 14° where the ark is spoken of 
as ‘the hope of the world,’ the whole of creation 
may be thought of as associated with men. 

Before passing from the Apocrypha we may 
observe that in Wis 13° there is a use of aldy 
which may help to show how it came to have at 
times almost the sense of ‘ world.’ 

iil. New TESTAMENT.—We have noticed one or 
two places in the Book of Wisdom in which kécmos 
appears to denote simply this earth and its inhabit- 
ants. Two interesting examples are referred to 
by Liddell and Scott (sab voce) of the use of the 
word in much the same way in public inscriptions 
of the end of the first or beginning of the 2nd cent. 
A.D. Nerva is called cwrhp rod mdvros xéomou, and 
Trajan cwrhp rod Kécuov. See Boeck, CIG 1306, 334. 
In NT many more instances of its having this 
meaning will come before us, as well. as of other 
meanings which arise out of this one. It is 
necessary to ask at once whether we ought tc 
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attempt to carry the original meaning of ‘ order’ 
through all these applications of the word [West- 
cott, Comm. on Gospel according to St. John, Addi- 
tional Note at end of ch. 1, on xézos, tries to do 
this]. Its sense is not anywhere restricted to denote 
the earth in classical literature. It is there used 
sometimes of the heavens alone; and indeed there 
is reason to think that the Pythagoreans, who are 
credited with having been the first who employed 
it to express a philosophical conception, applied it 
thus. And we can readily understand that the 
heavenly bodies with their regular motions might 
impress them with their order and beauty. The 
earth, too, might well come to be included under 
the term xécuos, as forming one member of a great 
system ‘in which there was true relation of parts. 
But it is not so easy to see how by itself it could 
have been regarded as ‘an ordered whole.’ It 
must be remembered that the ancient mind was 
not penetrated as the modern is with the thought 
of law in nature. On the other hand, the possi- 
bility that the ‘cosmopolitanism’ of the Cynics 
and Stoics influenced common speech is not to be 
overlooked. Yet it should be observed that their 
phrase xézuouv moNirns had a ditferent force from 
that which ‘citizen of the world’ has to our ears. 
In the mouth of the Stoie it expressed the convic- 
tion that the universal system and law, the polity 
of the great City of Zeus, in which every man had 
his own place, conditioned his life and determined 
his obligations. To the Cynic, on the other hand, 
—if we may take the passage in Lucian, Biwy rpaous 
§§ 7-10, as a correct representation of the teaching 
of Diogenes and his schoo],—it meant, indeed, that 
he was unfettered by ties of country and could make 
his home anywhere, but the reason for this was 
that his life was composed of the simplest, most 
universal elements. The saying attributed to 
Socrates by Plutarch (Ilepi Suyfs, § 4, 600 f.)—that 
he was himself not Athenian nor Hellene, but 
citizen of the world (xécuc0os)—should also be com- 
pared, where in the context Plutarch quotes the 
saying of Plato that man is ovpdyvios. The use of 
xécuos with that particular limitation of its mean- 
ing which we are considering may have been 
facilitated in a measure by this language of the 
schools. To a still greater degree, probably, it 
was due to the fact that the earth seemed, espe- 
cially perhaps to the Hebrew mind, to be incom- 
parably the most important part of the created 
universe, to which the heaven with its lights, pro- 
perly speaking, belonged, as a canopy over it. But 
the question for us is, not so much what the history 
of this usage was, but whether the notion of order 
was usually present to the mind of those who 
employed it as the NT writers do. We can con- 
ceive that it might have been to that of St. Paul 
(cf. Ac 1774), but it does not seem probable in the 
case of others, and indeed the idea is not suggested 
in connexion with the term kéoyuos by any context 
in which it is used, even in St. Paul’s Epistles. 
And when our world was viewed in its ethical 
aspects it seemed to Christian apostles to be, not 
a realm of order but a scene of disorder ; and their 
teaching substantially is, that it could not be an 
order while God was left out of account, though 
there is no evidence that they formulated their 
thought to themselves exactly in this way. 

We have seen what range of meaning 77x and 
ban have in OT, and have observed that yj and 
olkouwéyn are used in LXX to render them. In 
connexion with the meanings of xécpos it is not 
unimportant to notice that there are in NT 
parallel or closely similar passages in one of 
which yf or olxovwévn is found, and in the other 
xocpos. Comp. Mt 48 with Lk 4°, Mt 24 and 
263, Mt 5° with Ro 4%, Jn 3% and 8%. Yet, even 
though xéoyos at times seems to have much the 
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same meaning as yf or olkouvuéyy in many passages 
of LXX, it was felt to be a preferable word for 
many purposes. In spite of the usage of LXX 
there was danger of confusion in employing oé«ov- 
uévn, Which was applied by Greeks and Romans 
specially to the Greco-Roman world. [This word 
occurs most frequently in the writings of St. Luke, 
and most often with the meaning just indicated]. 
Kécnos may also more readily have suggested a 
comprehensive idea, so as to include more at least 
than yf did; it suggested the idea of a whole, if 
not necessarily of an ordered whole. The philo- 
sophical associations which still clung to the word 
also made it more suitable when the intention was 
to signalize certain principles which underlay and 
governed the entity in question. It may be ob- 
served that ofxouuéyy occurs but once in St. Paul’s 
writings (Ro 10!8), and there in a quotation from 
LXX ; yj also is met with there comparatively 
rarely. 

We proceed to review the use of xécyos in NT 
more in detail. Our object in doing so will be to 
mark differences between various writers, and also 
to some extent in the same writers, in the denota- 
tion of the term, and in the conception implied 
when that which is denoted is the same. It will 
be seen that there are instances in all the chief 
groups of writings of its standing for (1) the 
material universe, (2) our world as containing 
mankind, but without the connotation that the 
world or men have certain ethical characteristics. 
The ethical signification of the word appears to be 
confined to the Epp. of St. Paul, the Gospel and 
Epp. of St. John, the Ep. of St. James, and 2 Peter ; 
though there is a possible exception when the king- 
doms of the world and their glory are offered as a 
temptation (Mt 4%), and the possession of the whole 
world is compared with the true interests of the 
soul (Mk 8°, Mt 1675, Lk 975); we may in these 
places be intended to gather that worldly dominion 
and wealth are even of themselves dangerous to 
the soul. Further, we ought to be better able 
to form for ourselves a cl-ar and complete view 
of the conception as a whole presented in the 
teaching of NT and in individual writers, after 
marking aspects of it which are severally pro- 
minent in particular passages. The idea thus 
obtained we must take with us in order that we 
may fully feel the force of other passages. This 
is specially true in the case of St. John’s writings. 
Thus, when in Jn 13' it is said that the hour had 
come that Jesus ‘should depart out of this world 
unto the Father,’ and that He had ‘loved his own 
which were in the world,’ some thought of what the 
world is must have been present to the mind of the 
evangelist. It is, moreover, obvious that where 
St. John uses the word in successive, or nearly 
successive, clauses or sentences—as he does again 
and again in chs. 14-17—though from each occur- 
rence the same notion cannot be gathered fully, it 
would be a mistake to regard them disconnectedly. 
The word has one meaning in the thought of the 
writer, though he may not be equally conscious of 
all its elements at every moment, and though he 
is still less able to convey the whole of it at once 
to others, but lights up first this, then that part of 
it, after his characteristic manner. 


1. The material universe, the heaven and earth which were 
created at the beginning, most frequently in the phrase «zo 
zaraporns zoop.ov, or Others similar to this, Mt 24%1 25%4, Lik 1150, 
Jn 175. 24, Ro 120, Eph 14, 1 P 120, He 43 926, In Jn 119 we read 
of the natural light of this world ; in 1Co 84 1410 zy zecuw seems 
to be equivalent to the Latin phrase in rerum natura. 

1 Co 49 belongs, perhaps, here. Angels are added probably as 
distinguished from the world; men, on the other hand, as a 
particular and important part of it. 

2. The earth, but rarely without reference to that which it 
contains, and especially to its human inhabitants. 

(a@) The scene of human life, the abode of mankind, Ro 512. 13, 
2 Co 112, Eph 212, 1 Ti 115 67, He 10°, 1 P 59, Jn 19 614 1127, 1 Jo. 
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41.9.17, In Jn 2125 little more seems to be implied than the 
extent of space included. 

(b) The earth, together with all the treasures it contains, and 
including, no doubt, dominion over men, Mt 48, Mt 1626= Mk 5#6 
=Lk 925, Ro 413, 1 Co 322, : 

(c) The scope appointed for the work of the missionaries 
of the gospel; it is to be preached throughout the world : Mt 
514 1338, Mt 2613=Mk 149, Mk 161, Ro 18, Col 16, Ph 21, 
1 Ti 316, 

3. Idiomatic and peculiar uses— 

(a) A rhetorical expression for the great majority of people in 
a particular place, as in French, ‘ tout le monde,’ Jn 1219, 

(b) Equivalent almost to the modern phrase ‘the public.’ 
‘Show thyself to the world’=‘ court publicity,’ Jn 74, ef. 1829, 

(c) one of sustenance for the body is called Bis tov zocpeov, 
1 Jn 317, 

(d) ‘The tongue a world of iniquity,’ Ja 36. 

(e) The world before the Flood, He 117, 2 P 25 36, The popu- 
lation of the world, then, and its accumulations of wealth and 
the products of its labour, are no doubt chiefly in view ; yet 
the comparison in 2 P 367 with ‘the heavens and the earth 
that now are,’ suggests a sweeping away at that time of the old 
order of nature. 

4. The term used with ethical significance. 

(a) As material and transitory the world presents a contrast 
with that which is spiritual and eternal. In this way St. Paul 
seems to regard it in the very important passages Gal 43 614, 
Col 28-20. So we gather from comparing them together and 
from their contents (see Lightfoot, iv doc.). The instances with 
which the apostle is dealing illustrate the general principle 
to which he refers. The Law and its ordinances belong to an 
external sphere. Now things outward (=‘the things that are 
seen’ of 2 Co 418) have for St. Paul lost all their value through 
Christ’s death, in comparison with the things spiritual, and 
this ougnt to be the case with all Christians. He is not think- 
ing of the world as evil. Indeed the Law, which is ‘of the 
world’ in the sense defined, has been used by God for the rudi- 
mentary instruction and discipline of the Israelites, and so may 
other things which are of the world be used. Elsewhere, also, 
he allows for a certain use of them, which must, however, be 
sparing and kept in strict subordination to higher considera- 
tions, 1 Co 721-34; cf. Lk 1239, This view of the world is hardly 
to be traced in St. John’s writings ; a darker one appears, we 
shall find, there, upon which St. Paul dwells less. 

(b) Devotion to the things of the world produces a certain 
temper of mind, which under the sense of loss is manifested in 
that ‘sorrow of the world’ which is not ‘according to God,’ 
2 Co 710, There is a scale for estimating men and things, 
which may be in a measure true relatively to the things of this 
world, but which is, to say the least, altogether incomplete, 
1 Co 127. 283 413, Ja 25, The world has a fancied wisdom which 
does not know God, 1 Co 120. 21 319, Jn 119; it cannot receive 
the Spirit of Truth, Jn 1417, There is, in short, a spirit of this 
world, 1 Co 212, Those in whom this spirit is are described as 
being ‘ of the world’ or ‘of this world’ (Jn 8%, 1 Jn 44.5); and, 
by contrast, Christ’s disciples as ‘not of the world’ (Jn 151° 
1714 ; cf. also 1 Co 5!® and 1132). 

The state of the world arising from the influence of this 
spirit is one of dire moral corruption, Eph 22,1 Jn 2117, Ja 
127 44, 2 P 14 220, 

(c) The world denotes the mass of men who are hostile to the 
truth and to the followers of Christ, or at least indifferent to it 
and them, Jn 77 1620. 33, 1 Jn 31.13 44.5, 

Pe The world is dominated by the Evil One, Jn 1231, 1 Jn 

(¢) The world as the object of judgment and of saving mercy 
Ro 36-19 1112. 15, 1 Co 62, 2.Co 519, Jn 129 316-19 442 33.51 gle. 26 
95 1246.47, Primarily, of course, men are the objects of judg- 
ment, and that individually. But this is not all that is meant. 
In view of the general use of the term xzscuoz and of OT 
language, we must think, also, of a judgment upon mankind 
collectively, and on the manner of life and environment which 
it has made for itself, and in a sense, too, on the whole crea- 
tion with which it is so intimately connected; and so also with 
regard to salvation (cf. Ro 819), 

(f) The Holy Spirit has a special office in regard to the world 
crore from that which He exercises towards believers (Jn 
_ (g) The Christian can through his faith overcome the world; 
z.e.. no doubt, alike its spirit in himself, the opposition of 
worldly men, and the world’s ruler (1 Jn 44 54.5), 

5. The word «i#y—which signifies properly a period of time, but 
a much lcnger one than we mean by an age, probably indeed 
the whole period during which the present order of nature has 
continued and shall continue—is used in many places with much 
the same connotation as ‘world.’ It is often rendered by this 
word both in AV and RV, though by ‘age’ in RVm and at He 65 
in RV. Aiéy and zocuos are brought into close connexion at 1 Co 
120 and Eph 22.8. This ‘zon’ is contrasted with that which is to 
come (Mt 125, Mk 1039, Lk 18#0, He 69), We read of its cares (Mt 
1322= Mk 419); its sons (Lk 168 2034) ; its rulers, i.¢. the kings and 
great ones of the earth (1 Co 26-8); ils wisdom (1 Co 120 26 322) ; 
its fashion, to which the Christian must not be conformed 
(Ro 122). Itis evil (Gal 14), and under the dominion of the Evil 
One (2 Co 44). This use of eid» with an ethical signification is 
not ditficult to understand, easier indeed than the correspond- 
ing and commoner one of zécuos. It is otherwise with the 
expression at He 12 troixoey robs cidives. Here of aiaves seems to 
mean ‘the sum of the ‘‘periods of time,” including all that is 
manifested in and through them’ (see Westcott, in loc.). But 
to regard creation primarily with reference to time, and not 
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merely to time as a general condition, but to periods of time, ig 
not natural for us; it would seem to have been more so for the 
Hebrew mind (cf. the Rabbinic use of pyiy). It may be worth 
while to note that the original sense of the Eng. word ‘ world’ 
by its derivation is ‘age of man.’ In the Gospel and Epp. of 
St. John and the Apocalypse #/éy» occurs only in the phrase 
eis ov alave and similar expressions. 

The conception of the world which we have been 
considering is characteristic of Christianity. There 
is nothing like it in the philosophy or religion of 
Greece and Rome. It differs widely also from the 
belief found in the various forms of Gnosticism, 
in Manichxism, or Neoplatonism, and in Oriental 
systems to the present day, that matter is essen- 
tially evil, or necessarily at best a hindrance and 
burden to the spiritual nature. From the Christian 
point of view things material constitute indeed a 
grave danger owing to the misleading fascination 
which they have for the minds of men, streng- 
thened, as it is, through the subtle influence of 
habits of thought and opinions which have grown 
up in human society, and which are based upon a 
false estimate of the value of the wealth and honours 
of this world. To such an extent are men governed 
by wrong motives and aims in this respect, that 
any one who, with singleness of purpose, sets him- 
self to act with reference to God and His glory is 
likely to feel himself more or less alienated from 
and placed in a position of antagonisin to bis kind. 
The little handful of Christians in the first age 
must have experienced this sense of estrangement 
with peculiar acuteness. But at the same time 
they had been taught, and they believed, that the 
world in its origin came from God, and also that, 
bad as its present condition was, it was salvable-- 
that alike the men who are of it and the things 
that belong to it may be redeemed from sin and 
sinful uses and consecrated to the glory of God. 

In conclusion, we may observe that the order of 
nature is appealed to in NT as well as in OT in 
proof of the existence, the power, and the geadness 
of God (Ac 14!7, Ro 1°°), but the same stress is not 
laid upon the more exceptional phenomena as signs 
of His presence. 


Lirgrature.—Art. on zocuss in Cremer’s Bibl.-theol. Lexicon ; 
Westcott’s Commentary on St. John, Additional Note at end of 


ch, 1 V. H. STANTON. 
WORM.— The following Heb. words are tr. 


‘worm’ in AV. 1. 0D sds, ons, tinea (Is 518), is 
undoubtedly the same as the Arab. sds. It is the 
grub of the moth, ‘dsh, Arab. ‘wth, mentioned in 
the same passages. See MoTH. 2. 429 rimmah= 
maggots, bred in putrefying vegetable (Ex 16*4) and 
animal (Job 7° 1714 21*6 2420 Ts 14") substances. 
Once man is declared to be such a maggot (Job 
258), 3. nydin téleah, yin téla’, mybta téla‘ath: 
(%) a maggot, generated in putrefying vegetable 
(Ex 16”) and animal (Is 14" 66%) substances ; 
(6) a worm which gnaws and blights plants (Dt 
28, Jon 4’). The number of these is very large 
in the Holy Land ; (ec) figuratively to denote the 
weakness of man (Job 25°, Ps 22°, Is 4144). ybin 
and nvSin are used also of the coccus (see CRIM- 
SON, SCARLET). Earth worms do not seem to 
be included in the meaning of any of the above 


names. The term ‘worms’ (AVm ‘creeping 
things,’ RV ‘crawling things’) of the earth; 


rw oni, LXX otpovres yav (Mic 72), is probably 
generic for all reptiles and werms which burrow 
in the ground. It certainly does not refer to 
any genus or species. The worms of which Herod 
died (cxadrn&, Ac 12°) may have been maggots 
bred in a gangrenous mass. Josephus says that 
he died five days after he was smitten. S«édré 
is also mentioned in Apocr. (Sir 10!2 19°, 1 Mac 2°), 
GisB> Bost: 

WORMWOOD (myb la'anah).—A generic word 

for the species of Artemisia. It is always spoken 
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of as a bitter and deleterious plant. The root, 
in Arab. and perh. in Heb., signifies ‘to curse.’ 
Ladnadh is mentioned with gall (rdsh, Dt 29, Jer 
Oi282 3° lla 3!° Amn62)y Lt issthe summing up 
of the career of a strange woman (Pr 5*).  Figura- 
tively it signifies calamity (La 3%) and injustice 
(Am 57). The great star which fell from heaven 
(Rev 8") is called ‘Wormwood’ (“Aywéos). In 
ane of fact, the excessive dread which the Hebrews 
1ad of most bitter substances was founded not on 
clinical experience but on prejudice. Camels, at 
least, eat more or less of the species of Artemisia, 
of which there are five in Palestine and Syria, all 
known in Arabic by the name bw'aiterdén. They 
are A. monosperma, Del. (Arab. ‘addh), A. Herba- 
Alba, Asso. (Arab. shih), A. Judaica, L., A. annua, 
L., and A. arborescens (Arab. dhokn-esh-sheikh). 
They are composite plants, mostly of the interior 
tablelands, esp. of the deserts. ‘Their growth in 
desolate places, added to their bitterness, gave 
them their bad reputation. G. E. Post. 


WORSHIP, both as subst. and verb, was formerly 
used of reverence or honour done to men as well as 
to God, and so occurs in Lk 14" ‘then shalt thou 
have worship in the presence of them that sit at 
meat with thee’ (dda, RV ‘glory’). The word 
is a contraction of worthship (from Anglo-Sax. 
weorth ‘worth,’ with the sufiix scipe, Eng. ship, 
Ger. schaft, akin to shape). It is used of men 
in earlier versions frequently. See Driver, Par. 
Psalt. s.v. for the Pr. Bk. Psalms. Cf. alse for 
the subst., Wyclif, Works, iii. 156, ‘Men abstenen 
in werre, with myche fastyng and peyne, to wynne 
worschip of the worlde and to anoye hir enmyes’ ; 
Nu 24" Tind. ‘I thoughte that I wolde promote 
the unto honoure, but the Lorde hath kepte the 
backe from worshepe’; Job 1471 Cov. ‘ Whether 
his children come to worshipe or no, he can not 
tell.’ And for the verb, Jn 127° Wye. ‘If ony man 
serue me, my fadir schal worschip hym’; Pr. Bk. 
Marriage Service, ‘With my body I thee worship.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

WORSHIP (1N OT).—See PRAISE (IN OT) and 

TEMPLE. 


WORSHIP (IN NT). —Cbhristian worship grew 
out of the Jewish synagogue worship, to which, in 
its early forms, it bore considerable resemblance. 
Our Lord with His disciples visited the synagogues 
at Capernaum (Mk 17! 3!) and Nazareth (Mk 67) ; 
and, as He preached in the synagogues of Galilee 
generally (Mk 1°, Lk 6°), He must have taken 
part in the public worship. When St. Paul was 
on his missionary tours he invariably sought out 
the synagogue, or, if that were wanting, the 
proseuché (Ac 16%), no doubt joining in the Jewish 
worship. See SYNAGOGUE. It was only by de- 
grees that Christian worship came to supersede 
synagogue worship in the Church. At first the 
meetings of the Christian brotherhood, which of 
course were held in private, were quite distinct 
from the Sabbath worship, and Jewish Christians 
would go to the synagogue on the Saturday and 
to their own meeting on the Sunday. The Epistle 
of St. James seems to imply that the community 
there addressed consisted of the worshippers in 
some synagogue who had accepted Christianity as 
a body, and who then continued to meet in the 
building, but as a Christian Church, so that the 
writer, referring to the place of worship where the 
Church assembled, could call it ‘your synagogue’ 
(Ja 22; but von Soden understands the word ovva- 
ywyh here to mean ‘assembly,’ see Hdcom. in loc.; 
Bennett allows that it may mean the Jewish place 
of worship ‘if the Epistle is very early,’ though 

referring ‘assembly’ as RVm, see Century Buble, 
in loc.). The separation of Christian from Jewish 


worship was brought about under various influ- 
ences, viz. (1) Jewish antagonism, leading to the 
expulsion of the Christians from the synagogue ; 
(2) Church development, giving more importance 
to the worship carried on in the Christian assembly 
and stamping it with an individual character, thus 
rendering attendance at the Jewish synagogue 
superfluous and incongruous ; (3) the conversion 
of the heathen on the lines of Pauline liberalism, 
dispensing with circumcision, so that the Gentile 
Christians could not be regarded as proselytes to 
Judaism. As these free Hellenistic Christians in- 
creased in number, and before long became the 
majority of the Apostolic Church, the necessity 
for maintaining Christian worship quite apart 
from the synagogue would be apparent to all but 
the narrow Judaizers. 

i, TEACHING AND PRACTICE Of JESUS CHRIST. — 
The only worship that our Lord expressly required 
was private worship, as when He warned His dis- 
ciples against the Pharisaic ostentation of praying 
‘in the synagogues [private prayers] and in the 
corners of the streets,’ and bade them enter their 
‘inner chamber’ and pray to their ‘Father which 
is in secret’ (Mt 6°). His teaching about prayer 
deals with the subject of personal prayer, encourag- 
ing individual faith with regard to specific petitions 
(e.g. Lk 11°). In one place He commends the 
united prayer of two persons for a common end 
(Mt 18"); but this refers to a special emergency, 
and has no bearing on public worship. On the 
other hand, He assumed that His disciples took 
part in public worship; He did not need to com- 
mand a universal practice which He sanctioned by 
Himself following it. Whenever our Lord’s own 
praying is referred to, this is not connected with 
public worship. Most frequently it is associated 
with mountain solitude. In this worship He was 
either entirely alone or praying by Himself in the 
presence of disciples rather than praying with 
them. Still, is it quite accurate to say that He 
never prayed together with other men? Must He 
not have done this in the synagogue? The inci- 
dent of the woman of Samaria contains His most 
significant utterance on the subject of worship, 
in which He denies the peculiar eflicacy of sacred 
places (Jerusalem claimed by the Jews, Gerizim 
claimed by the Samaritans), and affirms that, for 
the future, worship must be ‘in spirit,’ ¢.¢. in- 
ternal, not merely in external functions, and ‘in 
truth,’ 7.e. in accordance with the nature of God 
and our true relations with Him as at once 
‘Spirit’ and ‘ Father’ (Jn 4%), That this teach- 
ing influenced the Church, rendering the dedica- 
tion of sacred buildings superfluous, is apparent 
from Justin Martyr’s answer to Rusticus (c. 165 A.D.) 
who had inquired, ‘Where do you assemble?’ 
Justin said, ‘ Where each one chooses. . . because 
the God of the Christians is not circumscribed by 
place ; but, being invisible, fills heaven and earth, 
and everywhere is worshipped and glorified by the 
faithful’ (Martyrdom, 2). 

ii, APOSTOLIC TEACHING AND CusToM.—As the 
Church gradually emerged from the synagogue 
specific Christian worship, as distinguished from 
ie customary Jewish worship, came to be shaped 
on lines indicated by the principles of the new 
faith. 

(a) Times. —The NT contains no regulations 
concerning stated days and hours for worship. 
In so far as Jewish Christians still followed the 
law and customs of their people, they observed 
the Sabbath and the great feasts. St. Paul fre- 
quented the synagogues on the Sabbath (e.g. 
Ac i3'4- 44 16% 172); much more must this have 
been the case with less liberal Jews in the Church. 
St. Paul also took some account of the annual 
festivals, e.g. desiring to be at Jerusalem for the 
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Pentecost (Ac 201, 1 Co 168). But he held himself 
to be free from any obligation in regard to sacred 
seasons, and never laid any such obligation on his 
converts, even bidding the Colossians let no man 
judge them ‘in respect of a feast day or a new 
moon or a Sabbath-day’ (Col 2!°). The Galatians 
are rebuked because they ‘observe days, and 
months, and seasons, and years’ (Gal 41). But, 
while no especial sanctity of seasons was recog- 
nized by St. Paul, of necessity a certain periodicity 
was requisite for public worship in the Greek as 
well as in the Jewish Church. At Jerusalem, over 
and above the temple worship, which they shared 
with other Jews, the disciples had their own 
private assembly. As no mention is made of their 
attendance at the synagogue, though the temple is 
named, it seems probable that they gave up this 
custom in Palestine—perhaps from the time when 
Jesus was expelled from the synagogue. Thus a 
necessity would arise to institute some worship in 
its place. But that was never done formally, nor 
did it come about suddenly. The Christian wor- 
ship arose from another cause ; it grew out of the 
fellowship of Christian brotherhood. The origin 
of this worship is indicated in the statements that 
the new converts—doubtless associated with the 
older Christians — ‘continued steadfastly in the 
apostles’ teaching and fellowship («owwvia), in the 
breaking of bread and the prayers’ (Ac 2”); that 
‘day by day, continuing steadfastly with one accord 
in the temple, and breaking bread at home, they 
did take their food with gladness and singleness of 
heart, praising God,’ ete. (v.45). This seems to imply 
a daily meeting, which must have been early in 
the morning or at night, so as not to interfere 
with the common work of life. Probably the 
statement applies only to the time of primitive en- 
thusiasm. We meet with nothing of the kind later. 
The custom of the Church, both Jewish (ef. Jn 20” 
and v.?°) and Greek (Ac 207; 1Co 167), was to 
meet on the first day of the week. See LORD’s 
Day. The NT contains no reference to any 
yearly Christian festivals. The Paschal contro- 
versy in the 2nd cent. reveals a very early practice 
of keeping Easter, and Polycarp’s association with 
St. John seenis to connect this with apostolic times, 
especially as the apostolic precedent is cited. 
Trenzeus states that Polycarp, visiting Rome in the 
time of Anicetus (c. 155 A.D.), ‘had always ob- 
served it[ .¢c. on the 14th Nisan, the date in dispute] 
with John, the disciple of our Lord, and the other 
apostles with whom he had associated’ (Euseb, 
HE vy. 24). But the identification of the date with 
the Passover — the very question discussed by 
Polycarp — points rather to St. John’s Jewish 
custom of keeping the Passover than to the in- 
stitution of Easter as an independent Christian 
festival. It indicates that, in late apostolic times, 
the surviving apostles, being Jews, when they kept 
the Passover, associated this with our Lord’s last 
Passover, and so with His death and resurrection. 
Similarly, the Pentecost continued down from 
Jewish times as a Jewish festival adopted by the 
Church to commemorate the gift of the Holy 
Spirit as late as the 2nd cent. (Tertullian, de Idol. 
c. 12; Const. Apost. v. 20). Subsequently it was 
divided into the feast of the Ascension and Pente- 
cost proper (Whitsunday), and lost its Jewish 
associations. Epiphany was not known till the 
end of the 2nd cent. (Clem. Alex. Strom. i. Die 
and then as a Gnostic festival, Christmas appearing 
still later. = 

(6) Places. —The Jerusalem Christians wor- 
shipped ‘in the temple’ (Ac 245). This would be 
in common with other Jews and according to Jewish 
custom. The prayer would be private and_per- 
sonal —like the prayers of the Pharisee and the 
publican in the parable. Similarly, when ‘ Peter 
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and John were going up into the temple at the 
hour of prayer, being the ninth hour’ (Ae 33), this 
must have been for private prayer. There could 
have been no public Christian worship there. If the 
phrase Kaz’ olicoy (2%) should be rendered ‘ at home, 
as in RV, this would not point to Church fellow- 
ship as in AV, where we read ‘from house to 
house.’ But when the Christians met at Jeru- 
salem it was in a private house, using an ‘ upper 
room’ (srepgoy, Ac 11%), perhaps the same room as 
the ‘guest chamber’ (kardAuua), also called ‘a 
large upper room’ (Lk 22"-?*), in which Jesus took 
the Last Supper with His disciples. When St. 
Peter was liberated from prison, he went to the 
house of Mary, the mother of Mark, and found 
many gathered together there praying (Ac 12”). 
The word ‘many’ does not suggest that the whole 
Church was there assembled. But the Church 
could only meet in such a place. There were no 
buildings for Christian worship before the end ‘of 
the 2nd cent. (see Schaff, Ante-Nicen2 Christianity, 
i. p. 199). St. Paul frequently refers to the Church 
in a house (Ro 16°, 1 Co 16, Col 41°). Once only, 
and that as late as the Pastoral Epistles, do we 
meet with the expression ‘the house of God’ 
(1 Ti 3%); but probably the word ‘house’ here 
means ‘family’ (ci. 2 Ui 1%, Tit 1 See sven 
Soden, Hdcom. in loc.). 

(c) Persons. — The apostles naturally took the 
lead in conducting public worship when they were 
present. It would appear that, at Troas, St. Paul 
conducted the Lord’s Supper, himself breaking the 
bread (Ac 20"). This is the only passage in the 
NT in which the distribution of the elements 
by any person, other than our Lord Himself, is 
mentioned. Elsewhere, the references to the Lord’s 
Supper, in apostolic times, simply tell us of the 
Christians partaking of it together. The NT 
references to the functions of Church officers are 
confined to administration, discipline, and teach- 
ing ; they are silent in regard to worship. From 
the fact that the bishops took the lead in the 
worship of the sub-apostolic age, we may conclude 
that the elders in the Jewish Churches, and the 
bishops in the Greek Churches of NT times, had 
some pre-eminence in the conduct of worship. But 
from the example of Corinth—the one Church con- 
cerning the internal life of which we have any 
fulness of information—it is apparent that this 
was not always the case; for 1 Cor. shows that 
there it was open to any member of the assembly 
to offer prayer or give utterance to a hymn of 
praise or a message of exhortation, even women 
praying and prophesying. If there were any who 
were more especially looked to for these oftices 
they were the prophets (1 Co 14”), not the bishops, 
and the Didaché makes it certain that these were 
different persons. That, too, is apparent from 
Eph 4", where the bishops must be looked for 
among the ‘pastors’ rather than among the 
* prophets.’ 

(d) Method.—The proceedings of the best-known 
Churech—that at Corinth—suggest that there was 
no settled order for the conduct of public worship 
in the apostolic Churches. It would not be safe 
to treat this one Church as typical of all other 
Churches, especially as St. Paul has occasion to 
rebuke its irregularities. Still, in doing so, he 
lays down no rules beyond that of mutual defer- 
ence (1 Co 14); nor is anything approaching a 
rubric, except that of the Lord’s Supper, to be 
found in the NT, or in any primitive Church writ- 
Ing, earlier than the Didaché. It is probable that, 
throughout the apostolic age, the worship of the 
Church was always centred in the Lord’s Supper, 
combined with the Agapé. St. Paul gives direc- 


tions for the conduct of the Lord’s Supper on the 
authority of Christ, from whom the particulars 
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concerning the institution of the ordinance had 
come down to him (1 Co 118), The rest of the 
Service seems to have been left to the impulses of 
individual members as they felt moved by the 
Spirit (McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 520ft.). Tf, 
however, the Christians met twice in the day, it 
is probable that the morning assembly was for 
prayer and praise, and the evening meeting for the 
Agapé, the arrangement we find in Bithynia in 
the reign of Trajan (c. 112 A.p.). Pliny writes, 
‘It was their habit on a fixed day to assemble 
before daylight and sing by turns a hymn to Christ 
as a god.’ He adds that they ‘bound themselves 
with an oath . . . not to commit theft,’ ete., and 
says, further, ‘ After this was done, their custom 
was to depart, and meet together again to take 
food,’ ete. (Zp. x. 96). The following functions 
would certainly be found in the primitive Christian 
worship : (1) Prayer (1 Co 14:15), (2) Praise, either 
by individual utterance (v.*), or in hymns sung 
incommon. The example of their Lord would en- 
courage the early Christians to employ the Jewish 
Psalter, which appears to have been always used 
in the Church (Mt 26%). Then we have frag- 
ments of Christian hymns scattered over the NT 
(Giga xc) 4 Oe perhaps) Eiphe i454) Ie 3/5), 
especially those of the Apocalypse (48-1! 5% 10. 12.18 
744 ]117 1910-12 158-4 191-6-7) The Canticles in 
St. Luke—the Magnificat (14%-**), the Benedictus 
(vv.8-79), the Gloria in Excelsis (24), and the Nunc 
Dimittis (2°-*?)—though possibly of pre-Christian 
origin, were probably found by the evangelist in 
use in the worship of the Churches, together with 
more specially Christian hymns. The passage 
from Pliny’s letter, cited above, shows that in 
Bithynia, early in the 2nd cent., the singing was 
antiphonal (carmenque . . . dicere secum vicissim). 
See HyMN. (3) Lessons. St. Paul’s frequent allu- 
sions to the OT, even in letters to Greek Churches, 
presuppose a knowledge of the LXX among his 
readers. This would be read in-Christian worship 
after the analogy of the synagogue, though per- 
haps the Law would be omitted and preference 
would be given to Messianic prophecies. Possibly, 
logia of Jesus were also read and facts of His life 
recited. St. Paul expected his Epistles to be read 
in the meetings of the Churches (1 Th 5*7, Col 4), 
but only the OT was treated as Scripture. (4) 
Prophecy. The inspired utterance, so named, 
came from any member of the Church who felt 
the afflatus of the Spirit (1 Co 14!), though it was 
especially expected from those who were recognized 
as prophets (v.**). The Thessalonians were warned 
not to check this gift or despise the exercise of it 
(1 Th 5”). But they were to use their own intelli- 
gence, accepting the good and rejecting what did 
not approve itself to their judgment (v.?'). (5) 
Other gifts—tongues, exorcism, etc. (6) Contribu- 
tions. The Corinthians were to put by, on the 
first day of each week, their contribution towards 
the fund for the poor of Jerusalem (1 Co 16'). 
St. Paul’s language implies, not that they were to 
bring it to the assembly every week, but that they 
should make up an amount at home by weekly 
instalments. The gifts for the Agapé, however, 
would be brought every week, and the apostle re. 
quires them to be divided among the brethren. 
Out of this subsequently grew the communion 
collections, which were sent to the poor, the sick, 
and confessors in prison (Justin Martyr, 1 Apol. 
65-67). 

(é) jee Ohtistion worship in NT times is 
usually offered to God as Father through Jesus 
Christ as His Son (see Ro 1%, Eph 1° 3%). The 
Aramaic ‘Abba’ appears to have been adopted by 
Greek - speaking Christians as the peculiar title 
for God in the Churches (see Ro 8”). But, while 
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offered to Christ and prayer addressed to Him. 
Some indefiniteness attaches to this subject, 
partly owing to the two senses in which the Gr. 
word mpocxuvety is used, and partly owing to the 
ambiguous usage of the title cipios. Liddon claimed 
many instances of the worship of Jesus during His 
earthly life, mostly on the strength of the use of 
the word mpockuvety in the Gospels, viz. Mt 2! 
82 O18 1488 1525 17/4. 15 9020 98). Ve Lk 727-33 1715. 16 
2491.52, Jn 935-38 2017-28 (Bampton Lectures, 1866, 
vii. 1). But it cannot be proved that in any of 
these cases (except the last, and there the word 
‘worship’ is not used) more than an act of homage 
and humble obeisance is intended. Josephus uses 
the word pockvvotmeroe of the high priests (BS 
Iv. vy. 2). In the second case cited (Mt 82), which 
occurred quite early in our Lord’s public ministry, 
it cannot be supposed that the leper actually 
offered Divine honours to Christ. The physical 
act of prostration in profound humility, and as 
rendering great honour, is all that can be meant. 
In another case (Mt 174) the word mpockuvety is 
not used, but we have yovureréy (kneeling). Still 
it is to be observed that this homage was reserved 
for Christ alone, being repudiated by St. Peter 
(Ac 10% ?6) and by the angel in the Apocalypse 
before whom St. John had prostrated himself 
(Rev 22°:°), The homage offered to Christ would 
vary in its significance from the simple prostra- 
tion of the leper before the Great Healer to the 
adoration of Mary Magdalene and Thomas in 
presence of the risen Christ, its, significance de- 
pending wholly on the idea of His nature that had 
been attained, and therefore not to be determined 
by the mere statements of the outward acts which 
we find in the Gospels. It is inappropriate to intro- 
duce the case of the dying malefactor (Lk 23%) as 
an instance of prayer to Christ (Liddon). This was 
a simple request without the element of worship. 
But one effect of the resurrection was to develop 
so exalted a conception of Christ in the Church 
that homage which cannot be distinguished from 
worship came to be addressed to Him. Thus 
Ananias of Damascus, when addressing Jesus in a 
vision (since it was in a vision, we cannot cite this 
as an act of prayer to Christ, because, in this 
vision, Jesus appears to Ananias and a conversa- 
tion takes place), describes Christians as ‘all that 
call upon thy name’ (Ac 94; cf. v.22 ‘ them which 
called on this name’). The same expression is 
used by St. Paul (1 Co 1’). The form of words is 
a Hebraism, used in the OT of the worship of 
Jehovah—anim ova sip (Gn 476 128, 2 K 51), and St. 
Paul cites an OT passage where it occurs with 
reference to God and applies this to Christ (Ro 
10%). St. Stephen commends his spirit to Jesus, 
and prays to Jesus as Lord for the pardon of his 
enemies, in language closely resembling that 
which Jesus addressed to God (Ac 7°, ef. Lk 
234. 46), St. Paul refers to Jesus Christ in associa- 
tion with ‘God himself’ as exercising a directing 
Providence for the help of which he prays (e.g. 
1 Th 3! 2 Th g- Ph 2), Various forms of 
benediction imply a reference to Christ (e.g. Ro 
16”, 1 Co 1’). St. Paul writes of praying to ‘the 
Lord,’ evidently meaning Christ, but in language 
which suggests an allusion to the Jewish thought 
of Jehovah (e.g. 2 Co 128°), The author of He- 
brews claims for Christ OT language referring to 
the worship of God (He 1% 2°!2), According to the 
Fourth Gospel, ‘all men are to honour (7140+) the 
Son, even as they honour the Father’ (Jn 5). In 
the Apocalypse, direct worship is offered to Christ 
as ‘the Lamb.’ The prayers of the saints are 
presented to Him (Rev 5°), and hymns are sung in 
honour of Him (vy.% 11%). In the sub-apostolie 
age prayer is usually offered to God through 
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(e.g. 1 Clem. 59-61; Didaché, 9, 10); but Ignatius 
(ad Rom. 4) and Polycarp (ad Phil. 1, 12) use 
the Janguage of prayer concerning Christ; and 
the ancient homily, called 2 Clement, begins, 
‘Brethren, we ought so to think of Jesus Christ as 
of God’ (see Harnack, Hist. of Dog. I. ili. 6). 

According to Pliny, the Christians were in the 
habit of meeting to ‘sing a hymn to Christ as 
God? (carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere,—Ep. x. 
96). There is no indication of saint-worship or of 
the adoration of the Virgin Mary in the NT; nor 
do we there meet with the distinction between 
the adoration (datpela) due to God alone, and the 
lower form of prayer to saints (doula, invocatio) 
observed from the time of Augustine. St. Paul 
rebukes the worship of angels, associated with 
Jewish Gnosticism (Col 27°). 


LITERATURB.—Schaff, Apostolic Christianity ; McGiffert, His- 
tory of Christianity in the Apostolic Age ; Bartlet, The Apostolic 
Age; Weizsiicker, Apostolic Age (Eng. tr.), vol. ii. ; Harnack, 
History of Dogma, vol. i.; Hort, The Christian Keclesia ; 
Lechler, Apostolic and post-Apostolic Times ; Beyschlag, NT 
Theology (Eng. tr.); Pfleiderer, Unrchristenthum ; Loening, 
Gemeindeverfassung des Urchristenthums ; also article CHURCH, 
i. The Public Worship, and books there named. 
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WRESTLING is twice referred to in EV of OT 
and once in NT. The Heb. terms are—1. pas (in 
Niph.),* of Jacob’s wrestling at Peniel, Gn 32%” 
(LXX rakalw). On the word-play between ne’chak 
and Jabbok see vol. ii. p. 530%, note +. 2. on, in 
Rachel’s saying: ‘ With mighty wrestlings (naph- 
tilim) have I wrestied (niphtaltt) with my sister 
and have prevailed,’ whence she is said to have 
given to Bilhah’s son the name NAPHTALI, Gn 308. 
The word means ‘ ¢wist oneself’ without being spe- 
cifically confined to wrestling. 

Wrestling, which was a familiar spectacle at the 
games in any Greek city, supplies a metaphor 
to St. Paul in Eph 6” ‘For our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood,’ ete. (dr: odk éorw juiv [v.1. 
buiv] 7 madn mpos atua kal odpka, «.7.d.). For a 
description of wrestling contests see Smith’s Dict. 
of Gr. and Rom. Ant., s.v. ‘ Lucta.’ 
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See ANGER. 


WRITING.—i. THe ANTIQUITY OF WRITING. 
—The practice of writing in the countries of the 
nearer East goes back to a remote and indefinite 
antiquity. Looking only at the nations connected 
in some measure with Palestine, we find evidence 
of the use of written characters at a date far 
earlier than the beginnings of anything that can 
be called definite Hebrew history. In Egypt, in- 
scriptions have been found containing the name 
of Menes, the first king in the first dynasty known 
to subsequent Egyptian chroniclers, whose date 
cannot be much later (and may be earlier) than 
B.C. 5000, while other inscriptions are believed to 
belong to yet earlier rulers. These are inscribed 
upon stone: the earliest extant example of writ- 
ing upon papyrus is one found at Sakkara in 1893, 
containing accounts dated in the reign of Assa, 
the last king of the 5th dynasty (c. 3580-3536 B.C.). 
To the same date purports to belong the first 
recorded literary composition in Egypt, the Pro- 
verbs of Ptah-hotep, preserved in the Papyrus 
Prisse, though the papyrusitself is of a much later 
date (c. 2500 B.c.). In Babylonia, inscriptions are 
extant of Sargon I., who flourished about B.c. 3750: 
while the thousands of tablets found at Telloh 
prove the free use of writing among the Sumerian 
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inhabitants of Babylonia at an even earlier date, 
which cannot be placed lower than B.c. 4000, From 
Palestine itself we have no remains of so early a 
period; but the tablets of Tel el- Amarna (see 
§ iii.) include several letters written by the 
governors of cities in Palestine to their masters in 
Egypt in the 15th cent. B.C. ; and recent excava- 
tions at Knossos in Crete have brought to light a 
large quantity of inscribed tablets, partly hiero- 
elyphic, but mainly linear in script, in characters 
as yet undeciphered, which must also be assigned 
to about the middle of the second millennium 
p.c. How far these are to be regarded as the 
ancestors of Greek writing is a point still undeter- 
mined ; but they complete the proof that in the 
countries surrounding Palestine, and probably also 
in Palestine itself, writing was an art well known 
and familiarly practised for many centuries before 
the earliest examples of Hebrew writing at present 
extant. 

LireraturE.—Arts. BABYLONIA, Ecypt, above; Petrie, Royal 
Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos, 1900, Hist. of Egypt, i. 
81; L. W. King, Encyc. Bibl. i. 489-442; A. J. Evans, Annual 
of the British School at Athens, 1899-1900, pp. 55-63. 

ii. MATERIALS.—Many materials were used in 
Palestine and the adjoining countries for the 
reception of writing at various times. (@) Stone is 
almost everywhere the earliest material on which 
writing has come down to us. The earliest inscrip- 
tions in Egypt and Babylonia are on stone. Stone 
is also used for the Hittite inscriptions in northern 
Syria and Asia Minor; and in Palestine itself the 
earliest considerable examples of writing are the 
MOABITE STONE and the SILOAM inscription (see 
§iii.). The Hebrew books, moreover, mention the 
use of stone in the earliest periods of their history. 
The Law given to Moses on Mt. Sinai is said to 
have been written on ‘tables of stone’ (Ex 3138 
341-8), Moses commanded the people, when they 
passed over Jordan, to set up great stones, covered 
with plaster, and to write the Law upon them (Dt 
272-3, cf. Jos 8-82), Job desires that his words 
might be graven in the rock for ever with an iron 
pen and lead (Job 19*4). In Pheenicia and Greece, 
similarly, the earliest extant examples of writing 
are inscriptions upon stone. (4) Clay was used 
predominantly in Assyria and Babylonia, the 
records and literature of which countries have 
come down to us mainly in the form of tablets of 
clay, on which characters in cuneiform writing have 
been inseribed while it was soft (see BABYLONTIA). 
The discovery at Tel el-Amarna, in Upper Egypt, 
of similar tablets, containing the correspondence 
of the governors of the Syrian provinces and others 
with their Egyptian masters (see § iii.), shows that 
this kind of writing was the normal form of official 
correspondence between Egypt and Syria, at any 
rate in the time of the 18th dynasty (c. 1400 B.c.). 
The Knossian tablets also are of sun-baked clay. 
In Ezk 4" the prophet, in captivity in Assyria, is 
directed to draw a plan of Jerusalem upon a tile 
(Heb. /ébhéndh, LXX mrivG0s). (c) Wood was largely 
used in many countries, in the form of tablets. 
In Greece it appears to have been the principal 
material in use before the introduction of papyrus, 
and to have continued to be employed for special 
purposes long after that date. The earliest men- 
tion of writing in Greek literature (Homer, JJ. vi. 
169) describes a message written év mivaxe rruKTa. 
The laws of Solon were written upon wooden 
tablets (doves and kipBes, Arist. Birds, 1354; Plut. 
Sol. 25). Tablets, whitewashed in order to receive 
ink better, were employed for official notices in 
Athens in the 4th cent. B.C. (ypauuareta \edevKwpeva, 
muvdkov hehevkapévoy, Ar. ’AQ. Ilod. 47, 48); a set of 
such tablets, used for private purposes at Panopolis 
in Upper Egypt about the 7th cent. after Christ, 


1s now in the British Museum (Add. MS 33369). 
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Wooden boards, inscribed in the one case with 
lines from Homer, in another with part of the 
Phwenisse of Euripides and the Hecalé of Calli- 
machus, are in the British Museum and the Rainer 
Collection at Vienna respectively, both having 
been found in Egypt. Many wooden tablets with 
Egyptian writing are also in existence, and Egyp- 
tian monuments represent scribes in the act of 
using such tablets. In Is 308 and Hab 2? the 
‘tablet’ or ‘table’ [Heb. diiah, LXX rvéloy] is no 
doubt wooden. The ‘tables [same Heb.] of the 
heart,’ metaphorically spoken of in Pr 33, may be 
regarded either as wood or, in the light of Jer 17}, 
more probably as stone. It is not always possible 
to tell whether the writing upon tablets mentioned 
by ancient authors is upon the wood itself or upon 
wax or some similar material with which the wood 
was covered. Wax was certainly used sometimes, 
and in later periods wax tablets were the commonest 
form of note-books in Greece and Italy. Herodotus 
mentions such a tablet (vii. 239), and Cicero, 
Martial, and other authors refer to them very 
frequently. Many examples of them are still 
extant, notably those discovered at Pompeii.* 
(d) Bark is said by Pliny (HW xiii. 11) to have 
been used for writing before papyrus was known, 
and it continued to be used in the West, though 
rarely, as late as the 5th cent. after Christ (Mar- 
tianus Capella, ii. 186; though it is not quite clear 
that the books so described are intended to be con- 
temporary productions). From its name, liber, 
comes the Latin word for ‘book.’ (e) Linen also 
was used in Italy in ancient times (libri lintei, 
Livy, iv. 7, x. 38). The largest extant example of 
Etruscan writing is upon linen (in the museum at 
Agram). Linen was also used by the Egyptians 
for this purpose. (f/f) Lead was used in Greece 
and Italy, and probably elsewhere. Pausanias (ix. 
31. 4) mentions a leaden plate which he saw at 
Helicon, inscribed with the Works and Days of 
Hesiod ; but the principal use to which lead (and 
other metals) was put as writing material seems 
to have been to receive magical incantations and 
charms. Such tablets have been found, and men- 
tion of them is frequently made in magical papyri. 
(g) Potsherds (éorpaxa) were used at Athens to 
receive the names of persons on whom sentence of 
banishment (ostracisnv) was to be pronounced. In 
Egypt they were very plentifully used for accounts, 
and especially for tax receipts; in the Coptic 
period passages of Scripture and quasi- literary 
pieces were also inscribed upon potsherds. (h) 
Leather plays a far more important part in the 
history of writing, especially of the Bible. It was 
used in Egypt; leather rolls are extant from about 
B.C. 2000, and papyri of later date refer to docu- 
ments written on skins as far back as the 4th 
dynasty. On the Assyrian monuments scribes 
are shown holding rolls which appear to be of this 
material. The Persians used leather to contain 
the royal records (BacwsKal dipbépa, Ctesias, ap. 
Diod. I. xxxii. 4). Similarly, Herodotus states 
that the Ionians of Asia Minor formerly used 
skins of sheep and goats, and that many barbarous 

eoples continued to do the same in his own time. 
n the OT, leather or skins are not expressly 
mentioned, but it is practically certain that this 
material was largely used, and was, in fact, the 
principal vehicle of Hebrew literature in historical 
times. The use of books in roll form is mentioned 


* Sir H. M. Stanley (Cornhill Magazine, Jan. 1901, pp. 60, 61) 
records that on his first visit to Uganda, in 1875, portions of the 
NT, translated or paraphrased by him and his companions, 
were written on ‘thin and polished beards of white wood, about 
16 by 22 inches. . . . During the three months I remained with 


Mtesa, the translations which we made from the Gospels were 
very copious, and the principal events from the Creation to the 
Crucifixion were also fairly written out, forming quite a bulky 
library of boards.’ 
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in Ps 40’, Jer 36% 4 ete., Ezk 29; and the roll form 
implies the use of either leather or papyrus (vellum 
not having been yet invented, and bark, so far as 
is known, never having been employed in Pales- 
tine). Papyrus might, no doubt, have been intro- 
duced into Palestine from Egypt, and there is a 
recorded case of its being sent to Pheenicia in the 
llth cent. (Zettsch. f. dgypt. Sprache, 1900, p. 11); 
bat there is no evidence of its general use at this date. 
On the other hand, the mention of the ‘scribe’s 
knife’ (ta‘ar hassopher, LXX re Evps rod ypap- 
Haréws) in Jer 36 (43) °° probably indicates that the 
roll destroyed by Jehoiakim was of leather; since a 
knife (for the purpose of erasures) was part of the 
equipment of a scribe writing upon leather or 
vellum, but coula not be used on so delicate a 
material as papyrus. In Nu 5% it is implied that 
writing could be washed off with water; but this 
was the practice in the case of papyrus as well as 
leather, so that the passage is inconclusive. Clearer 
evidence is given by later writers. In the Letter 
of Aristeas the copy of the Law sent from Jeru- 
salem to Egypt for the purpose of the version of 
the LXX is expressly said to have been written on 
dupbépa. Further, the Talmud requires all copies 
of the Law to be written on skins, and in roll form ; 
and this regulation, which still remains in force 
for volumes intended for use in the synagogue, no 
doubt points back to an ancient tradition. All the 
evidence, in fact, seems to go to show that the 
OT Scriptures were habitually written on prepared 
skins, for which, in course of time, vellum was 
probably substituted in the case of ordinary copies 
(as distinet from synagogue rolls). It is not im- 
probable that in St. Paul’s request (2 'Ti 41%) for ra 
Biblia, uddoTa Tas meuBpdvas, the latter word refers 
to copies of parts of the OT.* 

(t) Papyrus. —If skins probably played the most 
important part in the early history of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the papyrus plant certainly did so in 
the case of the Greek. The papyrus plant (cyperus 
papyrus), which formerly grew in great profusion 
in the Nile (though now confined to the higher 
part of its course), was used from a very early date 
in Egypt as a material for writing. ‘The earliest 
extant papyrus MS dates from the 5th dynasty 
(see §1.), and from about the 12th dynasty onwards 
many such volumes are known, with writings in 
all the varieties of Egyptian script—hieroglyphic, 
hieratic, and demotic. From Egypt the use of 
papyrus spread into the neighbouring countries, and 
it was the universal material for book-production 
in Greece and Italy during the most flourishing 
periods of their literature. The LXX version of 
the OT was produced in Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
and there can be no doubt that it was written upon 
papyrus, like the hundreds of Greek documents of 
that period which recent discoveries in that country 
have brought to light. So, too, with the books of 
the NT. These were written in Greek, in various 
parts of the Greek-speaking world—in Asia Minor, 
in Greece, in Rome, ete. ; and there is no reason to 
doubt that they were written on papyrus in the 
ordinary way. The only books which may have 
been originally written in Palestine are St. Matthew 
and St. James ; but these, it must be remeribered, 
would not at first be written as sacred books, se 
that the rules applying to the OT would not apply 
to them. They, too, must almost certainly have 
been written on papyrus; and on this material 
the Greek OT and the NT must have circulated 
habitually, if not exclusively, until the 4th cent. 
of our era.—The method of manufacture of papy- 
rus is described by Pliny (HN xii. 11-13). The 


* The suggestions that the uew@eeve: were blank sheets of 
vellum, or note-books (which were sometimes made of vellum 
at that date), or account-books, seem inconsistent with the im- 
portance evidently attached to them. 
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pith * of the stem of the plant was cut into thin 
strips, which were laid side by side to form a sheet. 
Another layer of strips was then laid upon the 
first, at right angles to it, so that the whole sheet 
was composed of two layers, in one of which the 
fibres ran horizontally, in the other perpendicularly. 
The two layers were attached to one another by 
moisture and pressure, with or without the addition 
of glue.| The sheets (KoAjwara, sched) so forme. 
were dried and polished, and were then ready for 
use. They could be used singly, as for letters, 
accounts, and the like ; or a number of them could 
be joined together, so as to form a roll. According 
to Pliny, the manufacturers prepared rolls (scapv) 
consisting of not more than 20 sched@ ; but a scribe 
who required more to contain the work he was 
copying could attach a second roll to the first, and 
cut off so much of it as might not be needed. The 
length of papyrus rolls, as actually used, varies 
ereatly. In ancient Egypt, when books were 
largely used for ceremonial and ritual purposes, 
they were often of excessive length; the longest 
at present known measures 144 ft. But for prac- 
tical use much more moderate dimensions were 
necessary, and no Greek literary papyrus is known 
which exceeds 30 ft. The height varies from 153 
to about 5 in.; about 9 or 10 in. is a common 
height for a literary papyrus. The writing is nor- 
mally on that side of the papyrus on which the 
fibres lie horizontally, i.e. parallel to the length of 
the roll (recto) ; the verso is only used either when 
the scribe’s matter exceeds the papyrus at his dis- 
posal, so that after filling the recto he is forced to 
continue on the verso, or (a commoner case) when the 
recto has already been used to receive some other 
writing. A oll of the first description (whether 
its material be leather or papyrus) is that men- 
tioned in Ezk 2! (cf. Rev 5!), which was ‘ written 
within and without ; and there was written therein 
lamentations, and mourning, and woe.’ The multi- 
tude of calamities is indicated by the writing ex- 
tending over both sides of the roll. An example 
of a roll so written occurs in a magical papyrus in 
the British Museum (Pap. exxi.). Opisthograph 
rolls of the second description imply that the 
writer employed papyrus already once used, either 
because he was too poor to get any other, or too 
remote from a town where it might be obtained, or 
that the matter he wished to write was too unim- 
portant to justify the use of fresh papyrus. Thus 
rough accounts are frequently written on the back 
of used papyrus; or schoolboys’ copies, as in the case 
of the papyrus which bears on its verso the Funeral 
Oration of Hyperides, roughly written in a school- 
boy’s hand ; or we may havea literary werk, written 
for the private use of an individual, not for sale or 
for a public library, as in the case of the ’A@nvalwy 
Ilohrela of Aristotle, which is written on the back 
of farm accounts. Such literary MSS might, no 
doubt, occasionally come into the market as cheap 
copies, but they would form no part of the regular 


* Dziatzko (Untersuchungen, pp. 31, 32) suggests that in 
ancient Egypt the fibres of the bark were used as well as the 
pith, the exclusive use of the latter being introduced after the 
Greek occupation ;, but there is no authority for this distine- 
tion, and an examination of early Egyptian papyri does not 
reveal any essential difference in the method of their manu- 
facture. Moreover, since Pliny states that even that part of 
the pith which was nearest the bark made material too coarse 
for writing purposes, the bark itself must have been still more 
unsuitable, and could not produce such excellent material as 
the papyri of the 18th and even earlier dynasties. 

t Pliny’s words, ‘turbidus liquor vim glutinis prebet,’ are 
variously interpreted to mean that the muddy water (of the 
Nile) “gives strength to the glue’ (glutinis, dat. plur.) or 

answers the purpose of glue’ (glutinis, gen. sing.). Dziatzko 
(op. cit. pp. 84, 85) states that a chemical examination of some 
fragments of papyrus disclosed no trace of glue between the 
layers, but showed that it had been applied to the surface 
presumably to smooth and strengthen it. Certainly it is not 


always possible to discern glue, but someti i 
; ‘ etimes it ap 
be present. rk aa 
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book trade. That the habitual use of them im- 
plied poverty, appears from Lucian (Vit. Awct. ¢. 
9), where it is one of the signs of the poverty- 
stricken disciple of Diogenes. The writing on 
papyrus was disposed in columns (cehides), the 
width of which, if not dictated by necessity, as in 
the verses of a poem, is generally from 2 to 3% in. 
in the ease of literary MSS of good quality. In copies 
written without regard to appearances (like the 
"AG. Iod.), it might be considerably more. The title 
of a work was normally written at the end. The 
inner edge of the roll, or both edges, might be pro- 
vided with a wooden roller (éug¢aés), and volumes 
which claimed elegance of appearance were prob- 
ably always provided with them. Commoner copies 
were not so provided, but the edges were then 
generally strengthened by an extra strip of papyrus, 
to prevent tearing. A gidvBos, or thin strip of 
papyrus or vellum, was attached to the outside 
of the roll, bearing the title of the work; such a 
cid\uBos, bearing the title of Sophron’s Mzmes, 
has been discovered at Oxyrhynchus (Ox. Pap. 
301, now Brit. Mus. Pap. 801). The roll might 
be enclosed in a cover (gdavédns), to protect it 
from damage, and stored in a wooden case (caps) 
with several others.—The roll form of book con- 
tinued in common, if not universal, use until 
the 3rd cent. ; but from that date onwards (under 
the influence, no doubt, of the increasing use of 
vellum) papyrus books in codex form (like modern 
books) begin to be found, and the roll form gradu- 
ally drops out of use. The earliest fragments of 
the Greek Bible are written in the codex form, 
which seems to have been preferred by the Chris- 
tian converts. Vellum superseded papyrus as the 
material for the best books in the 4th cent., but 
papyrus continued to be employed for inferior 
copies until the 7th cent. In 640, however, the 
Arabs conquered Egypt, and, by stopping the ex- 
port of papyrus, struck the death-blow to its use 
as a vehicle of Greek and Latin literature. It 
continued to be used in Egypt to some extent for 
accounts and for Coptic documents; but its literary 
importance was at an end. 

(ck) Parchment or vellum.—This material may be 
regarded as a special development from the use of 
skins, described above; but it occupies a far more 
important place in the history of literature than 
its parent. According to Varro (ap. Pliny, HN 
xiii. 11), it originated at Pergamum under Eumenes 
IL. (B.C. 197-158), when the king of Egypt, anxious 
to cripple his rival’s growing library, forbade the 
export of papyrus. The king of Pergamum accord- 
ingly reverted to the use of skins, which had for- 
merly been general in Asia Minor (see above) ; but 
the skins were made more suitable for literary pur- 
poses by a special preparation, and the material 
thus produced received from its place of origin the 
name of repyauqvi, Whence our parchment. Parch- 
ment differs from leather in not being tanned ; the 
skins are merely stretched and dried, the hairs being 
removed from the one side and the flesh from the 
other, and the whole being smoothed with pumice. 
In modern usage the flesh side is also dressed with 
chalk ; the special methods, if any, of preparing 
ancient parchment are unknown. The skins used 
are principally those of sheep, lambs, and calves, but 
those of goats, asses, and swine may also be used ; 
and specially fine vellum is provided by antelopes. 
Strictly speaking, vellum denotes the material 
manufactured from calves (and antelopes), and 
parchment that provided by sheep, etc.; but prac- 
tically no distinction is made between them, and 
the term vel/wm is applied to all kinds of dressed 
skins used for the purposes of writing. Of the 


character of the vellum MSS of Pergamum nothing 
is known; but it is certain that the material did 
not come into general use for literary purposes, in 
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other countries, until a much later period. At 
Rome, in the Ist cent. B.c. and the Ist and 2nd 
cents. after Christ, there is evidence of the use of 
vellum, but only for note-books and for rough 
drafts or inferior copies of literary works (Cic. ad 
Att. xii, 24 ; Hor. Sat. ii. 3; Martial, xiv. 7. 184, 
ete. ; Quintilian, x. 3. 31). A fragment of a vellum 
MS, which may belong to this period, is preserved 
in Brit. Mus. Add. MS 34473, consisting of two 
leaves of Demosthenes, de Fals. Leg., in a small 
hand, which appears to be of the 2nd century. 
Y . 4 
The use of vellum for note-books, which would 
be shaped according to the analogy of wax tablets, 
the form of note-book previously existing, natur- 
ally led to the evolution of the codex, or modern 
book form ; and the rise of vellum into favour for 
literary purposes is also the rise of the codex. This 
appears to have taken place during the 3rd cent., the 
final victory of vellum and the codex form being 
achieved in the early part of the 4th century. When 
Constantine founded his new capital, he instructed 
Eusebius to have fifty MSS on vellum (coudria &y 
diPGepacs) prepared by skilled calligraphers for the 
churches in it (Vit. Const. iv. 36, A.D. 331); and 
about the middle of the century the library of 
Pamphilus at Czesarea (consisting largely of the 
works of Origen), which had fallen into decay, 
was restored by Acacius and Euzoius, who had 
the damaged volumes replaced by vellum (‘in 
membranis instaurare conati sunt,’ Jerome, Ep. 
exli.). The spread of Christianity probably had 
much to do with the change, by creating a demand 
for complete copies of the Scriptures. No papyrus 
roll of ordinary dimensions could hold more than 
one of the longer books of the NT, and a set of 
some 30 or 40 rolls would be necessary for the 
entire Bible; while the whole could be gathered 
into a single codex of not immoderate size. Ex- 
amples of such codices from this very period re- 
main in the celebrated Codex Vaticanus and Codex 
Sinaiticus, and probably also in the earliest copies 
of Virgil. The vellum of these early MSS ranks 
with the very finest in quality. For special magni- 
ficence, the vellum was sometimes dyed purple, 
with letters of silver or gold. The existence of 
such MSS in the 4th cent. is proved by Jerome’s 
denunciation of them (‘in membranis purpureis 
auro argentoque descriptos,’ Pref. in Job; ‘in- 
ficiuntur membrane colore purpureo, aurum liques- 
cit in litteras, gemmis codices vestiuntur,’ ad 
Eustochiwm de custod. virg.). 

To this period may perhaps be attributed the Codex Veronensis 
of the Old Latin Gospels; but most of the purple MSS now 
extant are of later date. Those of the Greek Gospels are all 
attributable to the 6th cent. (the codices known as Evann. N, Na, 
>, &, and one recently brought from Sinope to Paris, the latter 
and N@ being written in gold letters, the others in silver, 
with gold only for the sacred names). Other purple MSS 
are the Codices Palatinus and Saretianus (5th cent.), Vindo- 
bonensis and Brixianus (6th cent.) of the Old Latin Gospels, the 
Vienna Genesis (6th cent.), which also has painted miniatures, 
the Gothic Gospels at Upsala (6th cent.), the Metz Gospels and 
Psalter of St. Germanus at Paris (6th cent.), the Zurich Greek 
Psalter (7th cent.), the Vulgate Gospels written by Godescale 
for Charlemagne (A.D. 781), the Hamilton Gospels, now in 
“ America, and two other copies of the Gospels at. Paris (8th 
cent.). The last four, all written in the time of Charlemagne 
(to which more of the same and subsequent periods might be 
added), have letters of gold; the earlier MSS are in silver. 
Among special curiosities of ornamentation may be mentioned 
two leaves gilded all over, with lettering in blue, containing 
the tables of Eusebian Canons, from a copy of the Greek Gos- 
pels, of the 6th cent., in the British Museum, and two books of 
prayers written on black vellum in gold and silver letters, of the 
15th to 16th cents., at Vienna. 


The sheet of vellum having been prepared for 
use, it was folded into quires, a process which 
causes hair-side to face hair-side, and flesh-side 
flesh-side throughout the volume. Quires are found 
of various sizes, eight leaves being the commonest 
numer. In Greek MSS the flesh-side normally 


begins the quire in Latin MSS the hair-side. Lines 
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were ruled on the vellum with a blunt-pointed 
instrument, generally on the hair-side, making a 
furrow on that side and a ridge on the flesh-side. 
After the use of vellum had become well estab- 
lished, the writing was generally arranged in two 
columns to the page, sometimes less, but very rarely 
more. ‘The earliest MSS, however, show a larger 
number, the Cod. Sinaiticus having four columns to 
the page, and the Codd. Vaticanus and Patiriensis 
(5th cent.) three. It is probable that the use of 
narrow columns which this involves is a reminiscence 
of the narrow columns habitually found in papyri, 
from which these MSS were almost certainly copied. 
A revival of this practice is occasionally found in 
later MSS, as in Brit. Mus. Royal MS 1 D ii, con- 
taining part of the LXX, of which four quires are 
written with three columns to the page; or the 
great Bibles containing Theodulf’s recension of the 
Vulgate, which also have triple columns. 

(/) Paper, the ultimate survivor in the competi- 
tion between the various vehicles of literature, is 
of much less importance for the history of writing 
than either papyrus or vellum, on account of the 
lateness of its appearance in Europe and Western 
Asia. The date of its invention is unknown, but 
there seems to be no doubt that it was first manu- 
factured in China. About the middle of the 8th 
cent. it became known to the Arabs, perhaps as a 
result of their conquest of Samarcand, in 704, and 
factories were established in Baghdad and else- 
where. Specimens of their workmanship have 
been found in Egypt, dating from an early period 
in the Arab occupation of that country. To this 
paper the names charta (often with the epithet 
Damascena) and papyrus were applied, since it 
served to take the place of the material formerly 
known by those names. From the Arabs the 
knowledge of paper passed, after a considerable 
lapse of time, to the Spaniards and Italians. The 
earliest known specimens are of the 12th cent., 
but it was only slowly that the new material made 
headway against the supremacy of vellum for 
literary purposes. Towards the end of the 14th 
cent. it began to be used with some freedom in the 
book trade, and during the 15th cent. it was 
coming to supersede vellum for ordinary purposes, 
even before the invention of printing dealt the 
fatal blow to the older material. It was formerly 
supposed that the earliest paper, introduced into 
Europe from the East, was made from cotton 
wool, and a distinction was drawn between cotton 
paper and linen paper. Microscopic examination, 
however, shows that this is a delusion, and that 
no such thing as paper made wholly of cotton 
has ever existed. The name bombycina, which is 
used to describe the Oriental paper, has probably 
nothing to do with the material out of which it 
was made, but is a corruption of bambycina, from 
Bambycé, in Syria, where it was manufactured. 
The materials out of which it was usualiy manu- 
factured were hemp or flax, for which woollen 
cloth was subsequently substituted, and eventually 
(in the 14th cent.) linen rags. Water - marks, 
which do not occur in Oriental paper, were intro- 
duced by European manufacturers in the 18th 
cent. The earliest known specimen is on paper 
used in the district of Ancona in 1293. 

(m) The implements of writing have naturally 
differed according to the various materials on 
which they had to be employed. A sharp, pointed 
metal instrument, known to the Greeks as oriXos, 
Lat. stilus, was used for writing on clay or wax 
tablets (ef. Job 19%, Jer 17!). On papyrus the 
reed (kddamos, calumus) was used (cf. 3 Jn ® dia 
wédavos Kat kadduov), and possibly also on leather 
(ef. Ps 45!, where the LXX has cadamos ypaumaréws). 
Metal pens in the form of a reed or quill have been 
found in the so-called Grave of Aristotle at Eretria, 
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and (of the Roman period) in Italy and Britain. 
The quill pen is first mentioned by an anonymous 
biographer of Theodoric the Goth (¢. 500) and by 
Tsidore of Seville (c. 600).—The earliest form of ink 
(uérav, atramentum, &yKavoToy, incaustum, whence 
ink) appears to have been either the juice dis- 
charged by the cuttle-fish (Persius, ili, 13) or a 
mixture of soot and gum. ‘This often gives excel- 
lent results, the ink of the Greek papyri, even 
from the earliest times (3rd and ond. cent. B.C.), 
being often admirably black. This kind of ink 
did not sink deeply into the material on which it 
was laid, and could be washed off without much 
difficulty; on papyrus this was the ordinary 
method of deletion on a large scale. Gall-apples 
are not mentioned until the 5th cent. (Martianus 
Capella, iii, 225), but were probably used con- 
siderably earlier. Metallic inks were not used 
with papyrus, but must have been adopted early 
in the history of writing upon vellum ; it is to 
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the Hebrews. The uncertainty which attends the 
dating of the earlier books of the OT and of the 
materials upon which they are based, makes it 
dangerous to draw any conclusions from the 
references in them to the practice of writing. 
The discovery (in 1887) of the Tel el- Amarna 
tablets (Fig. 1), near the site of the capital of 
Amenophis Iv., containing correspondence, in 
cuneiform characters and in Babylonian dialect, 
between the Egyptian governors or vassal princes 
in Palestine and Syria and the king and his minis- 
ters in Egypt, proves that writing was practised 
in Palestine at a date either a century before the 
Exodus (if that event be assigned to the reign of 
Merenptah, as commonly held), or contemporary 
with the Hebrew entry into the Promised Land, 
according to the alternative chronology. There is 
also no difficulty in believing that Moses, having 
been brought up in the Egyptian court (cf. Ac 7”), 
was acquainted with the art of writing ; though, of 


FIG. 1.—CUNFIFORM TABLET FROM TEL EL-AMARNA, 14TH CENT. B.C. 


(Brit. Mus. BU. 88-10-13, 75.) 


this element that the erosion seen in so many 
early vellum MSS (e.g. the Codex Vaticanus and 
the Codex Alexandrinus) is due. In the Middle 
Ages a less corrosive ink is generally used. Some 
beautiful specimens remain from about the begin- 
ning of the 8th cent., e.g. the Codex Amiatinus 
and the Lindisfarne Gospels. Many recipes for 
ink are recorded in mediseval MSS; the principal 
ingredients are gall-apples, vitriol, and gum. 
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ae HEBREW WRITING.—It is impossible to fix 
with any precision the beginning of writing among 


course, this fact in itself proves nothing as to his 
actual and immediate authorship of the books 
ascribed to him. The name Kiriath-sepher (Jos 
15”) is held by Sayce and some others (but see 
Moore, Judges, 26f.) to mean ‘city of books,’ 
which might indicate even the existence of a 
library (perhaps such a one as that of Ashur- 
bani-pal at Nineveh) or record-office ; and one 
interpretation of shébet sdphér in Jg 54 (LXX B 
& paBdy Sinyjoews ypauuatéws, AV ‘the pen of the 
writer,’ RVm ‘the statt of the scribe’; but RV 
‘the marshal’s staff’) finds a reference to writing 
in what is universally admitted to be a very 
ancient document. It is not until much later, 


however, that indubitable evidence of Hebrew 
writing is found. The earliest extant specimens 
are on the bowls of Baal Lebanon (see ALPHABET, 
vol. i. p. 73), the earliest of which may date from 
c. 1000 B.C., and the Moabite Stone, erected by 
MesHA, king of Moab, about 850 B.c., to com- 
memorate his own revolt against Jehoram. 


This 


— 


is written in a dialect scarcely differing from 
Hebrew, and in the ancient Hebrew characters, 
which were a development from the original Phe- 
nician alphabet (ALPHABET; for facsimile see 
MoaB). It is followed by the Stloam inscription, 
attributed to the reign of Hezekiah (c. 700 B.C.) 
or Manasseh (c. 650 B.c.), the characters of which 
are a modification of those on the Moabite Stone. 
Somewhat later still, probably, are the inscriptions 
on the jar-handles found by Dr. Bliss at Tell ej- 
Judeideh, which are assigned approximately to 
650-500 B.c. (PEF SZ, 1900, pp. 207, 341). 

Of actual Hebrew writing in the old characters 
we have no remains, since our earliest extant MSS 
belong to a period long after the adoption of the 
square characters ; but their appearance may be 
learnt from the MSS of the Samaritan version of 
the Pentateuch, the Samaritans having retained 
the ancient alphabet when the Jews abandoned it, 
after the Captivity, in favour of the Araman 
characters, which represented a different line of 
descent from the original Phcenician alphabet. 
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which were to be used in the services of the syna- 
gogue. These must always be leather rolls, not 
in modern book form; and they must be written 
with the most scrupulous care. 


‘A synagogue roll must be written on the skins of clean 
animals, prepared for the particular use of the sy nagogue by a 
Jew. These must be fastened together with strings taken from 
clean animals. Every skin must contain a certain number of 
columns, equal throughout the entire codex. The length of 
each column must not extend over less than 48 or more than 
60 lines ; and the breadth must consist of thirty letters. The 
whole copy must be first lined ; and if three words be written 
in it without a line, it is worthless. The ink should be black, 
neither red, green, nor any other colour, and be prepared 
according to a definite receipt. An authentic copy must be 
the exemplar, from which the transcriber ought not in the 
least to deviate. No word or letter, not even a yod, must be 
written from memory, the scribe not having looked at. the 
codex before him. . . . Between every consonant the space of a 
hair or thread must intervene ; between every word the breadth 
of a narrow consonant ; between every new pardshdh, or section, 
the breadth of nine consonants; between every book, three 
lines. The fifth book of Moses must terminate exactly with a 
line; but the rest need not do so. Besides this, the copyist 
must sit in full Jewish dress, wash his whole body, not begin 
to write the name of God with a pen newly dipped in ink, and 
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FIG, 2.—HFBREW PENTATEUCH CODEX, 9TH CENT. 
(Brit. Mus. MS Or. 4445, reduced). 


The old characters remained in use on coins of the 
Maccabzean period, but they had fallen out of use 
for literary purposes long before the time of our 
Lord, and there can be no doubt that the books read 
by Him (e.g. Lk 4") were written in the square 
alphabet, in which the smallness of the letter yéd 
justified the metaphor of Mt 5%%.* The square 
characters of the earliest period were not identical 
in form with those of the MSS now extant, but 
they were their direct ancestors. So far we have 
very little light as to the appearance of the MSS 
in which the Hebrew Scriptures were preserved ; 
it is only when we reach the period of the Talmud 
(c. 300-500) that we find those principles being laid 
down which, stereotyped by the Massoretes, have 
given us the MSS now extant (Fig. 2). Minute 
directions are given for the copying of the Scrip- 
tures, especially of those volumes of the Law 

* An isolated survival of the old alphabet occurs in the case 
of Aquila, in whose Greek OT the name Jehovah was regularly 


written in these characters. Origen’s statement to this effect 
has been confirmed by the fragments of Aquila recently dis- 


covered at Cairo, and now at Cambridge (Burkitt, “ragments of 
| Aquila, 1897, cf. Taylor, Genizah Hragments, p. 261.). 


should a king address him while writing that name he must 
take no notice of him’ (S. Davidson, Teat o/ the OT'2, p. 89). 
Vowel-points are never added in synagogue rolls. 
Originally absent from Hebrew writing altogether, 
vowels were first represented, when some special 
need required their indication, by the semi-vowels 
1, 5 7, and sometimes xs, technically known as 
matres lectionis, The insertion of these signs 
gives what is known as the seriptio plena, their 
omission the scriptio defectiva. The date of the 
introduction of this device is uncertain, but it 
must be later than the production of the LXX. 
The more complete and satisfactory system of 
vowel-points was introduced about the 7th century. 
An alternative system, in which the points are 
supralinear instead of infralinear, is found in the 
oldest dated MS (the St. Petersburg Codex of the 
Prophets, A.D. 916), and in some others: this is sup- 
posed to have been practised at Babylon (but not 
exclusively even there), but never gained general 
acceptance. Vowel-points are habitually inserted 


in MSS other than synagogue rolls, but it was a 
rule that the consonantal text should be written 
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independently, and the points added by a different 
scribe. — Accentuation was probably introduced 
into Hebrew writing at about the same date as 
vowel-points (5th-7th cents.), and used to denote 
the logical interrelation of the several words in the 
sentence, as well as their vocal modulation in pub- 
lic reading.—Separation of words is effected in the 
Moabite and Siloam inscriptions by the insertion 
of a dot; but the frequent mistakes in the division 
of words in the LXX, and the subsequent intro- 
duction of the ‘final letters,’ show that in early 
MSS Hebrew writing, like Greek and Latin to a 
much later period, was undivided. The use of 
the five ‘final letters,’ to indicate the ends of 
words, belongs to a date intermediate between the 
version of the LXX and the Talmud, a period in 
which most of the minutiw in the practice of the 
scribes probably originated.—Divisions of the text 
in Hebrew MSS are of various kinds. The larger 
divisions, corresponding roughly to our chapters, 
are the ‘open’ and ‘closed’ sections. Open 
sections begin a new line in the MSS; and if 
the previous section has ended at the end of a 
line, a whole line is left blank before the new 
section begins. Closed sections follow on in the 
same line as the end of the previous section, a 
blank space only being left between; or, if the 
previous section ends too near the end of a line to 
admit of this, the next line is indented. Late 
MSS sometimes insert the letters 5 or in the blank 
space, to indicate an open or a closed section re- 
spectively. In the Law the MSS agree generally 
in their distribution of open and closed sections, 
but in the Prophets and Hagiographa there is 
considerable divergence, indicating difference of 
tradition in different Massoretic schools. This 
section-system was certainly introduced before the 
time of Jerome, and probably before the period of 
the Mishna.—Another form of division was into 
sedarim, or lections suited to a three-years’ cycle 
of the reading of the Law. The Pentateuch is 
divided into 167 sedarim, while of the other books, 
which were similarly divided, the Former Prophets 
have 77, the Later Prophets 107, and the Hagio- 
grapha 81. Side by side with this was a one-year 
cycle of the reading of the Law, which was in use 
in Babylonia, involving a division of the Law into 
54 parashiyoth. These are indicated in the MSS, 
with a mnemonic mark to show the number of 
verses in each pardshd. Verse-division is rarely 
found in synagogue rolls ; in MSS in book form 
having accents and vowel-points it is regularly 
practised. The earliest method of indicating the 
end of averse is by placing a gilluk: (+) beneath the 
final letter ; subsequently the double point or colon 
(soph pasuk) was introduced, The verses were 
carefully numbered by the Massoretes, as a pre- 
caution against interpolation ; but the systems of 
division practised by the Babylonian and Pales- 
tinian Jews respectively differed considerably, and 
the one now in use differs from both of ‘these, 
being apparently due to the Massoretes. 

The margins of Hebrew MSS play an important 
part in their character, since they generally con- 
tain the Massorah and certain Kinds of various 
readings. The Massorah, or body of traditional 
commentary on textual matters, is of two kinds 
—the Greater and the Lesser Massorah. The 
Greater Massorah generally oceupies the upper 
and lower margin of the page, while the Lesser is 
placed in the outer side margin. Between the 
columns come the various readings known as the 
Kéré and Sevirin (see TEXT OF OT). The places of 
the Lesser Massorah and the various readings are, 
however, sometimes interchanged. Often, too, 


the Hebrew text is accompanied by an Aramaic 
paraphrase, either in poral columns or between 
the lines.—On the pa 


ography of Hebrew MSS 
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it is not necessary to dwell. Changes in the 
manner of writing between the 9th cent. (the date 
of our earliest MS) and the invention of printing 
were slight, and the best authorities differ con- 
siderably in their attribution of dates on the 
handwriting alone. , Moreover, in view of the 
stereotyped character of the text preserved in all 
extant MSS, not so much depends on the precise 
assignment of dates as in the case of Greek MSS. 


Lirerature.—Ginsburg, Introd. to the Massoretico-Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew Bible, 1897; 8. Davidson, Teat of the 
OT?, 1859; Buhl, Canon and Text of the OT'2, Eng. tr. 1892 ; 
Wickes, Accentuation of the so-called Prose Books, 1887; Driver, 
Notes on the Heb. Teat of the Books of Samuel, 1890, pp. 1x- 
xxxv, see also p. 957; Weir, Short Hist. of the Heb. Text, 1899. 


iv. GREEK WRITING ON PApyrus.—We are far 
better situated with regard to knowledge of the 
manner in which the Greek Bible was written than 
is the case with the Hebrew Bible; for, whereas the 
earliest extant Hebrew MS is separated by more 
than a thousand years from the date of composition 
of the latest Hebrew book of the OT, we have 
(thanks to the discoveries made in Egypt within 
the last twelve years) Greek MSS as early as the 
date at which Greek first began to be used asa 
vehicle for the Scriptures. From the first half of 
the 3rd cent. B.C. onwards we have a continuous 
stream of Greek MSS (not indeed biblical, but 
showing how the biblical MSS must have been 
written), at first exclusively on papyrus, but from 
the 4th cent. after Christ also on vellum. 

Greek writing upon papyrus falls into two cate- 
gories, literary and documentary, the former being 
used primarily for works of literature, but at times 
also for documents of special importance, such as 
petitions to the great magistrates; while the latter, 
primarily used for all sorts of non-literary docu- 
ments (receipts, contracts, accounts, letters, etc.), 
was also occasionally employed for private copies 
of literary works. Both classes have therefore to 
be taken into consideration with regard to the 
transmission of the sacred text. So far as the 
LXX is concerned, indeed, the non-literary hand 
is not of much importance, since there is no reason 
to suppose that the version circulated to any great 
extent among other than literary classes. Copies 
were, no doubt, occasionally made in the common 
hand for poor people or for private use; but it is 
not likely that this happened to such an extent as 
materially to affect the textual tradition. With 
regard to the NT the ease is different, as will be 
shown below. 


The literary hand of the 3rd cent. B.c., at the time of the pro- 
duction of the LXX, is known from the papyri extracted by 
Prof. Petrie from the cartonnage of some mummy cases found 
by him at Gurob in 1889, of which the best, fro: a paleographic 
point of view, are the fragments of the Pheedo of Plato and the 
Antiope of Euripides. These are written in 4 very small uncial 
hand, neat and firm, in columns about 6 in. high and 23 in. wide. 
According to a rough calculation, two rolls of about 35 ft. each 
would be required to contain tiie Book of Genesis in the style of 
writing employed in the Phwdo MS ; and, even with a taller 
column and greater economy of space between the lines, it is 
certain that such a book could not have been contained in 
a single roll of normal length. The uncial hand on papyrus 
adits of occasional ligatures between the letters, so that the 
distinction between uncial and cursive hands is less sharply 
marked on papyrus than on vellum, Besides the small literary 
hand just mentioned, the early Ptolemaic papyri show a larger 
and rougher uncial hand, likewise used for literary purposes, 
but probably for cheaper and less carefully executed copies. 
The non-literary hands of the period are various, but for the 
most part are very cursive, with broad letters freely spaced out 
and large ligatures. 

In the 2nd cent. B.c. two forms of literary hand are again 
found in existence (and it must be remembered that the extant 
evidence is still scanty, so that no description is likely to be 
exhaustive)—one (exemplified by the papyrus of Hyperides in 
Athenogenem at the Louyre) being a square, firm hand, larger 
than that of the Petrie Phedo, while the other (contained in a 
rhetorical papyrus, also at the Louvre) is smaller, weaker, and 
more sloping. The non-literary hand is generally less straggling 
than in the previous century, the larger forms of it being often 
very hands ome, and the smaller neat and flowing. The 1st cent. 
B.C. is a period of transition, the Roman conquest of Egypt 
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leading gradually to a marked change of hand. Of literary 
papyni, few can be quite certainly attributed to this century, 
but there are strong grounds for placing the Herculaneum rolls 
here, with a few otners from Egypt. The Herculaneum papyri 
show a number of rather small, business-like hands, without 
much ornament, written in narrow columns on papyrus of 
moderate height, and from these a good idea may be formed 
of the appearance of a MS of the LXX in the generation preced- 
ing the birth of our Lord. 


For the Ist cent. of the Christian era, and 
especially for the second half of it, during which 
the books of the NT were written, we have fairly 
good evidence as to the current literary hand, and 
ample for the non-literary hand. The literary 
hand is rather larger than was usual in the Ptole- 
maic period, with well-rounded curves and not 
infrequent ligatures ; a graceful style of writing, 
and, at its best (as in a papyrus of the Odyssey nm 
the British Museum), very handsome. It is not 
likely, however, that the authors and early copyists 
of the books of the NT often had writing of this 
excellence at their disposal. A better example of 
the style in which the autographs of the NI’ may 
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forthcoming. Under these circumstances, the NT 
Scriptures must have circulated much in privately 
written copies. A good example of such a copy 
of a literary work in a non-literary hand is 
provided by the papyrus of Aristotle’s ’A@qvaiwy 
lTodtreia, written at the end of the Ist cent. on 
the back of used papyrus, in four different hands, 
of which three are cursive and one a rough uncial. 
The cursive hands use abbre.iations freely for 
common words and terminations (¢.g. / = éorl, y’ 

yap, kK =kal, kK =Kara, T=THv, T=Ths, T’'=TOr), 
and the possibility must be reckoned with that 
similarly written MSS enter, to some extent, into 
the textual history of the NT. The common hands 
of the Roman period are small and very cursive, 
and errors in transcription would consequently be 
easy ; to say nothing of the probable want of habits 
of literary exactness among many of the copyists. 
No doubt, many well-written copies were also pro- 
duced, especially in the great towns where Christian 
communities were strong; and these would have a 
good chance of preserving a pure tradition, since 
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FIG, 3.—GREEK PAPYRUS ROLL, LATE 1ST CENT. 


(Brit. Mus. Pap. 115, Hyperides, pro Huaenippo) 


have been written is provided by a MS of Hyperides 
in the British Museum, written in the latter part 
of the lst cent. in a hand akin to the best con- 
temporary non-literary MSS (Fig. 3). Even, how- 
ever, when the author’s autograph or the first 
transcripts were produced by competent scribes, 
the conditions of circulation among the Christian 
community make it practically certain that the 
Scriptures must often have been copied by private 
persons, unskilled in the art of writing, and think- 
ing, not of producing a volume fit for the book 
market, but of reading for themselves, or trans- 


mitting to their friends, the all-important narrative | 


of the Master’s life. Throughout the first three 
ceuturies of the Christian era the books of the 
NT must have circulated mainly in channels out- 
side the ordinary book trade. Public libraries did 
not require them; churches must often have lost 
their copies in times of persecution ; professional 
scribes, unless they happened to be Christians, 
would not be employed to transcribe them ; and in 
country places skilled calligraphy would not be 


the literary hand of the Ist and 2nd cents. is clear 
and good, increasing in size, and perhaps in show1- 
ness, as time goes on. The most calligraphically 
elaborate papyri extant (two copies of the Idad, bk. 
ii., at Oxford and in the British Museum) probably 
belong to the 2nd century. 

In the 3rd cent. a new element enters into con- 
sideration, namely the adoption of the codex form, 
| the roll form continuing alongside of it for a period 
which cannot be exactly defined. At first the 
codex form was inferior, as a style of book pro- 
| duction, to the roll form, being an adaptation to 
literary purposes of a form which had hitherto 
| been adopted mainly for memoranda and rough 
| drafts. There are signs, however, that it was 
early taken into use among the Christians for their 
private copies of the Scriptures. The evidence at 
present available is too scanty to justify dogmatism, 
but it certainly is the case that several of the 
earliest examples of the codex form contain Chris- 
| tian writings, and that the majority of papyri of 
, the 8rd cent. containing Christian writings are in 
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the codex form. Of the NT, two fragments are 
extant which are assigned to the 8rd cent., and 
three of the 4th; all these are in codex form. Of 
the OT there are three fragments of the 3rd cent., 
of which one is certainly from a codex, and one is 
uncertain. In addition, the Oxyrhynchus fragment 
containing alleged sayings of our Lord is a leaf from 
a codex of the 3rd century. It appears, therefore, 
that the codex form was generally used among 
Christians at an earlier date than among people in 
general; for of 21 non-Christian papyri assigned 
to the 3rd cent. only two are written in this form, 
These early Christian codices are not showy 
specimens of the calligrapher’s art; on the con- 
trary, they are somewhat roughly written, unora- 
mental productions, generally of small size, suitable, 
it may be thought, for easy conveyance and easy 
concealment. This fits in with what has been said 
above as to the character of the MSS in which the 
books of the NT circulated before the recogni- 
tion of Christianity by the State. Prof. Hort has 


observed (Introd. to NI’, § 352) that the Codex 
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middle of the line, that of a comma; and at the foot of the line, 


hat of a semicolon. In a few extant papyri these distinctions 
fe dot but oftener they are neglected, and the dot is 
placed above the line to denote all values.—Accentuation is not 
unknown, as it is in the earliest vellum uncials, but is rarely and 
sporadically applied. No papyrus MS has accents fully and 
systematically supplied, but some of the best-written of them 
(notably the Bacchylides MS) have them fairly plentifully. Less 
well-written MSS have fewer of them, and MSS in non-literary 
hands practically do not have them at all.—Separation of words 
is not found, except in a few cases where ambiguity might 
result: here a single point is sometimes used to indicate the 
correct division. ‘This is again especially the case in carefully 
written MSS, which are always more fully supplied with aids to 
comprehension than their commoner kindred. It is not at all 
likely that any of the early copies of the books of the NT were 
supplied with accents or punctuation, or had any indication of 
the division of words.—The use of abbreviations in non-literary 
hands has been mentioned above. In addition to the symbols 
there described, a common method of abbreviation is to drop 
the termination of a word, writing the last letter which 1s 
retained above the line: e.g. wv? or aur? for aires or atreyv, 
Z ris, zoo! F OLE 1so on 

al’ for ypewue Or ypamjenreis, ruuc” for rot:cbas, and - 
Aoraviailen by the “omisdion of letters from the middle of a 
word is not practised, except in the common theological com- 


pendia (zs, 0, x5, ims, %.7.2.), Which are found from the 3rd cent. 
onwarils, 
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FIG, 4.—GREEK UNCIAL CODEX, 5TH CENT. 
(Codex Sarravianus, Leyden University Library, reduced.) 


Ephraemi in the Apocalypse must have been copied 
from a MS composed of small leaves; and it is 
possible that it was such a one as those which we 
have been describing, —a private copy, without 
beauty of workmanship, and perhaps without much 
attention to precise accuracy of transcription. 
From this predilection for the codex form even on 
papyrus, the Christian Church was well prepared 
to make use of it when vellum began to come to 
the front as the material for book production. 


Before considering, however, the progress of paleography 
upon vellum, it will be as well to say something as to the 
minutive of Greek writing upon papyrus. In ordinary literary 
papyri, the writing is arranged in narrow eclumns, oftén leaning 
to the right, in uncial characters of medium size (smaller than 
is usual upon vellum), admitting of ligatures between them to a 
limited extent. Enlarged initials are not used. Pauses in the 
sense are indicated (if at al) by small blank spaces in the text, 
often accompanied by a paragraphus, or short horizontal stroke 
below the first letters of the line in wnich a sentence ends.— 
Punctuation in the ordinary sense is very rarely found in prose 
MSS, but it occurs sporadically in a few MSS. In one or two 
very early MSS a double dot, like a colon, is used to separate 
sentences ; but usually only a single dot is employed. According 
to the strict system, developed by the Alexandrian grammarians, 
a dot placed above the line has the value of a full stop; in the 


LireRATURE. — Thompson, Kenyon, Birt, Gardthausen, opp. 
citt.; Blass, art. ‘Paliographie,’ in Miller's Handbuch der 
klassischen Alterthumswissenschaft (1892); Grenfell and Hunt, 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, pts. i. ii. (1899-1900). 

vy. GREEK UNCIAL WRITING ON VELLUM.—The 
supersession of papyrus by vellum has been de- 
scribed in §ii. The supersession, however, was 
not immediate and absolute; for it is clear that 
copies of the Scriptures continued occasionally to 
be inscribed on papyrus as long as the material 
itself was accessible. Fragments of such MSS are 
in existence (such as a Psalter in the British 
Museum, and the Books of Zechariah and Malachi 
ina MS at Heidelberg) which are attributable to 
the 7th cent. ; and much later than this no Greek 
MS on papyrus can be, on account of the Arab con- 
quest, which closed Egypt to the Christian world. 
But from the 4th cent. onwards papyrus takes a 
secondary place. From that century we have the 
Vatican and Sinaitic Codices, and we know hy 
tradition of the 50 volumes prepared for the 
churches of Constantinople; and it is not likely 
that any papyrus MS, extant or hereafter to pe 
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discovered, can be put into successful comparison 
with these. From this time forward, moreover, 
there was nothing to prevent the free multiplica- 
tion of copies of the Scriptures, with all the 
resources of trained penmanship. The textual 
tradition of the NT henceforth runs, not through 
private copies, but through the great churches and 
hbraries ; and if Constantinople and Czesarea used 
vellum, there is no reason to doubt that their ex- 
ample was followed in Rome and Antioch and even 
Alexandria ; indeed there is good reason for beliey- 
ing, on palographical grounds, that the Vatican 
and Sinaitic Codices, and still more the Codex 
Alexandrinus, were produced in Egypt. It is 
therefore to vellum MSS that we must look for 
the custodians of the sacred text from about the 
date of the Council of Nica. 

The palwography of vellum MSS has been studied much longer 
than that of papyri, and rests on a far wider consensus of com- 
petent opinion. It may therefore be treated the more briefly here. 
The earliest vellum MSS show a resemblance to the papyri, not 
only in the use of narrow columns (see § ij.), but in the handwrit- 
ings themselves. It appears that, when vellum was taken into use 
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begins in the middle of a line, the first letter of the first com- 
plete line) not only projects into the margin, but is considerably 
enlarged. In later MSS still these enlarged initials become the 
subject of ornamentation, until we reach the magnificent illu- 
minated initials of the Middle Ages. In the 6th cent. the style 
of writing grows generally heavier, and there is more distinc- 
tion between the thick and thin strokes of a letter. In many 
MSS, too, the characters are larger, especially in the purple 
MSS, which are a notable feature of this period. In Egyptian 
MSS of this period (e.g. the Codex Marchalianus of the 
Prophets) a somewhat stiff and angular style is adopted, which 
is akin to the hand found in Coptic MSS. After the 6th cent. 
the best age of uncial writing is past. In the 7th cent. the 
writing began to assume a sloping form,—always a sign of 
degeneracy,—and to compensate for its loss of natural strength 
and firmness by excrescences in the shape of exaggerated knobs 
and bars at the extremities of the letters. Added to this a 
tendency to lateral compression is found, which culminates in 
the so-called ‘Slavonic’ uncials which dominate the 8th and 9th 
centuries. In these, whether upright or sloping, the letters are 
heavy and angular, and tall in proportion to their width. A 
letter like O, instead of being a circle, is compressed into an oval, 
or even a diamond shape; while T, K, P, and other letters have 
large bars at the ends of their projecting limbs. A reaction 
occurs in the 10th cent., when a return to the square and well- 
rounded characters of the 4th to 6th cents. is seen; but by this 
time the day for uncial writing was past, and its place was to be 


| taken by a smaller and less cumbrous style. 
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FIG. 5.—GREEK MINUSCULE CODEX, 10TH CENT, 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MS 11300), 


| 
for the best copies of literary works, the scribes abandoned the 
sloping and somewhat inelegant writing which is characteristic 
of the papyri of the 3rd cent., and cast back to the better 
models of an earlier period. The uncial* characters of the 
Vatican and Sinaitic Codices appear to be modelled on the best 
papyrus MSS of the 1st and 2nd cents., a square, upright uncial 
of medium size, written with much simplicity of style. Liga- 
tures between letters are entirely eschewed, and no cursive 
element appears in the writing at all. The Cod. Vaticanus has 
no punctuation or accents by the first hand, no separation of 
words, no enlarged initials, no projection of letters into the 
margin to denote a new paragraph. The same is the case with 
the Cod. Sarravianus (Fig. 4) of the Pent., probably of the early 
5th century. The Cod. Sinaiticus differs only in the last detail, 
the first letter of a new paragraph projecting very slightly into 
the margin, but without enlargement. In the Cod. Alexandrinus, 
assigned to the first half of the 5th cent., the hand is larger and 
heavier, the number of columns on a page is reduced to two, 
and the first letter of a new paragraph (or, if the paragraph 


* The term is derived from an expression of Jerome’s (pref. 
ad Job.), ‘uncialibus (‘inch-long’), ub vulgo aiunt, litteris, 
and is applied to writing in capital letters, each formed separ- 
ately, as distinct from the smaller minuscule style, introduced 
in the 9th cent., which lent itself easily to cursive writing. In 
vellum MSS the distinction between uncial and minuscule is 
clearly marked ; but on papyrus it is less evident, and uncial 
writing on papyrus, as stated above, admitted not infrequently 


a cursive element. 


LITERATURE. — Thompson, op. cit.; Gardthausen, Op. cit. 
Paleographical Society, facsimiles of MSS; Omont, Hacsimilés 
des plus anciens manuscrits grecs . . . de la Bibl. Nat. 1892; 
Kenyon, Facsimiles of Biblical MSS in the Brit. Mus. 1900. 


vi. GREEK MINUSCULE WRITING. — The great 
defect of uncial writing as a vehicle of literature 
was its cumbrousness. Written without ligatures, 
in large, heavily-formed letters, it occupied more 
time and more space than its predecessor on 
papyrus, and could not be adapted to the produc- 
tion of cheap or handy volumes. Up to the 7th 
cent. this need was supplied, as has been shown 
above, by copies upon papyrus ; and the failure of 
the supply of this material drove the scribes ulti- 
mately to the production of a substitute. Further, 
as uncial writing degenerated, it lost its sole re- 
commendation—the beauty of the volumes written 
in that style ; and the way was open to a successor. 
Both these wants were supplied by an adaptation 
of the cursive style of common writing to the 
purposes of literature. It is not to be supposed 
that uncials were ever the sole manner of writing 
in existence. From the earliest point at which 
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we have extant remains of Greek writing (3rd 
cent. B.C.), cursive writing is found in existence 
side by side with uncial; and common-sense tells 
us that this must always have been the case, such 
writing being required for ordinary use, quite apart 
from the needs of book production. We now have 
plentiful examples of Greek cursive writing from 
the 3rd cent. B.C. to the 7th cent. after Christ, with 
a few specimens from the 8th cent. ; and it is only 
through the accident of the Arab conquest of 
Egypt that we are unable to trace its develop- 
ment on into the 9th cent. The extant evidence, 
however, is enough to show that the minuscule 
hand which was taken into use for literary pur- 
poses in the 9th cent. is the direct descendant of 
that which is found in the Byzantine papyri of the 
6th and 7th centuries. The forms of nearly all 
the letters are the same ; only the exuberances of 
the Byzantine style are repressed, the size of the 
characters (which is often considerable) reduced, 
and the whole made far more calligraphic. The 
Greek minuscule MSS of the 9th and LOth cents. 
are, in fact, as beautiful examples of writing as 
exist anywhere ; and at the same tinie the economy 
in space and labour, as compared with the coarse 
Slavonic uncials which preceded them, is very con- 
siderable(Iig. 5). The effect of the reformation upon 
the textual tradition of the Greek Bible was very 
great. The multiplication of copies was rendered 
infinitely easier, the possession of them was placed 
within the reach of a much wider circle, and 
the consultation of the Scriptures was greatly 
facilitated. The extant uncial MSS of the NT 
number less than 200, the extant minuscules are 
nearly 3000; and though much must be allowed 
for the greater antiquity of the former style (and 
consequently greater certainty of the destruction 
of MSS), very much of the disparity must be due 
to the increased ease with which the minuscule could 
be produced. 

Into the details of Greek minuscule writing 
from the 9th cent. to the 15th it is not necessary 
to enter here. When all are so far removed from 
the original autographs, little turns on the precise 
date of a minuscnle MS of the Bible. It is the 
character of the text contained in them, and the 
evidence thence derivable as to the archetypes 
from which they are descended, that make them 
valuable or the reverse. Moreover, it is not possible 
to describe the suecessive styles of minuscule 
writing, with the slight variations by which the 
typical hand of one century can (more or less pre- 
cariously) be distinguished from that of another, 
without a copious use of facsimiles. For these the 
reader may be referred to the publications of the 
Palseographical Society or the series of facsimiles 
of dated MSS in the Bibliothtque Nationale issued 
by M. Omont. These illustrate at once the pre- 
dominant hands of the successive centuries, and 
the uncertainty which must always attend the 
precise fixing of undated MSS, owing to the 
sporadic reappearances of the various hands at 
considerable intervals of time. : 


The earliest extant dated minuscule MS is dated in A.p. 835 
(the Uspensky Gospels); and in the course of this century 
though the uncial style was by no means yet extinct, the 
minuscule hand was perfected into a style of great beauty. It 
is a firm, upright hand, rather square in character, and some- 
times leaning slightly backwards. The letters are frequently 
linked together, but only in small groups. The breathings are 
angular (+ 4 £4), the accents small and inconspicuous. — The 
characters are pure minuscule, without intermixture of uncial 
forms. The writing stands upon the lines ruled in the vellum. 
Towards the end of the 10th cent. a change is made in this 
respect, and the writing frequently depends from the ruled 
lines. Uncial forms of certain letters (such as y, x, vy) creep in 
again among the minuscules. A looser style of writing is 
adopted, the letters being less firm and square, and more freely 
spaced out. This is especially characteristic of a number of 
MSS of classical authors written about the 11th cent., and the 
same tendencies continue progressively in the succeeding cen- 
turies. In the 11th cent., too, the rounded breathing makes 


its appearance, and in the 12th it is definitely established as the 
usual form. In the 12th cent. the minuscule hand is often large 
and somewhat handsome, though without the compactness of 
the earlier style; but from this point it degenerates more de- 
cisively. The forms of the letters become more irregular, 
accents are larger and more conspicuous, the practice of con- 
traction is introduced, which in later MSS increases to such an 
extent as to render them unintelligible except after a special 
study of the various marks of abbreviation. Accents also are 
frequently formed in one stroke with the letters, and in every 
respect the tendency to cursiveness Increases. The Renaissance, 
with its revival of interest in Greek in the West, and the in- 
creased demand for handsome specimens of Greek writing whica 
it produced, led to some improvement in calligraphy ; but here 
the invention of printing stepped in, and the handiwork of the 
scribe was superseded by the mechanical precision of the press. 


LIvERATURE. — The authorities cited in § v.: Omont, Fac- 
similés des manuscrits grecs datés de la Bibliothtque Nationale 
du iae au wive siecle, 1890, and Facsimilés des manuserits grecs 
des ave et avie siecles, 1887; Wattenbach and von Velsen, 
Exempla Codicum Grecorum litteris minusculis seriptorum, 
1878. 

vii. LATIN Writinc.—It does not come within 
the scope of this article to consider all the forms 
of writing in which the Bible has circulated ; but 
the Latin version holds such a unique position, as 
the Bible of the West, and one of such special 
interest to us, that a short description of Latin 
writing may be useful. Of its early stages, before 
the general adoption of vellum, we have much 
less knowledge than in the case of Greek ; for the 
papyri found in Egypt, which are our chief source 
of information of the pre-vellum period, contain 
but very few examples of Latin writing. Even 
the papyri of Herculaneum are aimost wholly 
Greek ; and though we know that papyrus was 
the main material of book production throughout 
the whole of the most productive period of Roman 
literature, and continued to be employed for liter- 
ary purposes as late as the 7th cent., and for 
certain official purposes (notably papal rescripts) 
down to the beginning of the llth cent., we have 
no literary works of any substantial size now ex- 
tant on this material, with the exception of a few 
papyrus codices of the 6th and 7th cents., long after 
the victory of vellum had been accomplished. We 
have nothing to show us what the first editions 
of Cicero and Cesar, of Virgil and Horace, or even 
of Tacitus and Pliny, were like. The history of 
the Latin literary hand begins, where the history 
of the Greek literary hand began until recently, 
with the rise of vellum. Of the early non-literary 
hand we have rather more evidence, in the shape 
of a few papyri and a considerable number of wax 
tablets; and this may have been used, like the 
Greek ‘non-literary hand, for the dissemination of 
the Scriptures in very early times. On this point, 
however, there is at present no evidence. 


On vellum the history of Latin writing follows substantially 
the same course as the Greek. It begins with an elaborately- 
written majuscule hand, in which all the letters are separate ; 
and this is ultimately superseded by a minuscule hand, which 
from the 9th cent. to the 15th is the universal vehicle of litera- 
ture. In the majuscule type of hand, however, distinctions are 
introduced which find no place in Greek. The earliest phase is 
that of writing in capitals, in which rounded forms of letters are 
rare, the general character being the same as that of inscriptions 
upon stone. These, again, are subdivided into square capitals, 
in which the letters are even in height and square in build, and 
rustic, in which the horizontal strokes are very short in propor- 
tion to the perpendicular. Of square capitals very few speci- 
mens now remain (notably two fragmentary MSS of Virgil), and 
it seems clear that they were used only for éditions de luxe, and 
never were the form of writing exclusively in use. The shapes 
of the letters are essentially the same as in rustic capitals, only 
they are increased in lreadth. The two styles are contempor- 
aneous, and of the two the rustic style is unquestionably that 
which was in common use. It is also the earlier in date, going 
back to the papyrus period (2.7. a Roman military roll of A.D. 156, 
Pal. Soe. ii. 165); while the heavier square capitals can hardly 
have been written except on vellum. Rustic capitals are found 
in the great early MSS of Virgil, the Romanus and Palatinus of 
the 4th cent., and the Mediceus of the 5th; also in the Bembine 
Terence (4th-5th cent.), the Paris Prudentius (6th cent.), and 
even as late as the Psalter falsely attributed to St. Augustine, 
but really of the early 8th cent., and the Utrecht Psalter cf the 
9th cent. Commoner, however, than the rustic hand,—at any 


rate from the 4th cent. onwards,—is the other form of the 
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majuscule hand known as wneial. In this style many of the 
letters (notably A D E H M), which are angular in the capital 
hand, are rounded into curves, and vertical strokes are habitu- 
ally carried above or below the line of writing. This is the 
hand found in the earliest extant MSS of the Latin Bible, such 
as the Codd. Vercellensis (4th cent.), Veronensis and Palatinus 
(4th-5th cent.), Bobbiensis (Sth-6th cent.), and other fragments 
of the Old Latin version; and from the 6th cent. onwards it 
ousts the capital style from the field, with the exception of a 
few isolated examples, such as those mentioned above. At first 
rather a small and irregular hand, without much pretension to 
beauty, it improves in regularity, firmness, and handsomeness 
up to the beginning of the 8th cent. ; the MSS of that period, 
such as the Lindisfarne Gospels and the Cod. Amiatinus, being 
probably the most magnificent examples of Latin writing in 
existence, Meanwhile there was a tendency to intermix min- 
uscule forms with uncials in writing of a less formal character, 
and this, which is known as the half-wncial style, is found as 
early as the 6th cent. adopted into use for literary purposes 
(e.g. a MS of Hilary at Rome, written not later than A.D. 509-10). 
Subsisting side by side with the uncial style, the half-uncial 
hands paved the way for a general adoption of minuscules, which 
thus comes by an easier and less abrupt transition than in the 
case of Greek. On the one hand, the majuscule style had been 
gradually toned down successively from capital to uncial, from 
uncial to half-uncial; on the other, the cursive hand in daily 
use for Common purposes was raised into the various ‘national’ 
hands, Lombardic, Visigothic, and Merovingian, which, though 
inelegant enough, were still book-hands of a kind. By the 8th 
cent. the old literary hands had been broken up, and their place 
taken by these various species of mixed hands which had 
neither the beauty of the majuscule nor the ease and simplicity 
of the cursive. From this state of chaos Latin calligraphy was 
rescued by the reforms introduced in the reign and under the 
inspiration of Charlemagne. The Caroline reform, accomplished 
principally at the school of Tours, under the direction of Alcuin 
of York, evolved a style of writing which was at once graceful 
and clear, easy both to write and to read, which was destined 
to supersede the various national hands then in existence, and 
form the foundation of the minuscule hand which was the 
vehicle of literature until the invention of printing. To the 
Caroline minuscule style belong the Bibles containing the re- 
censions of the Vulgate text by Alcuin himself and by Theodulf 
of Orleans; while the beautiful uncials of the various contem- 
porary ‘Golden’ Gospels, produced perhaps in the palace schools 


at Aachen, show how the best traditions of the 8th cent. could | 


be carried on. 

It is impossible here to follow the developments of Latin 
palzography in all their details. For the history of the biblical 
text perhaps the most notable is the compressed hand of the 
13th cent., in which so many Bibles are still extant. Coming 
after the bold and handsome hand of the 12th cent., its rigidity 
and compression are very noticeable. The scribe seems anxious 
to economize space to the last degree; and this, aided by the 
very thin vellum then in use, enables him to produce Bibles in 
a comparatively small compass. It is natural to connect this 
activity on the part of the scribes in multiplying copies of the 
Bible with the activity of the scholars of the University of Paris 
at this same period in revising and stereotyping its text; the 
whole testifying to an increased interest in the reading of the 
Scriptures, which may perhaps be attributed to the influence of 
St. Louis. In the 14th and 15th cents. it is only necessary to 
point out the divergence of styles in the north and south of 
Europe ; the northern countries developing a heavy character, 
which, imitated by the printing-press of Gutenberg, was the 
parent of the ‘ black-letter’ type of the Mazarin Bible and other 
early printed books; while in Italy a happier taste led to a 
renaissance of the Caroline style in the beautiful Italian hand 
from which, through the intermediary of Aldus and the other 
printers of the south, our modern types are derived. 

LITERATURE.—Thompson, op. cit.; Palwographical Society, 
facsimiles; Marini, J Papiri Diplomatici, 1805; Wattenbach 
and Zangemeister, Hxempla Codicum Latinorum litteris majus- 
culis scriptorum, 1876-79; Delisle, Albuin Paléographique, 
1887; Kenyon, facsimiles of Biblical MSS in the British 
Museum, 1900. 


vill. PALIMPSESTS.—A few special subjects re- 
main to be noticed. One peculiar class of MSS 
consists of palimpsests, or MSS from which the 
original writing has been removed in order that 
the material may be used again. With papyrus 
this could hardly be done. The material would 
not stand seraping with a knife, and, although ink 
could be removed with a sponge, it does not appear 
that this could be effected (at any rate without 
considerable damage to the surface) except when 
the ink was fresh and had not sunk deeply in. 
Certainly it is very seldom that traces of an earlier 
writing are observable on papyrus. Since the 
writing was in the first instance confined to one 
side of the roll, the verso was still left open for 
use by a later possessor when writing material 
ran short; and further than this it does not seem 
to have been usual or possible to go. With vellum 
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it was different. The tougher material admitted 
of the use of the knife, with which the scribe is 
habitually represented in medieval miniatures, 
and many instances are known of MSS in which 
the original writing has been scraped or washed 
off, and a later work substituted. Such MSS are 
known as palimpsests (‘seraped again,’ médw and 
dw); and, since the original writing is seldom 
wholly obliterated, it is often possible to decipher 
it in whole or in part. The most notable MSS 
of the Bible in this category are the Codex 
Ephraemi (C) at Paris, the Codex Nitriensis (It) in 
the British Museum, and the Sinaitic Codex of the 
Old Syriac version. In the first instance the upper 
writing is Greek, in the two others Syriac. Other 
biblical palimpsests are the Codex Dublinensis 
(O of the LXX, Z of the Gospels), Codex Crypto- 
ferratensis (C of the LXX), the Codices I-7, P, Q, 
TY, W», W‘ (in part), &, T, 1°, of the Gospels, M, 
P, 3, of the Acts, R of the Pauline Epistles, ¢ of the 
Old Latin Gospels, s of the OL Acts, gue of the 
OL Pauline Epistles, the Fragmenta Wircebur- 
gensia of the OL Pentateuch and Prophets, some 
leaves at Vienna of the OL Kings, a Reichenau 
fragment of the OL Psalms, some Vatican and 
St. Gall fragments of the OL Prophets, and some 
fragments of the Pauline Epistles in Gothic at 
Milan. In most of these MSS the original writing 
is of the 5th or 6th cent. ; the upper writing is of 
various dates. 


Literature. — Scrivener, Introd. to Text. Crit. of NT4; 
Gregory, Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s NZ Greece; Swete, 
Introd. to the OT in Greek. 


ix, STICHOMETRY AND COLOMETRY.—A arixos 
(lit. ‘row’) is used primarily to mean a line of 
poetry. Hence it comes to denote a length of 
writing equal to an average line of poetry, and in 
this sense is used as a unit of measurement for 
literary purposes. Books are described as possess- 
ing so many orixyor, and scribes were paid according 
to the number of erixo written by them. Thus 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (vi. 1126) states that 
the extant works of Demosthenes contained 50,000 
or 60,000 orixo.; and the edict of Diocletian, de 
pretiis rerum venalium, fixes the scribe’s pay at 25 
denarii per 100 orixo for the more expensive style 
of writing, and 20 denarii for the second uaa 
Galen (de Placit. Hipp. et Plat. viii. 1) expressly 
states that the unit of measurement was the 
average Homeric hexameter, reckoned at 16 syl- 
lables (it was independently caleulated by Ch. 
Graux as 37-38 letters, but Galen’s statement 
shows that the syllable was the basis of calcula- 
tion actually adopted). Rendel Harris has argued 
that the average iambic line of 12 syllables was 
also employed at times, and that this is, in fact, 
the second quality mentioned in the edict of 
Diocletian ; but explicit confirmation of this hypo- 
thesis has not yet been obtained. The systei of 
stichometry was also applied to Latin MSS, though 
evidences of its use are less numerous. A 4th cent. 
MS in the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham (Momm- 
sen, Hermes, xxi.) contains a computation of the 
contents of the works of Cyprian in oriyor which 
are the average Vergilian hexameter. The number 
of orixou in the various books of the Bible is stated 
in many MSS, no doubt for the purpose of cal- 
culating the scribe’s pay; but there are consider- 
able discrepancies in the figures. The oldest 
extant tables of biblical stichometry are the 
Cheltenbam list (which includes the biblical books 
as well as Cyprian), a list (applying to the Pauline 
Epistles only) in the Cod. Sinaiticus (&), a list in 
the Cod. Claromontanus (D ™-), a list in an 8th 
cent. Freisingen MS at Munich, published by C. H. 
Turner, and the list of Nicephorus in the 9th cent. : 
for the figures see Swete, Introd. to the OT in 
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Greek, p. 346 ; Scholz, Prolegoment to the NT, vol. 
i. p. xxviii; Turner, Journ. Theol. Stud. ii. 236. 
The division into orixo., which is purely mechanical, 
must be distinguished from the division of texts 
into ck@\a and kéuuara, which is a division into 
clauses according to tke sense. Some MSS are 
thus written, not continuously, but in short sense- 
lines of varying length, presumably in the first 
instance to facilitate reading aloud. Such colo- 
metry was a special feature of the edition of the 
Acts and Epistles by Euthalius, and appears now 
in the chief MS of that edition, H of the Pauline 
Epistles. It is also used in the bilingual MSS, 
D D, E,, in order to keep the two versions more 
exactly parallel than they would be in continuous 
script, and to facilitate comparison between them. 
Between x@da and «kéupara there is no clear dis- 
tinction, but the latter denotes somewhat shorter 
clauses than the former. 


Lrrer aturE.—Graux, Revue de Philologie, 1878, p. 97; Diels, 
Hermes, xvii, 1882; J. Rendel Harris, Stichometry, 1893; 
Thompson, op. cit. ch. vi. 


x. LrprAries.—In conclusion, it may be useful 
to give some account of the manner in which books 
were preserved in ancient and medieval times. 
The most ancient library of which we have precise 
knowledge is that of Ashur-bani-pal, king of 
Assyria (B.C. 668-626), the contents of which have 
actually come down en masse to the present day. 
It was not founded by Ashur-bani-pal, having 
existed under his predecessors, Sargon, Senna- 
cherib, and Esarhaddon; but it was under his 
patronage that it assumed its great proportions. 

e set himself deliberately to collect books, send- 
ing scribes to make copies of works in other 
libraries, and instructing scholars to compile 
vocabularies of the Sumerian and Assyrian lan- 
guages. In 1850 this library was disinterred by 
Sir H. Layard from the mounds of Kouyunjik, 
and its contents, amounting to over 20,000 tablets, 
are now in the British Museum. The tablets 
appear to have been laid on shelves, grouped in 
classes, and labelled. They included historical, 
literary, theological, magical, and scientifie works, 
as well as letters, contracts, and other business 
documents ; and the library was apparently access- 
ible to the people in general. —In Lgypt there 
must have been depositories of the papyrus rolls, 
which were produced in large numbers from very 
early times ; probably, the literature being almost 
wholly theological, they were preserved in or 
about the temples. Diodorus Siculus (i. 58) states 
that Osymandyas, who has been identified with 
Ramses I., possessed a large library; and two 
officials of his time are described as librarians. 
But no details are known of these early Egyptian 
libraries. —Nor have we express mention of libraries 
in Palestine in pre-Christian times,* though the 
references in the Books of Samuel and Kings to 
other books suggest the probability of the exist- 
ence of some repository where these works might 
be consulted (28 1,°1K 11+ 141-29 1523 ete.) 
—In the early history of Greece, even when her 
literature was at its height, libraries (as dis- 
tinct from public record offices, which certainly 
existed in Athens and presumably elsewhere) play 
but a smali part. Pisistratus is stated to have 
formed a library, which was taken to Persia by 
Xerxes, and restored long after by Selezers Nicator 
(Aul. Gell. vi. 17). Atheneeus (i. 4) mentions 
libraries belonging to Polycrates of Samos, Nico- 
crates of Cyprus, the archon Enuclides, the poet 
Euripides, and Aristotle. The latter is said b 
Strabo to have been the first person to collect books: 
and indeed it is evident that his works could not 


* Little importance attaches to the statement in 2 Mac 213 


about Nehemiah founding a library (Heer ce Boe? ropeevos BiBrrob4 xy). 
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have been produced without a library. After his 
death his library was preserved at Scepsis ; and, after 
having been sold to Apellicon of Teos and brought to 
Athens, it was ultimately taken by Sulla to Rome. 
The two most famous libraries of the Greek world, 
however, were those of Pergamum and Alexandria. 
The former, founded by Attalus I. and Eumenes II. 
at the end of the 3rd cent. and beginning of the 
2nd cent. B.C., flourished greatly for a century and 
a half, but ultimately was transported by Mark 
Antony to Alexandria to replace that which had 
been destroyed by fire in Ceesar’s wars. It is said 
to have consisted of 200,000 rolls at that time. 
The library of Alexandria, founded perhaps by 
Ptolemy I.,was especially encouraged by Ptolemy I. 
(Philadelphus). It was a department of the great 
Museum, and every effort was made to gather into 
it all extant literature, and to attract the best 
scholars to accept posts in connexion with it. 
According to the well-known story embodied in 
the letter of Aristeas, if was in connexion with 
the establishment of the Alexandrian library, and 
at the express desire of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
that the production of the LXX was undertaken. 
The main library, in the Museum, is stated to 
have been destroyed during the siege of Czsar 
in Alexandria, and thenceforth the principal Alex- 
andrian library was that of the Serapeum, which 
previously had held a secondary place. This in 
turn suffered greatly at the sack of the Serapeum 
by Bishop Theophilus in 390, so that it is doubtful 
if much was left to be destroyed by the Arabs in 
641. From the date of the foundation of these 
two great libraries, public libraries, previously 
almost unknown in Greece, seem to have become 
common. Polybius (xii. 27) in the 2nd cent. B.c. 
speaks as if they would naturally be found in most 
large towns. At Rome they were of later growth. 
Private collections of books must certainly have 
been known to Varro, and Cicero’s library was an 
extensive one for those days. milius Paullus 
and Lucullus brought back libraries from their 
wars in the East. Czesar planned the establish- 
ment of a public library; but the execution of it 
was left to Augustus, who, however, had been 
slightly anticipated by Asinius Pollio. From this 
point public io often in connexion with 
temples, became common in Rome, as elsewhere. 
A concrete example of a library, though on a 
small scale, is provided by that at Herculaneum, 
in which the papyrus rolls, now in the Naples 
Museum, were found. It was avery small room, 
with shelves round the walls, on which lay the 
rolls (1756 in number); and a cabinet, also con- 
taining rolls, stood in the middle of the room. 
Coming to Christian times and Christian litera- 
ture, it must have been long before anything in 
the nature of a library was required. The onl 
books with which Christians, as such, had to deal 
were those of the OT and NT, and the few books 
which for a time hovered on the border of the 
Canon, such as the Epistles of Clement and Bar- 
nabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Gospel of 
Peter, and the like. These would either be in 
private possession or the property of a Church, 
which would also, in time, require something in 
the nature of service books. The earliest Christian 
libraries, therefore, apart from the small collections 
which an individual might have, were attached to 
churches ; but even these could not attain to any 
considerable size, so loug as they were liable to 
dispersion in the days of persecution. The earliest 
of which we have individual knowledge is that 
which Pamphilus (+ A.D. 308) established at Ceesarea, 
consisting primarily of the works of Origen. Here 
the great scholar’s Hexapla and Tetrapla were pre- 
served, and the colophons of several MSS (not- 
ably the Codd. Sinaiticus and Marchalianus, and 
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Cod. H of the Pauline Epistles) testify to the 
use of these autographs for the purposes of 
revision. On the adoption of Christianity as the 
religion of the State, a library was founded by 
Constantine in his new capital, which was greatly 
increased by his successors. With the institution 
of monasticism, monasteries as well as churches 
became the homes of libraries. Pachomius, the 
founder of monasticism in Egypt, required his 
monks to study the Scriptures, and his rules 
(Migne, Patr. Gree. xl.) clearly imply ready 
access to manuscripts. Throughout the Eastern 
empire, though learning was never so exclusively 
the possession of the clergy as it became in the 
West, the large majority of scribes were con- 
nected with churches or monasteries. Naturally, 
this is especially the case with MSS of the Bible 
or theological works; but in the list of scribes 
of Greek MSS of all kinds, whose names are on 
record, by far the most are monks or clerics (Gardt- 
hausen, Griech. Pal. p. 302 1f.). In the West, so 
long as the old Roman civilization remained, 
private and public libraries continued to exist 
throughout the empire, and the great provincial 
mansions of the nobility were well stocked with 
books, literary culture being one of the marks of 
that leisured and luxurious section of society.* 
The irruptions of the barbarians swept this civi- 
lization away. The pagan institutions for the 
preservation and multiplication of literature went 
to the ground, and the sole libraries which con- 
tinued to exist were those of churches, and 
especially of monasteries. Benedict, like Pach- 
omius in the East, prescribed reading as one of the 
special duties of his monks, thereby establishing 
a tradition which became an honourable charac- 
teristic of monasticism in general, and of the 
Benedictines in particular. In the early part of 
the Middle Ages, learning flourished most in the 
north of England, which was made famous by the 
scholarship of Bede and by the excellent schools of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow. From the north of Eng- 
land proceeded what are perhaps the most beautt- 
fully written MSS that Latin scribes ever pro- 
duced—the Codex Amiatinus and the Lindisfarne 
Gospels. The history of these MSS establishes a 
point of some importance, namely the ease with 
which books were transferred from one part of 
Europe to another. The Lindisfarne Gospels was 
certainly transcribed from an exemplar brought 
from Naples; and the Codex Amiatinus, which 
must have been copied from the same or a similar 
volume, was itself (though it is one of the largest 
MSS in existence) conveyed from England to Rome 
as a gift to the Pope. From England learning 
spread southward to France and Switzerland ; and 
while Alcuin founded the famous school of Tours, 
from which a new tradition of calligraphy came 
forth to influence all Europe, Irish monks founded 
(and to a large extent peopled) St. Gall, which 
became the centre of learning and of writing 
in the Rhone valley and the adjacent countries. 
As monasticism grew and the monasteries became 
rich, so did their libraries increase. Monte Cas- 
sino, Bobbio, Grotta Ferrata, in Italy; Fleury, 
Cluny, Corbie, St. Germain des Prés, in France ; 
Fulda, Reichenau, in Germany ; St. Gall, in Swit- 
zerland; Canterbury (both St. Augustine’s and 
Christ Church), Rochester, St. Albans, York, 
Durham, in England,—these are only a few of the 
most famous monasteries whose libraries were 


* See, ¢.g., Dill, Roman Society in the last Century of the 
Western Envpire, p. 154 ff. 
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special homes of literature in the ages preceding 
the invention of printing. The accommodation 
for books was at first neither large nor luxurious. 
The early buildings of monasteries show no place 
for a library. The books (apart from such precious 
ones as were placed in the shrine of the patron 
saint) were stored in cupboards (armaria) along 
the sides of the cloister, or in recesses in its walls ; 
and in the cloister the monks read and copied 
them. In course of time the cloister windows 
adjoining the books were glazed as a protection, 
and the elder monks, at Jeast, had ‘carrells’ or 
pews in which they could sit at their work. As 
books multiplied, increased provision had to be 
made for them. In the Cistercian houses, small 
cupboard-like rooms were introduced, in which 
the books lay upon shelves round the walls, much 
after the fashion of the Roman library at Hercul- 
aneum. In the 14th and 15th centuries larger 
rooms were provided, generally above some earlier 
building ; and here the books could be arranged in 
regular bookcases. Libraries are provided for also 
in the statutes of the earliest colleges at the univer- 
sities; and the manner of them can be realized 
from examples still extant, as in the Laurentian 
library at Florence. Sometimes the books lay on 
desks, sometimes they stood on shelves, with 
desks below or above on which they could be 
placed for consultation. In either case they were 
normally attached to their place by chains, so that 
they could not be carried away without permission. 
For the copying of MSS special scriptoria were 
provided in the great monasteries, and monks with 
a turn for literature were told off for this duty ; so 
that in many places (as at Grotta Ferrata or St. 
Albans) distinct traditions of penmanship were 
established, and special styles, whether of historical 
chronicles or of iluminated miniatures, were culti- 
vated. For a long time these were practically 
confined to monasteries. Only with the revival 
of learning did literature and art issue out to the 
world in general ; and then the end of the reign of 
manuscripts was at hand. In the 15th and 16th 
centuries we find many scribes (especially the 
Greek scribes in Italy) and many miniaturists who 
were certainly laymen; and so, before the decline 
of monasticisin was accomplished, its special work 
as the exclusive guardian of literature was done, 
and the secular world was ready to take into its 
own keeping the heritage of learning which the 
monks had been so largely instrumental in hand- 
ing down to it. 
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958 XANTHICUS 


YOKEFELLOW 


X 


XANTHICUS.—Sce TIME, p. 765. 


XERXES (Fépéys), king of Persia (B.C. 485-465), 
is the AHASUERUS of Ezr 4% and of the Book of 
Esther.* In the first of these instances the position 
of the name, between Darius (Hystaspis) and Arta- 
xerxes (Longimanus), scarcely permits of any other 
conclusion. The view (Ewald, e¢ a/.) that Cambyses 
the son of Cyrus is referred to, is now generally 
abandoned. ‘There has never been any doubt as 
to the intention of the author of the Book of Esther 
to identify his Ahasuerus with Xerxes, although a 
difference of opinion has prevailed regarding the 
historicity of the réle he assigns to this king. It 
may suttice to say here that, while the extravagance, 
cruelty, and caprice attributed to Ahasuerus, and 

*It seems hopeless to attempt to fix the identity of the 


Ahasuerus of Dn 9! and To 1415, In any case he cannot be 
the Aistorical Xerxes. 


the vindictiveness of Esther, correspond closely 
enough to what we are told of Xerxes and his 
queen Amestris (cf. ¢.9. Herod. vii. 35, 114, 118 ff., 
938 ; viii. 24 ff. ; ix. 110 ff), there are powerful con- 
siderations which forbid our accepting the book 
as a record of actual occurrences. See, further, 


| ESTHER, vol. i. pp. 773*, 775. 


The name Ahasuerus appears in the MT as WNW or WON 
[in Est 10! Kéthibh, prob. by copyist’s error, has ywiwnnx]. The 
LXX forms are: Ezr 46 B’Agiapod [or perh.” Acbapos], A’ Accov- 
pos, Luc. ‘Arringes ; Dn 91 Theod, ’Acouzpos [Al BJ or *"Accounpos 
[A* salt Q], LXX tys, Luc. ’Aooinpos; To 1415 B ’Acenpas, 
A ’Acoingos, N&® ’Agotinpos; in Esther BA, confusing with 
nnwwnnnrs (Artaverazes), reproduce uniformly by ’ApraZpéns or 
some corruption of that name, although Luc. has ’Agaixpos 
except in 920 "Apraképévs. Bevan (Daniel, p. 149) holds that 
the form of the name originally in use among the Jews was 
no doubt wrwns (Ahashyarsh or Ahshayarsh), answering to 
the Pers. Khshaydrsha (Aram wren, CLS II. i. 122). 


J. A. SELBIE. 


ae 


YARN.—See LINEN. 
YEAR.—See TIME. 


YELLOW.—Sce CoLours, vol. i. p. 4553. 


YOKE (nin, avin, dy, diy, toy [‘team’]; NT febyos 
‘a team,’ ‘a pair,’ ¢vyés) in Scripture usage is 
almost exclusively associated with the plough. 
The simple yoke (vin, ayia) was a cross piece of 
wood fastened to the forehead of the draught ox ; 
and the same Heb, word, especially in the plural 
(niw2), describes the bars going round the neck of 
the ox to keep the yoke in its place. Generally, 
however, the cross piece of wood rested upon the 
necks of two oxen drawing together, and this (> 
from 55y, Arab. = ‘insert,’ ‘thrust in,’ Aram. = 
‘enter’) is the yoke of the plough with which we 
are familiar. The plough used by the fellahin of 
Syria is the same as that with which Elisha was 
ploughing when Elijah cast his mantle upon him 
(1 K 19%). Although in the Hauran and the Ghor 
of Jordan two pairs of oxen are to be seen yoked 
to the plough, in Galilee and the plain of Jezreel 
the plough is drawn by a single pair. The yoke 
rests upon the neck of the beasts, being fitted to 
each by forked pieces of wood mortised into the 
yoke and joined under the neck with a thong or 
chain. To the yoke the pole of the primitive 
plough is attached by thongs or cords fastened to 
the cross-pin of the pole, which passes through a 
ring on the yoke, or is held firm by a peg inserted 
into it (see Figures in PHFS?, 1891, p. 113; ZDPV 
xl. pp. 159, 160; Benzinger, Arch. 207 ; White- 
house, Primer of Heb. Ant. 87; and art. AGRICUL- 
TURE). The ‘thongs’ are ninci> (AV ‘bands’ or 
‘bonds’), see Jer 2” 5° 27? 308, Nah 1/3, and ef. Ps 
2° 107, Is 52°. For examples of mo see Ly 26%, 
Jer 27? 28-138, Ezk 30!8 34-7; fig. Is 585%, 

The yoke*(nt7) is composed of a horizontal bar of wood with 
knobbed extremities, but with no hollowed-out portion to 
receive the nape of the neck of the ox. In place of the bow two 


pins (/sbaldn) are let into holes in the nir, at an angle of about 
50 degrees to each other, their upper extremities being about 


2 


3 in. apart to receive the nape of the neck. When adjusted 


they are fastened by a leather thong or a chain (jenir). The 
ring (halakah) is a tough branch, bent in a rude elliptical form. 
It is tied to the niv by a leather thong (sher) between two 
pintles (sifrdyah), which keep it in place (Post in PEF'St, 1891, 
p. 112). 


The pair of beasts in the plough is called a yoke 
(1 K 19, Jer 513 apy [from 72¥ ‘to bind or join 
together’]), or yoke of oxen (922 12¥ 1 S 11’, Job 1, 
fe0yos Bo@y Lk 141), The ground that a pair of 
oxen was suflicient to cultivate was known as 72 
my (18 1414).* See above, p. 910°. 

The yoke was among the Hebrews the emblem 
of subjection and servitude (Gn 27*, Ly 26%, 1 K 
124% La 3:7, Nah 13%). Where the subjection was 
more than usually bitter, the yoke of wood is 
exchanged for a yoke of iron (Dt 28%, Jer 28)%). 
To impress upon the Jewish people the necessity 
of submitting quietly to Nebuchadnezzar’s sway, 
the prophet Jeremiah put a yoke upon his own 
neck, and appeared in public with this badge of 
servitude. It was the popular thing when Hana- 
niah, one of the prophets who said, ‘ Peace, peace, 
when there was no peace,’ tore the yoke off 
Jeremiah’s neck to back up his own false predic- 
tion that within two years God would break the 
yoke of Nebuchadnezzar from off the neck of all the 
nation. To this Jeremiah answered, ‘Thus saith 
the Lord, Thou hast broken the bars of wood, but 
thou shalt make in their stead bars of iron. For 
thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: I 
have put a yoke of iron upon the neck of all these 
nations’ (Jer 28-4), In the NT ‘yoke’ (vyés) 
is used only in this metaphorical sense,—the yoke 
of legal obedience (Ac 15", Gal 51), of servitude 
(1 Ti 6'), of Christ (Mt 112°), whose yoke is 
‘kindly’ (xpnordés), because it is ‘lined with love.’ + 


LirerATURE.—Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 207 ff. ; PEF St, 1891 Dp. 
112; ZDPYV xii. 159. T. NICOL. 


YOKEFELLOW.—See Synzycus. 
* This superficial measure is known still in Palestine. The 


Sedddn in Egypt and Syria is the amount which a pair of oxen 
can plongh in the season, In Scotland it is customary to speatk 


of a three pair or five pair of horse farm, 
t Matthew Henry, ad loc. 


ZAANAN 


ZAANAN (j-ss; B® AQ* Sevvadp, Q® Tevvadv).— 
A place mentioned, along with SHAPHIR and Brru- 
EZEL in Mic l!!, where there is a characteristic 
word- play: ‘the inhabitress of Za'dnan went 
(yaz éah) not ont’ (for fear of the enemy). Zaadnan 
is generally considered to be the same as Zenan 
(383; B Serva, A Sevvdu, Luc. Sevdu) of Jos 15%, 
an unidentitied town in the Shephélah. 


ZAANANNIM ‘the terebinth of 
Beézaanaim’ (3783 bx) is mentioned in defining 
the boundaries of Naphtali, while in Jg 4! ‘the 
terebinth of Béza‘anannim’ (majysa ‘x; RV gives 
in both passages ‘the oak (m. ‘terebinth’) in 
Zaanannim’) is the site of the encampment of 
Heber the Kenite and the scene of Sisera’s murder 
by Jael. There can be little doult that 2 is not 
the preposition but part of the name (a conclusion 
which is strongly supported by the absence of the 
art. from j>x), and that the form o3,s2 deserves 
the preference (see Dillm. Jos. ad loc.). The LXX 
has in Jos 19* B Becemelv, A Becevaviu, Luc. Deeva- 
veiw; in Jo 4" it translates, B wAcovexrovvTwy [sa ‘be 
covetous’], A dvaravouévwy [confusing with Nv). 

The site of Béza‘anaim is quite uncertain. It is 
dithcult, not to say impossible, to reconcile some 
of the other data in Je 4 with the statement in 
v.2 that it was ‘by Kedesh,’ if by the latter is 
meant KEDESH-NAPHTALI. Equally unsuitable 
is the Kedesh of Issachar (? dbw Kadzis) between 
Taanach and Megiddo. Conder (Tent - Work, 
li. 132), favoured by G. A. Smith (HGHL 395), 
identifies Béza‘inaim with Ahirbet Besstim, E. 
of Tabor, and takes Kedesh to be Kadish, a 
ruin on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, 8. of 
Tiberias. Cheyne (Zneyc. Bibl. i. 571), somewhat 
arbitrarily, emends om 3ysa to onvp, supposing 
the reference to be to a Kidshon or Kadshon 
in Issachar, whose inhabitants would be called 
Kidshonim. Upon this theory the words 7s 
vipms of Jg 44% must of course be viewed as a 
gloss. (See, further, Moore, Judyes, pp. 121, 
125f.; G. A. Smith, Z.c.; Neubauer, (éog. du 
Talm. 225). 

On the difticulties of the narrative of Jg 4 see 
artt. BARAK, DEBORAH, SISERA. 


—In Jos 19% 


J. A. SELBIE. 
ZAAVAN (py1).—A descendant of Seir, Gn 3677 
(A Zovedu)=1 Ch 1” (B Zovedu, A ’Afouxdy, Lue. 
Zavdv). The tribe of which he appears here as 
the eponymous head has not been identified. 


ZABAD (131, prob. a contraction for 7731 or 
Ssonat). —The word 73; and others formed from it 
occur as proper names in Palmyrene and Naba- 
txean inscriptions (Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigraph. 
p- 265). Fuller forms are ZEBADIAH, ZABDIEL= 
‘my gift is Jehovah’ or ‘God.’ G. B. Gray (HPN 
229 f.) points out that there are in the OT about * 
36 persons bearing the name Zabad or names formed 
from it. Of these, 23 occur in Chron. alone. No 
more than 3 are mentioned in pre-exilic books. 
In the case of one of these (and we may add pos- 
sibly in that of the other two) the text is doubtful, 
and the original may not have included the ele- 
ment. Zabad. He draws the conclusion: ‘The 
historical character, therefore, of persons bearing 
one of these names and mentioned only by the 
Chronicler seems to me suspicious.’ Cf. Nos. 4. 2. 


*It is sometimes difficult to be certain whether the same 
uame in different passages refers to one or to more persons. 


ZABADAANS 


Z 


Zabad occurs in the OT as the name of the fol- 
lowing :—4. One of the links in the genealogy of 
the Judahite family Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 2% (2466) 
1 i ie ZaBér, A LaBar). Cf. GENEALOGY, § IV. i2, 
Sheshan. 


1 Ch 28441 js an appendix to the account of the clans of 
Jerahmeel, which is closed in v.33 by the subscription : ‘these 
are the sons of Jerahmeel.’ A doubt has been raised as to the 
identity, of Zabad ben Nathan ben Attai ben Sheshan and 
Ahlai (?ns) his wife in 291-37, and Zabad ben Ahlai, one of 
David’s mighty men, in 1141, Siegfried-Stade and Oa. Heb. 
Lex. regard the former as a family name, and the latter as an 
individual. There can be little doubt that the Chronicler in- 
tended to identify them. The historical value of the sections 
in which this Zabad is mentioned is uncertain. Kittel (SBOT) 
regards 23441 as one of the latest additions to Chronicles ; 
Kautzsch (Bibe/), however, refers it to an ancient source ; while 
Gray (1PN 235) says of the section as a whole: ‘The char- 
acter of the thirteen names presents nothing inconsistent with 
the genealozy being genuine.’ He is, unfortunately, doubtful 
about the names in which we are specially interested. ‘The 
only names which appear to me suspicious are 737 [Zabad] and, 
in a less degree, ‘ny [Attai].? 1 Ch 1141b-47, a passage peculiar to 
Chron., is the direct continuation of vy, 26-4la, which =2 § 2324-39, 
Possibly, therefore, vv.41b-47 are from the same ancier.¢ source as 
the rest of the list, and were accidentally omitted from Samuel 
(so Kautzsch, Kittel, etc.). The concluding note in 2S 2339, 
‘thirty and seven in ail,’ is transposed by LXX, and the number 
37 does not correspond with the list. But Gray (op. cit. 229 ff.) 
holds that if vv.410-47 is based on an ancient document, the 
text is very corrupt. Possibly Zabad b. Nathan (1 Ch 236) is the 
same as Zahid b. Nathan, Solomon’s priest and ‘king’s friend’ 
in 1K 4°, The latter occurs in some texts and versions (see 
ZaBup, and cf. No. 3) as Zacur or Zaccur, so that we might read 
for Zabad in 1Ch 236 Zacar, a contraction of the familiar 
Zechariah. In some scripts of Heb, Zacar (731) and Zabad 
(7131) can hardly be distinguished Cf. Jozacar. If Zahad is 
accepted, and 1Ch 22641 is regarded as based on some old 
genealogy setting forth the relations of clans, the apparent 
occurrence of Zabad as an Ephraimite clan in 1 Ch 721 may 
indicate that the clan was at one time reckoned to Judah, and 
at another to Ephraim; or that it was ultimately divided be- 
tween the two tribes. Note also the Elishama in 241 and 726, 


2. A link in an Ephraimite genealogy, 1 Ch 77! 
(ZéBed), ending apparently in a certain ‘ Ezer and 
Elead,’ who were slain by the men of Gath. Zabad 
in MT is the son of Tahath and the father of 
Shuthelah. In LXX®, however, the genealogy 
is much shortened, and it is Zabad who is slain 
—thus, ‘And the sons of Ephraim, Sothalath. 
The sons of Laada, Noome, his son, Zabad his son : 
and the men of Gath killed him.’ It is pointed 
out in SHUTHELAH that Zabad (721) here is probably 
a corruption of ‘and Bered’ (3721) repeated from 
y..* Jf so, this Zabad disappears. If, however, 
Zabad is retained here, cf. No. 4. ~ 

3. In 2 Ch 24” the name of one of the murderers 
of Joash is given as Zabad (B ZaGér, A ZaBee), the 
son of Shimeath the Ammonitess. 2 K 12?! has 
Jozacar. Perhaps we should read here Zacar 
(Kittel, SBOT); cf. JozAcAr.—4, 5. 6. Three lay- 
men of the time of Ezra, who had married foreign 
wives, whom they promised to divorce: (a) Ezr 
1077 of the bené Zattu (B ZaBadd8, NA ZaBdd; 1 Es 
9°8 SdBabos, cf. SABATUS). (b) Ezr 10° of the bené 
Hashum (B ZaBéd, A ZaBdd ; 1 Es 9% B DaBarvacods, 
A Bavyaots, cf. SABANNEUS). (¢c) Ezr 10” of the 
bené Nebo (B Sedéu, A omits both this and the 
following Zebina; 1 Es 9% ZaBadaias, cf. ZABA- 
DAIAS). Apparently Zebina is omitted. One of 
the two, Zabad, Zebina, may be due to accidental 
repetition. W. H. BENNETT. 


ZABADZEANS (ZaGadato).—The name of an Arab- 


* So also GenEALoGY, VII.» 4, and in Eneye. Bibl. Hoge’, art. 
‘Ephraim,’ 12, and Hervey quoted by Hogg. The present 
writer arrived at this view independently. 


960 ZABADEAS 


ZACHARIAH 


jan tribe defeated by Jonathan (1 Mac 12*'). The 
Pesh. form of the name seems to mean Zuhbaidaans, 
i.e. Banu Zubaid, which was the name of a famous 
Arabian family ; and indeed derivatives from the 
root Zod form many proper names in Arabic and 
Nabatzean (the name substituted for Zabadaean by 
Jos. Ant. x1. v. 11), though the verb itself in 
its old sense ‘to give’ is not found in Arabic. 
The name of the tribe defeated by Jonathan 
is thought to be retained in Zebdany or Zaba- 
dani, ‘a well-known district between Damascus 
and Baalbek, where the river of Damascus rises’ 
(Yakut, ii. 913). The plain of Zebdany is thus 
described by Conder, Lent- Work in Palestine, 
i, 249: ‘It is flanked on the west by the ragged 
and castellated ridges of the Anti-Lebanon, and on 
the east by a range of equal height. The plateau 
is bare and treeless, except towards the north, 
where are groves of poplar. Through the centre 
runs the river, its course marked by green bushes.’ 
The situation of the plain seems to agree with the 
movements recorded in 1 Mac. exceedingly well. 
Beth Zabdai, to which allusion is sometimes made 
in the Rabbinie writings, and which some have 
connected with this place, has been shown by 
Kohut (Aruch Completum, ii. 68) to belong to a 
different region. D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ZABADEAS (ZaSadalas, AV Zabadaias), 1 Es 9° 
=Zabad, Ezr 10®. 


ZABBAI (‘2:).—1. One of the descendants of 
Bebai who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10% 
(BA ZaBo', Lue. ZaBov0) ; called in 1 Es 9°° Jozab- 
dus. 2. Father of Baruch who assisted in the 
rebuilding of the wall, Neh 37°(BA Zafov, 8 ZaSpov, 
Lue. ‘Pa8Ba). The Kéré has, perhaps rightly, °21 
Zaccai, a name which occurs in Ezr 2° (B Zaxxou, 
A vid Zaxydy, Luc. Zaxxalas) = Neh 74 (BN Zaéoi, 
A Zaxxotp, Luc. Zaxxods), and is the origin of the 
ZACCHAUS of 2 Mac 10! and the NT. 


ZABBUD (Kéthibh wn, Kéré 131 Zaccur ; B. om., 
A ZaBov6, t.e. 123 [ef. 1 K 4°], Luc. Zaxyovp).—An 
exile who returned with Ezra, Ezr 8". In 1 Es 
8*° 337) is apparently corrupted into IsTALCURUS. 


ZABDEUS (Zadatos), 1 Es 97'=Zebadiah of the 
sons of Immer, Ezr 10”. 


ZABDI (721? ‘gift of Jah,’ or perh. ‘my gift,’ 
or ‘gift tome’; NT ZeSedatos, ZEBEDEE).—1. The 
grandfather of Achan, Jos 7'-1738 (B ZauBpel, A 
ZaBpl, ZawBpl, Luc. ZaBd(e)t), called in 1 Ch 26 
Zimri (B Zapfpel, A ZapBpl). 2. A Benjamite, 
1Ch 8” (B ZaBdel, A ZaBdt, Luc. ZeBdi). 3. An 
officer of David, 1 Ch 27% (B Zaypel, A and Lue. 
ZaBdi). 4 A Levite, Neh 117(B om., A Zeypl, Lue. 
Lexpel) ; but read probably 31 Zichri, as in || 1 Ch 
9b, 


ZABDIEL (x32: ‘my gift is El’).—4. Father of 
one of David’s officers, 1 Ch 27? (BA ZaBder, Lue. 
ZaBdi7nr). 2 A prominent official, overseer of 128 
‘mighty men of valour’ in Nehemiah’s time, Neh 
11 (B BadijA, A Zoxpipdr, Lue. Zexpijd). 3. An 
Arabian who put Alexander Balas to death and 
sent his head to Ptolemy, 1 Mac 1127 (Za8éc7X), Jos. 
Ant. XIIL. iv. 8 (ZdB<tNos). 


ZABUD (72) ‘ bestowed ’).—The son of Nathan, 
‘priest’ and ‘king’s friend’ (see art. PRIESTS AND 
LEVITES, p. 73), 1 K 4° (B ZaBovo, A Za8pove, Luc. 
Zaxovp, v.€. 133). 

ZACCAI.—See ZABBAT. 


ZACCHAUS (Zaxyaios), the same name as Zaccai 


(‘pure’) in the OT (Ezr OP Neh ies) A ame pub- 
lican. All that we know of him from the Bible is 
to be found in Lk 19!°. He was a Jew,* and a 
chief official amongst the publicans in and about 
Jericho, where a considerable amount of revenue 
was raised from the palm-groves and_ balsam 
(Joseph. Ant. XV. iv. 2). Zacchzeus had therefore 
great opportunities for growing rich. He was a 
man of short stature. Anxious to see Jesus, he 
climbed up into a sycomore tree + to be above the 
throng that surrounded our Lord. On coming to 
the place, Jesus called to him to come down, and 
invited Himself to his house. This delighted 
Zaccheus, though the bystanders murmured at the 
choice of lodging which our Lord had made. He 
declared lis anxiety to be liberal to the poor, and 
to make fourfold restitution to any whom he had 
wronged. His wish to do right won from Christ 
the declaration: ‘To-day is salvation come to this 
house, forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham. 
For the Son of man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.’ In the Clementine Homilies (ili. 63), 
Zaccheeus, after being companion of St. Peter, is 
made by him bishop of Czesarea. By ‘ Preedesti- 
natus’ he is said to have combated the errors of 
Valentinus and Ptolemzeus (a disciple of Valen- 
tinus),t though this is chronologically impossible. 
There is no early authority for making Zaccheus 
a bishop at all. A Zacchzeus is mentioned by the 
Talmud as living at Jericho, the father of the 
celebrated Rabbi Jochanan ben-Zachai. 
2. An officer of Judas Maccabzeus, 2 Mac 10%. 
H. A. REDPATH. 


ZACCUR (721).—1. A Reukenite, Nu 1346) (B 
Zaxxtp, A Zaxpov, Luc. Zayxoup). 2 A Simeonite, 
1 Ch 4% (B om., A Zaxxovp, Luc. Zaxovp). 3. A 
Merarite, 1 Ch 247 (Zaxxotp). 4 An Asaphite, 
1 Ch 25? (B Zaxyxots, A Zaxxovp) ® (B Zayyxove, A 
Zaxxovp), Neh 12% (Zaxxovp). 5. One of those who 
assisted Nehemiah to rebuild the wall, Neh 3? 
(B ZaBaovp, A and Lue. Zaxyovp). 6. One of those 
who sealed the covenant, Neh 10? (B Zaywp, A 
Zaxxap, Lue. Zaxxotvp), prob. same as mentioned in 
13% (BA Zaxxovp, Luc. Zaxxovp). 7. Ezr 8“ Kéré. 
See ZABBUD. 


ZACHARIAH (Zayapias, whence AV Zacharias). 
—In His denunciation of the Pharisees and the 
guilty nation of the Jews, our Lord declares that 
the innocent blood of the prophets is to be required 
of them, ‘from the blood of Abel the righteous 
unto the blood of Zachariah the son of Barachiah, 
whom ye slew between the sanctuary and the 
altar’ (Mt 23°, cf. the || Lk 115). The reference 
is almost certainly to the murder of Zechariah (see 
ZECHARIAH, No. 44) recorded in 2 Ch 247°2. This 
is far more likely than the view held by some, that 
the Zachariah intended is the father of John the 
Baptist (see ZACHARIAS), who, according to Origen 
(Com. in Matt.), was killed in the temple. The 
reason why Jesus fixes upon a murder in the time 
of king Joash (¢c. 840-800 B.C.) is probably because 
the Books of Chronicles already in our Lord’s day 
came last in the Canon of the OT. ‘It was equi- 
valent to an appeal, in Christian ears, to the whole 
range of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation’ 
(Ryle, Canon of the OT, p. 141). 

Some difficulty is occasioned by the designation 
‘son of Barachiah.’? The Zechariah of 2 Chron. 
was the son of the high priest Jehoiada. The 
only ‘Zechariah the son of Berechiah’ known to 
us is the prophet who was contemporary with 

* Tertullian (adv. Mare. iv. 37. 1) says that he was a Gentile, 
This is contradicted by the ‘son of Abraham’ of Lk 199. 

__t Not the tree commonly called sycomore, but one with fig- 
like fruits and leaves like those of the mulberry tree. 
: ie Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, vc t. 
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Haggai (ef. Zee 11). There may be a confusion 
with him on the part of the evangelist Matthew 
[Luke omits the designation ‘son of Barachiah’} 
or of a glossator.* 


ZACHARIAS (Zayapias).—4. 1 Es 18=Zechariah, 
one of ‘ the rulers of the house of God’ in Josiah’s 
reign, 2Ca 358. 2. In] Es 1° (LXX 44) Zech. stands 
in place of Heman, the singer of David’s time, in 
the parallel passage 2 Ch 35%. 3. 1 Es 6! 7% the 
prophet Zechariah. 4. 1 Es 8°° = Zechariah of 
the sons of Parosh, Ezr 8°. 5. 1 Es 8°” (B Zayaprat) 
= Zechariah of the sons of Bebai, Ezr 8". 6.1 Es 
84 (LXX *)= Zechariah, one of the ‘ principal men 
and men of understanding’ with whom Ezra con- 
sulted, Ezr 8 7, 1 Es 927= Zechariah of the 
sons of Elam, Ezr 10%, 8. 1 Es 9#= Zechariah, 
one of those who stood upon Ezra’s left hand at 
the reading of the Law. Neh 84. 9.1 Mac 518. 56 
Father of Joseph, a leader in the Maccabeean war 
under Judas Maceabeens. 40. Lk 1° etc. Father of 
John the Baptist. See following article. 


ZACHARIAS (Zayapias).—Father of John the 
Baptist (Lk 1° ete. 3%). He was a priest of the 
course of ABIJAH, one of the twenty-four courses 
into which from the time of the Chronicler at least 
(1 Ch 247-15) the families of the priests that had 
returned from Babylon were divided (see Schiirer, 
HJP WW. i. 216, 219). The course of Abijah was 
the eighth of these courses, and had now been 
brought up for its week’s service in the temple. 
The lot for that particular day’s service (see Eders- 
heim, Zhe Temple, p. 129ff.) had fallen to the 
house of Zacharias, and to Zacharias himself the 
duty of offering incense in the Holy Place. While 
performing this service he had a vision, and the 
Angel of the Lord announced that his aged wife 
should have a son, who should be called John, 
end be the forerunner of the Messiah. Asking a 
sign he was struck dumb, and recovered speech only 
after having the child named John at his circum- 
cision. The Song of Praise which is put in his 
mouth, the enedietus (Lk 1°), celebrates in 
prophetic strains the glorious fulfilment of Israel’s 
Messianic hope. With the song he drops com- 
pletely out of the pages of canonical Scripture. 


ZACHARY (Zachaiias), 2 Es 1*.—The prophet 
Zechariah. 


ZADOK.—1. The most important of the many 
ersons who bore this name was the founder of the 
fesaine branch of the priesthood in Jerusalem. 
We have no reliable information concerning his 
origin or his early history. He comes before us 
first in a list of David's officers, where we are told 
that ‘Zadok the son of Ahitub, and Ahimelech 
the son of Abiathar, were priests’ (25 8"). 

The text of this verse is obviously corrupt. Ahimelech was 
murdered at Nob, and his son Abiathar was David’s attendant 
and*priest to the end of his reign. If Ahitub, in our passage, 
is the priest mentioned in 1 S 14% hejcan hardly; have been 
Zadok’s father, for we are certainly meant to understand that 
Zadok did not belong to the descendants of Eli (1 8 2%, 1 K 227). 
Comparing 1S 222) it would seem that 2S 817 should run: 
© Abiathar the son of Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub, and Zadok, 
were priests.’ 

Zadok and Abiathar appear again when David 
fled from Jerusalem before Absalom. They pur- 
posed accompanying him and taking with them 
the ark, but the king bade them return with it to 
the city, watch the course of events, and send him 
news (2 S 1574). 

According to the Vulg. (0 videns) and many modern versions, 


he addresses Zadok asa seer. ‘Art thou not a seer?’ (AV and 
BV text 2S 1527). But the Heb. will not bear this rendering, 


* A Zechariah ‘the son of Jebercchiah’ is mentioned in Is 8°, 
out it is quite unlikely that he wes thought of in Mt 2339, 
VOL. Iv.— 61 


and it is dithicult to be content with any pointing or translavion 
of it. The LXX 37 (‘Dere) is better. Wellhausen (Z'eat der 
Bb. Sam. p. 177) proposes to read W397, 727 for ANta j720: if 
the two words are a late insertion this would be an improve- 
ment. In any case, there is no reason for believing that Zadok 
bore the title of *seer.’ 


At the close of David’s reign Abiathar joined 
the party of Adonijah (1 K 1’), but Zadok gave in 
his adhesion to Solomon (v.’), and was ordered by 
the king to anoint him (v.*). When Solomon 
had made sure of his position he deposed Abiathar 
from the priestly office, ‘and Zadok the priest did 
the king putin the room of Abiathar. his event 
has influenced the earlier narratives in Samuel, 
where Zadok is from the first put before Abiathar. 

There can be no doubt that the descendants of 


Ezekiel went 
‘Yo him the sons of Zadok were the only 
legitimate priests (40% 43% 441 481); the rest of 
the Levites, because of their unfaithfulness, were 
to be degraded, nothing but the menial work of 
the sanctuary being left in their hands (442-14), 

The Chronicler’s accounts require separate treat- 
ment. 1 Ch 12% states that amongst ‘the heads of 
them that were armed for war, which came to 
David to Hebron, to turn the kingdom of Saul to 
hin,’ was ‘ Zadok, a young man mighty of valour, 
and of his father’s house twenty and two captains.’ 
As he is said to have been of the house of Aaron, 
we cannot wonder that Josephus (Ant. VII. ii. 2) 
identifies him with the priest. But the narra- 
tive as a whole is conceived in a totally different 
spirit from those in Samuel, and the details do not 
command our credence. ‘The numbers alone are 
sufhcient to condemn it. Equally unsatisfactory 
are the genealogical lists in which Zadok’s descent 
from Eleazar is traced (1 Ch 64°). 5-5 24%), Their 
object is to make out that the Zadokite priests 
belonged to the elder branch of Aaron’s descend- 
ants, and the descendants of Eli to the younger 
branch of Ithamar. The most cursory inspection 
reveals their artificial construction and their un- 
reliableness. The utmost we can gather from the 
Chronicler is the fact that after the return from 
the Exile some families which traced no connexion 
with Zadok managed to vindicate their right to 
minister at the altar (1 Ch 24°-4), but that his 
representatives were both more numerous and 
more highly placed (1 Ch 24° 4 2717; 15 2° %8 points 
in the same direction). See, further, art. PRIESTS 
AND LEVITES. 


The MT vocalization, pi4¥, is probably mistaken. The LXX 
frequently has 3~ddedz, a transliteration of pias. From 3«rdebz 
was derived Saddevxuies, although it cannot be unhesitatingly 
atfirmed that the SappuCEEs took their name immediately from 
the original Zadok. There can, however, be no doubt as to 
their close connexion with the priestly aristocracy. 

2. In 2 K 15**, 2 Ch 27}, we are told that Jotham 
succeeded Uzziah, his father, and that his mother’s 
name was Jerusha, the daughter of Zadok. In 
the statements concerning the accession of a king 
it is not usual to give the maternal grandfather’s 
name; possibly, therefore, Jotham’s grandfather 
was a person of considerable importance, not im- 
probably a priest.—3. Neh 3? mentions a Zadok, 
son of Baana (xiy3), as one of Nehemiah’s willing 
helpers in rebuilding the city wall. His father 
seems to be mentioned as one of those who came 
to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel, Ezr 2?, Neh 77.— 
4, Zadok, the son of Immer, Neh 3”, repaired the 
wall ‘ over against his own house,’ on the east side 
of the city, near the horse- gate. We have no 
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means of deciding positively whether he is to be 
identified with the bearer of the same name ina 
later passage of the book. But there is no con- 
elusive reason against the identification. Zadok 
‘the scribe’ is appointed by Nehemiah to be one 
of the ‘treasurers over the treasuries’ (Neh 13"). 
He would seem to have been a priest. Shelemiah 
the priest and himself are distinguished from the 
Levites. Ezra’s example shows that the priest 
may also be the scribe. In this case Zadok must 
7 ‘ . ? 
haye'been the head of ‘the children of Immer.’— 
§. Zadok is distinguished from the priests as one 
of ‘the chiefs of the people’ who sealed the cove- 
nant (Neh 10?!).—6. 1 Ch 6”, compared with Ezr 7? 
and Neh 1121, appears to refer toa high priest of the 
name of Zadok later than the founder of the line. 
But it is impossible to rely on these lists, and, in 
any event, nothing is known of the man. 

Mt 114 mentions a Sapoc (2«dé~) as one of the progenitors of 
Joseph, the husband of Mary. Josephus (Ant. xvi. i. 1) states 
that one Zadok, a Pharisee, assisted Judas of Galilee (Ac 5%7) in 
rousing the people against the ‘enrolment’ under Quirinius 
(Lk 21). Jost (Gesch. des Judentiums, ii. 29) refers to a Zadok 
who is mentioned in the Talmud as having fasted forty years, 
until the destruction of Jerusalem. He propounds a theologi- 
cal puzzle first to Rabbi Joshua and next to Rabban Gamaliel, 
who give him discordant answers. Thereupon Joshua is pub- 
licly rebuked and put to shame by Gamaliel (Bech. 36a). 

J. TAYLOR. 


ZAHAM (cm).—A son of Rehoboam, 2 Ch 11% 
(B‘PootAdu, A Zartdp, Luc. Zadu). 


ZAIN (}).—The seventh letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 7th part, each verse of which be- 
gins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by z. 


ZAIR (vyy).—According to the MT of 2 K 8”, 
Joram, in the course of his campaign against 
Edom, ‘ passed over to Zair’ (B eis Zevwp, A om.). 
In the parall. passage 2 Ch 21° the Heb. is ‘ passed 
over with his princes’ (yoy ; LX X pera rdy apxdv- 
twv), Which may be confidently pronounced to be a 
corruption of the text in Kings. The latter itself 
is unfortunately not certain. No place of the name 
of Lair being mentioned elsewhere, it has been 
conjectured that Zo'ar (Ewald, el al.) or Séir (cf. 
Vulg. Setiva) should be read. The latter, however, 
is somewhat vague, and against the claims of Zo'ar 
may be urged the LXX Deiwp, whereas that name 
is elsewhere reproduced by Zyydp (ef. Buhl, Edom. 
65, who also objects to Conder’s suggested identifica- 
tion ef Zair with ez-Zuwera 8.E. of the Dead Sea). 


ZALAPH (A>y; B Dedé, A and Lue. Derép).—The 
father of Hanun, who assisted in repairing the 
wall, Neh 3° [the text is a little suspicious, ‘the 
sizth son’ being a somewhat peculiar note, which, 
however, is supported by the VSS}. 


ZALMON (jobs ; Zetuwy ; Salmon).—1. The place 
mentioned in Ps 68" is considered by some com- 
mentators to be the same as Mount Zalmon (Jeg 
98)—the hill, near Shechem, on which Abime- 
lech and his people cut down boughs to set ‘the 
hold’ of the house of El-berith on fire. There is, 
however, nothing in Ps 68 to lead to the belief 
that the Psalmist intended to refer to an under- 
feature of Mount Gerizim, which is mentioned in 
the OT only in connexion with an incident that 
had no influence on the history of the Israelites, 
The central idea of the psalm is the selection of 
Zion as the abode of God, in preference to Sinai 
whence the Law was given, and to ‘the mountain of 
Bashan’ which had looked down upon the memor- 
able overthrow of Og and his army. The earlier 
verses contain a retrospective glance at the journey 
of the Israelites from Sinai onwards, through the 
desert, under the immediate leading and guidance 


of God, and their triumphant occupation of Canaan 
after vanquishing all their enemies. In this vic- 
torious progress, one of the most striking incidents 
was the complete overthrow of Og, near Edrei, on 
the plains of Bashan,—a victory which long lingered 
in thenational memory (Ps 135!1 136*°),—and Zalmon 
should probably be looked for in that region. Some 
suppose that Zalmon means ‘darkness,’ and connect 
ic with the ‘darkly’ wooded hill near Shechem, 
but this meaning would be equally applicakle, to 
the basalts and voleanic hills of Bashan. Zalmon 
ma’ have been a portion of Bashan, or one of the 
summits of Jebel Hawran, or Mount Hermon. (In 
Je 9% the LXX reads dpos ’"Epudy for Mount Zalmon). 
The allusion to the snow is supposed by some to 
refer to ground white with the bones of Canaanites 
slain in battle; but this is rather straining the 
meaning. Possibly the words refer to an actual 
fall of snow in Zalmon during the battle with Og. 

2. One of David’s heroes, 2 S 23°8. See ILAI. 

é C. W. WILSON. 

ZALMONAH (35's, DeAuwovd).—The station in the 
journeyings of the children of Israel, following 
Mt. Hor, in the itinerary of Nu 33, and men- 
tioned there only in vy.4:*. Nothing is known 
as to its position. It must have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of Punon, the station following ; and, if 
the identification in art. PUNON be accepted, its 
site would be approximately determined. 

The Gr. rendering is identical with that of Hashmonah, as 
has been noticed in art. HasHmonau; but the same rendering 
also occurs for Azmon of Nu 345 in A, ’AceAuave in F, and in 
AF of Nu 3329 for Hashmonah. -Lwald’s proposed modification 
of the text, which would separate Mt. Hor from Zalmonah by 
inserting vv.%6b-4la after Hashmonah, has been given in art. 
Exopus, vol. i. p. 805». A. T. CHAPMAN, 


ZALMUNNA.—See ZEBAH. 


ZAMBRI (B Zay8pel, A Zau8pis, AV Zambis), 1 Es 
984— Amariah, Ezr 10%. 


ZAMOTH (Zayu60), 1 Es 98=Zattu, Ezr 1077. 


ZAMZUMMIM (o.)>1 ; LXX Zoyoupw, A Zoutou- 
pew, F Zouwev).—In the archeological notice, Dt 
20-3, said (v.*’) to have been the name given by 
the Ammonites to the ‘Rephaim,’ who once in- 
habited their land, but had afterwards been ex- 
pelled by them,—a people ‘great and many and 
tall, like the Anakim’ (comp. the similar note in 
vy.’ respecting the ‘Emim,’ the prehistoric 
occupants of the territory possessed afterwards by 
Moab, and in vy.” respecting the Horites, the 
original occupants of Edom). The REPHAIM were 
a people, reputed to have been of giant stature, 
who left remains or memories of themselves in 
different parts of Palestine,—cf. e.g. the ‘Vale 
of Rephaim’ Jos 158 al. S.W. of Jerus., and the 
description of Og, king of Bashan, as ‘of the 
remnant of the Rephaim,’ also 2 8 217% 18.20.22 RY ; 
and the Ammonites called those Rephaim who, 
in prehistoric times, had inhabited their own 
territory by the name ‘Zamzummim.’ This is all 
that is known about them. As regards the name, 
zamzamah in Arab. is a distant and confused 
sound, and zizim is the low hwm of the Jinn heard 
in the desert at night (Lane, 1248f.), whence W. R. 
Smith (ap. Driver on Dt 2”) thinks with Schwally 
that the name meant properly whisperers, mur- 
murers, and denoted the spirits (cf. Is 8) of the 
old giants, which ‘were still thought to haunt the 
ruins and deserts of East Canaan.’ But of course 
this is only a conjecture: we do not know that the 
root zamzama, with its Arabic meaning, was in use 
in Ammonitish, Cf. ZuziM. S. R. DRIVER. 


ZANOAH (77\3;).—4. A town in the Shephélah, 
Jos 154 (B Tavé, A and Luc. Zavd), Neh 38 (BA 


ZAPHENATH-PANEAH 


Zavd, Lue. Zavdv) 118° (BA om., Ne mE int. Zavae, | 


Luc. Zavé), 1 Ch 4'8 (BA Zavdv, Lue. Zavee). In 
the last cited passage Jekuthiel is said to have 
been the ‘father’? of Zanoah. The place, it is 
generally agreed, is the modern Zanuia, S.E. of 
Zoreah (Robinson, BRP? ii. 61). 2. A place in 
the mountains, Jos 15° (B Zaxavaciu [combining 
m3} and the following ppr], A Zavé, Lue. Zavov) 
possibly Zénita S.W. of Hebron (SIV P iii. 404) 
aithough Dillm. objects that this is too far south. 


’ 


> 


ZAPHENATH-PANEAH (n3r5 niry, Vor Pouparyy). 
—The name given by Pharaoh to Joseph (Gn 41%), 
Far-fetched attempts of the ancients to explain it 
by Hebrew have found no favour amongst modern 
commentators, the name being evidently intended 
for Egyptian. In 1886 Krall connected it with a 
well-known Egyptian type of name (zd+divine 
name +e—/'r)) meaning ‘Said Amon (Bast, Mont, 


etc. ), he liveth,’ and in subsequent years Steindorff 


established its identity more closely (Zeitschrift 
fir Agyptische Spr. u. Alterthumskunde, 1889, 41, 
1892, 50). The Massoretic vocalization of the 
name is wrong: so also are the Greek forms in 
the LXX and elsewhere. But the consonants in 
the Hebrew text are a precise transliteration of 
those in *X6E-MHGT- 6Q-cOlM, which would be 


approximately the pronunciation of a hieroglyphic 


name oe) See § l oo + ‘Said God, 


he liveth. A Greek mummy-label of the Roman 
age preserves an example of the same formation 
Kayevte8avx, where Mwy@ (shortened to Mevr-) is 
the divinity (Steindorff, Z.c.). This type of personal 
name grew extremely common in the period of the 
Deltaic dynasties (22nd—26th): earher, it is ex- 
tremely rare, and has not yet been traced before 
the end of the 20th dynasty. Probably many details 
in the story of Joseph date from the 26th dynasty 
(B.C. 666-525), there being much ‘intercourse be- 
tween Egypt and Palestine at that period. The 
compound with p utr ‘ The God’ (1tNoyTe shortened 
to trnet-) has not yet been found on Egyptian 
monuments: it is probably a monotheistic touch 
added by a Hebrew familiar with Egypt and the 
Egyptian language. FP. Lu. GRIFFITH. 


ZAPHON (jipy ‘north’).—A city E. of Jordan, 
assigned to Gad, Jos 13°77 (B Zagdy, A and Luc. 
Daddy). It is named also in Jg 12', where an5¥ 
should be rendered ‘to Zaphon’ (RVm) instead of 
‘northward’ (AV and RV). LXX in the latter 
passage: B, translating, eis Boppiv; A and Luc., 
not recognizing the 7 locale, have, respectively, 
Kegewd and Zedynvd. Eusebius and Jerome (OS? 
219, 75; 91, 26) mention an Amathus 21 miles 
south of Pella, and the same place is referred to 
by Josephus (BJ I. iv. 2 [if the text be correct]) as 
the strongest fortress on the Jordan, and as the 
seat of one of the synedria instituted by Gabinius 
(Ant. xiv. v. 4). This is the modern “Amiteh, a 
little north of the Jabbok, at the mouth of Wady 
er-Rugeib. There appears to be no reason (in spite 
of Buhl, GAP, 259) to doubt the Talmudic tradi- 
tion that Amathus represented the ancient Zaphon 
(see Neubauer, Géog. du Taln. 249). yi 

Zaphon is probably connected with jr2¥ Ziphion 
(Gn 461%), or (more correctly) ss Zéphon, with 
gentilic name Zephonites (Nu 26"; LXX Zaduy, 
DVagdwr(e)é), described as a ‘son’ of Gad. 


ZARAIAS (Zapaias).—1. (A Zapéas, AV Zacharias) 
1 Es 58=Seraiah, Ezr 2°; Azariah, Neh 7’. 2.1 Es 
8? (B om.), one of the ancestors of Ezra, called 
Zerahiah, Ezr 73, and Arna,2Es1?. 3.1 Es 8!= 
Zerahiah, the father of Eliehoenai, Ezr 8%. 4 
1 Es 8*=Zebadiah, son of Michael, Ezr 8°. 
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ZARAKES (B Zdpios, A Zapdkns, AV Zaraces), 
1 Es 1 (LXX *). He is there called brother of 
Joakim or Jehoiakim, king of Judah, and is said to 
have been brought up out of Egypt by him.—The 
name apparently is a corruption, through confusion 
of 3 and 4, of Zedekiah, who was a brother of 
Jehoiakim, 2 K 2417, The verse of 1 Es. is entirely 
different from the corresponding passage in 2 Ch 
367, 


ZARDEUS (B ZepaNlas, A Zapdaias, AV Sardeus), 
1 Es 9= Aziza,*Ezr 102". 


ZAREPHATH (nooy; LXX and NT Sdperra [A in 
1 K 17° SepOd]).—The Arab. village of Sarafend 
lies on a promontory about eight miles south of 
Zidon. On the shore in front of it are the scattered 
remains of what must have been a considerable 
town, the Zarephath or Sareptaof the Bible. This 
was possibly also Misrephoth-maim of Jos 118 13° 
[but see MISREPHOTH-MAIM]. Zarephath origin- 
ally belonged to Zidon (1 K 17°), but passed into 
the possession of ‘lyre after the assistance rendered 
by the fleet of Zidon to Shalmaneser Iv. in B.C. 722 
in his abortive attempt to capture insular Tyre. 
In Lk 4°° it is again called a city of Sidon (RV ‘in 
the land of Sidon’). Zarephath is included in the 
list of towns captured hy Sennacherib when he 
invaded Phoenicia in B.c. 701. It was the town in 
which Elijah lodged during the years of famine 
(1 K 1754). In the middle of the present ruins, 
by the shore, stands a shrine of St. George, occupy- 
ing the place of the Crusaders’ Chapel, which was 
built on the traditional site of Elijah’s upper room. 
The rewarded faith of the Gentile woman of 
Sarepta was recalled by Christ in the synagogue 
of Nazareth, and the allusion gave deep offence to 
His hearers (Lk 4%), Here may have lived the 
Syro-Phenician woman whose faith was greatly 
commended by Christ, and whose daughter was 
healed by Him (Mt 1572-8, Mk 7*4-%), 
: G. M. MACKIE. 
ZARETHAN (jmy).— When the Jordan was 
divided, the waters rose up in a jieap ‘at ADAM, 
the city that is beside Zarethan’ (Jos 3, LXX 
om.). One of Solomon’s commissariat officers had 
in his district ‘all Bethshean which is beside Zare- 
than, beneath Jezreel’(1 K 4'*, LXX om.). ‘Lhe 
bronze castings for the temple were made in the 
Jordan district ‘at the ford of Adamah [reading, 
with Moore, 727x(3) noayo. for MT ‘a aayoa (AV 
and RV ‘in the clay ground’)) between Succoth 
and Zarethan’ (1 K 7%). In the parallel passage 
2Ch 4 the name appears as Zerédah 777s (B 
corruptly ’Avayeoupdd0u [? = dvd wéoor Xup.], A dvd 
pécov Dadabd, Luc. Yapedaba), which is named in 
1K 11° (B and Lue. Lapepa, A Lapidd) as the 
birthplace of Jeroboam, and in Jy 7* [where read 
ais Zeredah for ay7s Zerérah; B apayadd, A om., 
Lue. kai Hv cuvnyuévn] in connexion with the flight 
of the Midianite host. 
Zarethan or Zeredah cannot be precisely located, 
but must be sought in the vicinity of ed-Danvich 
(the city of Adam of Jos 3%). The proposal (van 
de Velde, Knobel, et al.) to identify with Karn 
Sartabch, the great landmark of the Jordan Valley, 
must be rejected on phonetic and other grounds 
(see Dillm. Jos. ad loc.; Moore, Judges, 212 f. ; 
Kittel, Kénige, 34; Buhl, GAP 181). 
J. A. SELBIE. 
ZATHOES (Zado7s, AV Zathoe), 1 Es 8°, probably 
stands for Zattu. The name does not appear in 
the Heb. of the corresponding passage Ezr 8°, 
which should be corrected by 1 Es. so as to run ‘ Of 
the sons of Zattu, Shecaniah the son of Jahaziel.’ 


ZATHUI (B Zarov, A ZadGovi), 1 Es 5°=Zattn, 
Ezr 28, Neh 7°; called also Zathoes, 1 Es 8%. 
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ZATTU (s3m).—The name of a family of exiles 
that returned, Ezr 25 (B Zadovd, A and Lue, Zaddovd) 
= Neh 7 (B Zafoud, A Zaddovd): several members 
of this family had married foreign wives, Ezr 107 
(B Zaboud, A Zabovd, Luc. ZLabdovd); its head 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10% (B Zadoud, A 
Zabboud, Lue. Zadcias). The name of this family 
has dropped out of the Heb. text of Ezr 8’; see 
SHECANIAH, No. 2. 


ZAZA (xu).—A Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 2% (B ’O¢dy, 
A’Ofatd, Lue. Znvd). The initial’0 of BA is due 
to taking the 1 of MT’ xm as part of the name, and 
not as the particle = ‘and.’ 


ZEALOT.— See CANANEAN, 
ZEBADIAH (Amz and sn7731 ‘J” hath bestowed’ ; 


ef. the names 32;\7) and 5y'731).—1. 2. Two Ben- 
jamites, 1 Ch 8” (B ’AfaBaBid, A ’ASaBadid, Lue. 
Zosadid) 7 (BA ZaBadd). 8 One of those who 
joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 127 (B ZaBidid, A 
ZaBadid). 4 One of David's officers, son of Asahel, 
1 Ch 277 (B’ABéelas, A ZaBdias, Luc. ZaBdaias). 5. 
An exile who returned with Ezra’s second caravan, 
Ezr 8° (ZaBded, A ZaBdias, Luc. ZaBdias) ; called in 
1 Es 84 Zaraias. 6. A priest, of the sons of Immer, 
who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10°°(B ZaGded, 
A ZaBsud, Luc. ZoBdcds) ; called in 1 Es 9?! Zabdeus. 
7. A Korahite, 1 Ch 262 (B Zayapias, A and Luc. 
ZaBadias). 8. One of the Levites sent by Jehosha- 
phat to teach in the cities of Judah, 2 Ch 178 (B 
ZaBdeias, A ZaBdias). 9. An officer of king Jehosha- 
phat, entrusted with judicial functions, 2 Ch 19" 
(B ZaBdelas, A ZaBdias, Luc. ZaBadaias). 


ZEBAH and ZALMUNNA (n2: ‘victim,’ yinds 
‘shade, i.e. protection, withheld’; ZéSee, Deduava ; 
Jg8*4, Ps 83").—The narrative of Gideon’s pursuit 
of these two Midianite kings (Jg 8*?!) cannot be a 
continuation of the foregoing verses (77°-S*); it 
must be derived from another source, attached 
abruptly, and with the loss of its opening verses, 
to the story of the defeat of Midian. So far from 
a victory having been just won, it seems such a 
remote possibility that the men of Succoth and 
Penuel treat Gideon with derision as he passes 
them on the track of the two kings (8% 8), The 
kings were returning to their country, laden with 
spoil (8+); they were not in flight, and had no 
thought of being pursued (8"), otherwise they would 
have used. the advantage which their camels (82°) 
gave them to effect their escape. We gather, in 
fact, from this narrative (842!) that Gideon’s ex- 
pedition against Zebah and Zalmunna was not 
part of the general campaign against Midian, but 
a private enterprise of personal revenge. On one 
of their raids, probably on this very one from 
which they were returning, the two Arab chieftains 
had murdered Gideon’s brethren at Tabor, doubt- 
less a place near Ophrah (88). To Gideon, as next 
of kin, fell the duty of avenging their blood. 
Collecting 390 of his clan, he followed the enemy 
across the Jordan, attacked them unexpectedly at 
Karkor, captured the two kings, and, after exhibit- 
ing them as his prisoners to the men of Succoth, 
carried them back in triumph, probably to his 
home at Ophrah (Moore). There he slew them 
with his own hand, when his young son refused 
to be their executioner, the two kings meeting 
their fate with barbaric courage. The execution 
was a religious act as well as an act of blood- 
revenge, and may well have taken place before the 
altar (Smend, 4 7’ Religionsgeschichte, 128). Human 
victims were similarly sacrificed after the return 
from a victorious campaign (Jg 11°F 39) or as the 
chief portion of the spoil (1 S 15%). W. R. Smith 
(ZS 397 n.) eempares the choice of Gideon’s young 
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son as executioner of the kings with the choice of 
‘young men’ or ‘lads’ as sacrificers (Ex 24°), and 
Score ees from the custom of the Saracens, who 
charged lads with the execution of their captives 
The pronunciation of the names Zebah and Zal- 
munna represents merely a popular etymology, 
which gave a contemptuous meaning, ‘victim, 
‘protection withheld,’ to the names of the kings. 
The first syllable of Zalmunna may be the name 
of a deity Zalm, found in Aramaic inscriptions 
from Teima (CJS pars. IL exiii, exiv), perhaps 
also in the Phoenician Zadam (Zalam) - baal 
(CLS i. exxxii), called in Greek ZarapSe, or -as ; 
see Hoffmann, ZA xi. 244f. On the other haid, 
the names may be merely symbolic, and not the 
actual names of the two kings (so Néldeke, Die 
Amalekiter, 9n., and Stade, GVJIi. 1990). 
G. A. COOKE. 

ZEBEDEE (Zefcdaios; Heb. 121 ‘gift of J”,’ or, 
more properly, Aram. 723; raising the question 
why the name is not spelt ZaSdaios, as in the OT 
[1 Es 9% ete.], but ZeBed-. On Jewish bearers of 
this name see Jastrow, Dict. 377, where also a 
local name 331 m3, ‘ probably in Galilee,’ is men- 
tioned).—The father of the apostles James and 
Jobn (Mt 421) and the husband of Salome (Mt 27°, 
Mk 15%). Zebedee followed the occupation of 
fisherman on the Sea of Galilee, and was appar- 
ently in easy circumstances, to judge from the 
mention of his ‘boat with the hired servants’ 
(Mk 12°). This is also borne out by the facts that 
his wife was one of the pious women who after- 
wards ministered to the Lord of their substance 
(Mt 275-55, Lk 8%); and that his son John was 
personally known to the high priest (Jn 18’), and 
had the means of providing for the mother of Jesus 
(Jn 1927), Zebedee himself comes before us directly 
onJy in connexion with the call of his sons; and, 
from his raising no objection, it has been con- 
jectured that he himself was a disciple of John the 
Baptist, as his sons certainly were, and by him 
had been taught to regard Jesus as the Messiah. 
Whether he ever became an active follower of 
Jesus it is impossible to say. The subsequent 
silence of Scripture regarding him would incline 
one to think not, unless this silence is to be ex- 
plained by Zebedee’s death soon after his sons’ 
call. 

According to Barhebrzeus (on Mt 10?) and the 
Book of the Bee, the sons of Zebedee belonged to 
the tribe of Zebulun; according to the Gospel of 
the Twelve Apostles (ed. Harris, p. 26), to the tribe 
of Issachar. G. MILLIGAN. 


ZEBIDAH (so RV, following Kethibh av21; AV 
follows ‘éré apa Zebudah).—The daughter of 
Pedaiah of Rumah, and mother of king Jehoiakin, 
2 K 23°° [MT omits in |] 2 Ch 36]. In Kings the 
LXX has: B “Ie\\a Ouydrnp “EdelN éx Kpoupd, A 
Hiekdad Ovyarnp HieddiAa é€x ‘Puma; in 2 Chron.: 
AB Ze(«)xwpa Ouydrnp Nypelov éx ‘Paud ; Luc. has in 
both passages “Auta Ouydrnp ‘lepeutov [confusing 
with Zedekiah’s mother, 24}8]. 


ZEBINA (x331).—One of the sons of Nebo who 
had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10% (B ZavBwd, 
Aom., S ZauBewd, Luc. ZeBevel). See ZABAD, No. 6. 


ZEBOIIM.—One of the five Cities of the Plain, 
Gn. 10" (oray) 1478, Dt 29%) (Keth. in all omy, 
Kéré ors), Hos 118 (Ktth. owas; Kéré vias, the x 
being regarded as quiescent; AV and RV here 
Zeboim). The LXX has uniformly DeBo(e)iu [but 
in Dt 29°) AT’ YeBweiv}. According to Bohme (on 
Neh 1-6, p. 3) the word is punctuated in MT upon 
the analogy of oyas ‘hyenas,’ and so as to avoid 
Suggesting Day, Or3y, or DNay ‘ gazelles.’ 

The site has not been identified. 


Upon the 
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general question of the situation of the five Cities 
of the Plain see art. ZOAR. 


ZEBOIM.—41. ‘The ravine of Zebdim?’ (oydy7 13 
‘ravine of the hyenas’; BA Tai riy Saueiv, Lue. 
ZaBaiy) is named in 1 § 13% in describing the route 
followed ly one of the bands of Philistine mar- 
auders. It is prob. the Wady el-Kelt or one of its 
branches (Buhl, GAP 98; G. A. Smith, H@AL 
291 n.1). Vhe name Wady abi dada’ (‘Hyena 
gorge’) is still applied to a ravine in this neich- 
bourhood, though perhaps not to the identical 
one referred to in 1 Samuel. The same locality 
appears to be referred to in the Zeboim (BA om., 
N&® DeBoeiu, Luc. VeBweiv) of Neh 1154, 2, Hos 118, 
See ZEBOIUM. 


ZEBUL (21; ZeBovr, = ‘height,’ ‘high dwelling’ (?), 
perhaps shortened from ‘(God’s) dwelling’ or from 
(Baal)-zebul).—J g 98: 0. 36. 38. 41 A bimelech’s officer 
(paked) and governor (sar) of Shechem. By his 
loyalty and resource he dealt successfully with an 
insurrection against his master’s authority in 
Shechem. It was an insurrection of Shecheiites 
against Abimelech, who was only half a Shechem- 
ite by birth and had usurped his position (so 
Moore, Judges 255 ff., whose arguments are con- 
vincing). The interpretation of 975 is uncertain ; 
Moore reads ‘served’ for ‘serve ye’ (3729 for 12y), 
and explains, ‘ Abimelech and Zebul were formerly 
the servants of Shechem; why then should She- 
chemites serve them now?’ Others take the in- 
surrection to have been one of Israelites against 
Shechemites (e.g. Wellhausen, Composition 353 f.; 
Robertson Smith, 7/7 xx. 1886, 195-198); but 
this does not agree well with the rest of the narra- 
tive. See, further, ABIMELECH, No. 3. 

G. A. CoOKE. 

ZEBULUN (pbar, jbiar, par; ZaBouvruv, Zabulon). 
—The first and second forms of the name in Heb, 
are used interchangeably ; the thifd occurs only in 
Jg1*. Two explanations of the name are given 
in Gn 30, In the first (from E) Leah exclaims 
nip tank onbdy +3737 ‘God has gifted me with a 
good gift,’ 7 of 731 being made equivalent to >. In 
the second (from J) she cries, ‘yx °327ar oytd ‘this 
time my husband will dwell (lie) by me,’ Zebulun 
receiving a meaning like ‘neighbour’ or ‘borderer’ 
(Dillmann). From an Assyr. root the meaning 
‘will exalt (esteem) me’ has been suggested, and 
Delitzsch (Genesis, in loc.) points out that this 
agrees with the LXX rendering alperce? ; iti seems 
doubtful, however, whether zabélu means more 
than to carry or bear (not to lift up). 

Zebulun appears in the lists of Jacob’s sons, 
and as the ancestor of the tribe (Gn 46'4, Nu 267°). 
An old Jewish tradition says he was the first of 
the five brethren presented by Joseph to Pharaoh 
(Targ. pseudo-Jon. on Gn 47’), So far as our 
records go, the man and his life are wrapped in 
obscurity. The chief tribal families are three, at 
the head of which stand Zebulun’s three sons: 
Sered, Elon, and Jahleel, said to have been born 
in Canaan before the settlement in Egypt (Gn 46"*). 

In the desert journey Zeb. was placed with 
Issachar in the camp of Judah, eastward of the 
tabernacle. ‘These marched in the van, under 
the standard of Judah (Nu 27-8). The tribe then 
numbered 57,400 men capable of bearing arms, 
and the headman or ‘prince’ was Eliab, son of 
Helon (Nu 1%* 27). Gaddiel, son of Sodi, repre- 
sented Zeb. among the spies (Nu 13”). At Shittim, 
after the camp had been devastated by the plague, 
the warriors of Zeb. are given at 60,500 (Nu 26%). 
Elizaphan, son of Parnach, acted with the repre- 
sentatives of the other tribes in the division of the 
land (Nu 34”). At Shechem, Zeb. the youngest 
son of Leah, and Reuben, who had fallen from 


honour, are placed with the sons of the handmaids, 
over against the other six sons of Rachel and Leah, 
to make equal division of the tribes (Dt 27"). Zeb. 
earned no special distinction either under Moses 
in the wilderness, or under Joshua during the Con- 
quest. In the second division of territory the lot 
of Zeb. came up third (Jos 191°), and there fell to 
him a stretch of country, richly diversified, with 
sylvan vale, fruitful plain, and breezy height. 

The boundaries of Zeb. cannot now be traced 
with any certainty. As described in Jos 19-16 it 
marched with Issachar on the 8., Naphtali on the 
E. and N.E., and Asher on the W. and N.W. 
The eastern boundary probably ran from Tabor, 
along the W. border of Naphtali, as far north as 
Kefr Andn (Hannathon); turning westward, it 
skirted the district of er-Ra@meh, reaching the 
eastern border of Asher down the vale of ‘A bilin, 
in which les Ja/at, which some identify with 
Iphtah-el, or down Wady el-Kurn, further to the 
north (Conder): thence it passed southward to 
the lip of Kishon, opposite Tedd Kaiman (Jokneam). 
We can hardly even guess at the southern bound- 
ary. Chisloth-tabor, or Chesulloth (J/sal), and 
Daberath (Debiirieh) seem to be given to Zeb. in 
v.!’; but in v.* the former, and in 21° the latter, 
are assigned to Issachar. ‘Tabor, possibly the city 
on the mountain, 1 Ch 6% places in the land of 
Zebulun. If Deburich belonged to Issachar, this 
would mean possession of at least part of the 
mountain, perhaps the western and southern 
slopes. If the two tribes shared the mountain, 
this may be alluded to in Dt 33. It is the most 
striking feature in the landscape, and round it 
sacred associations from of old were sure to gather. 
Other identifications proposed are precarious, and, 
if established, would produce a very peculiar border- 
line. Zell Shadiid may be identified with Sarid, 
by the substitution of d for 7. In that case Ma‘lul 
cannot be Marala, as it lies not westward, but a 
little east of north from Tedd Shadid ; and not only 
the change of 7 to /, but also the intrusion of ‘a7 
before damed, must be accounted for. Again, it is 
difficult to conceive the line running from Tell 
Shadid past Iksal to Debtirich, and then doubling 
back upon Yafa, as the identification of this last 
with Japhia would require. The authority for 
locating Gath-hepher at e/-Meshed is very slender, 
and the name, which is of some antiquity, 1s against 
it. The line indicated for the western border of 
Naphtali seems to throw the boundary of Zeb. 
further to the east; so also the identification of 
Nahalal with ‘Ain Mahi. 

The Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49'%), which dates from 
the time of the Judges, or at latest not after 
Solomon, apparently gives Zeb. access to the sea. 
‘Zebulun, towards the strand of the sea he settles, 
he himself towards the strand of the ships, and his 
rear to, or towards, Zidon’ (Dillm.); this is sup- 
ported by Josephus (Ant. v. i. 22; BJ UI. iii. 1). 
The boundaries between the tribes and the land 
held by the Canaanites must have varied from 
time to time, and possibly then Zeb. held an 
approach to the shore, perhaps through the gorge 
of Kishon and along the base of Carmel. But 
the words may mean only that the sea was near 
and easily’ reached; that Zeb. bordered on the 
coast, 7.¢. the coast-lands, and not the sea itself. 
Delitzsch translates, ‘Zebulun, near to the coast of 
the sea shall he dwell, yea he, near to the coast of 
the ships, and his side leans on Zidon.’ The refer- 
ence to Zidon is obscure: Zeb. never approached 
that city. Possibly the name of their chief city is 
given io the rich coast-lands, including Acre, from 
which the Pheenicians were never driven out (Jg 
11), The much later writer in Joshua (P) knows 
nothing of any ‘outgoing’ of the territory to the 
Mediterranean. ‘The way of the sea’ (Is 94), the 
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great highway of commerce from north and east to 
the harbour at Acre, which passed through a large 
part of his land, and brought Zeb. into contact 
with the trade of the world, would itself enable 
him to ‘suck the treasures of the sea’ (Dt 337"). 

In Zeb. four cities were given to the Levites— 
Jokneam, Kartah, Dimnah (Dillm. and others 
read Rimmon), and Nahalal (Jos 21°-%). Of 
these, Kitron (identical with Kartah [see art. KAR- 
TAH]) and Nahalal (probably ‘Ain Mahil) re- 
mained in the hands of the Canaanites, and so 
could not be occupied by the Levites (Jg 1%). In 
1 Ch 677 [Heb. &] only Rimmono (Rummaneh) and 
Tabor are named, the latter corresponding with 
no name in the former list. : 

What is said of the territory of Naphtali 
(see art. NAPHTALI) applies generally to Zeb., 
although the mountains of Naphtali north and 
north-east rise to a much greater height. Jebel 
Kaukab (1850 ft.) is a prominent feature of the 
western landscape, and Jebel es-Sikh, N.W, of 
Nazareth, crowned by Neby Sain, commands one 
of the finest and most comprehensive views in N. 
Palestine. The Plain of Asochis, el-Battauf, is 
not so large as Esdraelon, but is equally rich and 
fruitful. Olive groves flourish in the valleys, 
and most villages have orchards or vineyards, pro- 
tected by cactus hedges. 

Only one judge is mentioned as rising.in Zebu- 
lun, viz. ELON, who judged Israel ten years (Jg 
121-1"), But the tribe seems always to have pro- 
duced men of warlike energy and enterprise. 
‘Marched ... from Zeb. those who carry the 
muster-master’s staff’? (Jg 54; ‘officers who had 
charge of the enumeration and enrolment of troops’ 
[Moore]). Called by Barak to the conflict with 
Sisera (Jg 4°-1°), their patriotic devotion and 
prowess are specially celebrated in Deborah’s song 
(Jg 5-18). Gideon summoned them to the strife 
with Midian (Jg¢ 6°). To David at Hebron came 
from Zeb. 50,000 men of war ‘who were not of 
double heart’ (1 Ch 12%); nor were gifts lacking 
from the produce of well-cultivated land (2b. 12%). 
Under David the headman of the tribe was Ish- 
maiah, son of Obadiah (1 Ch 27!°). In response to 
Hezekiah’s invitation, despite the scofiing of 
others, some from Zeb. humbled themselves and 
went to Jerusalem, where, although not ‘ cleansed 
according to the purification of the sanctuary,’ 
they were welcomed and allowed to eat the pass- 
over (2 Ch 3011-18-19)" Pyoubtless, Zeb. shared 
the fate of Naphtali when, along with other dis- 
tricts, Galilee was carried into captivity by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 K 15%, cf. Is 9'). 

The peasant farmers of Zeb. lent strength to the 
Jewish army in the war of independence, and their 
soil witnessed some of the fiercest encounters. 
Jotapata (Jefat) made a heroic defence against 
the Romans (BJ vit.). Sepphoris became the 
centre of Roman administration in the district 
(Ant. XVII. ii. 1; BJ in. ii. 4). Here for a time 
were the headquarters of the Jewish Rabbis before 
they settled in Tiberias (Jost, Jedentham, ii. 16 ff.). 
Through the territory of Zeb. from the springs at 
Sepphoris to the hill of Hattin, the Crusaders 
marched to their overthrow at the hands of 
Saladin. It is the chief glory of Zeb. that it 
afforded the infant Saviour a safe asylum ; that on 
its breezy uplands, in the free atmosphere of the 
north, His frame grew to maturity, and mind and 
heart were prepared for His mighty task. 

Members of this tribe are called Zebulunites 
(xa, ZaBovlwy, Zabulon, Nu 2627). The title 
sha ‘the Zebulunite,’ is also applied to Elon 
the judge (Jg 12". 12), W. EwIna. 


ZECHARIAH (3993; and a3); Zaxaoud and -las), 
—1. Brother of Ner and uncle of Saul (1 Ch 9°7) 
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one of the ten sons of Jeiel or Jehiel, patriarch 
of Gibeon in Benjamin. He is called Zecher in 
1 Ch 82. 2. A Levite, one of the sons of Korah, 
firstborn son of Meshelemiah (1 Ch 972 26? 14), 
3. A Levite, whose place was among the brethren 
of the second degree under the chief singers 
Heman, Asaph, and Ethan (1 Ch 15%). 4 A 
priest in the time of David (1 Ch 15%), one of the 
seven appointed to blow a trumpet before the ark. 
5. A Levite, of the family of Kohath (1 Ch 24”), 
6. A Levite, of the family of Merari (1 Ch 2611). 
7. Father of Iddo (1 Ch 27”). 8. One of the princes 
of Judah in the days of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 17’). 
9. A Levite, one of the sons of Asaph (2 Ch 20"). 
10. Son of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 217), to whom, with 
his brethren, his father gave large gifts of silver 
and gold, together with certain fenced cities. 
Along with the other sons of the king be was slain 
by his brother Jehoram on his accession to the 
throne. 11. Son of Jehoiada the priest (2 Ch 
24%), After Jehoiada’s death, Joash, who had 
yielded to the evil counsels of his princes, was 
privy to the conspiracy against Zech., because 
he reproved the idolaters and announced God’s 
judgment against them. He was stoned with 
stones at the commandment of the king in the 
court of the house of the Lord. His dying words, 
‘The Lord look upon it and require it,’ were long 
remembered. See also ZACHARIAH. 12. A pro- 
phet, living in the earlier part of Uzziah’s re.cn, 
2.e. before the middle of the 8th cent., about B.C. 
770, who exercised a powerful influence for good 
upon the king (2 Ch 26°). He is described as 
having ‘understanding in the vision of God,’ or 
giving ‘instruction in the fear of God.’ 143. Son 
of Jeroboam II., king of Israel (2 K 1478 15%*). It 
would seem that his father’s death had been sue- 
ceeded by a period of confusion, and probably the 
interval of at least ten years between the father’s 
death and the son’s succession had been spent in 
incessant conflicts between rival claimants. of the 
throne. Jeroboam died in the twenty -seventh 
year of Uzziah, and Zech. succeeded in the thirty- 
eighth year of that monarch’s reign (2 K 155). [t 
may very well be that Zech. was a brave soldier 
and a capable ruler like his father, but all that 
the sacred historian records of him is that, in re- 
spect of character and moral conduct, he followed 
his fathers in evil-doing. He did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord, as his fathers had 
done ; he departed not from the sins of Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat, wherewith he made Israel to sin. 
After a reign of six months he was slain by a con- 
spirator Shallum, who himself survived only one 
month. With Zech. ended the dynasty of Jehu, 
according to the word of the Lord (2 K 10%), ‘thy 
sons of the fourth generation shall sit on the 
throne of Israel.’ 44. A man of high repute in 
Isaiah’s day (Is 8?). When faithful witnesses were 
required to attest a solemn prophetic roll, this 
Zech. was chosen along with Uriah the priest. He 
is described as son of Jeberechiah, and may pos- 
sibly be the same as the Asaphite mentioned in 
2 Ch 29%, as’ Delitzsch suggests (see No. 16). 
Diestel (in Schenkel, v. 130) would identify him 
with the prophet of Uzziah’s time (see No. 42); 
but this cannot be, for the prophet referred to 
evidently died in the earlier years of Uzziah’s 
reign, whereas this Zech. is represented as living 
in the days of Ahaz. Riehm suggests his identifi- 
cation with the father of Hezekiah’s mother (No. 
15). 15. The father of Abi or Abijah, the mother 
of king Hezekiah (2 K 18, 2Ch 29). Murphy 
thinks he may be identified with the prophet 
mentioned in 2 Ch 26°; but this is extremely im- 
probable. 416. A reforming Asaphite under Heze- 
kiah (2 Ch 29%), who took part in the cleansing of 


, | the house of the Lord. 47. Head of a house of the 
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Reubenites (1 Ch 5’), one of the brethren of Beerah, 
who as one of the princes of the Reubenites was 
taken away captive into Assyria by Tiglath- 
pileser in the days of Pekah king of Israel, about 
B.C. 734. 48. A Levite, one of the sons of Kohath 
(2 Ch 341°), in the days of Josiah. In the work of 
repairing the temple, about B.C. 620, this Zech. was 
one of the overseers. 19. One of the rulers of the 
temple under Josiah (2 Ch 358). As Hilkiah men- 
tioned immediately before was chief priest, Zech. 
was probably second priest (73799 773, like Zeph- 
aniah in Jer 524, ¥ K 25'8), He is also named in 
1 Es 18 See ZACHARIAS, 1. 20. The prophet. 
See next article. 24, One of the family ot Parosh 
or Phoros, who accompanied Ezra from Babylon to 
Jerusalem in B.C. 458 (Ezr 8°, 1 Es’ 8*), » 22. Son 
of Bebai (Ezr 8"), leader of the twenty-eight sons 
of Bebai who returned to Jerusalem with Ezra. 
23. One of the chief men with whom Ezra con- 
sulted at the river Ahava or Theras near Babylon 
(Ezr 816, See also 1 Es 8). 24 A descendant of 
Elam, one of the people who had taken foreign 
wives, and who undertook under Ezra’s reforma- 
tion to put them away (Ezr 10°). See also 
1 Es 977, 25. One of the descendants of Perez 
(Pharez), son of Judah, whose descendant, 
Athaiah, was one of the heads of the children 
of Judah settled in Jerusalem after the return 
from Babylon (Neh 114). 26. Called the son of the 
Shilonite (Neh 11°), a descendant of Shelah, son of 
Judah, whose descendant, Maaseiah, was one of 
the heads of the children of Judah settled in Jeru- 
salem after the return from the Exile. 27. Son of 
Pashhur, a priest and courtier under Zedekiah, 
whose descendant, Adaiah, was one of the priests 
settled in Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neh 11?*). 
28. An Asaphite, son of Jonathan, who, ‘with 
musical instruments of David, the man of God,’ 
took part with Ezra in giving thanks at the dedi- 
cation of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 12”). 29. A 
priest, one of the blowers of trumpets at the dedi- 
cation of the wall of Jerusalem, who took part 
in that thanksgiving service (Neh 12%). 
J. MACPHERSON. 
ZECHARIAH, BOOK OF.— 


i. The genuine prophecies of Zechariah (chs. 1-8). 

li. The activity and significance of the prophet. 

Literature. 

iii. Chs. 9-14: (1) Contents; (2) Relation of the different 
parts to one another; (3) Date of the various com- 
ponents ; (4) Religious and theological value of these 
chapters. 

Literature. 

i. THE GENUINE PROPHECIES OF ZECHARIAH 
(Cus. 1-8). — The Book of Zechariah includes 
within it passages belonging to very different 
dates and proceeding from different hands. The 
superscriptions that appear in 9} and 12! divide 
the book into two larger parts: (1) chs. 1-8, (2) 
chs. 9-14. 

Yor Zechariah, the contemporary of Haggai, who 
is named in 1, all that has to be taken into account 
is chs. 1-8, which fall into three divisions: (a) 116 
a call to repentance, based upon an allusion to the 
impenitence of the fathers and the consequent 
judgment that overtook them. They and the 
prophets are gone, but God’s word still abides in 
torce.—(6) 17-6 the nocturnal visions of Zecha- 
riah, with an appendix 6°, Jn eight visions, 
which are explained to him on each occasion by 
the angelus interpres, the prophet gives, as it were, 
a compendium of the eschatological hopes that 
animated him. The exposition of these is followed 
up by the direction in 6'°* to him to take of the 
iver and gold brought by the deputies of the 
Babylonian Jews, and to have a crown made for 
the Zenah, i.e. for Zerubbabel. This crown is then 
to be Jaid up in the temple as a memorial of tho.c 
deputies Side by side with Zerubbabel is to be 
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Joshua as priest, and peaceful relations are to 
subsist between the two. Then shall the peoples 
come from far and help to build the temple of 
Jahweh. (The text of this passage has not come 
down to us intact, but has obviously undergone 
revision in order to obscure the ditlerence between 
these hopes and the actual history. By aid of the 
LXX the original text may be reconstructed).— 
(c) Chs. 7. 8. Taking occasion from the question 
addressed to the priests and prophets whether the 
fast-days observed during the Exile were still to be 
kept up, the prophet points to the impending 
Messianic time, for which a moral reformation is 
the indispensable prereyuisite. Then shall the 
fast-days become joyous festivals, when men from 
all peoples shall join themselves to the Jews in their 
pilgrimages to Jahweh, because they have heard 
that God has fixed His dwelling-place with them. 

ii, Tur ACTIVITY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
PropHEeT.—According to 1!+7, Zechariah was a son 
of Berechiah and a grandson of ‘Iddo, the latter of 
whom is mentioned as the head of a priestly family 
which returned from the Exile(Neh 12+). Zechariah 
will thus have been presumably somewhat young 
when he begun his prophetical work amongst his 
people. We are told in 1! that he came forward, 
like Haggai, in the second year of Darius (Hystas- 
pis), but two months later than that prophet ; he 
continued to labour till the 7th month of the fourth 
year (cf. 71). In this way his whole activity would 
appear to have been confined to rather less than 
two years. The political background is the same 
as in Haggai, namely, the violent commotions 
which the accession of Darius produced in the 
north-eastern portion of hisempire. <A feeling of 
profound depression had laid hold of the community 
at Jerusalem ; Jahweh, it was felt, had not yet 
had compassion upon His people, He yet remained 
far from them. Zechariah strives to reanimate the 
hopes of his co-religionists, and to rekindle faith in 
the time of consummation, which will speedily set 
in; and it would appear that he was at least parti- 
ally successful (cf. 7). An indispensable condition 
of the arrival of the Messianic era is the building 
of the temple; for as the commencement of the 
judgment formerly showed itself when the glory of 
valhweh was seen by Ezekiel (ef. ch. 10) to forsake 
the temple, so upon the day when Jahweh once 
more makes His abode with His people all the dis- 
tress of the time shall come to an end; in short, 
this dwelling of Jahweh in the temple is the sine 
qua non of the dawn of the Messianic age (ef. 81”). 
Hence Zechariah, like Haggai, concentrates all his 
energies upon the task of inducing the people to 
undertake the work of building the temple. It is 
from this point of view that one can understand 
Zechariah’s view of the priesthood as the security 
for the coming of the Zemah, 1.e. the Messianic 
King (cf. 3°"), —Zechariah’s endeavour to reanimate 
the hopes of his contemporaries explains also the 
central place which Messianic prophecy occupies in 
his book. The whole of the nocturnal visions turn 
essentially upon the Messianie expectations of the 
time, and in ch. 8 as well he has regard to these, so 
that froin this book we can construct a pretty com- 
plete picture of the Messianic hopes that were then 
entertained. The central figure is the Messianic 
King, whom Zechariah, with reference to Jer 23° 
(33), calls the Zemah and identifies with Zerub- 
babel, although a redactor, who had regard to 
the actually existing relations, has sought to sub- 
stitute the high priest Joshua for Zerubbabel. Jt 
is true, indeed, that even with Zechariah himself 
the high priest holds a highly significant place: 
he represents the community before Jahweh, and 
has at all times free access to Him. Cf. also the 
articles EzRA-NEHEMIAH, HAGGAI, and ZERUB- 
BABEL. 
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In Zechariah, as in Haggai, we note the dis- 
appearance of immediate prophetic inspiration. 
Connected with this is the circumstance that the 
message is communicated to the prophet by the 
aneel of Jahweh (cf. Ezk 40%"), and that his 
visions are no longer the outcome of intuition but 
rather of deliberate reflexion. Hence the angelus 
interpres is a standing figure in them. Side by side 
with the angelus interpres we have the malakh 
Jahweh and the Satan, the latter of whom also is 
thus obviously to be thought of as included among 
the messengers of God. The greater prominence 
thus assumed by angels is the result of the more 
transcendental character to which the idea of God 
has attained: Jahweh is One who is enthroned on 
high above men, and whose dealings with them 
must be through the medium of angels. Here for 
the first time we encounter ha-satan, still indeed 
as an appellative. It is not till 1 Ch 21 that it 
attains the character of a proper name. The Book 
of Job appears, in its idea of the Satan, to occupy 
a position intermediate between these other two. 
See, further, the article SATAN, above, p. 408°. 
—Not without signilicance, perhaps, for further 
development is the conception here met with of 
Sin as an independently existing power. Personi- 
fied as a woman, she is carried off to the land of 
Shinar, 7.c. the land of destruction (cf. 5!"). This 
last designation is considered, indeed, to include 
not only Shinar, but the whole heathen world ; in 
Zechariah, as in Haggai, the way is paved for the 
notion so clearly defined in Daniel of the kingdom 
of God and the kingdoms of the world. Here the 
opposition is not yet sharply marked ; here, partly 
as an after-effect of Deutero-Isaianic ideas, but 
partly also as a consequence of a vivid conscious- 
ness of being the bearers of the true religion 
and of being ‘righteous,’ in contrast with the 
‘ungodly Gentiles’ (cf. 14° 2”), we meet with the 
thought that from all peoples those seeking for 
salvation shall flock to Jerusalem and dwell there, 
and that Jahweh will own them as His people (cf. 
Qift. G20ff-) | 
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lil. CHAPTERS 9-14.—(1) Contents.—Ch. 9 opens 
with the announcement of judgment upon Damas- 
cus, Tyre, Zidon, and the Philistines. Jahweh 
Himself protects Jerusalem and its inhabitants. 
Jerusalem is to be the seat of the Messianic Kine, 
who will enter the city riding upon an ass, the 
animal of peace. For He works not with secular 
resources, but by His word puts an end to the strife 
among the nations. For the sake of the blood 
covenant Jahweh brings back the captives of Zion. 
Judah and Ephraim, together with Zion, are to be 
the weapons wherewith He subdues the sons of 
Javan. ‘Then will Jahweh feed His people like a 
flock in His land which is so good and fair.—A fter 
a short interlude, in which the Israelites are called 
on to ask rain from Jahweh, instead of turmine to 
teraphim and soothsayers (10'?), comes 108113: 
Jahweh threatens the shepherds and the goats; 
Te removes them, and native leaders put them. 
selves at the head of Judah, which with Jahweh’s 
help overcomes those that ride upon horses. But 
Jahweh will have pity on the house of Joseph and 
will bring them back, so that they shall be His as 
if He had never cast them off. From Egypt and 
Assyria He will bring them back to Gilead and the 


Lebanon district, but the land will not suffice for 
them, Jahweh will be their strength, and in His 
name shall they boast. But the cedars of Lebanon 
and the oaks of Bashan shall howl because the 
forest is destroyed, the shepherds bewail the loss 
of pasturage, the lions roar because the glory of 
the Jordan Valley is gone. — In 11+ we have a 
narrative of what has occurred in recent times ; 
the prophet is to put the contents of his preaching 
in pictorial form, as it were, before the eye: He 
receives the commission to take the place of the 
worthless shepherds in feeding the sheep. He took 
the two staves ‘Graciousness’ and ‘ Union,’ in order 
to represent in a way the principles by which he 
meant to be guided. In like manner he cut off the 
three shepherds in one month. Butsoon he became 
disgusted with the sheep, and they abhorred him. 
Therefore he broke the two staves, and now received 
the commission to act the part of a foolish shepherd, 
for such an one Jahweh is to set over them by way 
of punishment. The conclusion of this threatening 
of 1127 is supplied by 137°: Jahweh will smite the 
shepherd, so that the sheep shall be scattered.— 
12'-13° form a whole: the heathen, and with them 
Judah, besiege Jerusalem, but from Judah judg- 
ment goes furth upon the heathen, while Jerusalem 
itself remains peacefully in its place. Jahweh has 
at first helped the Judahites, that the pride of the 
house of David and of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
might not become too great. Then Jahweh pro- 
tects Jerusalem, the heathen who are moving 
against her are destroyed by Him. Then shall 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem look back to him 
whom they onee pierced, and they lament over 
him as one does over an only son.* Then Jahweh 
opens for the house of David and its inhabitants 
a fountain for purilication, then He roots out tae 
names of the idols, and destroys the prophets, and 
expels the spirit of uncleanness out of the land. — 
Ch. 14 begins once more with a reference to an 
attack by the nations upon Jerusalem ; the city is 
taken, the houses destroyed, half of the inhabit- 
ants go into captivity. hen Jahweh appears for 
her defence, treads upon the Mt. of Olives, which 
divides under His feet, and the other half of the 
inhabitants make their escape through the new 
valley thus formed. There is no more interchange 
of light and darkness, of heat and cold, but one 
day. Living waters flow from Jerusalem eastwards 
and westwards. Jahweh rules as king over the 
whole earth. The flesh of the peoples who fight 
against Jerusalem shall moulder away while they 
are yet alive, but the remnant shall all come to 
Jerusalem to worship Jahweh and to keep the 
Feast of Tabernacles. 

(2) Relation of the different parts to one another. 
—In seeking to answer this question, the cireum- 
stance must be kept in mind that in these chapters 
events are frequentty described not in their actual 
chronological order, but the final result emerges 
first, and the description follows of the way in 
which God brings about this result. Taking this 
into account, it will be seen that there is no occa- 
sion, with Rubinkam, to separate 91! from vv. ; 
the latter verses supply an account of the incidents 
that precede the advent of the peaceful King. On 
the other hand, 10? has a very loose connexion 
with ch. 9. 10°** might be from the same hand as 
ch. 9; in the latter there was only a passing allu- 
sion to the return of the captives, in 10** this has 
the central place; as in 9" Syria is the subject of 
Divine judgment, so here it is x, which in late 
Hebrew stands for Syria. 

It is very questionable, however, whether 11427 
and 157 are from the’same hand as chs. 9 and 10. 
No decisive grounds can be alleged in favour of 

* For the text of this passage, and the use made of it in Jp 
1937, see art. QuoraTions, p. 184%, 
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identity of authorship; on the contrary, there is a 
marked diversity in so far as it is only at 11", 
which has its continuation in 137%, that the outlook 
into the future begins. —Ch. 12 is not, as Cornill 
(Hinlettung*, p. 203) maintains, the necessary com- 
plement of 114% ; in fact, the striking difference of 
diction makes it impossible to ascribe both chapters 
to the same hand. Seeing, further, that ch. 13 is 
undoubtedly closely bound up with ch. 12, a material 
objection to Cornill’s opinion emerges. In ch. 13 
the writer holds in abhorrence those who make a 
public claim to be prophets; Jahweh will make an 
end of such, just as He sweeps idolatry and the 
spirit of uncleanness out of the land. On the other 
hand, in 114% the prophet in his experiences is to 
represent in a way the conduct of the people, and 
the ‘Canaanites (traffickers) of the flock’ [reading 
j8sa w3y32 for ‘7 :3y, 2], who watch his conduct, are 
to recognize that it is the word of Jahweh that de- 
termines his action. We cannot assent to Rubin- 
kam’s separation of 13'° from ch. 12, which is 
justified neither by the language nor the contents} 
the features in the picture of the last days men- 
tioned in 13* complete tie picture of ch. 12. 

On the other hand, ch. 14 must certainly be 
assigned to another pen than 121-13. According 
to ca. 12, the destructive judgment is executed 
upon the heathen before Jerusalem, while the city 
itself stands fast ; but, according to ch. 14, Jeru- 
salem is captured by the heathen, the houses 
destroyed, ete. According to 13, a fountain is 
opened for the house of David and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem for the purpose of purification, where- 
as the fountain of 14° obviously serves different 
ends altogether. As little can we think of a con- 
nexion ot ch. 14 with chs. 9 and 10, as is plain 
from the opposition between 144 and 9”, 

The result of our examination is that we have 
the following independent pieces: (i.) 9. (10!) 
IDES 2 (erg) STIG (cin) ES Boe Vinay) elie 
14. ‘i 

(3) Date of the various components.—(i.) 9. (102*) 
10°%-11°. Of decisive weight for fixing the date is 
915, where the 1: 32 (‘sons of Greece’) are named 
as the principal enemies of the people of Jahweh. 
The place here assigned to the Greeks carries us 
to the time subsequent to Alexander the Great. 
This conclusion is not opposed by 10!, where 
Asshur and Egypt are mentioned, for, as was noted 
above, 2% became in later days a name for Syria. 
It is from this same point of view that 94 becomes 
for the first time intelligible: the word of Jahweh 
is directed against the land of Hadrach and Damas- 
cus, 7.e. against the empire of the Seleucids. Thus 
also we understand certain other features in the 
picture of the future: the gracious favour shown 
to Ephraim and the turning again of her captivity, 
as well as her reunion with Judah, all this has 
come, since the time of Ezekiel, to be a fixed point 
in the eschatology of the prophets. The figure of 
the Messianic King is not opposed to the above 
date, for it is only an apparent identity that sub- 
sists between 9!" and Is 9?" 114. As a matter of 
fact, this King is quite passive, His form almost 
disappears, to make room for that of a homo spuri- 
tualis. Characteristic of the same period are pas- 
sages like 9%, where the return to Jahweh finds 
expression partly in the observance of Levitical 
laws about food, a notion utterly impossible in the 
pre-exilic period. A more precise dating for these 
chapters is unattainable, on account of a lack of 
clear allusions to the historical situation. 

(ii.) 11427 137°. This section contains allusions 
to certain contemporary occurrences, but they are 
unintelligible to us, partly owing to the probably 
defective text that has come down to us, but 
partly also to our very inadequate information 
regarding considerable periods of the post-exilic 
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history, This alone may be regarded as beyond 
doubt, that we are pointed to a time after the 
Exile : what is said in 11'% about the shepherds, 
as well as the similar expressions in y.°, can be 
understood only in the light of their dependence 
on Ezk 34. The shepherds are to be under- 
stood as the native authorities, especially the 
high priest. It is of the latter that we must 
understand the ‘y5 of 11!7 and the ‘ny=y._ 723 of 137,— 
he is, as it were, Jahweh’s companion; j7°3p and 
j#729 (11°) must be foreign rulers, who are hence 
fittingly called Nya ~3y3p (114), Wellhausen is 
inclined to see in 114" a reflexion of the incidents 
in the last decade before the outbreak of the Mac- 
cabean revolt, which witnessed rapid and violent 
changes of the high priesthood. 

(ili.) 12'- 13° bears, throughout, the post - exilic 
stamp. (a) The campaign of the heathen against 
Jerusalem is dependent upon Ezk38f. ‘The thought 
that Jahweh in the first instance helps Judah, lest 
Jerusalem may exalt herself yet more, cannot be 
properly understood at any period earlier than that 
at which Jerusalem had become the rallying-point 
for the Diaspora of the whole Jewish world, and 
when the glory of the city and her temple was 
reflected also upon her rulers and her inhabitants. 
—(b) 13', too, pomts to dependence on Ezekiel, 
although his viewpoint has been transformed under 
the influence of notions of the Levitical period, us 
these find expression in the custom described in Nu 
19.—(c) We are pointed to the later post-exilic 
period by the juxtaposition of Wa m2 and 12 m3 
(12), which would have been an impossibility in 
pre -exilic times. And the whole description in 
12 carries us to a time after the Exile.—(d) A 
late date is also indicated by tie hostility breathed 
in 13°: against prophecy, 7.c. against those who 
come forward publicly, clothed in a hairy mantle. 
The place of these had been taken by anonymous 
and pseudonymous prophetical authorship. Our 
chapters lie upon the line of development, whose 
culmination is indicated in views like those ex- 
pressed in 1 Mac 4% 977 144, cf. Sanhed. 11a. 

(iv.) Ch. 14 likewise belongs to later post-exilic 
times. (a) This chapter also is dependent on Ezk 
38f. Itis true that the thought of the latter is 
transformed in quite a peculiar fashion, without 
our being able to recognize the motive for the 
change, but this cannot prevent our admitting the 
dependence which is unmistakably present in 145%, 
—(b) In 14"! we are probably carried to the period 
after Malachi, for this verse is dependent on Mal 
3°; it is probable, moreover, that v.® is in conscious 
opposition to Mal 1"%—(c) It is only during the 
later post-exilie period, when the Jewish Diaspora 
went on pilgrimage to Jerusalem from all parts of 
the world to hold the festivals, that we can under- 
stand the thought expressed here (v.'°) that the 
converted heathen proclaim their conversion by 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to keep the Feast of 
Tabernacles. —(d@) It is only during the same period 
that tae notion of holiness expressed in vy.” is in- 
telligible, a notion which once more shows the 
influence of Ezekiel. 

(4) Religious and theological value of there 
chapters.—We stand no longer upon the ground of 
prophecy properly so called, but of anonymous 
eschatological writing. Certain stereotyped feat- 
ures of eschatology recur. The writers are very 
strongly influenced by ancient prophecy ; for the 
most part by its religious rather than by its ethical 
contents. Ethical features indeed recede far be- 
hind religious, Very marked is the influence of 
the Levitical period. The Messianic King still ap- 
pears, it is true. in 9%-, but He is a comparatively 
otiose figure which might be left out without 
damaging the connexion. He is no longer the 
leader in the conflict against enemies, but exclu- 
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sively Prince of Peace, with an extremely passive 


character. The conception of the final Ning had 
at this time assumed a pale cast, that it might be 
able to take on other colours, namely those of the 


priest and the prophet.—Highly significant is the | 


conception of the Kingdom of God as embracing 
the whole world. Jahweh is King over all the earth, 
and, as He is one, His worship is also one (ef. 14"). 
But this universalism has a strong Levitical colour- 
ing, as is shown especially by the closing verses 
of ch. 14 with their weighty emphasis upon the 
purity of the theocracy. The ordering of every- 
thing on the basis of the dominion of holiness, in 
other words the supremacy of the Law,—this is 
the end of the process of development. 

Eckardt, it is true, maintains that the spiritual 
uniqueness of Deutero- Zechariah consists in the 
freedom with which he extends the theocratic 
universalism over the whole religious situation of 
his time. From passages like 14° 13? 9! Eckardt 
draws the conclusion that, according to Deutero- 
Zechariah, the heathen world unconsciously wor- 
ships Jahweh in the person of its own gods, that 
in its ceaseless gropings and strivings it seeks 
Him without any clear notion of what it is doing. 
Deutero-Zechariah, he holds, goes beyond Mal 1 
and Is 263; for while Malachi exhibits a view 
which, carried to its logical conclusion, must end 
in syncretism and indifierentism, and while Is 26", 
on the other hand, shows a_ large-heartedness 
which might readily be abused to cover cowardly 
subservience and denial of the truth, Deutero- 
Zechariah in his universalism has avoided these 
errors. So far from seeing in idolatry only a 
readily excusable error in calculation, he considers 
that heathenism must be overcome in the most 
terrible conflict. Eckardt admits that the views 
of Deutero-Zechariah have a Levitical tinge, but 
urges that his universalism is not brought to a 
stand by the wall of the Law, but breaks through 
it whenever it presents itself as an obstacle. Ch. 
14, it is true, lays great stress upon Levitical 
purity, but it is clear from the context, especially 
from the closing words of v.*!, that for the writer 
the building up of the Kingdom of God culminates 
in piety of soul, just as the Levitical purity of the 
last days passes over into inward purity. Nay, 
from 14, where he renders nsvo by ‘sin-offering,’ 
Eckardt draws the conclusion that the particular- 
istic narrow-mindedness of the laws about atone- 
ment is then to be overcome by the universalism 
of Divine grace, for there shall be a hattath even 
for the peoples who detiantly refuse to join in the 
prescribed pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

An accurate unprejudiced exegesis, however, 
shows these contentions of Eckardt to be irrecon- 
cilable with the text. In view of the condition of 
things described in 142° 8, how ean the statement 
that there shall be no more a Canaanite in the house 
of Jahweh be made to justify the inference that 
‘the building up of the Kingdom of God shall be 
founded on piety of soul’? Or how ean 149 
‘Jahweh’s name shall be one’ give rise to the 
notion that at present Jahweh is worshipped 
under a variety of names? In any case no support 
to this notion is given by 9!, which cannot mean 
that the eyes of the heathen world are turned 
towards Jahweh. 97 alone would suffice to turn 
the scale against Eckardt, for in this verse the 
conversion of the Philistines is to evidence itself 
(1) by their eating no more of e’6w\dOura, and (2) 
by their submitting to the Levitical laws about 
food, ‘for Jahweh removes the abomination be- 
tween their tecth.’ It is beyond question also that 
in 9’ we have not a promise, in contrast with Dt 
237, but a threatening, as the context shows. 
Eckardt’s view is thus shown to be untenable on 
exegetical grounds. 
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ZECHER (721).—A son of Jehiel the ‘father’ 
of Gibeon, 1 Ch 8*! (B Zaxotp, A Zaxxovp, Lue. 
Zexpi); called in 9* Zechariah. 


ZECHRIAS (B Zexplas, A ‘Efeoias, AV Ezcrias), 
1 Es 8!.—Azariah, a priest in the line of Ezra, Ezr 7}. 


ZEDAD (77s [the name occurs only with > locale, 
a17s]).—One of the points mentioned in defining 
the Northern border of the Promised Land in 
Nu 348, and again in Ezekiel’s ideal picture, Ezk 
47, The reading is uncertain, the Sam. having 
in Numbers as; LXX in Numbers, B and Luc. 
Lapddax, A Dadddax, F Yaddax; in Ezekiel, BA 
Veddauud. If the reading 77s is followed, the site is 
unknown; for, as Dillmann points out, the Sadad, 
on the road from Riblah to Karyaten (accepted by 
Wetzstein, Miihlau, Furrer, ef al.), is much too far 
to the east and north. If we read ws, as we should 
probably do, the place may perhaps be identified 
(so van Kasteren, RB, 1895, p. 30) with Ahirbet 
Serdda, N. of Abil, E. of Merj ‘Ajan, towards 
Hermon. 


ZEDEKIAH (:n:pry, a:p7y only in 1 K 22", Jer 
2772 281 29% ‘righteousness of J”’; LNX Tedexcd, 
Dedexias, LVedextcov; Vulg. Sedecias).—1. Son of 
Chenaanah, and one of Ahab’s four hundred court 
prophets -(l KK) 221* 24.20) 9 i Gh. 185 ~ 33) 55 Wiben 
Jehoshaphat demanded that a prophet of J” should 
be consulted about the proposed expedition to 
Ramoth-gilead, Zedekiah came forward in that 
character in order to forestall Micaiah ben-Imlah. 
He produced horns of iron and apparently pre- 
sented them to Ahab as from J”, with a Divine 
commission: ‘Thus saith the Lorp, With these 
shalt thou push the Syrians, until they be con- 
sumed.” He maintained his attitude in the pres- 
ence of Micaiah, and ventured to insinuate a 
doubt as to the source of the inspiration of the 
latter : ‘ Which way went the spirit of the Lorp 
from me to speak unto thee?’ The sharp retort 
in which Micaiah reattirmed the coming defeat of 
Israel does not seem to have weakened the infatua- 
tion of the two kings. The lying spirit prevailed. 

Josephus (Ant. vit. xv. 4) embellishes this story, and trans- 
poses the incidents of it. He puts a speech to Ahab into 
Zedekiah’s mouth, in which he tries to prove Micaiah to be a 
false prophet because of his disagreement with Elijah as to the 
pluce of Ahab’s future death, and concludes by proposing a 
practical test: ‘When struck by me, let him injure my hand 
as Jadaos dried up the right hand of king Jeroboam when he 
wished to arrest him.’ Zedekiah then smites Micaiah, and as 


nothing happens to him, Ahab is convinced. The incident of 
the iron horns follows. 


2. A prophet, one of the captives deperted to 
Babylon with Jehoiachin. He and another, named 


Ahab, are denounced by Jeremiah (292-3) for gross 
immorality as well as for falsely prophesying a 
speedy restoration from Babylon. It was probabl 

their action as political agitators that brought 
on them the cruel punishment of being roasted 
in the fire by order of Nebuchadrezzar. 
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prophesied that their fate would be proverbial. 
Zedekiah was son of MAASEIAH, who is probably 
to be identitied with the priest whose son, ‘ the 
second priest’ Zephaniah, was put to death at 
Riblah by Nebuchadrezzar (2 K 25!8#). 3. Son of 
Hananiah, one of the princes in the reign of 
Jehoiakim (Jer 36!2). 

4 The last king of Judah (SEDEKIAS in 1 Es 
1%, Bar 18). He was the youngest son of Josiah 
and full brother of Jehoahaz (2 K 23%! 248; 
in Jos. Ant. X. vii. 2, ‘Jehoiakim’ is a blunder 
for ‘Jehoahaz’). In 1Ch 3” his name pre- 
cedes that cf SHALLUM or JEHOAHAZ, perhaps 
on account of the latter’s insignificance, while in 
the following verse and in 2 Ch 36” he is repre- 
sented as son of Jehoiakim, perhaps as having 
been his successor. These variations are in- 
structive as showing the degree of inaccuracy 
which may exist in biblical genealogies. The 
direct account of this reign is contained in 2 K 
Da at dene 39! roe, 2Ch 360)  Consider- 
able light is also thrown on this period by the 
prophetical writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
especially the narrative portions of Jeremiah which 
are here enumerated in their chronological order : 
chs. 24. 27. (Gr. 34.) 28. (35.) 29. (36.) 21. 37. (44) 
Sa (al) dd, (40:) 3922428 (461518) 32. (39.) 83, (40:) 
39114 (461%). There is, in fact, more contemporary 
material available for the construction of the 
history of this reign than of that of any other 
Hebrew monarch; yet there are few of which 
there is so little definite to record. 

Zedekiah’s eleven years’ occupancy of the throne 
was but the last sigh of the expiring Davidie 
dynasty, one episode in the struggle of Egypt and 
Babylon for the mastery. The king himself was a 
weak man in a false position. As a private citizen 
he might have had an inoffensive and respectable 
career, for he was of an amiable disposition and 
religiously inclined, but in the Davidie vine he 
was ‘no strong rod to be a sceptre to rule’ (Ezk 
1914). Josephus in one passage (Ant. X. vil. 5) 
eredits him with xpyorérys Kal dixacoctyvn. This is 
sufficiently evidenced in his dealings with Jere- 
miah. On two occasions we read of formal depu- 
tations from the king to the prophet (Jer 21! 37°), 
‘Inquire, I pray thee, of the LorD for us,’ ‘ Pray 
now unto the LorD our God for us’; and when this 
State recognition was no longer possible, Zedekiah 
proved the sincerity of his own personal con- 
victions in secret consultations (Jer 3717 381%). It is 
noteworthy, too, that the only occasions on which 
we read of Zedekiah’s exerting his authority are 
when he mitigated the rigour of Jeremiah’s im- 
prisonment (3774) and sanctioned his deliverance 
from the miry dungeon (38!%), see also Jer 381%; 
and so it was promised to him, in marked contrast 
with the fate of Jehoiakim (Jer 22'*!¥), that he 
should die in peace and be buried as a king (Jer 
344-5), Jeremiah, in fact, never adopts a harsh 
tone when speaking of him. Others also felt the 
same personal attraction. They looked back on 
him as ‘the breath of our nostrils, the anointed of 
the Lord... of whom we said, Under his shadow 
we shall live among the nations’ (La 4”). On the 
other hand, Ezekiel, whose moral and_ political 
judgment was uninfluenced by personal contact 
with the king, speaks of Zedekiah in terms of un- 
qualified censure. He is the ‘deadly wounded 
wicked one.’ The prophetic sentence of deposition 
anticipates the act of man (Ezk 21”). Ezekiel, 
in fact, is at one with the pro-Egyptian party im 
regarding Jehoiachin as de jure king. He dates 
his visions not by the years of Zedekiah’s reign, 
but by those of king Jehoiachin’s captivity. On 
other grounds it is difficult to avoid feeling sym- 
pathy with the pro-Egyptian party in Jerusalem. 
In comparison, indeed, with the exiles in Babylon, 


they were as bad figs, ‘very bad, that cannot be 
eaten, they are so bad’ (Jer 24, see also Ezk 54 
1115-18 14% 22. 3374-26), but their patriotism was 
sincere if perverted, while Zedekiah’s throne rested 
upon a renunciation of national ambitions. This 
is clearly marked in the words of Ezekiel (17}*1*), 
‘The king of Babylon . . . took of the seed royal 
and made a covenant with him ; hé also brought 
him under an oath, and took away the mighty of 
the land: that the kingdom might be base, that 
it might not lift itself up, but that by keeping of 
his covenant it might stand.’ In other words, it 
was Nebuchadrezzar’s policy to reduce the Jewish 
nation to impotence and at the same time attach 
it to himself by motives of self-interest, and thus 
control the powerful fortress of Jerusalem. Jose- 
phus (An#. X. vii. 1) gives the terms of the oath 
under which Zedekiah was brought: ‘That he 
would surely guard the country for him, and 
neither make any political changes nor favour the 
Egyptians.’ Accordingly, the hopes of the national 
party centred round Jehoiachin, whom they hoped 
to restore to the throne (Jer 284). Zedekiah’s dis- 
loyalty, therefore, was directly against his own 
personal interests ; but he was quite passive in the 
hands of the man or faction that happened to be 
nearest to him at the time; as Josephus says (An¢é. 
X. vil. 2), ‘As long as he heard the prophet speak- 
ing these things, he believed him and agreed to 
everything as true, and believed that it would be 
to his advantage; but then his friends used to 
corrupt him and draw him away from the sug- 
gestions of the prophet to whatever course they 
wished.’ We have here an echo of the taunt-song 
which Jeremiah (38?*) puts into the mouth of the 
women of the royal harem: ‘Thy familiar friends 
have set thee on, and have prevailed over thee: 
now that thy feet are sunk in the mire, they are 
turned away back.’ ‘The princes’ to whom allu- 
sion is here made, seem in this reign to have 
usurped most of the executive power. ‘They tried 
and sentenced Jeremiah on a charge of desertion 
(Jer 3744). They reduced the king to abject terror 
(377 38). There was truth as well as pathos in the 
words with which he surrendered his best friend 
to them: ‘The king is not he that can do any- 
thing against you’ (38°). In a ruler such weakness 
is the greatest crime, and in the case of Zedekiah 
it was aggravated by the fact that ‘the princes’ 
for the most part belonged to the pro-Egyptian 
party to which Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Jos. Ant. 
X. vii. 2) were opposed, and which encouraged the 
idolatrous reaction which followed on the death of 
Josiah. That reaction was now in full force (see 
Ezk 8 and 11). And yet it is not so much for 
abetting false or irregular worship that the pro- 
phets condemn Zedekiah as for breach of faith. 
The oath of fealty which he made to Nebuchad- 
rezzar struck men as being of a peculiarly binding 
nature. He ‘made him swear by God’ (2 Ch 36'%) 
and place his hand under his thigh (Ezk 173). 
The lofty and stern morality of the Hebrew pro- 
phets did not palliate Zedekiah’s subsequent viola- 
tion of this solemn promise on the ground that it 
had been made to a heathen. On the contrary, 
‘Thus saith the Lord God: As I live, surely mine 
oath that he hath despised, and ay covenant that 
he hath broken, I will even bring it upon his own 
head’ (Ezk 17). The new name Zedekiah which 
he now received in place of Mattaniah, in token of 
vassalage, very possibly has reference to the right- 
eousness of J” which was appealed to on this 
oveasion ; and this again may well be ‘ the cireum- 
stantial origin’ of the Messianic aspirations after 
the Shoot of the Davidie stock whose name is ‘J” 
is our righteousness’ (Jer 23°: °). 

It is difficult to say how long Zedekiah remained 
negatively loyal to the Chaldwans, but in his fourth 
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year (B.C. 599) his allegiance was so far question- 
able that the rulers of Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, 
and Sidon (Jer 272), incited thereto by their pro- 
phets and diviners, were emboldened to send 
enyoys to Jerusalem in order to induce Zedekiah 
to join a league for the purpose of throwing off the 
Babylonian yoke. The prophets and diviners of 
Israel, too, both in Jerusalem and Babylon, were 
fomenting a similar agitation, uttering definite 
predictions that ‘shortly’ (Jer 271%), ‘within two 
full years’ (Jer 28°), would all the vessels of the 
Lorv’s house and Jeconiah himself be restored 
to their native land. The silver vessels which 
Zedekiah is said (Bar 18) to have made to take the 
place of the gold ones served to emphasize the 
national humiliation. It seems to us unaccount- 
able that the peoples of Syria could have had such 
provincial imaginations, so little sense of pro- 
portion, as to expect the speedy fall of the empire 
of Nebuchadrezzar. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the rise of Chaldaa was of 
very recent date, the sudden collapse of Nineveh 
must have made anything seem possible, and 
beliet in the inexhaustible resources of Egypt was 
a tradition in the East. The prestige of centuries 
dies hard. In opposition to such men as Hananiah 
and Shemaiah at Jerusalem (Jer 28! 29%), and 
Ahab and Zedekiah at Babylon (Jer 29%), Jere- 
miah as chief prophet of the pro-Chaldzean party 
declared that resistance tc Nebuchadrezzar was 
premature, futile, and suicidal, since supremacy 
1ad been assured by God to Babylon for 70 years. 

With characteristic energy Nebuchadrezzar at 
once set about crushing the incipient revolt. He 
made examples of the agitators at Babylon, 
‘roasting them in the fire’ (Jer 29"), and at the 
same time apparently sent to demand explana- 
tions from his vassal at Jerusalem. It is possible 
that the mission of Elasah and Gemariah (Jer 29°) 
to Babylon should be referred to this date ; in any 
case Zedekiah’s personal attendance was required, 
and he journeyed to Babylon before the close of 
his fourth year, accompanied by a leading member 
of the pro-Chaldzan party, Seraiah (Jer 51°). 
There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
protests of loyalty which Zedekiah doubtless made 
at this time. He had, in fact, everything to lose 
by the defeat of Chaldiea, but he counted for 
nothing in the struggle of factions at Jerusalem, 
which continued as before, intense, sordid, mono- 
tonous. In his fifth year Ezekiel (12 4**) sees the 
fate of Jerusalem to be inevitable. The dominant 
party had an infatuated confidence in the im- 
pregnability of their fortress, ‘This city is the 
caldron, and we be the flesh’ (Ezk 11%); and as it 
was hopeless to expect any help from the exiles in 
Babylon, these latter—the real depositaries of the 
Messianic hope—came to be regarded as outcasts : 
‘Get you far from the Lord ; unto us is this land 
given for a possession’ (Ezk 11). This was the 
state of feeling in Jerusalem in the sixth year of 
the reign. 

Psammetichus Il., who died in 589, was succeeded 
on the throne of Egypt by his brother Apries 
(Uahibri), and Zedekiah was induced to ‘send his 
ambassadors into Egypt that they might give him 
horses and much people’ (Ezk 17”). Edom, Moab 
and Philistia now held back, but Judah committed 
itself to an alliance with Tyre (Ezk 267 2918) 
Ammon, and Egypt against Babylon. This took 
place, according to Josephus (An¢. X. vii. 3), at the 
close of Zedekialh’s eighth year ; but the prophecy 
of Ezekiel (21) in which reference is made to it 
seems to be dated (20') in his seventh year. In 
any case it was not until his ninth year, the tenth 
day of the tenth month, that the Chaldean army 
actually invested Jerusalem. The delay is easily 


accounted for. At the time when war was actually 


declared, Nebuchadrezzar was probably engaged 
in reducing Elam or Susiana (Jer 49°4*"), and when 
he did turn his attention to the Egyptian coalition 
he was uncertain whether he should first attack 
Ammon or Judah (Ezk 21"), Finally, he estab- 
lished himself at Riblah, whence he despatched 
expeditions against Tyre and Jerusalem respec- 
tively. The division sent against Zedekiah, before 
settling down around the capital, reduced the 
smaller fortresses of Judah; Lachish and Azekah 
alone held out (Jer 34”). It was a day never to be 
forgotten (2 K 251, Jer 391 524, Ezk 24°, Zec 8"). 
Some, the king himself included, at last recognized 
the fact that deliverance from this danger would 
he a miracle comparable to one of the Lorp’s 
wondrous works of old time (Jer 21°). The general 
alarm, indeed, was such as to cause a religious 
revival, one feature of which was a renewal, with 
the patriarchal ceremonial (Jer 34° 1%), of the 
covenant, and in particular a solemn engagement 
was made by all the people that they would in 
future observe the law as to the manumission of 
slaves (Ex 21", Dt 15”). Their zeal for this enact- 
ment may have been quickened by a desire to 
increase the number of defenders of the city. 

Meanwhile the Egyptian army, commanded by 
Apries in person, was advancing from the south to 
the relief of his ally (Jos. Ant. X. vii. 3), and 
captured Gaza, and compelled the Chaldeans to 
raise the siege of Jerusalem. Josephus (/.c.) states 
that the two armies met in a pitched battle, and 
that the Egyptians were put to flight and driven 
out of all Syria. From Jer 37’ we should infer 
no more than that Pharaoh was forced to retreat to 
his own land. The Chaldzean army had no sooner 
withdrawn than the base people of Jerusalem 
broke faith with their slaves and reduced them to 
bondage again—a step which called forth an in- 
dignant protest from the prophet (Jer 34%), 
Meanwhile there were constant desertions to the 
Chaldean army (Jer 37% 381% 39° 52°), caused at 
least in some measure by the predictions of Jere- 
miah. The burden of his utterances during the 
siege was that the city and all its contents was 
doomed, but that individual deserters would save 
their own lives (21° 387-17). We cannot wonder 
then that the anti-Chaldzean party regarded him 
as a dangerous traitor (384), and viewed with sus- 
picion his relations with the king. In fact, after 
he had been sentenced to imprisonment, Zedekiah 
could only see him by stealth (3717 38!°). 

The relieving force having been completely re- 
pulsed, the besiegers once more closed round the 
doomed city. Josephus displayed a true historical 
spirit in deseribing the siege in the light of his 
own experiences. It must have been an almost 
exact counterpart, in the desperate courage and 
the horrors of it, to the siege under Titus. There 
were the same circles of ferts to keep the blockade, 
the battering-rams against the gates, the ‘mounts’ 
built high to overtop the city walls (2 K 25}, Jer 
324, Ezk 4° 1717 21% 268-9), while the besieged 
strained all their powers of mind and body to 
erect counter works, destroying even the royal 
palace to find building material (Jer 334). But 
deadlier than the missiles of the Chaldeans were 
the pestilence and the famine (Jer 21% 7- 9 3236 3417 
38” 9 La 5, Ezk 51-16-17, Bar 2%), with the 
supreme horror of cannibalism (Jer 199, La 219-22 
4, Ezk 5"). The city yielded at last to famine 
(Jer 52%), and on the ninth day of the fourth month, 
in, the eleventh year of Zedekiah’s reign, about 
midnight the six generals who had been conducting 
the siege entered through a breach and sat in grim 
state in the middle temple gate (Jer 39° ; Jos. Ant. 
X. vili. 2; ef. Ezk 92). 

In the confusion that followed, Zedekiah with 
his household and most of the surviving defenders 
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of the city broke through the cordon of the be- 
siegers ; they were betrayed, however, by some of 
the deserters, and had only succeeded in reaching 
the plains of Jericho when they were overtaken. 
The unfortunate king was conveyed to Riblah 
to the presence of Nebuchadrezzar, who ‘spake 
with him of judgment,’ taxing him, according to 
Josephus, with perjury and ingratitude. With 
a retinement of cruelty his eyes were put out, 
but not until he had seen the slaughter of his 
children. 

Josephus calls attention to the remarkable manner in which 
the fate of Zedekiah fulfilled two apparently discrepant pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel respectively. ‘Thine eyes 
shall behold the eyes of the king of Babylon, and he shall speak 
with thee mouth to mouth, and thou shalt go to Babylon’ 
(Jer 348), and ‘I will bring him to Babylon, to the land of the 
Chaldeans ; yet shall he not see it, though he shall die there’ 
(Ezk 1213), 

In all probability, Zedekiah did not long survive 
his misfortunes. We hear no more of him. The 
hope of Israel heneeforth centres round the more 
innocent captive, his nephew Jeconiah (2 K 257), 

5. A ‘prince’ who ‘sealed unto the covenant’ at 
Nehemiah’s reformation (Neh 10!). 


N. J. D. WHITE. 
ZEEB.—See OREB. 


ZELA(H).— A Benjamite city, Jos 18% (yby, 
LXX om.), where was the family burying-place 
of Saul (28 214 ydy [here RV needlessly confuses 
by writing Zelah], LXAX év ry wdevpd [taking it for 
yrs ‘side’]). Its site has not been discovered. 


ZELEK (pby).—An Ammonite, one of David’s 
heroes, 2S 23°7(B ‘Edeé, A ZBreyi, Luc. Zadadd)= 
1 Ch 11°9 (B Sédn, A DéAAgK). 


ZELOPHEHAD (1725s).—A Manassite who dicd 
during the wilderness journeyings, leaving no 
male issue. His five daughters successfully as- 
serted their claim to the inlfcritance of their 
father (Nu 26% 271-7 367-12, Jos 17°, 1 Ch 7%). See 
vol. ii. pp. 129° and 341. The LXX readings are: 
B Yodraaé except in 1 Ch 7” Zargadd; A Dadradd 
except in Jos 17° Zadgadé (bis). 


ZELZAH.—In 18 10? Samuel tells Saul: ‘When 
thou art departed from me to-day, then thou shalt 
find two men by Rachel’s sepulchre in the border 
of Benjamin ns$s2.’ The last word is rendered by 
AV and RV ‘at Zelzah.’ But there are grave 
reasons for suspecting the correctness of this. No 
place of such a name is known to us, nor should 
we expect any further definition after the specific 
mention of ‘ Rachel’s sepulchre.’” The LXX trans- 
lates by dAdopuévous weydda ‘leaping mightily’ (Ew. 
‘in grosser Eile’); é\Aouévovs=n'n?s (v.*). But, as 
Driver points out, though Sy nbs may mean (meta- 
phorically) leap wpon, we are not justified in at- 
tributing to n?x absolutely the sense of leaping. 
Moreover, peyd\a as an adverb does not occur 
elsewhere in the LXX, and Wellh. is doubtless 
right in regarding it as simply a Heb. word written 
in Greek letters and transformed into something 
significant in Greek (for other instances of a 
similar kind see Driver, Text of Sam. 60 n.). He 
himself takes dAdouévous peydda to be doublets 
which have arisen from the words éy 2nA\wm év 
Baxadé6 which are found in several MSS after the 
word Bevauely. See, more fully, his Text d. Bucher 
Sam. 73f.; and ef. Driver and Lohr, who take 
practically the same view of the passage. 


ZEMARAIM (0:2>s).—A city of Benjamin, appar- 
ently in the vicinity of Bethel, Jos 18* (B apd, 
A eupiu, Luc. Tapapelu). It prob. gave its name 
to Mt. Zemaraim (‘s 19, 7d épos Youopwy), in the 
hill-country of Ephraim, 2 Ch 184, from which the 


Chronicler makes Abijah harangue Jeroboam and 
hisarmy. It is generally identified with es-Swmra 
to the north of Jericho (PEF Mem. iii. 174, 212 f.; 
Buhl, GAP 180, e¢ al.); but Dillm. (Jos. ad loc.) 
doubts the correctness of this, holding that the 
place (see Berth. on 2 Ch 134) ought to be sought 
to the south of Bethel, and not far to the east 
where es-Sumra lies. 


ZEMARITE (>s).—Name of a tribe said to be 
one of the sons of Canaan and placed between 
Arvad and Hamath, Gn 108=1 Ch 1° (A Samapatos, 
E [in Gen.] Zapapetos). The name seems akin to 
Zemaraim of Jos 18”. The Arabian geographers 
mention several places with similar names; but 
the juxtaposition of this name with Arvad suggests 
comparison with Sumur of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, in which the two names figure more than 
once side by side. So 150. 59 (ed. Winckler): ‘The 
people of Arvad have made a treaty to take away 
Tyre; Tyre they could not conquer, but Sumut 
they did conquer.’ Vrom 81. 13 it appears to have 
been a port, and is identified by Winckler with 
Botrys. In the fragmentary narrative contained 
in these tablets it appears to have been repeatedly 
taken, destroyed, and rebuilt. A place named 
Simyra, considerably to the north of Botrys, is 
mentioned by the classical geographers (Strabo, 
Aili tel, I delbneny, TeV) Vi WI RISO iG SAG 25), choral 
was supposed by Michaelis to retain a trace of 
the name given in Genesis (so also Schrader, 
KAT? 105; Dillm. Gen. ad loc., et al.). 

D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 

ZEMIRAH (71).—A son of Becher, 1 Ch 7 
(B’Apapias, A Zapyaptas, Luc. Zopapec). 


ZENAN.—Scee ZAANAN. 


ZENAS (Znvas).—In Tit 3% St. Paul exhorts 
Titus to bring or, more probably, send forward 
(zpsmeuWov) on their journey Zenas and Apollos 
with great care (crovdaiws), that nothing may be 
wanting to them, and describes Zenas as rdv 
vowxdv, 2.¢. ‘the lawyer.’ This may mean a 
lawyer in the secular sense, but more probably 
one skilled in the Jewish law (cf. Lk 7° 11% 14°). 
Just above, the same word is used about disputes 
concerning the Law (Tit 3° ‘But avoid .. . striv- 
ings about the law, udyas vouKds’). 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

ZEPHANIAH.—1. The prophet. See ZErHA- 
NIAH, Booxk oF, where also the name is discussed. 
2. A Kohathite, mentioned among the ancestors 
of Heman the singer (1 Ch 6%). 3. Son of 
Maaseiah the priest in Jerusalem in the time of 
Zedekiah the king and Jeremiah the prophet. He 
belonged to the court party opposed to making 
any terms with Babylon, and inclined to trust to 
the help of Egypt. Though thus opposed to the 
policy of Jeremiah, he showed a good disposition 
towards the prophet by letting him see the letter 
which he had received from Shemaiah in which 
Zeph. was urged to stop every mad prophet, and 
was called in question for not having rebuked 
Jeremiah for prophesying that the Babylonian 
captivity would continue (Jer 29°”). He was 
sent by Zedekiah to Jeremiah to ask of the Lord 
through His prophet deliverance from Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and carried back God’s message to the king. 
He was then sent again to inquire as to the pro- 
posed league with Egypt (Jer 21! 37°). As next 
in rank to Seraiah, grandson of Hilkiah (1 Ch 6%), 
Zeph. is called second priest, 73¥2(7) 77> (2 K 25%). 
On the occasion of the final overthrow of Jerusalem 
by Nebuzaradan, in B.C. 587, Zeph. was taken, 
along with Seraiah and others, down to the king 
of Babylon at Riblah, and was there put to death. 
4% The father of one Josiah, into whose house in 
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Jerusalem the messengers from the Jews remain- 
ine in Babyion went (Zec 6% 4). As this occurred 
some sixty-seven years after the death of the son 
of Maaseiah, there is not much probability in the 
suggestion. that he may be identical with the 
father of Josiah. It is not, however, by any 
means impossible. J. MACPHERSON. 


ZEPHANIAH, APOCALYPSE OF. 
apocryphon, probably similar in contents to the 
Ascension of Isaiah. It is named in each of the 
two lists of OT apocrypha that have come down 


| Manasseh—Amon—Josiah appears to contain a 


A Jewish | 


to us, viz. the Stichometry of Nicephorus, and an | 


anonymous list found in Codex Coislinianus, and 
three other codices (Schiirer, HJP 1. iii. 125 ff). 
The only extract known is given by Clemens 
Alex. in his Stromata, V. xi. 77, where, after 


the case of so well-known a name as that of Heze- 
kiah. Zephaniah’s great-grandfather, Amariah, 
will thus have been a younger brother of king 
Manasseh, and no difficulty in the way of Zeph- 
aniah’s being a contemporary of Josiah is occasioned 
by the circumstance that the succession Hezekiah— 


ceneration fewer than Hezekiah—Amarial—Geda- 
liah—Cushi—Zephaniah. Tor we learn from 2 K 
2))- 18 that Manasseh was 45 years old when his 
son Amon was born, a date at which his brother 
Amariah might easily have had a grandson (Cushi). 
Zephaniah may thus have been as old as, or even 
older than, Josiah. If the prophet belonged to 


the royal family, all the greater interest attaches 


| sons’ (1°: 9). 


quoting from Moses, Euripides, and Plato to the | 


etiect that true worship does not require material 
temples, he says: ‘Are not these (sayings) like 
those of Zephaniah the prophet? ‘‘ And the spirit 
of the Lord took me and brought me up into the 
fifth heaven and showed me angels called jords 
. . . dwelling in temples of salvation and singing 
praise to God, ineffable, most high.”’ The occu- 
pants of the fifth heaven are named also in. Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah, 4%; Slav. Enoch, 18'; Testaments, 
Levi, iii. 3; Chagigah, 120. 

Fragments of a Christianized Coptie recension 
of the Apocalypse of Zephaniah were discovered at 
Akhmim and published by S. Bouriant in Jém. 
de la mission archéol. au Caire, 1885. A Germ. 
translation by Stern appeared in the Ztschr. f. 
agqyp. Sprache, ete., 1886, p. 115 ff. ; and the same 
fragments, with additions, and along with a fairly 
complete Coptic recension of the Apocalypse of 
Elias, have been edited by Steindorffin TU. The 
question of how much belongs to the Apocalypse 
of Zephaniah and how much ought to be assigned 
to an unidentified Apocalypse, is not yet settled 
(cf. James in Encyc. Bibl. 1. 256). 

LITERATURE. — Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. VT i. 1140f.; 
Dillm. in PRE? xii. 360; Zéckler, Apokr. d. AT 440; Schirer, 
GJV 3 iii. 271f.; Harnack, Gesch. d. altchrist. Litt. i. 854, ii. 1, 
572f.; Bousset, Der Antichrist, 1895, pp. 54-57. 

J. T. MARSHALL. 

ZEPHANIAH, BOOK OF.— 


i. The Writer. 
ii. Contents of the Book. 
iii. Date and Unity. 
iv. Literary Characteristics, Condition of Text, ete. 
v. Religious Value. 
Literature. 


i, THE WRITER.—The title of the book reads : 
‘The word of the Lord, which came unto Zeph- 
aniah, the son of Cushi, the son of Gedaliah, the 
son of Amariah, the son of Hezekiah, in the days 
of Josiah, the son of Amon, king of Judah.’ The 
name Zephaniah (aps, UXX Vodovias; ef. the name 
2ynias in No. 107 of the Pheen. inscriptions in CJS) 
means ‘he whom J” has hidden or protected,’ and 
is borne in the OT by three men (see art. ZEPH- 
ANIAH) besides the author of the prophecy before 
us. It has plausibly been inferred that the Heze- 
kiah named in the title is the Judean monarch of 
that name (so Hitzig, followed by most moderns). 
This would account for the genealogy of Zephaniah 
being carried back four generations, whereas the 
usual practice in the case of the prophets is to 
name only their father (cf. [s 1! ‘Isaiah the son of 
Amoz,’ Jer 1)‘ Jeremiah the son of Hilkiah,’ Ezk 13 
‘Ezekiel the son of Buzi,’ Jl 1} ‘Joel the son of 
Petiuel’). No argument against this conclusion 
can be drawn from the absence of the title ‘ king 
of Judah’ after Hezekiah’s name. This title could 
have been inserted only somewhat awkwardly, 
seeing that it had to be appended also to Josiah’s 
name, and may have been felt to be unnecessary in 


to his strictures upon ‘the princes and the king's 
He was, clearly enough, a dweller in 
Jerusalem (note his familiarity with the various 


| loealities of the city, the Fish Gate, the Second 


Quarter, the MAKTESH [1?°-"], and esp. the words 


| in 14 ‘1 will cut off the remnant of Baal from this 


| place’). 


ii. CONTENTS OF THE BooK.—The prophecy falls 
into two unequal divisions, the first and larger of 
these being occupied with threatenings, the second 
with promises. 

A. The Threatening, 1°-3'. 

A destructive judgment, universal in its scope, 
is proclaimed in terms which recall those that 
heralded the approach of the Deluge (Gn 6°; cf. 
also Hos 4° and Ezk 381°); man and beast, the 
fowls of the heaven and the fishes of the sea, the 
stumbling-blocks with the wicked, are to be cut off 


(12: a 

The word n)?v'32 in v.3 is doubtful. In its only other occur- 
rence (in the sing. m2V20 Is 36) it means ‘overthrown mass,’ 
‘ruin,’ which of course does not suit here; and even the 
rendering ‘stumbling-blocks’ (@.e. idols; ef. the use of the cog- 


rr 


of acefeis (=D CIT 39D). Wellh. and Now. (cf. Davidson) 
regard the words Dw a-nN my £7 as an interpolation of 
a late glossator, who missed a definite allusion to the sweeping 
away of idols in the general destruction. 


In particular this judgment will overtake idola- 
ters and syncretists in Judah.and Jerusalem (vv.*°). 
The ‘day of the Lord’ (on this conception see the 
references in art. OBADIAH, vol. iii. p. 578") is at 
hand; He has prepared a sacrificial feast (cf. Is 13% 
34°, Jer 461, Ezk 392"), where the victims are the 
people of Judah, and to this the instruments of 
His vengeance (prob. the Scythian hordes; see 
below under ‘ Date’) as ‘ sanctified’ guests (ef. 1S 
16° 20°°) are invited (v.7). From the royal house 
downwards all classes are guilty, and shall share 
in the terrors of that day (vv.5"), 


Nowack’s transposition of y.9> and y.8> (‘I will punish the 
princes and the king’s sons, who fill their master’s house with 
violence and deceit; and I will punish all who leap over the 
threshold, and all who clothe themselves with foreign apparel ’) 
is perhaps somewhat arbitrary, but it is attractive. As the 
clauses stand, the ‘leaping over the threshold’ is connected in 
such a way with the ‘filling of their master’s house with 
violence and deceit,’ as to amount to a charging of the royal 
princes with housebreaking. Perhaps the prophet means to 
briog such a charge against them (Davidson, et al.); but, on 
the other hand, there is much to be said in favour of the sup- 
position that what he has in view is their imitation of a foreign 
@ Philistine [see art. Ciuergriires, vol. i. p. 3778)) custom of 
leaping over the threshold in entering a house. Upon Nowack’s 
arrangement of the clauses, this habit and the aping of foreign 
manners in dress fall into line with one another. 


In that day Jahweh will search Jerusalem with 
lanterns (cf. for the figure Lk 158), and hunt from 
their hiding-places (cf. Am 9%) the men who are 
now sunk in religious indifferentism and who say, 
: The Lord will not do good, neither will he do evil’ 
(v.% ; ef. Ps 104 14 ete., and, for the proverbial 
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expression, Is 41%, Jer 10°). The utter ruin and 
the war alarms of that day are further described 
TH EEE, 

Then in 2" the prophet turns to his countrymen 
with an appeal yet to seek the LorD, if perchance 
they may be hid in the day of His fierce anger, 
when the Philistines (vv.47), Moab and Ammon 
(vv.8), Cush (v.!), and Assyria (vv.!*) shall be 
overwhelmed. 

There is no sufficient ground for Wellhausen’s supposition 
that in 21 the situation and tone are somewhat different from 
those of ch. 1, a difference due to the choice of the coast road 
by the Scythian host. and a consoquent anticipation on the 
part of the prophet that Judah might, after all, escape the 
storm. 

Vy.47 and 12-15 are in the kinah measure (see. LAMENTATIONS, 
vol. iii. p. 20>, and Porrry, above, p. 5), although the rhythm 
is, now at least, in several instances imperfect. 


In 317 Jerusalem is once more the subject of 
denunciation, as the rebellious, polluted, oppressing 
city, whose princes, judges, prophets, priests, are 
all alike untaithful to their duty, and whose in- 
habitants have failed utterly to learn the lesson 
God meant to teach them by His judgments upon 
the nations. V.° appears to form the connecting 
link between the Threatening and— 

B. The Promise, 3°-”. 

The faithful in Jerusalem are to wait till the 
judgment is accomplished, when all peoples shall 
le brought to serve the Lorp with one consent 
(vv.%"1°), Israel’s sinfulness and pride shall be no 
more, they shall trust in the name of the LorD and 
shall dwell safely (vv."-’), The book closes with 
a triumphant call to the people to rejoice in the 
Lorp who dwells in their midst, and who gives to 
them a high and honourable place amongst the 
nations (vv.1*), 

The general sense of these closing verses is clear, but there 
is some uncertainty as to details, as the text is in several places 
more or less corrupt (see below, § iv.). 

iii. DATE AND UNITy.—1. The title of the book 
assigns the prophecy, as we have-seen, to the days 
of king Josiah. So far as ch. 1 is concerned, the 
correctness of this date is almost universally ad- 
mitted, even by those who do not regard the title 
as an original part of the book. 

The only important exception is Ed. Konig (Hinleit. in d. AT 
352 f.), who would assign the prophecy to the period of reaction 
that followed the death of Josiah (B.c. 608). But, while much 
in the book would suit such a date, there is one circumstance 
which appears sufficient to condemn Konig’s view, namely the 
absence of any censure upon the king in 18. This is suitable 
in the case of Josiah but not of Jehoiakim (see G. A. Smith, 
Twelve Prophets, ii. 39 f.). 

But the reign of Josiah (B.C. 639-608) is crossed 
by an important dividing line in the year 621, the 
date of the reformation on the basis of the Deutero- 
nomic law-book. On which side of this line does 
our prophecy naturally range itself? We have no 
hesitation in reaching the conclusion that the de- 
scription of the idolatrous practices in 1*° and of 
the whole religious, moral, and social condition of 
things, in 1°" 4 (not to speak of 3! etc.), points 
to a period prior to the year 62]. This opinion, 


which’ is the prevailing one among scholars (of , 


moderns it may suffice to name A. B. Davidson, 
Driver, G. A. Smith, Wellhausen, Nowack, Cornill, 
Budde, Strack), is opposed for various reasons by 
Delitzsch (in PRE ?), Kleinert (in Lange’s Bzbel- 
werls), and Schulz (Com. 1892), who would date the 
prophecy subsequent to the reforms of B.C. 621. 
The argument for a late date, which is drawn 
from supposed echoes of Deuteronomy (¢.g. Zeph 
12. 5-17 compared with Dt 28”: *), need not detain 
us, for it is weak in the extreme. Nor can any 
ereat weight be laid upon the expression ‘the 
remnant of Baal’ in 14, as if this were an allusion 
to the survival of Baal-worship after the drastic 
measures adopted against it by Josiah in 621. 
For (a) it is possible that the original text was 
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‘the names [new instead of we; LXX ra dvduara] 
of Baal’; cf. Hos 2" ‘TI will take away the names 
of the Baalim out of her mouth,’ and Zee 132 ‘I 
will cut off the names of the idols out of the land.’ 
Or (b) -xv may be taken in the sense of ‘the rest’ = 
“every vestige,’ so that the meaning will be ‘I will 
wholly root out Baal-worship,’ ‘I will cut it off till 
not a trace of it is left’ (ef. Is 14° ‘ L will cut off 
from Babylon name and remnant’); so A. B. 
Davidson, Wellhausen, Nowack. Probably the 
same ‘sense should be attributed to the mm-yy of 
Am 1§ and the many of Am 4! 91, Or (e), even if 
the expression be taken in its narrowest sense, the 
‘remnant of Baal’ may refer to the Baal-worship 
which survived the reforms which, if we can trust 
the Chronicler (2 Ch 34), Josiah had undertaken 
six years previously. Besides, as A. B. Davidson 
points out, Baal may stand here for any kind of 
false worship, even that which is nominally offered 
to Jahweh. On the CHEMARIM see article under 
that title. 

A difhiculty in the way of assigning the prophecy 
to the earlier part of Josiah’s reign has been felt 
owing to the mention of ‘the king’s sons’ in 15, 
seeing that it is impossible that Josiah, who could 
not have been much over 21 years of age at the 
time (cf. 2 K 211-8), could have had sons capable of 
perpetrating the outrages attributed to them in yv.°. 
But here again (a) it is not unlikely that the LXX 
6 otkos Tod Bacthéws [i.e. abzD ma instead of aden +332] has 
preserved the original reading—‘ the king’s. house.’ 
Or (6) ‘the king’s sons’ may mean simply members 
of the royal family (who had a king, but not neces- 
sarily the reigning king, among their ancestors) ; 
ef. 1 K 22%, 2 K 11°, Jer 3675 [see Hitzig—Graf] 38°. 
Owing to the youth of the king, his relatives at 
court would have all the freer scope for their mal- 
practices. 

The early date for which we are contending is 
further supported by the prophet’s allusions to an 
approaching foe, whom he does not name, but who 
is with much probability identified by most moderns 
with the Scythians, whose incursions are referred 
to by Herodotus (i. 102 ff.), and who probably passed 
along the Philistine seaboard, c. 626 B.c. [This 
explanation is in every way preferable to that of 
Schwally, who supposes the foe to be Lqypt (see 
A. B. Davidson, p. 98, for a conclusive refutation 
of Schwally)]. These Scythian hordes appear al8o 
to have been the subject of Jer 45-6 in its orzginal 
form, and to have suggested the imagery of Ezk 
38*"-, In the year 626 Josiah would be 21 years 
of age, and Zephaniah possibly a little older. The 
latter and Jeremiah probably began their prophetic 
activity in one and the same year (626). 

The present position of the book, both in MT 
and LXX, between Habakkuk and Haggai proves 
nothing, for the arrangement of the Twelve is in 
other instances (e.g. JOEL and OBADIAN) demon- 
strably unchronological. The proper place of our 
book-is between Nahum and Habakkuk. 

2. While ch. 1, with the possible exception cf 
a few expressions which may have found their 
way from the margin into the text, is universally 
attributed to Zephaniah, and dated by the great 
majority of scholars within the first halt of Josiah’s 
reign, there are considerable differences of opinion 
as to the unity and the date of the rest of the book. 


Kuenen (§ 78. 5-8) accepted the genuineness of all but 314-20, 
which, on account, chief y, of differences both in tone and situa- 
tion from the rest of the prophecy, he was inclined to make 
post-exilic (c. 536 B.c.). He defended 21%. 11 against Stade(GVI 
i. 644 n. 3), who denied to Zephaniah also the whole of ch. 3.— 
Wellhausen (followed pretty closely by Nowack) is suspicious of 
22.3, he rejects vv.811, and treats ch. 3 as a later supplement, 
added in two stages, vv.1-7 and vv.8-20, upon the analogy oi 
Mic 11-6 and vv.7-20,— Budde (tollowed by Cornill, Hinleit.3 
$ 35. 3 [contrast his more conservative position in 2 § 31. 3)) 
would admit 21-3 31-5.7.8.6 [in this order] 11-13 as in harmony 
with Zephaniah’s situation and a suitable sequel to ch. 1; he 
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rejects the whole of 2415 mainly because Israel appears in these 
verses as the victim instead of as the perpetrator of wrong (the 
conception in ch. 1); 3% 20 are excluded as breaking the con- 
nexion between y.8 and y.11, while vv.1420 are declared to be a 
later lyrical epilogue to vv.1118,—Schwally allows to Zephaniah 
nothing outside ch. 1 except 215-5 and possibly 2!4, holding 2512 
to be exilic and ch. 3 post-exilic. He concedes, however, that 
31-7 ‘may be’ Zephaniah’s.—G. A. Smith accepts the whole of 
ch. 2 except vy.10 (the oracle against Moab and Ammon, which 
is suspicious for reasons noted below) and y.! which breaks 
the connexion between v.7and v.22. In 3!-18he considers vv.9: 10 
to be ‘obviously an intrusion,’ while y.8 should possibly precede 
y.5, as Budde proposes. He has no doubt about attributing 
yy.4+20 to the end of the Exile or the period after the Return.— 
Driver remarks that 2U seems to be out of place, and that 314-20 
is somewhat doubtful, although even here, the picture being of 
course an imaginative one, ‘ the question remains whether it is 
sutliciently clear that it was beyond the power of Zephaniah’s 
imagination to construct it’ (LOU'S 342f., where the author 
adds a reference to his discussion on Mic 772°).—Davidson con- 
siders it quite possible that 2415 has in various places been 
expanded, but defends the genuineness of ch. 2 as a whole. 
He allows that 310 should possibly be omitted, but otherwise 
vv.t15 appear to him to be genuine, although they might 
suggest that the passage was later than ch. i. Towards vy.14-20 
he holds the same attitude as Kuenen, recognizing in them 
quite a different situation from that of the rest of the book.— 
Konig would apparently accept the whole book as genuine, 
with the exception of that part of the title which refers the 
prophecy to the days of Josiah. 


As to ch. 2, there will be little question that 
Schwally, in arguing against the genuineness of 
yy.!-8, built too much upon the occurrence of uy and 
my in v.5 (ef. the criticisms of Bacher, Budde, and 
Davidson). Yet there is foree in the remark of 
Nowack, that while the word vy oceurs in the 
older literature (Nu 12° [E], Am 84, Is 114), the 
notion has not yet assumed there that ethico- 
religious stamp which it bears in Zeph 2°, and for 
which we must look for parallels to the later 
Psalms. No doubt, as an argument this is ‘rather 
precarious’ (Davidson, p. 101); but an instinctive 
feeling may be stronger than logic, and we confess 
that, like Wellh. and Nowack, we ‘ cannot repress 
a doubt’ of the genuineness at least of v.°, which 
with its ‘Seek ye the Lonb, ye meek of the earth,’ 
‘seek righteousness, seek meekness,’ has a decidedly 
late ring to our ears. 

The objections taken to 2*% in general are 
singularly pointless (see Davidson or G. A. Smith), 
but vv.*12 can hardly be defended. The oracle 
against Moab and Ammon (vy.*!) denounces these 
peoples for an attitude towards Judah which seems 
out of place in Josiah’s reign; their territories 
were not on the line of the Seythian invasion of 
Egypt via Philistia [but see, as bearing on this 
argument, Davidson, p. 99]; and, further, the 
verses are not, like those that precede and that 
follow, in the kinah measure. This last cireum- 
stance tells very strongly against their originality, 
Then yv.¥, if it belongs to Zephaniah at all, is 
certainly out of place. The omission of these 
four verses gives a good connexion between y.? 
and v.!. 

Tt may be held with some confidence that 3'4-20 
emanates from the period of the Return. Its 
entire difference of tone from ch. 1 and from the 
opening verses of ch. 3 is unmistakable. The 
language reminds us of Deutero-Isaiah, and the 
eschatology of Ezekiel. Like Am 92°" and Mic 
7, the verses were probably introduced into 
their present place to relieve a sombre back- 
ground, this having been only imperfectly accom. 
plished in the instance before us by yv.1), In all 
probability vy.® 2°, which interrupt the connexion 
and spoil the antithesis between y.8 and v.!!, should 
also be assigned to the same or a similarly late 
hand. There does not appear to be any adequate 
ground of suspicion against the rest of ch. 3 
making due allowance, of course, for textual 
corruptions (see next section). 

iv. LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS, CONDITION OF 
TEXT, etc.—The style of Zephaniah is, upon the 
whole, clear and forcible; several of his figures 


are striking (e.g. 1 ‘I will seareh Jerusalem with 
lanterns,’ * id. ‘the men that are thickened upon 
their lees,’ v.7 ‘they shall walk like blind men’). 
Powerful and awe-inspiring is his description of 
the day of the Lord in 158, whose opening words 
in the Vulg. Dies ire, dies lla, commence alsv the 
well-known hymn of Thomas of Celano. We have 
a passage of exquisite beauty in 3%. It is true, 
as Davidson points out, that, as compared with 
Nahum’s description of the destruction of Nineveh, 
Zephaniah’s prophecy of the same event 1s some- 
what general and lacks the power of the other 
prophet’s impassioned oratory ; but this difference 
may be due partly to the fact that the picture 
in the one case is painted from the imagination, 
and in the other is the work of one who,had beheld 
the kind of scenes he depicts. To a considerable 
extent Zephaniah borrows from his predecessors, 
esp. from Isaiah and Amos (cf. 1*** with Hos 4°; 
the description of the day of the Lord with Is 2!%?}, 
Am 2214 5%; 18> with Am 5; 118 with Is 10% 
28% ; 24-15 with Am 1°93), 

There are traces in Zephaniah of the phenomena 
that characterize late Hebrew. It is partly, in- 
deed, on account of some of these marks that 
Wellh. doubts the genuineness of 3'7 (note 4>x23 
and a3 in v.}, nisin in sense of fields in v.®, > 37D in 
sense of command in y."). For further instances 
see G. A. Smith, ii. 37 n. 1, who also gives on the 
preceding page a list of rare grammatical forms 
and phrases found in this book. Of hapax 
legomena may be noted Ss in 1!!, ni3 and n4>(¥) in 
2°) pwnm and 72D in 2°, army (?) in 24, xp (=) in 3}, 
o23 (Qal) in 3%, nna (if correct ; see Ges.-Kautzsch, 
§ 124e) in 34, s3 in 3°, apy (different from Ezk 8") 
and 732(?) in 3!" See also 24, v.» RV (Aram.). 

The ¢ext of Zephaniah is, unfortunately, in 
several places in rather a corrupt condition, and 
contains some suspicious words: in some cases, 
however, it can be corrected with the help of the 
LXX, and in others Wellh. and others have made 
plausible emendations (e.g. in 1% 182 Q!- 2. & 7 14 37.8), 
though naturally uncertainties still remain. For 
particulars we must refer to G. A. Smith, Twelve 
Prophets (ii. 35-37, 56-74), or, more fully, to 
Nowack’s Commentary. 

vy. RELIGIOUS VALUE.—The abiding value of the 
Book of Zephaniah rests mainly upon three founda- 
tions : (a) the profoundly earnest moral tone of the 
prophet, with his deep sense of the sin of injustice 
and oppression, and inflexible demand for purity of 
heart and conduet ; (6) his doctrine of the disciplin- 
ary value of suffering. God’s judgments are meant 
to humble and chasten Israel, and when she has 
learned this lesson she trusts in Ged alone (37: 4-4), 
In vy.* 1°, a later addition to the book, the same 
principle is applied to the heathen. Their lips are 
purified (757 here in the same sense as in 1 8 109) 
by suffering, so that they become fit to call upon 
the name of the Lorp. (c) The wide outlook of 
the prophet’s philosophy of history, his doctrine of 
Divine Providence. The apparently irresponsible 
Seythians come upon the scene at the moment 
God needs their presence ; the various nations are 
overtaken by the Divine judgment, in order that 
God’s purpose may be accomplished of blessing not 
only the Jewish people but the whole world. 

A universalism akin to that expressed in Jn 42° 
has sometimes been attributed to Zephaniah upon 
the ground of 2" (‘men shall worship him, every 
one from his place’) 3°; but in the first-named 
passage the words we have italicised are of uncer- 
tain meaning (but see Davidson), and all three 
passages lie under strong suspicion of belonging 
to a later age than that of Zephaniah. 

It may be added that the Book of Zephaniah is 


* This verse gaye rise to the medizval pictures of St. Zeph 
aniah carrying a lantern in his left hand. 
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one of those from which the figure of the Messianic 
king is entirely absent. The standpoint of the 
prophet was indeed such as almost necessarily to 
preclude the appearance of any such conception. 
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ZEPHATH (nos; B and Lue. Sedéx, A Tedép).— 
See HorMAH, and add to the Literature there 
Dillm. on Nu 14” and Moore on Jg 1”, 


ZEPHATHAH.—According to MT of 2 Ch 14?) 
Asa joined battle with ZERAH the Cushite in the 
valley of Zephathah (apes x3) at Mareshah. No 
such place is known to us elsewhere in OT, and it 
is not unlikely that the LXX xard Boppay [t.e. nua 
m35y instead of APs N22] Mapelons, ‘to the north of 
Mareshah,’ has preserved the original reading. 


ZEPHI, ZEPHO.—A son of Eliphaz, and one of 
the ‘dukes’ of Edom, Gn 36": (iss Zepho, LXX 
Swdap) = 1 Ch 1° (2x Zephi, BA Zwddp, Lue. 
Lergovy). It is impossible to decide between the 
claims of the two forms of the namie, nor can its 
ethnological signification be determined. 


ZEPHON, ZEPHONITE.—See ZAPHON. 


ZER (73).—A ‘fenced’ city of Naphtali, Jos 19”. 
It follows Ziddim (properly Hazziddim [with art.]). 
The LXX tr. v.* kat ai wédes recxjpes Tov Tupiwy 
[i.e. ovasa], Tupos [7.¢. 18], «.7.A., but it is difficult to 
suppose that this can be correct. Hazziddim may 
be the modern Haftin, near Karn Hattin, N.W. 
of Tiberias (so Talm.; see Neubauer, p. 207). The 
identity of Zer is quite uncertain. Conjectures as 
to the site are noted in Dillm. Jos. ad loc. 


ZERAH (nu; LXX Zdpa, Zdpe; Mt 1% Zapd).— 
4. One of the sons of Reuel, the son of Esau by 
his Canaanitish, or Ishmaelite, wife, Basemath 
(Gn 36%: 17, 1 Ch 157), The name appears again as 
that of the father of Jobab, one of the early kings 
of Edom (Gn 36**, 1 Ch 1“). 2. The younger born 
of the twin sons of Judah by Tamar his daughter- 
in-law. The peculiar circumstances of his birth are 
made to account for his name (Gn 38" [J]). He 
gives his name to the Zerahites (Nu 26™). Of this 
family was Achan the son of Zabdi (ZayBpel, LAX 
Jos ps; Zimri, 1 Ch 2°), who took of the spoil 
of Ai contrary to the Divine command. Zerah’s 
sons are mentioned 1 Ch 9°, and Pethahiah (Neh 
112) is one of his descendants. He finds a place 
along with PEREZ his twin brother in the gene- 
alogy of our Lord (Mt 1°). 3. A son of Simeon, 
and the founder of a family of Zerahites within 
that tribe (Nu 26'%, 1 Ch 4%); called also Zohar 
(Gn 46", Ex 6%). 4 A Levite name, borne by a 


Gershonite (1 Ch 67!) and by a Kohathite (1 Ch 6%). 

5, "The name of the Cushite (2 Ch 1495) who 

invaded Judah in the reign of Asa (c. 911-871 B.C.), 
VOL. TV.—62 
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and suffered a disastrous defeat at Mareshah in 
the south-west of the land. 


The invasion of Judah by Zerah the Cushite is unknown to 
secular history, and rests solely upon the authority of the 
Chronicler. This circumstance, together with the fact that the 
name of Zerah the Cushite does not appear in any list of the 
kings of Egypt, has led Wellhausen (History of Israel, p. 207), 
Stade, and others to pronounce the narrative unhistorical. It 
is, they say, an invention conceived for the purpose of mak- 
ing the historical overthrow of Rehoboam into a triumph on 
the part of his descendant: it had its origin at the time 
when Cushites ruled in Egypt, and transferred a condition of 
affairs which was true of a later time to the days of Asa. But 
this is an excess of historical scepticism. There is nothing 
in the inscriptions inconsistent with the narrative of the 
Chronicler.* ‘There is so little known,’ says Wiedemann 
(Geschichte von Alt. Agypten, p. 155), ‘from the time of 
Osorkon 1. that it cannot be considered beyond the bounds of 
probability for an Ethiopian invader to have made himself 
master of the Nile Valley for a time in his reign, and for him 
and not Osorkon I. to be the Zerah of the Chronicler.’ Zerah 
was identified by Champollion (Précis du Systeme hierogly- 
phique®, pp. 257-262) with Osorkon 1., the second king of the 
22nd dynasty; and the identification has heen accepted by 
Ewald and others. The discovery of M. Naville in the ruins of 
Bubastis (Bubastis, pp. 50, 51f.; Sayce, ICM p. 363) goes rather 
to connect the invasion with Osorkon 1., who is inade to declare 
on a monument that ‘the Upper and Lower Rutennu have been 
thrown under his feet.’ This would show that Osorkon m. had 
been engaged in a campaign in Palestine, which is designated 
Upper Rutennu in the geographical language of Egypt. 
Hommel (AHT p, 315n. ; cf. Ball, Light from the East, p. $2) 
thinks that Zerah and his Cushites were from South Arabia, a 
view which is favoured by the character of the spoils,—tents, 
sheep, and camels,—as well as by the very name Zerah, which 
resembles Zirrikh or Dhirrih, a royal name in the newly-found 
Sabzean inscriptions. This view is favoured, too, by the designa- 
tion of the people as ’"AweQovers in the LXX (2Ch 1415), which 
inay be compared with the banu Mazin, the Ma’din of the same 
inscription. t 

Li eRATURE.—In addition to references given above see Sayce, 
Egy of the Hebrews, p. 111; Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, 
p. 714; McCurdy, HPM i. 259; Herzog, PRE? xvii. 473. 

T. NICOL. 

ZERAHIAH (172: ‘J” hath arisen ov shined,’ cf. 
Sab. bxm3).—4. A priest, an ancestor of Ezra, 1 Ch 
66 2ts- 51 [Heb. 5°? 6%], Ezr 74 (B in all Zapad; A 
Zapatas, Laptas, Zapad). 2. The father of Eliechoenai, 
Ezr 8+ (B Zapecd, A Zapaca), 


ZERED (77;).— The torrent-valley (nahal) of 
Zered is named in the itinerary of Israel’s journey- 
ings, Nu 21” (B Zdper, A Zdpe, Luc. Zdpe0), immedi- 
ately prior to their crossing of the Arnon, and in 
Dt 2 as the point that marked the close of the 38 
years’ wanderings. It is probably either the Sai 
Saideh (Knobel), the principal confluent of the 
Arnon from the S.E. (barekhardt Syrien, 683), or 
the Wady Kerak (Ges.. Witz., Keil, Dillm., G. A. 
Smith, Buhl). The objection to the Wady el-Ahsa 
(Wetzstein in Del. Genesis4, 567 f.; Tristram, Land 
of Moab, 49£.) is that this wady must have formed 
the S. boundary of Moab on the side of Edom, 
whereas Iye-abarim, the station before the cross- 
ing of the Zered, is shown by Nu 211! to have been 
in the wilderness to the E. of Moab (see Driver, 
Deut. 38). 


ZEREDAH, ZERERAH.—See ZARETHAN. 


ZERESH (v1; B Zwoapd, Swoapd).—The wife 
of HamMAN, Est 54 61%, Jensen (see Wildeboer, 
‘Esther’ in Kurzer Hdcom. p. 173) compares the 
Elamite goddess Kirisa or Girisa (suggesting to 
read v3). The explanations of the name from the 
Persian are doubtiul. 


ZERETH (ny).—A Judahite, 1 Ch 47 (B *Aped, 
A Sdped, Luc. 2dp70). 


ZERETH-SHAHAR (ann my). —A Reubenite 
town, Jos 13% (B Zepada kat Lelwv, A Zapé Kat 
Sid). ts site has not been identified, although in 

* Of course his numbers (580,000 men in Asa’s army, 1,000,000 
in Zerah’s) are, as frequently happens, incredibly large. oe 

+ See, however, the criticism of this hypothesis of Hommel sin 
Ed. Kinig’s Piinf neue arab. Landschayisnamen, 1902, pp. 53-67, 
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the vicinity of Mkaur (Macherus) the hot springs 
es-Sara and the voleanic mountain Hammat es- 
Sara may contain reminiscences of the ancient 


name (Buhl, GAP 268). 
ZERI.—See IzRI. 


ZEROR (77y).—An ancestor of Saul, 1S 9 (BA 
"Apéd, Luc. Lapa). 


ZERUAH (ayn). —The mother of Jeroboam, 
1K 11% (B and Lue. om., A Dapovd) 124 (BA 
Dapewd, B*’Apepd). In the latter passage, which 
is an addition of the LXX, it is further stated that 
she was a harlot (7dpv7). 


ZERUBBABEL (92371; LXX and NT ZopofdBer, 
Zorobabel).— 


The etymology and the meaning of the name are doubtful. 
It is often taken as= Heb. baa yy ‘ begotten of (i.e. in) Babylon’; 
but proper names with a passive participle as one element are 
scarcely, if at all, found in Hebrew, though frequent enough 
in Assyrian (Gray, HPN 201, n. 1; Driver, Teat of Sam. 14; 
Nestle, Marginalien, 7f.). The same objection applies to the 
explanation Ce 771 ‘dispersed of Babylon;’ while philology and 
the fitness of things are both opposed to van Hoonacker’s 
(Zorobabel, 44f.) explanation pan a7) ‘crush Babylon.’ Upon 
the whole, we should perhaps accept the view of Ed. Meyer 
(Entstehung des Judenthums, p. v) who makes it a Bab.-Assyr. 
name and punctuates Zéru- Babel =‘ seed or offspring of Babylon.’ 
The name is said to occur in Bab. documents as Zér Babilt 
(Strassmaier, Inschr. von Nabonid. 113, 1 18, Inschr. von 
Darius, 128, 1. 2, 297, 1. 2). 


Zerubbabel played an important part in connexion 
with the return of the Jews from exile. Of Davidic 
descent, he is generally called the son of Shealtiel 
or Salathiel (Ezr 3? §, Hag 11, Mt 1” etc.), who was 
one of the sons of Jehoiachin, the captive king. of 
Judah (1 Ch 3"). In one passage, 1 Ch 3”, the MT 
(perhaps by a textual error; the LAX has ZahaG7jr) 
makes him the son of PEDATAH, who was Shealtiel’s 
brother. He probably came to Jerusalem along 
with the first band of exiles, under the leadership 
of Sheshbazzar, who is not to be identified with 
him, and who may have been his uncle, the Shen- 
azzar of 1 Ch 3°. See article SHESHBAZZAR, p. 
493. 


In direct opposition to Ezr 37 and 43 (the latter of which 
has, without any warrant, been set down as an interpolation) * 
it is contended by de Saulcy and others that Zerub. came to 
Jerusalem not under Cyrus, but in the second year of Darius 
Hystaspis ; and appeal is made, in support of this opinion, to 
1 Es 3-56 and Jos. Amt. x1. iii. These last two authorities are 
indeed but one, for the Jewish historian simply follows, with 
modifications of his own, the narrative of 1 Esdras. As to 
1 Esdras itself, it is possible that it has sometimes preserved a 
true reading where this has been lost by the MT (see Espras, 
vol. i. p. 759»), and hence where the narrative is parallel with 
the Heb. Ezra we may occasionally get help from it, but it is 
more than questionable whether we ought to attach weight to 
its testimony as to facts where it contradicts the canonical 
book. As a specimen of the hopeless confusion that reigns in 
1 Esdras, we may adduce the pesition occupied by 215-25 (= Ear 
46-23), which is more out of place than even in the Heb. edition, 
while the independent narrative in 8-58 introduces Darius 
Hystaspis as if he for the first time gave the exiles permission 
to return, although this has already in 2!" been traced to 
Cyrus. This section (3-5*) is not translated from the Hebrew, 
but is either a free composition of the author or borrowed by 
him from a Greek source. Its hero Zerub. is introduced as one 
of the bodyguard of Darius Hystaspis, who asa recompense for 
the skill with which he had conducted an argument (about the 
relative power of Wine, the King, Woman, and Truth) received 
permission from the king to return to Jerusalem and to build 
the temple. The details of this story are no doubt apocryphal, 
but it is possible that a substratum of truth underlies it, — 
Zernub. may have headed an embassy to Darius to invoke his aia 
against the Samaritans and other opponents of the Jews (er. 
Jos. Ant. xt. iv. 9). 


According to Ezr 3-45 (narrative of the Chroni- 
cler), Zerubbabel, along with Jeshua the high priest 


* Howorth (Academy, 1893, p. 174 f.) is wrong in asserting 
that the first four verses of Ezr 4 are not found in the parallel 
passage in 1 Esdras. Strangely enough, Sayce (HCM 448) falls 


page the same mistake. As a matter of fact, Ezr 41-4=1 Es 


ae 


and others, soon after their arrival in Jerusalem 
(in the seventh month) set up an altar for burnt- 
offerings, kept the Feast of Tabernacles, and took 
steps for the rebuilding of the temple, whose foun- 
dations were laid in the second month of the 
second year of their arrival, amidst ceremonies 
which the Chronicler describes in his characteristic 
fashion (3'8), Owing, however, to the opposition 
of ‘the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin,’ this 
act was followed by seventeen years of inactivity, 
until, in the second year of Darius (B.C. 520), and 
largely owing to the stimulus supplied by the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah, the work was 
resumed in earnest (Ezr 5!). A new delay, occa- 
sioned by the suspicions of Tattenai, ‘ governor on 
this side the river,’ and others, was ended by an 
appeal to Darius himself, who ordered that the 
work should be allowed to proceed (61%). The 
temple was finished and dedicated four years later 
(616), 


(a) There has been much discussion as to the date when the 
foundation of the temple was really laid. In Ezr 38f this is 
distinctly asserted to have been done by Zerub, and Jeshua 
in the second year after their arrival in Palestine (7.e. 537). 
On the other hand, it certainly appears from Ezr 52, Hag 114f 
215-18, Zec 89, that the foundation was not laid till seventeen 
years later (520).* The discrepancy may be removed by the 
suggestion of Driver (LO7'6 547) that the ceremony of Ezr 38 
was of so purely formal a character that Haggai could afford 
to ignore it. It is quite conceivable that the fulfilment of the 
project formed in 537 had to be postponed till 520, for, not 
to speak of the opposition of the Samaritans (Ezr 41f), the 
character of Cambyses (529-522), the successor of Cyrus, and 
notably his expedition to Egypt (527), would be unfavourable to 
the prosecution of the building. Others (see Literature below) 
prefer to suppose that the Chronicler, for obvious reasons, ante- 
dated the laying of the foundation by over fifteen years, while 
on the other hand he did substantial justice to the real course 
of events by representing the work of building as not seriously 
taken in hand till the second year of Darius. 

(b) A more serious question is raised by Havet (‘La modernité ~ 
des prophétes’ in Revue des deux mondes, 1889, p. 799 ff.), 
Imbert (Le temple reconstruit par Zorobabel, 1888), and 
Howorth (Academy, 1893), who contend that the Darius of 
Ezr 45.24 is not Darius Hystaspis (522-485), as we have hitherto 
taken for granted, but Darius Nothus (424-404), The rebuilding 
of the temple is thus brought down a whole century (422 instead 
of 520). The strongest argument in support of this theory is 
the mention in Ezr 46 7 of Ahasuerus (i.e. Xerxes) and Artaxerxes 
(Longimanus) in such a way as apparently to imply that Darins 
of 424 is Nothus. But it has long been suspected (cf. Driver, 
LOTS 547£. ; Cornill, Hindeit.2 268) that the section Ezr 46-22 ig 
out of place and should follow ch. 6. It really refers to events 
that happened in the time of Nehemiah, and describes opposition 
to the rebuilding, not of the temple but of the city and walls. 
How the Chronicler came to insert this section where he did, is 
a question we will not undertake to answer; but that even he 
was capable of supposing that a century elapsed between 41, 
when Zerub, and Jeshua stand at the head of the community, 
and 51, when under their directions the building of the temple is 
pushed on, is inconceivable, 

The only other reason for identifying Darius with Nothus is 
found in Ezr 614 ‘according to the decree of Cyrus and Darius 
and Artaxerxes king of Persia.’ But it is abundantly evident 
from the context that Artaxerxes is here an interpolation due 
to prolepsis on the part of a scribe who had in his mind the 
services rendered to the Jews by that monarch in the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. The identity of the Darius of Ezr 424 with 
Hystaspis is further evident from Zec 17-12, where the 70 years 
must date from either 597 or 586, and in either case 70 (a round 
number) will bring us to the reign of this king. Apart from 
any other consideration, is it credible that a whole century 
would have been suffered to elapse between the Return and the 
rebuilding of the temple, seeing that the latter institution had 
since Josiah’s reforms assumed such importance? The Chronicler 
could not in his narrative allow seventeen years, not to speak 
of a century, to pass before steps were taken to restore the 
building, hence perhaps his statement that the foundations were 
laid shortly after the Return, and about the same time as the 
altar was re-erected. So clearly does Imbert perceive the force 
of these considerations, that he admits that shortly after the 
Return a temple was built by Sheshbazzar, which was afterwards 
destroyed, when or by whom we are not told, and then finally 
came Zerub., a contemporary of Darius Nothus, and restored it. 
Imbert most arbitrarily alters the text of Ezr 614 so as to read 
‘Darius the son of Artaxerxes’ instead of ‘Darius and Arta- 
xerxes.’ The latter, as in Ezr 4, is held to he Longimanus, who, 
according to Imbert, is distinguished from Mnemon (under 
whom he places the activity of Ezra and Nehemiah) by having 
his name written NAYUTEAN, while the latter monarch appears 


* Van Hoonacker (Zorobabel, 63 ff., Nouvelles Etudes, 105 ff.) 
labours hard, but it seems to us unsuccessfully, to put a differ. 
ent interpretation on the language of Haggai and Zechariah. 


: 


— 


Aas RADWNANN. (This is pure fancy ; the interchange of & and D 
is so common as to be a very precarious foundation for an 
argument of any weight). Imbert is even able to tell us that 
the Book of Ezra originally contained an account of the building 
and the destruction of Sheshbazzar’s temple, but that a later 
generation suppressed this, supplying its place by the list of 
names in Ezr 2, which was borrowed from NehT. It is needless 
to say that for all this there is not the slightest historical 
evidence. 

The Darius, then, with whom Zerub. was contemporary, was 
beyond all reasonable doubt Darius Hystaspis. 


ZERUBBABEL 


How long Zerub. occupied a position subordinate 
to Sheshbazzar we do not know, but in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Darius he was pehah or governor 
of Judah (Lag 1!*ete.). His history subsequent 
to the building of the temple is involved in hopeless 
obscurity. He is not named even in connexion 
with the dedication (Ezr 6%). A Jewish tradition 
relates that he returned to Babylon and died there. 
It is possible that Darius, after the troubles that 
broke out during his reign, may have preferred to 
have a scion of the ancient dynasty of Israel under 
his eye rather thau run the risk of his presence 
in Judea stimulating projects for the restoration 
of the Davidie monarchy. Of the sons of Zerub. 
(i Ch 3%) we know absolutely nothing. Zerub. is 
mentioned in Sir 48! in ‘the praise of famous 
mien.’ 

In recent years new interest has been given to 
the personality of Zerubbabel by the extremely 
able and ingenious work of Sellin, Serubbabel: ein 
Beitrag zur Gesch. der messian. EHrwartung und 
der Enistehung des Judenthums, 1898.  Sellin 
seeks to make out that, at the instigation of the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah (cf. Hag 223, Zech 
49 8'f), Zerub. was actually raised to the throne of 
Judah, and the Messianic kingdom thus set up, 
but that he was soon overthrown by the Persians 
and put to death. The martyr king was even sup- 
posed by Sellin to be the suffering Servant of Is 53. 
The evidence in support of these conclusions is 
very skilfully marshalled, but one has a feeling 
that fancy plays too large a part in Sellin’s recon- 
struction of the post-exilic history, and, so far as 
the argument rests upon Is 53 and kindred passages, 
it will have no weight with those (and their number 
is increasing) who refuse to see in the Servant an 
individual instead of a collective sense (cf. esp. Ed. 
Konig, The Exiles’ Book of Consolation, 1899, and 
Budde, Die sogenannten Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder, 1900). 
[The identification of the Servant with Zerubbabel 
is abandoned by Sellin in his Studien zur Entsteh- 
ungsgesch. der jiid. Gemeinde nach dem Bab. Exit, 
1901}. 

The investigations of Professor Kosters led 
him to conclusions which, if accepted, involve 
a tomplete recasting of the traditional opinions 
about the Return from exile, and the influence 
of that event upon Israel’s subsequent history. 
Founding partly on the undoubted fact that a 
great many Judahites were never carried into 
exile at all, Kosters contended that the,temple 
was rebuilt, not by the returned exiles, but by 
the people of the land (at the generally accepted 
date 520-516). While Driver and Ryle are satis- 
fied that the Chronicler gives in Ezr 3% a sub- 
stantially correct account of what transpired, 
Cheyne accepts Kosters’ results. He agrees, in- 
deed, with Wildeboer, that Kosters went too far 
in denying that any exiles at all returned at the 
accession of Cyrus, but is of opinion that the real 
Return was not till that headed by Ezra at Nehe- 
miah’s second visit (432). ‘The story of the Return 
and the building of the temple as told by the 
Chronicler is, upon Kosters’? theory, constructed 
with a view to glorifying the gdla (exiles) at the 
expense of the ‘am-h@arez (people of the land). 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua may have done al] that is 
recorded of them, but they need never have been 
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in Babylon at all. Kosters’ conclusions have been 
combated, especially by Wellh., Ed. Meyer, and van 
Hoonacker (see Literature below), from different 
points of view, and it may be safely asserted that, 
if it has been the fashion to attribute too much to 
the gdla and too little to the remnant of Judah, 
the brilliant Leyden professor went to the opposite 
extreme. 


Lrrrrarurs. — Kuenen, De chronologie van het Perzische 
tijdvak, 1890 [Gesum, Abhandl. 212 ff.]; de Sauley, Etude 
chronol. des livres ad? Esd. et Neh. 1865; Imbert, Le temple 
reconst. par Zorob. 1888 ; Stade, GV (1888), ii. 98 ff. ; Driver, 
LOT® (1897), p. 545 1%; Ryle, Hera and Nehemiah (Camb. 
Bible), 1893; Howorth, ‘Real character and importance of 
1 Esdras’ in Academy, 1898, pp. 18, 60, 106, 174, 826, 524, see 
also PSBA xxiii. 147, 805; A. van Hoonacker, Zorobabel et le 
second temple, 1892; Wellhausen, J/@® (1897), p. 157 ff. ; 
Schtirer, GJ V% (1898), ii. 327 ff. (7/P 11. iii. 177 ff.5; P. Hay 
Hunter, After the Hrile (1890), i. 50f., 156 f., 219 f.3 C. Cy 
Yorrey, Zhe Composition and Mist. Value of Hzr.-Neh. 
1896 ; Sayce, CA 539 ff; Schrader, ‘Die Dauer des zweiten 
Tempelbaues,’ in SA, 1867, pp. 460-504 (the first notable attack 
on the historicity of Ezr 3; Schrader’s view has been adopted 
by Kuenen, Stade, Marti, Ryssel, Konig, and many others). 
Kosters’ epoch-making work, //et herstel van Isruél in het 
Peraische lijdvak, 1894, was criticised by Wellhausen upon the 
whole adversely (though he concedes a good deal to him), in 
GG@WN (1395, No. 2, ‘ Die Riickkehr der Juden aus dem bab, Exil’ 
[to which Kosters replied in 7/7), 1895, p. 549 ff.]), and has met 
with much more uncompromising opposition from van Hoonacker 
(Wouvelles Etudes sur la restauration juive, 1896, ef. also his 
art. ‘The Return of the Jews under Cyrus,’ in Hxpos, Tinves, viii. 
[1897] 351 ff.), and Ed. Meyer (Hntstehung des Judenthums, 
1896; Meyer was severely criticised by Wellh. in. GGA, 1897, 
p. 89 ff., and replied in a pamphlet, ‘Julins Wellhausen und meine 
Schrift Die Hntstehung des Judenthums,’ the controversy turn- 
ing especially upon the genuineness of the documents professedly 
quoted by the Chronicler, which is affirmed by Meyer against 
Kosters and Wellhausen). As was noted above, Kosters’ con- 
clusions have been largely accepted by Wildeboer, Lit. d. AT, 
411 f., 419 f., and Cheyne, Zntrod, to Isaiah, xxxiii-xxxix, JRL 
pie J. A. SELBIE. 


ZERUIAH (72%, in 2S 1411622337 28; DX X Lap- 
overd and Lapoud ; Saruia). —The mother of David’s 
officers, Abishai, Joab, and Asahel. Her husband’s 
name is never mentioned, and the three heroes are 
always referred to as ‘ the sons of Zeruiah’ (once in 
1 Sam., 13 times in 2 Sam., 3 times in 1 Kings, and 
7 times in 1 Chronicles). This fact may simply 
imply that Zeruiah’s husband died early and was 
forgotten ; or it may signify that the mother of 
these famous men was herself so remarkable a 
woman that her husband’s name was comparatively 
unworthy of preservation ; or it may be an interest- 
ing relic of the ancient custom of tracing kinship 
through the female line. 


In the genealogy given in 1 Ch 2, Zerniah and Abigail are 
mentioned as sisters of the sons of Jesse (216). The expression 
seems to imply that they were not daughters of Jesse, and in 
2 S$ 1725 one of the two, Abigail, is called the daughter of 
Nahash. On this passage Stanley bases the conjecture that 
Jesse’s wife was the mother of Zerniah and Abigail by a pre- 
vious marriage with Nahash, king of the Ammonites; but 


Budde prefers to emend vod into 1W) (Jesse). See Nairasit. 
J. STRACHAN, 
ZETHAM (27!).— A Gershonite Levite, 1 Ch 25% 
(B Zebbu, A Zabby) 26% (B ZeOdu, A Zobdu, Luc. in 
both passages Zn#av). 


ZETHAN (!>!).—A Benjamite, 1 Ch 7! (B Zaddy, 
A’HOdy, Luc. Zn04). 


ZETHAR (17:).—A eunuch of king Ahasuerus, 
Est 1°(BA’Afaragé). The Heb. form of the name 
is compared by Oppert (Esther, 25) with Pers, 
zaitar, ‘ conqueror.’ 


ZIAK (%1).— A Gadite, 1 Ch 5 (BA Zove, Luc. 
Léa). 


ZIBA (823, 838 in 2S 16'; B ZeBdé, A ZeBd, and 
in 2S 161234 3.884; Siba).— A servant or slave 
(13,) of the house of Sanl (28 92). The Philistine 
invasion, which was so fatal to his master’s house, 
probably gave him his liberty (cf. Jos, Ant. vit. 
y. 5), and he comes on the scene at the head of a 
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household of his own, consisting of 15 sons and 
20 slaves (2 8 9). He is consulted by David, 
who wishes for Jonathan’s sake to show kindness 
to any surviving representative of the house of 
Saul, and informs the king of the existence of 
MEPHIBOSHETH, Jonathan’s lame son, in the ob- 
scurity of Lo-debar (2 8 9%-4). When David there- 
upon receives Mephibosheth into his own house as 
a permanent guest, and confers upon him the estate 
which had belonged to Saul, Ziba is appointed Me- 
phibosheth’s land-steward (28 9%"), At a later 
period, Ziba dexterously turns Absalom’s rebel- 
lion and Mephibosheth’s weakness to his personal 
account. To display his own loyalty, he fetches 
David a large supply of provisions during the 
latter’s flight across the Mount of Olives, and at 
the same time, apparently without any grounds, 
accuses his master of having gone over to the 
enemy in the hope of obtaining the kingdom of 
Saul. For this sinister service Ziba is rewarded 
with a grant of all Mephibosheth’s property (25 
16:4), When the rebellion is stamped out, and 
the king returns to Jerusalem, Mephibosheth is 
able to rebut the false charges made against him 
by his treacherous servant. The king might justly 
punish Ziba, but in the hour of victory he is in a 
conciliatory mood. If Ziba has not been faithful 
to his master, he has at any rate been loyal and 
serviceable to his king. David accordingly contents 
himself with restoring half the property of Saul to 
Mephibosheth and confirming Ziba in the possession 
of the other half (2S 19°+*°), J. STRACHAN. 


ZIBEON (jiy2s). — Gn 362 24 2. 24 29) Ch 188. 40 
(LeBeywr except 1 Ch 1° A DeBerwy). See ANAH. 


ZIBIA (s:ay).—A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8° (B ’TeGia, 
A Zefid, Luc. Vaid). This and the name Zibiah 
may. be connected with ‘2s, fem. a2 ‘ gazelle,’ as 
totem. 


ZIBIAH (7:2y).—The mother of Joash of Judah, 
2K 12'@)=—2 Ch 241 (BA’ABid). See also Z1bra. 


ZICHRI (7131).—1. A grandson cf Kohath, Ex 67 
(B Zexpei, A Zexpl), misspelt in modern edd. of AV 
Zithri, although ed. of 1611 has correctly Zichri. 
2. 3. 4. 5. Four Benjamites, 1Ch 8” (B Zaypel, 
A Zexpl), v.82 (B Zexpet, A Zoypl), v.27 (B Zaxpel, 
A Zexpl), Neh 11° (B Zexpcl, A Zexypt, and so in the 
next three occurrences). 6. An Asaphite, 1 Ch 9% 
|| Neb 117 (see ZABpI, No. 4). 7. A descendant of 
Eliezer, 1 Ch 26%. 8. A Reubenite, 1 Ch 272°, 
9. A Judahite, 2 Ch 17!° (B Zapel, A Zaypl). 10. 
Father of a captain in Jehoiada’s time, 2 Ch 23} 
(B Zaxyapd, A Zayaplas). 14. A mighty man 
of Ephraim, 2 Ch 287 (B ’Efexpel, A "Bfexpl, 
Luc. Zaxapias). 412. A priest in the days of 
Joiakim, Neh 127 (BN*A om., N& 4 ™s int Zey pei 
Luc. Zaxaplas). : 


ZIDDIM.—See ZER. 


ZIDON (jiv¥ and jry; D(e)ddév, Arab. Satda).— 
The ancient city of Zidon lay 20 miles to the S. of 
Berytus (Beyrout), and about the same distance 
to the N. of its great rival Tyre. It was situated 
behind a small promontory, and, like Tyre and 
Jatla, owed its maritime existence and commercial 
prosperity to a ledge of rock lying off a short 
distance from the shore. In the case of Zidon, this 
reef, with its detached islets rounding the N. side 
of the promontory, presented half a mile of break- 
water, and afforded an excellent protection to its 
shipping. On the 8. side of the promontory there 
was another harbour, more capacious, but less 
sheltered. The section of Phoenician plain belone- 
ing to Zidon stretched from the river Tamyras, 


- 


Arab. Damir, half-way between Zidon and Berytus, 
down to Zarephath, 8 miles 8. of Zidon. 

i. EARLY ASCENDENCY. — Zidon is considered 
to have been the most ancient of the Pheenician 
cities. On her coins she claims to be the mother 
of Hippo, Citium, and Tyre, and the name of Zidon 
is mentioned in the Egyptian records as far back 
as B.C. 1500. It is referred to as a city in Gn 10”, 
and Josephus (Ané. I. x. 2) states that it received 
its name from the eldest son of Canaan (Gn 10!*). 
According to another derivation it owed its name, 
like Bethsaida of Galilee, to the fishing carried on 
in its waters. This is in agreement with the 
allusion to Zidon in Anast. Pap. i. to the efiect 
that the fish at Zidon were as numerous as grains 
of sand. Zidon appears to have taken the lead in 
the development of industrial exchange among 
both the civilized and barbarous nations bordering 
on the middle and eastern divisions of the Medi- 
terranean. In this way the vessels of Tyre on 
their longer and more perilous voyages still con- 
tinued to be spoken of as vessels of Zidonian 
commerce. When the Pheenician traffic in cloth, 
brass, slaves, etc., is referred to in the Homeric 
poems, it is to Zidon, not Tyre, that reference is 
made (Id. vi. 290, xviii. 743; Od. iv. 618, xiv. 272- 
285, xvi. 117, 402, 404). Vergil (#7. 1. 446) in the 
same way calls Dido Zidonian, though he mentions 
Tyrian colonists, and gives his hero a Tyrian steers- 
man, Palinurus. It may have been in this sense, 
as referring to the general protectorate of Zidon, 
that it is spoken of in Gn 49 as reaching down to 
the border of Zebulun. This early pre-eminence of 
Zidon continued from the time of Egyptian decline 
after Ramses If. down to the unsuccessful conflict 
with the Philistines (B.C. 1252), provoked by the 
seizure of Dérasa dyeing station. For an account 
of the colonial expansion of the Phoenicians see 
art. PHGNICIA. 

ii. PoLiricAL History.—The public fortunes of 
Zidon were closely connected with those of Arvad 
and Tyre. These and the other Phoenician cities, 
although constantly attacked by one or other of 
their powerful military neighbours, seldom united 
under any leadership for the welfare of all. The 
town of Tripoli is said to have been occupied hy 
residents originally belonging to three separate 
Pheenician towns, and to have been named from their 
three permanently separate quarters. They some- 
times, however, combined against one of their own 
cities, as when Alexander sailed down upon devoted 
Tyre with a fleet of over 200 vessels, chiefly Phe- 
nician, collected from the ports of Zidon, Cyprus, 
and Rhodes. One reason for such independence 
was that each town was nominally under the pro- 
tection of its own deity, who, as his name, Baal- 
Zidon, ‘Lord of Zidon,’ or Mellkarth, ‘ King of the 
city,’ implied, was expected to defend its rights 
and promote its fortunes. In the case of Tyre 
and Zidon, commercial jealousy also had an im- 
portant influence. 

(1) Zidon wnder Assyria. —Zidon came into 
relationship with Assyria by acknowledging the 
suzerainty of Ashur-bani-pal in B.c. 877. This 
position of nominal dependence, with permission 
to trade with Assyria, soon changed into a more 
exacting tributary relationship under Shalma- 
neser Hl. and Tiglath-pileser, and led to open 
rebellion in the reign of Shalmaneser IV. (B.C. 727), 
and to the complete subjugation of the country 
by Sennacherib in B.c. 701. About B.c. 676 Esar- 
haddon conquered Zidon, and, after beheading its 
king, ‘Abd-Melkarth, demolishing the citadel and 
palace, and killing most of the inhabitants, trans- 
ported the remainder of the population to Assyria, 
and called the town ‘Ir-Esarhaddon (‘city of Esar- 
haddon’). 

(2) Zidon under Babylon. —The authority of 
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Assyria came to an end with the Scythian invasion 
(B.C. 630-610) and the attack of the Medes in the 
year 606. The interval of respite gave the Phw- 
nicians an opportunity of consulting for their own 
better protection against Babylon and Egypt, and 
at this time Zidon and the other cities agreed to 
follow the leadership of Tyre (Ezk 27%), The 
alliance seems to have extended beyond the coast 
towns to Edom, Moab, and Ammon ; and Jeremiah 
was instructed to give the Lorp’s message to the 
deputation sent to Jerusalem (Jer 27°). When 
Pharaoh -neco marched out of Egypt to invade 
Mesopotamia in B.C. 608, king Josiah of Jerusalem, 
in fidelity to the cause of Babylon, endeavoured 
to arrest him, and lost his life in doing so. Soon 
after, when in 605, at the great battle of Car- 
chemish, Nebuchadnezzar defeated Neco, Pheenicia 
was overrun and laid waste by the savage soldiery 
of Babylon. So cruel was their treatment of the 
conquered cities that the yoke of Egypt seemed 
light in comparison, and in 598 they all rebelled, 


including Juda. Another invasion followed, with’ 


its attendant sufferings. Judea hastened to sub- 
mit (2 K 241, 2 Ch 36%), but Tyre justified the 
hegemony committed to her by enduring a long 
siege, submitting to Nebuchadnezzar in 585. By 
this humbling of Tyre (Ezk 28), Zidon was brought 
once more to the front, and maintained her position 
as chief of the cities till the overthrow of the Bab. 
kingdom by the Persians under Cyrus in 538. 

(3) Zidon under Persia, Greece, and Rome.—A 
period of rest was enjoyed during the reign of 
Cyrus (B.C. 540-529). Afterwards the Pheenician 
cities were required to pay a light annual tax, and 
on demand to supply transport ships and war vessels 
to the king of Persia. They were allowed to have 
their own kings and administration, and their con- 
dition was much better than it had been under the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. In B.c. 351, as the 
power of Persia began to wane, Zidon took the lead 
in organizing a Pheenician revolt against Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, king of Persia. In the punitive in- 
vasion that followed, Zidon was captured and 
reduced to ashes, as many as 40,000 perishing in 
the flames (Diod. Siculus, xvi. 40-44). 

After the battle of Issus (B.C. 333), Zidon, with 
the other cities of Pheenicia, except Tyre, surren- 
dered to Alexander, and Zidon contributed a large 
contingent of vessels to assist Alexander in his 
attack on the insular fortress. During the con- 
fusion that followed the death of Alexander, 
Zidon was at different times under Egyptian and 
Seleucid rule until, in A.D. 198, it passed to the 
latter, and became rapidly Hellenized. A school 
of Philosophy sprang up at Zidon, to which was 
added the school of Law and Jurisprudence trans- 
ferred from Berytus after the earthquake there in 
A.D. 551. Under the Romans Zidon enjoyed, along 
with Tyre, the rights of a free city, having its own 
magistrates and municipal government. During 
the 12th and 13th cents. it was frequently taken 
and retaken by the Crusaders and the Saracens. 

The modern Arabic town of 10,000 inhabitants 
lies along the shore of the N. harbour, with its 
ancient wall, crowded houses, narrow streets, and 
shaded bazaars. The gardens adjoining the town 
are irrigated from the river Awialy (Bostrenus), 
which enters the sea two miles N. of Zidon. These 
gardens are covered with fruit-trees, chiefly orange, 
and in early spring, when the dark foliage is varie- 
gated with fragrant blossom and golden fruit, and 
the banks of the water channels are beautiful with 
violets, Zidon may still claim the epithet of the 
Greek poet Dionysius, who called her dvGeysecoa, 
‘the flowery city.’ In these gardens pillars and 
blocks of carved stone and ancient coins are con- 
tinually being found. In 1855 the tomb of king 
Eshmunazar, probably of the 3rd cent. B.c., was 


discovered. A few years ago a much larger and 
more important discovery was made of a sub- 
terranean burial chamber, with side-rooms contain- 
ing ornamental sarcophagi, one of which was at 
first pronounced that of Alexander the Great. 

ili, BIBLE ALLUSIONS.—Except during the time 
of friendly contact produced by the building of the 
temple (1 Ch 224), and its restoration in the time 
of Ezra (Ezr 37), the general tone of reference to 
Zidon is that of hostility. ‘Great Zidon’ was on 
the border of the portion assigned to Asher (Jos 
19°8), but the Zidonians remained unconquered, 
and proved a source of danger and temptation to 
Israel (Jos 13%, Jg 1°! 3° 10°). They are mentioned 
with Amalek and Midian as having aggressively 
oppressed Israel (Jg 10”, where perhaps Phoenicians 
in general are meant). The marriage of Ahab with 
the Zidonian Jezebel is denounced as a sin surpass- 
ing that of Jeroboam (1 K 16%). The Zidonians 
are held up to abhorrence as having sought to 
make merchandise of captured Israelites, and of 
using the sacred vessels of the Lord at their 
heathen shrines (Jl 3°). Zidon, with the other 
world powers, is to drink the cup of the Lord’s 
fury (Jer 25°’), and it is seen lying cast away and 
forgotten along with its companions in oppression, 
Asshur, Elam, and Egypt (Ezk 32%), Zidonians 
were among the multitudes who went forth to hear 
Christ (Mk 38), and the sin of Tyre and Zidon is 
made to compare favourably with that of the 
impervious cities of Galilee (Mt 112-22, Lk 1018-14), 
The Syro-Pheenician woman whose daughter was 
healed came from the coasts of Tyre and Zidon 
(Mt 1572-28, Mk 724-%°), and Jesus, after this miracle, 
passed through Zidon (Mk 7). Zidon again 
appears with Tyre in the conciliatory interview 
with Herod in A.D. 44 (Ac 12”), and, finally, was 
visited by St. Paul on his voyage to Rome (Ac 27°). 

Zidonians (O0°\73, or, more commonly, DsTy; 
Liddviot, Poivixes).—From originally meaning the 
inhabitants of the city of Zidon (1 K 115-8, 2 K 23%) 
the name came to be applied generally to all the 
cities of the same race, being thus = Phoenician. 


LITERATURE.—Kenrick, Phanicia ; Rawlinson, Hist. of Phe- 
nicia ; Thomson, Land and the Book. : 
G. M. MACKIE. 


ZIHA (xmy, in Neh 7% soy).—The name of a 
family of Nethinim, Ezr 2% °(B Zovd, A Dovad, 
Lue. Sovddact)= Neh 72° (BN Syd, AY Olad, Luc. 
Dovral), Neh 11% (BN*A om., Ne #™8 inf Didd), 


ZIKLAG (dry, in 1 Ch 121. 20 aby ; B Dexeddx 
except Jos 19° 18 276s Diced, 1 Ch 48° ’O«dd, 
12! Swrd, v.22 Dwyrdu; A Dxeddy except Jos 19 
Dexedd).—A Judahite (Jos 15%!) or Simeonite (19%, 
1 Ch 4°°) town, which, in the time of Saul, was in 
Philistine hands and was assigned to David as his 
headquarters by AcHiIsH (15 27°, 25 1? 4°, 1 Ch 
12'- **), It was plundered by the Amalekites dur- 
ing the absence of David, who, however, overtook 
and defeated the marauders (1S 301-°8); see art. 
DAVID, vol. i. p. 560. It is mentioned as inhabited 
by Judahites after the Captivity, Neh 11”. 

The site of Ziklag has not been identified with 
certainty. The most probable of the sites pro- 
posed appears to be the ruin Zuheilika, discovered 
by Conder and Kitchener in 1877, lying E.S.E. 
from Gaza. This ruin occupies three low hills, and 
is at a distance of about 4 miles N. of Wady es- 
Sheri‘a (prob. the Besor of 15 30%1% 2), ‘This 
identification is favoured by Miihlan (in Riehm’s 
HW B? 1866"), Buhl (GAP 185), Dillm. (Jos. 527, 
where other less probable suggestions are men- 
tioned), ef al. J. A. SELBIE. 


“ZILLAH (aby, Ded\dd).—One of LAMECH’S twe 
wives, Gn 49: 2 2) See ADAH, No. 1. 
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ZILLETHAI (‘n$y).—1. The name of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 8” (B Zaddci, A DSadel, Lue. Lehadi). 
2. A’ Manassite who joined David at Ziklag, 
1 Ch 12” (BN Deuabel, A Varadi, Luc. SAcdd). 


ZILPAH (75b:).—A slave-girl given to Leah by 
Laban, Gn 29%! (P), and by her to Jacob as a 
concubine, 30° (J); the mother of Gad_and Asher, 
vy. 10-13 (J), 3526 37% 46'8 (all P). The LXX (A) has 
Zedga throughout. 


ZIMMAH (7}).—The name of a family of Ger- 
shonite Levites, 1 Ch 6” (B and Luc. Zeuyd, 
A Zappa) v.22 2) (B Zaupdu, A Zawpd, Luc. ZLeupd), 
2 Ch 29” (BA Zeppdd, Luc. Lewd). 


ZIMRAN (j721).—A son of Abraham and Ketu- 
rah, Gn 259 (A*E ZeBpav, A® ZeuBpdy, Ds! LouBpdv) 
=1 Ch L* (B ZeuBpdv, A Zeupdv). The ethnologi- 
cal signification of the word is doubtful. Pos- 
sibly Knobel is right in connecting it with the 
ZaB8pdp of Ptolemy (VI. vii. 5), W. of Mecca, on 
the Red Sea. We may perhaps compare also 
the Zimrei of Jer 25°° The name is derived from 
391, ‘mountain-sheep of -goat,’ this animal having 
doubtless been the totem of the clan. 


ZIMRI (73: ‘mountain-sheep’ [see Gray, HPN 
p- 97, note 2]; BN ZauBpel, AF ZauBpi; in 1 Ch 8% 
A Zaupt; Vule. Zambri, but in Chron. Zam7ri).— 
4. A prince of the tribe of Simeon, son of Salu 
(Nu 25°14 [P], 1 Mac 2?°), While the congregation 
of Israel in general were expressing repentance for 
having joined in the impure worship of Baal-peor, 
Zimri shamelessly and ostentatiously continued in 
it. This outrage fired the zeal of Phinehas, who 
followed him and his partner into the alcove (73)) 
and slew them both. 2. Son of Zerah, and grand- 
father or ancestor of Achan (1 Ch 2°, which also 
represents him as brother of the four sages who 
are mentioned in 1 K 4*!). He is ealled Zabdi in 
Jos 71. 3. A Benjamite, lineal descendant of Saul 
(1 Ch 86 9#),. 4, King of Israel (1 K 16%), He 
had been captain of half the chariots under Elah, 
and made use of his position to conspire against 
his master, whom he assassinated while the latter 
was drunk. Even amongst the series of deeds of 
violence that ushered in the constant changes of 
dynasty in the Northern Kingdom this act of 
Zimri seemed peculiarly atrocious. ‘Is it peace, 
thou Zimri, thy master’s murderer ?’ was the bitter 
taunt flung down by Jezebel at Jehu as he entered 
the gate of Jezreel (2 K 9°). And in the formula 
which closes the narrative of the reign the his- 
torian specially notes ‘the treason that he wrought’ 
(v.*°). Zimri’s coup d'état apparently had no general 
support, the people following either Omri or Tibni, 
and his brief reign of seven days only enabled him 
to accomplish the extirpation of the family of 
Baasha, which had been predicted by Jehu the son 
of Hanani (v.*). The distance between Gibbethon 
and Tirzah leads us to infer that Omri must have 
marched at once on the capital, and that he met 
with scarcely any resistance. Zimri perished in 
the ashes of the royal palace to which he had 
himself set fire. 5. ‘All the kings of Zimri’ are 
mentioned in the same verse, Jer 25% (Gr, 321) 
with those of Elam and the Medes as amongst 
those who were to drink the cup of the fury of 
the Lorp. There is considerable doubt as to 
what place is meant, or even as to the genuine- 
ness of the phrase. It is omitted in LXX (BNA), 
but Aquila seems to have read it. Delitzsch 
thinks that a place called Namri in the inscrip- 
tions of Shalmaneser I1., and situated in north- 
west Babylonia, is referred to; but Schrader (COT 
li. 107) discredits this opinion, without suggesting 
any rival theory. N. J.D. WHITE. ~ 


ZIN (jx; Zelv, Div; Sin), Nu 13% 20! 274 33° 34® 4, 
Dt 32%, Jos 15'3.—A region passed through by 
the Israelites in their journeyings. The most 
exact indication of its position is given in Nu 34 
and Jos 15. These passages (in which the boundary 
of Judah is traced in almost identical terms) refer 
to ‘the wilderness of Zin’ in v.1 of both, and 
further describe the boundary thus: ‘... and pass 
on to Zin’ (Nuv.4... ‘[... and passed along to 
VAN (AGS) V4) occl| na 6 1 Kadesh-barnea’). The 
Hebrew is identical in both passages 77¥ 732y)1, but 
the nun is without dagesh in Numbers. 

These are the only-places where the word Zin 
occurs by itself, and it seems to denote a place or 
limited area from which the region round about 
was named ‘ the wilderness * of Zin,’ the expression 
which occurs in all the remaining passages cited 
above. 

In Nu 132 ‘the wilderness of Zin’ is named as 
the southern limit from which the spies began to 
search the land. In Nu 33” it is given as one of 
the stations in the journeyings. The brief note, 
“the same is Kadesh,’ serves to explain the follow- 
ing verse (‘ And they journeyed from Kadesh’. . .). 
Nu 20! records the arrival of the children of 
Israel ‘in the wilderness of Zin’ in the first month 
[the year is not stated], and the following vv.*¥ 
relate the events which took place at Meribah. 
The remaining two passages, Nu 27 and Dt 32, 
which are duplicates, refer to the punishment of 
Moses for his offence at ‘the waters of Meribah of 
Kadesh in the wilderness of Zin.’ 

Hence it may be inferred (a) that the Wilderness 
of Zin formed part of the southern boundary of 
Judah at its eastern end towards the Dead Sea ; 
(6) that Kkadesh was included within its hmits. A 
reference to art. PARAN leads to the further con- 
clusion that the wilderness of Paran must have 
been adjacent to that of Zin, so that Kadesh was 
regarded as in either territory. 


The LXX and Vulg. render both Sin and Zin by Sis, Beiv, Sin; 
but in Nu 344, Jos 15% the LXX B renders 738 by “Evwax; AF 
D:évvex in Numbers, A Yee in Joshua. Vulg. has Senna in 
Numbers, Sina in Joshua. The close similarity between the 
events recorded in Ex 17 and Nu 20 (noticed in art. MERIBAH), 
and other points of resemblance between occurrences before and 
after Sinai, suggest a further question whether Sin and Zin, the 
Sin of the pre-Sinai and the Zin of the post-Sinai narrative, 
may be variations developed in the course of tradition. Both 
names are found only in the Hexateuch, and there is no 
geographical indication of later times to guide us. The hypo- 
thesis does not appear improbable, but the narrative in its 
present form indicates two regions bearing different names. 
On the supposition of a Sinai to the E. of the Arabah, these 
two ‘ wildernesses’ would be much closer together than on the 


traditional hypothesis. A, T. CHAPMAN. 
ZINA.—See ZIzA. 


ZION (jy; B Dewy, but Tuy in Am 1? and in 28 
places in the Psalms; A Sudv, but in Is 152°, Jer 2618, 
La 24, J] 2%, and in 6 places in the Psalms Zecwy, 
and in Ca 3, Is 31, Jer 89 Si; in Ca 3" B omits. 
In Apoc. and NT Xiudyv, Sion, where the AV, 
following the Greek, has Sion, the RV Zion).— 
The stronghold (77s) of Zion was the castle, or 
acropolis, of the ‘city of the Jebusites’ (Je 192) ; 
see art. JEBUS. Its position must have been one 
of great natural strength, for it was regarded by 
its garrison and its inhabitants as impregnable, 
and when David laid siege to it he was received 
with taunts and jeers (2S 5° 8, 1Ch 11; ef. Jos. 
Ant. Vil. iii. 1). ‘Nevertheless, David took the 
stronghold of Zion, the same is the city of David 
. and David dwelt in the stronghold and called 
it the city of David. And he built round about 
from Millo and inward’ (2S 579, 1 Ch 115-8), In 
two other passages (1 K 81, 2 Ch 5?) Zion is directly © 
identified with the city of David by the expression 
‘the city of David which is Zion.’ Within the 


* For the meaning of ‘ wilderness’ see art. JESHIMON, 
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city walls David built a palace (2 S 5%, Neh 1237), 
round which were gathered the houses of his 
warriors (28 11*); and pitched a tent for the ark 
of Jahweh (2S 6217, 1 Ch 15” 161). Before his 
death, David purchased the threshing -floor of 
Araunah the Jebusite, upon which was erected, 
afterwards, the altar of the temple (2 S 24! %, 
1 Ch 21}*- 6) ; and when he died he was buried in 
the city of David (1 K 2, Neh 31), 

The exact position of the stronghold within the 
later Jerusalem is one of the most important of 
the disputed points connected with the topography 
of the Holy City. In the article JERUSALEM it is 
shown that the ancient city stood on two spurs, or 
hills, separated from each other by a deep ravine. 
The western and higher spur is identified by Chris- 
tian tradition with Zion ; on the eastern and lower 
the temple was built. The western spur is broad- 
backed, and, so far as its original form is known, 
there is no broken ground or conspicuous feature 
upon it that would naturally be selected as the 
site of a castle such as those usually erected for 
the protection of an ancient hill-town. Moreover, 
there is no spring; and when, at a later date, the 
spur was covered with houses, this deficiency had 
to be met by the construction of reservoirs and 
aqueducts. The earliest settlement at Jerusalem 
cannot therefore be placed on the western spur. 
The eastern spur, on the other hand, is, for the most 
part, a narrow ridge of rock, upon which there are 
good natural positions for the construction of a 
hill-fort or castle. One such position is that which 
was occupied by the Macedonian Akra and the 
Herodian Antonia; another is the point, south of 
the present Haram esh-Sherif, at which the Tyro- 
peeon ravine most closely approaches the valley of 
the Kidron. In that valley, at the foot of the 
eastern slope of the spur, rises the only true spring 
at or near Jerusalem—GIHON, now the Fountain 
of the Virgin. 

The evolution of Jerusalem cannot have differed 
greatly from that of other ancient cities. The 
earliest settlement would naturally have been on 
the eastern spur, and it probably consisted of a 
village on the slopes above the spring, with a small 
fort on higher ground to which the people could 
fly on the approach of an enemy. 

By about B.c. 1400 Jerusalem had become, 
according to the Tel el-Amarna letters, the forti- 
fied capital of a small district ; and such it appears 
to have been when the Hebrews entered Palestine. 
The natural disadvantages of its position for 
trade, and the scarcity of fertile land in its vicinity, 
were against rapid growth ; and there is no reason 
to suppose that, when taken by David, it was 
larger than other hill-towns in Palestine, or that 
it had spread beyond the limits of the eastern 
spur. The topographical argument in favour of 
placing the stronghold of Zion on this spur rather 
than on the western, is supported by the historical 
notices. 

The temple area, which is now enclosed by the 
walls of the Haram esh-Sherif, was above the city 
of David, and was not regarded as forming part of 
it (1 K 8! 4,* 2 Ch 57°; cf. 25 2418). And the state- 
ments of Nehemiah (3! 1° 12°7, cf. 214), which place 
the stairs of the city of David, the palace of David, 
and his tomb between the pool of Shelah (SILOAM) 
and the temple, absolutely exclude the western 
spur as a possible site for the city of David. With 
this, too, agree the identification by Micah (4°) of 
the ‘tower of the flock’ with ‘the Ophel of the 
daughter of Zion’; che references in Ezekiel (43% °) 


* Notice here ‘bring wz : so regularly in OT people go up 
from the palace to the .emple (Jer 2610), and down in the 
opposite direction (2K 1119, Jer 221 361%, If, however, the 
palace had been on the western spur (2520-59 ft.), the temple 
(2440 ft.) would have been below it. 


to the proximity of the royal palace and sepulchres 
to the temple ; and the apparent connexion of Zion 
and the temple in Ps 78'*: and Jer 50°8. Perhaps 
also there may be an allusion to the relative posi- 
tions of Zion and the temple in Ps 48? ‘Mount 
Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the 
great King.’ Throughout the OT there are pas- 
sages which have no meaning, if Zion and the 
temple hill were two separate topographical 
features. Zion is the holy hill or mountain (Ps 
25, J] 21), the chosen habitation of Jahweh (Ps 9! 
142 767 847 13238, Is 818 604, Jer 8! Jl 3!%-2!, Zee 
8’). There He manifests Himself (Ps 147 20? 536 
128° 134°, Am 1%); and there He must be wor- 
shipped and praised (Ps 65!:2, Jer 318, Jl 21), 
Hence Mount Zion, the intangible mount, the city 
of the living God, is employed in the NT as the 
type of heaven (He 1218-”, Rev 141). At the same 
time the name Zion is given, in some instances, 
to the whole city (Ps 126! 146, Is 127 1074, La 14; 
ef. the common expression ‘daughters of Zion’) ; 
and in others it is mentioned as if it were a 
separate quarter of Jerusalem (2 K 19%, Ps 5138, 
Is 30% 64%, Jer 2615, J1 35, Am 17, Mic 3”, Zec 127; 
cf. the distinction between Jerusalem and the 
quarter in which the kings were buried in 2 Ch 
282). 

In 1 Maccabees, written c. B.c. 100 by some one 
who was well acquainted with the localities, Zion 
is identified with the temple hill (4°7-*8 5% 7% ete.), 
and so it is in 1 Es 88, 2 Es 5%, Sir 24! and Jth 9%, 
Josephus, who does not mention Zion, says (Ant. 
VII. 111. 1) that David took the lower city and the 
Akra (both of which he elsewhere places on the 
eastern spur), and (iii. 2) that, after driving the 
Jebusites out of the Akra, David rebuilt Jerusalem, 
called it the city of David, and dwelt in it.* The 
Rabbis,+ without exception, place the temple on 
Zion, and Origen distinctly states (in Joan, 4!9- °) 
that the Jews did so in his day. Eusebius (in Js, 
221) and Jerome apparently (zm Js. 1*1 22!) take the 
same view ; but elsewhere they identify Zion with 
the western spur, and in this agree with the Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim (/tin. Hieros.). From the 4th cent. 
onwards Zion is always identified with the south 
part of the western spur. This identification first 
appears after the official recovery of Golgotha, and 
it possibly owes its origin to the feeling that, with- 
out a Zion, the ‘ New Jerusalem’ of Constantine 
would be incomplete and inferior in sanctity to the 
‘Old Jerusalem’ with its temple on the lower 
ground to the east. 

The identification of Zion with the eastern spur 
satisfies the topographical conditions and the his- 
torical evidence until the 4th cent. A.D. But the 
spur is now so completely covered with deep rubbish 
that its original torm is unknown, and the exact 
position of the stronghold can be determined only 
by extensive excavations. The fort was probably 
small, for its builders could have had in view only 
the protection of the spring and the little town on 
the slopes above it. Lightfoot (Op. i. 553, ii. 187), 
Fergusson (Hssay on the ancient topog. of Jerus. p. 
55 tl., 1847), and a few other writers, place Zion 
immediately north of the temple ; but, if the words 
of 1 K 8!:4 (cf. 2S 2418-19) are to be taken literally, 
it must have been to the south of the Holy Place 
of the Jews. In this direction, on a site so situated 
as to command the spring, it has been placed by 
Birch (PHF Sé. 1878, pp. 129, 178), Stade (GVTJ 1. 

* Josephus adds (iii. 2) that David took possession of the 
Upper City, which he called (BJ v. iy. 1) the fortress (gfoipioy), 
and joined the Akra to it. This possibly refers to the first 
enclosure of the western spur, which David may well have 
undertuken towards the close of his reign, when the develop- 
ment of trade had greatly enriched the kingdom. 

+Some of the copper coins struck during the war of 
Vespasian and the rebellion in Hadrian’s reign bear the 
legends Lig’ullath Zion, ‘ Deliverance of Zion,’ and Chéruth 
Z., ‘Emancipation of Zion,’ See art. MONEY, vol. ili. p. 431. 
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315 £.), Robertson Smith (art. ‘Jerusalem’ in 
Encye. Brit.® 1881), Sayce (PHFSt, 1883), von 
Alten (ZDPV ii. 18 f., ii. 116 ff.), Klaiber (ZDPV 
iii. 189 ff., iv. 18 ff.), Guthe (ZDPV v. 271 ff, 1883), 
G. A. Smith (in Lncyc. Bibl. 2418), and the ma- 
jority of recent authorities. Guthe (/.c.) believed 
that his excavations proved the existence of a wide, 
deep ditch or hollow, cut through the hill, ina N.W. 
direction, from the Virgin’s Fount to the Tyropoeon 
Valley. But his excavations were not complete, 
and the view that he found the ditch of the strong- 
hold must be accepted with reserve. 

The identification of Zion with the western spur 
is accepted by Reland, Robinson, Ritter, Williams, 
de Vogiié, Stanley, Conder, and others; but, as will 
have been seen, it is exceedingly difficult to recon- 
cile with the statements of the OT. 

The following view may be suggested. When 
David took Jerusalem it was a hill-town on the 
south part of the eastern spur, with a small castle 
or acropolis, called Zion, situated at a convenient 
spot to the south of the present Haram esh-Sherif. 
After David’s capture of the city he at once com- 
menced to rebuild and strengthen its fortifications, 
especially those of the stronghold and Millo.* 
Towards the end of his reign, when a period of 
ereat prosperity had set in, he commenced the 
enclosure of the western spur; and his work on 
both spurs was continued by Solomon (1 K 9% *4+ 
11°”), Hezekiah (2 Ch 32°; cf. Is 22%), and Manasseh, 
who ‘ built an outer wall to the city of David, on 
the west side of Gihon in the valley’ + (2 Ch 33), 
The stronghold of Zion became the city of David, 
and this name was soon extended to the town at 
the south end of the spur. When the town spread 
northward, Zion was connected with the central 
part of the spur, on which lay the royal buildings 
and, adjoining them on the north, at the top of the 
hill, the temple area; and so it became a sacred 
name for the spot upon which the temple, the 
dwelling-place of Jahweh, stood. Afterwards, the 
name was frequently applied by prophets and poets 
to the temple enclosure, to the eastern spur, and to 
the holy city of Jerusalem. 

In the time of Hadrian there was, according to 
Epiphanius (de Mens. et Pond. xv.), a small church 
on the western spur, which marked the site of the 
house—that of the mother of Mark—at which the 
apostles met after the Ascension. This church, 
apparently the same as that called by Cyril of 
Jerusalem the ‘Church of the Apostles,’ became 
in later years the basilica of holy Zion, or the 
‘Mother Church’ en Zion. This tradition now 
attaches to the church of the Syrian monastery, 
which claims to be the oldest ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment at Jerusalem. There was also a Church 
of St. Peter, or ‘House of Caiaphas,’ which is 
mentioned in the 5th cent. as being distinct from 
that of Zion (Lrev.; Theodosius, De loc. sanct. ; 
see discussion in Antoninus Martyr, App. ii. P. P. 
Text Series, vol. ii.). C. W. WILSON. 


ZIOR (xy’y).—A town in the hill-country of 
Judah, Jos 15% (B 2wpd, A Lido). It is prob. to 
be identified with the modern village Sa‘ir, about 
6 miles N.N.E. of Hebron. <A pretended grave of 
Esau is shown at the place, the origin of this 
tradition being probably the similarity of the 
names Sd@ir and Se‘wr (see Miihlau in Riehm’s 
HWB* 18712; Guerin, Judée, iii. 150f.; PEF 
Mem. iii. 309, 379 ; Buhl, GAP 158). The Zior of 
Jos 15% can have nothing to do with the Sip 
(Sior) of Eusebius and Jerome (OS? 293, 19, 20; 

* See art. Mino, and cf Stade, GVJ i. 343, 

+ [This passage shows that the palace was higher than, and 
therefore to the north of, the ‘city of David.’—Ep.]}. 

{ This wall was built apparently to give more efficient pro- 
tection to the passage leading to the Virgin’s Fount, which was 


discovered by Sir C. Warren, 


151, 1-3), which is described as between Atlia 
(Jerusalem) and Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin). 


ZIPH (41).—1. A son of Jehallelel, 1Ch 4 
(B ’Aunaxel, A Zipal, Luc. Zip). 2 A city of 
Southern Judah, Jos 15*4(B om., A *Llévagi¢ [com- 
bining Ziph and the preceding Jthnan], Luc. Zel¢). 
Its site has not been recovered. 3. A city in the 
hill-country of Judah, Jos 15 (B ’O¢ei8, A and 
Lue. Zip), cf. 1 Ch 2” (Leip) ; fortified by Reho- 
boam, 2 Ch 118 (B Zei8, A Zeid, Luc. Zig). The 
wilderness of Ziph (771 7372) was one of the refuges 
of David (see vol. 1. p. 564%) when fleeing from 
Saul, 1S 234-15.24 9620 The gentilic name 
Ziphites (os: and oy; LXX Z(e)pator) occurs 
in 18 23% 24 [LXX only] 961, Ps 54 ttle, Ziph is the 
modern J'ell Zif, S.E. of Hebron (Robinson, BRP? 
i. 492, 498; Guérin, Judée, ili. 159ff.; G. A. 
Smith, HGHL 306n.; Buhl, GAP 163). Jerome 
(OS? 159, 14) misstates its distance from Hebron 
as 8 M.P., Whereas it is under 5 (Roman) miles 
(Robinson). 


ZIPHAH (75").—A son of Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 4'° 
(B Zagd, A Laipd, Luc. Zipd). 

ZIPHION.— See ZAPHON. ZIPHRON.— See 
SIBRAIM. 


ZIPPOR (7i5y, twice [Nu 22! 2338] 75y).—Father 
of BALAK king of Moab, Nu 22? 4-10-16 2318, Jos 
249, Jg 11° (all Lerpwp). The name, which doubt- 
less in this case and in that of Zipporah has a 
totemistic significance, means ‘ sparrow.’ 


ZIPPORAH (7753; Zergdpa).— One of the 
daughters of the priest of Midian, Ex 27" (J), 
wife of Moses and mother of Gershom. According 
to 187 (E) she had another son.* For the part 
played by her in connexion with the circumcision 
of Gershom, 474% (J), see art. CIRCUMCISION, vol. 
i. p. 443%. Zipporah, who was a Midianitess, 
cannot of course be the ‘Cushite woman’ (see 
vol. ili. p. 442? note +) of Nu 124. On the name 
Zipporah see preceding article. 


ZIY.—See art. TIME, p. 765%. 


Z1Z.—The ascent (AV wrongly ‘ cliff’) of Ziz (nbyo 
psa; BA 4 dvdBaos ‘Acde, Luc. . . . ‘Aciod) is only 
once mentioned in the Bible (2 Ch 20!), and is 
generally classed among unidentified sites. The 
context, however, leaves no doubt in the mind of 
the present writer as regards identification. It is 
the ascent to a cliff, rising above the plain of the 
Dead Sea near En-gedi on the edge of the table- 
land or wilderness of Judea (see EN-GEDI). Conder 
says of this spot: ‘On the south are the wolds of 
the Negeb plateau, with the plains of Beersheba 
beyond. On the east is the ‘‘Solitude,” with 
white peaks and cones of chalk, and deep and 
narrow watercourses, terminated by the great 
pointed cliff of Ziz, above Engedi, and by the 
precipices over the Dead Sea, 2000 ft. high’ (Tent- 
Workin Palestine, p. 244). The gorge lying at its 
base offers one of the few ways of ascent from the 
western shore of the Dead Sea to the tableland of 
Juda, and, on the occasion in connexion with 
which Ziz is mentioned, was selected by the hosts 
of Ammon, Moab, and Edom for a combined attack 
on the kingdom of Judah in the reign of Jehosha- 
phat. The attack, however, in answer to prayer, 
proved disastrous to the invaders (cf. HGHL 272). 

K. HULL. 

ZIZA (x11).—4. A Simeonite chief who took part 

in the raid on Gedor, 1 Ch 4°7 (B and Lue. om., 


* The ‘sons’ of MT in Ex 420 is from the hand of a redactor. 
See art. Mosxs, vol. iii. p. 4398 note t. 
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A Zovfd). 2. A son of Rehoboam, 2Ch 11° (B 
Zeca, A Zig), 


ZIZAH (7m).—A Gershonite Levite, 1 Ch 23". 
The name, prob. by a copyist’s error, appears in 
v. as Zina (ny). LXX has in both verses Zita. 
One Heb. MS, cited by Kennicott, also reads a7 
in v.29, 


ZOAN (jys, Tas, Tanis. The Coptic Jani re- 
sembles the Hebrew and the Arabic San, but a 
Christian Coptic MS, containing a list of bishops, 
bears witness to the Greek pronunciation with 7’ 
[Amelineau, Géographie del Egypte, 1893, p. 413f.]). 
—A city of Egypt which the LXX by their render- 
ing identify with the city known to the Greeks as 
Tanis. It is described by Greek writers as a ‘ great 
city’ (Strabo, Meineke, c. 802; Stephanus Byzant. 
in his Jist of cities), and the branch of the Nile on 
which it was situated was called from it the Tan- 
aitic mouth. The city declined in importance when 
the river which flowed by it ceased to be a main 
waterway ; and the surrounding country, which in 
ancient times was rich pasture ground, is now salt 
marsh and lake. An insignificant collection of 
dwellings (known as San on the Muiz canal), 
chiefly inhabited by fishermen who ply their trade 
on the neighbouring lake Menzaleh, marks the 
site of this once flourishing city. But widely 
scattered around are ruins which bear witness to 
its former greatness. From very early times it 
was a centre of worship, and successive dynasties 
enriched the city with costly buildings and obelisks 
which (such is the opinion of those who have ex- 
plored the site) equalled, perhaps in some respects 
surpassed, many of the temples which have been 
more fortunately preserved. 

The references to this city in Is. and Ezk. are in 
accord with the testimony of the monuments and 
of Greek writers. Isaiah (194+! 30+) describes it 
as the abode of princes and counsellors, and Ezekiel 
(30'*) includes it in a list of the principal cities 
doomed to destruction. The note in Nu 13” that 
‘Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in 
Egypt, opens up a wide field of conjecture, but 
yields little by way of certain inference. Hebron 
was regarded as an ancient city, existing in the 
time of Abraham, and the note implies that Zoan 
also was an ancient city, built before the migration 
of the Hebrews into Egypt; but whether anything 
more (such as community of origin) is suggested 
by the comparison is doubtful. The question of 
most interest to the biblical student in connexion 
with Zvoan is: Was this city, already flourishing 
when Israel came into Egypt, in any way connected 
with their sojourn there? It is known that in 
Exodus the name Zoan does not occur. Rameses 
is mentioned (Ex 127) as the place from which the 
children of Israel set out on their journeyings. 
But in Ps 78, which recounts the wonders which 
God had wrought for Israel, ‘the field of Zoan’ is 
twice mentioned (vv.!”: *) as the scene of the plagues. 
The Psalmist may have used this expression as a 
noetical parallelism to ‘ the land of Egypt,’ net as 

saiah places the ‘ princes of Zoan’ in parallelism 

with the ‘counsellors of Pharaoh,’ and the only 
inference to be drawn from the passage is that the 
Psalmist knew Zoan as a very important city. It 
is possible that the use of Zoan may be due to a 
tradition not elsewhere preserved. Ebers (Durch 
Gosen zum Sinat, p. 498) gives an inscription in 
which the words ‘ the field of Zoan’ occur. ‘ 

Brugsch asserts that Ramses Il. transferred his 
court to Zoan, strengthened its fortifications and 
founded a new temple city; that the place was 
called Pi Ramessu, the city of Ramses, and that 
the new Pharaoh who ‘knew not Joseph’ can be 
no other than Ramses I. (Lgypt under the 


Pharaohs, ii, 94, 96, 99). These statements if 
accepted go far towards locating the children of 
Israel at the time of their departure. But Egypt- 
ologists do not agree in interpreting the monu- 
mental evidence. In the articles PrrHom and 
RAMESES will be found the opinions of Naville 
and others who are not prepared to adopt 
Brugsch’s identification. This at least may be 
said of the site now occupied by San. Its posi- 
tion on the Nile, in or near to what was the 
land of Goshen, its known antiquity and import- 
ance, mark it out as a residence of the Pharaohs 
and a probable dwelling-place of Israel in bondage. 
A. T, CHAPMAN. 

ZOAR (ays, wis; LXX usually Dyywp, but Gn 13” 
Zoyopa, Jer 48°4 Zoyop; Vulg. always Segor; Jos 
Zoapa and Zowp).—The name of one of the ‘cities 
of the Plain’ (or Oval; Heb. Kikkar: see PLAIN, 
4), near the Dead Sea, mentioned in Gn 13” 142-8 
(where its former name is said to have been Bela‘ 
yba), 19° (where its name is explained, by a popular 
etymology, as signifying ‘littleness,’ and it is said 
to have been spared, on account of its smallness, 
at the time when the other ‘cities of the Kikkar’ 
were destroyed), vv.73*°, Dt 34° (in Moses’ view 
from Pisgah: ‘and the Kikkar, the plain [bikah ; 
PLAIN, 3] of Jericho, as far as Zo'ar’), and as a 
city of Moab, Is 15°, Jer 484 (read prob. with LXX 
[avayyel\are els Zoyopa], Ew., Graf, al. ‘make a ery 
to be heard unto Zo‘ar), v.*4. 

These are all the biblical notices of Zoar. 
Though no place bearing the name is at present 
known, it is, however, mentioned repeatedly by 
post-bibl. writers, down to the Middle Ages, as 
an important place lying at the 8. end of the 
Dead Sea. Jos. says that it was still called Zowp 
in his day (Ant. I. xi. 4), and states that the Dead 
Sea extended—as the context implies, from Jericho 
—for 580 stadia ‘as far as Zoara [uéxpe Zoapwr] of 
Arabia’ (BJ Iv. vii. 4), Euseb. (Onom. 261) says 
that the Dead Sea lay between Jericho and Zoora; 
and states (231, s.v. Bada) that it had a Roman 
garrison, and that the balsam and the palm still 
grew there, testifying to the ancient fertility of 
the locality. Ptolemy (v. 17. 5) speaks of it as be- 
longing to Arabia Petreea; Steph. of Byz. calls it 
a Kdbun peyddrn 7 dpovpov; in the ecclesiastical 
Notitie it is mentioned as an episcopal see in 
Palestina Tertia, which was represented at the 
Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451 (Reland, Palast. 
215, 217, 223, 226, 1065 ; cf. 230). Under the name 
Zughar (Zughar, Sughar, Sukar) it is often men- 
tioned by the medizval Arabic geographers (see 
Tuch, Genesis?, 280f.; or, more fully, Guy le 
Strange, Pal. under the Moslems, 1890, 286-92) as 
situated one degree 8. of Jericho (Abul-feda), at 
the ‘end of the Dead Sea,’ in a hot and unhealthy 
valley, but nevertheless an important commercial 
centre, capital of the province of esh-Sheraéh or 
Edom (p. 39), a station on the great trade route 
between the Gulf of ‘Akabah and Jericho, two 
days’ journey from the latter place, and famous for 
its dates and indigo (cf. HGAHL 506 f.).* From its 
proximity to Zoar, the Dead Sea is often called by 
these writers the ‘ Lake of Zughar.’ The Crusaders 
also mention ‘Segor’ (cf. the Vulg. above) as pleas- 
antly situated, with many palm trees, so that it 
was even called by them ‘ Villa Palmarum’ and 
‘Palmer’ (cf. Knob. on Gn 19°°* [fuller than 
Dillm.]; Rob. B&P ii. 517-9). 

As regards the precise position of Zoar, it was 
argued by Robinson (/.c.) that the notices of Jos. 
and Eus., though they inplied that Zo'ar was near 
the S. end of the Dead Sea, did not necessarily fix 
it at that end; and that as Jerome (on Is 15°) says 

*Le Strange shows very clearly that Merrill (Hast of Jord. 


283) is in error in saying that the Arab. geographers place 
Zughar at the V. end of the Sea. 
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that Luhith was between Areopolis and Zoar, the 
most natural site for it would be (see the maps) at 
el-Mezra‘a, in the midst of a verdant stretch of 
woodland and pasture-ground behind the barren 
promontory el-Lisan, just where the Wady Kerak, 
flowing down from above the old citadel of Kerak, 
fertilizes the soil on the E. side of the Dead Sea.* 
The same site was adopted by Tuch (/.c. 281 f.). 
Wetzstein, however, in an important Excursus on 
Zo'ar at the end of Delitzsch’s Genesis * (1872), p. 
564 ff., pointed out that it was not consistent with 
the data: the medizval Zo'ar was one of the six 
stations on the usual caravan-route from Aila 
(Elath) by Hebron to Jerus.: it was two days’ 
journey from Aila to Ghamr el-‘Arabah, two more 
to Zo'ar, and two more to Hebron: el-Mezraa, as 
a glance at the map will at once show, is entirely 
out of the line of this route (for Tuch was in error 
in supposing that it passed along the Z. side of the 
Dead Sea and crossed the Jordan by Jericho: no 
road is possible along the E. side of the Sea); nor 
would the steep and narrow W. Kerak be, as ‘Tuch 
supposed, a practicable route for Baldwin’s army to 
take when marching to the relief of Kerak, for a 
handful of men could have effectually barred its 
progress (ef. Tristram, Moab, 65, 67-9, esp. 68). 
Pulcherius, moreover, accompanied Baldwin on an 
expedition from Jerus. to Petra, passing Hebron 
and Zoar on the way; but again, if Zo'ar was at 
el-Mezraa, it would have taken them strangely 
out of their course. Accordingly Wetzstein sup- 
poses with great plausibility that Zo‘ar lay near 
the §.E. corner of the Dead Sea, in the verdant 
and tropically-wooded oasis, some 6 miles long by 
1-3 broad (see Tristram’s Map, and pp. 329f., 
333 f., Moab, 46f., 50-52; Rob. ii. 118; Grove in 
Smith, DB iii. 1182, § 26; Gautier, Autour de la 
Mer Morte, 1901, p. 52f.), fertilized by the waters 
of the Wady el-Ahs& (‘ the W. of the sand-wells’), 
flowing down from the §.E., and called now, from 
the high and smooth sandstone-range rising up 
behind it, the Ghér es-Safiyeh (‘the Hollow of the 
Smooth (cliff)’). And an Arabie authority (Dim- 
ashki, ¢. 1300), ap. le Strange (p. 292), expressly 
places Zughar here. In the curious mosaic map 
of Pal., also, discovered in 1896 in a basilica at 
Médebah in Moab, and belonging probably to the 
5th or 6th cent. A.D., BAAAK [LXX for Bela] 
H KAI ZOOPA, with a palm-tree beside it, is placed 
clearly at the 8.E. corner of the Dead Sea.+ 

On the South of the Dead Sea the character of the soil is very 
different : there is here a large saline morass, es-Sebkha (above, 
p-. 512* note*), some 6 miles broad and 10 long, bounded on the 
N. half of its W. side by the cliffs of rock-salt called Jebel 
Usdum (vol. i. p. 575», iii. 152), consisting of fine mud brought 
down by the wadys on the 8.W. and §. and mingled with 
drainings of the Jebel Usdum: this is entirely destitute of 
vegetation, and only passable with danger and difficulty (see 
descriptions in Rob. li, 112; Tristram, Land of Isr. 326-9; 
Gautier, op. ctf. 48-52). The Wady Ghurundel divides the 
Sebkha from the Ghor es-Safiyeh. 

At present there is nothing in the Ghér es- 
Safiyeh but a wretched village of reed huts, en- 
closed by a reed stockade, with camps round about, 
inhabited by Bedawis (Tristram, 330; Gautier, 53f., 
with views, 48, 56) ; and Wetzstein (p. 568 f.) thinks 
that, from the climate, there could never have been 
a much more substantial place here ; but he points 
to a castle which may well have been the site of 
the @povpeoy mentioned in ancient times; and per- 
haps the ancient Zo‘ar stood in a higher and more 
healthy situation than the actual floor of the 
Ghor (cf. the two ruins to the 8.E. a little way up 
the W. el-Ahs4 [Tristram, Moab, 46-49}). 

* Tristram, Moab, 60, 64. The map at the end of Tristram’s 


Land of Israel shows very distinctly the different fertile spots 
on the shores of the Dead Sea. he elevations will be best 


learned from G, A. Smith’s large Topogr. and Phys. Map of Pal. 

+See Lagrange, La Mosaique géogr. de Madaba, in the Rev. 
ae April 1897, Map (in which the Hast is at the top), and 
p. 173. 


The usually accepted site of both Zo'ar and of the other 
‘cities of the Kikkar’ has been at the S. end of the Dead Sea; 
but it was argued by Mr. (afterwards Sir G.) Grove in Smith’s 
DB, s.v. ‘Loar,’ that they were at the North end of the Sea; and 
this view has been followed since by Tristram (L. of Jsr. 354 ff.), 
Conder (Tent-Work, 154, 207 f., 210), and other English writers 
(cf. above, arts. Gomorran and Sopom). The principal grounds 
upon which it is supported are (1) that in Gn 1310 Lot is said to 
have seen from near Bethel (v.#) ‘all the Kikkar of Jordan,’ and 
afterwards to have dwelt in the ‘cities of the Kikkar,’ whereas 
the 8. end of the Dead Sea is not visible from near Bethel, and 
a plain situated there would not naturally be called the ‘ Plain 
of Jordan’; (2) that the 8, end of the Dead Sea is not visible 
from Nebo, as it is implied in Dt 343 (quoted above) that Zo’ar 
was ; (3) that Gn 147, which states that Chedorla’omer, coming 
up from the S., after smiting the Amalekites in Hazazon-tamar 
(= En-gedi, 2 Ch 202), proceeded to the Vale of Siddim, implies 
that this vale, and consequently the cities of the Kikkar (which 
were near it), were at the N. end of the Sea. It is true, the 
language of Gn 1310. la. 12b does not seem to suggest that the 
narrator (J) pictured the part of the Kikkar, to which Lot 
would naturally descend from Bethel, as separated from Sodom 
by the Dead Sea, with practically no passage along either shore: 
on the other hand, this conclusion is not necessary ; the narra- 
tive may well be condensed, and Lot may not then and there 
have directly ‘moved his tent as far as Sodom.’ The evidence 
that the post-bibl. Zo'ar was at the 8. end of the Dead Sea 
clearly cannot be resisted: and in the case of what must 
anciently have been a well-known place, it seems scarcely 
likely that the Zo'ar of Josepbus was on a different site from 
the biblical Zo‘ar. Further, as regards (1), Kikkar does not 
mean ‘Plain,’ but ‘Round,’ and it may thus have been applied 
to the entire basin in which both the lower Jordan and_ the 
Dead Sea lay, the ‘ Kikkar of the Jordan’ (Gn 1310.1, 1 K 74%) 
being in particular the part of it including the lower course 
of the Jordan: in Gn 1319, also, it is not said that Lot saw 
the exact part of the Kikkar in which the cities were (for ‘all’ 
must be an exaggeration, even if the cities were at the N. end 
of the Dead Sea, since only a part of the plain there is discern- 
ible from near Bethel); (2) the view described in Dt 341-3 includes 
many points (as Dan) not actually visible from Nebo (Thomson, 
L. and B. iii. 653), and v.3 implies naturally that Zo'ar was at 
some distance off, not a place at the foot of Nebo (Tell Shaghur, 
Conder, Heth and Moab?, p. 154f., 6m. N.E. of the Dead Sea, 
in spite of the facts that Shaghtr does not correspond phoneti- 
cally to Zo'ar, and that Tell Shagh@r is not distinguishable from 
Ras Siaghah, ib. p. 137); (3) the route from En-gedi to the N. 
end of the Dead Sea, whether inland (across a succession of 
steep widis: Rob. i. 526-32) or along the coast (by wading or 
clambering round promontories: Rob. i. 506 n.; Tristram, Land 
of Isr. 252, 274, 278, 284 f.), is much more impracticable for an 
army than that to its S. end: according to others also, Hazazon- 
tamar is not En-gedi at all, but the Tamar of Ezk 4719 4829, a 
village on the road between Elath and Hebron (Onom. 210), 
perhaps (Rob. ii. 202) Kurnub, 22 m. 8.W. of the S. end of the 
Dead Sea. 


And, in fact, there are biblical data which, when 
considered carefully, appear to support the S. site. 
To say nothing of Dt 34°, just referred to, it is 
observable that Zo'ar is always spoken of as a Moab- 
ite town, and never claimed as an Israelite or (Jos 
13!) Reubenite town, as it naturally would be 
if it lay at the N. end of the Sea; Ezk. also (164°) 
describes Sodom as being on the ‘right’ (¢.¢. the 
south) of Jerus. (Samaria being on its ‘left,’ or 
north), which shows that he did not picture it at 
the N. end of the sea (which is due E. of Jerusalem). 
The S. site is accepted by the great majority of 
recent authorities, as Knob., Del., Keil, Dillm. (on 
Gn 19°), Riehm, HWS; Socin, ZDPV, 1880, p. 81; 
Buhl, Geogr. 271 fr, 274; G. A. Smith, Hapos., Dec, 
1896, p. 4138, H@GHL 678 (cf. 505-8); Clermont- 
Ganneau, PHISt, 1886, p. 20; Blanckenhorn, 
ZDP V, 1896, p. 54£. (who gives further particulars). 


On the singular argument by which Hommel (4 HT 195-8) 
seeks to show that Bela‘ (Gn 14?- 8) is mentioned in Assyr. under 
the name Malka, Malgu, etc., see Johns (in the Ezpositor, 
Aug., 1898, pp. 158-60), who shows that it rests upon a series of 
misreadings and misunderstandings. 

The site of Zo'ar carries with it the site of the 
other ‘cities of the Kikkar,’ which (Gn 19) may 
have formed a group by themselves, but cannot 
have been at any great distance from Zoar. Pro- 
vided, therefore, it may be assumed (see SIDDIM, 
VALE OF) that in Abraham’s time what is now 
the shallow 8. part of the Dead Sea was the ‘ Vale 

3 XY . 
of Siddim,’ and the morass es-Sebkha a fertile 
plain (like the present Ghor es-Satiyeh), it may 
reasonably be supposed that the other four cities 
were situated on this plain; an earthquake, how- 
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ever, took place, producing on the one hand an 
eruption of pet oleum, which, igniting, destroyed 
the four cities (Tristram, L. of [sr.353 f.; Dawson, 
Egypt and Syria, p. 125 ff.), and on the other hand 
a subsidence of the soil, which caused the ‘ Vale of 
Siddim’ to be covered by the waters of the Dead 
Sea, and the plain on which the four cities were 
situated to become the saline morass, now called 
es-Sebkha (cf. the descriptions of the site of the 
overthrown cities, Dt 295, Zeph 2°; Is 13%, Jer 49'8 
=50*): S. R. DRIVER. 


ZOBAH (sais or 72's; LouvSa [A in 28 8P and & in 
1 Ch 19° Yw8d).—One of the numerous kingdoms 
into which the Aramzeans on the north and north- 
east of Palestine were divided. Apart from the 
short notice of the wars of Saul (1S 14%’), which is 
probably the work of a later editor (see SAMUEL, I. 
AND II.), the first mention of Zobah or Aram-zobah 
oceurs in the reign of David in connexion with 
his war against Hanun, king of the Ammonites 
(2S s* 104). In the fuller and more accurate 
account of this campaign, given in 28 10%, it is 
stated that the Ammonites hired the Syrians (or 
Aramzeans) of BETH-REHOB and of Zobah, together 
with Ish-tob, king of Maacah,* to assist them in 
repelling the expected invasion of the Israelites. 
Despite this important reinforcement, the Ammon- 
ites failed to withstand the Israelites under Joab 
and Abishai, and both they and their allies were 
forced to take refuge in flight. The Aramzeans, 
however, seem to have realized that a wider issue 
than that of the temporary support of Ammon 
was involved in their struggle with the newly de- 
veloped kingdom of Israel; for, owing to the en- 
forced inactivity of the two great empires of Egypt 
and Assyria, it was obvious that the supremacy 
(for the time being) over northern Palestine would 
rest with the stronger of the two rival dynasties of 
Aram and Israel. Hence we find Hadadezer, king 
of Zobah, making further and mofe strenuous efforts 
to overwhelm the Israelite kingdom. To this end 
he assembled all the forces at his command, and 
with the aid of the powerful kingdom of Damascus 
(following 28 8° rather than 10°: see below) again 
took the field. The opposing armies met at Helam ; 
but the Israelites, this time under the command of 
David himself, once more proved victorious, and 
compelled the Syrians to accept terms of peace. It 
would appear from 1 K 11° that this battle had 
an important bearing on the history of Syria; for, 
according to the notice there preserved, a certain 
Rezon, son of Eliada, took advantage of the defeat 
of Hadadezer to desert. Accompanied by a troop 
of men he fled to Damascus, where he set up a king- 
dom, and became ‘an adversary to Israel all the 
days of Solomon.’ 

It cannot be denied that, at first sight, the im- 
pression of Zobah conveyed by the biblical narra- 
tive is that of a large and powerful kingdom in 
the north of Palestine, exercising sovereign sway 
over all the Aramzean tribes. Hence the majority 
of scholars, until recently, have placed it vaguely 
between Damascus and Hamath, the nearest 
approach to a definite site being that of Noldeke, 
who assigns it to the neighbourhood of Emesa. 
As regards its site, this impression is confirmed by 
the Assyrian monuments (Schrader, AGF’ p. 122, 
KAT? p. 182f., art. ‘Zobah’ in Riehm’s HWB; 
¥r. Del. Par. p. 279f.); but the idea of its an- 
portance seems to be derived very largely from the 


*2S 106. Read as Wellhausen and Klostermann—3bp-ny) 
toy) Div wN-NN Dy ‘and the king of Maacah, Ish-tob, and 
with him (12,000 men),’ omitting the awkward ‘ with a thousand 
men.’ In the parallel passage (1 Ch 196f-), the Chronicler gives 
the sum-total as 32,000 men (i.e. 20,000+12,000): he obviously, 
therefore, did not include the extra thousand (see Klosterm. 


ad loc.). 


fact that (according to the present text of 2S 1015, 
cf. 8°) Hadadezer, king of Zobah, exercised contro] 
over the distant Aramean tribes living ‘beyond 
the River.’ But a comparison of the two accounts 
of David's wars with the Ammonites and the Ara- 
means (28 8 and 10) shows clearly that the account 
given in 28 8*° is mainly the work of a later editor, 
who probably also substituted the phrase ‘that were 
beyond the River’ (10) for the original ‘of Damas- 
cus’* (on the relation of 10% to ch. 8 see SAMUEL, 
I. AND II., p. 390). On the ground of its import- 
ance, therefore, and of the extent of influence, 
there is no need to place Zobah so far north as the 
kingdom (or city) of that name mentioned in the 
Assyrian tribute—or geographical lists (see above). 
Moreover, a closer examination of the history of 
the two campaigns makes it more probable that 
Zobah lay considerably further south. The order 
in which the Aramzan tribes are mentioned in 2S 
10% (Beth-rehob, Zobah, Maacah) is decidedly 
against the northern theory, for both Beth-rehob 
and Maacah lay to the S. or 8.W. of Damascus, 
and apparently their territories bordered on that 
of Ammon: we should expect, therefore, to find 
the kingdom of Zobah in the same neighbourhood. 
Hence Winckler (Gesch. Isr. p. 187f.) is no doubt 
right in identifying Zobah, or Aram-zobah, not with 
the Assyrian Subiti (or Subutu) lying to the N. 
of Damascus, but with the place of the same name, 
S. of Damascus and in the neighbourhood of the 
Haurdan, mentioned by Assurbanipal in the account 
of his campaign against the Arabian king Jauta 
(Rassam-Cylinder, vol. vii. ll. 110-112 ; see KJB ii. 
p. 217). Winckler (p. 141f.) is inclined to go 
even further and to identify Zobah with Beth- 
rehob, but the evidence which he adduces is 
scarcely convincing. 

It is possible that the editor who is responsible 
for 2S 8*8 confused the two Zobahs, for the two 
cities of Zobah which he mentions, Berothai 
(=Berothah, Ezk 47!) and Betah (1 Ch 188 Trb- 
HATH, probably the modern /cbah), were situated 
N. of Damascus. In addition to the authorities 
cited, see also Tompkins in PHISt, April 1885, 
pp. 108 f., 113. J. I. STENNING. 


ZOBEBAH (a22:).—A Judahite, 1Ch 48 (B 
LaBabd, A YwBydd, Luc. ZaB7nBa). 


ZOHAR (ans).—41. Father of Ephron the Hittite, 
Gn 238 25” (Zdao). 2. The name of a Simeonite 
family, Gn 46” (A Zdap, D Zdar), Ex 6! (Ldap) ; 
called in Nu 26 and 1 Ch 4*4 Zerah (in former, 
BA Zdpa ; in latter, B Zdoes, A Zdpae, Luc. Zapa). 
3. The name of a Judahite family, according to 
the Kéré of 1 Ch 47 (a9) ‘and Zohar,’ which was 
followed in AV of 1611). The ‘éthibh is ans 
which in modern edd. of AV appears as ‘ Jezoar’ 
(an incorrect transliteration of 173:) and in RV as 
‘Izhar’ (7.¢. 703°). 


ZOHELETH, THE STONE (nonin jax ‘the ser- 
pent’s stone’; B <Al0) 70d Zwereel, A rov Nibov 
Tod Zweve0).—The spot at which Adonijah prepared 
a sacrificial feast for all those who supported his 
claims to the throne of David (1 K 1°). ‘The stone 
was doubtless a mazzebd, and marked the site of 
an old Canaanite sanctuary. In ancient times 
‘living water ’ was regarded as inhabited by jznn, 
usually in the form of a serpent or dragon; cf. 
‘the dragon’s well’ (Neh 2°) ; hence such water was 


* This seems more prob. than the substitution of ‘Damascus’ 
for ‘beyond the River,’ which was suggested in SAMUEL, I. AND 
Il. ; see also Budde, Richter wu. Sam. p. 250, note 3. Winckler, 
Gesch. Israel's, p- 137f., indeed, rejects the whole of 10141% ag 
redactional, arguing with some force that v.19 really forms the 
contlusion to vv.614; but, with the exception of the phrase 
“beyond the River,’ there seems no justification for doubting 
the genuineness of the passage. 
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itself sacred, and the source whence it issued 
usually became the site of a temple (see W. R. 
Smith, RS? 170f.). The actual position of the 
stone is somewhat uncertain, and depends on the 
identification of En-rogel ; the name seems to have 
been preserved in the modern ez-Zehavéleh (see art. 
EN-ROGEL and the authorities there cited). Well- 
hausen (Shkizzen, iii. 171) suggests that the name 
Zoheleth may be connected with the Arabic Zwhal 
=Saturn. J. F. STENNING. 


ZOHETH (nnit).—A descendant of Judah, 1 Ch 
4° (B Zwdy, A Zwxdd, Luc. Zawcé). 


ZOOLOGY.—See NATURAL HIsTory. 


ZOPHAH (nsis).—An Asherite, 1 Ch 7 (B Dwxad, 
Dwddp, Luc. DouPd)** (B Topas, A Twpd, Lue. 
DovPa). 


ZOPHAI (‘s\x).—An ancestor of Samuel, 1 Ch 
676 41) (Doud(e)i) = ZuPH of v.* (-*) and 158 1’. 


ZOPHAR (75is, Sw¢dp).—The third in order of 
Job’s three friends, described in the LXX as ‘ king 
of the Mineans’ (Job 2"). Probably the chief of 
a tribe on the borders of Idumeea. 


ZOPHIM.—The ‘ field of Zophim?’ (ok ary, LXX 
els dypod oxomedy) was one of the spots to which 
Balak took Balaam to view Israel, Nu 23! (JE). 
It is questionable whether we have here a proper 
name; the Heb. expression means literally ‘ field 
of viewers or lookers out’ (note the addition ‘to 
the top of Pisgah’). Such ‘places of watching’ 
(7589) were naturally situated frequently on the 
tops of hills (see Mizpau, vol. iii. p. 400%). On 
the impossible combination Ramathaim-gophini of 
18 1' see art. RAMAH, p. 198%. 


ZORAH (any; BA Lapad, with the following 
exceptions: B in Jos 15% om., 194! Dapaé, Jg 13? 
Zapdd; A in Jg 13% Lapa, 18° ’Apad ; in Neh 11° 
By* A om., N°? Zapad, Luc. Lapd).— A town 
allotted to Judah, according to Jos 15°; but else- 
where spoken of as Danite, Jos 19%, Jg 18% 81 
(coupled with ESHTAOL); specially noted as the 
home of SAmson, Jeg 132%, who was _ buried 
between Zorah and Eshtaol, 16°. It was fortified 
by Rehoboam, 2 Ch 117°, and is mentioned in Neh 
11° as peopled by Judahites after the Captivity. 
The gentilic name Zorathites (‘ny7¥0) occurs in 
1 Ch 2% (of DapaGator) 4° (B 6’Apabel, A 6 Sapabl, 
Luc. Yadra7d) and prob, 2°4(where read Zorathites 
‘nyqa for Zorites yq¥0; B 6 “Hoapoel, A 6‘Hoapael, 
Lue. 6 Yapadi). In the latter verse the name 
Manahathites (Manoahites) is a reminiscence of 
Manoah the father of Samson. 

Zorah is the modern Sz7wh on the northern side 
of Wady es-Surar (the Valley of Sorek) opposite 
‘Ain Shems (Beth-shemesh), which lies on the 
southern side. This corresponds with the state- 
ment of Eusebius (OS? 293, 29) that it was 10 
miles from Eleutheropolis on the road to Nico- 
polis. It is mentioned under the name Zardn in 
the Travels of a Mohar (Sayce, HCM 344), and as 
Zorkha in the Tel el-Amarna letters (Winckler, 
No. 173; Petrie, No. 265) as attacked by the 
Khabiri. 

LirteRATURE.—Robinson, BRP2 iii. 153; Guérin, Judée, ii. 
15ff.; Baedeker, Pal.3 163; G. A. Smith, HGHL 218: Buhl 
GAP 90, 195. J. A, SELBIE. | 


ZORITES.—See Zoran. 
ZOROASTRIANISM.— An account of the ancient 


religion of Iran, the religion of the Parsis at the 
present day, finds its place in a Bible Dictionary, 


[Be 


not because of direct references to it in the Bible 
which need elucidation,—for these are exceedingly 
few,—but because of the widely-held opinion that 
some of the most important later developments of 
Judaism were profoundly aflected by contact with 
Persian beliefs. The developments in question 
affect Angelology, Demonology, and the doctrine 
of the Resurrection. In the present article only 
that will be described which directly concerns the 
parallel phenomena in the religion of Israel. : 

1. The Mazdayasna (‘worship of Mazda’) is 
variously known as Mazdeism, Zoroastrianism, or 
Parsism. Its basis is the worship of a supreme 
deity, Ahura Mazdah, or Ormazd (‘the Lord 
Wisdom’), beneath whom stand six highly ab- 
stract archangels called Amshaspands (Amesha 
Spenta, ‘immortal holy ones’), and a large num- 
ber of angels (yazata), who are mostly nature- 
powers dethroned from the divine position they 
held in the days when the ancestors of Iranian 
and Indian tribes lived together as one people. 
The sacred book of the religion, the Avesta,* con- 
tains some ancient hymns which appear to come 
from Zarathushtra, called by the Greeks Zwpo- 
dotpns. He is probably to be regarded as a real 
person, the reformer to whom may plausibly be 
assigned the monotheistic doctrine of the religion, 
and the philosophic system which attempts to solve 
the problem of Evil. This system involves an evil 
spirit, Angra Mainyu, or Ahriman (‘destructive 
spirit’), who with his hosts of demons (daéva) pre- 
sides over all evil things in the world and wages 
war with Ahura and the good creation, till the 
time when evil will be finally destroyed. Among 
the most powerful of the good spirits are the 
‘fravashis of the pious.’ A fravashiis part of a 
man’s identity, dwelling in heaven but powerful 
to aid on earth. It belongs to good men past, 
present, and to come. It shares the fortunes of 
its earthly counterpart, when a living man; and 
if that man becomes evil, it apparently ceases as a 
Sravashi to be. The good Zoroastrian had a code 
of simple and generally high-toned morality to 
observe, hampered hy a complicated and often 
extremely foolish ritual, which is probably to be 
laid to the account of alien priests who fastened 
on the religion during the later Achemenian 
reigns. After death, the pious receive a blissful 
immortality with Ahura in the ‘ House of Song,’ 
while the daéva-worshippers are condemned to 
torment in the ‘ House of the Lie.’ Ultimately 
the world is to be renewed under Saoshyant (‘one 
who shall save ’—a being miraculously descended 
from Zoroaster), after purification by the ‘ ordeal 
pee ie metal,’ which will consume all that is 
evil. 

2. Such is, in the barest outline, the faith of 
Zoroastrianism. The only other preliminary left 
for us to determine here is the date at which this 
system had penetrated countries inhabited by 
Jews. it is obvious that if Judaism owed any of 
its eschatology, or its doctrine of angels and 
demons, to this foreign influence, Zoroastrianism 
must have been firmly established in Babylonia 
or Media before the Book of Daniel was written, 
and presumably generations before. The date of 
the Avesta is a warmly disputed question ; but 
for our present purpose this matters little, for the 
doctrines which find parallels in Judaism are uni- 
versally admitted to be early, on the witness of 
classical writers, from Herodotus downwards. That 


_ * Its main divisions are the Yasna (abbreviated Ys ), which 
includes the oldest part, the Gathds, or hymns ; the Yashts 
(Yt ), hymns in honour of old nature powers; and the Ven- 
didad (Vd), the Leviticus of Parsism. Many of the most 
important of the ‘Rabbinic’ writings of Parsism are translated 
by Dr. E. W. West in the Sacred Books of the East (SBE). In 
this series also is found the best translation of the Avesta itself, 
by Darmesteter and Mills. 
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these doctrines were prevalent ‘in the cities of the 
Medes,’ and other regions inhabited by Israelites 
_ during and after the Exile, may also be regarded 
as certain. Moreover, it is fair to argue that the 
Jews would be predisposed to look favourably on the 
religion of their liberator Cyrus. (That the early 
Achemenian kings did hold what may be fairly 
described as Zoroastrian faith, may be assumed as 
probable, though not at all certain.) At present 
we have to show how far the Zoroastrian and the 
later Jewish systems coincide, and examine what 
reason there is for assuming that foreign influ- 
ence affected the development of Judaism. Before 
discussing this question, we may deal with the few 
passages of the Bible and Apocrypha in which direct 
allusion is made to Zoroastrian institutions. 

3. There are two allusions in the Prophets which 
have caused no little difficulty, since both of them 
refer to pre-exilic times. In Jer 39% Rab-MAG 
appears to be the Babylonian title of an official 
head of a sacred caste, like the Magian dvetpomJAou 
of Astyages in Hdt. i. 108. By itself this passage 

‘is not decisive: Tiele (Religionsgesch. ii. 110f.) 
would deny the connexion of the Rab-mag with 
Median Magi, and make him no religious officer 
at all.* Tiele has not dealt with the very remark- 
able passage, Ezk 8%, which creates a strong 
presumption that there were Magi outside Zoro- 
astrianism, whose influence was felt at Jerusalem 
before the Exile. The prophet sees sundry 
‘abominations’ in the temple, the worst of which 
are sun-worshippers who ‘ put the branch to their 
nose.” This ‘branch,’ despite Gunkel, must be 
the éarsom, or ‘bundle of tine tamarisk boughs’ 
(Strabo, xv. 3. 14), which the Parsi priest of to- 
day holds up to his face at worship. Now, if this 
were ‘a distinctively Persian rite’ (Davidson, in, 
loc.), 1 would be ‘hardly probable at so early a 
date in Israel.’ But it is only Magian, and not 
Persian at all. It belongs to the mass of ritual 
which the Magi contrived to graft long after this 
time upon the Mazdayasna, hitherto almost desti- 
tute of ceremonies and priestly rites. If, then, this 
characteristically Magian rite has penetrated as far 
as Jerusalem in the 7th cent. B.C., it is no longer 
‘improbable’ (Tiele) that these famous medicine- 
men should have ‘come from Media to Babylon.’ 
On the contrary, their success at Jerusalem is more 
easily explained if they had already a footing at 
Babylon. 

4, The presence of Parsism in Tobit is so clear 
that we may fairly discuss it at this point. That 
’Acuddatos (B’Acudéaus) is Aéshina daéva, ‘the demon 
Wrath,’+ has been generally accepted, though no 
very successful attempt has been made to account 
for this and other Parsi traits in a Jewish romance. 
A key to the character of the book may perhaps be 
found in the recognition of a Median folklore story 
which a Jewish author has adapted: see the de- 
tails of this theory worked out in a paper by the 
present writer in Lxpos. Times, March 1900. The 
following will be included among the features of 
the original story. (1) The scene is in Media, a 
meeting-place of Iranian and Semitic, and especi- 
ally in ‘Zoroastrian Ragha’ (‘Pdyae rijs Mydias, 
§> 8). (2) The demon Aéshma, as is natural in a 
popular story, has enlarged his functions to include 
‘Lust, hard by Hate,’ his Avestan attribute. His 
opponent in the Median original would be Sraosha, 
the angel ‘Obedience,’ whom Parsism sets in 


* He compares the Assyr. may ‘great,’ so that the word would 
mean ‘prince’; cf. *2 in Jer. /.c. But is this distinctive 
enough, where other classes of officers are mentioned side by 
side with him? ; 

+ The translation ‘covetous or lustful,’ given above under 
Asmopmus, is based only on an assumed etymology, and finds 
no support in Parsi texts. Note that the two words have become 


one, the Avesta here, as in Ahura Mazdah and Angra Mainyu, | 


keeping them separate. 


special antagonism to Angra Mainyu’s arch-fiend 
Aéshma. Behind him doubtless stands the ‘grate- 
ful dead man’ of the folk-tale, found widely in the 
Kast, * on which Hans Andersen based his Travel- 
ling Companion. Raphael therefore is ultimately 
substituted for the dead man of To 2’, (3) The 
extraordinary emphasis laid on the duty of burying 
the dead strongly recalls the Vendidad, and it 
seems clear that the Jewish adapter has simply 
substituted burial for the Parsi ‘ Tower of Silence,’ 
on which the vultures strip the bones. Great merit 
is accumulated when the faithful Parsi, with a, 
companion,—it is mortal sin to do it alone, removes 
a corpse thither from polluting the sacred earth. 
In the original, therefore, the prototypes of Tobit 
and Tobias must have done this pious work to- 
gether. Moreover, a dog was necessary, that his 
glance might exorcise the corruption fiend.+ Hence 
the entirely otiose and un-Jewish dog which sur- 
vives in To 6? (NS) and5'7114(B). In addition to this, 
there is a clear reference in 47 (B) to the draona, the 
‘corpse-cake.’ £ (4) There seem very clear allu- 
sions (see 6”, and note the attempt at explanation 
in N: also cf. 3% and 3'”) to the idea of the merit 
of marriage with near kin. Now this, in the form 
of first-cousin-marriage, has always been prominent 
in Parsism.§ The Magi went further, and made 
themselves notorious in antiquity by their vehe- 
ment preaching of incestuous unions, to which 
they attributed extraordinary virtue. In the 
Median Tobit no doubt Raguel and the hero were 


brothers, so that 74(S) may be taken literally. 
(5) The charm by which Tobit’s blindness is healed 
is very much like one found in the Shah Nameh of 
Firdausi; see the story in Atkinson’s epitome 
(Chandos Classics), p. 106. The parallel suggests 
that in the Median story the blindness may have 
been caused by demons’ enchantment ; the fish in 
6? looks also like a demon. (6) In 8°(&, the original 
text clearly) the demon flies dyw eis ra uépn Alyv- 
arov. That the original Aramaic|| 07:0 was a 
blunder for ja was suggested by Kohut,{ and 
in spite of Noldeke’s objection seems highly prob- 
able. Mazindarén was especially the land of 
sorcery; and on Mt. Dimavand therein (cf. dvw 
in 8°) the hero Thraétaona ‘bound’ (cuversdice 
avrov Kal érédnoev, 2b.) the old serpent Azhi Dahaka. 
(7) The seven angels of 12 may in the original 
have been the Amshaspands, who are often made 
seven by the addition either of Ahura Mazda or of 
Sraosha. If this is so—and it is not really neces- 
sary—we have the only distinctively Zoroastrian 
feature in Tobit; the rest are probably Magian, 
and may well antedate the Zoroastrian reform. 
But, of course, we have no means of dating the 
original story. It is noteworthy that there is 
practically no eschatology in the book; if its 
original was untouched by Zoroastrianism proper, 
this would be natural. It follows that we cannot 
rely much on 7'obit as a channel for Parsi influences 
on Judaism. The utmost, therefore, that the book 
teaches us is that Israelites dwelling in Media were 
not strongly prejudiced against their neighbours 
(cf. 144), nor perhaps impervious to their religion. 

5. To the category of direct references belongs, 
according to general belief, the story of the MAGr 

* See a close parallel in F. H. Groome’s Gypsy Folk-Tales, 
No. 1. In his note he gives a list of parallels elsewhere. Add 
Hinton Knowles, olk-Tales of Kashmir, p. 40. A folk-tale 
closely connected with Yobit may be seen in The Story of 
Ahikar (ed. Harris, Lewis, and Conybeare). 

+ See Geyer, Civilisation of EB. Iranians, i. 85 ff. 

t West, SB v. 283f. Also cf. Hartland, Legend of Perseus, 
ii, 288-312. 

§ Technically known by the Pahlavi term Khvétuk-das. 

|| Assuming the truth of Rendel Harris’s thesis, Amer. Journ. 
of Theol. 1899, p. 541 ff., esp. p. 554. 

4 Geiger’s Jud. Zeitsch. x. To this paper, vitiated by an im- 
possible theory of anti-Parsic polemic and a very late date for 
Tobit, are due several points in (3)6) here. 
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in Mt2. ‘The assumption that the name is strictly 
used is as old as the early Syriac commentators on 
Matt.,* but it is curious that there is so little cor- 
roborative evidence. Discussion here is hampered 
by the necessity of assuming the investigation of 
Magianism in general. The difficulty lies in the 
very limited attestation which the most authentic 
sources of orthodox Parsism give to the connexion 
of the stars with fravashis. We have a very strik- 
ing identification of stars with representative spirits 
of a community in Rev 1°. Meanwhile, we may 
note that although the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
scriptures but faintly encourage this association, 
' there is a remarkably strong consensus of tradition 
connecting the Magi with star-lore. It is a side of 
their activity which would naturally be strengthened 
by connexion with Babylon (see § 3, above). The 
extent to which these Magi were orthodox Zoro- 
astrians must remain doubtful. It seems fair to 
assume that the star did for them represent the 
fravashi of a great one just born. If we insist 
on Avestan doctrine, that star must have been a 
brilliant new star, and not a planet, for these were 
considered malign; there seem, however, to be 
traces of an opposite view, so that this need not be 
decisive against Kepler’s theory. The question 
remains why they expected a king, and a king of 
the Jews; a prophet or ‘saviour’ (saoshyant) 
would seem a more natural idea. It is possible 
that we may fall back on the oneiromancy tradi- 
tionally associated with the Magit (cf. Mt 2°), and 
suppose that they interpreted the meaning of this 
new star by the help of an unrecorded dream. It 
must be noted, however, that both dreams and 
star-lore are extra-Avestan, though not inconsist- 
ent developments of the system as we know it. 
It is only provisionally that we may cherish the 
belief that the earliest Gentile homage to the 
Lord Christ was paid by priests of the lofty re- 
ligion which in earlier times was perhaps privileged 
to stimulate within Judaism the growth of the 
doctrine of the Resurrection. 

6. Such are the biblical passages in which direct 
allusion to Parsism may be traced or reasonably 
suspected ; sundry more doubtful examples may 
be left to the end of this article. We pass on toa 
much more important question. It being granted 
that during and after the Exile great numbers of 
Jews were living in Mazdayasnian countries, have 
we reason to believe that the development of 
certain doctrines among these Jews was stimulated 
by what they knew of corresponding doctrines in 
Parsism, and that in this way the history of 
doctrine in Judaism was vitally affected? The 
essential parts of our problem may be stated in 
terms of Ac 238, where (if we may include demons 
under ‘ spirits’) the Sadducees represent the older 
Judaism, the Pharisees the newer, which arose 
after the Jews came in contact with Parsism. 
Post hoc, obviously: is it also propter hoc? A 
detailed examination of Parsism will show the 
marked likeness between the two religions in 
respect of eschatology and spirit-lore. Is this 
coincidence, or has one religion affected the other? 
If the latter, which is the debtor, or is the obliga- 
tion mutual? Finally, if foreign influence on 
Judaism is to be postulated, have the claims of 
Babylon or Hellas a prior right to be heard? The 
last question is rather beyond our present range ; 
but we may at least plead that Parsism is in- 
comparably nearer to the faith of Israel than 
any other religion can pretend to be, and that 
its influence is antecedently more likely to have 
been felt. The case for the independent develop- 
ment of Judaism may be seen in the articles on 

*See Gottheil, ‘References to Zoroaster’ in the Dyisler 
Classical Studies, pp. 24-51. 

1 #.g. in Hat. i. 107. 
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ESCHATOLOGY, ANGEL, and DEMON. But weighty 
authorities bespeak at least respectful hearing for 
the theory that the development of Jewish doctrine 
was stimulated by the knowledge of a creed which 
contained full-erown dogma that within Judaism 
was only in germ.* It is natural to assume that 
gratitude to the Persians as their deliverers, to 
whom the Jews owed the protection which made 
the birth of the Jewish Church possible, may have 
predisposed them in favour of religious ideas 
wherein thinkers could recognize what was latent 
in their own faith. ; 

7. In Eschatology one ground of hesitation to 
accept a measure of Parsi influence has been the 
doubt whether the Resurrection is a truly ancient 
doctrine in Parsism.t+ ‘The doubt is entirely ground- 
less: the mere fact that Darmesteter himself, the 
great champion of a late date for the Avesta, 
acknowledges the Resurrection as a doctrine of 
Achemenian antiquity, might silence questioning. 
The important differences between Parsi eschat- 
ology and the various systems which struggled 
for recognition among the Jews during the last 
centuries B.C. are drawn out by Charles, Hschat. 
p. 135 f. These divergences are fatal to any 
theory of borrowing, but they do not affect the 
assertion that the Jewish belief ‘can hardly have 
developed without Persian stimulus’ (Cheyne). 
It is generally conceded that OT passages speak- 
ing of an individual resurrection do not appear 
until a period when Persian stimulus is historically 
possible, when the knowledge that the Persians 
held this belief could encourage thoughtful Jews 
to develop their own doctrine in a thoroughly 
Jewish form. In this case the foreign influence 
would show itself by the absorption of details, 
minor doctrines or illustrations of doctrine. Now 
these are forthcoming, if not beyond dispute in 
individual cases, yet to an extent making coin- 
cidence improbable. Among these are the follow- 
ing.t Is 247 is allowed by Charles, a hostile 
witness (Hschat. pp. 116 n., 159), to show probable 
traces of Parsism : the imprisonment of evil powers 
before their final punishment may be compared 
with Bund. 3-6 (SBE v. 19), which seems to repre- 
sent an Avestan picture of war in heaven, 
followed by the binding of the fiend, as in the 
Apocalypse. In Is 65 66 a new heaven and 
earth, following the final judgment and destruc- 
tion of evil, is parallel with the frashd-kereti, 
‘renewing,’ which in Parsism follows the ‘ordeal 
of molten metal’ ($1). This last, the ayd-khshusta, 
somewhat resembles the figure of Mal 3? 4'. The 
four periods in Daniel have a very close parallel 
in the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht (SBE vy. 193); but 
in this very late work it seems more reasonabie 
to assume indebtedness to the Bible, as on p. 
197 there is an apparent imitation of Lk 167%*-, 
and on p. 203 of Mic 7°.§ <A characteristic of 
Parsism from the first is, however, recogniz- 
able in the new manner of looking upon general 
human history, and in the reckoning of millennia, 
which became prominent in apocalyptic. Parsi 
phraseology has been found (Cheyne, OP 440) in 
Is 26°, where the ‘ dew of lights’ is compared with 
‘the illimitable, self-created lights’ of ‘the Best 

*See Kuenen, Rel. of Isr. iii. 32 ff.; Gritz, Hist. of Jews, 
i. 441 ff. ; Ewald, OY and NT Theol. pp. 72-78; Noldeke in 
Geiger’s Zettschr. x. 233 ff.; Renan, Hist. Isr. iv. 156; King, 
The Gnostics*, p. 120; Bousset, ThLZ xxiv. 513; and esp. 
Cheyne, JRL 257 ff., Nineteenth Cent. for Dec. 1891, etc. 

+ So, among others, Schultz, OT Theol. i. 330; Schwally, 
Leben n. d. Tode, § 38. The latter observes that only two 
Avestan passages are quoted for the doctrine. He ignores the 


witness of Theopompus. Jackson (J AOS xyv., lix.) adds Ys 307, 
a Gathic text. 
t The word paradise is not included among these, because 
it has developed its theological meaning entirely on Jewish 
soil. The Avestan pairidaéza, equated by Spiegel, is a é&z. 
Asy., equivalent in meaning to its congener zepiresxos. 
§ P. 211 (§ 54) has a less decided resemblance to Rev 1212, 
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World of the blest, shining, all illuminated’ (Vd 
19°), but this does not illustrate the dew, for 
which Schwally rightly denies comparison with the 
Haoma.* A more hopeful parallel may be seen 
when we note the Parsi view of the Dawn as a daily 
parable of the Resurrection—an idea witnessed 
in Vedic India by the phrase making the dawn the 
‘banner of immortality’ (Rgveda, iii. 61. 3): for 
Parsism see Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, p. 
239. There seems no adequate reason to deny the 
possibility of this conception in Psalms of the 
Persian period ; and in Ps 494 17° its presence is 
highly probable. The LXX, as Cheyne observes, 
shows the doctrine of the Resurrection unmistak- 
ably, as in Is 26%, Job 19°, Ps 1° 65 (title). Passing 
on to the Apocrypha, Enoch shows some decidedly 
Parsi traits: note the transformed heaven and earth 
(45+ °), and the mountain of God’s throne set in 
the sowth (18), compared with Secrets of Enoch 10, 
where a hell is placed in the north,—this connota- 
tion of north and south is exceedingly common in 
Parsi books. The Slavonic Enoch is notable as 
an early witness for the idea of seven heavens 
(see HEAVEN), which appears in Jate Parsi books, 
but not in the Avesta, where there are four. In 
the Apocalypse, which seems to have assimilated 
not a little Parsism, presumably through earlier 
Jewish apocalyptic, we have the millennium, the 
binding and subsequent destruction of the ‘old 
serpent’ (see § 4 (6)), the assault of Satan on 
heaven and his casting down to earth (cf. SBE 
v. 19), the blasting of a third part of the sky 
(tb. 164 and 17), all of which can be more or less 
illustrated from Parsi sources: closer still are the 
parallels which may be seen in some late Parsi 
writings described by West, <b. lviiif. It is not 
till the Talmudic period that we get direct imita- 
tions without that thorough assimilation which 
makes all the comparisons hitherto noted indi- 
vidually disputable: for Talmudic-Parsic eschato- 
logy see Kohut in ZDMG xxi. 552-59]. One 
interesting example may be quoted, as it has been 
used to illustrate Jn 11,—the adoption by the 
Rabbis of the Avestan doctrine that the departing 
soul hovers three days near the corpse and takes 
its flight on the fourth.t 

8. In Angelology the inflxence of Parsism was also 
confined to subsidiary points, but is more marked. 
A tradition is preserved in the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Rosh-hashana, p. 56) that ‘the names of the 
angels came up with them from Babylon,’ which 
may be taken as meaning ‘from the Exile’ in 
general. This coincides with the fact that the 
practice of naming angels, and placing them in an 
ordered hierarchy, does not appear before the 
Return. Except, perhaps, in the case of a few 
Talmudic angels,§ no parallels are to be expected 
between Hebraic names and Persian originals. 
As before, we are at most to postulate Persian 
stimulus behind the remarkable contrast between 
the impersonal angels of early Jahvism and the 
individualized and ordered celestial beings of 
Daniel, Zechariah, and the NT—still more of the 
Apocrypha.!| The ‘seven spirits’ of Rev 14 8? En 
902% J (2 cf. Zec 3° 4? and the ‘watchers’ of Dn 4") 
may be linked with the Amshaspands by their 
appearing first in Tobit (12°): the sacred number 
would recommend the idea, and the Jews probably 
met with it in a form they would approve, with 

* The Indian Soma—the juice of a sacred plant, endowed in 
Veda and Avesta with miraculous qualities. 

+ Kohut, V.Y. Independent, Jan. 11, 1894. 
traits in this Enoch see Charles’s ed. p. 74. hae 

t The doctrine was probably taken from Parsism, but it is 
found elsewhere: Dr. J. G. Frazer quotes it from modern Greece 
and from Calabria. : ; 

§ Kohut (Angelol. pp. 43-45) has one or two plausible equations, 

|| For Philo, see Siegfried, Philo, p. 141. ; 

§| Charles notes here that the ‘seven first white ones’ come 
from the Amshaspands. 
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Sraosha (Raphael’s prototype in Tobit) making up 
the seven, instead of the Deity himself (see § 4 (7)). 
There is exceedingly good reason for regarding 
as Parsic the national angels (‘princes’) of Dn 
10'S: °° 121, the decisive argument being that Israel 
has an angel other than J” (contrast Sir 172”), 
This makes a strong case for recognizing here the 
Sravashi—a doctrine the more likely to be assimi- 
lated in that it had a (less developed) analogue 
in Babylonian religion. In the Apocalypse the con- 
ception comes out in the ‘angels’ of the churches. 
The fravashi of a nation or community is a 
conception found in three Avestan passages: see 
Mills’ version of Ys 17}8 (SBE xxxi. 259). The two 
NT allusions (Mt 18!, Ac 12") confirm the doctrine 
of fravashis for individuals ; but that the doctrine, 
whatever its origin, is completely assimilated may 
be seen from the apparent fact that the nation has 
its fravashi long before the individual. The latter 
may indeed have been developed out of the former, 
just as in the doctrine of the Resurrection. In 
Parsism, of course, the individual came first. The 
yazatas are fairly paralleled by genii in Enoch 61” 
69", and in the Apocalypse by angels who watch 
over waters (16°, cf. Andhita), fire (1418, Parsi 
Atare), sun (19!”, Hvare), wind (7!, Vata). In all 
these parallels, however, we find the Parsi sug- 
gestion, if such there be, thoroughly assimilated. 
The fravashi is no longer a being necessarily good, 
but becomes a complete spiritual counterpart of 
the nation (Daniel) or the church (Apocalypse), 
and capable therefore of declension and punish- 
ment,* Similarly, the ‘angels’ of the little ones 
are nearest the throne (Mt 181), because represent- 
ing those who have not learned to sin. The study 
of St. Paul’s attitude to these doctrines is in- 
structive in more ways than one.t He accepts 
an elaborate ranking of spirits. The air, as in 
Parsism, is made the arena of strife between good 
and evil angels: the spirit world is a reflex of the 
earthly in the inextricable mixture of contending 
powers. But he accepts these beliefs only as 
enhancing the supremacy of Christ: ef. He 14 2°, 
Rey 22°. Like Zoroaster, centuries earlier, he 
found his contemporaries in danger of a virtual 
polytheism (cf. Col 2"*), and set them free by mag- 
nifying the one Divine Being whose transcend- 
ence made worship of mere angels impossible. 
In doing this, Zoroaster simply tried to ignore the 
deities of the faith he reformed, with the result 
that after his death they came back like a flood, 
losing little in position by their formal subordina- 
tion, as angels, to Ahura Mazda. St. Paul was 
able to accept fearlessly the angelology he found, 
while greatly lessening its importance, and achiev- 
ing a permanent success in raising Christ to an un- 
approachable height above the spirit world. 

9. Much of what has been said can be repeated for 
Demonology. It would be absurd to think of Satan 
and his angels as borrowed from Angra Mainyu 
and the dacvas. The Semites had demons enough 
of their own, and the Satan doctrine in Parsism 
and in Judaism developed in very different ways. 
We may still believe that the ranking of demons 
and the elevation of one spirit to their head may 
have been stimulated by Parsism. There are 
native forces which largely account for the differ- 
ence between earlier and later Jahvism in this 
respect ; but when we find the Jews, after historical 
contact with Persians, advancing to a position 


* Of. Weber, Jiid. Theol.2 p. 170f.; also Séderblom in Rev, 
Hist. Rel. xl. 266 ff. : on the whole subject see the writer’s 
paper, ‘It is his Angel,’ in J7'S, 1902. 

+ See Beyschlag, V7’ Theol. ii. 100 ff. Mazdeism had probably 
mixed with indigenous cults in Cilicia (see Rev. Hist. Rel. xxxvi. 
261), so that St. Paul may have been acquainted with it in youth. 

{ Against this view of Eph 22 see Findlay (in Hapos. Bible), 
p. 103: He observes that the Rabbis regarded the atmosphere 
as Satan’s abode—‘a notion foreign to Scripture.’ They, at 
any rate, may well have got the notion from Parsism. 
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more and more like theirs, it is hard to suppose 
the movement entirely independent. Stave well 
shows that the teaching of the Prophets, especially 
Deutero-Isaiah, tended to an absolute denial of 
existence to heathen deities; yet as early as 2 Ch 
28% the gods of Damascus are real, and before 
long they and other foreign gods are firmly estab- 
lished as demons. The striking contrast between 
this development and that towards which the 
Prophets led is explained satisfactorily by the 
daévas of Parsism, who were to some extent them- 
selves the deities of hostile tribes. The earlier 
history of Jewish and Parsi demonology may differ 
widely; but the doctrine of the NT’ might be 
broadly enunciated in terms which would accurately 
describe Zoroaster’s own teaching, while that of 
the Talmud has much in common with accretions 
found in the Vendidad and the Pahlavi patristics. 
In both NT and Gathas, Evil is a lying and 
murderous spirit, which in the beginning chose 
evil thoughts, words, and deeds, and which has 
ever since the Fall* tempted mankind, with the 
aid of fiends who afflict the bodies and souls of 
men. In both, men are called to join in the strife 
which shall end with the destruction of Evil in 
hell. Could we believe that a pure Gathic religion 
was ever preached within the Jews’ hearing, the 
historical connexion of the two systems would be 
almost indisputable. But the very corruptions of 
later Parsism must have helped to recommend it 
to the popular Jewish mind, which was equally in 
bondage to the fear of evil spirits and the foolish 
ritual that pretended to control them. It is note- 
worthy that Judaism deliberately forsook sug- 
gestions from its earlier writings—the Serpent of 
Gn 3 and Azazel in Ly 16—when it formed a new 
demonology with ‘the Satan’ as prince of evil. 
We naturally seek a foreign body whose attraction 
has drawn it from its proper course. Without 
pursuing this subject in detail, we may note in 
conclusion that in the Apocalypse, where parallels 
with Parsism (however explained) are especially 
numerous, there is a deep-seated connexion of 
thought in the characteristic balancing of the 
heavenly and the infernal—e.g. the devil, the 
beast, and the false prophet as the ‘ anti-trinity of 
hell’ (see Milligan, Baird Lecture, p.110ff.). It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the author would readily 
make use of imagery from a system so subtly re- 
sembling hisown. There is significance then in the 
identification of the Serpent of Gn 3 with Satan 
(12°), whose binding and subsequent destruction is 
narrated in striking accordance with the Parsi 
story of Azhi Dahaka (above, § 4 (6)). We may 
perhaps fairly add that Azhi Dahaka is especially 
connected with Babylon,t a coincidence which 
might be claimed as no mere accident—the less so 
as in the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht (SBE vy. 234) we 
find the serpent Azhi, in his brief release before his 
final destruction, swallowing ‘one-third of man- 
kind, cattle, sheep, and other creatures of Auhar- 
mazd.’ The obvious parallels in the Apocalypse 
are only discounted by the impossibility of prov- 
ing that the Pahlavi translator is here faithful to 
his original Avestan text, now lost. (See above, $7). 

10. The question of Parsi influences upon the 
ESSkNES is raised by Lightfoot’s dissertation (in 
Comm. on Col. pp. 387-389). He accepts (like 
Hilgenfeld) links with Parsism in (1) dualism, (2) 
sun-worship, (3) angelolatry, (4) magic, (5) striving 
after purity. Other points might be plausibly 
added, such as their white garments, the value set 
on truth, their devotion to agriculture, ete. (Their 
unbloody offerings must not be counted here, for 
Mazdeism has always had a sacrifice: of flesh, as 
well as the libation and the Haoma offering). It 


ke hi we may read Yima’s fallin Ys 328: Tiele denies. 
t See ¥¢ 529; and Darmesteter's note (Le ZA ii. 375). 
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must be allowed that there is little really distine- 
tive here, except the sun-worship—the one point 
in which Cheyne (who in other respects endorses 
Lightfoot’s view) thinks Josephus inaccurate. * 
Moreover, there was Magian sun-worship which 
was not Zoroastrian, as in Ezk 8" (see § 3, above). 
Essene dualism seems to owe nothing to that of the 
Vendidad, which has no philosophical theory of 
the inherent evil of matter and no trace of 
asceticism. The most conspicuous features in the 
picture Josephus draws are alien from the spirit 
of Parsism. In their psychology and eschatology 
one or two surface parallels are neutralized by 
deep-seated divergences. Thus in Mazdeism the 
pre-existent souls (fravashis) came to earth volun- 
tarily, to join in the warfare against evil, not 
tuyyl Tue Gvoky Katacrépevac. And in denying the 
Resurrection in favour of the immortality of the 
soul, the Essenes betray affinity with Hellenistic 
Judaism (especially the Book of Wisdom): note 
that Griitz and Montet trace the latter doctrine 
to Neoplatonism, recognizing Parsi influence only 
in the former. Unless Josephus (Wars, W. vii. 
11) is entirely drawing on imagination, we must 
admit, with Sdéderblom, that Greek influence is 
demonstrable in their paradise beyond the sea, 
while the solitary Parsi feature, the hell (opwdns kat 
xeiuéptos, is not sufficient to support an argument. 

11. Sundry miscellaneous comparisons may be 
mentioned, and among them those given by Darmes- 
teter in his attempt to prove that Parsism borrowed 
from Judaism. (1) Philo’s Adyos (mostly Neopla- 
tonic) originates Vohu Manah (‘the Good Mind’). 
(2) The enactments of Pentateuchal and Avestan 
law are regularly introduced with the formula, 
‘(God) saith to (the lawegiver).’ (3) Ahura creates 
the world in six periods—heaven, water, earth, 
plants, animals, man.t (4) Mankind in the Avesta 
descends from one couple, and the name JJashya 
signifies ‘man,’ + like oix. (5) Sin begins with the 
first man. (6) Ahura bids king Yima collect in a 
subterranean palace the finest types of the human 
race, animals, and vegetables. When three de- 
structive winters have depopulated the earth, this 
‘Var’ shall open and re-people it with a higher 
race.§ (7) Yima’s successor has three sons, between 
whom the world is parted as among the sons of 
Noah. (8) Zarathushtra holds converse with Ahura 
on a mountain before promulgating the Law. (9) 
Zarathushtra had three precursors in his religion, 
as Moses had the three patriarchs. (10) The Avesta, 
like the OT, is divided into Law, Prophecy, and 
Miscellaneous Literature. Darmesteter tries to 
show that these parallels must be interpreted by 
Parsi borrowing. As he has convinced no one, the 
point need not be argued. It is enough to say 
that (1) the really Avestan elements in these com- 
parisons are demonstrably far too old to have been 
borrowed ; (2) some features may come from Baby- 
lonian or even Accadian antiquity, influencing 
Hebrew and Parsi alike ; (3) most of the parallels 
are obviously fortuitous, proving nothing even 
when presented apart from a setting which greatly 
modifies the resemblance. That some of the later 
parts of the Avesta (and, a fortiori, Pahlavi writ- 
ings) may have been influenced by Judaism is 
likely enough. Thus Horn] thinks that the Fall 
is late in Parsism and due to the Hebrew, also 
that the virgin-birth of Saoshyant 4 owes some- 
thing to Is 7% Sundry biblical and Talmudic 

* Eanos. Times, ii. 206. + Cf. Cheyne, OP 283. 

t Strictly mortalis. 

§ See Geldner’s tr. of Vd 22%f in Usener, Sintflutsagen, p. 
208 ff.; Cheyne (Eneye. Bibl. s.v. ‘Deluge’) remarks that it 
seems influenced by the Hebrew. 
| ‘Med. u. Pers.’ p. 830 (in Hellwald, Kulturgesch. pt. 5). 

4] This is a good example of a parallel made plausible by 


selective description: the Parsi story is a most extravagant 
marvel, to be classed with the miraculous births described in 


Iartland’s Legend of Perseus, i. 133 ff. | 
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parallels ma. be seen in Kohut, JQR ii. 223 ff. and 
lil. 231 ff. The period of the Babylonian Talmud 
seems to have brought a closer contact with 
Parsism. But these later contacts lie outside our 
range, as also does the Parsi heresy of Mani—if 
such it really be.* 

12, The Book of Hsther might reasonably be 
expected to show traces of Persian religion. But 
though strong Persian influence is betrayed by 
the loan-words (see Scheftelowitz, Arisches im AT), 
we cannot with certainty fix on anything of value 
for the questions we are discussing here. The 
Persian origin of the Feast of PurRIM, which has 
received new importance from the theory of J. G. 
Frazer (Golden Bough?, iii. 150-198), is examined 
elsewhere. An attempt has lately been made by 
H. Winckler + to find the names of the Amshas- 
pands Vohumanah and Ameretat in those of 
Haman and Hammedatha. It appears probable 
that these two archangels’ names underlie the 
‘Quavod Kal “Avaddrov (?’Apapddrov), Iepoicav Sau- 
udvwv of Strabo (p. 512): it is clear that the names 
only have been borrowed in this Pontie appropria- 
tion, so that we need not consider the character of 
the Avestan originals. If the book really starts 
from an old story celebrating the victory of native 
Babylonian gods, Marduk and Ishtar, over the 
foreign divinities answering to ‘Vashti’ and 
‘Haman,’ we should have to treat it as a com- 
position essentially parallel with Tobit, as ex- 
plained in § 4, above, that is, as a tale whose 
original significance was unknown to or ignored 
by a Jewish adapter writing with purposes of his 
own. In that case Jensen’s identification of 
Haman and Vashti as Elamite deities is clearly 
preferable to Winckler’s, which demands that 
Persian deities should suffer humiliation. But the 
whole theory will have to reckon with the ex- 
planation of all these names from Persian alone, 
as set forth in the new work of Scheftelowitz 
named above. 

13. Two further comparisons may be added from 
the various suggestions of Prof. Cheyne. The 
later Jewish practice of prayer at dawn was, he 
thinks, prompted by Parsi usage—a point which 
would be hard to’prove. He draws an interesting 
parallel between the ‘Wisdom’ of OT sapiential 
books and the dsna khratu, ‘ heavenly wisdom (?),’ 
of the Avesta. But even if this translation were 
safe, the conception is almost isolated in the 
Avesta, and it would be better to compare the 
Amshaspand Vohumanah, a personification strik- 
ingly resembling the Wisdom with whom J” created 
the world. His rising up to welcome the soul of 
the good man as it enters Garé demana is in agree- 
ment with Wisdom’s g¢u\avOpwrla. The sex of the 
impersonation answers to another Amshaspand, 
Armaiti, the ‘daughter of Ahura.’ It is obviously 
impossible to assert, or to deny, that the one con- 
ception springs out of the other, or owes some- 
thing to it, so long as the dates of the several 
literatures permit association. 

14. To the foregoing, more or less plausible, 
contacts.may be added one which has been rather 
too ingeniously pleaded by a scholar of great learn- 
ing, but without meeting with much acceptance. 
In ZDMG xxx. 716ff. Rabbi A. Kohut tried to 
prove an ‘anti-Parsic bias’ in Deutero-Isaiah. It 
will be enough in general to refer to the criticism 
by de Harlez in Rev. d. questions historiques, April 
1877. One passage, however, cannot be so sum- 
marily set aside. In Is 45’ commentators since 
Saadya have seen a polemic against Persian dual- 


* So Darmesteter and Jackson : Séderblom denies (Rev. Hist. 
Rel. x1. 427 ff.). See Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, iii. 330. 
+In his Altoriental. Forsch., 8rd series, 1. i. (1901). On 
Omanos see Jensen, Hittiter u. Armenier, p. 181; on Ham- 
medatha, 7b. p. 204n. 
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ism, a view from which the most recent writers 
have begun to recoil. If we are to recognize an 
allusion to some foreign dualistic ideas, it is more 
probably Magian doctrine than anything we could 
suppose held by Cyrus. It happens that in the 
Gathas (Ys 44°) we find Ahura addressed as ‘the 
artificer of light and darkness, sleep and waking, 
dawn, noon, and night.’ A yet more important 
parallel is the imprecation in Darius’ great in- 
scription (Beh. 478°), ‘may Auramazda slay thee 
.. . and whatever thou shalt do, may Auramazda 
destroy that for thee.’ It is clear therefore that 
even in the reign of Darius, Persian religion could 
have used the language of Is 45’, merely substitut- 
ing Auramazda’s name for that of J”. The idea, 
therefore, of a veiled polemic against Cyrus’ re- 
ligion must be abandoned. 

15. The student will have realized from the 
foregoing paragraphs that it is no easy task to sam 
up in the case before us, and that a verdict of ‘not 
proven’ is about as much as we can expect in the 
present state of our knowledge. The difficulty is 
one which confronts us everywhere in the study of 
ancient religions in Western Asia, in which certain 
ideas seem to float about with a freedom that 
vetoes almost any attempt to fix their parentage. 
The general independence of Israel’s religious de- 
velopment has certainly come out more clearly 
from the investigation. Of the Hebraists hardly 
any will allow more than a trifling weight to 
Persian influence, and even Prof. Cheyne speaks 
in his latest utterances with more hesitation than 
he did.* On the Iranian side an able and ex- 
haustive examination has been made in the new 
work on eschatology by Séderblom (named be- 
low), whose results are almost entirely unfavour- 
able to the doctrine of Persian elements in 
Judaism. He notes how unlike anything in 
Judaism is the Avestan hell, a place of cold and 
stench and poison, not of fire — which was, of 
course, too sacred an element to be applied thus: 
on the other hand, the underground Hades, divided 
into two parts, for pious souls and sinners, is 
essentially Greek. He would allow no genuine 
contacts of Judaism and Parsism until a late 
epoch. Thus he compares with 1 Th 4" the passage 
in Yé 19, where through the work of Saoshyant 
the world is renewed, the dead arise, and the 
living are endowed with immortality (p. 224). 
If this is supposed to be more than an accidental 

arallel, we may place it with the Pauline passages 
in § 8, above. Biderblom remarks on the uniqueness 
of the conception in 2 P 35*-, of the earth brought 
out of water and reserved for fire: this aspect of 
the future is essentially an Indo-Germanic idea, 
being found in India, Iran, Greece, Gaul, and 
Iceland (p. 204). In sharp contrast to this 
adaptation of a nature myth he sets the purely 

oetical and spiritual conception of Deutero- 
Testah as to the ‘new heaven and new earth’ (p. 
285). Looking back upon the narrow range of the 
parallels noted in § 7, we shall probably do well to 
allow Persian influence in Eschatology only some 
weight in stimulating what was none the less a 
native growth in Judaism. It may, however, have 
prompted the sudden change from a Resurrection 
of the Just (with some conspicuous sinners) to a 
Universal Resurrection: so Bousset, with a half 
consent from Sdderblom (p. 317). The presence of 
Persian ideas in the Apocalypse can hardly be 
denied; and they can be reasonably explained 
from the adoption of Zoroastrian imagery in earlier 
apocalyptic.t In Angelology and Demonology we 

* Of, his language in Kohut Studies (1886), and various notes 
in the Hne. Bibl. 

+Itis curious that Mazdeism so entirely failed to penetrate 
Western Asia Minor (Cumont, Myst. de Mithra, 273), Otherwise 
we should have naturally thought of Ephesus as a place where 
such ideas would be in the air. 
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seem justified in regarding the foreign infiuence as 
present in the elaborate ordering and ranking of 
spirits. In the former we have a very probable 
Zoroastrian feature in the ‘ representative angels’ ; 
while in the latter we may assign to the same 
cause the breaches of continuity (1) in the abandon- 
ment of earlier ideas, like Azazel and the Ser- 
pent, in favour of the Satan; (2) in the changed 
view of the gods of the nations, who were at, first 
treated as real gods, then became ‘ nothings, and 
finally developed into demons. It is an interest- 
ing result of these concessions, if allowed, that 
the New Testament is very much more concerned 
with them than the Old. 

LitERATURE.—The fullest discussion will be found in Stave, 
Uber den Hinjluss des Parsismus auf das Judentum (1898 : see 
summary of it in Crit. Rev. July 1900, p. 323 ff., and an important 
review in Rev. Hist. Rel. xl. 2664., hy Séderblom) ; Cheyne, OP 
394-452, Hapos. Times, ii. 202, 224, 248 ff., Ene, Bibl. s.v. ‘Angel,’ 
and in Kohut Studies (1896). The relations between Parsism 
and Rabbinic Judaism were examined by Schorr in his Hebrew 
periodical He-Haluz, vii and viii (1865) [not seen], who was 
closely followed by Kohut, Jiid. Angelol. u. Démonol. (1866). 
The question is well discussed from the Biblical standpoint by 
M. Nicolas, Des Doctrines Religieuses des Juifs (1860). See also 
Kohut in ZDMG@ xxi. 552 ff., xxv. 59ff.; Geiger in his Jzid. 
Zeitschr. iv. 72ff., x. 113 ff.; Schwally, Leben nach d. Tode, 
p. 149 ff. ; Moulton in Thinker, i. 401 ff., ti. 308, 490 ff., Hapos. 
Times, ix. 352ff., Orit. Rev. vi. 8-14, x. 99-106 ; Séderblom, ‘ La 
Vie Future d’aprés le Mazdéisme’ (Ann. du Musée Guimet, 
1901), esp. pp. 301-321. Too late for use came E. Boklen’s Die 
Verwandtschaft der jiid.-chr. mit der pars. Eschatologte (1902), 
a very full, if somewhat uncritical, collection of parallels. 

J. H. MOULTON. 
ZOROBABEL.—See ZERUBBABEL. 


ZORZELLEUS (B @anferdatos, A Zopfédreos, AV 
Berzelus), 1 Es 53°. See BARZILLAI.—A daughter 
of his, named Augia, is mentioned as married to 
Addus, the ancestor of a priestly family, who 
could not trace their genealogy at the return under 
Zerubbabel. The same change of the initial letter 
occurs in the LXX of Ezr 2% (B ZapBedOei, A Zep- 
Beddal; but in the same verse B Bepfeddael, A -L). 


ZUAR (1y:s).—Father of Nethanel the head of 
the tribe of Simeon, Nu 18 25 73828 101 (all 
Zwydp). 


ZUPH (*}s).—1. An ancestor of Elkanah and 
Samuel, 1S 1) (B ev Navel@ [reading 4]¥32 for A)s73), 
A ovr, Luc. Zé), 1 Ch 6% 4 (Kéré; the Kethibh 
has 7¥ Ziph; BA o'd, Luc. Lovdi), called in 
v.76 (1!) Zophai. 2 The land of Zuph (As pw; 
Bj Zeld, A Hh yh Lelp, Luc. yf Didd), 1S 95, 
probably derived its name from having been 
originally settled by the family of Zuph (Driver, 
Text of Sam. 2). The gentilic name Zuphite (23s) 
probably underlies the name Ramathaim-zophim 
of 18 11 (see art. RAMA, p. 198"), Neither the 
Séba of Robinson (BRP? ii. 18 ff.) nor any other 
known site can be said to contain any certain 
trace of the name Zuph. ‘ 


ZUR (7s ‘rock’).—4. A Midianite prince slain 
by the Israelites (Nu 31°). His daughter Cozpr 
was killed, along with the Simeonite Zrmri, by 
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Phinehas (25%). In Jos 137! he is described as one 
of the (allied or vassal) princes of Sihon (jfp 2°93) ; 
but this note is due to a harmonizing redactor 
(see Dillm. ad loc.). 2. The name of a Gibeonite 
family settled at Jerusalem, 1 Ch 8% (B and Luc. 
Lovp, A ’Icovp [i.e. wx} ‘and Zur’]), 9% (BA ‘Ivelp 
[t.e. Ms], Luc. Zovp). 


ZURIEL (sxx ‘my rock is El’).—A Merarite 
chief, Nu 3% (Zovp:f\). On the precarious infer- 
ences which have been drawn by Hommel from 
the composition and meaning of this and the names 
Zurishaddai, Pedahgur, and Elizur, see art. Rock, 
p. 290. 


ZURISHADDAI (ws ‘my rock is Shaddai or 
the Almighty ’).—Father of Shelumiel the chief of 
the tribe of Simeon, Nu 1® (B Zovpeadal, AF 
Lovpisadal) 22 BA Lovpicadal, F Zovputadael) 7° 4 
10° (LXX in all three Dovpicadal). ~On the name 
see reference under ZURIEL. 


ZUZIM (017; LXX &6v7 loxvpdé,—confusing with 
owA or ony; Symm. Zovvoupew; Pesh. xxwy (pl.). 
‘the mighty’; Vulg. Zuzim).—In Gn 14° one of 
the prehistoric peoples whom Chedorla‘omer is said 
to have smitten on his expedition against the kings 
of the Pentapolis, described as resident in ‘ Ham’ 
(which see), and mentioned between the ‘ Repha- 
im’ of ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM (in Bashan) and the 
‘Emim’ (Dt 2) of the region occupied afterwards 
by Moab. The locality indicated corresponds to 
what was afterwards the territory of the Ammon- 
ites, which is said in Dt 2° to have been oceupied 
originally by the ZAMZUMMIM; and hence it has 
often been supposed that the two names were in 
some way or another different designations of the 
same people,—a scribal error having found its way 
into one of the two passages, or the old prehistoric 
name having become modified in form in the course 
of oral transmission. In Babylonian m and w are 
represented by the same characters; and hence 
Sayce (HCM160f. ; Eapos. Times, viii. 463) very in- 
geniously explained the difference by the conjecture 
that in Dt 2” the name appears as it was actually 
pronounced,—or at least nearly so (Zuzim for 
ZaWZéWim), while in Gn 14° it appears as it was 
written by a scribe who was translating from a 
Bab. document (ZaMZéMim), and did not know 
what the true pronunciation was. However, 
before this theory can be accepted, better proof is 
needed than has hitherto been produced that Gn 14 
was really translated from a Bab. original; the 
strongly Hebraic style and colouring of the chapter 
do not favour the supposition. Whether the name 
is In any way connected with that of Ziza, a place 
10m. 8.E. of Heshbon, and 20m. S. of Rabbath- 
ammon, a military station in Roman times, 
mentioned also in the Middle Ages (see Dillm.), 
and still possessing remains of massive forts and 
other indications of its former importance (Tris- 
tram, Joab, 182-190), must be left an open 
question. S. R. DRIVER. 
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